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R OTHE, ruioiiAiiD (1799-1867), theologian, was bom 
at Posen, January 28, 1799, of parents in a good 
poaiiion After jiassing tlirougli tlie grammar schools of 
yiottin and Pro&lau, ho studied theology m the universities 
of Heidelboig and Berlin (1817-20) under Daub, Schleiei- 
machor, and Ncandor, the philosophers and historians 
fiegel, Cieuzor, and fichloasor, exercising a considerable 
miluonco in shajiing liia thought From 1820 to 1822 he 
was in the clerical seminary at Wittenberg, and spent the 
next yoai in private study under his father’s roof at 
Breslau fn the autumn of 1823 ho was appointed 
chaplain to the Prussian embassy in Borne, of which 
Baron Bimson was the head. This post he exchanged 
in 1828 for a profossorshiji in the Wittenberg seminary, 
and lionco in 1837 ho romovod to Ileidclhorg as piofessor 
and director of a now clerical seminary; in 1849 he 
accopiod an invitation to Bonn as professor and university 
preacher, but in 1854 ho returned to Heidelberg as pro- 
J’oa.sor of theology and member of the Obeikirchenrath, 
a position ho hold until his death, August 20, 1867, 
Hotho’s mental and religious development was one of 
continuous progress As a youth ho was the subject of 
(loop religious fooling, with a decided bent towards a 
supornatural mysticism, ; his chosen authors were those 
of the romantic school, and FTovahs remained his life 
through a s])Qcial favourite. In Berlin and Wittenberg 
ho came under the influence of Pietism as represented hy 
such men as Stior and Tholuck, though the latter pro- 
nounced Mm a “ very modern Christian.” He afterwards 
himself confessed that, tliough he had been a sincere, he 
was never a happy Pietist. In Romo, where he enjoyed 
the intimato friendship of Bunsen, and studied church 
history under the broadening influence of classical and 
ecclesiastical art, his mind broke loose from the straitened 
life and narrow views of Pietism and he learned to look 
at Christianity in its human and universalistic aspects 
From that time he began to develop and work out his 
great idea, the inseparable relation of religion and morals, 
finding in the latter the necessary sphere and the realiza- 
tion of the idea of the former. He began then, and 
particularly after the revolution of July 1830, likewise 
bo give a more definite form to his peculiar view of the 
relations of church and state In consec^uence of this 
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enlargement of his ideas of the world, leligion, moials, 
Christianity, the church and the state, Bothe gradually 
found himself out of harmony with the Pietistic 
thought and life of Wittenberg, and his removal to 
Heidelberg in 1837 and the publication of his first 
important work {Anfange dcr christhchen Kirche) m 
that yeai coincide with the attainment of the principal 
theological positions with which his name is associated 
During the middle peiiod of his career (1837-61) he led 
the life of a scholastic recluse, taking no active public 
pait in ecclesiastical affairs in any way. During the last 
SIX years of his life (1861-67), partly owing to his 
liberation from great domestic cares and partly to the 
special circumstances of the church in Baden, he came 
forward publicly and actively as the advocate of a free 
theology and of the Protestantbnvekiin {qv) This 
important change m Bothe’s practice was preceded by 
the publication of a valuable series of theological essays 
(m the Studim und Kritilen for 1860), afterwards published 
in a separate volume {Zur Doginatil^ Gotha, 1st ed. 
1863, 2d ed. 1869), on revelation and inspiration more 
particularly. These essays were a very searching examina- 
tion of the relation of revelation to Scripture, and pro- 
voked much hostile criticism in quarters previously 
friendly to Bothe, where the relation was usually tieated 
as almost one of identity In consequence of this publica- 
tion, and his advocacy of the programme of the Pro- 
testantenverein, he was classed at the end of his life 
amongst the more decided theological liberals rather than 
with the moderate orthodox party, amongst whom so many 
of his personal friends were to be found 

Bothe was one of the most if not the most profound 
and influential of modern German theologians next to 
Schleiermacher Like the latter he combined with the 
keenest logical faculty an intensely religious spirit, while 
his philosophical tendencies were rather m sympathy with 
Hegel than Schleiermacher, and theosophic mysticism was 
more congenial to him than the abstractions of Spinoza, 
to whom Schleiermacher owed so much He classed him- 
self amongst the theosophists, and energetically claimed 
to be a convinced and happy supernaturalist in a scientific 
age. A peculiarity of his thought wm its systematic 
completeness and consistency; aphoristic, unsystematic, 
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timidly halting speculation was to him intolerable 
Though his own system may seem to contain extremely 
doubtful or even fantastic elements, it is allowed by all 
that it is in its general outlines a noble massive whole, 
constiucted by a profound, comprehensive, fearless, and 
logical mind Another peculiarity of his thought was 
the realistic natuie of his spiritualism • his abstractions 
are all real existences , his spiritual entities are real and 
corporeal, his tiuth is actual being Hence Kothe, un- 
like Schleiermacher, lays great stress, for instance, on the 
personality of God, on the reality of the woilds of good 
and evil spirits, and on the visible second coming of 
Christ Hence his religious feeling and theological specu- 
lation demanded their lealization in a kingdom of God 
coextensive with man’s nature, tcirestiial history, and 
human society , and thus his theological system became a 
Theologische Ethih It is on the work iiublished under 
this title that Rothe’s permanent leputation as a theo- 
logian and ethical writei will rest The fiist edition, in 
three volumes, was published m 1845-48, and remained 
twelve years out of print before the second (1867-71, in 
five volumes) appeared It was the author’s purpose to 
rewrite the whole, but he had completed the first two 
volumes only of the new edition when death overtook him 
The remainder was reprinted from the first edition by 
Prof. Holtzmann, with the addition of some notes and 
emendations left by the author 
Tins work begins with a general sketch of the author’s system 
of speculative theology in its two divisions, theology pioper and 
cosmology, the lattei falling into the two subdivisions of 1‘hysih 
(the woild of nature) and Ethth (the woild of spirit) It is the last 
subdivision with which the body of thovork is occupied Aftei 
an analysis of the religious conseiousnoss, which yields the doctrine 
of an absolute poisonal and spuitual God, Rotho pioceeds to deduce 
ftomlns idea ot Godthopioccssand liistoiy of cicativc development, 
which lb etoinally proceeding and hungiiig foith, as its unending 
purpose, woilds of spirits, partially self ciealivo and shaimg the 
absolute personality of the Cieator As a tlioiough-going evolu- 
tioiiist Rotlie legauls the iiatmal man as the consummaliou of tho 
development of physical na tine, and obtains .spirit as the peisonal 
attainment, with divine help, of tho.so beings in whom the fuilhei 
Cl cat! VO process of moral devolopmont is earned on Ills theory 
leaves tho natural man, without liositation, to bo (hwclopod by the 
natural processes of ainmal evolution. Tho attainment of the 
higher stage of development is the moral and leligious vocation of 
man , this liighei stage is solf-dctermination, tho peifoimaueo of 
every human function as a voluntary and iiitcdhgcnt agent, oi as a 
peisou, having as its cosmical effect the subjection of all matciial to 
spiritual existences Tins personal proccs.s of spiiitiialuation is tho 
coiitmuatioii of tho eternal divine woik of oi eatioii. Thus tho moial 
life and the religious lifo coincide, and when normal aie identical , 
both have tho same aim and aie occupied with tho same task, 
the accomplishniGnt of the sjiiritualizatioii of tlio world “ Piety, 
that it may liecomo truth and reality, demands morality as lis 
fulfiliiieiit, as the only conciete elonient in whioh the idea of 
Mlouship with God is realized, morality, that it may find its 
perfect unfolding, roiiuuos the aid of piety, in the light of ■which 
alone It can comprehend its own idea in all its breadth and depth ” 
Eotho follmvs Schleiermacher m dividing his elhieal system 
into the three parts of the doetnno of moial ends oi 

the products of moral aotion, the doctrmo of virtue [Titgendlehre), 
01 of the power pioducing moral good, and tho doctrine of duty 
{PfiicHanlckt e), or the specific form and manner in which that 
power obtains its results Tho process of human development 
Rothe regards as necessarily taking an ahiioinial form and passing 
tluough the phase of sin. This abnormal condition necessitates a 
fiosh creative act, that of salvation, which was, however, from tho 
first part of the divine plan of development. As a preparation 
for ilus salvation supernatural revelation was leciuived for the 
mujfymg and revivification of tho religious consciousness, and tho 
Saviour Himself had to appear in human history as a fresh 
nuiaciilous creation, born of a woman hut not begotten by a man 
In conseniienoe of His supernatural bnth the Saviour, or tho 
second Adam, ■was free fiom original sin. By His own moral and 
loligioiis clevolopment Ho made possible a relation of perfect 
fellowship between God and man, whioh was tho now and highest 
stage of the divine creation of mankind. This stage of development 
inaugurated by the Saviour is attaiuod by moans of His kingdom or 
the community of salvation, winch is both moral and religions, and 
in the first instance and temporarily only religions — ^that is, a 
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church As men leach the full development of then natme, and 
appiopriate the peifection of tho Savioui, the sepaiation between 
the leligious and the moial life will vanish, and the Chiistian state, 
as the highest sphere of human life lepioseutiiig all human 
functions, will displace the clmicli “In piopoition as the Saviour 
Cliiistiamzes the state by means of the chinch must tho progres- 
sive completion of the structure of the chuich piovo the cause ot 
its abolition ” The decline of the chuich is therefoie not to be 
deplored, hut lecogui/ed as the consequence of the independence 
and completeness ot the Chiistiaii life It is the thud section of 
his woik— the PJlichtcnlelirc — which is geneially most highly valued, 
and where his full stiength as an ethical thinkei is displayed, 
without any mi-s-tine of thcosophic speculation 

Since RotliL’s de.itU seven ‘il vol units of Ins sciinons anti of his lectmes (on 
dogmatics, the histoiy of homiletics) andacolltclion of Initf essavs and ichgious 
mtditatioiis undu tho title of Slillo St unden (Wiitenbeig, lb72) have hecn 
pnlilislied See F Kippold, Jlichut'l Rothe, ein chi iuhLhu'> Lehensbihl (3 veils, 
Wittenboig, 1873-71) , Schentel, “ 7ui Eiimiciung an Di E Rothe,” m tho 
AU(jeme%ne KuMithe Zeilhdn ift, 18(i7-G8 , Holtzmann, “ l.ich.ird Rotho," in tho 
hthibuMes P) ottstantcnvei eins, 1869, Sthwaiz, Zuv GisUnchte dei neuaten 
y/ieof opifi (4th od , Leipsic, 1S09, jip 417-411), Pfltidoioi, Rchgions^ihilotophte auj 
gebUiuhththei (3d cd , Beihn, 1884, vol i pp Gll-ClS) (J F 8) 

EOTHERHAM, a maiket-towii and municipal boioiigli 
in the West Riding of Yoik&hiie, is situated at the junc- 
tion of the Rothoi with the Don navigation, on seveial 
1 ail way lines, 5 miles north-east of Sheffield Tho paiisli 
chinch of All Saints, occupying tho site of a building 
dating fiom Anglo-Saxon times, was erected in tho reign 
of Edward IV , and is a good specimen of Perpendicular 
Among the othei pimcipal public buildings are tho now 
market-hall, tho post office, the couit-liouso, tho temper 
ance hall, St Geoigo’s Hall, the council hall, and tho coi- 
poration offices. There are a large number of educational 
and literary institutions, including tho gianimar school 
founded in 1483, tho people’s charity school, tho Indo- 
pendont college, tho mochanicb’ institute, tho fioo library, 
and the literary and scientific society There is a largo 
hospital, besides almshouses and vaiious other charities. 
The town possesses extensive iion, stool, and brass works, 
potteries, glassworks, breweries, saw mills, and lopo yaiils 
Tho population of tho municipal borough (area 5905 acios) 
in 1881 was 34,782 

The town is of Roman origin, and was of some nujiortam'o in 
Anglo-S.axon times In the tnuu of Iklwiivd tho L'onfoHHdi’ it 
possessed a maiket and a ehuieh. Mary queen of Scots stayed a 
night at Rotherham while ajiiisoiiui, as did nlho ChailoM I. wdu'u 
in tho hands of tho Scots. Huiing the Civil War iL Hulod with 
the rarluimout It was taken pos,sc.ssion of by the Royalibts in 
1643, but after tho victory of Marston Mooi w'as yieldoil U]) to .i 
detachment of tho Pailiamontary forces Tho towushi|).s of Rotlun- 
ham and Kimbei^woith were incorpoiatod as a municipal borough 
in August 1871, tho adjacent simuihs being included in 1870. 
The coiporaLion act as the saiutury authouty, and own the watcr- 
woiks, gasworks, and markets. They have introduced a systceu 
of main drainage, and have albo provided a public ])ark and a free 
library. 

ROTHESAY, a royal burgh, and tho princijial town of 
the county of Bute, Scotland, is situated in tho ialaiul of 
Bute, at the head of a woll-Hholtorod and spaoioiiH hay in 
tho Eirth of Clyde, 40 miles W of Glasgow and 18 S.W. of 
Greenock, with which Lhoro is frequent connniinication by 
steamers. The bay affords good anchorage in any wind, 
and there are also a good harbour and pier ^Fho town is 
tho headquarters of an extensive fuslung districi,, and ih 
much frequented as a watering place, Be.siclt’s two 
hydropathic ostahlishmonts, it has several hotels and 
numerous lodging houBCs. Pacing tho bay there is an 
extensive esplanade In tho centre of tho town are the 
ruins of the ancient castle, siipjio.scd by some to have boon 
erected in 1098 by Magnus Barefoot, and by others at 
tho same date by the Scot.g to defend thomHelves against 
tho Norwegians. Tho village which grow up round the 
castle was made a royal burgh by Robert 11 L, who created 
his eldest son David duke of Rothsay. During tho 
Commonwealth the castle was garrisoned by Cromwell’s 
troops. It was burned by the followers of Argyll in 
1685, and remained ncgloctod till tho rubbish was cleared 
away by the marquis of Bute in 1816. The principal 
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modern buildings are the aquarium, the town-hall and 
county buildings, the public halls, the academy, and 
the Thomson institute The corporation consists of a 
provost, three bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and 
twelve councillors The population of the royal burgh in 
1871 was 8027 and in 1881 it was 8291 
ROTHSCHILD, the name of a Jewish family which 
has acquired an unexampled position from the magnitude 
of its financial transactions. The original name was 
Bauer, the founder of the house being Maybe Anselm 
(174:3-1812), the son of Anselih Moses Bauer, a gmall 
Jewish merchant of Brankfort-on-the-Mam His father 
wished him to become a rabbi, but he preferred business, 
and ultimately set up as a money lender at the sign of 
the “Bed Shield” (Rothschild) in the Branlrfoit Juden- 
gasse He had already acquired some standing as a 
banker when his numismatic tastes obtained for him 
the friendship of William, ninth landgrave and after- 
wards elector of Hesse-Cassel, who in 1801 made him 
his agent In the following yeai Rothschild negotiated 
his first great Government loan, ten million thalers for the 
Danish Government When the landgrave was compelled 
to flee from his capital on the entry of the French, he 
placed his silver and other bulky treasures in the hands 
of Rothschild, who, not without considerable risk, took 
charge of them and buried them, it is said m a corner of 
his garden, whence he dug them up as opportunity arose 
foi disposing of them This he did to such advantage as 
to bo able afterwards to return their value to the elector 
at 5 per cent interest He died at Frankfoit 19th 
September 1812, leaving ten children, five sons and five 
daughters Branches of the business were established at 
Vienna, London, Pans, and Maples, each being in charge 
of one of the sons, the chief of the firm always residing at 
Frankfort, where, iii accordance with the wish of the 
founder, all important consultations are held By a 
system of cooperation and joint counsels, aided by the 
skilful employment of subordinate agents, they obtained 
unexampled opportunities of acquiring an accurate know- 
ledge of the condition of the financial market, and 
practically embraced the whole of Europe within their 
financial network. The unity of the interests of the | 
several members of the firm has been preserved by * 
the system of intermarriages- which has been the 
general practice of the descendants of the five brothers, 
and the house has thus grown in sohdity and influence 1 
with every succeeding generation Each of the brothers 
received in 1815 fiom Austria the privilege of hereditary 
landowners, and in 1822 they were created barons by the | 
same country. The charge of the Frankfort house de- 
volved on the eldest, Anselm Mayee (1773-1855), born 
12th Juno 1773, who was chosen a member of the royal 
Prussian privy council of commerce, and, in 1820, Bavarian 
consul and court banker. The Vienna branch was under- 
taken by Solomon (1774-1826), born 9th December 1774, 
who entered into intimate relations with Prince Metter- 
mch, which contributed m no small degree to bring about 
the connexion of the firm with the allied powers The 
third brother, Matiian Mayee (1777-1836), born 16th 
Septembex 1777, has, however, generally been regarded as 
the financial genius of the family, and the chief originator 
of the transactions which have created for the house its 
unexampled position in the financial world He came to 
Manchester about 1800 to act as a purchaser for his 
father of manufactured goods ; but at the end of five 
years he removed to London, where he found full scope 
for his financial genius. The boldness and skill of his 
transactions, which caused him at first to' be regarded 
as rash and unsafe by the leading hanking firms and 
financial merchants, latterly awakened their admiration 


and envy. By the employment of earner pigeons and of 
fast-saihng boats of his own for the transmission of news 
he was able to utilize to the best advantage his special 
somces of information, while no one was a greater 
adept in the art of promoting the rise and fall of the 
stocks The colossal influence of the house dates from 
an operation of his in 1810. In that year Welhngton 
made some drafts which the English Government could 
not meet, these were purchased hy Rothschild at a 
hberal discount, and renewed to the Government, which 
finally redeemed at par From this time the house 
became associated with the allied poweis in the struggle 
against Mapoleon, it being chiefly thiough it that they 
were able to negotiate loans to carry on the war 
Rothschild never lost faith in the ultimate overthrow 
of Mapoleon, his all being virtually staked on the issue 
of the contest He is said to have been present at the 
battle of Waterloo, and to have watched the varying 
fortunes of the day with feverish eagerness Being able 
to transmit to London piivate infoimation of the allied 
success several horns before it reached the pnbhc, he 
effected an immense profit by the purchase of stock, which 
had been greatly depressed on account of the news of 
Blucher’s defeat two days previously Rothschild was 
the first to popularize foreign loans in Britain by fixing 
the rate in sterling money and making the dividends pay- 
able in London and not m foreign capitals Latterly he 
became the financial agent of nearly every civihzed Govern- 
ment, although persistently declining contracts for Spam 
or the American States He did not confine himself to 
operations on a large scale, but on the contrary made it a 
principle to despise or neglect no feasible opportunity of 
transacting business, while at the same time his operations 
gradually extended to every quarter of the globe. He 
died 28th July 1836, and was succeeded in the manage- 
ment of the London house by his son Lionel (1808-1879), 
born 22d November 1808, whose name will always he 
associated with the removal of the civil disabilities of the 
Jews. He was elected a member for the City of London 
in 1847, and again in 1849 and 1852, but it was not till 
1858 that the joint operation of an Act of Parhament 
and a resolution of the House of Commons, allowing the 
omission from the oath of the words to which as a Jew he 
conscientiously objected, rendered it possible for him to 
take his seat. He continued to represent the city of 
London till 1874 Jacob (1792-1868), the yoimgest of 
I the original brothers, was intrusted with the important 
I mission of starting the business in Paris after the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, for whom he negotiated large loans 
i At the Revolution of 1848 he was ^ heavy loser, and had 
also to be protected for a time by a special guard It 
was by his capital that the earliest railroads were con- 
structed in France, the profits he obtained from the 
speculation were very large He died 15th November 
1868 The Naples branch was superintended by an- 
other of the brothers, Karl (1780-1855) It was always 
the least important of the five, and after the annexation of 
Naples to Italy in 1860 it was discontinued. 

^dQDasEaus^fhschU, 1858 , 'SicGiQt\.o,SkBtchesofAnglo-Jewis'k 
History^ 1876 , Francis, Ghromdes and OharaeUrs of tTis Stock 
Exchange, 1863, Treskow, BwgraphiseTie Nbhsen uher Nathan Meyer 
Mothschild nelsb seinem Testamevi, 1837 , Eoqueplan, Le Baron 
James de Mothschild, 1868 

ROTH WELL, an urban sanitary district in the "West 
Biding of Yorkshire, situated m a pleasant valley four 
miles south of Leeds It is of great antiquity, and soon 
after the Conquest was granted as a dependency of the 
castle of Pontefract to the Lacys, who erected at it a 
baronial residence of which there are still some remains 
The church of the Holy Trinity is an old structure in 
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tile Later Englisli style with embattled parapet There 
are a mechanics’ institute and a working men’s club 
Coal and stone are obtained in the neighbourhood, and 
the town possesses match works and rope and twme 
factories The population of the urban sanitary district 
(area 3302 acres) in 1871 was 3733, and in 1881 it was 
5105 

EOTIFERA The Botifera (or Eotatoi ia) form a small, 
in many respects well-defined, but somewhat isolated class 
of the animal kingdom They aie here treated of sepa- 
rately, partly on account of the difficulty of placing them 
in one of the large phyla, partly on account of their 
special interest to microscopists 

blow familiarly known as wheel animalcules” from 
the wheel-like motion produced by the rings of cilia which 
generally occur in the head region, the so-called rotatory 
organs, they were first discovered by Leeuwenhoek (1),^ to 
whom we also owe the discovery of Bacteim and ciliate 
Infusoria Leeuwenhoek described the Rotifer vulgaris in 
1702, and he subsequently described Mehceiia ringens and 
other species. A great variety of foims were desciibed 
by other observers, but they weie not separated as a class 
from the unicellular oiganisms (Protozoa) with which 
they usually occur until the appearance of Ehrenberg’s 
great monograph (3), which contained a mass of detail 
regarding their structure The classification there put 
forward by Ehrenberg is still widely adopted, but numei- 
ous observers have since added to our knowledge of the 
anatomy of the group (3) At the present day few groups 
of the animal kingdom are so well known to the micro- 
scopist, few groups present more interesting affinities to 
the morphologist, and few multicellular animals such a 
low physiological condition 

General Anatomy — The Rotifera are multicellular 
animals of microscopic size which present a coelom They 
are bilaterally symmetrical and present no true metameiic 
segmentation A head region is generally well maiked, 
and most forms present a definite tail region This tail 
region has been termed the “ iiseudopodiun) ” It varies 
very much in the extent to which it is developed It 
attains its highest development in forms like Philodina, 
which affect a leech-like method of progression and use it 
as a means of attachment. We may pass from this thiough 
a series of forms where it becomes less and loss highly 
developed. In such forms as BracJiionus it serves as a 
directive organ in swimming, while in a large number of 
other forms it is only represented by a pan of terminal 
styles or flaps In the sessile forms it becomes a con- 
tractile pedicle with a suctorial extremity A pseudo- 
podium is entirely absent in Asplanclma, Tnartlira^ 
Polyartkra, and a few other genera. The pseudopodium, 
when well developed, is a very muscular organ, and it may 
contain a pair of glands (fig 2 , a, gl) which secrete an ad- 
hesive material 

The surface of the body is covered by a firm homogeneous 
structureless cuticle. This cuticle may become hardened 
by a further development of chitin, but no calcareous 
deposits ever take place in it. The cuticle remains softest 
111 those forms which live in tubes Among the free-living 
forms the degree of hardening varies considerably lu 
some cases contraction of the body merely throws the 
cuticle into wrinkles (Notommata, Asplanclma) , in others 
definite ring-hke joints are produced which telescope into 
one another during contraction ; while in others again it 
becomes quite firm and rigid and resembles the carapace 
of one of the Entomostraca ; it is then termed a “ lorica ” 
The lorica may be prolonged at various points into spines, 
which may attain a considerable length The surface may 
be variously modified, being in some cases smooth, in otheis 
^ These numbers refer to the bibliography at p 8. 
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marked, dotted, ridged, or sculptuied in various ways (fig. 
1, k) The curved spines of Philodina aculeata (fig. 1, g) 
and the long iigid spines of Tnarthra are further develop- 
ments in this direction The so-called setae of Polyartlira on 
the othei hand are more complex in nature, and are moved 
by muscles, and thus approach the “limbs” of Pedalion. 



Fict. 1 —A, Flo'>culana,eampannIala, an aOnlfc malp, draivn fiom a (load Rpoeiman 
(afloi Hudson) t, testis, oc, eye sjwts B, Floseulana appmilicnhUa, an 
afliiit female (artui* Gefienliaiu) «, tlio I'lliated lU'xible pi ciioaclB. C, fftc'ph<t)w- 
ceros etehhoinii a, tlio iiiocolus I), JMicromion clavut, vcntiiil view (aricr 
Gi’enaclier) m. monlU, «, Intstlea , ir, nieliltioc'h , ?, latoial RCiist'-oiganfl. K, 
Folyarih? a pla/>/pie> a • or, 03 o simt , ir' isolated tufts lepieseiiliJipr a cejiimlo- 
tiocli, if, InauclilotiooU , «, b, and c, llueo piiIiH of appeiidngeH which nio 
moved hythe musclos m F, imotlior flguie of Pnlyarthict, to show Ihoposlllon 
wliicli the appendaffos may take up (t, I’lulodinn aeulmta or, eye-Hpot , «, 
calcai IT, j^cdmiiw fwpimnu^ oc, cyo-sixit , s, culonr. I, Avthtwkna m'- 
fiofdw, male, viewed from tlio abdojnfiuU Ruvfuec a, nuteilor ohoit lunid! h, 
posteiioi louKci arms, wi, moulli ; .r', eeplialohoeble tufts; a-, liranelilotroeb, 
J, Asplanchna wholMt, female, lefteis u.s bufoiu. K, A’oteut (puactyicornU, 
to showtiie extent to wltieh the lorica may beeomo sculptured (All, except 
where othei wise Btatcd, fiom PiHchnrd.) 

Several genera present an external casing or sheath or 
tube which is termed an “ urcoolus ” In Plosmlaria and 
Stephanocei os the urcoolus is gelatinous and perfectly 
hyaline , in Oonocldlus numerous individuals live in such a 
hyaline urceolus arranged in a radiating manner. The 
urccolius, which is secreted by the animal itself, may 
become covered with foreign particles, and in one spocicH, 
the well-known Melicerta ringens, the animal builds up its 
uiceolus with pellets which it manufactures from foreign 
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I3articles, and deposits in a regular oblique or spiral series, 
and wliicli are cemented together by a special secretion. 
The urceolus serves as a defence, as the animal can by con- 
tracting its stalk withdraw itself entirely within the tube. 

Locomotor Organs. — While, as mentioned above, several 
genera or individual species present long spines, these 
become movable, and may be spoken of as appendages, in 
two genera only. In Polyartlim (fig. 1, e, i) there are 
four groups of processes or plumes placed at the sides of 



Fio. 2, — Floscularict appendiau2ata. A and B represent the same animal, some of 
tlio organs being shown In one figure and some in the other, oe, eye-spots ; g, 
nerro ganglion ; p, plutryn.'c (the mouth should bo shown opening oppo.site the 
letter) i ma, the miistax ; e, ajsophagus ; st, s: oinacli j a, amis, opening the 
cloaca; j*?, mucous glands in the pseudopoJium; n, iieifiiridia; /, flame-cells; 
&?, contractile vesicle ; Jii, m, muscles, 

the body, each of which groups can be separately moved 
up and down by means of muscular fibres attachecl to their 
bases, which project into the hody. The processes them- 
selves are unjointed and rigid. In Pedalion (fig. 3), a 
remarkahle form discovered by Dr C. J. Hudson in 1871 
^13, 13, 14, and 15), aiad found in numbers several times 
since, these appendages have acquired a new and quite 
special development. They are six in number. The largest 
is placed ventrally at some distance below the mouth. Its 
"free extremity is a plumose fan-like expansion (fig. 3, 
A, a, and h). It is (in common with the others) a hollow 
process into which run two pairs of broad, coarsely trans- 
versely striated muscles. Each pair has a single insertion 
■on the inner wall — ’the one pair near the free extremity of 
the limb, the other near its attachment; the bands run 
up, one of each pair on each side and run right round 
the body forming an incomplete muscular girdle, the ends 
approximating in the median dorsal line. Below this 
point springs the large median dorsal limb, which termin- 
ates in groups of long sete. It presents a single pair of 
muscles attached along its inner wall which run up and 
form a muscular girdle round the hody in its posterior 
•third. On each side is attached a superior dorso-lateral 
and an inferior ventro-lateral appendage, each with a fan- 
like plumose termination consisting of compound hairs, 
found elsewhere only among the Crustacea ; each of these 
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is moved by muscles running upwards towards the neck 
and arising immediately under the trochal disk, the inferior 
ventro-lateral pair also presenting muscles which form a 
girdle in the hind region of the body. Various other 
muscles are present : there are two complete girdles in the 
neck region immediately behind the mouth; there are also 
muscles which move the hinder region of the body. In 
addition to these the body presents various processes 
which are perhaps some of them unrepresented in other 
Rotifers. In the median dorsal line immediately below 
the trochal disk there is a short conical process presenting 
a pair of muscles which render it capable of slight move- 
ment. Erom a recess at the extremity of this process 
sjpring a group of long setose hairs the bases of which are 
connected with a filament probably nervous in nature. 
This doubtless represents a structure found in many 
Rotifers, and variously known as the “calcar,'’ “siphon,” 
“ tentaculum,” or “antenna.” This calcar is double in 
Tubicolaria and Melicerta. It is very well developed in 
the genera Rotifer, PJiilodina, and others, and is, when so 
developed, slightly retractile. It appears to be repre- 
sented in many forms by a pit or depression set with hairs. 
The calcar has been considered both as an intromittent 
organ and a respiratory tube for the admission of water. 
It is now, however, universally considered to be sensory 
in nature. Various forms present processes in other parts 



Pig. 2.—Pe(Mion mira. A, Lateral surface view of on adult female ; a, median 
ventral appendage; 6, median dorsal appendage; c, inferior ventro-lateral 
appendage : d, supeilor dorso-lateral appendage ; /, dorsal sense-organ (calcar) ; 
g, “elfin;” x, cephalotrocli. B, lateral view, showing the viscera: oe, eye- 
spots ; n, noptiridia; e, ciliated processes, prohahly serving for attachment; 
other letters as above. C, ventral view: ceplialotroch ; a:, hrancliiotrocli; 

other letters as above. D, ventral view, showing the musculature (cf. text). 
E, dorsal view of a male: a, lateral appendages ; &, dorsol appendage. P, 
lateral view of a male. G, enlarged view of the sense-organ marked/. H, 
enlarged view Of the median ventral appendage, (All after Hudson.) 

of the body which have doubtless a similar function, e.g.. 
Microcodon (fig. 1, D, s) with its pair of lateral organs. 
Pedalion presents a pair of ciliated processes in the 
posterior region of the hody (fig. 3, B, o, and .L, e), which 
it can apparently use as a means of attachment; Dr 
Hudson states that he has seen it anchored by these and 
swimming round and round in a circle. They possibly re- 
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present the flaps found on the tail of other forms. Pedalion 
also has a small cihated mnscnlar process (fig 3, a, g) placed 
immediately below the mouth, and termed a “ chm,” ■which 
appears to he merely a greater development of a sort of 
lo-wer lip which occurs m many Eotifeis 

MiLSCular Sijstcm the JJoif/e?® present a m-ascukr system 
■winch IS generally very 'well developed Ti ansvei se stiiation occm s 
among the fibres to a varying extent, being well mailced in cases 
wheie the muscle is much used The muscles vliich move the 
body as a whole aie aiiaiiged as ciicular and longitudinal senes, 
hut they are arranged in special groups and do not foim a com- 
plete layer of the hody-wall as in the vaiious worms. Some of the 
longitudinal muscles aie specially developed in connexion inth tho 
tail or pedicle Othei muscles aio developed in connexion ivilh 
special systems of oigans, — the tioclial disks, the jaw aiiparatus, 
and the lepioductive system The muscles in connexion mth tho 
troehal diskscive to piotiude or withdraw it, and to move it about, 
when extruded, in vaiious diiectioiis The protuision is piohahly, 
howevei, geneially effected by the elasticity of the mtegument 
coming into play {fuiing tho lelaxatioii of thcietiaetoi niiiscles, and 
by a geneial coniiaction of the body wall The tentacuhfeioua 
apparatus of lolytoa and Gephyi ca is protiiidecl in the same maxinei 
TioclwZ Dish — Tins stiuctuio is the poeului chaiacteiistic of 
the class. It is homologous with tho ciliated bands of the laivte 
of Echuiodems, Chastopods, Molluscs, &c , and with tho tenta- 
oulifeious appaiatus of I’olygoa and GapJiyica, andhas been teimed 
m common with these a “velum ” This velum piesonts itself in 
various stages of complexity It is found as a single ciiciim-oial 
ring (pihdiwn), as a single pi® oral ring (Chaitopod laivse), or as 
a single piae-oial ring coexisting with one oi more piost-oral rings 
(Oh®topod laivffi, Ilolothuuan larvie) We may hero assume that 
the ancestral condition was a single ciicum-oial img associated 
with a terminal mouth and the absence of an anus, and that the exist- 
ence of other rings posterior to this is an oxpie&sion of mctameiic 
segmentation, ^ e , a rojiotition of siaulai paits With the develop- 
ment of a prostonuate condition a coitam change nocessauly takes 
jilaco in the position of this band a portion of it conies to ho 
longitudinally, but it may sLill remani a single hand, as in the 
larva of many Echinodorius How have the other above-men tioucd 
conditions of the velum come about * How 1ms the prie-oral band 
been developed * Two views have been held with regard to this 
question Accoiding to tho one view, the fact wdiethei tho single 
band is a prui-oral or a post-oial oiio depends upon tho position in 
which tho anus is about to develop. II tho anus develops in such 
a position that mouth and anus ho on ono and tho same side of tho 
hand, the latter becomes piro-oral , if, howovei, the anus develops 
so that tho mouth and anus lie upon opposite sides ol tho b.uul, 
tlio band becomes post-oial If wo liohl this view w'o must considei 
any second band, vhoihoi proa- oi post-oial, to aiiso as a now 
development Tho other view premises that tho anus always forms 
so as to leave tho priirutivo iing or “architroch” imst-oral, i e , 
between mouth and anus. Concuiieutly with the development of 
a prostomuim this aichitronh somewhat changes its jiosition and 
the two lateral portions come to lie longitudinally , those may ho 

3 sod to have mot in the median dorsal lino and to have 
ced so as to leave two iing.s — tho one prie-oral (a “ cophalo- 
troch”), the other post-oral (a “uraiichiutiooh”); tins lattor may 
atrophy, leaving the single pro3-oial iiiig, or xt may become further 
developed and thioivn into more oi less elaborate ioUls The exist- 
ing condition of tho troehal disk or velum in tho Moti/cm sooms to 
tho water of this article to hoar out the latter view as to the way 
in which modifications of the velum may have eomo about 
In its simplest condition it forms a single circiun oial ring, as m 
Jficrococfoji [fig 1, ii) Tho structiues at tho sides of tho mouth 
in this foim are stated to ho bustles, and have tlierefoio iiotluiig 
to do with tho velum (lig. 4, A, p). This simple iing may become 
thrown into folds, so iorming a sorics of proeos.ses standing up 
aioundtho mouth; this is tho condition m Siephanoceros (lig d, b, ?)). 
Theio are, however, but few foiins piosonting tins simple condi- 
tion , and it must be remembered that the ovideiico for the Assump- 
tion lieio made, that this is a persistent aichitroch and not a brau- 
chioti’och persisting ivlioro a cophalotrocli has vanished, is not at 
present coiiclusivo This band, may, while romaiuiag single and 
perfectly coiitmuous, become prolonged around a lobe overhanging 
tho mouth— a piostoimuin. This condition occurs in 
(fig. 4, B, iq jtJ), idle two sides of tho post-oral ring do not meet 
donsally, hut are eairied up and aro continuous with tho row of 
cilia lining tho “wheels.” There is thus ono continuous ciliated 
hand, 'a portion of which runs up in fionfc of tho mouth This 
condition coiroapouds to that of the Auncularian larva. Tho fold- 
ing of tho band has become already somewhat complicated ; fa 
hypothetical intermodiato condition is shown m fig 4, o, p The 
next stage in tho advancing coinploxiLy is tliat tlio prostomial por- 
tion of the band (fig. 4, 6, ii, p^) becomes separated as a distinct 
ring, a cephalotroch ; wo find such a stage in LadnvXaria, (fig. 4, 
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G, h), where both cephalotioch and hiancluotioch remain fauly 
simple m shape In Meliccrta (fig 4, i, j) both cep)lialoti och and 
buinchiotrocli aie thiown into folds Lastly, wo find that in such 
foims as Sioclmnus the cephalotioch becomes fust convoluted and 



Fig 4— Piagiami of the Tioohal Dislc K, iheroeodon B, tlio 

mouth lies in the centio of a ginup of tentacles 0, liypothcliuil Inleiincili.ito 
foim hotwoon Jfic/ocodon and Philodtm, slimviiiff Uio (lovoloimu'iil. of aino- 
stomial poition of the velum B, dojs.il viun ot tho fiamc H, I'hiloilina 1, 
(loi sal view of tliosamo G, Lacinnhuia., tho ilotLcd lino icpiesouts 1 lie coi- 
tion of tho velum winch Inshocomoso] auitcilas a spouul uiig— au'pliiilotuiih 
H, cloisal view of tho .same I, Meliutla, tho cliitlod lino lopiesoiils the 
cephalotioch, both this mul tho hiimoliiiitioch lia\ o bocomo tin own intti lolds 
J", tloisal view 01 tho same K,ff?r(u/«(;)ws , Ihoio Is a laiKO ]na'-(iuil lolio 
with tliico ciliated logions, shmin by the doited hues c, c, a di-uontliiUdiiH 
cephalotioch L, doisal viuw of tho same 
m, mouth, p, y, vihim , f>, auliituicli , j>‘, iimllou ot tho niclillindi which 
heoouu's caiucd foivvaul to lino tho piosloiiiial logloii, but doos not bi’tomo 
bopaiated, c, cophalotioch. (OiigUuil) 

then discontinuous (lig. 4, k, l, c), and finthor it may hoeoiiui so 
loduced as to bo lopic&cutcd only by a iuw isoLitml Uifts, as ui 
jUplmcJma (lig 1, i, a and x'), m such a loriu iis Lmdui (fig. 15, u) 
the bumolnotrocli lias vamsbod and the cvplialotiiu’li has liueunu' 
lodnced to tho two small iiatchos at tho sides of tlie heatl 
Tho tiochal appaiatus soivos tho lloiifi nt, tis a locoiruiiive oi'gtiu 
and to bung tho food jwiticles to the mouth , tho cilia woik so aa 
to produce cuirenla towards tho inouLh 
Di(jct,thva System . — This consists of Ihci tollowiiig logums ™(1) 
the oral cavity, (2) the pliaryuN:; (li) tlio lesopliagiis , (•!) tlio 
stomach , (5) tho mtostmo, which toriiunatcs lu an anus. Tins 
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a Polyzoan larva, Avliile Entcroplea is piobably a male Rotifei, and, 
like the otlier males, in a xediieed condition Tlieie is no reason foi 
considering tins mastax as the liomologue of cither the gastiiemill of 
Crustaceans on the one hand oi the teeth in the Chsetopods’ pliaiynx 
on the other , it is meiely homoplastic with these sti netnies, but has 
attained a specialized degieo ot development Both the phaiynx 
and the oesophagus which folloivs it aie lined with chitin The 
oesophagus vanes in length and in some geneia is absent {PMlo- 
clinadsa), the stomach following immediately upon the phaiynx 
The stomach is geneially large , its w^all consists of a layei of veiy 
laige ciliated cells, which often eoiitam fat globules and yellowish- 
gieen oi blown paiticles, and outside these a connective tissue 
membrane , muscular fibiillte have also been desciihed Veiy 
constantly a pan of glands open into the stomach, and probably 
represent the hepato-pancieatic glands of otliei Inveitehiates 
Bollowuig upon the stomach there is a longer oi shoitei intestine, 
which ends in the cloaca The intestine is lined by ciliated cells 
In foinis living m an uiceolus the intestine turns lound and luns 
foiwaid, the cloaca being placed so as to debouch over the maigin 
of the uiceolus The cloaca is often veiy laige , the nejihiidia and 
oviducts may open into it, and the eggs lodge theie on their way 
outwaids , they aie thiown out, as aie the fjecal masses, by an 
eveision of the cloaca A‘!planchna, Eotommata sieholdn, and cei- 
taiii species of Asuoiiw) pjia aie said to he devoid of intestine oi 
anus, exciementitious matters being ejected through the mouth (11) 
Neplmidia — The coelom contains a fluid in which vciy minute 
coipuselcs have been detected Thoie is no tiaee of a true vasculai 
system The iiephudia (lig 2, E, n) piesent a voiy intoiesting 
stage of dovelopineut They consist of a pair of tubules with an 
intiacellulai luinou lunniiig up the sides of the body, at times 
meiely sinuous, at otheis considoiahly convoluted From these 
aie given oil at iiiogulai inteivals short latcial blanches, each of 
which terminates in a flanio-coll pi eoisely similar in stiuctiue to 
the flame-cells found in. Plauaiians, Tiomatodes, and Ccstodos , 
liGio us there the (jnestion whoihor they aio open to tho coelom oi 
not must lemaiii at piosont nndoculod At the base these tubes 
open oiLhor into a poimauoiiL hladdci which communicates with the 
cloaca or into a structiuo pieseiiliug <a])paioiitIy no advance in its 
dovolopinoiii upon tho eontiaeiile vacuole of a cihato Infusoiian 
Nerw^l'> HyMom and Sonito-O'igan'i — Various structnics have been 
spoken of as nervous which aio now acknowledged to have been 
oiiouoously so doscxibod (18) Thoio is a supia-cesoiihagcal gang- 
lion which ofLeu attains consuloiable dimensions, and pioseuts a 
lohod appearanco (Ilg 2, A and b, g). Connected with this aie tho 
(>yo-spots, which are seldom absent "Whoro these are most highly 
developed a leus*liko stiuotuio is piosont, pioduced by a thicken- 
ing ol tho cuticle. In tho genus llohfcr and other foims these aio 
placed upon tho piotrusihlo ])oition of the head, and so appear to 
have didbreiit positions at diifeieut moments The numboi of eye- 
spots varies from one to twelve or more They are usually md, led- 
cUsh-brown, violet, or black in colour, Othoi stmetures aie found 
which doubtless act as sonse-oigans Tho calcar above-mentioned 
gonoially boats at its extiemity stiifliaiis whicli have been deiuon- 
stiatod to bo in connexion with a ncivo fibiil On the ventral sni- 
faeo of tho hotly just below the mouth a soniow'hat similar struetuie 
IS often dovolopod— tho chin Theio aie besides at times special 
organa, like tho tw'o lateral organs m Micioeodon (fig 1, n, s), which 
no doubt 111 common with the calcar and dun have a tactile function 
Ilrprodiiaiiva Organs and Development — The RoLifara w'cie 
formerly consulored to lie hermaphiodito, but, while the ovary was 
always clear and distinct, thcie was always some difficulty about 
tlio testis, and various structures w'oro put forwaid as repiesenting 
that organ. Ono by one, however, small organisms have been dis- 
co voroif and dcsciibcd us the mules of certain species of Eotifcis, 
until at the present time degoueraf cil males are known to occur in 
all tho families except that of tho Philodimdm The male Rotifeis 
aio jirovided with a single circlet of cilia (a peritioch), a nerve 
ganglion, oyo-spots, muscles, and nopluidial tubules all in a some- 
what reduced condition, but there is usually no tiace of mouth or 
stomach, tho main portion of the body being occupied by the testi- 
cular sac. There is an. apeiture coiresponding with the cloaca of the 
female, where tho testis opens into the base of an eveisible penis 
Tho males of Flosciclana are shown m flg. 1 The male of F^lion 
mira possesses rudimentary appendages, Tho ovaiy is usually a 
laige gland lying beside the stomach connected w’lth a shoit oviduct 
which opens into tho cloaca Tho ova often present a reddish hue 
[Philodtna roseola, Brachionm rahens), due doubtless, like the led 
colour of many Crustacean ova, to the presence of tetronerythiin. 

Up to tho present our emhiyological knowledge of the group is 
very inoompfoto. Many Rotifers are knoivn to lay winter and 
summer eggs of different character The winter eggs aie piovided 
with a thick shell md probably lequiie fertihzation. Two or three 
of thorn are often carried about attached to the parent {Brackwnw, 
Mtonmata), but they are usually laid and fall into the mud, there 
to remain till the following spring Tho summer eggs are of two 
kinds, the so-called male and female ova, both of which are stated 
to dev^op piarthpisogenetmally., They may he carried about m 
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laige numbeis in the cloaca oi oviduct or attached to the body of 
the paient The female ova give rise to female and the male ova 
to male individuals Male individuals are only foimed in the 
autumn m time to feitihze the winter ova 

Habitat and Mode of Life — The Jdotifei a are distri- 
buted all over the earth’s surface, inhabiting both fresh 
and salt water The greater number of species inhabit 
fresh water, occurring m 23ools, ditches, and streams A 
few species will appear in countless numbers in infusions 
of leaves, &c , but their appearance is generally delayed 
until the putrefaction is nearly over Species of Rotifer 
and PModina appear in this way A few marine forms 
only have been described — Brachionus mulleri, B hepta- 
tonus, SyncJiaeta baltica, and others 

A few forms are piarasitic Albertia lives in the intestine 
of the eaithworm ; a form has been described as occurring 
in the body-cavity of Bynapta , a small form was also 
observed to constantly occur in the velar and radial canals 
of the fresh watei jelly-fish, Limnocodnm. JLotommata 
paiasitica leads a parasitic existence within the hollow 
spheies of Volvox glohator, sufficient oxygen being given 
off by the Yolvox for its respiration 

Many Kotifers exhibit an extraoidinary power of resist- 
ing drought Various observers have dried certain species 
upon the slide, kept them dry foi a certain length of time, 
and then watched them come to life very shortly after the 
addition of a drop of water The animal draws itself to- 
gether, so that the cuticle completely protects all the softer 
paits and prevents the animal itself from being thoroughly 
diied. This process is not without parallel in higher 
gioups ley, many land snails wall draw themselves far into 
the shell, and secrete a complete operculum, and can remain 
in this condition for an almost indefinite amount of time 
The eggs are also able to withstand drying, and are pro- 
bably blown about from place to place The Rotifera can 
bear gieat variations of temperature without injury 
Since their removal from among the JProtOioa various 
attemjits have been made to associate the Rohfe’) a with 
one or other large phylum of the animal kingdom 
Huxley, insisting upon the importance of the trochal disk, 
put forward the view that they w^ere “permanent Echmo- 
derm larvm,” and formed the connecting link between 
the Feniertidoe and the Hematoid worms Eay Lankester 
proposed to associate them with the Chmtopoda and 
Artkrojpoda in a group Appendiculata, the peculiarities in 
the stiucture of Pedalion forming the chief reason for 
such a classification There is, however, no proof that we 
thus express any genetic relationship The well developed, 
coelom, absence of metameric segmentation, peisistenee of 
the trochal disk in vaiying stages of development, and the 
structure of the nephndia are all characters which point to 
the Rotifera as very near representatives of the common 
ancestors of at any rate the MolVmca, Aithropoda, and 
Gimtopoda, But the high development of the mastax, 
the specialized character of the lorica in many forms, the 
movable spines of Polyarthra, the limbs of Pedalion, and 
the lateral appendages of Asplanchna, the existence of a 
diminutive male, the formation of two varieties of ova, aU 
point to a specialization in the direction of one or other of 
the above mentioned groups Such specialization is at 
most a slight one, and does not justify the definite associa- 
tion of the Rotifera in a single phylum with any of them. 

Classification — The following classification has been 
recently put forward by Hr C. T. Hudson (19). 

Class ROTIFERA 
Order I — Rlnzota 

Fixed forms j foot attached, transversely ivnnfeled, non -retractile 
truncate. 

Earn. 1 ^ Flosoulaiiiadjh Moscnilai la , BUphanoc&ros. 

Earn. 2 Mbliosetam i Mehcerta, OepThcdosopkon, Megalo- 
I trocha, Bvmmas, Pastes, Laanulairia, OonooMtus, 
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Oulei II — Bdelloida 
Foims which ?wini and ciecp like a leech , foot letiactile, 
jointed, telescopic, teimiuation fuicate 

Tam 3 PHiLODiNADiE riiilodma, Rotifa, Oallidina 

Oulei III — Ploima 
Foims wliicli swan only 

Grade A Illoricata 

Fam, 4 HTDA'UNADiE Sydatinci, TJnnops 

Fam 5 SYNCHAirADiC Synclimta, Polya? th a 

Fam 6 NoioMMATADiE Noto'mnaia, Dtglem, Fmeulmia, 

Scandiiwi, Pleu? oti oclm, Diste?nma 
Fam 7 Tni-tETHRAa^ T?mt7ifa 

Fam S AsPLANCHNADiE Aspla?ichm 

Giade B Loricata 

Fam 9 BnACHiONinA: Bt acliioims, Koteus, A?ui?son, Sac- 

culus 

Fam 10 P'lEEODiNADic Pteiodina, Pompholyx 
Fam 11 Euohlaniea! EuMmiis, Saljmia, Diplax, Mo?io~ 
styla, Cohmis, Mo^iuoa, Mctopodia, StcpJmnops, Mmiotoui, 
Mastigocerca, DinocJia? is 

Oidci IV —Sciitopoda 

Foims which swan with then ciliaiy wienth, and skip hy means 
of hollow limhs with inteinal locomotoi muscles 
Fam 12 Pedalionidie Pedalion 

The above list includes only the principal gcneia Theie aie, 
however, a uunibei of forms which could not be placed in any ot 
the above families 

Abereani Forms 

T) ochospJmra mquato?'ialis (hg 6, g), found by Semper m the 
Philippine Islands, closely lesembles a inonotrochal polychoetous 



FiO fl— Vfli Ions abou'ant foims A, Ua/uOoro/TOsCiiftci Clnpaibdc) a.mastax 
15, Seison nebaHm (aftei Claus) m, mouth , vi/, position of the aportuieof (he 
vas dofeiciis C, Lindia torulo^a a, ciliated pi ucesses at the sides of the bead 
leproseiitinp; ocplinlohooh, oo, oyo-spnls D, E, and F, Apsilv't lenUJojnm 
(aftei Mocznllcoiv) D, adult female with expanded pi oboscis m, position of 
the mouth, i, lateral sense oi pans E. young fiec-swiinmiiig female F, adult 
male G, Tj othosphmra mquatonalti, (sdtax fcoinpoi) w, mouth, o', ganglion , 
a, anus , 6, lelum, oe, eye-spot, c, muscles 

larva while possessing undoubtedly Rotiforal characters. Ifecznikow 
has dosciibed a remarkable form, Apsdus ImlifurmiA (hg 6, n, e, 
and e), the adult female of which is entirely devoid of cilia but 
possesses a soit of rotractile hood , the young female and the males 
are not thus modihed Clapar^do discover ed fixed to the bodies of 
small Ohgochffltes a cm ions non-cihated form, Baled? o calmis (Rg 
6, a), which has a worin-hke very contractile hody and a well- 
developed mastax As mentioned above, the cilinkon is reduced to 
a minimum in the curious worm-hko form Lindia (fig 6, o) Seiso?i 
iiebahm (Rg, 6, B), living on the surface of Nehalim, which was 
described originally by Giube, is the same form as the SaccoMella 
nebalm, which was supposed by Van Benoden and Ilesso to he a 
leech. It has been shown by Claus to bo mei ely an abeiraiit Rotifer 
Of the curious aquatic forms Ictlujdiuon, Ghictonotiis, Turhmella, 
Lasyditis, Gephalidium^ Chietura, and Re?f)iidas?js, which Meezmkow 
and ClapaiAcle iiiclndod under the name Qastroincka, no further 
account can bo given here They are possibly aUiod to the Botifera, 
but are devoid of mastax and tioohal disk. 

The following aie some of the more Impoitant memons, &c , on i\\<i Itottfe? a 
(1) Leeuwenhoek, Plnl Prans , 1701-1704 (S) Ehrenhcig. Pie Ivifimontthie? ehm 
als wlllommem Organumn, 1888 (3) M E Dujarclln, Jlist Not des Zoophytes 

Iiifusoires, 18il. (4) W C WilliamHon, " On MehoeHa nngens," Quart Jour 
Micr. Set, 1853 0rh II Gosso, “On Meliierta nngensP Quart *Jour Micr 
!^n , 1858. (6) T 11 Huxley, “ On LacinuJaria sociaha," Trans Alter Soc , 1853 
(7) Fi Leydig, “ Ueher den Bau und die systcmatlsoho Sfcellungdci Radorthlere,” 
Zeit,f, w Zool,vi., 1864 (8) Ph II Gosse, PMl Trans , 1866, (9) F Cohn, Zett 
f w. Zool„ vil ,ix , and xil (10) Ph H Qosse, Phil Tram , 1858 (11) Piltohaid, 
Infusoria, 1861 (18. 18, 14) 0. T. Hudson, “On Pedalion," Quart Jour Mtci. 

/Sii, 1872, and Afoyithly Micr ./bw* , 1871 and 1872 (16) E Ray Lankester, “On 
Pedalion" Quai t Jour, Micr Sci , 1872 (16) El Meezmkow, “ On Apsilus lenti~ 
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foimis," Zeit f w Zool ,1812 (17) C Sempei, “On Ti ocho’iphai) a," Zeii f w 

7,n(a -VY 11 1S72 (18) K Eckstein, “Die Rotatoiiender Uiugegt-nd ion Giessen, ' 

Zeit f w Zool, 1888 (19) C T Hudson, “On aa Attempt to leclassify Rotifeis," 
Ctaait Jour Mia Sci , 1S84 (A G B ) 

EOTEOU, Jean de (1609-1650), the greatest tragic 
poet of France befoie Corneille, was born on August 21, 
1609 at Dreux m Normandy, and died of the plague at 
the same place on the 28th Juue 1650 His family was 
of small means but of not inconsideiable station, and 
seems to have had a kind of hereditary connexion with 
the magistiacy of the town of Dreux He himself was 
“lieutenant paitieulier et civil, ” a post not easy to tians- 
late, but apparently possessing some affinity to a Scotch 
sheriffshij) substitute Kotroii, howevei, went veiy early 
to Pans, and, though three yeais younger than Corneille, 
with whom he was intimately acquainted, began play-wiitmg 
befoie him With few exceptions the only events recorded 
of his life aie the successive appeaiances of his plays and 
his enrolment in the band of five poets who had the not 
very honouiable or congenial duty of turning Eichelieu’s 
dramatic ideas into shape Eotiou’s own fust piece, 
L’jETypocoiidriaque, appeared when he was only seventeen. 
His second, La Bague de VOuUi, an adaptation in part 
fioiii Lope de Vega, was much bettor, much more sugges- 
tive, and much more characteristic It is the first of 
seveial plays in which Eotrou, following or sinking out 
for himself a way which did not lead to much for the time 
but which was again entered at the Eomantic revival, 
endeavoured to naturalize in Fiance the romantic comedy 
which had flourished in Spain and England instead of tho 
classical tragedy of Seneca and the classical comedy of 
Terence Corneille, as is known to rcadeis of his early 
work, had considerable Icaumga m tho same direction, 
and yielded but slowly and unwillingly to tho pi os, sure of 
cntieal opinion and tho public tasto. Eotiou’s biilliant 
but hasty and unequal work showed throughout marks oi 
a stiongci adhesion to the Spanish (it is noodloss to say 
that neither writer is likely to have known tho English) 
model. CleagHor et JDonsth^ JDiane, Les OGcadims Ber- 
dues, L’JIeiaeuse Constance, pieces which succeeded each 
otlici veiy rapidly, woio all in tho Spanish stylo, Tboii 
the aiithoi changed his school, and, in 1632, imitated very 
closely the Memeclmii of Hautu.s and tho Jlei cules OHisam 
of Seneca. A crowd of comedies and tragi -comodios 
followed, and by the time he was twenty-eight (when 
documents exist showing the sale of two batches of them 
to tho bookseller Qiiinet foi the sum of 220 livres tour- 
nois) Eotrou had written nearly a score of plays. Ho 
was marued in 1640, and had three children, a son and 
two daughters (none of whom, however, continued the 
name), and it seems that he went to live at Dreux. Pre- 
viously, vague and anecdotic tradition describes him as 
having led rather a wild life in Paris, and espocially as 
having been much addicted to gambling. Among his 
pieces written before his marriage were a iran.slaiion of 
tho Amphitryon under the title of Les Deux Sosies, which 
was not useless to Molifere, Antigone, which was not usoloss 
to Eacine, and Laure BersemtH (in the opposite stylo to 
these classical pieces), winch has much merit Those wore 
followed by others until, in 1646 and 1647, Eotrou pro- 
duced his three masterpieces, Baint Genest, a story of 
Christiau martyrdom containing some amusing by-])lay, 
one noblo speech, and a good deal of dignified action j 
Don Bertrand de Galrhe, a comedy of merit ; and Ven~ 
ceslas, which is considered in Franco his mastorpioco, and 
which in a manner kept the stage till our own times. Tho 
subject (m which a father, being constrained to choose 
between his duty as king and his parental affection, 
pardons his son for a murder he has committed, but 
immediately abdicates as feeling himself unworthy to 
reign) was taken from Francisco do Eojas ; the execution, 
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tliougli unequal, is in paits very fine Rotrou’s death 
and its circumstances are known to many who never lead 
a line of his plays He was in Pans when the plague 
broke out at Dreux, the mayor fled, and all was con- 
fusion Ptotrou, reversing the conduct of Montaigne in 
somewhat similar circumstances, at once went to his post, 
caught the disease, and died in a few houis 

Potion’s great fertility (he has left thiity-five collected 
plays besides others lost, stiayed, oi uncollected), and 
perhaps the uncertainty of dramatic plan shown by his 
hesitation almost to the last between the classical and 
the lomantic style, have injured his work He has no 
thoroughly good play, haidly one thoroughly good act 
But his situations are often pathetic and noble, and as a 
tragic poet properly so called he is at his best almost the 
equal of Coineille and perhaps the superior of Kacine 
His single lines and single phrases have a brilliancy and 
force not to be found in Prench drama between Corneille 
and Hugo. 

A complete edition of Rotioii was edited in five volumes by 
Viollet le Duo in 1820 In 1882 M de Roncliaud published a 
handsome edition of six plays — Bamt Ge/iest, VcmesUiSfDmBeiUa'iid 
da Gahate, Antigone^ HercuU Mowaiit, and Cosioes, — the lattei 
Kotiou’s last play and a lemaikable one Venccdas and Saint 
Gcneat are also to be iuund in the Uhefs-d' c&uvi a Tiagxgiics of the 
Collection Didot 

EOTTEEHAM, a city of the Hethei lands in the pro- 
vince of South Holland, situated in 51° 55' 19" N lat 
and 4° 29' 7" E. long, on the right bank of the Nieuwe 
hfaas at the point whore it is joined by the Potte, a small 



1 (Jioole Mavkt and statue of Eiasmus I 3 Post Office 

2 Boui'fto. I 4 Boynians Maseum 

stream rising near Moerkapelle By rail it is 14|- miles 
south-east of The Hague and 44|- south of Amsterdam. 
As defined by its ITth-centnry fortifications the town was 
an isosceles triangle with a base of 1^ miles along the 
river, but in modern times it has spread out m all direc- 
tions beyond the limits of its own commune (which was 
increased in 1869 by the island of Eijenoord and part of 
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the south bank of the iivei) into those of Delfshaven, 
Kralingen, and Hiilegeisberg A huge djke on which 
stands Hoog Straat or High Street divides the triangular 
poition into nearly equal parts — the inner and the outer 
town , and the latter is cut up into a senes of pemn&ulas 
and islands by the admirable system of harbours to which 
Eotteidam owes so much of its prosperity The ceutial 
part of the rivei fiontage is lined by a bioad quay called the 
Boompjes from the trees with which it is planted From 
the apex of the triangle the town is bisected by a great 
railway viaduct (erected about 1870, and mainly con- 
structed of iron), which is continued across the river to 
Fijenooid and the south bank by a budge on a similarly 
gland scale, the line being the Gieafc Southern Pailway 
which connects Belgium and Holland and crosses the 
Hollandsch Hiep by the Moeidijk bridge Parallel with 



the railway bridge the municipality, in 1873, built a road- 
budge, and apart from their ordinary function these con- 
sti actions have proved a sufficient barrier to prevent the 
ice-blocks of the upper part of the river from descending 
so as to interfere with the seaward navigation. Tram- 
ways, introduced in 1880, are being gradually extended 
to various subuibs While some nine or ten Piotestant 
sects, the Poman Catholics, the Old Poman Catholics, 
and the Jews aie all represented in Botterdam, none oi 
the ecclesiastical buildings are of primaiy architectural 
interest The Groote Kerk or Laurenskerk is a Gothic 
brick structure of the fifteenth century with a tower 297 
feet high , it has a fine rood screen and an excellent 
organ, and contains the monuments of Lambeit Hendriks- 
zoon, Egbert Meenweszoon Kortenaar, Witte Corneliszoon 
de Witt, Johan van Brakel, Johan van Liefde, and other 
Dutch naval heroes Among the more conspicuous secular 
bmldings are the Boy mans Museum, the town-house 
(restored in 1823-1827), the exchange (1723), the Delft 
Gate (1766), the court-house, the post and telegraph office 
(1875), the corn exchange, the seamen’s home (1855), the 
hospital (1846), and the theatres The Boymans Museum 
IS mainly a picture gallery, which became the property of 
the town in 1847 When the building, oiiginally erected 
in 1662-63 as the assembly house of Schieland, was 
burned down m 1864, most of the pictures perished, but 
the museum was restored by 1867, and the collection, 
steaddy recruited, is again iich in the works of Dutch 
artists The ground floor also contains the city archives 
and the city library The maritime museum, established 
in 1874 by the Yacht Club, is a remarkable collection of 
ship models, and the Society of Experimental Philosophy 
has a considerable collection of instruments, books, and 
specimens. At the noith-west corner of the town an area 
of several acres is occupied by the zoological garden, which 
dates from 1857. Besides the Erasmus Gymnasium the 
XXI — 2 
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educational institutions coinpiise an academy ot art and 
teclimcal science, a naial school, an industrial school, a 
deaf and dumb asylum, tbc In the Grootc Maikt (to 
the south of the Hoog Stxaat) stands the bronze statue of 
Erasmus (Gerut Gerrits), eiected by Ins fellow-citizens in 
1662 j and Iiis birth-house, now a tavcin in Wi]de Iveik- 
straat, is distinguished by a Latin inscription The 
statue by Grefs of Gijsbeit Karel van Hogendoip (1762- 
1834), a great Dutch statesman, gives his name to the 
Hogendorpsplein, formeily Boymansplmn, behind the 
museum, m the “Park,” which extends west along the 
hank of the Maas, is a marble statue by Strackee of Hen- 
duk Tollens, the Dutch poet, and the JSTicnwmaikt is 
adorned with a fountain in memoiy of the jubilee (1863) 
of the restoiation of Dutch independence (1813) Exten- 
sive woiks for supplying the town with filteiod water were 
constructed between 1870 and 1875, the water in the 
river and canals being lendeied unwholesome by the 
seweiage, the treatment of which natuially presents gieat 
difficulties in a city lying in great pait below high-water 
level The most important industrial establishment is 
that of the Kethcrlauds Steamboat Company, who aie ship- 
owners, shipbuilcleis, and engineers, thoie axe also exten- 
sive sugar-refineries and a gioat variety of smaller factones 
for the production of lead, non, and copper waics, white 
lead, varnishes, tobacco and cigars, beer and vinegar, 
chocolate and confectionery, &c Eotterdam is, howcvei, 
not so much a manufactuiing as a commercial city, and 
its commercial pi ogress has been very striking since the 
middle of the century While ni 1846 it had only 
321,764 tons out of the total of 1,024,705 tons which 
then represented the export trade of the hTotliei lands, in 
1883 It had 1,940,026 tons out of a total of 3,953,009 
tons In 1850 it had only 27 9 per cent, of the outgoing 
vessels, and 35 77 per cent of the tonnage; by 1870 
it had 35 60 per cent, of the vessels and 50 37 of the 
tonnage, and by 1883 43 75 per cent, of the vessels, 
and 49 08 of the tonnage, Eottoidam has thus become 
what Amsterdam formerly was — the principal poit la 
the country Eor stearaeis it is now, since the opening 
of the new waterway through tho Iloek van Holland iii 
1872, only two hours distant from the sea, and the channel 
is deep enough for vessels drawing 22 feet of watcr.^ 
From 4471 vessels with a register tonnage of 1,688,700 
tons in 1873, the shipping clearing from the Netherlands 
by the now waterway had increased by 1884 to 8177 
vessels with legistoi tonnago of 4,382,100 tons Dp- 
wards of 18,000 emigrants left Europe by Eotterdam m 
1881 Besides its maritime tiadc Eotterdam commands 
a most oxtensivo river traffic, not only with tho towns 
of tho Netherlands, but with those of Belgium and Ger- 
many With Germany alone its Eliine trafiic amounted 
in 1883 to 1,706,587 tons, against 2,021,644 for all the 
other ports of the Netherlands. On January 1, 1883, 
Eotterdam owned 43 sailing vessels and 50 steain-ships 
•w ith a united aggregate burden of 99,018 tons Owin g 

^ Pieviottsly ilia only diieot way to the sea was by tbe Biielle 
(Enll) Channel, where m 185C tho fairway hail giailually thimnishea 
in depth to 5 laet at low water and 11 or 12 feet at liigh water In 
1866 tho works for the new watsiway wore coinnieuccd, and by 
NoYQinber 1808 tho canal from the Soheur (oi noithem aim of tho 
Maas) acioRs the Hook had been dug Tho seaward piers were coux- 
loted to tlia originally pxoposod length of (togotlier) 2800 inelies, 
lit in 1874 they were prolonged to a total of 4300 laetres, thus 
jutting out into the sea for moie than a milo Contiaiy to expecta- 
tions the scour was not strong enough to widen tha fan way, and 
works for this puipose were coiinncnoed in 1877, and at a later pienod 
tha width of 000 metres between the pieis was reduced to 700 inetiea 
by constructing an inner piei nortli of tha south piei Tho -whole 
work has cost upwards of 23,000,000 guilders (.£1,7.10,000) — 15^ 
millions expended up to 1879, and 7f between 1881 and 1884 With 
the exception of a contribution of not moio than 3,000,000 fiomthe 
Intyof Rjllerdain, the entire sum has been paid by the state. 
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to tlie great inciease of navigation and commerce the 
berfclnng accommodation of tlie port fiequentiy pioves too 
small, tliougli by tlie works at Eijenoord tlie length of the 
quays lias of late yeaia been extended by about 8000 
metres Tins island, two-thuds of which was puichased 
by the town in 1591 and the remaining third m 1658, 
was dyked in 1795, and became the scat of a building 
which has been in succession a pest-house, a military 
ho&pjital, a naval college, and a pnvate industiial school 
The Netherlands Steamboat Company established its woik- 
shops there in 1825 , and in 1873 the Rotterdam Tiading 
Company began to construct the harbours and -warehouses 
which have been pux’chased by the city The population 
of the coiiiinune of Eotteidam, which did not much exceed 
20 000 in 1633, was 53,212 in 1796, 72,294 in 1830, 
8AS13 in 1850, 105,858 in 1860, 132,054 in 1876, and 
148,102 in 1879-80 In 1870 tho city contained 
111,256 inhabitants, the suburbs 3341, and tho ships 
2478, and in 1884 the total, exclusive ol the shipping, 
w^as 169,477. 

Eotteidam piobably ones its origin to tho castles of Wona and 
Bub^ci-stoiu, of -ttludi the former was laid in nuns by tho Ilcek 
piuty 111 1 126 In 1299 Count John I guuitud tho “ good people 
of llotterdaui” the same rights as the buighcrs of Bovcxwijk, nud 
freedom fioin toll iii all Ins lands In 1597 a sixth extension of tho 
town’s area took place, and a seventh lollowcd in 1009 Iraiicis 
of Biedeiode seized tho place m 1188, but had to suueiiilcr it to tho 
cuipeioi Maximilian m 1489 Tho Spainaids veic in pobsessioii 
fioiii Apnl gtli to July 31st 1572, having gamed cntiaueo paitly by 
treacliGiy and paiLly by foico (&cc Jifotley, Dutch ) iy 

■\\a& at ti ineeiiiifif of the states liold ut liottordaiu lu Juiio lC7a 
that tho lohcf ot Leyden uas dedenmnod on, tliongli it was not 
till 1580 that tlio town ohtaincd a \otc iii tho assembly. 

EOUBAIX, a maiiiifaciunng town of Eianco, tho 
second in population in tho department of Noul, lies to tho 
north-cast of Lille on the Ghent Eailway and on tho 
canal connecting the lower Deiilo with Scheldt by tho 
Marq and Espiorio Several tiamway lines travel so the 
town and connect it with vauous manufactnriDg centres in 
the neighbourhood Tho population of Eoubaix, winch in 
1881 was 79,700 (tho communo 91,757), is almost eutiidy 
inanufacturing, and tho tiading liuns ol the town gave 
euiploymont besides to an equally largo number of hands 
in the vicinity The weaving establishments iiiimher 300 
(250 for woollen or woollen and cotton goods), the leading 
products bomg fancy and figured b tufts for waistcoat.s, 
trousers, overcoats, and drosses, velvet, haiAgo, Orleans, 
furniture coverings, and the like Tho yearly production 
IS estnuated at £6,000,000, but the annual turnover ex- 
ceeds £8,000,000, if all tho industries of the place me 
taken into account. These mcludo 70 wool-spinning mills, 
12 cotton mills, silk-work.s, wool-combiiig ostablishmciuts, 
carpet manufactoiius, dye-houses, soap-works, machine 
worlm, and foundries Eouhaix possesses several interest- 
ing cliurchc.s, a library and ait inubouin, a mo.st iiitoresihig 
musciiin of local industucs, communal schools of art and 
music, an industrial school for weaving, founded in 1857, 
a chauihcr of cominoice dating from 1871, a chainber of 
arts and maniifactuiGS, a board of [uuddioinmes, and an 
agricultiual and horticultural society. 

Tlio prosperity of Konlmx luis its ongui in tho first factory 
fiaiichise, giaiitcil in 1409 by Chailos tlui liolil to T’otcr of litm- 
baiv, a (leseeuclant of tho luyal Iiotiso of Rritauny ; but tho great 
f ovclopmciit of tlie mauuf.icluinig iiulu.stncH of tlu) tovu ami the 
giowth of its pojuilation tluto from tho Erencli Itoyolution 'Tho 
iiopulation, vliicli in 1804 yaa only 8700, bail ilsm m ISOl to 
40,274, m 18G6 to 65,001, and in 1876 to 83,000. 

ROUBILIAO, Louis EnANgois (1095-1762), an able 
French sculptor. Born at Lyons in 1695, he became a 
pupil of Balthasar of Dresden and of N. Coustou, About 
the year 1720 he settled in London, and soon became the 
most popular sculptor of the time in England, quite super- 
seding the established success of tho Flemish Eysbraock, 
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He died on January 11, 1762, and was buried m the church 
of St Marfcm-m-the-Fields Eoubiliac was very largely 
employed for portrait statues and busts, and especially for 
sepulchral monuments in Westminster Abbey and else- 
where His chief works m the abbey are the monuments 
of Handel, Admiral Warren, Marshal Wade, Mis Night- 
ingale, and the duke of Argyll, the last of these being the 
first work which established Eoubihac’s fame as a sculptor. 
The statues of George I , Sir Isaac Newton, and the duke 
of Somerset at Cambridge, and of George II in Golden 
Square, London, were also hxs work, as well as many other 
important pieces of poi trait sculpture. Tiimty College, 
Cambridge, possesses a senes of busts of distinguished 
members of the college by him 

Roubiliac possessed much skill in portiaiture, and was 
technically a real master of his art, but unhappily he lived 
at a time whan it had reached a very low ebh His 
figures aro uneasy, devoid of dignity and sculpturesque 
breadth, and his draperies are treated m a manner more 
suited to painting than sculptiiie His excessive striving 
after dramatic eflect takes away from that repose of atti- 
tude which is so necessary for a portrait in marble His 
most cclcbiated work, the Nightingale monument, in the 
north transept of Westminster Abbey, a marvel of 
technical skill, is only saved fioni being luclicious by its 
ghastly ludeousiiess On this the dying wife is represented 
as sinking in the arms of hei husband, who m vain strives 
to ward off a dart which Death is aiming at her The 
lower part of the monument, on which the two portrait 
figures stand, is shaped like a tomb, out of the opening 
door of which Death, as a lialf-voilod skeleton, is bursting 
foith Wonderful patience and anatomical realism ]are 
lavished on the marble bones of tins hideous figure, and 
the whole of the grim conception is earned out with much 
skill, but in the worst possible taste. The statue of 
Handel m the south transept is well modelled, hut the 
abtiiiido IS affected and the face void of any leal expres- 
sion It is a striking proof of the degraded taste of the age 
that these painful woiks when first set up were enthusi- 
astically admired 

ROUGHER, Jean Antoine (1745-1791), a French 
poet, to whom a melancholy fate and some desciiptive 
vers© equal to anything wnttcu during at least three- 
quarters of a century b^y any of liis countrymen except 
Andre Ohbnior, gave some loputation, was bom on 
February 17, 1745 at Montpelliei, and perished by the 
guillotine at Pans on July 25, 1794 Ho wrote an 
epithalamium on Louis XVI and Mario Antoinette, gained 
the favour of Turgot, and obtained a salt-tax collector- 
ship Ills main poem was entitled Zes Mois} it appeared 
in 1779, wasjiraised m MB , damned in print, and restored 
to a just appreciation by the students of literature of the 
present century It has the drawbacks of merely didactic- 
descriptive poetry on tlie groat scale, but much grace 
and spirit in joarta, Roucher was by no means anti- 
revolutionary, but ill-luck and perhaps his unpopular em- 
ployment made him a victim of the Revolution He lay 
m prison for nearly a year before his death, and went to 
it on the same tumbril with Chenier. The mahcious wit 
of Rivaroka mot on the ill-success of Zes Mois, “ C’est 1© 
plus beau naufrage du si^cle,” is not intelligible unless it 
IS said that one of the most elahoiate passages describes a 
shipwreck. 

ROUEN, a city of France, the ancient capital of 
Normandy, and now the administrative centre of the 
department of Seine Inf6rienre, the seat of an arch- 
bishopric and a court of appeal, and the headquaarters of 
the third corps d%rm40, stands on a level site on the 
right bank of the Seine in 49* 26" N. lat and 1“ 6' E. 
long, at the point where it is joined by the Aubette and 


I the small Riviere de Hobec • it has also crept some dis- 
tance up the hills which enclose the valley on the right, 
and has an extension cn the plain on the left bank. The 
faubourgs by which it is surioundecl are, reckoning from 
the east, hlartamville (on the left bank of the Rebec), >St 
Hilaue, Beauvoisine, Bouvreuil, and Cauchoise, and the 
portion which lies on the left bank of the Seme is known 
as the Faubourg St Sever Retween the old town and 
the faubourgs runs a line of boulevards Commuiucation 
betTween the two banks of the river is maintained by ferry- 
boats and by two bridges, the upper budge, a stoue struc- 
ture, is chvided into two parts by the Iiacroix island and 
deeoiated by a statue of Corneille , the lower is an iron 
suspension bridge which opens in the middle to let masted 
vessels pass The railway from Havre to Paris crosses 
the Seine a little above Rouen, and having passed by a 
tunnel under the higher cjuaiters of the city reaches a 
station on the north at a distance of 87 miles from Pans 
and 55 fiom Havie Another station at Martainville is the 
terminus of the line from Rouen to Amiens , and at Bt 
Sever are those of the lines to Paris and to Oileans by 
Elbeuf Since about 1860 wide streets have been driven 
through the old town, and tramway lines now traverse the 
whole city and its enviions Ptouen, which is 78 miles 
from the sea, stands fouith in the list of French ports, 
coming next to Marseilles, Havre, and Bordeaux Em- 
bankments constructed along the lower Seme have forced 
the river to deepen its own channel, and the land thus 
reclaimed has more than repaid the expenses incurred The 
port IS now accessible to vessels drawing 21 feet of water, 
and by means of easy dredgings this wall be increased to from 
25 feet to 28 according to the tide The expansion of the 
traffic as the improvements have advanced is shown by the 
following returns whereas in 185G the number of vessels 
entered and cleaied was 6220, with an aggregate burden 
of 570,314 tons, the coirespondmg figures were 4511 and 
748,076 111 1876, and 5189 and 1,438,055 m 1880. What 
IS now wanted is an increased amount of quay accom- 
modation, the old line of quays scarcely exceeding 1 mile 
in length The building of new quays and repairing-docks 
for large vessels is m active pi ogi ess, the poit is being 
dredged and deepened, and schemes are under considera- 
tion for a slip, a petroleum dock, and corn elevators ^ 
Rouen has regular steamboat communication with Bor- 
deaux, Spam, Algeria, London, Hull, Goole, Plymouth, 
Bristol, and Canada. A sunken chain allows boats to bo 
towed up to Pans and beyond 

The population of the six cantons of Rouen m 1881 
was 105,906, hut if the suburbs axe iucluded the figure 
may he stated at about 150,000 

The imports landed at Rouen include cottons, wheat, 
maize, and petroleum from America , coal and iron from 
England s marble, oils, wines, and dried fruits from Italy j 
wines, wools, ores, and metals fioin Spam , grain and 
wool from the Black Sea , grapes from the Levant ; nee 
from India, coffee from the French colonies, oil seeds, 
timber, dyewoocla, foreign textile fabrics, Dutch cheese, 
&c The articles of export comprise grain, table fruits, 
oil-seeds and oilcake, sugar, olive oil, palm oil, timber, 
hemp, linen, and wool, marble, granite, hewn stoue, 
pjlaster and building materials, sulphur, coal, pig-iron, 
steel, copper, lead, zinc, salt, dyestuffs and other chemical 
products, wines, brandy, ciders, eai then ware and glass- 
ware, machinery, packing-paper, &c. 

Cotton spinnuig aaid weaving are carried on in the town, and 
especially the manufacture of miiennei ^cs (cotton fabrics woven with 
dyed yarn) In this connexion the department of Seme Inf&ieure 
gives employment to 200,000 workmen, most of them in Rouen and 

^ See Da Goene, CongrSs de I’ A ssooiation I’rangatse pour f mcinee- 
mmt des scimces, Rouen, 1883 
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its noiglibouiTiood, and inalces usoof 30,000 tons of cotton annually France by Pbibp Augustus in 1204 did no damage to tlie ]irospeiity 
In 1876 tliere weio in tlie Rouen distiict 1,099,261 spindles of Rouen, altliougli its inliabitants submitted to tlieir new master 
engaged in cotton-s]nnnnig, and 9251 powei-looms Hand-loom only atlei a siege of neaily tliiee niontlis To tins ]ieiiod belong, 
weaving is prosecuted (mainly in tlie countiy distiicts) by 13,000 if not tlie comniencemcnt, at least the lapid election of the most 
woikmeii In the ‘loufiawfi/ia depaitmcnt 190 inanufactureis weie iuii)oitant building iii the town, the cathedial of Notio Dame, 
engaged, producing annually to the value of £2,400,000 In the whose vast pile, ciected between 1200 and 1220 by an aichitect 
manufactuie of punted cotton and woollen goods 22 establishments called Ingeliain oi Eiigueuand, luideiwciit so many alterations, 
and 5000 woilcmen aie employed The annual piodiiction of lestoiatious, and evteii&ioiis that it took its final foini only m 
punted calico amounts to 1,000,000 pieces, each 105 meties (about the 1 6tli century It is xn ]dan a Latin cioss 427 ieet in length, 
115 yaids) long , 22 establishments with 700 woikinon die devoted with aisles completely suiiounding it and giving aeeess to the 
to the dyeing of cotton cloth, and 32 ostahlishments with 1200 tliiee gioat chapels ot the choir The west fagado and those of the 
woikmen to the dyeing of cotton tin ead, the mdustiy being specially tiansept aic oi extieine uclmcss Each was sui mounted by two 
favoiiied by the quality of the watei of Rouen Theie aie also 3 toweis, of which only one — the Bnttci Tow’ci (Tom do Benue)— - 
soap Avoiks, 7 chemical woiks, manufactimng soda, vitiiol, and was conqdeted The western facade, fiequeutly enlaiged, cmhcl- 
dyestuifs, and 10 non fouiiduos Engmeeimg woiks manufactuie hslied, oi lestoied from its liist eonstiuctioii to the pieseut time, has 
steam-engines, spmiiing-machmes, and w cavmg-looms, agiicultiual two cliaimmgside dooiw'ays of the close of the 12lh century, a gio.it 
macluues, sewing-niacliines, &c , which are sold tlnoughout Fiance ceiitial dooi’way, a lose window, and countless arcades and Gothic 
and expoitecl to othei coimtues to a total value of £360,000 pinnacles and turrets of the close oi the 15th and the beginning of 

Theie is an establishment at Ddville £oi lefiiiiiig copper and manii- the 16th contiuy The width of the fiont is increased by the pio- 

faetuiing coppci pipes Othei works at Rouen ate dislillenes, oil jeetion of the two toweis that on the left Jund, the Tom Saml- 
mills, bleacheiies and clotli-di essing establishments, taniieiies, and Romani, was commenced about 1200, andiaised to a gieatei height 
ship-budding yaids The town is also famous foi its confcctioiieiy, m 1465-1477 , that on the light hand, the Imei, has a height ot 260 
especially simes de pomma Among the public institutions aie loot, and takes its name of Biiltei Towci iiom the fact that it was 
extensive pooiliouses (ISOO beds m the hosjnee geueial), seveial elected between 1485 and 1507 by means oi the moneys paid by 
theatres, a public hbiniy (118,000 volumes and 2500 MSS ), a tlieo- the faithful for peiimssion to oat biittu in Lent On the north 
logical faculty, a piepaiatoiy 
school of medicine and pkai - 
macy, a piepaiatoiy school 
foi higliQi instruction m 
science and hteiatiuo, and 
schools of aguculture, botany, 
and foiestry, painting and 
drawing schools, &c Besides 
the Gland Cours, wdiieli runs 
along the bank of the Some 
above the town and is lined 
with magnificent elms, the 
public promenades curajniso 
the Corns Boioldiou, with the 
compose! ’s statue, the Solfor- 
mo gaideii in the lieaiL of the 
town, and the botanical gar- 
dens at St Sever (G. ME ) 

Sistory — -Ratuma or Ilatu- 
niacoa, the original name of 
Rouen, was modified by the 
Romans into Rotoinagus, and 
by the wriieia of mediawal 
Latin mtoRodoinum, ot wducli 
the present name is a corru]-)- 
tioii TJiidei Ciusar and the 
caily emperoi.9 the town was 
the capital of the Vohooas 
sums, a people of secondary 
laiik, and it did not attain to 
any eramciioc till it wuu made 
tlio centre of Lngduiieiisis 
SecunJa at the close of ilio 
;hl century, and a little 
later the see of an aicli- 
bishop Rouen was largely 
indebted to its first bishops — 

from St Melio, the apostle of tlie region, who flourished about side of the cathedial are various accessory buildings dating from 
260, to St lieraigius, who died lu 772 Ten or tivclvo of the Middle Ages, and the Booksollois’ Poital, coirchjionding to the 
those pielates have the title of saints , they built in llieii city Poitail do la Calouclo in the south transciit. Both })ortals aio 
many churclios, and their tombs became iii turn the origin of now adorned with statues, and both, as w’cil as tlio Lowers which flank 
sanctuaries, so that Rouen was already, at that early pciiod, what them, dale from tho reigns of St Louis and Bhilij) the Fair, Above 
it has remained to the present time, and lu spite of its ])olitical tho transept rises tho cenlml tower, which was rebuilt in tlio 
dial actor— a religious city full of ecclesiastical nioiiumoiits. From 15th and 16th centuries, and had before its di'strnetiou by firo in 
tins period there has been preserved tho precious ciypt of St 1822 a height of 430 foot. Tho iron .sjuio added in 1870, though 
Gervais, which coniains the toinh of the second bishop ox Rouen, imfortunately mneli loo slender, has laisisl it to a height of 485 
SL Avitiau, Under Louis “lo Dobomiauc” ami liis succcssois feet, and thus made it tho highest orocfioii in Eiuopo after the 
Normans several times sacked tho city, hut tho conversion of spires of Cologno cathedial "VVliilo moio harmonions in its stylo 
Rollo in 912 made Rouen tho capital of Nonimudy, and laised than the cxtoiior, the iiiteiior of Notre J)aiuo do Kouon presents 
it to a greater dcgiee of piosponty tliaii evei The first Norman iiollmig peculiar in its aiolutootuu', with tho exeeiition of tho false 
lungs of Eiiglaiul rather neglected Boiicn in favour first of Caeu gallciy along tho navo with i)nssages runmug round tho pillaisf 
and afterwards of Poitiers, Le Mans, or Angers ; but the moims- but the aitistic ciuiositios aio numerous and varied. In llm choir 
terms, the local trade and maiuifaciurcs, and the coinrauiml may he noted a fine smucs of 13th-ecntury stain cul-glass whulows, 
organization, winch tho peoiilo of Rouen had exacted fiom then carved stalls of the ISlli century, tho tombs of tho English kings 
sovereigns m 1145, maintained a most fiaurislung state of aflaus, Ilemy 11. and Richard L, that of Bishop Mtuiullo, w'ho built tlio 
iiulmated by the relnulding of several sumptuous churches, ami larger jiart of tho present strueturo, an elegant Oothio stau'cuso, 
notably of tlio gio.at abbey wluoh had been erected iii tho 6tli and various tombs of arelibish ops and noble.s. 
century by St Victiix, and afterwards took tlie name of St Ouen I’hilip Augusto biuH a castle at llouon, but it was rather ft 
from tho bisho|i W'hoso tomb it coutauiod. Of this lostora- foi tress than a pnlaee, ami tlio kings of Franco never trealeil it as a 
tion thoro romains in the present huilding a small ajiso of two residence; a round koop called Joan of Arc’s Tower still stands. On 
stones, tho only Norman fragmont of any nnporlanco i»reservcd by tho other hand, nothing roinnins of tho eustlo erected hy Henry V. 
tho anciont capital of Nonnazuly. Tho union of this province to of England when ho took possession of Rouon in 1418 aftor a san- 
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guinaiy siege , lie pioposed inafeiug it one of his Continental lesi- 
dences, hut it was nevei completed It was in Philip Augustus’s 
castle that Joan of Aic was imprisoned and tried, and one of the 
public sq^uares Mas the place ivlieie she ■was burned alive in 1431 
Piom that year began a senes of attempts on the pait of the French 
to recapture the town Ricardville in 1432 and Xaintiailles ml436 
failed m spite of the secret connivance of the inhabitants In 1449 
a stronger and better -planned expedition ■was successful, andSomei- 
set, the English commander, nas obliged, m oidei to secuie an 
lionoiuablo capitulation, to suirendei the piincipal fortified places 
in Foimaiidy The English lule, though badly supported by the 
citizens, had not been without its influence on the prospeiity of 
Rouen It was then that the piesent church of St Ouen was con- 
tinued and almost completed , the foundation iias laid in 1311, 
hilt the choir alone had been eonstiucted in the 14th century In 
spite of the juxtaposition of the second and thud oi “ladiant ” and 
“flamboyant” styles of Gothic, the building taken altogethei pie- 
sents in its geneial lines the most peifect unity — a unity which even 
the modern addition of a fagade with two bell towers has failed to 
mar, though no legaid was had to the oiiginal plans St Ouen is 
the hugest chmcli elected in Fiance dining the Wai of the Hundied 
Yeais , in length (450 feet) it exceeds the eathedial The eential 
towel, not unlike the Buttei Towei, with which it is contemporary, 
IS 265 feet high , the two new toweis with then spues aie some- 
what lowei Apart from its enoimous dimensions and the iichness 
of its southern portal, St Ouen has nothing that need long de- 
tain the visitor , its style is cold and foimal , the inteiioi, bare 
and stiipped of its ancient stained glass, ivas fiuthei despoiled in 
1562 and in 1791 of its aitistic troasuies and of almost all its old 
cliurch-fuinituio The organ dales fiom 1630, and the lathei 
handsome loodsciecn from the 18th century The close of the IStli 
coutuiy and the fust half of the 16th — the leigns of Ohailes 
Vin , Louis XII , Fiancis I , and Homy II , and the episcopates 
of Caidmal Estoutteville (1453-1483), Cardinal Georges d’Amboise 
(1494-1510), and his nephew of the same name (1511-60) — lendered 
Rouen forneaily a bundled ycais tlio motiopolis of ait and taste 
in Fiance , and it was one of the fust towns ulieie the spilondoius 
of the Renaissance buist forth At this time tlie chmch of St 
Maclou was elected, a building that can liaidly be brought into 
coinpaiison with the cailiedial and St Ouen, but is justly cele- 
biatod foi the value and vaiioty of its artistic tieasmes, such as 
the caivecl woik of the piuioipal doors, paitly executed by Jean 
Goujon, the beautiful stained glass, and an oigan-loft reached by 
m opon-woik staiicaso The spire, 285 feet high, is a structmc 
of the present contuiv Beside the chinch is the old paiish 
comotory, called 'Lhe Aitio of Saint l\raclou, surrounded by chaiming 
Rcnaiss.mco galleiica and famous foi its danse macah'o iovmeO. by a 
senes of soulptiuod groups Other chuiches of the same peiiod — St 
Godard, St Batncc, St V incent— ai e no less interesting fi om the jn o- 
fusion of thoir architectural details than fiom their magnificent 16th- 
flontury stained-ghiss windows Tlieie aie two glass windows in fH 
Godard, and a regulai collection in St Patiico , but the latter, though 
the most famous, are in the eyes of coniioissenis of less woith than 
the stained glass in St Yincent, due to two incompaiahlo aitists of 
Beauvais, England and Jean Le Piince, — the two pimcipal subjects 
tioatcd by them being the Gifts of Moicy and the Gloiification of 
tiro Yirgin St Godaid contains, besides, old fiescos ■worthy of 
note The cluiich of St Laurent, no longei used for worship, and 
the towoi of St Andre are both of 16th-ccntiny origin At the same 
])eiioflilio eathedial loceived groat embellishments, the central llhche 
■\\as elected, and the portals wore decorated with new sculptures 
Georges d’Amboise, the virtuous mmistei of Louis XII , chose tire 
chapel of the Y irgiu for Ina place of banal , ho caused his m ausoloum, 
('Oiisiructod aftoi the plans ol the aiclutect Roland lo Roux, to bo 
composed entirely of marble, as well as lus statue, -which he ordered 
from Jean Goujon Georges d’Amboiso the second was, according 
to his desire, interred in lus uncle’s tomb, but lus statue is of much 
less value Rear this tomb are two others erected for the loids of 
BrezA , both are very remarkable , tlio oldest belongs to tha Gothic 
style j the other, the tomb of Biana of Poitiers’s husband, is a 
Renaissance structure of the tune of Heniy 11. , but, contrary to 
what was long believed, contains nothing from the hand of Jean 
Goujon Unaer Louis XII the archbishops of Rouen also lebpilt 
their palace at the side of the cathedral , but in .spite of the lich- 
noss of its architecture this loidly mansion cannot compote -with 
the “palace of justice” begun in the same yeai, 1499, 'when the 
cxchGC[uei of Rormandy, which had been established at Rouen m 
1302, was erected into a iparUment, though the title -was not adopted 
till 1515. This sumptuous huilchng is in the Gothic style, hut 
the I-I6tel de Bourgtheioulclc, which dates from the time of Francis 
I,, IS undisguisedly of the Renaissance, and is justly celebrated 
for its bas-reliefs, the subjects of -which are boirowed from two 
mute different orders of things—the allegories from Petrarch’s 
Tmmphs, and the interview of the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
between Henry YIII. and Francis I Many other scculai Renais- 
sance buildings m Rouen bear witness to the great commercial 
prosperity of its citizens and to their keen appreciation of the 
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aits — numerous private houses in stone and especially in wood , 
the gate of the great clock , and a UDiipie structuie, the “fieite” 
of St Remain, a soit of pulpit from which eveiy year a person 
condemned to death laised befoie the peorde the shrine or fierte 
(feiihum) of St Romain, and then received paidon and liheity 
Tins splendour of the aits began to deelme duiing the wais of 
religion , in 1562 the town was sacked by the Protestants, which 
did not prevent the League fiom obtaining so firm a footing there 
that Henty lY , aftei having vainly besieged it, did not obtain 
entiance till long after his abjuiation To the Ifith century belong 
the exchange and the claustial buildings of the abbey of St Ouen, 
tiansformed into an hotel de villa Much more impoitant works 
have been executed in recent times, but m gieat part at the expense 
of the hibtoiic and picturesque featuies of the town On the other 
hand, handsome stiuctiues ot vauous kinds have been elected m 
the interests of public utility oi embellishment — churches, ci\il 
and military establishments, fountains, statues, &c , and many old 
buildings have been caiefully restored oi completed Rouen, more- 
ovei, has lecentlyheen provided with mn&eutus of antiquities, of 
fine aits, of ceramic ait, of natural history, and of industiy, — the 
fiisttno being very irnpoitaiit During the Fiaiico-German War 
the city was occupied hy the invadeis fiom 5th Decembei 1870 to 
22d July 1871, and had to submit to heavy lequisitions Among 
the famous men bom at Rouen aie the brothers Corneille, Fon- 
tenelle, the journalists Aimand Cairel and De Yillemessant, the 
composer Boioldiou, the jiainteis Jouvenet, Restout, and Gencault, 
the aichitect Blondel, Dulong the physicist, and La Salle the 
Aineiican oxploier (A S -P ) 

KOUGi-E This name is applied to vanons colouring 
substances of a biilliant carmine tint, especially when used 
as cosmetics The least haimful of these pieparatious are 
such as have for their basis cartbamine, obtamed from the 
safiSower [Cmthcmnis Unctorius) The Chinese prepare a 
rouge, said to be fiom safflower, which, spread on the cards 
on which lb is sold, has a brilliant metallic gieen lustre, but 
wheu moistened and applied to the skin assumes a delicate 
carmine tint J eweller’s rouge for polishing gold and silvei 
plate i§ a fine red oxide of iron prepared by calcination 
from sulphate of non (green vitriol) 

EOtJGET DE LISLE, Claule Joseph (1760-1836), 
one of the most note-worthy of those authors whom a 
single short piece of w’-ork has made famous, was born on 
10th May 1760, at Lons-le-Saiinier He entered the 
army as an engineer and attained the rank of captain. 
He wrote complimentaiy verses pretty early, and appears 
to have been a good musician The song which has immor- 
talized him, the ITarmllcme, was composed at Strashurg, 
where Eouget de Lisle was quartered m April 1792, and 
he IS said to have composed both the woids and the music 
in a fit of patriotic excitement after a public dinner. The 
piece was at first called Chant de Varviee du JRJwn, and only 
received its name of Mai seillaise from its adoption by tlio 
ProvenQal volunteers whom Barbaroux introduced into 
Pans, and who were prominent in the storming of the 
Tuilenes The author himself was unfavourably afiected 
by that very event He was a moderate republican, and 
was cashiered and thrown into prison, but the counter- 
revolution set him at liberty. Little is recorded of his 
later years, and he received no pension or other mark of 
fa’vour till the accession of Louis Philippe He died at 
Choisy on the 26th June 1836 

The Marseilhase (of -which as usually given six-se-venths only 
are Rouget’s) is so well known that no elaboiate criticism of it is 
necessary The extraordmaiily stiinng chaiaeter of the an and 
its mgomous adaptation to the -woids serve to disguise the alternate 
novelty and bombast of the woids themselves As poetry the 
sixth stanza alone has much meiit Eouget de Lisle wrote a few 
other songs of the same kind, and set a good many of otheis’ writing 
to music He also pioduccd a play oi two and some translations. 
But his chief literary monument is a slender and rather rare little 
volume entitled Bssais m Vers et en Prose (Pans, 1796) This 
contains tlic MccTSoillctzsG, a press talo of tlie sentuDeiital kind 
called Adelaide et MonmlU, and a collection of occasional poems 
of various styles and dates, fiom which the author’s poetic laculty 
can be faiily judged It is humble enough Rouget was a mare 
follower of standaid models, imitating by turns J. B Roussean, 
La Fontaine, and Yoltaiie, and exaggerating the artificial language 
of his time In Tom et Lucy, which turns on a romantic story of 
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tliQ Engbsla ainiy in Amoiicaj lie has contrived 'without m the 
least Icnowing it to make a path otic subject supremely ludicrous 
But he seems to have been a veiy well meaning and liaimless 
person, and he had ono moment of lomaikable inspiiation 

EOULEES, 01 Eousselaebe, a town of Belgium, m 
tlio province of West Flanders, on tlie Mandelbeke, a 
tiibutary of the Lys, 22^ miles south of Ostend on the 
railway to Coiutrai, From time immemorial it has been 
the seat of a great weaving industry, which now produces 
both cotton, union, and linen goods , and it also man'ufac- 
iiires in various othoi dcpaitments The principal build- 
ings are the town-house, the collcgo, and the chmch of St 
Michel with its conspicuous Gothic towei The poimla- 
tion was 16,34.5 in 1874, and 17,219 in 1884 

Eoulera is mcnUoncd in 822 as Eoslci and in 847 as Eollarc 
Baldwin Till , count of Fl.indeis, died in a house lu the principal 
square of the town iii 1120 on lusictimi fioni the battle ol Aiigois 
In 1794 Eoiilcrs ■was the scene of a conflict between the Austiians 
and the Piench 

BOUM (BtIm) is the name by which the Aiabs call "tlic 
Bomaiis, i c , all subjects of the Boman power Bildd al- 
Ei'm, “the lands of the Bomaus,” accoidingly means the 
Boman empire The paits of the old empire conqueicd by 
the Arabs were regarded as having ceased to bo Boman, 
but the Western Christian lands wore still called lands of 
the Bi'im, without reference to the fact that they had in 
groat part ceased to pay any allegiance to the “ king of 
the Biim,” ie , tlie Byzantine emperor Wlien Ibn Jobair 
takes a passage in a Genoese vessel he speaks of the crow 
asBomans, andmSpama “Bilmlya” meant a “Christian 
slave-gill ” Sometimes all Europe is included in the lands 
of the Bflm , at other times the northern nations are 
excluded; sometimes again the woid means the Byzantine 
empire ; and, finally, the kingdom founded hy the Soljiiks, 
in lands won by tlicm from Byzantium, is the kingdom of 
the Soljiilra of Biim, so that Bum comes to take the 
restricted sense of Asia Minor So Abulfoda uses tho 
term Bourn elia and Boumama in like manner mean no 
more than the “Boman country” in a special limitation 
Plate I, EOIIMAhTIA, a kingdom in the south-east of Emopo 
between the Carpathians, tho Bruth, tho Black Sea, and the 
Danube. Tho Pruth and the Kilia mouth of the Danube 
now form tho frontier with Bussia West of Silistria tho 
Danuho is tho boundary between Boumania and Bulgaria, 
while to the east of that point tho boundary is formed by 
an irregular lino passing oast by south to the coast about 
ten miles to the south of Mangaha, The territory thus 
shut off between the Danube and the Black Sea is known 
as tho Dobruima {q v ), and differs in its physical features 
and products from tlio rest of the kingdom It was 
given to Boumania at the close of the last Biisso-Turkish 
War as a compensation for tho territory of Bessarabia, cast 
of the Priitli, which was then restored to Bussia Tho 
area of tho kingdom is estimated at about 49,250 square 
miles, winch is rather less than that of England without 
Wales Tlie greatest length of the kingdom is from cast 
to west near tlie parallel of 45°, along which the length is 
about 350 miles The lino stretching from north-west to 
south-east between tho extreme points of the kingdom is 
about fifteen miles shorter 

Tho crescont-shapod portion of the kingdom lying 
hotwoon tho Danube and Prath and the Carpathians is 
tolerably uniform in its physical features. Tho southern 
part of the area is a plain continuous with that of 
southern Bussia. Towards tho interior tho surface rises 
gradually but slowly until wo come to tho spurs of the 
Carpathians. The Roumanian frontier on this side runs 
for the most part along the very crest of the mountains, 
which have peaks rising to from GOOD to 8000 foot and 
upwards, The lowest pari of this plain is that which 
stretches along tho loft hank of tho Danube, and this also 


is the dreariest -and least pioductivo. Laige tracts of it 
are marshy and subject to inundation, and even beyond 
tho marshy districts the aspect of the country remains 
extremely uninviting Agriculture is neglected, coarse 
grasses occupy large areas, and the most conspicuous 
featme in tho landscape is piobably a lude well, such as 
is seen m the pusstas of Hungary and some parts of 
southern Russia, where the general aspect of the country 
IS so like what we find heie Eaither inland, however, 
the appeaianco of the smface improves agncultuie 
becomes moie general, tiees (willows, aldeis, and poplais) 
moiG abundant, on the still highei ground nearer the 
Carpathians the outward signs of comfort and prosperity 
hocomo inoie and moio appaient, the vine clothes tho 
hill slopes, plums, peaches, and southern frurts arc giown 
in profusion, large foicsis of oak, bccclr, and elm reach 
to tho hill tops, and various minerals form an important 
addition to the piesent and piospcctive resources of the 
country. At elevations too high foi the foliage tioes jiist 
montioned these arc succeeded by pines and firs, birches 
and larches, which crown tho mountains to a height of 
5000 or 6000 foot Extensive as tho plains of Boumama 
are, 40 per cent of tho entire surface is more than a 
thousand feet above sea-level, while tho gi eater part of the 
northern (or Moldavian) half of tho crescent vanes from 
300 to 1000 feet, almost all the rest of Moldavia being 
still more elevated. 

The superficial geology of Boumama, so far as it is Geology 
known, is extremely simple, at least on the left bank of the 
Danube Quaternary deposits arc spread over all the 
plains Among these tho most important is tho yellow 
loess, which covers such large areas in Flungary also, and 
which in Boumama attains in places a depth of 150 to 300 
feet In certain parts tho black soil of southern Bussia 
extends into Boumama, and is important on account of 
its richness, though its depth is nowhere above 3 foot. 
Advancing inland one meets next with Miocene and 
Eocene deposits, until, in ascending tho slopes of tho 
Oarpalluans, Secondary, Primary, and crystalline rocks arc 
soon to croj) out in succession Tho desolate plateau 
of the Dohrudja contrasts with tho region on the loft 
of tho Danube in its geology as in other respeots 
Its basis consists of crystalhuo locks, but those arc 
covered with sedimentary formations of various ages. 

On tho north this plateau, which is hilly and oven 
mountainous, sinks down rather abruptly to tho delta of 
tlio Danube, a congeries of alluvial marshes occupied 
cliiofly hy aquatic and marsh-loving birds. 

Of tho rivers of Boumania by far tho most important Eivors 
13 the Danube, which is navigable for largo vessels 
throughout its Boumaman roach, tho first obstructiou to 
navigation, tho celohratod Iron Calcs, occurring just where 
it enters Boumaman territory. The breadth of tho river 
is of some conscqucnco in view of tho fact that it is a 
frontier stream, and tlio marshes on the loft bank have at 
least this advantage that they enable it to servo all the 
more effectually as a natural boundary. Tho plains on 
tho loft are traversed by numerous winding tributaries of 
the Danube, but of these tho only ono of importance as a 
means of communication is the Ikuth, which is navigable 
for small grain-carrying vessels. Tho others — tho Boroth, 
Jalomitza, Dambovitza, Oita — are sluggish streams, often 
half-dry, but yet at certain seasons subject to inundations, 
which unfortunately occur at a time when tho crops are 
so far advanced as to be liable to be much damaged. 

In consoquonco of this tho Govornmont has bestowed much 
pains on tho regulation of those streams, and tho works 
for this pm’poso are rendered further serviceable by tho 
fact that the Roumanian rivers can he turned to account 
I for irrigation 
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The climate of Tboumania is one of extremes as regards 
temperature. Winter and summer are almost equally 
trying In the former season the thermometei may sink to 
- 15° jFahr , while m the latter it may rise to from 90° to 
95° The mean temperature of spring at Bucharest is 53°, 
summer 72^-°, autumn 65°, winter 27-]° Spnng, how- 
ever, scarcely exists except m name, the interval between 
the cold winter and hot summer being very short. The 
autumn, on the other hand, is long and is the most genial 
season of the year It lasts to the end of November 
Being continuous with the Russian plain, Eoumania is 
exposed to the bitterly cold wind fiom the north-east by 
which southeiii Russia is also scourged In Roumauia 
this wind, known as cnvetSy blows on an aveiage 155 days 
111 the year, while a west or south-west wind, called the 
ausii w, equally disagreeable for its scorching heat, blows on 
an average 126 days The rainfall is not excessive The 
number of rainy days in the year is about 74, or only about 
two-fifths of the number round London The summei 
months are those in which the rains are most abundant 
Snow IS unfrequent (12 days in the year) As legards 
salubrity the low-lying plains near the Danube are the 
worst part of the kingdom Marsh fever is theie pievalent, 
and the tendency to suffer fiom disease is increased by 
the miserable character of the dwellings occupied by the 
peasantry of that district The houses are mere pits dug 
out in the ground and covered over with sloping roofs 
formed of branches and twigs 
Tlireo-fourtlis of the population aro dependent upon agnculture 
The ijlaiiis coveied liy loess and black soil are admnahly adapted 
foi the giowth of cereals, and of these the most impoitant are 
tunue, wheat, and bailey The methods of cultivation aie to a 
largo extent primitive and imjieifect, hut gieal impiovements are 
taking place tliiougli the application of foieign capital to the 
development of the native resoniccs Improved agncultuial im- 
plements of all kinds have been iiilioduced of late years in gieat 
numbers The old plough, vhieh has a sliaie resembling a lanoc 
head, which enter, s the giomid hon/on tally and thus merely 
scratches the suifaco, is heing rapidly siipeiseded by ploughs of 
English and Austrian maimlacture These iinpiovomeuts, whieli 
have boon greatly stimulated by the alteiation in the status of the 
Roumanian pcasantiy brought about by the law of 1864, and like- 
wise by the intioduction of railways, have resulted in an enormous 
incioase in tho amount at the production of ceieals Eoumania is 
one of the prmoipal gram-exporting countries in Europe, and the 
increase in the pioduotion just alluded to is sufficiently well indi- 
cated by the figines given below lelative to the exports of gram to 
tho IJiutcd Kingdom Tho great vaiiations m these hgmes, though 
obviously duo in part to political causes, likewise sene to illustrate 
tho chief drawback uiidci winch Roumanian agnculture labours— 
namely, the liability to di ought 
Besides forming a valuable article of expoit maize fuinishes the 
chief food of the people Tho gi’oat body of Roumanians seldom 
eat meat except on feast days, and the favounte food is a dish 
called 'imimliqa, made by boiling maize-meal and flavounng it 
intli a little salt It thus rosombles the hominy of tho Americans 
In addition to cereals many kinds of vegetables, including gailic, 
melons, and cucumbers, aie grown Itemp and colza are also 
important pioducls, and tobacco furnished a considerable articlo of 
export until it was made a monopoly of the slate m 1872 As 
already mentioned) wine and ntimeious frmts aie produced on the 
foot-hills of the Carpathians, but owing to neglect the products are 
greatly inferior to what they ought to be Nothing, it is said, but 
care In the cultivation of the vine and the preparation and pre- 
servation of tho wine is necessary to make Ronraoma a wme- 
growing oouniry of the first rank As it is, vines are estimated to 
cover only about 260,000 acres, oi about xh °f tk® entire surface 
Erom plums the Roumanians extract a strong spirit known as 
tsuica, and it is chiefly for this that the plum-tree is cultivated 
The roaring of domestic animals is likewise an important 
industry, but it lias not advanced so much of late years as the 
growth of cereals. The exports of cattle are almost stationary 
Oxen aro of much more importance than horses, being chiefly used 
in field labours Buffaloes also aro reared for the purpose, and are 
much valued for their strength. Sheep and cattle rearing forms 
the chief occupation of the sparse population of the Dobrudja 
About one-sixth of the total surface of Rotimania is estimated to 
bo covered with forests producing valuable timber trees Oaks, 
firs, and beeches aro said to he met with having a diameter of more 
than 8 feet at the height of 83 feet above the ground. The warm 
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summeis and cold winters are favouiable to the (iiiahty of the 
wood, which is haul and lasting Unfoitunately tlieie is a good 
deal of leeklessness in the way m which the forests aie utilized, 
and they are sanl to be fast disappeaiing , but it is to he hoped 
that the influence of the College ot Agnculture and Sylviculture at 
Ferestreu, 2 miles fiom Bnchaiest, will help to put a check upon 
this mpiovulence, as it is without doubt contiibutmg greatly to 
the promotion of Roumanian agiicultuie 
Themmeial wealth on the Roumaniau side of the Carpathians Minerals 
IS consideiahle, hut at piesent theie aie only tluee minerals that 
have any gieat industrial iinpoitance These aie lock-salt, 
petroleum, and lignite The salt mines are a state monopoly, and 
two of them, at Ocna-Maie and Telega, aie paitly worked by 
convicts The depth fiom which the salt is exti acted nowhere 
exceeds 300 feet The aieiage quantity of salt sold annually is 
about 62,000 tons Lignite is impoitant inasmuch as it is used 
along with wood on tho lailw-aj^s, as veil as in buck and lime 
kilns Coal is also found, in some places even at the suiface, hut, 
though one oi two mines have been opened, the total pioduction is 
insignilicaut Ozoeeiite, oi fossil wax, is fiequently found in 
association with lignite, but is ii'sed only in small quantity by 
the pcasantiy Among othei mineials aie autliiacite, iron, gold, 
coppei, lead, sulphui, cobalt, and aisenic , and there is bttle doubt 
that some ot these ,at least might be made economically valuable if 
the lesouices of the countiy weie adequately developed 
So fai the maiiufactuiing industries of Roumania aie hardly Manu- 
worthy of mention Theie aio petroleum lefinenes, one or twofactures 
sngai lefineiics,' niimeious steam-mills for giinding flour, besides 
laige nnmbeis of floating maize-mills on the Eaniihe , hut in 
addition to those tlieie aie only a few nianufactones at Galatz 
Eiom the account just given of the pi od nets of Rounaaiiia it Trade 
follows that the exports of the langdom consist chiefly of raw 
pioduce, and above all of ceieals, while the imports are mainly 
composed of mamifaclured ai tides The countries with which the 
tiade IS chiefly caiiied on are Austria (with about 40 per cent ot 
the whole tiade in 1883), Great Britain (about 30 pei cent ), 

Fiance (about 10 pei cent ), Geimany (about 8 per cent ), Turkey, 
and Russia Tho foieign eommcice of Eoumania is centred in 
Galatz, which is situated at the bend of the Danube where the iiver 
once moie turns eastward on reaching tlie northern extremity of 
the Dobiudja plate.au Fiom this eentie tlieie is one line of rail- 
way leading into Russia, while others pass through the interior of 
Ronniantaaud connect with the Austiian lines, in the noith and 
south of Hniigaiy Tho first Roumanian railway was that from 
Gniigevo to Bnchaiest, opened in 1S69 In 1884 there weie about 
1000 miles of lailw'ay in tlie kingdom The internal trade of 
Eoumania is almost entuely in the hands of the Jerra It is 
gieatly hampeied by tho existence of the octroi m all the large 
towns, almost all the necessaiies of life as well as luxuries beuig 
taxed when intioduccd ivithin the municipal boundaries 
See Samuelson, Romania, Pa^t and Ti esent (Lonflon, 18S2), Ozanno, Ttvee 
Yomi %n Rommtm (London, 1878), Eamtz, Ronau-Bniganen und dor BaUati 
(1875) , and E Eoosler, Romamsclie Studim (G G C ) 

Statistics 

The appioximate piopoition of cultivated and uncultivated land Produce 
in Eoumama is given in pogones (- U aoies) as follows — 

Cereals, gardens, vines 4,945,708 

Pasture and hay 7,698,910 

Foiests , . . 4,029,947 

Uncultivated . 7,574,336 

Tlie annual yield of cereals of all kinds is roughly estimated at 
16,000,000 quarters The number of horned cattle in the country 
is about 3,000,000 

In 1883 the followiiig were the values of the principal articles Imports 
of import and expoit — and 



Impoits 

Evpoits 


Imports , 1 

Exports 

Textiles . l 

Metals 

Stms, leather 
Wood and mami- 
factuies 

Exotic pi odnets , 

& 

4,70G,OG3 

2,G26,57G 

3,749,674 

754,754 

713,000 

£ 

248,504 

73,196 

257,13c 

323,372 

24,080 

Mineials, pottery 
Otis, fat, <60 
Ceioals 

Anitnals 

Emits, TegetaUles 

£ 

455,610 

374,337 

281,377 

159,420 

62,846 

£ 

12,7G0 

6,992 

6,902,280 

4G5,G02 

171,381 


The total imports of Biitish home produce, mostly cotton goods, 

&c , and iron, into Roumania in 1883 amounted to £1,344,619, and 
the total exports, mostly hailey and maize, of Roumania to Great 
Bntain to £3,516,442 

There were in 1884 about 1000 miles of railway complete in 
the kingdom, and 3000 miles of telegraph lines 

The estimated population of the country is 5,376,000, mcludiug Popula- 
about 400,000 Jews and 200,000 Gipsies About four and a half tion 
TmllinwR of the population belong to the Roumanian branch of the 
Orthodox Greek Church, aud thei’e are 114,000 Romau Catholics 
and 13,800 l^otestants 
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An. official analy&ih of tlic occupations of the people gives the 
following lesults (the flgines lepiesenting heads ol families) — 


Agiiciiltiinsts . 684,168 

Aitisans and labotneis 83,061 

Tradets 30,417 

Officials 22.811 

Piofessors and teachers 6,066 

Medical and legal piofessioiis and duiggists 995 

Aitists, musicians, and publicists 2,156 

Pnests, monks, and nuns . 18,452 

Vaiions 125,815 

Total 973,941 


Of the larger cities Bncliaiest (Biiciiicst) mimheied in 1876 
221,805 inhabitants, Jassy 90,125, and Galate 80,763 
Ednea- In 1883 them were 2742piimaiy schools with 124,130 pupils, 
tion 8 normal schools with 830 pupils, and 54 high schools -with 7993 
pupils, besides the two universities of Buehaiest and Jassy, con- 
taining 97 professors and leadeis and 705 students It is estimated 
that about 1000 young men receive then univeisity education 
abroad, mostly at Pans Theie is also a ladies’ college, called the 
Asyle Heffino from its foimdci ni its piesent foim, tlio Piinccss 
Helena Oiiza, and accomniodating 230 girls, many of whom aie 
Leaiiiecl orphans Amongst learned institutions the Eonmanian Academy 
institii- claims the hist place, and excellent eontubutioiis on subjects of 
tioiis. national and soieiititic uiteicst will he found amongst its piocecd- 
iiigs {Analole Acndemm Bonmie, 1878 sq ) Tlie academy building 
at Bucharest contains tlio national libiaiy of ovei 30,000 volumes 
and a fine aichoeological museum containing many Old Dacian 
antiquities 

Army, The peace stiength of the peimnnciit aimy consists of 1200 
officeis and 18,532 men, with 180 guns Besides this, there me 
the teriitoiial army, consisting of 120,000 men and 84 guns, tlio 
militia, consisting of tlnrty-two legiiiients of infantiy, and finally 
the Uvk cn rnctm Eveiy Roinnanian, fiom his twenty-first to his 
foity-sixth yeai, is obliged to aoive Ins time ni one of the above 
categories The total of the Roiuiiaiiiaa forces, exclusive of the 
levSc en masse, amounts to about 150,000 nion and 288 gnus 

Medmval and J/odeni Eisioiy of JFataeJm and Moldavia 
Roumania is the iiamo offioially ailoptcd by the niiitccl kingdom 
that compusea the foinior prineipalitjc& ot Walachia and Moldavia 
In its native form it appears simply as “Romania,” lepiescnting 
the claim to Roman descant put forward by itsiulinbitants Tlicso 
call tliemsolves “ Romani ” oi “ Riuneiii, ” Init by their noighhouis, 
Slavoino, Gieok, Magyai, and Gorman, they aro uiiiveibally known 
by one or other form ol tlio word “ Vlacli ” As, however, this 
Vlaoli or Roumaii laco occupies a fur wider area tlian that included 
in the present Roumanian kingdom, it may ho conveniont to po-st- 
pione the vexed quesUons conneotod with its oiigm, migration, s, 
and distribution lor moro geiieial treatment under tho lioadiiig 
Ylaoiis, and to confine oimsclves on this occasion to Roumania 
proper— the country between the Caiiiathiaiis, tho Lower Daimbe, 
and the Black Sea It may bo sulhciont hero to ohseivo that, 
according to tho eoncinrcmt accounts from various sources, tho 
gi'eat ])lams of the later Walachian and Moldavian pnncipnhlios 
vvcio iirat occupied by an immigrant Rouinan population couiiiig 
fiom the Oai'patluaii lands and the present Tiansylvauia m iho 
early Middle Agos Accoidiiig to tlio Eussiaii Nestor and the 
earliest Ilunganan chioniclers, iho Caipathian region, luclutling 
tracts of eastern Hungary, were occupied by a Rouman (“Roman”) 
population at the lime of the ilagyar invasion in the 9th conlury. 
On the other hand, the meagre annals of tlio plains that ho on 
tho lolt bank of the Lower Danube aro exclusively occupied till at 
least the 11th century with Slovenes, Petchenegs, Oilmans, and 
Bulgarians Whatever title tlio Uarpalluaii Eoumaus may have 
to he considered the deseondaiits %n situ of tho Eomamzed pro- 
vincials of Trajan’s Dacia, it sooina fairly asceitaiiioil that the 
pi’osont extension of this easternmost hiaiioli of tho Latin peoples 
over tlio Walachian and Moldavian plains is duo to a colonizing 
movement from tho Alpine regions to the west, effected for the 
most part m the 12th and siiceecdiug ccutnucs. 

JFalaahia — -For the early history of the Walachian (Yalacluan, 
or Wallacliiaii) principality the native souiee.s aro late and untrust- 
worthy. Those sources really i educe themselves to a single chron- 
icle, a part of which appears to have been drawn up in the 16lh 
century in Bulgaro-Sbvene, and of winch two Roumaii translations 
Ihwhxl have seen Ilia light This “History of tho Rouman land since 
Nogru. the arrival of tho Eoumans” {Istona ticm Momemsd de c&ndii m 
dmUlnatai Jionanii) gives a precise account of the founding of tho 
Walachian state by Eadul Negru, voivode of tho Eoumaus of 
Fogaras in Transylvania, who in 1290 descended with a Humorous 
people into the Transalpine plain and established hds capital first 
at Oimpiilungu and then at Argish, Eadul dies ui 1314 and is 
succeeded by a series of voivodes whoso names and dates are duly 
given; hut this early eliaptor of Walachian history has been 
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rudely handled by Eoeslei in his essay on the oldest histoiy of tho 
Walachian voivodeship (Momamsche Studicn, p 261 $([ ) The so- 
called “ Cliromcle of Hniul ” is a model n f oigeiy, and our only i cal 
aiitboTitiesforthe beginnings of Roumanian histoiy aie Hungarian, 

Polish, and Byzantine 

In 1330 the voivode Alexander Bazaiad or Bassaiaba succeeded Hun- 
lu inflicting a crushing defeat on Ins suzerain King Charles of gaiian 
Hungary, and foi fomteen years Walkchia enjoyed complete inde- siipic- 
pendence Louis the Gieat succeeded foi a while in lestouiig the macy 
Huiigatian siipiemacy, hut iii 1367 the voivode Ylad oi Yladislav 
inflicted another seveie defeat on the Hungarians, and succeeded 
foi a time in ousting the Magyar ban of Sevenn and thus incoi- 

S oiating Little Walachia, the coimtiy west of the Aluta, in his 
oniinions Subsequently, in oulei to letaiii a hold on the loyalty 
of the Walachian voivode, the king of Hungary invested him with 
the title of duke of Pogaias and Omlas, Rouman disLiicts situate 
m Tiaiisylvania, and this investitme seems to have left its inipicss 
on the tiaditional account of Radul Negrii 
Under the voivode Miicea (1383-1419), whose piowcss is still Mircea 
colehiatcd in the national folk-songs, Walachia played for a while 
a moie ambitious pait This punce, dmiiig the eailter part of liis 
leign, sought a countoipoise to Hiingaiiaii influence in the close 
alliance with King Yladislav Jagietlo ot Poland Me added to Ins 
othei titles that of “count of Sevenn, despot of the Dobiudja, and 
loid of Silistria,” and both Wicliii and Sistov appeal in his pos- 
session AWalacluan contingent, appaimitly Miicea’s, aided the 
Servian Kiiiaz Lazai on the fatal field of Kosovo , later lie was led 
by the force of circumstaucos to ally himself with his former 
enemy Sigisnimid of Hungaiy against Baja/ct, and in 1396 shared 
ivitli him the disaster of Nikopolis Baj.uet subsequently invaded 
andlaid wastea laigo part of Walaohin, but tho voivode succeeded 
in inflicting consulciahleloss on the letiung Turks, and tho capture 
of Bajazet by Timm lu 1402 gave the country a ropiieve In the 
internecine struggle that followed amongst the sous of Bajazot, 

Mircca espoused the cause of Musa ; hut, though ho thus ohtaimnl 
for a while consideiahlo influence in tho Tnikisli councils, this 
policy eventually diew on him the vengoauco ol Sultan Mahomet I , 
who succeeded in lediicing linn to a tiibutaiy position. 

Dimug the succeeding period the WaUcliian piitieos appeal 
alteinately as the allies ol Hungaiy oi the creatures of the Tuik 
In tho latei battle of Kosovo of 1448, between Ilnnyadiaiul SuUau 
Miuad, tho Yklaclmm contuigent treacherously snuetuhnud to the 
Tniks, but tins didnothindci tho victorious snli .an irom iniissaeriug 
tho pnsouois and adding to the tnlnito a yeaily cuntnbuLion iif 
3000 javelins and 4000 shields In 1453 Coiisiantmoplu fell , lu 
1454 Ilunyadi died, and two years Litoi the sultan invaded 
Walachia to sot up Vlad lY , tho son of a former voivode. Tho Yhul Iho 
fiithci of this Vlad had himself been iiotunous for his lorocity, Impaler 
iiiit las son, during liw Tiukisli sojonin, hud impuivoil on hw 
fathoi’.s ovimplo Ho was known in Walachia as “ Diaoul,” or tho 
Devil, and luis loft a name in histoiy as Vlad Llie Inqialev, The 
stones of Ills ferocious sav.igcry exceed helief. Ho is .said to have 
feasted amongst lus impaled vielinus When tho .sultan Mahomet, 
infunatcd at tho uniialonicntot lus envoy, iho pasha of Widiii, wlu) 
had been charged ■with Vlad’s deposition, invaded Walachia in 
person with an immense host, ho is said to have found at one spot 
a foie.st of jialos on wliieh wore the bodies of men, women, and 
cliihlrcn The voivode Radnl, who uas now substituted fur 
this inonslcr by Tiiikish uilhiouco, was constrained to pay a Iribnto 
of 12,000 ducats. 

The shifting policy of tho Walachian princes at tins time ns F!l,ato n[ 
well desciibod in a lotloi of the Hungarian king Matthias to Wahielmi 
Casimii of Poland “The voivotles,” ho writes, “of Waluohm and CiW. 
Moldavia fawn alternately uimn tho Tuiks, tho Tatars, tho Poles, 1500. 
and tho Iliuigamiia, that nniniig so many masters their piorlidy 
may remain unpunished ” Tho jirovalonl laxity of iiiainago, the, 
frequency of divoieo, and the fact tlml illugitiiiiato childruu could 
succeed a.s well as tlio.so bom au lawful wedlock, by multiplying 
tho candidates for the voivodeship and in’ovunthig any xogulav 
system of succession, contributed inueli to the infernal confusion of 
the country. Tho oloctioms, though often (‘(intudled by Iho Divan, 
were still constitutimially in tho hands of the bourns, who were 
split up into various faetioms, each with its ovii ])retciidor to tho 
throne. The princes followed one aiiotlior in rapid suocossion, 
and a large pnoportion met with violent oiuls. A largo ))art of 
the population led a pastoral life, and at tlio time of Vera,ntiu8’8 visit 
to walachia m the early part of tho 16th century tho towns and 
villages were built of wood and wattle and daub. Tirgovist alone, 
at tlua time the capital of tho country, was n eonsiderahle town, 
with two stone castles. Nagul Baaaaraha, who sueeoedod m 1512, 
was a great builder of monasteries, and, hosides orocUiig a monastic 
eliurcli at Aigish, which ho coated with white marble, and n now 
cathedral at Tiigovist, adorned Mount Athos with his pious works, 

Ho transferred the direct allogiance of tho Walachian Church 
to Constantinople. On Fagufs death, however, in 1521, tho 
brief period of comparative prosperity which ]iis architootural 
works attest was tragically interrupted, and it seemed for a time 
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Tuikish that Walachia was doomed to sink into a Tuikish paslmlic The 
oppres- Turkish commander Mahmoud Bey became treacheiously posse&sed 
sions of hTagnl’s young son and successor, and, sending him a prisoner to 
Stamboul, proceeded to nominate Tuikish goveniois in the towns 
and villages of Walachia The Walachians resisted desperately, 
elected Radul, a kinsman of ISTagul, voivode, and succeeded with 
Hungarian help in defeating Mahmoud Bey at Giumatz in 1522 
The conflict was prolonged with vaiying fortunes, but in 1524 the 
dogged opposition of the Walachians finally tiiumphed in the 
sultan’s recognition of Badnl 

But, though Walachia thus escaped conversion into a Tuikish 
pashalic, the battle of Mohacs in 1526 decided the long pre- 
ponderance of Turkish contiol. The unfortunate province served 
as a transit route for Turkish expeditions against Hungary 
and Transylvania, and was exhausted by continual lequisitions 
Turkish settlers weie giadually making good their footing on 
Walachian soil, and mosques weie rising in the towns and villages 
The voivode Alexander, who succeeded in 1591, and who like his 
predecessors had bought his post of the Divan, cairied the oppies- 
sion still further hy introducing against the capitulations ajamzary 
guard, and farming out his possessions to his Tmkisli supporteis 
Meanwhile the Tuikish governois on the Bulgarian hank nevei 
ceased to ravage the country, and again it seemed as if Walachia 
must share the fate of the Balkan states and siicciimh to the duect 
government of the Ottoman In the depth of the national distiess 
the choice of the people fell on Michael, the son of Petrnshlco, han 
of Krajova, the first digmtaiy of the realm, who had fled to 
Transylvania to escape Alexandei’s machinations Supported at 
Constantinople by two at that time influential peisonages, Sigmund 
Bathoii and the English ambassador, Edwaid Barton, and aided by 
a loan of 200,000 flouns, Michael succeeded in procuimg fiom the 
Divan the deposition of liis enemy and his own nomination 
Michael The genius of Michael " the Brave ” (1593-1601) secured Walachia 
the foi a time a place in universal history The moment for action 

Brave was favourable The emperor Rudolph II had gained some 

successes over the Tuiks, and Sigmund Bathori, prince of 
Transylvania, had been driven by Turkish extoitions to throw off 
the allegiance to the sultan But the first obstacle to he dealt 
with was the presence of the enemy within the walls, and Michael 
had leeourse to the same desperate expedient as the Montenegrins 
at a later date By previous conceit with the Moldavian voivode 
Aaron, on Fovembor 13, 1594, the Tuikish guaids and settleis in 
the two principalities weie massacred at a given signal. Michael 
followed up those “Walachian Yespers” hy an actual invasion of 
Tuilusli teiritoiy, and, aided hy Sigmund Batlion, succeeded m 
carrying by assault Rustohuk, Silistua, and other places on the 
right bunk of the lower Danube A simultaneous uivasion of 
Walachia by a largo Turkish and Ciun-Talai host was successfully 
dofeatod , the Tatar khan withdiew ivith the loss of his biavest 
followers, and, in the great victoiy of Maiitm on the Danube 
(1696), the Turkish aimy was annihilated, and its leader Mustafa 
slain. The sultan now sent Sinan Pasha “the Renegade” to invade 
Walachia with 100,000 men Michael withdrew to the mountains 
before this ovorwhelming foice, hut, being joined by Bathori with 
a Tiansylvanian contingent, the voivode lesuined the offensive, 
stormed Buchaiest, whore Snian had entrenched a Tuikish detach- 
ment, and, pm suing the mam body of his foices to the Danube, 
overtook the rearguard and cut it to pieces, capturing enormous 
booty Small Pasha returned to Constantinople to die, it is said, 
of vexation, and in 1597 the sultan, weary of a disastrous contest, 
sent Michael a rod flag m token of reconciliation, reinvested him 
for lifo in an office of which ho had boon unable to dopiivo him, 
and granted tlio sucoossion to his son 

Conquest In 1699, on the definitive abdication of Sigmund Bdtlion m 
of Tran- Transylvaina, Michael, in league with the imperialist foices under 
sylvania, General Basta, and in connivance with the Saxon burghers, attacked 
and defeated Ins successor Andreas Bathoii near Hermannstadt, 
and, seizing himself the reins of govoniment, secured his proclama- 
tion as prince of Transylvania. The empoior consented to appoint 
him his “ locum tenens per Transylvaniam,” and the sultan ratified 
his election As prince of Tiansylvania he summoned diets in 
1699 and 1600, and, having expelled the voivode of Moldavia, 
united under his sceptre three principalities The partiality that 
ho showed for the Rouman and Szekler parts of the populatiou 
alienated, howevei, the Transylvanian Saxons, who preferred the 
direct government of the emperor. The imperial commissioner 
General Basta lent Ins support to the disaffected party, and 
Michael was dnven out of Transylvania by a successful revolt, 
while a Polish army under Zamoyski invaded Walachia from the 
Moldavian side Michael's coolness and resource, however, never 
for a moment deserted him. He resolved to throw himself on 
the emperor, rode to Prague, won over Rudolph hy his singular 
address, and, nobly supplied with funds, reappeared in Transylvania 
as imperial governor. In conjunction with Basta he defeated the 
superior Transylvanian forces at Gorosld, expeDing Sigmund 
Bathori, who had again aspired to the crown, and taking one 
hundred and fifty flogs and forty-five cannon. But at the moment 
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of his retummg piospeiity Basta, who had quarrelled with him 
about the supreme command of the imperial forces, procured his 
murder (August 19, 1601) Thus perished Michael the Brave in 
the forty- third year of his age, after performing in the course of 
his short reign achievements which, considering the small resources 
at his disposal, mn&t place his name beside those of Hunyadi and 
Sobieski in the annals of eastern Europe Hot only did he succeed 
m rolhng back for a time the tide of Turkish conquest, but for 
the firet and last time in modem histoiy lie united what once had 
been Trojan’s Dacia, in its widest extent, and -with it the whole 
Rouman race north of the Danube, undei a single sceptre 
Michael’s wife Flonka and his son Petrnsliko were earned off Turkish 
into Tatar captivity, and Seiban, of the Bassaiaba family, was domina- 
raised to the voivodeship of Walachia by imperialist influences tion 
On his deposition hy the Porte in 1610, there followed a succession 
of piinees who, though still foi the most part of Rouman origin, 
bought their appointoent at Stamboul Walachian contingents 
were continually employed by the Turks in their Polish wars, and 
the settlement of Greeks in an official or mercantile capacity in 
the principality pi ovoked grave discontent, which on one occasion 
took the toim of a massacre The reign of the voivode Matthias Matthias 
Bassaiaba, who succeeded in 1633, was an interval of comparative Bassa- 
prosperity, and its length, twenty-one years, foims itself a panegyric laba 
He defended himself successfully against his poweiful rival Yasilje 
Lupul, the voivode of Moldavia, and his Tatar and Cossack allies, 
and found a golden key to Turkish tolerance He appears as a 
lawgiver, ti'anslating the Bmhoa of Jo Comnenus, and founded 
many churches and monasteries His last days were embittered, 
however, by an outhieak of military anarchy. On his death the 
Turkish yoke again weighed heaviei on Walachia The old capital 
Tiigovist was conaiderM by the Divan to be too near the Transyl- 
vanian fiontiei, and the voivodes were accordingly compelled to 
transfer then residence to Bucharest The mecbanieal skill of the 
Walachians was found useful by the Turks, who employed them as 
carpenters and pontonniers , and duiing the siege of Vienna by 
Kara Mustafa in 1683 the Walachian contingent, which, under the 
voivode Seiban Cantacuzene, had been foiced to co-operate with Serban 
the Talks, was entiusted with the constiuetion of the two bridges Canta- 
over the Danube above and below Vienna The Walachian as cuzene 
well as the Moldavian prmce, who had been also forced to bring 
his contingent, maintamed a seciet intelligence with the besieged, 
an intelligence continued by the voivode Seiban after his return 
to Walachia The empcroi granted him a diploma creating him 
count of the empiie and recognizing hia descent fiom the impeual 
house of Cantacuzene, Soibaii meanwhile collecting liis forces for 
an open broach with tlie Porte His prudence, however, per- 
petually postponed the occasion, and Walachia enjoyed peace to his 
death in 1688 This peaceful state of the coimtiy gave the voivode 
laisuie to piomote its internal culture, and in the year of his death 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the fiist pait of a Walachian Bible 
issue fiom the first piintmg-piess of the country, which he had 
esfcihlislied at Buehaiest He had also caused to he compiled a 
history of Walachia, and had called to the country many teachers 
of the Gieek language, whose business it was to instruct the sons of 
the boiaism “grammar, ihetoiie, and philosophy.” 

Immediately on Seiban’s death the bomis, to pievent the Porte Conatan- 
from handing over the office to the Greek adventurer v?lio bid the tine 
highest, pioceeded to elect his sister’s son Constantine Brancovan Bran- 
Tlio Tuikish capidji pasha, then in Bucharest, was persuaded to put covan. 
the caftan on his head in token of Turkish appioval, and the 
patiwch of Constantinople, who was also present, and the arch- 
bLshop of Walachia, Theodosius, consecrated him together at the 
high altar of the cathedral, whole he took the coronation oath to 
devote Ins whole stiength to the good of liis country and received 
the boiars’ oath of suWission Brancovan, it la true, found it 
expedient to devote lus piedecessor’s tiensiue to purchasing the 
confirmation of his title from the Divan, hut the account of his 
coronation ceremony remains an interesting landmark in the 
constitutional history of the country. In lus foieign relations 
with the Hapsbuig power he displayed the same caution as the 
voivode Serban In spite of the victories of the mai-grave of Baden 
atPojarevatz, Nish, and Widiu in 1689, it was only by an exercise of 
force ■ftat the imperial troops seemed winter quarters in Walachia, 
and, though aftei the battle of Pultava m 1709 Brancovan con- 
cluded a seciet treaty with Czar Peter, he avoided giving open effect 
to it The tranqmlhty which he thus obtained was employed hy 
Brancovan as hyhis piedecessor an fuithermg the internal well- 
being of the country, with what success is best a^urent from the 
description of Walachia left by the Florentine Del Chjaro, who Del 
visited the country m 1709 and spent seven years there He Ohiaro’s 
describes the stoneless Walachian plain, with its rich pastures, its descrip- 
oropa of maize and millet, and woods so symmetncally planted tion of 
and carefully kept by Brancovan’s orders that hidmg in them was Walachia, 
out of the question. Butter and honey were exported to su;^ply 
the Grand Signer’s kitchen at Stamboul , wax and cattle to Venice ; 
and the red and white wine of Walachia, notably that of Pitesti, 
to Transylvania. The Walachian horses were in demand amongst 
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the Tillies and Poles TTear Ribnik and elsewheie were salt-mmes 
■ffluoli supplied all the wants of the Tiansdaimbian provinces j there 
were considciahlo copper mines at Maidaii , and non was woiked 
iieai Tirgovist The Gipsy community was hound to hi mg fifteen 
pounds weight of gold fiom the washings of the Aigish The hoiais 
were many of them wealthy) hut the common people weie so giound 
down with taxation that “of then ancient Boinan valoui only the 
name lemainod ” To avoid the extoition of their ruleis numbeis 
had emigrated to Tiaiisylvania and eien to the Tmkish piovinees 
The pimcipal Walachian eitj' was Bucharest (Buemest), containing 
a population of about 50,000 , but, except foi two laige “haus ” oi 
meiohants’ halls built by Brancovaii and liis piedecessoi, and the 
recently-eiected palace, which had a inaible staiicase and a fine 
garden, the houses weio of wood The other piincipal towns weio 
Tirgovist, the old capital, Cernet2, Pokshani, supplied by Brancovan 
with an aq^uediict, Ploiesti, Ghicrgliitza, Rusi di Vede, and Kiajova, 
the capital of the banat of that name, -wheio a fine han had also been 
built At Cimpiilungu was a gieat annual fan The diess of tlic 
men was tlioionghly Turkish except for their lambskin caps, that of 
the women half-Greek half-Tiiikish The houses weie sciiipulously 
clean and strewn with sweet heibs. Del Ohiaio notices the gieat 
imitative capacity of the race, both artistic and mechanical. A 
Walachian in Venice had copied several of the pictures there with 
great skill , the copper plates and wood engiavings for the new 
press were executed by native hands The Waladnans imitated 
every land of Tiukish and Emopeanmanufactuie , and, though tlie 
boiars imported finer glass fiom Venice and Bohemia, a glass 
manufactory had been established near Tirgovist which produced 
a better quabty than the Polish Prom the Bucharest pi ess, besides 
a vauety of ecclesiastical books, tlioie weie issued in Gie Rounian 
tongue a translation of a Fieneli work entitled “The Maxims of 
the Orientals” and “The Romance of Alexander the Great.” In 
1700 Brancovan had a map of the country made and a copper- 
plate engraving of it executed at Padua 
Pall ot The prospeiity of Walachia, liowover, under its “Golden Bey,” 
Bian- as Biaiicovaii was known at Stamboul, only inoieased the Tuikish 
oovaii oxaotious. In 1701 the tribute was mcroased to 80,500 purses of 
SOO florins each. In 1703 the voivode was summoned in person to 
Adnanople, and again must resort to extiaordinary moans to 
mollify tlie Divan Shortly after, the Walachians weie called on to 
supply masons, carpenters, and other workmen for the fortification 
of Bendoi, and, though those and other demands wore punctually 
met and the uioroased tribute rcgulaily paid, the sultan finally 
resolved on the removal ol his too prosperous vassal Braneovan 
was accused of secret coiiespondonco with the emporoi, the cm, 
the king of Poland, and the Venetian republic, of botiayiiig the 
Porto’s secrets, ot prefeuing Tirgovist to Buchaiest as a lesidence, of 
aequiuiig lands and palaces in Transylvania, of keeping agents at 
Venice and Vienna, m both of which cities ho bad invested largo 
sums, and of striking gold coins with his effigy, one of which, ivith 
the legend oons rANTiNva b AssABAnA db beanoovak d s. yokvoda 

ET PEINOEES VABAOEM TEANSALPINiE, aild haVUlg OU tllO rOVOrSO 
the cvoivned shield of Walachia containing a raven holding a cross 
in its beak between a moon and a star, is engraved by Del Ohiaro 
They were of 2, 3, and 10 ducats weight A oapidji pasha aiiived 
at Bucharest on April 4, 1714, anil proclaimed Brancovan “mazil,” 
1 , c , deposed. lio was conducted to Oonstantinoplo and heheadod, 
togotha’ with Ins four sons. A scion of the wval Cantacuzoman 
family was elected by the pasha’s ortlors, and ho, after cxliaiisting 
the principality for the benefit of the Divan, was in turn deposed 
and executed lu 1718 

The Prom this period onwai ils the Porto introduced a new .s3’'stem with 
Pan- regard to its Walachian vassals. The line of national puiices ceases, 
anote The office of voivode or liospodar was sold to the highest bidder at 
regime Stamboul, to be farmed out from a purely mercenary point of view 
The princes who now suceeedcil one anotlier in rapid succession were 
mostly Greeks fiom the Pauar qnartoi of Constantinople who had 
served the palace in the quality of dragoman, or hold some other 
court appointment. They wore nominated by imperial finnan 
without a shadow of free election, and wore deposed and transferred 
from one principality to aiiothei, executed or reappointed, like so 
many pa&uas lake pashas they raioly held their ollico more than 
three years, it being the natuial policy of the Porto to multiply 
such hicrativo nominations, The same hospodar was often 
roappoiatccl again and again as he sueceodod in raising the sum 
necessary to buy back lus title, Constantine Mavrocordato was in 
this way hospodar of Walachia at six different times, mul paid on 
one occasion as much as a million hon-dollars for the office. The 
princes thus imposed on the country were generally men of intolh- 
genes and cultuio Fieholas Mavrocordato, the first of the senes, 
was himself the author of a Greek work on duties, and main- 
tamed at his couit Demster Prokopios of Moschopolis, who wrote a 
review of Greek literaturo during the 17th and bo^nmug of the 18 th 
centuries. Constantine Mavrocordato was the author of really 
liberal reforms. He introduced an “nrbanum" for the peasants, 
limiting the days of “ angaria, ” or forced labour for the landlord, to 
twenty-four, and m 1747 decreed the abolition of serfdom. But 
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the new system could not but be productive of grinding oppression, 
and the swarms of “hungiy Gieekliiigs” who accompanied the 
Fanariote luleis fiom Stamboul made then rule doubly hateful 
Humhers of the peasantry emigiated, and the population rapidly 
dimuiished In 1745 the numbei of tax-paying lamilies, which a 
few yeai’s befoie had amounted to 147,000, had sunk to 70,000 
Yet the taxes weie continually on the increase, and the liospodai 
Scailath Gliika (1758-61), though he tned to win some popnlanty 
by the lemoval of Turkish settleis and the abolition of the 
''vakaut,”oitax on cattle and hoi ses, whiehwas peculiarly hateful 
to the peasantiy, raised the total amount of taxation to 25,000,000 
lion-dollars The Tuiks meantime maiiitaiiied their iron giip on 
the country by holding on the Walachian bank of tho Danube tlio 
foitrosses of Giuigevo, Tuinul, and Oisova, with the suiiouiidiug 
districts 

But the tide of Ottoman dominion was ebbing fast Alioady, by 
tho peace of Passaiovitz (Pojaievatz) in 1718, the banat of Kriijov.a 
had been coded to the emperoi, though by tho peace of Belgrade 
in 1739 it was lecoveicd by tho Poite for its Walachian vassal In 
1769 tho Russian gcueial Romanzoff occupied ihe piincipality, the 
bishops and cleigy took an oath of fidelity to the empress Cathoiiiio, 
and a deputation of boiais followed The libeities of the coiiiitiy 
weio guaianteed, taxation refoimed, and in 1772 the negotiations at 
Pok&liam between Russia and tho Porte bioke down bccauso the 
czaima’s lepicsentatives insisted on tho sultan’s iccoginiion of 
the independence of Walachia and Moldavia under an Emopean 
guaiantoo By tho ticaly of Kuishnk Kaimardji, concludoil m Treaty ol 
1774, Russia consented to hand back the piincipaliiics to the Kutslmk 
sultan, but by Art xvi sevoial stipulations were made in favour Kaim- 
of the Walachians and Moldavians. Tho people of tho piinci- ardji. 
pahties weio to enjoy all tho pnvileges that they had possessed 
under Mahomet IV , they weio to bo freed from tubule foi two 
years, as some compensation foi tho ruinous effects of the last wai ; 
they weie to pay a modciato tribute , tho agents of Walachia and 
Moldavia at Constanliuoplo were to enjoy ilio lights of nations, and 
the Russian minister at the Porte should on occasion watch over the 
mteiosts of tho piincipalitios The stipulations of the treaty of 
Kutslmk Kaimardji, though deficient in precision (tho Walncluans, 
for instance, had no authentic record of tho piivilegcs enjoyed uiidor 
Mahomet IV ), foimed tho basis of tho future liboitioa in both piin- 
cipalities, and, as from this period onwards Walachian liisloiy is 
closely eounocted with that of Moldavia, it may bo convonient 
before contiiiuiug this leviowto turn to the eailier histoiy of the 
sister princiimlity 

Jfoklavia — L'ho mention of Vlaehs on the borders of Galicia in Early 
1160 (Hic Chon , p 171) gives just gi'oniul for believing that n Mol- 
Roiimaa population existed in Moldavia at least as early as tlio first daviau 
half of tho 12th ceutiny. Under tho successive dommatioii, how- liisLory. 
ovoi, of Pctchcncgs, Cumans, and Tatars, it occupied as yet a sub- 
ordinato position. It was not till 1362 ibat tho Tatars, already 
wcakeiiod by Polish cssaults on tho Podoliau side, were expelled from 
this Cumanian region by the TiauBjylvaman voivode Androius 
Laszkovich. It is in fact to tho period immediately sueccodiiig this 
event that tho first establishment of an indopondout Eouman slate 
in Moldavia is rcfoircd by tho conciiriont testimony of Moldavian, 

Russian, and Ilungai'ian sources 

According to tho native ti'aditional account, as first given by tho 
Moldavian clironiclois of tho 17tli and 18th conlnnos (Ongorio 
Urechio and Miron Costui), Dragosli tho son of Bogdan, the founder 
of tho new piinoipality, emigrated with lus followers towards tlio 
end of the 14th century fiom the Iliiugaiian diatiict of Mannaios 
in the North Carpathians The story is rolatod with various 
fabtilons accompaiumonto. From the aurochs {zimlm), in pursuit 
of which Dragosh first airivod on the banks of the Molda, is clonvoil 
the ox-lioad ot the Moldavian national aims, and from lus favourite 
hound who pernsliod in tho watns tlio iiaiiio of tho river, From 
tho Hungarian and Russian soiircos, which aio somt'wliai more 
precise, the date of the amval of Dragosh, who othw’wiso appears 
as Bogdan, in Moldavia appears to have been 1859, and Ins tlo- 
parture fiom Marmaros was carried out in dofianco of his Hungarian 
suzerain. 

In tho agreement arrived at hotweon King Louis of Hungary and Rival 
the emperor Charles IV, in 1872, tho voivodato of Moldavia was claims c 
recognized as a dependency of the crown of St Stephen, Tho over- Poland 
lordship over the country was, however, contested by tho king of and 
Poland, and their rival claims were a continual source of iKsputo Ilungar 
between Idio two kingdoms In 1412 a romarkablo agreement was 
aiTivcd at between Sigismund, in his nualitj? of king of Hungary, and 
KingJagietto of Poland, by which both paraes consented to poslqJOMO 
the quo^ion of suzeramslup in Moldavia, Should, however, tho 
Turks invade tho country, the Polish and Hunganan forces woro to 
unite in expelling them, tho voivode was to be doposed, and the 
Moldavian territories divided between tho allies. During tho first 
half of the 16th century Polish infiuonce was preponderant, and it 
was eustomary for the voivodes of Moldavia to do homage to tho 
king of Poland at Kamcnioc or Snyatm, 

In 1466 the voivode Peter, alarmed at tho progress of the Turks, 
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Stephen -who were now dominant in Servia and Walachia, offered Snltan 
the Mahomet a yearly tribute of 2000 ducats On his deposition, how- 

Great, evei, in 1458 by Stephen, known as “the Gieat,” Moldavia became 

a power formidable alike to Tuik, Pole, and Hnnganan Througn- 
out the long reign of this voivode, which lasted foity-six years, from 
1458 to 1504, his courage and lesouiees never failed him In the 
eaily part of his reign he appears, in agreement with the Turkish 
sultan and the king of Poland, turning out the Hungaiian vassal, 
the ferocious Vlad, fiom the Walachian thione, and annexing the 
coast cities of Kilia and Cetatea Alba or Bielogoiod, the Tuikish 
Akierman. In the autumn of 1474 the sultan Mahomet entered 
Moldavia at the head of an army estimated by the Polish historian 
Dlugoss at 120,000 men Voivode Stephen withdrew into the 
interior at the approach of this overwhelming host, hut on January 
17, 1475, turned at hay on the banks of Lake Eakovietz and gained 
a complete victory over the Turks Pour pashas were among the 
slain , over a hiindied banners fell into the Moldavian hands , and 
only a few survivors succeeded in reaching the Danube In 1476 
Mahomet again entered Moldavia, thirsting for vengeance, but, 
though successful in the open field, the Turks were soidy harassed 
hy Stephen’s gueiilla onslaughts, and, being thinned hy pestilence, 
were again constrained to retire In 1484 the same tactics proved 
snccGsSul against an invasion of Bajazet. Three years lateraPolish 
invasion of Moldavia under John Albert with 80,000 men ended in 
disaster, and shortly afterwards the voivode Stephen, aided hy a 
Tuikisli and Tatar contingent, laid waste the Polish territories to 
the upper waters of the Vistula, and succeeded in annexing for a 
time the Polish province of Pokutia that lay between the Car- 
pathians and the Dniester 

Moldavia Exclusive of this tempoiary acq_msition, the Moldavian territory 
)m 1500 at this period extended from the river Milcov, which formed the 
boundary of Walachia, to the Dniester It included the Carpathian 
region of the Bukovina, literally “ the beechwood,” where lay Sereth 
and Suciava, the earliest residences of tire voivodes, the maritime 
district of Budzak (the later Bessarabia), with Kilia and Bielogorod, 
and the left bank of the lower Danube from Galatz to the Suhna 
mouth The government, civil and ecclesiastical, was practically 
the same as that described in the case of Walachia, the officials 
bearing for the moat part Slavomo titles derived from the practice 
of the Bulgaro-Vlacman czardom The church was Oitliodox 
Oriental, and depended from the patiiarch of Ohiida In ofScial 
documents the language used was the old Slovene, the style of a 
Moldavian ruler being Natulmlmh i Votevoda Moldovlm, piince 
and^duke (■= Germ. "Puut” and “Herzog”) of the Moldovlaclis 
The election of the voivodes, though in the hands of the boiais, 
was stuctly regulated by hereditary principles, and Cantemir de- 
soiibcs the extinction of the house of Diagosh in the 16th century 
as one of the unsettling causes that most contributed to the rum 
of the country. The Moldavian army was reckoned 40,000 strong, 
and the cavalry arm was especially formidable. Verantius of 
Sehemco, an eye-witness of the state of Moldavia at the heginnuig 
of the 16th century, mentions three towns of the interior provided 
with 'stone walls— Suciava, Cliotim, and Hjamtz; the people were 
barbarous, but moie warlike than the Walachians and more tena- 
cious of thou national costume, punishing with death any who 
adopted the Turkish. 

Moldavia In 1504 Stephen the Great died, and was succeeded by his son, 
tributary Bogdau “the One-eyed ’’ At feud with Poland about Pokutia, 
to the despairing of efficacions support from hard-pressed Hungary, the 
Turks new voivode saw no hope of safety except in a dependent alliance 
with the advancing Ottoman Powei, which already hemmed 
Moldavia in on the Walachian and Crimean sides In 1513 he 
agreed to pay an annual tribute to Snltan Selim in return for the 
sultan's guarantee to preserve the national constitution and religion 
of Moldavia, to which country the Turks now gave the name of 
Kara Bogdan, from their first vassal The terms of Moldavian sub- 
mission were further regulated hy a firman signed by Sultan 
Suleiman at Buda in 1629 hy which the yeaily present or “back- 
shish,” as the tribute was euphoniously called, was fixed at 4000 
ducats, 40 horses, and 25 falcons, and the voivode was hound at 
need to supply the Turkish army with a contingent of a thousand 
men The Turks pursued much the same policy as in Walachia. 
The tribute was gradually increased A hold was obtained on the 
country by the occupation of various strongholds on Moldavian soil 
with the suriounding territory,— m 1538 Cetatea Alba (Akierman), 
in 1592 Bender, in 1702 Chotim (Khotm) Already hy the middle 
of the 16th century the yoke was so heavy that the voivode Elias 
(1546-1661) became Mohammedan to avoid the sultan’s anger 
The At this period occurs a curious interlude m Moldavian nistory 
Impostor In 1661 the adventurer and impostor Jacob Basilicus succeeded 
Jacob with Hungarian help in turning out the voivode Alexander amd 
Basilious. seizing on the reins of government A Greek by birth, adopted 
!on of Jacob Heraklides, despot of Paros, Samos, and other .^ean 
slands, acijuainted with Greek and Latin literature, and master 
if most European languages, appearing alternately as a student of 
istronomy at Wittenberg, whither ho had been invited hy Count 
Vtansfeld, as a correspondent of Melanchthon and as a writer of 
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historical works which he dedirated to Philip II of Spam, Basilious, 
finding that his jEgean sovereignty m partihcs was ol little practical 
value beyond the crowning of poet laureates, fixed his roving ambi- 
tion on a moie substantial dominion He published an astounding 
pedigiee in which, starting from “Hercules Triptolemns” he 
wound his way through the royal Servian line to the kinship of 
Moldavian voivodes, and, having won the emperor Eerdinand and 
Albeit Lasky to his financial and military support, succeeded, 
though at the head of only 1600 cavalry, in routing by a bold dash 
the vastly supenor forces of the voivode, and even in purchasing 
the Tuihsh confimation of his usurped title He assumed the 
style of Ba(r(A.€i5y MoXSapias, and eluded the Turkish stipulation 
that he should dismiss his foreign guards In Moldavia he 
appeared as a moral reformer, endeavouring to pnt down the preva- 
lent vices of bigamy and divorce He elected a school, placed it 
under a German master, and collected children from every part of 
the country to be maintamed and educated at his expense. He 
also busied bimself with the collection of a library But his taxes 
— a ducat for each family— were considered heavy, Ins orthodoxy 
was suspected, his foreign counsellors detested In 1563 the 
people lose, massacred the Hungarian guards, the foreign settlors, 
and finally Jacob himself 

The expelled voivode Alexander was now restored hy the Porte, 
the schooLs were destroyed, and the country i elapsed into its 
normal state of haihansm His successor Ivonia was provoked 
by the Porte’s demand for 120,000 ducats as tribute instead of 
60,000 as heretofore to rise against the oppressor, but after gaining 
three victories ho was finally defeated and slam (1574), and the 
country was left more than ever at the mercy of the Ottoman 
Voivodes were now created and deposed m rapid succession hy the 
Divan, but the viotones ot Michael the Brave in Valachia infused 
a more mdependent spirit into the Moldavians. The Moldavian 
dominion was now disputed by the Transylvanians and Poles, and 
m 1600 Michael succewed in annexing it to his “ Great Dacian ” 
realm On Michael’s murder the Poles under Zamoyski again 
asserted their supremacy, but in 1618 the Poite once more recovered 
its domimon and set up succesmvely two creatures of its own as 
voivodes— Gratiani, an Italian who had been court jeweller, and a 
Greek custom-house official, Alexander. 

As m "Walachia at a somewhat later date the Eanariote regime The 
seemed now thoroughly e.stablished m Moldavia, and it became the Panariote 
rule that every three years the voivode should procure his confiima- r^ime 
tion hy a large backshish, and every year by a smaller one The 
prince Vasfije Lupul, however, an Albanian, who succeeded in 
1634, showed great aliilities, and for twenty years succeeded m 
maintaining his position on the Moldavian throne. He introduced 
several mternal reforms, codified the written and unwritten laws 
of the country, established a prmting press, Greek monastic schools, 
and also a Latin school He brought the Moldavian Church into 
more direct relation with the patriarch of Constantinople, but also 
showed considerable favour to the Latins, allowing them to erect 
churches at Suciava, Jassy, and Galatz 

During the wars between Sobieski and the Turks Moldavia found 
itself between hammer and anvil, and suffered frightfully moreover 
from Tatar devastations The voivode Duka was forced like his 
"Walachian contemporary to supply a contingent for the siege of 
Vienna in 1683. After Sobieski’s death in 1696, the hopes of 
Moldavia turned to the advancing Muscovite power In 1711 the 
voivode Demetmi Cantemir, rendered desperate by the Turkish Demetnu 
exactions, concluded an agreement with the czar Peter by which Cantemir. 
Moldavia was to become a protected and vassal state of Russia, with 
the enjoyment of its traditional liberties, the voivodeship to be 
heredita^ in the family of Oantemir. On the approach of the 
Russian array the prince issued a proclamation containing the terms 
of the Russian protectorate and calling on the boiais and people to 
aid their Orthodox deliveiers But the iron had entered into the 
people’s soul The long Turkish terrorism had done its work, and 
at the approach of a Turkish and Tatar host the greater part of the 
Moldavians deserted tlieir voivode The Russian campaign was 
unsuccessftil, and all that Czar Peter could offer Gantemir and the 
boiars who had stood hy him was an asylum on Russian soil 

In his Russian exile Cantemir composed in a fair Latin style Cante- 
his Desenptw MoUrnim, the counterpart so far as Moldavia is imr’s 
concerned to Del Chiaro’s contemporary description of "Walachia, descrip- 
The capital of the country was now Jassy, to which city Stephen the tion of 
Great had transferred his court from Suciava, the earlier residence Moldavia 
of the voivodes. It had at this time forty chiu ches— some of stone, 
some of wood. Eiity years before it had contained 12, 000 houses, 
hut Tatar devastations had reduced it to a third of its former 
size The most important commercial emporium was the Danubian 
port of Galatz, which was freq^nented by vessels Horn the whole of 
the Levant from Trehizond to Barhary, The cargoes which they 
here took m consisted of Moldavian timber (oak, deal, »and ■cornel), 
gram, butter, honey and wax, salt, and nitre , Kilia at the north 
moutii of ■flie Danube was also frequented by .trading vessels, 
in nlndiTig Venetian and Ragusan. Moldavian wine was lexported 
to Poland Russia, Transylvania, and Hungary ; -that of Cotnar was 
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m Cantemir’s opinion supeiior to Tokay. The excellence of the 
Moldavian horses is attested by a Tnikish pioveib, and annual 
dioves of as many as 40,000 Moldavian oxen weie sent across 
Poland to Dantzic Moldavia proper was divided into the upper 
country or Terra de sus, and the lowei count! y, oi Tetra de psu 
Bsssaiahia had been detached fioni the lest of the piineipality and 
placed under the dii ect control of the sei askier It was divided into 
lour provinces —that of Budzak, inhabited by the Nogai Tatais , 
that of Akieman or Cetatea Alba, the Gieek Monkastion, a strongly 
fortified place , and those of Ismaila and Eilia The voivodes 
Officers owed their nomination entirely to the Porte, and the gieat officers 
of state of the realm were appointed at their discietion These weie the 
Great Logothete [Mat tie Logofehi) or chancelloi , the governor of 
Lower Moldavia — Tormcidu dt t’ena de psu, the goveinoi of 
Upper Moldavia— Vomiailu de t'crra de sits, the Hatiwm oi 
commander m chief ; the high chamberlain— PostelriMU , 
the great Spaihar, or swordbearer , the great cupbearer— JlfflrisZtf 
Paharnuu , and the treaauiei, or V-isieerrmu, who together formed 
the prince's council and were known as Bornn de Svatu Below 
these were a number of snboidinate officeis who acted as tlieir 
assessors and were^known as boiai s of the Divan {Bcmn de Bimnu) 
The high couit of justice was formed by the piince, metropolitan, 
and boiars tlia Boiar-i de S'uaiu decided on the verdict , the metro- 
olitan declared the law , and the puuce pionoiinced sentence The 
oiars were able to try minor eases m then own residences, hut 
subject to the right of appeal to the piincc’s tribunal Of the 
character of the Moldavian people Oantemir does not give a veiy 
favourable account Then best points wcic their hospitality and, 
in Lower Moldavia, their valour They cared little for letteis and 
weto generally indolent, and thou piejudiee against meioantile 
pursuits left the commerce of the countiy in the Lands of 
Armenians, Jews, Greeks, and Turks The piire-bloocl Rouman 
population, noble and plebeian, inhabited the cities and towns or 
laiger villages ; the peasantry were mostly of Little Russian and 
Plunganan race and were m a semle condition. Theio was a 
considerable Gipsy population, almost every boiar having seveial 
Zingar families m his possession , these wore mostly smiths 
Continua- Prom tins period onwards the character of the Ottoman 'domina- 
tion of tion in Moldavia is m eveiy respect analogous to that of Walachia 
h'anaiiote The office of voivode or liospodar was faimed out by the Poite to 
regime, a suooossion of wealthy Greeks from the Panar qiiaiter of Con- 
stantinople All formality of election by the boiais was now 
dispensed with, and the puiicos leoeivod then caftan of office at 
Constantinople, where they weio consoorated by the Greek iiatiiaich. 
The system lavoiued Turkish extoition in two ways the presence 
of the voivode’s family conn exions at Stamboul gave the Poito so 
many hostogos for liia obedience , on the other hand the punces 
themselves could not lely on any stipporl duo to lainily inlluence 
in Moldavia itself. They weio thus mere puppets of the Divan, 
and could bo deposed and shifted with the same facility as so many 
mshas— an object of Turkish policy, as each change was a pretext 
for a now levy of “backshish.” The chief familios that shared 
the office during this peiiod were those of Mavrocordato, Ghika, 
Callimaohi, Ypsilaiiti, and Muiusi Although from tlic very 
conditions of tlieir creation they logardod the couiitiy as a field 
for exploitations, they woro themselves olten men of education 
and, ability, and unquestionably made some praisewoithy attempts 
to promote the general culture and wellboing ol their subjects. 
In this respect, oven the Panarioto regime was preferable to mcio 
pasha rule, while it had the fui’thor consequence of preserving 
intact tho national form of admitusti’ation and the historic officas 
of Moldavia. Gregory Ghika (1774-1777), who lumsolf spoke 
Trenoh and Italian, founded a school or “CTmnasium” at Jassy, 
where Greek, Latin, and theology were taught m a fashion. lie 
encouraged the settlement of German protostant colonnsts in the 
country, some of whom set up as watchmakers m Jassy, whore they 
were further allowed to build an evangelical church. Oarra, a Swiss 
who had been tutor to Prince Ghika’s children, and who published 
lu 1781 an S.ccount of the actual state of the principalities, sjieaks 
of some of the boiars as possessing a taste for Pronch liteiaturo and 
even for tho woiks of voltairo, a tendency actively combated by 
the patriarch of Constantinople. 

The Ruaso-Turkish War, which ended m tho peace of Kutshuk 
Kaimardji, was fatal to the integrity of Moldavian terutory The 
Iiouso of Austria, which had already annexed Galieia m 1772, pro- 
fited by tho situation to arrange with both contending parties for 
Cession the peaceful cession of the Bukovina to the Hapsburg monarchy, 
of Buko- This richly-wooded Moldavian province, containing Suciava, the 
vma. earliest seat of the voivodes, and Cernantii or Ozemovitz, was m 
1774 occupied by Hapsburg troops with Russian connivance, and 
in 1777 Baron Thupt procured its formal cession from the sultan 
Tho Bukovina is still an Austrian provinco. 

fTdaeMmand Moldavian Eistory from tAe Treaty of MUshu^ 
Kaimardp in 1774 to the Betallishment of the Moummian Kingdom, 
Russian —The treaty of Kutshuk Kaimardji was hardly concluded when 
protao- it was violated by tho Porto, which refa,sed to recognize the right 

tion. of tho Walachian boiars to elect their voivode, and nominated 
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Alexander Ypsilanti, a creature of its own In 1777 Constantine 
Mmusi was made voivode of Moldavia in tho same high-handed 
fashion The Divan seemed intent on lestoiing the old system of 
government in its entiiety, but in 1783 the Russian lepiesentative 
extiacted from the sultan a hattisheiif defining more precisely the 
liberties of the principalities and fixing the amount of the annual 
tribute — foi Walachia 619 puises exclusive of the baiiam and other 
piesents amounting to 130,000 piasteis, and foi Moldavia 135 purses 
andfuither gifts to the extent of 115,000 piasteis By the peace of 
Jassy in 1792 the Dniester was recognized as the Russian liontier, 
and tho pimleges of the principalities as specified in the hattisheiif 
confirmed In defiance of tieaties, however, the Porte continued 
to change the hospodais almost yeaily and to exact extraordmaiy 
installation presents The revolt of Fasvan Oglu m Bulgaria was 
the cause of gieat injuiy to Walachia The rebels ravaged Little 
Walachia in 1801-2, and then ravages weie succeeded by those of 
the Turkish tioops, who now swaimed ovei the country. Exaction 
followed exaction, and in 1802 Russia resolved to assert her treaty 
rights in favoui of the oppressed inhabitants of tho principalities 
On the accession of Constantine Ypsilanti the Poile was constiained 
to issue a new hattisherif by which cveiy piiiice was to hold lus 
office for at least seven yeais, unless the Poite satisfied the Russian 
minister that there weie good and snflicieiit giouiids for lus deposi- 
tion All irregular contributions weie to cease, and all citizens, 
with the exception of the boiars and cleigy, weic to pay then shaio 
of tliQ tribute. The Tuikish tioops then employed in tho princi- 
palities were to be paid oil, and one year’s tiibute leinitted foi tho 
piupose The boiars weie to bo lesponsiblo for the maintenance of 
schools, hospitals, and loads , they and the prince together foi the 
mihtia The numbei of Turkish meichants re.sident m tho country 
was limited Finally, tho hospodais were to be amenable to repre- 
sentations made to them by the Russian envoy at Coustantiuoplo, 
to whom was entiusted the task of watching over the Walaolnan 
and Moldavian libeities. This, it will be soon, was a veiled Russian 
pnotectorale 

In 1804 tbo Seihs under Kaiagoorgo rose against tlio Turkish 
dominion, and weie secretly aided by the Walachian voivode 
Ypsilanti Tho Porto, instigated by Mapoloon’s ambassador 
Sebastian], resolved on Ypsilanti’s deposition, but tho bospoilni 
succeeded m escaping to St Pctershuig In tho war that now ensued 
between the Russians and the Tuiks, the foinior woio for a Innc 
suecesaful, and even demanded that the Russian touiiory should 
extend to tho Danube. In 1808 tho Russians, then ni occupation 
of tho piiiicipalities, foiineil a governing ooimnitloo consisting of 
tho metropolitan, another bishop, and fom or five boiars under 
tho jircsidency of General Kusnikdl Tho scat ol tho prosiilont 
was at Jassy, and Gcnoial Engelliart was appointed as vico-prcsiclent 
at Bucharest By tho pioaco of Buchaicst, however, in 1812, the 
principalities were lestored to the sultan undci tho former condi- 
tions, with tho exception of Bcs-saialna, whieli was ceded to tho 
czar. Tho Pmth thus became tho Rua,sian bomulary. 

Tho growing solidarity botwoou tho two Rouinnn pwincipialitios “ TTntm 
received a stiilang illustration in 1816, ■when tho 'Wakclunn and ihI" 
Moldavian hospodais published together a code applicable to both niow- 
countnes, and whidi liad bson elaborated by a joiiit commission, nicnt 
The Greek movemout was now beginning, and in 1821 Akxamler 
Ypsilanti entered Moldavia at the head of tho Ilola?, lists, and pre- 
vailed on the hospodar Michael Sutzu to aid Inm in invading tlio 
Ottoman doimnioiis To secure ‘Wakcluan liclji, Y])si]anti advanced 
on Bucharest, but tho prince, Theodore yiadunircscu, who ropro- 
seated tho national Roiiman reaction against iho JanariotoM, 
repulsed lus overtures with tbo roinaik "that lus Lusmoas was not 
to inarch agauist the Turks, but to clear tho country of Fanar)0'to,s.” 
Vkdiimrescu was slam by a Greek revolutionary egont, l)nt 
Ypsilauti’s legion was totally routed by tho Turks at DiilgMiani, 
ami tho result of his ontorpnso was a Tuikisli occupation of tlui 
principalities In 1822 tho Turkish troops, who had commitlpd 
great excesses, woro withdrawn on the conibuied representations of 
Russia, Austiia, and Great Bntaiii. The country, however, was 
again ravaged by the retiring troops, quarters of Jassy ami BiiclmicHt 
burnt, and tho complete evacuation delayed till 1824, when tho 
Bnbsh Government again romonstrntod with tlio Porto By tho 
convention of Akiorman between the Russians and tho Turks in 
1826 tho privileges of tho principalities wore oneo moro confirmed, 
and they were again ratified m 1829, under RusBian guaraiiteo, bv 
tho peace of Adnanoplo. By this peace nil tho towns on tho loft bank Poaoo 
of the Danube were restored to tbo principalities, and tho Porto Adwa 
undertook to refrain from fortifying any position on tho Wakcluan opk, 
side of the nvor. The principalities wore to enjoy commercial free* 1829. 
dom, and tho right of establishing a quarantine cordon along tho 
Danube or elsewhere The internal constitution of the countries was 
to be reflated by an “Organic Law,” wluoli was drawn up by assem- 
blies of Dishops and boiars at Jassy and Bucharest, acting, however, 
under Russian control. The Organic Law thus elaborated was by no 
means of a liberal charaoteT, and amongst other abuses mamtainod 
the feudal privileges of the boiars. It was ratified by tho Porto m 
1834, and the Russian army of occupation thereupon withdrew. 
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Move- The revolutionaiy movement of 1848 extended from the Eoumans 
meiit of of Hungary and Tiansylvama to their kinsmen of the Transalpine 
1848 legions. In Moldavia the agitation "vvas mostly confined to the 
hoiais, and the hospodai Michael Stuidza succeeded m airestmg 
the iingleaders In Walachia, however, the outbreak took a more 
violent form. The people assembled at Buchaiest, and demanded 
a constitution The punce Bihescu, aftei settmg his signature to 
the constitution submitted to him, fled to Tiansylvama, and a 
piovisional government was formed The Turks, however, urged 
thereto by Eussiau diplomacy, crossed the Danube, and a joint 
Eusso-Turkish dictatoislnp lestoied the “Oigamc Law” By the 
Balta-Limau convention ot 1849 the two Governments agreed to the 
ajipomtment of Eaibii Stiibeiil as prince of Walachia, and Giegonu 
Gliika for Moldavia 

Russian On the entry of the Enssian tioops into the pimcipahties in 
and 1853, the hospodars fled to Yienna, leaving the goveinment in 

Aiistiian the hands of their ministers Dmiug the Danubian campaign that 
oecupa- now ensued great scffeimg was inflicted on the inhabitants, but 
tion, in 1854 the cabinet of Yienna induced the Eussiansto withdraw 
1853-54 Austrian troops occupied the piincipalities, and the hospodais 
letmned to their posts 

Treaty of By the treaty of Pans in 1856 the piincipalities with their exist- 
Paris, mg privileges weie placed under the collective guaiantee of the 

1856 contracting powers, while remaining under the suzerainty of the 

Poite, — the Poite on its pait engaging to respect the complete in- 
dependence of then internal administration. A strip of sou^ern 
Bessaiabia was restored to Moldavia, so as to push back the Enssian 
fiontiei fioin the Danube mouth The existing laws and statutes 
of both principalities were to be revised by a European commission 
sitting at Buchaiest, and tlieu woik was to be assisted by a Divan 
or national council which the Poite was to convoke ad hoo m each 
of the two piovinoes, and m which all classes of Walachian and 
Moldavian society weie to he lepiesented The Euiopean com 1 
mission, in aiiiving at its conclnsions, was to take into consideia- 
tion the opinion expiessed by the lepreseutativo councds, the 
Poweis weio to come to terms with the Poite as to the lecommen- 
datioiis of the commission , and the final lesultwas to be embodied , 
111 a hatlishenf of the sultan, which was to lay down the definitive 
oiganization of the two piincipalities In 1857 the commission 
arrived, and the lepiceeiitative councils of the two peoples weie con- 
ITiiion of voiced. Ou their meeting in September they at oiico pioceeded to 
the two vote with unanimity the union of the two principalities into a 
piiiioi- single state under the name of Eomania (Eonmania), to be governed 
palities by a foreign puiicc elected from one of the leigniiig dynasties of 
pio- Europe, and having a single lepiesentative assembly The Powers 
claimed decided to undo the work of national union By the convention 
eoncluded bv the European congiess at Pans lu 1858, it was 
AUampt decided that the prnieipalities should continue as heietofoie to be 
to dib- governed each by its own punce Walachia and Moldavia weie to 
unite have separate assemblies, but a cential commission was to be 
them. established at Foksham for the preparation of laws of common 
mtoiest, which weie aftoruaids to be submitted to the respective 
assemblies In accordauee with this convention the deputies of 
Moldavia and Walachia met in separate assemblies at Buchaiest and 
It fails. Jassy, but the choice of both fell unanimously on Pimce Alexaudei 
John Cuza, thus ensuring the personal union of the two piincipali- 
ties (Jaimaiy 1859) A new confeience was now summoned to 
Pans to discuss the affairs of the principalities, and the election of 
Punce Punce Ouza finally latifiod by tlia Poweis and the Porte The two 
Cuza. assemblies and the cential coinmissioii were preserved till 1862, 
when a single assembly met at Buchaiest and a single ministry was 
formed for the two countries Hie central commission was at the 
same time abolished, and a council of state charged with preparing 
bills substituted for it. In May 1864, owing to difficulties between 
the i^overnment and the general assembly, the lattei was dissolved, 
and a statute was submitted to univeisal suffrage givmg greater 
authority to the prince, and creating two ohainbeis (of senators 
and of deputies) The franchise was now extended to all citizens, 
a cumulative voting power being reserved, howevei, foi property, 
and the peasantry were emancipated from forced labour 
In 1865 a conflict broke out between tie Goveinment and the 
people in Bucharest, and in Febiuaiy 1866 Pnnee Cuza, whose 
personal vices had lendered him detestable, was forced to abdicate 
The chambers chose fiist as his successor the count of Flandeis, 
hut on his declining the office proceeded to elect Prince Chailes 
Charles of Hohenzollein-Sigmaungen, who was proclaimed hospodar oi 
of Domnu of Eoumania April 29, 1866 A new constitution was at 
Hohen- the same time introduced Its provisions secure the universal 
zollern. suffrage of tax-paying citizens, mmisteiial responsibility, trial 
by jury, freedom of meeting and petition, of speech and of the 
conIt . P’'®® legards breaches of the criminal code), gratuitous 

± L and compulsory primary education, and the nght of asylum for 

tucion. pojjtjggj exiigg Legislative power is shared between the pnnee 
and chambers, but bills relating to the budget and army must 
originate with the chamber of deputies There are two chambers— 
the senate and the chamber of deputies. Both houses are elective, 
and the election is earned out by means of electoral coEeges classified 
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according to property and piofessional q^uahfications For the 
house of deputies each constituency is divided in this way luto four 
colleges, each of which elects a membei The two highest of these 
colleges also elect the senatois, each senator being elected for a 
teim of eight years The senate also includes ex officio certain 
high officials and ecclesiastics, and members for the universities 
The senate consists at present of 120 members, the chamber of 
deputies of 178 The sovereign has a light of veto leseived to him 
on all mea&uies The judicial system is based on the Code KapUon, 
with some modifications 

On the outbreak of the Eusso-Turkish war in 1877 Eoumama Roumama 
found herself once more between hammer and anvil Yielding to m Russo- 
foree majeure the Goveinment of Pimce Charles consented to the Turkish 
passage of Russian tioops across Eoumamanterritoiy, on the tinder- War. 
standing that the scene of hostilities was as fai as possible to be 
removed outside the limits of the piineipality The Porte, how- 
evei, refusing to recognize that Eoumania had acted under 
constraint, proclaimed the Eoumamans rebels, and the prmoe's 
Government accordingly resolved to offer active assistance to the 
Russians A Roumanian division of 32, 000 men under General Eou- 
Ceinat, took part in the siege of Plevna, and the Roumanian maman 
soldieis distmgmshed themselves m the opinion of the most com- feats at 
petent judges Mike foi their heroism and endurance The successful Plevna 
assault by the Roumanian tioops on the “indomitable ledoubt ” of 
Giivitza formed m fact the turning point of the siege and of the war 
In the peace of StStefano, however, Pi,ussia insisted on the retroces- 
sion of the stiip of Bessaiahia that had been restoied to Moldavia 
by the tieatyot Pans, giving Eoumania “in exchange ” the islands 
ot the Danubian delta, and the Dobiudja, which had been ceded by 
the sultan Tins teiiitoiial readjustment was latified by the treaty Berlin 
of Berlin (1878) The high contracting powers at the same time treaty 
consented by iit xlm to lecognize the independence of the prin- 
cipality subject to the provision (Ait xliv ) that all the inhabitants 
should enjoy complete religious freedom, a clause inserted on 
account of the Jewish peisecutions that had pievionsly taken place, 
and that foreigners m the country should be tieated on a footing 
of perfect eq[uality All Danubian toi tresses were to be razed, and the 
juusdictiott of the Euiopean commission to regulate the Danubian 
navigation, on which Eoumania now acquired the light of repre- 
sentation, was extended from the mouth to the lion Gates The 
coping-stone to Roumanian independence was set by the pioolama- Prince 
tion on Maich 26, 1881, of Pimce Chailes as kmg of Eoumania, Charles 
and on May 22 of the same year his eoionation took place with the crowned 
European sanction The mown placed on King Caiol’s head was kmg. 
made fiom the captured caimou ol the Plevna ledoubts. 

Autho) tltes —As tlie questions legaiclmg the first appeaianoe of the Romaans 
noith of the Danube aie reset ved for the at tide Tiaohs, it may be sufaezent 
lieretorefei the leader to then oiks otlioeslei, especially iJowanuebe Sudien , 

*J Jung, Anfange da Eemaiien, and lioema und Itomanm , Lad PiS, Abstain- 
imng da Runmiieiij A D Aenopol, Les Rommins au Moyen Age Foi the 
histoiy of the piincipalities doun to the end of the last centuij J C Engel's 
woiks, Lu Gesekehte da Walac/iet and ffesc?iithte da Moldau, aie still the 
mosttinstwoitliyauthonties J A Vaillant,ZaJ2omcn7»e Eiston e, Langue, , 
and A T lauiiiinu, Istoi la Rormmlm u, Ac , may be consulted foi the latei hia- 
toiy, but a leally critical hlstoiy ot the piincipalities lias yet to be written The 
matenals fov it aie, however, being rapidly amassed— thanks to the publica- 
tions of the Eoumanian Academy and the documents collected by native 
scholais, ef especially Huimuzaki, Locumente prmtore la Istona Rmamtor, 
and Uasdeu, Rublixatimi istonao-filoUgict, &o Foi a useful account of the 
piesent state ot Bouinania, see James Samuelson, Roumama Last andPiesent, 

1833 Foi -news of Walachia and Moldana, as they existed fiom the 15th century 
onwmds, lefeience has alieadybeeu made to the works of Verantius and Del 
dhiaio, and Cantcmii'a Ltsci iptio iloldamse (A. J E ) 

ROUMANIAN LITERATURE. See Vlachs 

ROUMELIA The name of Eoumili, the land of the 
Romans,” was applied from the 15th century downwards 
to aU that portion of the Balkan peninsula westwards 
from the Black Sea which was subject to Turkey. More 
precisely it was the country bounded N. by Bulgaria, W 
by Albania, and S by the Morea, or in other words the 
ancient provinces, including Constantinople and Salonica, 
of Thrace, Thessaly, and Macedonia. The name was ulti- 
mately applied more especially to an eyalet or province 
composed of Central Albania and Western Macedonia, 
having Monastir for its chief town and including Kesrie 
(Castona), Ocri (Ochrida), and Scodra (Scutari); and at 
length it disappeared altogether in the administrative 
alterations effected between 1870 and 1876 Eastern 
Roumelia was constituted an autonomous province of the 
Turkish empire by the Berlin treaty of 1878, to be 
governed by a Christian governor-general appointed by the 
sultan for a term of five years. In 1879, in obedience 
to an international commission, it was divided into six 
departments and twenty-eight cantons, the departments 
being Phihppopolis (187,095), Tatarbazarjik (117,063), 
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Hasskoi (134:, 268), Efaki-Zagra (158,905) Kazanlik, Shvno 
or Shvea (130,136), and liurgas (88,046). On tlie JST. 
and N.W East Ronmelia was bounded by Bulgaria, the 
fioiitier running along tlie line of tbe Balkans though not 
keeping to the watershed , on the S W and S lay the 
vilayets of Salonika and Adiianople, the borderlands form- 
ing pait of the Rhodope or Despoto mountain system. 
The direct distance between the northmost and southmost 
point on the Black Sea is only 40 miles, but the actual 
coast-line is lengthened by the ramifications of the Bay of 
Burgas, which is the only pait of the Black Sea affording 
several good anchoiages. The gieat bulk of the countiy 
belongs to the basin of the Maritza and its tiibutaiy the 
Tunja (confluence at Adiianople, to the south of Roumelia), 
though a ceitain part drams north-eastwards hy several 
small streams. The whole area is estimated at 14,858 
square miles, and the population in 1880 was 815,513, of 
whom 573,231 were Bulgarians, 176,759 Turks, 42,526 
Gieeks, 19,524 Gipsies, 4177 Jews, and 1306 Armenians 
This preponderance of Bulgarians led in September 1885 to 
the Bhihppopolis revolution, which resulted in the piinci- 
pality of Bulgaiia dcclaiing East Roumelia pait and parcel 
of XJnited Bulgaiia , and the United Bulgarians haveszneo 
been successful in a war with the Soiviaiis, who invaded 
their territory 

ROUND TOWERS. A peculiar class, of lound tower 
exists scattered thioughout Ireland, about one hundred 
and twenty examples still remain, mostly in a ruined 
state, but eighteen or twenty are almost perfect. These 
towers were built either near or adjoining a church ; they 
are of various dates from perhaps the 8th to the ISth 
centuiy; though varying m size and detail, they have 
many characteristics which aio common to ail. They are 
built with walls slightly battering iiiwaids, so that the 
tower tapers towards tho top The lowoi part is formed 
of solid masonry, the one dooiway being raised lioiii G to 
20 feet above the giound, and so only accessible hy means 
of a ladder. Tho towers wiilun are divided into .several 
stones by two or more floors, usually of wood, but lU' 
some cases, as at Keneitli, of stono slightly arched Tho 
access from floor to floor was by ladders, no stone staircase 
being provided. The windows, which are always high up, 
are single lights, mostly arched or with a flat stone lintel. 
In some of tho oldest towers they have tiiangular tops, 
formed by two stones leaning togoiher, like tho windows 
at Deerhurst and other pre-Norman buildings in England. 
One peculiaiity of the door and window openings in tho 
Irish round towers is that tho jambs aro frequently sot 
sloping, so that the opening grows narrower towards tho 
top, as in the temples of ancient Egypt The later 
examples of those towers, dating from the 12th and 13th 
centuries are often decorated with chovron, billot, and othoi 
Norman enrichments round tho jambs and arches. Tho 
roof IS of stone, usually conical in shape, and somo of tho 
later towers are crowned by a circle of battlements. Tho 
height of tho round towers varies from about 60 feet to 
132; that at ICilculloii is the highest. Tho masonry 
differs according to its date, — the oldest examples being 
built of almost uncut rubble work, and tho later ones of 
neatly-jointed ashlar 

Much has been written as to the use of these towers, 
and tho moat conflicting theories as to their origin have 
been propounded. It is, however, fairly certain that they 
wore constructed by Christian builders, both from the fact 
that they always are or once wore near to a church, and 
also because crosses and other Christian emblems frequently 
occur among tho sculptured decorations of their doors and 
windows The original purpose of these towers was pro- 
bably for places of refuge, for which the solid base and the 
door high above the ground seem specially adapted. They 
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may also have been watch-towers, and in later times often 
contained hells. Their circulai foim was piobably for the 
sake of strength, angles which could be attacked by a 
batteimg ram being thus avoided, and also because no 
quoins or dressed stones were needed, except for the open- 
ings — an important point at a time when tools foi working 
stone weie scarce and imperfect Both these reasons may 
also account for the Norman round towers which are so 
common at the west end of churches m Noifolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, though these have little lesemblanco to those of 
Iieland except in the use of a circular plan One example 
exactly hke those of Ireland still exists m the Isle of Man, 
within the j)recincts of Peel Castle adjacent to the cathedial 
of St Geiman, it was jirobably the woik of Irish bnildois 
There aro also thiee in Scotland, viz, at Egilshay in Oik- 
ney, and at Abernethy and Brechin 

Round towel s wider and lower in piopoition than those 
of Boland appear to have been built by many pichistoric 
races at diffeient paits of Einope Many oxainjiles exist 
in Scotland, and in the islands of Coisica and Sardinia 
The towers of this class in Scotland aio called “ brochs " , 
they average about 50 feet high and 30 foot in internal 
diameter Then walls, which aro usually about 15 foci 
thick at the bottom, are built hollow, of rubble masonry, 
with senes of passages one over tho other running all 
round tho tower As in tho Irish towers, the entrance is 
placed at some distance from the ground ; and tho whole 
structuio IS designed as a stronghold Tho brochs appear 
to have been the woik of a prc-Chmstian Coll/ic race. 
Many objects in bronze and iron and fragments of hand- 
made pottery have been found in and near these towers, 
all beaiing witness of a very early date See Anderson, 
Scotlatid in l\uj<.m Times, 1883, and Seoiltind in EarUj 
Chistian Times, 1881. During the 6th century chuich 
towers at and near Ravouna wcio usually built I’oimd in 
plan, and not unlike those of Ireland in their proportions. 
Tho finest existing example is that which stantls by the 
church of S Apollinare in Clas&e, tho old port of tho city 
of Ravcmia (sec Basilica, vol, iii j) 415, iig. 5). It is of 
buck, divided into muo btorios, with single light windows 
below, three-light windows in tho ui)])or stones, and tno- 
lights in tho intermediate ones. 'The most luagiulk'ent 
example of a round tower is tho well-known leaning toiver 
of Pisa, begun in tho year 1174. It is richly decorated 
with tiers of open maible arcades, supported on free 
columns. Tho circular plan was much used by Moslem 
races for their minarets. Tho finest of these is the 1.3th- 
century minar of ICootub at Old Delhi, built of limestono 
with hands of marble it is richly liiitcd on plan, and 
when complete was at least 250 feet high, 

Tko best account of tlio Irish round toilers is that given by 
Potup, in Ms Ecdesiasiiml Anluiednrc of Jrclumi (Dublin, 3Hdr>). 
See also Keane, Tov'crs and Tm2ilcs of Ancient Ireland (Dublin, 
1850) , Brash, McclcdasUcal Architrdurc of Ir eland (Dul-lui, 1875); 
and Stokc.s, Early ArcJutecture in Ireland (Dublin, Ib/H). 

ROUNDEL. See JIondeau. 

ROUE, or Rouse, Eranuis (1579-1659), known by 
his translation of tho I’aalms , see vol. xii. p. 590. Ilia 
works appeared at London in 1657. 

ROUSSEAU, JacquEkS (1630-1093), painter, a member 
of a Huguenot family, was born at Paris in 1030. Ho 
was remarkable as a painter of decorative landscapes and 
classic rums, somewhat in tho style of Canaletto, but 
without his delicacy of touch; ho ai)poars also to havo 
been influencod by Nicolas Poussin. Whila quite young 
Rousseau went to Rome, where he was fascinated by the 
noble picturesqueness of the ancient ruins, aud spent some 
years in painting them, together with the surrounding 
landscapes. Ho thus formed his stylo, which was M^y 
artifilciai aud conventionally decorative. His colouring 
for the most part is unpleasing, partly owing to Ms violent 
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treatment of skies with crude blues and orange, and his 
chiaroscuro usually is much exaggerated. On his return 
to Pans he soon became distinguished as a painter, and 
was employed by Louis XIV to decorate the walls of his 
palaces at St Germain and Marly He was soon admitted 
a member of the French Academy of the Fine Arts, hut 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes he was obliged 
to take refuge in Holland, and his name was struck off 
the Academy roll. Fiom Holland he was invited to Eng- 
land by the duke of Montague, who employed him, 
together with other French painters, to paint the walls of 
his palace, Montague House ^ Eousseau ivas also employed 
to paint architectural subjects and landscapes in the palace 
of Hampton Court, where many of his decorative panels 
still exist He spent the latter part of his life in London, 
where he died in 1693 

Besides being a painter in oil and fiesco Rousseau was an etcher 
of some ability , many etchings hy liis hand fiom the ivoiks of the 
Caiaeei and liom his own designs still exist, they aie vigoious 
though too ooaise in execution 

EOUSSEAU, Jean Baptiste (1670-1741), a poet of 
some merit and a wit of considerable dexterity, ivas born 
at Pans on the 10th April 1670, he died at Brussels 
on the 17th Maich 1741 The son of a shoemakei, he is 
said to have been ashamed of his parentage and relations 
when he acquiied a certain populauty, but the abundance 
of literary quariels in which he spent his life, and the 
malicious inventiveness of his chief euemy, Voltaire, make 
any such stories of small account He was certainly well 
educated and early gained favour with Boileau, who did 
not regard many people favouiably, but authentic intelh- 
goiice as to his youth is veiy scarce He does not seem to 
have attempted literature very young, and when he began 
he began with the theatre, for which at no pait of his hfe 
does he seem to have had any aptitude. A one-act 
comedy, Le Cafe, failed in 1694, and he was not much 
happier with a more ambitious play, Les Flatteurs, or 
with the opera of Venus and Adams, He ivould not take 
those warnings, and tried in 1700 another comedy, Ze 
Capricieux, which had the same fate By this time he 
had already (it is not quite clear how) obtained influential 
patrons, such as Breteuil and Tallard, had gone with 
Tallaid as an attach^ to London, and, in days when litera- 
ture still led to high position, seemed likely to achieve 
success. To tell the whole story of Ins misfortunes would 
take far more space than can be spared him here They 
began with what may be called a club squabble at a 
certain Oa£6 Laurent, which was much frequeuted by 
literary men, and where Eousseau indulged m lampoons 
on his companions. A shower of libellous and sometimes 
obscene verses was written by or attributed to him, and 
at last he was practically turned out of the cafe At the 
same time his poems, as yet only singly printed or in 
manuscript, acquired him a great reputation, and not 
unjustly, for Eousseau is certainly the best French writer 
of serious lyrics between Eacme and Chenier He had in 
1701 been made a member of theAcad^mie des Inscrip- 
tions j he had been offered, though he had not accejjted, 
profitable places in the revenue department, he had 
become a favourite of the libertine but not nninfluential 
coterie of the Temple^ and in 1710 he presented himself 
as a candidate for the Acad6mie Frangaiso Then began 
the second chapter (the first had lasted ten years) of a 
history of the animosities of authors which is almost the 
strangest though not the most important on record A 
copy of verses, more offensive than ever, was handed to the 
original object of Eousseau's jealousy, and, getting wmd, 
occasioned the bastinadoing of the reputed author hy a 
certain La Faye or La Faille, a soldier who was reflected 
^ Montague House stood on the site of the British Museum. 
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on Legal proceedings of various kinds followed, and 
Eousseau either had or thought he had ground for ascrib- 
ing the lamijoon to Joseph Saunn More law ensued, 
and the end of it was that in 1712 Eousseau, not apjiear- 
ing, was condemned conUtniace to perpetual exile He 
actually suffered it, remaining for the rest of his hfe m 
foreign countiies except for a shoit time m 1738, when he 
returned clandestinely to Pans to tiy foi a recall It 
should be said that he might have had this if he had not 
steadfastly protested his innocence and refused to accept a 
mere paidon No one has ever completely cleared up the 
story, and it must be admitted that, except as exhibiting 
very stiikingly the strange idiosyncrasies of the 18 th 
century m France, and as having affected the fortunes of 
a man of letters of some emmence, it is not worth much 
attention. 

Eousseau’s good and ill luck did not cease with his 
exile First Prmce Eugene and then other persons of dis- 
tinction took him under their protection, and he printed 
at Solenre the first edition of his poetical woiks But by 
fault or misfortune he still continued to quarrel Voltaire 
and he met at Biussels in 1722, and, though Voltaire had 
hitherto pretended or felt a great admiration foi him, 
somethmg happened which turned this admiration into 
hatred Voltaire's Le Four et Le Contre is said to have 
shocked Eousseau, who expressed his sentiments freely 
At any rate the latter had thenceforvvaid no fiercer enemy 
than Voltaire Eousseau, however, was not much affected 
hy Voltaire’s enmity, and pursued for nearly twenty years 
a life of literary work, of courtiership, and of lather 
obscure speculation and business Although he never 
made his fortune, it does not seem that he was ever in 
want. When he died his death had the siugular result of 
ehciting from a poetaster, Lefranc de Pompiguan, an ode 
of real excellence and peihaps hettei than anything of 
Eousseau’s own work. That work, however, has high 
merits, and is divided, roughly speaking, into two strangely 
contrasted divisions One consists of formal and partly 
sacred odes and caniates of the stiffest character, the other 
of brief epigrams, sometimes licentious and always or 
almost always ill-natured. In the latter class of work 
Eousseau is only infeiior to his friend Piron. In the 
former he stands almost alone The frigidity of conven- 
tional diction and the disuse of all really lyrical ihythm 
which characterize his period do not prevent his odes and 
cantates from showing true poetical faculty, grievously 
cramped no doubt, but still existing 

Besides the Soleure editiSn mentioned above, Eousseau published 
(^isitin^ En^jland foi the purpose) another issue of his work at 
London in 1723 The chief edition since is that of Amar in 1820 
M A, de Latour has published (Pans, Gamier, 1869) a useful 
though not complete edition, with notes of merit and a biographical 
introduction which would have been better if the facts had been 
nioie punctually and precisely stated 

EOUSSEAU, Jean Jacques (1712-1778), was born at 
Geneva on the 28th June 1712. His family had estab- 
lished themselves in that city at the time of the religions 
wars, but they weie of pure French origin Eousseau’s 
father Isaac was a watchmaker, his mother, Suzanne 
Bernard, .was the daughter of a minister, she died in 
childbirth, and Eousseau, who was the second son, was 
brought up in a very haphazard fashion, his father being 
a dissipated, violent-tempered, and foolish person He, 
however, taught him to read early, and seems to have laid 
the foundation of the flighty sentimentahsm in morals and 
pohtics which Eousseau afterwards illustrated with his 
genius When the hoy was ten years old his fathfor got 
entangled in a disgraceful brawl and fled &oi» Geneva, 
apparently witbont troubling himself about Xean Jaeques. 
The father and son had little more to do with each other 
and rarely met. Eousseau was, however, taken charge of 
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by bis mother’s lelations and was in tbe first place com. 
mitted by them to the tutorship of a M Lambercier, 
pastor at Bossey Of these times as of the greater pait 
of his life there are ample details in. the Confessions, but 
it may be as well to remark at once that this famous book, 
however charming as literature, is to be used as docu- 
mentary evidence only with gieat reserve In 1724 he 
was removed from this school and taken into the house of 
his uncle Bernard, by -whom he was shortly afterwaids 
apprenticed to a notary His master, however, found or 
thought him quite incapable and sent him back. After a 
short time (April 25, 1726) he was apprenticed afresh, 
this time to an eagiavei. Ho did not dislike the work, 
but was or thought himself cruelly treated by his master 
At last in 1728, when he was sixteen, he lan away, the 
tiuancy being by his own account unintentional in the 
first instance, and due to the fact of the city gates being 
shut earlier than usual Then began a very extiaoidinary 
series of wanderings and adventures, for much of winch 
there IS no authority but his own He first foil in with 
some proselytizers of the Homan faith at Confignou m 
Savoy, and by them he was sent to Madame de Warens 
at Annecy, a young and pretty widow who was herself a 
convert. Her influence, however, which was to be so 
great, was not immediately oxoicisecl, and he was, so to 
speak, passed on to Turin, where theie was an institution 
specially devoted to tlio reception of neophytes His 
experiences heie weio (according to Ins own. account, it 
must always be uudeisiood) sufficiently inisatisfactoiy, 
but he abjuied duly and was reivaidod by being pieseiitcd 
with twenty francs and sent about liis business. Ho 
wandered about in Turin for aonio time, and at last ostab- 
lislied himself as footman to a Madanio de Vorcclhs 
Here occurred the famous incident of the theft of a lihbon, 
of which lio accused a follow servant — a gal too But, 
though ho kept his place by this piece of cowaidicc, 
Madame de Vorcclhs died not long afterwaids and ho was 
tiirnod off. He found, however, another place with the 
Comte de Gouvon, but lost tins also through covcombiy. 
Then he resolved to return to Madame do Warens at 
Annecy. The chionology of all these events is somewhat 
obscure, but they seem to have occupied about throo 
years. 

Even then Rousseau did not settle at once in the 
anomalous but to him charming position of domestic lover 
to this lady, who, nominally a converted Protestant, was 
in leahty, as many women of her time wore, a kind of 
deist, with a theory of noble flontmicnt and a practice 
of libertinism tempered by good naturo. It used to bo 
held that in her conjugal relations she was oven more 
sinned against than sinning. But recent investigations 
seem to show that M de Vuarrens (which is said to be the 
correct spelling of the name) was a very unfortunate hus- 
band, and was deserted and robbed by his wife However, 
she welcomed Rousseau kindly, thought it iaoco.ssary to 
complete his education, and ho was sent to tlio semin- 
arists of St Lazare to be improved in classics, and also to 
a music master. In one of his incomprehensible freaks ho 
sot off' for Lyons, and, after abandoning his companion in an 
ei)iloptic fit, roturnod to Annecy to find Madamo do Warens 
gone no one know whither Then for some months ho 
relapsed into the Izfo of vagabondage, varied by improbable 
advontiu’cs, which (according to his own statement) ho 
HO ufiou jiursiiod. Hardly knowing anything of music, ho 
uttumpiod to give lessons and a concert at Bausanno, 
uiul he actually taught at Hcuchdtel Then he hocamo 
or says he bocanio secretary to a Greek archimandrite who 
was travailing in Switzerland to collect subscriptions for 
the rebuilding of the Holy Sepulchre - then ho went to 
PariH, and, with rcoomniendationa from the Prench ambas- 
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sador at Soleure, saw something of good society , then ho 
returned on foot thiough Lyons to Savoy, hearing that 
Madame de Warens was at Chambiiry. This was in 1732, 
and Rousseau, who for a time had unimpoitant employ- 
ments in the service of the Saidiniau crown, was shortly 
installed by Madame de Waiens, whom he still called 
Maman, as amant en Mre in her singular household, 
wherein she diverted herself with him, with music, and 
with chemistiy In 1736 Madame de Warens, partly for 
Rousseau’s health, took a countiy house, Les Charmettes, 
a short distance from Chamb^ry. Here in summer, and 
in the town during winter, Rousseau led a delightful life, 
which he has delightfully described In a desultory way 
he did a good deal of reading, but in 1738 his health 
again became bad, and he was recommended to go to 
Montpellier By his own account this journey to Montpel- 
her was in reality a voyage b, Cythere in company with a 
certain Madamo de Lainage. This being so, he could 
hardly complain when on letuining ho found that his 
official position in Madame de Waiens’s household had 
been taken by a person named Vintzeniicd Ho was, 
howevei, less likely than most men to endure the position 
of second in command, and in 1740 he became tutoi at 
Lyons to the children of M de Mably, not the well-known 
writer of that name, but his and Condillac’s elder brother. 
But Rousseau did not like teaching and was a bad teachoi', 
and after a visit to Les Charmettes, finding that his place 
there was finally occupied, he once more wont to Pans in 
1741 Ho was not without recommendations. But a 
now system of musical notation which ho thought ho had 
discovered was uufavouiably received by the Acad6mio des 
fcscionccs, where it was read in August 1742, and he was 
unable bo obtain pupils Madamo Hupin, howovoi, to 
whoso house ho had obtained the entry, procured him the 
honourable if not very lucrative post of socrotary to M. do 
JHoutaigu, ambassador at Venice With him ho KStayod for 
about eighteen months, and has as usual infinite complaints 
to make of his ciiqfloyor and some strange stones to tell. 
At length he throw up lus situation and rotuined to Paris 
(1745) 

Up to tins tune — that is to say, till his thirty-tbirdyoar — 
Rousseau’s life, though continuously described by Inmaolf, 
was of tho kind called subterranean, and the account of it 
must he taken with considerable allowances. There arc, 
to say tho least, grave improbabilities in it , fchcro are some 
chronological difficulties , and in one or two instances his 
accounts have boon flatly denied by persons more or less 
entitled to bo hoard. Ho had written nothing, and if ho 
■w'as known at all it was as an eccentric vagabond. l<kom 
this time, however, he is more or loss in viowj and, though 
at least two events of his life — ^liis quarrel with Diderot 
and his death — are and aro likely long to ho subjects of 
dispute, its general history can bo checked and followed 
With reasonable confidence. On his return to Paris ho 
renewed his relations with tho Dupin family and with tho 
literary group of Diderot, to which ho had already been 
introduced by M. de Mably’s letters. Ho had an opera, 
Les Mmes Galmtes, privately roproaentod ; ho copied music 
for money, and received from Madame Dupin and her son- 
in-law M. do Erancucil a small hat regular salary as 
secretary. Ho lived at tho Hotel St Quentin for a time, 
and once more arranged for Mmsolf an equivocal domestic 
o.stahlishmont. His mistress, whom towards tho close of 
his life ho married after a fashion, was Th6r6so lo Vasseur, 
a servant at the inn. She had little beauty, no education 
or understanding, and few charms of any kind that Ms 
friends could discover, besides which she had a detestable 
mother, who was tho bane of Rousseau’s life. But he 
made himself at any rate for a time quite happy with her, 
and (according to Rousseau’s account, tho accuracy of 
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wMch. has been questioned) five children were horn to them, 
who were all consigned to the f oundhng hospital This dis- 
regard of responsibility was partly punished by the use his 
critics made of it when he became celebrated as a writer 
on education and a preacher of the domestic affections 
Diderot, with whom he became moie and more famihar, 
admitted him as a contributor to the BncyclopMie He 
formed new musical projects, and he was introduced by 
degrees to many people of rank and influence, among 
whom his warmest patron for a time was Madame 
d’lilpinay It was not, however, till 1749 that Eousseau 
made his mark The academy of Dijon offered a prize for 
an essay on the effect of the progress of civilization on 
moials. Eousseau took up the subject, developed his 
famous paradox of the superiority of the savage state, won 
the prize, and, publishing his essay next year, became 
famous The anecdotage as to the origin of this famous 
essay is voluminous. It is agreed that the idea was 
suggested when Eousseau went to pay a visit to Diderot, 
who was m prison at Vincennes for his Lettre sur les 
Aveugles Eousseau says he thought of the paradox on his 
way down, Morellet and others say that he thought of 
treating the subject m the ordinary fashion and was 
laughed at by Dideiot, who showed him the advantages of 
the less obvious treatment Diderot himself, who in such 
matters is almost absolutely trustworthy, does not claim 
the suggestion, but uses words which imply that it was at 
least paitly his It is very like him The essay, however, 
took the artificial and crotchety society of the day by 
stoiin Francueil gave Eousseau a valuable post as cashier 
in the receiver general’s office. But he resigned it either 
fiom conscientiousness, or crotchet, or nervousness at 
responsibility, or indolence, or more probably from a 
mixture of all four He went back to his music copying, 
but the salons of the day were determined to have his 
society, and for a time they had it In 1752 he brought 
out at Fontainebleau an operetta, tla^Devindu FiiZaye, which 
was very successful He received a hundred louis for it, 
and he was ordered to come to court next day This 
meant the certainty of a pension. But Eoiisseau’s shyness 
or his perversity (as before, probably both) made him 
disobey the command. His comedy iVcwctsse, written long 
before, was also acted, but unsuccessfully In the same 
year, however, a letter Sur la Musique Fran^aise again 
had a great vogue Finally, for this was an important 

^ Eousseau’s influence on Frencli music was gi eater than might have 
been expected liom his very imperfect education, in truth, he was a 
musician by natural instinct only, but his feeling for art was veiy 
strong, and, though capricious, based upon tiue perceptions of the 
good and beautiful, The system of notation (by figures) concerning 
which he read a paper before the Acad4mie des Sciences, August 22, 
174:2, was ingenious, but practically worse than useless, and failed 
to attract attention, though the paper was published m 1743 under the 
title of Dissertation sur la musique moderne. In the famous “guerre 
des huffons,” he took the part of the “ huffonists,” so named in conse- 
quence of their attachment to the Italian “ opera buffa,” as opposed to 
the true French opeia , and, m his Lettre sur la musique Frwru^ise, 
published m 1753, he indulged m a violent tirade against French 
music, which he declared to be so contemptible as to lead to the con- 
clusion “that the French neither have, nor ever will have, any music 
of their own, or at least that, if they ever do have any, it will be so 
much the worse for them ” This silly hhel so eniaged the performers 
at the Opera that they hanged and burned its author in efiBgy. 
Eousseau revenged himself by printing Ins clever satire entitled 
Lettre dJun symjohoniste de VAcadimie Roy ale de Musique d ses cama~ 
rades de Vorohestre. His Lettre d M. Burney is of a very different 
type, and does full justice to the gemus of G-luck, His articles on 
music m the FncydqpSdie deal very superficially with the subject , 
and his Dictionnaire de Musique (Geneva, 1767), though admirably 
wiitien, IS not tiustworthy, eithei as a record of facts or as a col- 
lection of critical essays. In ail these works the imperfection of 
his musical education is painfully apparent, and his compositiona 
betray an equal lack of knowledge, though his refined taste is as 
clearly displayed there as is his literary power m the Letters and Die- 
tumary. His first opera, Les Muses Galantes, privately prepared at 
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year with him, the Dijon academy, which had founded his 
fame, announced the subject of “The Origin of In- 
equality,” on which he wiote a discourse which was un- 
successful, but at least equal to the former in merit 
During a visit to Geneva in 1754 Eousseau saw his old 
friend and love Madame de Warens (now reduced in cir- 
cumstances and having lost all her charms), while after 
abjuring his abjuration of Protestantism he was enabled 
to take up his freedom as citizen of Geneva, to which his 
birth entitled him and of which he was proud Some time 
afterwards, leturning to Pans, he accepted a cottage near 
Montmorency (the celebrated Hermitage) which Madame 
d’Jilpinay had fitted up for him, and established him- 
self there in April 1766 He spent little more than a 
year there, but it was a very important year Here 
he wrote Za Ufouvelle EUotse , here he indulged in the 
passion which that novel partly represents, his love for 
Madame d’Houdetot, sistei-in-law of Madame d’^lpmay, a 
lady still young and extremely amiable but very plain, 
who had a husband and a lover (St Lambert), and whom 
Eousseau’s burning devotion seems to have partly pleased 
and partly annoyed. Here too arose the incomprehensible 
triangulai quarrel between Dideiot, Eousseau, aud Grimm 
which ended Eousseau’s sojourn at the Hermitage. It is 
impossible to discuss this at length here. The supposition 
least favourable to Eousseau is that it was due to one of 
his numerous fits of half-iusane petulance and indignation 
at the obligations which he was nevertheless always ready 
to incur That most favourable to him. is that he was 
expected to lend himself in a more or less complaisant 
manner to assist and cover Madame d’^lpmay’s adulterous 
affection for Grimm It need only be said that Madame 
d’lilpinay’s morals and Eousseau’s temper are equally 
iiidefeusible by anyone who knows anything about either, 
but that the evidence as to the exact influence of both 
on this particulai transaction is hopelessly inconclusive 
Diderot seems to have been guilty of nothing but thought- 
lessness (if of that) in lending himself to a scheme of the 
Le Vasseurs, mother and daughter, for getting Rousseau 
out of the solitude of the Hermitage At any rate Rous- 
seau quitted the Hermitage in the winter, and established 
himself at Montlouis in the neighbourhood 

Hitherto Eousseau’s behaviour had frequently made him 
enemies, but his writings had for the most part made him 
friends The quarrel with Madame d’^lpmay, with Diderot, 
and through them with the philosophe party reversed this. 
In 1758 appeared his Lettre cl Alembert contre les Spectacles^ 
written in the -winter of the previous year at Montlouis. 
This was at once an attack on Voltaire, who was giving 
theatrical representations at Les Dehces, on D’Alembert, 
who had condemned the prejudice against the stage in 
the LncyclopMie, and on one of the favourite amuse- 
ments of the society of the day Diderot personally 
would have been forgiving enough But Voltaire’s strong 
point was not forgiveness, and, though Eousseau no 
doubt exaggerated the efforts of his “enemies,” he 
was certainly henceforward as obnoxious to the philo- 

the kouse of La Popeliniere, attracted very little attention , kat Le 
Devin du Village, given at Fontainekleau in 1752, and at the 
Academie in 1753, achieved a great and well-deserved success. 
Though very unequal, and exceedingly simple both in style and oon- 
stiuctioii, it contains some chaiming melodies, and is written through- 
out in the most refined taste His Pygmalion (1775) is a melodrama 
■without c-irigiTig Some posthumous fragments of another opera, 
Daphnis et Ohloi, weie printed lu 1780 , and in 1781 appeared Les 
Consolations des Mish-es de ma Vie, a collection of about one hundred 
songs and other fugitive pieces of very unequal ment The popular 
air known as Rousseau’s Dream is not contained m this collection, 
and cannot he traced hack farther than J. B Cramer’s celebrated 
“Variations" M Castil-Blaze has accused Eousseau of extensive 
plagiarisms (or "woise) in Le Demn du ViUage and PygmaMon, hut 
appaieutly -without sufficient cause. (W . S E.) 
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soplie coterie as to tlie ortliodox party He still, how- 
ever, had EO lack of patrons — ^lie never had — though 
his unsurpassable perversity made him quarrel with 
all m turn. The amiable duke and duchess of Luxem- 
bourg, who were his neighbours at Montloms, made 
his acquaintanoe, or lather foiced theiis upon him, and 
he was eagerly industrious in his hteraiy woilr — indeed 
most of his best books weie produced durmg his stay lu 
the neighbourhood of Montmorency A letter to Voltaiie 
on his poem about the Lisbon eaithquake embittered the 
dislike between the two, being siuieptitiously published 
La, Fouvelle UUo^se appeared in the same year (1760), 
and it was imiiiensely popular In 1662 appeared the 
Contrat Social at Amsterdam, and which was pub- 

hahed both in the Low Oountues and at Pans Por the 
latter the author received 6000 livres, for the Conirat 
1000. 

J%he, ou La JSfouvelU IMoise^ is a novel wiitteu in letters 
describing the loves of a man of low position and a giil of 
rank, her subsequent marriage to a le&pectablo freethmkei 
of hei own station, the mental agonies of her lover, and 
the partial appeasing of the disti esses of the lovers by the 
influence of noble sentiment and the good oflaces of a 
philanthropic Englishman It is too long, the sentiment 
IS overstrained, and severe moralists have accused it of a 
certain complaisance in dealing with amatory cuois , but it 
is full of pathos and knowledge of the human heait. The 
Contf'at Social^ as its title implies, endeavours to base all 
government on the consent, duect or implied, of the 
governed, and indulges in much ingenious aigumcut to 
get rid of the practical incouvenionccs of such a suggestion 
J^^nUe^ the second title of which is Do VDclucatiun, is 
much more of a treatise than of novel, though a certain 
amount of narrative interest is kept up throughout 

Eousseau's reputation was now higher than ever, but the 
term of the compaiative piospcrity which ho had enjoyed 
for nearly ton ycais was at hand. The Gontrat Social 
was obviously anti-monarchic , the Fouvello Ilclutse was 
said to be immoral \ the sentimental dcisia of the “ Ikofos- 
Bion du vicairo Savoyard ” in Dmdo irritatoJ equally tlio 
jihilosoplie parly and the church. On Juno 11, 1G62, 
Dmih was condemned by the parleinont of Paris, and 
two days previously Madame da Lu.xombourg and the 
Prince do Conti gave the author information that he 
would bo arrested if ho did not Jly They also furnished 
lum with moans of flight, and ho made for Yvordun in 
the territory of Bern, whence he tiunfaforicd himself to 
Metiers in hfouchritel, which then belonged to Prussia. 
Proderick 11. was not indisposed to protect the persceutod 
when it cost him nothing and might bring bim fame, and 
in Marshal Keith, tlio governor of Mouchritcl, llousscau 
found a true and firm friend ILc was, however, unable 
to bo quiot or to practise any of those more or less pious 
frauds which wore customary at the time with the unor- 
thodox. The archbishop of Paris had published a pastoral 
against him, and Itoussoau did not let the year jiass 
without a Lcitre h If. do Beaumont The council of 
(Jonova had joined in the condemnation of Dmile, and 
lloussoau first solemnly renounced hia citizenship, and then, 
in the Lettm de la Morhta<j)ie (1703), attacked the comicil 
aud thu Gouovau constitutiou unsparingly. All this 
o-xcitecl public opinion against him, and gradually ho grow 
unpopular in his own neighbourhood. This unpopularity 
is said on very uncertain authority to have culminated in 
a nocturnal attack on Ms house, which reminds the reader 
remarkably of an incident in the life of the greatest Preach 
man of letters of the present century. At any rate he 
thought ho was incnacod if ho was not, and migrated to hlio 
lie fc)fc I’iorro in the Lake of Bienne, where ho once more for 
a short, and the last, tiuio enjoyed that idyUxc existence 
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which he loved. But the Beiue&e Government ordered him 
to quit its teiiitory. He was for some time uncertain where 
to go, and thought of Coisica (to join Paoli) and Berlin, 
But finally David Hume offeied him, late la 1765, au 
asylum in England, and he accepted. He passed thiough 
Pans, wheie his presence was tolerated for a time, and 
lauded inEnglaud on Januaiy 13, 17 66. Thdrbse tiavelled 
sepaiately, and was entrusted to the charge of James 
Boswell, who had already made Eousseau’s acquaintance. 
Heie he had once more a chance of settling peaceably 
Severe English moralists like Johnson thought but ill of 
him, but tbe public geneially was not unwilling to testify 
against French intolerance, and legarded his sentimental- 
ism with favoui He was lionized in Loudon to his 
heart’s content and discontent, for it may truly be said 
of Eousseau that he was equally indignant at neglect and 
intolerant of attention When, after not a few displays 
ol Ills stiange humour, he piofessed himself tiied of the 
capital, Hume piocuied liiin a country abode in tho house 
of Mr Davenpoit at Wootton in Deihyshire Hero, 
though the place was bleak and lonely, be might have 
been happy enough, and he actually employed him.solf in 
writing the greater jiait of his Conjemons. But his 
habit of sclf-toi'meutmg and tormontuig others never loft 
him His own capiicos interposed some delay in the con- 
feiring of a pension which Goorgo III was induced to 
giant him, and ho took this as a crime of Humo’s. Tho 
publication of a spiteful letter (loally by Hoiaco Walpole, 
one of whose woist deeds it was) in the name o£ the king 
of Pmssia made Eousseau behove that plots of the most 
toriiblo land wore on foot against him. Emally he 
quaiTollcd with Hume because tho latter would not 
ackuowlodgo all bis own friends and Eousseau’s sujiposod 
enemies of the philosopho ciiclo to bo rascals. Jio le- 
mamod, however, at kYootton during tho yoai and through 
tho winter. In May 1767 ho Hod to Prance, addressing 
letters to the lord chancellor and to Gcnoral Conway, 
which can only bo dc.scubcd as the lotiors of a lunatic. 
Ho was leeoived in Piunco by tho Marquis de Mirabeau 
(father of tho great Mirabeau), of wliuin he soon had 
enough, then by the Prince do Conti at Tryc. Pruni tins 
place ho again iled and wandered about for some time in 
a wretched fashion, still writing tho Coufemons', constantly 
receiving generous help, and always quarrelling with, or at 
least suspecting, tho helpers In tho summer of 1770 he 
returned to Pans, resumed music copying, and was on the 
whole happier than ho had been smeo ho had to leave 
IkTouUouis. Ho had by this tune marriod Tluiriso lo 
Yasscur, or had at least gono through somo form of niairiago 
with her 

Many of tho best-known stories of Eousseau’s life (Into 
from this last time, •when lie was tolerably accessible to 
visitors, though clearly ImlMnsaue. He finished hia Con- 
fmioiis, wioto Ilia DiaUnjuos (tho interest of which is not 
quite equal to tho promise of their curious sub-liUe 
Jlousseini jwjR de Joan Jncf/im), and hogan his Jih'ories du 
Bronieneuv Solituiro, intended as a boquel and eumpleiuent 
to tho GonfossionSf and one of the host of all his books. 
It should bo said that besides these, which complete the 
list of his principal worlcs, ho has left a very largo number 
of minor woilcs and a ctmaidcrablo correspondeneo. During 
this time he lived in tho Hue I’latibre, which is now 
named after him. But his suspicions of secret onomios 
grow stronger rather than weaker, and at tho hogmuing of 
1778 ho was glad to accept tho offer of M. do Uimrdiu, a 
rich financier, and occupy a cottage at EnneiionviEo. The 
country was beautiful ; but his old terrors revivedj and his 
woes were complicated by tho alleged inclination of Thditao 
for one of M. do Qiraxdin’s stable boys. On July 2d ho 
died in a manner which has been much discussed, sus- 
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picions of suicide having at the time and since been fre- 
quent On the whole the theoiy of a natural death due to 
a fit of apoplexy and perhaps to injuries inflicted accident- 
ally during that fit seems most probable. He had always 
sufiEeied from internal and constitutional ailments not 
unhkely to bung about such an end 

Eou&seau’s character, the histoiy of his leputation, and the 
intiinsiG value of his liteiaiy woik aie all subjects of much 
interest Theie is little doubt that for the last ten or fifteen yeais 
of his hfe, if not fiom the time of his quanel with Diderot and 
Madame d’lilpinay, he was not wholly sane — the combined influence 
of late and unexpected liteiaiy fame and of constant solitude and 
discomfort acting upon his excitable tempeiament so as to oveitluow 
the balance, never very stable, of his fine and acute hut uniobust 
intellect He was by no means the only man of letters of his time 
who’had to submit to something like peisecution Freron on the 
oithodox side had his shaie of it, as well as Voltaiie, Helvetius, 
Diderot, and Montesquieu on that of the innovatois But 
Eoussean had not, like Montesquieu, a position which guaranteed 
him fiom serious danger , lie was not wealthy like Helvetius , he had 
not the wonderful suppleness and tiiekiness which even without 
his wealth ivould piohably have defended Yoltaue himself, and he 
lacked entirely the “bottom” of Fieion and Dideiot "When he 
was molested he could only shiiek at his enemies and suspect Ins 
friends, and, being more given than any man whom history mentions 
to this latter w eakness, he suffeied intensely from it His moial 
chaiactei was undoubtedly weak in other ways than this, but it is 
fair to lemembei that but foi his astounding Cm^fessions the moie 
disgusting paits of it uould not have been known, and tliat these 
Confessions weie wutton, if not uiidei hallucination, at any late m 
cucumstances entitling the self-condemned ciimiual to the benefit 
of veiy considerable doubt If Eousseau had held his tongue, he 
might have stood lower as a man of letteis, he would pretty 
ceitamly have stood higher as a man He was, moieovei, really 
sinned against, if still moie sinning The conduct of Giimm to 
him was certainly veiy bad , and, though Walpole was not lus 
personal friend, a worse action than his famous lettex, consideiing 
the well-known idiosyuciasy of the subject, -would bo difficult to 
find It was lus own fault that he saddled himself with the Le 
Yasseurs, but their conduct was piobahly if not eeitainly ungiateful 
111 the extiome Only excuses can he made foi him , hut the excuses 
for a man bom, as Hume after the quauel said of him, “without 
a skin" aio numerous and strong 

It was to bo expected that lus peculiai reputation would increase 
rathex than diminish after lus death , and it did so Dming lus 
lifo lus peisonal peouhaiities and the fact that lus opinions weie 
noaily as obnoxious to tho ono paity as to the other worked against 
him, but iL was not so after lus death The men of the Eevolution 
regarded him with somotlung like idolatry, and his liteiaiy meiits 
conciliated many who were very far fiom idolizing him as a 
1 evolutionist His style was taken up by Bernaulm cle Saint 
Pierre and by Ohateaiibuand It was employed foi purposes quite 
dilioreut from those to which he had himself apqdied it, and tlie 
reaction tuumphod by tho very aims which had been most poweiful 
in the hands of the Eevolution B-y ion’s feivid panegyric en- 
listed on his side all who admued Byron — that is to say, the 
majority of the younger men and women of Bmope between 1820 
and 1850 — and thus different sides of lus tradition were continued 
for a full century after the publication of his chief hooks His 
leligious unoithodoxy was condoned because he nevei scoffed , his 
political heresies, after their first effect was over, seemed haimless 
from the very want of logic and practical spiiit m them, while pait 
at least of lus literary seciet ivas the common property of almost 
everyone who attempted literature. At the present day persons as 
different as M Eenan and Mr Euskm are children of Eousseau 

It IS therefore important to chaiactei ize this influence which was 
and 13 so powerful, and there are thiee points of view — ^thoso of 
icligion, politics, and htei atm o— which it is necessary to take in 
doing this In leligion Eoussean was undoubtedly what he has 
been called above — a sentimental deist , but no one who reads him 
with the smallest attention can fail to see that sentimentalism was 
the essence, deism the accident of lus creed In his time ortho- 
doxy at once generous and intelligent hardly existed in France 
Thoie weie Ignorant persons who were sincerely oithodox, theie weie 
intelligent persons who pretended to be so But between the time 
of Massillon and D’Aguesseau and the time of Lamennais and J oseph 
de Maistre the class of men of ivhom in England Berkeley, Butler, 
and Johnson were repiesentatives simply did not exist in Fiance 
Little inclined by nature to any but the emotional side of religion, 
and utterly undisciplined in any other by education, course of life, 
or the general tendency of public opinion, Eousseau naturally took 
refuge in the nobnloua kind of natural religion which was at once 
fashionable and convenient, If his practice fell very far short even 
of his own very arbitrary standard of morality asmuch, maybe said 
of persons far more dogmatically orthodox 
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In politics, on the other hand, there is no doubt that Eousseau 
was a smceie and, as far as in him lay, a convinced republican He 
had no gieat tincture of learning, he was by no means a profound 
logician, and he uas impulsive and emotional m the extreme — 
chaiacteristics which in jiolitical matteis undoubtedly piedispose 
the subject to the piefeieuce of eijuahty abo\e all political 
requisites He saw that undei the Fiench monaichy the actual 
result was the greatest miseiy of the greatest number, and he did 
not look much furthei The Conti at Social is for the political 
student one of the most cuiious and interesting books existing 
Historically it is nidi , logically it is full of gapmg flaws, practically 
its maiupulations of the voloiiU cle tons and the mlonte gdneiale 
are clearly msufficient to obviate anaichy But its mixture of real 
eloquence and appaient cogency is exactly such as alnays cariies a 
multitude -unth it, if only foi a time Moreo\er, m some minor 
blanches of politics and economics Eousseau was a real reformer 
Visionaiy as his educational schemes (chiefly promulgated in 
Smile) are in parts, they aie admirable in others, and his protest 
against mothers lefusing to nmse their children hit a blot in 
Fiench life uhich is not lemovedyet, and has abiays been a souice 
of weakness to the nation 

But it is as aliteraiy man pure and simple — that is to say, as an 
exponent rather than as an oiiginatoi of ideas — that Eoussean is 
most notewoithy, and that he has exeicised most influence. The 
fiist thing noticeable about him is that he defies all customary and 
mechanical classihcation He is not a dramatist — his uork as such 
is insignificant — nor a novelist, foi, though his two chief works 
except the Confessions are called novels. Smile is one only in name, 
nvA LaNouvelle Heloise is as a stoiy diffuse, prosy, and awkwaid to 
a degiee He was perfectly without command or poetic foim, and 
he could only be called a philosopher in an age when the term was 
used uith such meaningless laxity as was customary in the 18th 
centuiy If he must be classed, he was hefoie all things a descrihei 
— a desciiber of the passions of the human heait and of the beauties 
of uatuic In the fiist part of his vocation the uovehsts of his oivn 
outh, such as Maiivaux, Eichardson, and Prevost, may he said to 
avG shown him the way, though he improved gieatly upon them, 
m the second he was almost a crcatoi In combining the two and 
expiesbing the effect of nature on the feelings and of the feelings 
on the aspect of natuie he was absolutely without a foreiunner or 
a model And, as literatuie since his time has been chiefly 
diffeieiitiated from liteiatuie befoie it by the colour and tone 
resulting fiom this comhmation, Eoussean may he said to hold, as 
an influence, a place almost unrivalled in literary history The 
defects of all sentimental writing— occasional triviality and exag- 
geiation of trivial things, diffuseness, oveistrained emotion, false 
sentiment, disiegard of the intellectual and the piactical— are oi 
course noticeable in him, but they are excused and palliated by 
Ins wonderful feeling, and by what may he called the passionate 
sincerity even of his insincere passages Some cavils have been 
made against lus French, but none of much weight or impoitance 
And m such passages as the iamous “Yoila de la peivenche” of 
the Confessions, as the desciiption of the isle of St Pierre in the 
Mvcne§, as some of the letteis in the Nouwlle Seloise and others, 
he has achieved the greatest success possible — that of absolute 
perfection in doing what he intended to do The reader, as it has 
been said, may thmk he might have done something else with 
advantage, but he can haidly think that he could have done this 
thing better 

The dates of most of Eousseati’s woiks publaslied dunog lus lifetime have been 
gnea above The Oanfesstom and RSveries, which, lead in pin ate, had given much 
umbiage to peisons concerned, and which the author did not intend to be 
published until the end of tlie oentui j , appeared at Geneva in 17S2 In the same 
yeni and the following appeared a complete edition in foity-sei en small voinmes 
Thue have been many since, the most Important of them being that of Musset- 
Eathay (Pans, 1823) Some unpublished woiks, cliieflj letteis, weie added by 
Bosscha (Paris, 1858) and Stieokeisen Moulton (Pans, 1861) The most con- 
venient edition is peihaps that of Ilidot in 4 vols large Svo, but a handsome and 
well-edited collection is still something of a desideiatnm -Woiks on Eousseau 
aie mnumeiablo The cluef aie — in Fiench that of Saint Maio Giraxdin (1874), 
in English the excellent book of Mi John Moiley (G SA.) 

ROUSSEAU, Thiiiodoee (1812-1867), a distingmslied 
landscape painter, was born at Pans, and studied in the 
Ecole des Beans-Arts, after wfiich lie spent some time m 
travellmg and making studies of landscape and sky effects 
He first exhibited at the Salon m 1834, obtained gold 
medals in 1849 and 1854, and in 1852 received the 
Legion of Honour. His paintings became very popular in 
Erance, and Rousseau grew to be the acknowledged 
founder of the modern realistic school of landscape. He 
was largely influenced in style by Constable and Turner, 
the former of whom was perhaps more thoroughly appreci- 
ated m France than in England The influence of Turner 
is clearly seen in some of Rousseau’s pictures, with striking 
effects of cloud or storm, — as, for example, in bis Effet 
de Soleil and Apr^s la Pluie (1852), in the Matinde 
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Oragease (1857)) tke Oouclier de Soleil (1865), and 
one of Ins last works, tke Soled par tin Temps Orageux, 
•which appeared in the exhibition of 1867 Rousseau’s 
study of Constable is more especially apparent in some of 
his fine forest scenes near Fontainebleau, and in some 
magnificently painted views on the hanks of the Loire and 
other French rivers His execution was of extraordinary 
brilliance, and he was a thorough master of atmospheric 
effect and glowing sunset colours Though in some re- 
spects a realistic painter, he treated nature in a strongly 
dramatic way and showed great imaginative power. His 
style IS broad and dashing, with rapid and at times appa- 
rently caieless handling His fame has increased rather 
than diminished since his death in 1 867 , and one of his 
paintings has recently leceived the high distinction of being 
transferred fiom the Luxembourg Palace to the Louvre, an 
honour which is hut rarely conferied It is not, however, 
one of the best specimens of his work. Most of Thdodore 
Rousseau’s pictures are in piivate collections in Pans and 
elsewhere in Prance. 

ROXJSSILLOK, a province of Fiance, -whicli now forms 
the greater part of the department of Pyri^n^es 
O nimraALBS (g;v) It was bounded on the south by the 
Pyrenees, on the west by the county of Foix, on the north 
by Languedoc, and on the east by the Mediterranean, The 
province derived its name horn a small bourg near 
Perpignan, the capital, called Ruscino (Rosceliona, Castel 
EosseLlo), where the Gallic chieftains met to consider 
Hannibaia request for a confeience The district formed 
part of the Roman province of Gallia Naibonensis from 
121 B c to 462 A n , when it was ceded with the rest of 
Septmiania to Tlioodoiic II , king of the Yisigoths. Hia 
successor, Amaiaric, on his defeat by Clovis in 531 retiied 
to Spam, leaving a governor iii Soptimania In 719 the 
Saracens crossed the Pyrenees, and Soptimania was held 
by them until tlioir defeat by Pippin in 756. On the 
invasion of Spain by Charlemagne in 778 he found the 
borderlands wasted by the Saracenic wais, and the inhabit- 
ants hiding among the mountains. He accordingly made 
grants of land to Visigotliio refugees from Spam, and 
founded several monasteries, round which the people 
gathered for protection. In 792 tlio Saracens again 
invaded Fiance, but were repulsed by Louis, king of 
Aquitaine, whose lule extended over all Catalonia aa far 
as Barcelona Tlio different portions of hia kingdom m 
time grew into allodial fiefs, and in 893 Suniairo JI. 
became the first hereditary count of Roussillon. But his 
rule only extended over the eastern part of what became 
the later province. The western part, or Cerdague, was 
ruled m 900 by Miron as first count, and one of lus 
grandsons, Bornaid, was the first hereditary count of tlio 
middle portion, or Bdsalu. In 1111 Rayinond-Bdrenger 
III., count of Barcelona, inherited the fief of Bdsalu, to 
which was added in 1117 that of Oerdagne, and in 1172 
his grandson, Alplionso II, Idng of Aragon, united Rous- 
sillon to his other states on the death of the last count, 
Gerard II. The counts of Roussillon, Oerdagne, and 
Bdsalu wore not sufficiently powerful to indulge m any 
wars of ambition. Their energies had been accordingly 
devoted to furthering the welfare of their people, who 
enjoyed both peace and prosperity under their rule 
Under the Aragonese monaichs the progress of the united 
])roviiicG still contmiied, and Oollioure, the port of 
l^erpignan, bocamo a centre of Mediterranean trade. But 
the country was in time destined to pay the penalty of its 
position on the frontiers of France and Spain in the long 
struggle for ascendency between these two powers. James 
I. of Aragon had wrested the Balearic Isles from the 
Moors and loft them with Roussillon to his son James 
(1276), with the title of king of Majorca. The consequent 
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disputes of this monarch with his brother Pedro III. of 
Aragon were not lost sight of by Philip III of France in 
his quarrel with the latter about the crown of the Two 
Sicilies Philip espoused James’s cause and led his army 
into Spam, but retreating died at Perpignan in 1285. 
James then became reconciled to his brother, and in 1311 
was succeeded by his son Sancho, who founded the 
cathedral of Perpignan shortly before his death in 1324, 
His successor James II. refused to do homage to Philip , 
VI of France for the seignioiy of Montpellier, and applied' 
to Pedro IV of Aragon for aid Fedio not only lefused 
it, but on various pretexts declared war against him, and 
seized Majorca and Roussillon in 1344 The piovince was 
now again united to Aragon, and enjoyed peace until 
1462 In this year the disputes between John II and 
his son about the crown of ISTavarre gave Louis XI of 
Prance an excuse to support John against Ins subjects, 
who had risen in revolt Louis at the fitting time turned 
traitor, and the piovince having been pawned to him for 

300.000 crowns was occupied by the Piench troops until 
1493, when Charles Till restored it to Ferdinand and 
Isabella During the war between Fiance and Spam 
(1496-98) the people suffeicd equally fiom the Spanish 
garrisons and the French invaders But dislike of the 
Spaniards was soon effaced in the pride of sharing in the 
glory of Chailes V., and in 1542, when Perpignan was 
besieged by the dauphin, the Roussillomiais loraaiiied true 
to their allegiance Afterwards the decay of Spam was 
France’s oppoitunity, and, on the revolt of the Catalans 
against the Castilians in 1641, Louis Xlil espoused the 
cause of the foimer, and by the treaty of 1659 soourod 
Roussillon to the Ficuch mown. 

ROVEREDO (m Gcimaii somotimo.s Bofirit), one of 
the chief industrial cities in South Tyrol, and, after Trent, 
the chief scat of the Tyrolcso silk industry, ih situated oa 
the left bank of tho Adige (Mtsoh), in tho fuitilo Val 
Lagarina, 35 milc.s north of Vcioua and 100 miles south 
of Innsbruck, Though thcio are several open plaooa 
within tho town, llic sticots, cxcejd in tho newer (piartors, 
are narrow, crooked, and unovon. Of tho two parish 
churches, B. Maioo dato.4 from tho i5th century and 
Sta Maria del Carmine from 1(378 Tho only other 
interesting building is the quaint old castle known as 
Castell Junk. As an active trading town and adnunistra- 
tivo centre Rovexedo is well equipped with commercial, 
judicial, educational, and benevolent institutions. Though 
the district between Trout and Verona yields about 

120.000 lb of silk annually, tho silk mduKstry of Rovoredo, 
introduced in tho IGth contury, has declined during the 
last fifty years Tho cstablishmonts in which tho cocoons 
arc unwound {fiknuli) are distinct from those in which 
tho silk is spun {fdatoje) Tho silk i.s not wo veil at 
Rovoredo Pajior and leather arc tho other chief manu- 
factuies of tho place , and a brisk trade in southern fruits 
and red wine is carried on. Tho population is 886*1. 

Tho origin of lloveiedo i.4 jffohably to bii tracml to tho founding 
of the eastlo by AVillituu of CasUdbarco-Lw/aiui about IIJOO, LaiiT 
it passod to tlio cmpcior I'rodtu’iuk of tho ICmply Pot’kesta, who 
sold It to Venioo in 1413. The* treaty of Oambray transfi'inid it 
from Tenico to tho omporor Maxmiihau in 1310, sinco which tiiuo 
it has shared tho fato of soiitlu'rn I'jiol, finally -jmssing to 
Austria in 1814 In 8o])teinher 1700 the Prouch under Maasi'iia 
won a victory over tho Austrians near Itovorcdo. Near tho 
noighhouiing villogo of St Marco aro tho traces of a dostmetivo 
landslip in 883, dosenbod in tho Inferno (xii. 4-0) by Dauto, who 
spout part of his exilo m 1S02 lu a castlo near Liz^ana. 

ROVIGHO, a city of Austria, in the province of Istria, 
is picturesquely situated on tho coast of tho Adriatic, 
about 12 miles south of Parenzo, and 10 miles by rail from 
Ganfanaro, a junction on the railway between Divazza 
(Trieste) and Pola. It has two harbours, with ship- 
building yards ; and it carries on several industries and a 
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good export trade, especially m olive-oil and a cement 
manufactured in the little island of Sant’ Andrea The 
population was 9564 in 1869 and 9522 in 1880 

According to tradition Rovigno was oiiginally built on an 
island, Cissa by name, wbicli disappeared during the eaithquakes 
about 737 In the 6th centui-y, as the local legend has it, the body 
of St Eiiphemia of Chaleedon was muaculously conveyed to the 
island , and at a later date it was transpoited to the summit of the 
promontory, Monte di Sant’ Eufemia, whither it was lestored by 
the Venetians in 1410 after being in the possession of the Genoese 
from 1380 The diocese of Eovigno was meiged in 1008 in the 
bishopric of Parenzo , but its church continued to have the title 
of cathedral Eovigno passed definitively into the hands of the 
Venetians in 1330, and it remained tiue to the republic till the 
treaty of Campo Eormio (1797) 

EOYIGO, a city of Italy, the chief town of a province, 
and the seat of the bishop of Adna, lies between the Po 
and the Adige, and is traversed by the Adigetto, a navig- 
able branch of the Adige By rail it is 27 miles south- 
south-west of Padua The architecture bears the stamp 
both of Venetian and Perrarese influence The cathedral 
church of Santo Stefano (1696) is of less interest than 
La Madonna del Soccorso, an octagon (with a fine campa- 
nile), begun in 1594 The town-hall contains a library of 
80,(300 volumes belonging to the Accademia de’ Concordi, 
founded in 1580, and a picture gallery enriched with the 
spoils of the monasteries Wool, silk, linen, and leather 
are among the local manufactures The population of the 
city proper was 7452 in 1871 and 7272 in 1881, the 
commune in 1881 had 11,460 inhabitants 

Rovigo (ITeo-Latin Eliodigi%m) appears to be mentioned as 
Eiidigo 111 838 It was selected as Ins lesidence by the bishop of 
Adiia on the destruction of ]iis city by the Huns Erom the 11th 
to the 14th century the Este family was usually in authority , hut 
tho Venetians who obtained the town and castle in pledge between 
1390 and 1400 took the place by siege in 1482, and, though the 
Este more than once recovered it, the Venetians, leturningm 1514, 
retained possession till the French Revolution In 1806 the city 
M'as made a duchy in favour of Geneial Savary. The Austrians 
in 1816 created it a loyal city. 

EOYIGO, Duke of See Savaet 

EOWE, Nicholas (1674-1718), the descendant of a 
family long resident at Lamerton in Devon, was born at 
Little Barford in Bedfordshire, June 30, 1674. The house 
in which he was born is close to the (^reat North Eoad, 
and a small stone to his memory has been erected in the 
centre of the garden His father, John Eowe, took to 
the law as his profession, and at his death in 1692 (by 
which time he had attained to the dignity of being a 
sorjeant at law) had amassed sufficient property to leave 
to his son an income of £300 a year. Nicholas Eowe 
passed some time in a private school at Highgate, and 
then proceeded to Westminster School, at that time under 
the charge of the celebrated master Dr Busby In 1688 
he became a king’s scholar in this foundation, but three 
years later he was called away from school and entered as 
a student at the Middle Temple. The study of the law 
had little attraction for a young man of good person and 
lively manners, and at his father’s death in the following 
year he devoted himself to society and to literature His 
first play, TAe Ambitious Stepmother, was produced when 
he was twenty-five years old It was followed by 
Tamerlane, a patriotic composition in which the virtues of 
William III. were lauded under the disguise of Tamerlane 
and the vices of the French king, Louis XIY, were 
denounced in the person of Bajazet. The popularity of 
this production soon declined, but for many years it was 
acted once every year, on the anniversary of the landing 
at Torbay of the Dutch prince His next play. The Favr 
Penitent, long retained the favourable reception which 
marked its first appearance, and was pronounced by the 
great critic of the 18th century one of the most pleasing 
tragedies which had ever been written Through its suc- 
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cess the name of the principal male character Lothario 
became identified in popular language as the embodiment 
of the manners and habits of a fashionable rake. After 
the production of two more tragedies, Ulysses and The 
Royal Convert, of slight account at the time and long 
since forgotten, Eowe tried,jhis hand on a comedy. The 
Bxter, Much to the author’s surprise his attempt in this 
new direction proved a failure, but Eowe recogmzed the 
justice of the verdict of the audience sufficiently to abstain 
from risking a second disappointment His two last 
dramatic works were entitled Jane Shore and lady Jane 
Gxey, and the former of them, from the popularity of its 
subject and the elegance of its language, kept its position 
on the stage longer than any other of his works. 

Eowe excelled most of his contemporaries in the 
knowledge of languages. He was acquainted more or less 
thoroughly with Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. The latter tongue he is said to have acquired 
on the recommendation of Harley and with the expecta- 
tion that he would afterwards be rewarded by some high 
office When, however, he reported his new acquisition 
to the new minister he was met with the dry remark from 
Harley — “ How I envy you the pleasure of reading Don 
Quixote m the original > ” Notwithstanding this dis- 
appointment, Eowe enjoyed many lucrative posts during 
his short Me When the duke of Queensberry was 
principal secretary of state for Scotland (1708-10), Eowe 
acted as his under-secretary. On the accession of George 
I he was made a surveyor of customs, and on the death of 
Tate he became poet laureate He was also appointed 
clerk of the council to the prince of Wales, and the list 
of preferments was closed by his nomination by Lord- 
Chancellor Parker (5th May 1718) as secretary of presenta- 
tions in Chancery He died 6th December 1718, and was 
buried m the south cross of Westminster Abbey By 
his first wife, a daughter of Mr Parsons, one of the auditors 
of the revenue, he left a sou John ; and by his second wife, 
Anne, the daughter of Joseph Devenish of a Dorsetshire 
1 family, he had an only daughter, Charlotte, born in 1718, 
who married Henry Fane, a younger brother of Thomas, 
eighth earl of Westmoreland. The burials of mother and 
daughter are recorded in Colonel Chester’s Registers of 
Westminster Abbey 

Rove’s tragedies were maiked by passionate feeling set off by a 
OTaceful diction, and vere well adapted for stage effect. If The 
Fair Pemtent and Jane Shore have been expelled from the stage, 
their historic reputation and their style will repay perusal. 

Among Rowe’s other literary efforts may be mentioned an edition 
of the woiks of Shakespeaie (1709), for which he received from 
Lintot the bookseller the sura of £36, 10s , a rate of pay not out of 
proportion to the labour which was bestowed upon the task At 
the time of his death he had also finished a translation of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, a work then much praised and not yet superseded by 
any competitor Rowe’s minor poems were beneath the level of 
his age An edition of his works was published m 1720 under the 
care of Mr (afteiwaids Bishop) Hewton Eis translation of Lucan 
was edited by Dr Welwood 

EOWING is the act of driving forward or propelling a 
boat along the surface of the water by means of oars. It 
IS remarkable how scanty, until quite recent times, are the 
records of this art, which at certain epochs has played no 
insignificant part in the world’s history. It was the oar 
that brought Phoenician letters and civilization to Greece , 
it was the oar that propelled the Hellenic fleet to Troy; it 
was the oar that saved Europe from Persian despotism _, it 
was the skilful use of the oar by free citizens which was 
the glory of Athens in her piime It is to be regretted 
that so little is known of the details connected with it, or 
of the disposal of the rowers on board the splendid fleet 
which started in its pride for Sicily, when 17,000 oars at 
a given signal smote the brine, and 100 long ships raced 
as far as iEgina. The vessels of the ancient Greeks and 
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Eomans — tile bn ernes, quadriremes, qmnqnii ernes, and 
bexiremes — o'Wed tbeir pace to tlie exertions of men who 
plied tbe oar ratlier tlian to the sails with, wliicli they were 
fitted, and wliicb were only used when tlie wind was 
favourable Professor Gardner lias sliown that boat racing 
was not uncommon among fclie Greeks ; ^ and that it was 
practised among the Eomans Virgil testifies in the well- 
known passage in the fifth book of the JSnad And the 
Venetian galleys which were subsequently used on the 
shores of the Mediterranean in niediosval times were only 
a modified form of the older kind of craft These were 
for the most part manned by slaves and criminals, and 
were in constant employment in most European countries 

Bo'wing was understood by the ancient Britons, as they 
trusted themselves to the meicy of the waves in coracles 
composed of wicker-work covered with leather, similar no 
doubt in many respects to those now used in Wales ; but 
these frail vessels were propelled by paddles and not by 
oars The Saxons seem to have been expert in the 
management of the oar, as well as the Danes and bTorwe- 
gians, as it is recorded that the highest nohles in the land 
devoted themselves to it. Alfred the Great introduced 
long galleys from the Mediteiranean, which were propelled 
by forty or sixty oars on each side, and for some time 
these vessels were used for war purposes It is stated hy 
William of Malmesbury that Edgar the Peaceable was 
rowed in state on the river Dos from his palace, in tho 
city of West Chester, to the church of St John and hack 
again, by eight tributary kings, himself acting as 
coxswain 

Boat quintain, or tilting at one another on the water, 
was first brought into England by the Normans as an 
amusement for the spring and summer season, and prob- 
ably much of tho success of the champions depended 
upon the skill of those who managed the boats Boforo 
tlie beginning of tho 12tli centiuy tho rivers wore 
commonly used for convoying passongors and mcrchancliso 
on board barges and boats, and until the intioduction of 
coaches tliey were almost tho only means of transit for 
royalty, and for the nobility and gentry who had mansions 
and watergates on tlio banks of tho Thames. It is, how- 
ever, impossiblo to trace the first employment of bargemen, 
whorrymon, or watermen, but ihoy soom to have been well 
established by that time, and wore engaged in ferrying and 
other waterside duties. During the long frosts of the oarly 
part of tho 13th century, frequent mention is made in tho 
chronicles of tho distress among tho watermen, from which 
we may assume that thoir numbers wore largo. They were 
employed in conveying tho nobles and thoir retinues to 
Eunnymodo, whore they met King John and where Magna 
Charta was signed. Towards the close of this century tho 
watermen of Qrooiivdch were frequently fined for over- 
charging at tho osiablished fenies, and about tho same 
time some of tho city companies established barges for 
water processions. Wo learn from Fabian and Middleton 
that in Idfii ‘‘Sir John Norman, then lord mayor of 
London, built a noble barge at bis own oxponso, and was 
rowed by watermen with silver oars, attended by such of 
tho city companies as possessed barges, in a splendid 
manner," and further “that he made tho barge ho satin 
burn on tho water”, but tlioro is no explanation of this 
statement. Sir John Norman was highly commended for 
this action by tho members of the craft, as no doubt it 
helped to popularize tho fashion then coming into vogue of 
being rowed on the Thames by tho watermen who plied 
for hire in their wherries. Tho lord mayor’s procession 
by water to Westminster, which figures on the front page 
of the Ilhistmtcd Lowlon Nem, was made annually until 
the year 18JC, when it was discontinued. The lord 
Journal oflMlme SHulies, 1881. 
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mayor’s state barge was a magnificent species of shallop 
rowed by watermen , and the city companies had for the 
most part barges of their own, all rowed double-banked 
with oais in the fore half, the after part consisting of a 
cabin Something like that of a gondola The watermen 
became by degrees so large and numerous a body that in 
the sixth yeai of the leign of Henry VIII (1514) an 
Act was passed making regulations for them This Act 
has from time to time been amended by various statutes, 
and the last was passed in 1858 Much time seems to 
have been spent m pleasuring on the water m the 15th 
and 16 th centmies, and no doubt competitions among 
the wateimen weie not uncommon, though there is no 
record of them The principal occupation of watermen, 
who were obliged to serve an apprenticeship, used to be 
feiiymg and lowing fares on the Thames, but in process 
of time the introduction of bridges and steamers drove 
them from this employment, and the majority of them 
now work as bargemen, lightermen, and steamboat hands, 
having still to serve an apprenticeship For many years 
matches foi money stakes were frequent (1831 to IBSO), 
but the old race of watermen, of which Phelps, tho senior 
Kelley, Campbell, Coombes, Newell, the MacKinneys, 
Messenger, Pocock, and Plenry Kelley were prominent 
members, has almost died out, and some of the best English 
scullers during the last fifteen years have been landsmen. 
Apart from the reference already made to the ancients, 
we do not find any records of boat-racing before the 
establishment in England of the coat and badge, insti- 
1 tuted by the celebrated comedian Thomas Doggett in 
1715, in honour of the house of Hanover, to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of “ King George I ’s happy accession 
to tho throne of Great Britain ” Tho piizo was a iccl coat 
with a large silver badge on tho arm, bearing tho white 
horse of Hanover, and the race had to be rowod on tho 1st 
of August annually on the Thames, by six young watermen 
who were not to have exceeded the time of thoir approntice- 
slnp by twelve months Although tho first conlosi took 
place in the year above mentioned, tho names of tho 
winners have only been prosorvod since 1791. The race 
coniintios at the luosonl day, but under slight modifica- 
tions The first regatta appears to have occurred about 
sixty years later, for wo learn from tho Jnmird Beffiairr of 
the year 1775 that an entertainment called by that name 
(Itab, reffata), introduced from Venice into England, was 
exhibited on the Thames off Eanelagh Gardena, and a 
lengthy account of it is given at the ond of tho work, Tho 
lord mayor’s and several of the city companies’ ifioasuro 
barges were conspicuous, and, although wo learn very little 
indeed of the competing wager boats, li seems clear they 
were rowed hy watermen. Wo find from Strutt’s ^Sportfi 
and Paatimes (first published in 1801) that tlie proprietor of 
Vauxhall Gardens had for some years given a now wherry 
to ho rowed for by watermen, two in a boat, whicli is 
perhaps tho first jiair-oarcd raco on record. Similar jirizos 
wore also given by Asiloy, tho colobratcd horsoman and 
circus proprietor of tho Westminater Bridge Road, about the 
same period; but thus far rowing was apparently viewed 
as a laborious oxorciso, and the rowers were paid At tlie 
commencement of tho present century, liowover, rowing as- 
sociations were formed, and tlie “filar,” “Arrow,” “ fihark,” 
and “Siren” Clubs had races amongst thomHolvos, gone- 
rally over Jong courses and in heavy six-oarod boats, The 
Star and Arrow Clubs ceased to exist in tho oarly years 
of this century, and wero morgecl in tho newly formed 
Loandor Club. Tlie date of its establishmont cannot be 
fixed exactly, but it was probably about 1818 or 1819, 
It ranked high, because the majority of ita mombars had 
frequently distinguished themselveis in matches with tho 
oar and sculls They wore tho first to patronize aud lend 
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a helping hand to young w^atermen \vho showed promise of 
aquatic fame, and they likewise instituted a coat and 
badge for scullers 

The first record of public-school racing which can now be seen 
IS the Watei Ledgei of Westminstei School, which commences in the 
3 ear 1813 with a list of the ciew of the six-oared Fly This ciaft 
continued for some time to be the only boat of the school, and in 
1816 beat the Temple six-oai in a race fiom Johnson’s Dock to 
"Westminster Bridge by half a length Eton possessed a fleet of 
boats in 1811, if not at an eailier date, consisting of a ten-oai and 
thiee boats with eight oais In those days some of the ciews had 
a waterman to pull stioke and drill the ciew, but this practice was 
abolished m 1828, as the waterman frequently lowed a bad stioke 
and the ciew weie obliged to snbsciibe tor his day’s pay, beei, and 
clothes , tliencefoiward the captain of each ciew rowed the stroke- 
oar. The earliest record of a race at Eton is when Mi Carter’s four 
rowed against the watermen and beat them in 1817 , but the pro- 
fessionals had a boat too small for them In 1818 Eton challenged 
Westminster School to row from Westminster to Kew Bridge agamst 
the tide, but the match was stopped by the authorities , and it was 
not until 1829 that the first contest between the two schools was 
bi ought to an issue 

Eowing appears to have commenced at the universities soon after 
the beginning of the century, but earlier at Oxford than at Cam- 
bridge. There were college boats on the iiver for some time before 
theie were any races Those first lecoided at Oxford were in 1815, 
said to be college eights, but the boats used are more likely to have 
been fours, when Biasenose was “head of the river” and Jesus then 
chief opponent These two clubs weie constantly rowing races, but 
they weie not very particular about the oaismen in the boats, as the 
Biasenose crew in 1824 was composed of two members of the 
college, a Worcester man, and a waterman. The fiist authentic 
records commence in 1836, and the Oxford Fnireisity Boat Club 
was established in 1839 At Cambridge eight-oared rowing was 
not in fashion so soon as at Oxford, the first eight (belonging to St 
John’s College) not having been launched until 1826 , and between 
thatyeai and 1829 the Cambridge llniveiaity Boat Club was formed 
Eight-oared races were established on the Gam in 1827, when Fust 
Tuinty was “head of the river,” and in 1828 the first Oxford and 
Cambridge University boat race was pioposed and fixed for June 
10, 1829, on the Thames, from Hamhledon Lock to Henley Bridge 
The race was rowed at intermittent periods up to 1856, since which 
yaai it has been annual In 1830 the amateur championship of 
the Thames was instituted by Mi Henry 0 Wingfield, who presented 
a pan of silver sculls to ho rowed for annually by the amateur 
scullers of the Thames on the 10th August from "Westminster to 
Putney at half flood, but the course and date of the race have been 
changed since then The first scuUei’s' race for the piofessional 
championship of the Thames was rowed from Westmmster to 
Putney on the Sth September 1831, Charles Campbell of West- 
mmstoi defeating John Williams of Waterloo Bridge. Duiing 
the next eight years rowing increased in favour among amatems, 
and, as it had taken its proper place among the national pastimes, 
and the want of a central spot for a legatta was much felt, Henley- 
on-Thames was chosen, and it was decided that a regatta should 
ho held there in 1839, and the Grand Challenge cup & eight oais 
was established This has been an annual fixtme ever since, 
prizes being given for four oars, pair oars, and senlleis, as well as 
for eight oais In 1843 the Eoyal Thames Eegatta was started at 
Putney, and it gave a gold challenge enp for eight oars and a silver 
challenge cup for foin oars, to he rowed by amateurs. In 1844 
Oxford beat Cambridge at this regatta, and in the same year the 
committee added a champion prize for watermen About this time 
the Old Tliainos Club was established, and they carried off the gold 
challenge enp by winning it for three years in succession, viz , 
1846 to 1848 In 1852 the Argonauts Club first appeared at Henley 
and won the "Visitors’ cup, and in 1853 the Eoyal Chester Eowing 
Club were successful m the Stewards’ cup for four oars, and won the 
Grand Challenge cup for eight oars the next year In 1866 the 
London Eowing Club was established, hut those members of it who 
rowed at Henley were obliged to enter under the name of the 
Aigonaiits Club, as, not having been in existence a year, its crew 
could not compete under its name The next year, however, they 
earned off the Grand Challenge enp from Oxford University, and 
wore successful in the Stewards’ cup as well Many more clubs, 
such as the Kingston, Eadley, West London, Twickenham, Thames, 
Monlsey, and other metropolitan and provincul clubs were subse- 
quently established, and have met with varied success 

Boom . — The boats of the present day differ very much from those 
formerly used, and the heavy lumbering craft which alone were 
known to our forefathers have been superseded by a lighter desciip- 
tion, — skiffs, gigs, and racing outriggers The old Thames wherry 
with its long projecting how is now seldom seen, and a roomy skiff, 
often used with a sail when the wind is favourable, has taken its 
plaee, The gig is an open boat with several strakes, having the row- 
locks, or pieces of wood between which the oar works, fixed upon the 
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gunwale, which is level all round The skiff is wider and longer 
than the gig and of gi eater depth, and, rising higher fore and aft, 
with low locks placed on a curved and elevated gunwale, has greater 
carrying powder and lows lighter than the gig The wherry rises 
high at the bows with a long nose pointed upwards and a very low 
stern, being consequently iinsmted for rough water The modem 
racing boat differs much from the foregoing, as its width has been 
decreased so as to offer as little resistance to the water as possible, 
while it IS propelled by oais woiking between rowlocks fixed on 
piojectmg non rods and cioss pieces which are made fast to the 
timbers These lods and eioss pieces are iigged out fiom the side 
of the boats, and hence the term outnggeis These boats are 
constructed for single scullers, for pans, for fours, for eights, and 
occasionally foi twelve oars The outrigger wras first brought to 
perfection by the late Henry Claspei of Hewcastle-on-Tyne, who is 
generally believed to have been its inventor ; but the first outriggers, 
which were only rude pieces of w'ood fastened on the boat’s sides, 
were used in 1828, and were fixed to a boat at Ousebnrn-on-Tyne. 
The first iron outriggers weie affixed to a boat in 1830 at Dents’ 
Hole on Tyne In 1844 Clasper, who had been improving upon 
these inventions, made his first boat of the kind and brought her 
to London , but hei outiiggers were only 8 inches m length, and 
she was built of several strakes, with a small keel In process of 
time keels were dispensed with, the outriggers were lengthened, 
and the skin of the boat is now composed of a single strake of 
cedar planed very thin and bent by means of hot wmtei to take the 
form of the timbers of the boat It is fastened by copper nails to 
curved timbers of ash, one extremity of which is fixed into the 
keelson while the other is made fast to long pieces of deal that run 
f 1 om end to end of the boat and are called inwales The timbers 
in the middle are thicker than the rest, so as to support the iron 
outnggeis which are fastened to them, and tire thwart, which is 
wider than it used to be in eider to carry the sliding seat, which 
works backward and forward with the oarsman, is screwed to the 
inwales This seat moves to and fro on rolleis made of steel, wood, 
or brass, and travels over a distance varying from 12 to 6 inches 
aecoiding to the judgment of the instructor. The shding seat 
seems to have been the invention of an American oarsman, who fixed 
one to a sculling boat in 1857, but it was not until 1870 that he 
had masteied the principles sufficiently to discover how much was 
gained meehanically and physically The value of the improve- 
ment IS now univei sally recognized, hut it was some little tuna 
before it was understood and came into general use. The members 
of the London Eowing Club, who defeated the representatives of 
the Hew Yoik Atalanta Club at Putney in June 1872, used sliding 
seats, and the club also had them fitted to their eight, which easily 
earned off the Grand Challenge cup at Henley a few days after- 
wards In 1873 the sliding seat was adopted by the mews rowing 
m the University boat race The Americans have also the credit 
of two otlier inventions, viz , the steeling apparatus, which enables 
a ciew to dispense with a coxswain, and the swivel rowlock , but, 
though the former is now fitted to the majority of non-coxswain 
pairs and fours, the use of the latter is conMei for the most part 
to sculling boats In ontrigged eights, fouis, and pams the 
outriggers are placed, one for each thwart, at each side alternately, 
but in gigs, skiffs, wherries, and funnies they are placed opposite 
one another, so as to be used on either side at discretion. The 
oais geneially used aie about 12 feet long, varying with the width 
of the boat, and sculls are as much as 10 feet long 
BirechoTis for Rowing — ^In modern rowing the oarsman, grasping 
the handle of the oar with both hands, sits forward on the edge of 
his seat, stretches out his arms until they are fully extended — ^the 
blade of the oai being, just previous to entering the water, at right 
angles to its surface. It is then dipped into the water just so far 
as to cover it, and the handle pulled towards the oarsman’s body, 
the weight bf the latter being thrown backward at the same time, 
so as to make one movement, and the legs pressed hard against the 
stretcher, and the handle finally pulled home to the chest with the 
arms, the elbows being allowed to pass the sides until the handle of 
the oar just touches the lower extremity of the breast The blade of 
the oai thus appears to be forced through the water, but m reality 
thus is very shghtly the case, ..as the water, which is the fulcrum, 
lemains almost immovable. In sculling, the operation is the same 
except that the sculler has a scull in each hand and drives the boat 
himself, whereas a man rowing an oar must have one or more com- 
rades to assist him Eowing is made up of two parts, the stroke 
and the feather. Feathering is turning the oar at the end of the 
stroke by lowering tbe hands and dropping’the wnsts, thus bringmg 
the fet blade of tbe oar parallel with the surface of the water, and 
IS generally considered to include the driving forward of the handle 
of the oar and the consequent carrying hack of the blade previous 
to the beginning of a new stroke 
■'^en prepared to embaik, the pupil should lay his oar tm the 
water if an outside or upon the land if a shoieside oar, and step mto 
the boat with his face to the stem, when he should at once seat 
bimgelf and ship his oar, and then try the length 'Of his stretcher 
to see that it suits his length of leg. This arranged, he should 
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prooeed to settle Hmself firmly upon his thwart, sitting quite 
square and upright hut not too near the edge of it, because u so 
the chances are that the lower part of the back will not be stiaight, 
and if Ins seat is not firm he cannot aid in balancing the boat He 
should sit about three quarters of the tliwai t aft in an ordinal y racing 
boat, about an inch aud a half from the edge, and he must be 
exactly opposite the handle of his oar His feet must be planted 
firmly against the stietchei and immediately opposite his body and 
oar, — ^tbe heel as well as the ball of the foot piessing against the 
stretcher, and the two heels close together with the toes wide apart, 
so as to keep the knees open and separate Of couise if the pupil 
sits fair and square, and immediately opposite the handle of his 
oar, he will be at one side and not in the centie of the boat The 
stretcher, it may be added, should be as short as possible con* 
Teniently for dealing the knees and foi exeicising complete contiol 
over the oar. The body should be upnglit, not bent forward and 
sunk down upon the trunk ; the shouldeis should be thrown back, 
the chest out, and the elbows down close alongside the flanks 
The oar should be held fiimly, hut withal lightly, in both hands, 
not clutched and cramped as in a vice — the outside hand close to the 
end of the handle, with the fingers above and the thumb underneath 
it, and the inside hand, or that nearest the body of the oar, fiom 
an inch and a half to 2 inches away fiom its fellow, but giasping 
tho oar more convexly than the lattei, the thumb being kept under- 
neatli. The forearms should be below the level of the handle, and 
the wrists dropped and lelaxed, the oar lying flat and feathered 
upon the smface of the watei The diverse positions of the two 
hands and wiists enable the oar to he wielded with gi eater facility 
than if they were alike, and allow both aims to bo stretched out 
perfectly stiaight, a crooked arm being perhaps the least pardonable 
fault in rowing In taking the sti oke the body should bo inclined 
forwards with the backbone straight, the stomach well out and 
down between the legs, the chest forward and elevated as much as 
possible The knees must be piessod slightly outwaids, and the 
shouldeis should come moderately forward, but perfectly level, and 
at an equal height Tho arms should play freely in the shoulder 
joints, and should be poifectly stiaight fiom tho shoulders to the 
wrists , the action of the hips also should he fioo The inside 
wrist, howevei, must bo somewhat raised, and tho outside one be 
bent slightly round, in order that the knuckles may be paiallcl to 
the oar, and the oar itself be firmly giaspod with both hands, not 
with the tips of the lingcis but with the whole of tho fingers 11011 
round it, and each ono fooling tho handle distinctly, tho knuckles 
of tho thumbs should bo about an inch and a half oi 2 inches apait 
In roacluiig iorivard tho hands should bo shot out stiaight from tho 
body without tho least jiauso, and ns soon ns tho oar has jiassod tho 
knees the wiists should bo raised to bung the blade at right angles 
to the water propai atory to dipping it, and when tho aims are at tlicir 
extreme limit, which will bo just over the strotcliei, the oai should 
bo stniok down firmly and decisively into tho w'ator until covered 
up to tho shoulder, and tho weight of the body bo tluown ontuely 
upon it, by winch the beginning of tho stroke is caught, aud tho 
stroke itself pulled tlnoiigh , in a word, tho pupil should, ns it wero, 
knit himself up, and then spring hack like a bow when tho string 
IS loosened, bnnguig tho muscles of his back and legs into play. 
Tho stioke should bo finished with tho arms aud shouldeis, live 
elbows being kept close to tho sides, and tho shouldeis down and 
back, the head still up, and tlio chest out, and tho oar itself bo 
brought straight home to tho chost, the knuckles touching the 
body about ail inch or loss below tlio bottom of the breast bone 
where the ribs brancli off ; when tboie tho hands should ho dropped 
down and then iurnod over, and shot out again eloso along tho legs, 
tho body following at once Caro sliould likewise bo taken not to 
lessen the force applied to the oar as tho stroke draws to a conclu- 
sion, but to put tho whole stiongth of tho arms and shoulders into 
the finish of tho stroke, where it will naturally diminish mute fast 
oiiough, as tho oar forms an obtuse angle with that portion of tho boat 
before the rowlock. To elfect a muck recovery tho uack must bo kept 
straight, tho knees must not bo dropped too low, and the muscles of 
tho body, especially of tho stomach, must bo used to enablo tho pupil 
to got forward for tho next atroko. At tho same Inno, no matter 
how minute and precise iwitton insinietions may ho, they can novor 
impart tho knowledge that can bo picked up by ivntehing tho actions 
of an accoinplishod oarsman for the space of five minutes ; hence 
the imperative necessity of a practical exponent of tho principles of 
the art in contradistinction to a merely theoretical “ coach.” 

Tho foregoing arc tho essentials of rowing, and havoboon given at 
some length and m detail as tho motions aro necessarily very com- 
licatod. Tho operations aro much tho same whothcr a person 
0 rowing on a fixed or sliding seat, but a novice should bo taught 
to row on a fixed seat, and ho will aftenvards bo easily ahlo to 
acquire tho art of sliding, winch may soon bo done from following 
tho accompanying directions, Tho oaisman, in getting forward, 
should extend his arms to their full length, and with tho assistance 
of tho straps on tho stretcher, simultaneously draw himself as close 
up to tho latter as ho can, his knees being slightly and symmetri- 
cally oxtoned, and tho body reached forwaid as much as possible, the 
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hack being kept quite straight On catching hold of the watei, 
the knees must be giadually straightened and the body thrown 
back, the two actions going on simultaneously, so that tho legs are 
stiaight out by the time the stioke is finished and not before, the 
body and shoulders at the end of the stroke being thrown well 
back The body is then lecoveied to the npiight position fiom the 
hips, the hands tin own forwaid, and by the time they are j'nst past 
the knees the body is being drawn foiwaid, and the knees bent 
The motion then begins the same as hefoie (E D B ) 

JBoat-ltacing in America — This pastime can he traced back to 
the beginning of the present century The earliest important 
affair was iii 1811, — a sectional match, Hew Yoik City against all 
Long Island, fom-oaied barges, with coxswains, fiom Harsimus, 
New Jersey, to the flag-staff on the Battery New York won easily, 
and such was the populai enthusiasm over the race that its boat, 
the “Knickerbocker,” was suspended in a public museum, where it 
remained for fifty-four yeais, a constant recipient of public adniiia- 
tion until destroyed by liie in July 1865. Since this historic con- 
test no year has been without boat races. At that time tho woids 
amatem and professional weie uiiknowm on the water , the Castle 
Garden Amatem Boat Club Association — America’s first avowedly 
amateur club — ^was founded in 1834 
Theie had been iiifonnal clubs and desultory racing at Yale 
College as early as 1833, but the fiist regulai organization was 
in March 1843 Harvaul followed in Seiitcmber 1844, and Yale 
and Harvaid fiist met on the water at Lake 'Winnepiseogoo, Now 
Hampsluie, August 3, 1852 , since 1878 they have mot annually at 
Now London, Conn In 1865 Harvard, Yale, Tiinity, and Blown 
formed tho Union College Kcgatta Association, which lasted tliioe 
yeais The Racing Association of American Colleges, which at 
onetime included sixteen colleges, died in 1876 In 1883 Bowdoiii, 
Columbia, Cornell, Pimceton, Rutgeis, University of Ponnsylvania, 
and ‘Wesleyan formed tho Intel collegiate Racing Association, wlucli 
still flourishes and gives annual legattas 
Tho contiol of amatem racing in Amoriea belongs to tho National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen, founded in 1873, whoso moinbci- 
ship includes all the hotter class of amateur boat clubs. Its 
management is vested in an Executive Committee of nine mombois, 
tliioe of whom aro elected at each annual meeting of the n.ssociation 
The rulings of this coinmitteo aio auliject to leviow, apinoval, or 
reversal, at each annual nioeting of tho full association Tins 
association gives an annual open amateur regatta, snmlar to tho 
Royal Ilonlcy Regatta in being tho chief aquatic ovimt of tho yoni, 
hut nnliko it in not being lowed always on tho anmo oonrso, hut 
moving about fiom year to yeai^ — ^lumng, smeo 1873, been rowed 
at Philadelifliia, Ncwaik, Troy, and ‘Watkins (N.Y ), Detroit, 
Washington, and Boston. There aro in tho United States olovoii 
ipgnlaily organi/cd amateur rowing a.ssociationa, formed by tlio 
umon ot amaienr rowing clubs and giving each year ono or more 
regattas. Those associations aro tlio National A.ssociation of 
Amatour Oarsmen, the Nortli-Wcstoin Amatem Rowing Association, 
tho Mississippi Valley Amatour Rowing Association, tho Passaic 
River Amatem Rowing Association, the Intercollegiate Rowing 
A.s8ociation, the Harlem Regatta Association, tho Lomsmna Htatn 
Amatem Rowing Association, tho Virginia State Rowing Associa- 
tion, tho Rehnylkill Navy, tho Upper Hudson Navy, and tho Kill 
von Kull Regatta Association. At English regattas it is usual t.o 
start three boats in a heat, sometimes four, five being tho utmost 
limit, whereas at Saratoga, in tho great regattas of 1874 and 1875, 
thoio woio started abreast, in four separate races, oloven singlcH 
(twice), tlurtoen coxswainless fours, and tliirtoon coxswninlcss sixes, 
Tho iiriinary division of American racing craft is into (a) lap- 
sti'oalcs or clinkois, built of wood in imirow stieaks with overlapping 
cdgc.s at each joint, and (i) smooth hottoms, made of woodorpapci, 
and having a fair surface, without pi ojocting joint or sc'am. Lap- 
sticak boats aro, however, now raioly used savo in barge racc.s. 
Thou follows the subdivision into barges, wbuili are opim inriggi'd 
boats, gigs, which are open outriggeil boats, and sludls, which arcs 
covered oiilrigged boats. Those three olasses of boats aio further 
subdmded, in accordance with tho means of propulsion, into smgb', 
double, and quadruple sculling boats, nndiiair-, four-, six-, an<l mght- 
oared lioats. In Amoriea tho donhlo-soull is more friMpicnt tlian 
tho pair, and tho six-oar much more common than the oight-oar. 

The sliding seat is now being gradually suporaeded by various 
stylos of rolling seats, in wliich tho aotiial seat travels backward 
and forward on fricUonlcss wheels or balls. Tho host of those de- 
vices run more easily, are cleaner, and less liable to accident than 
tho ordinary sliding seat. English oarsmen use the sliding scat as 
a moans of making their old accustomed stroke longer and more 
powerful. American oaismen hold that what is needed by an oars- 
man 18 not tho addition of the long slide to tho old-fashioned long 
swing, but tho almost total substitution of slido for swing, tho 
transfer of the labour from back to legs — in fact, a totally new stylo. 

ROWLANDSON, Thomas (1766-1827), caricaturist, 
was bom in Old Jewry, London, in July 1766, tho son of a 
tradesman or city merchant. It is recorded that “ ho could 
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make sketckes before be learned to ■wntej” and tbat be 
covered bis lesson-boobs Tvitb caricatures of bis masters 
and fellow-pupils On leaving school be became a student 
in tbe Eoyal Academy At tbe age of sixteen be resided 
and studied for a time in Pans, and be afterwards made 
fref|uent tours on tbe Continent, enriching bis portfobos 
with numerous 3 ottings of life and character In 1775 
be exhibited at tbe Eoyal Academy a drawing of Delilab 
visiting Samson in Prison, and in tbe following years 
be was represented by various portraits and landscapes 
Possessed of niiicb facility of execution and a ready com- 
mand of tbe figure, be was spoken of as a promising 
student, and bad be continued bis early application be 
would have made bis mark as a painter But he was tbe 
victim of a disastrous piece of good fortune By tbe death 
of bis aunt, a French lady, be fell heir to a sum of 
.£7000, and presently be plunged into tbe dissipations of 
tbe town Gambling became a passion with him, and 
be has been known to sit at tbe gaming-table for tbnty- 
six hours at a stretch In time jioverty overtook him, 
and tbe friendship and example of Gillray and Bunbury 
seem to have suggested tbat bis early aptitude for carica- 
tm e might furnish a ready means of filling an empty purse 
His drawing of Vauxball, shown in tbe Eoyal Academy 
exhibition of 1784, bad been engraved by Pollard, and the 
print was a success Eowlandson was largely employed 
by Eudolpb Ackermann, tbe art publisher, who in 1809- 
1811 issued in bis Poetical Magazine “Tbe Schoolmaster’s 
Toui” — a senes of plates with illustrative verses by Dr 
William Coombe They were tbe most popular of tbe 
artist’s works Again engraved by Eowlandson himself in 
1812, and issued under tbe title of tbe Tour of Dr Syntax 
in Search of tbe Picturesque, they bad attained a fifth 
edition by 1813, and were followed in 1820 by Dr Syntax 
m Search of Consolation, and in 1821 by tbe Third Tour of 
Dr Syntax, in Search of a Wife Tbe same collaboration 
of designer, author, and publisher appealed in tbe English 
Dance of Death, issued in 1814-16, one of tbe most 
admiiable of Eowlandson’s series, and in tbe Dance of Life, 
1822 Eowlandson also illustrated Smollett, Goldsmith, 
and Sterne, and bis designs will be found in The Spirit 
of the Public Journals (1825), The English Spy (1825), and 
The Humourist (1831) He died in London, after a pro- 
longed illness, on the 22d April 1827 
Rowlandson’s designs were nsnally executed in outline with tbe 
reed-pen, and delicately washed with coloiii They weie then 
etched by the aitist on the coppei, and afteiwards aqua-tinted — 
usually by a piofessional eiigiavoi, the impie&sions being finally 
coloured by hand As a dosignei he was chaiacteiized by the 
utmost facility and ease of draughtsmanship He ponied forth his 
designs in ill-consideied piofusion, and the quality of his art 
suirored from this haste and over-production He was a true if 
not a very refined humorist, dealing less frequently than his fierce 
contemporaiy Gillray with politics, but commonly touching, in a 
rather gentle spiiit, the various aspects and incidents of social life 
His most artistic work is to be found among the more caieful 
drawings of his earlier period , but oven among the gross forms and 
exaggerated caricature of his latei time we find, here and there, in 
the graceful lines of a figure or the sweet features of some maiden’s 
face, sufficient hints that tins master of the humorous might have 
attained to the beautiful had he so willed 
See J Giego, Rowlandson the Gancaiurist, a Selection from Tiis Works, <fcc 
(2 vols , 1880) 

EOWLEY, William, actor and dramatist, collaborated 
with several of the celebrated dramatists of tbe Ebzabetban 
period — Dekker, Middleton, Heywood, Fletcher, Webster, 
Massinger, and Ford. Hotbmg is known of bis bfe 
except tbat be was an actor in various companies, and 
married in 1637 There was another Eowley, an actor and 
playrxgbt m tbe same generation, Samuel, and probably a 
third, Ealpb. Four plays by W. Eowley are extant , — A 
Woman never Vext (printed 1632), A Match at Midnight 
(1633), All ’s Lost by Lust (1633), and A Shoemaker a 
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Gentleman (1638) From these an opinion may be formed 
of bis individual style Effectiveness of situation and in- 
genuity of plot are more marked in them than any special 
literary faculty, from which we may conjecture why be was 
in such request as an associate in play-making There are 
significant quotations from two of bis plays in Lamb’s 
Specimens It is recorded by Langbaine that be “ was 
beloved of those great men Shakespeare, Fletcher, and 
Jonson”, and the tradition of his personal amiability is 
suppoited by the fact of his partnerships with so many 
different writers 

EOWLEY EEGIS, an urban sanitary district of Staf- 
foidshire, is situated on the Birmingham Canal, and on tbe 
Stourbridge branch of tbe Great Western Bail way, 6 miles 
west of Birmingham Tbe original village surrounds tbe 
paiisb church, dating from the 13th century, but rebuilt in 
1840 with the exception of tbe tower, w'hich was also rebuilt 
in 1858 The village is situated in a rich coal and iron- 
stone district, and round it numerous hamlets have grown 
up within recent years Lately tbe parish has been erected 
into an urban sanitary district, governed by a local board 
of fifteen members Besides collieiies, iron works, and ex- 
tensive quarries for “ Eowley rag ” (a basaltic intrusion), 
there are potteries, iivet, chain, and anchor works, breweries, 
and agricultural implement works, the district being one of 
tbe most important manufacturing centres of Staffordshire 
The population of the urban sanitary district (area 3670 
acres) in 1871 was 23,534 and m 1881 it was 27,386 

EOXANA, or Eoxane, daughter of tbe Bactrian Oxy 
artes and wife of Alexandei tbe Great (see Alexander, 
voL 1 p 484, and Macedonian Empire, vol xv p 142) 

EOXBUEGH, a border county of Scotland, occupying 
tbe greater part of tbe border line with England, is bounded 
E and S E by Northumberland, S E by Cumberland, 
SW by Dumfriesshire, W by Selkirkshire, NW by 
Midlothian, and N E by Berwickshire It lies between 
65° 6' 30" and 55° 42' SO" N lat , and between 2° 10' and 
3° 7' W long Its greatest length from north to south is 
43 miles, and its greatest breadth about 30 miles Tbe 
area is 428,464 acres, or about 670 square miles 

Surface and Geology — Tbe greater part of Eoxburgb is 
included in Teviotdale Tbe whole course of the Teviot, 
40 miles in length, is included within the county It rises 
in the ranges of greywacke hills which separate tbe county 
from Dumfriesshire and Selkirk, and runs north-eastwards, 
following tbe deposition of tbe greywacke rocks to tbe 
Tweed at Kelso, and dividing tbe county into two unequal 
paits On tbe north a high range of land runs parallel 
with its banks and slopes to its margin South-west be- 
tween Dumfries and Cumbeiland tbe greywacke formation 
constitutes an almost continuous succession of eminences, 
through which tbe Liddel finds its way southwards Tbe 
highest summits of tbe greywacke ranges exceed 1800 feet. 
Although occasionally rocky and rugged, tbe bills aie for 
tbe most part rounded in outline and clothed with grass to 
their summits This Silurian formation occupies nearly 
tbe whole of tbe western half of tbe county, but along with 
the greywacke rocks is associated clay slate of a bluish 
colour, gbmmering with minute scales of mica and fre- 
quently traversed by veins of calcareous spar Tbe forma- 
tion IS succeeded to the eastward by an extensive deposit 
of Old Bed Sandstone, forming an irregular quadrangular 
area towards tbe centre of tbe county, emitting two irregu- 
lar projections from its southern extremity, and interrupted 
towards tbe north by an intrusion of trap rocks Owing 
to the sandstone formation tbe transverse valleys formed 
by various affluents of tbe Teviot present features of great 
interest Tbe action of tbe water has scooped deep 
channels in tbe rock, and thus formed picturesque narrow 
defiles, of which tbe high sandstone scaurs are a pro- 
XXI. — 5 
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mment characteristic, tlieir daik red colour Wending finely 
With the bright green woods and sparkling streams The 
best example of this species of scenery is on the Jed near 
Jedburgh From the left the Teviot receives the Borth- 
wick and the Ale, both rising in Selkirkshire, and from the 
light the Allan, the Slitrig, the Rule, the Jed, the Oxnain, 
and the Kale, which use in. the high giounds towards the 
English boidei As the Teviot appi caches Hawick the 
comity becomes more cultivated, although fiequent iiiup- 
tions of Igneous rocks in the shape of isolated hills lend to 
it picturesqueness and variety Towards the Tweed, wheie 
the lowei division of the coal formation prevails, it expands 
into a fine champaign countiy, iichly cultivated and finely 
wooded The Tweed, which enieis the county about two 
miles north of Selkirk, crosses its northern coiner, east- 
wards by Abbotsford, Melrose, and Kelso to Coldstream 
Its tributaries within the county are, besides the Teviot, 
the Gala, the Leadei, and the Eden One of the principal 
featuies of the Tweed district is the beautiful group of the 
Eildon Hills near Melrose, consisting of felspathic porphyry, 
the highest of the three peaks leaclung 1385 feet The ex- 
tensive range of the Cheviots running along the Northum- 
berland border is of similar formation Within Roxburgh- 
shire they reach a height of over 2400 feet The lochs are 
compaiatively few, the principal being Yetholm oi Primside 
Loch, and Hoselaw in Linton pansli. 

The puncipal mmeials are calcareous spar and quartz 
The spar is frequently of a led oi rose character indicating 
the presence of hematite In the greywacko strata fossils 
are very rare, but in the Old Red Sandstone fossil fishes 
of the genus Pterichthys and Uolopiychius aro very numer- 
ous, and a gioat variety of jilant impressions have been 
found, especially fucoids, hut also vegetables of a higher 
origin, including distinct petrifactions of Calamttcs. 

Olmntp and Agrimlturr, — Tlio moan annual tomporaturo ap- 
jiioxiinatos to that at Scotland gciiorally, but it is much ■wanner 
m Hio low and arahlo poitunis, wluno also iho lauilall is muoli loss 
than in iho liilly regions The soil vaiios nmch in ililloionl dis- 
tnots, being ohiclly loom in the lew and lovol ti.icts along the banks 
of tlio rivor, where it is also voiy fertile. In othoi pails a nuvture 
of clay and gravel prevails, hut theio is also a oomsidoiable extent 
ot mossy lam. The hilly ilistiiot is evoiywliero covered by a thick 
green pasturage admirably suited for sheep Both in the jmstmal 
and in the arable districts agnoulimo is in a very advanced con- 
dition Tlio chief aitontiou is devoted to cattle and sheep 
voarmg 

Of the toial area of 428,464 aflro.s, 184,196 '«'oro in crops in 1885, 
48,606 being uudoi corn crops, 28,885 gicen crop,s, 59,987 clovi'r, 
47,058 povinauent pasture, and 310 fallow. Of the area under corn 
ciops, 32,621 atji’os. or fully two-thirds, wore occujiied by oats, and 
13,356 acres by barley Turinp.s and swodiss wore tlie piiueipal 
gioon crons, occupying 25,143 a(’re.s, while jiotatoes occupied only 
2118. Tlio total iiumlier of horses was 4120, of which 3097 u<'ro 
used solely for purposes of ngiiculturo , of cattle 17,831, of which 
6154 wore rows and heifers lu im Ik m m calf ; of shei'p 502, 721 ; and 
of pigs 4783. The valued rental in 1674 was 41314,633 Seots, or 
i£28,210 sterling, while that m 1883-84 was 41420,403 inchuliiig 
railways.' According to the pailuiraontary retnin of liuuls and 
Jioritagos, the total number ot owners was 2455, of whom 1880 
possessed less that one aero. The duke of Buceleuch posscsHwl 
104,461 acres, or nearly a fourth of iho whole , the duke of Kox- 
Imrglio, 50,459, the counte.ss of Homo, 25,380; nmiqniH of Lothian, 
19,740 ; and Sir William T, Klhot ofSlolm, 10,475. 

Jlfami/adiircs.—TliQnf'h es.sontinIly an agricultural county, 
Ttoxlnirghshiro pn,ssosses woollen manufantures of some importanco, 
including iwoeds, blankets, shawls, and hosiery, the principal seats 
lioiiig Hawick, .Todhurgh, and Kelso. 

liaihoayn -—The county is intersected by one of tho lines of rail- 
way from Rilinlmrgh to London (tho “ Waverloy ” route), which 
passes Moh'oso and Hawick. At Kuicarton a branch passas south- 
eastwards to Newcastle. The northern district is crossed by tho 
bor dor railway from St Boswella to Kelso, Ooldstroam, and Berwick, 
a branch pa.ssiiig south from near Kelso to Jedburgh 

'PojuUatwn. — Between 1831 and 1881 tho population increased 
from 43,663 to 53,442 {26,436 males, 28,008 fomales), hut from 
1801 to 1871 thoro wiw a docroaae from 64,119 to 49,407. Tho 
town population numhorocl 24,273 in 1881, tho village 6627, and 
tho rural 22,612. Jedburgh (population 2432) is a royal burgh ; 
it IB also a police and parliamentary burgh, as is likewise Ilawiek 
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(16,184) , Kelso (4087) is a police burgh The most impoitant 
villages aie Meliose (1550), Newcastleton (924), and Yetholm (746) 

History aiul Antiquities — ^Among the moie impoitant iclics of 
the eaily inhabitants of the county aie the so-called Diiudical le- 
mains at Tmnishill between the jiaiishes of Castlcton and Canonbie, 
at Niuestaneiiggneai Heimitage Castle, and at Plendeileath between 
the Oxnam and tho Kale Of old forts thcie aie t-vvo of gieat size on 
the summits ot Caeiby and Tinni&hill in Liddesdalo, and a numboi 
of smallei ones in different parts of the county On the noith- 
wost of the Eildon Hills aie two tossfe oi lampaits forming a 
ciicmt of moie than a mile On Caldshiels Hill tlieie was anothei 
Biitish foit, and between them a cliteh with lampait o( earth dofond- 
iiig the countiy fiom the east The famous Catiail, “ paitition of 
the fence,” tho most important of the Biitish lemains in the king- 
dom, extended a distance of 45 miles fioin neai Galashiels in Sel- 
kiikslme through Roxbmgh to Peel Fell on the boi der Tho Poraan 
AVatling Stiect touched on Itoxhuigh at Biooinhaitlaw, whence pass- 
ing along the mountains now iorinmg the boundary of the county 
foi a mile and a half, until it entoiod Scotland at Blaekhall, it 
tinned iioithward by Bonjedwaid, Mount Teviot, Newdon, Eildon, 
and Newstead to Chaniielknk in the Lammeimuus On its lino 
theie were impoitant stations at Cliewgioen in tho Cheviots ('' Ail 
Fines), Bonjodvvaid {&adaiuca), and Eildon Hill (2 T) imontiimi) 
Another Eoman road called the Maiden way liom Flaidcii Castle 
in Westmoreland cntoicd Eoxburgh at Deadvvater, and nndor the 
name of tho Wheelcauscway tiavciscd tho norlh-c.ist eonioi of 
Liddosdale into Tcviotdale From Watling Street a biancit e.ilh-d 
the Devil’s Causo'way x>assed to tho Tweed. Aitei ioiming pait of 
the kingdom of Nortlmnibcil.uidf 01 several centmios, .Uoxhuigli was 
icliuqmshed along with Lothian to the Scottish king about 1020 
(soo Lo'uirAN, vol xv p 10) It is siqiposod to have been lonncd 
into a shire in the loign of David I , its ancient county toivn of 
Roxbiugli foinimg, along with Edinhuigh, Beiwick, and Stirling, 
the couit of the foiu burghs of Scotland, whoso laws weic colleeUnl by 
that king Eoxbuigli (Jastlo, between tho Tweed and 'I’cviot near 
Kelso, was a royal residence of tho Saxon kings ot Noithumlina 
and aftci wards of the Scottish inoinuchs It was frequently taken 
by tlio English, and James II wa.s killed thoio liy the bunsting 
oi a cannon After this it lemained in ruims till it was ri'paircii 
by Piotccloi Somerset, shoitly aitei’ which it Wfus demolished. 
Ilorimtago, in Lid(le.sdale, tho seem' of Leyden’s liallad of Ltml 
Soulis, was la’obahly built by Nicliolius do Siiles in ilie beginning 
of the 13tli ccntiuy On tho foifeiUiio iil tho Snubs family in 1320, 
it was granted by itohort tho Biuoo to Sir John (iraham ol Aber- 
corn, anil 'passed by tho maiiiagc ol Ins ImireHS Maiy 1o her 
husband William Douglas, knight of Liddesclale, who starved Hn 
Aloxaiidcr Bamsay of Dalhousie to death in it in 1342 in revenge 
lor liamsay’h ajinoinlinont as sheulf of Itoxhurgh by David II. 
In 1492 Areliiliald Donghm, lifth call ol Angus, eM'hnngeil tho 
IJermitagc fm Pmlhwell Ga.stle, on the Glyde, with Patrick llcti- 
himi, liissl call of Ilotlnvell , and it was there iliat liis dcscciuliint, 
the lourth eail, was visited in 1566 by Flary qnci'n oi Hcots, Tho 
linneqialof tlio other old eustlos are lirauxliolm on the Teviot, long 
the residence of tho Bnocleuchs and iho seeno ol Sir Waltiu' SeoU's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel-, Ces.sford, on a ridge inclining towards tlio 
Kale, formerly of gicat strength, besieged ni 1620 by Siiviey, to whom 
itsurremlored, and Fonuelarst, the mansion of the Kers, on the Jed, 
occni>ying the site of a haroiual fortress erected in 1410, am! tlio 
seeno of many a fray. Tho iH.stnet wa.s for a long time tJie Ki’ene of 
continual border conlUcts, tho leaders iu which were tho Armsi rotigs 
and oilier chiefs occupying tho for Ires, sea or X'eels, ehielly in 
Liddesdalo, a,s at, Gilknoekio, Gastleton, WJntchaugli, (kqisliaw, 
Sydo, Mangorton, Gomnheiry, HaiLsgarth, and Newcaslleton. 
Among many fine modern mansions mention may ho made of 
Flnoivs Castle, tho seat ol tho dnko of Ilnxhurghe ; Minto House, 
tho siait of tho oarl of Minto ; and Aliholslonl, built by Sir Waltiw 
Seotl Few counties can boast of sucli impoitant ceelcHinHtieal 
remains as those of the abbeys of Melrose, Jedliurgh, and Kelso. 
Thcro art) several ancient crosses in thocimniy, (hepnneqial being 
ihoso at Anomm, Bowden, Maxlon, and Melrose Among numer- 
ous cminonL men coimceled with Roxlnirgli mention may ho mado 
of Hamucl Ruthci fiu’d tho theologian, James Thomson, autlior of TJie 
JSensmis, Jolin Leyden thojinot, and Hir Gilliert Elliot of Minfo, 

Soo .relfioy, Hutory of Roxlmrahihtiv, 4 volti,, lKf)7~(U; AnuKtnmit'H tiUtorti 
of liiliksdale. ISSl. <T F. II .1 

IIOXBTTRY, formerly a city of Norfolk county, MmL 
cliUROtts, U.B., now incorporatoil in Boston (</.?’.). 

ROY, JUMMOiiffN (1772-1 HJ3). RAjtl lUmmoliun Roy 
(or Rfly), tlio foundur of tlio Brhlinin Himnlj or Tlmistic 
Churcli of India, was born at lUdliAnagar, Bengal, in l^Iay 
1773, of an ancient and honourable Brahman family. 
Hia father gave him a good education ; ho loarnt BorHian 
at home, Arable at Patna (whore ho studied Euclid, Aris- 
totle, and the Koran), and Banskrit at Bonaros. Although 
a devout idolater in boyhood, ho early began to doubt and 
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speculate, and at fifteen left home to study Buddhism in 
Tibet, where his criticisms on the Lama-worship gave much 
ofience After some years’ travel he returned, but, his anti- 
idolatrous sentiments obliging him to leave home, he lived 
at Benares until his fathei’s death in 1803 After this, 
he spent about ten years in the East India Company’s 
service, latterly as dew4n or head officer in the collection 
of revenues 

During this period he first began to assemble his fiiends 
togethei for evening discussions on the absurdities of 
idolatry, and he also issued his first work, Tuhfat-al 
Mutmhkidchn A Qriit to Monotheists”) This treatise 
was in Persian, with an Aiabic preface, and was a bold 
piotest against superstition and priestcraft These pro- 
ceedings brought on him much hostility, and even perse- 
cution, and in 1814 he retired to Calcutta for greater 
safety Here he soon established a little Fiiendly Society 
{Atmiya SabM), which met weekly to lead the Hindu 
Sciiptures and to chant monotheistic hymns In 1816 he 
translated the Veddnta into Bengali and Hindustani, 
following this by a series of translations from the IJpani- 
shads into Bengali, Hindustani, and English, with intro- 
ductions and comments of his own These woiks he pub- 
lished at his own expense and disseminated widely among 
his countiymen His wiitings excited much opposition 
and gave rise to numerous controversies, in which his 
ability, tact, and learning i endered him fully a match for 
his antagonists But the deadliest blow which he inflicted 
upon Hindu superstition was his effective agitation against 
the rite of suttee, the burning of living widows on the 
funeral piles of their deceased husbands In 1811 he had 
been a horrified witness of this sacrifice in his elder 
brother’s family, and had vowed never to rest until he 
had uprooted the custom He exposed the hollow pre- 
tences of its advocates in elaborate pamphlets, both in 
Bengali and English, and pressed the matter m every 
possible way, till at last the tide of public feeling turned, 
and on December 4, 1829, Lord William Bentmck issued 
a regulation abolishing suttee throughout all the terri- 
tories subject to Port William E4mmohun was an active 
politician and philanthropist He built schoolhouses and 
established schools in which useful knowledge was gratu- 
itously taught through the medium both of the English and 
the native languages He wiote a suggestive Bengali gram- 
mar, of which he published one version in English (1826) 
and one in Bengali (1833) He wrote valuable pamphlets 
on Hindu law, and made strenuous exertions for the 
freedom of the native press, he also established (1822) and 
mainly conducted two native newspapers, the 8amhdd 
Kawmidi in Bengali, and (if rightly identified) the Mirdt- 
al~Akhhdr in Persian, and made them the means of diffusing 
much useful political information Becoming interested in 
Christianity, he learned Hebrew and Gieek in order to read 
the Bible in the original languages, and in 1820 he issued 
a selection from the four Gospels entitled The Trec&pU of 
Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness This was 
attacked by the Baptist missionaries of Serampur, and a 
long controversy ensued, in which he published three 
remarkable Appeals to the GhrisUan Puhhc in Defence of 
the “ Precepts of Jesus ” He also wrote other theological 
tracts (sometimes under assumed names) in which he 
attacked both Hindu and Christian orthodoxy with a 
strong hand. But his personal relations with orthodox 
Christians were never unfriendly, and he rendered valuable 
assistance to Dr Duff in the latter’s educational schemes 
He also warmly befriended a Unitarian Christian Mission 
which was started in Calcutta (1824) by Mr Wilham 
Adam, formerly a Baptist missionary, who, in attempting 
to convert Edmmohun to Trinitarianism, had himself been 
converted to the opposite view. This Unitarian Mission, 
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though not a theological success, attracted considerable 
sympathy among the Hindu monotheists, whose Atmiya 
SabM had then become extinct At last Efmmohun felt 
able to re-embody his cherished ideal, and on August 20, 
1828, he opened the first “Brhhmya Association” {Brahma 
Sahhd) at a hired house A suitable church building was 
then erected and placed in the hands of trustees, with a 
small endowment and a remaikable trust-deed by which 
the building was set apart “for the worship and adoration 
of the Eternal, Unsearchable, and Immutable Being who 
is the Author and Preseiver of the univeise ” The new 
church was formally opened on the 1 1th Mhgh (Januaiy 23) 
1830, from which day the Br4hma Samhj dates its 
existence Having now succeeded in his chief projects, 
EAmmohun resolved to visit England, and the king of 
Delhi appointed him his envoy thither on special business, 
and gave him the title of r4j4 He arrived in England on 
April 8, 1831, and was received with universal cordiahty 
and respect He watched with special anxiety the parha- 
mentary discussions on the lenewal of the East India 
Company’s chaiter, and gave much valuable evidence before 
the Board of Control on the condition of India. This he 
republished with additional suggestions {Exposition of the 
Pi actical Operation of the Judicial and Pevenue Systems of 
India), and also reissued his important Essay on the Eight 
of Hindus over Ancestral Property (1832) He visited 
France, and wished to visit America, but died unexpectedly 
of brain fever at Bristol, September 27, 1833 

His Bengali and Sanskrit works were lately reissued in one 
volume, by Kajndiain Bose and A 0 Yedantabdgjsb (Calcutta, 
1880), and lus English woiks will shortly be published in two 
volumes by EshanchanJra Bose Nagendrandth Chattopddhdya’s 
Bengali memoir of him (1881) is the Inllest yet published. 

EOY, William {c 1726-1790), a famous geodesist, was 
employed in some of the great national trigonometrical 
measurements which were made during last century In 
1746, at the age of twenty, when an assistant in the office 
of Colonel Watson, deputy quartermaster-general m North 
Britain, he began the survey of the mainland of Scotland, 
the results of which were embodied in what is known as 
the “duke of Cumberland’s map” In 1756 he obtained 
a heu tenancy in the 51st legiment, and proceeded with it 
to Germany, where his talents as a military draughtsman 
brought him to notice, and procured him rapid promotion 
He ultimately reached the rank of major-general. In 1784, 
while deputy quartermaster-general at the Horse Guards, 
his services were called into request for conducting the 
observations for determining the relative positions of the 
French and Enghsh royal observatories His measure- 
ment of a base line for that purpose on Hounslow Heath 
in 1784, which was destined to be the germ of all subse- 
quent surveys of the United Kingdom, gained him the gold 
medal of the Eoyal Society of London Owing to unfore- 
seen delays, the tnangulation for connecting the meridians 
of the two observatories was not carried out until 1787. 
He had completed his undertaking, and was finishing an 
account of it for the Phil Trans when he died in 1790 

Besides seveial papeis in Phil Trans , Eoy was author of the 
work entitled Military Antiquities of the Romans in North Britain, 
published in 1793 

EOYAL HOUSEHOLD. In all the mediaeval mon- 
archies of western Europe the general system of govern- 
ment sprang from, and centred in, the royal household. 
The sovereign’s domestics were his officers of state, and the 
leading dignitaries of the palace were the piincipal admin- 
istrators of the kingdom. The royal household itself had, 
in its turn, grown out of an earlier and more primitive 
institution It took its rise in the comitatus described by 
Tacitus, the chosen band of comites or companions who, 
when the Eoman historian wrote, constituted the personal 
foEowing, in peace as well as in war, of the Teutomc 
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po'inaeps or chieftain. In England before the Conquest 
the comitatm had developed or degenerated into the 
thegnhood, and among the most eminent and powerful of 
the king’s thegus, weie his dishthegn, his howeithegn, and 
his horsethegn oi staller In Normandy at the time of 
the Conquest a similar arrangement, imitated from the 
French court, had long been established, and the Norman 
dukes, like their ovei lords the kings of France, had then 
seneschal oi steward, their chamberlain, and their con- 
stable. After the Conquest the ducal household of 
Normandy was reproduced in the royal household of 
England , and since, in obedience to the spirit of feudahsm, 
the great offices of the fiist had been made hereditary, the 
great offices of the second were made hereditary also, and 
were thenceforth held by the grantees and their descend- 
ants as giand-seijeanties of the crown The consequence 
was that they passed out of immediate relation to the 
practical conduct of afiairs either in both state and court 
01 in the one or the othei of them The steward and 
chamberlain of England wore supeiseded in their political 
functions by the justiciar and treasurer of England, and 
in their domestic functions by the steward and chamber- 
lain of the household The maishal of England took the 
place of the constable of England in the royal palace, and 
was associated with him in the command of the royal 
armies In due couise, however, the marshalship as well 
as the constableship became hereditary, and, although the 
constable and marshal of England retained their military 
authority until a comparatively late period, the duties 
they had successively performed about the palace had 
been long before transferred to the master of the horse 
XJncler these circumstances the holders of the original 
groat offices of state and the household ceased to attend 
the comt except on occasions of extraordinary cciomony, 
and their representatives either by inheritance or by special 
appointment have over since continued to appear at coi Dila- 
tions and some otliei public solemnities, such as iho open- 
ing of the parliament or trials by the House of Loids.i 

The materials available for a history of tho royal house- 
hold are somewhat scanty and oh.scuro Tho earliest 
lecoid relating to it is of tho reign of Henry II , and is 
contained in the Black Booh of the Excheqv>er Ti enumer- 
ates the various inmates of the king’s palace and tho 
daily allowances made to them at the period at which 
it was compiled. Hence it affords valuable ovidcnco of 
the antiquity and relative importance of tho court offices 
to which it refers, notwitlistanding that it is silent as to 
tho functions and formal subordination of tho persons who 
filled them ^ In addition to this record wo have a senes 
of far later, but for the most part equally meagre, docu- 
ments bearing more or loss directly on the constitution of 
the royal household, and extending, with long intorvals, 
from the reign of Edward III to tlio reign of William and 
Mary ^ Among them, however, are what arc known as tho 

1 The great ofiicers of state and the household whom wo have 
pavUralarly meiiUoiiod dn not of com so exhaust tho catalogue of 
tlunn. We have imined those only whoso leiircseutaUvos nro still 
dignitaries of tlie court and functionaries of tho iialaco. If the 
leailoi consults Ilallani {MiddU Ages, vol i p. 181 .?//.), Freeman 
{Norman Conquest, vol a p. 91 sg,, and vol v. p. 426 sg,), and 
Btuhhs lliU ,\o\ 1 p 343, ), he will 1)0 able linusolf to fill 

in the details ol the outline wo liave given above 

® The record m question is entitled Comtituiin Domtis Regia de 
Promrationilm, and is prinlod by Iloamo {Liber Niger Scaeearii, vol, 
j p, 841 sq.). It 18 analybod by Stubbs {Const. JlisL, vol. i. note 2, 
p. 345). 

® A OolhcUon of Ordinances and Regulations frr the Ofovmmenf of 
fJie Royal JLnmhnId, made in Dmrs Reigns from King Bdward 111 io 
King Williim and Queen Mary, piintoiiior tho Society of AntiqiiaricR, 
London, 1700. Roe also Pcggols Oiirialia, published partly bofoio 
ami partly after llii.s volume ; and Oarli.slo’s Oenilemen of the Privy 
Chamber, piihlishcd in 1829. Pogge and Carlisle, however, deal with 
small and insignificant portions of the royal estabhslunent. 


Black Book of the Household and the Statutes of Eltham, 
compiled the first in the reign of Edwaid IV. and the second 
m the reign of Henry VIII , from which a good deal of 
detailed information may be gathered concerning the 
arrangements of the court in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
The Statutes of Eltham weie meant for the practical guid- 
ance merely of those who weie responsible for the good 
Older and the sufficient supply of the sovereign’s household 
at the time they were issued But the Black Book of the 
Household, besides being a sort of treatise on princely mag- 
nificence generally, professes to be based on the regulations 
established for the governance of the court by Edwaid III , 
who, it affirms, was ‘‘the fiist setter of certeynties among 
his domesticall meyne, upon a giounded rule” and whoso 
palace it describes as “ the house of very policie and flowre 
of England,” and it may theiefore possibly, and oven 
probably, take us back to a peiiod much more remote than 
that at which it was actually put together ^ Vaiious ordois, 
returns, and accounts of the loigns of Elizabeth, James I , 
Chailes I , Charles II , and William and Mary throw con- 
siderable light on the organization ot paiticular sections 
of tho royal household in tunes nearer to our own 
Moreover, there were several pailiamcniaiy inqiuiios into 
the expenses of the royal household in connexion with tho 
settlement oi refoim of the civil list during tho roigns of 
George III., Gcoige IV , and William IV But they add 
little Ol nothing to our knowledge of the subject in what 
was then its historical as distinguished from its contem- 
porary aspects So much, indeed, is this tho case that, on 
the accession of Queen Victoria, Chamberlayno’s Emmf 
State of England, winch contains a catalogue of tho officials 
at tho court of Queen Anne, was described by Lord 
Melbourne the prime minister as tho “ only authoiity ” 
which tho advisors of the crown could find for their 
assistance in detoi mining the apjiropnato constitution and 
dimensions of tho domestic establishment of a qnoon 
regnant ’’ 

in its main outhnos tho existing organization of tlio 
royal hoii.Moliokl is oasontially the same as it was under 
tho Tudors oi tho Planiagonots It is now, as it was then, 
divided into tlneo principal dopaitmonts, at tho head of 
which are severally the lord steward, the lord chamlior- 
lain, and tho mastci* of tho liorsc, and tlie respective jiro- 
vmces of whicb may bo gonorally described as “ below 
stairs,” “above stairs,” and “out of doors.” But at 
present, tho sovereign being a quocn, tho royal housoliold 
IS in some other rosjiccts rather differently arranged from 
what it would bo if there wore a king and a queen comsort. 
When there is a king and a queen consort there is a 

* Lihei Niger Jhmius Regia Kdward IV. (uid Onlinam'ea for tho 
Jlmtsehold made at JiltJuun in the semiieen/h year of King Henry 
VIII , A J) IhUd, aro the titU'H of tliOHo two (locnnu'ntH. 'flio (‘iuluT 
ilooununits p’iiilod, iii tho hanio collfcUoii am Utmaehold of King 
Kdwuril /// in J'eaee, and IFur from the, righleenfh io the tioentif-Juat 
year of his reign, Ordiimncea of ihe Household of King Henni /V 
in the ihirti/'Himi year of his reign, A.l) t/fdA, aiid Arhelea orilntncd 
by King Henry VI L for the Regnlntion of his Household, A, A t/f)//. 

® The Roole of the. Household of Queen liinuheth m it V'us ordained 
tn the forty-third year of III r Reofii delieered to our Sovereign Lord 
King James, tt'c. , in suiiply a lixt oJ' ojliccm' iimiiCH mid allowant'cs. H 
seoiifis to liavo Letni drawn up uudt'V tlir curious m’emnstnnccH referred 
to in (vol. xu. pp 80 85). t’or tlio rest of tlieaii doeu* 

jnents .SCO Ordinances and Regulations, <Cv;., pp. 299, 840, 847, 852, 
868, and 880. 

® Burkc’aocU'hratod Aet “foreimlilhig IHk Majlesty to diwlmrgfl tlio 
debt contracted upon tlio nivil list, mid for preveiilmg tlio Hmiie from 
being 111 arroar for tlio future, &c,,” 22 (kio. fll. c, 82, was pnhKod 
m 1782. But it was foresluidowed iti lim great speeeli on ' ' Keonomioal 
lleform” delivored two years before. Kiaeo tlio bcgliiiiiiig of tlio 
current century select commit teos of tlio Hoiwo of CommonH biivo 
reported on tlie civil libt and royal boitaoliold in 1803, 1804, 18tB, 
and 1831. 

^ Torrens's Memoirs of William, second Viscount Melkmme, vol. 

li. p. 808. 
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separate establislament “above stairs ” and “out of doors” 
for tbe queen consort She bas a lord chamberlain’s 
department and a department of the master of the horse 
of her own, and all the ladies of the court from the 
mistress of the lobes to the maids of honour are in her 
service At the commencement of the reign of Queen 
Victoria the two establishments weie combined, and on 
the whole consideiably reduced Hence the royal house- 
hold, althoagh it is of course much larger than that of a 
queen consort would be, is also appreciably smaller than 
that of a king and queen consort together has been since 
the reigning family acceded to the throne ^ 

I JDcpmtmmt of the Loid SteiuLid of the Household — The hall, 
the kitchen, ewiy, and pantiy , the wine, beei, and coal cellais, 
and the almonry aie in the loid steward’s department. The 
lord steward is the first dignitary of the court, and presides at the 
Board of Green Cloth, where all the accounts of the household are 
examined and passed ^ He is alu ays a memhei of the Govern- 
ment of the day, a peer, and a privy councilloi He leceives his 
appointment from the sovereign in person, and bears a white staff 
as the emblem and waiiant of his authority ^ In his department 
the treasuiei and eomptiollei of the household aie the ofiBceis 
next in rank to him They also sit at the Boaid of Gieen Cloth, 
caiiy white staves, and belong to the niinistiy They are alv ays 
peeis 01 the sons of peeis, and pi ivy councillors But the duties 
which 111 theoiy belong to the lord stew'aid, tieasuiei, and comp- 
tiollei of the household are in practice peifoimed by the master 
of the household, vlio is a peimaneiit officer and resides in the 
palace It is ho who really investigates the accounts and main- 
tains disci 1 dine among the oidinaiy servants of the royal establish- 
ment He IS a white-staff officer and a membei of the Boaid 
of Gieen Cloth but not of the miiiistiy, and among other things 
he presides at the daily dinners of the suite in waiting on the 
sovoieigii In the lord steward’s department are the secretary 
and three cleiks of the Board of Green Olotli, the coronei and 
paymaster of the household , and the oificeis of the almomy, 
namely, the hereditary grand almoner,® the lord high almoner, the 
sub-almoner, the giooni of the almonry, and the secretary to the 
lord high almoner ® 

II Depai tment of the Lot d Ohanibo Imn of the Household . — ^The 
bedchamber, piivy chainbei, and presence chamber, the wardrobe, 
the housekeeper’s room, and the guardroom, the metiopohtan 
theaties, arid the chapels royal are in the lord chamberlain's depart- 
ment The lord chanibeilam is the second dignitary of the court, 
and is always a member of the Government of the day, a peer, and a 
privy councillor He carries a white staff, and wears a golden or 
jewelled key, tyj)ical of the key of the palace, which is supposed to 
bo in Ills charge, as the ensigns of his office He is responsible for 
the iiecessaiy arrangements connected with state ceremonies, such 
as coionations and loyal maiiiages, christenings, and funerals All 
invitations to court are sent out in his name by command of the 
sovereign, and at drawing rooms and levees he stands next to the 
sovereign and announces the persons who are approachmg the 
throne It is also part of his duty to conduct the sovereign to and 
fioin his or her carriage The vice-chambeilain of the household 
IS the lord chambeilaiii’s assistant and deputy He also is one of 
the miiiistiy, a white-staff ofificei, and the bearer of akey, and he is 
always a peer or the son of a iiecr as w ell as a privy councillor 


1 Ilansaul, Pot Z Dehata^y<Si xxxix pp 14G ig , 1342 s? 

* In the Statutes of Miham ho is callocL “ the lord great master,” hut in the 
Household Bool of Queen Ehzahetli “the lord steward," as hefoie and since In 
31 lien. VIII c 10, “foi plaomg of the lords," he is described as "the grand 
mastei or loid stowaid of the king’s most honouiahle household " The whole 
business of puiveyanco and pi o-oinption was anciently managed bv the Boaid 
of Green Cloth See undei heading “The counting house of the king's 
household, Bomus Compotus IIospiUi Begis," in Coke, Institutes, iv cap 19, It 
is designated the court of the viigo or gi een cloth “in 22 Geo III c 82, § S 

3 In the old time the loid stewaid had thiee couits besides the boaid of gieen 
cloth under him, namely, the loid steward’s court, the couit of the Marshaltey, 
and the palace court (Coke, Inst , Iv caps 20 and 21, Eeores, Hist of the 
Law of England, yo\ 11 pp 138 and 297, Stephen, Commentaries on the Law of 
England, yo\. ly p 222) The lordstewaid oi his deputiesformeilyadministend 
the oaths to the mombois of the House of Commons, and fiequentmconvenienees 
were the consequence (see Hatsell, Pt ecedents of Pi oceedmgs in the House of 
Commons, London, 1818, vol ii pp 81-91) In ceitain cases now “the lords 
With white staves” aie the proper peisons to bear communications between 
the sovcieign and the Houses of Paillament 

4 In the case of the master of the household we see history repeating itself 
Ho is not named in the Black Book of Edward IV oi in the Statutes of Homy 
VIII , and is enteicd as “mastei of the household and oleik of the gieen doth” 
in the Household Book of Queen Elizabeth But piactlcally he has supeiseded the 
lord steward of the household, as the loid stewaid of the household at one time 
supeiseded the lord high steward of England. 

s The raaiquess of Exeter 

« In the lord stewaid’s department the offices of cofferei of the household, 
troasuroi of the chamber, paymaster of pensions, and six cleiks of the Board of 
Green Cloth weie abolished by 22 Geo III o 82. 

7 The lord ohamborlain of the household at one time discharged some import- 
ant political functions, which are described by Sii Hauls Hicolas {Ptoceedwgs of 
the Privy Council, vol. vl., Piefaoe, p. xxill) 


"Wlien there is a king the groom of the stole comes next to the 
viee-ehamberlain m rank and authority At present, houever, the 
mistress of the robes in some measure occupies the positron, ot the 
groom of the stole ® She is the only lady of the court who comes 
into office and goes out with the administration, and the duties 
she peifoims aie merely occasional and formal She is alwajs 
a duchess, and attends the queen at all state eeiemomes and enter- 
tainments, hut is never in permanent residence at the palace ® On 
the contrary the ladies of the bedchambei share the function of 
personal attendance on the sovereign throughout the year Of 
these there are eight, always peeresses, and each is m waiting for 
about a fortnight or three w eeks at a time But the women of the 
bedchambei, of whom there aie also eight, appear only at court 
ceiemonies and entertainments accoiding to a lostei annually 
issued undei the authority of the lord chamberlain They are 
usually the daughters of peers or the wives of the sons of peers, and 
in the old time, like the mistiess of the lohes and the ladies of the 
bedchambei, habitually assisted the queen at her daily toilette 
But this has long ceased to be done by any of them The maids 
of honour, whose situations aie by no means sinecures, aie like- 
wise eight in number and have the same teims of waiting as the 
ladies of the bedchambei They aie commonly if not always the 
daughters orgranddaughteisofpeeis,and when they have no superioi 
title and precedence by hnth are called “honouiahle” and placed 
next after the daughters of barons The queen as a special mark of 
hei favoui nominates “extia” ladies and women of the bed-chamber 
and maids of honoui But their position is altogether honorary 
and involves no chaige on the civil list There aie eight lords 
and eight grooms, wio aie properly described as “ of the hed- 
chambei ” oi “in waiting,” accoiding as the reigning sovereign is 
a king or a queen, and whose terms of attendance are of similar 
dmation to those of the ladies of the bedchamber and the maids 
of honour Occasionally “extra” lords and grooms in waiting 
aie nominated by the queen, who, however, are unpaid and have 
no regular duties The master, assistant master, and marshal of 
the ceremonies aie the officers whose special function it is to 
enfoice the observance of the etiquette of the court The recepton 
of foreign potentates and ambassadors is under their particular 
care, and they assist m the ordering of all entertainments and 
festivities at the palace The gentleman ushei of the black 
rod — the black rod which he carries being the ensign of his 
office — IS the piincipal usher of the court and kingdom He is 
one of the original functional les of the order of the Garter, and 
IS in constant attendance on the House of Lords, from whom, 
eithei personally oi by his deputy the yeoman usher of the black 
rod, it IS pait of his duty to cairy messages and summonses to the 
House of Commons The gentlemen uslieis of the piivy chambei 
and the gentlemen ushers daily waiters, of whom tlieie are four each, 
and the gentlemen ushei s quarterly w’aiteis and the sergeants-at- 
aims, of whom there are eight each, are in waiting only at drawing 
rooms and levees and state balls and conceits But of the 
sovereign’s sergeants-at-aims there are two others to whom special 
duties are assigned, the one attending the speaker in the House of 
Commons, and the other attending the lord chancellor in the House 
of Loids, carrying then maces and executing their orders. The 
yeomen of the guard date fiom the leign of Henry VII , and the 
gentlemen-at-anns from the leign of Heniy VIII The captain of 
each corps is always a membei of tbe ministry and a peer Besides 
the captains, the foimer, now called the qiieen’shodyguaid, consists 
of a lieutenant, ensign, clerk of the dieque and adjutant, four 
exons, and a hundred yeomen, and the latter, once called the 
gentlemen pensioners, consists of a lieutenant, standard-bearer, 
clerk of the cheque and adjutant, a sub-officer, and forty gentlemen 
The eomptiollei and examiner of accounts, the licenser of pla>s, 
the dean and subdean of the chapel royal, the clerk of the closet, 
the gloom of the lohes, the pages of the backstairs, of the chamber, 
and of the piesence, the poet laureate, the royal physicians and 
surgeons, chaplains, painters and sculptors, librarians and musicians, 
&c , are all under the superintendence of the lord chamberlain of 
the household 

III Department of the Master of the Horse — The stables and 
coachhouses, the stud, mews, and kennels, are in the master of 
the horse’s department The master of the horse is the third 

8 In the leign of Queen Anne, Sarah duchess of Mailboiongh fiom 1704, and 
Elizabeth duchess of Someiset fiom 1710, hdd the combined offices of mistress 
of the lobes and gioom of the stole 

® Since the gieat "bedchambei question” of 1839 the settled practice has 
been foi all the ladies of the court except the mistress of the lobes to receive and 
continue in their appointments independently of the political connexions of 
their husbands, fatheis, and biotheis (see Mi Gladstone’s Gleanings of Past Years, 
vol i p 40 , and Toriens’s Memoirs of Lord Melioume, vol li p 304) 

10 The office of master of the ceiemonies was created by James I The master 
of the ceremonies weais a medal attached to a gold chain round his neck, on one 
side being an emblem of peace with the motto “ Beati pacifloi,” and on the 
othei an emblem of war with the motto "Dieu et mon dioit” (see Finelti 
PhUoxensis, by Sii John linett, master of the ceiemonies to James I and 
Charles 1 , 1656 , and D’Isiaeli's Curiosities of Literature, 10th ed , p 242 sq) 

11 See May, Parliamentary Practice, pp 236, 244 

1* The offices of nmstei of the gieat wardiobe and mastei of the jewel house in 
the loid chamheilmn’s department were ahulished hy 22 Geo IH o 82 
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dignitaiy of the comt, and is always a memher of the Govern- 
ment of the day, a peer, and a pi ivy councillor All matters 
connected with the horses and hounds of the sovereign are within 
his jmisdiction The master of the bnckhounds, who is also one 
of the ministry, lanks next to him, and it is his duty to attend the 
royal hunt and to head the procession of loyal equipages on the 
racecomse at Ascot, wheie he piesents himself on horseback in a 
green and gold uniform wearing the couples of a hound as the 
badge of Ins office The hereditary grand faleonei^ is also sub- 
ordinated to the mastei of the horse But the practical manage- 
ment of the royal stables and stud iii fact devolves on the chief or 
crown eqneny, formeily called the gentleman of the horse, who is 
never m peisonal attendance on the soveieign, and whose appoint- 
ment IS peimanent The cleik marshal has the supervision of the 
accounts of the department hefoie they are submitted to the Board 
of Gieen Cloth, and is in waiting on the sovereign on state occasions 
only Exclusive of the ciown equerry theie aio seven regulai 
equerries, besides extia and honorary equeriies, one of whom is 
always in attendance on the sovereign and rides at the side of 
the loyal carnage They aie always officers of the army, and each 
of them IS “on duty” for about the same time as the lords and 
grooms in waiting There aie also three pages of hononi in the 
master of the horse’s department, who must not he confounded 
with the pages of vaiious kinds who aie in the depaitment of the 
lord chambeilain They are youths aged fiom twelve to sixteen, 
selected by the soveieign in person, to attend on her at state 
ceiemonies, when two of them arrayed in an antique costume assist 
the groom of the lohes in cariying the royal tiam 

It remains to he said that to the tliiee ancient departments of 
the loyal household which we have aheady noticed two others have 
been added in comparatively recent times The departments of the 
pnvate secretary and the keeper of the puvypimse to the sovereign, 
which are foi the piesent combined, originated no longer ago than 
the earlier part of the cuiient century Veiy gieat doubts were at 
one tune entei tamed as to whethei such an office as that of piivate 
secretary to the soveieign could constitutionally exist, and the 
privy purse itself was umcnoivn until aftei the passing of Buike’s 
Act of 1782 As at present organized these branches of the loyal 
household consist of the private secietaiy and keeper of the piivy 
purse, two assistant inivate secretaires and keepers of the piivy 
purse, and a seeiatary and two clerks of the piivy piu-se By the 
statute winch settled the civil list at the beginning of the current 
rei^ (1 & 2 Yict c 2) the piivy purse was fixed at £60,000 a year, 
and the salanes, allowances, and othei expenses of the royal house- 
hold weie fixed at £303,760 a year (P DR ) 

EOYAL SOCIETY, The, oi, more fully, The Eoyal 
Society of London for Improving Natuial Knowledge, is 
an association of men interested in the advancement of 
mathematical and physical science It is the oldest scien- 
tific society in Great Britain, and one of the oldest in 
Europe 

The Eoyal Society is usually considered to have been 
founded in the year 1660, but a nucleus had m fact been 
in existence for some yeais before that date WaUis 
informs us that as early as the year 1645 weekly meetings 
were held of “divers worthy persons, inquisitive into 
natural philosojihy, and other parts of human learning, 
and particularly of what hath been called the New Philo- 
sophy or Experimental Philosophy and there can be little 
doubt that this gathering of philosophers is identical with 
the “ Invisible College ” of which Boyle speaks in sundry 
letters written in 1646 and 1647 These weekly meet- 
ings, according to Wallis, were first suggested by Theodore 
Haak, “a German of the Palatinate then resident m 
London,” and they were held sometimes in Dr Goddard's 
lodgings in Wood Street, sometimes at the Bull-Head 
Tavern in Cheapside, but more often at Gresham CoEege. 

On November 28, 1660, the first journal book of the 
society was opened with a “memorandum,” from which the 
following is an extract — “Memorandum that Novemb 
28, 1660, These persons following, accoiding to the usuall 
custom of most of them, mett together at Gresham Colledge 
to heare Mr Wrea’s lecture, viz , The Lord Brouncker, Mr 
Boyle, Mr Bruce, Sir Eobert Moray, Sir Paul bfeile, Dr 
Wilkins, Dr Goddard, Dr Petty, Mr Ball, Mr Eooke, Mr 
Wren, Mr Hill And after the lecture was ended, they 
did, according to the usuall manner withdrawe for mutuall 

^ The chilie of St Albans 


converse Where amongst other matters that were dis- 
coursed of, something was offered about a designs of 
founding a Colledge for the promoting of Physico-Mathe- 
maticall Experimental! Learning ” It was agreed at this 
meeting that the company should continue to assemble on 
Wednesdays at 3 o’clock, an admission fee of ten shillings 
with a subscription of one shilling a week was instituted, 
Dr Wilkins was appointed chairman; and a list of forty-one 
persons judged likely and fit to join the design was drawn 
up On the folio wing Wednesday Sir Piobert Moray brought 
word that the king (Chailes II ) approved the design of 
the meetings , a foim of obligation was framed, and was 
signed by all the peisons enumerated in the memorandum 
of November 28, and by seventy-tin ee others On 
December 12 another meeting was held at which fifty-five 
was fixed as the number of the society, — persons of the 
degree of baron, fellows oi the College of Physicians, and 
public professors of matbematics, physic, and natural 
philosophy of both universities being supernumeraries 

Giesham College was now appointed to be the regular 
meeting-place of the society Sir Eobert Moray was cbosen 
president (March 6, 1661), and continued in that ofl3.ce 
until the incorporation of the society, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Brouncker In Octoboi 1661 the king 
offered to be entered one of the society, and next year the 
society was incorporated under the name of “ The Eoyal 
Society,” the charter of incorporation passing the great 
seal on the 15th July 1662, to be modified, however, by 
a second charter in the following year The council of 
the Eoyal Society met for the first time on May 13, 1663, 
when resolutions were passed that debate concerning those 
to be admitted should be secret, and that fellows should 
pay Is a week to defray expenses 

At this early stage of the society’s history one main 
part of their labours was the “correspondence” which 
was actively maintained with Continental pMlosopheis, 
and it was from this that the Philosophical Transactions 
(a publication now of world-wide celebrity) took its rise 
At first the Transactions was entirely the work of the 
secretary, except that it was oidered (Maich 1, 1664-5) 
“ that the tract be licensed by the Council of the Society, 
being fiist reviewed by some of the membeis of the same ” 
The first number, consisting of sixteen quarto pages, 
appeared on Monday 6th March 1664-5. In 1750 four 
hundred and mnety-six numbers or forty-six volumes had 
been published by the secretaries After this date the 
work was issued under the superintendence of a committee, 
and the division into numbers disappeared. At present 
(1885) one hundred and seventy-five volumes have been 
completed. 

Another matter to which the society turned their atten- 
tion was the formation of a museum, the nucleus being 
“the collection of rarities formerly belonging to Mr 
Hubbard,” which, by a resolution of council passed 
Eebruary 21, 1666, was purchased for the sum of .£100. 
This museum, at one time the most famous in London, 
was presented to the trustees of the British Museum in 
1781, upon the removal of the society to Somerset House 

After the Great Fire of London m September 1666 the 
apartments of the Eoyal Society in Gresham College were 
required for the use of the city authorities, and the society 
were therefore invited by Henry Howard of IsTorfolk to 
meet in Arundel House At the same time he presented 
them with the library purchased by his grandfather 
Thomas, earl of Arundel, and thus the foundation was 
laid of the magnificent collection of scientific works, pro- 
bably not far short of 45,000 volumes, which the society 
at the present time possesses Of the Arundel MSS. the 
bulk was sold to the trustees of the British Museum in 
1830 for the sum of £3559, the proceeds being devoted 
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to the purchase of scientific books These MSS are still 
kept in the museum as a sejiarate collection 

Under date December 21, 167lj the journal-book records 
that “the lord bishop of Saruiu proposed for candidate 
Mr Isaac ISTewton, professor of the mathematicks at Cam- 
bridge ” Newton was elected a fellow January 11, 
1671-2, and in 1703 he was appointed president, a post 
which he held till his death in 1727 During his pre- 
sidency the society moved to Crane Court, their first 
meeting in the new quarters being held November 8, 
1710 In the same year they were appointed vnsitora and 
directors of the Eoyal Observatory at Greenwich, a func- 
tion which they continued to perform until the accession 
of William IV, when by the new warrant then issued 
the president and sis of the fellows of the Eoyal Astiono- 
mical Society were added to the list of visitors 

In 1780, under the piesidency of Sir Joseph Banks, the 
Eoyal Society removed from Crane Court to the apart- 
ments assigned to them by the Government in the new 
Somerset House, w^here they remained until they removed 
to Burlington House in 1857 The policy of Sir Joseph 
Banks was to render the fellowship more difficult of 
attainment than, it had been, and the measures which 
he took for this purpose, combined with othei circuni- 
stancea, led to the rise of a faction headed by Dr Horsley 
Throughout the years 1783 and 17Sd feeling ran exceed- 
ingly high, hut in the end the president was supported by 
the majority of the society Au account of the coutro- 
veisy will be found m a tract entitled Authentic Fana- 
tive of the Dissensions and Dehates %n the Royal Society 
In connexion with tins policy of Sir Joseph Banks may 
be mentioned a further step in the same direction taken 
m the year 1847, when the number of candidates recom- 
mended for election by the council was limited to fifteen, 
and the election was made annual Concurrently, how- 
ever, with this gradual narrownng of the Eoyal Society’s 
boundaiies was the successive establishment of other 
scientific bodies The founding of the Liimean Society 
xn 1788 under the auspices of several fellovs of the 
Eoyal Society was the first instance of the establishment 
of a distinct scientific association under royal charter 
The Geological Society followed m 1807, and the Eoyal 
Astronomical Society lu 1820. The Chemical, the Eoyal 
Geographical, and the Entomological are the remaining 
chartered scientific societies existing in London at the 
present time The Eoyal Society continues, however, to 
hold the foremost place among the scientific bodies of 
England, not only from the number of eminent men in- 
cluded in its fellowship, but also from its close official con- 
nexion with the Government 
The following will serve as some indication of the variety and 
impoitance of the scientific matters upon which they have been 
consulted by or have memorialized the Government duimg the 
last seventy years — 1815, staiidaid measuies of length , 1817, 
expedition in seaich of Noith-West Passage, 1822, use of coal-tar 
in vessels of war , best manner of measuring tonnage of ships , 
1823, coirosion of copper sheathing hy sea* water , Babbage’s cal- 
cnlating-maohine , hghtmng-eondnetors for vessels of wai , 1825, 
supervision of gas-works , 1826, Fairy’s North Polar expedition , 
1832, tidal observations , 1835, instmments and tables foi testing 
the stiength of spiiits, 1839, Antarctic expedition, magnetic 
obseivatones m the colonies , 1845, Fianklm’s Arctic expedition, 
1849-55, Government grant for scientific reseaich , 1862, the great 
Melhoiune telescope , 1865, pendulum observations in India , 1866, 
reorganization of the meteorological department , 1868, deep sea 
research, 1872, “Challenger” expedition; 1874, Aietic expedi- 
tion, 1875, eclipse expedition, 1876, Yiviseetion Bill, 1877, 
transit of Venus expedition , 1879, prevention of accidents in 
mines, 1881, pendulnni observations, 1882, transit of Venns, 
cruise of the “Tnton ” m Faroe Channel ; 1883, borings in delta of 
Nile ; 1884, Bureau des Poids et Mesnres , prime meridian confei- 
ence, &c One of the most important duties which the Boyal 
Society performs on behalf of the Government is the administra- 
tion of the annual grant of £4000 for the promotion of scientific 
research This grant ongmated m a proposal by Lord John 
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Russell in 1849 that at the close of tlie yeai the picsident and 
counril should point out to the fii»t lord of the treasuiy a limited 
nnmbei of peroon-, to nhoni the giant of a rewaid or of a sum to 
defiay the cost of expciiiULiits might be of essential sen ice Tins 
giant of £1000 aiteiwaiJs became annual, and was continued until 
1S76 In that an additional sum of £4000 for sirailai pur- 

poses was gianteil, and the two funds ot ilOOO and £4000 weie 
aJraini&teied concmiently until 1681, in which jear the twm were 
combined in a single annual giant of £4000 under new i egnlations. 
One of the most useinl ot tlie societj’s luidertakings of late years 
is the gieat catalogue of scientific papeis,— -an mde\, m eight rjuarto 
volumes, iindei aiithois’ names, ot all the memoirs of importance 
in the chief English and foieign scientific seiials fiom the year 
1800 to the yeai 1873 The work was prepaied undei the direc- 
tion and at the expense of the Eoyal Society, and was punted by 
H M Stationery Office 

A statement of the tiust funds administered by the Eojal 
Society will be louiid in then published Fioceedinrjs under date 
Novembei 30th ot each yeai, and the ougin and history of these 
funds will be found in Weld’s Histunj of the Roijal l^oaety, ami m 
the late William Spottisw code’s “ Anniversary Address for 1874” 
{Pioc Roy Soe , xxiii p 49) The income of the society is 
deiived fiom the annual contributions and composition fees of the 
fellows, from lents, and from inteicst on various investments The 
balance sheet and an account of the estates and pioperty aie pub- 
lished in the Pioieedinys at each anniversaiy Four medals (a 
Copley, two Royal, aud a Davy) aie aw'aided by the society every 
} eai, and the Rumford medal in alternate years The first of these 
ongmated in a bequest hy Sii Godfi ey Copley (1709), and is awmided 
“to the hving author of such philosophical research, eithei pub- 
lished or communicated to the society, as may appear to tho council 
to be deserving of that lionoui ” , the authoi may be an Englishman 
01 a foieiguei TlieRumfoid medal ongmated in a gitt from Count 
Eumfoid in 1796 of £1000 S pei cent consols, fur the most 
impoitant discovenes in heat or light made duimg the pieccding 
tivo ytais The Eoyal nudals weie instituted by Geoige IV , and 
aie aw aided anmially for the two most important contributions to 
science pubh'^hed in the Biitish dominions not more than ten yeais 
noi less than one year from the date of tlie aw’aid The Davy 
medal was founded by the will of Dr John Davy, F R S , the 
biothei of Sir Humphry Davy, and is given annually for the most 
important discovei y in chemistry made in Em ope or Anglo-Amei ica 
An enumeution of the awaids of each of the medals ivill be found 
at the eud of tho list of fellows winch is published annually by the 
society 

TJnuei the existing statutes of the Royal Society every candidate 
for election must be lecommended by a ceitiheatsin writing signed 
by SIX or moie fellows, of whom three at least must sign from 
peisoiial knowledge Fiom the candidates so reeoniiuended the 
council annually select fifteen by ballot, and on the first Thmsday 
in June the names so selected are submitted to the society in the 
foim of a pnuited balloting sheet with space left foi eiasuie and 
substitution of names Pimces of the blood may, however, be 
jnoposed at any oidiuaiy meeting aud put to the vote on the same 
da)’-, aud aiiy menibei of H M piivy council may be balloted for 
on the tiiiid oidinaiy meeting trom the day upon which his 
certificate is read Foieign members, not exceeding fifty, may he 
selected by the couneil fioin among men of the gieatest scientific 
eminence, and pioposed to the society for election Eveiy member 
of the piinleged claas is liable to an admission fee of £10 and an 
annual payment of £i , other fellows pay £3 per annum The 
composition for annual payments is £60 

The aniiiveisaiy meeting foi the election of the council and 
officers is held on St Andrew’s Day The council for the ensuing 
year, out oi which aie chosen the piesidenfc, tieasuiei, piincipal 
seeietaiies, and foreign seeietary, must consist of eleven members 
of the existing council and ten fellows "who aie not iiiembeis of 
the existing council These aie nominated hy the piesident and 
council pieviously to the anniversary meeting The session of 
the society is fiom Novembei to June , the ordinary meetings are 
held every Thursday during the session, at 4 30 S M The 
selection toi publication from the papeia lead before the society is 
made by the “Committee of Papers,” which consists of the 
membeis of the council foi the time being aided hy referees The 
papers so selected are imblished eitbei in the FAilost^hcal 
Transactions (4to) or the Proceedings of the Eoyal Society (8vo), 
and one copy of each of these publications is presented gratis to 
every fellow of the society and to the chief scientific societies 
throughout the woild 

The making and repealing of laws is vested m the council, and 
m eveiy case the question must be put to the vote on two several 
days of tlien meeting 

Tl>e textof the chaitersof the Royal Society is given m the appendix to Weld’s 
Butory of the Soyai Society, and in the baine woik will be found lists of the pre- 
sidents, tieasureis, secietaiies, and assistant-secietaiies from the foundation to 
the year 1845 Appendix IV. to Thonibon’s Ilutory of the Royal ySocieCp (1812) 
gives a ehionologieal list of all the fellows down to the year 1812 with elates of 
hirth, election, gdmissicm, and death, aad an alphabetical index to the same. 
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Othei histones aie Bishop Sprat's (1667), which consists laigely of a defence 
of the society against the attacks of a pnon philosopUeis, and Di Birch s (1756), 
which treats mainly of the society’s scientific ;v oik (HR'*') 

EOYAlf, a town of Erance, in tlie department of 
Cb.arente Inferienre, is situated on the right bank of the 
Gironde, -where it joins the ocean , a branch line of 5^ 
miles connects it with Saujon, on the Seudre Kailway, 
which joins the Boideaux-Nantes line at Pons Eoyan, 
which in 1881 bad a population of only 4573 (5445 as a 
commune), is one of the most fiequented bathing resorts 
on the Atlantic seaboard, the visitors numbeiing about 
80,000 annually Koyan owes this popularity to its 
charming neighbouihood, pleasantly wateied by biooks 
and shaded by hne trees down to the steep locky shore 
The coast is divided into a number of small bays or 
“conches,” foinung so many distinct beaches to the east 
of the town is the “Grande Conche”, to the south the 
“Conche de Poncillon,” separated fiom the first-named 
by a quay which forms a fine teiiaced esplanade , beyond 
the fort of Boyaii, which protects the entrance of the iiver, 
follow in succession the conches “ du Chay” and “ de Giand 
Eobinaon,” and the most fashionable of all, that of 
Poiitaillac In the Avenue de Pontaillac stand a large 
new casino, a theatie, and a hydropathic establishment 
Eoyan also has a race-course and a museum of natural 
history 

Royan, whose inhabitants weie Piotestants, had to axstam in 
1622 an eight days’ siege by the tioops of Louis XIII As late as 
the eii cl of last ceiitiu y it was hut a ‘ ‘ boui g ” of about one thousand 
inhabitants, noticeable only for its piioiv, wheie Brautdme wiote 
a portion of his onicles The piosperity of tlieiilace dates fiom 
the Restoiation, when steamboat communication was established 
lyith Bordeaux The question of making of Eoj^an the seaport 
for Boideaux has often been mooted, but as yet the haiboui is still 
a merely tidal one and is diy at low ivater The sauhne, heie 
known by the name of loyan, is caught by the local fisheimeu 

BOYER-COLLARD, Pierbe Pattu (1763-1845), Fiench 
statesman and philosophei, was bom on the 21st June 
1763 at Sompuis near Yitry-le-Frau§ais At an early age 
he became a member of the bar, and pleaded several 
times in the old pailement of Pans On the bieaking out 
of the Revolution he took the populai side, and was elected 
to a seat in the municipal council of Pans He was 
secretary to this body from 1790 to 1792, but sepaiated 
himself from the later excesses of the Revolution During 
the Reigu of Terror he lived in retirement at Sompuis, 
and after vainly endeavouring in 1797, as member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, to bring about the restoration of 
the monarchy, he retired altogether from public life till 
the fall of Napoleon m 1814 During the interval he 
devoted himself mainly to philosophical studies Animated 
by a profound distiust of the negative sensationalism and 
materialism which had characteiized the Fxench philo- 
sophy of the 18 th century, he found a master whom he 
couM follow in Thomas Reid The study of Beid’s 
Inquiry, which he picked up on a book-stall, fiist gave a 
definite form and direction to Ins thinking Boyer-Collard 
may be said to have introduced Beid to Prance, and the 
works of the Scottish philosopher were translated not long 
afterwards by his pupil Jou&oy In 1810 Eoyer-Collard 
became professor of philosophy, and taught with success m 
Pans, till the Restoiation recalled him bo political life 
In 1815 he was elected to lejiresent Ins native department 
of the Marne in the chamber of deputies ; he was also 
made councillor of state and appointed president of the 
commission of public instiuction. A royalist of moderate 
views, he helped to les train the extreme members of his 
own party, opposing alike the reactionary la-ws against the 
press and the proposal to give the clergy control of pubhc 
instruction In 1827 he was so popular as to be elected 
ill seven departments, and shortly afterwards he became a 
member of the French Academy , in the following year he 
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was made president of the chamber In this capacity he 
had the unpleasant duty of piesentmg to Charles X the 
address in which the majority of the chamber refused 
their further support to the Government (March 1830) 
Royer-Collard retained his position as deputy under the 
new regime of Louis Philippe, but no longer took a pio- 
minent pait in pubhc affaiis lu 1842 he withdrew com- 
pletely from activ(c life and spent most of his lemammg 
time at his country seat of Chateauvieux near Sainte- 
Aignan He died theie on the 2d Septemhei 1846 

As a pliilosophei, Royer-Collaid is not distiuguished either by 
oiigmality oi piofundity , but he possesses a ceitain impoitance 
as bavmg tianaplanted to Fiance the philosophy of common sense 
He has himself left no philosophical wiitmgs except some fiag- 
meuts which appear iix Jouthoy’s edition of Reid , hut hy Ins 
example and teaching lie founded the school which has been 
variously named the Scoto-Ficnch, the eelectie, the spiiitualistic, 
01 the psychological Maine de Biian, Cousin to some extent, 
and Jouffioyin a closer way, as well as Janet and othei s at the 
piesent day, aie the chief repiesentatives of the school The name 
“Spirituahsme,” which is peihaps the commonest designation, 
expiesses the tenacity with which, m opposition to the dominant 
sensationahstic niateilalism of France, it upholds the docti me ol a 
spiiitual Ego as a fact of consciousness The title psychological, 
howevei, would be piefoiied by the philosopheis tliemselves as 
deseiibing their method, and the basis on which they claim to 
have elected their plulosopliy Philosophy tends foi them, as foi 
Eeid and Stewart, to become a classification of isolated facts of 
consciousness 

Se'oral TDioRiaphies of Royer-Collaid liaio ‘been puBlishecl Bniaiite, Vie 
pohtique de M Royet -Collai d, set discoim, et ?cs IShl, is the fullest 

Otheis are Oy Philippe and Laconibe In addition may he nientionod Memoitei, 
eur Soyet -Collai d, by his nephew Genty de Bussy 

BOYLE, John Fobbes (1800-1858), a distinguished 
botamst and teacher of materia medica His reputation 
IS especially founded upon the results of peisoiial investi- 
gations in the Himalaya Mountains and in other parts of 
Hindustan He was born in Cawnpoie in 1800, His 
medical education was obtained in London, and on its 
completion he entered the service of the East India Com- 
pany, and was sent to India in 1822 in the grade of 
assistant surgeon In this service he devoted himself to 
studying in the field the botany and geology of the regions 
within his reach, and made laige collections among the 
Himalaya Mountains He also made special investiga- 
tions of the medical properties of the plants of Hindustan 
and of the history of their uses among the native laces. 
The results of these investigations appeared in 1837 in 
the form of a valuable work On the Antiquity of Hindoo 
Medicine For nearly ten years he hold the post of supei- 
inteudent of the East India Company's botanic garden in 
the Himalayas at Saliaianpur He returned to London 
on furlough in 1831, and in 1837 he was appointed to the 
professorship of materia medica in King's College, London, 
a position which he held till 1856 From 1838 onwards he 
conducted a special department of correspondence, relating 
to vegetable products, at the East India House, and at the 
time of his death he had just completed there the forma- 
tion and arrangement of an extensive and valuable museum 
of technical products from the East Indies In 1851 he 
supeiintended the Indian department of the Gicat Ex- 
hibition He died at Acton near London on 2d January 
1858. 

The work on which his leputation chiefly rests xs t\\e Illustrations 
of the Botany and othei h anches of Natural Ilistoiy of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and of the Bloi a of Cashmere, in 2 vola 4to, begun in 
1839, It contaiiiE. much infoimatiou on the natural products of 
India, especially on such as aie uselul in the arts oi as diugs In 
addition to this 'woik, however, he wrote several otheis of icputo, 
VIZ , An JSssay onthe Productive Kesources of India (1840), AManual 
of Matena Medica (1845), An Essay on the GuUivaiion of Cotton 
(1857), and on The Coidage Plants and Vegetable Fibres of India 
(1856) He also published a number of jiapeis, between 1832 and 
1855, upon subjects akin to those ol Ins larger woiks, in scientihc 
jomnals, for the most part published in India Among these papeis 
aie included three on geological subjects A list of the whole will 
be found in the Boyal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Payers. 
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RSHEFF See PlZHeff, 

EUBBEPi See Ixdia-Eubbee 

EUBEiN’S, Petee Paul (1577-1640), the most eminent 
representative of Flemish art, and one of the greatest 
painteis of any school, was boin very probably at Siegen, 
in Westphalia, on the 29th of June 1577 Till some 
thiity years ago Cologne might still claim the honour of 
having been the mastei’s birthplace , the Ehemsh city is 
mentioned by Eubens himself, in one of his letters, as I 
closely connected with his childhood, and through his 
father’s epitaph we learn that for more than nineteen 
years Cologne was the family’s place of refuge amid the 
disturbances prevailing in the Low Countries. This, 
however, has been proved to be but part of the truth, and, 
if Eubens’s paients certainly during several years did live 
at Cologne, they also resided elsewhere, and that for 
reasons so strong that both -wife and husband might well 
desire to see them for ever buried in secrecy. 

Although of humble descent, — his father was a druggist, 
— John Eubens was a man of learning He had studied 
law at home and abroad, and became councillor and aldei- 
man in his native town (1562 ). A Cathohc by birth, it was 
not long before he became, like many of his countrymen, a 
zealous upholder of the Eeformation, and we even find him 
spoken of by a contemporary as “ le plus docte Calviniste 
qui fust pour lors au Bas Pays ” After the plundering of 
the Antwerp churches in 1566, the magistrates were called 
upon for a justification While openly they declared 
themselves devoted sons of the church, a list of the 
followers of the Eeformed creed, headed by the name of 
Anthony Van Stralen, the burgomaster, got into the hands 
of the duke of Alva This was a sentence of death for the 
magistiates, and John Eubens lost no time in quitting 
Spanish soil, ultimately settling at Cologne (October 
1568), with ins wife and four children. 

In his new residence he became legal adviser to Anne 
of Saxony, the second wife of the prince of Orange, 
William the Silent Before long it was discovered that 
their relations weie not puiely of a business kind. Thrown 
into the dungeons of Dillenburg, Eubens lingered there for 
many months, his wife, Maria Pypelincx, never relaxing 
her endeavours to get the undutiful husband restored to 
freedom Two years elapsed before the prisoner was 
released, and then only to be confined to the small town 
of Siegen Here he lived with his family, from 1573 to 
1578, and here most probably Maria Pypelincx gave birth 
to Philip, afterwaids town-cleik of Antwerp, and Peter 
Paul A year after (May 1578) the Antwerp lawyer got 
leave to return to Cologne, where he died on the 18th of 
March 1587, after having, it is said, returned to Catho- 
licism As there are at Siegen no records going back to 
the 16th century, the facts relating to the birth of Peter 
Paul Eubens must, of course, remain conjectural, but his 
mother certainly was at Siegen a few days before his birth, 
for we find her there, petitioning in favour of John Eubens, 
on June 14, 1677 

Eubens went to Antwerp with his mother when he was 
scarcely ten years of age, and made good progress m his 
classical studies, which he had begun with the Jesuits at 
Cologne An excellent Latin scholar, he was also pro- 
ficient in French, Italian, English, German, and Dutch 
Part of his boyhood he spent as a page in the household of 
the countess of Lalaing, in Brussels , but, tradition adds, 
and we may well believe, the youth’s disposition was such 
as to induce his mother to allow him to follow his proper 
vocation, choosing as his master Tobias Verhaecht, who 
was in some way connected with the family. Hot the 
shghtest trace of this first master’s influence can be detected 
in Eubens’s works. Hot so with Adam Van Hoort, to 
whom the young man was next apprenticed Van Hoort, 


whose aspect of energy is well known thiough Van Dyck’s 
beautiful etching, was the highly esteemed master of num- 
erous painters, — among them Van Balen, Sebabtian Vrancx, 
and Joidaens, later his son-in-law Ills pictuies are almost 
exclusively to be found lu Antwerp churches 

Eubens remained with Van Hoort foi the usual peuod 
of four year.b, thereafter studying under Otto VceniUb or 
Van Veen, a gentleman by bath, a most distinguished 
Latin scholar, and a painter of \eiy high lepute He wa^ 
a native of Leyden, and only lecently settled in Antwerp, 
but the town gave him numerous commisbionb of im 2 D 0 it- 
ance Though Eubens never adopted his stj le of painting, 
the tastes of master and pupil had much in common, and 
some jjictures by Otto Vcenius can be ^lomted out as having 
lUbpired Eubens at a more advanced period. For example, 
the Magdalene anointing Christ’s Feet, painted for the 
cathedral at Malaga, and now at the Hermitage m St 
Peteisburg, closely resembles in composition the very im- 
ijortant work of Otto Vcenius in the church at Bergues near 
Dunkirk 

In 1698, Adam Van Hooife acting as dean of the Ant- 
werp guild of painters, Eubens was ofiicially recognized as 
“ master,” — that is, was allowed to work independently 
and receive jiupils We have no means of forming an 
idea of his style at this eaily period, two years before his 
journey to Italy, but even the somewhat latei works found 
at Genoa, Mantua, and Eome diflfer considerably from 
what may be termed the Eubenesque 

From 1600 to the latter pait of 1608 Eubens belonged 
to the household of Vincenzo Gonzaga, duke of Mantua 
Few princes in Italy surpassed the Gouzagas in splendour 
For them Mantegna, Gmlio Eoniano, Titian, and Prima- 
ticcio had produced some of then most admired works, 
and their now deserted palaces still bear traces of the 
richest decoration To the Mantuan collection the Pitti 
palace, the Louvre, and the royal galleries of England owe 
some of their noblest specimens of Italian art How 
Eubens came to be engaged at Mantua has not been 
explained The duke, it is known, spent some time at 
Venice in July 1600, and is supposed there to have met his 
future painter, but it is also to he remembered that another 
Fleming, Fiancis Pouibus the younger, was at the time 
employed by him in taking the likeness of the prettiest 
women of the day , and Eubens, much against his will, 
was also, at first, it seems, intrusted with a similar task 
The influence of the master’s stay at Mantua was of 
extreme importance, and cannot be too constantly kept in 
view in the study of his later works. 

Sent to Eome in 1601, to take copies from Eaphael for 
his master, he was also commissioned to paint several 
pictures for the church of Santa Croce, by the archduke 
Albert of Austria, sovereign of the Spanish Netherlands, 
and once, when he was a cardinal, the titular of that see. 
A copy of Meicury and Psyche after Eaphael is preserved 
in the museum at Pesth The religious paintings — the 
Invention of the Cross, the Crowning with Thorns, and 
the Crucifixion — are to be found in the hospital at Grasse 
in Provence. 

At the beginning of 1603 “The Fleming,” as he was 
termed at Mantua, was sent to Spam with a variety of 
presents for Philip III. and his minister the duke of 
Lerma, and thus had opportunity to spend a whole year 
at Madrid and become acquainted with some of Titian’s 
masterpieces Two of his own works, known to belong to 
the same period, are in the Madrid Gallery, Heraehtus 
and Democritus Of Eubens’s abilities so far back as 
1604 we get a more complete idea from an immense 
picture now in the Antwerp Gallery, the Baptism of Our 
Lord, originally painted for the Jesuits at Mantua Here 
it may be seen to what degree Italian suiroundings had 
XXI — 6 
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influenced the painter of Ymcenzo Gonzaga Vigorous to 
the extreme in design, he reminds us of Michelangelo as 
much as any of the degeneiate masters of the Eoman 
school, while in decoiative skill he seems to he descended 
from Titian and in colouring from Giiilio Komano 
Equally with this picture the Tiansfiguration, now in 
the museum at Nancy, and the portraits of Vincenzo and 
his consort, kneeling befoie the Trinity, in the library at 
Mantua, claim a large share of attention, apart fiom_the 
interest awakened by the name of then authoi 

Two years latei we meet a very large altarpiece of the 
Circumcision at St Ambiogio at Genoa, the Virgin in a 
glory of Angels, and two groups of Saints, painted on the 
wall, at both sides of the high altar in the church of 
Santa Maria in Valicella, in Eome Undoubtedly these 
works give an impiession of grandeur and effectiveness, 
but, in the immediate vicinity of the finest productions of 
the Italian school, they rank higher as documentary evi- 
dence than in intrinsic value, and remind us of a saying 
of Eaghone, who was acquainted with Eubens in Italy, 
“ Appiese egli biioii gusto, e diede in una mameia biiona 
Itahana ” 

While employed at Eome in 1608, Eubens received 
most alarming news as to the state of his mother’s health 
The duke of Gonzaga was then absent from Italy, but the 
dutiful son, without awaiting his return, at once set out 
for the Netherlands, though with the full intention of 
shortly resuming his post at couit, as we gather from a 
letter to Annibale Ohieppio, the Mantuan minister 
When he ariived in Antwerp, Maria Pypelincx was no 
more However strong his wish might now be to return 
to Italy, his purpose was overruled by the express desire 
of his sovereigns, Albert and Isabella, to see him take up 
a permanent residence in the Belgian provinces Scarcely 
a year before, the archduke had unsuccessfully attempted 
to free the painter fiom his engagement at Mantua, and 
he could not fail to take advantage of the oppoitumty now 
presented for the fulfilment of bis wishes On August 3, 
1609, Eubens was named painter in ordinary to then High- 
nesses, with a salary of 500 livres, and “ the rights, honours, 
privileges, exemptions,” &c., belonging to persons of the 
royal household, not to speak of the gift of a gold chain 
Not least in importance for the painter was his complete 
exemption from ail the regulations of the guild of St 
Luke, entitling him to engage any scholars or fellow- 
workeis, without being obliged to hare them enrolled, — a 
favour, it must be added, which has been the source of 
considerable trouble to the historians of Flemish art. 

Although so recently returned to his native land, 
Eubens seems to have been, with one accord, accepted by 
his countiymeii as the head of their school, and the 
municipality was foremost in giving him the means of 
proving his acquirements. The first in date among the 
numerous lepetitions of the Adoration of the Magi is a 
picture 111 the Madrid Gallery, measuring 12 feet by 17, 
and containing no fewer than eight-and-twenty life size 
figures, many in goigeoiis attne, wainors in steel armour, 
horsemen, slaves, camels, &c This picture, painted m 
Antwerp, at the town’s expense in 1609, had scarcely re- 
mained three years in the town-hall when it went to Spain 
as a piesent to Don Kodrigo Calderon, count of Oliva 
The painter has represented himself among the horsemen, 
bareheaded, and wearing his gold chain. Cumberland 
speaks of this pictuie as the standard work of its author, 
and certainly it was well calculated to bring Eubens to 
the front rank in his profession. From a letter written in 
May 1611 we know that more than a hundred young men 
were desirous to become his pupils, and that many had, 
“ for several years,” been waiting with other masters, until 
he could admit them to his studio. It was thus from the 
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beginning regarded as a great favour to be admitted a 
pupil of Eubens 

Apait from the success of bis woiks, another powerful 
motive had helped to detain the master in Antwerp, — his 
marriage with Isabella Brant (October 1609) Many 
pictures have made us familiar with the graceful young 
woman who was for seventeen years to share the master’s 
destinies We meet her at The Hague, St Peteisbmg, 
Florence, at Grosvenoi House, but more especially at 
Munich, where Eubens and his wife are depicted at full 
length on the same canvass, “ His wife is very hand- 
some,” observes Sir Joshua Eeynolds, “and has an agree- 
able countenance , ” but the picture, he adds, “ is rather 
hard in manner” This, it must be noted, is the case 
with all those pictnies known to have immediately 
followed Enbens’s return, when he was still dependent 
on the assistance of painters tiained by others than him- 
self Even 111 the Eaising of the Cross, now in the 
Antwerp cathedial, and painted for the church of St 
Walburg in 1610, the dryness in outline is veiy stiiking 

According to the taste still at that time pie vailing, the 
picture IS tripartite, but the wings only serve to develop 
the cential composition, and add to the geneial effect 
In Witdoeck’s beautiful engiaving the partitions even 
disappear Thus, from the first, wo see Eubens quite 
detei mined upon having his own way, and it is lecorded 
that, when he painted the Descent ftom the Cioss, St 
Christopher, the subject chosen by the Arquebusicrs, was 
altered so as to bring the aitistic expiessions into better 
accordance with his views Although the subject was 
frequently repeated by the great painter, this first Descent 
from the Cross has not ceased to be looked upon as his 
masterpiece Begun m 1611, the celebrated work was 
placed in 1614, and certainly no more stiiking evidence 
could be given of the rapid growth of the authoi ’s abili- 
ties Eubens received 2400 florins foi this picture 

Although it IS chance that has brought the Eaising of 
the Cross and the Descent from the Cross into then 
jiresent close juxtaposition, it is not impiobable that their 
unifoimity in size may have been designed In many 
respects, Italian influence lemains conspicuous in the 
Descent Eubens had seen Eicciai elk’s fresco at the 
Tnnita de’ Monti, and was also acquainted with the 
giandiose picture of Baroceio in the cathedral of Perugia, 
and no one conversant with these works can mistake tlioir 
influence. But in Eubens strength of personality could 
not be overpowered by leminiscence , and m type, as well 
as in colouring, the Descent from tbe Cross may be termed 
thoroughly Flemish and Eiibenesque As Waagon justly 
observes . “ the boldness of the composition, the energy in 
the characteis, the striking attitudes, and the effects of the 
grouping, togethei with the glowing vigorous colouring, 
belong to his later style, whereas a few of the heads, par- 
ticularly that of the Virgin, display the careful execution 
of his eailier period The interior of the wings, on which 
are painted the Visitation and the Presentation in the 
Temple, exhibit, on the other hand, a greater resemblance 
to tbe conjugal picture already alluded to, owing to a 
certain repose in action, a more elevated expression of 
delicacy and feeling in the characters, and a less glowing 
though still admirable colouring ” 

Legend, in some way, connects Van Dyck with the 
Descent from the Cross, and ascribes to the great portrait 
painter an arm and shoulder of Mary Magdalene, which 
had been damaged by a pupil’s carelessness Plain truth 
here, once more, seems to contradict romance. Van Dyck 
was a pupil of Van Balen’s in 1609, and most probably 
remained with bim several years before coming to Eubens. 

If Bir Dudley Carleton could speak of Antwerp in 1616 
as “ Magna civitas, magna solitudo,” there was no place 
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nevertheless which could give a iivider scope to artistic 
enterprise Spam and the United Provinces were for a 
time at peace , almost all the churches had been stripped 
of their adornments, monastic orders were powerful and 
richly endowed, guilds and corporations eager to show the 
fervour of then Catholic faith, now that the “monstei of 
heresy ” seemed for ever quelled. Here were oppoi turn ties 
without number for pjainters as well as sculptois and 
architects Gothic churches began to be decorated accord- 
ing to the new fashion adopted in Italy. Altars magnified 
to monuments, sometimes reaching the full height of the 
vaulted roof, displayed, betw’-een their twisted columns, 
pictures of a size hitherto unknown Ho master seemed 
better fitted to be associated with this kind of painting 
than Puubens, whose works we have already met with m 
churches newly erected at Pome, Genoa, and Mantua, by 
the Jesuits, in the gorgeous style w'hich bears their name, 
and which Eubens commends in the preface to his Palnzzi 
di Genova (Antwerp, 1622) The temple erected by the 
reverend fathers in Antwerp was almost entirely the 
painter’s work, and if he did not, as we often find asserted, 
design the front, he certainly was the inspirer of the whole 
building, which, after all, was but a reminiscence of the 
churches m Genoa And the temjile of the Jesuits in 
Antwerp remained for a century the only example of its 
kind in Belgium Hitherto no Fleming had undertaken 
to paint ceilings with, foreshortened figures, and blend the 
rehgious with the decorative art after the style of those 
buildings which are met with in Italy, and owe their decora- 
tions to masters hke Titian, Veronese, and Tintoretto Ho 
less than forty ceilings were composed by Eubens, and 
painted under his direction in the space of two years 
All were destroyed by fire m 1718 Sketches m water- 
colour were taken some time before the disaster by De 
Wit, and from these were made the etchings by Punt which 
alone enable us to form a judgment of the grandiose under- 
taking In the Madrid GaEery we find a general view of 
the church in all its splendour The present church of 
St Charles in Antwerp is, externally, with some alteration, 
the building here alluded to 

Eubens delighted in undertakings of the vastest kind 
“The large size of a picture,” he writes to W Trumbull in 
1621, “gives us painters moie courage to represent our 
ideas with the utmost freedom and semblance of reality 
. . I confess myseE to be, by a natural instinct, 

better fitted to execute works of the laigest size ” The 
correctness of this appreciation he was very soon called 
upon to demonstiate most strikingly by a senes of twenty- 
four pictures, illustrating the life of Mary de’ Medici, 
queen-mother of France The gallery at the Luxembourg 
Palace, which these paintings once adorned, has long since 
disappeared, and the complete work is now exhibited in 
the Louvre Drawings, it seems, had been asked from 
Quentin Vann, the French master who incited Poussin to 
become a painter, but Eubens was ultimately preferred 
This preference may m some degree be ascribed to his 
former connexion with the court at Mantua, Mary de’ 
Medici and the duchess of Gonzaga being sisters The 
story of Mary de’ Medici may be regarded as a poem m 
painting, and no person conversant with the literature of 
the time can fail to recognize that strange mixture of the 
sacred and the mythological in which the most admired 
authors of the 17th century, beginning with Malherbe, 
delight Absolutely speaking, Mrs Jameson may be right 
m criticizing Eubens’s “ coarse allegories, historical impro- 
pneties, &c.”, but a man belongs to his time, and uses its 
language in order to make himself understood From the 
cradle to the day of her reconciliation with Louis XHI , 
we follow Mary de’ Medici after the manner in which it 
was customary in those days to consider personages of 
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superior rank The Fates for her have spun the silken and 
golden thread, Juno watches over her birth and intrusts 
her to the towm of Florence, Minerva, the Graces, and 
Apollo take charge of her education. Love exhibits her 
image to the king, and Heptune convejs her across the seas. 
Justice, Health, and Plenty endow her son , Prudence and 
GeneiObity are at liei sides during the regency, and, w’hen 
she resigns the helm of the state to the prince. Justice, 
Stiength, Eeligion, and Fidelity hold the oars The 
sketches of all these paintings — now in the Munich 
Gallery — weie painted in Antwerp, a numerous stafi of 
distinguished coilaboratois being intrusted with the final 
execution But the master himself spent much time in 
Pans, letouching the whole work, which was completed 
within less than four years On May 13, 1625, Eubens 
writes from Pans to his friend Peiresc that both the queen 
and her son are highly satisfied with his paintings, and 
that Louis XIII came on puipose to the Luxembourg, 
“ where he never has set foot since the palace was begun 
sixteen or eighteen years ago ” We also gather from this 
letter that the picture repiesenting the Felicity of the 
Eegency was painted to replace another, the Departure of 
the Queen, which had caused some offence “If I had 
been let alone,” he says, “ the other subjects would have 
been better accepted by the court, and without scandal or 
murmur ” “And I fear,” he adds, “far greater difficulties 
will be found with the subjects of the next gallery ” 
Eichelieu gave himself some trouble to get this part of the 
work, intended to represent the life of Henry IV , bestowed 
upon Cavalier d’Arpina, but did not succeed in his endea- 
vours The queen’s exile, however, prevented the under- 
taking from going beyond a few sketches, and two or three 
panels, one of which, the Triumph of Henry IV , now in 
the Palazzo Pitti, is one of the noblest works of Eubens 
or of any master Most undoubtedly the painter here 
calls to his aid his vivid recollections of the Triumph of 
Csesar by Mantegna, now at Hampton Court, hut in his 
day adorning the palace at Mantua , of this he made a 
copy, inscribed Ho 315 m the catalogue of his effects 
sold in 1640, and now in the National Gallery 

On the 11th of May 1625 Eubens wns present at the 
nuptials of Henrietta Maria at Hotre Dame in Paris, when 
the scaffolding on which he stood gave w’ay, and he tells 
us he was just able to catch an adjoimng tribune 

Ho painter in Europe could now pretend to equal 
Eubens either in talent or in renown Month after 
month productions of amazing size left the Antwerp studio, 
and to those unacquainted with the master’s pictures mag- 
nificent engravings by Vorsterman, Pontius, and others 
had conveyed singularly striking interpretations “ What- 
ever work of his I may require,” writes Moretus, the cele- 
brated Antwerp printer, “ I have to ask him six months 
before, so as that he may think of it at leisure, and do the 
work on Sundays or holidays , no week days of his could 
I pretend to get under a hundred florins ” 

Of the numerous creations of his pencil, none, perhaps, 
will more thoroughly disclose to us his comprehension of 
religious decorative art than the Assumption of the Virgin 
at the high altar of the Antwerp cathedral, finished in 
1625 It is, of twenty repetitions of this subject, the only 
example still preserved at the place it was intended by the 
painter to occupy. lu spirit we are here reminded of 
Titian’s Assunta in the cathedral at Verona, hut Enbens’s 
proves perhaps a higher conception of the subject The 
work is seen a considerable way off, and every outhne is 
bathed m hght, so that the Virgin is elevated to dazzhng 
glory with a power of ascension, scarcely, if ever, attained 
by any master. 

Able to rely so greatly on his power as a colourist, 
Eahens is not a mere decorator. He penetrates into the 
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spirit of Ills subjects more deeply tbaiij at first sigM, seems 
consistent with his prodigious facility in execution The 
Massacre of the Innocents, in the Munich Gallery, is a 
composition that can leave no person unmoved, — mothers 
defending their children with nails and teeth If Mrs 
Jameson terms this picture atrocious, it ought to be recol- 
lected how atrocious is the subject When St Francis 
attempts to shelter the universe from the Saviour’s wrath 
(Brussels Gallery), Eubens, drawing his inspiration from 
a passage of St Q-ermain, “ Ostendit mater film pectus et 
ubeia,” recalls to our memory that most dramatic passage 
of the Iliad when Hecuba, from the walls of Troy, 
entreats her son Hector to spare his hfe The subject is 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, says Waagen, 
evidently forgetting that to Catholic eyes nothing could 
be more impressive than the Virgin’s intervention at this 
supreme moment, when Christ, like another Jupiter, 
brandishes his thundeibolt against mankind. Eubens 
was a man of his time , his studies of Italian art in no 
way led him back to the Qiiattrocentisti nor the Eaffae- 
leschi, their power was at an end The influence of 
Michelangelo, Titian, Tintoretto, moie especially Baroccio, 
Polydoio, and even Parmigiano, is no less visible with 
him than with those masteis who, like Spranger, Chi 
Schwartz, and Goltzius, stood high in public estimation 
immediately before his advent 

In the midst of the raiest activity as a painter, Eubens 
was now called upon to give pioofs of a very difierent 
kind of ability The truce concluded between Spain and 
the Netherlands in 1609 ended in 1621 , archduke Albert 
died the same year His widow sincerely wished to 
prolong the arrangement, still hoping to see the United 
Provinces return to the Spanish dominion, and in her 
eyes Eubens was the fittest person to bring about this 
conclusion The painter’s comings and goings, however, 
did not remain unheeded, for the French ambassadoi 
writes from Brussels in 1624, — “Eubens is here to take 
the likeness of the prince of Poland, by order of the 
infanta I am iiersuaded he will succeed belter in this 
than m his negotiations for the truce” But, if Eubens 
was to fail in his efforts to bring about an arrangement 
with the Netherlands, other events enabled him to render 
great service to the state 

Eubens and Buckingham met in Pans in 1626; a corre- 
spondence of some importance had been going on between 
the painter and the Brussels coiiit, and before long it was 
proposed that he should endeavour to bring about a final 
arrangement between the crowns of England and Spam 
The infanta willingly consented, and King Philip, who 
much objected to the interfeience of an artist, gave way 
on heaung, through his aunt, that the negotiator on the 
English side, B, Geibier — a Fleming by birth — was hke- 
wise a painter Eubens and Gerbier very soon met in 
Holland. “ Eubens is come hither to Holland, where he 
now is, and Gerbier in his company, walking from town 
to town, upon their pretence of pictures,” writes Sir 
Dudley Carleton to Lord Conway in July 1627, “which 
may serve him for a few days if he dispatch and be gone ; 
but y£ he entertayne tyme here long, he will infallibly 
be layd hold of, or sent with disgrace out of the country 
. This I have made known to Eubens least he 

should meet with a skorne what may in some sort reflect 
upon others ” Matters, however, went on very well, and 
Eubens volunteered to go to Spain and lay before the 
council the result of his negotiations (1628) Nine 
months were thus spent at Madrid , they rank among the 
most important in Eubens’s career. He had brought with 
him eight pictures of various sizes and subjects as presents 
from the infanta, and he was also commissioned to take 
several portraits of the king and royal family. An 
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equestiian picture of Philip IV , destroyed by fire in last 
century, became the subject of a poem by Lope de Vega, 
and the desciiption enables us to identify the composition 
with that of a painting now in the Palazzo Pitti, ascribed 
to Velazquez 

Through a letter to Peiresc we hear of the familiar 
intercourse kept up between the painter and the king. 
Philip delighted to see Eubens at work in the studio pre- 
paied for him lu the palace, wheie he not only left many 
original pictures, but copied for his own pleasure and pro- 
fit the best of Titian’s No less than forty works were 
thus produced, and, says the author of the Annals of the 
ArtiMs ofSpa%n, “the unwearied activity of his well-stored 
mind is exemphfied by the fact that amid his many 
occupations he was seeking in the libraries materials for 
an edition of Marcus Aurelius, on which his friend Gaspard 
Gevaerts was then engaged ” An artistic event of some 
importance connected with the sojourn in Spam is the 
meeting of Eubens and Velazquez, to the delight, and we 
venture to add, advantage of both. 

Great as was the king’s admiration of Eubens as a 
painter, it seems to have been scarcely above the value 
attached to his political sei vices Far fiom looking upon 
Eubens as a man of inferior calling, unworthy to meddle 
with matters of state, he now commissioned the painter 
to go to London as bearer of his views to Charles I 
Giving up his long cherished hope of revisiting Italy on 
his return fiom Spam, Eubens, honoured with the title of 
secretary of the king’s pi ivy council in the Netherlands, 
started at once on his new mission Although he stopped 
but four days m Antwerp, he anived m London just as 
peace had been concluded with Fiance In this conjunc- 
ture of aflfairs, it can hardly be doubted that the eminent 
position of Eubens as a painter greatly contributed to his 
ultimate success as an envoy Eeceived by Charles with 
genuine pleasure, he very soon was able to ingratiate 
himself so far as to induce the king to pledge liis royal 
word to take part in no undertakings against Spam so 
Jong as the negotiations lemamed unconcluded, and all the 
subsequent endeavours of France, Venice, and the States 
found him immovable m this lesolution Although the 
pi ivy council m Madrid, as well they might, passed 
several votes of thanks to Eubens, the tardiness of the 
Spanish court in sending a regular ambassador involved 
the unfortunate painter in distressing anxieties, and the 
tone of his dispatches is very bitter But he speaks with 
the greatest admiration of England and the English, 
regretting that he should only have come to know the 
country so late His popularity must have been very 
great, for on September 23, 1629, the university of Cam- 
bridge conferred upon him the honorary degree of master 
of aits, and on Eebruary 21, 1630, he was knighted, the 
king presenting him with the sword used at the ceremony, 
which IS still preserved by the descendants of the artist. 

When the council at Madrid had to deliberate as to 
recognition of the title conferred upon Eubens in England, 
they remembered that Titian had been made a knight by 
the emperor Charles V , and the matter was settled without 
difficulty, but, the painter’s name having been mentioned 
as a possible envoy to the British court, Olivares objected 
that it was quite out of the question to make an ambas- 
sador of one who lived by the work of his hands 

Although, it seems, less actively employed as an artist 
la England than in Spam, Eubens, besides his sketches for 
the decoration of the Banqueting House at Whitehall, 
painted the admirable picture of the Blessings of Peace, 
now in the National Gallery. There is no reason to 
doubt, with Smith, that “ His Majesty sat to him for his 
portrait, yet it is not a little remarkable that no notice 
occurs in any of the royal catalogues, or the writers of the 
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period, of the existence of such a portrait” "While in 
England, Eubens very narrowly escaped drowning while 
going to Green'vvich in a boat The fact is reported by 
Lord Dorchester in a letter to Sir Isaac "Wake (Samsbury, 
cxvi ) At the beginning of March the painter’s mission 
came to a close 

Eubens was now fifty- three years of age , he had been 
four years a widower, and before the end of the yeai 
(December 1630) he entered into a second marriage with 
the beautiful girl of sixteen, named Helena Fourment, 
with whom his pictures have made the world so well ac- 
quainted More than twenty portraits of her are described 
by Smith, and she also figuies in perhaps twice as many 
of the master’s creations MTiether Eubens w'as more 
powerfully led in the choice of his second wufe by her per- 
sonal beauty or by the strength of a certain resemblance 
to his feminine ideal is questionable Anyhow, she was 
an admirable model, and none of her husband’s works may 
be more justly termed masterpieces than those in which 
she is represented (Munich, St Petersburg, Blenheim, 
Liechtenstein, the Louvre, (fee ) 

Although the long months of absence could not be 
termed blanks in Eubens’s artistic career, his return was 
followed by an almost incredible activity Inspired more 
than ever by the glorious works of Titian, he now pro- 
duced some of his best cieations Brightness in colouring, 
breadth of touch and pictorial conception, are specially 
striking m those works we know to have been painted in 
the latter part of his hfetime Could anything give a 
higher degree of Eubens’s genius than, for example, the 
Feast of 'Venus, the portrait of Helena Fourment ready to 
enter the bath, or the St Ildefonso This last picture — • 
now, as well as the two others just alluded to, in the Vienna 
Gallery — ^was painted for the church of the convent of St 
Jacques, in Brussels On the wings are represented the 
archdukes in royal attire, under the protection of their 
patron saints The presence of these figures has led to 
some mistake regarding the date of the production, hut it 
has been proved beyond doubt, through a document pub- 
lished by Mr Castan (1884), that the St Ildefonso belongs 
to the senes of works executed after the journeys to 
Spam and England Archduke Albert had been dead ten 
years The picture was engraved by 'Witdoeck in 1638. 

Isabella died in 1633, and we know that to the end 
Eubens remained in high favour with her, alike as an 
artist and as a political agent The painter was even one 
of the gentlemen she deputed to meet Mary de’ Medici at 
the frontier in 1631, after her escape from France 

Spam and the Netherlands went to war again, the king 
never ceasing to look upon the Dutch as rebels The sub- 
ject need not be dwelt upon, suffice it to say that much 
useless trouble and suspicion came upon the great artist 
As to the real nature of his communings with Frederick 
Henry of Orange, whom he is known to have interviewed, 
nothing as yet has been discovered. 

Ferdinand of Austria, the cardinal-infant of Spam, was 
called to the government of the Netherlands on the death 
of his aunt He was the king’s younger brother, and 
arrived at Antwerp in May 1635 The streets had been 
decorated with triumphal arches and “ spectacula,” arranged 
by Eubens, and certainly never equalled by any other 
works of the kmd^ Several of the paintings detached 
from the arches were offered as presents to the new 
governor-general, a scarcely known fact, which accounts 
for the presence of many of these works in public galleries 

^ Many sketches of the arches are still preserved in the musenms 
in Antwerp, St Petersburg, Cambridge, Windsor, &c All the 
compositions were etched under the direction of Rubens by his pupil 
J Yan Thuldeu and published under the title of Pompa mtroitvs 
Tionm ser&imsiim Pnncipis Ferdinandv Austnact, S R E card a 
S P. Q Antverp decreta et ordmata 
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(Vienna, Dresden, Brussels, to, ) Eubens vas at the time 
laid up -nith gout, but Piince Ferdinand was dedroas of 
expressing his satisfaction, and called upon tlie painter, 
remaining a long time at his house Eubeua and Fei dinand 
had met at Madrid, and only a short time elapsed before 
the painter was confirmed in his official standing,— a matter 
of small importance, if we consider that the last years of 
his life weie almost exclusively employed in Avoiking 
much more for the king than for his brother About a 
hundred and twenty paintinga of considerable size left 
Antwerp for Madrid in 1637, 1638, and 1639, they were 
intended to decorate the pavilion erected at the Paido, 
and known under the name of Torre de la Parada. 
Another senes liad been begun, when Ferdinand rote to 
Madrid that the painter was no more, and Jordaens would 
finibh the work Eubens breathed his last on the 30th of 
May 1640 

Alore fortunate than many artists, Eubens left the world m 
the midst of his gloiy Not the lemotest trace of appinaehmg old 
age, not the slighest failing of mind oi skill, can be detected even 
in Ins latest works, such as the Martyrdom of St Peter at Cologne, 
the Martyrdom of St Thomas at Prague, or the Judgmeirt of Pans 
at Madrid, wheie hrs young wife appears for the last time “She 
IS the handsomest pexson in Antweip,” wmtes Ferdinand to hrs 
brother, in announcing the completion of what he terms “the 
best painting Rubens has done ” 

If Rubens was something of a diplomatist, it cannot be denied 
that alike in body as in mind he is poitrayed in hrs own works with 
the utmost straightfoiwaidness Hrs pioductions aie what they 
are, as if they could not have been otherwise, and the fact is that, 
in reply to any observations he may happen to receive, we con- 
stantly find mm asserting the necessities of his subjects, thus 
confirming a remark made by Sir Joshua Rejnolds that Ins subjects 
always seem to suit his style 

Rubens is so well known that it hardly seems necessary to dwell 
upon his outward appearance Fiom his own letters and those 
in which he is refeired to w'e become acc[uaxnted with a man of 
vast erudition, gieat good sense, dignity, and kindness, none more 
woithy of being called a gentleman , and Sir Dudley Carleton, we 
know, termed him not only the prince of painters but of gentle- 
men 

Those with whom he dealt in questions of learning proclaim 
his artistic excellence to be second only to his othei qumiftcations, 
and even such critics as Winckelmann, who are least likely to 
sympathize with his style, do homage to his superior genius 
“ Rubens,” he writes to Count Cobeuzl, “is the glory of art, of his 
school, of his country, and of all coming centimes, the fertility of 
Ins imagination cannot be overrated , he is correct in his design, 
magnificent in his drapery , and he must be looked upon as the 
great model for cluaioscuro, although in this branch lie may be 
termed fenciful, but he has not sacrificed to the goddesses of 
beauty {Hors&) and the Graces ” 

Rubens, indeed, although Ins type of feminine beauty is generally 
most pleasing, has little of the Italian grace and refinement, but 
then he was a Fleming thioughout, notwithstanding his frequent 
lecollections of those Italian masters whom he most admired, and 
who themselves have little, if anything, in common with. Raphael. 
But it must be borne in mind how completely his predecessors were 
frozen into stiffness through Itahanization, and how necessary it was 
to bring back the Flemish school to life and nature Gntics have 
spoken of Rubens’s historical improprieties Of course nobody could 
suppose that his classical learning did not go far enough to know 
that the heioines of the Old Testament or of Roman history were 
not dressed out as ladies of his time , but in this respect he only 
follows the example of Titian, Paul Veronese, and many others In 
no otliei school do we find these animated hunts of lions, tigers, and 
even the hippopotamus and the crocodile, which may lie reckoned 
among the finest specimens of art, and here again are life and 
nature displayed mth the utmost power ‘ ' His horses are perfect 
in their kind,” says Reynolds , his dogs are of the strong Flemish 
breed, and his landscapes the most charming pictures ot Brabau- 
tine scenery, m the midst of which lay liis seat of Steen As a 
portrait painter, although less refined than Yan Dyck, he shows 
that eminent mastei the way, and his pure fancy subjects, as the 
Garden of Love (Madrid and Dresden) and the Village Feast 
(Louvre), have never been equalled As Mrs Jameson so justly 
remarks," Rubens is the most popular because the most intelligible 
of painters ” 

For nearly one hundred years the Flemish school may be said to 
have been hut a reflexion of the Rubenesque principles Although 
Jordaens and Erasmus Quellin lived till 1678, the school might be 
termed a body without soul 

Some etchings have been ascribed to Rubens, but except a head 
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of Seneca, the only copy of vrhich is in the Punt Eoom at the 
Butish Iilusemn, and a heautiful fi"me of St Cathciine, we can 
admit none of the other plates, said to pioceed fiom Ruheus, as 
authentic Rubens nevertheless eveicised an immense influence 
on the art of engiaving Under his diiect guidance Soutman, 
Vorsterman, Pontius, Witdoeck, the tno Bolsneits, Peter de Jode, 
IST Lauweis, and many otheis of less note left an immense number 
of beautiful plates, reproducing the most celehiated of his paint- 
mgs To give an idea of vliat liis influence was capable ofaccom- 
plislung, pictoiially speahing, it might he suflicient to notice the 
tiansfoi raation uiideigoiie hy the Antweip school of engiaviiig 
nnder Rubens, even the modem school of engiaving, in moie than 
one lespect, is a eontinuatioii of the style fust juactised in 
Antveip His influence is scarcely less appaieiit in sculpture, 
and the celebiated Luhe Fayd’heibe ivus his pupil 

Neither in name iioi in fact did the Flemish school evei find a 
second Paihons None of his fom sons became a paintei, noi did 
any of his tliiee claugliteis many an artist Accoiding to Rubens’s 
wull, his diawings iveie to belong to that one of his sons who might 
become a paintei, or in the event of one of Ins daughtois maiiying 
a celebiated aitist they were to he hex poition The valuable 
collection was dispeised only in 1659, and of the pictuies sold in 
1640 thirty-two became the piopeity of the king of Spam The 
Madiid Gallery alone possesses a hundied of his woiks Foui yeais 
aftei her husband’s death Helena Foiiinient maitied J B Van 
Biouckhoven de Beigheyck, knight of St James, member of the 

E council, La She died in 1673 In 1746 the male line of 
ns’s descendants was comfiletely extinct In the female line 
more than a hiuidied families oi name in Eiuope ti ace then descent 
flora him 

The paintings of Rubens aie found in all the pimcipal galleiics 
in, Europe Antweip and Biu&sels, Madiid, Pans, Lille, Diesdeu, 
Beiliii, ilunic-h, Vienna, St Peteisbuig, London, Floience, Lilian, 
Tuuu exhibit soveial Inmdieds of Ins woilcs J Smith’s Catalogii^a 
gives descLiptions of moio than tluiteeii Inmdied compositions 
ZiCeratuie — A van. Hasselt, Htitoiie de P P Rtdtens, Brussels, 1840, E 
Gachet, Littus wet/iles de P P Ruhtm, Bmasels, 1840, W Noel Sainsbuiy, 
0] igmal unpublished Papers illusiiativeof ihe Life of Sir Peta Paul Rubens, 
London, 18 j9, C Ruelens, PieuePaul Rubens, 'Documents et iciit as, Buisaels, 
1877, Arauncl Basohet “Rubens en Ttalio et cn Espagnc,”in the Gazette des 
Beaux A;/s, lols \'sii to i.\iv, Pans, 1S67-G8 , A Michiels, Rubens et VAole 
d'AnvBfs, Pans, 1877, Cmzatla. Villaamil, Rubens d%plomatico espaiiol, Madiid, 
1874, Gaehaid, IRstoiie politique et diplomatique de P P Rubens, Biussels, 
1877, P Genaid, P P Rubens, Aanteelenintjen over den Grooten Meestei , 
Antivciy, 1877 , Ma\ Rooses, Tilres et Portraits graves dapres P. P Rubens, 
pout I'linpi liner le plantinieniie, Antw, 1877, J Smith, Catalogue Raisonne of 
the Worls of the most eminent Dutch and Flemish Painter s, pn.it ii , London, 1830 , 
■Wnasen, Peter Paul Ritberts (tianslated fiom the GcimanbyE Noel, edited by 
Mis Jameson, London, 1840) , U Iljnians, flutoirede la gravure dans I’Rcole de 
Rr/iens, Biussels, 1875, G G Vooilitlffi Schneevoogt, Catalogue des Estampes 
gratteesd'‘aptes Rubens, UaailQ.ra,lFti (U H) 

RUBIDIUM See Potassium Metals 
RUBRUQUIS, tile name which has most commonly 
been given to William of Eubruk, a Pranciscan fuar and 
the author of a remarkable narrative of Asiatic travel in 
the 13th century Nothing is known of him save what 
can be gathered from Ins own narrative, with the exception 
of a word from the pen of Roger Bacon, his contemporary 
and brother Franciscan, indicating personal acquaintance 
The name of Rubruquis has adhered to him, owing to this 
form (“Willielmus de Rubruquis”) being found in the 
imperfect copy of the Latin original printed by Hakluyt 
in his collection, and followed in his English translation, 
as well as in the completer issue of the English by 
Purchas. Writers, again, of the 16th and 17th centuries 
have called the traveller Risbroucke and Rysbrokius, for 
which there is no authority, — an error founded on 
the too hasty identification of his name of origin with 
Ruysbroeck in Brabant (a few miles south of Brussels) 
This erior was probably promoted by the fame of John 
of Ruysbroeck or Rysbroeck (1294-1381), a Belgian 
mystic theologian, whose treatises have been reprinted 
as late as 1848 (see vol xvii p 133) Our traveller 
is styled ‘^jOuillaume de Rysbroeck” and “Ruysbroek” 
in the Biograplm Uimerselle and in the JSfouv JSiog 
G^ibirale. It is only within the last twenty years that 
attention has been called to the fact that Rubrouck 
is the name of a village and commune in what was 
formerly called French Flanders, belonging to the canton of 
Cassel in the department du Nord, and lying some 8|- miles 
north-east of St Omer In the library of the latter city 
many mediaeval documents exist referring expressly to 
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Rubrouck, and to persons in the 12th and 13th centuries 
styled as “de Rubrouck It may be fairly assumed that 
Friar William came from this place , indeed, if attention 
had been paid to the title of the MS belonging to Lord 
Lumley, which was published by Hakluyt [Itinerag^iqim 
ficdris WxUielm'b de Rubruqxds de Ordinefratrum Minorum, 
GaUi, Anno Giaiiee 1263, ad partes, Orientales), there need 
have been no question as to the tiaveller’s quasi-French 
nationality , 2 but this (eironeously) has always been treated 
as it it were an arbitrary gloss of Hakluyt’s own 

Friar William went to Tartaiy under orders from Louis 
IX (St Louis) That king, at an earlier date, viz , 
Decembei 1248, when in Cyprus, had been visited by 
certain persons lepresenting themselves to be envoys from 
a great Taitai chief Elcliigaday (Ilchikadai), who com- 
manded the Mongol hosts in Aimenia and Persia The 
king then despatched a leturn mission consisting of Friar 
Andiew of Lonjumel and other ecclesiastics, who carried 
presents and letteis for both Ilchikadai and the Great 
Khan They reached the court of the latter in the winter 
of 1249-50, when theie was in fact no actual khan on the 
throne, but m any case they returned, along with Tartar 
envoys, beaimg a letter to Louis, which was couched in 
terms so arrogant and offensive that the king lepentcd 
sorely of having sent such a mission {h fois se repeiih foit 
quant ily emoia, Joinville, § 492) These returned envoys 
reached the king when he was at Cm&aiea, therefore be- 
tween March 1251 and May 1252 It was, however, not 
very long after that the zealous king, hearing that a great 
Tartar prince called Sartak was a baptized Chiistian, felt 
strongly moved to open communication with him, and for 
this purpose deputed Fiiar William, of Rubruk with com- 
panions But it IS evident that the former rebuff had 
made the king chary as to giving these emissaries the 
character of his royal envoys, and Friar William on every 
occasion, beginning with a seimon delivered in St Sophia’s 
(on Palm Sunday, i e , April 13, 1253), formally disclaimed 
that character, alleging that, though he was the bearer of 
the king’s letters and presents, he went simply in fulfilment 
of Ins duty as a Fianciscan and pieacher of the gospel. 

Vauous histones of St Louis, and other documents 
which have come down to us, give paiticiilars of the 
despatch of the mission of Friar Andrew fiom Cypius, but 
none mention that of Friar William , and the first dates 
given by the latter are those of his sermon at Constanti- 
nople, and of his embaikation from Sinope (May 7, 1253) 
He must theieforo have received his commission at Acre, 
where the king was residing from May 1252 to June 29, 
1253 ) but he had travelled by way of Constantinople, as 
has just been indicated, and there received letters to some 
of the Tartar chiefs from the emperor, who was at this time 
Baldwin de Courtenay, the last of the Latin dynasty 

The namtivo of the jouiney is eveiywhoro full of life and 
interest, hut wo cannot follow its details The vast conquests of 
Jonghiz Khan were still in noimiial dependence on Ins siiecos&ors, 
at this time represented by Mangu Khan, reigning on the Mongo- 
lian steppes, but piactiqally those conquests were splitting up into 
several great monarchies Of these the UMa of Juji, the eldest 
son of Jenghiz, formed the most westerly, and its riilei was Bfltfl 
Khan, established on the Volga Sartak is known in the history 
of the Mongols as BS-th’s eldest son, and was appointed liis suc- 
cessor, though he died immediately after his father (1266) The 
story of Sartak's profession, of Chnstiamty may have had some 
I kind of foundation , it was currently believed among the Asiatic 

^ A detailed notice of such documents was published by M Edm 
I Coussemaker of Lille. See remarks hy M D’Avozac in J3uU. de la 
Soc. de Giog , 2d vol for 1868, pp. 669-670 

® The country of Flanders was at this time a fief of the French 
crown (see Natalis de Wailly, JYofes on JovnviUe, p 676) William’s 
mother-tongue may probably have been Flemish, But this cannot be 
proved by his representation to Mangu Khan (p. 861) that certain 
Tsutomot who had been carried away as slaves by a Tartar chief were 
nosirae Ixngvm, as Dr Franz Schmidt inclines to think 
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Clinstians, and it is alleged by Armenian writeis that he had been 
brought up and baptized among the Russians 

liubiiik and his party landed at Soldaia, or Sudak, on the 
Cninean coast, a port ivhioh nas then the chief scat ot the eom- 
inunication between the Mediterranean states and i^hat is now 
southern Russia Eipuipped with lioiscs and carU for the stepipe, 
they tiavelled successively to the eouits of Saitak and of Batii, 
respccti-v ely on the hither and further hanks of the Volga, bandied 
from one to the other, and then icferred to the Gieat Khan him- 
self, an ordei invohingtne enonnous jouiney to Mongolia The 
actual travelling of the party from the Crimea to the khan’s comt 
near Ivaiakoium cannot have been, on a rough calculation, less 
than 5000 miles, and the leturn jouniey to Ajas in Cilicia would 
be longer by 500 to 700 miles The chief dates to be gathered from 
thenairative are as follows — embark on the Eui.ine,"May 7, 1253, 
leach Soldaia, 21 , set out thence June 1 , reach camp of Saitak, 
July 31 , begin journey fiom camp of Batn eastward aeioss steppe, 
Septembei 16 , turn south-east, TTovember 1 , reach Talas nvei, 
8, leave Cailac’- (south of Lake Balkash), 30, reach camp of 
Great Khan, December 27 , leave camp of Great Khan on or 
about July 10, 1254 , reach camp of Batii again, Septembei 16 , 
leave Saitak’s camp, November 1 , at the Iron Gate (Derbend) 
13 , Chiistmas spent at ISTakhshivan (under Araiat) , leaeh An- 
tioch (from Ayas, iia Cyprus), June 29, 1255 , reach Tripoli, 
August 15 

The camp of Batn was leaehed near the northernmost point of 
his summei marches, therefore about Ukek near Saratoff (see 
Marco Polo, Piol , chap iii note 4) Before the camp was left 
they had marched with it fire weeks down the Volga The point 
of departure w ould he on that iiver somewhere between 48° and 50° 
jK lat The route taken lay eastward by a line running noith of 
the Caspian and Aral basins , then from about 70° E long south 
(with some easting) to the basin of the Talas river , thence across 
the passes of the Kirghiz Ala-tan and south of the Balkash Lake 
to the Ala-knl and the Baratnla Lake (Ebi-nur) Prom this the 
travellers struck north across the Barluk, or the Oikochuk 
Mountains, and thence, piassing south of the modem Kohdo, to 
the vaUey of the Jabkan iivei, whence they emerged on the plain 
of Mongolia, coming upon the Great Khan’s camp at a spot ten 
days’ journey from Kaiakorum and bearmg in the mam south from 
that place, with the Khangai Mountains between 

This route is of course not thus defined in the narrative, but is 
a labonona deduction fiom the facts stated theiem The key to 
the whole is the description given of that central portion mter- 
vemng between the basin of tlie Talas and the Lake Ala-knl, 
which enables the topography of that region, including the passage 
of the 111, the plain south of the Balkash, and the Ala-kuT itself, 
to be identified past question ^ 

The return journey, being made in summer, after retraversing 
the Jabkan valley,^ lay much farther to the north, and passed 
north of the Balkash, with a tolerably straight course probably, 
to the mouths of the Volga Thence the party tiavelled south by 
Derbend, and so by Shamakhi to the Araves, Ifakhshivan, Erzingan, 
Sivas, and Iconium, to the coast of Cilicia, and eventually to the 
port of Ayas, where they embarked for Cyprus and Syria St 
Louis had letumed to Eiance a year before 

We have alluded to Roger Bacon’s mention of Friar William of 
Eubmk Indeed, in the geographical section of the O^us Majus 
{c 1262) he cites the tiaveller lepeatedly and copiously, descnbmg 
him as “frater Wilhelmns qnem domimis rex Franciae misit ad 
Tartaros, Anno Domini 1253 . . . qui perlustravit legiones 

orientis et aqnilonis et loca in medio his annexa, et senpsit haec 
praedicta illustri regi , qnem libnim diligenter vidi et cum ejus 
auctoie contuh” {Op^is Majiis, ed. Jebb, 1733, pp 190-191). Add 
to this William’s own incidental particular as to his being (hke 
his precursor. Friar John of Plan Oarpine, see vol v p 132) a 
very heavy man {ponderosus valde), and we know no more of his 
personality except the abundant indications of character afforded 
by the story itself These paint for us an honest, pious, stout- 
hearted, acute, and most intelligent observer, keen m the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, the author in fact of one of the best narratives 
of travel in existence His language indeed is Latin of the most 
nn-Giceronian quality, — dog-Latin we fear it must he called , hut, 
call it what we may, it is in his hands a pithy and transpaient 
medium of expression In spite of all the diffleulties of eommxmi- 


1 Cail&c, where Rahruk halted twelve days, is nndouhtedly the Kayalik of the 
historians of the Mongols, the position of which is somewhat indefinite The 
narrative of Enhruk shows that it must have been near the modern Kopal 
® See details in Cathay and the Way Thither, pp ccxl-ccxiv , and Schuyler’s 
{Purliiian, i 402-403 Mr Schuyler points out the true identification of 
Enhruk’s river with the Ih, instead of the Chu, which is a much smaller stream; 
and other amendments have been derived from Dr P M Schmidt (see below) 

3 So the present writer interprets what Rubruk says — “Our going was in 
winter, our return in summer, and that by a way lying very much farther north, 
only that for a apace of fifteen days’ journey in going and coming we followed a 
oertam river between mountains, and on these there was no grass to he found 
except close to the river " The position of the Chagaji Takoi or upper Jabkan 
seems to suit these facts best , but Mr Schuyler refers them, to the upper Irtish, 
aud Dr P Schmidt to the XJMungur 


cation, and of the badness of bis tiirjcniatiiius or dragoman ,■* he 
gatheicd a mass of paiticulais, uondertullj true or ntai the truth, 
not only as to Asiatic natuie, geogiajiliy, ethnography, and 
xnanneis, hut as to religion and language Of lim g ogiaphy a 
good example occurs in Ins account of the Caspian (cagcrlj caught 
up by Roger Bacon), uhich is perfectly accurate, exceiit that he 
places the hill country occupied by the Mulahids, oi A'^sassins, on 
the eastern instead ol tlie southern shore Be exphcrtlj corrects 
the allegation of Isidore that it is a gulf of the ocean ‘‘ non est 
verum quod dicit Ysidorus nusquam enim tangir: oceannm, 

sed undique ciieurndatm teiia ” (265) ® Of Lis interest and acumen 
in matters of language we may cite examples Tlie language of 
the Pascatii (oi Bashkirds) and of the Hungaiians is the same, as 
he had learned from Dominicans uho had been among them (274) ® 
The language of the Ruthenians, Poles, Bohemians, and Slavonians 
13 one, and is the same with that of the 'Wandals, or Wends (275) 
In the town of Equins (immediately hej'ond the 111, peihaps 
Asjiara)^ the people ueie Mohammedans speaking Persian, though 
solariemote from Peisia (281) The Ynguis (or Uigurs) of the 
eountiy about Cailac (see note above) bad loimed a language and 
character of tlieir owui and in that language and chaiacter the 
Nestoirans of that tiaot used to peifcirm their olBco and write their 
books (281-2) The Yiigurs are those among whom aie found the 
fountain and root of the Turkish and Comanian tongue (289) 
Their chaiaetei has been adopted by the Moghals In using it 
they begin wilting fiom the top aud write downwards, whilst line 
follows line from left to light (286) The Kestonans say their 
service, and have their holy books, in Syriac, but know nothing of 
the language, just as some of our monks sing the mass without 
knowing Latin (293) The Tibet people write as we do, and 
their letters have a strong lesemblanee to ours Tlie Tangut 
people write from light to left like the Arabs, and then lines 
advance upwards (329) The current money of Cathay is of cotton 
paper, a palm in length and breadth, and on this they pimt lines 
like those of Mangu Khan’s seal — ivipniimni Imeas sicut est 
sigillum Mangu” — a lemaikable expression They wiite with a 
painter’s pencil and combine in one chaiacter several letteis, form- 
ing one expiession — “faeiunt in una figura pliiies literas compre- 
hendentes unam dictionem,” — a still inoie lemaikable utterance, 
showing an appioximate apprehension of the nature of Chinese 
writing (329) 

Yet this sagacious and honest obseiver is denounced as an 
Ignorant and untruthful blunderer by Isaac Jacob Schmidt (a man 
no doubt of useful learning, of a kind rare in his day, but narrow 
and wrong-headed, and in iiatuial acumen and candour far inferior 
to the 13th-century fuar whom he maligns), simply because the 
evidence of the latter as to the Turkish dialect of the Uigurs 
traversed a pet heiesy, long since exploded, which Schmidt enter- 
tained, VIZ , that the Uigurs were by race and language Tibetan 8 

The narrative of liubruk, after Roger Bacon’s copious use of it, seems to have 
dropped out of sight It has no place m tlie famous collections of the Wth 
century, norm the eaihcr Specuhm Jlistonale of "Vincent of Beauvais, which 
gives so many otheis of the Tartarian ecclesiastical itineraries It fiist appeared 
imperfectly in Hakluyt (1600), as we have mentioned. But it was not till 1839 
that any propei edition of the text was published In that jear the Secuetl de 
Voyages of tlie Pans Geogiaphioal Society, vol iv , oontamed. a thorough edibon 
of the Latin text, and a collation of the few existing MSS , put forth by M. 
D’Aiezae, with the assistance of two jonng scholars, since of high distinction, 
VIZ , Francisque-Michcl and Thomas "Wright But there is no commentary, such 
as M D’ A vezae attached, m his own mcomparablefashion, to the edition of Fuar 
John of Plan Carpine m the same i olume , nor has thei e ei ei been any properly 
annotated edition of a traveller so worthy of honour Richthofen m his China, 
1 602-C04, has huefly but justly noticed the narrative of Eubnifc A French 
version with some notes, issued at Pans in 1877, in the BMiothegue Onentale 
Elzevirienne, if named at all, can only be mentioned as beneath contempt The 
task IS one which the present writer has long contemplated, hut noWwith but 
slender hope of accomplishment. (Since this was in type the wnter has received 
from Dr Franz Max Schmidt an admirable monograph by him, Ueber Rubrui^s 
Reise (Berlm, p 93), extracted from vol xx of the Ztschr Geoff Soe Berl , and 
has greatly profited by it m the levision of the article in proof ) (H. T ) 

RTJBY. This name is applied by lapidaries and j e wellers 
to t'wo distinct minerals, which may Toe distinguished as 
the true or Oriental ruby and the spinel xnhy^ The 
former is a red variety of corundum or native alumina, of 


“Ego emm peirapi postea, quando incepi aliquantalum mtelligere idioma, 
quod quando dicebam umim ipse totum aluid dicebat, secundum quod ei 
ocenrrebat. Turn, videns penculum loquendi par ipsum, elegi magis tacere ” 
(248-249) 

B The page references In the text are to D’Avezac’s edition of the Latin (see 
"below) , _ , 

B The Bashkirds now speak a Turkish dialect , but they are of Finnish, race, 
and It IS quite possible that they then spoke a language akm to Magyar There 
is no doubt that the Mussulman historians of that age identified the Hungarians 
and the Bashkirds (e g , see extracts from Juvainl and Rashlduddln m App to 
D’OhsBon's Hut des Mongols, li 620-623) The Bashkirds are also constantly 
coupled with the Majdr by Abulghtei See Fr tr by Desmaisons, pp. 19, 140, 

ff’ Asp =Eqwus Aspara is 'often mentioned by the historians of Timinr and his 
snecesaoTS , its exact place is uncertain, but it lay somewhere on the IIS frontier 
Dr F Sclmudt thmks this identification impossible , but one of his reasons — 
VIZ , that Equins was only one day from Cailac— appears to he a misapprehension 
of the text . „ 

* See Fortehungen -im Oebiete . dec Vbdeer Miit&Asiens, St 

Peteipbnrg, 1824, pp 90-93 
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great lanty and value, wliile the latter is an alummate of 
magnesium, inferior to the true ruby in hardness and 
much less esteemed as a gem stone With ancient writers 
the confusion was even greater, foi they appear to have 
classed together undei a common name, such as the ca?- 
bimculus of Pliny or the av&pa^ of Greek writers, not only 
our two lands of ruby but also garnets and other inferior 
stones of a brilliant fiery colour By modern mineral- 
ogists it has come to he understood that when the word 
ruby IS used without any qualifying prefix the true or 
Oi lental stone is invariably indicated 

The Oiiental ruby, like all other varieties of corundum, 
crystallizes in the ihoinbohedral system, hut, as it usually 
occurs as small pebbles or rounded fragments, the crystal- 
line form can rarely be traced Its colom varies from 
deep cochineal to pale rose red, in some cases inclining to 
purple, the most valued tint being that known to experts 
as pigeon’s blood colour On exposure to a high tempera- 
tuie the ruby becomes green, but legains its original colour 
on cooling — a behaviour which is consistent with the sup- 
position that the stone owes its colour to the presence of 
oxide of chromium, and indeed in artificial rubies the 
requiied tint is always obtained by the use of some com- 
pound of chromium When a ruby of the most esteemed 
colour is properly viewed thiough a dichroiscope, the 
colour IS lesolved into a carmine and an aurora led, or red 
inclining to orange By this test the true ruby may he 
distinguished fiom spinel and gainet, since these minerals 
ciystallize in the cubic system and therefore are not di- 
chroic Another mode of distinction is suggested by the 
high density of corundum the specific gravity of the true 
ruby reaches or even rises slightly above 4, and thus 
greatly exceeds that of either spinel or garnet But 
perhaps the simplest test is afforded by its great hard- 
ness (H = 9) the sharp edge of a corundum crystal will 
readily sciatch either a spinel or a garnet, but has no 
effect on a luby The true ruby has a very high index 
of refraction (fi—lTS), and to this character is due 
the remaikahle lustre of tlie polished stone Mi Crookes 
has shown that the ruby is brilliantly phosphorescent 
when subjected to radiant discharge in a properly ex- 
hausted vessel, and cuiioiisly enough the red light emitted 
is equally vivid whatever he the colour of the corundum 
under experiment The microscopic structure of the 
ruby has been studied by Mr Sorby, who finds that the 
stone contains fluid cavities and numerous crystallized 
enclosuies of other minerals (Proc Boy. Soc, xvii, 1869, 
p. 291) 

The Oriental ruby is a niineial of very limited distribution, its 
principal localities being confined to the kingdom of Burmah The 
most important iiiby mines aie situated at Kyat Pyen, about 70 
miles to the north-east of Mandalay , theie aie also mines at 
Mookop, a little farther noith, and otheis in the Sagyin Hills, 
■within 16 miles of Mandalay In all these localities the rubies 
occur in association with sapphires and other precious stones, 
foiming a gem-beaimg giavel which is dug up and washed in very 
primitive fashion By far the laigcr iiumbei of the lubies aie of 
small size, and the laiger stones aio generally flawed All rubies 
exceeding a coi tain weight were the property of the king of Bumah 
The mines were jealously watched, and it was difficult foi Europeans 
to obtain access to them , but some of the Ava workings were 
visited and described many years ago by Thva Giuseppe d’ Amato, 
and more recently those neai Mandalay have been described by Mr 
Biedmeyei, who was officially connected with them (Ball) It is 
stated in the older woiks on mineralogy that rubies occur in the 
Capelan Mountains near Syiian, in Pegu In peninsular India 
there aie hut few localities that yield rubies, but they have been 
reported fiom the comudum mines of the Salem district in Madias 
and fiom Mysoie In Ceylon they occur with sapphires, but aie 
rarer than those gems, and the Ceylon rubies are not usually of 
good colour Rubies have been brought from Gandamak, in 
Afghanistan, hut most of the stones reputed to he Afghan rubies 
are merely spinels. 

In 1871 some remaikahle deposits of corundum were discovered 
by Col C W Jenks ni Macon co , North Carolina Rubies, 
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sapphires, and laige pebbles of coaise coiundum were found in the 
bed of a iivei neai a laige mass of serpentine whicli afteiwaids 
became known as Coiundum Hill, and these pebbles veie 
eventually ti aced to cei tain veins in the sei peutine The coi nudum 
oceuiied ciysfidlized in situ, but was raiely of such a coloui as 
would entitle it to be called ruby Mi G P Kunz, -viho lias 
lately wiitten an aiticle on American precious stones, states that 
lubies and sapphires have also been found at Vernon, New Jeisey , 
neai Helena, Montana , at Santa Pe, New Mexico , in southern 
Coloiado , and in Aiizona 

Australia has occasionally yielded true lubies, but mostlj’- of 
small size and infenoi quality In Victoiia they have been found 
in the diifts of the Beech woith gold fields and at the Berwick tm 
mine, Wallace’s Cieek , while in New South Wales they occur at 
Miidgce, in the Cudgegong and some of its tiibutaiies, and at 
Tumbeiuniba, co Wynyaid A magenta-colouied tin bid ruby 
fiom Victoria is known under the name of " harklyite ” 

The “star ruby” is a lather cloudy vaiiety fiom Ceylon, exhibit- 
ing w'hen cut en cabochon a luminous stai of six lays, leflected 
from the convex smface of the stone 

The laigest luby known in Euiope is said to be one of the size of 
a small hen’s egg, which was piesented by Gustavus III of 
Sweden to the empress of Pmssia on the occasion of his visit to St 
Peteisbiug Rubies of laiger size have been desciibcd by 
Tavernier and other Oiiental travellers, but it is piobable that in 
many cases spinels have been mistaken foi tine rubies Tlieie 
seems no doubt that the gieat liistoiic luby set in the Maltese 
cioss 111 front of the impeiial state ciowii of England is a spinel 
This stone -was given to Edwaid the Black Piince by Pedio the 
Giuel, king of Castile, on the victory of Najeia' m 1367, and it was 
afteiwaids woin by Heniy V at the battle of Agiiicoiirt, when it 
uaiiowly escaped destruction 

The spinel lubylias been desciibed in the article Mineralogy 
(vol xvi p 386, sp 93) The spinels used foi jewellery aie mostly 
obtained in Buimah, wlieie they occur as octahedial crystals oi as 
w'atei-woin pebbles in association with the true ruby, foi winch 
they aie often mistaken They aie also found in the gem-beanng 
gravels of Ceylon, Victoiia, and New South Wales The delicate 
lose-pmk vaiiety known as balas luby was worked for centuries in 
Badaklislian, but the operations ap])eai to have been suspended of 
late yeais The mines are situated on the rivei Shighnan, a 
tiibntaiy of the Oxiis. It is commonly said that the name 
“balas” or “halash” is a coiiuption of Badakhshan, wdnlo others 
deiive it fiom Balkli 

The Oiiental luby has always been esteemed of far higher value 
than any other precious stone. A luby of perfect colour, weighing 
five caiats, is w'oitb at the piesent day ton times as much as a 
diamond of equal weight (Stieeter) As the weight of the stone 
incieases, its value lapidly uses, so that rubies of exceptional size 
command enoimous jirices Thcie is consequently much tempta- 
tion to leplace the tiue stone by spinel oi gainet oi even paste 
By means of oxide of chioniium an excellent imitation of the colour 
of the ruby IS obtained , and, though the ordinaiy “stiass,” oi fine 
lead-glass, is very soft, and therefore soon loses its lustie, it is yet 
possible to produce a paste consisting of silicate of alumina wlucli 
IS almost as hard as rock crystal 

It IS an interesting fact that the chemist has fiequently sue- 
ceeded in causing alumina to assume artificially many of the 
physical chaiactenstics of the native luby As far hack as 1837 
M Gaudin reproduced the ruby on a small scale by exposing 
ammonia-alura to tlie heat of the oxyhydiogen blowpipe, wheieby 
be obtained fused alumina ■which was leadily coloured by the 
addition of oxide of chromium A dilTei ent method was followed 
hy Ebelraen He dissolved alumina in boric acid at a Ingh 
temperature, and on the cooling of the mass obtained the alumina 
111 a crystallized foim ; while if chiomate of ammonium was 
present the crystals became ventable luby MM Sainto-Clane 
Deville and Caron heated a mixture of fluoride of aluminium, 
fluonde of chromium, and bone acid, and thus obtained a lluoiido 
of boion, which, being volatile, readily escaped, and left a solid 
residue of alumina coloured by the chrome These, however, were 
only laboratory experiments, and it W'as reserved for MM Frdmy 
and Fell, in 1878, to leproduce the ruby and sapphire on a scale sug- 
gestive of some commercial impoitance By heating a mixture of 
artificial alumina and red lead in a fireclay crucible, ■they obtained a 
ntieous silicate of lead (the silica being derived from the crucible) 
and crystallized alumina, while the addition of bichromate of potas- 
sium caused this alumina to assume the coveted tint of the ruby. 

For a general desciiRtion of the ruLy see E Jannettaz, Diamant et Fieri es 
Frineum (1881), Kluge, Handbuch der Edelsteinlmde (18C0), Soliiauf, 
Edelstetnkvnde (18(59), Church, Precious Slones (1888), Streeter, Precious 
Stones and Gems (4tli cd , 1884) For Indian localities see Ball’s Economic Geology, 
Being vol ih of the Manual of the Geology of India (1881), for Anstiallan 
localities, Liversidge’s Minerals of New South Wales (2d ed , 1882) , for United 
States 1 nines, Quart Jour Oeol Soc Lend, vol. xxx 1874, p 303, and 
American Jour Science, ser iii vol iv 1872, pp 109, 176, and Kunz’s niVicle in 
Mineral Resources of the Tlwted States, hy A Williams, jun (1883) Foi the 
histoiy of the stone consult King’s Eatural Mist of Pi ecious Stones (1865), and 
I for aitiflcial rubies, Comples liendus, vol Ixxxv, 1877, p 1029 (F W E ) 
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RUCKERT, Friedrich (178S-1866), an eminent 
German poet, ’oras bora at Schweinfmt on tlie 16tb May 
1788 He was educated at the gymnasium of his native 
place and at the universities of Wurzburg and Heidelbeig, 
where he studied law and philology Having taken his 
degiee, he -went to the university of Jena as a “pri vat- 
docent” , but this position he soon abandoned. For some 
time he ivorked in connexion with the MorffPiiUntt at 
Stuttgart Nearly the whole of the year 1818 he spent 
in Rome, where he devoted himself to study, especially to 
the study of the popular poetry of Italy , and afterwards 
he lived for several years at Coburg He was appointed 
a professor of Onental languages at the university of 
Erlangen in 1826, and m 1841 he was called to a similar 
position m Berlin, where he was also made a privy councillor 
In 1849 he resigned his professorship at Berlin, and went 
to live on his estate near Coburg. He died on the Slst 
January 1866. When Euckert began his literaiy careei, 
Germany was engaged in her life-and-death struggle with 
Napoleon; and in his first volume, Deutsche Gedichte, 
pubhshed in 1814 under the name of Freimund Raimar, 
he gave vigorous expression to the prevailing sentiment of 
his countrymen In 1 8 1 6 appeared Xapoleon, erne pohixsche 
Kouiodie m dtei Stuclsn, and in 1817 the Kiaaz der Zext 
He issued a collection of poems, Oesthehe liosexi, in 1822 , 
and m 1834-38 his Gescanmdte Gedichte wmre pubhshed m 
six volumes, a selection from which has passed through 
many editions Euckert, who was master of thnty lan- 
guages, made his mark chiefly as a translator of Oriental 
poetry, and as a writer of poems conceived in the spiiit of 
Oriental masters Much attention was attracted by Die 
Yerwandlungen des Ahu Seid^ a translation of Harm’s 
Mahamen (1826), Afal mid Daviajanti, an Indian tale 
(1828), Axmilkais, der Dichte7 mid Kouig (1843), and 
Hcunasa, oder die alfesten arahischen Volhsltede') (1846) 
Among his original poems dealing with Oriental subjects 
aie Mo) genlcuidische Sageii unci Geschichten (1837), Erbcm- 
hches und Beschaxdtches axis dem, Moi'genland (1836-38), 
Rostem und Sukrah, eine Heldengeschxchie (1838), and 
Brahxnamsche Exzahlungen (1839) The most elaborate 
of his works is Die Wexskevt des Brahmanen, published in 
SIX volumes in 1836-39 In 1843-45 he issued several 
dramas, all of which are greatly inferior to the work to 
which he owes his distinctive place in German literature 
At the time of the Danish war in 1864 he wrote Bin 
Dutzend Kampf-Lxeder fur Schlesioxg-Edlstein, which, al- 
though published anonymously, produced a considerable 
impression After his death many poetical translations 
and original i)oems were found among his papers, and 
several collections of them were published Euckert 
lacked the simple and natural feeling which is character- 
istic of all the greatest lyrical poets of Germany. But 
he had a certain splendour of imagination which made 
Oriental poetry congenial to him, and he has seldom been 
surpassed in his power of giving rhythmic expression to 
ideas on the conduct of hfe As a master of poetical 
style he ranks with German writers of the highest class 
There are hardly any lyrical forms which are not represented 
among his works, and in all of them, the simplest and the 
most complex, he wrote with ecinal ease and grace 
A complete edition of Ruckert’s poetical works appeared in 
Frankfort in 1868-69 See Fortlage, JRuckert und mne Wet he 
(1867 ) ; Beyer, FrxecLnch BrnTcert^ mi iwgraphisches DmTcmal 
(1868) ; Neue MiUheilungen uber Muckert{}.87S) , and NacTigelassene 
Qedi&Me Buck&rts und mue Beitrage su dessen Zeben und Sehn/ten 
(1877) , Boxberger, Buckert-Studxen (1878) 

EtTDAGi (d 954) Hakim Mohammed Farfd-eddln 
‘AbdaMh, the first great genius of modern Persia, was 
born in Rudag, a village in Transoxiana, about 870-900, 
—totally bhnd, as most of hxs biographers assert, although 
the fine distinction of colours and the minute description 


of the various tints and shades of flowers in his poems 
flatly contradict the customary legend of the “ blind min- 
strel’’ In his eighth year he kneiv the whole KorM by 
heart and had begun to wnite verses He had besides a 
•wonderful voice which enraptured all hearers, and he played 
in a masterly way on the lute The fame of these accom- 
plishments at last reached the ear of the Sdmanid Na&x IL 
bin Ahmad, the ruler of Khorfisdn and Transo.xiana (9I3~ 
942), who drew the poet to his court and distinguished 
him by his personal favour Rudagi became his daily 
companion, rose to the highest honours, and grew rich in 
worldly wealth He received so many costly presents that 
he could allow himself the extravagance of keeping two 
hundred pages, and that four hundred camels were neces- 
sary to cairy all his property. In spite of various pre- 
decessors he well deserves the title of “ father of Persian 
liteiature,” since he was the first who impiressed upon every 
form of epic, lyric, and chdactic poetry its peculiar stamp 
and its individual character He is also said to have been 
the founder of the “ dfwhn,” that is, the typical form of 
' the complete collection of a poet’s lyrical compositions in 
a more or less alphabetical order which prevails to the 
present day among all Mohammedan writers His poems 
filled, according to all statements, one hundred volumes and 
consisted of one milhon three hundred thousand verses ; 
but of this there remain only fifty-two kasi'das, ghazals, 
and rubd'fs, of his epic masterpieces we have nothing 
beyond a few stray lines found here and there as illus- 
trations of ancient Persian words and phrases in native 
dictionaries But the most serious loss is that of his 
translation of Ibn Mukafia’s Arabic version of the old 
Indian fable book Kcdxlah and Dx.mnah, which he put 
into Persian verse at the request of his royal patron, and 
for which he received the handsome reward of 40,000 
dirhems In his kasidas, which are all devoted to the 
praise of his sovereign and friend, Eiidagl has left us 
unequalled models of a refined and dehcate taste, very 
different from the often bombastic compositions of later 
Persian encomiasts, and these alone would entitle him to 
a foremost rank among the poets of his country ; but his 
renown is considerably enhanced by his odes and epi- 
grams. Those of a didactic tendency express in well- 
measured lines a sort of Epicurean philosophy —in the 
loftiest sense of the word— on human life and human 
happiness, more charming still are the purely lyrical pieces, 
sweet and fascinating songs, which glorify the two everlast- 
ing delights of glowing hearts and cheerful minds — love 
and wine Ehdagi survived his royal friend, and died 
long after the splendid days of Nasr’s patronage, the time 
of wealth and luxury, had passed away — poor and forgotten 
by the world, as one of his poems, a beautiful elegy, 
seems to indicate — ^in 954 

A complete edition of all the extant poems of Rudagi, in Peisian 
text and metrical Geiman translation, togethei witli a biographi- 
cal account, based on forty-six Persian MSS , is found in Dr Etbe’s 
" Rfidagi der Sanianidendichter ” tOotivuger Pfachriehten, 1873, pp 
663-742) 

RUDD, or Red-Eye {Lexmsms ergthrophfhalm'us), a fish 
of the family of Carps, generally spread over Europe, 
north and south of the Alps, also found in Asia Minor, 
and extremely common in suitable localities, viz , still and 
deep waters with muddy bottom When adult, it is 
readily recognized by its deep, short body, golden-coppery 
tint of the whole surface, red eyes, and scarlet lower fins ; 
the young are often confounded with those of the roach, 
but the pharyngeal teeth of the riidd stand in a double 
row, and not in a single one, as in the roach; also the 
first dorsal rays are inserted distinctly behind the vertical 
line from the root of the ventral fin The anal rays are 
from thirteen to fifteen in number, and the scales in the 
lateral hue from thirty-nine to forty-two The rudd is a 
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fine fish, but little esteemed for food, and very rarely ex- ] 
ceeds a length of 12 inches or a weight of 2 S> It feeds 
on small freshwater animals and soft vegetable matter, and 
spawns in April or May It readily crosses with the white 
bream, more rarely with the roach and bleak 

EUDDIMAN, Thomas (1674-1758), an eminent Scot- 
tish scholar, was born in October 1674, at Eaggal, m the 
parish of Boyndie, Banffshire, where his father was a 
farmer He studied Latin eagerly at the school of his 
native parish, and when sixteen started off to walk to 
Aberdeen, theie to compete for a college bursary. On the 
way he was attacked by Gipsies, robbed of a guinea, which 
was all he had, and otherwise very ciuelly treated ^ but he 
persevered in his journey, reached Aberdeen, and competed 
for and won the bursary. He then entered the university, 
and four yeais afterwards — on 21st June 1694 — received 
the degree of M A For some time he acted as school- 
master at Laurencekirk in Kincardine There he chanced 
to make the acquaintance of Dr Pitcairne, of Edmbuigh, 
who persuaded him to remove to the Scottish capital, 
where he obtained the post of assistant in the Advocates’ 
Library, As his salary was only ,£8, 6s 8d per annum, 
he was forced to undertake additional employment He 
engaged in miscellaneous literary work, took pupils, and 
for some time acted as an auctioneer His chief writings 
at this period were editions of Wilson’s Be Anwmi Trmv- 
qiiillitate Binloyics (1707), and the Cantici Solomwnis Para- 
phrasis Poetica (1709) of Arthur Johnstone {ob 1641), 
editor of the Belicies Poetarum Scotorum, 

In 1714 he published Rudiments of the Latzn Tongue^ 
which is even yet his best known work This was intended 
to be an easy introduction to Latin grammar, and was so 
successful that it at once superseded all others Under 
vaiious forms it has been in use, down to our own day, in 
the schools of (Scotland In 1715 he edited, with notes 
and annotations, the works of George Buchanan in two 
volumes folio. As Paiddiman was a Jacobite, the liberal 
views of Buchanan seemed to him to call to frequent 
censure. That censure is often lather implied than openly 
expressed , but it excited much opposition A society of 
scholars was formed in Edinburgh to “ vindicate that in- 
comparably learned and pious author from the calumnies 
of Mr Thomas Buddiman” by publishing a correct edition 
of his works. This they never did , but a number of ob- 
scure writers from this time attacked Buddiman with great 
vehemence He replied , and it was not till the year 
before his death that he said his “ last word ” in the con- 
troversy 

His worldly affairs, meanwhile, grew more and more 
prosperous. He founded (1715) a successful printing 
business, and after some time was appointed printer to the 
university. He acquired the Galedoman Mercury va. 1729, 
and in 1730 was appointed keeper of rhe Advocates’ 
Library, which post, owing to failing health, he resigned 
in 1752 He died at Edinburgh, 19th January 1758, and 
was interred in Greyfriars churchyard, where m 1806 a 
tablet was erected to his memory. 

Besides the works nioiitioned, the following writings of Ruddiman 
de,s,eive notice • — an edition of Gaviii Douglas’s ^neid of Vugil 
(1710) , the editing and completion of Anderson’s Seleelus Diplo- 
imtuni et Mcmismattm Seotm Thesaurus (1739) , Catalogue of the 
Advocates’ Library (1733-42) ; an edition of Livy, famed foi its 
“immaculate punty,” in 4 vols (1751) Kuddiman was foi many 
yeais the representative scholar of Scotland Wilting in 1766, Dr 
Johnson, after reproving Boswell for some had Latin, simificantly 
adds — “ Ruddimaii is dead ” When Boswell proposed to write 
Euddnnan’a life, “I should take pleasure in helping yon to do 
honom to him,” said Johnson 

See Clialmei’s’s Life of Rnddtmati (1794), Scots Ma^aitne, January 7, 1757, 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

BUDE, FKANpors (1 7 84-1855), a French sculptor of great 
natural talent and force of character, but of an ignorance 
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as to all that did not immediately concern his art which 
can best be described as out of date He was boin at 
Dijon, 4th January 1784, and came therefore in his youth 
under the infl.uence of the democratic and Napoleonic 
ideals in their full force. Till the age of sixteen he 
worked at his father’s trade as a stovemaker, amusing 
himself with modelling in his fiee hours only, but m 
1809 he went up to Paris from the Dijon school of art, 
and became a pupil of Castelher, obtaining the Great Prize 
in 1813 After the second restoration of the Bourbons 
he letired to Brussels, where he got some woik under the 
architect Yan der Straeten, who employed him to execute 
nine bas reliefs in the palace of Tervueren, which he was 
then engaged m building At Brussels Bude married 
Sophie Fremiet, the daughter of a Bonapartist compatriot, 
to whom he had many obligations, but, obtaining with 
difficulty work so ill-paid that it but just enabled him to 
live, he gladly availed himself of the opportunity of 
return to Pans, wheie in 1827 a statue of the Virgin for 
St Gervais and a Mercury Fastening his Sandals obtained 
much attention. His great success dates, however, fiom 
1833, when he received the cross of the Legion of Honour 
for Ins statue of a Neapolitan Fisher Boy playing with a 
Toitoise, which also procured for him the important com- 
mission for all the ornament and one bas relief of the Arc 
de I’EtoiIe, This relief, a work full of energy and fixe, 
immortalizes the name of Bude Amongst other produc- 
tions, we may mention the statue of Monge, 1848, Jeanne 
d’Aic (m garden of Luxembourg), 1852, a Calvary in 
bronze to the high altar of St Vincent de Paul, 1855, as 
well as Hebe and the Eagle of Jupiter, Love Triumphant, 
and Christ on the Cross, all of which appeared at the Salon 
of 1857 after his death. He had woiked all his life long 
with the most extraordinary energy and given himself no 
rest m spite of the signs of failing health, and at last, on 
the 3d November 1855, he died suddenly with scarcely 
time to cry out One of his noblest works, and easily 
accessible, is the tomb of Cavaiguac, on which ho placed 
beside his own the name of his favourite pupil Chnstophe. 
Although executed m 1840, this was not erected at Mont- 
martre till the year after Bnde’s own death His Louis 
XIII , a life size statue, cast in silver, is to bo seen at the 
Due de Luynos’s chateau at Dampierre. Cato of Utica 
stands in the gardens of the Tuileries, and his Baptism of 
Christ decorates a chapol of the Madeleine 
BUDE STONE MONUMENTS The raising of com- 
memorative monuments of such an enduring material as 
stone is a practice that may be traced in all countries 
to the remotest times. The highly sculptured statues, 
obelisks, and other monumental erections of modern civi- 
lization are but the lineal representatives of the unhewn 
monoliths, dolmens, cromlechs, (fee , of prehistoric times. 
Judging from the large number of the latter that have 
still survived the destructive agencies (notably those of 
man himself) to which they have been exposed during so 
many ages, it would seem that the ideas which led to their 
erection had as groat a hold on humanity in its earlier 
stages of development as at the present time. In giving 
some idea of these rude monuments in Biitam and else- 
where, it will be convenient to classify them as follows 
(see vol. ii. p. 383, figs 1-4) (1) Isolated pillars or mono- 

liths of unhewn stones raised on end are called Menhirs 
{maen, a stone, and Mr, long) (2) When these monoliths 
are arranged in hnes they become Alignments (3) But 
if their linear arrangement is such as to form an enclosure 
{enceinte), whether circular, oval, or irregular, the group is 
designated by the name of Cromlech (see Ceomlech). (4) 
Instead of the monohths remaining separate, they are 
sometimes placed together and covered over by one or 
more capstones so as to form a rude chamber , in this case 
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tlie monument is called a Dolmen (dmil^ a table, and maen, 
a stone) This megalithic chamber is sometimes partially 
or wholly imbedded in a mound of earth or stones so as to 
form a tumulus or cairn. As, however, there are many 
tumuli and cairns which do not contain megalithic cham- 
bers, we have only partially to deal with them under the 
category of rude stone monuments 
Jleiihns — Rude monolithg fixed on end t'see vol ii p 3S3, 
fig 1) have been used in all ages fur a variety of purposes, conimem- 
orative and religion's Stone pillars were also usliI ccieiuonially 
on the acoesaion of kings and chiefs In Scotland, 11 hen stones 
were thus uaed, they ueie called Tanist Stones, the most eclebiated 
of which was the Lia Fail, formerly at Scone (now at AVcstminster 
Abbey), on which the kings of Scotland used to be crowned IVe 
read also ot Haie or Hoer Stones, Cambus or Camus Stones, Cat 
(cath, battle) Stones, “ Witch Stanes, ’ “ Druid Stanes, ” i:c The 
Hawk’s Stane, or Saeiiui Faleoiiis, at St Madoes, Perthshire, was 
erected in memory of the defeat of the Danes at Liincarti", and a 
monolith now standing on the field of Flodden is said to mark the 
place where King James fell Whenmenhirs weiegiouped together 
their number was often significant, eg , twehe (Josh iv 5 ) 01 
sex’en (Herod , 111 S) Some standing stones aie found to have 
been artificially perforated, and these superatition has invested with 
some cuiious functions As examples of this class may he 
mentioned the famous Stone of Odin, near the circle of Stennis, 
the Clach-Charia, or Stone of Vengeance, at Onich neai Balachu- 
lish in Argyllshire, and Men-en-tol m Cornwall Two Hide mono- 
liths in Scotland bear msciiptions, — the famous Kewton Stone in 
the district of Ganoch, and the Cat Stane near Edmhuigh Many 
others have cup-marks and spirals or concentric circles In Ireland, 
Wales, and the north of Scotland, they aie occasionally found with 
ogam inscriptions, and in the north-east of Scotland (Pietland) 
with svmbolical figures, which were subsequently continued on the 
beautifully sculptured stones of eaily Chiistian date w'hich are 
peculiar to that locality 

Menhirs are found in all megalithic countries In the Biitish 
Isles they aie veiy abundant, moie especially in the less cultivated 
districts In Fiance over 1600 isolated examjiles have been 
recorded, of which about the half, and by far the most remaikable, 
are within the five departments which constitute Brittany In the 
rest of France they are geneially small, and not to he compared in 

f andeur to those of Brittany At Locmaiiaquei (Morhihan) is 
e largest menhir in the w orld It is m the form of a rude but 
smooth-sided obelisk, and lies on the ground broken into four 
portions, the aggregate length of which amounts to 20 50 meties 
(about 67 feet) It was made of granite, foreign to the neighbour- 
hood, and its weight, according to the most recent calculations, 
amounted to 347,531 kilogrammes or 342 tons {L'Eoinme, 1885, 
p 193) The next largest menhir is at Plesidy (Cdtes-du-PTord), 
measunng about 37 feet in height Then follows a list of sixty- 
seven gradually dimimshing to 16 feet in height, of which the first 
ten (all above 26 feet) are m Brittany As regards form, these 
menhirs vary greatly Some are cylindrical, as the well-known 
“pierre du champ Dolent” at Dol (height 30 feet), and that of 
Cadiou in Finistere (28 feet) , while that of Penmaich (26 feet) 
takes the shape of a partially expanded fan. On the introduction 
of Christianity into France its adherents appear to have made use 
of these menhirs at an early peiiod , many of them at present 
support a cross, and some a Madonna The scattered positions 
ot some monoliths and the no less singular grouping of others showr 
that, although they were sometimes used as landmaiks, this was 
only a secondary function It is not uncommon to find a monolith 
ovei topping a tumulus, thus simulating the Bauta (grave or battle) 
Stones of Scandinavia In England, monoliths are often associated 
with the stone circles, as the King’s Stone at Stanton Drew, Long 
Meg at Little Salkeld, the Ring Stone at Avebury, &c One of 
the finest British monoliths stands in the chnrehyaid of Eudston, 
Yorkshire Examples of a large size aie met with, in Algeria, 
Morocco, India, Central Asia, &c 
Alignments — The most celebrated monuments of this class are 
in the vicinity of Gamac in Brittany They are situated in groups 
at M4nec, Kermaiio, Kerleseaut, Erdeven, and St Baibe — all 
within a few miles of each other, and in the centre of a distnct 
containing the most remaikable megalithic lemams in the world 
The first three gioups are supposed by some archEcologists to be 
merely portions of one original and continuous senes of alignments, 
which extended nearly 2 miles in length in a umform direction 
from south-west to north-east Commencing at the village of 
M4nec, the menhirs are arianged in eleven rows At first they 
stand from 10 to 13 feet above the ground, but, as we advance, 
they become gradually smaller till they attain only 3 or 4 feet, 
when they cease altogether. After a vacant space of about 350 
yards we come to the Kermario group, which contains only ten 
lines, hut they are nearly of the same magnitude as at the begin- 
ning of the former gi oup. After a still greater interval the menhus 1 
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again appear, hut tins time in thirteen rows, at the village of 
Keilescant In ISSl M Fdix Gaillaid, Plouhann.], made a plan 
of the alignments at Eidcvcn, vvliieh shows that, out ol a total of 
1120 mcnhiis which ongnially constituteil the gimip, 290 aie still 
standing, 740 fallen, and 90 lemovcd The inenhii& heio may be 
traced lor neaily a mi'e, but then Imcai ainmgement is not so 
distinct, nor aie the stones so large as those at Gariiac About 
fifty alignments are known in Fiance. At Penmaich tlieic is one 
containing ovei tw'o bundled munhiis airanged in foui rows 
Othcro, however, aie foinied of only a single row of stones, as at 
Kerdouadec, Leuie, and Camaret The fust is 480 m in length, 
and terminates at its southein extienuty in a kind of cioix 
gaiumee At Leuie tin ee short lints meet at right angles The 
thud is situated on the rising giounel between the town of Camaret 
and the point ot Toulinguet It consists of a base hue, some 600 
jards long, with fortv-one stones (otheis have aiipaiently been 
removed), and two perpeiidiculai lines as shoit ofiaets Close to 
it aie a dolmen and a pio-tiate ineiihu These monoliths are all 
of coarse quartz and of small size, only one, at Leme, leaching a 
height of 9 feet Alignments aie also found in othei countries 
In the Pyrenees they are geneially in single file, — mostly sti.ught, 
but sometimes leptiliform One at Pejrtlade (Billiere) iiiiis in a 
straight line from north to south for nearly 300 yaids, and contains 
ninety three stonea, some of which aie of gieat size At St Culumb 
in Cornwall, thcie is one called the Fine Maidens, which is formed 
of eight quaitz stones, extending m a peifectlj stiaight line for 262 
feet In Britain they ate moie ireiiuentlj airanged in double file, 
or in avenues, leading to 01 from othei megalithic monuments, 
such as still exist, 01 foinieily existed, at the circles of Avebury, 
Stonehenge, Sliap, Callermsh, &c The only example m England 
comparable to the great alignments of Carnac is in the Yale of the 
"White Hoise m Berkshiie Here the stones, numbering about 
eight hundred, are grouped in three divisions, and extend ovei an 
luegular parallelogram which measmes fiom 500 to 600 5 ardsin 
length and fiom 250 to 300 yards in breadth Sir Heniy Diydeii 
dcsciibes groups of a similar charactei in Caithness, as at Garry- 
Whin, Camstei, Yarhouse, and the “many stones” at Clyth 
Alignments in single and multiple row's hav e also been observed in 
Shetland, India, Algeria, &c 

Cromlechs — Enclosuies (enceintes) formed of rude monoliths, 
placed at inteivals of a few yards, have generally a circular or 
oval shape Eectangular forms are, however, not unknown, 
examples of which may be seen at Curcunno (Morbihan), neai 
the celebrated dolmen of that name, and at Saint Just (Ille-et- 
Yilaine) The former measures 37 by 27 yards, and is now com- 
posed of twenty-two menhirs, all of which are standing (some 
fallen ones having been recently restored by the Government) 
About a dozen menhus would appear to be wanting A donkey- 
shoe-shaped enclosure has been described by Sir Heniy Dryden, m 
the parish of Latheron, Caithness It is 226 feet long andhlO feet 
wide in the middle, and the two extremities are 85 feet apart 
Stone circles are frequently arianged concentrically, as may be 
seen in the circle at Keumoie, near Aberfeldy, Peithshiie, as well 
as in many other Scotch, Irish, and Scandinavian examples 
More raiely one large circle smrounds secondary groups, without 
having a common centre, as was the case at Avebury, where the 
outer cncle, 1200 feet in diameter, included two others, each of 
which contained an inner concentric circle At Boscavven, in 
Cornwall, there is a group of ciicles confusedly attached, and, as 
it were, partially overlapping each other Glides may also be 
connected by an alignment or avenue, as at Stanton Drew, Dart- 
moor, &c Cromlechs are often associated with other megalithic 
monuments , thus at the head of the great Carnac alignments are 
the lemams of a large circle which can be readily traced, notwith- 
standing that some houses are constructed within its area In the 
British Isles and the north of Europe cromlechs frequently 
surround the dolmens, tumuli, or cairns A few examples of a 
dolmen surrounded by one or more concentric circles have also 
been recoided by M Cartailhac, m the department of Aveyion in 
France Outside the ciomlech there is also frequently to be 
found a circular ditch or vallum, as at Avebury, Stonehenge, 
Arboi Low, Brogar, &c The most remarkable megalithic monu- 
ment of this class now extant is Stonehenge, which differs, how- 
ever, from its congeners in having the stones of its second inner 
circle partially hewn and attached by large transverse lintels. 
The largest cromlech in France stands on the Ile-anx-Moines 
(Morbihan), in the village of Kergonan About half of it is 
destroyed by the encroachment of the houses. The remaining 
semi-circumference (slightly elliptical) contains thirty-six menhirs 
from 6 to 10 feet high, and its diameter is about 100 metres (328 
feet) Only a few of the British cromlechs exceed these dimen- 
sions, among which may be mentioned Avebury (1260 by 1170 
feet), Stonehenge (outer circle 300 feet, inner 106 feet), Stanton 
Drewr (360 feet), Brogar (345 feet), Long Meg and her Daughters 
(330 feet) One near Dumfries, called the Twelve Apostles, also 
closely approaches the lOO-metre size , but, generally speaking, 
the Scot^ and lush examples are of smaller proportLons, rarefy 
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exceeding 100 feet m diameter That most of the smallei ciicles 
have been used as sepulchies has been repeatedly pioved by actual 
excavations, which showed that inteiments had taken place 
within then area It is difhcult, however, to believe that this 
could have been the mam object of the laiger ones At May- 
borough, near Peniith, there is a ciicle entnely composed of an 
immense aggregation ot small stones in the foim of a gigantic ring 
enclosing a flat area, about 300 feet in diameter Neai the centre 
theie IS a fine monolith, one of several known to have formerly 
stood there Ot the same type is the Giant’s Eing near Belfast, 
only the iing in this instance is made of earth, and it is consider- 
ably larger m diametei (580 feet) , the cential object is a fine 
dolmen It is more probable that such enclosures weie used, like 
many of oui modern chuiehes, foi the double pmpjose of bmymg 
the dead and addi essing the living 

Dolmens — In its simplest form a dolmen consists of thiee, four, 
or five stone supports, coveied over with one selected megalith 
called a capstone oi table A well-known example of this kind 
m England is Kit’s Cotty House, between Rochestei and Maidstone, 
which IS formed of tinee large supports, with a capstone measmmg 
11 by 8 feet Eiom this simple form them is an endless variety of 
upward gradations till we leach the so-called Gaint Graves and 
Grottes aux Fees, which are constructed of numerous supports and 
several capstones A dolmen (allee couverte) situated in a plant- 
ation at the outskn ts of the towm of Saumur is composed ot four 
flat supports on each side, with one at the end, and four capstones 
The largest capstone measiiies 7 5 meties in length, 7 inmeadth, 
and 1 in thickness The chambei is 18 metres long, 6 5 bioad, 
and 3 high Another neai Esse, called “la Roche aux Fdes,” is 
equally long, and is constiiicted of thiity supports, with eight 
capstones, including the vestibule Dolmens of this kmd am 
extiomely ram in the Butisli Isles, the only one appioaclung them 
being Oalliagh Biiia’s House in Ii eland These (geneially known 
as allees couveites) and many other examples of the simple dolmen 
show no evidence of havingbeen coveied over with a mound 'W’lieu 
there was a mound it necessitated, in the laigei ones, an entiance 
passage, which was constructed, like the chamber, of a series of 
side stones oi suppoits and capstones Some archaiologists maintain 
that all dolmens weie formeily covered with a cairn or tumulus, 
—a theoiy which undoubtedly deiives some favoui fiom the 
condition of many examples still extant, especially m Fiance, 
whem all stages of degradation are seen, from a partial to a com- 
plete state ot denudation The alldes couvertes of Fiance, Ger- 
many, and the Channel Islands had then entiance at the end , but, 
on the othci hand, the Huiinebeddeu of Holland had both ends 
closed and the entiance was on the side facing the sun The 
coveied dolmens are extiemelv vatiable in shape, — circulai, oval, 
qnadrangulai, oi iimgulai The entiance gallery may be attached 
to the end, as in the Giotte de Gavi’inis, oi to the side, as in the 
Gaint’s Giave (Jettestuer) at Oem neai Roskilde In othei 
instances theie is no distinct cliambei, but a long qiassage giadually 
widening fiom the entiance , and this may be bent at an angle, as 
in the dolmen du Rochei (Morbihan) Again, theie may be several 
chambeis cuminunicating with one entiance, or two or three 
Biqiaiate chambeis having sepaiate entrances, and all imbedded in 
the same tuinnlus An excellent example of this kind is the 
partially destroyed tumulus of Eondosec, near Plouharnal railway 
station, which contains three sepaiate dolmens That such varia- 
tions are not due to alteiecl customs, m consequence of wideness of 
geographical lange, is shown hy M do Mortillet, who gives iflans 
of no less than sixteen differently shaped dolmens {Musea pr4}m- 
tonque, pi 58), all within a confined district m Morbihan 

No dolmens exist in eastern Europe beyond Saxony They 
reappear, however, in the Crimea and On cassia, whence they have 
been traced tliioiigh Central Asia to India, where they aie widely 
distiibuted Similar megalithic structures have also been lecog- 
nized and described by tiavelleis in Palootme, Arabia, Persia, 
Australia, the Penrliyn Islands, Madagascai, Peru, &c The 
irregular manner in which dolmens are distributed along the 
western paits of Europe has led to the theory that all these 
megalitluc structures were erected by a special people, but as to 
the when, whence, and whither of this singular race theie is no 
knowledge whatever Though the Emopoan dolmens have a 
strong family likeness, hovevei widely apait, they present some 
charaoteristio dilfeiences mtlie various countries m which they aio 
found 111 Scandinavia they aie confined to the Danish lands and 
a few provinces in the south of Sweden Here the exposed dolmens 
aie often on artificial mounds, and suriouiided hy cromlechs winch 
are eithei cnculai {rundclysser) oi oval {langdysser) In Sweden 
the sejpidtwe cl qalerie is very rarely entnely coveied up as in the 
giant graves of Demnaik 

ITaiiover, Oldenbmg, and Mecklenburg are very rich lu the 
remains of these monumen ts At Riestedt, near IJelzen m Hanover, 
there is, on the summit of a tumulus, a veiy singulai dolmen of 
oblong foim, which nieasmes about 40 feet long and over 6 
feet in bieadth. Anotber at Naschendorf, neai Wisinar, consists 
of a mound smrounded by a large circle of stones and a 
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coveied chamber on its summit Remains of a megalithic 
structure at Rudenheck, lu Mecklenburg, though now imperfect, 
show that originally it was con&tiucted like an allee couveite 
It had four suppoits on each side, two at one end (the othei 
end foiming the entiance), and two large capstones The length 
had been about 20 feet, breadth feet, and height from the 
flooi to the nnder-aurtace of roof about 3 feet Accoidiiig to 
Boustetteu, no less than two hundred of these monuments are 
found distributed over the thiee pioviiices of Luneburg, Osnabiuck, 
and Stade , and the most gigantic examples in Geimany aie in the 
duchy of Oldenbuig 

In Holland, with one or two exceptions, they are confined to 
the province of Dienthe, where between fifty and sixty still exist 
Heie they get the name of Hunnebedden (Huns’ beds) The Boigei 
Hunnebed, the largest of this gioup, is 70 feet long and 14 feet 
wide In its oiigmal condition it contained foity-five stones, ten 
of which were capstones They ai e all now denuded, but some 
show evidence of having been surrounded with a mound containing 
an entiance passage Only one dolmen has been recorded in 
Belgium , but in Fiance their numbei amounts to 8410 They aie 
iiiegulaily distiibuted over sevmnty-eight dejiai tments, six bundled 
and eighteen being m Brittany In the centie of the countiy 
they are also numeious, no less than four bundled and thiity-five 
being lecoidedin Aveyion, but they aie of much smaller propoitions 
than in the foimer locality From the Pyrenees the dolmens are 
sparsely traced along the north coast of Spain and through Portugal 
to Andalusia, whole they oeciii in considerable numbers Ciossing 
into Africa they aie found m large gioups in Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis General Faidheibe wiites of having examined five oi six 
thousand at the cemeteries of Bou Meizoug, Wady Bex da, Tebes&a, 
Gastal, &.C ^ In the Channel Islands every species of megalithic 
monument is met with At Mont Cochon, near St Helier, there 
was lately discoveied in a mound of blown sand an allee couveite, 
and close to it a stone ciicle suiiounding a dolmen ^ In the 
Biitish Isles they aie met with in many localities, particularly m 
the west of England, Anglesey, the Isle of Man, Iieland, and Scot- 
land In the countiy last named, however, they aie not the most 
striking feature among its lude stone monuments — the stone ciicles 
and cisted cairns having largely superseded them 
In the absence of histoiical knowledge all these megalithic 
structuies weie foimeily legaided as of Celtic ongm By some 
they were supposed to have been constructed by tlie Diuids, the 
so-called priests of the Celts , and hence they weie often described, 
especially since the time of Aubiey and Stukely, under the name of 
Celtic 01 Diuidical monuments But tins tlieoiy is disproved by 
the fact that the ethnographical lange of the Celtic races docs not 
couespond with the geogiaphical distubution of these rude stone 
monuments Thus, lor example, in Europe, not to speak of their 
localization m non-Celtic couiitiies, the megaliths occupy aii elou- 

f ated stietch of teiiitoiy on its wostcui seaboaul extending fi om 
’omeiania to NoiLh Afiica This aioa ciohses at light angles the 
lands supposed to have been occupied by the Celtic oi Aryan 
races on their westwaid waves of nngiatiou Theie can bo no 
doubt from investigations of the contents of dolmens that then 
primary object was sepulchral, and that the megalithic chambers, 
with entiance jiassages, were used as family vaiuts Against the 
theoiy that any of them were ever used as altais there is pii'nia 
facie evidence in the care taken to have the smoothest and llattest 
suifaco of the stones composing the chambei always tinned 
inwards Moreovei, cup marks, and othei primitive maikings 
when found on the capstones or suppoits, aio almost invariably 
on their inside, as, foi example, attire dolmens of Konaval, Koicado, 
Dol au Marchant, Gavi’inis (Morbihan), and the great tumulus ai 
New Giange (Ireland) From its position in the centre of a large 
oiicular enclosure no dolmen could be more suggestive of qmblic 
sacrifices than that within the Giant’s Ring near Belfast , yet 
nothing could bo more niappiopiiate for such a purpose than its 
capstone, which is in fact a laige granite boulder piesenting on 
its upper side an unusually rounded surface 
No chionological sequence can be detected in the evolution of 
the rude stone monuments, with perhaps the exception of the 
piimitive cist which gave oiigin to the allees couvertes, giant 
graves, &c., and these again to the tumuli with microliibic built 
chambers Much less can then appearance in dilleioiit countiies 
he said to mdicate coiitempoianeity The dolmens of Africa are 
often found to contain objects peculiar to the lion Age, and it is 
saad that in some parts of India the people are still in the habit of 
erecting dolmens and other megalithic monuments Scandinavian 
archseologists assign then dolmens exclusively to the Stone Age, 
It would therefore appear as if a subsequent stage of degradation 
occurred, when a tamer style of inteiment ensued, and the Bionze 
Age baxrows replaced the dolmens, and these again gave way to the 
lion Age bmials — ^the sliip-bairows and laige tumuli of the vikings, 
as manifested m the three tumuli of Thor, Odin, and Froya at 


1 Gempte Rendu du Congres Jtitei nattonaJ d'AnUi, et d‘Arch,, £t uxelles, p. 408, 
* Societe JersSatse, 9« Bulletin, 1884 
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Gamla Upsala, and the Gokstad mound on the Sandefiord, the 
scene of the recent discovery of the viking ship 
Littiature — Pergasson, Eude Slone Monuments, Cumpte Rendu du Congns 
International d Anthropologie et d At cheo^ogie Pt ehiUoriques , tv G de Mortillet, 
Ses Rtudes P) ehis*oriqws, LnbtiQck, Prehistoric Tiints, Inrentaiie des Monu- 
ments Megalitniques de France , Bonstcttcn, Essai sur let, Dolmens , Proceedings, 
&c , of the various antiquarian societies (R MU ; 

RUDOLPH I (1218-1291), German king, eldest son of 
Albert IV , count of Hapsburg, was born on the 1st May 
1318 By marriage and in other ways he greatly ex- 
tended his hereditary dominions, so that when he became 
king he was lord not only of Hapsburg but of the counties 
of Kyburg and Lenzburg and of the landgraviate of Alsace 
At different times he carried on war with the bishop of 
Strasburg, the abbot of St GaU, and the city of Basel 
He was engaged in his second struggle with Basel in 1273 
when Frederick, burgrave of Nuremberg, brought the in- 
telligence that he had been elected to the German crown. 
Basel at once submitted, and Rudolph went to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he was crowned on the 28th October 1273 
The princes had become so independent during the Great 
Interregnum that they would have preferred to have no 
supreme ruler ; but Pope Gregory X had threatened that 
if they did not elect a king he would himself appoint one 
The pope now cordially supported Rudolph, who proved 
to be much more energetic than the electors had antici- 
pated Having secured the friendship of the palsgrave 
Louis and Duke Albert of Saxony by allowing them to 
marry his daughters, he advanced against Ottocar, king 
of Bohemia, and Henry, duke of Bavaria, both of whom 
had refused to do him homage Henry was soon won 
over to the new king’s side, and then Ottocar had to sue 
for peace His request was granted only on condition 
that he should cede Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola By and by Ottocar again rebelled, and was 
slain in 1278 in a battle fought on the Marchfield 
Rudolph gave Bohemia and Moravia to Wenceslaus, 
Ottocar’s son , but Austria, Styria, and Carniola he 
granted to his own sons, Albert and Rudolph, Carinthia 
was given to Meinhard, count of Tyrol, who agreed that 
if his descendants m the male line died out the land should 
pass to Rudolph’s family. Rudolph compelled Otho, 
count of Upper Burgundy, and other nobles, who tried 
to make themselves independent of the German crown, to 
acknowledge his supremacy , and he recovered certain fiefs 
in what is now Switzerland, which had been seized by the 
count of Savoy He also restored ^leace in Bohemia, and 
gave his daughter in marriage to the young king, Wences- 
laus He often visited troubled parts of the kingdom, 
settling local disputes, and destroying the towers of robber 
barons On the whole, his rule was a beneficent one, 
but he did not succeed in re-establishing the authority of 
the crown, nor did he see how great an element of strength 
he might have found in an alliance with the cities The 
electors he was forced to confirm in the possession of 
important rights, which were maintained under his suc- 
cessors His reign is memorable chiefly because he was 
the founder of the greatness of the house of Hapsburg. 
In 1281 his first wife died, and in 1284 he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Hugo IV, duke of Burgundy. 
He died at Germersheim on the 15th July 1291 
See Lorenz, Deutsche Qeschichte 13 und 14 Jahrh (1867) , 
Huber, Rudolf vor seinei Thronhesteigung (xn the AlTmnaeh der 
haiAerlichen AJcaderme, 1873) , Him, Rudolf von JSdbslmrg (1874) 

RUDOLPH II. (1552-1612), Holy Roman emperor, 
was the sou of the emperor Maximihan II , and was born 
on the 18th July 1552. In 1572 he obtained the crown 
of Hungary, m 1575 that of Bohemia, with the title “King 
of the Romans ”, and in 1576, after his father’s death, 
he became emperor. He was of an indolent and melan- 
choly disposition, and preferred the study of astrology 
and alchemy to the responsibilities of government He 
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surrendered himself absolutely to the control of the J esuits, 
under whose influence he had been brought up at the 
gloomy court of Sj)ain , and m his hereditary lands they 
laboured assiduously to destroy Protestantism The 
Prote-jtants were deprived of the right of public worship 
in Vienna and other towms , their schools were closed, 
and many of their preachers banished Almost all public 
offices, too, were placed in the hands of Roman Catholics 
In the lands which Rudolph ruled, not by hereditary 
right, but as emperor, his advisers could exercise less 
authority, but there also they did what they could to 
foster the Catholic reaction In 1607 Maximilian, duke 
of Bavaria, was allow ed to seize the imperial city Donau- 
worth, the Protestant inhabitants of which had quarrelled 
with the abbot This and other high-handed pioceedings 
alarmed the Protestants of Geimany, and in 1608, under 
the leaderdiip of Frederick IV , elector of the Palatinate, 
they formed a confederation called the Union for the pro- 
tection of their interests The Catholic princes, guided 
by Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, responded by forming 
the League Civil war seemed inevitable, but it was 
postponed by the murder of Henry IV of France, who 
had promised to support the Union, and by the death of 
the elector Frederick IV Meanwhile, the greatest con- 
fusion prevailed m Hungary, due in part to religious 
oppression, in part to a war with the Turks In 1604 
the Hungarians rebelled, and peace was not restored 
until 1606, when Matthias, the emperor’s brother, with 
the sanction of Ins younger brothers, wffio acknowledged 
him as head of the family, came to terms both with the 
Hungarians and with the sultan Matthias allied him- 
self with the Protestants, and compelled Rudolph to give 
up to him Hungary, Moravia, and the greater part of 
Austria The emperor then tried to strengthen his 
position by granting to the nobles, knights, and towns of 
Bohemia perfect religious freedom, with the right to build 
Protestant churches and schools on their own and on the 
royal lands Even after they had obtained the letter of 
majesty in which these concessions w’ere embodied, the 
Bohemians did not trust Rudolph , and, when at his 
request the archduke Leopold appeared in their country 
with an army, they invited Matthias to come to their aid. 
Matthias went, and the emperor had no alternative hut to 
resign to him in 1611 the remainder of his hereditary 
territories Rudolph died on the 20th January 1612. 

See Kurz, GeschicMe Oestemichs unter Kaiser Rudolf (1821) , 
Gindely, Rudolf II und seine Zeik (1863-65) 

RUDOLSTADT, capital of the German principality of 
Schwarzburg-Rndolstadt, and chief residence of the prince, 
is situated on the left bank of the Saale, 18 miles due 
south of Weimar, in one of the most beautiful districts 
of Thuringia The picturesque little town is a favourite 
summer watering-place, with pine baths, as well as a fre- 
quented tourist resort Besides containing the Govern- 
ment buildings of the little principabty, Rudolstadt is 
fairly well provided with schools and other institutions, 
including a library of 60,000 volumes The residence 
of the prince is in the Heidecksburg, a palace on an 
eminence 200 feet above the Saale, rebuilt after a fire in 
1735, and containing various show apartments The 
Ludwigshurg, another palace within the town built in 
1742, accommodates the natural history collections be- 
longing to the prince The principal church dates from 
the end of the 15 th century. In the Anger, a tree-shaded 
public park between the town and the river, is the theatre 
Various memorials in and near the town commemorate the 
visits of Schiller to the neighbourhood in 1787 and 1788 
The industries of the district include the manufacture of 
porcelain and of dyestuffs, wool-spinmng, and bell-found- 
ing. The population (4100 in 1817) was 8747 m 1880 
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The name of Rudolstadt occurs in an inventory of the possessions 
of the ahhey of Hersfeld in tlie year 800. After passing 
through the possession of the German emperor and of the rulers of 
Orlamiinde and Weimar, it came into the hands of the dukes of 
Schwarzhurg inl355. Its tovn rights -were confirmed in 1404 j and 
since 1599 it has been the residence of the ruling house. 

RUED A, Lope db. See Drama, voL vii. p. 420. 

RUFF, a bird so called from the very beautiful and 
remarkable frill of elongated feathers that, just before the 
breeding-season, grow thickly round the neck of the male, 
who is considerably larger than the female, known as the 
Reeve. In many respects this species, the Tringa 
piignax of Liunmus and the Machetes imgnax of the 
majority of modern ornithologists, is one of the most 
singular in existence, and yet its singularities have been 
very ill appreciated by zoological writers in general.^ 
These singularities would require almost a volume to 
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describe properly, The best account of them is unques- 
tionably that given in 1813 by Montagu {Suppl. Orn. 
Dictiomry), who seems to have been particularly struck by 
the extraordinary peculiarities of the species, and, to 
investigate them, expressly visited the fens of Lincolnshire, 
possibly excited thereto by the example of Pennant, whose 
information, personally collected there in 1769, was of a 
kind to provoke further inquiry, while Dauiel {Rural 
Sports, iii. p, 234) had added some other particulars, and 
subsequently Graves in 1816 repeated in the same district 
the experience of his predecessors. Since that time the 
great changes produced by the drainage of the fen-country 
have banished this species from nearly the whole of it, so 
that Lubbock (Obs. Fauna of Norfolk, pp. 68-73) and Mr 
Stevenson {Birds of Norfolk, ii. pp, 261 — 271) can alone 
be cited as modern witnesses of its habits in England, 

^ Mr Darwin, though frequently citing {Descent of Man and Sexual 
Selection, i. pp. 270, S06 ; ii. pp. 41, 42, 48, 81, 84, 100, 111) the 
Ruff as a witness in various capacities, most unfortunately seems 
never to have had its peculiarities presented to Mm in such a form 
that he could fully perceive their hearings. However, the significance 
of the lesson that the Raff may teach was hardly conceivable before 
he began to write ; but the fact is not the less to be regretted that 
he never elucidated its importance, not only in regard to “ Sexual 
Selection,” but more especially with respect to “Polymorphism.” 
He appears not to have consulted Montagir’s original account of this 
bird, and seems to have known it only hy the excerpt given by 
Macgillivray, in which were not included the important passages on 
the extreme diversity of plumage exhibited by the males — that author 
passing over this wonderful peculiarity in a paragraph of less than a 
score of lines. 
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! while the trade of netting or snaring Ruffs, and fattening 
them for the table has for many years practically ceased. 

The cock-bird, when ont of his nuptial attire, or, to use 
the fenman’s expression, when he has not “ his show on,” 
and the hen at all seasons, offer no very remarkable 
deviation from ordinary Sandpipers, and outwardly^ there 
is nothing, except the unequal size of the two sexes, to 
rouse suspicion of any abnormal peculiarity. But when 
spring comes all is changed. In a snrj)risingly short time 
the feathers clothing the face of the male are shed, and 
their place is taken by papillse or small caruncles of bright 
yellow or pale pink. From each side of his head sprouts 
a tuft of stiff curled feathers, giving the appearance of 
long ears, while the feathers of the throat change colour, 
and beneath and around it sprouts the frill or ruff already 
mentioned as giving the bird his name. The feathers 
which form this remarkable adornment, quite unique 
among birds, are, like those of the “ear-tufts,” stiff and 
incurved at the end, but much longer — measuring more 
than two inches. They are closely arrayed, capable of 
depression or elevation, and form a shield to the front of 
the breast impenetrable by the bill of a rival.® More 
extraordinary than this, from one point of view, is the 
great variety of coloration that obtains in these temporary 
outgrowths. It has often been said that no one ever saw 
two Ruffs alike. That is perhaps an over-statement ; but, 
considering the really few colours that the birds exhibit, 
the variation is something marvellous, so that fifty 
examples or more may be compared without finding a 
very close resemblance between any two of them, while 
the individual variation is increased by the “ear- tufts,” 
which generally differ in colour from the frill, and thus 
produce a combination of diversity. The colours range 
from deep black to pure white, passing through chestnut 
or bay, and many tints of brown or ashy-grey, while 
often the feathers are more or less closely barred with some 
darker shade, and the black is very frequently glossed with 
violet, blue, or green — or, in addition, spangled with white, 
grey, or gold-colour. The white, on the other hand, is not 
rarely freckled, streaked, or barred with grey, rufous- 
brown, or black. In some examples the barring is most 
regularly concentric, in others more or less broken-up or 
undulating, and the latter may be said of the streaks. It 
was ascertained by Montagu, and has since been confirmed 
by the still wider experience and if possible more carefully 
conducted observation of Mr Bartlett, that every Ruff in 
each successive year assumes tufts and frill exactly the same 
in colour and markings as those he wore in the preceding 
season ; and thus, polymorphic as is the male as a species, 
as an individual he is unchangeable in his wedding-garment 
■ — a lesson that might possibly be applied to many other 
birds. The white frill is said to be the rarest. 

That all this wonderful “ show ” is the consequence of 
the polygamous habit of the Ruff can scarcely be doubted. 
FTo other species of Limicoline bird has, so far as is known, 
any tendency to it. Indeed, in many species of Lindcolse, 
as the Dotterel, the Godwixs (vol. x. p. 720), Phalaropes, 
and perhaps some others, the female is larger and more 
brightly coloured than the male, who in such cases seems 
to take upon himself some at least of the domestic duties. 
Both Montagu and Graves, to say nothing of other writers, 
state that the Ruffs, in England, were far more numerous 
than the Reeves; and their testimony can hardly be doubted; 
though in Germany Naumann {Vog. Deutschland^ s, y'li. p. 

® Internally tliere is a great difference in tlio form of the posterior 
margin of the stenmm, as long ago remarked by Nitzsch, 

® This “ruff” has been compared to that of Elizabethan or 
Jacobean costume, but it is essentially different, since that was open 
in front and widest _and most projecting behind, whereas the bird’s 
decorative apparel is most developed in front and at the sides and 
scarcely exists behind. 
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544) considers fhat tins is only the case in the earher 
part of the season, and that later the females greatly out- 
number the males It remains to say that the moral 
characteristics of the Euff exceed even anything that 
might be inferred from vrhat has been already stated 
By no one have they been more happily described than by 
■\Yolley, in a communication to Hewitson [Eggs of Bi it. 
Bitch, 3d ed, p 346), as follows — 

“The Ruff, like othei fine gentlemen, takes much more tiouble 
with hi3 courtship than with his duties as a husband Whilst the 
Reeves are sitting on their eggs, scattered about the swamps, he 
ih to be seen tai away flitting about in flocks, and on the giound 
dancing and spairing with his companions Before they are con- 
fined to their nests, it is wondeiful with what devotion the 
females are attended by then gay follow eis, who seem to be each 
trying to be moie attentive than the rest Xothing can be more 
evpiessive of humility and ardent love than some of the actions of 
the Ruff He throws himself piostiate on the ground, with eveiy 
feathei on his body standing up and cpiivering , but he seems as 
if he weie afraid of coming too neai his mistress If she flies off, 
he staits up in an instant to arrive before her at the next place ot 
alighting, and all his actions are full of life and spirit But none 
of his spirit is expended in care for his family He never comes to 
see after an enemy In the [Lapland] marshes, a Reeve now and 
then flies near w ith a scarcely audible La-La-l -iL , but she seems a 
dull bird, and makes no noisy attack on an invader ” 

TYant of space forbids a fuller account of this extiemely 
interesting species Its breeding-giounds extend from 
Great Britain^ across northern Europe and Asia but the 
birds become less numerous towards the east They 
wintei in India, reaching even Ceylon, and Africa as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope The Ruff also occasionally 
visits Iceland, and there are several well-authenticated 
records of its occurrence on the eastern coast of the 
United States, while an example is stated (liis, 1875, p 
332) to have been received from the northern part of 
South America (a n.) 

RUFINUS, Tyeanntd-s (Tueeanirs, Toeantjs), the 
well-known contemporary of Jeiome, was born at or near 
Aquileia about the year 345 lu early life he studied 
rhetoric, and while still comparatively young he entered 
the cloister as a catechumen, receiving baptism about 370 
About the same time a casual visit of Jerome to Aquileia 
led to the formation of a close and intimate friendship 
between the two students, and shortly after Jerome’s 
departure for the East Rulinus also was drawn thither (m 
372 or 373) by liis interest in its theology and monasticism 
He fiiot settled in Egy[»t, hearing the lectmes of Didymus, 
the Origenibtic teacher at Alexandria, and also cultivating 
friendly relations with Macarius and other ascetics in the 
desert In Egypt, if not even before leaving Italy, he had 
become intimately acquainted with Melania, a wealthy and 
devout Roman matron, who since the death of her husband 
had devoted all her means to religious aud charitable 
works , and when she removed to Palestine, taking with 
her a number of clergy and monks on whom the persecu- 
tions of Valens had borne heavily, Rufinus ultimately 
(about 378) followed her While his patroness lived in a 
convent of her own in Jerusalem, Rufinus, in close co- 
operation with her and at her expense, gathered together a 
number of monks in a monastery on the Mount of Olives, 
devoting himself at the same time with much ardour to 
the stu% of Greek theology When Jerome came to reside 
at Bethlehem in 386 the friendship formed at Aquileia was 
renewed Another of the intimates of Rufinus was John, 
bishop of Jerusalem, and foimerly a Nitrian monk, by 
whom he was ordained to the priesthood in 390 In 394, 
in consequence of the attack upon the doctrines of Origen 
made by Epiphanius of Salamis during a visit to 
J erusalem, a fierce quarrel broke out, which found Rufinus 
and Jerome ranged on different sides, and, though three 

^ In England of late years it has been known to breed only m one 
locality, the name or situation of which it is not desirable to publish 
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yeara afterwards a foimal reconciliation wa& bi ought about 
between Jerome and John through the inttivention of 
third parties, the breach between Jerome and Rufinus re- 
mained uuhealed 

In the autumn of 397 Rufinus embarked for Rome, 
where, finding that the theological controverbie-5 of the East 
were exciting much interest and curiosity, he published a 
Latin translation of the Apology of Pamphikia foi Origen, 
and also (398-399) a somewhat free rendering of the 
wept apywv of that author himself. In the pieface to the 
latter work he had referred to Jerome as an admirer of 
Origen, and as having alieady translated some of his works j 
this allusion pioved veiy annoying to the subject of it, 
w'ho was now exceedingly sensitive as to hi& reputation 
for orthodoxy, and the consequence was a bitter pamphlet 
war, very wonderful to the modern onlooker, who finds it 
difficult to see anything disci editable in the accusation 
against a Biblical scholai that he had once thought well of 
Origen, or in the countercharge against a translator that 
he had avowedly exercised editorial functions as well. 
Some time during the pontificate of Anastasius (398-402) 
Rufinus was summoned from Aquileia to Rome to vindicate 
his orthodoxy, but he excused himself from peisonal 
attendance in a written Apologia pro fide sua , the pope in 
his reply expressly condemned Ongen, but leniently left 
the question of Rufinus’s orthodoxy to his own conscience. 
In 408 we find Rufinus at the monastery of Pmetum (in 
the Campagna?), thence he was driven by the ariival of 
Alaric to Sicily, being accompanied by Melania in his 
flight In Sicily he vas engaged in tianslating the 
Moitiilies of Origen when he died in 410 

The original ivorks of Rufinus aie— (1) Do AHidtetatione 
Libtormi Ongems — an appendix to Ins tianslation of tho Apology 
of Pamphilus, and intended to show that many of the features in 
Oiigen’s teaching which weie then held to be objectionable arise 
fiom interpolations and falsifications of the genuine text , (2) 
De Benedietionibus XII Paitiarcharum Lthi II , — an exposition 
of Gen xlix , (S) Apologias ImeLiimricm in Buronymim. Libn 
II, (4) Apologia pro Fido Sua ad Anastasuihi loiitificeni , (5) 
Histona Eremitica — consisting of the lives of thirty-thiee monks 
of the Hitrian desert ; (6) Exptositw Symholi The Histonso 
JdcclesmsUese Libn X I of Rufinus consist partly of a flee tianslation 
of Eusebius (10 books in 0) and paitly oi a continuation (bks 
X and XI ) down to the time of Theodosius the Gieat Tho other 
tianslations of Rufinus aie — (1) the Instituta Moacichoruiix and some 
of the Hooiulics of Basil , (2j the Aitology of Pamphilus, leferred to 
above , (3) Oiigen’s Ptincipia , (4) Origeu’s Homilm {Oten -Kings, 
also Cant and Rom ) , (5) Ojgiiscula of Gregory of Hazianzus , (6) 
the Seiite/itm of Sixtus, an unknown Greek philosopher , (7) the 
Sentential of Evagrms , (8) the Clcinentino Recognitions (the only 
foim in which that work is now extant) , (9) the Canon Raschalis 
of Anatolius Alexandrmus 

Valltusl's nnconipleted edition of Euflnus (vol i , fol , Verona, 174 i) contains 
the De JBenedictwnibus, the Apologies, the jExpositio Sgmboh, the Eutoria 
El emttica, and the two original boohs of the Bist Eccl Sec also Migne, Patrol 
Cvol Xii of the Latin series). Por the tiaaslations, see the t.j:iou 8 editions of 
Ongen, Eusebius, &c 

RUGBY, a market-town of "Warwickshire, is finely 
situated on a table-land rising from the southern bank of 
the Avon, at the j‘ unction of several railway lines, and 
near the Grand Junction Canal, SO miles E S.E. of 
Birmingham, and 20 S S W. of Leicester It is a well- 
built town, with a large number of modern houses erected 
for private residences. It occupies a gravel site, is well 
drained, and has a good supply of water. It owes its 
importance to the grammar school, built and endowed by 
Laurence Sheriff, a merchant grocer and servant to Queen 
Elizabeth, and a native of the neighbouring village of 
Brownsover The eudoiYment consisted of the parsonage of 
Brownsover, Sheriff’s mansion house in Rugby, and one- 
third (8 acres) of his estate in Middlesex, near the Founds^ 
hng Hospital, London, which, being let on building leases, 
gradually increased to about <£5000 a year. The full 
endowment was obtained in 1653 The school originally 
stood opposite the parish church, and was removed to ite 
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present site on tlie soutli side of tlie town between 1740 
and 1750 In 1809 ifc was rebuilt from designs by Hake- 
will, tke cliapel, dedicated to St Lawrence, was added in 
1820 At the tei centenary of the school in 1867 subscxip- 
tions were set on foot for founding scholarships, building 
additional schoohooms, lebiulding or enlarging the chapel, 
and other objects The chapel was rebuilt and reeon- j 
secrated in 1872 A swimming bath was elected in 1876, 
the Temple obseivatory, containing a fine equatorial refrac- 
tor by Alvan Clark, was built in 1877, and the Temiile read- 
ing room with the ait museum in 1878 The workshops 
underneath the gymnasium weie opened in 1880, and a new 
big school and class rooms were eieoted in 1885 There 
are three majoi and four minor exhibitions for students to 
any nniveisity in the United Kingdom From about 70 
in 1777 the numbers attending the school have inci eased 
to over 400 A great impulse was given to the progress 
of the school during the headmastership of Dr Arnold, 
1827-1842 The best known of Arnold’s successors are 
Tait, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, and Temple, 
the present bishop of London The parish church of 
St Andrew’s is, with the exception of the tower and the 
north arcade in the nave, entirely modern, having been 
built fioin designs by Mr Butterfield at a cost of £822,000, 
and reconsecrated in 1879 The daughter chmch of the 
Holy Tiinity, a handsome building by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
in close proximity to St Andrew’s, was erected in 1853 
St Mane’s Catholic Church is in the Early English 
style A town-hall was erected in 1858, at a cost of 
C&7000 There are a number of chanties, including 

Laurence Sheuff’s almshouses (founded 1567), Elborow’s 
almshouses (1707), Miss Butlin’s almshouses (1851), and the 
hospital of St Cross, opened in 1884, at a cost of £20,000 
A public recreation ground was piovided by the local 
government board in 1877 The town has an import- 
ant cattle market The population of the urban sanitary 
district (area 1617 acres) in 1871 was 8385, and in 1881 
it was 9891 

Rugby was oiigmally a hamlet of the adjoining paiish of Clifton- 
on-Dunsmoie, and is sepaiately treated of as such in Domesday 
Book Ernaldus de Bosco (Einald de Bois), lord of the manor of 
Clifton, seems to have elected the fiist chapel in Eugby, in the 
reign of Stephen, about 1140 It was afteiwarcis gianted by him, 
with certain lands, to endow the abbey of St Maiy, Leicester, 
vliich giant was oonfiimed by his successors and by royal charter 
of Henry II In the second year of King John (1200) a suit took 
place between Hemy de Bokeby, lord of the manoi of Engby, and 
Paul, abbot of St Maiy, Leioostei, which lesulted m the loimer 
obtaining possession of the advowson of Eugby, on condition of 
homage and service to the abbot of Leicester By virtue of this 
agieement the chapel was conveitcd into a paiiah church, and the 
Vicarage into a rectory In 1360 Ealph, Lord Stafford, became 
possessed of the inanoi and advowson of Eugby, and consideiably 
enlarged the paiish church Subsequent alterations, notably in 
1814 and 183 L, left little of this stiucture lemaining except the 
tower and north arcade m the nave The advowson of Eugby is 
now tho property of the eail of Ciaven , and the late lectoi was 
widely known and honoured as “the poet pastor,” JohnMoultiie 

RUGE, Arnold (1803-1880), German philosophical 
and political writer, was born at Bergen, in the island of 
Rugen, on the 13th September 1803. He studied at 
Halle, Jena, and Heidelberg, and became an enthusiastic 
adherent of the party which sought to create a free and 
united Germany For his zeal in this cause he had to 
spend five years in the fortress of Kolberg, where he 
devoted himself to the study of classical writers, especially 
Plato and the Greek poets. On his release in 1830, he 
published iSchU und die Beinen, a tragedy, and a transla- 
tion of CEd%pics 1 % Golonm. Ruge settled in Halle, where 
in 1838, in association with his friend Echtermayer, he 
founded the Hallesclie Jahrbitcher fwr deutsche Kumt %nd 
Wimnseliaft . In this periodical, which soon took a very 
high place, he discussed all the great questions which 
were then agitating the best minds in Europe, dealing 
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witb them from the point of view of the Hegelian philo- 
sophy, interpreted in the most liberal sense The Jah- 
buche) was detested by the orthodox party in Prussia , but, 
as it was pubhshed in Leipsic, the editors fancied that it 
was beyond the reach of the Prussian Government In 
1840, however, soon after the accession of King Frederick 
William ly , they were ordered, on account of the name 
of the periodical, to have it printed in Halle, subject to the 
censorship there Thereupon Ruge went to Dresden, and 
the Jahbucher (with which Echteimayer was no longer 
connected) continued to appear in Leipsic, but with the 
iitlQ Deutsche Jahbttchei, and without the names of the 
editors It now became moie libeial than ever, and in 
1843 was suppressed by the Saxon Government In Pans 
Ruge tried to act with Karl Marx as co-editor of the 
Deutsch-Framostsche Jahrbuclier^ but the two friends soon 
parted, Ruge having little sympatliy with Marx’s socialist 
theories Eiige next associated himself with a publishing 
film in Zurich, and when it was put down he attempted 
to estabhsh a firm of his own in Leipsic, but bis scheme 
was thwarted by the Saxon Government In the revolu- 
tionaiy movement of 1848 Ruge played a prominent part. 
He organized the Extreme Left in the Frankfort paiha- 
ment, and for some time he lived m Berlin as the editor 
of the in which he advocated the opinions of the 

Left in the Prussian National Assembly The career of 
the Reform being cut short by the Prussian Government, 
Ruge soon afterwards visited Pans, hoping to establish, 
through his friend Ledru-Rollin, some relations between 
German and French republicans; but in 1849 both 
Ledru-Rolhn and Ruge had to take refuge in London. 
Here, in company with Mazzini and other advanced poli- 
ticians, they formed a “ European Democratic Committee ” 
From this committee Ruge soon withdrew, and in 1850 
he went to Brighton, where he supported himself by 
working both as a teacher in schools and as a writer 
He took a passionate interest in the events of 1866 
and 1870, and as a publicist vigorously supported the 
cause of Prussia against Austria, and that of Germany 
against Fiance In his last years he received fiom the 
German Government a pension of 3000 marks He died, 
on the 31st December 1880. 

Euge was a man of generous sympathies and an able wiiloi, but 
he did not produce any woik of ondiinng importance In 1846-48 
his GesamnuUe SchiftmwQXB pubhshed m ten volumes. Aftei this 
time he wiote, among other hooks, Unser System, Rewlukons- 
novellen, JDie Logs des Sumamsmus, and Aus friiherer Ze%t (his 
memoiis) He also wrote many poems, and several dramas and 
lomaiices, and translated into German various English works, in- 
cluding the Lcttois of Jioinus and Baclde’a Hhstojy of Givbkaaiion 

RUGElsr, the largest island belonging to Germany, is 
situated in the Baltic Sea, immediately opposite tbe town 
of Stralsund, 1|- miles off the north-west coast of 
Pomerania in Prussia, from which it is separated by the 
narrow Strelsasund Its shape is exceedingly irregular, 
and its coast-line is broken by very numerous bays and 
pemnsnlas, sometimes of considerable size. The general 
name is applied by the natives only to the roughly tiian- 
gular mam trunk of tbe island, while tho larger peninsulas, 
the landward extremities of which taper to very nariow 
necks of land, are considered to be as distinct from Rugen 
as the various adjacent smaller islands wdiich arc also 
statistically included under tbe name. The chief penin- 
sulas are those of Jasmund and Wittow on the north, and 
Monchgnt, at one time the property of the monastery of 
Eldena, on the south-east ; and the chief neighbouring 
islands are XJnmanz and Hiddensoe, both off the north- 
west coast The greatest length of Rugen from north to 
south is 32 miles , its greatest breadth is 25|- miles , and 
its area is 377 square miles The surface gradually rises 
towards the west to Eugard (335 feet), the “eye of 
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Rugen,” near Bergen, "but the highest point is the Hertha- 
hurg (505 feet) in Jasmund Enatic Llock^i are scattered 
throughout the island, and the roads are made with 
granite. Though much of Eugen is flat and sandy, the 
fine beech-woods which cover great part of it and the 
northern coast scenery combine with the convenient sea- 
bathing offered by the various villages round the coast to 
attract large numbers of visitors annually The most 
beautiful and attractive part of the island is the peninsula 
of Jasmund, which terminates to the north in the Stuben- 
kammer (fiom two Slavonic words meaning “rock steps”), a 
sheer chalk cliff by the sea, the summit of which, knmvn 
as the Konigsstuhl, is 420 feet above sea-level The east 
of Jasmund is clothed with an extensive beech- wood called 
the Stubbenitz, in which lies the Burg or Hertha Lake 
Connected with Jasmund only by the nariow isthmus of 
Schabe to the west is the peninsula of "Wittow, the most 
fertile part of the island At its north-west extremity 
rises the height of Arcona, with a lighthouse 

The official capital of the island is Bergen (3662 
inhabitants), connected since 1883 with StraLund by a 
railway and ferry The other chief places are Garz 
(2014), Sagard (1447), Gingot (1285), and Putbus 
(1752) The last is the old capital of a barony of the 
princes of Putbus Sassnitz, Gohien, and Putbus are 
among the favourite bathing resorts. Schoritz was the 
birthplace of the patriot and poet, Arndt (1769-1860) 
Ecclesiastically, Eugen is divided into 27 parishes, in which 
the pastoral succession is said to be almost hereditary 
The inhabitants are distinguished from those of the main- 
land by peculiarities of dialect, costume, and habits , and 
even the various pemnsulas differ from each other in these 
particulars The peninsula of Monchgub has best preserved 
its pecuharities , but there too primitive simphcity is yield- 
ing to the influence of the annual stieam of summer 
visitors The inhabitants rear some cattle, and Eugen has 
long been famous for its geese , but the only really con- 
siderable industry is fishing, — the herring-fishery being 
especially important. Eugen, with the neighbouiing 
islands, forms a governmental department, with a popula- 
tion (1880) of 46,115 

The ouginal Germanic inhabitants of Engen were dispossessed by 
Slavs , and there are still various lelics of the long leign of paganism 
that ensued In the Stubbenitz and elsewheie Huns’ or giants’ 
graves (see p 52, supict) aie common, and neai the Hertha Lake 
are the ruins of an ancient etlifice which some have sought (though 
peihaps erroneously) to identify with the shiine of the heathen 
deity Heitha or Neithus, refeired to by Tacitus On Aicona in 
"Wittow are the remains of an ancient fortress, enclosing a temple 
of the four-headed god Svantevit, which was destioyed in 1168 by 
the Danish king "Waldemai I , when he made himself mastei of 
the island From that date until 1325 Eugen was luled by a suc- 
cession of native piinees, at first under Danish supiemacy, and, 
aftei being foi a century and a half the possession of a branch of 
the ruling family in Pomeiama, it vas finally united with that 
piovince in 1478, and passed with it into the iiossession of Sweden 
in 1648 With the lest of Western Pomerania Eugen has belonged 
to Prussia smce 1815 

EUHNKEN’, David (1723-1798), one of tbe most 
illustrious scholars of tbe Uetberlands, was of German 
origin, having been born in Pomerania in 1723 His 
parents bad bim educated for tbe cbnrcb, but after a 
residence of two years at the university of Wittenberg, he 
determined to live the life of a scholar His biographer 
(Wyttenbach) somewhat quaintly exhorts all studious 
youths who feel the inner call as Euhnken did to show 
the same boldness in crossing tbe wishes of tbeir parents 
At Wittenberg^ Euhnken lived in close intimacy with the 
two most distinguished professors, Eitter and Berger, who 
fired his passion for things ancient, and guided his studies 
To them he owed a thorough grounding in ancient history 
and Roman antiquities and literature , and from them he 
learned what distinguished him among the scholars of his 
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time, a puie and at the same time a vivid Latin stjle 
At Wittenberg, too, Euhnken derived valuable mental 
training fiom study in mathematics and Roman law 
Probably nothing would have severed him from his sui- 
roundings there but a desire -which daily giew upon him 
to explore the inmost recesses of Greek literatuie Heither 
at Wittenbeig nor at any other German university was 
Greek in that age &eiiou''ly studied It was taught in the 
main to students in divinity for the sake of the Greek 
Testament and the early fatheis of the church, — taught as a 
nece'^sary appendage to Hebrew and Syriac, and generally 
by the same professors E A Wolf is the real creator of 
Greek scholaiship in modern Germany, and Person’s gibe 
that “the Geimans in Greek are sadly to seek” was 
barbed with tiutli It is significant of the state of 
Hellenic studies lu Geimany m 1743 that their leading 
exponents were Gesnei and Ernesti Euhnken was well 
advised by his fiiends at Wittenbeig to seek the university 
of Leyden, where, stimulated by the influence of Bentley, 
tbe great scholar Tibeiius Hemsteihuis had founded the 
only real school of Greek learning which had existed on 
the Continent since the days of Joseph Scahger and Isaac 
Casaubon. 

Perhaps no two men of letters ever lived in closer 
friendship than Hemsfcerhuis and Euhnken during the 
twenty-three years wffiich passed from Ruhnken’s arrival 
in the Netliei lands in 1743 to the death of Hemsterhuia 
m 1766 A few years made ifc clear that Euhnken and 
Valckenaer were the two pupils of the great master on 
w'hom his inheritance must devolve As his reputation 
sxiread, many efforts were made to attract Euhnken back 
to Germany, but the air of freedom which he drew in the 
Netherlands was more to him than all the flesh-pots his 
native land could offer Indeed, after settling in Leyden, 
he only left the country once, when he spent a year in 
Pans, ransacking the public libraries (1755) Eor work 
achieved, this year of Euhnken may compare even with 
the famous year which Eitschl spent in Italy In 1757 
Euhnken was appointed lecturer in Greek, to assist 
Hemsterhuis, and in 1761 he succeeded Oudendorj), with 
the title of “ ordinary profes&or of history and eloquence,” 
but practically as Latin professor This promotion drew' 
on him the enmity of some native Netherlanders, w'ho 
deemed themselves (not without some show of reason) to 
possess stronger claims for a chair of Latin The only 
defence made by Euhnken was to publish works on Latin 
liteiature which eclipsed and silenced his rivals In 1766 
Valckenaer succeeded Hemsterhuis in the Greek chair. 
The intimacy between tbe two colleagues was only broken 
by Valckenaer’s death in 1785, and stood without stiain 
the test of common candidature for the office (an imjjort- 
ant one at Leyden) of university hbrarian, in wLich 
Euhnken was successful Ptiihiiken’s later years were 
clouded by severe domestic misfortune, and by the poli- 
tical commotions which, after the outbreak of the war 
■with England m 1780, troubled the Netherlands without 
ceasing, and threatened to extinguish the university of 
Leyden The year of Euhnken’s death was 1798 

Personally, he was as far as possible removed from 
being a recluse or a pedant He had a well-knit and 
even handsome frame, attractive manners (though some- 
times tinged with irony), and a nature simple and healthy, 
and open to impressions from all sides Fond of society, 
he cared little to what rank his associates belonged, if 
tbey were genuine men in whom he might find something 
to learn His biographer even says of him in his early 
days that he knew how to sacrifice to the Sirens without 
proving traitor to the Muses. Life in the open air had a 
great attraction for him , he was fond of sport, and would 
sometimes devote to it two or three days in the week In 
XXI. — 8 
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Ills bearing towards otber scholars Enhnken was generous 
and dignified, distributing literary aid with a fiee hand, 
and meeting onslaughts for the most part with a smile. It 
would be difficult to point out in the history of scholarship 
the name of another man who so thoroughly possessed the 
mvQir mvre. 

In the records of learning Eulinken occupies an im- 
poitant position He forms a principal link in the chain 
which connects Bentley with the modem scholarship of 
the Continent The spirit and the aims of Herasterhuis, 
the great reviver of Continental learning, were committed 
to his trust, and were faithfully maintained He greatly 
widened the circle of those who valued taste and precision 
in classical scholarship He powerfully aided the eman- 
cipation of Gieek studies from theology, nor must it be 
forgotten that he firbt in modern times dared to think of 
leseuing Plato from the hands of the professed philo- 
sophers — men piesumptuous enough to interpret the 
ancient sage with little or no knowledge of the language 
in which he wrote. 

Enhnken’s principal works aie editions of (1) Tinijens’s Leucmi of 
Plafuiiiij Wonts, (2) Thalekeus and other Gieck coimnentators 
on Eomau law, (D) Eutilms Lupus and othei giamniaiians, (4) 
Yelleius Paterculus. (5) the woihs of Muietus He also occupied 
liimbelf much with the history of Gieck liteiature, paiticulaily the 
oratoiieal liteiature, with the Homeiic hymns, the scholia on Plato, 
and the Greek and Roman granimaiians and ihetoriciaiis -A dis- 
coreiy famous in its time was that in the text of the woik of 
An&mes on ihetone a large piece of a n oik by Lon^iis was 
embedded Recent views ot the writings attributed to Longinus 
have lessened the inteiest of this discoveiy wnthout lessening its 
merit The hrogiaphy of Ruhnken was written by bis gieat pupil 
Wyttenbach, soon after Ins death (J S E ) 

ETJHRORT, a busy trading town m Prussia, is situated 
at the junction of the Ruhr and Rhine, m the midst of a 
productive coal district, 15 miles north of Hnsseldorf 
Ruhrort has the largest river harbour in Germany, with 
very extensive quays, and most of the million tons of 
coal which aie annually exported from the neighbourhood 
are despatched in the fleet of steam-tugs and larges which 
belong to the port About one half of the coal goes to 
Holland, and the rest to towns on the upper Rhine 
Gram and timber are also exported In 1881 11,283 
craft, carrying 1,791,213 tons, left the harbour The 
goods traffic between Ruhrort and Homberg on the 
opposite bank of the Rhine is carried on by large steam 
ferry boats, in which the railway waggons are placed with 
the help of towers, 128 feet high, on each side of the river 
The industries of the town include active shipbuilding, 
iron and tin working, and the making of cordage and 
machinery The inhabitants numbered 1443 m 1816, and 
9130 in 1880 Ruhiort formerly belonged to Cleves. 
it received town rights in 1587. 

RULHIERE, or RulhiIees, Ciaudb Oaelomait db 
(1736-1791), poet and historian, was born at Bondy in 
1735, and died at Pans in 1791 He was for a time 
a soldier, and served under Richelieu in Germany But at 
twenty-five he accompanied Breteuil to St Petersburg as 
secretary of legation Here he actually saw the revolu- 
tion which seated Catheiine II on the throne, and thus 
obtained the facts of his best-known and best work, the 
short sketch called Anecdotes sur la Hevohdion de Russie 
tn 176ii It was not published till after the emp>ress’a 
death The later years of Rulhffire’s life were spent either 
in Pans, where he held an appointment in the foreign 
office and went much into society, or else in travelling 
over Germany and Poland The distracted affairs of this 
latter country gave him the subject of his longest work, 
Ihstovre de VAnarclue de Pologne (1807), which was never 
finished, and which the patriotism of its latest editor, M. 
Ostrowsla, has rather unjustifiably rebaptized EhoVuUoTis 
<le Pologne Riilhibie was made an Academician in 1787. 


Besides the historical works mentioned, he wrote one on 
the Revocation of the Edict of Hantes (1788). 

Eulhiue as an historian has much nieut of style and ariangement, 
and the shoit sketch of the Russian revolution is ju&tly ranked 
among the masteipieces of the kind in Fieiidi Of the laiger 
PolancL Cdilyle, as justly, complains that its allowance of tact is 
too small in proportion to its bulk The author was also a leitiie 
vuitei of wrs de suciete, short satues, epigrams, &e , which show 
much point and polish, and he had a consideiable reputation among 
the -nitty and ill lutured gioup also containing Clianifort, Pavaioi, 
ChaHipconetz, &.c On the other hand he has the ciedit of heing 
lour/ and disinteiestedly assiduous in caiing foi J J Eousseau m 
his moiose old age, until Rous&ean as usual quairelled with him 

Uulhiciea woiEs weie published hy Anguis m 1819 (Piins, 6 vols Svo) The 
Ru'^sian Reiclution m ly be found m the Chefs-d:a:uvte JIiOo? iques of the Collec- 
Uon Didot, and the Poland, ivith title alteied as ahoie, m the same Collection 

RUM IS a spirituous liquor, prepared from molasses, 
skimmings of the boiling house, and other saccharine bye- 
products, and the refuse juice of the cane-sugar manufac- 
tuie Its distillation, which is a simple piocess, may be 
conducted in connexion with any cane-sugar establish- 
ment, but the rum which comes to the Ameiican and 
Euiopean markets is chiefly the produce of the West 
India Islands and Guiana The ordinary method of 
working m the West Indies is the following A wash is 
prepared consisting of sugar skimmiugs 4 parts, lees of 
still or dunder 5 parts, and molasses 1 part, the quantity 
prejiared being equal to the capacity of the still in use 
Dundei consists of the residue of the still from previous 
distillations, and it takes the place of a ferment, besides 
which the acetic acid it contains, derived from the fei- 
mentmg wash of previous operations, has a favouiable 
influence on the progress of attenuation The wash pre- 
pared as above is placed m the fermenting vat, where, 
according to weather and other conditions, the fermenta- 
tion proceeds more or less briskly, but usually a week or 
ten days is the period leqiiired for attenuation, duimg 
which time the scum formed is removed from, the surface 
of the vat twice daily When sufficiently attenuated, the 
wash IS run into the still, which is geneially of a simple 
construction, and distilled off, the first product being 
“low wines,” which on redistillation come over as “high 
wines” 01 strong rum When a Pontefex still is used, 
which contains two intei mediate “retorts” between the 
still and the woim, a strong spirit is obtained at the fiist 
distillation. The charge of wash yields from 10 to 12 
per cent of rum, of an average strength of 25° over 
pioof Pure distilled rum is an entirely colourless liquid, 
blit as imported and sold it generally has a deep biown 
colour imparted by caramel or by storage in sherry casks. 
It has a peculiar aroma, derived principally from the pre- 
sence of a minute proportion of butyric ether. Rum varies 
very considerably in quality, the finest being known as 
Jamaica rum, whether it is the product of that island or 
not An inferior quality of mm is known among the 
French as tafia, and the lowest quality, into the wash for 
which debris of sugar cane enters, is called negro rum, and 
IS mostly consumed by the coloured woikers in the sugar 
houses and distilleries The planters sometimes put rinds 
and slices of pme-apple into the barrels in which rum is 
matured, to improve and add to its flavour, and occasion- 
ally anise and other flavouring ingredients are also used. 
The spiiit prepared from molasses of beet-sugar factories 
cannot be classed with rum The product has a highly 
disagreeable odour and taste, and it can only be rendered 
fit for consumption by repeated distillation and concentra- 
tion to a high degree of strength, whereby the spirit is 
rendered “silent,” or has only a faint rum flavour In 
this condition it is used for mixing with strongly flavoured 
rum, and for the prepaiation of a fictitious rum, the 
flavour of which is due to “rum essence,” — a mixture of 
artificial ethei, birch hark oil, and other substances Cane- 
sugar molasses enters laigely into the materials from which 
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Aeevck ('yv)j spnit of Java and tlie Indian Arclii- 
pelago, Ls prepared, but its flavour dejiendb moie on palm- 
tree toddy, winch also is a constituent of the 'v^U'^h The 
imports of lum into the United Ivingdom and the home 
coubumption have been decreasing for a numbei of years ^ 

PbUMFOTlD, Cou^'T See Thompson, Sip Benjamin 
Mohammed b Mohammed b. Hubam albalkhf, 
better known as Maulana Jalal-uddin Riimi, the greatest 
Suflc poet of Persia, was horn on the 30th of September 
1207 (604 A H 6th of Piabi' I ) at Balkh, in Kliorasan, 
wheie his family had resided from time immemorial, rich 
in property and public renown He claimed descent from 
the caliph Abiibekr, and fiom the Ivhwaribm shJh Sultan 
"Ala-udclln b Tukush (1199—1220), whose only daughter, 
Malika-i-JahAn, had been married to Jalal-uddin’s grand- 
fathei Her son, Mohammed, commonly called Baha- 
ucldin Walad, was a famous doctor of Balkh, who, to escape 
the jealousy with which the sultan iiewed his influence, 
emigiated to Asia Minor in 1212 Young Jalal-uddiu 
was only five years old at that time, but the signs of his 
future greatness in spiritual matters began already to mani- 
fest themselves in precocious knowledge and in ecstasies 
and visions After residing for some time at Malatiyah 
and afterwards at Erzinjin in Armenia, Baha-uddin was 
called to Larindah in Asia Minor, as principal of the local 
college, and theie young Jalal-udcbn, who had meanwhile 
grown under the careful tuition of his father in wusdom and 
holiness, attained his maturity, and manied in 1226 Jauhar 
Khatun, the daughter of LAla Sharaf-uddm of Samarkand 
Finally, BahA-uddin was invited to Iconium by 'Alci-uddin 
Kaikubcld (1219-1236), the sultan of Asia Mmoi, or, as it is 
commonly called in the East, Eiim, — whence JaHl-uddm’s 
surname (taMcdliis) Eflmi 

After Bahd-uddln’s death m 1231, JalAl-uddin went to 
Aleppo and Damascus for a short time to study, but, as 
the mere positive sciences in which he had been particu- 
laily trained failed to satisfy him, on his return to Iconium, 
where he became by and by professor of four separate 
colleges, he took for nine years as his spiritual guide 
Sayyid BurhAn-uddfn Husainl of Tirmidh, one of his 
father’s disciples, and later on the wandering Siifi Shams- 
uddln of Tabriz, who arrived in Iconium on the 29th of 
November 1244, and soon acquired the most powerful 
influence over JalAl-uddln, who even adopted his name 
as takhallus in his ghazals or mystic odes Shams- 
uddui’s rather aggressive character, however, roused the 
indignation of the people of Iconium against him, and 
duiing a not in which JalAl-uddm’s eldest son, ‘AU-uddin, 
was killed, he was arrested and probably executed, at 
least he was no more seen This fate of his teacher and 
friend, together with the untimely death of his son, threw 
JalAl-uddin into deep melancholy, and m remembrance of 
these victims of popular wrath he founded the order of 
the Maulawf or (in Turkish pronunciation) Mewlewi der- 
vishes, famous for their piety as well as for their peculiar 
garb of mourmng, their music and their mystic dance 
(samA), which is the outward representation of the circling 
movement of the spheres, and the inward symbol of the 
circling movement of the soul caused by the vibrations of 

^ Rwn Slimb is a kind of liqueur, ox cold punch, the basis of which is 
rum, lemon juice, and sugar It is prepared by adding to 34 gallons 
of proof rum 2 oz of the essential oil of orange and an equal quantity 
of essential oil of lemon dissolved in one quart of spiiit, and 300 Bb of 
refined sugar dissolved iii 20 gallons of water This combination is 
thoroughly mixed together, after which there is added sufficient orange 
juice or solution of tartaiic acid to produce a slight pleasant acidity 
After agitating the mixture again for some time, 20 gallons of water 
are added, bnngingtlie quantity up to 100 gallons, and the agitation of 
the whole is continued for half an hour In about a foitmglit’b time 
the shiiib should he hiilliant and leady for bottling Other flavourmg 
ingredients are occasionally added, and the componnd may be vaned 
accoidmg to taste 
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a Suii’& fervent love to God The establishment of this 
Older, which still possesses, nuraeious clomteis. throughout 
the Tmkish empire, and the leadei^hip of which has been 
kept in JaLil-uddm’s family in Iconium uninterruptedly for 
the last SIX bundled jears, gave a new stimulus both to 
the zeal and energy and the poetical inspiration of the 
great shaikh Most of his matchless odes, in which he 
soars on the wings of a genuine enthusiasm, high over 
earth and heaven up to the throne of xlltnighty God, were 
composed in honour of the Maulavvi dervishes, and even his 
ojnis mayiiunHj the 2Iathnawl or, as it is usually called, The 
Sp'o itual Mathiawi (mathnawd-i-ma'navvi), a ijioduction of 
the highest poetical and religious intuition in six books or 
daftars, with 30,000 to 40,000 douhle-ihymed verses, can 
be traced to the same source The idea of this immense 
collection of ethical and moial jirecepts, interwoven with 
numerous anecdotes and comments on verses of the KorAn 
and sayings of the Prophet, wEich the Eastern \\ orld reveres 
as the gieatest devotional work, the study of which secures 
eternal bliss, was first suggested to the poet by his favourite 
disciple Hasan, better known as HusAm-uddm, who became 
in 1258 JalAl-uddin’s chief assistant He had frecjuently 
observed that the members of the Mania wi fraternity read 
with great delight the mystic mathnawls of Sand’i and 
Farid-uddiu 'Attar, and induced his master to compose a 
similar poem on a larger scale JalAl-uddin readily fell lu 
with this suggestion and dictated to him, wuth a short 
interiuption, the whole woik during the lemaining years 
of his life Soon after the completion of this masterpiece 
Jalal-uddin died on the 17th of December 1273 (672 ah. 
5th of JumAdii II ), worshipped as a saint by high and low. 
His first successor in the rectorship of the Maulawi 
fiatermty was HusAm-uddin himself, after whose death m 
1284 JalAl-uddin’s younger and only surviving son, Shaikh 
BahAudd-in Ahmed, commonly called SultAii Walad, and 
favourably known as author of the mystical mathnawl, 
Rahdhifidma, or the Book of the Guitar (died 1312), was 
duly installed as grand-master of the order. 

Jalal uddin’s life is fully described in Shams-iuldfn Ahmed 
A.Mki'sMamkib-uVa'nfin (viitten between 718 and 754 A H ), the 
most impoitant portions of which have been translated by J W. 
EedUouse in the pieface to his English metrical version of The 
Mesnevi, Tool the Fust (London, 18bl , Triibner’s Oiieiital senes) 
Complete editions luve been punted in Bombay, Lucknow, 
Tabiiz, Constantinople, and in Bulak (with a Tuikish transla- 
tion, 1268 ah), at the end of which a seventh daftar is added, 
the genuineness of which is refuted by a lemark of Jalal-uddin 
himself in one of the Bodleian copies of the poem, Ouseley, 294 
(f 323® sq ) The levised edition by 'Abd-ullatif (made between 
1024 and 1032 A H ) is still unpublished, but the same author’s 
commentary on ^eMathmxoi, Latd'if-ulmdnawl, and hisglossai-y, 
Latd’if-allitgMt, have been lithographed in Cawnpoie (1876) and 
Lucknow (1877) lespectively, the latter under the title Farhang- 
%-mathnau t For the other numerous commentaries and foi further 
biographical and literaiy particiilai-s of Jalal-uddin see Eien’s Cat. 
of the Persian MSS of the Bi it Mus , vol ii p 5S4 sq. , A 
Sprenger’s Oudh Oat , p 489 , Sii Gore Ouselej, Notices of Persian 
Poets , 112 fig , andH Ethe, \nMorgenlmidischeStudie.n,ljev^^iQ, 
1870, p. 95 sq Select poems from Jalal uddin’s diwan (often 
styled Diwdn-z-SIujims-i- Tabriz) have been translated in German 
verse by Y von Rosenzweig, Yienna, 1838 (HE) 

HUMIFAHTS See Mammalia, vol. xv p 431 

RUMKER, Carl Ludwig Christian (1788-1862), 
German astronomer, was born in Mecklenburg on May 28, 
1788 He served in the British navy for some years until 
1817 , in 1821 he went to New South Wales as astronomer 
at the observatory built at Parramatta by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane (see Observatory, vol xvii p 716) He re- 
turned to Europe in 1831, and took charge of the school 
of navigation at Hamburg and the observatory attached 
to it His piincipal work is a Catalogue of 12,000 fixed 
stars from meridian observations made at Hamburg, 
published in 1843 In 1857 he retiied and went to reside 
in Lisbon, where he died on December 21, 1862 
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HUNCIALVN', ALEX 4 .NT)m (1736-1785), hiUoncal 
pamtei, was born in Edinbmgh in 1736 He studied at 
the Eoulis’s Academy, Glasgow, and at the age of thirty 
pioceeded to Pi,ome -^here he spent five years It was at 
this time that he became acquainted with Pnseli, a kindred 
spirit, between, whose productions and those of Kunciman 
there is a marked smiLlanty The painter’s earliest efEoits 
had been in landscape, “other artists,” it was said of 
him, “ talked meat and drink, hut be talked landscape ” 
He soon, however, turned to historical and imaginative 
subjects, exhibiting his Hausicaa at Play with her 
Maidens in 1767 at the Free Society of British Artists, 
Edinbmgh On his return from Italy, after a brief 
residence in London, where in. 1772 he exhibited in the 
Eoyal Academy, he settled in Edinburgh, and was appointed 
master of the Trustees’ Academy He was patronized by 
Sir James Clerk, whose hall at Penicuik House he decorated 
with a senes of subjects from Ossian He also executed 
various religious paintings and an altarpiece in the 
Cowgate Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, and easel pictures 
of Cymon and Iphigenia, Sigismunda "Weeping over the 
Heart of Tanered, and Agrippina Landing with the Ashes 
of Germatucns He died in Edinburgh on October 4, 
1785 His works, while they show high intention and 
considerable imagination, are frequently defective m form 
and extravagant in gesture 

RUNCIMAH, JoEir (1744-1766), historical painter, a 
younger brother of the above, accompanied him. to Rome, 
and ^ed at Naples in 1766 He was an artist of great 
promise His Flight into Egypt, m the National Gallery 
of Scotland, is remarkable for the precision of its execution 
and the mellow richness of its colouring 

RUNCORN, a market-town and seaport of Cheshire, is 
pleasantly situated on the south side of the Mersey and 
near the terminus in that river of the Bridgewater, the 
Mersey and Irwell, and the Trent and Mersey Canals, 15 
miles SE of Liverpool and 15 NE of Chester The 
Mersey, which here contracts to 400 yards at high water, 
IS crossed by a wrought-iron railway bridge 1500 feet in 
length The modern pro&peiity of the town dates from 
the completion in 1773 of the Bridgewater Canal, which 
heie descends into the Mersey by a succession of locks 
The town W'us made an independent landing port m 1847, 
and within lecent years large additions have been made 
to the docks and warehouses The town possesses ship- 
building yards, iron foundries, rope works, tanneries, and 
soap and alkali works The popnlation of the urban sani- 
tary ch&tiiet (area 1490 acres) in 1871 was 12,443, and in 
1881 it was 15,126 

Owing to the Mersey heiug here fovclahle at low water, the place 
was m early tunes of consideiable military impoitance On a lock 
which fomeily jutted some distance farthei into the Meisey 
Etiiolfieda erected a castle in 916, bnt of the building theie are 
now no lemami She is also said to have founded a town, hut 
piobably it soon afterwaids fell into decay, as it is not noticed m 
Domesday The feiiy is noticed in a ch alter m the 12th century. 

RUNE See Alphabet, vol i pp 607, 612, and 

SCAJSTDmAVXAN LANGUAGES 

RUNEBERG, Johan Ludwig (1804-1877), Swedish 
poet, was born at Jakobstad, m Finland, on the 5th of 
February 1 804 Brought up by an uncle at Ulefiborg, he 
entered the university of Abo in the autumn term of 1822, 
and in 1826 began to contribute verses to the local news- 
papers In the spring of 1827 he received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, and shared in the calamity which, in 
September of the same year, destroyed the city and uni- 
versity of Abo with fire Runeberg accepted a tutorship 
at Saarijarvi, in the interior of Finland, where he remained 
for three years, studying hard and writing actively The 
university had been removed after the great fire to Hel- 
singfors, and in 1830 the young poet letnrned thither, as 
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amanuensis to the council of the university In the same 
year he published his first volume of 2)^he7 (Poems), and a 
collection of Servian folksongs translated into Swedish 
In 1831 his verse romance Giafve7h% Petrho (The Giave 
in Perrho) received the small gold medal of the Swedish 
Academy, and the poet married the daughter of Dr Teng- 
strum, archbishop of Finland For a tractate on the Medea 
of Euripides he was m the same year appointed university 
lecturer on Roman literature In 1832 he leaped at one 
bound to the foremost place among Swedish poets with 
his beautiful little epic Elgslyttcmne (The Elk-Hunters) ; 
and in 1833 he published a second collection of Lyrical 
poems His comedy P'iiarm fi an Landet Country 
Lover) was not a success m 1834 He returned to more 
characteristic fields in 1836, when he published the 
chaiming idyl m hexameters called Hanna In 1837 
Runeberg accepted the chair of Latin at Borga College, 
and resided in that little tovra for the rest of his life 

Prom BorgJ he continued to pour forth volumes of 
verse, and he was now recognized in his remote Finland 
retirement as second only to Tegner among the poets of 
Sweden In 1841 he published Hadeschda, a romance of 
Russian life, and Julquall&i (Christmas Eve), an idyl. 
The third volume of his lyrical pieces bears the date 1843, 
and the noble cycle of unrhymed verse romances called 
Ktong Fjalar was published in 1844. Finally, in 1848, 
he achieved a great popular success by his splendid senes 
of poems about the war of independence in 1808, a senes 
which bears the name of FanriL Stals Sagner (Ensign 
Steel’s Stories); a second series of these appeared in 
1860. From 1847 to 1850 the poet was rector of Boigfi 
College, a post which he laid down to take the only 
journey out of Finland which he ever accomplished, a visit 
to Sweden in 1851 His later writings may be briefly 
mentioned In 1853 he collected his prose essays into a 
volume entitled Smarre BeTattelser In the same year lie 
was made president of a committee for the preparation of 
a national Psalter, which issued, in 1857, a Psalm-Book 
largely contributed by Runeberg for public use He once 
more attempted comedy in his Kan ej (Can’t) in 1862, 
and tragedy, with infinitely more success, in his stately 
Kungarne pa Salamns (The Kings at Salamis) in 1863. 
He collected his writings m six volumes in 1873-74. 
Runeberg died at BorgA on the 6th of May 1877 

The poems of Runeberg show the influence of the Greeks and of 
Goethe upon Ins miud, but he possesses a gieat originality In 
an age of conventionality he was boldly realistic, yet iievei to the* 
sacrifice of artistic beauty Less known to the lest of Europe 
than Tegnei, he yet is now generally considered to excel liim as a 
jioet, and to mai’k the highest attainment hitherto reached by 
imaginative liteiature in Sweden 

The life of JolianLudvlg' Buneleighas not jot been wiitten in clotail, altliough 
it IS laid to Be In piepaiation The fullest account of Ins life and woilvs is that, 
whiclifonns the intioductaon to the iSamInde Shnftet of 1873 Itwaewulten 
By Trof NyBlom A mlnate cntieism of EuneBeig’s pnncipal poems, Avith 
tianslations, occupies pp 98-133 of Gosse’s St^idia %n the Lxtm atni e of Aoi Ihern 
Europe, 1870 A selection of his Jyjical pieces -was puBlithed in mi English 
tianslatlon By Measts Mngnusson and Palmci m 1ST8 

RUNNING In this mode of progression the stop is 
lighter and gait more lapid than in walking, from which 
it differs in consisting of a succession of springs fiom too 
to toe, instead of a series of steps from toe to heel As 
an athletic exercise, it has been in vogue from the earliest 
times, and the simple foot race, hpog.o's, run straight from 
starting point to goal, was a game of the Gieek pent- 
athlon It was diversified with the SiavXoSpo/xos, in which 
a distance mark wag rounded and the starting and winning 
points were the same, and also by the §/o6/ios ottXitIpv, 
which might be compared to the modern heavy marching 
order race In ancient Italy running was practised in 
circus exhibitions, as described by Virgil {JEm, v 285 sg) 
In modern fames it has been developed almost into a science 
by the Anglo-Saxon race m Great Britain and North 
America, till the distances recently covered appear almost 
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fabulous compared with the perfoimances up to the end 
of the first half of the century In aU kinds of run- 
ning the entire weight of the body is thrown on the toes, 
from which light strides are taken with all possible fiee- 
doin of action fiom the hips At starting the feet are 
placed about a foot apart, the body being inchned slightly 
forward, with the weight of it on the right or hiiideimost 
foot A bent double position with the feet -wide apart is 
on no account advisable The stait cannot be made too 
quickly on the signal being given Two oi three short steps 
are taken to get fairly into stride, after which the runnei 
should look straight before him, set his eyes steadfastly on 
the goal, and run tow'ards it at his longest and quickest 
stride, care being taken not to swerve or get out of stride. 

Running is usually thus classified — (1) sprinting includes all 
distances up to 400 jaids , (2) medium distances lange from one 
quarter to three qiiaiters of a mile , (3) long distances aie tho«e 
of one mile and upvaids The first-named is the most popular, 
and IS much practised in the north of England, especially at 
Sheffield, which may be termed the home of spimt running It is 
less fatiguing than long distances and requires less aiduous tiamnig, 
while stien^h to a ceitam extent replaces wmd A great point m 
sprinting is to obtain a good start, for which pm pose incessant 
practice is required A first-class spun ter when at full s[eed will 
clear fiom 8 to 9 feet m eachstiide, and Ins toes leave the ground 
with inconceivable lapidity AVheii in good condition he will lun 
100 yards at top speed in one breath, and probably 150 yards with- 
out di aw mg a second one The quickest authenticated times m 
which shoit distances have been lun on perfectly level ground 
aie as follows —120 yards, 11^ sec , 150 yaids, 15 sec , 200 yards, 
19;^ sec , 300 yards, 30 sec , and 400 yaids, 43| sec 

Of meibum distances the quarter mile lace is by far the most 
difficult to lun, as a combination of speed and enduiance is lequi- 
site 111 fact a runner should he able to spunt the whole way Six 
bundled yards and half a mile aie the other chief distances in this 
class of innnmg The stride is slower than in sprinting, and a 
man cannot maintain the same speed throughout as is possible up 
to 800 yards The best authenticated times are — quarter mile, 
4S| see , 600 yards, 1 inin 11-|- sec , half mile, 1 min 53^ sec , 
1000 yaids, 2 mm 13 sec , three quarter mile, 3 mm 7 sec 

Light W’uy men are best fitted for long-distance running, wheie 
stamina and wind are moie useful than speed The strides must 
be long and light After some miles a runner is unable to keep 
the weight of the body on his toes any longer owing to fatigue, 
puts Ins heels down, and nins flat-footed The times accomplished 
of late yeais by long-distance lunners are most remarkable Those 
for the chief distances are as follows . — mile, 4 mm 16i sec , 

2 miles, 9 mm llj sec , 8 miles, 14 mm 36 sec 4 miles, 19 
mm 36 sec , 5 miles, 24 mm 40 sec , 10 miles, 61 mm 6|-sec , 
20 miles, 1 li 56 mm 38 sec , 30 miles, 3 h 15 mm 9 sec , 
40 miles, 4 h 34 mm 27 sec , 50 miles, 6 h 8 mm , 100 miles, 
18 li 26 mm 30 sec , 200 miles, 35 li 9 mm 28 sec , 300 miles, 
68 h 17 mm 6 sec , 400 miles, 85 h 52 mm , 500 miles, 109 h 
18 mill 20 sec , 600 miles, 137 h 25 min 10 see ; 610 miles, 140 li 
34 min 10 sec 

Neaily all lunning contests now take place on prepared cindei 
paths, which from then spiingmess assist speed consideiably A 
lunnei’s diess should be as light as possible, and consist meiely of 
a thin jeisey, a pair of diaweis covering the w'aist and loins and 
extending downwaids to the top of the knee caps, and heelless lun- 
nmg shoes with a few shoit spikes m the soles just under the tiead 
of the loot The spikes aie longer for spiintmg Chamois leather 
socks foi the toes and ball of the foot may be added, since they 
dimmish concussion as each foot reaches the giound Since the 
introduction of Athletic Spouts (see vol m p 12) into England 
and America commenced in 1860 the populaiity of amateur run- 
mug laces has vastly inci eased These contests are governed by 
the rules ot the Amateur Athletic Association At Sheffield a 
code of lulos has been drawn up for the regulation of the more 
impoitant piofessional handicaps 

ETJPERT (Ukodbbrt), St, a kinsman of the Merovingian 
house, and bishop of Worms, was invited (696) to Eegens- 
burg (Ratisbon) by Theodo of Bavaria, but finally settled 
in Salzburg, the bishopric of which was his foundation 
He IS regarded as the apostle of the Bavarians, not that 
the land was up to that time altogether heathen, but 
because of his services in the promotion and consohdation 
of its Christianity. 

The Scmch Srodherti Oonfessoi ^s have been punted in the 
Arclhvo fur OesUrrmTi GmhvMe, 1882, from a lOth-centitry MS 
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BIJPEBT (1619-1682), prince of Bavaria, the thud 
son of Frederick V, elector palatine and king of Bohemia, 
and of Elizabeth, sister of Charles I of England, was boin 
at Plague on December 18, 1619 In 1G30 he w'as placed 
at the umveisity of Leyden, wheie he showed paiticular 
readmefaB in languages and in militaiy cliBcqtline In 1633 
he was with the iirince of Orange at the siege of Rhyn- 
berg, and served against the Spaniards as a volunteer m 
the prince’s life-guard In December 1635 he was at the 
English comt, and was named as leadei of the propobed 
expedition to Madagascar In 1G36 lie visited Oxford, 
when he was made mastei of aits Retuimng to The 
Hague in 1638, he made the first display of liis reckless 
bravery at the siege of Bieda, and shoitly afterwards was 
taken piisoner by the Austrians in the battle before 
Lemgo For three years he was confined at Linz, where 
he Withstood the endeavouis made to induce him to 
change his religion and to take service with the emperor. 
Upon his release in 1642 he returned to Ihe Hague, and 
from thence went to Dover, but, the Civil War not having 
yet begun, he leturned immediately to Holland Chailes 
now named Rupert general of the horse, and he joined 
the king at Leicester in August 16-42, being piesent at 
the raising of the standard at hTottmgham He was also 
made a knight of the Cartel. It is particularly to he 
noticed that he brought with him several military inven- 
tions, and, especially, introduced the German discipline ” 
in his cavahy operations He at once displayed the most 
astonishing activity, fought his first action with success at 
Worcester in September, and was at Edgehill on October 
23. At Aylesbury and Windsor, on the march to 
London, he received seveie checks, but after desperate 
fighting took Brentford In 1643 he captured Ciren- 
cester, but failed before Gloucester, and in February 
issued his declaration denying the various charges of 
inhumanity which had been brought against him At the 
end of March he set out from Oxford to join the queen at 
York, took Birmingham, and, after a desperate resistance, 
Lichfield, but was there suddenly recalled to the court at 
Oxford to meet Essex’s expected attack Chalgrove fight, 
at which during one of his incessant raids he met Hampden, 
was fought on June 18 On July 11 he joined the queen 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and escorted her to the king at 
Edgehill He then began the siege of Bristol, which he 
took on July 26, and he took pait in the futile attempt 
on Gloucester, where he failed to repulse Essex’s relieving 
force , In the skirmish previous to the first battle of 
Hewbury he checked the enemy’s advance, and in the 
battle itself displayed desperate courage, following up the 
day’s work by a night attack on the retiring army In 
the beginning of 1644 he was rewarded by being made 
earl of Holderness, duke of Cumberland, and president 
of Wales In February he was at Shrewsbury, from 
whence he administered the affairs of Wales, in March 
he went to relieve Newark, and was back at Shrewsbury 
by the end of the month. He then marched north, 
relieving Lathom and taking Bolton, and finally relieving 
York in July At Marston Moor he charged and routed 
the Scots, hut was in turn completely beaten by Crom- 
well’s Ironsides He escaped to York, and thence to 
Richmond, and finally by great skill reached Shrewsbury 
on July 20 On November 21 he was repulsed at Abing- 
don, and on 23d he entered Oxford with Charles He had 
meanwhile been made generalissimo of the armies and 
master of the horse Against him, however, was a large 
paity of courtiers, with Digby at their head. The in- 
fluence of the queen, too, was uniformly exerted against 
him In May 1645 he took Newark by storm. His 
advice to march northwards was overruled, and on J une 
14 the experiences of Marston Moor were repeated at 
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Kaseby Eupert fled to Bristol, AYbence lie counselled the 
king to come to terms 'wnth the parliament In his con- 
duct of the defence of the town, this “ boldest attaquei in 
the world for personal courage” showed how much he 
“ wanted the patience and seasoned head to consult and 
advise for defence ” (Pepys) His surrender of the town 
aftei only a three weeks’ siege, though he had promised 
Charles to keep it four months, caused his disgrace with 
the king, who revoked all his commissions by an order 
dated September 1 1, and in a cold lettei ordered him to 
seek his subsistence beyond seas, for which purpose a pass 
was sent him Kupert, hovever, broke thiough the enemy, 
reached the king at Oxford, and was there reconciled to 
him He challenged an investigation of his conduct, and 
was triumphantly acqmtted by the council of war He 
appeals, too, to have lemonstrated personally with Charles 
in terms of indecent violence He then apphed bo the 
parliament for a pass This, however, was ofiered only on 
unacceptable conditions On June 24 Eupert was taken 
prisoner by Eairfax at Oxford, and on July 5, at the 
demand of the parliament, sailed from Dover for France 
He was immediately made a marshal in the Fiench 
service, with the command of the English there He 
received a wound in the head at Armentieres during 1647 
The greater part of the English fleet having adhered to 
Charles, and having sailed to Holland, Ptupert went with 
the prince of Wales to The Hague, wheie the charge of it 
was put into his hand He immediately set out in 
January 1649 upon an expedition of organized iiiracy 
111 February, after passing without molestation through 
the Parliamentary ships, he was at Kinsale, of which he 
took the fort. He relieved John Grenville at the Scilly 
Isles, and practically crippled the English trade. 
Attacked by Blake, he sailed to Portugal, and was received 
with kindness by the king, Blake, however, blockaded 
him in the Tagus, and demanded his surrender Euioert 
broke through the blockade and sailed to uhe Meditei- 
ranean, landing at Barbary, and refitting at Toulon, thence 
he proceeded to Madeira, the Canaries (m 1652), the 
Azores, Cape de Vercl, ancl the West Indies, sweeping the 
ocean between the latter places for a considerable time. 
Finding it impossible, however, to escape the indefatigable 
pursuit of Blake, he returned to France m 1653 He was 
now invited to Pans by Louis XtV , who made him master 
of the horse , he had also au offer from the emperor to 
command his forces He travelled for some whde, and 
was again in Pans in 1655. His movements, however, at 
this time are very uncertain, but he appears to have 
devoted his enforced leisure to engraving, chemistry, the 
perfection of gunpowder, and other aits, especially those 
of military science Whether he was the actual discoverer 
of mezzotinto engraving, in which he was skilful, is un- 
certain, but this seems probable 

At the end of September 1660 Rupert returned to 
England, he was abroad during 1661, was placed on the 
privy council m April 1662, and in October was one of the 
commissioners for Tangiers, in December he became a 
member of the Eoyal Society In August 1664 he was 
appointed to command the Guinea fleet against the Dutch, 
and set sail in October. On June 6, 1666, he gained 
with Monk a great victory over the Dutch, and on his 
return had his portrait painted by Lely along with the 
other admirals present at the battle. He again put to 
sea in May 1666, to hinder the junction of the Dutch and 
French, and returned in the beginning of June after a 
heavy defeat, his ship having stuck on the Galloper Sands 
during the fight He was obliged to justify himself 
before the council. In January 1667 he was very ill, hut 
recovered after the operation of trepanning At this time 
he is mentioned as one of the best tennis players m the 
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nation On October 22, 1667, he leceived with Monk 
the thanks of the House of Commons foi his exertions 
against the Dutch at Chatham, and he was again at 
sea in April 1668 He was always staunch in his Pro- 
testant principles, and was carefully kept in ignorance of 
Charles’s Catholic plot in 1670 In August of that yeai 
he was constable of Wmdsoi, and busied himself with the 
fitting up of the Eound Tower, a turret of which he 
conveited into a workshop He shared in the prevail- 
ing immorality of the time, his favourite mistress being 
the celebrated actress, Mrs Hughes In 1673 he was 
appointed lord high admiral, and fought two battles with 
the Dutch Fleet on May 28 and August 11, but could do 
httle through the backwardness of the French in coming 
to his assistance This appears to have so annoyed him 
that he henceforward eageily helped the anti-French jearty 
He was an active member of the Board of Trade, and 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company Till his death, 
on Hovemher 29, 1682, he lived in complete retirement at 
Windsor (o a ) 

EUPEET’S LAJSTD See Hunsois’s Bay Company and 
Horth-West Teeeitoey 

EUPTUEE See Hernia 

EUSH. Under the name of rush or lushes, the stalks 
or fistular sfcemhke leaves of several plants have mmoi 
industrial applications The common rushes (species of 
Juncvs) aie used in many parts of the world for chair- 
bottoms, mats, and basket work, and the pith they 
contain serves as wicks in open oil-lamps ancl for tallow- 
candles, — whence iiishhght The bulrush, dejAan- 

tvm, is used in Sindh for mats and baskets Under the 
name of rushes, species of Scirpus and other Gyperacex are 
used for chair-bottoms, mats, and thatch The elegant 
rush mats of Madras are made from Pcipyru& pangoui 
The sweet rush, yielding essential oil, is Andvopogon 
Bclwenanthm, known also as lemon grass Large quantities 
of the “horse tail,” JSqmseUm Inemale, are used under the 
name of the Dutch or scouring rush, for scouiiug metal 
and other haid suifaces on account of the laige pioportion 
of silica the plant contains 

EUSH, Benjamin (1745-1813), the Sydenham of 
America, was born near Bristol (12 miles from Phila- 
delphia), on a homestead founded by his grandfather, 
who had followed Penn from England m 1683, being of 
the Quaker persuasion, and a gunsmith by trade After 
a careful education at school and college, and an a232Jron' 
ticeship of six years with a doctor in Philadel 2 )hia, Rush 
went for two years to Edinburgh, where he attached 
himself chiefly to Cullen He took his M D. degree 
there m 1768, spent a year more in the hospitals of 
London and Pans, and began practice m Philadeliihia at 
the age of twenty-four, undertaking at the same time 
the chemistry class at the new medical school Ho at 
once became a leading spirit in the political and social 
movements of the day He was a friend of Franklin’s, 
a member of Congress for the State of Pennsylvania in 
1776, and one of those who signed the Declaration of 
Independence the same year He had already wiitten on 
the Test Laws, “Sermons to the Eich,” and on Negro 
Slavery, having taken up the last-named suhject^f 
instance of Anthony Benezet, whose Hutovvial Account of 
Gwmea was the inspiration of Clarkson’s celebrated college 
essay twelve years after In 1774 he started along with 
James Pemberton the first anti-slavery society in America, 
and was its secretary for many years When the political 
crisis ended in 1787 with the convention for drawing up 
a federal constitution, of which he was a member, he 
retired from public life, and gave himself up wholly to 
medical practice. In 1789 he exchanged his chemistry 
lectureship for that of the theory and practice of physic , 
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and wlien the medical college, ■which he had helped to 
found, was absorbed by the university of Pennsjdvania in 
1791 he became professor of the institutes of medicine 
and of clinical practice, succeeding in 1805 to the chair of 
the theory and practice of physic He was the central 
figure in the medical world of Philadelphia, as Cullen -was 
at Edinburgh and Boerhaave at Leyden. Much of his 
influence and success was due to his method and regularity 
of life on the Franklin model. During the thiity yeais 
that he attended the Pennsylvania Hospital as physician, 
he IS said to have never missed his daily visit and never to 
have been more than ten minutes late Notwithstanding 
a weak chest, which troubled him the greater part of his 
life, he got through an enormous amount of work, literary 
and other , he was a systematic early riser, and his leisure 
at the end of the day was spent in reading poetry, history, 
the moral sciences, and the hke, with his pen always in his 
hand His temperament was of the gentle sort, and his 
conversation and correspondence abounding m ideas It 
IS stated by his friend Dr Hosack of New York, that Rush 
was successively a Quaker, an Anabaptist, a Presbyterian, 
and an Anglican He gained great credit when the 
yellow fever devastated Philadelphia, in 1793, by his 
assiduity in visiting the sick (as many as one hundred and 
twenty in a day\ and by his bold and apparently success- 
ful treatment of the disease by bloodletting When he 
began to prosper in practice, he gave a seventh part of 
his income m charity. He died in 1813, after a five days’ 
illness from typhus fever. Nine out of a family of thirteen 
children survived him, all prosperously settled 

Bush’s writings cover an immense range of subjects, including 
language, the study of Latin and Greek, the moral faculty, 
capital punishment, medicine among the American Indians, 
maple sugar, the blackness of the negio, the cause of animal life, 
tobacco smoking, spiiit drinking, as well as a long h-t of moie 
strictly professional topics His last ■woik was an elaboiate treatise 
on the Diseases of the Mind (1812) He is best know n now by the 
five volumes of Medical Inquines and Obseriations, which he 
brought out at intervals fiom 1789 to 1798 (two latex editions 
revised by the author) Epidemiology, and yellow feier in parti- 
cular, was the subject on which he wrote to most purpose His 
treatment of yellow fever by bloodletting helped moie than any- 
thing else to make him famous, although the practice would now 
be condemned His views as to the oiigin and diffusion of 3 ellow 
fever have a more peimanent interest He stoutly maintained, as 
against the doctrine of importation from the West Indies, that the 
yellow fevei of Philadelphia was geneiated on the spot by noxious 
exhalations, although he does not appear to have suspected that 
theie was something special or specific in the filthy conditions of 
soil 01 harhoui mud w'liich gave use to the miasmata For a 
number of 3 ears he expressed the opinion that yellow fever might 
become catching from person to peison, under ceitain aggravated 
circumstances , but m 'the end he professed the doctime of absolute 
uon-contagiousness He became well known in Euiope as an 
autboiity on the epidemics of fever, and was elected an honoiary 
member of seveial foreign societies 

See eulogy liy Hosack (Eisayi, 1 , New Toik, 1834), with biogiapliical details 
taken from a letter of Bush to Piesident John Adams, also references in the 
woiks of niaeker, Gioss, and Bowditch on the history of medicine in Amenta 
His pait in the yellow fevei controvti sies is indicated by La Roche (IWow 
Eever tn Philadelphia from 1699 to ISSU, 2 v ols , Philadelphia, 1855) and by 
Bancroft (Esiny on the Yellow Fever, London, 1811; His services as an ahoh- 
tionist pioneer are rccoi ded in Claikson's Ilisioi y of the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade 

RUSHWORTH, John (c 1607-1690), tke compiler of 
the Historical Collections commonly described by his name, 
was born in Northumberland about the year 1607 After 
a period of study at Oxford, hut not, it appears, as a 
member of the university, he came to London, was entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and was in due course called to the bar 
As early as 1630 he seems to have commenced attendance 
at the courts, especially the Star Chamber and the 
Exchequer Chamber, not for the purpose of practising his 
profession, but m order that he might observe and record 
the more remarkable of their proceedings. On the meeting 
of the Long Parliament in 1610 he was appointed assistant 
clerk to the House of Commons, and was m the habit of 
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making short-hand notes of the speeches he heard de- 
livered in debate He himself states that it was from 
his report that the words used by Charles I during his 
memorable attempt to seize the “five members” were printed 
for public distribution under the king’s oiders Being an 
expert horseman, it seems that Rush worth w’as frequently 
employed by tl e House rs their messenger as well as in 
the capacity of clerk When the king left London, and 
while the earl of Essex w^as general, he ivas often the 
bearer of communications from the parliament to one or the 
other of them In 1645 iSir Thomas Fairfax, to ivhom he 
was distantly related, and who was then in command of 
the Parliamentary forces, made him his secretary, and he 
remained ivith the array almost continuously until 1650. 
In 1649 he was at Oxford, and the degree of master of 
arts was conferred on him by the university In 1652 he 
was nominated one of the commissioners for the reform of 
the common law, and in 1658 he was elected member for 
Berwick in the parliament of the commonwealth Almost 
immediately before the Restoration he published the first 
volume of his Histoncal Collections, which had been sub- 
mitted in manuscript to diver Cromw'ell, with a very 
laudatory dedicatiou to Richard Cromwell, then Lord 
Protector. But the turn of events induced him to with- 
draw this dedication, and he subsequently endeavoured 
without success to conciliate Charles 11. by presenting him 
with some of the registers of the privy council which had 
come into his possession In the convention of 1660, 
w'hich recalled the king, he sat again as member for 
Berwick In 1677 he was made secretary to Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, then lord keeper, and he was returned for 
Berwick a third and a fourth time to the parliaments of 
1679 and 1681 Soon after this he appeals to have fallen 
into straitened circumstances In 1684 he was arrested 
for debt, and cast into the King’s Bench prison, where he 
died, after lingering for some time in a condition of mental 
infirmity, the res'ult of excessive drinking, in 1690, 

En&hvioith’s Eistoiieal Collections of Diiiate Passages of State, 
Weighty Mattel s m Law, and ReinaikabU Pioeecdings in Pat ha- 
ment was repunted in eight folio volumes lu 1721 The eighth 
volume of this edition is an 'account of the tiial of the eail of 
Stiaffoid, the other seven volumes being comeined with the 
miscellaneous tiansaefions of the period fiom 1618 to 1648 Only 
the first three \olumes and the tiial of Sti afford weie oiiginally 
published in Eushwoith’s lifetime , but the manuscript of the 
other volumes -was left by him ready foi the pi ess The extieme 
value of the woik is well known to all inquireis into the history of 
the Civil "War, and much of the information it contains is to he 
found nowheie else Its impaitiahtj’-, however, can hardly he 
seriously maintained, and hence it is necessary to consult it -with 
some caution. 

RUSSELL, John Russell, Earl (1792-1878), a 
statesman who for nearly half a century faithfully repre- 
sented the traditions of Whig politics, was the third son of 
John, sixth duke of Bedford, and was born in Hertford 
Street, Mayfair, London, 18th August 1792, one of the 
most terrible months in the annals of the French Revolu- 
tion Whilst still a child he was sent to a private school 
at Sunbury, and for a short time he was at Westminster 
School Long and severe illness led to his being placed, with 
many other young men sprung from Whig parents, with 
a private tutor at Woodnesborough in Kent Following 
in the footsteps of Lord Henry Petty, Brougham, and 
Horner, he went to the university of Edinburgh, then the 
academic centre of Liberalism, and dwelt in the house of 
Prof Playfair, whom he afterwards described as “ one of 
the best and noblest, the most upright, the most bene- 
volent, and the most liberal of all philosophers” On 
leaving the umversity, he determined upon taking a foreign 
tour, and, as the greater part of Europe was overrun by 
French troops, he landed at Lisbon with the intention of 
exploring the countries of Portugal and Spain. Lord John 
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Eussell had previously arrived at the conelubion tliat the 
continuance of the war with France was necessary for the 
restoration of the peace of Euiope, and his convictions 
were deepened hy the experience of travel On the dth 
May 1813, ere ha was of age, he was returned for the 
ducal borough of Tavistock, and in this he resembled Loid 
Chestei field and other aristocratic legislators, who weie 
entrusted with the duty of lawmaking before they had 
arrived at years of discretion After the battle of Water- 
loo the Whig lepresentatives in pailiament concentrated 
their efforts in promoting financial reform, and in lesistmg 
those arbitrary settlements of the Continental countries 
which found fa\our in the eyes of Metteinxch and Castle- 
reagh In foreign politics Lord John Eussell’s oratorical 
talents weie especially shown m his struggles^ to pi event 
the nnion of ISTorway and Sweden. In domestic questions 
he cast in his lot wnth those wdio opposed the repressive 
measures of 1817, and piotested that the causes of the 
discontent at home should be lemoved by remedial legisla- 
tion Wien failuie attended all his effoits he resigned his 
seat for Tavistock, and meditated permanent withdrawal 
from public life, but was dissuaded from this step by the 
arguments of his friends, and especially by a poetic appeal 
from Tom Moore In the parliament of 1818—20 he 
again represented the family borough m Devon, and in May 
1819 began his long advocacy of parhamentary reform by 
moving for an inqiiny into the corruption which prevailed 
in the Cornish constituency of Grampound During the 
first parliament (1820-26) of George IV. the county of 
Huntingdon accepted Lord John Kussell’s services as its 
representative, and it was his good fortune to secure in 
1821 the disfranchisement of Grampound, but his satis- 
faction at this triumph was diminished by the fact that 
the seats weie not transferred to the constituency which 
he desired This was the sole parliamentary victoiy 
which the advocates of a reform of the repiesenta- 
tion obtained before 1832, but they found cause foi 
congiatulation m othei triumphs Lord John Russell piaid 
the penalty for his advocacy of Catholic emancipation with 
the loss m 1826 of his seat for Huntingdon county, but he 
found a shelter in the Irish borough of Bandon Bridge 
He led the attack against the Test Acts by carrying in 
February 1828 with a majority of forty-four a motion for 
a committee to inquire into their operations, and after 
this decisive victory they were repealed He warmly 
suppoited the Wellington ministry when it realized that 
the king’s government could only be carried on by the 
passing of a Catholic Relief Act For the greater part of 
the short-lived parliament of 1830-31 he served his old 
constituency of Tavistock, having been beaten in a contest 
for Bedford county at the general election by one vote , 
and, when Lord Grey’s Reform ministry was formed, Lord 
John Eussell accepted the office of paymaster-general, 
though, strange to say, he was not admitted into the sacred 
precincts of the cabinet This exclusion from the oflficial 
hierarchy was rendered the more remarkable by the 
circumstance that he was selected (1st March 1831) to 
explain the provisions of the Reform Bill, to which the 
cabinet had given its formal sanction The Whig ministry 

were soon met by defeat, but an appeal to the country 
increased the number of their adheients, and Lord John 
Eussell himself had the satisfaction of being chosen by the 
freeholders of Devon as their member. After many a 
period of doubt and defeat, “ the bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill ” passed into law, and Lord John stood 
forth in the mind of the people as its champion Although 
it was not till some years later that he became the leader 
of the Liberal party, the height of his fame was attained 
in 1832. After the passing of the Eeform Bill he sat for 
the southern division of Devon, and continued to retain 


the place of paymastei-general in the ministries of Lord 
Grey and Lord Melbourne The former of these cabinets 
was broken up by the withdrawal of Mr Stanley, after- 
wards Lord Dei by, on the proposal for reforming the Irish 
Church, when he emphasized Lord John Eussell’s part in 
the movements by the saying “ Johnny ’& upset the coach 
the latter was abruptly, if not rudely, dismissed by William 
IV when the death of Lord Spencer promoted the leader 
of the House of Commons, Lord Althorp, to the peerage, 
and Lord John Eussell was proposed as the spokesman of 
the ministry in the Commons At the general election 
which ensued the Tones received a considerable accession 
of strength, but not sufficient to ensure their continuance 
in oflSee, and the adoption by the House of Commons of 
the proposition of the Whig leader, that the surplus funds 
of the Irish Church should be applied to general education, 
necessitated the resignation of Sii Eobert Peel’s ministry 
In Lord Melbourne’s new administration Lord John 
Eussell became home secretary and leader of the House of 
Commons, but on Ins seeking a renewal of confidence from 
tbe electors of South Devon, he was defeated and diiven 
to Stroud Although the course of the Wing ministry 
was not attended by uniform prosperity, it succeeded in 
passing a Municipal Eeform Bill, and iii carrying a settle- 
ment of the tithe question in England and Ireland At 
the close of its career the troubles in Canada threatened a 
severance of that dependency from the home country, 
whereupon Lord John Eussell, with a courage which nevei 
deserted him, took charge of the department, at that time 
a dual department, of war and the colonies In May 
1839, on an adverse motion concerning the administration 
of Jamaica, the ministry was left with a majouty of five 
only, and promptly resigned the seals of office Su Eobert 
Peel’s attempt to form a ministry was, however, frustrated 
by the refusal of the queen to dismiss the ladies of the 
bedchamber, and the Whigs resumed their places Their 
prospects biightened when Sir John Yards Buller’s motion 
of ‘‘ no confidence ” was defeated by twenty-one, but the 
glimpse of sunlight soon faded, and a similar vote was 
some months later cained by a majority of one, whereupon 
the Whig leader announced a dissolution of jiaihament 
(1841) At the polhng booth his friends weie smitten hip 
and thigh , the return of Lord John Eussell for the City of 
London was almost their solitary triumjfii. On Sir Eobert 
Peel’s resignation (1846) the task of forming an administra- 
tion was entrusted to Lord John Eussell, and he remained 
at the head of affairs from 1846 to 1852, but Ins tenure of 
office was not marked by any great legislative enactments. 
His celebrated Durham letter on the threatened assump- 
tion of ecclesiastical titles by the Roman Catholic bishops 
weakened the attachment of the Peelites ” and alienated 
his Irish supporters The impotence of their opponents, 
rather than the strength of their friends, kejit the Whig 
ministry in power, and, although beaten by a majority of 
nearly two to one on Mr Locke King’s County Franchise 
Bill in February 1851, it could not divest itself of office 
Lord Palmerston’s unauthorized recognition of the French 
coup d’eiai was followed by his dismissal, but he had 
his revenge in the ejectment of his old colleagues a few 
months later During Lord Aberdeen’s administration 
Lord John Eussell led the Lower House, at first as foreign 
secretary, then without portfolio, and lastly as presi- 
dent of the council In 1854 he brought in a Reform 
Bill, but m consequence of the war with Russia the bill 
was allowed, much to its author’s mortification, to droji 
His popularity was diminished by this failure, and although 
he resigned in January 1855, on Mr Roebuck’s Crimea 
motion, he did not regain his old position in the country. 
At the Vienna conference (1855) Lord John Eussell was 
England’s representative, and immediately on his return 
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iie became secietary of the colonies , but the eirors in 
bis negotiations at the Austrian capital followed him and 
forced bun to retire For some years after tlnFi be was the 
“ stormy petrel ” of politics He was the chief instrument 
in defeating Lord Palmerston in 1857 He led the attack 
on the Tory Eeforra Bill of 1859 A reconciliation was 
then effected between the rival AYhig leaders, and Lord 
John Eussell consented to become foreign secietaiy in 
Loid Palmerston’s ministry, and to accept an earldom 
During the Ameiican War Earl Eussell’s sympathies with 
the North restrained his country from embarking in the 
contest, but he was not equally successful in his desire to 
ijrevent the spoliation of Denmark On Lord Palmerston’s 
death (October 1865) Earl Eussell was once more sum- 
moned to form a cabinet, but the defeat of his ministry 
in the following June on the Eeform Bill which they had 
introduced was followed by his retirement from public 
life His leisure hours were spent after this event m the 
preparation of numberless letters and speeches, and m the 
composition of his EecoUeciions and Suggestions, but every- 
thing he wrote was marked by the behef that all philo- 
sophy, political or social, was summed up m the Whig creed 
of fifty years previously. Earl Eussell died at Pembroke 
Lodge, Eichmond Park, 28th May 1878 

For more than half a century Earl Russell lived in the excitement 
of political life He participated in the troubles of "Whiggism befoie 
1832, and shaied in its tiiumph aftei that event He expounded 
the principles of the first Reiorm Bill and lived to see a second 
earned into law by the Conservative ministry of Loid Derby Un- 
limited confidence in his own lesources exposed him to many jests 
from both fiiend and foe, but he lightly estimated his powers, and 
they carried him to the highest places in the state His tragedies 
and his essays are foi gotten, hut his woiks on Fox are among the 
chief authorities on Whig politics Earl Russell was twice married, 
— first, in 1835, to Adelaide, daughter of Mr Thomas Listei, and 
widow of Thomas, second Lord Ribblesdale, and secondly, in 1841, 
to Lady Frances Ann Maria, daughtei of the second earl of Mmto 
By the former he had tw'O daughters, by the latter three sons and 
one daughter His eldest son, Loid Anibeiley, piedeceased him 
9th January 1876 (W P C ) i 

EUSSELL, William Eussell, Loud (1639-1683), the 
third son of Lord Eussell, afterwards fifth earl and still 
later first duke of Bedford, and Lady Anne Carr, daughter , 
of the infamous countess of Somerset, was born September | 
29, 1639. Nothing is known of his early youth, except • 
that about 1654 he was sent to Cambridge with his elder 
brother Francis. On leaving the university, the tw’o 
brothers travelled abioad, visiting Lyons and Geneva, and 
residing for some while at Augsburg His account of his 
impressions is spirited and interesting. He was at Pans 
in 1658, but had returned to Woburn m December 1659. 
At the Eestoration he was elected for the family borough 
of Tavistock For a long while he appears to have taken 
no part m public affairs, but rather to have indulged in 
the follies of court hfe and intrigue , for both in 1663 and 
1664 he was engaged in duels, in the latter of which he 
was wounded In 1669 he married the second daughter 
of the earl of Southampton, the widow of Lord Vaughan, 
thus becoming connected with Shaftesbury, who had mar- 
ried Southampton’s niece With his wife Eussell always 
lived on terms of the greatest affection and confidence 

It was not until the formation of the “ country party,” 
in opposition to the policy of the Cabal and Charles’s 
French-Catholic plots, that Russell began to take an active 
part in affairs He then joined Cavendish, Birch, Hamp- 
den, Powell, Lyttleton, and others in vehement antagonism 
to the court. With a passionate hatred and distrust of 
the Catholics, and an intense love of political liberty, he 
united the desire for ease to Protestant Dissenters His 
first speech appears to have been on January 22, 1673, in 
which he inveighed against the stop of the exchequer, the 
attack on the Smyrna fleet, the corruption of courtiers with 
French money, and “the ill ministers about the king” 
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I He also suppoited the proceedings against the duke of 
Buckingham In 1675 he moved an address to the king 
j for the removal of Danby from the roj al councils, and for 
his impeachment On February 15, 1677, in the debate 
on the fifteen months’ proiogation, he moved the dissolu- 
tion of parliament, and in March 1678 he seconded the 
address praying the king to declaie war against Francs 
The enmity of the country party against Danby and 
James, and their desire for a dissolution and the disbanding 
of the army, were greater than their enmity to Louis The 
Flench king therefore found it easy to form a temporary' 
alliance with Eussell, Hollis, and the opposition leaders, by 
which they engaged to cripple the king’s power of hurting 
France, and to compel him to seek Louis’s fnendship, — 
that fneud&hip, however, to be given only on the condition 
that they in their turn should have Louis’s support for their 
cherished objects Eussell in particular entered into close 
communication with Eouvigny, who came over with money 
for distribution among members of parliament By the tes- 
timony of Earillon, however, it is clear that Eussell himself 
utterly refused to take any part in the intended corruption. 

By the wild alarms which culminated in the Popish 
Terror Eussell appears to have been affected more com- 
pletely than his otherwise sober character would have led 
people to expect He threw himself into the party which 
looked to Monmouth as the representative of Protestant 
interests, a grave political blundei, though he afterwards 
was in confidential communication with Orange On 
November 4, 1678, he moved an address to the king to re- 
move the duke of York from his person and councils At 
the dissolution of the pensionary parliament, he was, in 
the new elections, returned for Bedfordshire. Danby was at 
once overthrown, and in April 1679 Eussell was one of the 
new privy council formed by Charles on the advice of 
Temple Only six days after this we find him moving for 
a committee to draw up a bill to secure rehgion and pro- 
perty in case of a Popish successor He does not, how- 
ever, appear to have taken part in the exclusion debates at 
this time. In June, on the occasion of the Covenanters’ 
rising m Scotland, he attacked Lauderdale personally in 
full council 

In January 1680 Eussell, along with Cavendish, Capell, 
Powell, Essex, and Lyttleton, tendered his resignation to 
the king, which was received by Charles “with all my 
heart.” Cn June 16 he accompanied Shaftesbury, when 
the latter indicted James at Westminster as a Popish re- 
cusant j and on Cctober 26 he took the extreme step of 
moving “how to suppress Popery, and prevent a Popish 
successor” , while on November 2, now at the height of his 
influence, he went still further by seconding the motion 
for exclusion m its most emphatic shape, and on the 19th 
earned the bill to the House of Lords for their concurrence. 
The hmitation scheme he opposed, on the ground that 
monarchy under the conditions expressed in it would be 
an absurdity The statement, made by Echard alone, that 
he joined in opposing the indulgence shown to Lord Straf- 
ford by Charles m dispensing with the more horrible parts 
of the sentence of death — an indulgence afterwards shown 
to Eussell himself — is entirely unworthy of credence Cn 
December 18 he moved to refuse supplies until the king 
passed the Exclusion Bill The Prince of Crange having 
come over at this time, there was a tendency on the part 
of the opposition leaders to accept his endeavours to secure 
a compromise on the exclusion question. Eussell, however, 
refused to give way a hair’s breadth 

Cn March 26, 1681, in the parliament held at Oxford, 
Russell again seconded the Exclusion Bill Upon the 
dissolution he retired into privacy at his country seat of 
Stratton in Hampshire. It was, however, no doubt at his 
wish that his chaplain wrote the Ztfe of Julian the Apos- 
XXL ~ 9 
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RUSSELL 


tatt, m reply to Dr Hick6-,’s eerarourf, m the lawful- 
ness of resistance in extieme cases waa defended In the 
mid schemes of Sliafteabiii y aftei the election cf Toiy 
ahenffs for London in 1G82 he had iiDshaie , upon the Mola- 
tion of the chattels, howeicr, in lCd3, he began seriously to 
consider as to the best means of roait^ting the Government, 
and on one occasion attended a meeting at which tiea'ion, 
or what minht be coii&trued aa tieabon, wa& talked Mon- 
mouth, Eases, Hampden, Sidney, and Howard of Ebcnck 
were the principal of those who met to consult On the 
bieaking out of the Eye Plot, of ivhich neither he, Essex, 
nor Sidney had the slightest knowledge, he was accused by 
iiiformeis of promising his asbistaiice to raise an insuirection 
and compaos the death of the king Etetu&ing to attempt 
to escape, he was brought bcfoie the council, when hm 
attendance at the meeting lefcrred to was charged agaiubt 
him He was sent on June 26, 1683, to the Tower, and, 
looking upon himself aa a dpng man, betook himself 
wholly to pieparation foi death Monmouth offered to 
appear to take his trial, if theieby he could help Russell, 
and Esses refused to abscond toi fear of injuung his 
friend’s chance of ebcape Before a committee of the 
council Russell, on Jime 28, acknowledged his piesence at 
the meeting, but denied all knowledge of the pioposed 
insuirection He leserved his defence, however, until hi& i 
trial He would probably have saved bis life but foi the 
perjury of Lord Howmrd The suicide of Ebsex, the news of 
which was brought into couit during the trial, was quoted 
as additional evidence against him, as pointing to the cer- 
tamty of Essex’s guilt On July 19 he w^as tried at the 
Old Bailey, his wife assisting him in his defence Evidence 
was given by aa informer that, w'hile at Shaftesbury’s 
hiding-place in Wapping, Rusbell had joined in the 
posal to seize the king’s guard, a charge indignantly demed 
by him m his farewell paper, and that he was one of a 
committee of six appointed to prepaie the scheme for an 
insurrection Howard, too, expressly declared that Russell 
had urged the entering into communications with Argyll 
in Scotland Hovvard’s perjury is clear from other wit- 
nesses, but the evidence was accepted Russell spoke with 
spiiit and dignity in his own defence, and, in especial, 
vehemently denied that he had ever been party to a design 
so wuckecl and so foolish as those of the murder of the king 
and of rebellion It will be observed that the legahty of 
the trial, in so far as the jurors were not properly qixah- 
fied and the law^ of treason was shamefully strained, was 
denied m the Act of 1 William and Mary which annulled 
the attainder Hallam maintains that the only oveit act 
of treason proved against Russell was his concurrence in 
the project of a rising at Taunton, which he denied, and 
which, Ramsay being the only witness, was not sufficient 
to warrant a conviction. 

Russell was sentenced to die. Many attempts were 
made to save his life The old earl of Bedford offered 
£50,000 or ^6100, 000, and Monmouth, Legge, Lady 
Ranelagh, and Rochester added their intercessions. Russell 
himself, lu petitions to Charles and James, offered to live 
abroad if his life were spared, and never again to meddle 
in the affairs of England He refused, however, to yield 
to the influence of Burnet and Tillotson, who endeavoured 
to make him grant the unlawfulness of i esistance, although 
it is more than probable that compliance in this would 
have saved his life He drew up, with Burnet’s assist- 
ance, a paper containing his apology, and ho wrote to the 
king a letter, to be delivered after his death, in which he 
asked Charles’s pardon for any wrong he had done him A 
suggestion of escape from Loid Cavendish he refused He 
behaved with his usual quiet cheerfulness during his stay in 
the Tower, spending his last day on earth as he had intended 
to spend the following Sunday if he had reached it He 


received the saci ament fiom Tillotson, and Biunet twice 
pleached to him Having supped with his wife, the parting 
Irona whom was his only gieat tiial, he slept peacefully, 
and spent the last morning in devotion with Burnet He 
w eut to the place of execution iii Lincoln’s Inn Eields with 
pel feet calmness, uhich vas pieseived to the last He 
died on July 21, 1683, in the forty-fourth year of his age. 

A tiuo and niodeiate summing up of liis chaiactei will bo found 
m liib Zi/e, by Loid John Eussell (0 A ) 

RUSSELL, JoHiv Scott (1808-1882), was born in 
ISOS near Glasgow, a “son of the manse,” and w^as at flist 
destined for the ministry But this intention on Ins fathei ’s 
pait was changed in consequence of the boy's eaily lean- 
ings towards practical science He attended m succession 
the universities of St Andrewb, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, — 
taking his degree m the last-named at the age of sixteen 
After spending a couple of years in woikshops, he settled 
m Edinbuigh as a lectuier on science, and soon collected 
large classes In 1832-33 he was engaged to give the 
natiual philosophy course at the university, the chau 
having . become vacant by the death of Leslie In the 
following year he began that remarkable senes of obser- 
vations on waves whose results, besides being of veiy 
great scientific impoitance, were the chief detei mining 
factor of his subsequent piactical careei Elaving been 
consulted as to the possibility of applying steam-naviga- 
tion to the Edinbuigh and Glasgow Canal, he replied 
that the question could not bo answered without expeii- 
meuts, and that he was willing to undertake such if a 
poition of the canal were placed at lus disposal The 
results of this inqiury are to be found m the Tmmactiom 
of the Boyed Society of Minhuigh {yo\ xiv), and in the 
Briti&h jissociatton Be2:)orts (seventh meeting) We need 
not say moie than that the existence of the long ivave, or 
loave of ii anslation, as well as many of its most important 
features, were here first recognized, and (to give one very 
simple idea of the value of the investigation) that it was 
clearly pointed out why there is a special rate, depending 
on the depth, of the water, at which a canal-boat can bo 
towed at the least expenditure of effort by the horse. The 
elemental y mathematical theory of the long wave is veiy 
simple, and was soon supplied by commentators on Scott 
Russell’s work, a more complete investigation has been 
since given by Stokes , and tho subject may be considered 
as certainly devoid of any special mystery Russell held 
an opposite opinion, and it led him to many extraordinary 
and groundless speculations, some of which have been pub- 
lished in a posthumous volume, 27ie Wave of Translation 
(1885) His observations led him to propose and experi- 
ment on a new system of shaping vessels, which is known 
as the loave system Tins culminated in the building of the 
enormous and unique “Gieat Eastern,” of which ii has 
been recently remarked by a competent authority that “it 
is probable that, if a new ‘ Great Eastern ’ weio now to 
be built, the system of construction employed by Mr Scott 
Russell would be followed exactly ” 

Though Ms fame will rest chiefly on the two great 
steps we have just mentioned, Scott Russell’s activity 
and ingenuity displayed themselves in many other fields, — 
steam-coaches for roads, improvements in boilers and in 
marine engines, the immense iron dome of the Vienna exhi- 
bition, cellular double bottoms for iron ships, <fec Along 
with Mr Stafford Morthcoto (now Lord Iddesleigli), he was 
joint secretary of the Great Exhibition of 1851 , and he 
was one of the chief founders of the Institution of Haval 
Architects, from the twenty-third volume of whose Trans- 
actions we have extracted much of what is stated above. 
RusseU contributed the articles Steam, Steam-Engine, 
Steam Hayigation, fee , to the 7 ih edition of the JEmy- 
clopsedia Brvtannica He died at Yentnor. June 8, 1882. 
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Paet I — Geoteal Stjevxy op the Ehssiah Eiipiee 

T he Eussian empire 13 a very extensive territory in 
eastern Europe and northern Asia, with an area 
exceeding 8,500,000 acjuaie mileb, 01 one sixth of the land 
suiface of the globe (one twenty- third of its whole super- 
ficies) It IS, however, hut thinly peopled on the average, 
including only one-fourteenth of the inhabitants of the 
eaith It 13 almost entirely confined to the cold and tem- 
perate zones. In Hova Zemhla (Hovaya Zemlya) and the 
Taimyr peninsula, it piojects within the Aictic Circle as 
far as 77“ 2' and 77° 40' H. lat ; while its southern ex- 
tremities reach 38“ 50' in Armenia, about 35° on the Afghan 
frontier, and 42^ 30' on the coasts of the Pacific To the 
west it advances as fai as 20° 40' E long m Lapland, 
18° 32' m Poland, and 29^ 42' on the Black Sea, and its 
eastern limit — East Cape in the Behring Stiait — extends 
to 191° E longitude 

The Arctic Ocean — compusing the White, Baients, and 
Kaia Seas — and the noithern Pacific, that is, the Seas of 
Behring, Okhotsk, and Japan, bound it in the north and 
east The Baltic, with its two deep indentations, the Gulfs 
of Bothnia and Finland, limits it on the noith-west, and 
two sinuous hues of frontier sepaiate it respectively from 
Sweden and Norway on the north-west and from Prussia, 
xVustria, and Eoumania on the west The southern f ion tier 
IS still unsettled, and has never remained unaltered for so 
many as twenty consecutive years Quite recently it has 
been pushed southwards, on both the western and the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, parts of Eoumania and 
Asia Minor having been annexed m 1878 In Asia, 
beyond the Caspian, the southern boundary of the empire 
remains vague ; the advance into the Turcoman Steppes 
and Afghan Turkestan and on the Pamir plateau is still 
in pi ogress Bokhaia and Khiva, though represented as 

vassal khanates, are m reahty mere dependencies of Eussia 
An approximately settled frontier-lme begins only farther 
east, where the Eussian and the Chinese empires meet on 
the borders of Eastern Turkestan, Mongoha, and Manchuria 
But even there, the province of Kuklja has recently been 
occupied by Eussia, and again restored to China , while in 
eastern Mongolia, the great overland route from Kiakhta 
to Peking, via IJiga, is in fact in the hands of Emssia, and 
it is difficult to predict how far Eussian influence may 
extend should circumstances lead it to seek a footing on 
the thinly-peopled plateaus of Central Asia 
Eussia has no oceame possessions, and has abandoned 
those she owned in last century, her islands aie mere 
appendages of the mainland to which they belong Such 
are the Aland archipelago, Hochland, Tatters, Dago, and 
Osel in the Baltic Sea , Nova Zemhla, with Kolgueff and 
Vaigatch, in the Barents Sea , the Solovetsky Islands in the 
White Sea, the New Siberian archipelago, and the small 
group of the Medvyezhii Islands off the Siberian coast, the 
Commandor Islands off Kamchatka , the Shantar Islands 
and Saghalin in the Sea of Okhotsk The Aleutian archi- 
pelago was sold to the United States in 1867, together with 
Alaska, and in 1 874 the Kurile Islands were ced^ to Japan 
A vast variety of physical features is obviously to he 
expected in a territory like this, which comprises on the 
one side the cotton and silk regions of Turkestan and 
Transcaucasia, and on the other the moss and hchen-clothed 
Arctic tundras and the Yerkhoyansk Siberian pole of cold 
— the dry Transcaspian deserts and the regions watered by 
the monsoons on the coasts of tihe Sea of Japan. Still, 
the border regions, that is, two narrow belts in the north | 
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and south, ho left out of account, a sti iking uniformity of 
physical featuiG pie\aii5 High plateau^, lAe thc-e of 
Pam.r (the “Eoof of the Vfoild') or of Aruienia, and 
high mountain chains like the snow-cLtd buiniu.tu ot the 
Caucasus, the Alay, the Thiati-Slian, the Sajam aic L.tt 
with only on the outskirts of the empne 

Viewed hioadly by the physical geogiaphci, it appcLi- V' o.au 
as occupying the territoncb to the uoith-webt ol that giCi t ' 
plateau-belt of the old continent — the bacLhoiic of Abia 
■ — which spreads with decreasing height and v. idth from the 
high tableland of Tibet and Pamir to the low gi plateaus of 
Mongolia, and thence north-eastwards through the Titim 
region to the furthest extieimty of Asia. It may he saul to 
consist of the immense plains and flat lands v.hich extend 
between the plateau-helt and the Aictic Ocean, including 
also the senes of parallel chains and hilly spuis which shiit 
the plateau-helt on the north-west It extends over the 
plateau itself, and crosses it, beyond Lake Baikal only 

This belt — the olde&t geological continent of Asia- 
being unfit for agriculture and for the most part unsuited 
for permanent settlement, ivhile the oceanic slopes ot it 
have from the dawn of histoiy been occupied by a dense 
population, has long prevented Slavonian colonization fioin 
leaching the Pacific Eu&sians happened to cross it 111 the 
17th centuiy, only in its nairowest and most northerly 
part, thus reaching the Pacific on the foggy and fiozen 
coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk , and two centimes elapsed 
ere, after colonizing the depressions of the plateau around 
Lake Baikal, the Eussians crossed the plateau in a more 
genial zone and descended to the Pacific by the Amur, 
rapidly spreading farther south, up the nearly uninhabited 
Usuri, to what is now the Gulf of Peter the Great In 
the south-western higher portions of the plateau-belt the 
empire has only recently planted its foot on the Pamir , as 
we write, it is endeavouring to get command of the lower 
passages which give an easy access to the Afghan portion 
of the plateau; while already, within the pre&ent centmy, 
it has established itself firmly on the pdateaus of Armenia 

A broad belt of hilly tracts — m every respect alpme in TLt 
character, and dispilaying the same variety of climate and 
orgamc life as alpjme tracts usually do — skirts the plateau- 
belt throughout its length on the north and north-w^est, 
forming an intermediate region between the plateaus and 
the plams The Caucasus, the Elburz, the Kopet-dagh, 
and Paropamisus, the intricate and imperfectly known net- 
work of mountains west of the Pamir, the Thian-Shan and 
Alartau mountain regions, and farther north-east the Altai, 
the still unnamed complex of Minusinsk mountains, the 
intricate mountam-chams of Sayan, with those of the 
Olekma, Yitim, and Aldan, all of which are ranged en, 
kkelm — the former from north-west to south-ea&t, and the 
others from south-west to north-east — aE of these belong 
to one immense alpine belt bordering that of the pdateaus. 

These have long been known to Eussian colonists, who, 
seekmg to escape leligious prosecutions and exactions by 
the state, eajrly penetrated into and rapidly pushed their 
small settlements up the better valleys of these tracts, and 
continued to spread everywhere as long as they found no 
obstacles in the shape of a former population or m unfavour- 
able chmatic conditions. 

As for the fiat-lands which extend from the Alpine hill- The 
foots to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and assume the flat-lands, 
character either of dry deserts m the Aral-Oaspian de- 
pression, or of low table-lands in central Eusaa and 
eastern Siberia, of lake-regions in north-w^t Eussia and 
Finland, or of marsby praines in western Siberia, and of 
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huidms in the far north,— their monotonous surfactb aie 
diieiBified by only a tew, and these for most part low, 
lull} tiaot' Recently emerged fiom the Post-Pliocene 
sea, 01 deaied of then ice-sheet co\ eiingo, they pieseue 
the veiy same features over immense stretches; and the 
few portions that use above the general elevation have 
molt the chaiactei of bioad and gentle suelhngs than 
of niountain-chaias Of this class aie the swampy plateaus 
of the Kola peninsula, gently sloping south waids to 
the lake-regions of Finland and north-west Eussia, the 
Yaldai tabfe-lands, where all the gieat rivers of Eussn 
take their rise , the broad and gently-sloping meridional 
belt of the Uial Mountains, and lastly, the Taimyi, 
Tunguska, and Veikhoyansk ridges in Siberia, which do 
not leach the snow-lme, notwuthstandmg their sub-Aictic 
position As to the picturesque Buieya mountams on the 
Amur, the forest-clothed Sikhota-ahn on the Pacific, and 
the volcanic chains of Kamchatka, they belong to quite 
another orogiaphical world, they are the border-iidges of 
the teiraces by which the great plateau-helt descends to 
the depths of the Pacific Ocean 

Rivers It 13 owing to these leading oiographical features — 
divined by Carl Eitter, but only within the piesent day 
revealed by geographical reseaich — that so many of the 
great rivers of the old continent are comprised within the 
limits of the Piussian empire Taking rise on the plateau- 
helt, or m Its Alpine outskiits, they flow iiisb, like the 
upper Ehone and Ehine, along high longitudinal valleys 
formerly filled up with gieat lakes, nevt they find their 
way through the locky walls , and finally they entei the 
lowlands, wheie they become navigable, and, desciihmg 
great cmves to avoid here and there the minor plateaus 
and hilly tracts, they bring into water-communication 
wnth one another places thousands of miles apait The 
double nvei’-sj stems of the Volga and Kama, the Obi and 
Irtish, the Angara and Yenisei, the Lena and Vitim on 
the Arctic slope, the Amur and Sungaii on the Pacific 
slope, are instances They were the tiue channels of 
Eussian colonization 

A bioad depression, — the Aral-Caspian deseit — has 
arisen where the plateau-belt has reached its greatest 
height and suddenly changes its dii action from a north- 
westein into a north-eastern one, this desert is now filled 
only to a small extent by the salt waters of the Caspian, 
Aial, and Balkash inland seas, but it bears unmistakable 
tiaces of having been during Post-Phocene times an im- 
mense inland basin There the Volga, the Ural, the Sir 
Dana, and the Oxus discharge their wateis without leachmg 
the ocean, but continue to toing life to the lapidly diying 
Transcaspian Steppes, or connect by their river network, as 
the Volga does, the most remote parts of European Eussia, 
The ex- The above described features of the physicM geography 
tension of of t}ie empiie explain the relative umformity of this wide 
tenitory, lu conjunction with the variety of physical 
features on its outskirts They explain also the rapidity 
of the expansion of Slavonic colonization over these thinly 
peopled regions, and they also throw light upon the 
internal cohesion of the empire, which cannot fail to strike 
the txaveller as heciosses this immense territory, and finds 
e\ erywhere the same dominating race, the same features 
of life In fact, in their advance from the basins of the 
Volkhoff and Dnieper to the foot of the Altai and Sayan 
hlouiitaitts, that is, along nearly a quarter of the earth's 
circumference, the Eussian colonizers could always find the 
same physical conditions, the same forests and prairies as 
they had left at home, the same facilities for agriculture, 
only modified somewhat by minor topographical features. 
Kew conditions of climate and soil, and consequently new 
cultuies and civilizations, the Eussians met with, in their 
expansion towards the south and east, only beyond the 
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Cauca&us, m the Aral-Caspian region, and in the basin of 
tbe Uburi on the Pacific coast Favoured by these con- 
ditions, the Eussians not only conquered noithern Asia — 
they colonized it 

The total population of the Eussiau empire was stated Popula- 
at 103,000,000 by estimates made in 1878-82, but it is^^™ 
multiplymg lapidly, and, as tbe surplus of birtbs over 
deaths leaches neatly 1,250,000 every year, it must now 
be somewhat moie than 106 milhons 

IVithm the empire a very great diveisity of nationalities 
IS compused, due to the amalgamation or absorption by 
the Siavoniau lace of a variety of Ural-Altaic stems, of 
Turco-Tartars, Tuico-Mongolians, and various Caucasian 
stems Statistics as to their lelative strength are still 
very imperfect, and their ethnical lelations have not as yet 
been completely detei mined , but, considered broadly, they 
may be classified as follows . — 

A The Letto-Slavomans compiise (a) the Lithuanians 
and Letts on tbe lowei Uiemen and Duna, and ( 6 ) the 
Slavomans, that is, the Poles on the Vistula and Niemen 
and the Eussians — Great, Little, and White — whose 
propel abodes are lu Euiopean Eussia, south of a line 
drawn from the Gulf of Finland to the middle Volga 
Spreadmg from this region towards the north-east, east, 
and south-east, they have colonized north-east Eussia, the 
Ural region, Caucasus, Siberia, and large parts of tbe 
Kirghiz Steppe, — the leading feature of then colonization 
havmg always been penetration in compact masses among 
the ouginal inhabitants Thus, on noithern Caucasus 
the Eussians (chiefly Little Eussians) already constitute a 
compact rural population of nearly 1,500,000, that is, 
about a quarter of the total population of Caucasia In 
Western Siberia the Great Eussians already number 
moie than 2,300,000 agricultuiists, constituting foui- 
fifths of the entire population , in Eastern Sibeiia they 
number more than 1 , 000 , 000 , that is, probably more than 
the origmal inhabitants , and tbe Kirghiz Steppe has also 
begun rapidly to be colonized wirhin tbe last twenty years 
It is only in the moie densely peopled Turkestan, and in 
the recently annexed Transcaspian region, that Eussian 
settleis continue to bear but a small proportion to tbe 
natives (who are moie than 4,600,000 strong) The 
Slavomans altogether number more than 75,000,000, of 
which number 6,600,000 are Poles 

Swedes (310,000), Germans (1,240,000), Roumanians, 

Serbs, &c , may number altogether about 2,500,000 

B A great variety of populations belonging to the 
Caucasian race, but not yet well classified, some of which 
are considered to be remainders of formerly larger nation- 
ahties pushed aside into the mountain tracts during their 
migrations, are met with on Caucasus. Such are the 
Georgians, Ossetes, Lesghians, who fall little short of 
2,500,000, and the Armenians, about 1,000,000 

C. The Iranian branch is represented by some 130,000 
Persians and Kurds in Caucasia and Transcaucasia, and by 
Tajiks m Turkestan, mixed with Turco-Tartar Sarts. The 
nomad Tsigans, or Gipsies, numbering nearly 12,000, may 
be mentioned under tbis head, 

D The Semitic branch consists of upwards of 3,000,000 
Jews in Poland, in west and south-west Russia, and on 
Caucasus and lu the towns of Central Asia, and of a few 
thousand Karaite Jews 

E The Uial-Altaic branch comprises two great sub- 
divisions — ^the Finnish and the Turco-Tartarian stems, 
mixed to some extent with Mongolians The former (see 
below) occupy, broadly speaking, a wide stretch of territory 
to the north of the Slavonians, from the Baltic to the 
Yenisei, and include the Baltic Fiuns, the Northern Finns, 
the Volga Finns, and the Ugrians. The Russians have 
already spread among the last two in compact masses, 
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and, wkile some stems, like the Oatiaks, are rapidly 
disappearing, others, like the Mordvinians, Permians, &c , 
are losing their national character, and becoming assimi- 
lated to the Russians The We-^t Finns alone have fully I 
maintained their national features, and happen to ha\e ! 
constituted a nationahty developing into a separate state ^ 

The Turco-Tartars (nearly 10,000,000) comprise the 
Tartars, the Bashkirs, the Kirghizes, the Uzbegs, and the 
Turcomans of the Aral-Caspian region, the Yakuts on 
the Lena, and a variety of smaller stems in East Russia 
and Caucasia They occupy another broad belt which 
extends from the Aral-Caspian depression to the eastern 
parts of the Arctic coast 

F. The Mongol-Manchurian stems of the Tunguses, and 
the Golds, and the Manchus proper, come next, occupying 
the eastern parts of the mountain-belt and the plateau 
itself m Siberia, the Tunguses also projecting north-west- i 
wards, so as to separate the Yakuts from their southern 
Turkish brethren. Small stems of the same family also 
pass a nomad existence in the basin of the Amur They 
are rapidly diminishing in number, and can hardly be 
estimated at more than 50,000 

G. The Mongolian branch is represented by nearly half a 
million of Kalmucks on the Altai outskirts of the great 
plateau and around the Caspian, and by neaily 250,000 
Buriats m and around the Baikal depression 

H A variety of stems, not yet well classified, are met 
with on the Pacific coasts Such are the Tchuktchies, the 
Kamchadales, the Koryaks in the north-east, the Ghilyaks 
on the Amur, and the Amos in Saghalin 

Statistics of the relative strength of different nationalities 
m the Russian empire, which, however, must be con- 
sidered only as rough estimates, are given (m millions) in 
the following table (I ) — 
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Russians 

Poles 

Other Slavonians 

Letts 

Lithnaniana 

Swedes 

Germans , 

Othei Euiopeans 

Persians and Kurds 
Aimenians 

Tsigans and othei 
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Caucasians 
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yaks, Kamchadales 
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0 017 
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1 380 
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0 050 
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0 013 

77 878 

7 083 

2 061 

6 535 

6 238? 

4 094 

102 889 
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The area and population of the variou-s divisions of the 
Eu-sian empiie aie given in the following table — 
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P. ! .Ill- 
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Alch ing^I 
Ahtiaainr . 

Less 11 -bii . 

Conilind 

Don Cossacks 
Ekatniroslaff 

331,505 
91, .,27 
17,019 
10,515 
61,S'<G 
26,148 
7,813 
14,0 ,1 
11,912 
24,6111 

21.041 
27,52 j 
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32,702 
15,602 

17.037 
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12,839 
19,797 
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67,439 
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73,816 
14,997 

128,210 

16.224 
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20,760 
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TutkJ 
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5.9 271 

6j6 ,16 
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St.; 195 

'75,000. 

Transcaucasia 

93,929 

! 4173 77s' 

Caucasus, 1SS2-8 j 

l^2,j(l3 

6. '14 87, 

Akhal-Tekke3 
Krasnovodsk 3 
Manghisiilak 3 
Merv® 

TtdjLfl® 

lol-otan 

Seiakhs 

Caspian Sea 

1,640 

40,790 

1 80,260 
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!j" 97,000 

1 160,670 

,0,206 1 
15 70(1 ; 
d4,500, 
A (oO.OQOi 
S ) 5 000 
3‘llOiiOi‘j 
“ (12,000 

StPeteishuig . 
Samaia 

1,622 768 
2,224,003 
2 113,077 
1,471,164 
1,191,172 
2,400,310 
964,820 
1,970,094 
1,340,666 
1,617,685 

Tianscasnian 
region,® about 

390,000 

206 000 

Simbiisk 

Smolensk 

Tamboff 

Taunda 

Tcheinigdff 

Tula 

Tver 

Akmohnsk 2 
Semipalatinsk • 
Turgai.witliLnke 
Aral® 

Uralsk 2 

210,764 

188,299 

202,102 

141,474 

463, 147 

326 706 
525 332 

Ufa 

Vilna 

47,112 

16,421 

1,771,988 

1 204,740 

Kirghiz Steppes 

742,529 


Vitebsk 

Vladimn 

Volhjma 

Vologda 

Voionezh 

Vyatka 

17,440 

18,864 

27,748 

155,498 

25,443 

59,117 

1,170 987 
1,352,140 
2,062,270 

1 161,551 
2,433,657 
2,740,953 
1,082,782 

Amu-daria® 
Feiganah * 
Semnyetchensks 
Sfi daiia® 
Zerafshaii® 

39,976 

28,045 

155,297 

166,003 

19,665 

222,200 

feOb.OOO 
685 945 

1, 1119,542 
851,897 

Yaioslavl 

Sea of Azofif. 

13,751 

14,478 

Turkestan- 

408,880 

3,177,584 

Total, Russian 
piovmccs, 1882, 

1,902,092 

77,879,521 

CentialAs3a,about 

1,541,500 

5 3 '*7, >54 j 




2 Poland 
Kalisz , 

Kielce 

Lom/a . . 

Lublin 

Piotikow 

Plock 

Radom 

Sledlce 

Suvvatki 

Waisaw 

4,392 

3,&07 

774,759 

643,629 

559,816 

882,616 

865,777 

6.08,141 

644,827 

630,238 

603,174 

940,893 

Tobolsk 

Tomsk 

531,982 

329,039 

1.287 168 
1,114,748 

4,667 

6,499 

Western Siheiia 

8bl,021 

2,417,916 

4,729 

4,200 

4,769 

6,535 

4,846 

Irkutsk 

Ti ansbaikaha - 
Yakutsk ® 
Yeniseisk 

309,199 

240,781 

1,517,127 

992,870 

S8b,8T3 

497,760 

223,443 

421,010 

5,623 

Eastern Siheiia 

3,059,968 

1,501,086 

Total, Poland 

3 Finland 
Abo-B]oniLborg 
Kuopio 

Nyland 

St 31ichel . 

49,157 

9,335 

7,083,475 

344,649 

256,420 


Amur® 

Maiinrae, or Pii- 
moiskaya ® . 

173,559 

730.022 

40,533 

74,000 

4’ 588 
8,819 
8,334 
63,971 
16,627 
16,084 

202,806 

167,310 

221,360 

207,782 

3,58,480 

301,975 

Amni region 

903,581 

114 53J 

Tavastehus 

Uleaborg 

Wasa 

Wiborg . . 

Total, Siheiia 

4,824,570 

4, 093,535 

Total, Asiatic 
Russia, about 

6,548,600 

15,865 742 

Total, Finland 

144,255 

2,060,782 

Grand total, 



Total, European 
Russia 

2,095,504 

87,023,778 

Russian enipii e, 
about 

8,644,100 

102,889,520 


iTheflgnies are taken, for the areas, from &lr6ai\iz\sf&Supeificie$aer Europe, 
and, fo: the population, fiom the Sbomtl Svedemy o Evropeiskoi Ros':ii foi 1882, 
the Izvestxa, of the Caucasus Geographical Society, the Bussliy Kalen^ar, Ac The 
areas hare been redneed, taking the sqnaie kilometie as equal to 0 38611UT 
English square mile 
s Oblasts, 01 provinces 

® Olrugs, 01 otdyels (tenitoiies) under military government, the remainaer 
heing governments {gubtrmi) under civil govemois 
•* Including Batum and Sukhum 

5 According to Genei al Meyer, in Izvestm of the Russian Geogr Society, 1885, 
4 The areas for the flist thiee distnots aie given according to M. SeMlitz m 
JStissMche Rewe, 1885, 4, for the lemainder, according to Genet al Meyer Tlie 
oasis of Mervpioper extends to about 2100 square miles The popnlations are 
given vrithout the Russian military M Seidlitz estimates them as follows — 
Akbal Tekke, 42,000, Krasnovodsk, 15,300, Manghishlai, 34,500, Merv, 
160,000, Tedjefi, 7500, total, 260,000 The total population, esclndmg mihtary, 
is eshmated hy military authonties at 214,000 
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Of the aut^ gnen in tlie table, the folio ting (295,636 si|uaie 
inilp= I aio oeciipicil by inteinal waters flaigei lakes and estnanes; — 
r iiiflriean liuhsii 27 '■01 square miles 

1 .Un<> 141 

I.nhTid 1=1471 

(' lucisac 1 eis 

'•i‘jsii '1 IS, 104 „ 

JUikcstSTl 4 711 „ 

I.ij^rliir Vejtp llj^SS , 

'-lof vLff, Caspnn Sea, L.iKe Ai il 211,874 j 

i’ll I'lclniled in the above statement have the following 

'.Las (totd 91 1S2 sgiuie miles) — 


Baltic Sli(Pi' win) 
„ (linm='i) 
r.hc\ Sol 
,S'> I of Vroff 


Snhrh- The liiissirai empire falls into two great subdivisions, 
visio, ' the Euiopean and the Asiatic, the latter of which, 
ot th- lepre'entiiig an aggregate of nearly 6,500,000 square 
eminiL ^ population of only 16 million inhabitants, 

may be consideied as held by colonies The European 
dominions comprise European Eussia, Finland, which is 
in fact a separate nationality treated to some extent as an 
allied state, and Poland, whose very name has been erased 
from ofhcial documents, but which nevertheless continues 
to pni’vue its own development The Asiatic dominions 
fompiise the following great subdivisions — Caucasia 
(q !' ), under asepaiate governor-general, the Tianscaspian 
region, which is under the governor-general of Caucasus , 
the Kirghiz Steppes, Tubkestau (^v), under separate 
goveinors-generalj Western Siberia and Eastern Siberia (see 
Siberia) , and the Amur legion, which last comprises also 
the Pacific coast region and Kamchatka (see Kamchatka 
and MiEimiE Protlvce) The administrative sub- 
divisions, with their populations, as estimated for 1882 for 
European Piussia, Poland, and Caucasus, 1881 for Finland, 
and 1878-82 for the remainder (no legular census having 
been taken since 1858), are shown above in Table 11 
Cities The empire contains only twelve cities with a population 
exceeding 100,000' — St Petersburg, 929,090 (1881), Mos- 
cow, 753,469 (1884) , Warsaw, 406,260 (1882) , Odessa, 
217,000(1882), Elga, 169,330 (1881), Kharkofi, 159,660 
(1883), Kazan, 140,730 (1883), Kishmeflf, 130,000, 
Kieff, 127,250 (1874); Eodz, 113,146, in Poland (1884), 
ftaratoff, 112,428 (1882), Tifljs, 104,020 (1883), and 
Taslikend, 100,000. Accoiding to the most recent returns 
Tiliia, Orel, Eostoff, Astrakhan, brikolaieff,Duaaburg,Tula, 
iSaunia, Tagamog, Kherson, Nijm-Fovgorod, Beiditcheff, 
Bobiiiisk, Zhitomir, Minsk, Yitebsk, Elisabetgrad, Eeval, 
and Voronezh had from 94,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, while 
61 towns more in European Eussia, Finland, and Poland, 
and 20 in the Asiatic dominions, had from 50,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants The number of towns above 10,000 is con- 
siderable, but they are mostly mere administrative centres , 
many villages have greater importance. 

Only 9,263.000 (or 9 per cent ) of the aggregate popu- 
lation of Prussia iiihahit towns, the number of which is 
601 in the 60 Eussian governments The great number 
of the Eussian towns aie mere villages, their inhabitants 
depend on agriculture, and the houses are mostly built of 
wood, only 127,000 out of about 787,000 houses in 
towns being built of stone Of the 68,600,000 who in 
1882 foimed the iiiral population of European Eussia 
the greater part were settled in 555,278 villages, almost 
entiiely built of wood, nearly one-seventieth of the houses 
are destroyed by fire yearly (164,400 out of 10,649,000 
in 1882) 

Govern- Eu.ssia is an absolute and strongly centralized monarchy 
The primary unit of state organization is the village com- 
munity, or ymr. A number of such communities are united 


into volosts, whose pea-sant inhabitants elect an eldei {vohd- 
noy starshna) and a peasants' tiibmial {volostmy snd) 
Placed, howevei, under the uncontrolled lule of a state 
official — the mn’ovoy posi cdmL — and of the police, the eldei 
of the volost and ins clerk have become raeie organs of 
the local police and tax-gatheiers, while the tribunal of the 
volost IS at the meicy both of influential land-pioprietors 
and of the wealthier peasants or merchants The system 
of local self-government is continued in the elective clistiict 
and provincial assemblies — the zemstvo — on the one hand, 
and on the other in the elective j u&ticea of the peace o- 
voy siidia), wffiose periodical gather mgs {mnovoy syesd) aie 
courts of appeal against the decisions of the individual 
justices But neither of these institutions — and least of all 
the zemstvo — is capable of acquiring the necessary inde- 
jiendeuce The zemstvos — one for each district, and an- 
other for thepiovmee — consist of a repieseiitative assembly 
(:e7)isloye sohramye) and an executive imnslaya 'iiprava) 
nominated by the former The sohramye consists of thiee 
classes of delegates — the landed propiietors (all nobles 
possessing moie than 590 acres, and delegates fiom the 
remamdei, along with delegates fiom the clergy in their 
capacity of landed proprietors) , representatives of the mer- 
chants, artisans, and urban population , and representatives 
of the peasants, indiiectly elected, — matters being usually 
so adjusted that this class is less numerous than the aggre- 
gate of the other two In theory the zemstvos have large 
j)owers in lelation to the incidence of taxation, as well as 
111 matters affecting education, public health, roads, &c 
But in reality they are for the most part compelled to 
limit themselves to the adjustment of the state taxation, 
which is so high that new taxes foi education, sanitaiy 
purposes, and so on, must necessarily be very limited 
Moreover, the decisions of the zemstvos aie jealously con- 
trolled by the representative of the central Govorninent, — 
the governor, — and promptly annulled whenever they 
manifest a different spirit from that prevailing for the time 
at the court Disobedience is punished by dissolution, 
sometimes by adminisfciative exile These ciicumstaucos 
have hcljied to eliminate fiom the zemstvos the better 
elements which at first entered into their composition The 
greater number of thorn are inspued now with the .same 
red-tapeism as the mimsteiial chancelleries, oi are lefuges 
for proprietors m search of a salary Still, m several 
pirovmces a' good deal of most useful work has been done, 
especially educational, by those zemstvos in which the 
peasants aie in a inajoiity oi the proprietors arc inspiied 
with a more liberal spirit , while several other zemstvos 
have recently made extensive and most valuable inquiries 
into the condition of agrieultme. industry, &c 
Since 1870 the municipalities have had institutions 
like those of the zemstvos All owners of houses, and 
tax-paying merchants, artisans, and ivorkmen, are enrolled 
on lists in a descending order according to tlieir assessed 
wealth The total valuation is then divided into throe 
equal parts, each of which elects an equal number of reiiro- 
sentatives to the duma The executive is in the hands of 
an elective mayor and an uprava which consists of several 
members elected by the dwm Both are, in fact, function- 
aries under the governor, and the municipal institutions 
have no leal mdepeudent life ^ 

The organs of the central government in the provinces 
are the uryndmls (a kind of gardes-chmnpUm) in the 
Tillages, the stanovoys and ispravmh (chiefs of the police) 
in the districts, and the governors (a kind of Napoleonic 
prefect) m each government — all invested, the uryadniks 


r See Goloratehoff, Tea Teats of Mefoms %n The Finances of the 

Zismsilw (ofBeial puljlleahon) , Dityatin, Municipal Self-Government in Fussia, 
2 Yols , and vei’y numeious and 7'alual3le papers in tlie leriows Vyesimik Mmpy, 
Otaehestvemyya Zapisli, Russhaya Mysf &c 
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included, with powers whieli are the nioiee:::tenaive a& they 
aie totally tindefined Theie is also in each, government 
a special gendarmerie tinder the “chief of gendarme',” 
who usually is also the head of the ‘ third section ’ of the 
Imperial Chancery. The name of the third section has 
been lecently abolished, but the institution still continues 
It has chaigc of the secret pohee of the state, and ban 
mobt vaiied functions, such as the arrest of supposed 
political offeadei.-5, then exile to >Sibeiia, the dehveiy of 
separation papeis to spouses desiring divorce, and so on 
♦Several goveuiiuents aie placed under special governois- 
general, whom the recent law on the “state of siege” 
invests with almost dictatonal powers. 

The higher admimstration is lepresented by the emperor, 
who unites the supreme legislative, executive, and judicial 
poweis, and is surrounded by four distinct councils — the 
committee of mmistem, the council of the empire, the 
senate, and the Holy Synod The ministers, who aie con- 
sidered as executing the will of the czar, and aie nominated 
by him, are invested with very extensive powers, their 
circulars for the interpretation of laws have greater weight 
than the laws themselves The council of the empire, 
wdiich consisted m 1884 of G 4 members, nominated by the 
emperor, besides the ministers and several members of the 
imperial family, is a consultative body foi matters of legis- 
lation The senate, also nominated by the empeior, has 
two distinct functions Seven “departments” of it aie 
admmistiative , they promulgate the laws, examine the acts 
of governors, adjudicate in their conflicts with zemstvos, 
and, in theory^ can make lenionsfcrances to the emperor, — 
m fact they merely legister and piomulgate laws Two 
other “ departments ” are courts of cassation A special 
department, reinforced by representatives of nobility, pro- 
nounces judgment in pohtical cases The Holy Synod, 
consisting of metropolitans and bishops who sit there m 
turn, has the superintendence of religions affairs 

JustiCB The judicial system intioduced m 1864 was conceived lu a 
very liberal spuit, which, unfortimately, has not been main- 
tained Thus a “pielxmiuaiy iiistmetion,” made by the “thud 
section” in political cases, toi hy the jiolice, has been subse- 
quently intioduced The “judges of instruction,” nremovable hy 
law, have not yet been nominated, their functions being discharged 
hy substitutes’ entirely dependent upon the minishy Elective 
justices of the peace decide in all cases involving less than 500 
roubles, or less than six months' impiisonment Then decisions 
can he brought hy appeal hefoie the district gatheimg of the jus- 
tices of the peace, and thence befoie the senate All ciiininal 
cases involving seveiei penalties aie tiled by juues, whose veidicts 
can he set aside only by a coiut of cassation, but aie not lespected 
in eases having a so-called “ political ” aspect Political offences 
aie tiled hy tiibunals composed acl Iwc Civil eases in which moie 
than 500 loubles are involved aie tiied hy conits of justice, with 
appeal to chaniheis of justice 

Clime 111 18/'9 in European Russia,— exclusive of six Lithuanian and 
White Russian governments,— 42,530 peisons weietiied before the 
courts, and 59,600 before the justices of the peace, the convictions 
being lespectively 27,397 and 36,742 The aggregate numhei of 
condemnations pionoiineed in 1882 was 46,018 in European Russia, 
that IS, 5 9 condemned in each 10,000 , only 4836 of them weie 
women On Jauuaiy 1, 1882, 93,108 peisons weie m jail , 530,307 
men and 66,073 women (the latter with 30,769 children) were 
imprisoned dnimg the year, while 625,280 pnsoneis weie libeiated 
or exiled, and on January 1, 1883, the number of piisoneis m 
jail (excluding those ot Saghalin and Caucasus) was 97,337 Moie 
than 20,000 are annually tianspoited to Siheiia 

Atlimms- The empue is divided for administrative pniposes into goyern- 

tiative ments {giibemiya) or territories {oblast), of which theie are 50 in 

divisions European Russia and 10 in Poland Each goveinment, or territory, 
IS divided into eight to fifteen districts {uyezd) The Asiatic 
dominions aie divided' into one lieutenancy {namyestnitehesho), 
that of Caucasia, and four general govemmentb-r-Tuikestan, 
Stepnoye (Kirghiz Steppes), Bast Sibeiia, and Amur They com- 
piisa thirty-three govemmehta and teiritoiies, besides a few dis- 
tricts {ohmg, oidyel) in Transcaucasia and the Transcaspiaoi 
region, regarded almost ns separate governments In Sibeiia the 

g overnors and govemors-general are assisted hy conneJs which 
aye a consultative voice The Baltic provinces have some 
peculiar institutions. Finland is a sepaiate state, having its own 
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finances, airay, andiepiescntative institutions, r.itli hrmteci lights, 
hut ir& nuiiictLis of v.ai and the cvteiioi aie those ol the empire, 
and its inatitutions aic not alwais leapetted by the cmpeioi 

The cmjiLioi IS not the head of the eliiiich, all dtci-ioiis in tlieo- The 
logical m.itteis Iming to be gnen bj the Sjriod His influence, church 
honevei, is ray guat, as the uorniiiation ot the bishops usts with 
him In 1SS2 thue weie in Rusia 40,569 Ortbodoc churches 
and about 14,000 chapels, with 37,318 piiests, 7009 deacons, and 
45,395 sungeis Theie weie also 6752 monks and 3957 aspiiants, 

4945 nuns and 13,803 female aspiiants The chniLli budget was 
18 974, 857 loublcs in 1SS4 The monasteries and cLuiehes are 
possessed of gieat wealth, including 2950 square miles of land (a 
tLiiitoiy gieatci than that of Oldwihnig), an invested capital of 
22,634 UOU loubles, an annual subsidy ot 408,000 loubles fiom 
Goveimiiciit, and a veiy gnat nuuibei of inns, shops, punting 
establishments, huiial giouuds, &c , with whole towns coveiing an 
aggiegate aiea ot 10^ squaie miles Then total annual levenue is 
Cbtmiated at 9,000,000 loubles 

Much still lemains to be done foi the diffusion of the fiistEduca 
elements of a sound education thioughout the cmpjiie, unhappily tion. 
the endeav ours of piivate peisons in tins field and of the zemstvos 
aie foi pohtical itasons diseoiiiaqed by the Gov eminent Theie 
ate seven luuveisities — Dorpat, Kazan, Khaikoft, Kicft, Moscow', 

Odessa, and St Peteisbuig— to which may be added those of 
Waisaw' and Helsingfois . In 1SS3 the seven Russian umveisities 
had 605 inofessois and 10,528 students, and theie were 81 jiio- 
fes^ors and 1228 students at Warsaw The standaul ot teaching 
on the whole is high, and may he compaied to that of the Geiniati 
umveisities The students are haidwoiking, and geneially veij 
intelligent Mostly sous of pool jiaients, they live in extreme 
povcity, suppoitiug theniselv es chiefly hy tianslating and by tutorial 
woik Sevcie ineasuies lave been taken in 1885 in legaid to the 
umveisities Explicit legulations foi the inteipietatiouof science 
have been issued, and restuctions laid upon the teaching of philo- 
sophy and natuia] science geneially, compaiative legislation has 
been excluded fioiu the progiammes , teaching in Russian (instead 
of Geimm) has been oidered at Dorpat The students aie placed 
undei iigoious legulations in legaid to their life outside the iini- 
veiaity About 950 students in theological academies and 2500 
in higher technical schools must bo added to the above. 

The state of secondary education still leaves vtiy much to he 
desiied Theie weie in 1883 ISO gymnasiums and progy mnasiums 
foi boys in Emopean Russia, and 24 in the Asiatic dommions, and 
27 and 10 lespieetively lor gills, theie were also 73 “leal” 
schools in Euiopean Russia aud 8 ui the Asiatic dominions, and 48 
iioimal schools in Russia and 10 in the Asiatic dommions To 
these must he added the 14,800 pupils in 53 theological seminanes, 
and about 3000 in various secondary schools. The steady tendency 
of Russian society towaids ineieasing the nuiiibei of secondaiy 
schools, wheie instiuction would, be based on the study of the 
iiatuial sciences, is cheiked hy Goveinment in favour of the 
classical gymnasiums The aggiegate numbei of schools for second- 
aiy instiuction in Euiopean Russia in 1SS2 was 456 foi boys and 
384 foi girls, with 107,930 male and 79,625 female scholais Of 
these, 355 schools (45,303 hoys and 3199 girls) give piofessional 
education. 

Foi piimaiy instruction tlieie were in 1882 m Euiopean Russia 
piopei 28,329 schools, with 1,177,504 male and 362,471 female 
pupils Of the 6,231,160 loubles expended on primary schools 
only 747,772 roubles weie contubuted by Government, the 
lemainder being supplied by the zemstvos (2,512,113 louhles), hy 
mumeipalities, or hy piivate peisons Sunday schools and public 
lectures are virtually prohibited 

A chaiacteiistic teatuie of the intellectual movement in Russia 
IS its tendency to extend to women the means of leceiving higher 
instruction The gymnasiums for giils aie both numerous and 
good In addition to these, notwithstanding Goveinment opposi- 
tion, a senes of higher schools, where caieful instiuction in natural 
and social sciences is given, have been opened in the cluef cities 
uiidei the name of “Pedagogical Coiuses” At St Peteisburg a 
women’s medical academy, tbe examinations of which weie even 
inoie seaichmg than those of the ordinaiy academy (especially as 
regards diseases of women and childien), was opened, hut after 
about one hundred women had leceived the degiee of M D , it has 
been snppiessed by Government In several univeisity towns 
there are also flee teachmg establishments foi women, supported 
hy subscription, with piograiumes aud examinations equal to those 
of tbe universities In 1882 the students numbered 914 at St 
Petershuig, about 500 at Moscow, and 389 at Kazan 

Tfiie natural sciences aie much cultivated in Russia, especially Scientific 
dmingthe last twenty years Besides the Academy of Science, the societies, 
Moscow Society of Natuialists, the Mmeialogical Society, the 
Geogiaphieal Society, with its Caucasian and Siberian bianeheSj the 
aiehffiological socieiues and the scientific societies of the Baltic pro- 
vinces, all of which are of old and recognized standing, there have 
lately sprung up a senes of new societies in connexion with each 
university, and their serials are yearly growing in impoitance, as 
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also are those of the recently founded Moscow Society of Fiiendsof 
Natural Science, the Chemico-Physical Society, and vaiious medical, 
educational, and other societies The work achieved hy Enssian 
savants, especially in hiology, physiology, and chemistry, and in 
the sciences descriptive of the vast terntoiy of Eussia,* are well 
known to Europe 

Finance The finances of the empire are in a most unsatisfactory condition 
Although the revenue has doubled since 1856, and had leaehed 
69/,980, 983 roubles (£69, 79S,098)^in 1883, the expenditure, which 
was estimated at 721,337,844 roubles the same ymar, is always in 
excess of the income The national debt is rapidly augmented both 
by loans and by issues of paper money so depreciated as to be worth 
only about 60 to 63 per cent of its nominal value On January 1, 
1884, no less than 1,085,000,000 paper roubles were m ciiculation , 
and the national debt, the paper-money included, reached about 
£578,000,000, inclusive of the railway debt The great defect of 
Russian finance is that its direct taxes are chiefly paid by the 
peasantry (91 per cent of the whole), and the leveime is chiefly based 
on excise duties (direct taxes, 136,105, 320 roubles , excise duties on 
spirits, 250,291,380 , duties on tobacco and sugai, 28,569,500 , 
import duties, 101,053,000) Of the yearly revenue no less than 
436,000,000 roubles are spent in interest and smking fund on the 
debt, and for war purposes ^ 

The zemstvos, which have an aggregate yearly income of about 
thirty million roubles, liaie also a yearly defacit of fiom thiee to 
five milhon roubles The municipalities had m 1882 an income of 
only 40,076,748 roubles, theie being only nine cities which had a 
budget of more than 500,000 roubles, and five above one million 
Army. The Russian aimy has been completely reoiganized since the 
Crimean War, and compulsory militaiy service i\as introduced m 
1874 In 1884 the strength of the aimy on a peace footing was 
532,764 men serving with the eoloms, 68,786 reserve toops, 
55,599 Cossacks and irregulars, 72,626 local, depot, and instruction 
troops, 27,468 officers, 129,736 horses, and 1844 guns On a wai 
footing there weie 986,000 in the active aimy, 563,373 in the 
reserve, 148,057 Cossacks and iiregulais, 178,450 local, depSt, and 
instruction troops, 41,551 officers, 366,354 horses, and 3778 guns, 
that is, about 1,300,000 men lu field, to which number 1,000,000 
nntiained mihta could be added m case of need These high 
figures, ought, however, to be much reduced on account of the 
deficiencies of mobilization 

The irregulai troops consist of ten t'oisilos— Don, Kuban, Teiek, 
Astiakhan, Orenburg, Oral, West Siberia, Sennryetchensk, Trans- 
baikalia, and Amur All the men of these voiskos between sixteen 
and forfy-ono years of age aie bound to be ready for service in turn 
in time of peace, and to eguip themselves at then own exjiense, 
ti am and artillery being pi ovided by Government In then twofold 
capacity as peasant settlers and a militaiy foice, these men have 
contributed much to the conquest of Asia 

Since 1878 compulsory military service has been intioduced in 
Pinland The Finnisli troops (nine battalions of 4833 riflemen) 
must be employed, as a mle, for tbe defence of their ovv n countiy 
^3’' )' Notwithstanding large recent outlays, the Russian navy is by no 
means adapted to the exigencies of modem warfare ; much stress is 
therefore laid on the good organization of the torpedo flotilla The 
navy consists of 358 vessels, of 196,575 tons, cairying 24,500 men 
and 671 guns. Only 40 of these aie armoured ships, the lemainder 
being unarmoured frigates, corvettes, and cruisers, or torpedo boats 
(119), while a great number aie mere ti’ansports and small craft 
Foi- The extensive frontier is defended by many foitresses, chiefly on 
tresses, the west Poland to the west of the Vistula remains quite unpro- 
tected, fortifications being only now in couise of consti action in -^e 
south west , but the Vistula is defended by the first-class fortresses 
of Modlin (Novogeorgievsk), Warsaw, and Ivangorod, with Brest- 
Litovsk lu the rear Foi piotectiiig tins line m lear new fortifica- 
tions are being erected. The space between Poland and the Duna 
IS protected only by the citadel of Viliia and the maishes of the 
Pripet The second line of foitresses has been elected on the Duna 
and Dnieper,— Elga, Dunaburg, Vitebsk, Bobiuisk, and Kieff 
The south-western frontier is undei the protection of the advanced 
works of Bendery and Akerman, while the Black Sea coast is 
defended by Kinbmn and Otoliakoff at the enhances of the Dnieper 
and the Bug, Sebastopol in the Oiimea, battenes at Odessa and 
Nikolaieff, and a seues of minor fortifications Formidable defen- 
sive works have been erected on the Baltic at Dunamnnde, Reval, 
Narva, Oronstadt, Wibqig, Fiedenkshamii, Rolitensalm, Sveaboig’ 
Hangoudd, and in the Aland Islands A gieat number of minor 
forts are scatteied thioughout Caucasia, Transcaucasia, and 
Turkestan ; but the Pacific coast has only eaith-works at Vladi- 
vostok and Nikolaievsk 


1 Un es3 metallic oi silver loubles aie expressly mentioned, the lonWe is to ho 
taken t uoiighout the pi esent aiticle as the papei lonhle, the lecent aveiage value 
of which has been 2s stalling Tiie metallic lonble (277 71 mams of pme silveiV 
IS equivalent to 38 046 ponce steillng, hut the papei lonhle has gradually 
® ncminal value m 1861-65 to CO pa cent in 

1SS2 (see belo^Vj p 8C), 
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Pari II — Europein Russia— Geography 
The administrative bouudaiies of European Russia, apart from Bound- 
Finland and Poland, broadly coincide on the whole with the anes 
natural limits of the East-Emopean plains, wheie they suddenly 
take, eastward of the Baltic Sea, a gieat extension towards the 
noith In the north it is bounded by the Aictic Ocean, the 
islands of Nova Zembla, Kolguefl, and Vaigatcli also belong to it, 
but the Kaia Sea is leckoned to Sibeiia To the east it has the 
Asiatic dominions of the empire, Siberia and the Kirghiz Steppe, 
from both of which it is sepaiated by the Uial Mountains, the 
Ural liver, and the Caspian — ^the aclnnnistiative boundary, how- 
ever, partly extending into Asia on the Sibeiian slope of the Uials 
To the south it has the Black Sea and Caucasia, being sepaiated 
fiom the latter by the double valley of the two Manytehes— a 
channel which m Post-Pliocene times connected the Sea of Azoif 
with the Caspian The western boundary is puiely conventional 
it cioases fiist the penmsnla of Kola from the Varanger Fioid to 
the noitliein extremity of the Gull of Bothnia, making an aihitiaiy 
deflexion towaids the west, thence it runs to the Kunsche Haff 
in the southern Baltic, and thence to the month of the Danube, 
taking a great circular sw'cep to the west to embiace Poland, and 
separating Russia flora Prussia, Austnan Galicia, and Roumama 
Of this immense frontici line less than oiie-half is boideied by 
seas— nearly all of them inland seas For it is a special featme o*f 
Russia— a ieatiue winch has impiessecl a special chaiacter on its 
histoiy — that she has no fice outlet to the high seas except on the 
ice-bound shores of the Aictic Ocoan Even the White Sea is 
meiely a ramified gulf of that ocean Another warmer gulf of 
the Aictic Ocean— the Varanger Fioid— sepaiated from Russia by 
the uninhabitable plateaus of the peninsula of Kola, has been 
abandoned to Norway The deep indentations of the Gulf of 
Bothnia and Finland wash the shores of Finnish teiiitory, and it 
IS only at the very head of the latter gulf that the Russians happen 
to have taken a film foothold by erecting their capital on the 
marshes at the mouth of the Neva The Gulf of Riga and the 
south-eastern Baltic belong also to teiiitory winch is not inhabited 
hy Slavonians, but by Finnish stems, and by Geimans. It is only 
very recently, within the last hundred years, that the Russians 
definitively took possession of the no: them shores of the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azoff The eastern coast of the Black Sea belongs 
piopeily to Transcaucasia, a gieat chain of mountains sepaiating- 
it from Russia But even this sea is an inland one, the only outlet 
of which, the Bosphorus, is in foieign hands, while tho Caspian is 
but an immense shallow lake, boideied mostly by deserts, and 
possessing moie importance as a link between Russia and bei 
colonies than as a channel foi intei course with other countiics 
The great temtoiy occupied by European Russia— 1600 miles in Confign- 
lengtli from north to south, and nearly as much from west to east ration. 
— IS on the whole a bioad elevated plain, ranging between 600 and 
900 feet above sea-level, deeply cut into by iivei-valleys, and 
bounded on all sides by broad hilly sw ellings oi mountains — tlie 
lake plateaus of Finland and the Maaiiselka heights in the noiili- 
w'est , the Baltic coast-ndgo and spurs of the Carpathians in the 
west, with a broakl depression between the two, occupied by Poland , 
tbe Crimean and Caucasian mountains in the south , and the bioad 
but modeiately high swelling of the Ural Mountains in the east 
From acentialjnateau which comprises Tver, Moscow, Smolensk, 
and Kuisk, and projects eastwaids towards Samara, attaining an 
average height of 800 to 900 feet above the sea, the surface gently 
slopes in all directions to a level of fiom 300 to 500 feet Then it 
again gently uses as it approaches the hilly tracts enclosing tlio 
great plain This central swelling may be considered a contuma- 
tion towaids tbe east-noith-east of tbe great line of upheavals of 
western Eniope , the heights of Finland would then appeal as 
continuations of the Seaman plateaus, and the noi them mountains 
of Finland as continuations of the Kjolen, while the other gieat 
line of upheaval of the old coutment, w'luch urns noith-west anil 
south-east, w'ould bo repicscnted in Russia hy the Caucasus in tho 
south and the Timan ridge of the Petchora basin in the north 
The hilly aspects of several parts of the central plateau aie not 
due to foldings of the strata, which for tlie most part appear to ho 
horizontal, but chiefly to the excavating action of uveas, w'ho.so 
valleys are deeply dug out in the plateau, esjiecially on ils 
borders Tlie lound flattened summits of the Valdai plateau do 
not nse above 1100 feet, and they present tho aiipeaiance of 
mountains only in consequence of the depth of the valleys— t]i<> 
levels of the avers which flow towards the depiession of Lake 
Peipus being only from 200 to 250 feet above tbe sea The case is 
similm- with the plateaus of Livoma, "Wen dash Switzerland,” 
and Kovno, which do not exceed 1000 feet at their highest points ; 

M also with Uie eastern spurs of the Baltic coast-iidge between 
Giodno and Minsk, The same elevation is leadied by a very few 
flat summits of the plateau about Kursk, and farther east on tho 
Volga about Kamyshin, where the valleys aie excavated in the 
plateau to a depth of fi’om 800 to 900 feet, giving quite a hilly 
aspect to tlie country It is only in the south-west, where spurs 
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of the Carpathians enter Yolhynia, Podoha, and Bessarabia, that 
ridges reaching 1100 feet aie metivith, intersected hy deep laiines 

The depressions on the borders of the central plateau thus ac- 
quire a greatei impoitance than the small differences in its height 
Such IS the broad depiession of the middle Volga and louer Kama, 
bounded on the north by the faint svrellmg of the Uvaty, -which is 
the -watershed between the Arctio Ocean and the Volga basin 
Another broad depression, from 250 to 500 feet above the sea, still 
Med by Lakes Peipus, Ladoga, Onega, Bieio-ozeio, Latche, Vozhe, 
and many thousands of smallei ones, borders the central plateau on 
the north, and follo-vrs the same east-north-east direction Only a 
few lo-w swellings penetrate into it from the noith-west, about Lake 
Onega, and reach 900 feet, -while in the noith-eastit is enclosed by 
the high Timanskiy ridge (1000 feet) A third depression of a similai 
character, occupied by the Pnpet and the middle Dmepei, extends to 
the west of the central plateau of Russia, and penetrates into Poland 
The immense lacustrine basin is now bioken np into numberless 
ponds, lakes, and extensive marshes (see Mixsk) It is Wnded on 
the south hy the broad plateaus spi ending east of the Caipathians 
South of 50“ N lat the central plateau gently slopes towards the 
south, and we find there a fourth depression spreading west and east 
thiongh Poltava and Eharkoff, but stiU reaching in its higher pai ts 
500 to 700 feet. It is separated from the Black Sea hy a gentle 
swelling which may be tiaced from Kremenetz to the lowei Don, * 
and perhaps faither south-east This low s-vvellmg includes the 
Donetz coal-measures and the middle granitic ridges which cause the 
rapids of the Dnieper Finally a fifth immense depression, -which 
descends below the level of the ocean, extends for moie than 200 
miles to the noith of the Caspian, comprising the lower Volga and 
the IJral and Emba rivers, and establishing a link between Russia 
and the Aral-Caspian legion The depiession is continued farther 
north by plains belo-w 300 feet which join the depiession of the 
middle Volga, and extend as far as the mouth of the Oka 

The Ural Mountains piesent the aspect of a hioad swelling whose 
strata no longei exhibit the hoiizontality w'e see m Russia, and 
moreover are deeply cut into by livers It is connected m the 
west with broad plateaus joining those of central Russia, but its 
orographical relations to other upheavals must be moie closely 
studied before they can be definitely pronounced on 

The rhomhoidal peninsula of the Ciimea, connected by only a 
narrow isthmus with the continent, is occupied hy a dry plateau 
gently sloping north and east, and hoidered m the south-east by 
the Yalta Mountains, the summits of which range hetw een 4000 
and 6113 feet (see CniMEi and Tavrida) 

Rivers Owing to the oiographical stiuctiue of the East-European plains, 
which has just been desciibed, tho river-sj'stem h.as attained a veiy 
high development. Taking then oiigm from a senes of great 
lacustrine basins scattered over the surface of the plateaus and 
differing shghtly in elevation, the Russian livers desenhe im- 
mense curves before leaelung the sea, and flow -with a very gentle 
giadient, leceivmg numerous large tributaries, which collect their 
waters from vast areas Thus the Volga, the Dnieper, and the 
Don attain respectively a length of 2110, 1330, and 1125 miles, 
and their basms cover 645,000, 244,600, and about 115,000 sqnaie 
miles respectively Moi eovei the chief rivers of Russia— the V olga, 
the Duna, the Dnieper, and even the tovat and tho Oka — take 
their rise in the noi th-w’estein pait of the central plateau, so close 
to one anothei that they may he said to radiate from -the same 
marshes The souices of the Don are ramified among the tiibu- 
taries of the Oka, while the upper tiibntaiies of the Kama join 
those of the Dwiiia and Petchoia In consequence of this, the 
rivers of Russia have been fioni lemote antiquity the tiiie channels 
of tiade and migration, and have contubuted much moie to the 
elaboiation of the national unity than any political institutions. 
Boats could be conveyed over flat and easy poitages, from one nver- 
basmto another, and these portages were subsequently tiansfornied 
with a relatively small amount of labour into navigable canals, and 
even at the present day these canals have more importance for the 
traffic of the country than most railways By their means the plains 
of the cential plateau — the veiy hcait of Russia, whose natural 
outlet was the Caspian — iveie brought into water-commumcation 
with the Baltic, and the Volga hasm connected with the Gulf of 
Finland The White Sea has also been brought mto connexion 
with the cential Volga basin, w’hile the sister nver of the Volga 
— the Kama— became the mam artery of communication with 
Siberia 

It must he obsemd, however, that, though ranking hefoie the 
livers of western Europe in lespect of length, the rivers of Russia are 
far behind as regards the amount of water discharged They freeze 
in winter and dry up in summer, and most of them are navigable only 
during the sprmg-floods , even the great Volga becomes so shaRow 
dming the hot season that only light boats can pass its shoals. 

Russia has a very large number of lakes The aggregate aiea of 
the largest ones is stated at 25,800 square miles 

The following is a descriptive list of the pimcipal rivers of Euro- 
pean Russia 

A. jirciic Ocean Bas%n —(1 ) The Petchora (1025 miles) nses in the 
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northern Urals, and enters the ocean by a laige estuary at the Gulf 
of Petchora Its basin, thinly peopled and available only for cattle- 

breeding and foi hunting, is quite isolated from Russia by the 
Timan ridge The iiver is navigable for 770 miles, grain and 
a vaiiety of goods conveyed from the upper Kama aie floated 
down, while furs, fish, and other productb of the sea aie shipped 
up the river to be tianspoited to Tcheidjn on the Kama (2) I'he 
Kaia (139 miles) entus the Kara Sea (3) The Mezen (510 miles) 
enters the Bay of Mezen , it is navigable for 450 miles, and is 
the channel of a considerable export of timber (4) The northern 
Dwina, 01 Dvina (950 miles), with a basin of about 150,000 square 
miles, IS formed by the union of two gieat rivers, the Vug (270 
miles) and the Sukhona (330 miles) The Sukhona has its oiigin 
in Lake Kubenskoye, in north--uest Vologda, and flows rapidly 
southwards and eiistwards, having a great number of lapids It is 
navigable thioughout its length, and, as Lake Kubenskoye commu- 
nicates by the Alexander of mirtemberg Canal with Lake Biefoye, 
it is connected with the Caspian and Baltic The Vytehegda (b85 
miles), -which flows west south-west to join the Sukhona, through 
a woody region, tliinly peopled, is navigable for 500 miles and in 
its upper portion is connected by a canal with the upper Kama 
The Dwrma flows with a very slight gradient through a broad valley, 
receiving many tnbutanes, and reaches the White Sea at Aich- 
angel by a numbei of branches FTotw ithstanding serious obstacles 
oflered by shallows, corn, fish, salt, and timbei aie largely shifjped 
to and from Aichangd (5) The Onega (245 miles) uses in Lake 
Latche in the south of Otonetz, and flow's into Onega Bay , it has 
lapids ; timber is floated down in spring, and fisbmg and some 
navigation are earned on in the lower portion 
B Baltic Basin — (6) The Keva (46 miles) flows from Lake 
Ladoga mto the Gulf of Finland (see St Piieesburg). (7) The 
Volkhoff (135 miles), discharging into Lake Ladoga (see Ladoga), 
and forming part of the Vyslmevolotsk system of canals, is an 
important channel for navigation, it flows from Lake Ilmen (367 
square miles), which receives the [Msta (250 miles), connected with 
the Volga, the Lovat (310 miles), and many smaller tributaries. 
(8) The Svir (135 miles), also discharging into Lake Ladoga, flows 
from Lake Onega (4925 squaie miles), and, hemg pait of the 
Marimsk canal system, is ot great importance for navigation (see 
Volga) (9) The Uarova (46 miles) flows out of Lake Peipus into 
tho Gulf of Finland at Kaiva , it has lemarkahle rapids, notwith- 
standing which an active navigation is cairiod on hy means of its 
waters Lake Peipus, or Tchudskoye (136 square miles), receives 
—(10) the Velikaya (210 miles), a channel of tiaffle with southern 
Russia from a i emote antiquity, but now navigable only in its low er 
poition, and (11) the Embach (83 miles), navigated by steamers to 
Doipat (12) The Duna, or West Dwina (577 miles), with a hasm 
aiea of about 75,000 square miles, uses in the Ostashkofif district 
of Tver, and falls mto the sea below Riga, after having desciibed a 
gieat curve to the south It is shallow above the rapids of Jacoh- 
stadt, hut navigation is earned on as far as Vitebsk, — corn, timber 
for shipbuilding, potash, flax, ka , being the principal shipments of 
its navigable tnbutanes (the Obsha, Ulla, and Kasplya) , the Ulla 
IS connected hy the Beiezina canals with the Dnieper (13) The 
Niemen (Memel), with a course of 470 miles in Russia, uses in the 
north of Minsk, leaves Russia at Yurburg, and enters -the Kurische 
Haff , rafts aie floated upon it almost fiom its sources, and steamers 
ply as far as to Kovno , tbe export of com and timber to Prussia, 
and import of fish, grocery, and manufactuied ware are consider- 
able , it is connected by the Oginski Canal with the Dnieper. The 
chief tnbutanes aie the Viliya and the Shaia. For (14) the 
Vistula, with the Bug and Narew, see Poland 
0 Black Sea Basin— [1^) The Prnth (505 miles) rises in 
Austrian Bukovma, and separates Russia from Roumania , it 
enters (16) the Danube, which flows along the Russian froutiei for 
100 miles below Rem, touclung it with its Kilia branch (17) The 
Dniester (530 miles within Russia and about 330 miles in Austria) 
rises in Galicia Light boats and rafts aie floated at all points, 
and steamers ply on its lowei portion , its estuary has impoitanfc 
fisheries. (18) The Dnieper (1330 miles), with a hasm of about 
245,000 squaiemiles, with tnbutaues, waters thirteen governments, 
of which the aggregate population numbers about 15,000,000 It 
also origmates in the north-western parts of the cential plateau, 
in the same maishy lakes which give rise to the Volga and 
Duna It flows west, south, south-east, and south-west, and 
enteis a hay in the north-western pait of the Black Sea In the 
middle navigable pait of its course, from Dorogobnzh to Ekate- 
rmoslaff, it is an active channel for traffic It receives several 
large tnbutanes — on the light, tbe Berezina (285 miles), con- 
nected -with the Duna, and the Pnpet (400 miles), both most 
important for navigation, — as well as several smaller tnbutanes on 
which rafts are floated, on the left the Sozh (330 miles), the 
Desna (590 mdes), one of the most important rivers of Russia, 
navigated hy steamers as far as Bryansk, the Sufa (252 miles), 
the Psiot (415 miles), and the Vorskta (268 miles). Belo-w 
Ekatennoslaff the Dnieper flows for 46 miles through a senes of 
thirteen rapids At Kherson it enters its long (40 miles) hut 
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sliallow estiiaiy, itcents tlic Wt^t Bug (450 uuks) aud the 
Ingut (220 imles) The tiathc ot the Dniepei anti its tiihutants 
leaclicd m 1SS2 an aggugate of 12 9 million ciitb fclnpjjcd aud 
6 7 dueliarged, the jnmtipal items hung com, bait, and timbei 
(19) The Don (1125 iinka), luth a Lasin of about 120,000 squaie 
miles, and xiaiigthle foi SSO miles, uses in south-cabtein, Tula 
and enters the S.a ol A/otl at Eostoil by tLiity mouths, aftei 
dciciiijing a gieat curve to the cast at Tbautsyn, appioaclmig the 
Volga, uith nhieh it is coiniei,tLd by a lailuay (40 miles) Its 
navigation is of gieat impoitauet ^5 4 million cuts slnpjiod, and 
5 1 (lihcliaiged), cspeciallj for goods biouglit ftom the Volga, and 
itb lialienes aie eytciiuve The cliief tubutaiies aie the Sosiia 
(175 miles) and Koitli Eonetz (G15 milcb) ou the light, aud the 
Voioncah (305 miles'), Khopci (565 miles), Medvyeditsa (410 miles), 
and Man} tell (295 milts’), on the left (20) The ITya (192 miles), 
(21) the Iviibaii (510 imlea), ami (22) the Rion heloiig to C’lucasia 

II The Cosjuciii Hiiiiii — (23) The Volga, the ehiet u\ei of 
EubSia, has a length ot 2110 miles, and its baain, about 648,000 
square milesm aica, contauis apoxailation of moietlian 40,000,000 
Ic is connected uitli the Baltic by thiee systems of cmals (see 
Volga) (24) The Gnat and the Little Uiien no lougei leach 
the Caspian but lose themstdves in tlie Babinskoyc Lakes (25) 
ThoUial (1475 miksj, m its louci pait constitutes the fioiitia 
betucen Euiopcan Eiissia aud the Kagliiz Stc)ipe, it leceives the 
Sakmaia on the light and tlie lick ou the kit (26) The East 
Maiijtch (173 uiiksj is on the Caucasian bouudaiy (27) The 
Kama (405 miles), (2S) the Teielc (360 miles), and (29) the Kma 
(about 650 miles), with the Aia\ (about 650 miles), 17111011 leceives 
the ivateis of Lake Gokteha, belong to Caucasia '• 

Geology Almost oveiy geological ioiiiiatioii, fiom the oldest up to the 
moot lecent, is met uith in Eussia, but, as they aie almost 
hori 2 ontal, they foi the mostpait covei one anotliei ovei immense 
spaces, so that the louei oneo apiieai only at the bottom of the 
deeper "vallejs, and the oldest aie seen only on the holders of the 
gieat Russian x)laiii 

At the begmniug ot the Pakcozoic peiiod only a vciy ferv poitions 
of what IS now IvUssia— Finland, namely, and paits of Olouetz— I 
lose above the surface of the sea , but, as the lesult ot a giadual j 
ujiheaval continued through Palccozoio timeo, it is supposed that 
at the end of this epoch Eusoia uas a coutiuent notgieatly diffei- 
ing fiom the present one In Mesozoic times the sea hegau again 
to invade it, but, while in tlie iireceding iiciiod tlie oscillations 
lesolved themselves mto a giadual upheaval extending fiom west 
to east, m Mesozoic times the upheaval went ou fiom noith-uest 
to south-east The Mesozoic sea, liouova, did not extend beyond 
what is now cential Eussia, and did not covei the “Devonian 
plateau ” of western Russia, uhieli lemained a continent fiom the 
Caibouifoious epoch A giadual rising ot the coiitmeut followed, 
and was continued thiough Neozoic times, with iieiliaps a limited 
subsidence in the Post-Glacial peiiod, when the actual seas extended 
tlieir narrow gulfs up the valleys now occupied by the gieat iivers 
During the fiist part of the Glacial penod, Eussia seems to have 
been coveted by an nnmense ice-sheet, which extended also over 
central Germany, and of which the eastern limits cannot yet be 
determined 

The Arch^an gneisses have a hioad extension in Finland, 
iiortlicrn Russia, the Ural Mountains, and the Caucasus , they foiin 
also the hack-bone of tlie iidge wdncli extends fiom the Caipathians 
thiough southern Russia They consist foi the most pait of red 
and giey gneisses and gianulites, with suhoidxnate layeis of granite 
and gianitite The Fuilaud '> cqipa-Lim, the Serdobol gneiss, and 
the Pargas and Eustiala maible (with tlie so-called JEocoon cana- 
dense) yield good building stone , while non, coppier, and zmc-oio 
aie eominoii in Finlaud and in the IJials Rocks legaided as 
representing theliuioniau system appieai also in Finland, m north- 
western Eussia, as a uanow stup ou the Urals, and in ■&e Dmepei 
iidge They consist of a senes of uiilossilifeious ciystalline slates 
The Cambiian is repiresented by blue cla}s, iinguhte sandstones, 
and bituminous slates lu Estlioiiia and St Peteisburg 
The Silurian system is widely developied, audit is most probable 
that, with the excejition of the Aichman continents of Finland and 
the Uials, the Siliuian sea coveied the whole of Russia Being con- 
cealed by moie accent deposits, Siluiian. locks apijieai on the suiface 


1 BiOhograpli!/ —Cho lengths of thenicis of Eiiioiiean Eussm as ascertainecl 
by aociiiAte measurements aia guen by 'lillo, m Zevesha of Googi Soc, 1883 
See also Saickenbeig, I/ifd/ des/t SeiOi^ , Semenoff, tJeoffi Statist Dicttonaju 
(the most lehaWe souice foi all the geogiaphy of liussia) StielbitzLy, Super- 
JkmdeTEuropa, II W^ngnei, " Studicn Im Geb d Aieal-statlstik,” la the 
A/onatssch ift, vlil , offjuul Siod Mateiialojp, mth regaid to lius&ian iiicis 
187C, Statistical Sbomil of tho Ilia of Communications, vol x (fleering of 
Eitssitin iiveis, and naiigafcion) Besides the mihtaiy statistical desenptious of 
sepaiute goveinmoiits, ' ' " . - _ 

iiveis and basins aie 
Ifo) th Russia, Ilelinei 
laiiko, “Tho Pmestei,’ 

Soc, 1 , Saei, C'c 
MikhailofT, Kama, &c 
was published m 1S78, 
of Russia, and Tdlo, “ 
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also available, eg, Sidoio£f,^2Vi« Relclwia Region, and 
sen, Olonetzer Ragrener, Tmbiii, The Dnieper, Piaso- 
’in Lagin JQum, 1881, Danilevsky, “KubaH," m Mem 
isRische Studien , Kagozin, Tbfga , Peictyatkoviteh, tolga. 
An ore hydioguiplucal map of Russia in foui sheets 
see also Tillo, Orogi Map oj Russia", the oidmanco maps 
Jlagiietical Waps of Russia,” in Jzv of Geogl Soc , 1884 


only m noith-westem Eu-sia (Esthoiiia, Luoma, St Peterabiiig, 
and on the Volkholl), wheie all Emopeaii subiliviaons ot the 
svstem have been found, m the Tinian iidge, on the western slope 
or the Uials, in the Pai-kho iidge, and in the islands of the Aictic 
Ocean In Poland it is met w itli in the Kielce mountains, and m 
Podoha m the deepei lavines 

The Devonian dolomites, limestones, ami led sandstones covei 
immense tiacts and axqieai on the sin face ovei a imich widei aiea 
Fiom Ebthoma these locks extend uoitli-east to Lake Onega, and 
south-east to Mogliilcfi , they foim the cential plateau, as also the 
slojics of the ITialb and the Petchoia legioii In noitli-w estem and 
iniddle Russia they contain a special fauna, and it appeals that the 
Lonei Devonian senes of western Emope, lepieseuted lu Poland 
and in the Uials, is inibsmg in noitli-westein and cential Russia, 
wheie on] , the Middle and Uppei Devonian divisions aie found 

Caiboiiifeions deposits cover neaily all eastern Paissia, then 
west boundaiy lieing a hue cliawn fiom Aichangel to the uppei 
Dniepei, thence to the uppei Don, aud south to the mouth ot the 
last-named iivci, with a long naiiow gulf extending west to 
enciicle the plateau of the Doiietz They aie visible, liowevei, 
only on the western boideis of this legion, being cov'ei ed towauls 
tlic east by thick Peiniian and Tiiassic stiata Russia has thiee 
laige coal-beaiiiig legioiis — the Moscow basin, the Donetz legion, 
and tho Uials In the Valdai plateau tlieie aie only a few beds of 
mediocie coal In the Moscow basin, v>liieh was a bioad gulf of the 
Caihouifeious sea, coal appeals as isolated inconstant seams amidst 
littoial deposits, the foimatioii of which was favoined by fiequeiit 
imnoi subsidences of tlie sea-coast The Donetz coal-iiieasuies, 
eoutannng abundant leniaius of a iicli land-flora, covei neaily 
16,000 squaie miles, and coinpiise a valuable stock of excellent 
anthiacite and coal, togethei with iiou-mmes Seveial smallei 
coal-helds ou the slopes of the Uials and on the Timaii iidge may 
be added to tbe above The Polish coal-helds belong to another 
Caibonifeious aiea of deposit, which extended over Idilesia 

The Penman limestones and mails occupy a stup iii eastern 
Russia of much less extent tliau that assigned to them on geological 
maps a few' yeais ago Tho vauegated mails of oasteiii Russia, 
iicli m salt-spimgs, but v'eiy pool lu fossils, aio now held by most 
Russian geologists to he Tiiassic Indisputably Tiiassic deiiosits 
have been found only in the two Bogdo nioiuitams m the Ixugluz 
Steppe {Camfilcr Sclnclitcn) and m south-western Poland 

Diiinig the Juiassic peiiod the sea began again to luvado Russia 
fi om south-east aud uoitli-w est The limits of the Russian J urassic 
s}steui may he lepieseutcd by a line diavvii fiom the double valley 
of the Sukhona and Tytehegda to that of the uppei Volga, aud 
thence to Kiefl, with a wide gulf peiieliatmg towauls tho iioitli- 
w est 'Withm tins space thiee dejuessioiis, all i aiming soutli-we&t 
to noith-east, aie filled up with Ujipei Juuissic deposits They 
aie much denuded in the higliei paits of this legioii, and ap))oai 
but as isolated iblauds in cential Russia In the south-east all 
the older subdivisions aio lepiosented, the deposits having the 
eluiactois of a deepi-sea depio-it lu the Aial-Caspiaii region and on 
the Caucasus 

The Cietaceous deposits— sands, loose sandstones, mails, and 
vvlirte chalk— cover the legion south of a hue diawii liom tlio 
Niemen to the upipei Oka and Don, and thenco north-east to 
Siiiihirsk, with the exception of tho Dniepei and Don iidge, the 
Yaila Mountains, and the uppei Caucasus They aieiich in grind- 
ing stone, aud especially in secoudaiy layeis of phospdioiites 

The Teitiaiyfoimations occupy kige areas lu southein Russia 
The Eocene coveis wide tracts fiom Lithuania to Tsaritsyn, and is 
lepiesonted ni the Cuinea aud Caucasus by thick deposits holong- 
lug to the same ocean, vvhich left its deposits on the Aljis and the 
Himalayas Ohgocene, quite siniilai to that of Noith Germany, 
and containing blown coal and amber, has been met with only in 
Poland, Gourland and Lithuania Tlic Miocene (Saimatian 
stage) occupies extensive tiacts in soutliein Russia, south of a 
line diavvn tlnough Lublin to Ekateinioslafl and Saratofl Not 
only the highoi chains of Caucasus and Yalta, but also tho Domitz 
ndeo, rose above the level of tho Miocene sea, vvhich was very 
shallow to the north of this last iidge, while faitlier south it was 
connected both with the Vienna basin and with tlio Aial-Caspian. 
The Pliocene appeals only in tho coast legion of tho Black and 
Azoff Seas, but it IS widely developed in tho Aial-Caspian logion, 
wheie, liowoiei, the Ust-lJit and the Obshcluy Syrt rose above the 
sea 

The thick Quatoinary, oi Post-Phooene, deposits which cover 
nearly all Russia were for a long time a puzzle to geologists They 
consist of a bouldei clay in the noith aud of loess in tho south 
The formei presents an intimate niixtuio of hoiildcis bought fiom 
Finland and Olonetz (with an addition of local boulders) with small 
gravel, coam sand, aud tho finest glacial mud,— the whole bearing 
no trace of ever having been W'ashed up and sorted by water in 
motion, except in subordinate layers of glacial sand and giavcl, 
the size of the bouldois deeienses on the whole from north to south, 
and the houlder clay, especially in noithcin and central Russia, 
often takes the shape ot ridges pauillel to the direction of the 
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motion of the boulrlers Its soiithein limits, rouchly correspond- 
ing with those established by Murchi-'On, but not jet settled in the 
south-east and east, are, according to M Isikitin, the lollomug — 

!■ mn the southern frontier of Poland to Ovrutch, Umaii, Krtiinn- 
tc'i’ig, Poitava and Eizdornaya (50° N latitude! mth a cinve 
northwards to Kozelsk (’) , thence due north to Vetluga (58° noith 
latitude), ea^t to Glazova in Yj atka and horn this place towards the 
noitli and west along the watershed ot the Volga and Petchoia ('; 
South of the 50th paiallel aippeais the loess, with all its usual 
characters (land fossils, want of stratification, &c ), showing a le- 
inaikahle uniformity of composition over veiy large surfaces, it 
covers both waterdieils and valleys, hut chiefly the former fcnch 
being the cliaiacters of the Qiiateinarj'- deposits in Eassia, the 
majonty of Eussian geologists now adopt the opinion that Pais^'ia 
was coiered, as far as the above limits, with an immense ice-sheet 
which Cl 2] it over central Eussia and cential Germany bom Scaiidi- 
naria and noith Eussia Anotliei lee-covering was piobahly ad- 
vancing at the same tune fiom the north-east, that is, from the 
noithern pait of the Uials, but the c[ue3tion as to the ghciation 
of the Uials still remains open As to the loess, the view is moie 
pud moie gaming ground w'hieh considers it as a steppe-deposit 
due to the diifting oi fine sand and dust during a dry episode in the 
Pleistocene peiiod 

The deposits of thePost-Ghcial jrenod aie repiescnted thiough- 
ont Eussia, Poland, and Finland, as also throughout Sibeiia and 
central Asia, by veiy thick lacustrine deposits, which show that, 
after the melting ot the ice-sheet, the country was coveied with 
immense lakes, connected by bioad channels (the jjaidc/i of the 
Swedes), which latei on gave use to the actual iiiers On the 
oiitsknts of the lacustrine legion, closely lesembling the area of 
the actual continent, tiaces of marine deposits, not higher than 200 
or peiliaps even 150 feet above present sea-level, are found alike 
on the Arctic Sea and on the Baltic and Black Sea coasts A deep 
gulf of the Aict’c Sea adianced up the v’alley of the Dwina , and 
the Caspian, connected by the Manjtchwith the Black Sea, and 
bv the Uzhoy valley with Lake Aral, penetrated noith up the Volga 
valley, as far as its'Ssmaia bend linraistakahle tiaces show that, 
wliile during the Glacial period Russia had an arctic flora and 
fauna, the climate of the Lacustiine peiiod vras more genial than 
IT IS now, and a dense human population at that time peopled the 
shoies of the numberless lakes 

The Lacustiine peiiod has not yet reached its close in Russia 
Finland and the north-west hilly plateaus are still in the same 
geological phase, and are clotted with immheiless lakes and ponds, 
while the uveis continue to dig out their yet undetei mined chan- 
nels But the gieat lakes which coveied the countrv duiing the 
Lacustiine peiiod have disappeared, leaving behind them immense 
maishes like those of the Piipet and in the north-east The 
thsappeaiance of what still lemaiiis of them is accelerated not only 
by the geneial decrease of moisture, hut also hy the gradual up- 
heaval of northein Eussia, which is going on fiom Esthonia and 
Finland to the Kola peninsula and Jifova Zembla, at an average rate 
of about two feet pei century This upheaval, — the consequences of 

winch have been felt even within the histone penod, by the diain- 
age of the foimeily impiacticahle maishes of Kovgoiod and at the 
liead of the Gulf of Finland,— together with the destinction of 
foiests, wliicli must he considered, liowevei, as a quite secondaiy 
and subordinate cause, contuhutes tow'aids a decrease of piecipi- 
tation over Eussia and towards lucieased shallowness of hei nveis 
At the same time, as the giadients of the rivers aie gradually la- 
ei easing on account of the upheaval of the continent, the rivers 
dig their channels deeper and deepei Consequently central and 
especially southern Russia witness the foimation of numerous 
miniature eafioiis, oi on ag/iv (deep ravines), the summits of whieli 
rapidly advance and lamify in the loose surface deposits As for 
the southern steppes, their desiccation, the consequence of the 
above causes, is in rapid piogiess ^ 

Soil. The soil of Eussia depends chiefly on the distiihution of the 
hoiilder-clay and loess coverings described above, on the qirogress 
made by the riveis in the excavation of then valleys, and on the 
moistness of climate Vast areas in Eussia are quite unlit foi 
cultivation, 27 per cent of the aggiegate surface of Euiopean 
Russia (apart from Poland and Finland) being occupied by lakes, 
maishes, sands, &c , 38 pei cent by forests, 14 per cent by 
praines, and only 21 per cent being under culture The distii- 
Imtion of all those is, however, very unequal, and tlie five follow- 
ing suhclivisions may be established — (1) the tundras , (2) the 
forest legion , (3) the middle legion, compusing the surface avail- 
able for agnculture and partly coveied with foiests , (4) the black- 
eaitli (ichm'jioziom) region, and (5) the Steppes Of these the 
black-earth legion,— about 150,000,000 acres,— which reaches fiom 
the Carpathians to the Uials, cxtendiDg to the Rusk marshes and 

I Bibliography — Hfemoirs^ livestia, and Geological Maps of the Committee foi 
the Geological Survey of Eussia, Memoiri and Sbomiks of the Mineialogical 
Society, ot the Academy of Suence, and of the Societies of Naturalists at the 
tJniversitiea, Mining Jomnal, Murchison’s Geology of Bmsia, Helmerseii’a and 
Moller’s Geologual Maps of Russia and the Uials; Ihostrantseff in Appendix to 
Russian, translation of Recliis’s Q4ogr Gmv , and Manual of Geology (Russian) 
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the upppi Oka in the noith, is the mo-t impoifaiit It is covered 
with a thick sheet of black eai th, a kind of loe-s, mixed with 5 
to 15 per cent of biiraus, due to the dccompo-ition of an heiba- 
cnim aogetdtinn, which Jciclnped iichli rluimg the Latubfune 
I ] Cl lod on a continent iclativeli lijycun at that ipoch On the 
I three-ficldi si stem corn has been giown upon it foi hltv to seventy 
eoiiseciitive veils without manure Isolated lil iik-enth islands 
; liss fcitile ot toume, oecm aUo m Couil md and kovno, in the 
Oka, Volga, and Kama dcjuebNion, on the sloqip- ot the L'l ih, and 
in a few’ p itches in the noith Towards the Black Sea coast its 
thicLncsb diiniiuslies, and it di=appcai& in the lallej’s In the 
e Aensive icgiuii coveied with hoiihlei-rhv the black laith apprais 
only in isolated places, and the «oil consists loi tlie most pait ot a 
•-andy elaj*, containing a much smallei adiiuxtuie of hiimiis Tlieie 
cultuie Is jiossible only with the aid of a considerable quantity of 
manure Drainage finding no outlet tliioiigh the thick clay coi ei- 
ing, the soil of tlie foiest legion is oiten coveted vith extensive 
maishes, and the toicsts themsehes are often ineie thickets spiead- 
lug ovei mu-,hy giound , laigc tiaets cove-ied vith sand a}i]ieai in 
the west, and the aJnnxtuio of houlders vitli the claj’- in the 
iioith-w'est lenders agiieultme mcieasingly diti'cnlt * On the 
Aictic coast the foiests disappeai, giving place to the tumhas 
Finallv, in the south-east, towaids tlie Caspian, on the slopes of 
t’le southern UiaU and the Ohshchiy Sjrt, as also in the intenoi of 
the Crimea, and in several parts of Bes«aiahia, theie aie laigc tiaets 
of ical descit, coveied with coarse sand and ilevoul ot vcgetctinn - 
Kotuith standing the fact that Eussia evtends fiom north to 
south thiough 26 degrees of latitude, the climate ot its diiieieiit Climate 
lioitions, ajiaifc fiom the Guinea and the Caucasus, pic'-cnts a 
staking iinifoimity The aeual cuneiits — cyclones, anti-cycloiies, 

and diy south-east winds— extend over wide surfaces and cio‘s 
the flat plains fieely. Eveijnvhcre we find a cold winter and a 
hot summer, both varying in thou duration, but difiei mg rela- 
tively little m the extremes of temperatuie lecoidod Fiom Table 
III (page 76) it will be seen that there is no place in llu'-sia, 
Aichangeland Astnklian included, wheie the tliennometer docs 
not use in summei nearly to 86° Fahr and descend in winter to 
-13° and -22° It is only on the Black Sea coast that we find 
the absolute range of temjieiatuie leduced to 108°, while in the 
remaindei of Eussia it leaclies 126° to 144°, the oscillations being 
between - 22° to - 31°, occasionally - 54°, and 86° to 104°, occasion- 
ally, 109° Everywlieietlieraiiifall IS small if Finland and Poland 
oirthe one hand and Caucasus with the Caspian depiession on the 
other be excluded, the average jeaily laintall yaues between the 
limits of 16 and 28 niches Evoijwlieie, too, we find that the 
maximum laiiifall does not take place in winter (as m western 
Em ope) hnfc m summer, and that the months of advanced spring 
aie wamiei than the coiiespondmg mouths of autumn. 

Though thus cxlubiting all the distinctive featuies of a con- 
tinental climate, Eussia is not altogether e-^empt fiom the moder- 
ating influence of the ocean Tlie Atlantic cyclones also leaeli 
the Russian plains, mitigating to some extent the coltl of the 
wmter, and in summei bunging with them then moist winds and 
thundeistoims , their influence is chiefly felt m western Russia, 

Imt extends also towaids and beyond the Uials They thus check 
the extension and limit the dmation ot the cold anticj clones 
Throughout Russia the winter is of long continuance The 
last days of frost are expenanced foi the most part in April, hut 
also in May to the noith of 55° The spring is exceptionally 
beautiful iii cential Eussia , late as it nsnally is, it sets m with 
vigoui, and vegetation develops with a rapidity which gives to 
this season m Russia a special charm, unlcnown in warmei 
climates, the lapid melting of snow at the same time laises the 
uveis, and lenders a gieat many minor streams navigable for a 
few weeks Bat a letuni of cold weather, injurious to vegetation, 

IS observed throughout central and eastern Eussia between May 18 
and 24, so that it is only in June that waim weather sets in 
definitely, reaching its maximum m the first half of July (or of 
August on the Black Sea coast) The summer is much warmer 
th.gn noight he supposed, in south-eastein Eussia it is much 
warmer than in the coriespondmg latitudes of Fiance, and really 
hot weatlici is experienced eveiywhere It does not, however, 
pievaE for long, and m the first half of September the fiist frosts 
begin to be expeiienced on the middle Urals , they leach western 
and southern Russia m the hist dajs of Octobei, and aie felt on 
the Caucasus about the middle of Eoveraber The temperature 
descends so rapidly that a month later, about October 10 on 
the middle Uials and Kovemher 15 throughout Eussia, the 
thermometer ceases to use above the freezing-point The rivers 
rapidly freeze , towaids November 20 all the sti earns of the White 
Sea basin are coveied with ice, and so lemain for an average of 
167 days , those of the Baltic, Black Sea, and Caspian basins 
fieeze later, but about December 20 nearly all the rivers of the 

* Bibltographt/ —'Sapreettt, Geo-Botmucal Rmarehes on the TAm notiom,', 
Uokutchaek Id ,Phy^. Ohm Besearohes, MatmaU 

for Statistics of Russia, published by the Munster of Domains, v , 1871, wasU- 
tohikoff, " Tchemoziom and its Eature," in Mem Moseom Soc of Agr , 1877 
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country are highways for sledges. The Yolga remams frozen for 
a period varj'mg betiTeen 130 days in the north and 90 days at 
Astrahhan, the Don for 100 to 110 days, and the Dnieper for S3 to 
122 days. On the Duna ice prerents navigation for 125 days, and 
even the Yistiila at IVarsaw remains frozen for 77 days The 
lowest temperatures are erpenenced in January, in which month 
the average is as low as 20° to 5° Fahi throughout Enssia , m the 
west only does it rise above 22° On the whole, February and 
March continue to be cold, and their aierage temperatures rise 
above zero only on the Elach Sea coast Even at KiefF and Lnga^n 
the average of March is below 30°, while in central Enssia it is 25° 
to 22°, and as low as 20° and 16° at Samara and Orenburg 
Isothams —All Russia is compnsed between the isotheims of 32° 
and 54° On the whole, they are more remote from one another 
than even on the plains of 17orth America, those of 46° to 32° being 
distributed over 20 degrees of latitude They are, on the whole, 
inclined towards the south in eastern Eussia , thus the isotherm of 
39° runs from St Peteisburg to Orenhuig, and that of 35° from 
Tomea to Uralsk The mfievion is still greater for the winter 
isotherms Closely folloiving one another, they run almost north 
and south , thus Odessa and Eomg-jheig are situated on the same 
winter isotherm of 28° , so also St Petersbmg, Oiel, and the 
mouth of the Ural liver (about 20°) , Mezen and Ufa (9°) The 
summer isothemis cross the above nearly at light angles, so that 
Kieff and Ufa, ^Vaisaw and Tobolsk, Riga and the ujiper Kama 
have the same average summei terux-ieratuies of 64°, 62J°, and 61° 


The flora of Eussia, which lepresents an mtei mediate link 
between those of Germany and Sibciia, is stiikmgly uniform over 
a veiy laige aiea Though not poor at any given place, it appears 
so if the space occupied by Russia be taken into account, only 
3300 species of phanei ogams and feins heuig known Four great 
regions may be distinguished —the Arctic, the Foiest, the Steppe, 
and the Oircum-Meditenanean, 

The AtcUc Region compiises the tundras of the Arctic littoral 
beyond the northern limit of forests, which last closely follows the 
eoast-line, with bends towards tlie noitli m the nvei valleys (70° 
N kt in Finland, on the Aictic Circle about Aicliangel, 68° N 
lat on the Uials, 71° on West Sibeiia) The shortness of the 
summer, the deficiency of drainage, and the thickness of the layei 
of soil which IS frozen thiough in wuntei aie the elements which go 
to the making of the characteristic featuies of the tnndias Their 
flora is far neaici those of noithern Siberia and Mortli America 
than that of central Euiope Mosses and lichens covei them, as 
also the hiich, the dwarf willow, and a variety of shinbs , but 
where the sod is duci, and humus has been able to accumulate, a 
vaiiety of heibaceoiis floweiiiig plants, some of which aie familiai 
also in westein Europe, make then appearance Only fiom 275 
to 2S0 phanerogams are found within this region 

The est Jtegion of the Russian botanists occupies the gi eater 
part of the country, from the Aictie tundras to the Steppes, and 
it maintains over this immense surface a lemarkahle nnifoimity 
of cliaractei M Beketoff subdivides it mto two portions— the 
foiest region proper, and the “Ante-Steppe” (predstepie) The 
northern limit of the Aiite-Ste]ipe iroukl be zepiesented by a lino 
drawn from the South Piuti through Zhitomir, Kursk, Taraboff, 
and Stavropol-on-YoIga to the sources of the Urad. But the | 
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fUznefs, i/bzstzwc, i?at/!/a77 —The investigation of the cyclones 
and anticyclones in Russia cannot as yet be legardedas completed 
It appears, however, that in Janiiaiy the cyclones mostly cross 
noith-west Eussia (north of 55° and w'est of 40° E long ), following 
directions which vary between north-east and south-east In July 
they axe displaced towards the north, and cross the Gulf of Bothnia, 
while anothei series of cyclones crosses middle Russia, between 50° 
and 55° FT lat The laws of the anticyclones are not yet estab- 
lished The winds closely depend on the routes followed by both 
Generally, however, it maybe said that alike in January and m 
July west and south-west wunds prevail in westein Russia, while 
easteni ones are most coimuon m soutli-eastern. Russia ^ noTthein 
winds aie most common on the Black Sea coast The strength of 
the wmd is greater, on the whole, than in the continental parts of 
westein Euiope, and it attains its masimiiin in winter Teiiible 
gales blow from October to March, especially on the southern 
steppes and on the tundras Gales with snow {hirans, myatcls), 
lasting from two to three days, or noitheily gales without snow, 
are especially dangerous to man and beast The average relative 
moisture leaclies 80 to 86 pei cent in the noith, and only 70 to 81 
per cent m southern and eastern Eussia In the steppes it is only 
60 pel cent duiing summer, and still less (57) at Astrakhan The 
average amount of cloud reaches 73 to 75 percent on the White 
Sea and m Lithuania, 6S to 64 in central Eussia, and only 59 to 53 
m the south and south-east The amount of lainfall is shown in 
the subjoined table (III ) — ^ 


forest region proper itself piescnts a ceitain vaiicty of aspect m 
[ its northern and southern parts, and must in turn be again siib- 
i divided mto two paits— the conifeioiis region and that of the oak 
I forests,— these being separated by a line drawn throngli Pskolf, 
Kostioma, KazaS, and Ufa Of coiiise, the oak occurs farther 
noith than this, and conifer forests extend faithar south, advancing 
even to the border-region of the Steppes , but this line must still 
be consideied as important To the noith of it wo have dense 
forests, covcimg very laige aieas, and iiiterrapted oftoner hy 
raaibhes than by meadows oi cultivated fields Yast and impene- 
trable forest.?, unpassable maishes and thickets, frequent lakes, 
swampy meadows, with cleared and dry spaces lieio and there occu- 
pied hy villages, are the loading featuies of the legion Fishing 
and hunting aie the important sources of livelihood. The 
chaiacteustics of what may be described as the oak region, which 
comprises aE central Russia, are totally different The surface is 
undulatoiy, marshy meadow lands no longei exist on the flat 
watersheds, and only a few shelter themselves m tlio much deeper 
and broader iivei valleys Forests are still numerous where not 
destroyed by man, hut their character has changed. Conifers are 
lare, and the Scotch pine, which coveis the sandy plains, has 
taken the place of the Jizes , hiich, oak, and other deciduous tiee s 
I Szbiwgrapkij —Mmoirs of the Central Physical Ohservatory , JR^erlortzm 
fitr Metemologie anU Metewologtfol Bbormk, piihlished ty the same hocly , Ves- 
solovsky, C7^7natao/ite<siio(Eussiaii), "Wild, S’empefatw--Fe> bilUmm des Ruis. 
B , 1881 , Woyoikoff, The Climates o/the Globe, 1884 (Rnss ), containing the best 
genei al infoimation about the climate of Russia, KIpssovsky, Thmdei'storms in 
Russia, 1885 (Russ), Memoiis and IzvesUa of the GreogiapMcal Society, many 
papeis in the Memoirs and Bulletm of the Academy of Selences, in the fntcly 
of the Scientific Societies at the Universities, in the Moscow mlletm, *c , 
yfoyeikofC and Leiat In Appendix to Russian tianslation of Elise Eeclus’s Giogr. 
Univ , Woyeikoff, in Bmshiy Kalen&ar and In Men, Buss Geogr. Soo , 1885 
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Archangel 

64 34 

30 

32 7 

76 

60 6 

-33 

84 

147 

26 Sept 

20 j\Iay 

23 

199 

16 2 

4 3 

Petrozavodsk 

61 47 

160 

36 4 

11 8 

62 1 

-24 

86 

136 







Helsingfors 

60 10 

40 

39 0 

19 5 

61 5 

-17 

80 

112 





19 6 

7 3 


59 57 

20 

38 4 

15 0 

64 0 

-20 

83 

135 

15 Oct 

8 May 

36 

148 

IS 3 

5 3 

Bogoslovsk 

59 45 

6302 

29 4 

-3 8 

62 5 

-47 

87 

150 

20 Sept 

14 May 

43 

94 

15 8 

3 1 

Dorpat 

56 22 

220 

39 5 

17 6 

63 1 

-14 

85 

124 

7 Oct 

3 May 

40 

145 

24 9 

7 3 

Kostioma 

57 46 

360 

37 3 

9 4 

66 3 

-27 

88 

140 





19 4 

5 2 

Ekaterinburg 

56 49 

860 

32 8 

22 

63 5 

-S3 

87 

142 

21 Oct 

14 May 

40 

138 

14 1 

1 6 

Kazaii 

1 55 47 

260 

37 2 

70 

67 3 

-26 

89 

129 

1 Oct 

27 Apiil 



18 0 

54 

Moscow 

55 45 

520 

39 0 

121 

66 0 

-22 

88 

144 

7 Oct 

26 April 

35 

142 

23 0 

73 

Yilna 

54 41 

390 

43 8 

221 

65 6 

-10 

85 

110 

17 Oct 

27 April 

23 

175 



Warsaw 

52 14 

360 

44 9 

23 8 

65 4 

- 2 

86 

123 

18 Oct 

7 April 

40 

164 

22 8 

67 

Oienburg 

51 45 

360 

37 9 

47 

70 9 

1 -28 

96 

147 





17 1 

5 8 

Kuisk 

51 44 

690 

41 0 

13 7 

67 2 

-19 

91 

139 





19 9 

6 6 

EiefF 

50 27 

590 

44 2 

21 0 

66 3 

-13 

89 

122 

19 Oct 

17 Apiil 

34 

132 

20 1 

6 0 

Tsaritsyn , 

48 42 

100 

44 4 

13 4 

74 6 










Liigah 

48 27 

200 

45 6 

17 0 

73 0 

-18 

95 

146 

11 Oct 

11 Apnl 

64 

124 

14 3 

43 

Odessa. 

46 29 

270 

49 0 

24 8 

72 3 

- 3 

89 

108 

10 FTov 

81 Mai 

67 

112 

15 6 

5 4 

Astiakhan 

46 21 

-70 

49 0 

19 2 

77 9 

-14 

97 

135 

27 Oct 

5 Apul 

69 

114 

6 7 

1 5 

Sebastopol 

44 37 

130 

63 7 

35 2 

73 8 

-PIO 

93 

105 





16 4 

7'2 

Poti 

42 9 

0 

68 4 

39 0 

l73 S 

-i-25 

93 

88 

12 Jan 

1 Mai 



64 9 

23-4 

Tiflis ' 

41 42 

1440 

64 5 

33 0 

75 7 

■blO 

96 

100 

.18 Nov 

15 Mai 



19 3 

4 3 





compose tlie foiests, tlie soil of i^liicli is dry, and tlie extension 
of -nliicli IS interrupted by gieen piaiiies Viewed fiom a rising 
gioiind, tlie landscape piesents a pleasing vaiiety of coin-field and 
forest, wliile the hoiizon is hioken by the hell-towers of numeious 
villages along the banks of the streams 

Viewed as a whole, the flora of the foiest region mustbereganled 
as Euiopean-Sibeiian , and, though certain species disappear towards 
the east, while new' ones make then appearance, it maintains on 
the whole, the same characters throughout from Poland to Kam- 
chatka Thus the heeeh {Fagus syhatica), a chaiacteiistic tiee 
of western Europe, is unable to face the eontmental climate of 
Eussia, and does not penetiate beyond Poland and the soutli- 
w'estein provinces, reappearing again m the Crimea. The silvei fir 
(puJita) does not extend over Pmssia, and the oak does not cioss the 
Urals On the other hand, several Asiatic species (Sibenan pine, 
laich, cedar) growr freely in the north-east, while several shiuhs 
and herbaceous plants, oiiginally fiom the Asiatic steppes, have 
spread into the south-east But all these do not greatly alter the 
general characteis of the vegetation The coniferous forests of 
the north contain, besides conifers, the hndi (BeCula alba, JB pul- 
escens, B ftuticosa, and B, terntcosa, which extend from the 
Petchoia to the Caucasus), the aspen, two species of alder, the 
mountam-ash [Sorlus aucupana), the wild cheiry-tiee, and thiee 
species of willow South of 62° - 64“ noith latitude appears the 
lime-tree, which multiphes rapidly and, notwithstanding the 
lapidity with w’hich it is hemg exterminated, constitutes entue 
forests in the east (central Volga, Ufa) Farther soath the ash 
{Ftcmnus excelsior) and the oak make then appearance, the lattei 
iQuei Gus peduiieulata) reaching in isolated groups and tiees as far as 
to St Petersbuig and South Eiuland {Q Bdbin appears only in the 
south-west) The honiboam is prevalent in the Ukiaine, and the 
maple begins to appear in the south part of the coniferous region 
111 the foiest region no fewer than 772 flowering species are found, 
of which 568 dicotyledons occur in the Archangel government (only 
436 to the east of the 'White Sea, which is a botanical hmit for many 
species) In central Eussia the species become still more numerous, 
and, though the local floras cannot yet be considered complete, they 
number from 850 to 1050 species in the separate governments, and 
about 1600 in the best explored parts of the soufli-west Com is 
cultivated throughout this region Its northern limits — which are 
suie to advance still faither as the population increases — almost 
leach the Arctic coast at the Taianger Fiord , farther east they 
hardly extend to the north of Aichangel, and the hmit is still 
lowei towards the Ui als The northern fi ontier of rye closely coire- 
sponds to that of bailey VTieat is cultivated in South Finland, 
but m vv estem Eussia it haidly passes 58° ET lat Its true domains 
aie the oak legion and the Steppes Fruit-trees aie cultivated as 
far as 62“ 17 in Finland, and as far as 58“ in the east, Apneots 
and walnuts flourish at "Warsaw, but in Eussia they do not extend 
beyond 50° Apples, pears, and cherries are grown throughout the 
oak region 

The JRegion o/ the Steppes, which covers all southern Russia, may 
be subdivided into two zones — an intermediate zone and that of 
the Steppes proper The Ante-Steppe of the preceding legion and 
the intermediate zone of the Steppes include those tiacts wheie 
the 'West-European. climate stiuggles with the Asiatic, and wheie 
a struggle is being earned on between the foiest and the Steppe 
It is compiised between the summer i&otlieims of 59“ and 63°, being 
bounded on the south by a line which runs through Ekatermoslalf 
and Lugan South of tins line begin the Steppes proper, which 
extend to the sea and penetrate to the foot of Mount Caucasus 

The Steppes proper are very fertile elevated plains, slightly 
undulated, and inteisected by numerous ravines which are dry m 
summer The undulations aie scarcely apparent to the eye as it 
takes in a wide prospect nndei a blazing sun and with a deep-blue 
sky overhead Not a tree is to be seen, the few woods and 
thickets being hidden in the depressions and deep valleys of the 
riveis On the thick sheet of black earth by which the Steppe is 
covered a luxuriant vegetation develops in spring , after the old 
glass has been burned a bright green covers immense stretches, 
but this rapidly disappears under the buiiiing rays of the sun and 
the hot easterly winds. The coloming of the Steppe changes as 
if by magic, and only the silvery plumes of the kovyl {Stipa 
ioemmta) wave under the wind, giving the Steppe the aspect ot a 
bright yellow sea For days together the traveller sees no other 
vegetation , even this, however, disappeais as he neats the regions 
recently left dry from the Caspian, where salted clays covered with 
a few Salsolacese, or mere sands, take the place of the black-earth 
Here begins the Aral- Caspian desert The Steppe, however, is not 
so devoid of trees as at first sight appears Innumerable clusteis 
of wild cherries (Prumes Cha/msecerasus), wild apricots {Amygdalits 
nana), tcMhshmh {Oaragania fnvtescois), and other deep-rooted 
shiubs grow in the depressions of the surface and on the slopes of 
the lavincs, giving the Steppe that charm which manifests itself m 
the popular poetry Unfortunately the spread of cultivation is fatal 
to these oases (they aie often called “islands” by the inhabitants), 
the axe and the plough ruthlessly destroy them 


The vegetation of the poiniy and zaiitiisclias in the marshy 
bottoms ot the lavmes, and m the valleys ot streams and iiveis, is 
totally ditfeient The moist soil gives free de\ elopment to thickets 
ot vauous willows (Sahcinm), boideied with dense walls of worm- 
wood and needle-beaiing Coiaposita, and inteispused with iich but 
not extensive pianies haibouiing a great vanetyof herbaceous 
plants, while in the deltas of the Black Sea iiveis impenetrable 
masses of iiish (.<4rrado Phiagmifrs) sheltei a foiest fauna But 
cultivation lapidly changes the ph\ siogiioniy of the Steppe The 
jiiauies are superseded by w'heat-tields, and flocks of sheep destroy 
the tiue steppe-giass {Stqia p^eanata), which retires tarthei east 
A great many species unknowm m the forest region make their 
appearance in the Steppes The Scotch pine stdl coveis sandy 
spaces, and maple {Acei tatanca and A cainpestu), the hornbeam, 
and the white and black poplar become gnite common The number 
of species of lieibaeeous plants lapidly inei eases, while beyond the 
Volga a vaiiety of Asiatic species join the West-European flora 
The CiiLWiL-iredita I ancan Picgion is represented by a narrow 
strip of land on the south coast of the Ciimea, wheie a climate 
similai to that of the Mediteiianeau coast has permitted the 
development of a flora closely lesembling that of the valley of the 
Amo Of couise, human cultivation has not yet acclimatized 
theie the same variety of plants as that impoited into Italy since 
the Romans It has even destroyed the rich forests which sixty 
years ago made deei -hunting possible at Khersones The olive 
and the chestnut are lare, but the beach icappears, and the 
Piiius Piaastet recalls the Italian pines At a few points, such as 
the ETikitsky gaiden and Alupka, where plants have been accli- 
matized by human agency, the Californian Wellingtoaia, the 
Lebanon cedar, many evei^een trees, the laurel, the cypress, and 
even the Anatolian palm [Clicmmiops excslsa) flourish The 
grass vegetation is very iich, and, accoiding to lists still incom- 
plete, no fewer than 1654 flowering plants aie known On the 
whole, the Crimean flora has little in common with that of the 
Caucasus, where only 244 Crimean species have as yet been found.^ 

The fauna of European Russia does not very materially difiei Fauna, 
from that of western Europe In the forests not many animals 
winch have disappeared fiom western Europe have held their 
ground ; while m the Uials only a few— now Siberian, but formerly 
also Eurojieaii — are met with On the whole, Eussia belongs to 
the same zoo-geogiaphical region as central Europe and northern 
Asia, the same fauna extending m Siberia as far as the Yenisei 
and Lena In south-eastern. Russia, however, towards the Caspian, 
we find a notable admixture of Asiatic species, the deserts of that 

S ait of Russia belonging m leahty rather to the Arai-Caspian 
epiession. than to Europe 

For the zoo-geographer only three separate sub-regions appear 
on the East-Euiopean plains — the tundras, including the Arctic 
islands, the forest region, especially the coniferous part of it, and 
the Ante-Steppe and Steppes of the black-earth region The Ural 
mountains might be distinguished as a fourth sub-iegion, while 
the south coast of the Crimea and Caucasus, as well as the Caspian 
deserts, have then own mdividuality 
As for the adjoming seas, the fauna of the Arctic Ocean off the 
Norwegian coast corresponds, m its western parts at least, to that 
of the North Atlantic Gulf Stream The White Sea and the Aictic 
Ocean to the east of Svyatoi Nos belong to a separate zoological 
region connected with, and hardly separable fiom, that part of the 
Arctic Ocean which extends along the Siberian coast as far as to 
about the Lena The Black Sea, of which the fauna was formerly 
little known but now appears to be very rich, belongs to the Medi- 
teiraneau region, shghtly modified, while the Caspian partakes of 
the chaiacteiistic fauna inliabitmg the lakes and seas of the Aral- 
Oaspiam depression 

In the region of the tundras life has to contend with such un- 
favourable conditions that it cannot he abundant Still, the rein- 
deea frequents it foi its lichens, and on the drier slopes of the 
moraine deposits four species of lemmmg, hunted by the Cmm 
lagopus, find quarters Two species of the white partridge {Lagopus 
(dbus, L alpmm), the lark, one PlecttopJianes, two oi three species 
of Sylma, one Phylloscopus, and the Motaalla must be added. 
Numbeiless aquatic birds, however, visit it for breeding purposes 
Ducks, divers, geese, gulls, all the Russian species of smpes and 
sandpipers {Limwiila, Ttvnga), &c , cover the marshes of the 
tundras, or the crags of the Lapland coast 

The forest region, and especially its coniferous portion, though it 
has lost some of its repiesentatives withm histone times, is still 
iich The lemdeer, rapidly disappearing, is now met with only m 
Olonets and Vologda , the Oerous pygargws is found everywhere, 
and reaches Novgorod The weasel, the fox, and the hare are exceed- 

1 Bibliography — BeSetoff, Appendix to Russian translation of toesebaoh and 
Redus’s Geogr Uhiv , Leiebour, Flora Rossua, Trautvetter, RossmArdtex 
Plants, 1880, Id Flmie iJosstc® Fontes , for flora of the timdraa, BeketofFs 
“ Eloia of Aichangel," in Mm Soc Natur at St Petersburg uniyersity, xv , 1884 ; 

Regel, Fltyra Rossica, 1884 , floras of sepaiate goremments in sereral scienfefie 
periodicals Forestry %n the Mining DisU uts of the Urah, 1886, Eepoi ts 

"by Comimssioneis of Woods and Forests m Eussia, 1884, Foiestry Almanac 
, {Lyesnoi Falendai ) for 1885 
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ingly common, aa alao the nolf aiul the heai in the noith , hut 
the glutton {Gido luttahs) theljnx, aiidc\en the elk {C ulcca) 
aie rapidly diaappeaimg The luld boat la confined to the hasm 
of the Duna, and the JJauii eii/Ojita to the Bielor yc/iha foiests 
The sable haa quite di&appcared, being found only on the UuJs , 
the beavei la found at a few places m Minsk, and the ottei 
15 xiL] rare Outlie othei hand, the haic {itJinwL), and also the 
gic^’ fiaitndgc {Pdd'u tLiUicn), the hedgehog, the quail, the laik, 
the look [fnipuiwujido J,V‘)ilcrj>d, and the ‘•toik tind then i\ay 
into the conilcious legion as theioiesta aie clraied (Bogdanoll) 
The avifauna of this legion is veiy iidi, it incliidts all the foiest 
ami irarden buds vliieh aie knovn m nesteiii Euiope, as well as 
a veiy great variety of aijuatic huds A list, still incomplete, of 
the huds of St Pttcishuig shows 2ol species Hunting and shoot- 
ing gi\e oceiipation to a gieat nuniher of persons The leptiles 
are Tew As ioi fishes, all those of western Euiope, encept the 
caip, are met with in the lakes and iiveis in immense quantities, 
the diaracteiistic featnie of the region being its wealth in Cougoai 
and m SuLaoiiidm geneially 

In the Ante-Steppe the forest species pioper, such as Pleiomys 
loluiis and Tamas sft latus, disappeai, but the common squuiel 
{Sciui us iidtjai is), the weasel, and the heai aio still met with 
in the forests The haie is increasing rapid!}, as well as the fox 
The avifauna, of course, becomes pooler, nevertheless the woods 
of the Steppe, and still moie the forests of the Ante Steppe, 
give lefuge to many birds, even to the hazel-hen {Ttticw ionasia), 
the woodcock, and the black giouse {Tct/cio tciiu, T uiofjalha) 
The fauna of the thickets at the bottom of the iivei valleys is 
decidedly iich, and includes aquatic buds The destiiiction of 
the forests and the advance oi wheat mto the prames aio rapidly 
impoverishing the Steppe fauna The vanous species of rapacious 
animals are disappeaimg, together with the colonies of maimots , 
the insectivoies aie also becoming scarce m consequence of the 
destruction of insects, while veimin, such as the suslik {Spermo- 
pMus, see Marmot), become a leal plague, as also the desti active 
insects which have been a scomge to agiiculture during recent 
years ^ The absence of Coi ecjoin is a characteiistie featuie of the 
fish-fauna of the Steppes , the caip, on the eontiaiy, reappears, 
and the rivers are iioh in sturgeons {Acipsnsei ides) On the Volga 
below Mijm Movgoiod the stiugeon {Acipenser nitlwius), and 
otheis of the same family, as also a veiy gieat variety of ganoids 
and Telcostei, appeal in such quantities that they gi\e occupation 
to nearly 100,000 people The mouths of the Caspian meis aie 
especially celebrated for their wealth of fish ^ 

Piehistouo anthropology is a science ot very lecent giowtli in 
Piussia, and, notwithstaiiding the eneigy displayed within that 
field duiing the last twenty years, the task of leconstriicting the 
eaily histoiy of man on the plains of eastern Europe is daily becom- 
ing moie complicated as new data aie biought to light Remains 
of Palsolithic man, contempoiary with the large Quatemuiy 
mammals, aie few in Paissia , they are known only in Poland, 
Poitava, and Voionezh, and peihaps also on the Oka Those of the 
latei portions of the Laeustiine period, on the contiary, aic so 
nunieious that scaiccly one old lacustime basin in the legions of the 
Oka, the Kama, the Dnieper, not to speak of the lake-region itself, 
and even the "White Sea coasts, can be mentioned where remains 
of hTeolithic man haie not been discovered, showing an unexpected 
vaiiety of miiioi anthiopological features, even at that remote 
peiiod The Russian plains have been, however, the scene of so 
many migrations of vaiioiis races of mankind, the dwelling-places 
of prehistoiie man and the loutes followed duiing his migiations 
wmie so eleaily indicated by natiual conditions, and so often le- 
occupied, 01 again covered by new waves of colonization and migia- 
tion, that at many places a senes of deposits belonging to widely 
distant epochs aie found superposed Settlements helongmg to the 
Stone age, and manufactories of stone implements, bmial grounds 
{kostishchas) of the Bronze epoch, eaitlxen forts {got odishcJias), and 


1 The Year ISSi with legard to Agnoultme, St Peteisbuig, 1885, gives nearly 
complete lists of them 

2 Bibliography being no gcneial lecent w oilc published on the fauna 
of Russia, heyoud a valuable sketch' (for tlie geneial leaiiei) by M Bogdonolf in 
the Appendix to the Russian tianslation of Reclus’s Geogr Univ , y , the classical 
■work of Pallas, Zoogi aphia Boiso-Asiatica, and the ivoiks dealing -vntli diffeient 
depaitmonts of the fauna in diffeient pans of Russia, must bcresoited to These 
Include tlic following — Syeveitsoff, for the buds of soiith-eastein Russia, Bog- 
danoff, Bit els andMammah of the Blacl-Barth Region of the Volga Basin , Kaic- 
linfoi the souchein Uials, Kesslu foi fislies , SiimAo,, Bie SMangen des Russ R, 
forieptlles geneially, Rodoszicowtki and the publications of the Entomological 
Society genei ally foi insects , Czemiavsky foi the maiine fauna of the Black Sea, 
Kesslei foi that of Lakes Onega and iadoga, Giimmfoi the Caspian, and the 
publications of the scientiflo societies foi a leiy great nuinhu of monogiaphs 
(lealmg witli depaitments of tlia fauna of sopaiate govei-nments, seas, and lakes 
The fauna of tho Baltic pi ounces is dcscubed m full m the Memoin of the 
scientific bodies of these piovinoos iriddcndoift’s Sibtrische Raise, vol ir , 
Zoology, though dealing moie especially vith Sibeiia, is an mvaluahle somee of 
infmmation foi the Russian fauna geneially Vega-expediiwmm, Tetenslaphga 
JalUageUer may be consulted foi tho mammals of tlietundia leglon and maiine 
fauna For moie detailed bibliographical infounation sec Apergn des travaux 
zoo-geographiqiies, published at St Peteisbuig in connexion with the Exhibition of 
1878, and tho index Ulazatel Riissloi Lvteratmytoi natoial science, mathema- 

' s, and modlome, published since 1872 by liie Society of the Kieff imiveisily 
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grave mounila {Luj gaiis)—oi which last foui diffeient types aie 
known, the eailiest belonging to the Eionze period — aie supeipofecd 
upon and obliterate one anothti, so that a long senes of leseaiches 
IS necessaiy in ordei that sound genei alizations may be leacbed 

Two difieient laccs — a biachj cephalic and a dolichocephalic — can 
be distinguished among the lemains of the eailier Stone penod 
(Lacustime peiiod) as hat ing inhabited the plains of eastern Euiope 
But they aie scpaiatcd by so many gcneiatious fioni the eailiest 
lustouc times that suie couclusions regaiding them aie impossible , 
at all events, a& jet Russian aichreologists aie not agiced as to 
whethei the aucestois ot the Slaiomaus weie Saimatians only oi 
Scythuns also (Samokvasofl, Lcmieie), whose skulls have nothing 
in "common with those of the Mongolian laee The eailiest points 
that can, compaiatuely speaking, be legauled as settled must thus 
be taken fioni tho 1st century, when the Noitliem Einns niigiated 
fiom theMoithDwina region tow aids the west, and the Saimatians 
weie compelled to leave the legion of the Don, and to cioss the 
Russian steppes fiom east to west, undei the pressuie of the Aoizes 
(the Moidvinian Eizya *) and Siiaks, who in then turn weie soou 
followed by the Hmis and the Ugui-Tuikish stem of Avars 

It appeals certain, moieovei, that in tho 7th centniy southein 
Russia was occupied hy the empue of tho Khazars [q v ), wdio 
diove the Bulgaiians, descendants of the Huns, fiom the Don, one 
section of them migiating np the Volga to found theie the Bul- 
gaiian empire, and the remainder nngiating tow aids the Danube 
Tins migration compelled the Morthein Finns to advance faitliei 
west, and a mixture of Tavasts and Karelians peuetiated to the 
south of the Gulf ot Finland 

Finallj’’, it IS certain that as early as the 8th centuiy, and 
piobably still eailiei, a stieam of Slavonian colonization, advancing 
eastwaid fiom the Danube, was tin own on the plains of south- 
western Russia It is also most piobable that anothei similar 
stream — the noitheni, coming fiom the Elbe, thiough the basin of 
the Vistula — ought to he distinguished In tho 9th centuiy the 
Slavonians ah eady occupied the Upper Vistula, the southein paxt 
of the lake legion, and the cential plateau in its western paits 
They had Lithuanians to tho west , vaiious Finnish stems, mixed 
towards the south-east with Tnikish stems (the piesent Bashkiis) , 
the Bulgars, whose oiigm stiU lemams doubtful, on the middle 
Volga and Kama , and to the south-east the Tuikish-Mongohau 
woild of the Petcheuegs, Polovtsi, Uzes, &,c , while iii the south, 
along the Black Sea, extended tho empue of the Kliazais, who kept 
undei their lule soveial Slavonian stems, and iieiliaps also some ot 
Finnish ongin In the 9th centuiy also the tlgiians aie supposed 
to have left then Uial abodes and to have ciossed south-eastoin and 
southein Russia on then way to the basin of the Danube 

It these numerous migiations on the plains of Russia bo taken 
into account, and if we add to them the Mongolian mvasiou, the 
migration ot South Slavomans towaids tho Oka, tho Noith 
Slavoman colonization extending iioith-east towards the Urals and 
thence to Sibeiia, the slow advance of Slavonians into Fuiiiish 
teiritory on the Volga, and at a latei period then advance into the 
prames on the Black Sea, driving back tho Tiukiah stems which 
occupied them,— if wo consider the manifold mutual influences of 
these thiee laces on one another, we shall bo able to form a faint 
idea of the piesent population of Euiopean Russia 

If the Slavonians be subdivided into tlnee blanches — ^tho AVesteni 
(Poles, Czechs, and "Wends), the southein (Serbs, Bulgarians, Croa- 
tians, &c ), and the eastern (Great, Little, and White Russians), 
it will be seen that, with the exception of some 3,000,000 
Ukrainians oi Little Russians, ni East Galicia and in Poland, and 
a few on tho south slope of tho Caipatluaus, the whole of tho 
East Slavonians occupy, as a compact body, westein, central, and 
southern Russia 

Like othei laces of mankind, the Riisbiau lace is not a pure one. 
The Russians have taken in and assimilated in the com sc of tlieix 
histoiy a variety of Finnish and Tnico-Finiiish oloments Still, 
eiamological reseaiches show that, notwithstanding tins fact, the 
Slavonian type haa mauitained itself with lemaikablo pcisistency— 
Slavoman skulls ten and thirteen centuries old exhibiting the same 
anthiopological features as aie seen lu those of om own day This 
may he explained hy a variety of causes, of which the chief is the 
maintenance by the Slavonians down to a very late period of gentile 
oiganization and gentile iiianiages, a fact vouched for, not only in 
the pages of Nestor, but still more by deep tiaces still visible in tho 
face of society, the gesis later on passing into the village comm unity, 
and the colonization being cairied on by great compact bodies 
This has all along maintained tho same characters Tho Russians 
do not emigrate as isolated individuals , they migiate in whole 
villages The overwhelming numbers of the Slavonians, and tho 
veiy gieat diffeiences in ethnical type, belief, mythology between 
the Aryans and Tuianians, may have coiitiibntecl in the same 
dnection, and throughout the Avritten history of the Slavonians wo 
see that, Avhile a Russian man, fai aivay fiom Ins home among 
Siberians, leadily mauies a native, the Russian woman seldom does 
the like All these causes, and especially the iirst-mentioned, have 
enabled the Slavonians to maintain their ctlmieal features in a 
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relatuelyliigh degree of pmity, so as to assimilate, foreif,!! dements m the ca^-t, -rIio al«o oeeiipy the lake-regions of Olonetz and 
and make them remfoice or improve the ethnical tjpe, without Archangel, and ha\e settlements in separate \illa"Ci in I!^ov"orod 
giving use to half-bleed races The maintenance of the vciy same and T\cr , the Izhoia and A^od, which are lueal names toi the 
^Toith-Eusaian tjpe fioni Xoiaoiod to the Pacific, with hut minor Finns on the hTeva and the soutli-eastcin eoa^t of the Gulf of 
dillerentiations on the oiitsknts — and thm notwithstanding the Finland , theEithcs m Esthoma and noitliein poition of Lnoma 
gi eat variety of laces with winch the Ru-jaans came in contact— the Lives on the Gulf of Riga, andthcKois, mi n d with the Letts , 
cannot hut stake the oh'^en ti But a elu'erohseivation of what is (&) the Noithcai Fmiis, or Lapps, ni noitliein Finland and on 
going on ev en now* on the lecently colonized confines of the empire the Kola pieninsnla, and the Hurnojedes m Aicliaiigel , (t) the 
— wheie whole villages hve, and will continue to live, without A'olga Finns, oriathcrthe old Bulgarian hmnth, to w lach belong 
mivmg with natives, but very slowly hanging them ov*ei to the the Moudv'inuits (qi ) and peilmps the Teheicmisses in Kazaip 
Russian maimei of life, and then verj slowly taking m a few female Kostroma, and AVatka, who aic also clacsihed liy some authors 
elements from them — gives the key to this pioniinent featuie of with the following, {d} the Peimians, oi Ca-Lhahau Finns, in- 
Eiissian life, which is a colonization on an immense scale, and eluding the A’’otiaks on the east of A'^jatka, the Peimians in Pemi, 
assimilation of foreigner, without in turn losing the piiniaiy the Zjnans in A^ologda, Arcliangel, A'^jatka, and Peim, and the 
ethnical features Tcheieinisses , (cithe Ugiians, oi Tians-Uialian Finns, including 

ITot so v'ltli the national customs Theie are featuies — ^tlie theA^oguls on Loth slopes of the Uials, the Ostiaks in Tobolsk 
wooden house, the oven, the hath — ^whicli the Russian never and partly m Tomsk, and the Madjaies, or L^gnans 
abandons though lost amidst alien popralations Bat when settled The Tuico-Taitais in European Russia numhei about 3,600,000 
among these the Russian — the JToitli Russian — ^leadily adaptshim- The follow mg aie their chief subdivisions (1) The Tai tare, of whom 
self to many other difieiences He speaks Fmmsh with Finns, tin ee diffeient stems must be distuiguished — (a) the Kazan Tarfiais 
Mongolian vv ith Bunats, Ostiak with Ostiaks , he shows lemaikahle on both hanks of the A’"olga, below the month of the Oka, and on 
facility in adapting his agiicultural piaetices to new conditions, the lowei Kama, peiietiatmg also faitliei south in Rja/ail, Tamboff, 
without, however, abandoning the village community , he becomes Samara, Simbirsk and Penza , {h) the Tartars of Astiakhan at the 
hunter, cattle-bieedei, or fisherman, and carries on these oceiipa- mouth of the A'’olga, and (c) those of the Ciinica, a gicatmany cf 
tions according to local usage , he modifies his dress and adapts his whom have lecently emigrated to Tmkcy There are, hcaules, a 
religious beliefs to the locality' lie inhabits In consequence of all certain number of Taitais fiom the south east in ilinsk, Giodno, 
this, the Russian peasant fnot, he ii: noted, the tradei) must bo andAhlna (2) The Bashkirs, who inhabit the slopes of the southern 
recognized as the best colonizer among the Arj ans , he lives on the Urals, that is, the Steppes of Ufa and Orenburg, extending also into 
best terms with Ostiaks, Tartais, Bunats, and even with Red Ptim and Samaia (3) The Tclmvashes, on the light bank of the 
Indians when lost in the prairies of the American Far-AA’’e&t A^olga, in Kazan and Simbiisk (4) Tlie Jlescheiiaks, a tribe of 

Sub- Three difieient branches, which may become three separate Finnish oiigin which foimeily inhabited the basin of the Oka, and, 
divisions nationalities, can be distinguished among the Russians since the diiveii thence diiimg the 15th century by the Russian colonizeis, 
of Fills- dawn of their history — the Great Russians, the Little Russians imnngiated into Ufa and Pei m, wheie they now hve among Bash- 
sians (Malorusses/ 01 Ulciainians), and the AATiite Russians (the Bielo- kiis, hav mg adopted their ichgion and customs (5) The Tepteis, 
riisses) These coriespond to the two cunents of immigiation aLoof Finnish oiigm, settled among Tartais and Bashkiis, togethei 
mentioned above, the noitliein and southern, with peihaps an inter with the Mescheiiaks, also in Samara and A’'yatka They have 
mediate one, the proper place of the AATiite Russians not having adopted the rehgioii and customs of the Bashkirs, from whom they 
as yet been exactly determined The primary distinctions between can hardly he distmguished The Bashkiis, Mescheiiaks, and 
these blanches have been increased dming the last nine centuries Tepteis have rendered able seivice to the Russian Government 
by then contact with different nationabties, — the Great Russians against the Kiighizes, and until 1863 they constituted a separate 
taking ill Piiimsh elements, the Little Russians undergoing an Bashkir and Meschenak Cossacks army, employed for service m 
admixture of Tuikisli blood, and the AA’’hite Russians submitting to the Kirghiz Steppe (6) The Kirghizes, whose true abodes were in 
Lithuanian influence Moreover, notwithstandmg the unity of Ian- Asia, m the Islum and Kiighiz Steppe, but one section of them 
guage, it IS easy to detect among the Great Russians themselves two crossed the Urals and occupied the Steppes between the Urals and 
separate blanches, dilfenng fiom one another by slight divergences the Yolga Only the Horde of Bukeeli inhahita European Russia, 
of language and type and deep diveisities of national character, — noith-east of Astrakhan, the remainder belonging to Turkestan 
the Central Russians and the FTovgorodians , the latter extend and Sibena 

tliioiighoutnoithein Russia into Siberia They correspond, perhaps, The Mongolian race is represented in Russia by the Lamaite 
to subdivisions mentioned by Nestor It is worthy of notice, moie- Kalmuks, who inhabit the Steppes of Astrakhan betw^een the 
over, that many minor anthropological features can he distmguished Yolga, the Don, and the Kiima They immigrated to the 
both among the Great and Little Russians, depending probably on month of the Yolga fiom Dzungaria, m the 17th century, 
the assimilation of various mmor subdivisions of the Ural- Altaians driving out the Tax tars and Nogais, and after many wars with 

The Great Russians number about 42,000,000, and occupy m one the Don Cossacks, followed by treaties of mutual assistance for 
block the space enclosed by a line diawii from tbe AYhite Sea to military excmsions, one pait of them was taken in by the Don 
■^e somces of the western Duna, the Dneiper, and the Donetz, Cossacks, so that even now there are among these Cossacks 
and thence, tiuough the mouth of the Sura, by the Yettuga, to seveial Kalmuk sotmas or squadrons They live for the most 
Mezeii To the east of this boundary they aie mixed with Turco- part in tents, supportmg themselves by cattle-breedmg, and 
Finns, but m the Ural Mountains they reappear in a compact body, partly by agriculture 

and extend thence through southern Sibena and along the courses The Semitic race is lepresented in Russia by upwards of 3,000,000 
of the Lena and Amur Great Russian nonconformists are dissemi- Jews and 3000 Kaiaites The Jews fiist entered Poland from Ger- 
nated among Little Russians in Tchernigoff and Moghileff, and many during the crusades, and soon spread through Lithuania, 
they reappear in greater masses in Novorossia, as also in noithern Courland, the Ukraine, and, m the ISth century, Bessarabia. The 
Caucasia rapidity with which they peopled ceitam towns and whole pro- 

The Little Russians, who number about 17,000,000, occupy tbe vinces was really prodigious. Thus, fiom having been but a few 
Steppes of southern Russia, the south-western slopes of the central dozens at Odessa some eighty years since, they make now one-tiurd 
plateani and those of the Carpathian and Lublin mountains, and the of its population (73,400, out of 207,000) The law of Russia 
Carpathian plateau, The Sitcli of the Zaporog Cossacks colonized prohibits them fiom entering Gieat Russia, only the wealthiest and 
tbe Steppes farther east, towards the Don, where they met with a most educated enjoying this privilege , neveitheless they are met 
laige population of Great Russian runaways, constitatmg the with everywheie, even on the Uials. Their clnef abodes, however, 
piesent Don Cossacks The Zaporog Cossacks, sent by Catherine continue to be Poland, the western piovinces of Lithuania, AVhite 
II to colonize the east coast of the Sea of Azoff, constituted there and Little Russia, and Bessarabia In Russian Poland they are in 
the Black Sea and later the Kubafi Cossacks (part of whom, the the propoition of 1 to 7 inhabitants In Kovno, Ahlna, Moghileff, 
Nekia&ovtsy, migrated to Turkey) They have also peopled large Grodno, Yolhynia, Podoba, and piobably also in Bessarabia and 
paits of Stavropol and northern Caucasia Kherson, they constitute, on the average, 10 to 16 per cent of the 

TlieAVhite Russians, mixed to some extent with Gieat and Little population, while in separate districts the proportion reaches SO 
Russians, Poles, and Lithuanians, now occupy the upper parts of the to 36 per cent (60 5 m Tchaussy) Organized as they are mto a 
western slope ofthe central plateau Theynumber about 4,300,000 kmd of community for mutual protection and mutual help (the 
The Finnish steins, which m prehistoric times extended from the Kahal), they soon become masters of the trade wherever they 
Obi all over noithern Russia, even then were subdivided into penetrate In the villages they axe mostly innkeepers, mterme- 
Ugnans, Penmans, Bulgarians, and Finns proper, who drove hack diaries m trade, and pawnbrokers In 'many towns most of the 
the previous Lapp population fiom what is now Finland, and about skilled lahoureis and a great many of the unskilled (for instance, 
the 7th century penetrated to the south of the Gulf of Finland, m the giam-porters at Odessa and elsewhere) are Jews, In ihe 16 
the region of the Lives and Kurs, where they mixed to some extent western provmces of Russia they numbered 2,843,400 m 1883, and 
with Lithuanians and Letts about 432,000 in five Polish provinces Less than 600,000 of them 

At piesent the stems of Finnish origin are represented in Russia inhabit villages, the remainder being concentrated m towns, 
by the following — (a) the AYestein Finns , the Tavastsin eenti'al The Karaites differ entirely from the Jews both in worship and 
Finland, the Kvanes, in north-westein Finland, the Karelia^is, jn mode of life They, too, are inclined to trade, but also success- 
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fully cany on agncultuie Those inhabiting the Crimea speak 
Tartaij and the feu who are settled in western Russia speak Polish 
They aie on good teims ruth the Russians 
Of West Earopeans, only the Germans attain considerable num- 
beis (upwaids oi a million) in European Russia In the Baltic 
piorinces they constitute the ennobled landloid class, and that 
of tiadesmeii and artisans in toinis Considerable numbers of 
Geimaus, also tiadesmen and aitisans, were scatteied throughout 
many of thelaiger towns of Russia as eailyas the 16tb ceutury, 
and to a much gieatei e-s:teiit in the 18th centuiy, German aitisans 
hawing been invited by the Goveinnient to settle in Russia, and 
their numbers haung steadily increased since Finally, numbeis 
ot Geinians were invited in 1762 to settle in southein Russia, as 
sepal ate agiicultuial colonies, which giadually extended in the Don 
legion and in noithein Caucasia Piotected as they were by the 
light ot selt-goveinment, eveinpted fioni militaiy seivice, and 
endow'ed wutli considemhle allotments of good land, these colonies 
aie much wealthier than the iieighboui mg Russian peasants, fiom 
w horn they have adopted the slowly modified -village community 
They aie chiefly Lutheians, hut many of them belong to othei leli- 
gious sects,— Anabaptists, Moravians, Mennonites (about 40,000) 
In ceitain distiicts (Alkerman, Odessa, Beidiansk, Kamyshin, 
Movouzensk) they constitute fiom 10 to 40 pei cent of the total 
population The Swedes, who numhei about 300,000 m Einland, 
baldly leach 12,000 in Eui’opean Piussia, mostly m the Baltic pio- 
viiices 

The Roumanians (Moldavians) numbei not less than 800,000, 
and are still iiici easing They inhabit the goveinments of Bess- 
aiabia, Podolia, Kheison, and Ekateimoslaff In Bessaiahia they 
constitute fiom one-fouith to three-fomths of the population of 
certain distiicts On the whole, the Novorossian goveinments 
(Bessaiahia, Kheison, Ekateiinoalaff, and Taurida) exhibit the 
gieatest vaiiety of population Little and Great Russians, Rouma- 
nians, Bulgauans, Serbs, Geimans, Gieeks, Fieuchmen, Poles, 
Taitars, and Jews aie mixed togethei and scatteied about in small 
colonies, especially in Bessarabia Of course, the Greeks inhabit 
chiefly -the towns, wheie they cany on tiade, as also do the Ai- 
menians, scatteied thiongh the towns of southein Russia, and 
appealing m laigei numbers only in the distuct of Rostofl' (10 per 
cent of population) 

G-eo However great the variety of nationalities inhabiting European 
giaphioal Russia, its ethnological composition is much simpler than might at 
distiibii- fiist sight he supposed The Russians— 6i eat, Little, and Wliite 
tion of — laigely prevail over all otheis, both iiumeiically and as respects 

uces the teiiitoiies they occupy in compact bodies Oential Russia is 
almost puiely Gieat Russian, and lepiescnts a compact body of 
moio than 30,000,000 inhabitants with hut 1 to 5 per cent of 
aclaiixtnre of othei nationalities The goveinments on the Dniepci 
(Kieff, yolhjmia, Tcheinigofi, Podolia, and Poitava), as also the 
adjoining districts of Khaikoff, Toronezh, Kxiisk, and Don, aie 
Little-Russian, orUkiamian, -with but a slight admiitnieof White 
aud Great Russians, and some 12 per cent of Jews The Poles 
theie number only 3 to 6 per cent of the population — chiefly land- 
holdeis— and aie hated by the TJkiarnians 
Moghileff, Yitehsk, and Minsk aie White Russian, the Poles con- 
stituting only 3 per cent of the population (16 in Minsk) In othei 
Bieloiussian piovinces, the White Russians aie mixed either with 
Lithuanians (Yilna), oi Ukiainians (Giodno), or Great Russians 
(Smolensk), and their relations to Polish landloids are no bettei 
than 111 the Ukraine The Lithuanians pievail in Kovno, wheio 
they aie 80 per cent of the population, the remaindei being chiefly 
Jews (10 pel cent ), Poles (3 per cent ), Gieat Russians (3 per cent ), 
Geimaus, &c 

In the Baltic piovinoes (Esthonia, Livonia, and Courlaud) the 

S je-vaihng population is Esthoman, Oaroiiian, or Lettish, the 
eiinans (landloids, or tradesmen and artisans in towns) being 
respectively only 3 fi, 6 8, and 7 6 pei cent of the population In 
the ihiee provinces, Riga included, they hardly i each 120,000 out 
of 1,800,000 inhabitants The lelations of the Esthes and Letts 
to their landloids aie anything butfiiendly 
The noithein goveinments of St Peteisburg (apait from the 
capital), Olonetz, and Archangel contain an admixture of 12 to 28 

S 31 cent of Karelians, Samoyedes, and Zyiians, the remainder being 
leat Russians In the east and south-east provinces of the 
Yolga (Mijni, Simbirsk, Samaia, Penza, and Saratoff) the Great 
Russians again prevail (88 to 65 per cent ), the remainder being 
chiefly Moulviniaiis, rapidly Russifying, as also Tartars, Tchtivashea, 
and Bashkirs, Germans in Samara and Saiatoff, and Little Russians 
in the last-named. Only in Kazafi and Astralchan do the Gieat 
Russians number less than one half of the aggregate population 
(42-43 pel cent ) In the Ural provinces of Perm and Vyatka 
Great Russians aie again in the majoiity (92 and 81 pei cent ), the 
remaindei being a yaiiety of Eiiino-Taitais It is only m the 
southern Ural govemnieiits (Uralsk, Orenburg, Ufa) that the ad- 
mixture of a variety of Turco-Taitais— of Kirghizes m Uralsk (23 
per cent ), Bashkirs in Orenburg and Ufa (22 and 23 per cent ), 
and less important stems— becomes consideiahle, redncing the 


numhei of Great Russians lespertively to 72, 67, and 32 per cent 
of the aggiegate population of these thiee piovmces 
Of the Tuico-Tai tars of eastern Russia, the Bashkiis often levolted 
against Russian lule, and the tialiic in Bashkii lands, recently 
earned on by the Oieubuig administration, ceitamly does not tend 
to leconule them The Tclieiennsses have often joined the 
Baslikiis in their levolts, but are rapidly losing their nationality 
As legaids the other Tuico- and Pinno-Taitais, the Mordvinians 
leally have been assimilated to the Ru«siaiis , the Moslem Taitais 
of Kazan lived tiU lecently on excellent teims with then Russian 
neighbouis and would have continued to do so had no attempts 
been made to inteifeie with then land-laws 
In western Russia, while an antipathy exists betw een Ukrainians 
and Poles, the Russian Government, by its harassing interference in 
leligious, educational, and economical niatteis, has become antag- 
onistic, not only to the Poles, but also to the Ukrainians , piinting 
111 Dkiainian is piohibited, and “Russilication” is being cairied on 
among Ukiamians by the same means as those employed in Poland 
The same is tiue with the Esthes and Letts, whom the Govern- 
ment, while countenancing them to some extent in their antipathy 
to the German aiistoeracy, has not yet found means to conciliate 
The lelative stiength of the diffeient ethnical elements of which Their 
the population of Euiopean Russia and Poland is composed mayielative 
be seen fiom the following figmes (Table IV ) They must be stiength. 
legal ded, howevei, as lougli estimates only They w'ere originally 
computed by M Eittich foi an aggregate population of 69,788,240, 
and in the following table they have uieiely been iiicieased in nio- 
poihon to the actual population of 84,495,000 


Table IY 


Gieat Russians 

Little Russians 

White Russians 

41.994.000 

17.241.000 
4,330,000 


Poles 

Bulgarians 

Czechs 

Seibs 

Russians 

63,565,000 

5,750,000 

110,000 

9,500 

9,500 


Lithuanians 

Zhmuds 

Letts 

Total Slavonians 

987.000 

771.000 
1,243,000 

69,444,000 

Giecks 

Roumanians, 

Lctto-Lithuanians 

and Flench (about 2000) 

84,000 

796,000 

3,001,000 

Giaico-Romans 

Geimans and English 

Swedes 

1,165,000 

12,000 

879,000 

Saxons 

Armenians and Georgians 

Tsigans 


1,177,000 

43.000 

16.000 


Total Aiyans 


74,560,000 

Jews , 
Karaites 

Total Semites 

3,120,000 

3,000 

3,123,000 

Karelians 

Esthes 

Lives 

Yanons 


236.000 

891.000 
2,000 

175.000 


Lapps 

Samoyedes 

Baltic Finns 

7.500 

6.500 

1,303,000 

Moidvs 

Tcheremisses 

Yotiaks 

Uoithern Finns 

960.000 

311.000 

292.000 

14,000 

Zynans . 
Peimians 
Yoguls . 

Yolga Finns 

102,000 

80,000 

2,000 

1,563,000 


Ugnans 


184,000 


Total Uial-Altaians 


3,064,000 



Density 
af popu- 
[ation. 


Births 

and 

deaths 
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Tael-s IY —euntiiivcrJ 


Tchuvashes 

697,000 

Tartais 

1,500,000 

Bashkirs 

903,000 

Meschenaks 

167,000 

Tepters 

159,000 

Kirghizes 

197,000 

Yanous 

6,000 

Turco-Tartars 


Kalmucks . 
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3,629,000 

119,000 


Total Tur<amanis 
Grand Total 


3,748,000 


84,495,0001 


S 


Paet III Europeait Extssu— Statistics ^ 

Eussia is on the 'vrliole a thmly-peopled conntiy, the average 
population being but 42 to the square mile The density of 
population varies, horvever, very much in European Eussia— from 
one inhabitant per square mile in the government of Archangel to 
102 in that of Moscow (exclusive of the capital) and 138 in 
Podolia. Two-thirds of the whole population are concentrated 
upon less than one-third of the whole surface The most thicldy- 
leopled parts form a strip of territory -which extends from 
klieia through Kieff to Moscosv, and compiises partly the most 
fertile governments of Eussia and partly the manufacturing ones , 
next come a strip of feitile country to the south, of the above and 
the manufactoiing provmces of the upper Volga The black-earth 
region has an average of 90 inhabitants per square mile , the 
central manufactnnng region, 85 , the -western pro-mces, 79 , the 
hlack-earth and clay region, 38 , the black-earth Steppes, 33 , the 
hilly tracts of the Cnmea and Caucasus, 31 , the foiest-region 
proper, 26 , the Steppes, 9 , the far north, less than 2 
The rate at -which the population is increasing throughout the 
empire is very considerable It vanes, however, very much m 
diflerent parts, and even in European Eussia, being almost twice 
as high in the fertile tracts of the south as it is in the north (1 8 
to 1 0) The rapid increase is chiefly due to early mamages, the 

S easants for the most part marrying their sons at eighteen and their 
aughters at sixteen The resulting high burth-iate compensates 
for the great mortality, and the Eussian population is increasing 
more quickly than the Polish, Lithuanian, Finnish, or Tartar. In 
1880 the mamages, births, and deaths weie returned as follows 
(Table Y ) ~ 



Kamages 

Births 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 
over Deaths 

European Eussia 
Poland 

Finland (1881) 
Sibeua 

725,427 

62,771 

14,283 

82,952 

3,678,071 

294,021 

74,469 

180,802 

2,684,828 

189,514 

53,777 

131,793 

993,243 
104,507 
20,692 
j 49,009 

Total 

835,433 

4,227,363 

3,059,912 

1 1,167,451 


These figures agree pretty nearly with those for a series of 
years (1871-78), which gave an annual surplus of 945,000 for 
Euiopean Eussia alone In 1882, throughout the empire— leaving 
out of account Caucasus aud Turgai- the huths numbered 
4,403,555 and the deaths 3,464,404, lor an estimated population 
of 95,565,100 But the birth-rate aud death-rate were very 
different m Eussia proper and in the Asiatic dominions , in the 
former they reached respectively 4 83 aud 3 77, and m the latter 
only 3 75 and 2 84 The low hnth-rate in Asia counterbalances 
the lo-w mortality So also within Eussia proper in the central 
provinces the high moitality (35 pei thousand) is compensated by 
a high birth-rate (49), while in the western provinces, where the 
mortality is relatively small (27), the number of buths is also the 
lowest (37) 

On the whole, the mortali-ty in Russia is greater than anywhere 
else in Europe The lowest figures are found m Courland (20), 


1 SihhograpTiy — Riitioh, Bthnogi aphical Map ofJtussta, aad SlJmogr Qot&- 
postHon {Plmmnoi Sostav) ofUuma, -Vemikoff, OttisHits of Russia (Buss), 
Works of the Expedition, to the Western Provinces , Mem of the Geogr Society 
(Ethnography), Mm of the Moscow Soc of Friends of Nat Seietux (Ardhro- 
pology), Pauli, The Peoples of Russia, Nmody Rosit, popular edition by M 
Iliin For preliistono antbropology, see Count Uvaroff, Archseotogy, i , Inos- 
trantseff, Piehistonc Man on Lake Ladoga, Budiloyltcli, Primitive Slavomans, 
1879, A Bogdanoffs extensive and most valuable researches m Jfm of Moscow 
Soe of Friends of Nat Se , the researches of Polyahoff and many otheis m 
various soientiflo peuodicals (St Petersburg, Kazan universities), andBigiorts of 
the Archmol Congresses Foi suhaeq^uent penods, see numerous papeis m jWe* 
mows of Arehseol See , Mem Ac ofScieates, Ac , and the worlai of Eussian histo- 
rians Mezhoff’a Bibliogr Indexes, pubhshed yearly by the Eussian Geographical 
Society, coutam complete information about -w-oiks and pap'ers published 
s For all statistics foi European Eussia, see “Eecueil of Information" for 
Euiopean Eussia in 1882 {Sbomik Svedmiy), pubhshed in 1884 by the Central 
Statistical Committee, and the publications mentioned below under "■*" — *• 
heads 


the Baltic provinces (22), and Poland (30) TVithm Eussia itself 
the rate varies between 29 and 49 (30 to 38 in towns) In 1882 
the average mortality in the 13 central governments reached the 
exceptional figure of 62, so that there was a decrease of 1 7 per 
cent, m the aggregate population The mortality is highest 
among children, only one-half of those bom leaching their seventh 
year From mihtaiy registeis it appeals that of 1000 males bom 
only 480 to 490 reach their tiventj -first year, and of these only 
375 are able-bodied , of the remamder, who are unfit for military 
service, 50 per cent suffer from chionic diseases Misery, msani- 
taiy d-svellings, and -want of food account for this high mortality, 
which is farther increased by the -«ant of medical help, there being 
in Eussia with Poland only 15,348 males and 66 female surgeons, 

7679 assistants, and one bed in hospital for every 1270 inhabitants 
The hospitals are, however so unequally distributed, that in 63 
governments having an aggregate country population of about 

76.000. 000 there were only 657 hospitals with 8273 beds, and an 
average of two surgeons to 100,000 inhabitants 

The rate of emigration from the Eussian empire is not high. In Eicigra- 
1871-80 the average number was 280,700 yearly, and the immigra- tion 
tion 245,500 But within the empire itself migration to South 
Ural, Siberia, and Caucasus goes on extensively , figures, however, 
even appioximate, are wanting During the ten years 1872-81 no 
less than 406,180 Germans and 235,600 Austrians immigrated into 
Russia, chiefly to Poland and the south-western provinces 
A very gieat diversity of religions, including (besides numerous Eehgion. 
varieties of Christianity) Mohammedanism, Shamanism, and 
Buddhism, are found in European Eussia, corresponding for the 
most part -with the separate ethnological subdivisions. All 
Russians, with the exception of a number of White Russians who 
belong to the Union, profess the Greek Orthodox faith or one or 
other of the numbeiless vaneties of nonconformity. The Poles 
and most of the Lithuamans are Roman Catholics The Esthes 
and all other Western Finns, the Germans, and the Swedes 
aie Protestant The Tartars, the Bashkirs, and Kirghizes are 
Mohammedans , hut the last-named have to a great extent 
maintained along with Mohammedanism their old Shamanism 
The same holds good of the Meschenaks, both Moslem and 
Christian The Mordvmians are nearly all Greet Orthodox, as 
also are the Votiaks, Yoguls, Tcheremisses, and Tchuvashes, but 
their religions are, in reality, very interesting modifications of 
Shamanism, under the influence of some Christian and Moslem 
beliefs The Yoguls, though baptized, are lu fact fetichists, as 
much as the uncouverted Samoyedes Finally, the Kalmucks are 
Buddhist Lamaites 

All these religions are met with in dose proximity to one 
another, and then places of -worship often stand side by side in the 
same to-wn or village -without giving use to religious disturbances 
The recent outbreaks against the Jews were directed, not against 
the Talmudist creed, but against the trading and exploiting 
community of the “Kahal” In his relations with Moslems, 
Buddhists, and even fetchists, the Eussian peasant looks rather to 
conduct than to creed, the latter being m his view simply a matter 
of nationaUty Indeed, towaids paganism, at least, he is perhaps 
even more than tolerant, preferring on the whole to keep on good 
terms witk pagan divinities, and in difficult circumstances— 
especially on travel and in hunting- not failing to present to them 
his offermg Any idea of pros%tism is quite foreign to the 
ordinary Russian mind, and the outbursts of pioselyfazmg zeal 
occasionally manifested by the clergy are leally due to the desire 
for “Russification,” and traceable to the mflnenee of the higher 
clergy and of the Government 

The vanous creeds of European Eussia were estimated in 1879 
as follows —Greek Orthodox aud Easkolmks, 63,835,000 (about 

12.000. 000 bemg Easkolmks) , United Greeks andl Armemo- 
Gregorians, 55,000 , Roman Catholics, 8,300,000 , Protestants, 
2,950,000 , Jews, 3,000,000 , Moslems, 2,600,000 , Pagans, 26,000 
In 1881 the number of Greek Orthodox throughout the empiie, 
excluding two foreign bishoprics, was estimated at 61,941,000 

Monconfoimity (Easkoi) is a most important feature of Eussian Moncon- 
pop-ular hfe, and its influence and pievalence have rapidly grown fornusts. 
duiing the last twenty-five years 
When, towards the beginning of the 17th century, the Moscow 
pnneipality fell under the rule of the Moscow imays (one of -whom, 
Godunoff, reached the thione), they took advantage of the po-wer 
thus acquired to increase their wealth by a senes of measures affect- 
ing land-holding and trade , they sanctioned and enforced by law 
the serfdom w^ch had already from economical causes found its 
way into Eussian Me The great outbreak of 1608-12 -weakened 
their power m favour of that of the czar, but -without breaking it , 
and throughout the leigns of Michael and Alexis the ukax&s were 
issued in the name of “the czar and boiars.” Serfdom was rein- 
forced by a senes of laws, and the whole of the lYth century is char- 
acterized hy a rapid accumulation of wealth m the hands of boiars, 
by the development of luxury, imported from Poland, and by the 
strug^e of a number of families to acquire the political power 
already enjoyed by their Pohsh neighbours The same tendency 
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[nostconfoemists. 


pervaded the church, ■which ■was also accused by the people of having | 
mtroduced ‘ Polish lirsmy, ’ “Polish creed,” and the tendencies 
towards supremacy of the Polish clergy The patiiaich Nikon was 
a perfect representative of these tendencies Opposition le&iilted, 
and tlie leyi&ion of tlia sacrtd bootsj vliicli ^as undertaken ky 
gave the opposition acute character The IlasLdh {lit 
“splitting” or “schism”) made its appearance, and gathered undei 
its hannerj not only those iivlio accused Isikon of ‘^Polish and 
“ Latm” tendencies, but also all those 'll ho were for the old customs, 
for federative and communisc punciples of social organization, 
and who revolted against serfdom, centialization, and the suppies- 
sion of municipal life A seiies of insiurections hioke out under 
the bamier of the “ eight ends ” cioss of the Barbaious 

persecutions by Alevis, Petei I , and then followers did not kill out 
an opposition wluch inspired with fanatical enthusiasm the best 
elements among the Gieat Paissians, and induced its supporters to 
submit to the fire by thousands at a time, while otheis rather than 
submit went to colonize the foiests of the ixctie littoral, oi betook 
themselves to Siberia Piofoiind modifications have taken pdace 
in Russian nonconformity since its first appearance It would be 
impossible to enumerate them all here, hut the follo'wing points 
of primary importance must be mentioned (1) The mere piotest 
ngainst Nikon’s “innovations” [novshestias) led, m the course of 
two centuries, to a mere seivile adherence to the letter of the ver- 
nacular Seiiptures— even to obvious erroia of eailier tianslatois — 
and to inteimniable discussions about mmoi points of iitual and 
about unmtelligible woids (2) Another current -which now per- 
vades the whole of Russian nonconfoimity is that proceeding from 
rationalist sects which had alieady spiead in noitu-west Russia in 
the 16th cental y, and even in the 14th These have given rise to 
several sects which deny the divinity of Christ or explain away 
various dogmas and prescriptions of orthodoxy (3) Protestantism, 
with its ittoie or less rationalistic tendencies, has made itself in- 
creasingly felt, especially duung the present centuiy and m southein 
Russia (4) Hostile critics of the Government, and especially of 
the autocracy, T\ith its army of officials and its system of con- 
scriptions, passports, and various restrictions on religious liberty, 
are found more or less m all the nonconforming bodies, -whicb see 
in these manifestations of authouty the appearance of the Anti- 
christ Several of them refuse accordingly to have any dealings 
whatever with the official world. (5) Anotliei tendency peivadmg 
the whole of Russian nonconfoimity is that -^ihich seelcs a return 
to what are supiposed to have been the old communist principles of 
Cliristianity m its earlier days. All new sects stait •with applying 
these pimiciples to practical hfe , hut in the course of them develop- 
ment they mochfy them moi a 01 less, though always maintaining 
the pnneiple at least of mutual help (6) Pinally, all sects deal more 
or less mtii the question of maiiiage and the position of woman 
A few of them solve it by encouraging,— at least duung their 
“love-feasts,” — absolutely fiae relations between aE “hiethien and 
sisters,” while others omy admit the dissolubility of mairiage or 
prohibit it altogether On the whole, leaving the extremer vie-ws 
out of account, the position of woman is ■uncLoubtedly highei among 
the dissenters than among the Orthodox 

These various cunents, combining with and counteracting one 
another in the most complicated w'ays, have played and continue to 
play a most important pai t in Russian histoiy The mutual assist- 
ance |found in dissenting sects has preserved many millions of 
peasants from falhng mto abject misery, the noneonfomiists enjoy- 
ing, as a rule, a greater degree of prosperity than their Oithodox 
neighbours The leading featui’e of Russian history, the spread of 
the Great Russians over the immense territory they now occupy, 
cannot he lightly understood without taking into account the 
colomzation of the most inaccessible wildernesses by Raskolmks, 
and the organization of this by then communities, who send dele- 
gates for the choice of land and sometimes clear it in common by the 
united labours of all the young men and cattle of the community 
On the other hand, the noneonforming sects, while helping to 
preseive several advantageous features of Russian life, have had a 
poiverful influence in maintaining, especially among -the “Staroobr- 
yadtey,” the old system of the Moscovito family, subject to the 
despotic yoke of its chief, and hermetically sealed against instiuc- 
tion. 

It is worthy of notice that since the emancipation of the serfs 
nonconformity has again made a sudden advance, the more radical 
sects prepondeiating over the scholastic ones, and the influence 
of Piotestantigm being increasingly felt. Nonconformity, which 
formerly had no hold upon Little Russia (though it had penetrated 
among Protestant Esthonians and Letts, and even among Moslem 
Tartars), has suddenly begun to make progress there in the shape of 
the “Stunda,” a mixture of Protestant and rationalistic teaching, 
■with tendencies towards a social but rarely socialistic reforma- 
tion. 

The Russian dissenting sects may be subdivided mto (1) the 
“Popovtay” (■who have priests), (2) the “Bezpopovtsy” (who have 
none), and (3) numerous spiritualist sects, “Dukhovnyie Khns- 
tiane.” The Popovtsy (^ to 6 millions) are agam subdivided mto 


two classes,— those who leeogmze the Austrian hieiarchy, and those 
vlio have only Oithodox “runaway priests ” (“ Byeglopopovtsy ”) 

The latter have recently received unexpected help in the accession 
of three Orthodox pnests of great leainmg and eneigy Moreover, 
there aie among the Popovtsy about a million of “ Edino-vyertsy,” 
who have received Oithodox pnests on the condition of their keeping 
to the unievised hooks They aie patronized by Government 

The Bezpopovtsy embody three laige sects— the Pomoiy, Pedo- 
seevtsy, and Filipovtsy— and a vaiiety of minor ones They lecog- 
nize no pnests, and lepudiate the Orthodox ntual and the sacia- 
ments They avoid all contact with the state, and do not allow 
prayer for the czai, who is legaided as the Antichiist They may 
number about 6,000,000 m west, north, and noith-east Russia, and 
lepiesent, on the whole, an intellectually developed and wealthy 
population Of the veiy numeious smaller sects of Bezpopovtsy, 
the “Stranmki” (Errants) aie worthy of notice They piefei to 
lead the life of hunted outcasts rathei than hold any i elation with 
the state 

The spiritualists, very numerous m central and southern Russia, 
are suhdmded into a great vaiiety of schools The “Ehlysty, ” vfho 
have their "love-feasts,” their “Virgins,” sometimes flagellation, 
and so on, represent a numerous and strong organization in cential 
Russia The “Skoptsy” (“Men of God,” “ Castiati”) occur eveiy- 
where, even among the Finns, but chiefly m Oiel and Kursk, aud 
in towns as money-brokers The “Duklioboitsy’ communities 
(warriors of the Spirit), chiefly found in the south-east, aie renowned 
as colonizers They are .^leading rapidly in Caucasia and Sibeiia 
The “Molokany” (a kind of Baptists), numbenng peihaps about 
one million, are spread also in the south-east, and aie excellent 
gardeneis and tiadesmen Both aie quite open to mstiuotion, and 
have come under the influence of Piotestantism, like the “Stunda ” 
in Little Russia and Bessarabia. The “ Sabbatliers” aud the “ Ska- 
kuny” (a kind of Shakers) are also worthy of notice , while a gieat 
vaiiety of new sects, such as the "Nemolyaki” (“who do not 
pray”), the " Vozdykhateli ” (“who sigh”), the “Neplatelshchiki” 

(“who do not pay taxes”), the "Ne-Nashi ” (the “ Not-ouis ”), and 
so on, spring up eveiy year 

The aggregate n-umber of Raskolmks is officially stated at neaily 
one million, but this is quite misleading The ministry of intenoi 
estimated them at 9,000,000 in 1850 and 9,500,000 m 1859 In 
leality the number is still higher In Peim alone tlioy weie recently 
computed at a million, and there would be no exaggeiatiou in esti- 
mating them at a total of from twelve to fifteen millions ^ 

The old subdivisions of the population into oidors possessed of Class 
unequal lights is still mamtained The gieat mass of the people, divisions 
81 6 per cent, belong to the peasant oidei, the others being— 
nobihty, 1 3 per cent , clergy, 0 9 , the “meschane” oi bui-gheis 
and merchants, 9 3 , militaiy, 6 1 , foieigneis, 0 2 , unclassified, 

0 5 Thus more thau 63 millions of the Russians aie peasants 
Half of them weie foimeily serfs (10,447,149 males in 1868), — 
the remamdei being “state peasants” (9,194,891 males m 1858, 
exclusive of the Aichangel government) and “ domain peasants ” 

(842,740 males the same year) 

The serfdom which had sprung up in Russia in the 16th centmy, 
and became consecrated by law m 1609, taking, however, newly 
one hundred and fifty years to attain its full growth and assume 
the forms under ■which it appeared m the present centmy, -was 
abolished by law in 1861 This law liberated the serfs from a 
yoke -which "was really teriible, even under the best landlords, and 
from this point of view it was obviously an immense benefit, the 
results of which are apparent now But at was far from secuimg 
coriesponding economic results Along with the emichment of 
the few, a general mipoverisliment of the great mass followed, and 
took proportions so alarmmg as to arouse public attention and to 
result in a groat number of serious investigations conducted by 
the state, the provmcial assemblies, scientific societies, and private 
statistieians The general results of these inquiries may be 
summed up in the subjoined statement. 

The former "dvorovyie,” attached to the personal service of 
their masters, were merely set free , and they entirely went to 
reinforce the town proletanat. The peasants proper received their 
ho-OiSes and orchards, and also allotments of arable land These 
allotments were given over to the rural commune (mir), which was 
made responsible, as a whole, for the payment of taxes for the allot- 
ments The size of the allotments was determined by a maximum 
and by a mmimum, which last, however, could be still further 
reduced if the amount of land remaining in the landlord’s hands 
was less than one half of what was allotted to the peasants. For 
these allotments the peasants had to pay, as before, either by per- 
sonal labour (twenty to forty men’s days and fifteen to thirty 
women’s days per year), or by a fixed rent (“ obrok ”), which varied 
feom 8 to 12 roubles •per allotment As long as these relations 
subsisted, the peasants were considered as “ temporarily obliged ” 
{vremenno obyamimyte) On January 1, 1882, tliey still mimbered 

1 See Schapoff on Suman Ra&kol, BbormM of /Slate Reffulatvms agamt the 
RasJkolMks , and very many papeis pi inted In i evie-vrs, chiefly in Otetch Zapisicit * 

Dyeto, VyestmlJSvt opi, &c,, fly Sotapoff, Yuzoff, Prugavin, Rozofi, <Ssc. 
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1,422,012 males, but this category is now disappearing in conse- 
quence of a recent law (December 28, 1881) 

The allotments could he redeemed hy the peasants with the 
help of the crown, and then the peasants weiefieed from all obliga- 
tions to the landloid The croun paid the landlord in obligations 
lepresenting the capitalized “ obrok,” and the peasants had to pay 
the crown, foi foity-nine years, 6 per cent interest on this capital, 
that 13, 9 to 12 roubles per allotment If the redemption nas 
made without the consent of the peasants — on a mcie demand of 
the landlord, or m consequence of his being in ariear for the pay- 
ment of his debts to the nobility hypothec hank — the value of 
the ledemption was reduced hy one-fitth The redemption was 
not calculated on the value of the allotments, but was consideied 
as a compensation for the loss of the compulsory labour of the 
seifs , so that throughout Paissia, with the cvception of a few pio- 
vinces in the south-east, it was — and still remains notwithstanding 
a very great increase of the value of land— much higher than the 
maiket value of the allotment Moreovei, taking advantage of 
the maximum law, many proprietors cut away large parts ot the 
allotments the peasants possessed luidei serfdom, and precisely 
the paits the peasants were most in need of, namely, pastuie 
lands around their houses, and forests On the whole, the 
tendency was to give the allotments so as to deprive the peasants 
of grazing land and thus to compel them to rent pastuie lands 
from the landlord at any price 

The present condition of the peasants— according to official docu- 
ments — appears to be as follows In the tw elve central governments 
the peasants, on the average, have their own rye-bread for only 
200 days per year, — often for only ISO and 100 days One quaitei 
of them have received allotments of only 2 9 acres per male, and 
one half less than 8 5 to 11 4 acres, — the normal size of the 
allotment necessary to the subsistence of a family under the three- 
helds system being estimated at 28 to 42 acres. Land must he 
thus rented fiom the landlords at fabulous prices Cattle-breeding 
IS diminishing to an alarming degiee. The aveiage redemption is 
8 56 roubles (about 17s ) for such allotments, and the smaller the 
allotment the heavier the payment, its first “ dessiatina ” (2 86 
acies) costing twice as much as the second, and four times as much 
as the third In all these governments, the state commission 
testifies, there are whole diotncts where one-third of the peasants 
have received allotments of only 2 9 to 6 8 acres The aggregate 
value of the redemption and land-taxes often reaches from 185 
to 275 per cent of the normal rental value of the allotments, not 
to speak of taxes for recruiting purposes, the church, roads, local 
administration, and so on, chiefly levied from peasants The 
arrears inciease eveiy year , one-fitth of the inhabitants have left 
their houses , cattle aie disappearing Every year moie than half 
the adult males (in some distiicts three-fourths of the men and 
one- third of the women) leave their homes and wander throughout 
Eussia in search of labour. The state peasants are only a little 
better off 

Such IS the state of affairs in central Eussia, and it would he use- 
less to multiply figures, repeating nearly the same details In the 
eight governments of the black-earth region the state of matters is 
hardly better Many peasants took the “ giatuitons allotments,” 
whose amount was about one-eighth of the normal ones 

The aveiage allotment m Kherson is now only 0 90 acre, and 
for allotments from 2 9 to 5 8 acres they pay from 5 to 10 roubles 
of redemption tax The state peasants aie better off, hut still 
they are emigiating in masses It is only m the Steppe govern- 
ments that the situation is iiioie hopeful In Little Eussia, where 
the allotments were peisonal (the imr existing only among state 
peasants), the state of affairs does not diffei for the hettei on 
account of the high redemption taxes In the western provmees, 
where the land was valued cheaper and the aUotments somewhat 
increased after the Pohsh insiirxeetion, the geneial situation might 
be better were it not for the formei misery of peasants. Eiually, 
in the Baltic provinces neaily all the land belongs to German 
landlords, who either cany on agricultme themselves, with hired 
labourers, or rent their land as small faims Only one-fourth of 
the peasants are farmeis, the remaindei being meie labourers, who 
aie emigiatmg m great numbers 

Tho Situation of the former serf -proprietors is also unsatisfactory 
^^Lccustomecl to the use of compulsoiy labour, they have failed to 
accommodate themselves to the new conditions The 700,000,000 
roubles of redemption money received from the crown down to 1877 
by 71,000 landed proprietors in Eussia have been spent without 
accomplishing any agricultural improvement The forests have 
been sold, and only those landlords are prospenng who exact rack- 
rents for the land without which the peasants could not live upon 
their allotments. 

As showing a better aspect of the situation it must he added 
that in eighty-five districts of Eussia the peasants have bought 
5,849,000 acres of land since 1861 But these are mostly village- 
tiaders and gram-lenders (kulaks) A real exception can he made 
only foi Tver, where 53, 474 householders united in communities 
have bought 633, 240 acres of land There has been an increase of 
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wealth among the few, hut along with this a geneial impoieiish- 
ment of the mass of the people ^ 

The ancient ScandmaMans described Eus=ia as Gaidariki,- the Tlie 
country of towns, — and until now Great Eussia has maintained -ullage 
this cliaracter The dw ellings of the peasantry are not seattcied conuuun- 
over the face of the countiy, but aggregated in villages, wlitie they ity 
are hmlt in a street or streets This gioiiping in ullages has its 
origin in the bonds which unite the peasants in the village com- 
munity— the hill, 01 the obshcluiia 

When Haxthausen first desciibed the Great Eussian mir, it was 
considered a peculianty of the Slavonian lace, — a view wdnch is 
no longer tenable The mir is the Gieat Russian eciiuvalent for 
the German, Dutch, and Sn i^s “ mark ” oi “ allniend, ” the English 
“township,” the French “tommune,” the Pohsh “gmina,” the 
South Slaionian “zadiuga,” the Finnish “pittaya,” Ac , and it 
very nearly appi caches, though difieniig from them in some essen- 
tial features, the forms of possession of land prevailing among the 
Moslem Tiirco-Tartais, while the same pimciple is found e\en 
among the Mongol Buriat slieidieids and the Tungiis hunteis 

The following aie the leading featuies of the organization of the 
mir among the Gieat Eussiaiis 

The whole of the land occupied hy a village— whoever be the 
landlord lecogmzed by law — the state, a pin ate person, or a 
juridical umty, such as the loislo of the Cossacks— is considered 
as belonging to the village community as a whole, the separate 
members of the eonimumty having only the right of temporary 
possession of such pait of the common property as wiU be allowed 
to them by the mir in proportion to their woikiug power To 
this right corresponds the obligation of beaiing an adeipuate part 
of the charges which may fall upon the community If any 
produce results from the common work of the cammumry, each 
member has a light to an equal pait of it 

According to these general principles, the aiable land is divided 
mtoas many lots as there are working nmts m the community, 
and each family receives as many lots as it has working units The 
unit IS usually one male adult, but, when the working power of 
a large family is increased by its containing a number of adult 
women, or bojsappioachmg adult age, this euemnstance is taken 
into account, as well as the diminution from any cause of working 
power m other households 

For dividing the aiable land into lots, the whole is parted first 
into three “fields,” accoiding to the three-field lotation of crops 
As each field, however, contains land of vaiiQUS qualities, it is in 
its turn subihvided into, say, three parts— of good, average, and 
poor quality , and each of these parts is subdivided into as many 
lots as theie are working unite Each household receives its lots 
in each of the subdivisions of the “field,” a caiefully minute 
equalization as to the minor differences between the lots being 
aimed at , and the partition is nearly always made so as to permit 
each householder to leach his allotment without passing thiough 
that of anotliei 

To facilitate this division, the community divides, first, into 
smallei gioups {vyt, zherelyeika, a “ten,” an “ eight,” &c ), each of 
which 13 composed, by free selection, of a number of householders 
— the community only taking eare that each shall not be composed 
of iich, of poor, or of “ turbnlents ” exclusively The division of 
the land is fim-t made among such groups, and the subdivision goes 
on withm these The division into gioups facilitates also the dis- 
tiihution of such woik as the community may have to accomplish — 
as when a hndge or a ditch has to be repaired, or a meadow mowed 
— and the work cannot be done by the commimity as a whole 

As sickness, death, removal, and other incidents bring about 
changes in the distribution of woiking power among the different 
households, or when the number of vrorkmg units m the com- 
munity has increased or decreased, a redistribution of land 
{peiedyeZ) follows 'Whether the land be a burden (tho taxes 
exceeding its lental value) or a benefit, its division is equalized , 
the households whose working power has increased receive ad- 
ditional lots, and vm versa The peredyel may be “partial” oi 
“ general ” In most cases a mere equalization of lots among 
several families will serve, and a general redistnbntion is resorted 
to only when greater inequahties have arisen On the whole, 
these ledistnbntions are lare, and the precariousness of land- 
holding which has been supposed to he a consequence of the mn 
proves to have been exaggerated More detailed inquiries have 


^ See Tanson’s Researcltes m Allotments and Payments (2d ed , 1881) and Cow- 
iporatvoe Statistics of Russia (vol u ) , Statistics of Landed Property, published 
by Cential Statistical Committee , -works of the Committee on Taxation, and^those 
of the Committee of Inquiry mto Petty Trades (12 xols ) , Reports of the Com- 
mission on Agntndture, Collection of Materials on the Villctye Community (yoli), 
Collection of Materials m Landholding, and Statistical Besenptions of Separate 
Governments, published by several zemstvos (Moscow, Tvei, Non!, Tula, Byazafi, 
Tamhoff, PtAtava, Saiatoff, <S!c), Ka-welm, The Peasant Question, VasUtchi- 
koff, Land Prepay and Agnoulture (2 vols ), and Vtllag^Ihfe md AgriouUws, 
Ivannkoff, The Pall nf Serf dlom m Bmsia, Shaahkoff, “’Peasantry In the Balhe 
Provinces,’’ mfi«ssioyajl/yil, 1883, m andix , Y Y ,Agno. Russia, 

Golovatchofl, Capital and Peasant Farming, Engelharclli's finm the 

Country, many dahorste papers m revie-ws (all Bnssian.), aM Appendix to 
Bussian translation of Beclus's &eogr Uhiv 
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sliown tlat no rcdi'tiibution is made without urgent necessity 
Thus, to quote hut one instance, in 4442 village communities of 
Moscow, the average number ot redistiibutions has been 2 1 in 
twenty yeais (1858-78), and in nioie than two-thiids of these 
communities the redistiibution took place only once On the 
other hand, a regular lotation of all households over all lots, in 
oidei to equalize the remaining miiioi inequalities, is veiy often 
practised m the black-earth legion, where no mamiie is needed 
Besides the arable maik, there is usually a wjgon (oi “ common ”) 
for glazing, to which all householdeis send then cattle, whatevei 
the numbei they possess The meadows aae eithei divided on the 
above pnneiples, or mowed in common, and the hay divided 
according to the number of lots The foiests, when consisting of 
small wood m sufficient quantity, are laid undei no legnlations , 
when this is scarce, eveiy trunk is counted, and valued accoidmg 
to its age, number of branches, &c , and the whole is divided aceoid- 
ing to the uumhei of lots 

The houses and the orchaids behind them belong also, m prin- 
ciple, to the community , but no peredyel is made, except aftei a 
fire or when the necessity arises of building the bouses at gi eater 
distances apart The oicliaids usually lemam foi years m the 
same hands, with but slow equalizations of the lots in width 
All decisions m the village community aie given by the mir, 
that is, by the geneial assembly of all householders,— women being 
admitted on an equal footing with men, when widows, or wrhen their 
male guardians are absent Bor the decisions unanimity is neces- 
saiy , and, though in some difficult cases of a geneial peiedyel the 
discussions may last for two or three days, no decision is leached 
until the minority has declared its agieement with the majonty 
Each commune elects an elder {staroda) , he is the executive, 
but has no authouty apart fiom that of the mir whose decisions 
he Games out All attempts on the part of the Government to 
make him a funotionaiy have failed 
Opinion as to the advantages and disadvantages of the village 
community being much divided in Russia, it has been within the 
last twenty years the subject of extensive inquiry, both private 
and official, and of an ever-giowing literatme and polemic The 
supporters of the mir are found chiefly among those who have made 
more or less extensive inquinea into its actual organization and con- 
sequences, while their opponents diaw tlieir aiguments piincipally 
from theoretical considerations of political economy The mam 
reproach that it checks individual development and is a source of 
immobility has been shaken of late by a better knowledge of the 
institution, which has brought to light its remarkable plasticity and 
ower of adaptation to new circiimstanees The free setters in 
iberia have voluntanlyintroduced the same organization In uoith 
and north-east Russia, where arable land is scattered in small patches 
among forests, communities of several villages, or “volost” com- 
munities, have arisen , and in the “ voisko ” of the Ural Cossacks we 
find community of the whole teriitory as regaids both land and fish- 
eries and work m common Uay, the German colomsts of southern 
Russia, who set out with the prmciple of personal piopei1y,have sub- 
sequently mtroduced that of the village commumty, adapted to their 
special needs (Clauss) In some localities, where there was no gieat 
scarcity of land and the authorities did not mterfeie, joint cultiva- 
tion of a common area foi filling the storehouses has recently been 
developed (m Penza 974 communes have mtroduced this system and 
cultivate an aggregate of 26,910 acres) The renting of land m 
common, or even purchase of land by wealthy eommunes, has become 
quite usual, as also the purchase in common of agricultural imple- 
ments 

Since the emancipation of the seifs, however, the mir has been 
undergomg profound modifications The differences of wealth 
which ensued,— the impoverishment of the mass, the rapid increase 
of the rural proletariat, and the eniichment of a few “kulaks” 
and “miroyedes” (“ mir-eateis ”), — aie certainly operating im- 
favoniably for the mir The miioyedes steadily strive to hieak up 
the organization of the commune as an obstacle to the extension 
of their power ovei the moderately well-to-do peasants , while the 
proletariat caies httle about the mir Fears on the one side and 
hopes on the other have been thus entertained as to the hkelihood 
of the mir resisting these disintegrating influences, favouied, more- 
over, by those landowners and manufacturers who foresee m the 
cieation of a lural pioletaiiat the eeitainfy of cheap laboui But 
the village community does not appear as yet to have lost the power 
of adaptation which it has exhibited throughout its histoiy If, 
indeed, the impoveiishment of the peasants contmues to go on, and 
legislation also intei feres with the nnr, it must of course disap- 
^ pear, but not without a con esponding disturbance in Russian Me ^ 
“Artels ” The co-opeiative spiut of the Great Russians shows itself fuither 

r See GolUationofMateiials onViUage OommmiHts, pnblisliea ty the Geogra- 
phical anti Economical Societies, vo! 1 Ccontainiag a complete hibliogiaphy up to 
1S80) pf moie lecent woiha the follo-ning aie worthy of notice — Lutchitaky, 
CoUeUton of Materials fot the Ihstaiy of the VtUage OcmmunUy inthe VJcraine, 
iKieff, 1884, Efimenko, Researches into Popular Life, 1884, Hantowei, Oa the 
Origin of the Cnmz Possession, 1884 , Samokvasoff, History of RnssuinLau), 1884, 
Keussler , Zur Oeschichfe undKiitikilesiauet lichen Gemeinde-Besitzes tn Bmland, 

2 lols , 1884, and papois in publicationii of Geogiaphiesl Society 
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lu anotliei splieie m the ariels, which have also been a piomment 
feature of Russian life since the dawn of history The aitel very 
much resembles the co-operative society of w estem Eui ope, wuth this 
diffeience that it makes its appearance without any impulse fiom 
theoiy, simply as a natural foim of popular life. When workmen 
from any piovmce come, foi instance, to St Petersburg to engage 
in the textile mdustnes, or to woik as carpenters, masons, &c , 
they immediately unite in groups of from ten to fifty persons, 
settle in a house togethei, keep a common table, and pay each his 
jiait of the expense to the elected elder of the aitel All Russia is 
covered with such artels, — the cities, in the forests, on the banks 
of riveis, on journeys, and even m the prisons 
The mdustrial aitel is almost as frequent as the preceding, in all 
those trades which admit of it A social history of the most funda- 
mental state of Russian society would be a history of their hunting, 
fishing, shippmg, tiading, building, explonng aitels Artels of one 
01 two hundred carpenteis, hiicklayers, &c , are common wffierever 
new bmldmgs have to he erected, or railways oi bndges made , the 
contractors always prefer to deal with an artel, lather than with 
sepal ate workmen The same principles aie often put into piactice 
111 the domestic tiades It is needless to add that the wages divided 
by the artels aie higher than those earned by isolated workmen 
Finally, a gieat number of aitels on the stock exchange, in the 
seapoits, m the gieat cities (commissionanes), duiing the great 
fans, and on railways have grown up of late, and have acquued 
the confidence of tradespeople to such an extent that consideiable 
sums of money and complicated banking operations aie frequently 
handed over to an aitelshik (member of an artel) without any 
leceipt, his numhei or his name being accepted as sufficient 
guarantee These artels are leoruited only on personal acqnamt- 
auce with the candidates for membership, and security reaching 
£80 to £100 is exacted in the exchange artels These last have a 
tendency to become mere joint-stock companies employing salaiied 
servants. Co-operative societies have lately been organized by 
several zemstvos They have achieved good lesults, but do not 
exhibit, on the whole, the same unity of organization as those which 
have arisen m a natvual way among peasants and artisans ® 

The chief occupation of the population of Russia is agriculture Agn- 
Only in a few parts of Moscow, vladirnir, and Hym has it been culture 
abandoned for manufacturing pni suits. Cattle-bieeding is the 
leadmg industiy m the Steppe region, the timber-tiade in the 
north-east, and fishing on the White and Caspian Seas Of the 
total surface of Russia, 1,237,360,000 acres (excluding Finland), 
1,018,737,000 acres are legisteied, and it appears that 39 9 per 
cent of these belongs to the crown, 1 9 to the domains (udel), 

31 2 to peasants, 24 7 to landed proprietors or to private com- 
panies, and 2 3 to the towns and monasteries Of the acres 
registered only 692,650,000 can be oonsideied as “good,” that is, 
capable of paying the land tax , and of these 248,630,000 acres 
were under crops in 1884.® The crops of 1883 were those of an 
average year, that is, 2 9 to 1 m central Russia, and 4 to 1 in 
south Russia, and were estimated as follows (seed corn being left 
out of account) —Rye, 49,185,000 quarters , uheat, 21,606,000 ; 
oats, 60,403,000, barley, 13,476,000 , other grains, 18,808,000 
Those of 1884 (a very good year) reached an ayeiage of 18 per 
cent higher, except oats The crops are, however, very unequally 
distributed lu an average year there are 8 governments which 
are some 6,930,000 quarters short of their requirements, 36 which 
have an excess of 33,770,000 qiiarteis, and 17 which We npither 
excess noi deficiency The export of corn from Russia is steadily 
iiicreasmgj having risen fiom 6,560,000 quarters in 1866-60 to an 
average of 23,700,000 quarteis in 1876-83 and 26,623,700 quarters 
in 1884. This inciease does not prove, however, an excess of 
corn, for even when one-third of Russia was famine-stricken, during 
the last years of scarcity, the expoit tiade did not decline , even 
Samaia exported dniing the last famine there, the peasants being 
compelled, to sell them corn in autumn to pay them taxes Scarcity 
13 quite usual, the food supply of some ten pioviuces being 
exhausted every year by the end of the spring Orach, and even 
baik, are then mixed with fionr for making bread. 

Flax, both for yarn and seed, is extensively giown in the north- 
west and west, and the annual production is estimated at 6,400,000 
ewts of fibre and 2,900,000 quarters of linseed. Hemp is largely 
cultivated in the central governments, the yearly production being 

* See IsaeS oa Artels in Russia, aafi m Appendix to Russian, tianslation of 
Beclns, Kalatcliofi, Phe Artels of Old and New Russia , Recueil of Materials on 
Aitels (2 vola), Scherpina, South, Russian Aitels, Nemitoff, Stock Exchange 
Artels (an Russian) 

8 TPe division of tpe registered land is as follows, the figures being percentages 
of the whole — 



Arable 

Land 

Forests 

Meadows, 

PastuiE 

Unproductive 

Peasants’ holdings 

63 8 

101 

26 6 

9 '6 

Pnvate holdings 

27 2 

37 6 

231 

11-9 

Crown and. domains 

17 

64 3 

16 

82 4 

Total . • . 

26 3 

38 7 

15 9 

191 
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1,800,000 c\Tts of fibre and 1,800,000 quarters of seed The 
export of both (which along with other oil-beanng plants reached 
the Take of 136,816,000 roubles in 1882) holds the second place 
in the foreign trade of Eussia. 

The cnltiire of the beet is increasing, and in 1884 785,700 acres 
were under this root, chiefly in Little Russia and the neighbounng 
governments , 68,900,000 cwts of beetroot were worked up, yield- 
ing 5,119,000 ewts of sugar, while fifty-five refinenes (twenty-six 
of them in Poland) showed a production valued at 118,888,530 
roubles in 1882 Tobacco is cultivated everywhere, but good qua- 
lities are obtained only in the south In 1876-80 an aveiage area 
of 101,600 acres was under this steadily increasing culture, and the 
crop of 1884 yielded 86,400,000 cwts The vine, which might be 
grown much farther north than at present, is cultivated only on 
Mount Caucasus, iii Bessarabia, in the Crimea, and on the lower 
Don for wine, and m Ekatennoslaff, Podoha, and Astiakhan for 
raisins The yearly produce is 10 8 milhon gallons in Russia, 10 0 
in the Caucasus, and 24 in Transcaucasia. 

Market gardening is extensively carried on in Yaioslavl for a 
variety of vegetables for exportation, in Moscow and Ryazan for 
hops, and in the south for sunflowers, poppies, melons, Le 
Gardening is also widely spread in Little Eussia and in the more 
fertile central governments Madder and indigo are cultivated on 
Caucasus , and the silk-w'orra in Taunda, Eheison, and Caucasia 
Bee-keeping is widely spread 

Live The breeding of live stock is largely earned on in the east and 

stock south, hut the breeds are usually inferior Good breeds of cattle are 
met with only m the Baltic pi evinces, and excellent breeds of horses 
on the Don, m Tamboff, and in Yoionezh Since the emancipation, 
the peasants have been compelled to reduce the number of their 
cattle, so that the increase in this department does not correspond 
to the increase of population, as is shown by the following figuies — 



1851 

1882 

Cattle 

20,962,000 

23,845,100 

Sheep 

37,527,000 

47,508,970 

Swme 

8,886,000 

9,207,670 


A more thorough registiation of hoises for military puiposes 
gives a return of 21,203,900 horses in Eussia and Poland, that is, 
255 horses per 1000 inhabitants— a proportion which is elsewheie 
approached only in the United States They are kept in largest 
numbers m the three Steppe governments and on the Urals (550 
and 384 per 1000 inhabitants), while the smallest propoition occurs 
in the manufacturing region (155 per 1000 inhabitants) 90 per 
cent of the total number of horses belong to peasants , these are 
mostly of a very poor description Infectious diseases make great 
ravages eveiy yeai In 1882 no less than 121,500 cattle and 
14,110 horses perished from that cause. ^ 

Pishing. Fishing is a most important source of income for whole com- 
munities in Eussia No less than 2000 to 3000 inhabitants of 
Archangel are engaged in fishing on the Norwegian coast and in 
the "White Sea, the aggregate yield of this industry being estimated 
at 200,000 cwts , including 150 million hemngs These fisheries 
are, however, declining Pishing in the Baltic is not of much 
importance In the estuaries of the Dnieper, Dniester, and Bug 
it gives occupation to about 4000 men, and may be valued at less 
than 1,000,000 roubles The fisheries in the Sea of Azoff, which 
occupy about 15,000 men, are much more important, as are also 
those of the lowei Don, which last alone are valued at over 
1,000,000 roubles a year The chief fisheiies of Eussia are, how- 
ever, on the Caspian and in its feeders those of the Tolga cover 
no less than 6000 squaie miles, and those of the Dral extend for 
over 100 miles on the sea-coast and 400 miles up the river The 
lowest estimates give no less than 4 milhon ewts , valued at 15 
million roubles, of fish taken every year m the Caspian and its 
affinents The fisheries on the lakes of tho lake region are also 
worthy of notice 

Hanting, Hunting is an important source of income in north and north- 
east Eussia, no less than 400,000 squirrels and 800,000 grouse, to 
mention no other game, being killed in different governments, while 
sea-hunting is still productive on the shores of the Arctic Ocean ® 
Mining Notwithstanding the wealth of the country m minerals and 
and metals of all kinds, and the endeavours made by Government to 
related encourage mining, including the imposition of protective tanffs 
Indus- even against Finland (in 1885), this and the related industnes 

tries. are still at a low stage of development The remoteness of the 

mining from the industrial centres, the want of technical instruc- 
tion and also of capital, and the existence of a vaiiety of vexatious 


1 See Tear 1884 icti/i re^fat cl to AgrtmUure, publislied ’bvthe Mimstiy of 
Inteiior (so also pieeeding years), the piihlications of the Mmistei of Finance, 
Tanaon’s Comparahw Statistics of Russia, 1880, Appendix to Russian translation 
of Eeclns , and Snvorin’s Russhy Kalendar 
* Ribliogi aphy —Baer and Danilevshiy, Fisfiery ReseareMs tn Russia, published 
by Minister of Domains, 9 vols , Venlammoff, Fishing m Russia, 1876, Sidoroff, 
Not then Russia, and Contniuiions to the Knowledge of Northern Russia, 1882, 
Grimm, The Woi k of the Aral-Oaspian Expedition 
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regulations may be giien as the chief reasons for this state of 
matteis The impoits of foieign metals in tlie rough and of coal 
are steadily increasing, while the expoits, nevei othennse than 
insignificant, show no advance The chief mining districts of 
Russia aie the L^ral llonntains and Olonets for all kinds of metals , 
the Moscow and Donetz basins for coal and non , Poland and 
Finland, Caucasus, and the Altai, the Neitchmsk, and the 
Amur mountains 

Gold IS obtained from gold-washings in Sibena (65,194 lb in 
1882), the Urals (16,850 lb), Cential Asia (325 lb in 1881), and 
Finland (42 Ki) , silver m Sibena (16,128 ft), and partly on Can- 
casus (1232 ft), the quantity steadily decreasing , platinum in the 
Urals (3600 to 4600 ft every year) Lead is extracted along with 
silver (19,416 ewts in 1881, 357,260 cwts imported), me only in 
Poland (89, 650 cwts , half as much is imported) , tin in Finland (194 
cwts , 40,000 cwts imported) Copper is worked in several govern- 
ments of the Ural region, in Ivazafi, Vjatka, Caucasus, Siberia, and 
Finland, but the industry is a languishing one, and the crown mines 
show a deficit (65,000 ewts , double this amount is imported) 

Iron-ores are found at many places Excellent mines are worked 
on the Uials , and iron mines oceui also in large numbers throughout 
the Moscow and Donetz basins, as also in the western pro\ inces, not 
to speak of those of the Asiatic dominions, of Poland, and of Fin- 
land (bog-iron) In 1881 the annual production of pig-iron (which 
covered only two thirds of the consumption) was stated as follows, 

(m thousands of ewts) —Uials, 6153, cential Russia, 1092, 

Olonetz, 42, south and south-west Eussia, 501, Poland, 051, 

Finland, 413 ; Siberia, 85 The iron and steel throughout the 
empiie amounted to 10,720,000 ewts in 1882 European Russia 
alone produced in 1882 31,520 ewis of copper, 7,703,000 cwts of 
pig-j-on, 4,981,300 cwts of iron, and 3,799,600 cwts of steel 

The pioduction of coal is rapidly increasing and in 1882 reached 

46.270.000 cwts , thiee-foiuths being pioduced by the Donetz 
basin, and one-fifth by that of Moscow Poland, moreover, yielded 

27.950.000 cwts of coal m 1882, and the Asiatic dommions about 

800.000 cwts Neaily 34,000,000 ewts are imported annually 
The extiaction of naphtha on the Apsheron peninsula of the Caspian 
has been gi’eatly stimulated of late, reaching about 20,000,000 cwts 
in 1883 (4,600,000 cwts of kerosene, 1,000,000 cwts of lubricating 
oils, and 300,000 ewts of asphalt) 

Russia and Sibena are very rich in rock-salt, salt springs, and 
salt lakes (16,360,000 cwts e.xtractod , 8,746,000 imported) Excel- 
lent graphite IS found in the deseits of the Sa}an Mountains and 
Turukhansk Sulphur is obtained m Caucasia, Kazan, and Poland 
(2000 to 5000 cwts extracted , 70,000 to 170,000 cwts imported) 

The mining and related industiies occupy altogether about an 
aggregate motive force (steam and water) of 73,500 horae-power 
and 305,000 hands ® 

Since the time of Peter I the Russian Government has been Manufae- 
nnceasing m its efforts for the creation and development of home tures 
manufactures Important monopolies in last century, and heavy and petty 
protective, or rather prohibitive, impoit duties, as weU as large mdustnes. 
money bounties, in the present, have contributed towards the 
accumulation of immense private fortunes, but manufactures have 
developed but slowdy A great upward movement has, however, 
been observable since 1863 About that time a thorough reform 
of the maebnery in use was effected, whereby the number of hands 
employed was reduced, but the yearly production doubled or 
trebled. In some branches the production suddenly rose at a yet 
higher rate (cottons from 12 million loubles in 1865 to 209 nuUion 
in 1882) The following figures for European Russia, without 
Poland and Finland, wiU give some idea of this progress — 



Mumher of 
Establishments 

■Workmen 

Employed 

Teaily Production 
in Roubles 

Production pei 
Workman 

1851 

9,256 

456,596 

157,372,000 

317 

1861 

14,060 

559,533 

295,560,000 

528 

1870 

18,892 

463,093 

452,660,000 

977 

1882 

56,905 i 

954,971 

1,126,033,000 

1,187 


These figuies lose, however, some of their significance if the corre- 
sponding late of progress in manufacturing productivity in western 
Europe he taken into account Besides, since the great improve- 
ments of 1861-70 the industrial piogress of Eussia has been hut slow 
The manufactories of lails and railway plant, and even the Uraliron- 
woiks, are in a piecaiions condition The textile industries, though 
undoubtedly they have made great advances, are subject to great 
fluctuations m connexion with those of the home crops, and are thus 
in an abnormal state The ai tisans labour for twelve, fourteen, and 
sometimes sixteen hours a day, and their condition, as reveal^ by 
recent mquiiies, is very unsatisfactory Many causes contribute to 
this, — ^the want of technical instruction, the want of capital, and 


3 See the yearly aeconnta in. Mining Journal , Dohromzsfciy, Mining in (he 
Russian Exhibition of 1883 (detailed account) , puhllcations of the Minister of 
Finance , Koppen’s “ Mining Indnsti y of Russia,” in Mining Journal, 1880, and 
Jsvestia Geog Soe , 1880 , Mairiu'a Retroleim Industry of Russia, 1885 
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above all the ^Tant of markets Eassia lias not, and cannot have, 
such foreign maiketa as the countues ■nhicli fiist attained an indus- 
tual development Hei colonies aie deserts, and m the home 
markets the mamifactmer onlyfinds SOnullions of poveity-stiieken 
Xieople, whose wants are neaily all supplied hy then petty domestic 
industnes 

These, that is, the domestic mdustiies which are earned on by 
the peasants m conjunction with their agricultural pmsuits danng 
the long days of idleness miposed by the climate and hy the re- 
duced allotments of land, continue, not only to hold then gionnd 
side by side vitli the large manufactures, but to develop and to 
compete inth these by the cheapness of then pioducts Extensive 
inquiries are now being made into these domestic industnes Qi,nstai - 
noyie piOizwdUio) 855,000 persons engaged in them along with 
agriculture (liisfcm) have already beeniegistered, and an unexpected 
variety of industnes, and a still more unexpected technical develop- 
ment in several of them, have been disclosed by these researches 
The yearly pioduction of the 855,000 kustau who have been regis- 
tered leaches 218,4i4,000 roubles, wlule the total numbei of 
peasants engaged in the industnes, mostly in Great Enssia and 
northern Caucasia, is estimated at a minimum of 7,500,000 persons, 
with a yearly productioa of at least 1,800,000,000 roubles, or moie 
than double the aggregate pioduetion of the manufactuies piopei 
Of course the machinery they use is very piimitive, and the wmges 
for a day of twelve to sixteen horns exceedingly low But the 
industries are capable of king impioved, and it has been biought 
out that “Pans’’ silk hats and “ Yienna" house fuinituie sold by 
substantial foieign films at Moscow are leally manufactured in the 
neighbourhood ot the capital by peasmts who still continue to till 
their fields Hi these industries suffer very much fiom want of 
ciedit, and the pioduceis become the jirey of mtermediaiies. Bat 
their continued existence and then piogiess under most unfavoui- 
able conditions show that they meet a leai want, which is itself the 
consequence of the peculiar conditions under which Russia, the last 
to come into the ontei national market, has to develop 
la thosp very governments where two-thirds of the textile manu- 
faotoues of Russia are concentiated domestic weaving (for the 
market, not for domestic use) employs about 200,000 hands, whose 
yearly piodnetion is valued at 45,000,000 roubles In Stavropol on 
(Jauoasus it has so rapidly developed that 42,400 looms are now at 
work, with a yearly production ot 2,007,700 louhles But no ade- 
quate idea could be given of the petty industries of Russia without 
entering into greater detail than the scope of the piesentaiticle per- 
mits Saffice it to say that there is no branch ol the industries in 
textiles, leathei, woodvvoik, oi metal work, provided it needs no 
lieavy maohineiy, which is not successfully carried on in the 
villages Feaiiy all the leqiuiements of nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of Eussia are met in tins way 
The aggregate productioa of industries within the empiie, in- 
clusive of mining, was stated in 1882 as follows —European Russia, 
1,128,033,000 lonbles, Poland, 147,809,000, Finland, 15,130,000 
The chief manufactures in European Russia (apart from Poland and 
Finland), and theii yeaily pioduetion in 1882 in millions of roubles, 
W'ere as folio w's —cotton yam and cottons, 208 6 , other textile 
industnes, 108 5 , metal wares and machineiy, 107 9 , chemicals, 

6 6 , candles, soap, glue, leatliei, and othei animal products, 61 4 , 
distiUeiy products, 156 0 , other liquors, 39 0, sugar, 140 9 , flour, 
74 0 The remaindei are of mmoi importance Itmustbe observed, 
however, that these figures aie much below those given for 1879, 
when the aggregate pioduetion of Russian manufactures was com- 
puted at 1,102,949,000 loubles, without the mining and lelated 
industnes, the distilleiy pioducts, and the flour 
The geogiaphieal distribution of manufactuies in Russia is very 
unequal The governineuts of Moscow and St Peteisbuig, with a 
yearly production of 173 and 134 million roubles lespectively, lepie- 
sent together two-iifths of the aggregate production of Russia If 

we add Vladimir (91,766,000 loubles), Kieff (73,300,000), Perm 
(50,600,000), Livonia, Esthonia, Kliarkofl, and Kheison(from 30 to 
35 millions each), we have all the principal manufacturing centres 
In fact, Moscow, with portions of the neighbonnng governments, 
contains half the Russian manufactures exempted fiom excise duties, 
while the south-west governments of Kieft, Podolia, and Kheison 
contain two-thuds of those not so exempted ^ 

Inland The mam wealth of Eussia consisting in law produce, the trade 
trade of the country turns chiefly on the purchase of this for export, and 
the sale of manufactured and imported goods in exchange This 
1 Seo OiM's Index ofRmian Manufactures, 18S1 , TimiiyazefE's Development 
oflnclusiny iti Russia, and. Industrial Atlas of Russia , Mates lalsfm Stattsiies of 
Rkam-Riigms, pukslied by Cential Statistical Committee, 1SS2, Uistoiical oM 
Slatistml Sketch of Russian Industry, vol ii , 1883 , Annuaise of the Ministry of 
Finance , Russuche Rems, published monttil) at St Peteisbuig by Boettger Ou 
the petty tiades, see Memoirs of the Committee foi Investigation, of Petty Trades, 
vols 1 to xji , 1879-84 , Reaieil of Slatistml Information for Moscow Oovem- 
mcni, puhlislied hy the Zemstvo, vols vi and vu , Isaaif’s Trades of ifoscow, 
sevaialpapeia m leviews, and an appendiv to the Russian translation of Eeelus’b 
Oeographie UmverseUe, Resume of MatenaU on Rimmn Petty Trades, ISlUpD 
Russian) , also Thun, Russlands Qemrle Foi t)ie position of woikmeu in manu- 
facloiies seo the extensive inguiiies of the Moscow Zemstvo m its Recmd, and 
the lepoits of ilio lecently nominated Inspectors of manufactuies, especially 
Taiijii!, Sketches and Reseaickes, 2 rots , 1884 
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traffic IS in the Iiands of a gieat numbei of middlemen,— -in the west 
Jews, and elsewheie Russians,— to whom the peasants aie foi the 
most part in debt, as they pmchase in advance on security of sub- 
sequent payments in coin, tai, wooden wares, &c A good deal of 
the mteinal trade is cained ou hy tiavelhng raei chants (ofeni) 

The fans aie very numerous , the minor ones numbered 6500 in 
1878, and showed sales amounting to an aggregate of 305 million 
icHihles Those of Nym-hFovgoiod, with a letum of 400 million 
roubles, of Iibit and Kharkoff (above 100 million roubles each), of 
Eomny, Krestovskoye in Peim, and Menzelinsk in Ufa (55 to 12 
nulhon rouWes), have eonsideiable impoitance both foi trade and 
for home manufactuies The total value of the internal ti’ade, which 
is in the hands of 681,116 licensed dealers, is loughly estimated at 
moie than seven miUiaids of roubles 
The development of the exteinal tiade of Russia is seen fiom the 
following figures (millions of roubles) — 



lSGl-65 

,1886-70 

1871-75 

1S76-S0 

1881 

18S2 

Eepods 







Ai tides of food 

Eaw andhalf-manu- 

66 1 

116 9 

200 1 

326 2 

261 9 

350 6 

flictmed pioduce 

102 8 

ISO 1 

164 6 

197 4 

219 5 

232 2 

Mannfactni ed wm es 

12 7 

15 6 

10 1 

11 0 

13 2 

15 8 

Cattle 





11 8 

19 1 

Total 

181 6 

262 7 

374 9 

534 6 

506 4 

617 7 

„ lu metallic 







roubles^ 

158 4 

214-4 

319 2 

342 3 

336 8 

370 6 

Impm ts 

Ai tides of food 

60 4 

68 5 

109 3 

122 0 

125 7 

148 2 

Rawandhalf-manu- 







factured pioduce 

66 4 

116 9 

208 4 

259 7 

278 5 

284 7 

Manufaotuiedwaiea 

36 1 

96 4 

132 2 

1S9 2 

113 6 

135 1 

Total . 

162 9 

281 8 

449 9 

520 9 

517 8 

568 0 

„ in metallic 







loubles 

142 5 

229 3 

390 3 

359 4 

344-3 

340 8 


The chief article of export is giain— wheat, oats, and lye— 
(24,870,000 quaiters, 321,042,000 lonbles in 1882), to which the 
increase of expoits is mainly due This moreasa, however, does not 
couespond to an inctease of crops, only 10 pei cent of winch were 
expoited in 1870 and about 20 per cent in 1882 IText to giam 
come flax, hemp, linseed, and hempseed (129,370,000 roubles in 
1882) , oil-yieldmg giains (441,000 quarters) , wool, tallow, hides, 
bristles, and hone (81,120,000 roubles) If we add to these timber 
(35,04*4,000 loubles) andfuis (4,147,000 roubles), 95 per cent of all 
Russian expoits are accounted foi, the remainder consisting of 
linen, ropes, and some woollen stuffs and metallic wares (7,172,000 
lonbles to western Europe, 2,888,000 to Finland, and 5,763,000 to 
Asia) 

The chief imports from Europe weie in 1882 as follows : — Tea 
(48,091,000 roubles), liquois (16,124,000 roubles), salt, fish, nee, 
fruits, and^ colonial wares (88,446,000 roubles), vaiious raw tex- 
tile wares (127,986,000 roubles— cotton 72,417,000), raw metals 
(32,630,000 roubles), chemicals (57,894,000 roubles), and stuffs 
(22,428,000 loubles). The imports fiom Asm— chiefly tea — in the 
same year reached 82,853,000 roubles The chief imports were fiom 
Germany (214,000,000 roubles) and Great Britain (124,700,000), 
the chief expoits to Great Butain (210,000,000), Germany 
(178,000,000), and Fiance (54,000,000) Even m hei trade with 
Finland Russia imports more than she exports,— the chief imports 
being paper, cotton, non, and butter , prohibitory taiiffs were im- 
posed ou Finnish wares m 1885. 

During 1882 the ports of the empire wore visited by 13,638 
foreign ships (5,337,000 tons), of which numbei 1436 were to 
Asiatic ports (391,200 tons) Of the above total only 2489 vessels 
(628,000 tons) were undei the Russian flag (mostly Finnish), while 
the Biitish alone showmd a tonnage of 2,258,000 and the German 

639.000 The coasting tiade was repiesented by 36,083 vessels 
(6,040,000 tons) entering the poits, chiefly those of the Black Sea 
The mercantile manne of Russia in 1882 numbeied 6383 vessels 
(727,000 tons), including 604 steamers , of the total number 1693 
(254,000 tons) were Finnish The chief ports are St Petersburg, 

Odessa, Riga, Taganrog, Libau, and Reval Baku has recently 
acquired some importance in consequence of the naphtha trade ® 

The livers of the empire, mostly connected by canals, play a very Oommuoi 
important part in the inland traffic The aggregate length of cation, 
navigable wateis reaches 21,510 miles (453 miles of canals), and 
12,600 miles more are available for floating rafts. In 1882 51,407 
boats, with caigoos amounting to 163,250,000 cwta., valued at 

186.480.000 loubles, left the poits on Russian riveis and canals 

-! See note 1, p 72 

® See Obzor of the Foreign Trade of Russia in 1882, piiUliahed. ty tbeMlnistei 
of Finance, and the same for tiade with Europe In 1883 and 1884 
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Cora, firewood, and timber constitute two-thiids of the whole 
cargoes earned 'ff'itbxa Russia pioper, from 5740 to 7400 boats, 
laiger and smaller, worth from four to seven milhons of roubles, 
have been built annually during the last five years (7415 boats, 
valued at 6,758,000 roubles, in 1882, — 18 of them being steamers) , 
most of them are light flat-bottomed structures, which are broken 
up as soon as they have reached then desimation The number of 
steamers plying on inland waters, chiefly on the Tolga, was esti- 
mated lu 1879 at 1056 (80,890 hoise-power) 

Twenty-five years ago Russia had only 993 miles of railways , on 
January 1, 1883, the totals were 13,428 miles for Russia and 
Caucasia, 888 for Poland, 734 for Finland, and 141 for the 
Transcaspian region, and two years later they had reached an aggre- 
gate length of 16,155 miles The lailways chiefly connect the 
Baltic ports with the granaries of Russia in the south-east, and the 
W'estem frontier with Moscow, whence six trunk lines radiate in all 
directions Several military lines run along the western frontiei, 
while two tinnk lines, starting fiom St Peteisburm follow the two 
shores of the Gulf of Finland Of the projected Siberian railway 
one mam line (444 miles), connecbng Perm and Berezmki on the 
Zama with Ekaterinburg and the chief iron-works of the Urals, has 
been constructed It has been extended east to Kamyshkoff, and is 
to be continued to Tiumen, 100 miles farther east, whence steamers 
ply to Tomsk. 

Only 738 miles of the railways of Piussia belong to the state, 
but most of them have been constructed under Government guar- 
antees, involving payment of ftom 11 to 21 milhon roubles yearly 
On the other hand the yeaily ittci easing debt of the railways to the 
state amounted to 781,888,800 roubles in 1883 Of the aggiegate 
value of the Russian lailways, estimated at 2210 million roubles, no 
less than 1971 million loubles were held by Government in shares 
and bonds The cost of consti action, has been altogether out of 
proportion to what it ought to he , for, whereas the average late 
per verst (0 663 nule) m Finland was only 20,000 silvei roubles, in 
. Russia it reached 60,000, 75,000, 90,000, and even 100, OOO roubles 
In 1882 21,322 versts (14,136 miles) represented an expenditure 
of 2,210,047,632 roubles, and their net levenue was only 3 18 per 
cent on the capital invested (4982 roubles per English mile m 
1882) In 1884 34,674,853 passengers, 2,287,955 military, and 
834,500,000 cwts of merchandise were conveyed by 5808 locomo- 
tives and 120,940 carnages and waggons Fully one-half of the 
merchandise carried consisted of corn (24 per cent ), coal (13 per 
cent ), firewood (12 per cent ), and timber (8 per cent ) ^ 

Posts For the conveyance of eoriespondence and tiavelleis along oiJi- 
and tele- nary loutes the state maintains an extensive organization of post- 
graphs horses between all towns of the empire, that is, over an aggregate 
length of 110,170 miles In 1882 4355 stations, with a stall of 
15,560men and 446, 460 horses, were kept up for that purpose In 
1883 242,193,470 letters, newspapers (93,520,000), legistered 
' letters, and parcels w^ere earned, of which 29,808,100 belonged to 
inteinational coiTespondence The telegraph system had in the 
same year an aggregate length of 65,394 miles, with 2,957 telegiaph- 
offices, and 10,222,139 telegrams weie transmitted * (P A. K ) 


Paet IY Russian History 

Plate nr The Russians, properly so called, belong to the Slavonic 
race, itself a division of the great Aryan family. It can- 
not be denied that in the northern and eastern parts of 
Russia large Rinnish elements have become mixed with 
the Slavs, and Mongolian in the sonth, but this is far 
fiom justifying the prejudiced attempts of Duchinski and 
others to challenge the right of the Russians to be 
called an Aryan people The derivation of the words Russia, 
Russians (Bous, Eosm, Bosmne), has been much disputed. 
The old-faslnoned view was to identify them with the 
Mhoxolant, who are now generally believed to have been a 
Medish tribe The later and probably correct one is to 
derive the name from the Rinnish Rnotsi applied to the 
Swedes, and considered by Professor Thomsen of Copen- 
hagen to be itself a corruption of the Swedish word 
‘rotJmn.erm, rowers or seafarers They are Scandinavian 

1 See the Stahshod Sbomih of the Ministry of Roads and Comm- 
mcations, vols. vm , ix, , and x (roads, canals, railways, and tiaffic 
thereon, with maps and graphic representation of traffic) , Golovatchoff, 
“Russian Railways," in Bezohmzofl’s Sbomik GosudatstimnyM 
Zmniy, vols. iv , v , vu , viu , Rybakofl and Bieloff, Our Ways of 
CmmmicaUm, 1884, Tchupioff, Towmyu SMady, &c (trade m 
corn), 1884 

2 See Postal Statistics for 1883 (St Petersburg, 1885), and Iffie 
Russhy Ealendar. 
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Vikings with whom we first become acquainted m northern 
Russia, and who in a way founded the empire, although 
from Arabian and J ewnsh writers we have dim records of 
a Slavonic race inhabiting the basin of the Dnieper about 
the close of the 9th century. In recent times Ilovaiski 
I and Gedeonoff have again attacked the view of the Swedish 
origin of the invaders. They see m them only Slavs, but 
they are not considered to have shaken the theory which 
derives the name from Ruotsi As the story goes, three Rank 
brothers, Rank, Sineus, and Truvor, were invited to Russia his 
from the north and settled at Novgorod in 862 Nestor 
calls them Varangians, a name in w^hich most people are 
wilhng to see Norsemen For a long time the Russians 
and Scandinavians are considered, as we shall find, to be 
separate races, but at length they are fused, as the Saxons 
and Noimans in England under Henry I Concerning 
the origin of the town of Novgorod, w'hich bears a purely 
Slavonic name, nothing is known j it has been supposed 
that at fiist a Finnish settlement existed on its site 
According to the legend the three brothers w^ere invited 
over by a leading citazen named Gostomi&L There is, 
however, no mention of such a person m the Chronicle of 
Nestor There is another story that Runk was the son 
of the Swedish king, Ludbrat, a person met with in 
Scandinavian legend, and his queen TJmila, the daughter 
of Gostomlsl, and was born at Hpsala in 830. Whatever 
the variants of the legend may be, we seem to learn one 
thing, — that a successful Scandinavian invasion occurred 
in the north of Russia The three brothers finally settled 
m the country, — ^Eunk at Ladoga, where the river 
Volkhofi flows into the lake, Sineus at Bielo-ozero, and 
Truvor at Izborsk on Lake Peipus On the death of 
ins two brothers without heirs, we are told that Eurik 
annexed their domimons to his own, and took the title of 
vehh I'maz, or grand-prmce These three brothers are 
said to have brought two other adventurers with them, 

Askold and Dir, who, having had a quarrel with Rurik, 
set out with some companions to Constantinople to try 
their fortune On their way they saw Kieff, situated on a 
rich and grassy plain, m the occupation of the Khazars Of 
this city they made themselves masters, and permanently 
established themselves on the Dnieper. The origin of 
Kiefi itself IS involved in mystery It is first mentioned 
about the 9 th century. Constantine Porphyrogenitns speaks 

of TO KCLCTTpov TO Ivtod/Stt TO iirovofi^ofieifov ISoft/SaTas. 

This last word has given much labour to scholars j some are 
disposed to see in it the Noise sandbakh, the bank of sand. 

It is at Kieff that, according to the legend, St Andrew 
preached the gospel to the Russians From this place 
Askold and Dir salhed forth two years afterwards, with 
an armament of two hundred vessels, sailed up the Bos- 
phorus, and plundered the capital of the Byzantine empire 
The Greek writers give 851 as the date of this enter- 
prise, thus making it precede the arrival of Rurik by 
eleven years. The emperor at the time of their invasion 
was Michael III 

Having greatly extended his domimons by subduing the Igor and 
surrounding Slavonic tribes, Runk died at an advanced 
age in 879, leaving the regency of the principality and the 
guardianship of his sou Igor to the renowned Oleg ® This 
chief subdued Smolensk, a city of the Knvitelii, m 882. 
Allured by ite wealth and advantageous situation, Oleg 
now resolved to attempt Kieff, which was held by Askold 
and Dir The story goes that he took young Igor with 
him, and disguised himself and his companions as Slavomc 
merchants The unsuspecting Askold and Dir were invitsed 
to a confereuce and slain on the spot. Thus was Kieff 
added to the dominions of Igor, who was recognjEzed as the 

® Both these names are Soaudiaavian, the or^meA fcrms hemg 
Ingvar and Helgi. 
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lord of the In 903 Oleg chose a wife for Igor, ’ 

named Olga,^ said to hav’e been a native of Pskoff, the origin 
of which place, now mentioned for the first time, is unknown 
We are told that it was a city of importance before the 
arrival of Knnk The derivation of the name is disputed, 
some derningit from a Finnish, others from a Slavonic lOot 
Oleg nest resolved to make an attack upon Bysantium, 
and his preparations were great both by sea and land 
Leo the Philosopher, then empeior, was ill able to resist 
these barbarians. He attempted to block the passage of 
the Bosphorus, but Oleg dragged his ships across the land 
and arrived before the gates of Constantinople ^ The 
Greeks begged for peace and offered tribute Oleg is said 
to have hung his shield in derision on the gates of the 
city. We may beheve this without going so far as to give 
credence to Stryikowski, the Polish writer, who says it was 
to he seen there in his time (16th century) The atrocities 
committed by Oleg and his followers are described by 
Karamzin, the Eus&ian histoiian, they are just such as 
the other Norsemen of their race were committing at 
the same time in northern and western Europe The 
Byzantines paid a large sum of money that their city 
might be exempted from injury, and soon after Oleg sent 
ambassadors 3 to the emperor to arrange the terms. The 
treaty was ratified by oaths • the Byzantines swore by the 
Gospels, aad the Russians by their gods Perun and Volos 
In 911 Oleg made another treaty with the Byzantines, the 
terms of which, as of the preceding one, are preserved in 
Nestor The authenticity of these two treaties has been 
called in question by some writeis, but Miklosich truly 
observes that it would have been impossible at the time 
Nestor wrote to forge the Scandinavian names. Soon 
after this Oleg died , ha had exercised supreme power till 
the time of his death to the exclusion of Igor, and seems 
to have been regarded by the people as a wizard He is 
said to have been killed by the bite of a serpent, which had 
coiled itself m the skull of his horse, as he was gazing at 
the animal’s unhuned bones. The story is m reality a 
Scandinavian saga, as has been shown by Bielowski and 
Rafn. It is also found in other countries. In the reign 
of Igor the Petchenegs first make their appearance in 
Russian history. In S41 he undertook an expedition 
against Constantinople and entered the Bosphorus after 
devastating the provinces of Pontus, Paphlagonia, and 
Bithynia. Nestor has not concealed the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Russians on this occasion , he tells us of the 
churches and monasteries which they burned, and of their 
cruelty to the captives. They were, however, attacked by 
the Byzantine fleet, and overpowered by the aid of Greek 
fire ; many were drowned, and many of those who swam to 
land were slaughtered by the infuriated peasants, only 
one of their number escaped. Thirsting to avenge his 
loss, Igor fitted out another expedition in the spring of 
the following year. The Greeks were unwilling to run 
a risk again j they renewed the treaty which had been 
signed with Oleg, and were only too glad to purchase 
deliverance from their adversaries The Russian at first 
demanded too much, but was finally persuaded by his moie 
prudent attendants. “If O^sar speaks thus,” said they, 
“what more do we want than to have gold and silver 
and silks without fighting? Who knows which will 
survive, we or they Who has ever been able to conclude 
a treaty with the sea ^ Wa do not go on the dry land, 
but on the waves of the sea , death is common to all ” 

^ Tins stoiy IS considered by the liistonan BestuzTieff Einmm to 
be a mere legend invented to explain the connexion between Novgorod 
and Kieff 

^ Here again we have a Norse name Olga is equivalent to Helga, 
wlhcli m its older foim is Holga 

® It has been observed that the names of the ambassadois in this 
treaty are purely Scandinavian. 
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A treaty of peace was accordingly concluded, which is 
given at full length by Nestor , of the fifty names attached 
to It we find three were Slavonic and the rest Norse The 
two races are beginning to be fused Prom this expedi- 
tion Igor returned triumphant He was, however, unfor- 
tunate in a subsequent attack on the Drevlians, a Slavonic 
tribe whose territory is now partly occupied by the 
government of Tchermgoff. The Drevlians had long 
suffered from his exactions They resolved to encounter 
him under the command of their prince Male ; for they 
saw, as a chronicler says, that it was necessary to kill the 
wolf, or the whole flock would become his prey They 
accordingly laid an ambuscade near their town Korosten, 
now called Iskoiost, in the government of Yolhynia, and 
slew him and all his company. Accoiding to Leo the 
Deacon, he was tied to two trees bent together, and when 
they were let go the unhappy chief was torn to pieces 

Igor was succeeded by his son Sviatoslaff, the first Regency 
Russian prince with a Slavonic name Olga, however, 
the spirited wife of Igor, was now regent, owing to her 
son’s minority. Fearful was the punishment she inflicted 
upon the Drevlians for the death of her husband, and the 
story lacks no dramatic interest as it has been handed 
down by the old chronicler Some of the Drevlians were 
bulled alive in pits which she had caused to be dug for 
the purpose previously, some weie burned alive , and others 
murdered at a tnzM, or funeral feast, which she had 
appointed to be held in her husband’s honour _ The town 
Iskorost was afterwards set on fire by tying lighted 
matches to the tails of sparrows and pigeons, and letting 
them fly on the roofs of the houses Here we certainly 
have a piece of a Mhna, as the old Russian legendary 
poems are called Geoffrey of Monmouth and Layamon give 
the same account of the capture of the city of Oiienccster 
by Gnrmund at the head of the Saxons, and something 
similar is also told about Harold Hardrada in Sicily. 
Finally, at the close of her life, Olga became a Christian. 

She herself visited the capital of the Greek empire, and 
was instructed in the mysteries of her new faith by the 
patriarch There she was baptized by him in 965, and the 
emperor Constantme Porphyrogenitus became her god- 
father She did not, however, succeed in persuading her 
son Sviatoslaff to embrace the same faith, although he Sviato- 
took no measures to impede its progiess among his sub- slaff 
jects This son Avas as celebrated a warrior as Oleg; his 
victories weie chiefly over the Petchenegs previously men- 
tioned, a people of Mongol origin inhabiting the basin of 
the Don He began, however, the fatal custom of hreax- 
ing up Russia into apanages, which he distributed among 
his sons. The effects of this injudicious policy, subse- 
quently pursued by other grand princes, were soon felt 
Thus was paved the way for the invasion of Russia by the 
Mongols, who held it for two hundred years, and com- 
municated that semi-Asiatic character to the dress and 
customs of the country which the zikmes of Peter tho 
Great could hardly eradicate, and which perhaps have 
not entirely disappeared even in our own times In his 
division of the country, Sviatoslaff gave Kieff to his son 
Taropolk, to another son, Oleg, the conquered land of the 
Drevhans, to another, Yladimir, he assigned Novgorod. 

It would be impossible to interest the reader in the petty 
wars of these princes After having gained several 
victories over the Petchenegs, Sviatoslaff set out on an 
expedition against the Bulgarians, a llgro-Finnish tribe, 
dwelling on the banks of the Yolga, the remains of whose 
ancient capital can stiff be seen. He made himself master 
of their country, but his victorious career was cut short at 
the cataracts of the Dnieper, where he and his soldiers 
were slain by the Petchenegs. According to the barbarous 
custom of the times, their prince Kurya made his skull 
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Vladimir mto a dnaking-cup Vladimir, fhe son of Sviatoslaff, -was 
for some time a monster of ciuelty and debaucheiy He 
killed kis brotker Taropolk, and seized bis dominions , and, 
Yaropolk having some time before murdered bis brother 
Oleg, Vladimir now became sole ruler To his hereditary 
dominions he added Galicia or Eed Russia, and subjugated 
some Lithuanian and Livonian tribes Suddenly he seems 
to have been tioubled with religious difficulties Accord- 
ing to the chronicler, he sent ambassadors to bring him 
reports of the diffeient rehgions— Catholic, Jewish, iMus- 
sulman, and Greek. The last of these beliefs seemed the 
most satisfactory, Vladimir marched south, took the city 
of Chersonesus in the Crimea, which at that time belonged 
to the Byzantine emperors, and then sent to demand the 
hand of the daughter of that potentate. After some 
dehberation his request was granted on condition that he 
was baptized. Accordingly he went to Constantinople in 
988, and was admitted mto the church, and at the same 
time received the hand of Anne, the Byzantine princess, 
although he seems to have already had a great number of 
wives On his return to Kiefi, he caused the image of 
Rerun, the Slavonic god of thunder, which had been 
erected on an eminence, to he cast into the river, after 
having been belaboured by the cudgels of his soldiers 
After this Vladimir issued a proclamation ordering all the 
inhabitants to proceed on tbe following day to tbe banks 
of the river to receive baptism This extraordinary com- 
mand met with universal obedience, and Russia was 
Christianized As Vladimir introduced Christianity into 
Taroslaff Russia, so TaroslaS his son was the first legislator He 
was prince of Novgorod, and died in 1054 Vladimir on 
his death divided his dominions among his sons — ^to 
Yaroslaff, Novgorod, to Iziaslaff, Polotsk, to Boris, Rostoff , 
to Gleb, Murom , to Sviatoslaff, the Drevhans , and a few 
other provinces to others of his sons. Kieff, his capital, 
was seized by his nephew Sviatopolk, who murdered Boris 
and Gleb, now canonized among tbe martyrs of the 
Russian Church Yaroslaff at length drove Sviatopolk 
from Kieff, and was temporarily restored by the Poles, but 
only to be driven out again, and he ended his life as an 
exile Yaroslaff was successful against the Petchenegs, but 
failed lu an attack on Constantinople. His great claim to 
be remembered lies in his pubhsbing the first recension of 
the Busshaia Pravda, the earliest Russian code, which 
was handed down in the chronicles of Novgorod. 

Penod We now leave the earliest period of Russian history, 
of tlie romantic stories and embedded sagas, telling us 

apanages, jj^g^oic men, for the second division of our subj'ect. The 
death of Yaroslaff was followed by the dreariest portion 
of the Russian annals — the period of the apanages (■udieli), 
lasting from 1054 to 1238. The country was now broken 
up into petty principalities, and we shall understand its 
condition more clearly if we remember that the chief 
divisions of Russia from the 11th century to the 13th 
were as follows^ — 

(1) The principality of Smolensk, foimerly of great importance, 
as including in its territories the sources of three of the great 
Russian rivers — ^the Volga, the Dnieper, and the Duna 

(2) The principality of Russia, in the early and lestneted sense, 

the original element of the country The first form of the name is 
Rons The word appears to have been a collective appellation of 
the people ; it was under the influence of the Byzantine writers 
that in the 17th century the form Rossia sprang up, which m time 
spread over the whole land "We must not forget, however, that 
to the majority of Englishmen, till the beginmng of the 18th cen- 
tury, its name was Muscovy, Its situation on the Dnieper was very 
advantageous, and the soil was fertile, the black-earth region being 
at the present time the gieat wheat-growing distnct of Russia 
Besides, the Byzantine teuitorywas not fax off Onthepnnci- 
pality of Kieff depended that of Pereiaslavl , and Vishgorod, Biel- 
gorod, and Tortchesk were made apanages for prmees of the same 
dynasty. 
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(3) On the afiiuents of the light bank of the Dnieper, especially 
the Sozha, the Desna, and the Semi, stretclied the principalities 
of Tcheinigoff with. Starodub and lubech, and Novgorod Severski 
with Putivl, Kursk, and Bnansk 

(4) The double pimcipality of Ryazan and Murom 

(5) The pimcipality of Suzdal 

(6) The republics of Novgorod and Pskoff, and the daughter-city 
of the latter, Vyatka. 

Iziaslaff, the son of Yaroslaff, seems to have had a 
troubled reign of twenty-four years, constantly disturbed 
by civil wars On his death in 1078, although he had 
two sons, he left the pnncipahty of Kieff to his brother 
Vsevolod, apparently on a principle common among the 
Slavs to bequeath the crown to the oldest male of the 
family, but, on tbe death of Vsevolod, Sviatopolk, the 
son of Izmslaff, succeeded in 1093. At his death 
Vladimir Monomakh came to the throne, and ruled from 
1 1 13 to 1125. He was the son of Vsevolod, and was called 
after his maternal grandfather, the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine Monomachus The reign of this prince was 
a very prosperous one. He left a curious treatise 
called “ Instruction ” (Foncheme), addressed to his sons, in 
which we get a picture of the simple life in Russia at that 
period (see below, p 103) He also founded on the river 
Kliazma a town which bears his name There were con- 
tinual quarrels among his descendants, but it is impossible 
to go mto these minutely here George Dolgoruki, one of 
the sons of Vladimir Monomakh, gamed possession of Kieff 
m 1157, but the city soon began to pale before the growing 
power of Suzdal, and ceased to be the capital. He died 
the same year, just while a league was being formed to 
drive him out of it The confederates entered the city, 
and their chief made himself piince. In 1169 Andrew 
Bogolioubski, son of George Dolgoruki, formed a coali- 
tion against Mstislaff, who was reigning in Kieff, and a 
large army was sent against the city. It was taken and 
pillaged; and the sacred pictures, sacerdotal ornaments, 
and even bells were earned off. It is on this occasion 
that the bead of St Clement, the Slavonic apostle, which 
IS known to have been preserved at Kieff, was lost. 

After the fall of this city Russia ceased for some time 
to have any political centre. During the fifty-four years 
previous to the arrival of the Mongols, our chief interest 
IS drawn to Suzdal and Gahcia, and the republics of 
Novgorod and Pskoff George Dolgoruki bad founded 
tbe principality of Suzdal, his great anxiety, however, 
was to make himself master of Kieff The chief aim of 
his son Andrew Bogoliubski was to extend his authority 
m another direction, and to cause it to be recogmzed at 
Novgorod the Great, where he had established his nephew 
as a kind of lieutenant. He attacked the city in 1170, 
but was completely repulsed from its walls, a panic 
havmg seized his army. The Novgorodians put to death 
many of their prisoners, and sold others as slaves, so that, 
to quote the words of their chronicler, "six Suzdalians 
could be bought for a grivna,” an old piece of money In 
1173 Andrew was also defeated by Mstislaff the Brave at 
Smolensk, and m 1174 he was assassinated by his own 
nobles. The reign of Andrew was in all respects an im- 
portant one Prom his refusing to divide his domimons 
among his brothers and nephews, it is plain that he saw the 
evil effect of the system of apanages and could conceive the 
idea of a united state He was a man of iron will, and an 
! astute diplomatist rather than a great soldier. He thus 
j bad something of tbe spirit of tbe Ivans, and anticipated 
their policy He may be said with truth to have been 
tbe last of the conspicuous rulers of Russia before the 
Mongol invasions. As yet we have had but few worthy 
of the attention of the historian They are Rurik, the 
founder of the empire, Oleg the warrior, and Olga the 
first Christian sovereign. To these succeed the warlike 
XXI. — 12 
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Snatoslaff, slam by the Petchenegs , Yladxmii, who caused 
the country to be Christianized, and Yaroslaff his son, 
the legislator Duung the second period, in which we 
find Enssia weakened and divided into apanages, w'e 
have only two noteworthy princes among a score of 
unimportant persons, — ^Vladimir hlonomakh and Andrew 
The death of Andrew, whose murderers were not 
brought to justice, was followed by many petty wais 
The only event, however, of any importance for a con- 
siderable time IS the battle of Lipetsk (near Pereiaslavl 
Zahesski) in 1215, in which George, son of Vsevolod, 
brother of Andrew, was defeated by the combined troops 
of Novgorod, Pskoff, and Smolensk. In 1230 we hear of 
Nijni-Novgorod being founded. A prince of consider- 
able importance was Roman of Volhyma, to whom the 
inhabitants of Gakcia ofiered the government of their 
principality, but he was superseded by another Vladimir, 
and did not get the crown till after a great deal of 
hard fighting. He is said by Kadlubek, the Polish 
historian, to have acted with ferocious cruelty In 1205 
he was killed in a battle with the Poles In 1224 we 
have the first invasion of Russia by the Mongols Daniel of 
Gahcia was one of the last of the Russian princes to make 
his snbnussion to Batn (1238). He died m 1264 In 
the 14th century the principality of Gahcia was lost in 
the Pohsh republic, having been annexed to Lithuania It 
joined the fortunes of that state m its union with Poland 
at the time of the marriage of Jagietlo with Jadwiga 
The We now come to the third division of our subject — 
MoBgol Russia under the yoke of the Mongols, viz , from 1238 to 
1463. This is indeed a dreary period, m which the 
political and material development of the country was 
delayed by its complete enslavement The first occasion 
on which the Russians came into contact with their 
Mongolian invaders was in 1224, when, in company 
with their alhes, the Polovtzes, they suffeied a complete 
defeat on the banks of the Kalka, near where it flows 
into the sea of Azoff, and adjoining the site of the 
present town of Mariupol. On this occasion, however, 
the Mongols only marched a httle way up the river 
Dnieper, and retired after devastating the country. In 
1238 they reappeared, and after destroying Bolgarl, the 
capital of the Finnish Bulgarians on the Volga, advanced 
against Ryazan, which was plundered and burned, with 
adjoining cities. They then defeated the army of Suzdal, 
at Kolomna, on the Oka, after which they burned Moscow, 
Suzdal, Yaioslavl, and other important towns The grand- 
duke Yuri of Suzdal had encamped on the river Sit, almost 
on the frontiers of the territory of Novgorod He was 
there defeated and was decapitated on the field of battle, 
while his nephew Vasilko had his throat cut for refusing 
to serve Batii After taking Tver and advancing within 
fifty leagues of Novgorod, the Mongols turned south and 
occupied the two following years (1239-1240) in ravaging 
southern Russia They then burned Pereiaslavl and 
Tchernigoff, and Mangu, the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, 
directed his march against Kiefi The noise of the great 
host proceeding to the capture of the fated city is graphic- 
ally described by the chronicler The city was taken and 
given up to pillage, not even the graves being respected 
Volhyma and Galicia followed the fate of the other prin- 
cipalities, and all Russia was now under the yoke of the 
Mongols, except the territory of Novgorod 
The subsequent movements of these barbarians in 
Hungary and Moravia cannot be described here It will 
suffice to say that soon afterwards Batu turned eastwards 
He next founded on the Volga the city of Sarai (the 
Palace), which became the capital of the powerful Mon- 
golian empire, the Golden Horde, Here also congregated 
the remains of the Petchenegs, the Polovtzes, and other 
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tribes, and to these barbarians Russia was for a long time 
tributary In 1272 the Mongolian hordes embraced 
Islam. Yaroslafi, who entered into his teriitory of Suzdal 
after the death of his brother Yuii, found his hereditary 
domains completely devastated He had commenced re- 
building the ruined town, wffieu he was summoned by 
Batu to do him homage in his new capital of Saiai This, 
however, was not considered sufficient, and the poor piince 
was obliged to betake himself to the court of the gieat 
khan, which was at the further end of Asia, on the banks 
of the river Amur His title was confirmed, but on his 
return he died of the fatigues of the journey He was 
succeeded in Suzdal by his son Andrew (1246-1252) 
His other son Alexander reigned at Novgorod the Great, 
and gamed the suiname of Nevski from his celebrated 
victory over the Swedes in 1240 He and Dmitri Donskoi 
are the only great figuies of this peiiod of national abase- 
ment Alexander Nevski has become consecrated m the 
memories of the people, and is now one of the leading 
Russian saints. In spite, however, of his services to the 
people of Novgorod, he afterwards quarrelled with them 
and retired to Pereiaslavl Zaliesski But the citizens were 
soon glad to betake themselves to his help On being 
invaded by the German Swoid-bearmg Knights, who had 
established themselves in Livonia in the year 1201, and 
an army of Finns, Alexander was summoned, like another 
Camillas, and defeated the enemy on Lake Peipus in what 
was called the “Battle of the Ice” in 1242 He entered 
Novgorod in triumph with his prisoners lu spite of all 
this brilliant snccess, Alexander was unable to resist the 
power of the Golden Horde, and was obliged to go to 
Sarai to do homage to the khan He was accompanied 
by his biother Andrew The ceremony was always 
attended by many degrading acts of submission on the 
part of the tributary prince In 1260 the Novgorodians, 
who had so long preserved the liberty of their republic 
uninj'ured, consented to submit to the khan and pay 
tribute , Alexander died before reaching Vladimir on his 
return from one of these humiliating journeys. A great 
part of western Russia was now consolidated by the 
Lithuanian piinces into a state, the capital of which was 
Vilna and the language White Russian. To this many of 
the western provinces of Russia gravitated, and by the 
marriage of the Polish heiress Jadwiga with Jagiello of 
Lithuania these provinces went to Poland and were not 
reannexed to Russia till a much later period. The eastern 
portion of Russia grouped itself round Moscow, which is 
first heard of in the chronicles in 1147. We find four con- 
siderable eastern states — ^Ryazan, Suzdal, Tver, and Moscow 
For a century after its foundation we hear nothing of this 
city, the name of which is certainly Finnish Wo are told 
that it was burned by the Mongols in 1237, and that a 
brother of Alexander Nevski was killed theie in 1248, in 
a battle agamst the Lithuanians We have seen that the 
political centre of the country has constantly changed. 
From Novgorod it went to Kieff, from Kieff to Vladimir, 
the capital of Suzdal, and from Vladimir to Moscow , we 
shall soon find that owing to the vigorous policy of its 
rulers this principality became the nucleus of the great 
Russian empire, and gathered round it tho adjacent states. 
Its tiue founder was Daniel, a son of Alexander Nevski, 
who added to it the cities of Pereiaslavl Zaliesski and 
IColomua. At his death lu 1303 he was the first to be 
buried in the church of St Michael the Archangel, where 
all the Russian sovereigns were laid till the days of Peter 
the Great. Since that time, with the exception of Peter 
II., they have been interred in the church of the Petro- 
pavlovski fortress at St Petersburg Daniel was followed 
on the throne by his sous Yuri and Ivan in succession Yuri 
Danilovich (1303-1326) took possession of Mozhaisk. The 
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reigtt of Ivan Kalita, or tlie Purse (1328-1340), still on its rums had arisen the empires of Kazan and of Sarai 
further strengthened the new principality Tver was or Astiakhan, the hoide of the Kogais, and the khanate of 
added, and the pre-eminence of Moscow was assured by the Crimea. In 1478, when Ahmed, the khan of the Great 
the metropolitan coming to reside there. After Kahta Horde, whose capital was Sarai, sent his ambassadors with 
came in succession his two sons, Simeon the Proud (1340- his portrait, to which the Piussian wms to do homage, Ivan 
1353) and Ivan II (1353-1359) Simeon fimt took the trampled it under foot, and put to death all the envoys, 
title of grand-duke of all the Bussias He died of the except one, who was deputed to take back the uewa to the 
Black Death, which was then devastating Europe. In khan The reply of Ahmed to this outrage was a declara- 
spite of the efforts of these princes to maintain the tion of war, and the two armies met on the banks of the 
supremacy of Moscow, on their death the hegemony of the Ota Ivan, who, hke Louis XI , was much more of a dip- 
Eussian states went again for a time to Suzdal It was lomatist than a soldiei, according to the accounts of the 
Dmitri, surnamed Donskoi, the son of Ivan IL, who won chroniclers, was m great terror, and could not be induced to 
the battle of Kuhkovo (lit. “the field of woodcocks*') fight by the persimsions of his soldiers or the benedictions 
over ilamai, the Mongohan chief, in 1380 In spite of of his ecclesiastics. He had already, after the armies had 
this, however, Toktamish their general invaded Eussia, been for some time encamped opposite to each other, given 
burned Moscow to the ground, and put to death a great the signal of retreat, when, in consequence of a sudden 
number of the inhabitants To Dmitri succeeded his son panic the Mongols also retreated, and the armies fled from 
Vasilii or Basil (1389-1425), who was prince both of each other in mutual fear. This invasion, which occurred 
Moscow and Yladimir He in turn was followed by Vasihi in the year 1480, was the last great iuioad of the Asiatic 
the Blind (1425-1462). enemies of Eussia, but we shall find some even later 

We begin to touch firmer ground when we approach the than the days of Ivan the Terrible, in whose time Moscow 
reign of Ivan HI , the son of Vasihi, who may be con- was burned by these barbarians Meanwhile Ivan went 
sidered the founder of the autocracy We may t^e, there- ou in his career of annexation In 1472 he conquered 
fore, as our fourth division the period from 1462 to 1613, Permia, in 1489 Yyatka. Ten years afterwards he had 
which will include the consohdation of the empire under extended his authority as far north as the Petchora. His 
the vigorous rule of Ivan III , Basil Y , and Ivan lY , good fortune seemed ever ou the increase ; by a war with 
the usurpation of Boris Godunoff, the reign of the false Alexander, king of Poland, he gained an accession of 
Demetrius, and the troubles Mowing upon it till the territory to the west as far as the river Desna Upon 
accession of the house of Homanoff in the person of Michael peace being concluded, Aexander married Helen, the 
Ivan III in the year 1613. Ivan III reigned forty-three years, daughter of Ivan, but that monarch, on pretence that no 
and had as much influence in the consohdation of Kussia regard had been paid to his daughter’s religious scruples, 
as Louis XI had in that of France It was the great declared war against his new son-in-law. The Polish 
age when throughout Europe absolute monarchies were monarch could not rely upon the fidehty of many of his 
being created on the rums of feudalism On his accession vassals, as we find so often the case in Polish history, and 
Ivan found himself surrounded by powerful neighbours — to suffered a complete defeat at the battle of the Yeihrosha. 
the east the great principality of Lithuama, to the south On the other hand, m 1501 the Eussiaus were routed at 
the Mongols , Eyazan and Tver had not been annexed to the battle of the Siritza, near Isborsk, by the grand-master 
the territory of Muscovy ; IsTovgorod and Pt>koff were still of the Teutonic order, Hermann von Plettenberg. The 
republics It was against Novgorod, a wealthy city and order had been estabhshed lu Lithuama as early as 1225 j 
a member of the Hanseatic league, that his efforts the Sword-bearers amalgamated with them in 1237. 
were first directed In consequence of its situation, and In 1472 Ivan had married a Byzantine princess, Sophia, 
by its paying the tribute demanded, it had escaped from daughter of Thomas, brother of the emperor Constantine 
the ravages which other parts of Eussia had under- Palieologus This Thomas had fled to Roms after the fall 
gone. Taking advantage of the factions which harassed of Constantinople m 1453. In consequence of this mar- 
this city, he succeeded in creatmg a party subservient to riage, a great many Greeks came to Moscow, bringing 
his own interests, and as early as 1470 had got the con- Byzantine culture, such as it was, to Russia, and among 
trol of the government of the city, which a rival faction other things a quantity of valuable manuscripts, which 
was auxious to transfer to the Poles In 1478 the formed the nucleus of the synodal library Itahans also 
repubhc of Novgorod ceased to exist , the chief opponents made their appearance in Eussia, among others the cele- 
of Ivan were transported to Moscow, and their goods brated Aristotle Fioraventi of Bologna, the architect of 
confiscated. The veche, as the public assembly was called, so many buildings at Moscow Ivan not only welcomed 
was terminated for ever, and the heU which had summoned foreigners in his dominions, hut entered into rektions with 
the mutinous citizens earned off triumphantly to Moscow many European powers, among others the Germans, the 
In 1495 the tyrant was so foolish as to confiscate the Venetians, and the Pope. His reign is remarkable, not only 
goods of many of the German merchants who traded at for the consolidation of the Russian autocracy, hut also 
Novgorod. In consequence of this nearly all the foreigners for legislation In 1497 he issued his SiiMmik, or Book 
left the city, and its prosperity rapidly declined. It is of Laws, the second Russian code after the Mtisskaia 
now a decayed provincial town, interesting only to the Pravda of Yaroslaff Comparison of the two codes will 
antiquary. In 1489 Yyatka, a dau^ter city of Pskofl^ show how much had been done by the Mongols to lower 
was annexed and lost thereby its repuhhean constitution, the Russian character It is in the reign of Ivan that we 
In 1464 by gmng the hand of his sister to the prmce of first hear of the use of the knout an archimandrite and 
Ryazan Ivan made sure of the proximate annexation of some noblemen were publicly knouted for being concerned 
that apanage He seized Tver and joined it to his in forging a will At his death Ivan bequeathed Ms Basil 
domimons, when the grand-prince Michael had allied him- throne to his second son Vasilii or Basil, passing over Ms 
self with Lithuania. The system of apanages in Russia grandson, the child of his eldest son Ivan, who had, pre- 
had now to come to an end But Ivan, who had married deceased him , he was evidently unwilhng to commit Ms 
the niece of the Byzantine emperor, and assumed as his growiug empire to the perils of a mmority. Yamlulvan- 
cognizance the two-headed eagle, was also to come into col- ovich (1506-1533) fully carried out iEe programme of his 
lision with the hereditary enemies of Russia, the Mongols father. He destroyed the independence of Pskoff in 1510, 

The great power of the Golden Horde had been broken up; put an end to the veche or popular assembly, and carried 
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off the bell which summoned the citi 2 ens Thus fell the 
last of the Slavonic republics Eyazan was nest added 
to the Muscovite territory. The pnnce, being accused of 
having contracted an alliance with the khan of the Crimea, 
fled to Lithuania, where he died in obscurity Nov- 
gorod Severski was annexed soon after, and by a war with 
Sigismund I Basil got back Smolensk He was doomed, 
however, to suffer from an invasion of the Mongols of the 
Crimea, and is said to have signed a humiliating treaty to 
save his capital, whereby he acknowledged himself the 
tributary of the khan 

Meanwhile at home Basil exercised absolute authority , 
Russia now exhibited the spectacle of an Asiatic despotism 
He entered into negotiations with many foreign princes 
Herberstein, the German ambassador, wbo has left us such 
an interesting account of the Russia of this time, has told 
us of the great splendour of his couit We now come to 
Ivanrv, the reign of the terrible Ivan, who has left his name 
(the written in blood upon tbe annals of Russia, and ruled for 
Temble). pf fifty-one yearo (1533-1581) It was a 

fortunate thing for the aggrandizement of the empire 
that, instead of having a succession of weak sovereigns, 
who only ruled a short time, it had three such vigoions 
potentates as Ivan III, Basil, and Ivan IV, whose united 
reigns extended over a hundred and twenty-two years. 
The grand-duke Basil at his death left two sons, Ivan and 
Yun, under the guardianship of his second wife Helen 
Glinska She had come into Russia from Lithuania, her 
family having been proscribed by the Pohsh king Alexander 
on the accusation of having plotted against his life The 
grand-duchess ruled with great ability, but died in 1538, 
having been, as is supposed, poisoned The two young 
princes then became the victims of the intrigues of the 
chief families, especially those of Shuiski and Belski. 
Ivan early gave proof of a vigorous understanding, whereas 
his younger brother Yun appears to have been half-witted 
In 1543, when only in his thirteenth year, Ivan determined 
to emancipate himself from the galling yoke of the boiars, 
and by a kind of couip d’Uat threw off their tutelage, and 
caused Shuiski to be torn to pieces by dogs After this, 
for some time, he was under the influence of his maternal 
relations. In January 1547 Ivan was crowned by the 
metropolitan Macarius, and took the title of czar, or tsar, 
a Slavonic form of the Latin Cmsar, He soon afterwards 
celebrated iis marriage with Anastasia Romanova The 
same year a great conflagration took place at Moscow 
The mob affected to beheve that this had been caused by 
the Glinskis, who were very unpopular, and massacred a 
member of that family 

After this time Ivan seems to have committed himself 
very much to the guidance of the priest Silvester and 
Alexis Adasheff. This was the happiest portion of his 
reign, for he was also greatly under the influence of his 
amiable wife. To this period also belongs a recension ^ 
of the Sudebmk of his grandfather Ivan III (1550), 
and the Stoglaff, or Book of the Hundred Chapters, by 
which the affairs of the church were regulated (1651) 

In the following year Ivan became master of Kazan, and 
two years later of Astrakhan. The power of the Mongols 
was now almost broken. Triumphant in the south and 
the east, he then turned his attention to the north, being 
anxious to open up a means of communication with the 
west He anticipated the plans which Peter the Great 
was destined to carry out long afterwards He was thus 
brought into collision with the Swedes and the Teutonic 
Knights - When Ivan sent a German named Schhtt to 
procure the assistance of some foreign artisans, they were 
stopped by the Germans and prevented from entering 
Russian teintory In consequence of this, war afterwards 
broke out between Ivan and the Order. In 1558 the 


Russian army invaded Livonia, and took several towns, 
whereupon the Order made an alliance with Sigismuud 
Augustus of Poland, But, while Russia was busy with 
this war, a great change was taking place in the home 
policy of Ivan He thiew off the influence of Silvester 
and Adasheff, who were both banished Prom this time 
may be said to date the commencement of the atrocities of 
this czar which have earned him the epithet constantly 
added to his name He was especially moved by the 
treason of Prince Andrew Kuibski, who, having lost a 
battle with the Poles, was too much afiaid of the wrath of 
his imperial master to venture again into his clutches. 
He accordingly fled to the king of Poland, by whom he 
was well received, and from his safe retreat he commenced 
an angry correspondence with the czar, reproaching him 
ivith his cruelties (see below, p 104). The answer of 
Ivan has been preserved In it he dwells upon the degrad- 
ing subjection in which he had been kept by his early 
advisers, and attempts to justify his cruelties by saying 
that they were only his slaves whom he had killed, over 
whom God had given him power of life and death 
In December 1564: Ivan retired with a few personal 
friends to his retreat at Alexandrov&koe, near Moscow, 
where he passed his time pretty much as Louis XI did at 
Plessy-les-Touis, for he resembled the Prench monarch 
both in his cruelty and his superstition. The boiars, 
afiaid that the monarch was about to quit them for ever, 
went in crowds to Alexandrovskoe to supplicate him to 
return to Moscow. This he finally consented to do, and 
on his return established his bodyguard of oprichmls, 
who were the chief agents of his cruelty. In the year in 
which he retired to Alexandrovskoe we have the establish- 
ment of a printing-press at Moscow Ivan now comijienced 
a long senes of cruelties. To this period belong the deposi- 
tion and perhaps murder of Philip, the archbishop of Mos- 
cow , the execution of Alexandra, the widow of his brother 
Ynri, the atrocities committed at Novgorod, which seems 
to have fallen under the tyrant’s vengeance for having 
meditated opening its gates to the king of Poland , and, 
lastly, the terrible butcheries on the Red Square {Krmnam 
Plostchad) 

It was in the reign of Ivan that the English first had 
dealings with Russia In 1553, while Edward VI was 
on the throne, three ships were sent out under Willoughby 
and Chancellor to look for a north-east passage to China 
and India. Willoughby and the crews of two of the ships 
were frozen to death, but Chancellor arrived safely in the 
White Sea, and thence proceeded to the court of Ivan, by 
whom he was favourably received The English secured 
great trading privileges from Ivan, and established fac- 
tories m the country In one of his mad sallies, Ivan 
actually wrote to Queen Elizabeth (1570) asking for a 
safe retreat in her dominions if he should be driven out 
by his own subjects. 

Ivan was continually waging war m the Baltic fcerritoiy 
with the Teutonic Knights, in which, although on the 
whole unsuccessful, he committed gieat cruelties. But in 
1571 he was obliged to suffer another invasion of the 
Mongols of the Crimea, who, to quote the quaint language 
of an Eughsh resident, burned “ the Mosco every stick ” 
(Hakluyt’s Voyages, i. 402) On the death of Sigismund 
Augustus of Poland in 1572, when the crown of that 
country had become elective, the family of the Jagieiios 
being now extinct, Ivan declared himself one of the com- 
petitors The successful candidate was the Prench prince ' 
Henry of Valois, but he soon fled from his new kingdom, 
and, on the throne again becoming vacant, the redoubtable 
Stephen Batory was chosen, who proved a formidable foe 
to the tyrant now growing old In consequence of the 
successes of Stephen, Ivan was obliged to abandon all his 
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conquests in Livonia j and tlie attempt to open up a 
passage for Eussia into the Baltic failed till carried out by 
the efforts of Peter the Great 
One of the chief events of this reign uas the conquest 
of Siberia by a Cossack named Yermak, who had formerly 
been a robber, but was pardoned by the czar on laying his 
conquests at the imperial feet Among many points in which 
Ivan resembled Henry YIII wms the number of his wives 
On the death of the seventh, he was anxious to procure 
an eighth from the court of his friend Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, and the daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon was 
offered to the inspection of the Eussian ambassador, 
Eeodor Pisemski, at her own desire and the queen’s 
She was presented to him in the gardens of York House 
The ambassador prostrated himself before her, and pro- 
fessed to be dazzled fay her beauty Before, however, the 
negotiations for the marriage were concluded, the young 
lady, of whom a very favourable account had been trans- 
mitted to the court of Moscow, became alarmed. Humours 
had reached her about the former wives of the czar and 
his habits. She therefore declined the brilhant prospect 
of an alliance associated with so many dangers Full 
details of the adventures of the Englishmen who resided at 
Ivan’s court will he found m Hakluyt’s Yoynges In 1567 
Anthony Jenkinson was commissioned by the czar to 
convey a special message to Queen Elizabeth, “that the 
Queen’s Majestie and he might be to all their enemyes 
joyned as one, and that England and Hussland might be 
in all manners as one ” In fact Ivan wanted the assistance 
of the Engbsh m his wars against the Swedes and the 
Poles , he could appreciate the superiority of their weapons 
and military tactics , but Elizabeth only cared to secure a 
monopoly of trade, which the English for a long tune 
enjoyed, and, according to the historian XJstrialoff, the 
Eussians were but little benefited by it. 

The dechning days of Ivan were embittered by the death 
of his eldest son, whom he had stricken in a fit of passion 
with his iron staff. When the paroxysm of his anger was 
over, his grief was boundless. Full of remorse and 
continually afraid of conspiracies which might be concocted 
by his subjects, and harassed by superstitious dread, in 
which he betook himself to the divination of witches,^ he 
expired m the year 1584 

Feodor Ivan was succeeded by his eldest surviving son Eeodor 
(Theodore), at that time twenty-seven years of age He 
was feeble both in mind and body, and very superstitious. 
Fletcher calls him “ very simple, and almost a natural,” 
and Solomon Henning, author of a Ghromcle of Ltvoma, 
says that he was so weak-minded that he could find no 
greater amusement than tolling the church bells before 
service In consequence, the chief power in the empire 
fell into the hands of Boris Godunoff,^ the brother-in-law 
of Feodor, a man of boundless ambition and great 
capacity. His inordinate lust of rule he concealed under 
the guise of piety; his commanding presence extorted 
respect wherever he went Between him and the throne 
were only the sickly Feodor and his brother Dmitn, 
still a child, who had been previously removed to the 
town of ITglich in the government of Yaroslavl. For a 
while Boris had nourished the idea of proclaiming Dmitri 
illegitimate, on the ground that he was the son of Ivan’s 
seventh wife, a marriage forbidden by the canons of the 
church Finally, as there seems every reason to believe, 
he caused the child to be assassinated at Ughch on the 
15th of May 1591. The ciicumstances of the death of the 
young prince are involved in mystery ; so much, however, 
is certain. Dmitri was playing m a court-yard; his gover- 

^ Horsey’s Liary, edited for the Hakluyt Society, 1866, p 199 
® He was of Mongol descent,— his ancestor being a certain Murza 
Tchet 
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neas Tasibssa Yolokhoia, his nurse, and a servant-maid 
were in attendance lYhether from accident or design 
they all for a time lost sight of him According to their 
testimony while undei examination, the young prince had a 
knife in his hand wLen last seen , he amused himself with 
sticking it into the ground and cutting pieces of wood. 
Suddenly the nume, on looking round, saw him prostrate 
and covered with blood He died almost immediately 
from a large wound in his throat The account of how 
the news was brought to Moscow is described in a highly 
dramatic manner by Horsey® Tfe have no direct evi- 
dence of the complicity of Godunoff in this murder , but 
there seems little doubt of it A secret inquiry was con- 
ducted, the body, however, was not examined, and the 
commissioners reported that Dmitri had died of a wound 
accidentally inflicted by himself in a fit of epilepsy. On 
account of the not which had taken place at TJglich, 
Boris proceeded to punish the town More than two 
hundred of the inhabitants were put to death and many 
sent to Siberia The church bell of Ugbch was bamshed 
with them and placed m the capital of Siberia , it was not 
brought back till the earlier part of the piesent century 
The remains of Dmitri, who was afterwards canonized, 
were deposited in the cathedral of St Michael, the burial- 
place of the czars Soon afterwards a great fire broke out 
m Moscow, and Boris caused many streets to be rebuilt at 
his own expense, distributed aid, and e.xempted the sufferers 
from taxes , but still the people murmured secretly, they 
felt that the stain of blood was upon him, and ungratefully 
accused him of having caused the city to be set on fire 
In the same year (1591) the khan of the Crimea made one 
of his periodical raids against Moscow He set out from 
Perekop, and marched in a straight line, everywhere plun- 
dering and devastating. In these circumstances, Feodor 
displayed nothing but imbecility He merely remarked 
that the saints who protected Russia would fight for her, 
and again betook himself to his favourite amusement of 
bell-nngmg Boris, however, showed vigour. In a few 
days he caused Moscow to be surrounded with palisades, 
redoubts, and artillery. The Mongols were repulsed with 
great slaughter, but, although Boris saved his country, he 
could not secure the goodwill of the people. Indeed, they 
accused him of having invited the Mongols that the generd 
danger might make them forget the death of Dmitri 
The czarina, Irene, wife of Feodor and sister of Boris, 
about this time gave birth to a female child, which lived 
but a few days, and Boris was of course accused of having 
poisoned it In reality the princess suffered from continual 
ill-health, and on one occasion we find Elizabeth of 
England sending her a physician Boris, however, still 
persevered in his energetic measures for strengthening the 
empire Smolensk was fortified. Archangel built , and a 
strong cordon was drawn round the territories occupied by 
the Mongols The Swedes were driven into Harva, and dip- 
lomatic relations were opened with the European powers. 
About this time the imbecile Feodor died, and with 
him became extinct the dynasty of Scandinavian Hunk. 

This event occurred in 1598, and Boris was elected to Boris, 
succeed him. Godunoff, however, who felt sure of the 
crown, at first affected to be unwilling to receive it. He 
retured to a monastery and was followed by the people, 
supplicating him to he their emperor He kept Russia in 
this state of suspense for six weeks, and then relented As 
soon as he ascended the throne, the traces of his vigorous 
hand could be found everywhere. One of his first plans 
was the abridgment of the power of the nobility, which 
had been begun by Ivan III and continued by Ivan lY. 

By this a benefit was conferred upon Russia; but Eons also 
served his own ambition He was particularly severe to 
^ D%ary, ed. Bond, p 254 
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all members of tlie Romanoff family, because they were 
allied to the house of Eurik, and troubled his dreams of 
sovereignty The bead of this house was compelled to 
become a monk , his son, however, was destined to ascend 
the throne A famine broke out in 1601, wbich Boris was 
unsparing lu his efforts to allay In the mid&t of all this 
suffering a rumour spread that Dmitri, the youngest son 
of Ivan the Terrible, was not dead 
The One day in the yeai 1603 Prince Adam Wisniowieeki, 
“false” of Bragin in Lithuania, happening to be very angry with. 
Dnutn a servant, struck him and used an insulting epithet. The 
young man, with tears in his eyes, said, “If you knew 
who I am, you would not treat me so nor call me by 
that name” “Who then are you, and whence do you 
come?” replied the astonished prince “lam the prince 
Dmitri, son of Ivan Vasdievich ” He then recounted a 
well-concocted tale of his miraculous escape from the 
assassin whom Boris had employed. This was his physi- 
cian, who feigned compliance with the usurper’s designs, 
hut only to frustrate them. On the night appointed for 
the murder, the man, whose name was Simon, put the 
son of a serf into his young master’s bed (who was 
accordingly killed), and immediately fled with Dmitri from 
IJghch He was then committed to the care of a loyal 
gentleman, who thought it better for the sake of protection 
that he should enter a monastery This gentleman and 
the physician were dead, but in confirmation of his story 
the false Dmitri exhibited a seal, bearing the arms and 
name of the prince, and a golden cross set with jewels 
which he said was the baptismal gift of ins godfather, 
Prince Ivan Mstislavski Wisniowiecki beheved his tale 
There were also other supposed signs ^ The Pobsh nobles 
thronged around the young man, whose manners, as we 
read in the case of Perkin Warbeck, seemed to bear out 
his pretensions. Meanwhile Dmitri remained in Poland, 
enjoying all the lavish attentions of the Pohsh nobility. 
Boris was soon made acquainted with bis appearance on 
the scene, and offered the brothers Wisniowiecki money 
and lands if they would surrender the impostor to him. 
Without, however, replying to these overtuies, they removed 
him into the interior of Poland, and he was received with 
royal honours by George Mniszek, tbe palatine of 
Sandomir Here he is said to have entered into a secret 
understanding with the Jesuits to bring over Russia to the 
Latin faith, on condition of being supported by the papal 
nuncio 2 The pretender privately abjuied the Gieek faith, 
and signed a contract of marriage with Manna, the youngest 
daughter of Mniszek, by which he settled upon her the 
towns of Novgorod and Pskoff, and engaged to pay her 
father a milhon of florins as soon as he had ascended the 
throne Afterwards he executed another treaty ceding 
Smolensk and the siinoundmg territory to Mniszek and 

^ The preseat miter doubts the genumeness of this claimaut , 
many authors, howevei, some of them contemporaries, were con- 
vinced that he was the leal son of Ivan, and among these the first 
place must he assigned to the French meicenary captain Margeiet, 
whose intimate relations with the man point him out as a valuable 
authority This clevei adventiuer had entered the Eussian service 
in the time of Eons Godimoff, and was a witness of the whole 
struggle At first he led the troops of the latter against Dmitn, but 
when the pretender had established his authority he accepted a 
post in his service He has given ns an jnteiestmg portrait of 
Dmitri, of whom he speaks veiy favourably, in his work on Eussia 
published at Pans m 1669 

® Accoiding to some authors, the whole plot had been concocted by 
the Jesuits for this puipose For the contrary view, however, see 
Rome et RemUnus d’apris des doouments nowmwx woeo pihees 
jusiificatwes et facsimile, by Pdie Pierlmg, S J , Pans, 1878 Gerard 
MuUer tells us that tlie*piet6uder “conveised in Latm andPolish with 
fluency , ” if this had bean the case his knowledge of the foiiuer would 
be easily explained by his Jesuitical training Margeret, however, 
denies it altogether "H est trSs certain qu’ilne parloit nuUement 
Latin, j’en puis temoignei, moms le spavoit-il lire et 6erire ” (p. 163) 
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the king of Poland These proceedings were not hkely to 
recommend him to his Russian subjects Dor tbe present 
they were concealed, and Dmitri publicly professed tbe 
Greek litual. Soon after this Sigi&mund of Poland saluted 
him as czar of Moscow, and assigned him a pension of 
40,000 florins All this time Boris affected to regard the 
pretender with contempt, and issued a manifesto setting 
forth that hia real name was Grishka (or Gregory) 
Otrepieff, a renegade monk Whether this individual was 
really the man who personated Dmitii, the son of Ivan, 
cannot be known for certain; but it seems very probable. 
Ka.rn.Tn Tin has adopted this view. Boris soon issued a 
proclamation against him, calhng him an apostate monk, 
who wished to introduce the Latin heresy into Russia, and 
to huild Romish churches m the Orthodox land Dmitri 
entered thatcountiy on the 31st of October 1604, and 
maiched on Moravsk in Tchermgoff He met with umnter- 
rnpted success, large numbers joining his expedition, and 
the authorities of the chief towns on his route offering him 
bread and salt till he came to Novgorod Severski on the 
23d of November. This well-fortified place was defended 
by Basmanofif, a veteran captain, with five hundred streltzl 
On the arrival of the pretender he was summoned to 
capitulate, but, standing on the ramparts with a lighted 
match, he rephed • “ The grand-pxmce and czar is at Mos- 
cow , as for your Dmitri he is a robber, who shall be im- 
j paled, along with his accomphces ” After three months 
the invaders abandoned the siege, but they had the good 
fortune soon afterwards to seize a large sum of money which 
Boris was sendmg to some of the towns Shortly after 
this the important fortresses of Putivl, Sievsk, and 
Voronezh surrendered to Dmitri. Boris was too ill to go 
in person against the impostor, he, however, laised an 
aimy of fifty thousand men. A great battle took place 
near Novgorod, aud the supporters of the czar would have 
suffered a most ignominious defeat had it not been for 
Basmanofi This captain was recalled to Moscow and 
loaded with honours by Boris, who, from motives not very 
evident, unless he had begun to have suspicions of his 
fidelity, detained him in the city, and committed the care 
of the new army which he had formed to Shuiski, who 
was probably only half-hearted in his cause A great 
battle took place on tbe 2d of January 1605, on the 
plam of Dobrinichi, not far from Orel; here Dmitri 
was defeated, chiefly through the bravery of the foreign 
legion He would have been captured had it not been 
for the fidelity of his Cossack infantry — for at this time 
the Cossacks were subject to Poland — who were killed 
to a man, and probably not a fugitive would have 
reached Sievsk had not Shuiski acted with duplicity. 
Meanwhile, the pretender rode as fast as his horse would 
carry him to Putivl, a strong town on the frontier, from 
Avhieh he could easily beat a retreat into Roland The 
followers of Boris remained at Dobrinichi, putting to death 
their prisoners The conduct of Shuiski showed with what 
apathy he viewed the cause of his master , he soon drew 
off lus troops into winter quarters, alleging that nothing 
more could he done that season, and also wasted time 
before Kromi, an insignificant place Meanwhile' Dmitri 
coriupted some of the chief generals of Boris An attempt 
to poison him soon afterwards failed, and the pretender 
sent a message to Boris, recommending him to descend 
from the throne which he had usmped. But the days of 
the latter were numbered. On tbe IStb. of April 1605 he 
presided as usual at tbe council-board, and received some 
distinguished foreigners. A grand banquet was given, but 
suddenly after dinner he was seized with iRneas, blood 
burst from his nose, ears, and mouth, and m the brief 
period before his death, according to the Russian custom, 
the dress of a monk was thrust upon him, and he was 
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consecrated under the name of Bofjolep (‘‘acceptable to 
God ”) He expired in the fifty-third year of his age, after 
a reign of six years Whether he committed suicide oi 
was poisoned cannot now be ascertained , his death could 
hardly have been natural Boiis was a man of great 
energy of character, wuth views singularly in advance of his 
age In some respects he anticipated the plans of Peter 
the Great , thus he caused several young Eubsians to be sent 
abroad to be educated, some of whom came to England 
By a ukaze, however, binding the peasant to the soil, he 
began the system which reduced him by degrees to a con- 
dition of abject serfdom. 

Boris had left a sufficient number of partisans at Moscow 
to proclaim his son Eeodor, a youth of sixteen, and all 
clas&es took the oath of allegiance to him. Shuiski and 
Mstislavski returned to Moscow to assist the young czar 
in the government Basmanoff was sent to take the 
command of the army, but, probably feehng the cause of 
Feodor to be desperate, on the 7th of May he proclaimed 
Dmitri He was now ordered to march on the capital 
Feodor, however, and his adherents still held the Kremhn 
with a large garrison Accordingly it was resolved to 
make an attempt on Krasnoe Selo, a large town near 
Moscow, where many wealthy merchants resided This 
was easily taken, whereupon many of its citizens marched 
to Moscow, and convoking the people called upon them to 
acknowledge Dmitri as their sovereign. Feodor and his 
mother were murdered, and buried in a cemetery out- 
side the city walls, whither also the remains of Boris 
were earned, for they were not allowed sepulture among 
the tombs of the czars Petreius, the Swedish envoy, 
who has left us an interesting account of these times, tells 
us that the rumour was circulated that these unhappy 
people had poisoned themselves, but he himself saw their 
bodies, and the marks on their necks of the cords with 
which they had been strangled According to some 
authorities, Xenia, the daughter of Boris, described as 
beautiful by the old Kus&iau chronicler Knbasoff, was 
forced to retire into a convent, but Petreius declares that 
she was compelled to become the mistress of the conqueror. 
The usurper now hearing that every obstacle was removed, 
marched upon the capital, which he entered on June 20, 
1605. We have not space to detail the splendours of his 
retinue, noi the ceremonies and feastings which attended 
his arrival He acted at first with prudence and conciha- 
tion towards his new subjects, and even promised to pay 
the debts of bis father Ivan He received his mother 
with transports of joy, she professed to identify him, 
although she afterwards denied that he was her son. 
She was probably, however, glad enough to get out of 
the convent into which she had been thrust by Eons 
But Dmitri soon gave offence on account of his neglect 
of Bussian etiquette and superstitious observances It 
was plain that he held the Greek Orthodox rehgion very 
cheap, and his subjects could see that he had a propensity 
for the Latin heresy. In the following year Marma 
Mniszek, his bride, made her appearance in Moscow, and 
the marriage took place on the 18th of May. It was 
followed by continued banquets But a rebelhon broke 
out on the 29th, at the head of which was YasiLu 
Shuiski, whom Dmitri had spared when about to be 
executed The czar, bearing a noise in the night, and 
finding himself surrounded by enemies, opened a wmdow 
30 feet from the ground, leapt down, and broke his leg 
He was soon afterwards found and killed. Basmanoff was 
slain while attempting to defend his master. The corpse 
of the impostor was Mterwards burned Marina was not 
killed, although there was a great massacre of the Poles 
in every quarter of Moscow j she and the ladies of her 
suite were kept as prisoners. Thus ended this lemarkable 
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episode of Russian history The whole period has been 
aptly termed by the national historians “the Period of 
Troubles'’ {Snvutnoye Vieuiya). 

The boiars, on being convoked after the murder Basil 
of Dmitri, elected Vasilii Ivanovich Shmski for their Shuiski. 
soveieigu, but he found himself in every way disadvan- 
tageously situated, without an army and without money 
He was, moreover, troubled by an announcement which 
gained credence among the people that Dmitri was not 
really dead To put an end to these rumours, Shuiski, 
entirely changing his policy, aud contradicting hk pre- 
vious assertions, sent to Ughch for the body of the un- 
fortunate prince, and caused him to be canomzed. Two 
subsequent impostors, who gave themselves out to be 
Dmitri, were t^en and executed To complete the mis- 
fortunes of Ptussia, the country was invaded by the Poles 
in 1609, who laid siege to Smolensk, ShmsM was 
defeated at Klushmo (a village situated to the north-east 
of Moscow), was taken prisoner, aud was set free, to 
become a monk, — a favourite way of treating tioublesome 
persons in Russia He was afterwards dehvered over to 
Sigismund, who kept him in pnson during the rest of 
his life The crown was finally offered to Ladislaus, the Ladia- 
son of Sigismund, who in leality for two years was^^^®* 
sovereign of Russia, and caused money to be coined in 
his name at Moscow. Everything seemed to portend the 
ruin of the country, when it was saved by the bravery of 
Mimn, the butcher of Nijm-Novgorod, who roused the 
citizens to arms by his patriotic appeal, and was joined by 
Prince Pozharski. The latter took the command of the 
army , the administrative department was handed over to 
the former. The brave prince succeeded in drivmg the 
Poles from Russia In 1612 the boiars resolved to elect 
a new czar, but they did not actually meet till 1613, and 
many debates ensued. The sufferings of the country had 
been great, a considerable part of the city of Moscow 
(with the exception of the Kremhn and the churches bmlt 
of stone) was laid in ashes The treasury was plundered, 
and its contents sent to Poland Among other things 
Olearms, the traveller of the 17th century, quaintly adds, 

“ the Russians lost the horn of a unicorn of great value, 
set with precious stones,” which was also carried off to 
Poland, and he tells us that even up to his time the 
Muscovites bitterly regretted that they had been robbed 
of it Princes Mstislavski and Pozharski refused ilie 
crown, and finally the name of Michael Romanoff, a youth Miclael 
of sixteen, was put forward as a candidate, liuefly on Romanoff, 
account of the virtues of his father Philarete. The 
Romanoffe were connected on the female side with the 
house of Rurik, Anastasia Romanova having been the 
first wife of Ivan the Terrible Before being allowed to 
ascend the throne, the youthful sovereign, according to 
some authors, took a constitutional oath. The condi- 
tion of the country all this time was most critical; 
large portions of its territory were in the hands of 
the Swedes and Poles, and the villages were plun- 
dered by wandering bands of Cossacks. Ladislans the 
son of Sigismund had not yet renounced the title of 
czar ; m 1617 he appeared with an invading army under 
the walls of Moscow, but was repulsed, and on December 1, 

1618, consented to abandon his claims, and condude an 
armistice for fourteen years. In 1617 a treaty had been 
made at Stolbovo, a town near Lake Ladoga, by which 
the Russians had been compehed to give up a lai^ge 
portion of their territory to the Swedes PhilMete, Iffie 
father of Michael, who had been for some bme imprisoned 
at Warsaw, was now allowed to return ^ Re , entered 
Moscow in 1619, and was elected patriarch, an ofee^which 
had been vacant smee the death of Hermogenes, Michael 
associated his father with himself in his power ; all ukazea 
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were published iu their joint names j the patriarch held a 
separate court, aud always sat at the right hand of the sove- 
reign, The patriarchate was suppressed la 1721 by Petei 
the Great, who had formed the idea of making himself head 
of the church from what he saw in England and other 
Protestant countries. The reign of Michael was not very 
eventful , he employed it wisely in amehoiatmg the condi- 
tion of the country, which had recently suffered so much, 
and in improving the condition of his army. Foreigners 
began to visit the countiy in gieat numbers, and Russia 
was gradually opening itself to Western civilization. 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden induced the czar to sign a 
treaty offensive and defensive, and a Swedish ambassador 
appeared at the Russian court The sufferings which had 
been inflicted upon them by the Poles made the Russians 
eager to join an aUiance which was directed against the 
Roman Cathohc religion In 1629 a French ambassador 
appeared at Moscow Dutch and German artisans were 
taken into the Russian service to assist in the iron- 
foundries, with special view to the manufacture of cannon 
The country swarmed with English merchants who had 
obtained valuable privileges Scottish adventurers were to 
be met with m the Russian army m gieat numbers We 
find them as early as the reign of I\au the Terrible, to 
judge from Horsey’s Diary The false Demetrius, hke 
Loms XI,, had a Scottish guard In Russian documents 
we find the names of Carmichaels, Eamiltons (frequently 
m the corrupted Russified form of Khomutoff), Bruces, 
Gordons, and Dalziels From Scottish settlers in Russia 
sprang the celebrated poet Lermontoff, the first two 
syllables of whose name fnJly show his Caledonian origin 
Aleas. The following are the leading events of the reign of 
Alexis, who succeeded to the tlmone on the death of his 
father hlichael m 1645 (1) First comes his codification 

of the Russian laws (called tflozheMe)^ which was based on 
the preceding codes of Ivans III. and lY. By the order of 
the czar, a commission of ecclesiastical and lay members 
was appointed to examine the existing laws, and make any 
necessary additions, or to adapt to present needs any which 
had become obsolete The work was chiefly carried on by 
Princes Odoievski and Yolkonski, with the assistance of two 
secretaries. They were engaged over it two mouths and 
a half, and the original code is still preserved m the 
Oruzhennaia Palata at Moscow. Ustrialoff boasts that, 
by recognizing the equahty of all men in the e^es of the 
law, it anticipated a principle which was not generally 
acknowledged in western Europe till the 18th century 
This doctrine, however, may be considered as only a 
natural consequence of autocracy. We are told that 
Alexis allowed access to all petitioners, and at his favourite 
village of Kolomenskoe, opposite his bed-room wmdow, 
was placed a tin box , as soon as the czar rose and appeared 
at the window the suppliants came forward with their 
complaints, and, making an obeisance, placed them in 
the box, which was afterwards taken to him , (2) The 
second great event of his reign was the incorporation of 
the Ukraine and country of the Cossacks with Russia. 
For a description of the causes of tins war, see Polaito 
(3) By the treaty of Andruszowo the Russians gained 
Smolensk, Tchernigoff, aud finally Kieff, the Dnieper 
being the new boundary, and thus the towns which had 
been taken by the Lithuanians and annexed to Poland 
by the treaty of Lublin (1569) became Russian again. 
The only other events of the reign of Alexis of any 
importance are the great not at Moscow, on account of 
the depreciation of the coinage in 1648, and the rebellion 
of Sfcenka Razin, a Cossack. The not is fully described 
in the interesting letter of an eyewitness which is pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Collection at Oxford. Ra-z i n 
devastated the country round the Yolga, and continued his | 


depiedations for three years Alexis, however, captured 
him, and pardoned him on condition of his taking the oath 
of allegiance He soon, however, bioke out into rebellion 
again, and proclaimed himself the enemy of the nobles, and 
the restorer of the liberty of the people. By various arti- 
fices he succeeded in alluring two hundred thousand men 
to his standard. Astrakhan was surrendered to him, and 
he ruled from Rijm-Movgorod to Kazan. He was, 
however, like Pugatcheff in the reign of Catherine II , a 
vulgar robber and nothing more His atrocities disgusted 
the more lespectable of his adheients, his forces were 
gradually dispersed, and in 1671 he was taken to Moscow 
and executed. The czar Alexis died in 1676 in his forty- 
eighth year One of the most eminent men of his reign 
was Ordiu-Nastchokin, who negotiated the peace of 
Andruszowo Alexis was a man of broad views, and made 
many efforts to raise Russia to the level of a European 
power, by sending competent men as ambassadors to 
foreign parts, and developing the trade of the country. 

In these respects he resembled Boris Godunoff. Altogether 
Ills reign was one of distinct progress for Russia 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Peodor, by his first Feodor 
wife Maria Miloslavskaia. Feodor (1676-1682) was 
prince of weak health, and his reign was uneventful A 
notable occurience was the destruction of the ')oz7%adnte 
Imgi, or books of pedigrees. According to the mesim- 
chestvo no man could take any office which was inferior to 
any which his ancestors had held, or could be subordinate 
to any man who reckoned fewer ancestors than himself 
Feodor, however, finding to what interminable quarrels 
these pedigrees gave rise, both at court and in the camp, 
hit upon a bold plan, said to have been suggested by his 
mimster Vasilu Golitzm. He caused all the families to 
deliver their pedigrees into couit that they might be 
examined, under pretext of iiddmg them of any errors 
which might have ciept in. The nobles were convoked , 
and the czar, assisted by the clergy, caused their books to 
be burned before their eyes 

On the death of Feodor, there seemed every probability 
that the empire would fall into a complete state of anarchy 
The czar Alexis had been twice married his first wife 
Maria Miloslavskaia hoie him two sons, Feodor and Ivan, 
and several daughters, his second, Natalia Narishkina, 
was the mother of Peter and a daughter Natalia. The 
court was rent by the rival factions of the Miloslavskis and 
the Narishkins Ivan was even more infirm than Feodor 
and the Narishkins strove to bring it about that he should 
be set aside and Peter should be elected. Sophia, however, Sophia, 
the daughter of Alexis by his first wife, was a woman of 
singular energy of character, the more remarkable on 
account of the little attention paid to the education of 
women in Russia and the cloistered and sjnritless hves 
they were compelled to lead. According to some accounts 
she was a woman altogether wanting in personal at- 
tractions Periy, however, the engineer employed by 
Peter the Great, speaks of her as good-looking. But the 
position of the women of the imperial family was even 
worse than that of the generality , they were not allowed 
to marry subjects, and in consequence the majority of 
them led a life of enforced celibacy Sophia was the 
favourite daughter of her father, and was assiduous in her 
attentions to him during his last illness One of her 
brothers being an imbecile and the other a child, she hoped 
to wield the sceptre She fomented a revolt of the streltzi, 
and, instigated by her harangues, they murdered some of 
the family and partisans of the Narishkins Not content 
with slaying one of the czarina’s brothers at the beginning 
of the rebellion, they afterwards dragged another from his 
hiding-place and cut him to pieces. 

The result of all these disturbances was that Ivan and 
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Ivan and Peter were declared jomt-sovereigns, and Sopka was to be Charles XII now abandoned his attacks on the Polish 

Peier. regent during their minority She appointed Yasilu ting and invaded Piu&sia “ I will treat with the czar at 
Golitzm to be commander-in-chief of the forces He Moscow,” he said. Peter replied, “My brother Charles 
marched against the ;^[ongols of the Crimea, bat owing wishes to play the part of Alexander, but he will not find 
to the length of the journey and sufferings of the troops me Darius” At Lesna the Swedish general Lowenhaupt 
was able to effect but little In 1689 Peter manied fought a desperate battle with the Russians, in which, 
Eudokia Lopukhina, but the union was by no means although nominally victorious, his losses w'ere terrible 
a happy one Two sons were born to Peter, Alexander On June 15 was fought the battle of Polta\a, which 
and Alexis , the first lived six months only, the latter resulted in the complete defeat of Charles. He had 
survived to make a sad figure in Rus&ian history Kext brought it on by his recklessness, and, it may he added, 
we have another revolt of the streltzi, said to have been complete ignorance of his duties as a general, 
instigated by Sophia and Golitzm. It is even alleged With the fall of Mazeppa and the coalition of the Little 
that the object of this conspiracy was to put Peter to Russians in aid of Charles fell also the independence of 
death His cause, however, prevailed, and the rebels were the Cossacks and their seek or republic They now became 
punished with great severity. Golitzin’s life was spared, entirely dependent upon the Muscovite czar. The 
but all his property was taken from him. Sophia was now hetmanship, which had long been a mere empty title, lasted 
permanently incarcerated in a convent under the name of till the year 1789 In 1712 Petei married Martha 
Susanna, where she remained till her death fifteen years Skavronska, a Livonian or Lithuanian peasant who had 
afterwards, at the age of forty-six. Thus from 1689 dates been taken prisoner at the siege of Marienbiug in 1702 
Peter the the actual rule of Peter. His brother Ivan, infirm both in But little is known of her previous history , she received 

G-reat body and mind, had but httle share in the government , the name of Catherine on being baptized as a member of 

his faculties both of sight and speech aie said to have the Greek Church Peter had previously divorced his 
been very imperfect He took a wife, however, and had wife Eudokia, who was distasteful to him on account of 
three daughters, concerning one of whom, at least, we have her sympathies with the conservative paity in Russia He 
much more to hear Ivan led a retired life, and died in now set about his great plan of civilizing the country on 
1696 at the age of thirty the model of the nations of the West In this he was 

Want of space compels us to deal here only with the assisted by many foreigners in his pay He abohshed the 
leading facts of the reign of Peter the Great (1689-1725), patriarchate, piobably from dishke of its great power, 
for more minute details the reader must consult the special based nobility entirely upon service either civil or military, 
article (vol. xvui p 698). The great object of the new and divided the merchants into guilds, but left serfdom still 
czar was to give Russia ports in some other direction than existing in Russia, or perhaps we may say with truth even 

the White Sea, constantly blocked with ice He had augmented it, by doing away with the privileges which the 

already trained an army which was oflBcered by foreigners odiiodvoHzi and 'polovmki had and confounding all in a 
in his pay. The Turks were the first objects of his attack common category of serfdom. His attempt to introduce 
At first he was unsuccessful in his attempt to get possession ptimogeniture into Russia did not succeed He put an 
of Azoff at the mouth of the Don, — ^partly on account of the end to the Oriental seclusion of women and the Oriental 
treason of the Dutch engineer Jansen, who, in consequence dress of men, for the beard and long caftan were sub- 
of some slight put upon him, went over to the enemy In stituted the cleanly-shaved face and the dress in vogue 
1696, however, he took the fort and soon afterwards made in the West He abohshed also pravezlie or public 
his triumphant entry into Moscow In the following year flagellation of defaulting debtors The army was com- 
Peter, accompanied by Lefort and Generals Golovin and pletely remodelled on the European system During 
Vosnitzin, set out on his travels Eor some time he worked the exile of Charles XII at Bender Peter drove Stanis- 
at the docks of Saardam ,in Holland, and then he went laus Leszczynsib out of Poland, and Augustus II re- 
to England, where he remained thiee months The story entered Warsaw Peter conquered Esthoma and Livonia 
of his stay at Deptford is too well known to need descrip- He was not able to annex Courland, which was a 
tion here He left England, taking with him a great feudatoiy of Poland, but he negotiated a marriage between 
number of ingenious men, who were appointed to teach, the the duke and his niece Anna, daughter of the late czar 
arts to the barbarous Russians He was getting ready to go Ivan, who was afterwards empress A foolish expedition 
to Yemce when he heard of the great revolt of the streltzi undertaken against Turkey was not successful. Peter 
Before his arrival their insurrection had been quelled by found himself but ill-supported by the inhabitants through 
Gordon and others, and many of them lay in prison await- whose territory he marched, and was compelled to sign the 
ing the sentences to he given by Peter When he reached treaty of the Pruth in 1711, whereby he gave back Azoff^ 
Moscow, a series of terrible executions took place, which one of his most valuable conquests, to the Turks The 
have been described with only too much accuracy by some story of his having been rescued by the dexterity of 
eyewitnesses, the chief being Korb, the secretary of the Catherine seems to lack confirmation , under any ciicum- 
German embassy. In 1706 broke out the revolt of the stances, he shortly afterwards acknowledged her as his 
Cossacks of the Don, and in 1709 that of Mazeppa, the wife In May 1713 Peter gamed some fresh victories 
hetman of the Little-Russian Cossacks, who eagerly joined over the Swedes In 1717 he made another European 
Charles XII m his struggle with Peter As early as 1700 tour, visiting, among other places, Paris. On this occasion 
the Russian czar had carried on war with this last of the he was accompanied by his wife , concerning both strange 
vikings, as he had been called. In that year Charles stones were told, but perhaps we must he cautious how we 
defeated Peter at the battle of Harva, but the latter, receive too credulously, as Carlyle has done, the malicious 
although humbled, was not disheartened He gathered all gossip of the margravine of Baireuth In 1721, by the 
his strength for another encounter. In the following year treaty of Nystad with Sweden, Peter was left master of 
Sheremetreff defeated the Swedish general Schlippenhach m Livonia, Esthoma, Ingria, and part of Einland He had 
Livonia, and again in 1702 The great object of Peter begun building St Petersburg, “the window by which 
was to gain possession of the Neva; this he attaint, but Russia looks” at Europe, as early as 1703 
the Russian arms were disgraced by many cruelties and In 1722 we find Peter descending the Yolga from 
robberies in the unfortunate Baltic provinces, which had Hijm to Astrakhan, and gaining some important points on 
already suffered so much in the wars of Ivan the Terrible, that river. Previous to this had occurred the sad death 
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of his soa Alexis, m which it must be said with sorrow 
Peter seemed lost to all the feeling of a fathei Alexis 
had uudoubtedly given him great cause for dislike by 
identifying himself in every way vith the retrogressive 
party The unfortunate young man probably died undei 
the infliction of torture In 1721 Peter pi omulgated the 
celebrated ukaze (afterwards abrogated by Paul) that 
the sovereign had the right of naming his successor On 
January 28, 1725, the gieat refoinier was dead An 
attempt to estimate his character has been made in the 
separate article assigned to him. 

On the death of Petei the countiy was divided into two 
tactions The old reactionary party, the Gobtems, Dolgo- 
rukis, and others, were eager to proclaim Peter the son of 
Alexis, but those who had identified themselves with the j 
Catheime lefoims of the late sovereign were anxious that Catheriue 
t his widoWj who had been crowned empress, should succeed 
Menshikofi, the favourite of the late czar, who is said when 
a boy to have sold cakes in the streets of Moscow, became 
all-powerful at this period, and tbe reforms of Petei con- 
tinued to be carried out Catherine died m 1727, she 
appears to have been an indolent, good-natured woman, 
with but little capacity for government, and accordingly, 
throughout her shoit reign, was entirely controlled by 
Peter II otheis She designated as her successor Peter the son of 
Alexis, and, in default of Peter and his issue, Anna, who 
had mained the duke of Holstein, and Elizabeth, her 
daughters The regency was exercised by a council consist- 
ing of the two daughters, the duke of Holstein, Menshikofi, 
and seven or eight of the chief digmtaries of the empire 
Menshikofi was still all-important , he had obtained from 
Oathenne her consent to a marriage between his daughter 
and the youthful czar But his authority was gradually 
undermined by the Dolgorukis The favourite of Peter 
the Great was fiist bamshed to his estates, and afterwards 
to Beiezoff in Siberia, where he died in 1729 The Dol- 
gorukis were now m the ascendency, and the czar was 
betrothed to Natalia, one of that family He showed 
every inclination to undo his grandfather’s work, and the 
court was removed to Moscow Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, in January 1730, the young prince died of small- 
pox His last words as he lay on his ^ath-bed were, 

“ Get ready the sledge ; I want to go to my sister,” — 
alluding to the Princess Natalia, the other child of Alexis, 
who had died three years previously The only foreign 
event of importance in this reign was the attempt of 
Maurice of Saxony to get possession of Comfland, by 
marrying the duchess Anna, then a widow She con- 
sented to the union, and the states of the province 
elected him, but Menshikofi sent a body of troops who 
forced him to quit it. On the death of Peter at the age 
of fifteen, various claimants of the throne were put for- 
ward, The great czar had left two daughters, Elizabeth, 
and Anna, duchess of Holstein, who had a son, afterwards 
Peter III. Two daughters were also surviving of his 
eldest brother Ivan, Anna, the duchess of Courland, and 
Catheime, duchess of Mecklenburg Alexis Dolgoruki 
even had an idea of claiming the crown for his daughter, 
because she had been betrothed to the young emperor 
This proposal, however, was treated with derision, and the 
Anna, High Secret Council resolved to call to the throne Anna 
of Courland, thinking that, as she was so much more remote 
by birth than the daughters of Peter, she would more 
willingly submit to their terms In fact, they had pre- 
pared for her signature something hke the^oscto convmta 
of Poland. The following were the terms - — (1) the High 
Council was always to be composed of eight members, to 
be renewed by co-option, and the czarina must consult it 
on state affairs , (2) without its consent she could neither 
make peace nor declare war, could not impose any tax. 
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alienate any crown lands, or appoint to any office above 
that of a colonel , (3) she could not cause to be condemned 
or executed any member of the nobility, nor confiscate the 
goods of any noble before he had a legular trial , (I) she 
could not marry nor choose a successoi without the con- 
sent of the council. In case she broke any of these stipu- 
lations she was to forfeit the crown (see Eambaud, p 425) 

Anna assented to these terms and made her entiy into 
Moscow, which was now to be the capital But the em- 
piess was soon informed how universally unpopular these 
pacta couventa weie, which in reality put Puissia into the 
hands of a few powerful families, chiefly the Dolgorukis and 
Gohtzins, She accordingly convened her supporters, and 
pubbcly tore the document to pieces, and thus ended the 
last attempt to give Biissia a constitution. The new 
empress was a cold, repulsive woman, whose temper had 
been soured by indignities endmed in her youth, she 
took vengeance upon her opponents, and threw heiself 
almost entirely into the hands of German advisers, espe- 
cially Biren, a Courlander of low oiigm This is the period 
called by the Enssians the Biromvstchna. The countiy 
was now thoroughly exploited by the Germans , some of 
the leading Russians were executed, and others bamshed 
to Siberia Among the former was tbe able minister 
Vollnski, beheaded with two others in 1740 He had 
fallen under the wrath of the implacable Biren One of 
the most important enactments of this reign was the 
abolition of the right of primogeniture introduced by 
Peter the Great, which had never been popular m the 
country On the crown of Poland falling vacant in 1733, 
an attempt was again made to place Stanislaus Leszczynski 
on the throne, W it failed through the opposition of 
Russia, and Stanislaus escaped with difficulty from Dantzic 
Upon tins followed a war with Turkey, which lasted four 
years (1735-1739), in conjunction with Austria This 
was not very successful, but the Russian generals gained 
possession of a few towns, and were indignant when the 
Austrians signed the treaty of Belgrade with the Turks 
(1739), and the campaign came to an end In 1740 the 
empress Anna died, she had reigned exactly ten years 
She left the crown to Ivan, the son of her niece Anna, 
daughter of her sister Catherine, duchess of Mecklenburg 
During the minoiity of this child Biren was to be regent 
By a revolution de palais, however, the German adventurer 
was hurled from power and sent to Pelim in Siberia 
But matters did not restbeie, taking advantage of the 
general unpopularity of the German faction, the partisans 
of Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, were 
resolved to work their overthrow, and place her upon the 
throne They consisted of Alexander and Peter Shuvaloff, 
Michael Vorontzoff, Razumovski, Schwarz, and a Erench 
surgeon named Lestocq Elizabeth ingratiated herself 
into the favour of the soldiers, by whom the name of Peter 
the Great was still so much cherished Anna Leopold- 
ovna, as she was called, her husband Anthony Ulrich,' 
the infant emperor, Munich, Ostermann, and the whole 
German faction were arrested in the night, and Elizabeth Elizal 
ascended the throne Ivan VI was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Schlusselburg ; Anna, with her husband and 
children, was banished to Kholmogori near Archangel, 
where she died in 1 746 Ostermann was banished to Bere- 
zoff, and Munich to Pelim , they had both been previously 
sentenced to death Biren and his family were now 
recalled and allowed to live at Yaroslavl. Elizabeth 
Petrovna (1741-1762) inaugurated the return of Russian 
influence in opposition to the Germans, from whom the 
country had suffered so much during the reign of Anna. 

The people were weary of them, yet they were, as we shall 
see, to have one German emperor more On ascending 
the throne she summoned to her court the son of her sister 
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Anna and the duke of Holstein, who took the name of 
Peter Feodorovich on assuming the Greek rehgion, and 
was declared heir to the throne In 1744 he married the 
Princess Sophia of Anhalt-Zerhst, who by her baptism m 
the Orthodox Church became Catherine Thus the line of 
descent was secured to the direct heirs of Peter the Gieat 
In 1743, the armies of Elizabeth having gamed some 
victories over the Swedes, tbe treaty of Abo was signed, by 
which Russia acquired the southern part of Finland, as far 
as the river luumen The next event of importance is 
the war between Russia and Frederick the Gieat (1756- 
1762) In 1757 Apraksin crossed the frontier with 85,000 
Russians, occupied Eastern Prussia, and defeated Lewald 
at Gross- Jagersdorf ; but, instead of taking advantage of 
the victory, he soon afterwards retired behind the Hiemen, 
having been tampered with by the grand-duchess Catherine 
and the chancellor Bestuzheff-Riumin. In 1768 Fermor, 
the Russian general, was completely defeated by Frederick 
at Zorndorf, but he was allowed to retreat without molesta- 
tion In 1759 Saltikoff beat the Prussians at Paltzig, and 
in the same year Frederick was obliged to submit to a 
greater defeat at Kunersdorf, where he lost eight thousand 
men and one hundred and seventy-two cannon. It was 
on the loss of this battle that he meditated committing 
suicide In 1760 the Russians entered Berhn, where 
they committed great havoc and destruction. “We have 
to do,” said Frederick, “with barbarians, who are digging 
the grave of humanity ” In the following year they took 
Pomerania The cause of Frederick seemed on the verge 
of ruin, he was saved by the death of Elizabeth in Decem- 
ber 1761. The empress was an idle, superstitious woman 
of lax morals, who was greatly under the influence of 
favourites. Since the reign of Peter I no successor had 
appeared worthy of him. StiE Russia made more progress 
under Elizabeth than it had made under Anna In 1755 
the umversity of Moscow, the oldest m the country, was 
founded through the influence of Ivan Shuvaloff. Litera- 
tme made great advances, as will be seen below. 

Petei III Ehzabeth was succeeded by her nephew Peter, son of 
her sister Anna and Charles Frederick, duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp He was suspected of German leanmgs, but his 
first measures made him very popular. In February 1762 
he published an ukaze by which the nohihty were freed 
from the necessity of entering upon any state employment, 
and he abolished the secret chancery On the other hand 
he acted in some matters injudiciously, and offended the 
piejudices of the Russians, as the false Demetnus had 
done a century and a half previously He ndicnled some 
of the ceremonies of the Orthodox Church, and showed a 
fondness for the Lutheran He introduced many German 
tactics into the army, and evinced a great preference for 
his German corps of Holsteiners, His personal habits 
were very coarse . he was constantly seen drunk Moreover 
he sent out of the country many of the talented Frenchmen 
who had during the reign of Elizabeth been helping Russia 
to get rid of her barbarism Frederick II of Prussia, who 
was at his lowest depths after the battle of Kunersdorf, 
now saw to his delight a complete change in the Russian 
policy. Peter was an ardent admirer of the Prussian 
sovereign ; lu order to ensure peace, Fredenck would have 
ceded Eastern Prussia , but Peter dreamed of nothing of 
the kind, he restored all the Russian conquests and formed 
an aEiance with him, offensive and defensive. He lived 
very unhappily with his wife Catherine, and meditated 
divorcing her and imprisoning her for the rest of her life 
in a convent. The condition in which she passed her time 
may be seen from her memoirs, first published by Herzen, 
the authenticity of which there seems to be no reason to 
doubt. Sbe, however, quietly waited her time, and a 
conspiracy was concocted in which she was assisted by the 
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Oiloffs, Potemkin, the princess Dashkoff, and others (see 
Petee III ) Leaving her residence at Peterhof, Catherine 
boldly put herself at the head of twenty thousand men 
The miserable emperor abdicated without a struggle, and 
was soon afterwards secretly assassinated at Ropcha, near St 
Petersburg Many of the details of this catastrophe are 
given in the interesting memoirs of the Princess Dashkoff, 
which were pnbhshed by an English lady, Mrs "W Brad- 
ford, in 1840, having been taken down from her dictation 
Thus had a German woman, by adroitly flattering tbe Catherine 
prejudices of the Russians, succeeded in making herself H- 
head of this vast empire Two years afterwards Ivan YI , 
who IS said to have become an idiot from his long confine- 
ment at Schlusselburg, was murdered by his guards on 
account of the attempt of a ceitain Lieutenant Mrovich to 
set him free Whether Mirovich was incited to this adven- 
ture by secret promises of the Government, so that there 
might be an excuse for the murder of Ivan, has never been 
clearly shown He expiated his crime by public execution, 
and IS said to have expected a reprieve till the last moment 

The Seven Tears’ War was now over, and the next great 
European complications were to be concerned with the 
partition of Poland, throughout the struggles of which 
country the Russians were constantly interfering, but for 
a fuller discussion of this subject the reader must be 
referred to the article PoLiJS'D In 1767 Turkey, urged 
on by France, declared war against Russia ; the object was 
to aid the Poles by creating a diversion The Russian 
general Gobtzm attacked the grand vizier, took the town 
of Khotin (1769), and in the following year Rumantzoff 
defeated the khan of the Crimea, the Turkish feudatory 
and aEy, and m 1770 won the great victory of Eagul. 

In 1771 Dolgoruki overran the Crimea, and Alexis Orloff 
defeated the Turks in a naval engagement at Chesme, on 
the coast of Asia Minor In their naval expeditious the 
Russians were at this time greatly assisted by the number 
of Englishmen in their service In 177 4 was signed the 
peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji, whereby the sultan acknow- 
ledged the independence of the Mongols of the Crimea. 

The Russians thus detached this province from the sultan’s 
dommions, and after exercising a kind of protectorate over 
it added it to their own He also ceded Azoff on the Don, 
Eonburn at the mouth of the Dniester, and all the fortified 
places of the Crimea The Greeks, who had been induced 
to rise, were abandoned to the vengeance of the Turks. 

In 1771 the plague broke out at Moscow, and many of 
tbe inhabitants perished. The archbishop Ambrose was 
massacred in a popular tumult, while eudeavounug to 
carry out some measures which were necessary for the 
preservation of the public health Soon afterwards 
occurred the rebeUion of Pugatcheff, a Cossack of the Don, 
who declared himself to be the emperor Peter HI. The 
czar, he alleged, had escaped from the hands of his would- 
be murderers, and would soon regain bis throne. A large 
band of disaflfected peasants and Raskolmks gathered round 
him, and he was joined by many of the Mongol races, who 
were immicai to the Russian rule At first the generals 
sent against him were defeated. The rebel’s path was 
everywhere marked with bloodshed and pElage , he even 
got possession of several towns, including Kazan. Had he 
been somethmg more than a vulgar assassin he might have 
made Catherine tremble on her throne, but his crneltes 
estranged his more moderate followers He was after- 
wards beaten by Bibikoff and others, and finally surrendered 
by his accomplices to Suwaroff. He was taken to Moscow 
in an iron cage and there puhEcly executed in 1776, 
together with four of his principal followers In tibe same 
year the empress put an end to the repubbc, as it was 
called, of the Zaporogian Cossacks A great codification 
of the laws took place under Catherme, which may be 
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styled tlie sixth great period of Russian legislation The 
serfs, however, were not benefited by these changes In 
1767 an ukaze forbade them to bring any complaints 
against their masters The latter had the power of send- 
ing their serfs to Siberia as a punishment, or handing 
them over to be enhsted in the army The pubhc sale of 
serfs was not put an end to till the reign of Alexander I 
The country was now divided into governments for the 
better administration of justice, each government being 
subdivided into uiexh or districts Catherine also took 
away from the monasteries their lands and serfs, and 
allotted them payments according to their importance from 
the state revenues The plans of Peter I were thus fully 
earned out, and the church became entirely dependent 
upon the state In 1783 the Crimea was annexed to 
Russia. A second war with Turkey broke out in 1787, 
the Ottoman power had many grounds of complaint, but 
its suspicions were particularly aroused by the tour of 
Cathenne through the southern provinces of Russia and 
her interviews with the emperor Joseph 11, Turkey 
declared war that same year, and, to increase the em- 
barrassed position of the empress, Sweden did the same, 
requiring from Russia the cession of the southern pait of 
Finland which had been taken from her. But King 
Gnstavus III, in spite of some petty successes, was unable 
to carry on the war, and soon signed the peace of Verela 
on the footing of status quo ante helium The empress met 
with equal good fortune in the south, Potemkin took 
Otchafcoff and Suwarofi Khotm. In 1789 the latter gene- 
ral won the battles of Fokshani and Kimnik ; and in 1790 
after a sanguinary engagement he took Ismail By the 
treaty of Jassy in 1792 Catherine kept possession of Otch- 
akoff, and the shore between the Bug and Dniester 
She was next occupied with the affairs of Poland, which 
have been described under that heading In consequence of 
the demands of the confederates of Targovica, — men who 
were prepared to rum their country for their own private 
ends,— eighty thousand Russians and twenty thousand 
Cossacks entered the Ukraine to undo the work of the 
confederates of Bar. In 1794 Suwaroff stormed Warsaw, 
and the inhabitants were massacred In the following 
year Stanislaus Pomatowski laid down his crown, the third 
division of Poland took place, and the independence of 
that country was at an end In spite of her correspond- 
ence and affected sympathies with Voltaire, Diderot, and 
many of the advanced French thinkers, Catherine showed 
great opposition to the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the pohey of the latter part of her reign was 
reactionary. She ied suddenly on November 17, 1796 
Her character has been amply discussed by foreign writers 
It may suffice to say here that, whatever her private vices 
may Imve been, she was unquestionably a woman of great 
genius, and the only sovereign worthy of Russia who had 
appeared since the days of Peter the Great. Hence the 
veneration with which her memory is regarded by the 
Russians to this day. 

Pan] Paul, who had hved iu retirement during the life of his 
mother, was an object of aversion to her We are told that 
she had prepared a will by which he would be disinherited, 
and the succession conferred upon his son Alexander, but 
his friend Kurakin got hold of it immediately upon the 
death of the empress and destroyed it The events of the 
reign of Paul [qu.) can be only briefly discussed here 
He concluded an alliance with Turkey, and entered into 
a coalition against the French republic, which he regarded 
with horror Suwaroff took the command of the united 
Russian and Austrian troops at Verona, In 1799 he 
defeated the French general Moreau on the banks of the 
Adda, and made a triumphant entry into Milan After 
this he won another victory over Macdonald on the Trebbia, 
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and later the same year that of Novi over J oubert He then 
crossed the Alps for the purpose of driving the French out 
of Switzerland but he was everywffieie hampered by the 
Austrians, and, after fighting his way over the Alps and 
suffering great losses, he reached his win ter quarters between 
the lUer and the Lech, and soon afterwards he was recalled 
in disgrace Paul now completely changed his tactics Ac- 
cusing England and Austria of having acted treacherously 
towards him, he threw himself into the arms of Bonaparte, 
who had won him over by skilful diplomacy, and, among 
other pieces of flattery, sent back the Russian prisoners 
newly clothed and aimed Paul then meditated joimng him 
in a plan for conquering India , but in the night between 
the 23d and 24th of March 1801 he was assassinated The 
chief agents in this catastrophe were Plato Zuboff, Bennmg- 
sen, and Pahlen The rule of Paul had become intolerable, 
and he was fast bringing on a national bankruptcy 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Alexander I Alexandei 
(1801-1825) One of the first acts of the new emperor !• 
was to make peace with England and Fiance He, how- 
ever, soon changed his policy, and in 1805 joined the third 
coalition against France, to which Austria and England 
■were parties Events which belong to general European 
histoiy, and are well known, need only be described briefly 
here On December 2d of that year took place the battle 
of Ansterlitz, in which the Russians lost 21,000 men, 133 
guns, and 30 flags They accused their Austrian allies 
of treachery The war was soon ended by the treaty of 
Pressbnrg We now come to the fourth coalition against 
France (1 806-7). In 1 807 Napoleon engaged the Russian 
general Benmngsen at Eylau The battle was protracted 
and sanguinary, but not decisive ; botli parties abandoned 
the field and retired into winter quarters A defeat at 
Friedland m the same year was followed by the peace of 
Tilsit. By this treaty the Prussian king, Frederick William 
III , lost half his dominions. Nearly all his Polish posses- 
sions were to go to the king of Saxony under the name of 
the giand-duchy of Warsaw By a secret treaty, it seemed 
as if Alexander and Napoleon almost aspired to divide the 
world, or at least Europe, between them. The terms, how- 
ever, were received by a large party in Russia with disgust. 

The next important event in the reign of Alexander was 
the conquest of Finland By the treaty of Frederikshamn, 
September 17, 1809, Sweden surrendered Finland, with the 
whole of East Bothnia, and a part of West Bothnia lying 
eastward of the river Tornefi The Finns were allowed a 
kind of autonomy, which they have preserved to this day. 

The annexation of Georgia to Russia was consolidated at 
the beginning of this reign, having been long in prepara- 
tion It led to a war with Persia, which resulted in the 
incorporation of the province of Shirvan with the Eussia-a 
empire in 1806 

In 1809 commenced the fifth coalition against Napoleon. 
Alexander, who was obliged by treaty to furnish assistance 
to the French emperor, did all that he could to prevent 
the war A quarrel with Turkey led to its invasion by a 
Russian army under Michelsen. This war was terminated 
by a congress held at Bucharest in 1812 Russia gave up 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which she had occupied, but kept 
Bessarabia, with the fortresses of Khotm and Bender 
Gradually an estrangement took place between Alexander 
and Napoleon, not only on account of the creation of tlie 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, but because Russia was suffering 
greatly from the Continental blockade, to which Alexander 
had been forced to give his adhesion. This led to the 
great invasion of Russia by Napoleon in 18121 

D ^ described m the pages of Eugtoe Labaume and 

biT Eobeit wuson In the recent volumes of the excellent review, 
EmshArUvo, edited by M Baitenieff, will be found some most in- 
teresting details based upon Eussian family papers and traditions 
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On May 9, 1812, Napoleon left Paris for Dresden, 
and tlie Piussian and Frencli ambassadors received their 
passports The grand army comprised 678,000 men, 
356,000 of them being French, and, to oppose them, the 
Eussians assembled 372,000 men Napoleon crossed the 
Niemen and advanced by forced marches to Smolensk 
Here he defeated the Eussians, and again at the terrible 
battle of Borodino, and then entered Moscow, which had 
been abandoned by most of the inhabitants , soon after- 
wards a fire broke out (probably caused by the order of 
Eostopchm the governor), which raged six days and 
destroyed the greater part of the city. Notwithstanding 
this disaster, Napoleon lingered five weeks among the 
lums, endeavouring to negotiate a peace, which he seemed 
to think Alexander would be sure to grant, but he had 
mistaken the spirit of the emperor and his people On 
the 18th of October Napoleon reluctantly commenced his 
backward march The weather was unusually severe, and 
the country all round had been devastated by the French 
on their march. With their ranks continually thinned by 
cold, hunger, and the skirmishes of the Cossacks who hung 
upon their rear, the French reached the Beresma, which 
they crossed near Studianka on the 26th-29th of November 
with great loss The struggle on the banks of this river 
forms one of the most terrible pictures in history At 
Smorgoni, between Yilna and Minsk, Napoleon left the 
army and hurried to Pans Finally the wreck of the 
gyande armee under Ney crossed the Niemeu Not more 
than eighty thousand of the whole army are said to have 
returned. 

Frederick William HI of Prussia now issued a mani- 
festo, and concluded an alliance with Eussia for the re- 
establishment of the Prussian monarchy In 1813 took 
place the battle of Dresden, and the so-called Battle of 
the Nations at Leipsie on October 16 and the two fol- 
lowing days In 1814 the Eussians invaded France 
with the allies, and lost many men in the assault upon 
Paris After the battle of Waterloo, and the conveyance 
of Napoleon to the island of St Helena, it fell to the 
Eussian forces to occupy Champagne and Lorraine In 
the same year Poland was re-estabhshed in a mutilated 
form, with a constitution which Alexander, who was 
crowned king, swore to obseive In 1825 the emperor 
died suddenly at Taganrog at the mouth of the Don, while 
visiting the southern provinces of his empire He had 
added to the Eussian dominions Finland, Poland, 
Bessarabia, and tbat part of the Caucasus which includes 
Daghestan, Shirvan, Mmgielia, and Imeretia Much was 
done in this reigu to improve the condition of the serfs 
The Easkolniks were better treated, many efforts were 
made to improve public education, and the universities of 
Kazan, Kharkoff, and St Petersburg were founded One 
of the chief agents of these reforms was the minister 
Speranski, who for some time enjoyed the favour of the 
emperor, bathe attacked so many interests by his measures 
that a coalition was formed against him He was 
denounced as a traitor, and his enemies succeeded in 
getting hitn removed and sent as governor to Nijm- 
Novgorod In 1819, when the storm raised against him 
had somewhat abated, he was appointed to the important 
post of governor of Siberia In 1821 he returned to St 
Petersburg, bub he never regained his former power To 
the mild influence of Speranski succeeded that of Shishkoff, 
Novosiltzeff, and Arakcheeff The last of these men made 
himself universally detested in Eussia He rose to great 
influence in the time of Paul, and managed to continue in 
favour under his son. Besides many othei pernicious 
measures, it was to him that Eussia owed the mihtary 
colonies which were so unpopular and led to serious riots. 
The censorship of the press became much stricter, and 
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many professors of liberal tendencies weie dismissed from 
their chans in the universities. The country was now 
filled with secret societies, and the emperoi became gloomy 
and suspicious In this condition of mind he died, a man 
thoroughly disenchanted and weary of life He has been 
judged harshly by some authors , readers will lemember 
that Napoleon said of him that he was false as a Byzantine 
Greek To us he appears as a well-intentioned man, 
utterly unable to cope with the discordant elements around 
him. He had discovered that his life was a failure 
The heir to the throne according to the principles of 
succession recognized in Eussia was Constantine, the second 
son of the emperor Paul, since Alexander left no children. 

But he had of his own free will secretly renounced his 
claim in 1822, having espoused a Eoman Catholic, the 
Polish princess Julia Grudzinska In consequence of this 
change in the devolution of the sovereign’s authority, the 
conspiracy of the Dekahrists^ broke out at the end of the 
year, their object being to take advantage of tbe confusion 
caused by the alteration of the succession to get consti- 
tutional government in Eussia Their efforts failed, but 
the rebellion was not put down without great bloodshed 
Five of the conspirators were executed, and a great many 
sent to Siberia Some of the men imphcated were among 
the most remarkable of their time in Eussia, but the 
whole country had been long honeycombed with secret 
societies, and many of the Eussian officers had learned 
liberal ideas while engaged in the campaign against Napo- 
leon So ignorant, however, were the common people of 
the most ordinary political terms that when told to shout 
for Constantine and the constitution {constiiutzia) they 
naively asked if tbe latter was Constantine’s wife The 
new emperor, Nicholas, the next brother in succession, Nicholas 
showed throughout his reign reactionary tendencies, all 
liberalism was sternly repressed In 1830 appeared the 
Qomplete Gollection of the Laws of the Russian JEmpin, 
which Nicholas had caused to he codified He partly 
restored the right of primogeniture which had been taken 
away by the empress Anna as contrary to Eussian usages, 
allowing a father to make his eldest son his sole heir In 
spite of the increased seventy of the censorship of the 
press, literature made great progress in his reign From 
1826 to 1828 Nicholas was engaged in a war with Persia, 
in which the Eussians were completely victorious, having 
beaten the enemy at Ehzabetpol, and again under Paskewitch 
at Javan Bulak. The war was terminated by the peace 
of Turkmantchai (February 22, 1828), by which Persia 
ceded to Eussia the provinces of Erivan and Nakhitchevan, 
and paid twenty millions of roubles as an indemnity. The 
next foreign enemy was Turkey Nicholas had sympa- 
thized with the Greeks in their struggle for independence, 
in opposition to the policy of Alexander , he had also a 
part to play as piotector of the Orthodox Christians, who 
formed a large number of the sultan’s subjects. In con- 
sequence of the sanguinary war which the Turks were 
carrying ou against the Greeks and the utter collapse of 
the latter, England, France, and Eussia signed the treaty 
of London in 1827, by which they forced themselves upon 
the belligerents as mediators From tbis union resulted 
the battle of Navarmo (October 20, 1827), in which the 
Turkish fleet was annihilated by that of the allies 
Nicholas now pursued the war with Turkey on his own 
account, in Asia Paskewitch defeated two Turkish armies, 
and conquered Erzeroum, and in Europe Diebitsch defeated 
the grand vizier The Eussians crossed the Balkans and 
advanced to Adrianople, where a treaty was signed in 1829 
very disadvantageous to Turkey 
In 1831 broke out the Polish insurrection, of which a 
1 Litaally, the men of December, the month in which Alexander 
died 
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description has already been given (see Polaio), vol xis 
p 298) Paske witch took Warsaw in 1831. The cholera 
which was then raging had already carried off Diebitsch 
and the grand-duke Constantine. Poland was now entirely 
at the mercy of Nicholas. The constitution which had 
been granted by Alesander was annulled j there were to 
be no more diets ^ and for the ancient palatinates, famihar 
to the historical student, were substituted the governments 
of Warsaw, Eadom, Lublin, Plock, and Modlin The 
university of Vilna, rendered celebrated by Mickiewicz 
and Lelewel, was suppressed Ey another treaty with 
Turkey, that of Uukiar-Skelessi (1833), Russia acquired 
additional rights to meddle with the internal politics of 
that country. Soon after the revolution of 1848, the 
emperor Nicholas, who became even more reactionary in 
consequence of the disturbed state of Europe, answered 
the appeal of the emperor Francis Joseph, and sent an 
army under Paskewiteh to suppress the Hungarian revolt 
After the capitulation of Gorgei m 1849, the war was at 
an end, and the Magyars cruelly expiated thmr attempts 
to procure constitutional government. In 1853 broke out 
the Crimean War. The emperor was anxious to distiibute 
the possessions of the “sick man,” but found enemies instead 
of allies in England and France The chief events of this 
memorable struggle were the battles of the Alma, Balaklava, 
Inkermann, and Tchernaya, and the siege of Sebastopol, 
this had been skilfully fortified by Todleben, who appears to 
have been the only man of genius who came to the front on 
either side dunng the war In 1855 the Russians destroyed 
the southern side of the city, and retreated to the northern 
In the same year, on March 14th, died the emperor 
Nicholas, after a short illness Finding all his plans 
frustrated he had grown weary of hfe, and rashly exposed 
himself to the severe temperature of the northern spring, 
ilemdei He was succeeded by his son Alexander II (1855-1881), 
II at the age of thirty-seven. One of the first objects of the 
new czar was to put au end to the war, and the treaty of 
Paris was signed m 1856, by which Russia consented to 
keep no vessels of war m the Black Sea, and to give up 
her protectorate of the Eastern Christians , the former, 
it must be added, she has recently recovered A portion 
of Russian Bessarabia was also cut ofi and added to 
the Danubian principalities, which were shortly to be 
united under the name of Roumama This was afterwards 
given hack to Russia by the treaty of Berlin Sebastopol 
also has been rebuilt, so that it is difficult to see what 
the practical results of the Crimean War weie, m spite 
of the vast bloodshed and expenditure of treasure which 
attended it. The next important measure was the emanci- 
pation of the serfs in 1861. This great reform had long 
been meditated by Nicholas, but he was unable to ac- 
comphsh it, and left it to be carried out by his son The 
landlords, on receiving an indemnity, now released the 
serfs from their seigmorial rights, and the village commune 
became the actual property of the serf. This great 
revolution was not, however, earned out without great 
difficulty. The Polish insurrection of 1863 has already 
been described, as well as its fatal effects upon that part of 
Poland which had been incorporated with Russia On the 
other hand Finland has seen her privileges confirmed. 

Among important foreign evenis of this reign must be 
mentioned the capture of Schamyl in 1859 by Pnnee 
Bariatmsld, and the pacification of the Caucasus , many of 
the Circassians, unable to endure the peaceful hfe of 
cultivators of the soil under the new regime, migrated to 
Turkey, where they have formed one of the most turbulent 
elements of the population. Turkestan also has been 
gradually subjugated lu 1865 the city of Tashkend was 
taken, and m 1867 Alexander II created the government 
of Turkestan, In 1858 General Muravieff signefl a treaty 
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with the Chinese, by which Russia acquired all the left 
bank of the nver Amur A new port has been cieated in 
Eabtern Asia (Vladivostok), which promises to be a great 
centre of trade In 1877 Puiissia came to the assistance 
of the Slavonic Christians against the Turks After the 
teirible siege of Plevna, nothing stood between them 
and the gates of Constantinople, In 1878 the tieaty of 
San Stefano was signed, by which Roumama became 
independent, Servia was enlarged, and a free Bulgaria, 
but [under Turkish suzerainty, was created But these 
arrangements were subsequently modified by the treaty of 
Berlin Russia got back the portion of Bessarabia which 
she had lost, and advanced her Caucasian frontier The 
new provmce of Bulgaria was cut into two, the southern 
portion being entitled Eastern Roumelia, with a Christian 
governor, to be appointed by the Porte, and self-govern- 
ment Austria acqmred a protectorate over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina The latter part of the reign of Alexander 
II was a period of great internal commotion, on account 
of the spread of Nihihsm, and the attempts upon the 
emperor’s life, which unfortunately were at last successful 
In the cities m which his despotic father had walked about 
fearless, without a single attendant, the mild and amiable 
Alexander was m daily peril of his life On April 16, 

1866, Karakozoff shot at the emperor at St Petersburg, 
m the following year another attempt was made by a Pole, 
Berezowski, while Alexander was at Pans on a visit to 
Napoleon HI , on April 14, 1879, Solovioff shot at him 
The same year saw the attempt to blow up the Winter Palace 
and to wreck the tram by which the czar was travelling 
from Moscow to St Petersburg. A similar conspiracy in 
1881 (March 13) was successful Five of the conspirators, 
including a woman, Sophia Perovskaia, were publicly 
executed. Thus terminated the leign of Alexander IL, 
which had lasted nearly twenty-six years Ho died leaving 

Russia exhausted by foreign wars and honeycombed by 
plots His wife and eldest son Nicholas had predeceased 
him, the latter at Nice He w^as succeeded by his second Alexander 
son Alexander, born m 1845, whose reign has been char- Hb 
acterized by conspnaeies and constant deportations of 
suspected persons It was long before he ventured to 
be crowned in his ancient capital of Moscow (1883), 
and the chief event since then has been the disturbed 
relations with England, which for a time threatened 
war. (w K m) 

Past V.— Russian Liteeatueb. 

To get a clear idea of Russian literature, it will be most , 

convenient for us to divide it into oral and written. The 
first of these sections includes the interesting btlini, or TOiint, 
“tales of old time,” as the word may be translated, which 
have come down to us in great numbers, as they have been 
sung by wandering minstrels all over the country. The 
scholars who during the last forty years have given their 
attention to these compositions have made the following 
division of them into cycles — (1) that of the older 
heroes, (2) that of Vladimn, prince of Kieff, (3) that 
of Novgorod; (4) that of Moscow, (5) that of the Cos- 
sacks, (6) that of Peter the Great, (7) the modern 
period. These poems, if they may be so styled, are not in 
rhyme , the ear is satisfied with a certain cadence which 
IS observed throughout. For a long time they were 
neglected, and the collection of them only began at the 
commencement of the present century The style of 

Russian literature which prevailed from the time of 
Lomonosoff was wholly Based upon the French or pseudo- 
dassical school. It was, therefore, hardly likely that these 
peasant songs would attract attention But when the 
gospel of romanticism was preached and the Eistory of 
Karamzin appeared, which presented to the Russians a 
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pa&t of iThicli they had known but little, described in 
poetical and ornate phraseology, a new impulse was given 
to the collection of all the remains of popular literature 
In 1804 appeared a volume based upon those which had 
been gathered together by Cynl or Kirbha Daniloff, a Cos- 
sack, at the beginning of the 18th centuiy They were 
received with much enthusiasm, and a second edition was 
published in 1818 In the following year there appeared 
at Leipsic a translation of many of these pieces into Gfer- 
man, in consequence of which they became known much 
more widely This little book of 160 pages is important in 
many ways, and not the least so because the ongmals of 
some of the bilini translated in it arc now lost Since 
that time large collections of these poems have been 
published, edited by Pdbnikoff, Hilferding, Sreznevski, 
Avenarius, and others 

These curious productions have all the characteristics of 
populai poetry in the endless repetitions of certain con- 
ventional phrases — the “ green wme," “ the bright sun ” 
(applied to a hero), “ the damp earth,” and others The 
heroes of the first cycle are monstrous bein^ and seem to 
be merely impersonifications of the powers of nature, 
such are Volga Vseslavich, Mikula Selianinovich, and Svia- 
togor They are called the hogathi starshie. Sometimes 
we have the giants of the mountain, as Sviatogor, and 
the serpent Gorinich, the root of part of both names being 
gom (mountain). The serpent Gorinich lives in caves, 
and has the care of the precious metals Sometimes animal 
natures are mixed up with them, as zniei-hogattr, who 
unites the qualities of the serpent and the giant, and bears 
the name of Tugann Zmievich There is the Pagan Idol 
{Idohstche Poganslioe), a great glutton, and Nightingale 
the Eobber {Solovei Eazloinil), who terrifies travellers and 
lives in a nest built upon sis oaks 

In the second cycle the legends group themselves round 
the celebrated prince Vladimir of Kieff, in whose time the 
Christian religion was introduced into Russia, as previously 
mentioned The chief hero is Ilya Murometz, who 
performs prodigies of valour, and is of gigantic stature and 
superhuman strength The cycle of Novgorod deals with 
the stones of Vasilii Buslaevich and Sadko, the rich 
merchant. The great commercial prosperity of Novgorod 
has been already described The fourth cycle deals with 
the autocracy , already Moscow has become the capital of 
the future empire We are told of the taking of Kazan, 
of the conquest of Siberia by Yermak, of Ivan the Terrible 
and his confidant Maliuta Skuvlatovich. It is observable 
that in the popular tradition Ivan, in spite of his cruelties, 
is not spokeu of with any hatred As early as 1619 some of 
these Mlini were committed to writing by Eichard James, 
an Oxford graduate who was in Eussia about that time as 
chaplain of the embassy The most pathetic of these is 
that relating to the unfortunate Xenia, the daughter of 
Boris Goduuoff Yermak, the conqueror of Siberia, forms 
the subject of a very spirited lay, and there is another on 
the death of Ivan the Terrible. Considering the relation 
in which she stood to the Eussians, we cannot wonder that 
Marina, the wife of the false Demetrius, appears as a 
magician Many spirited poems are consecrated to the 
achievements of Stenka Razia, the bold robber of the 
Volga, who was a long time a popular hero. The cycle of 
Peter the Great is a very interesting one We have songs 
in abundance on the various achievements of the wonderful 
czar, as the taking of Azoff in 1696 There is also a poem 
on the execution of the streltzi, and another on the death of 
Peter, In the more modern period there are many songs 
on Napoleon The Cossack songs, written in the Little 
Eussian language, dwell upou the glories of the seek, the 
sufferings of the people from the invasions of the Turks 
and Mongols, the exploits of the Haidamaks and lastly the 


fall of the Cossack repnblie. Besides the'=e, the Eussians 
can boast of large collections of religious poems, many of 
them contaimng very curious legends. In them we have 
a complete store of the beliefs of the Middle Ages A rich 
field may be found here foi the study of comparative 
mythology and folk-lore Many of them are of considerable 
antiquity, and some seem to have been derived fiom the 
Midrash Some of the more important of these have been 
collected by Beszonoff Besides the hilini or legendazy 
poems, the Eussians have large collections of shili or 
folk-tales, which have been gathered together by Sakharoff, 
Afanasieff, and others They also are full of valuable 
materials for the study of comparative mythology 

Leaving the popular and oral literature, we come to Earliest 
what has been committed to writing The eailiest 
specimen of Eu&sian, properly so-called, must he considered bterature, 
the 0.stromir Codex, written by the diah Gregory at 
the order of Ostromir, the posachul or governor of 
Novgorod This is a Eussian recension of the Slavonic 
Gospels, of the date 1056-57 Of the year 1073 we have 
the ASoj nil or “ Miscellany ” of Sviatoslaff It was 
wiitten by John the diak or deacon for that prince, and is 
a kind of Eussian encyclopisdia, drawn from Greek sources 
The date is 1076 The style is praised by Buslaeff as 
clear and simple The next monument of the language is 
the Discourse concerning the Old and Neio Testament by 
Ilarion, metropolitan of Kieff. In this work there is a 
panegyric on Prince Vladimir of Kieff, the hero of so much 
of the Eussian popular poetry. Other writers are Theodo- 
sius, a monk of the Pestcherski cloister, who wrote on the 
Latin faith and some Pouckenia or “Instructions,” and 
Luke Zhidiata, bishop of Novgorod, who has left u.s a 
curious Discourse to the Breth en Prom the writings of 
Theodosius we see that many pagan habits were still in 
vogue among the people He finds fault with them for 
allowing these to continue, and also for their drunkenness j 
nor do the monks escape his censures, Zhidiata writes in 
a more vernacular style than many of his contemporaries ; 
he eschews the declamatory tone of the Byzantme anthois. 

With the so-called Chronicle of Nestor ( q.v ) begins the ADnalwts 
long series of the Russian annalists There is a regular 
catena of these chronicles, extending with only two bieaks 
to the time of Alexis Mihailovich, the father of Peter the 
Great. Besides the work attributed to Nestor, we have 
chronicles of Novgoiod, Kieff, Volhyma, and many others 
Every town of any importance could boast of its annalists, 

Pskoff and Suzdal among others. In some respects these 
compilations, the productions of monks in their cloisters, 
remind us of the Anglo-Saxon, Chronicle, dry details 
alternating with here and there a picturesque incident, 
but the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has nothing of the saga 
about it, and many of these annals abound with the 
quaintest stones There are also works of early travellers, 
as the igumen Darnel, who visited the Holy Laud at the 
end of the 11th and beginning of the 12th century A 
later traveller was Athanasius Nikitin, a merchant of Tver, 
who visited India in 1470 He has left a record of his 
adventures, which has been translated into English and 
published for the Hakluyt Society Later also is the 
account written by the two merchants, Korobeinikoffi and 
Grekoff They were sent with a sum of money to the 
Holy Sepulchre to entreat the monks to pray without 
ceasing for the soul of the son of Ivan the Terrible, whom 
his father had killed. A curious monument of old ^avonic 
times IS the Pouckmie (“Instruction”) written by Vladimir 
Monomakh for the benefit of his sons This composition 
IS generally found inserted in the Chronicle of Nestor j it 
gives a quaint picture of the daily life of a Slavonic prince. 

Li the 12th century we have the sermons, of Qnnl, the Eeligioiis 
bishop of Turoff, which are attempts to imitate in Eussian kteratine. 
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tlie florid Byzantine style He is yery fond of allegorical 
representations j thus, in his sermon on Holy Week, 
Christianity la represented under the form of spring, 
Paganism and Judaism under that of winter, and evil 
thoughts are spoken of as boisterous winds An attempt 
to carry this symbolism through other portions of his 
writings leads him to many fantastic conceits which are 
far from being m good taste And here may be mentioned 
the many lives of the saints and the Bathers to be found in 
early Piussian literature Some of these have been edited 
by Count Bezborodko in his Fametnih Starmnoi Ru&stoi 
Liteiatui'l (“Memorials of Ancient Eussian Literature”) 

The Story We now come to the story of the expedition of Prince 
of Igor Igor, which is a kind of bihna in prose, and narrates the 
expedition of Igor, prince of Hovgorod-Severski, against 
the Polovtzes The manuscript was at one time preserved 
in a monastery at Yaroslavl, but was burnt m the great 
fire at Moscow in the year 1812 Luckily the story had 
been edited (after a fashion) by Count Musm-Pushkin, 
and a transcript was also found among the papers of the 
empress Catheiine The authenticity of this production 
has been disputed by some modern scholars, but without 
solid grounds The original was seen by several men of 
letters m Eussia, Karamzin among the number. There is 
a mixture of Christian and heathen allusions, but there are 
parallels to this style of writing in such a piece as the 
“Discourse of a Lover of Christ and Advocate of the True 
Paifch,” from which an extract has been given by Buslaefi 
in his Chrestomathy. Unlike most of the productions of 
this period, which are tedious, and interesting only to the 
philologist and antiquary, there is a great deal of poetical 
spirit in the story of Igor, and the metaphors are fre- 
quently very vigorous Mention is made m it of another 
bard named Boyan, but none of his inspirations have come 
down to us A strange legend is that of the czar Solomon 
and Kitovras, but the story occurs in the popular hteratures 
Other of many countries Some similar productions among the 
l^ular Russians are merely adaptations of old Bulgaiian tales, 
especially the so-called apocryphal writings The Zadovr 
stchina IS a sort of prose-poem much in the style of the 
“ Story of Igor,” and tke resemblance of the latter to this 
piece and to many other of the skazama included m or 
attached to the Eussian chromcle, furnishes an additional 
proof of its genuineness The account of the battle of the 
“Pield of Woodcocks,” which was gamed by Dmitri 
Donskoi over the Mongols m 1380, has come down in three 
imjjortant versions The first bears the title “Story of 
the Fight of the Punce Dmitri Ivanovich with Mamai”, it 
is rather meagre in details but full of expressions showing 
the patriotism of the writer. The second version is more 
complete in its historical details, but still is not without 
anachronisms The third is altogether poetical The 
Pomest 0 Lrahile (“Stoiy of Drakula”) is a collection of 
anecdotes relating to a cruel prmce of Moldavia, who lived 
at the beginning of the 10th century Several of the bar- 
barities described in it have also been assigned to Ivan the 
Terrible 

Codes of The early Russian laws present many features of 

laws. interest, such as the Russkaia Pravda of Yaroslaff, which 
is preserved in the chronicle of Novgorod, the date is 
between 1018 and 1054 Large additions were made to 
it by subsequent princes. It has many points m common 
with the Scandinavian codes, e g , trial by wager of battle, 
the wergild, and the circuits of the judges. The laws 
show Russia at that time to have been in cmhzation 
quite on a level with the rest of Europe But the evil 
influence of the Mongols was soon to make itself felt 
The next important code is the SudOuk of Ivan III, 
the date of which is 1497 , this was followed by that of 
Ivan TY., of the year 1550, ni which we have a republi- 
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cation by the czar of his grandfather’s laws, with additions. 

In the tune of this empeior also was issued the Stoglav 
(1551), a body of ecclesiastical regulations Mention must 
also be made of the Ulozhenie or “ Ordinance” of the czai 
Alexis This abounds with enactments of sanguinary 
punishment women are buried alive for murdenug then 
husbands, torture is recognized as a means of procuring 
evidence , and the knout and mutilation are mentioned on 
almost every page Some of the penalties are whimsical 
for instance, the man who uses tobacco is to have his nose 
cut off , this, however, was to be altered by Peter the Great, 
who himself practised the habit and encomaged it in 
others 

In 1553 a printing press was established at Moscow, Intioduc 
and m 1564 the first book was printed, an “ Apostol,” astm of 
it IS called, i e , a hook containing the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles The printeis were Ivan Feodoroff and 
Peter Mstislavetz , a monument was erected a year or two 
ago to the memory of the formei As early as 1548 Ivan 
had invited printers to Eussia, hut they were detained on 
their journey Feodorofi and his companions were soon, 
however, compeEed to leave Eussia, and found a protector 
in Sigismnnd III. The cause of their failure appears to 
have been the enmity which they had stirred up among 
the copyists of books, who felt that their means of gaining 
a livehhood were lessened They succeeded accordingly 
in drawing over to their side the more fanatical priests, 
who thought it degrading that the sacred books should be 
multiplied by sucb an art, just as at the present day the 
Arabs refuse to allow the Koran to be printed The first 
Slavonic Bible was pnnted at Ostrog m Yolhyma m 1581. 

Another press, however, was soon established at Moscow , 
up to 1600 sixteen books had been issued theie. ' 

A curious work of the time of Ivan the Terrible is the Time of 
Domostroi^ or “ Book of Household Management,” which is 
said to have been written by the monk Sylvester, although 
this statement has been disputed This priest was at one 
time very influential with Ivan, but ultimately offended 
him and was banished to the Solovetzkoi monastery on 
the White Sea The work was originally intended by 
Sylvestei for his son Anthemius and his daughter-in-law 
Pelagia, but it soou became very populai and in general 
use We have a faithful picture of the Eussia of the 
time, with all its barbarisms and ignorance We see the 
unbounded authority of the husband in his own house- 
hold he may inflict personal chastisement upon his wife , 
and her chief duty lies in ministering to his wants. The 
Mongols had introduced into Russia the Oneutal seclusion 
of women ; those of the older time knew nothing of these 
restnctions Sylvester, or whoever wrote the book, was a 
complete conservative, as indeed the clergy of Eussia 
almost universally were ^ To the reign of Ivan the Ter- 
iible must also be assigned the GIietk-Mind or “Book 
of Monthly Readings,” containing extracts from the Greek 
fathers, arranged for every day of the week The work 
was compiled by the metropolitan Macarius, and was 
the labour of twelve years. Au important writer of 
the same period was Prince Alexander Kurbski, de- 
scended from the sovereigns of Yaroslavl, who was born 
about 1528 In his early days Kurbski saw a great 
deal of service, having fought at Kazan and m Livonia. 

But he quarrelled with Ivan, who had begun to perse- 
cute the followers of Sylvester and Adasheff, and fled 
to Lithuania in 1563, where he was well receive d by 
^ In. a curious letter of the date of 1698, and now among the manu- 
scripts of the Bodleian, Bishop Burnet ivTites thus of a priest who 
accompanied Peter the Great to England . “The czar’s piiest is come 
over, who is a truly holy man, and moie learned than I should have 
imaging, hut thinks it a great piece of leligion to he no wiser than 
hxs fathers, and therefore cannot hear the thought of imagining that 
anything among them can want amendment ” 
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Sigisnnind Augustus From Ins retreat he commenced a 
coriespoudence with Ivan, in which he reproached him for 
his many cruelties Ivan in his answer declared that he 
was quite justified in taking the lives of his slaves, if he 
thought it right to do so While living in Lithuania, 
Ivurbski appeared as the defender of the Greek faith, 
which was being undermined by the Jesuits He died m 
exile in 1583 Kurbski was a fluent writer, but Bestu- 
zheff Paumm thinks that his hatied of Ivan led him to 
exaggerate, and he regiets that Karamzin should have 
followed him so closely Besides the answers of Ivan to 
Kuibski, there is his letter to Cosmas, and the brother- 
hood of the Cyrillian monastery on the White Lake (Bielo 
Ozero), in -which he reproaches them for the self-indulgent 
lives they are leading Other works of the 16th century 
are the Stepennaya Kniga, or “Book of Degrees ” (“ or Pedi- 
grees”), in which historical events are grouped under the 
reigns of the grand-dukes, whose pedigrees are also given ; 
and the Life of the Czar Feodor Ivanovich (1684-1598), 
written by the patriarch Job To the begmning of the 
17tli 17th century belongs the Chronograph of Sergius Kubasoff 
century. Qf Tobolsk His work extends from the creation of the 
world to the accession of Michael Homanoff, and contains 
interesting accounts of such of the members of the Hussian 
royal family as Kubasoff had himself seen Something 
of the same kind must have been the journal of Prince 
Mstislavski, which he showed the English ambassador 
Jerome Horsey, but which is now lost ^ 

To the time of the first Romanoffs belongs the story of 
the siege of Azoff, a prose poem, which tells us, m an 
inflated style, how in 1637 a body of Cossacks trium- 
phantly repelled the attacks of the Turks They had 
seized this town, which they were anxious to hand over to 
the czar Michael, but circumstances were not ripe for it 
There is also an account of the siege of the Troitza 
monastery by the Poles during the “Smutnoye Vremya,” or 
Period of Troubles, as it is called, — that which deals with 
the adventures of the false Demetrius and the Pohsh 
invasion which followed But all these are surpassed by 
Koto- the work on Russia of Gregory Karpoff Kotoshikhm He 
shikhm served in the ambassador’s office {yiosohU piikaz), and 
when called upon to give information against his col- 
leagues fled to Poland about 1664 Thence he passed into 
Sweden and wrote his account of Russia at the request of 
Count Delagaidie, the chancellor of that country He 
was executed about 1669 foi slaying m a quarrel the 
master of the house in which he lived. The manuscript 
was found by Prof Solovieff (not the eminent historian 
lately deceased) at IJpsala and printed in 1840. A new 
edition has recently appeared, and Piof Grote has col- 
lected some fresh facts about the author’s life, but we 
have no space here for a minute examination of them. 
The picture which Kotoshikhm draws of his native country 
is a sad one ignorance, cruelty, and superstition are 
seen everywhere rampant. His work is of great import- 
ance, since it is from his description, and the facts we 
gather from the Domostroi, that we can reconstruct the 
Old Russia of the time before Peter the Great, as m out 
days the valuable labours of M Zabiehn have done in 
his work on Russian domestic life Perhaps, as an exile 
from his country, Kotoshikhm has allowed himself to write 
too bitterly. A curious work is the Urmdmh Bohol- 
nicUa Futi (“ Directions foi Falconry”), which was written 
for the use of the emperor Alexis, who, like many Russians 

^ Horsey says . “I read m tlieir ciomckells wntten, and kept in 
secreat by a great priem prince of that country named Knez Ivan 
Fedoiowich Mistisloskoie, -who, owt of his love and favour, imparted 
unto me many secreats observed m the memory and procis of his tyme, 
which was fowersoore years, of the state, natur, and government of 
that comonweelth.” — Bond, Russvi at the Close of the SvzteenthCmiwry 
(Hakluyt Society), 1856 
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of old time, was much addicted to this pastime The Serb, 

Yuri Krizhamch, who wrote in Russian, was the first Pan- Krulia- 
slavist, anticipating Kollar by one hundred and fifty years nich 
or more He wrote a ciitical Servian grammar (with 
comparison of the Russian, Polish, Croatian, and 'White 
Russian), which was edited from the manusciipts by 
Bodianski in 1848 For his time he had a very good 
insight into Slavonic philology. His Panslavism, how- 
evei, sometimes took a form by no means practical. He 
went so far as to maintain that a common Slavonic 
language might be made for all the peoples of that race, — 
an impossible pioject which has been the dream of many 
enthusiasts From some unexplained cause he was ban- 
ished to Siberia, and finished his grammar at Tobolsk, 

He also wrote a work on the Russian empire, which 
was edited by Beszonoff in 1860 In it he shows him- 
self a widely-iead man, and with very extensive 'Western 
culture The picture drawn, as in the corresponding 
production of Kotoshikhm, is a very gloomy one. The 
great remedy suggested by the Serb is education. To 
this period belongs the life of the patriarch Nikon by 
Shusherm The struggles of Nikon with the czar, and 
his emendations of the sacred books, which led to a 
great schism m Russia, are well known They have been 
made familiar to Englishmen by the eloquent pages of 
Dean Stanley.^ At Moscow may be seen the portrait 
of this celebrated divine and his tomb ; his robes, which 
have been preserved, show him to have been a man of 7 
feet in stature The mistakes which had crept into the 
translation of the Scriptures, from the blunders of genera- 
tions of copyists, were frequently of a ludicrous character, 
still, a large number of the people preferred retaining them, 
and from this revision may be dated the rise of the 
Raskolniks (Dissenters) or Staro-obnadtzi (those who 
adhere to the old ritual) With the name of Simeon Polotzb 
Polotzki (1628-1680) the old period of Russian literature 
may be closed He was tutor to the czar Feodor, son of 
Alexis, and may he said in a way to have helped to 
introduce the culture of the West into Russia, as he was 
educated at Kieff, then a portion of Polish territory 
Polotzki came to Moscow about 1664 He wiote religious 
works {Yienetz 7uit, “The Garland of Faith,”) and 
composed poems and religious dramas {The Prodigal Bon, 
Nehuchadnezzar, &c ) He has left us some droll verses on 
the czar’s new palace of Kolomenskoe, which are very 
curious doggerel The artificial lions that roared, moved 
their eyes, and walked especially delighted him Alexis 
had probably ordered something to be constructed resem- 
bling the machinery we find mentioned in the Byzantine 
writers. There does not seem to be any ground for the 
assertion (often met with even in Russian writers) that 
Sophia, the sister of Peter the Great, was acquainted with 
French, and translated some of the plays of Moliere 

And now all thmgs were to be changed as if by an The 
enchanter’s wand Russia was to leave her martyrologies modem 
and historical stories and fragmentary chronicles, and to 
adopt the forms of hterature m use in the West One of 
the chief helpers of Peter the Great in the education of 
the people was Feofane (Theophanes) Procopovich, who 
advocated the cause of science, and attacked unsparmgly 
the superstitions then prevalent , the cause of conservatism 
was defended by Stephen Yavorski The Mock of Faith 
of the latter was written to refute the Lutherans and 
Calvinists Another remarkable writer of the tunes of 
Peter the Great w'as Pososhkoff, who produced a valuable 
work on FoveHy and Miches, a kind of treatise on pohtical 
economy Antiokh Kantemir (1708-1744), son of a 
former hospodar of Moldavia, wrote some clever satires 
still read, they are imitated from Boileau He also 
I ^ Lectures on the Eastern Chwrch 

ISl — 14 
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translated paits of Horace Besides lu» satires, he pub- 
lished \ersionb of Fontenelles Pliuahte da Moades and 
the histones of Justin and Cornelius f^epos He was for 
some time Russian ambaosadoi at the courts of London 
and Pans But more celebrated than these men -uas 
Lomoiio- iliCHAEL Loiio^'osoef {([ V ) He n-as an indefatigable 
soff ivuter of verae and prose, and has left odes, tragedies, 
didactic poetiy, es&ays, and fragments of epics, without 
being a man of great genius he did much to advance 
the education of his country He also made many lalu- 
Tatis- able contributions to science Basil Tatistcheff (16S6- 

tchefF 1750), a statesman of eminence, was the author of a Rus- 

sian history nhieh, although written in a confused style 
and hardly supenoi to a chronicle, is interesting as 
the first attempt in that field, which was afterwards so 
successfully cultivated by Earamzin, Solovieff, and Kosto- 
marofi His work was not given to the world till after 
his death There had been a slight sketch published 
before by Khilkoff, entitled the Marrow ofRu&sian Eistoiy 
Tredia- Basil Trediakovsb (1703-1769) was but a poor poetaster, 
kovski {a spite of many productions. He was born at 
Astrakhan, and we are told that Peter, passing through 
that city at the time of his Persian expedition, had 
Trediakovski pointed out to him as one of the most 
promising boys of the school there Whereupon, having 
questioned him, the czar said, with truly prophetic insight, 
“A busy worker, but master of nothing " His Telemdhch, 
a poem m which he versified the Telemique of Fenelon, 
drew upon him the derision of the wits of the time He 
had frequently to endure the rough horse-play of the 
courtiers, for the position of a literary man at that time m 
Russia was not altogether a cheeiM one 
Prom the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth 
Russian literature made great progress, the French 
Sumaro- furnishing models Alexander Sumarokofi (1718-1777) 
koff T;p3^ote prose and verse in abundance— comedies, tragedies, 
idyls, satires, and epigrams He is, perhaps, best entitlecl 
to remembrance for his plays, which are rhymed, and in 
the French style It took the Russians some time to find 
out that their language was capable of the umhymed 
iambic hue, which is the most suitable for tragedy. His 
Dmitr% Saimwanetz (“Demetrius the Pretender”) is 
certainly not without merit Some of the pieces of 
Kutazk- Eniazhnm had great success in their time, such as The Chat- 
terhox, The Ongimls, and especially The Fatal Carnage 
He is now, however, almost forgotten In 1756 the first 
theatre was opened at St Peteisburg, the director being 
Sumarokoff. Up to this time the Russians had acted 
only religious plays, such as those written by Simeon 
Polotzh The reign of Catheiine H (1762-96) saw the 
rise of a whole generation of court poets, many of whom 
were at best but poor writers Everything in Russia was 
to be forced like plants m a hot-house , she was to have 
Kliera- Homers, Pindars, Horaces, and Yirgils Michael Kheraskoflf 
skoff. (1733-1807) wrote besides other poems two enormous 
epics — the MosmM m twelve books, and Vladimr in 
eighteen, they are now hut little read. Although they 
are tedious poems ou the whole, yet we occasionaUy find 
Bogdau- spirited passages. Bogdanovich (1743-1803) wrote a 
oweh pretty lyric piece, Eushenkc, based upon La Fontaine, 
and telling the old story of the loves of Cupid and Psyche 
Perhaps the elegance of the versification is the best thing 
Eiem- to be found m it. With Ivan Khemnitzer begins the 
mteer, list of fabuhsts , this half-Orieutai form of literature, 
so common in countries ruled absolutely, has been very 
popular in Russia Khemnitzer (17 44-1784), whose name 

seems to imply a German oiigm, began by trauslatmg 
the fables of Gellert, but afterwards produced oiiginal 
Vism specimens of this kind of htsrature. A writer of real 
national comedy appeared m Denis von Yism, probably of 


German exti action, but born at Moscow (1745-1792) 

His best production is Nedorosl (“The Minor”), m which 
be satirizes the coarse features of Russian society, the ill- 
treatment of the serfs, and other matteis. The colouring 
of the piece is truly national He has also left some very 
good letteis describing his tiavels He saw Prance on the 
eve of the great Revolution, and has well described what 
he did see Russian as he was, and accustomed to 
serfdom, he was yet astonished at the wretched condi- 
tion of the French peasants The great poet of the age 
of Catherine, the laureate of her glories, was Gabriel Dei- 
Derzhavm (1743-1816) He essayed many styles ofzbavm. 
composition, and was a great master of his native language. 

Many of his lyric pieces aie full of fire. Ho one can deny 
the poet a vigorous imagination and a gieat power of 
expressing his ideas Theie is something grandiose and 
oigan-hke in his high-sounding verses , unfortunately he 
occasiouaUy degeneiates into bombast. His versification 
IS perfect , and he had the coinage, rare at the time, to 
write satirically of many peisons of high lank His Ode 
to Godis the best known of his poems in Western countries 
\Ye can see from some of his pieces that he was a student 
of Edward Young, the author of the Night Thoughts 
Tawdry rhetoiic, containing, however, occasionally fine and 
ouginal thoughts, rendeied this wiiter popular throughout 
Euiope Other celebrated poems of Deizhavin are the 
Odes on the Death of Fnnoe MestchersU, The FoUman, 

The Taling of Ismail, and The Taling of Warsaw 
An unfortunate author of the days of Catherine was Radis- 
Alexander Radi&tcheff, who, having, in a small work, A 
Joicj iieg to AIoscow, spoken too severely of the miserable 
condition of the serfs, was punished by banishment to 
Siberia, from which he was afterwards allowed to retain, 
but not till his health had been permanently injured by 
lus sLifierings, An equally sad fate befell the spirited 
writer Novikoff, who, after having worked hard as aNovikofF 
journahst, and done much for education in Russia, fell 
under the suspicion of the Government, and was 
imprisoned by Catherine On her death he was leleasod 
by her successor The short reign of Paul was not favour- 
able to literary pioduetionj the censoiship of the press 
was extremely severe, and many foreign books weie 
excluded from Russia Authors and lovers of literature 
were hable to get into trouble, as we see by the expeiienccs 
of the poet Kotzebue and pastor Seidler 
But a better state of things came with the reign of 
Alexander, one of the glories of whose days was HichoI/AS Karamzin 
Karamzin (qv) Eis chief work is his Kutory of the 
Bussian Envpi') e, but he appeared in the fourfold aspect of 
historian, novelist, essayist and poet. Hor need we do 
more than mention the celebrated Archbishop Plaion Platon 
(qv). Ivan Dmitnefi (1760-1837) wrote some pleasing Dmitnelf, 
lyiics and epistles, but without much foice He is like 
some feeble British poets towards the close of last cen- 
tury, in whom the elegance of the diction will not atone 
for the feebleness of the ideas He appeals from his 
translations to have been well acquainted with the English 
poets. Ozeroff wrote a great many tragedies, which are Ozeroff 
but httle read now. They are in rhyming alexandrines 
His form belongs to the false classical school, but he 
occasionally handled native subjects with success, as in 
his Dmitri DmsTcoi and Yai opolh and Oleg. In Ivan KiilolF 
Krtloff (1768-1844) the Russians found their most gemal 
fabuhst Hjs pieces abound with vigorous pictures of 
Russian national life, and many of his lines are standard 
quotations with the Russians, just as Hudihras is with our- 
selves. Long before Jus death Kriloff had become the 
most popular man in Russia. He resembled La Fontaine 
not only m the style of his verse but in his manner of life. 

He was the same careless, unpractical sort of person, and 
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stowed the same simplicity of charactei As Derzhavin 
Zliiik- was the poet of the age of Catherine, so Zhukovski (1783- 
oiski 1852) may be said to have been that of the age of 
Alexander He is more remarkable, however, as a trans- 
lator than as an oiigmal poet TTith him Ilomanticism 
began in Eussia The pseudo-cla&sical school, led by the 
French, was now dead throughout Europe In 1802 he 
pubhshed his version of Gray’s Elegy, which at once 
became a highly popular poem in Russia Zhukovski 
translated many pieces from the German (Goethe, Schillei, 
Uhland) and English (Byron, Moore, Southey) One of 
his original productions, ‘‘ The Poet in the Camp of the 
Russian Warriors," was on the lips of every one at the 
time of the war of the fatherland {Otechestvennaia Voina) 
in 1812 He attempted to familianze the PkUssians with 
all the most stribng specimens of foreign poetical htera- 
ture He produced versions of the episode of Hala and 
Damayanti from the Jlahabha) ata, of Rustam and Zohiab 
from the Shah-FcmaJi, and of a part of the Ody^ey In 
the case of these three masterpieces, however, he was 
obliged to work from hteral translations (mostly German), 
as he was unacquainted 'viith the original languages The 
Guedicli Iluid was translated during this period by Gnedich, who 
was famdiar with Greek He has produced a faithful and 
spirited version, and has naturalized the hexameter m the 
Bati- Russian language with much skill Constantine Batiushkoff 
uslikoff (1787-1855) was the author of many elegant poems, and 
at the outset of his career promised much, but sank into 
imbecility, and lived in this condition to an advanced age 
Merzhakoff and Tztganoff deserve a passing notice as the 
writers of songs some of which still keep their popularity 
As the poet of the age of Catherine was Derzhavin, and 
of that of Alexander Zhukovski, so the next leign, that 
of Nicholas, was to have its representative poet, by the 
common consent of his critics the greatest whom Russia 
had yet seen During his short life (1799-1837) Alex- 
Puslikm ander Pushkm produced many celebrated poems, which 
will be found enumerated m the article devoted to him 
(see Pousheun) It may suffice to say here that he tried 
almost all styles of composition — the drama, lyric poetry, 
Gnbme- the novel, and many otheis In Alexander Gnboiedoff 
doff (1794-1829) the Russians saw the writer of one of their 
most clever comedies (Gme ot Uma), which may perhaps 
be translated “The Misfoitune of being too Clever" (lit 
“Grief out of Wit”) The fate of Griboiedoff was sad, 
he was murdered in a not at Teheian, wheie he was 
residing as Russian minister at the court of Persia The 
jioet IS said to have had a presentiment of his fate and to 
have been imwilling to go Pushkin, while travelhng m 
the Caucasus, in the track of the army of Paskewitch, met 
the body of his friend, which was being carried to Tifiis 
for burial The satirical powers of Griboiedoff come out 
in every hue of his play, he was unquestionably a man of 
genius A few words may be allowed to Ivan Kozloff 
Kozloff. (1774-1838), the author of some pretty original lyiics, 
and some translations fiom the English, among otheis 
Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Night He became a cripple 
and blind, and his misfortunes elicited some cheering and 
sympathetic lines from Pushkin, which will always be read 
with pleasure. 

Ler- Since the death of Pushkin, the most eminent Russian 
montoff poet is Lermontoff (1814-41), his hfe terminated, like 
that of his predecessor, in a duel He has left us many 
exquisite lyrics, mostly written in a morbid and melan- 
choly spirit In quite a different vein is his clever imita- 
tion of a Russian bihna, “Song about the Czar Ivan 
Vasilievich, the Young Oprichnik, and the Bold Mer- 
chant Kalashnikoff" The poet was of Scotch extrac- 
tion (Learmont), the termination being added to Russify 
his name. In one of his pieces he has alluded to his 
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Caledoman ancestors His chief poems are “ The Demon," 

“The Novice” (“Mtziri," a Georgian word), and “Hadji 
Abrek” He also wiote a novel, .1 Eeio of our Time 
He has faithfully reproduced in his poems the wild 
and varied scenery of the Caucasus and Georgia, fiom 
them he has drawn his inspiration— feeling, no doubt, 
that the flat grey landscapes of northern Russia offered 
no attractions to the poet. A genuine baid of theKoitzoff 
people, and one of their most truly national authors, was 
Koltzoff (1809-1842), the son of a tallow merchant of 
Voronezh He has left us a few exquisite lyrics, which are 
to be found in all the collections of Russian poetry He 
died of consumption after a protracted illness Another 
poet who much resembled Koltzoff was Nikitm, born Nikitin 
in the same town, Voronezh His life was spent in 
poverty, his father was an incurable drunkard, and 
brought his family to the greatest distress Nikitin, to 
support his relations, was obliged to keep an mn , this he 
was afterwaids enabled to change for the more congenial 
occupation of a bookseller He died in 1861 The 
novel in Russia has had its cultivators in Zagoskin and 
Lazheehnikoff, wffio imitated Sir Waltei Scott The most 
celebrated of the romances of Zagoskm was Tun Milo- Zagoskin. 
slavsLi, a tale of the expulsion of the Poles fiom Russia 
m 1612 The book may even yet be read with interest, 
it gives a very spirited picture of the times , unfortunately, 
as IS but too often the case with the waitings of Sir 
"Walter Scott himself, a gloss is put upon the barbarity 
of the manners of the peiiod, and the persons of the novel 
have sentiments and modes of expressing them which 
could only have existed about two centuries afterwards 
There is also too much of the sentimentalism which was 
prevalent at the time when the author wrote. Among 
the better known productions of Lazheehnikoff are The 
Heietic and The Talace of Ice A flashy but now 
forgotten writer of novels w'as Bulgarm, author of Ivan 
Ytshigin, a work which once enjoyed considerable popular- 
ity. The first Russian novelist of great and original talent Gogol, 
was Nicholas Gogol (1809-1862) In his Dead Semis he 
satirized all classes of society, some of the portraits being 
wonderfully vivid, take, for example, that of Pliush- 
kin, the miser Being a native of Little Russia, he is 
very fond of introducing descriptions of its scenery and 
the habits of the people, especially m such stories as the 
Oldfashioned Hmseholil, or m the moie powerful Taras 
Bulba. This last is a highly-wrought story, giving us a 
picture of the savage warfare earned on between the 
Cossacks and Poles Taras is brave, but perhaps too much 
of a barbarian to be made interesting to Western readers. 

He reminds us of some of the heroes of the Cossack poet 
Shevchenko Gogol was also the authoi of a good comedy, 

The Eemer, wherein the petty pilferings of Russian muni- 
cipal authorities are satirized In his Mmovi s of a Mad- 
man and Tortraxt, he shows a weird and fantastic power 
which proves him to have been a man of strong imagina- 
tion The same may be said of The Gloah, and the 
curious tale Yn (“The Demon”), where he gives us a 
picture of Kieff in the old days. He has very dexterously 
mterwoven his tales with the traditions and superstitions 
of Little Russia. The fate of Gogol was sad, he sank into 
rehgious melancholy, and ultimately into imbecdity. He 
made great efforts to destroy all his writings, and mdeed 
burnt most of the second part of his Bead Souls , only 
fragments have been preserved His Confessums of an 
Avihyr is the production of a mind verging on insanity 
He died in 1852, aged forty-two Since his time the 
novel has been very much cultivated in Russia, the school 
culminating in Ivan Turgemeff, but it is the sdiool of 
Thackeray and Dickens, not that of Balzac and George 
Sand. The Russians seem to affect especially the realistic 
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Heizen novels of England Among the most conspicuous of these 
•writers -was the celebrated Alexander Herzen, authoi of 
a stiiking romance, Kto Yimvat 1 ("Who is to Blame?”), 
which he published under the asaumed name of Iskander 
The public career of Herzen is -well known The freedom 
of his opinions soon embroiled him 'with the authorities 
He "was exiled to Perm, and, seizing the first opportunity 
•which offered itself of passing the Russian frontiers, he 
spent the remainder of his life chiefly in France and 
England, and died at Geneva in 1869, His celebrated 
journal Kdold ("The Bell”) had a great circulation A 
novelist of lepute was Goncharoff, his two chief •works 
being A Conumi-place Stoiy and Ohlomoff Giigorovich 
has written The Fisherman and The EmigraMs Pisemski, 
another novelist of the leahstic type, is the authoi of The 
Man of St Petersburg and Liesht (“ The Wood Demons”) 
Other novelists of celebrity are Saltikoff, who wntes under 
the name of Stchedrin, and whose Promnctal Slekhes pub- 
lished a few years ago made a great sensation and have 
been followed by Letteis to My Aunt and other works , 
Dostoievski (d 1881), author of Poor People^ Letters ft oin 
the House of the Head (describing his impressions of Siberia, 
whither he was banished in consequence of a political 
offence), a powerful writer , and Ostrovski We may also 
add Ryeshetmkoff, who takes his characters from the 
humbler classes , he died at the early age of thirty-nine 
All these are disciples of the school of Dickens and 
Thackeray Count A Tolstoi, also celebrated as a dra- 
matist, has written an historical novel entitled Pnnce Seie- 
Inanm. Count L Tolstoi is author of a work of fiction 
describing the war of 1812, which has gained great cele- 
brity in Russia, Yoina ^ Mir ("War and Peace”) Novelists 
of the French school areKrestovski, Stebmtzki, and Bobo- 
rikin During 1885 a new writer of meiit, Kozolenko, 
appeared, who describes Siberian life 

Turgen- On September 4, 1883, died Ivan Turgenieff, aged 
sixty-four, the most eminent Russian novelist, and perhaps 
the only Russian man of letters universally known His 
celebrity dates from liis Mamits of a Spot tsmnn, in which 
he appears as the advocate of the Russian muzhil or pea- 
sant He had witnessed in his youth many sad scenes at 
his own home, where his mother, a wealthy lady of the 
old school, treated her serfs with great cruelty. The poet 
devoted all his energies to procure their emancipation. This 
work was followed by a long array of tales, too well known 
to need recapitulation here, which have gained their author 
a European reputation, such as Dvoriansloe Gnezdo (“A 
Nest of Gentle People ”), one of the most pathetic tales 
in any language, Lfov ("Yiigm Sod”), and others, nor 
can the minor tales of Turgeuieff he forgotten, especially 
Mumu, a story based upon real life, for the dumb door- 
keeper was a serf of his mother’s, and experienced her ill- 
treatment His last two works were Poetry in Piose and 
Glara Mihch 

Belmsh Ie Belinski the Russians produced their best critic 
For thirteen years (1834-1847) he was the Aristarchus 
of Russian literature and exercised a healthy influence 
In his latter days he addressed a withering epistle to 
Gogol on the newly-adopted reactionary views of the 
latter. 

His- Since the tune of Karamzin the study of Russian 

tonans. history has made great strides He was followed by 

Polevoi Nicholas Polevoi, who wrote what he called the History of 
the Pussian People^ but his work was not received with 
much favour and has now fallen into ohhvion Polevoi 
was a self-educated man, the son of a Sibenan merchant , 
besides editing a well-known Russian journal The 
Telegraph, he was also the author of many plays, among 
others a translation of Hamlet Smee bis tune, ho^wever, 
the English dramatist has been produced in a more 
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perfect dress by Kronsherg, Druzhinin, and others. In 
the year 1879 died Sergius Solovieff, whose History o/Solovieff. 
Russia had reached its twenty-eighth volume, and 
fragments of the twenty-ninth •were published after his 
death This stupendous labour lacks something of the 
ciitical faculty, and perhaps may be described rather as a 
quarry of materials for future historians of Russia than an 
actual histoiy During 1885 the Russians have had to 
mouin the loss of Kostomaroff, the writer of many valuable Kosto- 
monographs on the history of then country, of which those 
on Bogdan Khmelnitzki and the False Demetrius deserve 
special mention From 1847 to 1854 Kostomaroff, who 
had become obnoxious to the Russian Government, wrote 
nothing, having been banished to Saiatoff, and forbidden to 
teach or pubhsh But after this time his literary activity 
begins agam, and, besides separate works, the leading 
Russian reviews, such as Old and New Russia, The His- 
torical Messenger, and The Messenger of Europe, contaiu 
many contributions from his pen of the highest value 
In 1885 also died Constantine Kavelin, the author of 
many valuable works on Russian law, and Kalatcheff, who 
published a classical edition of the old Russian codes 
Ilovaiski and Gedeonoff have attempted to upset the 
general belief that the founders of the Russian empire were 
Scandinavians. Their opinions have been alluded to above 
(p 87) A good history of Russia was pubhshed by 
Ustnaloff (1855), but his most celebrated work was his Ustn.a- 
Tzarstvovame Petra VeWtago ("Eeign of Peter the Great”), kff 
in this many important documents first saw the light, and 
the circumstances of the death of the unfortunate Alexis 
weie made clear Russian writers of history have not 
generally occupied themselves with any other subject than 
that of then own country, but an exception may be found 
in the writings of Grauovski, such as AbVe Snger (1849) 

Four Hislcmcal (1850) So also Kudriav- 

tzoff, who died in 1850, wiote on "The Fortunes of Italy, 
fiom the Fall of the Roman Empire of the "West till its 
Reconstruction by Charlemagne ” He also wrote on " The 
Roman Women as described by Tacitus ” We may add 
Kareyeff, now professoi at Waisaw, •who has written on 
the condition of the French peasantry before the Revolu- 
tion Other wi iters on Russian histoiy have been Pogo- 
dme, •who compiled a History of Russia till the invasion of 
the Mongols, 1871, and especially Zabiehn, who has written 
a History of Russian Life from the most Remote Times 
(1876), and the Pnvate Lives of the Czannas and Czars 
(1869 and 1872) Leshkoff has written a History of Rus- 
sian Laio to the 18th Century, and Tchitcheriii a Histoiy of 
Pi omncial Institutions m Russia in the 17th Century (1856) 

To these must be added the work of Zagoskin, History of 
Law in the State of Muscovy (Kazan, 1877) Prof Michael 
Kovalevski, of the university of Moscow, is no'w publish- 
ing an excellent work on Communal Land Tenure, in which 
he investigates the remains of this custom throughout 
the world. Of the valuable history of Russia by Prof 
Bestuzheff-Riumin (1872) one volume only has appeared, 
the introductory chapters giving an account of the sources 
and authoritieB of Russian history are of the highest value. 

It IS the most critical history of Russia which has yet 
appeared. In 1885 Dubrovin published an excellent his- 
tory of the revolt of Pugatcheff The valuable work by 
Messrs Pipiu and Spasovich, History of Slavonic Litera- 
tures, is the most complete account of the subject, and 
has been made more generally accessible to Western stu- 
dents by the German translation of Pech The History of 
Slavonic Literature by Schafarik, published in 1826, has 
long been antiquated Previous to this, a history of 
Russian literature by Paul Polevoi had appeared, which has 
gone through two editions. It is modelled upon Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, The account of 
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the Polish rebellion of 1863 by Perg, published m 1873, 
which gave many startling and picturesque episodes of 
this celebrated struggle, has now been withdrawn from 
circulation It appeared originally in the pages of the 
Eussian magazine, Starina 

Kecent Since the death of Lermontoff the chief Eussian poet 

poets ^]],o has appeared is Nicholas Nekrasoff, who died in 1877 
He has left six volumes of poetiy, which m many respects 
remind us of the writings of Crabbe, the poet dwells 
mainly upon the melancholy features of Piussian hfe. He 
IS of that realistic school in which Russian authors so much 
resemble Enghsh Another writer of poetry deserving 
mention is Ogarieff, for a long time the companion in 
exile of Herzen in England, many of his compositions 
appeared in the Polar Stat of the latter, a medley of 
prose and verse, which contains some very important 
papers, including the interesting autobiographical sketches 
of Herzen, entitled Btloe Pumi (“The Past and my 
Thoughts”) Maikoff at one time enjoyed great popu- 
larity as a poet , he is a kind of link between the present 
generation and that of Pushkin, of whose elegance of 
versification he is somewhat of an imitator Another poet 
of a past generation was Prince Yiazemski, whose works 
are now being collected Graceful lyrics have also been 
written by Mei, Pet (whose name would apparently prove 
Dutch extraction, Yeth), Stcherbina, and, going a little 
farther back, Yazikofi, the friend of Pushkin, and Khomi- 
akoff, celebrated for his Slavophile propensities To these 
may be added Mdlle Zhadovskaia, who died a short tune 
ago, Benediktoff, Podohnski, and Tiuteheff It will he 
seen that in Russia (as in England) lyrical poetry is almost 
the only form now cultivated It is becoming more and 
more coloured with imitations of the bilint and reproduc- 
tions of the old Russian past, which is perhaps getting 
treated somewhat fantastically, as was the old Irish life in ! 
the Irish melodies of Moore Occasionally Polonski con- 
tributes one of his exquisite lyiics to the Viestmb YevrojA 
(“European Messenger”) 

Pklo- Excellent works on subjects connected with Slavomc 

legists, philology have been published by Yostokoff, who edited the 
Ostromir Codex, mentioned above (p 103), and Sreznevski 
and Bodianski, who put forth an edition of the celebrated 
codex used at Eheims for the coronation of the French 
kings Since their deaths their work has been earned 
on by Prof Grote {Philological Investigations, also many 
critical editions of Russian classics) Budilovich, now a 
professor at Warsaw, Potebnya of Eharkoff, and Baudoin 
de Courtenay, who, among other services to philology, has 
described the Slavonic dialect spoken by the Resamans, a 
tribe livmg m Italy, in two villages of the Juhan Alps 
The songs (bilint) of the Russians have been collected by 
Zakrevski, Rihmkoff, Hiiferdmg, Barsoff, and others, and 
their national tales by Sakharoff, Afanasieff, and Erlen- 
vein. Kotliarevski, Tereshenko, and others have tieated of 
their customs and superstitions, but it is to be regretted 
that no one as yet has made a complete study of the 
vexed question of Slavomc mythology. At the present 
time Stanislaus Mikutzki, piofessor.at the university of 
Warsaw, is publishing his Materials for a Dictionary of 
the Boots of the Russian and all Slavonw Dialects, but, 
unfortunately, it represents a somewhat obsolete school of 
philology The Early Russian Text Society continues its 
useful labours, and has edited many interesting monu- 
ments of the older Slavonic literature Quite recently 
two valuable codices have been printed in Russia, Zogra- 
phus and Marianus, interesting versions of the Gospels in 
Paleeoslavonic. They were edited by the learned Groat 
Jagid, who now occupies the chair of Sreznevski in St 
Petersburg An excellent Tolhovi Slovar Yehkoiusshago 
YaziJca (“Explanatory Dictionary of the Great Russian 
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Language”), by Dahl, has gone into a second edition. 
Alexander Hiiferdmg published some valuable works 
on ethnology and philology, among others on the Polabes, 
an extinct Slavomc tribe who once dwelt on the banks of 
the Elbe Although they have produced some good Sla- 
vomc scholars, the Russians have not exhibited many 
works m the field of classical or other branches of philo- 
logy Exception, however, must be made in favour of the 
studies of Tchubinoff in Georgian, Minayeff in the Indian, 
and Tzvetayeff in the old languages of Italy 

In moral and mental philosophy the Russians have pro- 
duced but few authors We meet with some good mathe- 
maticians, Ostrogradski among others, and m natural 
science the publications of the Society for Natural History 
at Moscow have attracted considerable attention 

Since the Bans Godunof of Pushkin, which was theEecent 
firot attempt m Russia to produce a play on the Shake- 
speanan model, many others have appeared in the same 
style A fine trilogy was composed by Count A Tolstoi 
on the three subjects, The Death of Ivan the Terrihk 
(1866), The Czar Feodor (1868), and The Czar Sons 
(1869). ether plays of merit have been written by 
Ostrovski and Potiekhm 

Many excellent literary journals and magazines make Serials, 
their appearance in the country, among these may 
especially be mentioned the time-honoured Tiestnil Yevropt 
(“Messenger of Europe”), which contains some of the 
most brilhant writing produced in the Russian empire 
lih& IstoiichesLi YiestniL (“Historical Messenger”) is full 
of curious matter, and does not coufine itself merely to 
Russian subjects It is edited by M Shubmski, the 
author of some pleasant sketches on the manners of 
Russia in the old time On the contrary Stanna (the 
“Antiquary,” if we may so freely translate the original 
name) is entirely Russian, and is a valuable repertory of 
documents concerning the history of the country, and 
memoirs, especially relating to the latter part of the 17t]i 
century The highly interesting magazine Drevnaia % 

JVovaia Bossia did not protract its existence beyond six 
years, having come to an end m 1881 Many of the best 
Russian writers contributed to it, it contains much valuable 
material for the student of history. The Russhn Arlhv 
is edited by M Bartemeff, and has long been celebrated ; 
some of the most important notes on Russian history 
of the 18th and 19th century have appeared m this 
journal Daring the last few years extensive excava 
tions have been made in many parts of Russia, and much 
has been done to throw light upon the prehistoric period 
of the country. A large “ kurgan,” called Gherm Mogila, 
or the Elack Grave, was opened by Samokvasoff in the 
government of Tchernigoff and described m the pages of Old 
and New Russna. Explorations have been carried on on 
the site of Bolgari, the ancient capital of the Ugnan 
Bolgars on the Yolga, One of the most active workers in 
this field was the late Count TJvaroff (d. 1884), w^ho pub- 
lished a valuable monograph on the Stone Age in Russia, 
and many other important works 

A few woids must he said on the literatuie of the Eussian The Little 
dialects, the Little and White Russian The Little Eussian is Eusaian. 
iich in sTca^ (tales) and songs Pecuhai to them is the dma, dialect, 
a narrative poem which corresponds in many particulars with the or Malo- 
Russian hihna Since the commencement of the present century, russian, 
when callosity was first aioused on the subject of national poetry, 
the Little Eussian have been repeatedly edited, as by 

Maksimovich Metlmski and otheis An elaborate edition (far 
surpassing the eailier ones) was commenced by Dragomanoff 
and Antonovich, hut as yet only one volume and a portion of a 
second have made their appeal aiice Jnst as the hilmt of the 
Great Russians, so also these dumi of the Little Russians admit 
of classification, and they have been divided by their latest editors 
as follows . — (1) the songs of the dnizhma, treating of the early 
ptmees and their followers , (2) the Cossad: penod [Komohestio), 
in which the Cossacks are found in contmual warfare with the 
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Polisli paiis and ilie attempts of the Jesuits to introduce the South Eussian Revolutionists ” He is the gieat national poet of 
EomaH Catholic icligion , (3) the period of the HaidainabSj ■who the Southern Russians A. complete edition of his with 

formed the nucleus of the national party, and prolonged the inteiesting biographical notices— one contiihuted by the novelist 
struggle The giadnal hieak up of the military republic of these Tuigeniett — appeared at Piagae in 1876 Besides the national 
sturdy fieebooters has already been desenbed songs, evcellent collections of the South Russian folk-tales hare 

The foundation of the Little Russian literature (written, as appeared, edited by Diagomanoff, Rudehenko, and otheis Manyoi 
opposed to the oral! vas laid by Han Kotliaievski (1769-1838) these are still recited by the '‘tchumaki” oi wandeiing pedlars A 
■uhosa travesty of pait of the jEmuI enjovs gieafc populautj^ among valuable "work is the Zti'pisk% o Yiizlinoi Rossii ( Papeis on Southern 
some of Ins countiymcn Otheis, however, object to it as tending Russia ’), published atSt Peteisbnig in 1857 by Panteleimon Kuhsh 
to br ing the language oi dialect into iidicule A truly national After he got into trouble (with Rostomaroff and Shevchenko) for 
Sliev- poet appeared in Taus Shevchenko, bom at the village of Kirilovka his political views, the late woiks of this antlioi show him to 
chenko. in the government of Kieff, m the condition of a serf The strange have undei gone a complete change Other wi iters using the Little 
adventures of his eaily life he lias told us iu his autobiography Russian language are Maiko-Vovchok (that is, Madame Eugenia 
He did not get his fieedom tdl some time aftei he had readied Markovich), and Ynii Fedkonch, who employs a dialect of Buko- 
inanhood, when he was pui chased from liis master by the genei- vina Fedkovicli, like Shevchenko, sprang fiom a peasant family, 
ons efforts of the poet Zhukovski and others Besides poetiy, and served as a soldiei in the Austiian army against the Fieneh 
he occupied himself vitli painting with considerable success He duiing the Italian campaign Hatuially we find his poems filled 
unfortunately became obnoxious to the Goveinment, and was with descnptions of life in the camp Like the Croat Pi eiadovid, 
punished with exile to Siberia from 1847 to 1857. He did not lie began wiitmg poetiy in the German language, till he was turned 
long survive his return, cljing in 1861, aged forty-six No one into moie natural paths by some patriotic friends A collection 
has described with greater vigour than Shevchenko the old days of of songs of Bukovxna was published at Kieff in 1876 by Lona- 
tlie Ukraine In his youth he listened to the village tiaditions chevski At the present time Eugene Zelechowski continues his 
handed down by the priests, and lie has faithfully reproduced valuable Dictwna} ij of Little Russian, of which about one half has 
them The old times of Nahvaiko, Doioshenko, and others live appealed This piomises to be a very useful book, foi up to the 
over again Like Gogol he is too fond of desenbing scenes of piesent time students have been obliged to rest satisfied with 
bloodshed In the powerful poem entitled HaidainaLvfe have a the scanty publications of Levchenko, Piskunoff, and Yerchiatzlci 
graphic picture of the horrors enacted by Gonta aud his followers Theie is a good grammar by Osadtza, a pupil of Miklosicli 
at Uman The sketches are almost too realistic Like Bums In the "White Eussian dialect are to be found only a few songs, "White 

with the old Scottish songs, so Shevchenko has reproduced with the exception of portions of the Scriptures and some legal Russian 
admirably the spun: of the lays of the Ukraine All those familiai documents A valuable dictionary was published a short time ago dialect 
with his works wuU remomher the charming httle lyrics with which by Nosovicli, but this is one of the most neglected of the Russian 
they are interspeised The funeral of the poet was a vast public dialects, as the pait m which it is spoken is one of the dreaiiest 
procession , a great cairn, suimounted with a cross, was laised of the empire Collections of White Russian songs have been 
over his remains, where he lies buned near Kanioff on the banks published by Shein and otheis For details regarding this and the 
of the Dnieper His grave has been styled the “Mecca of the other Russian dialects see SiAVS (W E. M ) 
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RUSTCHUK (Rirs(5iJK), a city of Rulgana, Turkey m 
Europe, on the south bank of the Danube, opposite 
Gmrgevo, at the point where the river receives the waters 
of the Lom, a fine stream from the northern slopes of the 
Balkans. Since 1867 it has been connected by rail (139 
miles) with Yarna The town was nearly destroyed by the 
Russian bombardment from Giurgevo m 1877, and the 
military works have since been dismantled in terms of the 
treaty of Berlin Its position on the river frontier of 
Turkey long made it a place of strategic importance 
In 1871 the population was about 23,000 (10,800 Turks, 
7700 Bulgarians, 1000 Jews, 800 Armenians, 500 Gipsies, 


800 Wallachians and Serbs, 400 Western Europeans), and 
in 1881 it was returned as 26,163. 

In the tune of the Romans Rustohuk was one of the foitifled 
points along the line of the Danube In the TahuU Reutingenana 
it appears as Priaca, in the Antomne Itvmrary as Serantapnsta, in 
the JVotoffi as Seragmtaprista, and in Ptolemy as Pnste Polls 
Destroyed by the barbarian invasion, the town recovered its 
importance only m comparatively modem times In 1810 it was 
eaptored hy the Russians, and on his departure next year Kutusoff 
destroyed the forbflcatious In 1828-29 and again in 1863-54 it 
played a part m the Russo-Turkish War, and m 1877, as already 
mentioned, it was nearly destroyed 

RUTH, Book of The story of Ruth, the Moabitess, 
great-grandmother of David, one of the Old Testament 
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Hagiographaj is usually reckoned as the second of the five 
Megilloth or Festal Eolls This corressponds to 

the Jewish, practice of reading the hook at the Feast of 
Pentecost ^ Spanish MSS , however, place Euth at the 
head of the Megilloth (see C.-timcLES) , and the Talmud, 
in a well-known passage of Baba BatJira, gives it the 
first place among all the Hagiographa. On the other 
hand the Septuagmt, the Yulgate, and the English version 
make Euth follow Judges It has sometimes been held 
that this was its original place in the Hebrew Bible also, 
or rather that Euth was originally reckoned as an aiipen- 
dix to Judges, since it is only by doing this, and also by 
reckoning Lamentations to J eremiah, that all the books of 
the Hebrew canon can be reduced to twenty-two, the 
number assigned by Josephus and other ancient authori 
ties But it has been shown in the article Lame^ttatio^ts 
(g;v) that the argument for the su23eiior antiquity of this 
way of reckoning breaks down on closer examination, and, 
while it was very natural that a later rearrangement 
should transfer Euth from the Hagiographa to the histor- 
ical books, and place it between Judges and Samuel, no 
motive can he suggested for the opposite change That 
the book of Euth did not originally form part of the series 
of Prophetse, pnoica (Judges-Kings) is further probable 
from the fact that it is quite untouched by the jirocess of 
“ prophetic ” or “ Deuteronomistic ” editing, which gave 
that seues its present shape at a time soon after the fall 
of the kingdom of Judah , the narrative has no affinity 
with the point of view which looks on. the whole history 
of Israel as a series of examples of divme justice and 
mercy lu the successive rebellions and repentances of the 
people of God.’- But if the book had beeu known at the 
time when the history from Judges to Kings was edited. 
It could hardly have beeu excluded from the collection , 
the ancestry of David was of greater interest than that of 
Saul, which is given m 1 Sam ix 1, wheieas the old 
history names no ancestor of David beyond his father i 
Jesse. In truth the book of Euth does not ofier itself as 
a document written soon after the period to which it 
refers; it presents itself as dealing with times far back 
(Euth 1 1), and takes obvious delight in depicting details 
of antique life and obsolete usages, it views the rude 
and stormy period before the institution of the kingship 
through the softening atmospheie of time, which imparts 
to the scene a gentle sweetness very difieient from the 
harsher colours of the old narratives of the book of 
Judges. In the language, too, there is a good deal that 
makes for and nothing that makes against a date sub- 
sequent to the captivity, and the very designation of a 
period of Hebrew history as “ the days of the judges ” is 
based on the Deuteronomistic additions to the hook of 
Judges (ii. 16 sg') and does not occur till the period of 
the exile An inferior limit for the date of the book 
cannot be assigned with precision It has been argued 
that, as the author seems to take no ojffence at the marriage 
of Israelites with Moabite women, he must have lived 
before the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra ix ; Keh 
xiii ) ; but the same argument would prove that the book 
of Esther was written before Ezra, and indeed “ a disposi- 
tion to derive prominent Jewish families from proselytes 
prevailed to a much later date,” and finds expression in 
the Talmud (see 'Wellhausen-Bleek, p. 205) The lan- 
guage of Euth, however, though post-classical, does not 
seem to place it among the very latest Old Testament 
books, and the manner in which the story is told is as 
remote from the legal pragmatism of Ohromcles as from 
the prophetic jeragmatism of the editor of the older 
histones Th e tone of simple piety and gracionsiiBSS 
^ The religions pragmatism lacking in tlie original is in part 
supplied by the Targum (i. 6, 6). 
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which runs through the nanative, unencumbered by the 
liedantry of Jewish legality, seems to indicate that the 
book was written befoie all the living impulses of Jewish 
literature were choked by the gi owing influence of the 
doctors of the law In this respect it holds in Hebrew 
piose writing a position analogous to that of the older 
Chohna m Hebrew poetiy But the triumph of the scribes 
in literature as well as m law was not accomplished till 
long after the time of Ezra 

'Yellhamen in Bleek, 4th edition, p 204 sy, finds the 
clearest indication of the date of Euth in the appended 
genealogy, Euth iv 1 8-22 , compare his remarks in 
P/ol Gcsc/i Israels, p 227 (Eng tr , jip 217 sq) Salma 
(Salmon), father of Boaz, is a tribe foreign to old J udah, 
which was not father ” of Bethlehem till after the exile, 
and the names of Salma’s ancestors are also open to criti- 
cism. But this genealogy is also found in Chronicles, 
and IS quite m the manner of other genealogies in the 
same book That it wms boi rowed from Chronicles and 
added to Euth by a later hand seems 'ceitain, for the 
author of Euth cleaily recognizes that Obed w^as legally 
the son of Mahlou, not of Boaz (iv 5, 10), so that fiom 
his standpoint the appended genealogy is all wrong. 

The design of the book of Euth has been much dis- 
cussed and often m too narrow a spirit , for the author is 
an artist who takes manifest dehght in the touching and 
graceful details of his picture, and is not simply guided 
by a design to impart historical information about David’s 
ancestors, or enfoice some particular lesson How the 
interest of the story, as a work of art, culminates in the 
marriage of Boaz and Euth, not in the fact that their son 
was David’s ancestor, which, if the book originally ended 
with iv. 17, is only mentioned in a cursory way at the 
close of the story Had the author’s mam design been to 
illustrate the history of the house of David, as many 
critics think, or to make the point that the noblest stock 
m Israel was sprung from an alien mother (Wellhausen), 
this design would certainly have been brought into more 
prominence The marriage acquires an additional interest 
when we know that Euth was David’s great-grandmother, 
hut the mam interest is independent of that, and lies in 
the happy issue of Fuiith and Haomi from their troubles 
through the loyal iieifoimance of the kinsman’s part by 
Boaz Doubtless the writer meant his story to be an 
example to his own age, as well as an interesting sketch 
of the past , but this is effected simply by describing the 
exemplary conduct of Haomi, Euth, Boaz, and even Boaz’s 
harvesters. All these act as simple, kmdly, G-od-fearing 
people ought to act in Israel. 

Theie is one antique custom which the writer follows with 
peculiar interest and deseiihes with archseological detail as a thing 
which had evidently gone out of use in his own day By old 
Hehiew law, as hy the old law of Arabia, a wife who had been 
brought into her husband’s bouse by contract and payment of a 
puce to her father was not set free by the death of her busband 
to many agam at will The right to her hand lay with the 
neaiest heir of the dead Originally we must suppose, among the 
Hebrews as among the Arabs, this law was all to the disadvantage 
of the widow, whose band was simply pait of the dead man’s 
estate , but, while this remained so in Arabia to the time of 
Mohammed, among the Hebrews the law early took qiute an 
opposite turn , the widow of a man who died childless was held 
to have a right to have a son begotten on her by the next 
kins man , and this son was regarded as the son of the dead and 
succeeded to his inheiitance so that his name might not be cut 
off fiom Israel The duty of laising up a son to the dead lay upon, 
his brother, and in Dent xxv 5 is restiicted to the case when 
brothers live together In old times, as appeals fiom Gen. xxxvm , 
this was not so, and the law as put in the book of Euth appears 
to be that the neatest kinsman of the dead m generd had a 
right to “redeem for himself" the dead man’s estate, but at the 
same time was bound to marry the widow The son of this 
marriage was reckoned as the dead man’s son and succeeded to 
his property, so that the "redeemer” had only a temporary 
usufruct in it Haomi was too old to be married in tbis way, but 
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slie had certain rights over her htishand's estate which, the next 
kinsman had to bny up before he could enter on the piopeity 
And this he was willing to do, hut he was not walling also to 
marry Ruth and heget on her a son who would take the name ana 
estate of the dead and leave him out of pocket He therefore 
withdiaws and Boaz comes in in his place That this is the sense 
of the transaction is clear , there is, howeyei, a little obscmity iii 
IV 5, where one letter seems to lave fallen out and we must read 
on D31) translate “What day thou huyest the field 

from Naomi thou must also huy^ Ruth,” &c Corap vv 9,, 10 
Among older commentanes special mention maybe made of J B Camzov 
Cottoiuni tammi-abthlKurn tn hbellum Ruth, Leipsic 1/Oj In recent 
timef Euth has usually been taken up by commentatora along 
<3*> (WRS) 

RUTHENIANS See Slats. For Euthemaa (Little 
Eussian) literature, see Russia. 

RUTHENIUM See Platiottm 

RUTHEEFURD, or Rutherfoed, Samuel (1600- 
1661), Scottish divine, was born about 1600 at the village 
of Nisbet in Roxburghshire He is supposed to have 
received his early education at J edburgh, and he entered 
the university of Edinburgh in 1617 He graduated M A 
in 1621, and two years afterwards was elected professor 
of humanity On acconnt of some alleged indiscretion 
or irregularity connected with his marriage in 1625, he 
resigned his professorship in that year, but, after study- 
lag theology, he was m 1627 appointed mimster of An- 
woth, Kirkcudbrightshire, where he displayed remarkable 
diligence and zeal, alike as preacher, pastor, and student, and 
soon took a leading place among the clergy of Galloway 
In 1636 his first book, entitled Ducei citationes de Graha 
— an elaborate treatise against Arminiamsm — appeared at 
Amsterdam, and attracted some attention both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent Combined with his strict 
and non-conforming presbyterianism, the severe Calvinism 
set forth in this work led to a prosecution by the new 
bishop of the diocese, Sydserff, m the High Commission 
Court, first at TTigtown and afterwards at Edinburgh, with 
the result that Rutherfurd was deposed from his pastoral 
office, and sentenced to confinement in Aberdeen during 
the king’s pleasure His banishment lasted from September 
1636 to February 1638, and was cbiefiy remarkable for 
the epistolary activity he displayed, the greater number of 
his published Letters belonging to this period of his life. 
He was present at the signing of the Covenant in Edin- 
burgh in 1638, and afterwards at the meeting of the 
Glasgow Assembly the same year, which restored him to 
his parish In 1639 he was appointed professor of divin- 
ity in St Mary’s College, St Andrews, and shortly after- 
wards became colleague to Robert Blair in the church of 
St Andrews He was sent up to London in 1643 as one 
of the eight commissioners from Scotland to the West- 
minster Assembly. Arriving along with Baillie in Hovem- 
her, and remaining at his post over three years, he did great 
service to the cause of his party In 1642 he had pub- 
lished his Peaceable and Temperate Plea for PavPs Presby- 
t&me tn Scotland, and the sequel to it in 1644 on The Dm 
Bight of Presbyteries provoked Milton’s contemptuous 
reference to '‘mere A S and Rutherfurd” m his sonnet 
On the New Forcers of Conscience under the Long ParHament 
In 1644 also appeared Rntherfurd’s Lex Bex, a Dispixte for 
the Just Prerogative of Bing and People, which gives him a 
lecoguized place among the early writers on constitutional 
lawj it was followed by The Diviiie Bight of Church 
Government (1646), and Free Disputation against Pretended 
Liberty of Conscience (1649). Among his other works are 
the Tryal and Triumph of Faith (1645), Christ Dying 
and Drawing Sinners to Simself (1647), and Suivey of the 
Spiritual Antichist (1648) In 1647 he returned to 
St Andrews to become principal of the NTew College there, 
and in 1648 and 1651 he declined successive invitations to 
theological chairs at Harderwijk and Utrecht His last 
days were assailed by the persecution which followed the 


Restoration in 1660 His Lex Bex was ordered to be 
burned at the cross of Edinburgh, and also at the gate of 
the coRege. He was deprived of all his ofiSces, and on 
a charge of high treason was cited to appear before the 
ensuing parliament His health, however, now utterly 
broke down, and knowing that be had not long to live he 
drew Up, on 26th February 1661, a Testimony, which was 
posthumously published He died on the 20th of the 
following March 

The fame of Rutherfurd now rests principally upon his remaik- 
ahle Letters, on which 'Wodrow thus comments He seems to 
have outdone even himself as well as everybody else m his admir- 
able and every way singular letters, which, though jested upon bj 
urofaue wits because of some familial expressions, yet will he owned 
of all who have any relish of piety to contain such sublime flights of 
devotion and to he fraughted with such massy thoughts as loudly 
speak a soul united to Jesua Christ in the closest embraces, and must 
needs at once ravish and edify every serious reader In addition 
to the other w'orks already mentioned, Eutheifuidpublisheam 1651 
a treatise De Divinco Ft omdentiu, against Molimsm, Socinianism, 
and Aiminiamsm, of winch Richard Baxtei, not without justice, 
lemarked that '‘as the Lctteis weie the best piece so this was the 


woist he bad evei read ” , 

Tbelettas, to the number of 215,werefest published anonymously by MWard, 
an amanuensis, afcRotteidam. m 1654 They ha^eheen fieqaent^ repn^ 
best edition (363 letters) being that by Rev A A Bonar, 1848, with a sketch of 
his life See also a short Life by Eev Dr Andrew Tiiomsoa, 1884 


BUTHERGLEH, an ancient royal burgh of Lanaik- 
sbire, Scotland, is situated near the left bank of the Clyde, 
2 miles south-east of Glasgow, It consists chiefly of one 
long wide irregular street, with, narrow streets, wynds, and 
alleys branching from it at intervals The parish church 
IS situated near the centre of tie town, a little distance 
from the tower of the old church where the tieaty was 
made in 1297 with Edward I, by which Sir John Mon- 
teith agreed with the English to betray the Scottish heio 
Wallace The most important public building is tbe town- 
hall, a handsome structure with a large square tower. In 
the vicinity there are extensive collieries and ironworks, 
and the town possesses chemical works, a paper mill, a 
pottery, and a shipbuilding yard. The corporation consists 
of a provost, two bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and 
fifteen councillors. The population of the royal burgh in 
1871 was 9239, and in 1881 it was 11,473 

Butlieigleii was erected into a loyal bmgh by Xing David in 
1126 At this tune it included a portion of Glasgow, but m 1226 
the boundaries were rectified so as to exclude the whole of that 
City In early times it had a castle, which, was taken by Bxuce 
from the English in 1S13. It was kept in good repair till aftei the 
battle of Langside it was burnt by order of the regent Hurray 
After this the town for a time gradually decayed, the trade being 
absoibed by Glasgow Rutherglen is included in the Kilmarnock 
district of parliamentary burghs 

EUTILIUS CLAUDIUS NAMATIANUS is known to 


us as the author of a Latin poem in elegiac metre, describ- 
ing a coast voyage fiom Rome to Gaul in 416 ad The 
literary excellence of the work and the flashes of light 
which it throws across a momentous but dark epoch of 
history combine to give it exceptional importance among 
tbe relics of late Roman literature The poem was in two 
books ; the exordium of the first and the greater part of 
the second have been lost What remains consists of about 
700 lines 

The poet’s voyage took place in the late autumn of 41 6 
(i. 135 sg’.), and the veises as we have them were evi- 
dently written at or very near the time. The author is 
a native of southern Gaul, and belonged, like Sidonius, 
to one of the great governing families of the Gaulish pio- 
vinces His father, whom he calls Lachanius, had held 
high offices in Italy and at the imperial court, had been 
governor of Etruria and Umbria (consularis Tusciae) pro- 
bably in 389, when a Claudius is named in the Theodosian 
Code (2, 4, 5) as having held the office, then imperial 
treasurer (comes sacrarum largitionum), imperial recorder 
(quaestor), and governor of the capital itself (praefectus 
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tirhs) Eutihus boasts bis career to have been no less 
distingnisbed than bis father’s, and particularly indicates 
that be bad been secretary of state {magister oficiot um) 
and governor of tbe capital (i 157, 427, 467, 561) It is 
probable that a certain ISTamatius named in tbe Tbeodosian 
Code (6, 27, 15) as magister oficiorum of tbe year 413 is 
no other than our poet. Tbe true bterary man is apt to 
be inordinately proud of pobtical distinction, and Rutilms 
celebrates bis OAvn praises m a style worthy of Cicero or 
Pliny At all events, be had lived long in the great world 
of the Western empire, and knew much of tbe inner history 
of bis time After reaching manhood, be bad passed 
through tbe tempestuous period that stretches between the 
death of Theodosius (395) and the fall of tbe usurper 
Attains, which occurred near the date when our poem was 
written He had witnessed the chequered career of Stihcho 
as actual, though not titular, emperor of the West , he had 
seen the hosts of Eadagaisus rolled back from Italy, only 
to sweep over the helpless provinces of Gaul and Spain, 
the defeats and triumphs of Alaric, the three sieges and 
final sack of Rome, followed by the marvellous recovery of 
the city, Heraclian’s vast armament dissipated by a breath, 
and the fall of seven pretenders to the Western diadem 
Undoubtedly the sympathies of Rutilius were with those 
who during this period dissented from, and, when they 
could, opposed, the general tendencies of the imperial policy. 
We know from himself that he was the intimate of dis- 
tinguished men who belonged to the circle of the great 
orator Symmachus, — men who had scouted Stilicho’s com- 
pact with the Goths, and had led the Roman senate to 
support the pretenders Eugenius and Attalus m the 
vain hope of reinstating the gods whom Juhan had failed 
to save. 

■While making but few direct assertions about histoiical 
characters or events, the poem, by its very texture and spiiit and 
assumptions, forces on us important conclusions concerning the 
politics and religion of the time, which are not brought home to 
us with the same directness by any other authoiity The attitude 
of the writer towards paganism is remarkable The whole poem 
is intensely pagan, and is penetrated by the feeling that the world 
of literature and cultuie is and must remain pagan, that outside 
paganism hes a realm of barbarism The poet wears an air of 
exalted supeiiority over the religious innovators of his day, and 
entertains a buoyant confidence that the future of the ancient gods 
of Rome will not belie then gloiious past Invective and apology 
he scorns alike, nor troubles himself to show, with Claudian, even 
a suppressed giief at the indignities put upon the old religion by 
the new As a statesman, he is at pains to avoid offending those 
politic Christian senators over whom piide in their country had at 
least as great power as attachment to their new religion Only 
once or twice does Rutilius speak directly of Chiistianity, and 
then only to attack the monks, whom the tempoial authorities 
had haidly as yet recognized, and whom, indeed, only a short 
time beioie, a Christian empeioi had forced by thousands into 
the ranks of his army Judaism Rutilius could assail without 
wounding either pagans or Chiistians, hut he intimates, not 
obscurely, that he hates it chiefly as the evil root whence the 
rank plant of Chiistianity had sprung 

"We read in Gibbon that “Honoiius excluded all persons who 
were adverse to the catholic church from holding any office in the 
state,” that he “ obstinately rejected the service of all those who 
dissented from his leligion,” and that “the law was applied in 
the utmost latitude and rigorously executed ” Far different is 
the picture of political life impressed upon us by Rntilms His 
voice IS assuredly not that of a partisan of a discredited and over- 
borne faction We see by the aid of his poem a senate at Rome 
composed of past office-holders, the majority of whom were 
certainly pagan still We discern a Christian section whose 
Chiistianity was political rather than religious, who were Romans 
first and Christians afterwards, whom a new breeze m politics 
might easily have wafted back to the old religion Between these 
two sections the broad old Roman toleration reigns Some 
ecclesiastical histoiians have fondly imagined that after the sack 
of Rome the bishop Innocent returned to a position of practical 
predominance No one who faiily reads Rutiluis can chensh 
this idea The air of the capital, perhaps even of Italy, was 
still charged with paganism The court was far in advance of 
the people, and the persecuting laws were in large part incapable 
of execution 
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Peihaps the most interesting lines m the whole poem are those 
in which Rutilius assails the memory of “dire Stilicho,” as he 
names him Stilicho, “feanng to suffer all that had caused 
himself to be feared,’’ annihilated those defences of Alps and 
Apennines which the provident gods had interposed between the 
baibanans and the Eteinal City, and planted the cruel Goths, his 
“skin-clad” minions, in the very sanctiiaiy of the empiie His 
wile was wickeder than the wile ot the Tiojan horse, than the wile 
of Althsea or of Scjlla May Hero rest trom all the torments of 
the damned, that they may seize on Stilicho, for Nero smote his 
own mother, but Stilicho, the mother of the w'oild • 

We shall not err in supposing that we have here (what we find 
nowhere else) an authentic expression of the feeling entertained hy 
a majority of the Roman senate concerning Stilicho He had but 
imitated the policy of Theodosius with regard to the barbarians ; 
but even that great emperor had met with passive opposition from 
the old Roman families The relations, however, between Alaric 
and Stilicho had been closer and more mystenous than those 
between Alanc and Theodosius, and men who had seen Stilicho 
snirounded by his bodyguard of Goths not unnaturally looked 
on the Goths who assailed Rome as Stilicho’s avengers It is 
noteworthy that Rutilius speaks of the crime of Stilicho in terms 
far different from those used hy Orosius and the historians of the 
lower empire They believed that Stilicho was plotting to make 
his son emperor, and that he called in the Goths in order to climb 
higher Rutilius holds that he used the baiharians merely to save 
himself from impending luin The Christian historians assert 
that Strlrcho desrgned to restore pagamsm To Rutilms he is 
the most uncompromising foe of paganism His crowning sin 
(recorded by oui poet alone) was the destruction of the Sibyllme 
books— a sin worthy of one who had decked his wife in the spoils 
of "Victoiy, the goddess who had for centuries presided over the 
deliberations of the senate This cimie of Stilicho alone is 
sufficient in the eyes of Rutilius to account for the disasters that 
afterwards befell the city, just as Merobaudes, a generation or two 
later, tiaced the miseries ot his own day to the overthrow of the 
ancient ntes of Vesta 

With regard to the form of the poem, Rutilius handles the 
elegiac couplet with great metrical purity and fieedom, and 
betrays many signs of long study in the elegiac poetry of the 
Augustan era The Latin is unusually clean for the times, and is 
generally fairly classical both in vocabulary and construction The 
taste of "Rutihus too is comparatively puie If he lacks the genius 
of Claudian, he also lacks his overloaded gaudmess and his large 
exaggeration, and the directness of Rutilms slunes by companson 
with the laboured complexity of Ausonms It is common to caR 
Claudian the last of the Roman poets That title might fairly be 
claimed for Rutilius, unless it be reserved for MeioWdes At 
any rate in passmg from Riitihus to Sidomus no reader can fail to 
feel that he has left the region of Latin poetry for the region of 
Latm veise 

Of the many interesting details of the poem we can only mention 
a few At the outset we have an almost dithyiambic address to 
the goddess Roma, whose glory has ever shone the brighter for 
disaster, and who will use once more in her might and confound 
hei haihaiiaii foes The poet shows as deep a consciousness as any 
modem historian that the grandest achievement of Rome was the 
spiead of law Next we get incidental but not ummportant 
references to the destruction of roads and pioperty wrought by the 
Goths, to the state of the havens at the months of the Tiber and 
the geneial decay of nearly all the old commercial ports on the coast 
Most of these were as desolate then as now Rutilms even exaggerates 
the desolation of the once important city of Cosa m Etruria, 
whose walls have scarcely changed from that day to ours The 
port that served Pisse, almost alone of all those visited hy Rutilius, 
seems to have letamedits prosperity, and to have foreshadowed the 
subsequent greatness of that city. At one point on the coast the 
villagers everywhere weie “soothing their weaned hearts with holy 
merriment,” and were celebrating the festival of Osiris 
Alienating MSS of Eutilius are later than 1494, and are copies from a lost 
copy of an. ancient MS once at the monasteiy of Bohio, which ctisappeaied ahont 
1700 The edtito pnnceps is that hy J B Pins (Bologna, 1520), and the princi- 
pal editions since have Been those hy Barth (1623), P Burman (1731, in hia edition 
of the minor Latin poets), Wemsdorf (1778, part of a similai collection), Zumpt 
(1840), and the ontical edition by Lucian Muller (Teuhnei, Leipsic, 1870) Miiller 
writes the poet’s name as Claudius Rutilius Namatianus, instead of the usual 
Rahlius ClaudiaaNamatianiis, hut if the identification of the poet’s father with 
the Claadlus mentioned in the Theodosian Code he correct, Muller is prohahly 
wiong Rutilms lecelves moie or less attention from all writers on the histoiy 
or literature of the times, but a lucid chapter in Beugnot, Htstoire de la Destruo- 
tton, da Pagantsme en Occident (1885), may he especially mentioned It shonld be 
noted that m nsing the passage concerning Stilicho we have ventured to read the 
line at ii 4a thus — Jhacae cladts detenor e dolo, the change from the MSS. 
reading Illatae cladta libenore dolo (preserved m all editions) seems demanded 
by the context, as well as by the sense (J, 5 R ) 

RUTLAND, the smallest county ia England, is bounded See 
N. and H E by Lincolnsbire, S.E by Northamptonshire, 
andW. by Leicestershire Its shape is extremely irregular. 
The greatest length from north-east to south-west ia about 
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20 miles, and the greatest breadth from east to “webt about 
16 miles The area is 94,889 acres, or about 148 square 
miles The surface is pleasantly undulating, ridges of high 
ground running east and ^\est, separated by rich and luxu- 
riant valleys, generally about half a mile in breadth The 
principal valley is that of Catmoss to the south of Oakham, 
having to the north of it a tract of table-land commanding 
an extensive prospect into Leicestershire 

The Welland, which is navigable to Stamford, floras 
north-east, forming the greater part of the boundary of 
the county with Northamptonshire The Gwash or Wash, 
■which rises in Leicestershire, flows eastwards through the 
centre of the county, and j ust beyond its borders, enters 
the Welland in Lincolnshire The Chater, also rising m 
Leicestershire and flowing eastwards enters the Welland 
about two miles from Stamford The Eye flows south- 
eastwards along the borders of Leicestershire. The county 
belongs almost entirely to the Jurassic formation, consist- 
ing of Liassic and Oolitic strata — the harder strata, chiefly 
limestone containing iron, forming the hills and escarp- 
ments, and the clay-beds the slopes of the valleys The 
oldest rocks are those belonging to the Lower Lias in the 
north-west The bottom of the vale of Catmoss is formed 
of marlstone rock belonging to the Middle Lias, and its 
sides are composed of long slopes of Upper Lias clay. The 
Upper Lias also covers a large area in the west of the 
county. The lowest series of the Oolitic formatioa is the 
Northampton sands bordering Northamptonshire The 
Lincolnshire Oohtio limestone prevails in the east of the 
county north of Stamford. It is largely quarried for 
building purposes, the c]_uarry at Ketton being famous 
beyond the boundaries of the county. The Great Oohte 
prevails towards the south-east Formerly the iron was 
largely dug and smelted by means of the -wood in the 
extensive forests, and the industry is again reviving 

AgneiiUuie — In the eastern and south-eastern districts the soil 
IS light and shallow. In the othei districts it consists chiefly of 
a tenacious hut fertile loam, and in the fertile lale of Catmoss 
the soil is either clay or loam, or a mixtuie of tlie two The 
prevailing redness, which colours even the streams, is owing to 
the ferruginous limestone earned down from the slopes of the lulls 
The name of the county is hy some authonties deiivecl from tins 
characteristic of the soil, hub the explanation is doubtful Tho 
eastern portions of the county are chiefly under tillage and the 
western in grass Out of 94,889 acres no fewer than 86,477 acies 
in 1885 •were under cultivation, corn ciops occupying 22,820 acres, 
green mops 7520 acres, rotation grasses 6553 acies, and permanent 
pasture 47,816 acies Over 3000 acres -were nndei woodland 
The principal com crop is hailey, which occupied 9484 acies, but 
wheat and oats are also largely grown Turnips and swedes occupy 
about five-sixths of the area under green crops The learing of 
sheep and cattle occupies the chief attention ot the faimei Laige 
quantities of cheese are manufactured and sold as Stilton Cattle, 
principally shorthorns, numbered 19,810, of which 3054 -were cows 
and heifers in milk and in calf Sheep — Leicesteis and South 
Downs— numbered 80,881, horses 3062, jugs 3054, and poultry 
27,376 Accordingto the parhamentaiy leturn of 1873 the number 
of propnetora was 1425, of whom 861 possessed less than one acie 
The largest proprietors ivere the earl of Gainsborough 15,076, 
Lord Aveland 13,634, maiqms of Exeter 10,713, and George H 
finch 9182 

Railways — The main line of the Great Northern inteisects the 
north-eastern corner of the county, and branches of that system, of 
the London and Norfch-'Westem, and of the Midland connect it 
with all parts of the conntiy 

Administration and, Population , — Rutland compiises five hun- 
dreds and contains fifty -seven civil panshes, and part of the paiish 
of Stoke-Dry, which extends into Leicestershire Eormerly lepie- 
sented by tuo member's of parliament, since 1885 it letnms one 
only There is no municipal or parhamentaiy boiough The 
counfcyhas one court of quarter sessions, but is not subdivided for 
petty sessional purposes Ecclesiastically it is entirely in the 
diocese of Peteihorough The population was 21,861 xn. 1861, 
22,073 in 1871, and 21,434 m isM The average number of per- 
sons to an acie in 1881 was 0 23, and of acres to a person 4 43 

History and Antiqiiiiies —hx the time of the Romans the 
distnct now included in Rutlandshire was probably inhabited by 
the Contain, and was included in Flavia Ceesariensis Ermyn 
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Stiect traversed it in the noith-east, and theie was an important 
station at Great Casreiton As a sliiie it is latei than Domesday, 
■wlieH a. poition of it was included in Noitlianiptonsiiiie but tue 
meatei part in Nottingham It is lefeiied to as com Rotelaud 
in the fitth year of King John, in the document assigning a dowry 
to Queen Isabella, but loi a long time pievious to this the name 
RoteUml was applied to Oakham and the countiy louud it 
Edwaid, eldest son of Edmund of Langley, fifth son of Edwaid ill , 
was created call of Rutland, but the title became extmet in the 
royal house when Edwaul eail of Rutland was stabbed to death at 
the battle of Chffoid In 1525 the title was levived in the peison 
of Loid Ros, and the tenth eail was cieated duke lu l/(^ At 
the battle of Stamford in 1470 Lancaster was defeated by Edwaid 
lY The only old castle of winch there are impoitant lemains is 
Oakham, dating fiom the time of Heniy II , and remarkable foi 
Its K 01 man hall 

RUTLAND, a township and village of the United States, 
capital of Rutland county, Vermont, 117 miles north-nortli- 
west of Boston It is an important railway junction, 
being the terminus of several minor lines and the seat of 
machine-shops and engine-houses, hut its name is even 
better known through its quarries of white marble The 
population of the township was 12,149 and that of the 
village 7502 in 1880 

Chaiteied by New Hampshire in 1761 and again ehaiteicd as 
Bocialboiough m 1772 by New Yoik, Rutland became m 1775 
afoitified post on the gieat northcin militaiy load, and in 1781 
was made the chief townot Rutland county Between 1784 and 
1804 it was one of the capitals of the State 

RUYSBROECK, or Ruysbeoek, John, mystic, was 
born at Paiysbroek, near Biussels, about 1293, and died as 
first piior of the convent of Groeuendael, near Waterloo, in 
1381. See Mysiicisai, voL xvii p 133 

EUYSCH, Feederie (1638-1731), anatomist, was 
born at The Hague in 1638, and died at Amsterdam on 
February 22, 1731 See Anatomy, vol i p. 812 

RUYSDAEL, or Euisdaal, Jacob (c 1625-1682), 
the most celebrated of the Dutch landscapists, was born 
at Haarlem about 1625 The accounts of his life are 
very conflicting, and recent criticism and research have 
discredited much that was previously received as fact 
regarding his career. He appjears to have studied under 
his father Izaac Riiysdael, a landscape-painter, though 
other authorities make him the pupil of Berghein and of 
Albert van Everdingen The earliest date that appeals 
on his paintings and etchings is 1645 Three yeazs later 
he was admitted a member of the guild of St Luke m 
Haarlem, m 1659 he obtained the freedom of the city of 
Amsterdam, and "we know that he was resident there in 
1668, for in that year his name appears as a •witness to 
the marriage of Hobbema During his lifetime his woiks 
■were little appreciated, and he seems to have suffered from 
poverty In 1681 the sect of the Mcnnonites, with -whom 
he -was connected, petitioned the council of Haarlem for 
his admission into the almshouse of the town, and there 
the artist died on the 14th of March 1682 

The -works of Riiysdael may he studied in the Lonvie and the 
National GaUeiy, London, and m the colleotions at The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, and Diesden His favomite subjects aie 
simple woodland scenes, similar to those of Eveidingen and 
Hobbema, oi views of picturesque mills and cottages, or of ruined 
towers and temples, set upon broken ground, beside stieams or 
■waterfalls He is especially noted as a jiainter of trees, and his 
rendering of foliage, particulaily of oak leafage, is characterized 
hy the greatest spirit and precision His views of distant cities, 
such as that of Haarlem in the possession of the marquis of Bute, 
and that of Katwijk m the Glasgow Corpoiation Galleiies, cleaily 
indicate the influence of Rembrandt He frequently paints coast- 
scenes, and sea-pieces ivith breaking waves and stormy skies filled 
with wind-dnven clouds, but it is in Jus rendering of lonely 
forest glades that we find him at liis best The subjects of certain 
of his mountain scenes, with bold locks, waterfalls, and fir-tiees, 
seem to he taken from Norway, and have led to the supposition 
that he had tiavelled in that country "We have, however, no 
record of such a journey, and the works m question are piohably 
merely adaptations fiom the landscapes of Van Everdingen, whose 
manner he copied at one period Only a single architectural sub- 
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ject from liis biubh is knonn— an atlmiiable interior of the Xew 
Church, Auisteriiam, m the pos&e&biou of the mamuib of Bute Ihe 
prevailing hue of his landscapes is a full iieh gieen, uhioh how- 
ever, has darkened with time, while a clear giev tone is character- 
istic ot Ins sea-pieces 

The ait ol Rujsdael, while it shows little of the suentifie know- 
ledge ot later landscapists, is sensitive and poetic iii sentiment, and 
direct and skilful m techiiifpie Piguiea aie spaiiugly intioduced 
into his compositions, and such as oceiii are behe\ ed to he from the 
pencils of Adrian Tandevelde, Philip ^Vouwe^ man, and Jan Lingel- 
hach In his love of landscape foi itself, in his delight m the quiet 
and solitude of nature, the paintei is thoioughly mo'dein m feeling 

Euysdael etched a few plates, which were leproduced by Aniand 
Durand in 1878, with text by il Georges Duplessis The 
“Champ deBle” and the “Yoyageuis” are characteiized hv 
Duplessis as “ estampes de haute valeur qm peuvent etre regardtes 
eomme le& specimens les plus signihcatifs de I’ait du pa^'&agiote 
dans les Pays-Bas ” 

RUYSSELEDE, or Euisselede, a market-town of 
Belgium, in the province of TTest Flanders, 15 miles, south- 
east of Bruges It is best known as the seat of a great 
reformatory for boys, founded by the Government in 1849 
The population wns 6663 in 1874, and 6670 in 1881 

EUYTER, Michael Adeiam de (1607-1676;, a dis- 
tinguished Dutch naval officer, was born at Flushing, 24th 
March 1607. He began his seafaring life at the age of 
eleven as a cabin boy, and in 1036 was eutiusted by the 
merchants of Flushing with the command of a cruiser 
against the French pirates In 1640 he enteied the 
sei vice of the States, and, being appointed rear-admiral of 
a fleet fitted out to assist Portugal against Spam, specially 
distinguished himself at Cape St Vincent, 3d November 
1641. In the following year he left the service of the 
States, and, until the outlireak of war with England in 
1652, held command of a merchant vessel In 1653 a 
squadron of seventy vessels was despatched against the 
English, under the command of Admiral Tromp Buyter, 
who accompamed the admiral in this expedition, seconded 
him With great skill and bravery in the three battles 
which were fought with the English He was afterwards 
stationed in the Mediterranean, where he captured several 
Turkish vessels In 1659 he received a commission to 
join the king of Denmark in his war with the Swedes. 
As a reward of his services, the king of Denmark ennobled 
him and gave him a pension. In 1661 he grounded a 
vessel belonging to Tunis, released forty Christian slaves, 
made a treaty with the Tunisians, and reduced the 
Algerine corsairs to submission From his achievements on 
the west coast of Africa he was recalled in 1665 to take 
command of a large fleet which had been organized against 
England, and in May of the following year, after a long 
contest oflE the Horth Foreland, he compelled the English to 
take refuge in the Thames On June 7, 1672, he fought 
a drawn battle with the combined fl.eets of England and 
France, in Southwold or Sole Bay, and after the fight 
he convoyed safely home a fleet of merchantmen His 
valour was displayed to equal advantage in seveial engage- 
ments with the French and English in the foUowmg year. 
In 1676 he was despatched to the assistance of Spain 
against France in the Mediterranean, and, receiving a 
mortal wound in the battle on the 21st April off 
Messina, died on the 29th at Syracuse. A patent by the 
king of Spam, investing him with the dignity of duke, 
did not reach the fleet till after his death. His body 
was carried to Amsterdam, where a magnificent monu- 
ment to his memory was erected by command of the 
states-general 

See L%f6 of Ruyter by Biandt, Amsterdam, 1^87, and by Klopp, 
2d ed , Hanover, 1858 

BYAZAFT, a government of Central Eussia, is bounded 
by Moscow and Tula on the W., by Vladimir on the FT , 
and by Tamboff on the E and S , with an area of 16,255 
square miles, and a population of 1,713,581 in 1882. 
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Eyazafi it, an intermediate link between the central Gieat 
Bubbian governments and the Steppe governments ot the 
south-east, — the wide and deep \alley of the Oka, by which 
it IS traverbeJ from w-est to east, with a broad curve to the 
south, being the natural boundary between the two On 
the left of the Oka the suiface often coubibts of sands, 
marbhes, and forests, while on the right the fertile black- 
earth piaines begin, occupying especially the southern 
pait of the government (the districts of Eanenburg, 
Sapojok, and Dankoff). The whole of Ryazan is a plateau 
about 700 feet above the sea, but deeply cut by the river 
\alleyb and numerous lavines The geological formations 
represented are the Devonian, the Carboniferous, the 
Jmassic, and the Quaternary The Devonian appears in 
the deeper valleys in the south, and belongs to the well- 
known “ Malevka-Muraevnya horizon,” now considered as 
eqmvalent to the Cypruhna keiiato-stnata Upper 
Devonian deposits of the Eifel The Caiboniferons 
deposits are widely spread, and appear at the suiface in 
the bottorab of the ravines and valleys They contain 
strata of excellent coal between plastic blue clays, which 
aie vvoiked at several places Upper Carbonifeious lime- 
stones, as also sandstones, the age of which has not yet 
been determined, but which seem to be Lower Jurassic, 
cover the Carboniferous clays The Upper Jurassic de- 
posits are widely spread, but they have been much destroyed 
and now appear as separate insular tracts. They belong 
to the Oxford and Callovian horizons, the former contain- 
ing corals, which are very rare on the whole in the 
Russian Jurassic deposits The Quaternary deposits are 
represented by the Glacial boulder clay and more recent 
alluvial deposits, which occupy wide areas in the valley of 
the Oka Iron-ores, limestone, grindstone grits, potters’ 
clays, and thick beds of peat are worked, besides coal 
The northern parts of Eyazaii belong to the forest regions 
of Eussia, and, notwithstanding the wholesale destruction 
of forests m that part of the country, these (chiefly Coni- 
ferous) still cover one-third of the suiface in several dis- 
tricts In the south, where the proximity of the Steppes is 
felt, they are much less extensive, the prevailing species 
being oak, birch, and other deciduous trees They cover 
an aggregate area of more than 2 million acres 

The Oka is the chief river , it is navigable throughout, 
and receives the navigable Pronya, Pra, and Tsna, besides 
a great many smaller streams utilized for floating timber. 
Steamers ply on the Oka to Kasimoff and FTijni FTovgorod. 
The Don and the Lyesnoi Voionezh belong to Eyazafi m 
their upper courses only On the whole, the south dis- 
tricts are not well wateied Small lakes are numerous 
in the broad depression of the Oka and elsewhere, while 
extensive marshes cover the north-east districts , a few 
attempts at draining several of these on the banks of the 
Oka have resulted in the reclamation of excellent pasture 
lands. The chmate is a little warmer than at Moscow, the 
average temperature at EyazaS. being 41° 

The territory of Ryazan was occupied in the 9 th 
century by Finnish stems (Mordvinians, Mers, Muroms, 
and Meschers), wdiich for the most part have either given 
way before or disappeared amongst the Slavonian colonizers 
The population is now Great Russian throughout, and 
contains only a trifling admixture of some 6000 Tartars, 
1600 Poles, and 500 Jews m towns. Some Tartars 
immigrated into the Kasimoff region m the 15th century, 
and aie noted for their honesty of character as well as for 
their agricultural prosperity The people of the Pra river 
are described as Mescheriaks, but their manners and 
customs do not differ from those of the Russians 

The chief occupation m Eyazafi. is agriculture Out of 10, 100, 000 
acres only 838,000 are unfit for tillage 5,482,000 acres are 
under crops, and the annual produce is estimated at about 4,248,000 
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quarters of com and 972,000 quartets of potatoes The area under 
cultivation and the crops themselves are increasing, as also is the 
export of corn But even heie, in one of the wealthiest goiern- 
ments of Russia, the situation of the peasants is fai from satis- 
factory Cattle-breeding is rapidly tailing off on account of w ant 
of pasture lands, but hay, which is abundant, especially on the rich 
meadow lands of the Oha, is exported In 1882 theie weie 
283,500 horses, 262,200 cattle, and 839,600 sheep, the figuies 
having been 446,000, 297,000, and 847,000 respectively m 1858 
In the northern part of the govcinment various industiies aie 
earned on, such as boatbuilding, the preparation of pitch and tai, 
the manufacture of wooden vessels, sledges, &e Yaiious other 
petty trades, such as weaving, laee-making, and boot-making, are 
combined with agiicultiire ilanufactures also have lately begun 
to make progress, and m 1882 their aggiegate production reached 
13,000,000 roubles (cotton and flax-spmning mills, glass-woiks 
and metal-ware works, and distilleries, the last-named producing 
to the value of 1,850,000 roubles) Trade, especially in corn and 
other agricultural pioduee and in merchandise manufactured in 
the villages, is very active The railway from Ryazan to Moscow 
IS one of the most impoitant in Russia, from the amount of goods 
earned from the south-east Steppe governments The Oka is 
another artery of traffic, the aggregate amount shipped to oi 
sent from its ports within Ryazan reaching 3,634,000 cwts in 
1880 The government is divided into twelve districts, the chief 
towns of which, with their piopulations in 1883, are subjoined 
R\azau (30,325 inhabitants), Danlcoff (2475), Egonevsk (6055), 
Kasimoff (15,260), Mikhailoff (2720), Pronsk (1740), Ranenburg 
(4500), Eyazhsk (4265), Sapojok (2670), Skopin (10,260), Spassk 
(4320), and Zaraisk(5870) Ranenburg, Skopin, and Zaiaisk are 
important markets for corn and hemp Seveial villages, such as 
Miuaevnya, Dyedinovo (6600) and Lovtsy (loading places on the 
Oka), and Ukolovo (market for corn), have moie commerce and 
industry than the district towns. Large villages aie numerous, 
about sixty having each from 2500 to 7000 inhabitants 
The Slavonians began to colonize the region of Ryazafl as early 
as the 9th century, penetrating thither both fiom the noith-west 
(Great Russians) and from the Dnieper (Little Russians) As early 
as the 10th century the principality of Muiom and Ryazah is 
mentioned in the chronicles Dunng the following centuries 
this principality increased both m extent and in wealth and 
included parts of what are now the governments of Kaluga and 
Moscow Owing to the feitihty of the soil, its Russian popula- 
tion lapidly increased, while the Finnish stems which formerly 
inhabited it migrated farther east, or became merged among the 
Slavonians A dozen towns, all fortified and commeicial, are 
mentioned as belonging to the principality tow aids the end of the 
12th century The Mongolian invasion stopped all this develop- 
ment The horsemen of Batii burned and destioyed several towns 
in 1287, and killed many people, desolating the countiy The 
principality, however, still contmued to exist, its great princes 
stron^y opposed the annexation plana of Moscow, making alliance 
with the Mongols and with Lithuania, but they succumbed, and, 
the last of them, Ivan, having been imprisoned m Moscow, his 
prmeipahty was definitively annexed in 1517 

RyAZAN", capital of tlie above government, lies 119 
miles to the south-east of Moscow, on the elevated right 
bank of the Trubej, a mile above its junction with the 
Oka A wide prairie dotted with large villages, being the 
bottom of a former lake, spreads out from the base of the 
crag on which Ryazan stands, and has the aspect of an 
immense lake when it zs inundated in the spring Except 
one or two streets, the town is badly built, chiefly of wood, 
and ill-paved. It has often suffered from fire, and has few 
remains of former days The large church of Uspeusk 
dates from 1770. Those of Arkhangelsk and Kresto- 
vozdvijensk have preserved, however, their old archi- 
tecture, though obhterated to some extent by subsequent 
repairs, as also the archiepiscopal palace, formerly the 
‘‘terem” of the great princes The industries are un- 
developed, and the trade has less importance than might 
be expected from the position of the town in so rich a region 
It IS, however, an important railway centre, no less than 
15,000,000 cwts , chiefly of corn, being brought from the 
south-east and sent on to Moscow, while nearly 3,390,000 
cwts, of various manufactured and grocery wares are con- 
veyed in the opposite direction The loading place on the 
Oka also has some importance The population, 30,325 
iu 1883, is increasing but slowly 
The capital of Ryazafi principality was Ryazan— now Old Ryazan, 
a village close to Spassk, also on the Oka It is mentiotted in 
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annals as eaily as 1097, but continued to be the chief town of the 
principality only until the 14th century In the 11th century 
one ot the Kieff princes — piobably Yaroslaff Svyatoslavitch in 
1095 — ^founded, on the banks of a small lake, a fort which received 
the name of Pereyaslaff- Ryazanskiy In 1294 (or in 1335) the 
bishop of Mmom, compelled to leave his oun town and piobably 
following the usual policy of that epoch, — that of selecting a new 
town with no municipal tiaditions, as the nucleus of a new state, 
— settled m Pereyaslafl-Eyazanskiy, and thus gave newimpoitance 
to this formerly insignificant settlement The great princes of 
Ryazan followed his example and by-and-by completely abandoned 
the old republican town of Ryazah, transferring also its name to 
Pereyaslaft-Ryazanskiy In 1300 a congress of Russian piinces 
wns held there, and in the following yeai the town was taken hy 
the Moscow prmce It continued, however, to be the residence 
of the Ryazan princes until 1517 In 1365 and 1377 it was 
plundered and burned by Tartars, but in the two following 
centuiies (in 1460, 1513, 1521, and 1564) it was stiong enough 
to repel them Eaithen walls with toweis were erected after 
1301 , and in the 17th century a “kreml ” still stood on the high 
crag above the Trubej Ryazan became chief town of the Ryazah 
heutenancy in 1778 

RYBIMSK, or Eitibinsk, though but a district town of 
the government of Yaioslavl, with a permanent population 
(1883) of only 18,900, is, as being virtually the poit of 
St Petersburg on the Volga, one of the most important 
towns of the northern part of Central Russia It lies 54 
miles to the north-west of Yaroslavl, and is connected by 
rail (186 miles) with Bologoye, on the line between St 
Petersburg and Moscow. It derives its importance from 
its situation on the Yolga, opposite the mouth of the 
Sheksna, — one of those tributaries which, flowing from 
the north-west, have since the dawn of Russian history 
connected the Volga with the regions around Lake 
Ladoga Russians settled there as early as the 12tli 
century, or perhaps earlier, subsequently it seems to 
have become a mere fishing station under Moscow, with 
perhaps some shipbuilding It became a considerable 
centre for traffic when the Vyshnevolotsk, Tikhvin sk, and 
Marunsk canal systems, connecting St Petersburg with 
the Yolga, were opened The cargoes of the larger boats 
from the lower Yolga, consisting mainly of corn and flour, 
as also of salt, spirits, potash, and tallow, are here trans- 
ferred to smaller boats capable of accomplishing the 
navigation to St Petersburg, and mce versa The amount 
of goods thus transhipped is estimated at 16,000,000 
cwts , worth 32,800,000 roubles. Since the opening of 
the line to Bologoye, a large proportion of this merchandise 
IS sent to St Petersbnrg by rail (9,293,000 cwts, in 1880) 
The total number of boats visiting Rybinsk annually is 
estimated at 5000 to 7000, their aggregate caigoes 
amounting to nearly 20,000,000 cwts (about 40,000,000 
roubles). Upwards of 100,000 labourers (male and female) 
assemble at Rybinsk during the navigation, and the num- 
ber of vessels is so great as to cover the Yolga and the 
Sheksna like a bridge Besides the business of tranship- 
ment, Rybinsk has an active trade m corn, hemp, (fee., from 
the neighbouring distiicts The town is but poorly built, 
and its sanitary condition leaves very much to be desired, 
especially in summer 

RYOAUT, or Bioaut, Sir Paul (d 1700), traveller 
and diplomatist, was the tenth son of Sir Peter Ricaut, a 
Royahst who on account of his support of King Charles 
had to pay a composition of ,£1500 The son was admitted 
a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1647, and took 
his BA degree in 1650 After travelling m Europe and 
in various parts of Asia and Africa, he in 1661 accom- 
panied as secretary the earl of Winchelsea, ambassador 
extraordinary to Turkey During a residence there of 
eight years he wrote The Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, tn three hooJes , containing the Maxims of the 
Turkish Politie, their Religion and Military Discipline 
(1670; 4th ed, 1686, Er. transl by Briot, 1670, and 
another with notes by Bespier, 1677) In 1663 he pub- 
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lished at Constantinople The Capitulation, Articles of 
Peace, &c , concluded hetween the King of England, and the 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire Subsequently lie was for 
eleven years consul at Smyrna, and at tbe command of 
Charles IL wrote The Piesent State of the Creel and 
Armenian Churches, Anno Chmsti 1678, wkich on hi-s 
return to England he presented to the king and published 
m 1679. In 1685 Lord Clarendon, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, made him principal secretary for the provinces of 
Leinster and Connaught He at the same time received 
from James II the honour of knighthood, was made a 
member of the privy council of Ireland, and named judge 
of the high court of admiralty, which office he retained 
till 1688 From 1690 to 1700 he was employed by King 
William as Enghsh resident at the Hanse towns, and 
shortly after his return to England, worn out with age and 
infirmities, he died on the 16th December 1700 

Rycaut was a fellow of the Royal Society, and -vviote an aiticle 
on Sable Mice which was published m their Tiansaciions In 
addition to the works already mentioned he was the author of 
A GoiUinuation of KnolleP History of the Tials from 16:33 to 1677 
(1680), and from 1679 to 1699 (1700) , A Tianslution of PlahncCs 
Lives of the Popes, with a Continuatio/i from 1471 to the Pteseat 
Time (1685) , The CntiJe, ft oni the Spanish of Graeian (1686) , 
and the Poyal Gommentai les of Pei u, f om the Sjxtmsh of 
Garcilasso (1688) 

HYDE, a municipal borough and watering place of the 
Isle of Wight, is finely situated on a sloping eminence 
above the Solent, 5 miles south by west of Portsmouth, 
and 7 (12 by rail) from West Cowes. It occupies the site 
of a village called La Eye or La Eiche, which was destroyed 
by the French in the reign of Edward IE. About the close 
of the 18th century it was a small fishing hamlet, but 
when the beauty of its site attracted attention it rapidly 
grew into favour as a watering-place The streets are 
ivide, regular, and well-paved, and there are a large number 
of fine villas on the slopes of the hill It is connected 
by rail with the principal other towns in the island, and 
there is also steamboat communication with Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Southsea, Portsea, and Stoke’s Bay The 
pier, built originally in 1812, but since then greatly ex- 
tended, forms a delightful promenade half a mile in length 
The principal buildings are All Saints church, erected in 
1870 from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott, and other 
churches, the market-house and town hall, the Eoyal Vic- 
toria Yacht club-house, the theatre, and the Eoyal Isle of 
Wight Infirmary. The town was incorporated in 1868, 
and IS governed by a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen 
councillors The population of the municipal borough (area 
792 acres) in 1871 was 11,260 and in 1881 it was 11,461 

EYE As in the case of other cereals, it is doubtful if 
rye (Secale cereale) exists at the present time in a truly 
wild state The best evidence on this point goes to 
show that the plant is a native of the regions between 
the Black and Caspian Seas It is also recorded from 
Afghanistan and Turkestan , but botanists are very chary 
about admitting the validity of the evidence hitherto 
adduced. Aitchison, the latest investigator of the flora of 
Afghanistan, mentions it as growing in wheat-fields, where 
it is considered as a weed, not being intentionally sown. In 
some fields “it almost eradicates the wheat crop.” But 
tins merely shows that the conditions are more favourable 
to the growth of rye than to that of wheat. In spite of 
the uncertainty as to the precise origin of the cultivated 
plant, its cultivation does not appear to have been practised 
at a very early date, relatively speaking. Alphonse de 
Candolle, who has collected the evidence on this point, 
draws attention to the fact that no traces of this cereal 
have hitherto been found in Egyptian monuments or in 
the earlier Swiss dwellings, though seeds have been found 
in association with weapons of the Bronze penod at 
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Olmutz. The absence of any special name for it in the 
Semitic, Chinese, and Sanskrit languages is also adduced 
as an mdieation of its comparatively recent culture On 
the other hand, the general occurrence of the name in the 
more modem languages of northern Europe, under various 
modifications, points to the cultivation of the plant then, 
as now, in those regions The origin of the Latin name 
secale, which exists in a modified form among the Basques 
and Bretons, is not explained The circumstances that the 
cultiv ation of rye is relatively not of great antiquity and 
that it IS confined to a relatively restricted area must be 
taken mto account, in connexion with the fact that the 
variations of this cereal are much fewer than are noted in 
the ease of other plants of like character 

The fact stated by Muller that the anthers and stigmas 
of the flowers come to maturity at the same time would 
tend to “ close fertilization ” and a consequent constancy of 
“characters” m the offspring, and, as a matter of fact, 
the varieties of this grass are not numerous. Eye is a 
tall-growing annual grass, with fibrous roots, flat, narrow, 
iibbon-like bluish-green leaves, and erect or decurved 
cyhndncal slender spikes like those of barley. The spike- 
lets contain two or three flowers, of which the uppermost 
is usually imperfect The outer glumes are acute glabrous, 
the flowering glumes lance-sliaped, with a comb-like keel 
at the hack, and the outer or lower one prolonged at the 
apex into a very long bristly awn. Witliin these are three 
stamens surrounding a compressed ovary, with two feathery 
stigmas 'When ripe, the gram is of an elongated oval 
form, with a few hairs at the summit 

In the southern parts of Great Britain rye is chiefly or 
solely cultivated as a forage-plant for cattle and horses, 
being usually sown in autumn for spring use, after the 
crop of roots, turnips, &c., is exhausted, and before the 
clover and lucerne are ready For forage purposes it is 
best to cut early, before the leaves and haulms have been 
exhausted of their supplies to benefit the grain In the 
northern parts of Europe, and more especially in Scan- 
dinavia, Eussia, and parts of northern Germany, rye is the 
principal cereal , and in nutritive value, as measured by the 
amount of gluten it contains, it stands next to wheat, a 
fact which furnishes the explanation of its culture in 
northern latitudes ill-suited for the growth of wheat Eye- 
bread or black-bread is m general use in northern Europe, 
hut finds little favour with those unaccustomed to its use, 
owing to its sour taste, the sugar it contains rapidly 
passing into the acetous fermentation. 

When the ovaries of the plant become affected with a 
peculiar fungus (Cordgceps), they become blackened and 
distorted, constituting Eegot (qv) 

EYE, a municipal town and seaport at the eastern 
extremity of the county of Sussex, 63 miles south-south- 
east of London, is built upon a rocky eminence which two 
or three centuries ago was washed on all sides by the 
influx of the tide, hut now, m consequence of the gradual 
recession of the sea, hes two miles inland. It is sur- 
rounded by neh marsh land throng which flows Hib river 
Bother, uniting at the south-east foot of the rock with 
two nvnlets to form a small serpentine estuary, Eye 
harbour, the mouth of which is connected with the town 
by means of a branch hue of railway. In bygone years, 
when the adjacent marshes were flooded with tidal water, 
the efflux was so powerful as to effectually maintain safe 
and free entrance into Eye harbour , and in the reign of 
Charles 11. a frigate of 50 guns could enter and ride at 
anchor. How the harbour suffers seriously from the 
■shiftin g sand and shingle, and considerable sums of money 
have been expended by the harbour commissioners with 
the view of overcoming these impediments, with hut 
partial success The trade is chiefly in coal, timber, 
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and bark, and shipbuilding is carried on as xrell as fish- 
ing There is a large market every alternate Wednesday, 
and considerable business in cattle, sheep, coin, vrool, and 
hops 1 ^ tiansacted Rye is a quaint, compactly-built town 
perched upon the rock to vliich for centmies it was 
restricted, but in the course of the last half-century it has 
gradually extended itself over the northern slopes beyond 
the town wall. It is excellently drained, abundantly 
supplied with clear spring viater, and very healthy 
The cliuich, said to be the largest parish church m Eng- 
land, IS of very mixed architecture, chiefly Transitional, 
Norman, and Early English , the nave and high chancel 
were judiciously restored m 1SS2, according to designs by 
the late Mr G E Sheet Of the old fortifications there 
still remain portions of the town wall, much hidden by 
newer buddings, a strong quadrangular tower built by 
William of Ypies, earl of Kent, and lord warden in the time 
of Stephen, and now forming part of the police station, 
and a handsome gate with a round tower on each side, 
known as the Sandgate, at the entiance into Rye from the 
London road E,ye ceased in 1885 to be a parliamentary 
borough, but gives its name to the eastern division of the 
county. The population in 1881 was 4224 

Of the eaily history of Eye little is known In the medial val 
French chionicles itks always mentioned as “La Eie ” Having 
been conferred upon the abbey of Fecamp by Edwatd the Confessor, 
It was taken back by King Henry III into has own hands, “for 
the bettor defence of his realm,” and received fiom that sovereign 
the tail rights and privileges of a Cinqiie Port under the title of 
“Ancient Town " In consequence of the frequent incursions of 
the French, bv whom it was sacked and burnt three times m the 
14th century, it was foitified hy order of Edwaid III on the land- 
ward side, the steep precipitous sides of the rock affording ample 
protection towards the sea In addition to the naval services 
rendered by Eye as a Cinque Poit under the Plantagenet and 
Tudor sovereigns, it was a principal poit of communication with 
France in tunes of peace, — foi nhich reason succe'Jsive bands of 
Huguenots Jied thither between 1562 and 1685, many of whom 
settled at Eje and have left representatives now living 

RYEEHITZA, a town of European Russia at the head 
of a district in the Vitebsk government, in 56“ 30' N lat 
and 27" 2T E long, 198 miles north-west from Vitebsk 
on the railway between St Petersburg and Warsaw, near 
the Ryezhitza, which falls into Lake Luban Its popu- 
lation increased from 7306 (2902 Jews) m 1867 to 
about 9000 in 1881 ; but its importance is mainly histori- 
cal. The cathedral is a modern building (1846). 

Eyezhitza, or, as it is called in the Livonian chronicles, Roziten, 
was founded m 1285 by "Wilhelm von Harburg to keep in subjec- 
tion the Lithuanians and Letts The castle was continually the 
object of hostile attacks In 1559 the Livonian order, exhausted 
by the war witli Eiissia, gave it in pawn to Poland, and, though 
it was captured by the Eussians in 1567 and 1577, and had its 
fortifications dismantled by the Swedes during the wai of 1656- 
1660, it continued Polish till 1772, when "White Russia was united 
with the Russian, empiie In early times Eyezhitza was a large 
and beautiful town 

RYLAND, WiLMAM Wynne (1738-1783), engraver, 
was born in London m July 1738, the son of an engraver 
and copper -plate printer He studied under Raveuet, and 
in Paris under Boucher and J. P le Bas After spending 
five years on the Continent he returned to England, and 
having engraved portraits of George III. and Lord Bute 
after Ramsay (a commission declined by Strange), and a 
portrait of Queen Charlotte and the Princess Royal after 
Francis Cotes, E A , he was appointed engraver to the 
king In 1766 he became a member of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, and he exhibited with them and in the 
Royal Academy In his later life Ryland abandoned line- 
engraving, and introduced “chalk-engraving,” in which 
the line is composed of stippled dots, a method by means 
of which he attained great excellence, and in which he 
transcribed Mortimer’s King John Signing Magna Charta, 
and copied the drawings of the old masters and the works 
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of Angelica Kauffman He traded largely in prints, but 
in consequence of his extravagant habits his affairs became 
involved , he was convicted of forging bills upon the East 
India Company, and, after attempting to commit suicide, 
was executed at Tyburn on the 29th of August 1783 A 
short memoir of Ryland was published the year after his 
death 

PAWIER, Tfom\.s (1641-1713), historiographer royal, 
was the younger son of Ralph Rymei, lord of the manor 
of Brafferton in Yorkshire, described by Clarendon as 
“ possessed of a good estate ” and executed for his share m 
the “ Presbyterian rising” of 1663 Thomas was probably 
born at Yafforth Hall early m 1641, and was educated at 
a private school kept by Thomas Smelt, a noted Royalist, 
with whom Rymer was “a great favourite,” and “well 
known for his great ciitical skill in human learning, 
especially in poetry and history 

He was admitted as pensionarvus rmnor at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, on April 29, 1658, but left 
the university without taking a degree On May 2, 1666, 
he became a member of Gray’s Inn, and was called to the 
bar on June 16, 1673 His first appearance in print was 
as translator of Cicero’s Prince (1668), fiom the Latin 
treatise (1608) drawn up for I’rince Henry, He also 
translated Rapin’s Mejlections on Aristotle’s Tientise of 
PoesiR (1674), and followed the principles there set foith 
in a tragedy in verse, licensed September 13, 1677, called 
JSdga7\ or the English Monai'ch, which was not, however, 
very successful The printed editions of 1678, 1691, and 
1693 belong to the same issue, with new title-pages. 
Rjmier’s views on the drama were again given to the 
world in the shape of a printed letter to Fleetwood Shep- 
beard, the friend of Prior, under the title of The Tragedies 
of the Last Age Considered (1678) To Ovid’s Epistles 
Translated ly Several Hands (1680), with preface by Dry- 
den, “ Penelope to Ulysses ” was contributed by Rymer, 
who was also one of the “hands” who Englished the 
Plutarch of 1683-86 The life of Nicias fell to his share 
He furnished a preface to Whitelocke’s Memorials of Eng- 
lish A fans (1682), and wrote in 1681 A General Draught 
and Prospect of the Government of Europe, reprinted in 
1689 and 1714 as Of the Antiguity, Power, and Decay of 
Parliaments, "where, ignorant of his future dignity, the 
critic had the misfortune to observe, “You are not to 
expect truth from an historiographer royal ” He con- 
tributed three pieces to the collection of Poems to the 
Memory of Edmund Waller (1688), afterwards reprinted 
m Dryden’s Miscellany Poems, and is said to have written 
the Latin inscription on Waller’s monument in Beaconsfield 
churchyard He produced a congratulatory poem upon the 
arrival of Queen Mary m 1689 His next piece of author- 
ship was to translate the sixth elegy of the third book 
of Ovid’s Tristia for Dryden’s Miscellany Poems (1692, 
p 148) On the death of Thomas Shadwell in 1692 
Rymer leceived the appointment of historiographer royal, 
at a yearly salary of £200. Immediately afterwards 
appeared his Short View of Tragedy (1693), criticizing 
Shakespeare and Ben J onson, which produced The Impartial 
Gntich (1693) of Dennis, the epigram of Dryden.^ and the 
judgment of Macaulay that Rymer was “ the worst critic 
that ever lived.” Within eight months of his official 
appointment Rymer was directed (August 26, 1693) to carry 

^ See Hickes, Memoirs of Jolm KettlmeU, 1718, pp 10-14 

® “ The corruption of a poet is the generation of a ciitic ” {Ded 
of the Third Miscellany, m Works, 1821, xii p 49), ■which is much 
more pointed than Beaconsfield’s lefereuce to critics as “ men who 
have failed in literature and art ” (Lothair, chap xxxv ) or Balzac's 
sly hit at Mdiim^e m similar terms The poet’s remarks on the 
Trayedies of the Last Age have been leprmtedin his Works, 1821, xv 
pp 383-96, and m Johnson’s I/tfe of Dryden, See also Dryden’s 
Works, 1. 377, vi 251, xi, 60, xiii 20 
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out that great national undertaking with which his name 
will always be honourably connected, and of which there 
IS reason to believe that Lords Somers and Halifax were 
the original promoters The Codeo: Jm Gentium JDiplo- 
maticus of Leibnitz was taken by the editor as the model 
of the Fcedei a The plan was to publish all records of 
alliances and other transactions in which England was 
concerned with foreign poivers from 1101 to the time of 
publication, limiting the collection to original documents 
in the royal archives and the great national libraries 
Unfortunately, this was not uniformly earned out, and 
the work contains some extracts from printed chronicles 
From 1694 he corresponded "with Leibnitz, by whom he 
was greatly influenced with respect to the plan and forma- 
tion of the Fcedera 'While collecting materials, Eymer 
unwisely engraved a spurious charter of King ilalcolm, 
acknowledging that Scotland was held in homage from 
Edward the Confessor. "When this came to be known, 
the Scottish antiquaries were extremely indignant G 
Eedpath published a MS. on the independence of the 
Scottish crown, by Sir T Craig, entitled ScotlancVs Sovet- 
eignty Asseited (1695), and the subject was referred to by 
Bishop Kicolson in his Scottish Histoiical Lihmy (1702) 
This led Eymer to address three Letters to the Bishop of 
Carlisle (1702), explaining his action, and discussing other 
antiquarian matters The first and second letters aie 
usually found together ; the third is extremely rare Eymer 
had now been for some years working -with great industry, 
but was constantly obliged to petition the crowm for money 
to carry on the undertaking Up to August 1698 he 
had expended £1253, and had only received £500 on 
account. 

At last, on November 20, 1704, was issued the first 
folio volume of the Fosdera, Conventiones, Litteiseet ciijuscun- 
que generis Acta Piiblica inter leges Anglise el alios quosvis 
imperatoi'es, regesy Ac , ah A s 1101 ad nostra iisqve 
tempora hahita aut iractata The publication proceeded 
with great rapidity, and fifteen volumes were brought out 
by Eymer in nine years Two hundred and fifty copies 
were printed , but, as nearly all of them were presented to 
persons of distinction, the work soon became so scarce 
that it was priced by booksellers at one hundred guineas 
A hundred and twenty sheets of the fifteenth volume and 
the copy for the remainder were burnt at a fire at 'William 
Bowyer’s, the printer, on January 30, 1712-13 Eymer 
died shortly after the appearance of this volume, but he 
had prepared materials for carrying the work down to the 
end of the reign of James I These were placed in the 
hands of Eobert Sanderson, his assistant For the greater 
part of his life Eymer derived his chief subsistence fiom 
a mortgage assigned to him by his father. His miscel- 
laneous literary work could not have been very profitable 
At one time he was reduced to offer his MSS for a new 
edition for sale to the earl of Oxford About 1703 his 
affairs became more settled, and he afterwards regularly 
received his salary as historiographer, besides an addi- 
tional £200 a year as editor of the Foedera Twenty- 
five copies of each volume were also allotted to him He 
died at Arundel Street, Strand, December 14, 1713, and 
was buried in the church of St Clement Danes His will 
was dated July 10, 1713. Tonson issued an edition of 
Eochester’s Worlcs (1714), with a short preface by the 
late historiographer. Another posthumous publication 
was in a miscellaneous collection called Cnnous Amuse- 
ments, by M B. (1714), which included “some transla- 
tions from Greek, Latin, and Italian poets, by T 
Eymer ” Some of his poetical pieces were also inserted 
in J Nichols’s Select Collection ’(1780-86, 8 vols ) 

Two more volumes of the Fced&ra were issued hy Sanderson m 
1715 and 1717, and the last three volumes (xvm , xix , and xx ) hy 
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the same editor, hut upon a slightly different plan, m 1726-35 
The latter %'olumps were published by Toneon, all tlie former by 
Churchill Under Il 3 Tiier it was cained down to 1586, and con- 
tinued bv S.ander=;on to 1654 The lantyand importance of the 
voik induced Toiiaon to obtain a licence loi a second edition, and 
Geoige Holmeo, deputj' beeper of the Tow er records, was appointed 
editor The neiv edition appeared between 1727 and 1735 The 
last three lolumes aie the same in both issues There are some 
coiieitions, emimeiated in a •volume, The Emeadations in the new 
edition of Ml iLijnicr's Ftsdcia, printed by Tonson in 1730, but in 
other respects the second is inferior to the fiist edition A third 
edition, embodj mg Holmes’s collation, vv as commenced at The Hague 
in 1737 and finisheil in 1745 It is m smallei t> pe than the others, 
and IS compressed vvitlun ten folio volumes 'The anangemert is 
rather more con\ eiiient , there is some add itional matter , the index 
IS bettei , and on the whole it is to be prefeired to either of the 
pi e\ ions editions AVhen the volumes of theH(£dc?« first appeared 
they ■were analj^sed by Leclere and Rapin m the Bihliothlqxte 
Ckoisie and Bihhotheque Ancicnne et Modeine Eapm's articles 
were collected together, and appended, under the title of Ahieg6 
hisfo! iquc cles actes givMiques eU V Angldcirc, to the Hague edition. 
A translation, called Acta Itegia, w'as published by Stephen 
Whatlej', 1726-7, 4 vols Svo, reprinted both in 8vo and folio, 
the latter edition containing an analysis of the cancelled sheets, 
relating to the journals of the hist Parliament of Charles I., of the 
ISth volume of the Fmdeia 

In 1808 the Record Commissioners appointed Dr Adam Clarke to 
prepaie a new and improved edition of the Fcednci Six parts, 
laige folio, edited hy Clarke, Calej'^, and Holbiooke, were jub- 
lished between 1816 and 1830 Consideiable additions were made, 
but the editing was performed in so unsatisractoiy a manner that 
the publication was suspended in the middle ot printing a seventh 
part The latter portion, bringing the work down to 1383, was 
ultimately issued in 1869 

The wide learning and untiring labours of Eymer have received 
the warmest prai-^e from histoiians Su T D Haidy styles the 
Fceclcia “ a work of which this nation has eveiy leason to be proud, 
for with all its blemishes — and what work is faultless J — it has 
no rival in its class” (Syllabus, vol. ii , xxxvi ), and Mr J B. 
Miillmger calls it “ a collection of the highest value and authority ” 
(Gaidiner and hlullinger’s Intioduction to English History, p 224), 

The best account of Rjmei is to he found in the piefaoes to Sir T D Hardy’s 
SyOabw!, 1869-86, 3 \o!s Svo Theie is an unpublished life 'by DesMaizeanx 
(blit Mus Add MS No 4223), and a few memoranda in Bishop Kennet’s 
collections (Lansd MS No 087) In Caulfield's i’oiii aifi, &e , 1810, i SO, may 
be seen an engiaiing of Rjiner, with a desciiption of a satiiical piint Eymer s 
two ciitical vvoiks on the drama are discussed by hir T N lalfourd in the 
neirospective RevtetP, 18^0, \ol i p 1-15 

SirT D tlar Ay s Si/llabtts gives in English a condensed notice of each instru- 
ment in the se\eial editionsof the Fcedera, anatiged in cbronolosical order. The 
thud volume contains a complete inde'^ of nimes and places, with a catalogue of 
the volumes of transciipts collected foi the Recoid edition of lAcci Fcedera In 
1869 the Record Office printed, foi piivate distribution, Appendices A to E “to a 
leport on the Fcedeta intended to have been submitted byC Purton Cooper to the 
Late Commissioneis of Public Eecoids," 3 vols Svo (including accounts of MSS. 
in foieign archives relating to Gieat Biitain, with facsimiles) In the British 
Museum IS piescrved (V.dd MS ai.GOO) a fobo volume of reports and papeis 
rel iting to the Recni d edition Rymei left extensiv e materials for a new edition 
t.f the Fcedaa, bound m 59 vols folio, and embracing the peiiod from 1115 to 
1698 This was the collection offeied to the eail of Oxford It was purchased 
bvthe Tieasuiy for £215 and is now in the British Museum (4dd MSS Nos 
4573 to 4030, and 18,911) A catalogue and index raav be consulted in the 17tli 
volume of Tonson’s edition of the Fcedera The Public Record Office possesses 
a MS volume, compiled by Robert Lemon about 1800, containing instruments 
m the Patent Rolls omitted by Rj mer In the same place may he seen a volnrae 
of repoits, orders, <fcc , on the Fcedera, 1808-11 (H R T ) 

EZHEFF, Eshefp, Ejey, or Ezhofp, a town of European 
Eussia at the head of a district in the Tver government, 
in 56° 16' N lat and 34° 21' E long,, 89 miles south- 
west of Tver, occupies the bluffs on both banks of the 
Volga (here 350 feet wide) near the confluence of the river 
Bazuza It is the terminus of a branch line from the St 
Petersburg and Moscow Eailway, has a population of 
18,569 (1880, 19,660 in 1866), cariies on a variety of 
manufactures — hemp-spinning, malting, brewing, ship- 
building, &c — and IS the centre of a great transit trade 
between the provinces of the lower Volga, Orel, Kaluga, 
and Smolensk, and the ports of St Petersburg and Eiga. 

Ezheff ■was already in existence m the 12th century, ■when it 
belonged to the principality of Smolensk and stood on the highway 
between Hovgoiod and Kieff Under the rulers of Novgorod it 
become from 1225 a subordinate principality, and in the 15th 
century the two portions of the town were held by two independent 
princes, ■whose names are still preserved in the designations Enyaz 
PedoTovakii and Knyaz Dimitrievskii, given respectively to the 
left and the right bank of the Volga In 1368 Ezheff was captured 
by ‘^adimir Andiee'vitch, and in 1375 it stood a three weeks’ seige 
and had its suburb burned by the same prince. It was made a 
district town in 1775. 
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S represents the hard open (or fricative) sound produced 
by bringing the blade of the tongue close to the 
front palate, immediately behind the gums, or rather, this 
IS the normal position for S, as slight varieties can be 
produced by brmging the tongue farther back By the 
‘‘blade" is meant the pointed end of the tongue, not the 
mere point, which at the same part of the palate produces j 
E This position differs little from that for TH, into 
•which S passes in a lisping pronunciation ^ a larger part ! 
of the surface of the tongue is brought near to the palate 
for TH than for S The symbol which represents the soft 
open sound corresponding to S is Z, though m practice S 
often stands for both. 

The history of our symbol S is easy up to a certain 
point. It IS the rounded form of 5 > rounded at a very 
early period for convenience of writing, for the change 
is apparent m the old Itahan alphabet of Caere, and still | 
more on the recently discovered vase of Eormello , and 
even in the scribbling of the Greeks at Abu Sunbel — the 
oldest, or nearly the oldest, bit of Greek epigraphy— per- 
fectly rounded forms stand side by side with the angular 
ones. The common Greek form S was obtamed by adding 
a fourth stroke, and gradually making the top and bottom 
ones horizontal '^Vhen, however, we wish to identify the 
Greek symbol of three strokes -with its Phoenician counter- 
part, the difficulty begms The Phcenicians had four 
symbols for sibilants, known in Hebrew as Zayin, Samekh, 
Sade, and Shin , the last of these at a very early date 
represented rwo sonnds, the English sA, and another sound 
which resembled that of Samekh and ultimately became 
indistinguishable from it, both being pronounced as the 
Enghsh s The Greeks did not want all these symbols, 
consequently m different parts of Greece one or other — 
not the same — ^Phoenician symbol fell into disuse One 
of these, M or I/, called San, though lost in Ionic, appeals 
in old Doric inscriptions, as those of Thera, Melos, and 
Crete, Argos, Corinth, and Corcyra, hut the later Doric 
form IS the usual Sigma , probably San was too like the 
nasal M. There is no doubt that m form Zeta represents 
Zayin, and that Xi represents Samekh Moreover, Zeta 
and Zayin stand seventh in the Greek and Phoenician 
alphabets respectively, and Xi and Samekh each fifteenth, 
Again, the form of San -with three strokes corresponds 
fairly with Sade, and Sigma is moderately like Shm ; but 
here the evidence of position comes m again to stren^hen 
a somewhat weak case, for in the old Itahan alphabets 
San has the place of @ade, the simpler form occurring in 
the Csere alphabet, the fuller m that of the Pormello vase , 
in both Sigma (rounded in form) has the place of Shin. 
These identifications would be certain if the names cor- 
responded as well as the forms ; but they clearly do not 
Zeta and Sade (not Zaym) seem to hold together m sound, 
and Sigma (as has often been suggested) looks like a “ popu- 
lar etymology" for Samekh But the objection from 
difference of names is not fatal All names which are 
thought of habitually in rows or sets tend to he modified 
under the influence of analogy j and analogy has certainly 
been at work here, for Xi, which is a purely Greek name, 
is, like Psi, and like Ohi and Phi, due to the older Pi 
Similarly Eta and Theta have probably made Zeta ; but 
it must be allowed that the metamorphosis of Sade is 
more intelhgible (as a matter of sound-change) than that 
of Zajdu,'^ Probably we must have recourse to a different 
principle to explain at least some part of our difficulty 
We may suppose that in some part of Greece the sounds 


denoted originally by Sade and Zayin became indis- 
tingnishable , there would then exist for a time one sound 
but t'w’o names It would be a matter of httle moment 
which name should survive, thus Sade (or Zeta) might 
supersede Zayin, or one name might survive in one 
district— as San m the Done, but Sigma in the lest of 
Gieece This suggestion is made by Dr Taylor (TAe 
Alphabet, u lOOj The history of the sounds, as well as 
of the forms, of the Gieek sibilants is difficult Probably 
Sigma was generally bard — our s in sir/yi But Zeta did 
not originally denote the corresponding 2 rather it was 
dz; some say dj, as in “John," but this is not likely. Xi 
was probably a strong sibilant with a weak guttural, as X 
was in Latin If the sound 2 existed in Greek, as is prob- 
able, it was denoted by Sigma In Italy, also, we must 
infer that the soft sibilant was heard too little to need a 
special symbol, because 2 , which exists m the old alphabets 
of Cmre and Eormello, was lost early enough to leave a 
place for the newly-made Italian symbol G When Z was 
restored, it was placed at the end of the alphabet and doubt- 
less with, the value of Greek Z in the Greek words in which 
alone it was used. One Latin $ — ^probably z — became the 
trilled r between two vowels, — eg, in “Papirius” for 
“Papisms," “arbons” for “arbosis ” 

In English the symbol s alone existed tib z was intro- 
duced from France with words of Fiench origin, as “zeal," 
“ zone " An attempt was made to employ it at the end of 
plural nouns, where the sound is regularly heard except 
when the last sound of the noun is hard, eg, “bedz" 
(beds), but “hops”, hut this was not maintained, nor 
even consistently done, for the symbol was used even when 
the sound must have been s We regularly write s for 
both sounds, — eg, m “lose" and “loose," “curs" and 
“curse,” “hers" and “hearse" When there is a distinc- 
tion in spelling the s commonly has the value of z, — eg,, 
“vies ” and “ vice," “pays ” and “ pace,” “his " and “hiss " 
S has the sound of sh in “sure," “sugar,” and some other 
words , this is due to the palatal sound heard before the u. 
Sh, in spite of its spelling, is a single sound, the position 
of which differs from that for s only in a slight retraction 
of the point of the tongue, it is commonly found in 
Enghsh words which originally had e7e, — e g , “shall,” O E. 
sceal , “ shabby," a doublet of “ scabby " , “ fish," 0 E. fish. 
The sound is the same as that of French cA. in “chateau," 
“chef,” “s4cher," where it is due to assibilation of original h. 
SAADI See Sa'di 

SAADIA, or Saadias (Heb. Se'-adyali, Arab 
was the most accomplished, learned, and noble gaon (head 
of the academy) of Sura (see Bab). Mar Kab Se'adyah 
b Yoseph^ was born in the Fayyffm, Upper Egypt, in 892 
and died at Sura in 942. Of his teachers only the J ew 
Abii Kethir is positively known by name,® but he must 
have had at least three more teachers of considerable 
learning, one a Karaite,^ one a Mohammedan, and one a 
Christian, as his acquaintance with the literatuie of these 
four religious bodies testifies His pre-eminence over his 


1 He signs himself T'PD acrostically m Ins Azharoth {Kdbe^, pp. 
52, 53 , see no^e 4 on next page) 

® Mas'iidi, a contemporary, calls the father Ya'akob ; but see Furst, 
d Onents, vi. col 140 

® Mas'ndf (He Sacy, Ghrest At , 2d. ed., i 350, 351) 

* The late learned and ingenious Rabbi S L Bapopoit rolled here, 
as m many other places, the stone of Sxsyphns (“Toledoth Babbenti 
Se'adyah (^n,” in Bikkure Ra\thm, Vienna, 1828, note 31) Per- 
haps, after ah, the Karaites may be right in asserting that Balmon h. 
Yeruham was Eab Se'adyah’s teacher 
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contemporaries is indicated in the fact that he -was the 
only gaon who had not been educated and then advanced 
by degrees in the academy, to the highest dignity of which 
he was called from a far-off country, but best appears 
in the excellence of his many works, which extend over 
most branches of learning known in his time And his 
learning was exceeded by his manifold virtues His lo\ e 
of truth and justice was made more conspicuous by the 
darkness of the corruption amid which he lived. When 
the resh galutha (“prince of the captivity,” the highest 
dignitary of the Je-ws m Babylonia, and to some extent of 
those of the whole world) attempted to wrest judgment in 
a certain case, and first asked, then requested, and finally 
demanded the signature ^ of the gaon of Sura, m a threaten- 
ing manner, Se'adyah refused it, fearless of consequences 
David b Zakkai, the resh galutha, deposed him and 
chose another gaon in his stead. A reconcdiation took 
place some years afterwards, and Se'adyah was reinstated 
in his old dignity. And, although his health had been 
fatally undermined by the behaviour of the resh galutha 
and his son, Se'ady^ when his former opponent died, 
was mdefatigable in his endeavours to have this very son 
of his once mortal enemy placed on the throne of his 
fathers But the new prince of the capcmty enjoyed his 
dignity for httle more than half a year. He left behmd 
him a boy, twelve years of age, whom Se'adyah took into 
his own house and treated in every respect as his own 
child This learning and these virtues endeared Se'adyah 
not merely to his contemporaries but also to the best 
men of succeedmg ages Behayye b Yoseph (the author 
of the Hdioih Hallebaboih), Rashi, Se'adyah (the author 
of the commentary on Daniel m the Eabbinic Bible), David 
Kim!^, Behayye b Asher (the author of Kad Hakhenuili), 
ail appeal to him as an authority not to be questioned. 
Even Ibn 'Ezra defers more to him than to any other 
authority To this day J ewish and Christian scholars alike 
express for him the highest admiration. 

The numeious works which are ascribed to him may he con- 
veniently divided into foui classes 

I Genuine and still extant WorTcs — (1) Arabic translations of, 
and m part commentaries ^ on, books of the Bible (a) the Penta- 
teuch (printed m Hebtew characteis, Constantmople, 1546, fol , 
and in Arabic characters in the Paris and London polyglotts) , (6) 
Isaiah (prmted in Arabic characters from Hebrew letters of the 
Bodleian MS Tin 156,3 Paulus, Jena, 1790-91, 8vo) , (c) Psalms 
(Ewald, Ueier die araiwch geschnabenen Wei Ice judischer Sprach- 
gelehrten, Stuttgart, 1844, Svo) , (d) Pioverbs (Bodleian MS TJn 
15) , (e) Job (Uii 45) , (/) Canticles (Merx, Die Saadjanische Uebei- 
setzung des Hohen Liedes ins Aidbische, Heidelberg, 1882, 8vo) 
(2) Hebrew Lexicography Seventy (90 or 91) a-raf Xeyd/ieva to be 
found in the Bible, pnblished fiom the Bodl MS Hnnt 573, by 
Dukes {Z R AT, v 6) and by Benjacob {Rebanm Attikvm, i, 
Leipsic, 1844) (3) Talmudic Literature (a) Decisions (incorpo- 

rated in 'Ittur, Venice, 1608, fol , and in the book of Respmsa, 
Sha'are Sedek, Salonica, 1792, 4to) , (5) On the laws of inheritance 
(Bodl MS Hunt 630) (4) Liturgy, both in piose and poetiy • 

(a) Siddui (Bodleian MS Uri 261),^ (6) Arabischer MidrascJi (') 


^ To make the legal decisions of the resh galutha more respected, 
the signatures of the geonim of Sura and Pumbaditha were desirable 
A specimen of a legal decision by David b Zakkai signed on the 
authority of Kab Se'adyah Gaon is to be found in Prankel-Gratz, 
Monatsschrift, xxxi pp 167-170 

3 If we may argue from the known to the unknown, Se'adyah’s 
translations, whether they were called tafsir or shark, contained 
more than a mere translation Prom Ibn 'Ezra’s preface to his com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch and from the Arabic comm on the Psalms 
published in excerpt by Ewald we see that Eab Se'adyah was in the 
habit of explaining in addition to translating Compare also Munk, 
“Notice sur Saadia,” in Cahen, La Bible (Isaie), Pans, 1838, 8vo, p. 
77, note 1 

3 In the copyist’s subscription to this MS the actual reading is not 
(Eapoport), but , this should be as Munk 

prmts it (“ Notice,” p 108) The Bodleian MSS axe referred to m 
this article from personal inspection 

^ The origmal codex on biowmsh paper, in square characters of 
Babylonian handwritmg (14th cent ), is defective at beginning and 
end The supplement at the beginning, contaimng also later matter, 
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zu den Zekn Gebotcn, in Hebrew letters (MS Jellinek of Vienna, 
with Hebrew and German translation by W Eisenstadter, Vienna, 
1868, 8vo) (5) Keligious Philosophy {a) Commentary on the 
Sepker Yesirah, MS XJii 370 {Opp Add , 4to, 89), contains the ear- 
lier part of a Heb trans in a modern hand , (5) Kitab al-Amdndt 
uaH-rtiqdddtilaniis.w&T, Leyden, 1880, 8vo}, translated mto Hebrew 
by Yehudah Ibn Tibbon {ediiio princepi, Constantinople, 1562, 4to), 
and by R Berekhjah Hannakdan, author of the Mishele Shu'alun 
(printed only in part, see Dukes, BeiLagc, pp 20, 22), nine 
chapters have been translated into German (Furst, Leipsic, 1845, 
12mo), and paits mto English ( Tuo Ti mtiscs, by P AUix, London, 
1707, Svo) 

II Woiks noio lost, hut the existence of winch is testified to by 
contcinpoi ary and latei aidhots — (1) .4n Arabic translation of, and 
in part commentary on, most, if not all, the other books of the 
Bible 3 (2) Lexical Treatises ■ Book of Interjiretations (Sepher 
Pithiomm, oi Collection {Iggcion) ® (3) Giammatieal Treatises {a) 
Elegancy of the Hebrew Tongue — (a) Treatise on the Changes, fi) 
Treatise on the Combinations, (7) Treatise on Bagesk and Sapkeh, 
(5) Treatise on the Letteis J/, n, H, X ^ , (6) Treatise on Punctuation ^ ; 
(c) Treatise on Right Reading® , — it is not impossible that the first 
four constituted one work and the last two another work (4) 
Talmudic Literature (a) Translation of the Mishnah ; (5) Meth- 
odology of the (Babylonian) Talmud , (c) Treatise on Bills ; (d) 
Treatise on Deposits^, (e) Treatise on Oaths (/) Treatise on 
Prohibited Degrees ^3, (g) Treatise on Impura et Pin a, including 
JSilelhotk Niddak , — ^it is very possible that those marked c to 
/ constituted one book, just as the treatise marked g constituted one 
book (5) Calendanc Literature Sepliei Ea'ibbur (Tieatise on 
Intercalation) (6) Apologetics Treatise on Investigations (7) 
Polemics (a) against Karaism — (a) 'Anan,^® (/3) Ibn Sakkawiyyah,^® 
(y) Ibn Zitta (or Ziitta)®!, (6) against the Rahbanite Hivvi al- 
Balkhi®® , (c) against the Karaite Ben Ashei (the complete! of the 
Massoretk , seeA -E d Or ,x 684) (8) The nature of the Sepher 

ATaggrabii cited by Eabad II andAb b iLiy^amhisSephcr Ea’ibbur 
IS not clear 

III, Works aso ibecl to Sdadyah the authorship of iikich is not 
sufficiently pi oven — (1) The commentaiy on Canticles edited by 
Yishak Ibn 'Akrisb (Constantmople, 1577, 4to), and that pnblished 
by L Margaliyyoth at Frankfort-on-Oder, 1777 3® (2) The well- 
knowm piece of didactic poetry which gives account of all the letters 
of the Bible, how many times they occur, kc {editio pnneeps, 
Venice, 1538, at the end of Elias Levita’s Massoretk Eammass ) 

IV Works ascribed to Se'adyah by mistake — (1) The Commentary 
on Daniel commonly found m the Rabbinic Bibles belongs to an- 
other Rab Se'adyah, who lived at least tw'o hundred years later, 
and was a native either of France or the south of Germany (2) 
The Commentary on the Seyher Yesirah, pnnted with the text and 
three other commentaries at Mantua m 1562, 4to (3) The Book 
on Lots {Sepher Eaggoraloth), often pnnted separately and in con- 
junction with similai w orks (4) Ebcn Eappilosophiin {Lapis Phil 0 ‘ 
sophoruni), ascribed to him by R. Mosheh Bntrial (Mantua edition 
of the Sepher Yesirah as above) (S M S -S ) 

IS m S Arabian handwritmg The well-known “Ten reasons for 
Sonndmg the Trumpet on the Day of Memorial ” are not found m this 
Siddur (against Eapoport, ut supra, note 21) The three poetical 
pieces published as five by Eosenberg {Robes, 11 , Berlin, 1856) form 
an mtegral part of the Siddur, but bear ou the surface marks of having 
been taken from a second-hand, if not a third-hand, copy, as the editor 
admits with regard to the “second petition ” The “Two Petitions ” 
must have served Ibn Gebirol (Aviokbeox) as a model for the latter 
or liturgical part of bis TTllDbD “1715, just as he and others after him 
silently utilized Se'adyah’s philosophy 

3 See Eoboth Hallebahoth (preface) and Sibbub (Travels) of E Peth- 
ahyah of Eatisbon (London, 1861, Svo, p 22). 

^ L -B d Orients, x coU 516, 541, 684 
7 End., coll. 516, 518. « See Eashi on Psalm xlv 10 

® L.-B d Or ,x. 518 “ Sibbub (as in note 5 above) 

^ See Shem Eaggedolim (Vilna, 1852, Svo), 11. leaf 16a, col, 2, 

33 See Sha'are Sedek {ut supra), leaf 17b 

33 See E Menahem b Shelomob lebeth Meir (commonly called 
Mem) on Ahoth (Vienna, 1854, Svo, Introduction, p 17) 

3^ See Eapoport, I c , note 20 

35 See Pmsker, Likkute Radmomyyoth (Vienna, 1860, p. 174, note 
1, m NispaJvmi) 36 gge Eapopoit, l.c , note 19 

37 SeeL-B d Or,xii coU 101,102 

38 See Sion (PranMort-on-Main, 1842-43, Svo), 11 p 137 

38 See Pmsker {ut supra), p 103 3® Sion (as before) 

33 On this commentator see Ibn 'Ezra on Exodus xxi 24 From 
this passage we learn that Se'adyah and Ben Zitta were contemporanes, 
and even had oral controversies with one another 
33 See Eaiikhoth Redem, Amsterdam, 1846, p 71. Hiwi al-Balkhi 
had raised strong objections against the truth of Scripture m his Two 
Eundred Questions, or Objections to the Bible 

33 The editions “Prag”, 1782 (Stemschneider), andNowydwor, 1783 
(Zedner), are probably the same as that of Frankfort with different titles. 
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SiyVLI’ELD, a busy little town of Germany, in the eastern 
horn of the crescezit-shaped duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, is 
picturesqiiely situated on. the left hank of the >Saale 
spanned by a bridge), 2-1 miles south of Weimar and / 1 
miles south-n’’est of Leipaic One of the most ancient 
towns in Thuringia, Saalfeld. was the capital of the now 
extinct duchy of Saxe-Saalfeld, and contains some interest- 
ing old buildings Among these are the former residential 
palace, built in 1679 on the site of the Benedictine monas- 
tery of St Peter, destroyed during the Peasants’ War , the 
Gothic church of St John, dating from the 13th century , 
the cjiiaint ton n-house, built in 1533-37 , and the IGtzer- 
stein, a shooting-lodge said to have been originally erected 
hy the emperor^HenV I > though the present building is 
not older than the 16th century But perhaps the most 
inteiesting lelic of the past lu Saalfeld is the striking rum 
of the Soibenburg or Hoher Schwarm, a strong castle said 
to hare been built by Chailemagne to protect his borders 
from the Slavonic hordes Its destruction took place in 
1290, under Rudolf of Hapsburg Saalfeld is situated 
in one of the busiest parts of hlemingen, and carries on a 
number of brisk industries, including the manufacture of 
sevnng-machines, colours, wax-eloth and wire-cloth, brewing, 
and iron-founding It has an active trade in. iron, slate, 
wood, and wooden goods, and theie are ochre and uon 
mines in the neigliboiiihood. The population in 1880 was 
7458 

Spimging up under the wing of the Sorhenbuig, Saalfeld early 
became an imperial demesne, and received vanoiis benefits at the 
hands of successive emperors After a somewhat chequei cd career, 
the town heeaoie the capital of the ducliy of Save-Saalfeld, founded 
in 1680 by the youngest son of the duke of Gotha , but in 1735, 
W'hen the succession to the duchy of Cohuig vas assigned to the 
dukes of Saalfeld, then residence was removed to Coburg In 
1826 the united duchies merged by mhentance m the duchy of 
Saxe-Meimngeii 

S-lARBRUCKEhr, an important industiial and com- 
mercial town m Prussia, on the left bank of the Saar, a 
navigable tributary of the Moselle, is situated 49 miles east 
of Metz, at the south end of one of the most extensive coal- 
fields in Europe, to which it has given its name With the 
town of St Johann, immediately opposite on the right bank 
of the river, here spanned hy two bridges, Saarbrucken 
forms in reality a single community, with a united popu- 
lation of nearly 22,000 St Johann, though now the larger, 
IS the more recent town, being in fact the creation of the | 
important railways whose junction is fixed there Saar- 
brueken itself is not directly on any main line The 
industries of St Johann-Saarbruckeu include wool-spmmng, 
brewing, and the manufacture of tobacco, chemicals, tin, 
and stoneware The trade is chiefly connected with the 
produce of the neighbouring coal-mines and that of the 
numerous important iron and glass works of the district 
The Saarbrucken coal-field extends over 70 square miles, 
and its annual output is about 6 million tons Of this 
total the Prussian state mines yield about 5,200,000 tons, 
Prussian private mines 100,000 tons, the mines in Lorraine 
500,000 tons, and mines m Eheuish Bavaria 200,000 
tons In 1880 the population of Saarbrucken alone was 
9514, and of St Johann 12,346. 

Till 1233 Saarbrucken was in the possession of the old counts of 
Ardennes , from 1381 till 1793 it was the lesidence of the pnnees 
of Fassau-Saar bracken , from 1793 till 1816 it was m the possession, 
of the French , and since 1815 it has been Prussian St Johann 
IS said to hare been founded as an oiitwoit to Saaihmcken in 
1046, and to have received town-rights in 1321 In the Pranco- 
Frussian War of 1870-71 Saarbrucken was seized hy the French on 
2d August 1870, but the fiist Geiraan victory, on the heights of 
Spicheren, 3 miles to the south, relieved it four days later. 

SAARBAM See Eaaisdam 

SAAEGEMUND (Er. Scerreguemines), an industrial 
town and railway junction of Germany, in the imperial 
province of Alsace-Lorraine, is situated at the confluence 
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of the Blies and the Saar, 40 miles cast of Metz It carries 
on considerable manufactnies of silk, plush, porcelain, and 
earthenware, and is a chief depot for the papier-mache 
boxes (mostly snuff-boxes) which are made lu great quan- 
tity in the neighbourhood To the south lies the district 
lunatic asylum of Steinbacheihof The town, which is 
gamsoned by four squadrons of cavalry, in 1880 had a 
population of 9373, chiefly Roman Catholics 

SAAMEDPtA, Angel de, Duke op Rivas (1 /91-18&5), 
Spanish poet and politician, was born at Coidova in 1791, 
and fought with bravery in the Spanish War of Independ- 
ence From 1813 to 1820 he lived m retirement m An- 
dalucia, but in the lattei year he sided actively wuth the 
revolutionaiy party, and in consequeuce had to go into 
exile in 1823 He lived successively in England, Malta, 
and France until 1834, when he received permission to 
return to Spain, shortly afterwards succeeding his brother 
as duke of Rivas In 1836 he became minister of the 
interior under Istmiz, and along with his chief had again 
to leave the country Having returned with Maiia Chris- 
tina m 1844, he again held a poitfolio foi a short time in 
1854, and during the last two decades of his life he was 
ambassador at Naples, Pans, and Florence for considei- 
ahle periods He died in 1865 

In 1813 he published Ensayos jpocticos, and between that date 
and his fiist exile several tiagedies ot his composition (Ahatar, 
1814 , El Bvque d’Aqrniama, 1814 , Lanicact, 1822) weie put 
the stage Tanto laJes qvaoito a comedy, apjieared in 1834, 

JDon Alimo, a tiagedy, in 1835, and two othei dramatic composi- 
tions in 1842 Saavedia was also the authoi of El Mdto E^osito, 
a naiTative poemm ballad metre (two volumes), Flotitida, an 
epic lomanee « 

, SAAVEDRA, Miguel de Cekvantes See Cee- 

VAKTES , . 

SAAVEDRA FAAARDO, Diego de (1584-1648), 
diplomatist and man of letters, w^as born of a noble family 
at Algezares in the Spanish province of Murcia in 1584 
Havnng been educated for the church at Salamanca, and 
admitted to the priesthood, he accompanied Cardinal 
Borgia, the Spanish ambassador, to Rome in the capacity 
of secretary Ultunately he rose to high rank in the diplo- 
matic service, and was Spanish plenipotentiary at Ratisbon 
in 1636 and at Munster in 1645 He was nominated to 
the sujireme council of the Indies in 1646, but not long 
afterwards retired to a monasteiy, where he died m 1648. 

In 1640 he published a treatise entitled Empresas qooliticas, 6 idea 
de un prtncipe $ohtico aisiiaiio repcsentado en cien empresas, a 
hundred shoit essays, m which he discusses the education of a 
I piince, his lelation and duties to those around Inm, and so forth, 
pnmanly intended for and dedicated to the son of Philip IT It 
IS sententious m style and characterized by the cuiious learning of 
the time, and is still lead and admired in Spam It passed through, 
a number of editions and was translated into several languages, the 
English version being by Aatry (2 vols , 8vo, London, 1700) An 
unfinished historical woik entitled Corona GoUca, Castellana, y 
Anstriaca politieanunte ^hcstrada, appealed in 1646 Another 
work by Saavedra, only second m popularity to the Empresas, his 
EepuU^m LUeraria, Yfa,s p-ihhsheA. posthumously in 1 67 0 , it dis- 
cusses m a somewhat mocking tone some of the leading chaiacters 
in the ancient and modern world of letters. Collected editions of 
his works appeared at Antwerp in 1677-78, and again at Madrid m 
1789-90 3 see also vol sxv_^of the Eibl de AvA Msp (1853) 

SAAZ (Bohemian J'afec), a manufacturing and com- 
mercial town m the north of Bohemia, is situated on the 
right bank of the Eger, 42 miles north-west of Prague. 
The suspension bridge, 210 feet long, which here spans 
the river was constructed m 1826 and is one of the oldest 
of the kind m Bohemia Saaz, which claims to have ex- 
isted as early as the 8th century, contains a number of 
ancient churches, of which one is said to date from 1206, 
and five others from before the close of the 14th century 
The town-house was built in 1559. A technical school 
was added in 1878 to the already fairly numerous educa- 
tional institutions Nails, leather, beetroot -sugar, and 
pasteboard are among the chief manufactures of Saaz, 
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wliich, howevei’, ewe's its main importance to being the 
centre of the extensive hop-trade of the neighbourhood 
The hops of Saaz are said to ha\ e been reno’n ned for the 
last five hundred year-, , and nearly 800 tons are annually 
raised in the district to which the town gives its name 
The population of Saaz was 12,425 in 1880 

SABxEA See Yemen 

SABAH, or Beitish ISToeth Eoeneo, is all that portion 
of the island of Boeneo {q v ) which was foimally recog- 
nized by the charter of incorporation granted in Xovem- 
bei 1881 as the teintory of the British North Boineo 
Company It has a coast-line of over 600 niile% and its 
area, still to a great extent unexplored,^ is estimated at 
30,000 square miles Leaving out of account the deep 
indentations of the coast-line, it may be said to form a 
pentagon, of which three sides, the north-west, north-east, 
and south-east, are washed by the sea, while the remaining 
two sides are purely conventional lines drawn from Guia 
Peak (3° 50' N lat , 116“ 10' E long ), the one almost due 
east to the Sibuco river, the other north-north-west to the 
mouth of the Sipitong on Brunei Bay. The latter separate^ 
the Company’s territory from the independent sultanate 
of Brunei ; the former is the frontier towards the Dutch 
possessions. 

The great central feature of Sabah is the magnificent 
mountain of Kinabalu (compare Boeneo) or Nabalu, built 
up of porphyritic granite and igneous rocks to a height 
of 13,698 feet, and dominating the whole northern part 
of the island, with all its profusion of lesser mountams 
and hills Kinabalu, which has the appearance of two 
mountains, unites towards the east by a low ridge with 
“Nouohan t’ agaioh (the great Nonohan) and the terminal 
cone Tumboyonkon (Tamboyukon) ” These two summits 
are respectively 8000 and 7000 feet high, and there are 
others of considerable elevation in the same neighbour- 
hood At some 15 or 20 miles to the north rises Mount 
Madalon (5000 feet), separated from Kmabalu and the 
other Igneous and metamorphic hills by a wide valley, and 
consisting of those acjueous rocks, limestones, sandstones, 
and clays which appear to occupy the whole country to 
the north Westward from Kinabalu are hills between 
1000 and 2000 feet m height, and about 40 or 50 miles 
south-east is an important group on the noith side of the 
Labuk valley known as the Mentapok Mountams (3000- 
8000 feet). The whole surface of the country is channelled 
by countless streams whose precipitous ravines, boulder- 
strewn rapids, and enoimous beds of rolled pebbles bespeak 
the denuding energy of tropical rains The coasts are 
generally low and flat, and to a great extent lined with 
casuarina trees, with here and there a stretch of mangrove, 
a low sandstone or limestone chff, or a patch of that great 
forest which in the interior still covers so large a portion 
of the territory In the low grounds along the coast and 
also inland among the hills are vast swamps and wateiy 
plains, which in the rainy season, when the rivers rise 20 
or 30 feet above their usual level, are transformed into 
lakes. On the west side of Sabah the principal rivers 
are the Padas and the Khas, debouching ojiposite Labuan, 
but quite unexplored in their upper courses , the Papar 
(Pappar or Pappal), which passes the village of that name 
and enters the sea at Papar Point, the Tampassuk, one 
of the first to be explored (see St John’s Z^/e m the 
Forests of the Far Fast) and remarkable for the waterfall 
of Pandassan or Tampassuk (1600 feet high, and thus one 
of the highest in the world), formed by its headwater 
the Kalupis. The Sekwati, a comparatively small river 

^ But the ofl&cers of the company are very active in exploration 
L B von Donop, F Witti (killed 1882), W. B. Fryer, Fra:^ Hatton 
(killed 1883), and Henry Walker are or have keen among the more 
energetic. 
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farther north, is well knovTi for its oil-«prings At the 
northern extremity of the island the deep inlet of Manidu 
Bay receives the waters of the Marudu or Jlaludu nver, 
which rises on the west side of Mount IMadalon On the 
cast coast are the Sngiit, which has its headwaters in the 
hills to the east of Kinabalu, and foims its delta m the 
neighbourhood of Toiongohok or Purpura Island, the 
Labuk, deboucbing in Labuk Bay, and baling its sources 
m the highlands about 70 mile.s inland , the Kinabatangan, 
with a longer cour^ie than any yet mentioned, rising prob- 
ably between 116° and 117° E long, and forming at its 
mouth a very extensive delta to the south of Sandakan 
Harbour , and finally the Regania, the scene of Fiank 
Hattons death (1883) Farther south, and inland from 
Darvel Bay and Sibnco (or St Lucia) Bay, there are no 
doubt other nver.s of equal, it may be superior, import- 
ance, such, to judge by its delta, is the Kalabakong, 
debouching opposite Sebattik Island Mo^t of the rivers 
mentioned aie navigable for steam launches of light 
draught, but their value is frequently impaired by a bar 
near the mouth. Seveial of the natural harbours of North 
Borneo, on the other hand, are at once accessible, safe, 
and commodious Sandakan Harbour, on the north-ea'^t 
coa'st (5“ 40' N lat and 118° 10' E long), runs inland 
some 17 miles, with a very irregular outline broken by 
the mouths of numeioiis creeks and streams The mouth, 
only 21 miles across, is split mto two channels by the little 
island of Balhalla. The depth in the main entrance 
varies from 10 to 17 fathoms, and vessels drawing 20 
feet can advance half-way up the bay. Just within the 
mouth, on the north side, hes Elopura (see below). At 
Silam, on Darvel Bay, farther south, there is good anchor- 
age. Kudat (discovered by Commander Johnstone, of 
H M S “Egeria,” in 1881) is a small but valuable harbour 
in Marudu Bay running inland for 2 or 3 miles, but 
rapidly shoaling after the first mile to 1 and 2 fathoms. 
It affords anchorage for vessels of any draught, but the 
frontage available for wharves is limited to some 1500 
feet In Gaya Bay, on the west coast, any number of 
vessels may lie in safety during either monsoon, the depths 
varying from 6 to 16 and 17 fathoms 
The climate of North Borneo is of course tropical, with a very 
equable temperatme The lowest minimum of the thermometer 
lecorded in 1883 at Sandakan was 68° 5 in Decemhei The greatest 
interval without ram was eight days m March The rainfall was 
34^ inches (157 in 1880) at Sandakan, 129 at Papar, and 120 at 
Kudat In the mtenor it must often be much above these figures 
That North Boineo should prove nch in mmeials was supposed 
probable from the ehaiacter of some other parts of the island , but 
hitherto investigations have not in this matter proved very suc- 
cessful Coal or lignite exists, but most fieqiiently in thin seams 
and insignificant pockets , the petroleum springs cannot come into 
any true competition, with those woiked elsewhere , gold has been 
discovered (1885) in the Segama nver and may piove a stimulus to 
immigration , iron-ores appear both abundant and at times produc- 
tive , and there are indications of the existence of copper, antimony, 
tin, and zme oies As yet the wealth of the couiitiy lies in its 
timhei and jungle products (camphor and gutta-percha m great 
quantities), and in its edible nuts, guano, sago, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
pepper, and gambier Tobacco is most successfully grown by the 
natives m the inland districts of Mansalut, Kandassang, Koponn- 
gan, Gana-Gana, Tomhoiongo, Karnahan, Penusak, Tiong-Tuhan, 
&c , and its cultivation has been taken up by several foreign com- 
panies The birds’-nest caves of Gomanton (Gormanton) near the 
village of Malape on the Kinabatangan yield the Government a 
revenue of fiom $6000 to $7000 j and other caves of the same kmd 
are still unworked As the natives (Dusuns, Tagaas-Bajaus, Idaan, 
&c ) are scatteied, mostly in small villages, throughout the unex- 
plored as well as the explored districts, their number can only he 
guessed, hut it is usually stated at 150,000 Since the formation 
of the company there has been a steady immigration, especially of 
Chinese from Singapore At Elopura, the capital of the territory 
and of its East Coast residency, the inhabitants in 1883 numbered 
3770 (1500 being Chinese and 1085 Sulus) Hong-Kong and Singa- 
pore Reamers now call legularly at Sandakan, Gaya, and Kudat. 
In 1885 the territory was divided mto Alcock provmce (m the 
north), Keppel provmce (along the west coast as far north as 
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Emanis Bay), the East Coast residency (to the south-east of 
Alcockand Keppel pro\aiices), and Dent province (to the south-west 
of the East Coast residency with the coast from Kimanis Bay to 
Brunei Bay) , , j 

In 1865 an Amencan company started by hlr Torrey obtainea 
from the sultan of Brunei ceitain concessions of territory in Iforth 
Borneo , but this enterpuse pioved a financial failure and the 
settlement formed on the Kimaius nver bioke up The rights of 
the Amencan company weie bought up by the Austrian Baron von 
Overbeck and the English merchant Mr Allied Dent, who further 
obtained from the sultan of Biiinei and the sultan ot bulu a senes 
of charters confernng on them the sovereign authority in North 
Borneo under the titles of mahaiajali of Sabah, rajah of Gaya and 
Sandakan and Data Bandahaia In spite of the opposition of 
Spain, which claimed that the sultan of Sulii being a Spanish vassal 
could not dispose of his terntoiy mthout her consent, the English 
company organised by Ml Dent succeeded in obtaining a charter 
of incorporation nndei Act of Parliament, 1st November 1881, as 
the “British North Borneo Company,” -Rith right to aeq^mre other 
interests m, over, or affecting the temtones or property compnsed 
in the several grants , „ 

The text of the ohartei will he found m the London. Gazette, Sth hovemMr 
1881 and m the appendix to Mr Joseph Hatton’s Nm Ceylon (1881) , see also 
Prank Hatton, NorOi Borneo, 1885, the Century ifogasiiie, 1SS5, the Edinburgh 
Beview, 18S3, and tBs English llhistrafed ^Magazine, 1SS5 

SAJ3AS, or Sabbas, St (Syr. J/ar Sdihd), one of tlie 
early leaders of monasticism in Palestine, •was a native 
of Cappadocia, horn about 439, While still a child he 
accompanied his parents to Alexandria^ whence m his 
eighteenth year, having made choice of the ascetic life, he 
removed to Palestine, settling at the desolate spot now 
occupied by the convent called by his name, about two 
hours from the north-west shoie of the Dead Sea As his 
reputation for holiness increased he was joined by others, 
who ultimately constituted a “ laura ” under the rule of 
St Basil He took some part in the doctrinal controversies 
of the day, being a zealous defender of the decrees of 
Clhalcedon. He died about 532 and is commemorated 
on 5th December Another saint of this name, surnamed 
“ the Goth,” suffered martyrdom at the hands of Athananc, 
the Visigothic king, in the reign of Yalentiman, he is 
commemorated on 15th (or 1 Sth) April See also Hoff- 
mann, Syr. Aden Per&ischer Martyrer (1880), Hos I'V. and 
xii , for byes of two martyrs named Sabha 

SABBATH (Dh^), the day of saci ed rest which among the 
Hebrews followed six days of labour and closed the week 

1. Observance of the Sabbath— The later Jewish Sab- 
bath, observed in accordance with the rules of the Scribes, 
was a very peculiar institution, and formed one of the 
most marked distinctions between the Hebrews and other 
nations, as appears m a striking way from the fact that 
on this account alone the Komans found themselves com- 
pelled to exempt the Jews from all military service The 
rules of the Scribes enumerated thirty-nme mam kinds of 
work forbidden on the Sabbath, and each of these prohibi- 
tions gave rise to new siibtilties. Jesus’s disciples, for 
example, -who plucked ears of corn in passing through a 
field on the holy day, had, according to Babbinical casuis- 
try, violated the thud of the thirty-nine rules, which for- 
bade harvesting , and in healing the sick J esus Himself 
broke the rule that a sick man should not receive medical 
aid on the Sabbath unless his life was in danger In fact, 
as our Lord puts it, the Eabbinical theory seemed to be 
that the Sabbath was not made for man but man for the 
Sabbath, the observance of which was so much an end in 
itself that the rules prescribed for it did not requme to be 
justified by appeal to any larger principle of rehgion or 
humanity The precepts of the law weie valuable m the 
eyes of the Scribes because they were the seal of Jewish 
particularism, the barrier erected between the world at 
large and the exclusive community of Jehovah’s grace 
For this purpose the most aibitiary precepts were the 
most effective, and none were more so than the complicated 
rules of Sabbath obseivance The ideal of the Sabbath 
which all these rules aimed at realizing -was absolute rest 


from everything that could be called work , and even the 
exercise of those offices of humanity which the strictest 
Christian Sabbatarians regard as a service to God, and 
therefore as specially appropriate to His day, was looked 
on as work To save life was allowed, but only because 
danger to hfe ‘‘superseded the Sabbath ” In like manner 
the special ritual at the temple prescribed for the Sabbath 
by the Pentateuchal law was not regarded as any part 
of the halloTViug of the sacred day , on the contrary, the 
lule was that, m this regard, “ Sabbath was not kept in 
the sanctuary ” Strictly speaking, therefore, the Sabbath 
was neither a day of rehef to toiling humanity nor a day 
appointed for public worship , the positive duties of its 
observance were to wear one’s best clothes, eat, drink, and 
be glad (justified from Isa Iviii 13) A more directly 
lehgious element, it is true, was introduced by the prac- 
tice of attending the synagogue service , but it is 'to be 
remembered that this service was primarily regarded not 
as an act of worship but as a meeting for instruction in 
the law So far, therefore, as the Sabbath existed for any 
end outside itself it was an institution to help every Jew 
to learn the law, and from this point of view it is regarded 
by Philo and Josephus, who are accustomed to seek a 
philosophical justification for the peciiliai institutions of 
their religion. But this ceitamly was not the leading 
pomt of view with the mass of the Kabbins and at any 
rate it is quite certain that the synagogue is a post-exilic 
institution, and theiefore that the Sabbath in old Israel 
must either have been entirely different from the Sabbath 
of the Scribes, or else must have been a mere day of idle- 
ness and feasting, not accompanied by any properly leli- 
gious observances or having any properly religious mean- 
ing The second of these alternatives may be dismissed 
as quite inconceivable, for, though many of the religious 
ideas of the old Hebrews were crude, their institutions 
were never arbitiary and meamngless, and when they spoke 
of couseciating the Sabbath they must have had in view 
some rehgious exercise of an intelligible kind by which 
they paid worship to Jehovah 

Indeed, that the old Hebrew Sabbath was quite differ- 
ent from the Rabbinical Sabbath is demonstrated in the 
trenchant criticism which Jesus directed against the latter 
(Matt XU 1-14, Marku 27) The general position which 
He takes up, that “ the Sabbath is made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath,” is only a special application of the 
wider principle that the law is not an end in itself b'ut a 
help towards the realization in life of the great ideal of 
love to God and man, which is the sum of all true religion. 
But Jesus further maintains that this view of the law as a 
whole, and the interpretation of the Sabbath law which it 
involves, can be historically justified from the Old Testa- 
ment. And m this connexion He introduces two of the 
main methods to which historical criticism of the Old 
Testament has recurred in modern times He appeals to 
the oldest history rather than to the Pentateuchal code as 
proving that the later conception of the law was unknown 
in ancient times (Matt xii. 3, 4), and to the exceptions to 
the Sabbath law which the Scribes themselves allowed in 
the interests of worship (ver 5) or humanity (ver 11), as 
showing that the Sabbath must originally have been de- 
voted to purposes of worship and humanity, and was not 
always the purposeless arbitrary thing which the schoolmen 
made it to be Modern criticism of the history of Sabbath 
observance among the Hebrews has done nothing more 
than follow out these arguments in detail, and show that 
the result is m agreement with what is known as to the 
dates of the several component parts of the Pentateuch. 

^ See tlie Mislmali, 'tt. “Shabbath,” and of Jubilees, cb 1 j and 
compaae Schnrer, Gesch, d jiid Tolkes, ii 357, 876, 893 sq., where 
the Rahbimcal Sahhath is well explained and illustrated in detail. 
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Of the legal passages that speak of the vSahhath all those 
which show affinity with the doctrine of the Scribes — 
regarding the Sabbath as an arbitrary sign between 
Jehovah and Israel, entering into details as to particular 
acts that are forbidden, and enfoicing the observance by 
severe penalties, so that it no longer has any rehgious 
value, hut appears as a mere legal constraint — are post-exilic 
(Exod xvi. 23-30, XXXI 12-17, xxxv 1-3, Num. xv 32-36), 
while the older laws only demand such cessation from daily 
toil, and especially from agricultural labour, a^ among all 
ancient peoples naturally accompanied a day set apart as a 
rehgious festival, and in particular lay weight on the fact 
that the Sabbath is a humane institution, a holiday for the 
labouring classes (Exod. xxui. 12 , Deut v. 13-15). As it 
stands in these ancient laws, the Sabbath is not at all the 
unique thing which it was made to be by the Scribes 
“ The Greeks and the barbarians,” says Strabo (x 3, 9), 

“ have this in common, that they accompany their sacred 
rites by a festal remission of labour ” So it was in old 
Israel the Sabbath was one of the stated rehgious feasts, 
like the new moon and the thiee great agricultural sacri- 
ficial celebrations (Hosea u. 11), the new moons and the Sab- 
baths alike called men to the sanctuary to do sacrifice (Isa 
i 14), the remission of ordinary business belonged to both 
alike (Amos viii 5), and for precisely the same reason 
Hosea even takes it for granted that in captivity the Sab- 
bath w’dl be suspended, hke all the other feasts, because in 
his day a feast implied a sanctuary 

This conception of the Sabbath, however, necessarily 
underwent an important modification in the 7th century 
B 0 , when the local sanctuaries were abolished, and those 
sacrificial rites and feasts which m Hosea’s time formed 
the essence of every act of rehgion were limited to the 
central altar, which most men could visit only at rare 
intervals From this time forward the new moons, which 
till then had been at least as important as the Sabbath 
and were celebrated by sacrificial feasts as occasions of 
religious gladness, fall into msignificance, except in the 
conservative temple ritual The Sabbath did not share 
the same fate, but with the abohtion of local sacrifices it 
became for most Israehtes an institution of humamty 
divorced from ritual So it appears in the Deuteronomic 
decalogue, and presumably also in Jer xvn. 19 sg In this 
form the institution was able to survive the faU of the state 
and the temple, and the seventh day’s lest was clung to in 
exile as one of the few outward ordinances by which the 
Israelite could stiU show his fidehty to Jehovah and mark 
his separation from the heathen Hence we understand 
the importance attached to it in the exihc hterature (Isa 
Ivi 2 sq, Iviii 13), and the character of a sign between 
Jehovah and Israel ascribed to it in the post -exihc law. 
This attachment to the Sabbath, beautiful and touchmg 
so long as it was a spontaneous expression of continual 
devotion to Jehovah, acquired a less pleasing character 
when, after the exile, it came to be enforced by the civil 
arm (Neh xiii ), and when the later law even declared 
Sabbath -breaking a capital offence But it is just to 
remember that without the stern disciplme of the law the 
community of the second temple could hardly have escaped 
dissolution, and that Judaism alone preserved for Chris- 
tianity the hard-won achievements of the prophets 

The Sabbath exercised a twofold influence on the early 
Christian church On the one hand, the weekly celebration 
of the resurrection on the Lord’s day could not have arisen 
except in a circle that already knew the week as a sacred 
division of time, and, moreover, the manner in which the' 
Lord’s day was observed was directly influenced by the 
synagogue service. On the other hand, the Jewish Chris- 
tians contmued to keep the Sabbath, like other pomts of 
the old law. Eusebius {E.U, m. 27) remarks that the 
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Ebionites observed both the Sabbath and the Lord’s day ; 
and this practice obtained to some extent in much \vider 
circles, for the Aqjostolical Constitutions recommend that 
the Sabbath shall be kept as a meinoiial feast of the crea- 
tion as well as the Lord’s day as a memorial of the resur- 
rection The festal character of the Sabbath was long 
lecognized in a modified foim in the Eastern Church by a 
prohibition of fastmg on that day, which was also a point 
in the Jewish Sabbath law (comp. Judith viii 6). 

On the other hand, Paul had quite distinctly laid down 
from the first days of Gentile Christianity that the Jewish 
Sabbath was not binding on Christians (Ptom xiv 5 sq. , 
Gal IV 10, Col. 11 16), and contioversy with Judaizers 
led in process of time to direct condemnation of those who 
still kept the Jewish day {eg , Co of Laodicea, 363 A n.). 
Nay, in the Roman Church a practice of fasting on Satur- 
day as well as on Friday was cuneut before the time of 
TertuUian. The steps by which the practice of resting 
from labour on the Lord’s day instead of on the Sabbath 
was established in Christendom and received civil as well 
as ecclesiastical sanction will be spoken of in Sunday , it is 
enough to observe heie that this practice is naturally and 
even necessarily connected wnth the religious observance 
of the Lord’s day as a day of woiship and rehgious glad- 
ness, and IS in full accoi dance with the principles laid 
down by Jesus in His criticism of the Sabbath of the 
Scribes But of course the complete observance of Sunday 
rest was not generally jpossible to the early Christians 
before Christendom obtained civil recognition For the 
theological discussions whether and in what sense the 
fourth commandment is bmdmg on Christians, see Deca- 
logue, vol vii p 17 

2 Origin of the Sabhath — ^As the Sabbath was origin- 
ally a religious feast, the question of the origm of the 
Sabbath resolves itself into an inquiry why and m what 
circle a festal cycle of seven days was first established. 
In Gen u 1-3 and in Exod xx. 1 1 the Sabbath is declared 
to be a memorial of the completion of the work of creation 
in SIX days But it appears certam that the decalogue as 
it lay before the Deuteronomist did not contain any allusion 
to the creation (see Decalogue, vol vii p. 16), and it is 
generally believed that this reference was added by the 
same post-exilic hand that wrote Gen i l-ii 4a The 
older account of the creation in Gen ii 4b sq does not 
lecognize the hexaemeron, and it is even doubtful whether 
the original sketch of Gen i distributed creation over six 
days The connexion, therefore, between the seven days’ 
week and the work of creation is now generally recognized 
as secondary The week and the Sabbath were ah:eady 
known to the writer of Gen i , and he used them to give 
the framework for his picture of the creation, which in the 
nature of thmgs could not be hteral and required some 
framework. At the same time, there was a pecuhar ap- 
propriateness m associating the Sabbath with the doctrine 
that Jehovah is the Creator of all things , for we see from 
Isa xl-lxvi that this doctrine was a mainstay of Jewish 
faith m those very days of exile which gave the Sabbath 
a new importance for the faithful 

But, if the week as a religious cycle is older than the 
idea of the week of creation, we cannot hope to find more 
than probable evidence of the origin of the Sabbath 
At the time of the exile the Sabbath was already an 
institution peculiarly Jewish, otherwise it could not have 
served as a mark of distinction from heathenism. This, 
however, does not necessarily imply that in its origin it 
was specifically Hebrew, but only that it had acquired 
distmguishing features of a marked kmd. What is cer- 
tain is that the origin of the Sabbath must be sought 
withm a circle that used the week as a division of time. 
Here agam we must distmgmsh between the week as 
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such and the a&trological week, i e , the week in which 
the seven dajo are named each after the planet which is 
held to preside over its first hour If the day is divided 
into twenty -four hours and the planets pieside in turn 
over each hour of the week in the older of their periodic 
times (Saturn, Jupiter, Maio, Sun, Teiius, Mercury, 
Moon), we get the older of daj^ of the week with which 
we aie familiar Foi, if the Sun pi elides over the fii^t 
hour of Sunday, and therefore aho o\er the eighth, the 
fifteenth, and the tw'enty -second, Yenuo will have the 
twenty-third hour, Mercury the twenty-fourth, and the 
Moon, as the third m oider from the sun, will preside 
over the first hour of Monday, Mars, again, as thud 
from the Moon, will preside over Tuesday (Dies Maitis, 
Mardi), and so forth. This astrological week became 
very cunent in the Eoman empire, but was still a novelty 
m the time of Dio Cassius (sxxvu IS) This writer 
beheved that it came from Egypt , but the old Egyptians 
had a week of ten, not of seven days, and the oiiginal 
home of astrology and of the division of the day into 
twenty-four houis is Chaldsea It is plain, however, 
that theie is a long step between the astrological assigna- 
tion of each hour of the week to a planet and the recog- 
nition of the week as an ordinary division of time by 
people at laige Astrology is in its nature an occult 
science, and there is not the shghtest tiace of a day of 
twenty-four hours among tlie ancient Hebrews, who had 
the week and the Sabbath long before they had any 
acquaintance with the planetary science of the Babylonian 
priests. Moreover, it is quite clear from extant lemains 
of Assyrian calenclais that our a&trological week did not 
prevail in civil life even among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians they did not dedicate each day in turn to its 
astrological planet. These facts make it safe to reject 
one often -repeated explanation o£ the Sabbath, viz , that 
it w'as in it& origin what it is in the astrological week, the 
day sacied to Saturn, and that its observance is to be 
derived from an ancient Hebrew worship of that planet 
In truth there is no evidence of the woiship of Saturn 
among the oldest Hebrews, Amos v 26, where Chum 
(Kaiwan) is taken by many to mean Saturn, is of uncei- 
tam interpretation, and, when the tenses are rightly 
rendeied, refers not to idolatry of the Israelites in the 
wilderness hut to the time of the prophet 

The week, however, is found in various parts of the 
world m a form that has nothing to do wnth astrology or 
the seven planets, and with such a distribution as to make 
it pretty certam that it had no artificial origin, but 
suggested itself independently, and for natuial leasons, 
to different races In fact the four quarters of the moon 
supply an obvious division of the month , and, wherever 
new moon and full moon are religious occasions, we get 
in the most natural way a sacred cycle of fourteen or 
fifteen days, of which the week of seven or eight days 
(determined by half moon) is the half. Thus the old ■ 
Hindus chose the new and the full moon as days of 
saciifice , the eve of the sacrifice was called upavmatha, 
and m Buddhism the same word (uposatha) has come to 
denote a Sabbath observed on the full moon, on the day 
when there is no moon, and on the two days which are 
eighth from the full and the new moon respectively, with 
fasting and other religious exercises ^ 

From this point of view it is most significant that in the 
older parts of the Hebrew Scriptures the new moon and 
the Sabbath are almost mvariably mentioned together 
The month is beyond question an old sacred division of 
tune common to all the Semites , even the Arabs, who re- 
ceived the week at quite a late period from the Syrians 

^ Oliildeis, Pall Pict , p 535 , Kem, Buddhismus (Ger tr ), p. 8 , 
MaMvagga) ii 1, 1 (Eng tr , i. 239, 291) 


(Biruni, Chonology, Eng ti , p 58), greeted the new 
moon with religious acclamation^ And this must have 
been an old Semitic usage, tor the woid which properly 
means “to greet the new moon” {cihalla) is, as Lagaide 
(Oneniaha, ii. 19) has shown, etymologically connected 
with the Hehiew words used of any festal joy Among 
the Hebiewb, oi rather perhaps among the Canaamtes, 
whose speech they boi lowed, the joy at the new- moon be- 
came the type of religious festivity lu general Mor aie 
other traces wantmg of the connexion of sacrificial occa- 
sions — i e , religioucj feasts — with the phases of the moon 
among the Semites The Hairanians had four saciificial 
days m every month, and of these tvo at least were deter- 
mined by the conjunction and opposition of the moon ^ 

That full moon as well as new moon had a religious 
significance among the ancient Hebxeivs seems to follow 
from the fact that, when the great agiicultuial feasts weie 
fixed to set days, the full moon was chosen In older 
tunes these feast-days appear to have been Sabbaths (Lev. 
vvni 11, comp Passovee, vol xviii p 344). 

A week determined by the phases of the moon has an 
average length of 29] — 4 = 7| days, ^e, three W'eeks out 
of eight would have eight days But there seems to be in 
1 Sam XX 27, eompaied with vv 18, 24, an indication that 
in old times the feast of the new moon lasted two days — a 
very natural institution, since it appears that the feast was 
fixed m advance, while the Hebrews of Saul’s time cannot 
have been good enough astronomers to know beforehand on 
which of two successive days the new moon would actually 
be observed ^ In that case a week of seven working days 
would occur only once in two months "We cannot tell 
when the Sabbath became dissociated horn the month ) 
but the change seems to have been made before the Book 
of the Covenant, which already regards the Sabbath simply 
as an institution of humanity and ignoies the new moon. 
In both points it is followed by Deuteronomy 

The Bc^yloiuaii and Assyrian Bcibhath — The woid “ Sabbath " 
{salatt%v\ ivitli the explanation “day of rest of the heart,” is 
claimed as Assyiian on. the basis of a textual emendation made by 
F Delitzscli m II Eawl , 32, 16 The value of this isolated and 
iinceitam testimony cannot be placed veiy high, and it seems to 
piove too much, foi it is piactically ceitain that the Babylonians 
at the time of the Hehiew exile cannot have had a Sahhath exactly 
coiiesponding in conception to what the Hehiew Sabbath had be- 
come undei very special historical cii cum stances “What we do 
know fiom a caleiidai of the luteicalaiy month Elul II is that 
in. that month the 7tli, 14th, 19th, 21bt, and 2Sth days had a pecu- 
liai chaiactei, and that ceitaui acts weie foihiddeii on them to the 
king and otheis. Tlieie is the greatest unceitainty as to the details 
(compare the veiy diveigent lendemigs in Pecords of the Past, vii, 
160 sq , Schiader, A" A IT , 2d ed , p 19 , Lotz, Qu de historm 
Sabbati, sq), but these days, which are taken to he Assyrian 
Sabbaths, aie ceitaiuly not “days of lest of the heart,” and to all 
appeaiance aie unlucky days, and expiessly designated as such ^ 
If, theiefoie, they are “Assyrian Sabbaths” at all, they are exactly 
opposite in chaiactei to the Hehiew Sabbath, which rlosea-desciibes 
as a day of gladness, and which iievei ceased to be a day of feasting 
and good cheer 

Etymology of the word “Sabdath ” — The giainmatical inflexions of 
the woid “Sabbath” show that it is a feminine foim, piopeilys/tciS- 
iat-t for shahbat~t, from II The root has nothing to do with 
resting in the sense of enjoying lepose, m tiansitive foi ms and 
applications it means to “sever,” to “put an end to,” and intran- 
sitively it means to “desist,” to “come to an end ” The gram- 
matical foim of shabbaih suggests a transitive sense, “the dividei,” 
and apparently indicates the Sabbath as dividing the month It 
may mean the day which puts a stop to the week’s work, but this 
IS less likely It certainly cannot he translated “ the day of lest ” 

Sabbabvxd Tear — The Jews under the second temple observed 
every seventh yeai as a Sabbath according to the (post-exilic) law 
of Lev XXV 1-7 It was a y ear in winch all agriculture was le- 

^ The others— according to Xhe Fdiyist, 319, M—are the l7th and 
the 28th 

^ It appears from Judith viu 6 that even m later times there were 
two days at the new moon on which it was improper to fast 

^ Lotz says they are lucky days 5 but the expression which he renders 
“ dies faustus ” is applied to every day in the calendar The rest of 
his book does not rise above this example of acumen 
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mitteJj in ivliicli the fields lay 1111501™, the vines giew nnpiuncd, ! 
and even the n.ituial firoduce 11 as not gathered in That Hn- Litv 
was not obseiied befoie the captivity iie learn fioni Lev \xvi 34 
sq , indeed so long as the Hehieiis v.eic an agriLultmal people i\irh 
little tiade, in a land often ravaged by sc\eie tamineo bUeh alaw 
could not have been observed Even in latei times it vias oeeasion- 
ally pi oi active of great distress (1 ilac 11 49, 5 J , Jos , AiM , jav 
16, 2 j In the oldei legislation, howevei, lie alieady meet i\ith a 
seven years’ peiiod in more than one connexion. The lekase oi a 
Hebiew servant after six yeais’ labour (Exod xxi 2 , Deut x\ 

12 sq) has only a remote analogy to the Sabbatical year But 111 
Esod ssiu 10, 11 it 13 prescribed that the crop ot eveiy seventh 
year (appaiently the self-&o\vn crop) shall be left foi the poor, and 
after them for the beasts The diJeienca betvieen this and the 
later law is that the seventh year is not called a Sabbath, and that 
theie IS no indication that all land was to lie fallow on the same 
year In this form a laiv prescribing one yeai’s fallow m seven 
may have been anciently observed It is extended in ver 11 to the 
vineyard and the olive oil, bat heie the culture necessary to keep 
the vines and olive trees in order 13 not foibidden , the precept 
IS only that the produce is to he left to the poor In Deuteronomy 
this law is not repeated, but a fixed seven years’ peiiod is ordami-i 
for the benefit of pooi debtors, apparently ”m tbe sense that in the 
seventh yeai no interest is to hs exacted by the creditoi fiom a 
Hebiew, or that no pioceedings are to be taken against the debtor 
in that year (Deut xv 1 ) (W R S ) 

SABELLIUS Even after the elimuiation of Gnosti- 
cism the church remained tnthout any uniform Christology , 
the Trinitarians and the Unitarians continued to confront 
each othei, the latter at the beginning of the 3d centuiy 
still forming the large majority These in turn split into 
two principal groups — the Adoptianists and the Modalists 
— the former holding Christ to be the man chosen of God, 
on whom the Holy Spirit lested m a quite unique sense, 
and who after toil and buffering, through TTis onenesa of 
will with God, became divine, the latter maintainmg Chiist 
to be a manifestation of God Himself Both groups had 
their scientific theologians who sought to vindicate their 
characteristic doctrines, the Adoptiamst divines holding 
by the Aiistotehan philosophy, and the Modahsts by that 
of the Stoics , while the Tiinitarians (TertuUian, Hippo- 
lytus, Origen, Hovatian), on the other hand, appealed to 
Plato 

In Home Modahsm was the doctrine which prevailed 
from Victor to Oahxtus (c 190-320) The bishops just 
named protected within the city the schools of Epigonus 
and Oleomenes, where it was taught that the Son is 
identical with the Father. But the presbyter Hippolytus 
was successful la convincing the leaders of that church 
that the Modalistic doctrine taken in its strictness was 
contiary to Seiipture. Bishop Cahxtus saw himself under 
the necessity of abandoning his friends and settmg up a 
mediating formula designed to harmonize the Trinitarian 
and the Modalistic positions But, while excommunicatmg 
the strict Unitarians (Monarchians), he also took the same 
course with Hippolytus and his followers, declarmg then- 
teaching to be ditheism. The mediation formula, how- 
ever, proposed by Calixtus became the bridge by which, 
in the course of the decades immediately following, the 
doctrine of the Trinity made its way into the Eoman 
Church In the year 250, when the Eoman presbyter 
Novatian wrote his book De Trimtate, the doctrine of 
Hippolytus, once discredited as ditheism, had already 
become official there At the same tune Eome and most 
of the other churches of the VTest stiff retamed a certain 
leaning towards Modalistic monarchianism This appears, 
on the one hand, in the use of expressions having a 
Modalistic ring about them — -see especially the poems of 
Oommodian, written about the time of Valerian — and, on 
the other hand, m the rejection of the doctrine that the 
Son is subordinate to the Father and is a creature (wit- 
ness the controversy between Dionysius of Alexandria 
and Dionysius of Eome), as well as in the readiness of the 
West to accept the formula of Athanasius, that the Father 
and the Son are one and the same in substance (ofwo^uot) 
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! The strict Modali-sts, whom Calixtua had excommuni- 
cated along with their most zealom. opponent Hippolytus, 
weie led by Sabelhus, who ivas perhaps a Libyan by birth 
Hi^ paity contmued to subsist m Eome foi a consideiable 
tmie afterwaidbji and withstood Calixtus as an lui^ciupu- 
lou'^ apostate. In the West, how'evei, the influence of 
Sabelhus seems never to have been important, in the 
East, on the other hand, after the middle of the 3d cen- 
tury his doctrine found much acceptance, fiiot m the 
Pentapoh'^, and afterwards in other provinces- It was 
violently controverted by the bishops, notably by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, and the development in the East of the 
jihilosophical doctrine of the Trinity aftei Oiigen (from 260 
to 320) w-as very pow'ei fully influenced by the opposition 
to Sabelhanism Thus, for example, at the great synod 
held m Antioch in '268 the word o/iooncrtos was rejected, 
as seeming to favoui Unitariamsm The SabeUian doc- 
trine itself, however, during the decades above mentioned 
underwent many changes in the East and received a philo- 
sophical dress In the 4th century this and the alhed 
doctrine of Marcellus of Ancyra ivere frequently con- 
founded, so that it is exceedingly difficult to ariive at a 
clear account of it in its genuine form Sabelliamsm, in 
fact, became a collective name for all those Unitarian 
doctrines m which the divine nature of Christ was 
acknowledged The teaching of iSabelhus himself was 
indubitably very closely alhed to the older Modahsm 
(“Patripassiamsm”) of Noetus and Praxeas, but w-as 
distinguished from it by its more caieful theological 
elaboration and by the account it took of the Holy Spirit 
His central proposition was to the effect that Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are the same person, three names thus 
being attached to one and the same being "What weighed 
most wuth Sabelhus was the monotheistic interest The 
One Being was also named by him 'utoirariop, — an expression 
purposely chosen to obviate ambiguity To explain how 
one and the same being could have various forms of 
manifestation, he pointed to the tripartite nature of man 
(body, soul, spmt), and to the sun, which manifests itself 
as a heavenly body, as a source of light, and also as a 
source of warmth He further maintained that God is 
not at one and the same time Father, Son, and Spirit, 
but, on the contraiy, has been active in three consecutive 
eneigies, — ^first in the piosoiion of the Father as Creator, 
then in the prosopon of the Son as Eedeemer, and lastly 
in the prosojjon of the Spirit as the Giver of Life. It is 
by this doctrme of the succession of the pxosopa that 
Sabelhus is essentially distingmshed from the older 
Modahsts. In particular it is significant, in conjunction 
with the reference to the Holy Spirit, that Sabelhus re- 
gards the Father also as merely a form of manifestation 
of the one God, — ^in other words, has formally put Him 
in a position of complete equahty with the other Persons. 
This view piepares the way for Augustine’s doctrme of 
the Trinity Sabelhus himself appears to have made use 
of Stoical formulas (^Xarvvea-daL, o-DcrreAXecr^at), hut he 
chiefly relied upon Scripture, especially such passages as 
Deut VI 4, Exod xx 3, Isa. xhv 6, John x 38 Of 
his later histoiy nothing is known , his followers died out 
in the course of the 4tb. century. 

TEe souices of our knowledge of Sabelliamsm aie Hippolytus 
{Philos , Ek ix ), Epiplianius [Smr , Ixii ), and Dionys Alex 
{Epp ) , also various passages in AtEauasius and tEe otEei fatEera 
of tEe 4tE century Eoi modern discussions of the subject see 
ScEleiermacEer {Theol Ztschr , 1822, Eft 3), Lange {Ztschr f hist 
Theol , 1832, u 2), Dollmger {Hippolyt w KaMist, 1858), ZaEn 
{Moacdlv Anej/ra, 1867), and Harnack (su “MonarcEianismus,” 
in Herzog-Phtt, EncijTcl f Psot Theal, x 199 gg) (A HA) 

^ In the 18tE century there was diseorered in one of the catacombs 
of Rome an inscription containing tEe words “ qui et Ihbns diceris et 
Pater inveniris " TEis can only Eave come from a SabeHian 
2 Whether Sabelhus Ininself ever visited the East is unknoim 
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SABIANS In tlree passages of the Koran Mohammed 
mentions hetween the J ews and the Christians a sect "whom 
he calls Sabians (Snhhhia) He distinguishes them from 
the Magians and pol}i:heists (xni 17), and appears to say 
that they believed in God and in the day of lesurrection 
and judgment It has commonly been supposed that the 
sect referred to is the hLiKHAiA^rs {q'v)', hut it is more 
probable that they vrere some obscure half-Christian body 
(Elhesaites'?), which had reprebentatives in Arabia itself 
(see MohammedAjS'Ism, toI xvi p 547). The name is 
derived from the Aramaic JIDS, with a softenmg of J? to K, 
such as took place in certain dialects of that speech, and 
means “Baptists” The older Mohammedan theologians 
were agreed that the Sabians possessed a written revela- 
tion, and were entitled accordingly to enjoy a toleration 
not granted to mere heathen, and it appears that the Man- 
dseans got the benefit of this, whether they were the sect 
Mohammed had in view or not. But under Al-Mamun 
(830) a body that had certainly no claim to he deemed 
other t.ha.n polytheists began to shield themselves imdei 
the same name, viz , the Harranians, or remnant of the 
old heathen of Mesopotamia. Star-worship had a chief 
place in. the religion of the Harranians, as it had had in 
the older Babylonian and Syrian faiths, but they had 
partly disguised their polytheism in a fantastic philosophy, 
so that they were able on occasion to pose as people of 
enlightened beliefs. Accounts of these false Sabians 
reached the West through Maimomdes, and then through 
Arabic sources, long before it was understood that, in this 
apphcation, the name was only a disguise Hence the 
greatest confusion prevailed in all European accounts of 
them till Ohwolsohn published m 1S56 his Ssaher und 
Ssahtsmtis, in which the authorities for the history and 
behef of the Harranians in the Middle Ages are collected 
and discussed See also Dozy and De Goeje in the Ac^es 
of the sixth Oriental congress, u 1, 185 sg , Leyden, 1885 
It IS quite mappropriate to call star-worshippeis in general 
Sabians or Zabians or to speak of a distinct Sabian religion, 
as older writers do. The lehgxon of the Harranians is 
simply a modernized form of the old Syrian polytheism 

SABICH WOOD is the produce of a large leguminous 
tree, Lysdcma, Sahim, a native of Cuba, where alone it 
appears to be found The wood has a rich mahogany 
colour, it IS exceedingly heavy, hard, and durable, and 
therefore most valuable for slupbuilding Sabicu, on 
account of its durability, was selected for the stairs of the 
Great Exhibition (London) of 1851, and, notwithstanding 
the enormous trafiic which passed over them, the wood at 
the end was found to he little affected by wear. 

SABINE, Sm Edward (1788-1883), astronomer, was 
horn in Dublin on 14th October 1788, a scion of a family 
said to be of Italian origin. He was educated at Wool- 
wich and obtamed a commission in the Koyal Artillery at 
the age of fifteen. He attamed the rank of major-general 
in 1869 His only experience of actual warfare seems to 
have been at the siege of Eort Erie m 1814 , but few men 
bave seen more than he of active and sometimes perilous 
service. In early life he devoted himself to astronomy and 
physical geography, and m consequence he was appointed 
astronomer to various expeditions, among others that of 
Sir J Boss (1818) in search of the North-West Passage, and 
that of Sir E Parry soon afterwards Later, he spent long 
periods on the mter-tropical coasts of Africa and America, 
and again among the snows of Spitzbergen Sir Edward 
Sabine died at East Sheen, Surrey, on 26th May 1883 

Of Sabine’s scientific work two brandies in particular deserve 
very higli credit— his determination of pendnlnm data for the 
inrestigatioa of the figure of the eaith and his extensive researches 
connected with terres&ial magnetism His pendulum ohseivations 
were the first to show the altogether unexpected amount of accuracy 
attainable in a matter which, undei the most favoinahle conditions, 
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is one of gieat delicacy, but which had to be pursued by him under 
circnnistances often ot peculiar diSiculty The establishment of a 
system of magnetic observatoiies in vaiious parts of Biiti&h territory 
all ovei the globe was accomplished mainly on his lepiesentations , 
and to the direction of these obsen atones and to the i eduction 
and discussion of the obseivations a gieat part of his life was 
devoted His published papers, as shoivn by the Royal Society’s 
Catalogue, amounted in 1872 to 101 While the majority bear on 
one ox other of the subjects just mentioned, others deal wnth such 
widely difieient topics as the buds of Greenland, ocean tempera- 
tures, the Gulf Stieani, barometiio measuiement of heights, arcs of 
meridian, glaciei tiansport of locks, the volcanoes of the Sandwich 
TglaudR, and vanous points of nieteoiology Sabine occupied for ten 
years (1861-71) the president’s chan of the Royal Society, and was 
made KGB in 1869 Though he cannot be said to have been 
a man of striking originality, his unflagging devotion to his work 
deservedly won him an honoiuable position among the foiemost 
scientific men of the piesent century 

SABINES The Sabines (Sabim) were a people of Cen- 
tral Italy, who played an important part in the early history 
of Borne Accoidmg to aU old wniters they were one of the 
most ancient nations of Italy, and the parent stock from 
which many of the other tribes that occupied the central 
and southern regions of the peninsula derived their origin 
Of their own origin and afiSnities we know very little 
Strabo calls them a very ancient race and “ autochthonous,” 
which may he taken as signifying that there was no authen- 
tic tradition of their immigration, or of the quarter from 
whence they came The story of their Laconian descent 
may be safely rejected as one of those fictions by which a 
certain class of the later Greek writers sought to derive 
every people in Italy from a Greek origin. But the evi- 
dence concerning their language, scanty as it is, is sufficient 
to prove that they were a cognate race with the neighbour- 
ing Umbrians and Oscans, as well as, more remotely, with 
the T.a.t Tns Cato, the best authority among the Boman 
writers with lespect to the different races of Italy, affirmed 
that the Sabines originally occupied the country about 
Amiternum, in the upper valley of the Aternus, at the 
foot of the loftiest group of the Apennines From thence 
they gradually extended themselves into the fertile valleys 
about Reate, wheie we find them established in historical 
times, and occupied the tract fiom thence to the Tiber 
and the Amo But even in its widest extension the region 
held by the Sabines was of small dimensions, and for the 
most part of a rugged and mountainous character Hence 
it was natural that they should seek a place for their super- 
fluous population by repeated emigrations into the neigh- 
bouring districts, and the general tradition among Boman 
writers ascribed the origin of several of the more powerful 
and populous nations of the peninsula to such emigrations 
This result was especially promoted by a custom which, 
though not unknown to the other nations of Italy, appears 
to have been peculiarly characteristic of the Sabines — that 
of a Ver Sacrum, or “sacred spring,” when everything horn 
m that year was consecrated to some local divinity, most 
frequently to Mamers or Mars. All the cattle were duly 
sacrificed, while the young men were allowed to grow up 
to manhood, and then sent foith in a body to seek for 
themselves new abodes beyond the limits of their native 
land To snch colonies is ascribed the foundation of the 
Picentes or people of Picenum, the Samnites, and the 
Hnpiui Of these the last-mentioned derived their name 
from hvrpus, the Sabine name for a wolf, an animal of that 
description being supposed to bave been divinely sent as 
the leader of the colony, as a woodpecker (picm), also 
sacred to Mars, became that of the Piceni. The Peligni 
also, as we learn from Ovid, himself a native of the dis- 
trict, claimed a Sabine origin, and the same was probably 
the case with the smaller kindred tribes of the Marsi, 
Marmcini, and Yestmi The Samnites, again, in their turn 
sent forth the Erentam and tbe Lucanians, who extended 
their dominion throughout the mountainous regions of 
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Sonthem Italy and earned their arms from the Adnatic 
to the Sicilian Straits 

Meanwhile the Sabines themselves were confined within 
comparatively narrow hmits, and their extension towards 
the south was checked by the growing power of the Latins 
Here their power appears to have attained its highest point 
about the time of the foundation of Rome, and the legend- 
ary historj’-, familiar to every schoolboy, of the contests 
between Romulus and Tatius, the divided sovereignty at 
one time established between them, and the peaceful reign 
and legislation of the Sabine king ISTuma may be taken 
as representing the historical fact that the population of 
Rome really contained an important Sabine element, and 
that Sabine influences were largely intermixed with those 
of Latin origin, both in the civil institutions and stiU 
more m the religious rites and ceremomes of the rising 
repubhc Beyond this it is impossible to pronounce with 
certainty as to the real value and significance of the tradi- 
tions preserved to us in the poetical legends transmitted 
in the garb of history , and it is impossible in an article 
like the present to give even an outline of the various 
theories that have been devised by modern writers to put 
an historical interpretation upon the records thus preserved 
to us It IS clear, however, that the power of the Sabines 
was by no means broken, even by the establishment of the 
more powerful monarchy at Rome under the Tarquins, and 
for a period of more than fifty years after the fall of the 
monarchy we find the Romans engaged m almost perpetual 
hostilities against the Sabines on the one side and the 
^quians and Yolscians on the other. At length m the 
year 449 b o the Sabines were defeated by the consul 
M Horatius, in an action which appears to have been of 
so decisive a character that we do not find them again 
appearmg m arms against the Romans for a period of more 
than 160 years Their quiescence is the more smgular as 
during this interval the repubhc was engaged in the long 
series of the Samnite Wars, in which their adversaries were 
the direct descendants of the Sabines, and had therefore 
every claim on their support, Stdl more unaccountable 
is it that, after looking on with apparent neutrahty for so 
long, we find the Sabines in the year 290 b c once more 
in arms against Rome, and that at a period when the 
Third Samnite War had for a time crushed aU the hopes 
of their natural aUies. The result was, as might have been 
expected, that they found themselves wholly unequal to 
contend single-handed against the power of Rome, and the 
consul M’ Cm ms Dentatus reduced them to submission in 
a smgle campaign They were severely punished for this 
defection , and henceforth their national existence was at 
an end Those who survived the slaughter of the war 
were admitted to the position of Roman citizens, though 
at fiist without the right of suffrage, but twenty years 
after this also was granted them, and they were to all 
intents and purposes incorporated m the Roman state 
Thus separated from all the tribes of kmdred origin, they 
never again appear in history, and, like the Campanians 
and Latins, were content to swell the ranks of the Roman 
legions even in the fierce struggle of the Social War (91- 
88 B 0 ) Under the arrangements of tke Roman empire 
their very name was lost as a territorial designation, but 
It always continued in popular use, and was revived m the 
Middle Ages as that of an ecclesiastical province Even 
at the present day every peasant in the neighbourhood of 
Rome will point to La Sabina as the famfliar appellation 
of the lofty mountain tract to the north of the city 

The limits of the territory occupied by the Sabines do 
not appear to have varied much from a very early period 
till the days of Strabo. That geographer describes them 
as extending as far south as Eretum near the Tiber, on 
the road to Rome, and a few miles only from Cures, the 
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reputed birthplace of Tatms and ISTuma, but which in his 
time had become a mere village The principal town of 
the Sabines was Reate (still called Rieti), in the midst of 
the beautiful and fertile valley of the Velino, and from 
thence they occupied the upper valley of that rivei to its 
sources m the Monte della Sibilla and the rugged mountain 
valleys which connected it vuth that of the Aternus 
Here was found Amiternum, the original capital of the 
tribe, near the modern Aquila, and between that and 
Reate lay Interocrea (Antrodoco), in a pass that has always 
formed one of the leading lines of communication through 
the central Apennines In the extreme north was Nursia 
(Xorcia), noted for the coldness of its climate, and cele- 
brated in ecclesiastical history as the birthplace of St Bene- 
dict, These were the only towns of any importance in 
the territory of the Sabines , but they hved for the most 
part scattered in villages about the mountains, a circum- 
stance absurdly alleged by some E,oman writers as a proof 
of their Laconian origm It was doubtless owing to this 
habit, as well as to the rugged mountainous chaiacter of 
the country in which they dwelt, that the Sabines owed 
the primitive simphcity of their manners and the frugal 
and severe character which distinguished them even in 
the days of Augustus. All readers of Horace must be 
familiar with his frequent allusions to the moral purity 
and frugal manners of the people that surrounded his 
Sabine villa, which was situated on the reverse of Mount 
Lucretilis, only about 15 miles from the rich and luxurious 
Tibur (Tivoli) The small town of Yana (Yicovaio), in 
its immediate neighbourhood, seems to have marked the 
frontier on this side 

No remains of the Sabine language are extant in the 
form of inscriptions, but coins struck during the Social 
War with the mscription ‘bSafinim” show that the native 
appellation was the same as that in use among the Latins 
The form “ Sabellus ” is frequently found in Latin writers 
as an ethnic adjective equivalent to Sabine , but the practice 
adopted by modern writers, of employing the term “ Sabel- 
han ” to designate all the tribes of Sabine origin, including 
Samnites, Lucanians, &c , was first introduced by Niebuhr, 
and IS not supported by any ancient authority (e h b ) 

SABLE {Mmtela zihellina) See Maeteit, vol xv p 
577, and Fue, vol ix p. 838 

SABLES D’OLONNE, a seaport town of France, the 
chef-Ueu of an arrondissement of the department of La 
Yendee, is situated on the Atlantic seaboard in 46“ 30' N 
lat , 300 miles south-west of Pans by the railway for Tours 
and La-Roche-sur-Yon. The town stands between the sea 
on the south and the port on the north, while on the west 
it is separated by a channel from the suburb of La Chaume, 
built at the foot of a range of dunes 65 feet high, which 
termmates southwards in the rocky peninsula of L’ Aiguille 
(the Needle), defended by Fort St Nicholas To the north 
of Sables extend salt-marshes and oyster-parks, stocked 
from Auray or Cape Breton, and yielding 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000 oysters per annum. The port of Sables, consisting 
of a tidal basm and a wet-dock, is accessible only to vessels 
of from 350 to 400 tons, and is dangerous when the wmds 
are from the south-west. The entrance is shown by six 
lights , a seventh lighthouse, that of the Barges, a mile out 
at sea to the west, has a height of 80 feet and is visible 
for 17 to 18 nautical miles In 1882 145 vessels (62,073 
tons) entered and 146 vessels (61,037 tons) cleared The 
staple articles of tiade are gram, wipe, cattle, timber, salt, 
tar, fish, building stone, manures ; 400 boats are engaged 
m the sardine fishery The beautiful smoothly sloping 
beach, a mile in length, is much frequented by bathers. 
It is lined by an embankment which serves as a promenade 
and drive, and is bordered by hotels, viUas, and oaf 6s The 
population in 1881 was 9769, that of the commune 10,420. 

XXL — 17 
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Founded by Basque or Spanist sailors, Sables was^tbe fiist place 
in Poitou invaded by the Xormans m S17 Louis XI , who went 
there in 1472, gi anted the inhabitants, vaiious piivileges, improved 
the haihoui, and fortihed the entrance Captured and leeaptured 
during the IVais of Eeligion, the town afteiwaids became a nurseiy 
of haidy sailors and piivateers, who harassed the Spaniards and 
after w'aids the English In 1696 Sables was hombaidcd by the 
combined fleets of England and Holland Hurncanes have more 
than once caused grievous damage to tow’n and harbour. 

SACCATOO See Soeota. 

SACCHETTl, Feaeco (c 1335-c 1400), Italian novel- 
ist, was the son of Benei di Uguccione, surnamed “Buono,” 
of the noble and ancient Florentine family of the Sacehetti 
(comp Dante, Far , c xvi ), and was born at Floience about 
the year 1335 While still a young man he achieved repute 
as a poet, and he appears to have travelled on affairs of 
more or less importance as far as to Genoa, Milan, and “ Is- 
chiavonia When a sentence of banishment was passed 
upon the rest of the house of Sacchetti by the Florentine 
authorities in 1380 it appears that Franco was expressly 
exempted, “per esser tanto uomo buono,” and in 1383 
he was one of the “eight,’’ discharging the office of 
“prior” for the months of March and April In 1385 he 
was chosen ambassador to Genoa, but preferred to go as 
podesta to Bibbiena in Casentino In 1393 he was podesta 
of San Miinato, and in 1396 he held a similar office at 
Faenza In 1398 he received from his fellow-citizens the 
post of captain of their then province of Eomagna, having 
his residence at Portico The date of his death is un- 
known, most probably it occurred about 1400, though 
some writers place it as late as 1410 

Sacchetti left a considerable number of sonneth, cansmu, hallate, 
mndi igaht &c , which have never been pimted, but which are still 
extant m at least one AIS lu the Lauientian hbrary of Florence 
His Noiellc weie fiist printed in 1724, from the MS in the same 
collection, which, however, is far from complete They weie ori- 
ginally 300 in number, hut only 258 m whole or in pait now sur- 
vive They are written in pure aud elegant Tuscan, and, based as 
they aie for the most part on leal mcidents in the public and 
domestic life of Florence, they are valuable for the light they throw 
on the manners of that age, and occasionally also for the biograph- 
ical facts preserved in them But in no other respect do they come 
up to the corresponding compositions of Ins ft lend Boccaccio. Some 
of them, it need hai Jly be said, are very coarse — a featme not com- 
pensated for by the moralizings almost mvanahly appended— and 
many moie are dull and pointless, leaving the impression, as Sis- 
mondi has lemarked, that in that century of artistic advance the 
art of conversation had lemained far hehmd the others 

SACCHI, Ajideea (c 1600-1661), a leading painter of 
the later Eoman school, was born in Eome in 1600, or 
perhaps as early as 16 98 His father, Benedetto, a pamter 
of undistinguished position, gave him his earhest instruc- 
tion m the art, Andiea then passed into the studio of 
Albani, of whom he was the last and the most eminent 
pupE, and under Alhani he made his reputation early 
The painter of Sacchi’s predilection was Eaphael, he 
was the jealous opponent of Pietro da Cortona, and more 
especially of Bernini In process of time he became one of 
the most learned designers and one of the soundest colour- 
ists of the Eoman school. He went to Yemee and to Lom- 
bardy to study Yenetian colour and the style of Correggio , 
but he found the last-named master unadaptable for his own 
proper methods m art, and he returned to Eome. Sacchi 
was strong in artistic theory, and in practice slow and fasti- 
dious, it was his axiom that the merit of a painter consists 
in pioducing, not many middhng pictures, hut a few and 
perfect ones. His works have digmty, repose, elevated 
yet natural forms, severe but not the less pleasing colour, 
a learned treatment of architecture and perspective, he 
IS thus a pamter of the correct and laudable academic 
order, admired by connoisseurs rather than by ambitious 
students or the large pubhe His principal painting, 
often spoken of as the fourth best easel-picture in Eome — 
in the Vatican Gallery — is St Eomuald relating his Vision 
to Five Monks of his Order. The pictorial cmv of dealing 
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with these figures, who aie all in the white garb of their 
ordei, has often been remaiked upon , and as often the 
ingenuity and judgment of Sacchi have been praised in 
varying the tints of these habits according to the hght and 
shade cast by a neighbouring tree The Vatican Gallery 
contams also an early painting of the master, — the Miiacle 
of St Gregory, executed in 1624 , a mosaic of it was made 
m 1771 and placed m St Peter’s Other leading examples 
are the Death of St Anna, in S Carlo ai Catinari , St 
Andrew, in the Quirinal , St Joseph, at Capo alle Case, 
also, in fre&co, a ceihng in the Palazzo Barbenm — Divine 
Wisdom — ^reckoned supeiior in expression and selection to 
the rival work of Pietio da Cortona There are likewise 
altar-pieces in Peiugia, Foligno, and Cameimo Sacchi, 
who worked almost always m Eome, left few pictmes 
visible in private galleiies one, of St Bruno, is in Gios- 
venor House He had a flourishing school Nicholas 
Poussin and Carlo Jilai'atta weie his most eminent scholais , 
Luigi Garzi and Francesco Lauri were others, and Sacclii’s 
own son Giuseppe, who died young, after giving very high 
hopes This must have been an illegitimate son, foi Andiea 
died unmairied. This event took place in Eome in 1661 

SACCHINI, Asioiiio Maria Gaspare (1734-1786), 
musical composer, of the Itahan school, was born at Pozznob, 
23d July 1734, and educated under Durante at the Conser- 
vatorio di San Onofno at Naples His first serious opera 
was produced at Rome in 1762, and was followed by many 
others, nearly all of which were successful. In 1769 ha 
lemoved to Venice, and in 1773 he visited London, 
where, notwithstanding a cruel cabal formed against him, 
he achieved a brilliant success, especially m his four new 
operas, Tamerlano^ Lucio Vero, JFvtetti e Ferseo, and Jl 
Gi an Cid. Ten years later he met with an equally enthu- 
siastic reception m Pans, where his Binaldo was produced 
under the immediate patronage of Queen Mane Antoinette, 
to whom he had been recommended by the empeior 
Joseph II But neither m England nor in France did 
his lepntation continue to the end of his visit He seems 
to have been everywhere the victim of bitter jealousy 
Even Mane Antoinette was not able to support his cause 
in the face of the geneial outcry against the favour 
shown to foieigners , and by her command, most unwill- 
ingly given, his last opeia and undoubted masterpiece, 
(Edipe ct Colons, was set aside m 1786 to make loom for 
Lemome’s PMdre , — a ciicumstance which so preyed upon 
his mind that he died of chagrin, 7th October 1786. 

Sacchmi’s style was rather gi aceful than elevated, and lie was 
deficient both in cieative power and oiigniality But the dramatic 
truth of his operas, moie especially the later ones, is above all piaise, 
and he never fads to wiite with the care and finish of a thoioiigh 
and accomplished musician (JEdi^a was extiemely successful after 
his death, and has since been performed at the Acadeiiiie nearly 
600 tunes The last performance of which any record has reached 
us took place m 1844 

SAGHEVEEELL, Henry (1674-1724), an English 
church and state politician of extreme views, was horn m 
1674, the son of Joshua Sacheverell, rector of St Peter’s, 
Marlborough, who at his death left a large family in 
poverty. Henry Sacheverell matriculated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, 28th, August 1689, and was demy of his 
coUege from 1689 to 1701 and fellow from 1701 to 1713 
Addison, another Wiltshire lad, entered at the same college 
two years earlier, but was also elected a demy m 1689; 
he inscribed to Sacheverell in 1694 his account of the 
greatest English poets. SachevereR took his degree of 
BA. m 1693, and became MA in 1696 and D D. in 
1708 His first preferment was the small vicarage of 
Oannock m Staffordshire , but he leapt mto notice when 
holding a preachership at St Saviour’s, Southwark, His 
famous sermons on the church in danger from the neglect 
of the Whig ministry to keep guard over its interests 
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were preached, the one at Derby, 14th August, the other 
at St Paul’s Cathedral, 5th Kovember 1709 They -were 
immediately reprinted, the latter being dedicated to the 
lord mayor and the former to the author’s kinsman, George 
Sacheverell, high sheriff of Derby for the year , and, as 
the passions of the whole British population were at this 
period keenly exercised between the rival factions of "Whig 
and Tory, the vehement mvectives of this funous di\une on 
behah of an ecclesiastical mstitution which supplied the 
bulk of the adherents of the Tories made him their idol. 
The Whig ministry, then slowly but surely losing the sup- 
poit of the country, were divided in opinion as to the pro- 
priety of prosecuting this zealous parson Somers was 
against such a measure , but Godolphin, who was beheved 
to be personally alluded to m one of these harangues under 
the nickname of “Yolpone,” urged the necessity of a 
prosecution, and gained the day The trial lasted from 
27th February to 23d March 1710, and the verdict was 
that Sacheverell should be suspended for three years and 
that the two sermons should be burnt at the Royal Ex- 
change This was the decree of the state, and it had the 
effect of making him a martyr in the eyes of the populace 
and of bringing about the downfall of the ministry Im- 
mediately on the expiration of his sentence (13th April 
1713) he was instituted to the valuable rectory of St 
Andrew’s, Holborn, by the new Tory mimstry,who despised 
the author of the sermons, although they dreaded his m- 
fluence over the mob He died at the Grove, Highgate, 
on 5th June 1724 

Ample information about his hfe and trial wiU be found m 
Hearne’s Dianes, Bloxani’s Begistei of Magdalen, iii 98-110, and 
Hill Bui ton’s Queen Anne, vol u Mr Madan of the Bodleian 
Libiary has compiled a Sacheverell bibhogiapliy 

SACHS, Han’S (1494-1576), the most eminent German 
poet of the 16th century, was horn at Nuremberg on 
5th November 1494 His father was a shoemaker, and 
Hans was trained to the same calhng Before begmmng 
his apprenticeship, however, he was educated at the Latm 
school of Nuremberg, Having finished his “Lehijahre” 
as a shoemaker, he began his “Wandeqahre” in 1511, and 
worked at his craft in many towns, including Eatisbon, 
Passau, Salzburg, Leipsic, Lubeck, and Osnabruck. In 
1516 he returned to Nuremberg, where he remained during 
the rest of his life, working steadily at his busmess, and 
devoting his leisure time to literature He married m 
1519, and after his wife’s death he married agam m 1561. 
He died on 19th January 1576, 

Sachs was much respected by his fellow-citizeus, aud acquired 
great fame as a poet Early in life be received mstmction in the 
pimciples and rules of the “ Meistergesang,” and at Mumch m 1513 
he completed his study of “the charmmg art” Afterwards he 
wiote many poems m the formal manner of the “Meistersmger,” 
hut to these efforts he attiibuted so httle importance that he did 
not include them in his own collection of his works Among his 
best waitings are his hymns, in which he gave expression to the 
highest spiritual aspirations of the age of the Eeformation. He 
was one of the most ardent adherents of Luther, and m 1523 wrote 
m his honour the poem hegmmng, “ Die wittenberspusch Hachtigall, 
Die man jetz hoiet uberall ’’ This poem attracted much attention 
and was of great service to Luthei, Sachs also wiote in verse 
many fables, parables, tales, and dialogues Of his dramatic 
poems, the most remarkable are his Shrove Tuesday Flays, in each 
of which he offers a lively lepiesentation of an action without any 
attempt at exact poitraiture or at a profound appreciation of motives 
Works of this kind were popnlai before Sachs’s time, but he gave 
them fresh vitality by his humour and fancy Sachs had extra- 
ordinary fertility of imagination, and none of his German contem- 
poraries approached him in his mastery of the forms of literary 
expression which were then known He wrote thousands of poems, 
and in his lifetime a large number of them were printed, in three 
volumes , after his death two additional volumes appeared , and in 
recent times many volumes of his works in manuscript have been 
discovered Eiom about the middle of the 17th century, when 
German writers of verse became as a rule mere imitatois of foreign 
models, Sachs was almost forgotten, untd mteiest in his work was 
revived by Goethe , and many selections from his writings have 
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Since been published A complete edition, prepared by A. von 
Keller, has been issued by the Literary Society of Stuttgart A 
biography of Sachs bj SI Solomon Eaniseh nas published in 1765, 
and there are later biographies by J L Hoffmann (1847), Welhr 
(186S), and Lutzelberger (1874) 

SACKING AND SACK MANUFACTURE Sacking 
IS a stout close-woven fabric, properly of flax, but now very 
largely made of jute. The chief centres of the manufacture 
are Dundee and Forfar in Scotland. Sacks, however, are 
made of many qualities and from different fibres, according 
to the purposes to which they are devoted A large pro- 
poition of flour sacks, those particularly of American 
origin, are made of stout cotton. Numerous attempts 
have been made to manufacture seamless sacks , but none 
have met with success The invention of a sewmg-machine 
for the “overhead” seaming of sacks has been successfully 
solved m the machine of Laing and other inventors 

SACO, a city of the United States, in York county, 
Marne, on the left or north bank of the Saco river, 
opposite Biddeford, 9 miles from the sea and 100 from 
Boston by the Boston and Maine Railroad The water- 
power furnished hy the river, which here falls 55 feet, is 
utilized hy various cotton-factories, machme-shops, lumber- 
mills, &c. Originally included in Biddeford, but sepa- 
rately mcorporated in 1762 as Pepperellborough, Saco re- 
ceived its present name in 1805 and was made a city in 
1867. The population was 5755 in 1870 and 6389 in 1880. 

SACRAMENT The Latin word sacramentwn, mean- 
ing “ an oath,” is most commonly used hy classical writers 
to denote the mihtary oath of allegiance , for its technical 
application in legal phraseology see Roman L-AW, vol xx 
p 682. In the earhest ecclesiastical Latin traces of the 
old military meaning are still present, thus Tertulhan 
{Ad Mai t , 3) writes, “ We were called to the warfare of 
the living God in our very response to the sacramental 
words [m baptism] ” , but the main import of the word 
has entirely changed, it being used simply as the equiva- 
lent of the Greek fxvcrrfjpiov Thus even in the Yulgate 
we stdl have the “sacrament of godliness” (1 Tim iii 
16), “of the seven stars” (Rev. i 20), “ of the woman and 
the beast” (Rev xvii 7), but in earlier Latin versions 
the word also occurred in numerous other places where 
“mysterium ” is now found {e cj , Rom. xvi 25 , 1 Cor xiii 
2) In addition to its general sense the word iivcnripiov 
not unnaturally soon came to have for Christians a more 
special meamng as denoting those external rites of their 
rehgion, solemn, mstructive, and more or less secret, which 
had most analogy with the Mysteries {qv) of paganism 
No attempt, however, was at first made to enumerate or 
to define these Tertulhan speaks of the sacrament of 
baptism and the Eucharist, Cyprian of either sacrament,” 
meanmg baptism and confirmation, and many others, fol- 
lowing Eph. V 22 (see Yulgate), of the sacrament of 
marriage, but all with the utmost vagueness Augustine’s 
definition of the word was little more exphcit, but for cen- 
turies it was all the Western Church had, and for even a 
longer period it continued to be a sufficiently adequate 
expression of the Oriental view also. According to him a 
sacrament is “the visible form of invisible grace,” or “a 
sign of a sacred thing ” The sacraments he principally 
has in view are those of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
but with so wide a definition there was nothmg to prevent 
brni from using the word (as he freely does) in many other 
apphcations The old Sacramentaries or liturgical books, 
which can in some cases he carried back as far as to the 
8th century, m like manner contain prayers and benedic- 
tions, not only for the administration of the Eucharist and 
of baptism, but also for a variety of other rites, such as 
the blessing of holy water and the dedication of churches 
In the De sacramentu Ghnstianss fidev of Hugh of St 
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Victor (d 1141), no fewer than thirty sacraments are 
enumerated, divided into three classes, baptism and the 
Loid’s Supper occupying a first place VTiat pioved to 
be an important new departure was taken by Peter 
Lombard (d 1164), in the 4tli book of Ins Sentences, which 
treats “of sacraments and sacramental signs” There 
for the first tune are enumerated the seven sacraments 
(baptibm, confirmation, the Eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, Older, matrimony), which weie afterwards formally 
recognized hy the Chinch of Lome at the councils of 
Elorence (1439) and of Trent , and there also for the first 
time it was expressly recognized that not all signs of 
sacied things can be regarded as sacraments, but only 
those which are the form of mvisible grace in such a sense 
as to represent it and bring it about (“ut ipsius imaginem 
gerat et causa existat ”) This “ differentia ” of the sacia- 
ment, properly so called, became the basis of all subse- 
quent scholastic discussion and authoritative decree in the 
Western church, and even, though of course mdirectly, in 
the Eastern also The mam points in the Tndentine ^ 
doctrine are these the sacraments have the power of con- 
ferring grace ex opere operate on the recipients who do not 
resist it (“non ponentihus obicem”), for their vahdity, 
however, there must be in the mimster the mtention of 
doing that which the church does Though, all are m a 
sense necessary, they are not so with equal duectness for 
each mdividual, nor are they alike in dignity The two 
principal sacraments are baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
All were instituted by Christ Three of them (baptism, 
confirmation, order) impart an indehble “ character,” and 
therefore cannot be repeated. For the teachmg of the 
Greek Church compare Yol xi pp 158, 159 The churches 
of the Eeformation, while retaining the current doctrine 
that sacraments were “ effectual signs of grace and God’s 
good wnll ” “ ordamed by Christ,” reduced theu number to 
two, the remaining five being excluded partly because 
direct evidence of their institution by Christ was wanting, 
and partly because “they have not any visible sign or 
ceremony ordained of God ” For further details on the 
individual sacraments the reader is referred to the separate 
articles (Baptism, Extohaeist, &c ). 

SACRAhlENTO, a city of theUmted States, the capital 
of Cahfornia and the county seat of Sacramento county, 
135 miles hy rail north-east of San Francisco on the east 
bank of the Sacramento nver, which at this point receives 
the American river and becomes navigable for large steam- 
boats. The site is only 15 feet above low water of the 
nver, or 30 above sea-level, and as the nver sometimes 
rises 20 feet the city was oiigmally subject to destructive 
floods Those of 1860, 1852, and 1853, however, led to 
the raising of the level of the principal streets and build- 
ings in the busmess quarter by 6 feet, and to the construc- 
tion of strong levees or embankments, from 4 to 20 feet 
high for 2 miles along the Sacramento and 3 along the 
American river. Further measures of the same kind were 
adopted after the disaster of 1861, which almost rendered 
the city bankrupt , and the level of the principal districts 
IS now 8 feet above the nver The shops and stores in 
the city are mostly of brick, but the dwelhng-houses gener- 
ally only of wood. The State capitol, commenced in 1861 
and completed at a cost of $2,600,000, is one of the finest 
buildings of its kmd m the States , it stands in the heart 
of the city in the midst of a park of 50 acres The other 
pubhc buildings — the State piiuting-office and armoury, 
the agricultural hall, the Oddfellows’ hall, the hospital, 
the grammar-school, &c — are comparatively unimportant 
Besides the State libraiy (36,000 volumes) there are two 
other jmblic libraries m the city. The number of mdustrial 
establishments has recently been rapidly inereasmg , they 
comprise the extensive workshops of the Cential Pacific 
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Bailroad, a woollen-mill, carnage-factories, plough-factories, 
marble -TV orks, breweries, potteries, glue-works, Ac The 
population was 6820 m 1850, 13,785 in 1860, 16,283 
in 1870 (6202 foreigners, 1370 Chinese), and 21,420 in 
1880 (7048 foreigneis, 1781 Chinese) 

In 1841 John Augustus Suttei (b. 1803), a Swiss military officer, 
obtained a giant of land at the junction of the Saciamento and 
Ameiican rivers, and made a settlement which he called Ivew Hel- 
vetia The diseorery of gold on Ins pzopeity in 1848 changed the 
whole histoiy of Califoima Suttei's Poit, as the spot was Popu- 
larly called, became the site of a nuning town, which was made the 
capital of the State in 1854, and obtained a city chartei in 1863 
The name of Saciamento was first applied to the place in the advei- 
tisement for the sale of giound-lots m 1848 

SACPtIFICE The Latin word sac7%ficium, from which 
we have the Enghsh “ sacrifice,” properly means an action 
within the sphere of things sacred to the gods, so that 
“sacrificial” and “hiemrgic” are synonymous, and, strictly 
speaking, cover the whole field of sacred ritual By the 
Romans, as by all ancient or primitive nations, the gods 
were habitually approached with gifts, and the presentation 
of the gift, being the central feature in every oidmary act 
of worship, is regarded as the sacrifice proper In all parts 
of the world, moreover, for reasons which will appear by 
and by, the stated gifts by which the gods are honoured 
in private worship or pubhc feasts are drawn from the 
stores on which human hfe is supported, — fruits, gram, 
wine, oil, the flesh of animals, and the like All gifts of 
this kind, which are not merely presented to the god but 
consumed in his service, fall under the notion of sacrifice, 
while permanent votive offeiings of treasure, lands, temples, 
i images, or the hke, not forming part of any stated ritual, 
are excluded But again, where we find a practice of 
sacrificing honorific gifts to the gods, we usually find also 
certain other sacrifices which lesemble those already char- 
acterized inasmuch as something is given up by the wor- 
shippers to be consumed in sacied ceremony, but differ from 
them masmuch as the sacrifice — usually a living victim — 
IS not regarded as a tribute of honour to the god, but has 
a special atoning or mystic significance The most familiar 
case of this second species of sacrifice is that which the 
Romans distinguished from the hostia honoraita by the 
name of hostia p%acnilane In the former case the deity 
accepts a gift; m the latter he demands a life The former 
kmd of sacrifice is offeied hy the worshipper on the basis 
of an estabhshed relation of friendly dejpendence on his 
divine lord, the latter is directed to appease the divine 
anger, or to conciliate the favour of a deity on whom the 
worshipper has no right to count. The precise scope of 
sacrifices not merely honorific will appear more clearly m 
the- sequel ; for the history of religion this second land of 
sacrifice has a very peculiar importance, as may he judged 
from the fact that the ordinary metaphorical use of “ sacri- 
fice” in En glish answers not to the notion, of a “ gift ” but 
to that of “reluctant surrender 

Eononjic Sacrifices naturally hold the chief place in all 
natural (as opposed to positive) religions that have reached 
the stage in which orthodox ritual is differentiated from 
sorcery (comp Pkiest, vol xix p 724), and in which the 
relations between the gods and their worshippers are con- 
ceived as being of a fixed and habitually friendly character, 
so that the acts by which a continuance of divine favour 
can be secured are known by well-established tradition 
and regularly practised with full confidence in their eificacy 
Religions of this type unite the god to a definite circle of 


1 Apart from this metaphorical use the word “ sacrifice ” m English 
IS often taken as synonymous with “ victuu,” bloodless oblations being 
called rather by the vague word “ offenng ” This usage corresponds 
to the practice of the Authorised Version, which, commonly renders 
nrU)D1 TOT, *«., “victim and cereal oblation,” hy the words “sacrifice 
and offenng,” and uses the verb “to sacrifice” for the Hebrew TOlT, 
“to slaughter a victim ” 
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Tvorshippei forming a natural unity, so tliat every man's 
birth or political and social status determines at once vrhat 
god he IS called upon to voiship and may confidently look 
to for help Eeligions of this sort, therefore, are mainly 
tribal or national, and the deity is regarded as a king, or, 
if there are several gods -worshipped by the same circle, 
they are lords and ladies and are naturally to be honoured 
in the same way as earthly grandees. Thus among the 
Hebrews, whose early institutions afford a typical example 
of a national rehgion, the fundamental rule is that no one 
IS to appear before Jehovah empty-handed (Exod. xxiu. 
15), just as it would be indecent (and in the East is still 
indecent) to approach a king or great man without some 
present, however triflmg In like manner Homer teaches 
that gods and kings alike are persuaded by gifts A 
special request will naturally be accompanied by a special 
gift proportioned to the occasion or by a vow to be fulfilled 
when the prayer is heard , but apart from this the general 
goodwill whether of god or kmg falls to be acknowledged 
and secured by offerings renewed from time to time by 
way of tribute or homage Thus m Hebrew the word 
minha means ahke “gift,” “tribute,” and “ sacrificial obla- 
tion,” especially an obviation of agricultural produce For 
m a simple agricultural society payments in kmd, whether 
to a divine or to a human lord, would naturally consist for 
the most part of the fruits of the soil , and with this it 
agrees that not only in Canaan but among the Greeks 
there is evidence that cereal oblations had a great place 
in early ritual, though they afterwards became second m 
importance to animal sacrifices, which yielded a more 
luxurious sacrificial banquet, and also, as we shall see, 
derived a pecuhar significance from the sheddmg of the 
victim’s blood In almost all nations we find that the 
chief sacrificial feasts are associated with the harvest and 
the vintage, or, where pastoral life predominates, are re- 
gulated by the time at which the flocks bear their young 
(comp Passover) , at these seasons tribute of firstfmits 
and firstlings is paid to the gods of the good things which 
they themselves have given to the inhabitants of their laud 
This conception of sacrifice may go with very various views 
of the nature of the gods and of rehgion It may go -with 
the idea that the god has need of the worshipper and his 
gifts j'list as the worshipper has need of the god and his 
help, and thus with a matter-of-fact busmess-hke people 
like the Eomans religion may become very much a sort of 
bargain struck -with the gods But, on the other hand, it 
IS quite possible that sacrifices may contmue to be offered 
by men who have ceased to beheve that the deity has any 
need of what man can give, simply because such gifts are 
m ordinary hfe the natural expression of respect and 
homage and no fitter and more expressive vp-ay of giving 
utterance to the same feehngs towards the gods has been 
devised Thus the Hebrews continued to offer sacrifices 
to Jehovah long after they knew that “if He were hungry 
He would not tell man, for the world was His and the 
fulness thereof ” But when this standpoint is reached 
sacrifice becomes a merely conventional way of expressing 
rfeligious feeling; the ritual becomes a simple affair of 
tradition, which may, as in the Le-vitical legislation, be 
based on an express divine command ; and those who are 
not content -with the authority of tradition as a snfificient 
proof that the gods love to be honoured in this way take 
refuge in some allegorical explanation of the ceremomal 
In general, however, we find an extraordinary persistence 
of the notion that sacrifices do in some way afford a phy- 
sical satisfaction to the deity If they do not feed him, he 
is at least gratified by their odour. Neither the Greek 
philosophers nor the Je-psdsh rabbms ever quite got nd of 
this idea 

But in fact the notion that the more ethereal elements 
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of the sacrifice rise to heaven, the seat of the gods, in the 
savoury smoke that ascends from the sacrificial flame can 
in certain instances be shown to be connected with a later 
development of sacrifice Among the Semites, for ex- 
ample, sacrifices were not originally burned The god 
waa not seated aloft, but was present at the place of sacri- 
fice, inhabiting a sacred stone (a baetylium, beth-el, or 
“house of god”), which answered at once to the later idol 
and the later altar That the god was thought by the 
heathen Semites to inhabit the sacied stone, or in other 
cases a sacred tree, is expressly recorded of several Aiabian 
sanctuaries, and it cannot be doubted that this was the 
general view wherever there was a masseha (sacred cippus) 
or an ashera (sacred pole or tree) And in these ea&es the 
gift of the worshipper was not, m the more piimitive cults, 
consumed by fire, but the sacred stone was daubed with oil 
or blood, libations of milk, of blood, or of wine were poured 
forth beside it, cereal gifts were presented by being simply 
laid on the sacred ground, and slaughtered victims were 
left there to be devoured by wild beasts (Sprenger, Leb 
2Ioh , 111 457), or even a human sacrifice was ofered by 
burying the victim under the cippns Sacrifices of this 
type are found not only throughout the Semitic field but 
in all parts of the world , they belong to the same category 
■with the Hebrew showbread and the Eoman lectistemia 
In later times the food spread on the tables of the god is 
eaten by his ministers, the priests, to whom he is supposed 
to make over the enj’oyment of the banquet , but this is 
a refinement on the original usage. In older times the 
gods themselves were held to partake of these gifts of food, 
just as the venerable dead were fed by the meat and drink 
placed or poured out upon their tombs In the religions of 
savages both gods and the dead have very material needs, 
among which the need of nourishment has the first place , 
and just as we learn from the story of Penander and 
Mehssa (Herod , v. 92) that among the Greeks of the 7th 
century B o it was a new idea that the dead could make 
no use of the gifts buried with them unless they were 
etherealized by fire, so also the fact that among the Greeks, 
especially m old times, sacrifices to water-gods were simply 
flung into the river or the sea, and sacrifices to underground 
gods -were buried, indicates that it is a secondary idea 
that the gods were too ethereal to enjoy a sacrifice through 
any other sense than that of smell. Even the highest 
antique rehgions show by unmistakable signs that in their 
origin sacrifices were literally “ the food of the gods ” In 
Israel the conception against which the author of Psahn 1 
protests so strongly was never eliminated from the ancient 
j techmcal language of the priestly ritual, in which the sacri- 
fices are called Cibb, “food of the deity” (Lev. xxi. 

8, 17, 21) , and among the Greeks we find not only such 
general expressions as that the gods “ feast on hecatombs ” 
(II, IX. 531) but even that particular gods bear special 
surnames, such as “the goat-eater,” the “ram-eater,” 
“Dionysus the eater of raw (human) flesh” ((xiyo(j>dyo^, 
Kpwfjidyos, to/iTycTT'jys) 

A sacrifice, therefore, is primarily a meal offered to the 
deity In some of the cases already noticed, and in the 
case of holocausts or whole burnt-offerings, the sacrificial 
gift IS entirely made over to the god , but ordinarily the 
sacrifice is a feast of which gods and worshippers partake 
together If all sacrifices are not convivial entertainments, 
at least the tendency is to give to all feasts, nay to all meals, 
a sacnficial character by inviting tbe gods to partake of 
them (Athenaens, v. 19) Thus the Eoman family never 
rose from supper till a portion of the food had been laid 
on the burmng hearth as an offering to the Lares (Serv., 
AdJEn, 1 730, Ovid, Fast., ii. 633), and a simOar practice 
•was probably followed in early Greece^ At all events 

^ See the discussion in Bnchholz, Emti&r, JReaUm, II u 213 sq 
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tlie slaiigliter of an animal (whicli gave the meal a more 
luxurious and festal character, animal food being not in 
daily use with the mass of the agricultural populations of 
the Mediterranean lands) seems to have been always 
sacrificial in early Greece, and even in later times St Paul 
assumes that the flesh sold in the shambles would often 
consibt of etScoA-d^ura Among the Semites sacrifice and 
slaughter for food are still more clearly identified , the 
Hebrews use the same word for both, and the Aiabian 
invocation of the name of Allah over every beast killed 
for food IS but the relic of a sacrificial formula The 
part of the gods in such sacrificial meals was often very 
small, the blood alone {Axahia), or the fat and the thighs 
{II , i 460), or small parts of each joint (Od , xiv. 427), 
or the blood, the fat, and the kidneys (Lev. m ) When 
the sacrifice was offered by a priest, he also natuially 
received a portion, which, properly speaking, belonged to 
the deity and was surrendered by him to his minister, as 
IS brought out in the Hebrew ritual by the ceremonial act 
of waving it towards the altar (Lev. vu 29 sq) The 
t.higb, which in Homeric sacrifice is burned on tbe altar, 
belongs in tbe Levitical ritual to tbe priest, who was 
naturally the first to profit by the growth of a conviction 
that the deity himself did not require to be fed by man’s 
food 

The conception of the sacrifice as a banquet in which 
gods and men share together may be traced also in the 
accessories of sacred ritual Music, song, garlands, the 
sweet odour of incense, accompany sacrifice because they 
are suitable to an occasion of mirtb and luxurious enjoy- 
ment Wine, too, “ which cheereth gods and men ” (Judges 
IX. 13), was seldom lacking in the vme-growmg countries , 
but the most notable case where the sacrificial feast has 
the use of an mtoxicant (or narcotic) as its chief feature 
IS the ancient soma, sacrifice of the old Aryans, where the 
gods Ere honoured by bowls of the precious draught which 
heals the sick, mspires the poet, and makes the poor 
believe that he is rich 

The sacrificial meal, with the general features that have 
been described, may be regarded as common to all the so- 
called nature-rehgions of the civilized races of antiquity, 
— religions which had a predominantly joyous character, 
and in which the relations of man to the gods were not 
troubled by any habitual and oppressive sense of human 
guilt, because the divine standard of man’s duty corre- 
sponded broadly with tbe accepted standard of civil con- 
duct, and therefore, though the pd might be angry with 
his people for a time, or even irreconcilably wuoth with 
individuals, the idea was hardly conceivable that he conld 
be permanently alienated from the whole circle of his 
worshippers, — that is, from all who participated in a ceitain 
local (tribal or national) cult But when this type of 
religion began to break down the sacrificial ritual under- 
went corresponding modifications Thus we find a decline 
of faith in the old gods accompanied, not only by a grow- 
ing neglect of the temples and their service, but also by a 
disposition to attenuate the gifts that were still offered, 
or to take every opportunity to cheat the gods out of 
pait of their due, — a disposition of which Arabia before 
Mohammed affords a classical example. But, agam, the 
decline of faith itself was not a mere product of indiffer- 
ence, but was partly due to a feeling that the traditional 
ritual involved too material a conception of the gods, and 
this cause, too, tended to produce modifications in sacri- 
ficial service. The Persians, for example (Hpiod, i 132 ; 
Strabo, xv. p 732), consecrated their sacrifices with 
liturgical prayers, but gave no part of the victim to the 
deity, who “ desired nothing but the life (or soul) of the 
victim ” This, indeed, is the Homan formula of piacniar 
as distinct fiom honorific offerings (Macrob, m. 5, 1), 
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and might be taken as implying that the Persians had 
ceased to look on sacrifices as gifts of homage , but such 
an explanation can hardly be extended to tbe parallel case 
of the Arab sacrifices, in which the share of the deity was 
the blood of the victim, which according to antique belief 
contained the life For among the Arabs blood was a 
recognized article of food, and the polemic of Ps 1 1 3 is 
expressly directed against the idea that the deity drinks 
the blood of goats ” And the details given in Strabo 
make it toleiably cleai that Persian sacrifice is simply an 
example of the way in which the material gift offeied to 
the deity is fiist attenuated and then allegorized away as 
the conception of the godhead becomes less crassly mate- 
rial. But on the other band it is undoubtedly true that 
under certain conditions the notion of piaculai sacrifice 
shows much greater vitality than that of sacrificial gifts 
of homage. When a national religion is not left to slow 
decay, but shares the catastrophe of the nation itself, as 
was the ease with the religions of the small western Asiatic 
states m the period of Assyrian conquest, the old joyous 
confidence in the gods gives way to a sombre sense of 
divine wrath, and the acts by which this wiatb can be 
conjured become mneh more impoitant than the oidinary 
traditional gifts of homage. To this point we must return 
by and by. 

It appears, then, that in the old national nature-religions 
the ordinary exercises of worship take the form of meals 
offered to the gods, and usually of banquets at which gods 
worshippers sit down together, so that the natural 
bond of umty between the deity and his subjects or 
children is cemented by the bond of “biead and salt” — 
salt is a standing feature in the sacrifices of many races 
(comp. Lev ii 13) — to which ancient and unsophisticated 
peoples attach so much importance. That the god is 
habitually willing to jiartake of the banquet offered to 
him IS taken for granted , but, if anything has occurred to 
ahenate his favour, he will show it by his conduct at the 
feast, by certain signs known to experts, that indicate his 
lefusal of the offeied gift Hence the custom of inspect- 
ing the exta of the victim, watching the bekaviour of the 
sacrificial flame, or otherwise seeking an omen which 
proves that the saciifice is accepted, and so that the deity 
may be expected to favour the requests with which the 
gift is associated ^ 

In the religions which we have been characterizing all 
the ordinary functions of worship are summed up m these 
sacrificial meals , the stated and normal intercourse between 
gods and men has no other form. God and worshippers 
make up together a society of commensals, and every othei 
point 111 their reciprocal relations is included in what this 
involves How, with this we must take the no less certain 
fact that throughout the sphere of the purely sacrificial 
rehgions the circle of common worship is also the circle 
of social duty and reciprocal moral obligations And tbns 
the origin of sacrificial worship must be sought in a stage 
of society when the circle of commensals and the circle 
of persons united to each other by sacred social bonds 
were identical But all social bonds are certainly de- 
veloped out of the bond of kindred, and it wull be 
generally admitted that all national religions are develop- 
ments or combinations of the worship of particular kins 
It would seem, therefore, that the world-wide prevalence 
of sacrificial worship points to a time when the kindred 
group and the gioup of commensals were identical, and 
when, conversely, people of different kms did not eat and 
drink together 

At first sight it might appear that this amounts to the 

^ Hence in Eoman ntual there is no inspection of the exta where 
the sacrifice is piacniar, and so does not involve a meal offered to the 
deity 
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proposition that ail religions and civil societies of antiquity 
have the family as their type and that the type of sacn- 
fice IS such a family meal as is found among the Eomans 
And this view would seem to be favoured by the frequent , 
occurieiice among ancient peoples of the conception that 
the deity is the father (progenitor and lord) of hit. 
woi shippers, who in turn owe filial obedience to Inm and 
brotherly duty to one another But in the present stage 
of research into the history of early society it is by no 
means legitimate to assume that the family, with a father 
at its head, is the original type of the circle of com- 
mensals It 13 impossible to separate the idea of com- 
mensahty from the fact so constantly observed m primitive 
nations, that each kindred has certain rules about for- 
bidden food which mark it off from all other kindreds. 
And in a very large proportion of cases kindred obliga- 
tions, rehgion, and laws of forbidden food combine to 
divide a child from his father’s and unite him to his 
mother’s kin, so that father and sons are not commensals 
It is noteworthy that family meals are by no mean.s so 
universal an institution as might be imagined a ptiori 
At Sparta, for example, men took their regular meals not 
with their wives and children but m sp&sitia or ; 

and a similar organization of nations in groups of com- 
mensals which are not family groups is found in other 
places (Crete, Caithage, &c ) The marked and funda- 
mental similarity between sacrificial worships in all parts 
of the globe makes it very diflScult to doubt that they are 
all to be traced back to one type of society, common to 
primitive man as a whole But the nearest approximation 
to a primitive type of society yet known is that based not 
on the family but on the system of totem stocks , and as 
this system not only fulfils all the conditions for the 
formation of a sacrificial worship, but presents the con- 
ception of the god and his worshippers as a circle of 
commensals in its simplest and most mtelhgible form, it 
seems reasonable to look to it for additional light on the 
whole subject. In totemism and in no other system laws 
of forbidden food have a direct religious interpretation and 
form the principal criterion by which the members of one 
stock and religion are marked off from all their neigh- 
bours For the totem is usually an animal (less often a 
plant) j the kindred is of the stock of its totem , and to 
kiU or eat the sacred animal is an impiety of the same 
kind with that of killing and eating a tribesman To 
eat the totem of a strange stock, on the other hand, is 
legitimate, and for one totem group to feast on the carcase 
of a hostile totem is to express their social and rehgious 
particularism in the most effective and laudable way, to 
honour their own totem and to cast scorn on that of the 
enemy The importance attached to the religious feast of 
those who have the same laws about food, and are there- 
fore habitual commensals, is more mtelhgible on this system 
than on any other. 

Though the subject has not been completely worked out, 
there is a good deal of evidence, both from social and from 
rehgious phenomena, that the civilized nations of antiquity 
once passed through the totem stage (see Familt and 
MYTHOLoav) , it is at least not doubtful that even in the 
historical period sacred animals and laws of forbidden food 
based on the sacredness of animals, in a way quite analo- 
gous to what is found in totemism, were known among aU 
these nations Among the Egyptians the whole organiza- 
tion of the local populations ran on totem hnes, the different 
villages or districts being kept permanently apart by the 
fact that each had its own sacred animal or herb, and that 
one group worshipped what another ate And the sacri- 
ficial feast on the carcase of a hostile totem persisted down 
to a late date, as we know from Plutarch (Is. et Osir.^ p 
380 ; comp. Alex. Polyh., ap. Eus., Prssp , lx p 432 , 
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Diod. Sic , i S9) Among the Semites there aie many 
rehcs of totem religion , and, as regards the Greeks, so 
acute an observer as Herodotus could hardly have imagined 
that a great part of Hellenic religion was borrov ed I'rom 
Egjqjt if the visible features of the popular worship in 
the two countries had really belonged to entirely different 
types To suppose that the numerous associations between 
particular deities and corresponding sacred animals which 
are found m Greece and other advanced countries are 
merely symbohcal is a most unscientific assumption , especi- 
ally as the symbolic interpretation could not fail to be 
introduced as a harmonizing expedient where, through the 
fusion of older deities under a common name (in connexion 
with the pohtical union of kindreds), one god came to have 
several sacred animals. But originally even in Greece 
each kin had its own god or in later language its hero, 
so m Attica the Cnoeis have their hero Gnus (Piam), the 
Butadae have Butas (Bullman), the vEgiclse have jFgeus 
(Goat), and the Cynidee Cyuus (Dog) Such heroes are 
real totem ancestors , Lycus, for example, had his statue in 
wolf form at the Lyceum The feuds of clans are repre- 
sented as contests between rival totems Lycu':> the wolf 
flees the country before iEgeus the goat, and at Aigos, 
where the woK-god (Apollo Lycms) was intioduced by 
Danaus, the struggle by which the sovereignty of the 
Danaids was established was set forth in legend and 
picture as following on the victory of a wolf (representing 
Danaus) over a bull (representing the older sovereignty of 
Gelanor) , see Pans , ii. 19, 3 That Apollo’s sacrifices 
were bulls and rams is therefore natural enough , at the 
sanctuary of the wolf-Apollo at Sicyon indeed legend pre- 
served the memory of a tune when flesh was actually set 
forth for the wolves, as totem-worshippers habitually set 
forth food for their sacred animals, — though by a touch of 
the later rationalism which changed the wolf -god into 
Apollo the wolf-slayer (Lycoctonus) the flesh was said to 
have been poisoned by Apollo’s direction in a way that 
even theological experts did not understand (Pans , ii 9, 7). 
Such clear traces of the oldest form of sacrifice are neces- 
sarily rare, but the general facts that certain animals 
might not be sacrificed to certain gods, while on the other 
hand each deity demanded particular victims, which the 
ancients themselves explained in certain cases to be hostile 
animals, find their natural explanation in such a stage of 
religion as has just been characterized The details are 
difficult to follow out, partly because most worships of 
which we know much were syncretistic, partly because the 
animals which the gods loved and protected were in later 
times often confused with the victims they desired, and 
partly because piacular and mystical sacrifices were on 
principle (as we shall see by and by) chosen from the class 
of victims that might not be used for the feasts of the gods 
A single example, therefore, must here suffice to close this 
part of the subject At Athens the goat might not he 
offered to the Athena on the Acropohs How according 
to legend Athena’s woiship was made Panathenaic by the 
lEgidse or goat clan, and Athena herself was represented clad 
in the aegis or goat-skin, an attribute which denotes that 
she too was of the goat km or rather had been taken into 
that km when her worship was introduced among them.^ 

Generally speaking, then, the original principle on which 
a sacrificial meal is chosen is that men may not eat what 
cannot be offered to their god (generalized in later syn- 
cretism to the rule that men may not eat thmgs that can he 
offered to no god , Jnlian, Orai ,y p 1760), and that, 

^ Tlie leligious meamng of 'wearing the skm of an animal is identi- 
fication. -with the animal Examples will appear below ; compare also 
the were-wolf superstitions (vol. xv p 90), where the same symbolism 
occurs. So too Pansamas (x 31, 10) describes a representation of the 
hear-herome Calhsto reclming on a hear-skm couch. 
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conversely, acceptable offerings aie tbe things 'wliicli are 
eaten by predilection by that divine animal ivhieh in later 
timeb became the sacred sjTiibol of the anthropomorphic 
god, or else victims are to be chosen v'hich are sacred 
among a hostile tube. The two principles may often co- 
incide Fierce nionntain tribes who live mainly by harry- 
ing their neighbours in the plain will be wolves, lions, 
bears, while then enemies will natmally worship hulls, 
sheep, goats, hke the Troglodytes on the Red Sea, A^ho 

gave the name of parent to no human being but to the 
biSl and the cow, the lam and the ewe, because fiom them 
they had their daily nourishment ” (Strabo, zvi 4) , and 
thus in cases like that of Argos the ultimate shape of the 
iitual may throw important light on the character of the 
early population l^en by conquest or otherwise two 
such originally hostile nations are fused the opposing 
animal symbols will ultimately be found in friendly asso- 
ciation .eg , Artemis (in her various forms) is associated 
both with carnivora and with stags or domestic animals 
The former is the original conception, as her sacrifices 
show She is therefore, like the wolf-Apollo, origmally the 
deity of a wild hunting tribe, or rather various carmvorous 
deities of such tribes have coalesced in her 

Human Sacrifices — ^From these observations the tran- 
sition IS easy to those human sacrifices which are not 
piaculai It is perfectly clear in many cases that such 
sacrifices are associated with cannibalism, a practice which 
always means eating the flesh of men of alien and hostile 
kin The human wolves would no more eat a brother than 
they would eat a wolf , but to eat an enemy is another 
matter Ijlaturally enough traces of cannibalism persist 
in religion after they have disappeared from oidmaiy life, 
and especially in the rehgion of carnivorous gods ^ Thus 
it may be conjectured that the human sacrifices offered 
to the wolf -Zeus (Lycssus) in Arcadia were origmally can- 
mbal feasts of a wolf tribe The first participants m the 
rite were according to later legend changed into wolves 
(Lycaon and his sons) j and in later times, as appears by 
comparing Plato (i?rp , viu 15) "with Pausanias (viu. 2), at 
least one fragment of the human flesh was placed among 
the sacrificial portions derived from other victims, and the 
man who ate it was believed to become a were-wolf All 
human sacrifices where the victim is a captive or other 
foreigner may he presumed to be derived from canmbal 
feasts , but a qmte different explanation is requmed for the 
cases, which are by far more numerous among people no 
longer mere savages, in which a father sacrifices his child 
or a tribe its feUow-tnbesman This case belongs to the 
head of piacular sacrifices. 

Ftacular Sacrifices — ^Among ah primitive peoples there 
are certain offences against piety (especiahy bloodshed 
within the km) which are regarded as properly inexpiable , 
the offender must die or become an outlaAv Where the 
god of the Ion appears as vindzcator of this law he demands 
the life of the culprit; if the kinsmen refuse this they 
share the guilt. Thus the execution of a criminal assumes 
the character of a religious action. If now it appeals in 
any way that the god is offended and refuses to help his 
people. It is concluded that a crime has been committed 
and not expiated This neglect must be repaired, and, if 
the true culprit cannot be found or cannot be spared, the 
worshippers as a whole bear the guilt until they or the 
guilty man himself find a substitute. The idea of substitu- 
tion IS widespread through all early rehgions, and is found 
in honorific as well as in piaculai rites ; the Romans, for 
examjple, substituted models in wax or dough for victims 

^ In the Eoinan empire human sacrifice was piactised at not a few 
shrines clown to the time of Hadrian ; for examples the reader may 
refer to Porphyry, Be Absi%% , n, 27) 64 sg'.j and to Clem. Alex, 
doll, ad Gentes, p 27. 
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that could not be procured according to the ritual, or else 
feigned that a sheep was a stag {cervana oms) and the 
like In all such eases the idea is that the substitute 
shall imitate as closely as is possible or convenient the 
victim whose place it supplies, and so in piacular cei emonies 
the god may indeed accept one life for anothei, or certain 
select hves to atone foi the guilt of a whole community, 
but these lives ought to be of the guilty kin, just as in 
blood-revenge the death of any kinsman of the manslayer 
satisfies justice Hence such rites as the Semitic sacrifices 
of children by their fathers (see Moloch), the sacnfice 
of Iphigeneia and similar cases among the Greeks, or the 
offermg up of boys to the goddess Mania at Rome pro 
faviiliarvuni sanitate (Macrob, i 7, 34). In the oldest 
Semitic cases it is only under extreme manifestations of 
divine wiath that such offerings are made (comp Porph , 
De Ahst , u 56), and so it was probably among other races 
also , but under the pressure of long-continued calamity, 
or other cucumstauces which made men doubtful of the 
steady favour of the gods, piacular offerings might easily 
become more frequent and ultimately assume a stated 
character, and be made at regular intervals by way of 
precaution without waiting for an actual outbreak of 
divine anger. Thus the Carthaginians, as Theophrastus 
relates, annually sprinkled their altars with “ a tribesman’s 
blood” (Porph, De Ahst., n 28) But in advanced 
societies the tendency is to modify the horrors of the 
ritual either by accepting an effusion of blood without 
actually slaying the victim, eg , in the flagellation of the 
Spartan lads at the altar of Artemis Orthia (Pans , in 16, 7 , 
comp Eurip, Iph Taur , 1470 sq ; 1 Kings xvni 28), or 
hy a further extension of the doctrine of substitution ; the 
Romans, for example, substituted puppets for the human 
sacrifices to Mania, and cast rush dolls into the Tiber at 
the yearly atonmg sacrifice on the Sublician bridge More 
usually, hoAvever, the life of an animal is accepted by the 
god in place of a human life This explanation of the 
oiigm of piacular animal sacrifices has often been disputed, 
mainly on dogmatic grounds and in connexion with the 
Hebrew sm-offenngs , but it is quite cleaily brought out 
wherever we have an ancient account of the origin of rach 
a rite {e g , for the Hebrews, Gen xxii 13 , the Phoenicians, 
Porph, De Ahst, iv. 15; the Greeks and many others, 
iJnd , n , the Romans, Ovid, Fasti, vi. 162) Among 
the Egyptians the victim was marked with a seal beaimg 
the image of a man bound, and kneeling with a sword at 
his throat (Plufc , Is. et Os , chap xxxi ) And often we 
find a ceremonial laying of the sin to be expiated on the 
head of the victim (Herod., li. 39 ; Lev. iv. 4 compared 
with XIV. 21) 

In such piacular rites the god demands only the life of 
the victim, which is sometimes indicated by a special ritual 
with the blood (as among the Hebrews the blood of the 
sin-oflfermg was applied to the horns of the altar, or to the 
mercy-seat within the vail), and there is no saciificial meal 
Thus among the Greeks the carcase of the victim was 
buried or cast mto the sea, and among the Hebrews the 
most important sm-offenngs were burnt not on the altar 
but outside the camp (city), as was also the case with the 
children sacrificed to “ Moloch ” Sometimes, however, 
the sacrifice is a holocaust on the altar (2 Kings iii 27), 
or the flesh is consumed by the priests The latter was 
the case with certain Roman piacula, and with those 
Hebrew sm-offenngs m which the blood was not brought 
within the vail (Lev. vi. 25 sq ) Here the sacrificial flesh 
IS seemingly a gift accepted by the deity and assigned by 
him to the priests, so that the distinction between a 
honorific and a piacular sacrifice is partly obhterated 
But this IS not hard to understand ; for just as a blood- 
rite takes the place of blood-revenge in human justice, so an 
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offence against tlie gods may in certain cases be i adeemed 
by a fine (e g , Herod , ii 65) or a saciificial gift. Tbis 
seems to be the original meaning of the Hebrew ashani 
(trespass-offering), which was a kind of atonement made 
partly in money (Lev v 15 s;/), but accompanied (at 
least in later times) by a sacrifice which differed from the 
sin-offering, inasmuch as the ntual did not involve any 
exceptional u&e of the blood The ordinary sm-ofienogs 
m which the priests ate the fleah may be a compound of 
the ashain and the properly piacular substitution of life 
for life The two kinds of atonement are mixed up alao 
in Micah vi 6 sg-, and ultimately all bloody sacrifices, 
especially the whole bumt-offering (which in early times 
was very rare but is prominent m the ritual of the second 
temple), are held to have an atoning efficacy (Lev. i. 4, 
xvu, 11) There is, however, another and mystical sense 
sometimes associated with the eatmg of sm-offerings, as we 
shall see presently 

The most curious developments of piacular sacrifice 
take place in the worship of deities of totem type Here 
the natural substitute for the death of a criminal of the 
tribe is an ammal of the kind wuth which the worshippers 
and their god alike count kindred, an animal, that is, 
which must not be offered m a sacrificial feast, and which 
indeed it is impious to kill Thus Hecate was invoked as 
a dog (Porph , Be Ahst , ui 17), and dogs were her pia- 
cular sacrifices (Pint , Qu Rom , m ) And m like manner 
m EgjTpt the piacular sacrifice of the cow'-goddess Isis- 
Hathor was a bull, and the sacrifice was accompanied by 
lamentations as at the funeral of a kmsman (Herod , ii 
39, 40) This lamentation at a piacular sacrifice is met 
with in other cases, eg , sJa the ^gean festival at Eome 
(Marquardt, Bom Staatsveno , m. 192), and is parallel to 
the marks of indignation which in various atomng rituals 
it is proper to display towards the priest who performs 
the sacrifice At Tenedos, for example, the priest was 
attacked with stones who sacrificed to Bacchus a bull-calf, 
the affinity of which with man was indicated by the 
mother-cow being treated bke a woman in childbed and 
the victim itself wearing the cothurnus As the cothurnus 
was proper to Bacchus, who also was often addressed in 
worship and represented in images as a bull, the victim 
here is of the same race with the god (.^1 , S' A’’, xii 34 , 
Pint, Qu Gr , XXXV ) as weU as with the worshippers 
In such rites a double meanmg was suggested the victim 
was an ammal kindred to the sacnficers, so that his death 
was strictly speakmg a murder, for wiuch, in the Attic 
Diipolia, the sacrificial axe cast away by the priest was 
tried and condemned (Pans , i 24, 4), but it was also a 
sacred animal sharmg the nature of the god, who thus in 
a sense died for his people. The last pomt comes out 
clearly in the annual sacrifice at Thebes, where a ram was 
slam and the ram -god Amen clothed m his skin The 
worshippers then bewailed the ram and buried him m a 
sacred coffin (Herod , u 42). Thus the piacular sacrifice 
in such cases is merged in the class of offermgs which 
may be caEed sacramental or mystical 

Mystical or Sacramental Sacrifices — ^That the mysteries 
of races like the Greeks and Egyptians are sprung from 
the same circle of ideas with the totem mysteries of savage 
tribes has been suggested in Mythology, vol. xvn p 151, 
with which the reader may compare Mr Lang’s book on 
Custom and Myth-, and examples of sacramental sacrifices 
have been adduced in the same article (p 160) and m 
Mexico, vol xvi p 212. In Mexico the worshippers ate 
sacramentally paste idols of the god, or slew and feasted 
on a human victim who was feigned to be a representative 
of the deity The Mexican gods are unquestionably de- 
veloped out of totems, and these sacraments are on one 
line with the totem mysteries of the ruder Indian tnbes 
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in which once a year the sacred animal is eaten, body and 
blood. Xow according to Julian {Oiat, \ pi 175) the 
my&tical sacrifices of the cities of the Pioinan empire weie 
in like manner offered once or twice a year and consisted 
of such victims as the dog of Hecate, vhich might not be 
ordmardy eaten or used to furnish forth the tables of the 
gods. The general agreement with the Ameiican mysteries 
lb therefore complete, and in many cases the lesemblance 
extends to detads which lea've no doubt of the totem origin 
of the ritual The mybtic sacrifices seem always to have 
had an atoning efficacy , their special feature is that the 
victim IS not simjjly slam and burned or cast away but 
that the worshippers partake of the body and blood of the 
sacred animal, and that so his life passes as it were into 
their lives and knits them to the deity in living commu- 
mon Thus m the orgiastic cult of the bull-Bacchus the 
w’orshipperb tore the bull to pieces and devoured the raw' 
flesh. These orgies are connected on the one hand wuth 
older practices, in which the victim was human (Orpheus 
legend, Dionysus ’D/i/jcttjjs), and on the other hand with the 
myth of the murder of the god by his kinsmen the Titans, 
who made a meal of his flesh (Clem A1 , Goh ad Gentes, 
p 12) Simdar legends of fratricide occur in connexion 
wuth other orgies (the Corybantes , see Clement, ut supra) 
and all these various elements can only be reduced to unity 
by referring them origin to those totem habits of thought 
in which the god has not yet been differentiated fiom the 
plurahty of sacred animals and the tribesmen are of one 
km with them totem, so that the sacrifice of a fellow- 
tribesman and the sacrifice of the totem animal are equally 
fratricides, and the death of the animal is the death of the 
mysterious protector of the totem kin In the Diipolia at 
Athens we have seen that the slaughter of the sacred bull 
was viewed as a murder, but “the dead was raised again 
in the same sacrifice,” as the mystic text had it . the skm 
was sewed up and stuffed and all tasted the sacrificial 
flesh, so that the life of the victim was renewed in the 
hves of those who ate of it^ (Theophr, in Porph, Be 
Ahst , u 29 sg' ) 

Mystic sacrifices of this sacramental type prevailed also 
among the heathen Semites, and are alluded to in Isa Ixv. 
4 sg , Ixvi 3, 17 ; Zech ix 7 , Lev xix. 26, &c ,2 from 
which passages we gather that the victim was eaten with 
the blood This feature reappears elsewhere, as m the pia- 
cular swme-offermgs of the Fratres Arvales at Eome, and 
possesses a special significance masmuch as common blood 
means in antiquity a share in common hfe In the Old 
Testament the heathen mysteries seem to appear as cere- 
momes of mitiation by which a man was introduced mto 
a new worship, i e , primarily made of one blood with a 
newrehgious kinship, and they theief ore come mto promi- 
nence just at the time when in the 7th century b c pohtical 
convulsions had shaken men’s faith m their old gods and 
led them to seek on aU sides for new and stronger pro- 
tectors. The Greek mysteries too create a close bond 
between the mystee, and the chief ethical significance of 
the Eleusima was that they were open to all HeUenes and 
so represented a brotherhood wider than the political hmits 
of individual states. But originally the initiation must 
have been mtroduction mto a particular social community, 
Theophrastus’s legend of the origin of the Diipolia is ex- 
pressly connected with the adoption of the house of Sopa- 
trus into the position of Athenian citizens From this 
pomt of view the sacramental rites of mystical sacrifice 
are a form of blood-covenant, and serve the same purpose 

1 In the same way the Issedones honoured their parents by eating 
their dead bodies (Herod , iv 26) The Me was not allowed to go 
ont of the family 

® For details see W. E. Smith, Kvnshtp cwwt Mo/mage, vn. Early 
AraJm, p 309. 
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as the mixing of blood or tasting of each other's blood by 
which in ancient times two men or two clans created a 
sacred covenant bond In all the forms of blood-covenant, 
whether a sacrifice is offeied or the veins oi the parties 
opened and their own blood used, the idea is the same 
the bond created is a bond of kindred, because one blood 
IS now in the veins of all who have shared the ceremony 
The details in which this kind of synibohsm may be 
carried out are of course very various, but where there is 
a covenant sacrifice we usually find that the parties eat 
and drink together (Gen, xxxi 54), and that the sacrificial 
blood, if not actually tasted, is at least touched by both 
parties (Xen , Anab , u. 2, 9), or sprinkled on both and on 
the altar or image of the deity who presides over the con- 
tract (Exod , XXIV 6, 7) 1 A pecuhar form which meets 
us in various places is to cut the animal m twain and 
make those who swear pass between the parts (Gen. xiii 
9 sq ; Jer. xxxiv 18 , Pint , Qii Horn , iii , <hc ) This 

is generally taken as a formula of imprecation, as if the 
parties prayed that he who proved unfaithful might be 
similarly cut m twain , hut, as the case cited from Plutarch 
shows that the victim chosen was a mystic one, it is more 
likely that the original sense was that the worshippers 
were taken within the mystic life 

Even the highest forms of sacrihcial worship present 
much that is repulsive to modern ideas, and m particular 
It requires an effort to reconcile our imagination to the 
bloody ritual which is prominent in almost every leligion 
which has a strong sense of sm. But we must not forget 
that from the beginmng this ritual expressed, however 
crudely, certain ideas which he at the very root of true 
rehgion, the fellowship of the worshippers with one another 
in their fellowship with the deity, and the consecration of 
the bonds of kinship as the type of all right ethical relation 
between man and man And the piacular foims, though 
these were particularly liable to distortions disgraceful to 
man and dishonouring to the godhead, yet contamed from 
the first germs of eternal truths, not only expressing the 
idea of divme justice, but nungling it with a feehng of 
divine and human pity The dreadful sacrifice is per- 
formed not with savage joy but with awful sorrow, and 
in the mystic sacrifices the deity himself suffers with and 
for the sins of his people and lives again in their new 
life. R- s ) 

The Idea of Sacrifice in the Christian Church 
There can be no doubt that the idea of sacrifice occupied 
an important place in early Christianity It had been a 
fundamental element of both Jewish and Gentde religions, 
and Christiamty tended rather to absorb and modify such 
elements than to abolish them. To a great extent the 
idea had been modified aheady. Among the Jews the 
preaching of the prophets had been a constant protest 
against the grosser forms of sacrifice, and there are indica- 
tions that when Christianity arose bloody sacrifices were 
aheady beginmng to fall into disuse , a saying which was 
attributed by the Ebiomtes to our Lord repeats this protest 
m a strong form, I have come to abolish the sacrifices, 
and if ye do not cease from sacrificing the wrath of God 
will not cease from you” (Epiph, xxx 16) Among the 
Greeks the philosophers had come to use both argument 
and ridicule agamst the idea that the offering of material 
things could be needed by or acceptable to the Maker of 
them all Among both Jews and Greeks the earlier forms 
of the idea had been rationalized into the belief that the 
most appiopnate offering to God is that of a pure and 
penitent heait, and among them both was the idea that 

^ In Greek ritual tie identity of tie covenant sacnfice 'witli mystico- 
pmciilar iites is clearly brought out hy the animals chosen and by otlier 
features in the ritual. See Schoeniarm, Alt , p. 248 sq 
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the vocal expression of contrition in prayer or of gratitude 
in praise is also acceptable The best instances of these 
ideas in the Old Testament aie in Psalms 1 and li , and in 
Greek literature the striking words which Porphyry quotes 
from an earher writer, “We ought, then, having been united 
and made like to God, to offer our own conduct as a holy 
sacrifice to Him, the same being also a hymn and our sal- 
vation in passionless excellence of soul ” (Euseb , Dem 
Ev , 3) The ideas are also found both in the Hew Testa- 
ment and m early Christian hterature “ Let us offer up 
a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of lips which make confession to His name” (Heb xiii 
15) j “That players and thanksgivings, made hy woithy 
persons, nre tlie only perfect and acceptable sacrifices I 
also admit” (Just Mart, Trypho, c 117), “We honour 
God in prayer, and offer this as the best and holiest sacnfice 
with righteousness to the righteous Word” (Clem Alex, 
Strom., vii 6) . . i i 

But among the Jews two other forms of the idea ex- 
pressed themselves in usages which have been perpetuated 
m Chnstiamty, and one of which has had a singular im- 
portance for the Christian woild The one form, which 
probably aiose from the conception of Jehovah as in an 
especial sense the protector of the poor, was that gifts to 
God may properly be bestowed on the needy, and that 
consequently alms have the virtue of a sacnfice _ Biblical 
instances of this idea are — “He who doeth alms is offering 
a sacnfice of praise” (Ecclus xxxii. 2), “To do good and 
to communicate foiget not, for with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased” (Heb xm 16) , so the offerings sent by the 
Phihppians to Paul when a prisoner at Rome are “an 
odour of a sweet smell, a sacnfice acceptable, well pleasing 
to God” (Phil IV 18). The other form, which was piob- 
ably a relic of the conception of Jehovah as the author 
of natural fertihty, was that part of the frmts of the earth 
should he offered to God in acknowledgment of His bounty, 
and that what was so offered was especially blessed and 
brought a blessing upon both those who offered it and 
those who afterwards partook of it The persistence of 
this form of the idea of sacnfice constitutes so marked 
a feature of the histoiy of Christianity as to require a 
detailed account of it. 

In the first instance it is probable that among Christians, 
as among Jews, every meal, and especially every social 
meal, was regarded as being m some sense a thank-offering. 
Thanksgiving, blessing, and offering were co-ordinate terms. 
Hence the Talmudic rule, “A man shall not taste anything 
before blessing it” (Tosephta Eerachoth, c 4), and hence 
St Paul's words, “ He that eateth, eateth unto the Lord, 
for he giveth God thanks ” (Rom xiv 6 , comp 1 Tim, iv 
4) But the most important offering was the solemn obla- 
tion m the assembly on the Lord’s day. A jirecedent for 
ina.1nTig such ohlatioiis elsewhere than in the temple had 
been afforded by the Essenes, who had endeavoured in 
that way to avoid the contact with unclean persons and 
thiogs which a resort to the temple might have involved 
(Jos , Antiq , xviii 1, 5), and a justification for it was 
found in the prophecy of Malachi, “In every place incense 
IS offered unto My name and a pure offering, for My name 
IS great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts” 
(Mai 1 . 11, repeatedly quoted in early Christian writings, 
eff,, Teachvn^ of the Twelve Apostles, c 14, Just. Mart, 
Trypho, c. 28, 41, 116; Irenesus, iv, 17, 5) 

The pointe in relation to this offering which are clearly 
demonstrable from the Christian writers of the first two 
centuries, but which subsequent theories have tended to 
confuse, are these. (1) It was regarded as a true offering 
or sacrifice , for in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, in 
Justin Martyr, and in Irenseus it is designated by each 
of the terms which are used to designate sacrifices in the 
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Old Testament (-) It was primarily an offering of the 
fruits of the eaith to the Creator ^ this la clear from both 
Jubtin MartjT and Irenisus, the latter of whom not only 
explicitly states that such oblations are continued among 
Christians but also meets the curient objection to them 
by arguing that they are offered to God not as though He 
needed anything but to show the gratitude of the offerer 
(Iren , iv 17, IS) (3) It was offered as a thanksgivmg 
partly for creation and preservation and partly for re- 
demption the latter is the special purpose mentioned 
(e y ) in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles , the former is 
that upon which Irenseus chiefly dwells. , both are men- 
tioned together in Justin Maityr {Tiypho, c 41) (4) 

Those who offered it were required to be not only baptized 
Christians but also “in love and charity one with another ”, 
there is an indication of this latter requirement m the Ser- 
mon on the Mount (Matt v 23, 24, where the word trans- 
lated “ gift ” IS the usual LXX. word for a sacrificial offer- 
ing, and is so used elsewhere in the same Gospel, viz , 
Matt viii 4, xxm 19), and still more exphcitly in the 
Teaching, c 14, “Let not any one who has a dispute with 
his fellow come together with you (i e , on the Lord’s day) 
until they have been reconciled, that your sacrifice be not 
defiled/’ This brotheily unity was symbolized by the kiss 
of peace (5) It was offered in the assembly by the hands 
of the president , this is stated by Justin Martyr {Apol , i 
65, 67), and implied by Clement of Rome {jEp , i. 44, 4) 

Combined with this sacrifice of the fruits of the earth 
to the Creator in memory of creation and redemption, and 
probably always immediately following it, was the sacred 
meal at which part of the offermgs was eaten Such a 
sacred meal had always, or almost always, formed part of 
the rites of sacrifice There was the idea that what had 
been solemnly offered to God was especially hallowed by 
Him, and that the partaking of it united the partakers in 
a special bond both to Him and to one another In the 
case of the bread and wine of the Christian sacrifice, it 
was beheved that, after having been offered and blessed, 
they became to those who partook of them the body and 
blood of Christ This “ communion of the body and blood 
of Christ,” which in early writings is clearly distinguished 
from the thank-offering which preceded it, and which fur- 
nished the materials for it, gradually came to supersede 
the thank-offering in importance, and to exercise a leflex 
influence upon it In the time of Cyprian, though not 
before, we begin to find the idea that the body and blood 
of Christ were not merely partaken of by the worshippeis 
but also offered in sacrifice, and that the Eucharist was 
not so much a thank-offeiing for creation and redemption 
as a repetition or a showing forth anew of the self-sacrifice 
of Christ This idea is repeated in Ambrose and Augus- 
tine, and has since been a dominant idea of both Eastern 
and "Western Christendom But, though dommant, it has 
not been umversal, nor did it become dominant until 
several centuries after its first promulgation The history 
of it has yet to be written For, in spite of the important 
controversies to which it has given birth, no one has been 
at the pains to distinguish between (i ) the theories which 
have been from time to time put forth by emment writers, 
and which, though they have in some cases ultimately won 
a general acceptance, have for a long penod remained as 
merely individual opinions, and (ii ) the current beliefs of 
the great body of Christians which are expressed in recog- 
nized formularies A catena of opinions may be produced 
in favour of almost any theory , but formularies express 
the collective or average belief of any given penod, and 
changes in them are a sure indication that there has been 
a general change in ideas 

It IS clear from the evidence of the early Western litur- 
gies that, for at least six centuries, the primitive conception 
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of the nature of the Christian sacrifice remained There 
IS a clear distinction between the sacrifice and the com- 
munion which followed it, and that uhich is offered con- 
si-5ts of the fruits of the eaith and not of the body and 
blood of Christ Other ideas no doubt attached them&ehes 
to the primitive conception, of which there is no certain 
evidence in primitive times, e g , the idea of the propitiatory 
eharactei of the offering, but these ideas rather confirm 
than disprove the pei.'sistence of those primitive conceptions 
thembelves 

All Eastern liturgies, in their present form, are of later 
date than the surviving fragments of the earlier Western 
hturgies, and cannot form the basis of so sure an induction , 
but they entirely confirm the conclusions to which the 
Western hturgies lead. The main points in which the 
pre-mediseval formularies of both the Eastern and the 
Western Churches agree in relation to the Christian sacri- 
fice are the following (1) It was an offering of the 
frmts of the earth to the Creator, in the behef that a 
special blessing would descend upon the offerers, and 
sometimes also m the belief that God would be propitiated 
by the offerings The bread and wine are designated by 
all the names by which sacrifices are designated {saci ificia, 
hostioe, hbamina, and at least once sacrificiuin placatioms), 
and the act of offering them by the ordinary term for 
offering a sacrifice (immolatio) (2) The offermg of bread 
and wine was originally brought to the altar by the person 
who offered it, and placed by him in the hands of the 
presiding ofi&cer In course of time there were two im- 
portant changes in this respect {a) the offerings of bread 
and wine were commuted for money, with which bread 
and wine were purchased by the church-officers , (5) the 
offerings were sometimes handed to the deacons and by 
them taken to the bishop at the altar, and sometimes, as 
at Rome, the bishop and deacons went round the church 
to collect them.i (3) In offering the bread and wine the 
offerer offered, as in the ancient sacrifices, primarily for 
himself, but inasmuch as the offering was regarded as 
having a general propitiatory value he mentioned also the 
names of others in whom he was mterested, and especially 
the departed, that they might rest m peace Hence, after 
all the offerings had been collected, and before they were 
solemnly offered to God, it became a custom to recite the 
names both of the offerers and of those for whom they 
offered, the names being arranged in two lists, which were 
known as diptychs Almost all the old rituals have 
prayers to be said “ before the names,” “ after the names.” 
It was a further and perhaps much later development of 
the same idea that the good works of those who had pre- 
viously enjoyed the favour of God were invoked to give 
additional weight to the prayer of the offerer. In the 
later series of "Western rituals, beginmng with that which 
is known as the Leonine Saaramentary, this practice is 
almost umversal. (4) The placing of the bread and wine 
upon the altar was followed by the kiss of peace. (6) 
Then followed the actual offering of the gifts to God 
(gmmolaivo wnsssi). It was an act of adoration or thanks- 
giving, much longer in Eastern than in Western rituals, 
but in both classes of rituals beginning with the form 
“Lift up your hearts,” and endmg with the Ter Sanctus 
or Trisagion,2 The early MSS of Western rituals indi- 
cate the importance which was attached to this part of the 
liturgy by the fact of its being written in a much more 
ornate way than the other parts, eg ,Ta gold uncial letters 


^ Of this proceeding an elaborate account emsts m the very inter- 
esting document printed by Mabillon in his Museum Ilalwwm as " Ordo 
Romamis I ”, the small phials of -wine -which -were brought -were emptied 
into a large bowl, and the loaves of bread were collected in a bag 
2 The elements of the form are preserved exactly m the litui^ of 
the Chnrdi of England. 
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upon a purple ground, as di&tmgmslied from tie renmbon 
cursive letters of tie rest of the With this the 

sacrifice proper was concluded (6) But, since the divine 
injunction had been “Do this in remembrance of Me,” the 
sacrifice was immediately follo'^ed by a commemoration of 
tbe passion of Christ, and that again by an invocation of 
the Holy Spirit (epidesis) that He would make the bread 
and wine to become the body and blood of Chiist Of 
this invocation, which is constant m all Eastern rituals, 
there are few, though sufficient, surviving traces m 
Western rituals ^ Then aftei a prayer for sanctification, 
or for worthy reception, followed the Lord's Prayer, and 
after the Lord’s Prayer the communion 

In the course of the 8th and 9th centuries, by the opera- 
tion of causes which have not yet been fully investigated, 
the theory which is first found m Cyprian became the 
dominant behef of Western Christendom The central 
point of the sacrificial idea was shifted from the offeiing 
of the frmts of the earth to the offering of the body and 
blood of Christ The change is marked in the rituals by 
the duplication of the liturgical forms The prayers of in- 
tercession and oblation, which in eaiher times are found 
only in connexion with the former offering, are repeated 
m the course of the same service in connexion with the 
latter The designations and epithets which are in earlier 
times applied to the fruits of the earth are apphed to the 
body and blood From that time until the Reformation 
the Christian sacrifice was all but universally regarded as 
the offering of the body and blood of Christ The in- 
numerable theories which were framed as to the precise 
nature of the offering and as to the precise change in the 
elements all imphed that conception of it It still remains 
as the accepted doctrine of the Church of Rome For, 
although the council of Trent recognized fidly the dis- 
tmction which has been mentioned above between the 
Eucharist and the sacrifice of the mass, and treated of 
them m separate sessions (the former m Session xm , the 
latter in Session xxii ), it continued the mediseval theoiy 
of the nature of the latter. The reaction agamst the 
mediseval theory at the time of the Reformation took the 
form of a return to what had no doubt been an early behef, 
— the idea that the Christian sacrifice consists in the offer- 
ing of a pure heart and of vocal thanksgiving Luther at 
one period (in his treatise Be Gaptivvtate Bahylomcoi) main- 
tained, though not on historical grounds, that the offering of 
the oblations of the people was the real origin of the con- 
ception of the sacrifice of the mass , but he directed all 
the force of his vehement polemic against the idea that 
any other sacrifice could be efficacious besides the sacrifice 
of Christ In the majority of Protestant commumties the 
idea of a sacrifice has almost lapsed That which among 
Catholics is most commonly regaided in its aspect as an 
offering and spoken of as the “mass” is usually regarded 
m its aspect as a participation in the symbols of Christ’s 
death and spoken of as the “ communion ” But it may 
be inferred from the considerable progress of the Anglo- 
Cathobc revival in most English-spealcing countries that 
the idea of sacrifice has not yet ceased to be an important 
element in the general conception of leligion. (e ha ) 
SACRILEGE The robbery of churches was in Roman 
law pmnishable with death. There axe early instances of 
persons having suffered death for this offence in Scotland 
In England at common law benefit of clergy was denied 
to robbeis of churches. The tendency of the later law 
has been to put the offence of sacrilege in the same position 
as if the offence had not been committed in a sacied build- 

^ It IS found, e ^ , in the second of Mone’s masses from the Eeidhenau 
palimpsest, and in MabiUon’s 3Rssale Goihvnmn, No 12 ; it is ex- 
presslj mentioned hy Isidore of Seville as the sixth element m the 
Eucharistic service, Be Ofia Bedes , i 15 
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ing Thus breaking into a place of woi&hip at night, says 
Lord Coke, is bmglary, for the church is the mansion- 
house of Almighty God, The Larceny Act of 1861 jmnishes 
the breaking into oi out of a place of divine worship in 
the same way as burglary, and the theft of things sacred 
in the same way as larceny. The breaking or defacing of 
an altar, crucifiix, or cioss in any church, chapel, or church- 
yard is an offence punishable with thiee months’ impiison- 
ment on conviction before two justices, the imprisonment 
to be continued unless the offender enter into surety for 
good behaviour at quarter sessions (1 Mary, sess 2, c 3) 

SACRO BOSCO, Johannes he, or John Holywood, 
astronomical authoi, died 1241 (or 1256) as professor of 
mathematics at the university of Pans Hothing else is 
known about his life He wrote a treatise on spheucal 
astronomy, Tractatus de Sphera Mundi^ first printed at 
Ferrara in 1472, and reprinted, geneially with copious 
notes and commentaries, about sixty times until the end 
of the 17th century About the year 1232 he wrote De 
anm mtione seu 'nt ‘vocat-ur mlgo computus ecclesiasttcus, 
in which he points out the increasing eiror of the Julian 
calendar, and suggests a remedy which is nearly the same 
as that actually used under Giegory XIII. three hundred 
and fifty years later 

SACY, Antoine Isaac, Baeon Silvestees de (1768- 
1838), the greatest of French Oiientalists and the founder 
of the modem school of Aiabic scholarship, was the second 
son of a Parisian notaiy, and was born at Pans on 21&t 
September 1758. From the age of seven years, when he 
lost his father, he was educated in moie than monastic 
seclusion in the house of his pious and tender mother 
Designed for the civil service, he studied juiisprudeiice, 
and m 1781 got a place as counsellor in the coiir des 
monmiies, in which he continued till, in 1791, he was 
advanced to be a commissary-general in the same depart- 
ment De Sacy had a natural turn for business and liked 
variety of work, while he seems to have had little or no 
need of absolute lepose He had successively acquired all 
the Semitic languages while he was following the usual 
course of school and piofessional training, and while he 
was engaged m the civil service he found tune to make 
lumself a great name as an Oiientalist by a series of pub- 
lications which, beginning with those Biblical subjects to 
which his education and sympathies naturally directed his 
fiist Semitic studies, gradually extended in lange, and 
already displayed the comprehensive scholar who had 
chosen the whole Semitic and Iranian East for his domain ® 
The works of these early years do not show the full 
maturity of hia powers , his chief triumph was an effect- 
ive commencement of the decipheiment of the Pahlavf 
mscriptions of the Sasanian kings (1787-91) It was the 
French Revolution which gained De Sacy wffiolly for letters 
As a good Gathohc and a staunch royalist he felt con- 
strained in 1792 to retire from the public service, and 
lived m close seclnsion in a cottage near Pans till in 1795 
he was called to be professor of Arabic in the newly founded 
school of hvmg Eastern languages. The years of retire- 
ment had not been fruitless , they were in part devoted 
to the study of the religion of the Druses, which continued 
to occupy him throughout life and was the subject of hia 
last and unfinished work, the Expose de la Eehgion des 
Drwes (2 vols., 1838). Nevertheless, when called to be a 

^ Hia Mher’s name was Silvestre, tta addition De Sacy he took as a 
yoimger son after a fashion then common with the Parisian bourgeoisie 

® A commumcation to Eichhorn on the Pans MS. of the Syio- 
Hexaplar version of IT Kings formed the basis of a paper m the 
latter’s Bepertormifi, vol vii (1780) This was De Sacy’s literary 
dehnt It was followed by text and translation of the letters of tbe 
Samantans to Jos. Scabger (ibid, vol xm , 1783) and by a series of 
essays on Arabian and Persian history in the JRecueil of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and in the Ifotices et ExtmiU 
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teacher, he felt that he had himself much to learn Since 
the death of Reibke Arabic learning had been m a back- 
ward state, the standard of philological knowledge was 
low, and the books for students extremely defective. De 
Sacy set himself with characteristic thoroughness to com- 
plete his own knowledge and supply the lacking helps to 
otheis, and he accomplished this task on such a scale, with 
such width of range, precision of thought, and scrupulous 
attention to details, that he became the founder of a wholly 
new school and the father of all subsequent Ar abist?, 
His great text-books, the Graniuiaue Aiahe (2 vols, 1st 
ed 1810, 2d ed 1831) and the Chrestomatlae (3 vols, 
1st ed 1806, 2d ed. 1826-31), together with its supplement, 
the Anthologie Gramhiaticale (1829), are works that can 
never become obsolete, the luminous exposition of the 
grammar and the happy choice of the pieces in the clires- 
tomathy — all inedita — with the admirable notes, drawn 
from an enormous reading in MS sources, make them 
altogether different from ordinary text-books The whole 
powers of a great teacher, the whole wealth of knowledge 
of an unrivalled scholar, are spent with absolute single- 
ness of purpose for the benefit of the learner, and the 
result IS that the books are equally delightful and instruc- 
tive to the student and to the advanced scholar A com- 
parison of the fiist and second editions shows how much 
toil and research it cost the author to raise his own scholar- 
ship to the level which, thanks to his work, has become 
the starting-place for all subsequent ascents of the Arabian 
Parnassus 

De Sacy’s place as a teacher was threatened at the outset 
by his conscientious refusal to take an oath of hatred to 
royalty He tendered his resignation both as professor 
and as member of the Institute ; but he was allowed to 
continue to teach, and rejoined the Institute on its re- 
organization in 1803. In 1805 he made the only con- 
siderable journey of his life, being sent to Genoa on a vain 
search for Arabic documents supposed to he in the archives 
of that city In 1806 he added the duties of Persian pro- 
fessor to his old chair, and from this time onwards— as, m 
spite of his royahst opmions, he was ready to do pubhc 
service under any stable government — his life, divided 
between his teaclung, his hterary work, and a variety of 
public duties, was one of increasing honour and success, 
broken only by a brief period of retreat during the Hundred 
Days He found time for everything whde his pen was 
ever at work on subjects of abstruse research, he was one 
of the most active leaders in all the business which the 
French system throws on the savans of the capital, especi- 
ally as perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions 
(from 1832) , in 1808 he entered the corps legislatif , and 
in 1832, when quite an old man, he became a peer of 
France and was regular in the duties of the chamber ^ In 
1815 he became rector of the umversity of Pans, and after 
the second restoration he was active on the commission of 
pubhc instruction Of the Soa'ete Asmtique he was one 
of the founders, and when he was inspector of Onental types 
at the royal printing press he thought it his duty to read 
a proof of every book printed in Arabic and Persian 
With this he maintained a vast correspondence and was 
accessible not only to every one who sought his advice 
on matters of learning and business but to aU the poor of 
his quarter, who came to bim as a member of the hureav, 
of charity Yet he was neither monk nor hermit : he 
enjoyed society and was happy in forty-eight years of 
married life and in the caie of a large family. Though 
small and to appearance of delicate frame, De Sacy enjoyed 
Unbroken health and worked on without sign of failmg 
powers till two days before his death (21st February 1838), 
' when h e suddenly fell down in the street and never raUied 
^ The title of baron he received from Napoleon in 1813. 
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De Sacy wrote so much that a list even of his largei =, mostly 
communicated to the Academy or in the Notices et Ejticliti, is im- 
possible in this place, vhile hi& lesser papers and iciiewi, m the 
Ally Bib f hiblische LitUiatin, the Midcscle rOnciit, the Maqasin 
Eiicyeloyieihque, the J 'jui aal des Saiaats (of w Inch he w as an editor ), 
and the Jouraal Asudiqiie are almost innumerable Among the 
works nhich he designed mainly for students may be classed his 
edition of Hariri (1822, 2d edition by Remand, 1847, 185j), with a 
selected Aiabic commentary, and of the Alfiya (183S), and Ins 
Calila et Duiiiia (1816), — the Arabic version of that famous collec- 
tion of Buddhist animal tales vhich has been in -various forma one 
of the most popular books of the world De Saej ’s eiirpiiry into 
the wonderful hmtory of these tales forms one of his best ^ei vices to 
letters and a good evample of the way in ■which he always made 
his -work for the benefit of learn eis go hand in hand with i»iofoiind 
research Of his continued interest m Biblical subjects he gave 
evidence in his memoir on the Samaritan Arabic \ersion of the 
Pentateuch {Mem Acad des hisci , vol xlix ), and in the Arabic 
and Synac New Testaments edited for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society , among works important for Eastern histoiy, besides 
that on the Druses already named, may be cited liis version of 
Abd-AUatif, Relation, Aiabc sui VBgypfe, and his essajs on the 
Histoty of the Law of Piopeyty in Egypt since the Arab conquest 
(1805-18) And, in conclusion, it must not be forgotten that his 
oral teaching was not less mfluential than his wiitings, and that, 
except Ewald, almost all Arabists of chief note in the fir^t halt of 
this century, in Germany as well as in Fiance, were his personal 
pupils Of the brilliant series of teachers who went out from his 
leetme-room one or two veterans still survive, and Professor 
Fleischei’s elaborate notes and coriections to the Gramman e Aj abe 
(Eleine/e Schriften, vol i , 1885) may be regarded as the latest 
tribute to the memory of the great master by a disciple who is now 
the patriarch of living Arabists (W. R S ) 

SACY, Isaac Louis Le MaItee de (1613-1684), a figure 
of some prominence in tke literary annals of Port Eoyal 
{q V ), and after tke death of St Cyran (1643) and Singlin 
(1664) the leading confessor and ‘‘director” of the Jan- 
semsts in France, was born m Pans on 29th March 1613. 
He was closely connected with the Arnauld family, his true 
surname being Le Maitre and that of Saci or Sacy which 
he afterwards assumed a mere anagram of Isaac, his 
Christian name He studied philosophy and belles lettres 
at the College de Calvi-Sorbonne, and afterwards, under 
the influence of St Cyran (see Duveegier he Haueaitoe), 
his spiritual director, joined his eldest brother Antoine 
Le Maitre at Port Royal des Champs Here he threw 
himself heartily into the life of the place, devoting himself 
specially to teaching and the preparation of school-hooks, 
his chief productions in this class being expurgated edi- 
tions of Martial and Terence and a translation of Pfimdrus 
In 1650 he was ordained to the priesthood, and in 1654 
he entered the field of theological contioversy with a 
brochure entitled Enlwrrwfmres de V Almanack des Jhmtes 
%ntitule laDh'ovie et la Confusion des Janshmtes^ of which 
it is enough to say that, if the Jesuit attack was in exe- 
crable taste, neither was the reply in keeping with the 
finer ethical tone of Port Eoyal From 1661, after the 
breaking up of the Petites ll^coles, he hved more or less in 
concealment m Paris until May 1666, when he was thrown 
into the Bastfile, where he remained till November 1668. 
During his imprisonment he occupied hunseK with the 
completion of a new version of the New Testament, known 
as tlie Woumau Testament de Mans (1667), and the re- 
mamder of his hfe was largely devoted to a similar trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, based chiefly on the Yulgate, 
with iclairdssements These began to appear in 1672 
and were continued down to the end of the minor prophets 
As De Sacy knew nothing of Hebrew, this version is of 
no value as a contribution to scholarship, and in style it 
is more artificial and laboured than those which had pre- 
ceded it From 1668 till his death on 4th January 1684 
he hved partly m Paris, partly at Port Eoyal des Champs, 
and partly at Pomponne, the seat of his cousin, the 
marquis de Pomponne. He was buried at Port Eoyal des 
Champs 

In additioii to the works already mentioned, he published, under 
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the pseudonJ^n of the “Siciii de Beuil,” a Piench tianslation of the 
m Imitahoiu Chnsti (1662) He also translated Chijsostom’s 
Eoinilies on 2Iatt7iciv. See Sainte-Beme, Po/i iJoj/aZ, hk u chaps 

17, 18 (ed 1578) 

SADDLEEY embraces the industnes eoDnected -mth 
the harnessing and controlling of all beasts of draught and 
burden. The materiak used in harnessing the various 
creatures so employed and the modifications of harness 
necessary to suit their structure, temperament, and duties 
are, of course, exceedingly varied In a restricted sense 
saddlery is principally a leather trade, and has to do with 
the harnessing of the horse The craft has been recognized 
and estabhshed m England as a separate trade since the 
13th century, when the London Saddlers’ Company received 
its chartei of incorporation from Edward I There is evi- 
dence also of its early prosperity at Bunaingham, w'here 
it grew to an importance which it still retains, the princi- 
pal seat of the saddlery trade being now at Walsall near 
Birmmgham, ■which is practically a saddlers’ to'wn. The 
trade divides itself into two branches, brown saddlery and 
black saddlery The former is concerned 'vn.th saddle- 
making and the cutting and se-wmg of bridles, reins, and 
all other uncoloured leather -work. The saddle is the 
most important article on the broivn saddler’s hst. It 
consists of the tree or skeleton, on which the leather is 
stretched, the seat, the skirts, and the flaps The tree is 
commonly made of beech strengthened with iron plates 
The whole leather-work ought to be of pig-skan, b-ut often 
the seat alone is of that material, the other parts bemg 
imitation, cleverly grained by means of electro-deposit 
copper casts from the surface of real pig-skin There are 
many varieties of saddles, such as racing, mihtary, hunting, 
and ladies’ saddles, cfcc A racing saddle may weigh not 
more than two or three pounds, while a cavalry saddle 
will he four tunes heavier The saddle-maker has to con- 
sider the ease and comfort of both horse and rider. The 
saddle must fit closely and evenly to the curvature of the 
horse’s back without tendency to shift, and it ought to 
offer as far as possible a soft and elastic seat for the rider. 
The black saddler is concerned with the harness of carriage, 
cart, and draught horses generally The skill of the 
tradesman m this department is displayed m designing 
and arranging harness most favourable for the proper dis- 
tribution of the load, and for brmging into use the muscles 
of the animal without chafi^ng or Laying the skin Much of 
the usefulness and comfort of a horse depends on the accu- 
rate and proper fit of its harness The collar and traces and 
tie saddle are tie important features of draugit harness, 
tie foimier being tie pieces through, which tie draught is 
effected, while dead weight is borue through the saddle 
The portions of saddlery by which the horseman controls 
and guides the horse aie the biidle and bit and tie reins 
Into tie many devices connected with tiese and other 
parts of harness for curbing horses, for breaking them of 
evil habits, and for addmg to the secniity of the equestrian 
and carnage traveller, we cannot here enter (compare 
HoESEJiAiTSSiP, vol XII p 198) Saddler’s ironmongery 
forms an important feature of the trade. It embraces the 
making of buckles, chains, cart-gearing, stirrups, spurs, 
bits, hames, &c Tie ornamental metal-work of carnage- 
harness is either electro-plated m silver or of sohd polished 
brass 

SADDUOEES (d'P’iIS, i e , Eadokites), tie party of the 
priestly aristocracy under the later HasmonEeans The 
Saclducees were essentially a pohtical party opposed to the 
Pharisees or party of tie Scribes, and their position and 
history have therefore already been discussed m Iseael, 
vol xiii p 434 sg’ Tie common view that Sadducseism 
was essentially a philosophico-religious school is due partly 
to Josephus but mainly to later Jewish tradition, which 
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never could realize the difference between a nation and a 
sect, and fancied that the whole history of Israel was 
made up of such scholastic controversies as engrossed the 
attention of later times The theological tenets of the 
Sadducees as they appear in the N ew Testament and in 
Josephus had a purely political basis They detested the 
doctrine of the resttirection and the fatalism of the Phari- 
sees because these opinions were used by their aclversaiies 
to thwart their pohtical aims. The aristociacy suffered 
a great loss of position through the subjection of Judsea 
to a foreign power , but it was useless to urge political 
schemes of emancipation on those who believed with the 
Pharisees that Israel’s task was to endure in patience till 
Jehovah redeemed the nation, and the resuriection rewarded 
those who had lived and died in bondage In matters of 
ritual the Sadducees were naturally conservative, and their 
opposition to the un-written traditions, from which they 
appealed to Scripture, is simply one phase of their opposi- 
tion to Pharisaic innovations, for the tiaditions were the 
invention of the Pharisees and the written law represented 
old practice. When the Sadducees had lost all political 
impoitance their opposition to Pharisaism necessarily be- 
came more and more an affair of the schools rather than of 
practical hie, hut the Sadducees of the schools are only the 
last survival of what had once been a great political party 
SA DE MIRANDA, Eeaxoisco de (1495-1558), Portu- 
guese poet, was born of noble family on 27th October 1495, 
at Coimbra, where also he i eceived his education. He after- 
wards travelled in Spain and Italy, and held for some time 
a post at the court of John III of Portugal He died on 
his o'wn property at Tapada near Ponte do Lima on 15th 
March 1558. Besides eight eclogues (six in Spanish and 
two m Portuguese), he wrote two comedies m Poituguese, 
— Os Estrangeiros and Os Y^lhalpandos See Poetuoal 
(Literature), vol xix p 656, and Spain' (Literature) 
SA'Di, generally called MnsLiH-'ODDiEr, but more cor- 
rectly MusHAEEii-UDDfN B. Muslih-uddIn, the greatest 
didactic poet and the most popular 'writer of Persia, was 
born about 1184 (580 a.h ) in Shlidz, where his father, 
'Abdallah, a man of practical religion and good common 
sense, who impressed upon his son from early childhood 
the gieat maxims of doing good and feaiing nobody, was 
m the service of the Turkoman lace of the Salgharides or 
Atdbega of P4rs The fifth ruler of this dynasty, Sa'd b 
Zengl, who ascended the throne in 1195 (591 a.h ), con- 
ceived a great affection for young Musharrif-uddin and 
enabled Inm, after the premature death of his father, to 
pursue his studies in the famous medreseh of Baghcl4d, 
the Hiz^imiyyah, wheie he remained about thirty years 
(1196-1224). Strict college discipline and severe theo- 
logical studies repressed foi a long time the inborn cheer- 
fulness and joviality of his nature, but his poetical genius, 
which rapidly developed, kept alive in him, amid all the 
privations of an austere life, the elasticity of youth, and 
some of Ms “early odes,” in which he praises tie pleasures 
of life and the sweetness of love, were no doubt composed 
during his stay m Baghdad At any rate his literary fame 
had aJieady spread about 1210 (606 a.h ) as far as Kdsh- 
gar m Turkist4n, which the young poet (who in honour 
of his patron had assumed the name of Sa'di) visited m 
his twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh year After mastering 
all the dogmatic disciplines of the Islamitic faith he turned 
his attention first to practical philosophy, and later on to 
the moie ideal tenets of Silfic pantheism, under the spirit- 
ual guidance of the famous shei k h Shihdb-uddin ''XJmar 
Suhrawardl (died 1234 , 632 a h ) Between 1220 and 
1225 he paid a visit to a friend m IspaMn, 'went from 
there to Damascus, and returned to Ispahan just at the 
time of the inroads of the Mongols, when the At4beg Sa'd 
had been deposed by the victorious ruler of Kirmdn, 
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Gliiy4tli-uddm (1223) Sadly grieved by the misfortune 
of his generous patron and disgusted “v ith the miserable 
state to vrhich Persia had been reduced, Sa'di started in 
1224 or 1225 on hio vray to India, thus entering on the 
second period of his life — that of his ■wanderings (1225- 
1255) He proceeded via Balkh, Ghazni, and the Punjab 
to Gujrat, on the western coa&t of -which he visited the 
famous shrine of Siw’a in Pattan-Sumanat, and met -wnth 
a remarkable adventure Having seen the statue of the 
god lifting up Its hands to heaven every morning at sun- 
rise, he discovered that a piiest, hidden behmd the image, 
wrought the miracle by means of a coid, but, being 
caught in the very act of watching the performance, he 
had no alternative but to hurl his juirsuer into a deep 
■well and to escape at full speed, — not, however, until he 
had smashed the detested statue. After a prolonged stay 
m Delhi, where he acquired the knowledge of Hindustani 
which he afterwards turned to account in several of his 
poems — just as a number of excellent Arabic kasidas bear 
witness to his fluency in that idiom which he had learnt 
in Baghdad — ^he sailed for Yemen In San'a, the capital 
of Yemen, the loss of a beloved child (when he had 
married is not kno-wn) threw him into deep melancholy, 
from which only a new adventurous expedition into Abys- 
sinia on the opposite African shore and a pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina could again rouse him Thence he 
diiected his steps towards Syria and hved as a reno^wned 
sheikh for a considerable time in Damascus, which he had 
once alieady -visited There and in Baalbec he added to 
his literary renown that of a first-rate pulpit oiator 
Specimens of his spiritual addresses are preserved in 
the five homilies (on the fugitrveness of human life, on 
faith and fear of God, on love towards God, on rest m 
God, and on the search for God) which -usually form the 
second risMah or prose treatise m Sa'di’s complete works 
At last weary of Damascus he withdrew mto the desert 
near Jerusalem and led a solitary wandering life, till one 
day he was taken captive by a troop of Frankish soldiers, 
brought to Tripoli, and condemned to forced labour in the 
trenches of the fortress After enduring coxmtless hard- 
ships, he was eventually rescued by a rich friend in Aleppo, 
who paid his ransom, and moreover gave him his daughter 
in marriage But Sa'di, unable to live -with his quarrel- 
some -wife, set out on new travels, first to North Africa 
and then through the length and breadth of Asia Minor 
and the adjoining countries Not until he had passed his 
seventieth year did he leturn to ShirAz (about 1355 , 653 
ah) Finding the place of his birth -tranquil and pros- 
perous under the wise rule of Abiibakr b Sa'd, the son 
of his old pation (1226-1260, 623-658 ah), the aged 
poet took up his permanent abode, interrupted only by 
repeated pilgrimages to Mecca, in a little hermitage out- 
side the town, in the midst of a charmmg garden, and 
devoted the remainder of his life to Siific contemplation 
and poetical composition Sa'di died at Shirdz in 1292 
(691 ah) according to Hamdall^ Miistaufi (-who -wrote 
only forty years later), or in December 1291 (690 a.h), 
at the age of 110 lunar years 
The experience of the -woild gained dming his travels, his intimate 
actpaintance with the various countries he had visited, his msight 
into human chaiacter, its giandeur and its littleness, -which a thirty 
years’ intercourse with men of all ranks and of many nationalities 
had fully matured, together with an inborn loftmess of thought 
and the purest moral standard, made it easy for Sa'di to compose_ 
in the short space of three years his two masterpieces, -which have 
immortalized his name, the B'&stA.n or “Fruit-gaiden” (1257) and 
the GulistAn or “Kose-gaiden” (1258), both dedicated to the reign- 
ing Atabeg Abiibakr The foinier, also called Sa'dindma, is a kmd 
of didactic epopee m ten chapters and douhle-rhymed verses, which 
passes in review the highest philosophical and religious questions, 
not seldom in the very spirit of Ohnstianity, and abounds -with 
sound ethical maxims and matchless gems of transcendental specu- 
lation. The latter is a prose work of a similar tendency m eight 


eliaptt-rs, interspersed v.ith numerous verges and illustratel, like 
the Buami, by a rich store of cb vei talcb and cli iiiimig nmedoteo , 
It eliscussLS more oi le-s the seme topics as the laigcr voik, but lias 
acipiied a much greater populantj in both the East and tlie West, 
owing to its easiei andnioie vaiiell stile, its atti active kssons of 
piactieal wisdom, and its numtious bon-iiiots But Sa'di's Diud.i, 
OI L'ollcetion of Ijneal jioetiy, fai suipas-es the and Gvlistan, 

at any rate in quantity, w bethel in quality also is a mattei of 
taste Other miuoi woiksare the Aiabic la‘>idas, the first of which 
laments the destiuction of the Aiabian calqiliate by the Mongols 
in 1258 f656 AH), the Persian Imidus, partly panegj'iical, paitly 
didactical, the nuinifki, oi elegies, beginning w ith one on the death 
of Abiibakr and ending with one on the defeat and demise of the 
last caliph, Mu&tasim , the iiiulaiaindat, or poems with alternate 
Persian and Aiabic \er 3 es, of a rather aitihcial cliaractei , the 
tfujiat, 01 refrain-poems , the cjhtzals, or odes , the saJiibiyyah 
and ‘iiii'lntta at, or moral aphoiisms and epigiams , the riiidiyydt, 
or qiiatiains , and the vwfmOut, or distichs Sa'di’s lyrical poems 
possess neithei the easy grace and melodious charm of Hafiz’s, 
songs nor the overpowering grandeur of Jelal-uddm Eiimi’s diwne 
hymns, but they are neveitheless full of deep pathos and show such 
a fearless love of tiuth as is seldom met with in Eastern poetiy 
Even his panegyrics, although addiessed m turn to almost all the 
ruleis who in those days of continually changing dynasties piesided 
over the fate of Persia, are fiee fiom that cnngmg servility so com- 
mon in the effusions of Oriental encomiasts 

The first who collected and arranged Ins works wag 'All h Alimad b 
Bisutun (1320-1334 , 72tj-734 ah) The most e-^aet infomiation a-bout Sa'di’s 
life and works is found in the introduction to Dr W Backer’s Sa'di’s Jjihoj is- 
men mid Sinngedichte, Strasburg, 1S79 (a complete metrical translation of the 
epigrammatic poems), and, in the same authoi’s “ ba'di Studien,” mZ D il G , 
■Kxx pp 81-106 Sa'di’s Kulhyyat or complete works have been edited by 
Harington, Calcutta, 1701-05 (with an English tianslation of some of the prose 
treatises and of Batdat Shah's notice on the poet, of which a German v'ersion 
IS found in Grafs Ibasenqai ten, Leipsie, 1840, p 229 sq ) , forthe numerous litho- 
graphed editions, see Rieu s Pers Cat of the Brit Mus , u p 590 The Buitan 
has been printed in Calcutta (1810 and 1S2S), as well as in Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Tabnz, &,c , a cntical edition with Persian commentary was published by K 
H Graf at Vienna in 1850 (German metrical tiauslations by the same, Jena, 
1850, and hy Schleehta-'Wssehrd, Vienna, 1852 , English translation by W 
Clarke, London, 1879 , French translation by Barbier de Meynard, Pans, 1880) 
The best editions of the Gulistaii are by A Sprenger (Calcutta, 1851) and by 
Platts (London, 1874) , the best translations into English by Eastwiek (1852) 
and by Platts (1S73) , into French by Defremery (1858) , into German by Graf 
(1840), see also S Robinson’s Persian Poetry for English Readers, 1883, pp 246- 
306 Select kasidas, ghazals, elegies, quatrains, and distichs have been edited, 
with a German metrical translation, by Graf, m theZ B MG, ix p 02 sq , xii 
p 82 sq , xui p 445 sq , XV p 541 sq., and xvmi p 670 sq On the Snfle 
character of Sa'di in contrast to HAfiz and JeM-uddin Bumi, comp. Ethe, “ Der 
Sufismus und seme drei Hauptvertreter,” in Morgenlandische Studien, Leipsic, 
1870, pp 95-124 (H E ) 

SADLER, Sir Ralph (1507-1587), English statesman, 
■was the son of Henry Sadler, ste-ward to the proprietor 
of the manor of Gillney, near Great Hadham, Hertford- 
shire, and -was born at Hackney in Middlesex m 1507 
While a mere child he obtained a situation in the family 
of Thomas Cromwell, earl of Essex Through him he was 
introduced to Henry YIII , who conferred on him various 
appointments and employed him in connexion -with the 
dissolution of the monasteries, in the rich spoils of which 
he was a large sharer So much was the king impressed by 
Sadlei’s abihty and address that he made choice of him for 
his subsequent important negotiations with Scotland In 
1537 he was sent thither to strengthen the Enghsh interest, 
in 1539-40 he was commissioned to persuade the Scottish 
kmg James V to cast off the supremacy of the pope , in 

1541 he went back to enforce the same counsel, and in 

1542 he was appointed to settle the proposed match be- 
tween Edward prince of Wales and Mary the infant queen 
of Scots Although not successful m any of these missions, 
he contmued to retain the full confidence of the kmg, who, 
in recognition of his zealous services, conferred on him m 

1543 the honour of knighthood On Henry’s death in 
1547 Sadler’s name was found in the royal -mil as one of the 
eonncillors to the sixteen nobles who were entrusted with 
the guardianship of the young king In the same year he 
was appointed treasurer to the army sent against Scotland, 
and for his great services m rallying the repulsed cavalry 
he was created a knight-hanneret on the battlefield of 
PinJae Durmg the reign of Mary he hved in retirement 
on his es-tate near Hackney , hut on the accession of Eliza- 
beth m 1558 he came once more into a sphere of active 
employment. He immediately became a member of parha- 
ment for the county of Hertford and a privy councillor. 
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Not long afterwaids lus strong Protestant sympatliies and 
Ins acquaintance with Scottish affairs recommended him 
as a fit person to he employed hy Elizabeth in her intrigues 
with the Scottish loids of the congregation against Queen 
Mary. In 1584 he was appointed keeper of Mary queen 
of Scots m the castle of Tutbury , but on account of “age 
and infirmity ” he was permitted to resign his charge some 
time before the death of the queen His last service was 
to repair to Scotland to pacify the king’s indignation on 
account of Mary’s death He died aftei his return home at 
Standoii m Hertfordshne, 30th March 1587 
The LdtciS and J^criotiaiions of Sir Ralph Sadler were published 
at Edinburgh in 1720, and a more complete collection under the 
title iitata Fapcis aivd Letleis of Svt Ralph Sadler, with a life by 
Sir Walter Scott, in 1809 The Memoii of the Life and Times of 
Sir Rtlph Sadleii, by his Descendant Major F Sadlcir Stoney, 
appeared in 1877 

SADOLETO, Jacopo (1477-1547), Italian humamst and 
churchman, was born at Modena in 1477, and, being the 
son of a noted jurist, was designed for the same profession 
He gave himself, therefore, to humanistic studies and 
acquired reputation as a Latin poet, his best-known piece 
being one on the group of Laocoon, Passing to Rome, he 
obtained the patronage of Cardinal Carafa and adopted the 
ecclesiastical career, Leo X chose him as his secretary 
along with Peter Bembo, and in 1517 made him bishoj) of 
Carpentras Sadoleto had a remarkable talent for afifairs 
and approved himself a faithful servant of the papacy in 
many difficult negotiations under successive popes, especi- 
ally as a peacemaker , but he was no bigoted advocate of 
papal authority, and the great aim of his life was to win 
back the Protestants by peaceful persuasion— he would 
never countenance persecution — and by putting Catholic 
doctrine in a conciliatory form Indeed his chief work, a 
OomMcntaiy on Romans, though meant as a prophylactic 
against the new doctrines, gave great offence at Rome 
and Pans Sadoleto was a diligent and devoted bishop 
and always left his diocese with reluctance even after he 
was made cardinal (1536) His piety and tolerant spirit, 
combined with his reputation for scholarship and eloquence 
and his diplomatic abihties, give him a somewhat unique 
place among the churchmen of his time He died in 1 547 
His collected works appeared at Mainz in 1607, and in- 
clude, besides his theologico-irenical pieces, a collection of 
Epistles, a treatise on education (first published m 1533), 
and the Pliaedrus, a defence of philosophy, written in 1638 
See Edda, vol vii p. 660, and Iceland, 

vol xii p 624 

SAFES A safe is any repository m which valuable 
property is guarded against risk of loss by fire or from the 
attacks of thieves The protection of valuable documents 
and possessions was only imperfectly effected in the charter- 
rooms of old mansions and in the iron-bonnd oaken chests 
and iron coffers of the Middle Ages ; but these in their day 
represented the strong rooms and safes of modern times 
The vast increase in realized wealth and the complication 
of financial and banking operations necessitate in om days 
the greatest attention to the safegnardmg of securities 
and property The ingenuity of inventors has, within 
jiracticable limits, effected much m safe-making ; but the 
cunning of thieves has increased in proportion to the 
obstacles to be overcome and to the value of the booty at 
whicb they aim. No safe can be held to be invulnerable ^ 
for, whatever human ingenuity can put together and close, 
the same ingenuity can tear down and open An impreg- 
nable safe would indeed be a source of greater danger than 
of security to its owner, for, were the key or other means 
of access lost or rendered unworkable, the contents of the 
safe would of necessity be irrecoverable The efliciency of 
a safe, therefore, does not depend on absolute impregna- 
bility, but on the nature of the obstacles it presents to 
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successful attack, and to the generally unfavouiable con- 
ditions under which such attacks are made It is common 
to make safes both thief- and fire-re&isting, and the condi- 
tions necessaiy for the one object to a certain extent con- 
duce to the attainment of both , but for many purposes 
security from the one danger alone is requisite 

The devices for baffling thieves are numerous The 
safe must in the first place be made heavy and unwieldy, 
or otherwise it must be so fixed that it can only be earned 
away with the utmost difficulty Next, the greatest 
obstacles to obtammg illegitimate access must be presented 
To prevent fracturing a tough metal must be used m tbe 
construction, and to resist penetration by drilling metal of 
great hardness must be interposed These conditions are 
commonly met by making the outer casing of the safe of 
boiler plate, backed by a lining of hard steel, ovei which 
IS an inner lining of thin boiler plate, tbe tbree layers 
being securely bolted together by screws from within By 
some makers a layei of hard metal is poured, in a fluid 
state, between the outer and inner casing , others case- 
harden one surface , and there are numerous additional de- 
vices for securing the combination of hardness and tough- 
ness To prevent wrenching of joints, the two sides with 
top and bottom of the outer shell are sometimes made out 
of a single plate welded at the joint, and the back and 
front are then attached to that shell by angle irons screwed 
from withm The fiame upon which the door hangs and 
into which the bolts shoot is made of great strength, with 
special precautions to prevent the wrenching off of the 
door by means of crowbars or wedges In an ordinary 
safe the massive bolts, three or more in number, shoot only 
at the front, and fixed dogs or sham bolts fit into slots at 
the back or hinged side This arrangement is sufficient 
to keep the door closed independent of hinges, which are 
meiely the pivot on which the door turns In all Chubb’s 
safes bolts shoot both to front and back, and in the 
higher quality of that and of every other good maker 
bolts shoot on eveiy side, — ^front, back, top, and bottom 
Ordinarily the bolts shoot straight into the slot as in an 
ordinal y lock , hut, to defy wrenching, additional grip is 
secured by Chatwood, who makes a bolt with a clutch or 
projection, which falls into a recess in the slot and tlius 
holds against any direct wrrench In Chubb’s finer safes 
the bolts shoot diagonally all round, so that in each face 
of the door they go in two different directions. Safe bolts 
are shot not by the key, as m an ordinary lock, but by the 
door handle, and the key simply secures them in their 
position By this arrangement, patented by Mr Charles 
Chubb m 1835, a senes of the most ponderous bolts can 
be secured in locked position by a small key which can be 
carried in the vest pocket The lock of a safe must be a 
careful piece of mechanism, not subject to derangement, 
unpickable, and gunpowder -pi oof The portion of the 

door on which it is fastened is generally provided with 
extia precautions against driRmg A safe being well 
made and securely locked remains vulnerable through the 
medium of the key, which may be surreptitiously obtained 
either for direct use or to form a mould by which false 
keys can be cut. On this account, keyless locks and tune 
locks are coming into great favour in America In keyless 
permutation locks, such as those of Hall, Sargent, Yale, 
and Dalton, the bolts can be withdrawn only after an 
indicator has been successively set against a combination 
of numbers arranged before the closing of the door , and 
in the time lock of these inventors the safe can only be 
opened at any hour to which the time controller is set 
before closing Electrical airangements have also been 
attached to safes by which signals are conveyed to any 
spot when a safe so guarded is u.nlawfully interfered with. 
It IS much easier to render a safe fire-proof than to 
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giiard it against burglarj^ It leqnires nothing more than 
a calculation of the intensity and duration of any fire to 
■which it 1 ^ likely to he exposed, and the provision of a 
sufficient lining of fire-resi'stmg material. "What is princi- 
pally used lb a mixture of some absorbent medium — such 
as sawdust, powdered gypsum or cement, or infusorial 
earth— with ground alum Asbestos, silicate cotton, mica, 
and other non-conductois are also Used, and by some 
makers sealed tubes of alkaline salts are distributed 
through the absorbent material These bur&t when exposed 
to high heat and their contents saturate the surrounding 
subbtance A carefully packed shell of not less than Sc- 
inches of the fire -1 esisting medium should line the interior 
of every fire-proof safe , but in many cheap safes a quantity 
of brick dust is the only fire-resisting medium. 

TVTiere an ordmary safe provides insufiicient accommoda- 
tion the strong room takes its place. Such an apartment, 
being generally in the basement of a building, presents 
no special difficulties to make it proof agamst fire and 
thieves Thickness of walls, hnilt by preference of hard 
brick laid in cement, and hberal use of cement witbin the 
walls, as well as at the floor and over the arched roof, 
give strength against both fire and burglais The mteiior 
of a strong room is geneially lined -with boiler-plate, and, 
in addition to the massive steel and iron door, it has an 
inner wrought-iron grill -door, which secures the vault 
during business hours and permits the ventilation of the 
apartment. Withm such a strong room extra strong 
chambers or separate safes may be placed, and in this way 
precautions may he indefinitely m-dtiphed. 

The most complete examples of safe and strong-room arrange- 
ments are afforded by the public safes or safe-deposits erected in 
most of the great cities of America and in London The premises 
of the National Safe Deposit Company m London consist of a large 
isolated buildmg m Queen Yietona Street, The building, which 
IS fiie-pioof, eoveia and surrounds the great safe vault or citadel, 
which IS Slink lu the ground to a depth of 45 feet The vault 
itself, founded on a bed of concrete 20 feet in thickness, has walls, 

3 feet thick, of haid bine brick laid m cement, -with an external 
lining of fire-bnck, and is lined inteinally with cast-iron plates 
4^ inches thick chilled on one side, the plates ha-ving embedded in 
them a network of s-trong inteilaced -wrought-iron bais The vault 
IS divided into four tiers or stones with eight separate compart- 
ments in each, which, after business horns, aie closed -with doors 
raised and lowered by hydraulic power. These doors, which each 
weigh four tons, are built up, 12 inches thick, of combinations of 
hard and tough metal to resist fracture and dnlhng, and ivhen they 
aie raised foi business purposes the entrance to each compaitment 
is pioteeted by a massive -wrought-iron giill Within the thuty- 
two compaitineiits there is space foi about 20,000 safes of vaiious 
sizes, which aie let to oivneis of valuables, each renter ha-ving the 
sole control of the safe hired by him Additional seculity is 
obtained by the patiol of aimed watchmen, and geneially it may 
be said that in the institution piecautious have been carried almost 
to the pitch of peifection, if indeed they have not been pushed to 
needless excess (J PA ) 

SAFETY LAMP. See Coal, vol. vi p 72 sg'. 

SAFFj^RIDS, a Persian dynasty of the 9th century 
See Mohammedanism, vol. xvi. p 686. 

SAFFI (Asafi), a seaport of Morocco, ‘with. 6000 inha- 
bitants, some commerce, and a famous shrine, the House 
of the Seven Sleepers, frequented by Moslem and Jewish 
pilgrims See vol xvi. p 831. 

SAFFLOWER, or Bastard Saeeeion {Garthamm tinc- 
torim), belongs to the natural order Composites , its flowers 
form the basis of tbe saffiiower dye of commerce. The plant 
is a native of the East Indies, but is cultivated in Egypt 
and to some extent in southern Europe. To obtain tlie 
dyeing principle — carthamine — the flowers are first washed 
to free them from a soluble yellow colouring matter they 
contain j they are then dried and powdered, and digested 
in an alkaline solution in which pieces of clean white 
cotton are immersed ' The alkaline solution havmg been 
neutralized with weak acetic acid, the cotton is removed . 
and washed in another alkaline solution. When this I 
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' second solution is neutralized -with acid, carthamine in a 
pure condition is pirecipitated Dried caithamme has a 
rich metallic green coloui , it forni', a IjriUiant but fugitive 
scarlet dye for silk, but is principally u^ed for preparing 
toilet rouge In 18S4 theie were imported into the United 
Kingdom 1794 tons of safflower, valued at JB7109, almost 
the whole of which came from the East Indies 

SAFFRON (Arab, zfifardri) is manufactured from tbe 
diied .stigmas and part of the style of the .saffron ciocu^, a 
cultivated form of Crocus satwus, L , the precise origin 
of "nffiich IS unknown , for, though some of the wild forms 
(var. Thouiam, Caifwnjhtianus) are also employed for the 
manufacture of saffron, they differ in chaiacter fiom the 
cultivated type and are .somewhat restricted in geographical 
range, while the cultivated form extends with little or no 
change through nearly ninety degrees of longitude (Spain 
to Kashmir) and twenty-five degiee.s of latitude (England 
to Persia) It is invariably sterile, unless artificially 
fertilized -with tbe pollen of some of the ■wild varieties 
The purple flower, which blooms late m autumn, i,s very 
similar to that of the common spring crocus, and the 
stigmas, which are protruded from the perianth, are of a 
characteristic orange-red colour The Egyptians, though 
acquainted -with the bastard safflower (see precechng article), 
do not seem to have possessed saffron , but it is named in 
Canticles iv. 14 among otbei sweet-smelling herbs It is 
also repeatedly mentioned (k/ioko?) by Homer, Hippocrates, 
and other Greek -wiiters , and the word “ crocodile wa^ 
long supposed to have been derived from k/jokos and 
SeiAos, whence we have such stories as that “ the croco- 
dile’s tears are never true save when he is forced where 
saffron groweth” (Fuller’s Worthies) It has long been 
cultivated in Persia and Khshmir, and is supposed to have 
been introduced into China by the Mongol invasion It 
is mentioned m the Chinese materia medica {Pun tsaou, 
1552-78). The chief seat of cultivation in early times, 
however, was the to'wii of Corycus (modern Korghoz) in 
Cilicia, and from this central point of distribution it may 
not improbably have spread east and -west According to 
Hehn, the to-wn derived its name from the crocus , Eey- 
mond, on the other hand, "with more probability, holds 
that the name of the drug arose from that of the town 
It was cultivated by the Arabs in Spam about 961, and 
IS mentioned in an English leech-hook of the 10th century, 
hut seems to have disappeaied from western Europe till 
reintroduced by the crusaders. According to Hakluyt, it 
was brought mto England from Tri]poli by a pilgrim, who 
hid a stolen corm in the hollow of his staff It was especi- 
ally cultivated near Hinton in Cambridgeshire and in 
Essex at Saffron Walden {% e , Saffron Woods, not Saffron 
WaUed-in, as the canting crest of the town would imply), 
its cultivators being called " crokers ” This industry, 
though, very important in the 15th century, when Enghsli 
saffron commanded the highest prices on the Continent, 
appears to have died out about 1768. 

Saffron was used as an ingredient in many of the com- 
plicated medicmes of early tunes According to Gerard 
“ th.e moderate use of it is good for the Lead and maketh 
the senees more quicke and lively. It shaketh off heavie 
and drowsy sleep and maketh a man mery ” It appears 
to he really a stimulant and antispasmodic, though, its 
powers are slight It is scarcely ever employed by modern 
pharmacists unless for the mere coloration of other tinc- 
tures, or at most as a cordial adjunct to other medicines 
That it was very largely used in cookery is e’ndenced by 
many writers j thus Lawcenhergms (Apparatus Plantamm, 
1632) makes the large assertion “In re famdiare "vix tfflus 
est telluris habitatus angulus uhi non sit croci quotidiana 
usurpatio aspersi vel incocti cihis ” The Chmese used 
also to employ it largely, and the Persians and Spaniards 
XXL — 19 
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still mix it with, their rice As a perfume it was streTsm 
in Greek halls, courts, and theatres, and in the Roman 
baths The streets of Rome were sprinkled with saffron 
when Nero made his entry into the city 

It wa' 5 , however, mainly used as a dye It was a royal 
colour in early Greek tunes, though afterwaids perhaps 
from its abundant use in the baths, and as a scented salve, 
it was especially appropriated by the hetairjB In ancient 
Ireland a king’s mantle 'nas dyed with saffron, and even 
down to the 17th century the “ lein-croich,” or saffron-dyed 
shirt, was worn by persons of rank m the Hebiides In 
mediceval illumination it furnished, as a glaze upon bur- 
nished tinfoil, a cheap and effective substitute for gold 
The sacied spot on the forehead of a Hindu pundit is also 
partly composed of it Its mam use in England was to 
colour pastry and confectioneiy, — Whence “I must have 
saffron to colour the Warden pies ” {Wtntey's Tale, act iv 
sc 1 ),—and it is still often added to butter and cheese 
One gram of saffron rubbed to powder with sugar and a 
httle water imparts a distmctly yellow tint to ten gallons 
of water. This colouring power is due to the presence 
of polychlorite, a substance whose chemical formula appears 
to be and which may he obtained by treating 

saffron with ether, and afterwards eshaustmg with water 
Under acids it yields the following reaction — 

CAO,s + HP = 2(Ci6Hi80s) -f GjoHyO + GfiHiPg 

PuU chlorite Crocm Essential oil Sugar 

Crocm, accoidmg to Watts, Did, of C hem, has a composi- 
tion of C2.3H,20 i 5 or CsgH^Ogo This crocm is a red 
colouring matter, and it is surmised that the red colour of 
the stigmas is due to this reaction taking place in nature 
At present saffron is chiefly cultivated m Spain, France, Sicily, 
on the lower spurs of the Apennmes, and in Peisia and Kashmir 
The ground has to he thoroughly cleared of stones, manured, and 
tienchecl, and the conns are planted in ndges The flowers aie 
gathered at the end of October, in the early morning, just when 
they are beginning to open after the night The stigmas and a 
part of the style are eaiefuUy picked out, and the wet saffron is then 
scattered on sheets of paper to a depth of 2 or 3 inches , over this a 
cloth is laid, and nest a board with a heavy w-eight A strong heat 
IS applied for about two hours so as to make the saffron “sweat,” 
and a gentler temperature for a fnither period of twenty-four hours, 
the cake being turned every hour so that every pait is thoroughly 
dried It is calculated that the stigmas of about 4300 flowers 
are required to give an ounce of saffron 3 but the experiments of 
Chappelher indicate a possibihty of greatly increasmg the yield by 
the cultivation of monstious, forms 
The drug has naturally always been liable to great adulteration 
m spite of penalties, the severity of w'hicb suggests the surviving 
tradition of its sacred character Thus in Nuremberg a legular 
saffron inspection was held, and m the 15th century we read of 
men being burned in the maiket-place along with their adnlteiated 
saffion, while on another occasion three persons convicted of the 
same cziine were burned alive. Giease and butter are stiU wery 
frequently mixed with the cake and shreds of beef dipped in saffion 
water are also used Good saffion is distinguished by its deep 
orange-red colour , if it is light yellow oi blackish, it is had or too 
old It should also have a peculiar and rather poweiM odour, and 
a hitter pungent taste If oily it is probably adulterated ivith butter 


See Eliickiger and Hanbnry, Fharmacograph^a, and Maw, Monograph, of ihe 
genus Croevs, upon wkioli the pieceding account is essentially based , also 
Pereira, Materia, lledica, and. the pharmacopoeias 

SARERON WALDEN, a market-town and mumcipal 
borough of Essex, England, is finely situated near the Cam 
in a valley surrounded by hills, on a branch of the Great 
Eastern Railway, 44 miles north-north-east of London and 
14 south of Cambridge. It has a somewhat ancient ap- 
pearance and possesses good streets and a spacious market- 
place Of the old castle, dating probably from before the 
Conquest, the keep and a few other portions still remain 
The church of St Mary the Virgin, a beautiful specimen of 
the Perpendicular style, dating from the reign of Henry 
TII , but frequently repaired and restored, contains the 
tomb of Lord Aiidley, chancellor to Henry VIII. Theie 
is an Edward VI. grammar-school, for which new buildings 
have recently been erected. Amongst the modem pnbhc 


buildings are the corn exchange (1848) and the new' town- 
hall (1879) The town possesses a museum, a literary 
institute, and a horticultural society The benevolent 
institutions mclude the hosjutal and the Edwaid VI alms- 
houses In the neighbourhood is the fine mansion of 
Audley End, built by Thomas, first earl of Suffolk, in 
1603 on the rums of the abbey, converted in 1190 fiom a 
Benedictine priory founded by Geoffrey de Mandeville in 
1136 The towm is an important centre of agricultural 
industry and has large corn, cattle, and sheep niaikets 
Brewing and malting are carried on The population of 
the municipal borough (area, 7416 acies) in 1871 was 
5718, and in 1881 it w^as 6060 
The oiigmal name of the toim was Wealdenbeig, and when it 
received a grant of a maiket in the time of Geoffiey de Mandeville 
It was called Cheping Walden The substitution of the prefix 
Saffion IS accounted loi by the foimer cnltuie of SAEruoN {q v ) 
in the neighbouihood The town has existed foi moie than 500 
years as a giuld, and the government is now vested m a mayoi, four 
aldermen, and twelve coiincillois 

SAGAN, a manufacturing town in Piussian Silesia, 
situated on the Bober, a tributary of the Oder, lies 60 
miles south-south-east of Prankfort-on-the-Oder and 102 
miles south-east of Berlin It contains the handsome 
palace of the dukes of Sagan, several interesting churches, 
a Roman Catholic gymnasium, and a large Gothic hospital, 
named after its founder, the duchess Dorothea (1793-1862). 

I The leading industry of the town is cloth-weaving, with 
wool and flax spinning ; it has also some trade in wool 
I and gram The jpopulation m 1880 was 11,373 

The mediate pimcipality of Sagan, formed in 1397 out of a por- 
tion of the duchy of Glogau, has seveial times changed hands by 
puichase as well as by inheritance One of its most famous pos- 
sessois was WaUenstem, who held it foi seven yeais befoiehis death 
in 1634 Bought by Pimee Lohkowatz in 1646, the pimcipality 
lemained in his family until 1786, when it was sold to Petei, duke 
of Couiland, whose descendant, the duke of Talleyiand-Peiigoid 
and Valenqay in France, now owns it The area of the pimcipality 
is about 467 square miles, and its population is about 65,000 
SAGAR, or Saugoe, a British district of India, situated 
m the extreme north- west of the Central Provinces, and 
comprised between 23° 4’ and 24° 27' NT lat , and between 
78° 6' and 79° 12' E. long , with a total area of 4005 
square miles It is bounded on the N by the L4litpur 
district of the North-Western Piovinees and the native 
states of BijAwar, Pann4, and Cbarkh^n, on the E by 
PannA and Damoh district , on the S by Narsinhpur dis- 
trict and the native state of Bhopal , and on the W. also 
hy Bhopal. S4gar district is an extensive, elevated, and 
in parts tolerably level plain, broken in iffaces by low 
bi lls of the Vindhyan sandstone. It is traversed by 
numerous streams, chief of which are the Sunar, Be4s, 
Dhupau, and Bma, all flowing in a northerly direction 
towards the vaRey of the Ganges. In the southern and 
central parts the soil is black, formed by decaying trap ; 
to the north and east it is a reddish -blown alluvium 
Iron ore of excellent quality is found and worked at Hira- 
pur, a small village m the extreme north-east. The dis- 
trict contains several densely wooded tracts, the largest of 
which is the Ramna teak forest preserve in the north 
Roads are the only means of communication ; of these the 
total length is 134 miles, 50 being returned as first class 
The chmate is moderate, the average temperature is 75°, 
and the average rainfall is about 46 inches. 

By the census of 1881 the population mimbeied 664,950 (294,795 
males and 270,156 females) Hindus numbered 498,071, Moham- 
medans 25,396, Buddhists and Jains 16,432, Clinstians 1034, and 
aboriginals 19,144 The only town except the capital (see below) 
with a popula’bon exceeding 10,000 is Gaihakota, which contains 
11,414 mnahitants Of the total area only 1396 square miles are 
cultivated, and of the portion lying waste 1220 are retuined as 
cultivable. "Wheat forms the principal crop, which is produced m 
large quantities all over the district , other products are food 
grams, nee, oil-seeds, cotton, and sugar-cane Cfattle and buffaloes 
are bred to a large extent both for diaught and carnage, and also 
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for dairy purposes, especially for the manufacture of ghee The J 
revenue ot Sagar district in 1SS3 S4 amounted to £63,376 of which I 
the land-tax contributed £44,429 ' 

By a treaty concluded with Baji Rao in ISIS, the greater part of 
the present diotrict was made oicr to the British Dunng the 
mutiny of 1S57 the whole district was in the posses-ioii of the 
rebels, excepting the town and fort, in which the Europeans were 
shut up foi eight months, till relieved early in the following year 
by Sir Hugh Rose The rebels were totally defeated and oidei'was 
again restored by March 1858 Sagar was formed into a sepaiate 
distnct of the Central Provinces in 1S61 

SAGAR, principal town and headquarters of the above 
district, situated in 23" 50' N lat and 78° 49' E long, 

IS well built with wide streets and stands on the borders 
of a small but beautiful lake, and has military canton- 
ments Sagar is the entrepot of the salt trade with 
Rdjpntana, and carries on a large trade with Mirzdpur 
district in the North-'Westem Provinces, importing sugar 
and other grocery, besides English cloth. The population 
of the town in 1881 was 44,416 (males 22,556, females 
21,860) 

SAGE, Le See Le Saoe. 

SAGHALIN, or Sakhalin, is the name improperly 
given to a large elongated island m the 17orth Pacific, 
lying between 45° 67' and 54° 24' N lat and 141° 30' and 
144° 50' E. long , off the coast of Russian Manchuria Its 
proper name is Kaiaftu, or Karafuto. It is separated 
from the mainland by the narrow and shallow Strait of 
Tartary, which often freezes m winter in its narrower 
part, and from Tezo (Japan) by the Strait of La Peronse 
This island (670 miles long, 20 to 150 broad, with an 
area of 24,560 square miles), about equal in size to Belgium 
and HoUand together, must be considered as a continua- 
tion of the mountains bordering the Manchurian httoral. 
Its orography is still imperfectly known The present 
maps represent it as formed of two parallel ndges, running 
north and south and reaching from 2000 to 4000 or 5000 
feet (Mounts Berniget and Ktous-pal) high, with two or 
more wide depressions, not exceeding 600 feet above the 
sea The general configuration of the littoral and the 
island, however, renders it more probable that there are 
three chains running south-west to north-east, forming 
continuations of those of the mainland The geological 
structure of the island is also imperfectly known A few 
crystalline rocks are found at several capes, Cretaceous 
hmestones contaimng a rich and specific fauna of gigantic 
ammonites occur at Dm, and Tertiary conglomerates, 
sandstones, marls, and clays, folded by subsequent up- 
heavals, are widely spread The clays, which contain 
layers of good coal and a rich fossil vegetation, show that 
during the Miocene period Saghahn was part of a contment 
which comprised both north Asia, Alaska, and Japan, and 
enjoyed a much warmer climate than now. The Pliocene 
deposits contain a moUuse fauna more arctic than the 
present, and probably indicating that the connexion be- 
tween the Pacific and Arctic Oceans was broader than 
now Only two rivers, the Tym and the Poronai, are worthy 
of mention. The former, 250 miles long, and navigable 
by rafts and light boats for 50 miles from its mouth, 
flows north and north-east with numerous (about 100) 
rapids and shallows, in a wild valley smtable only for 
fishing or hunting settlements, and enters the Sea of 
Okhotsk at the Bay of Hyi The Poronai flows north and 
then south to the Gulf of Patience, a wide bay on the 
south-east coast Three other small streams enter the 
wide semicircular Gulf of Amva at the southern extremity 
of the island 

Owing to the cooling influence of the Sea of Okhotsk, 
the climate is very cold At Dm the average yearly tem- 
perature is only 33° 0 Pahr (January, 3° 4 , July, 61° 0), 
35° 0 at Kusunai, and 37° 6 at Amva (January, 9° 5 , 
July, 60° 2) A dense covermg of clouds for tlie most 
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part shut^) out the rays of the sun , while the cold current 
LtaUing from the Sea of Okhotsk, aided by north-east 
winda, in summer brings immense ice-floes to the east 
coast The whole of the island is co\ered with dense 
fore&ts (mostly coniferous) The Ayan fir (Abies ayanemis), 
the Saghalin pichta, and the Daurian larch are the chief 
trees, and the upjier parts of the mountains have the 
Siberian rampant cedar (C emh'a pumila) and the Curilian 
bamboo (Ai undinny la lin ile?ise), 4 feet high and half an 
inch thick Birch, both European and Kamchatkan (B 
alba and B Ermam), elder, poplar, elm, wild cherry (Pt iinm 
padus), Taxus hacrata, and several willows are mixed with 
the Conifers , while farther south the maple, the ash, and 
the oak, as also the Japanese Pancu rxemu folium and the 
Amur cork (Pkilodendron ammense), make their appear- 
ance. The niunher of phanerogamous species known 
reaches 690 and may reach 700, of w'hich only 20 are 
peculiar to Saghahn, the remainder belonging to the Amur 
and partly to the Japanese flora The fauna of Saghahn 
closely resembles that of the Amur region, and m fact 
the Siberian Bears, foxes, and sables are still numerous, 
as also the reindeer in the north and the antelope , and 
tigers are occasionally met with in the south The avi- 
fauna is the common Siberian, and the rivers are ex 
ceedmgly rich in fish, especially species of salmon (Onco- 
rkynchusf which make their way up the rivers in vast 
numbers to spawn The lower marine fauna, explored by 
Schrenck, is also rich, while numerous whales, not in high 
esteem with whalers, are met with on the sea-coast. Otarias, 
seals, and dolphins are a source of profit 

Saghahn has been inhabited since at least the Neolithic Stone 
Age Fhnt implements, exactly like those of Siberia and Russia, 
have been found at Dui and Kiisiinai in great numbers, as well as 

E olished hatchets (of trap, diorite, and argillaceous schists) — also 
ke the European ones — ^pnmitive pottery with decorations like 
those of Olonetz, and stone weights for nets Afterwaids came a 
population to whom bronze was known , they have left their traces 
m earthen walls and kitchen-middens (in the Bay of Aniva) The 
present inhabitants consist of some 2000 Gilyaks, 2500 Amos, 500 
Oroks, as many Japanese, and about 6000 Russians The Gilyaks, 
who do not differ from those of the Amur, inhabit the noithem part 
of the island They support themselves by fishing and paitly by 
hunting, but suffer from competition ivith the Japanese, ■who take 
possession of the best fishing-grounds The Oroks, of Tungus origin, 
resemble the Orotchons of the Amur , they live by hnntmg The 
Amos, who are still the subject of so much discussion among ethno- 
logists, are the aborigines of the island , they are closely akm to the 
Cunlians, and, like these, differ from all other Mongolian races by 
then luxuriance of hair and heard They now inhabit only the 
south part of the island, and have been brought into a condition of 
slavery by the Japanese, by whom they have been driven out of 
Yezo and Nippon, in both of which they were the aborigines The 

Japanese have seveial colonies on Saghahn and force the Ainos to 
ffsh and to coRect seaweed for exportation. They send their ships 
to the south part of the island and have colonies there, and also 
on the east coast, at the mouth of the Tym. The Russians began 
to settle permanently on Saghalin in 1857 , and, though next year 
posts ■were established m the southern part of the island, it still 
continued 'to belong to Japan, which definitely ceded it to Russia 
m 1875 A scheme ha-ving been lately formed for colonizing the 
island ■with con^victs, several thousands have been transported 
thither, especially to Dm (Alexandrovsk), where they are employed 
in coal-mmmg (aimual output from 3000 to 30,000 c^wts ), oi make 
some attempt at agriculture , they aie either kept in ■the Alex- 
androvsk pnson, or permitted to build houses and to settle with 
their families These efforts towards colonization, however, en- 
counter great difficulties from the quality of the soil, the cultivable 
patches occurrmg here and there in the marshy valley of the Duika 
nver, on the upper course of the Tym, and in the bays of Patience 
and Amva The only crops that thrive ai e various kinds of kitchen 
produce. The Russian settlements aie at Dui on the west coast, 
Malo-Tymovsk and Rykovsk on the upper Tym, Korsakoff and 
Mmaiueff on the Bay of Amva 

Sistory. — Saghalin, which was under Chmese dommlon until the 
present century, became known to Europeans from the travels of 
Martin Gemts in the l7th century, and still better from those of 
La P4rouse (1787) and Erusenstem (1805), who described large 
parts of its coasts. Both, however, regarded it as a mere appendage 
of the continent, and were unaware of the existence of the Strait of 
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Tartary, which was discoveied a few years later by a Japanese, 
Ifaima Panso, whose discoveiy is embodied iii Sieholds 
The Russian nangator Nevelskoi, in 1S49, definitively established 
the ewistenee and navigability of this stiait , since that time the 
Russian expeditions ot Boshnyak (1851) and Rimskiy -Korsakotl 
(1853) continued the exi>loiations, and in the lattei yeai a Russian 
■post was temporarily established at Ami a Bay L Sehrenclc in 
1855-56, and ill! Schmidt, Glehn, Biylkin, and Sliebunin in 
1860, explored the geology, fauna, flora, and ethnology of the mland , 
M Lopatin in 1867 explored, on foot, the east coast , MM Dobiot- 
voisky published (1869 and omvaids) inteiesting data as to the 
inhahitants, and M Poljakoff was entrusted in 1881-82 with a 
detailed exploration, and letiimcd with rich ethnological and zoo- 
logical collections, with regard to which only preliminaiy leports 
have as yet been published (P A K ) 

SAGIi^AW, a city of the United States, capital oi 
Saginaw comity, j)Iiclugaa, lies on an elevated plateau 
about SO feet above the watei on the left bank of the 
Saginaw river, which falls into Saginaw Bay on Lake 
Huron, about 18 miles lower down It is a railway junc- 
tion of some unpoitance, lOO miles north-west of Detioit, 

IS connected with East Saginaw by a street railway, and 
can be reached by the largest vessels that ply on the lake 
The upper blanches of the nver are also available for boat 
traffic throughout a considerable district. Saw-mills, 
planing' mills, and salt-woiks are the principal indu&tiial 
establishments. The population was 7460 m 1870 and 
10,525 in 1880 The city charter dates from 1859, the 
first settlement from 1822 

SAGITTA, The name “ Sagitta ” was given by Alartm | 
Slabber in 1775 to a small marine worm which is now 
known as the type of a distinct group, the CJixtognaiha 
(Leuckart) The group comprises two genera {Scujitta 
and SjMdella.) and a considerable number of species , they 
are small tzansparent pelagic animals, varying in length 
from a few lines up to two inches, and are universally dis- 
tiibuted The body (see fig ) is elongated and fm-nished 
with a tail and lateial fins, which are prolongations of the 
chitinous cuticle, the head is provided wuth a great number 
of variously shaped chitinous -setas The body is divided 
by transverse septa into three distinct segments the first 
septum is placed just behind the head (st), the second (sf) 
about the middle of the body, separating the ovaries and 
testes. The body-cavity is hkewise separated into right 
and left halves by a continuous vertical mesentery, which 
suspends the gut The ahmentary canal is a simple 
straight tube of uniform structure passmg from the mouth 
to the anus, which is placed ventrally and at the second 
transverse septum , the alimentary tube is ciliated and is 
unprovided with glands of any kind The body-wall is 
composed of (1) an outer layer of epidermis, which secretes 
the chitinous cuticle already referred to, — ^the thickness of 
the epidermis varying from five or six cells in the region of 
the head to a smgle layer of cells in the “ fins ”, (2) a deh- 
cate structureless supporting lamella , (3) a layer of longi- 
tudinal muscles These last have a pecuhar arrangement 
and structure they are disposed in four hands, two dorsal 
and two ventral, the action of which is evidently favour- 
able to produemg the onward movements of the creature 
The muscular fibres, which are transveisely striated, are 
arranged iu a series of lamellse whose direction is per- 
pendicular to the longitudinal axis of the body Projec- 
tions inward of the supporting lamella bear on either side 
a smgle row of muscular fibres , a similar muscular struc- 
ture occurs in the Ihmatoiclea and m many Ohgochaeta 
In the anterior region of the body the muscular layer is 
differentiated into special muscles for the movement of the 
setee (4) The body-cavity is Imecl by a delicate peritoneal 
epithehum closely apphed to the muscular layer of the 
body-wall and to the gut The nervous system consists 
of a cerebral ganglion and a large ventral ganghon — ^the 
two united by commissures which pass round the gut, 
both ganglia are embedded in the epidermis This primi- 


tive condition of the nervous system is retained in other 

lowly oiganized worms {e g , Poly- 

got'dius) The ventral ganglion is 

connected with an inti a -epidermic 

nervous plexuis which suiiounds the ^ 

whole body Eyes are present, be- 

sides a number of tactile cells upon 

the outer suiface of the body , an- ' 

tenorly is a iing -shaped structuie 

(r) which IS supposed to be olfac- n I — /z 

toiy in function. The geneiative kU 

oigans consist of ovaries and testes, W ^ ^ 

which aie united in the same indi- ~f§d ^ 

vidual, the ovaues (e), placed an- j§Q‘ 

tenor to the testes, are furnished 1|« 

with oviducts, which appear to tei- M 

mmate in a csecal extiemity The i^L^..eZ 

testes (Ao) aie placed behind the 

second septum, they are each fur- 

nished with a vas deferens opening I 1 3 

on to the exterioi and into the ^ 

body-cavity by a ciliated funnel ^^1 J 

Eor embiyoiogy, see Balfour, Com- 

pai ative Pmb'} yology, ^ol. i. p 303 I 5 

In spite of tlie detailed knowledge 
wIucIl we now possess of the stiuctuie V^^ll 1/^^'' ^ 
and development of the Clmtocjnatha, the ^ 
systematic position ol the gioup remains 

amattei ofthegieatestunceitainty That j&y ^5 

they are an archaic gioup is shown by jm/ 

then heimaphioditism, by the pnmitive |r7 

condition of the nervous system, and by 
the persistence of the veitical mesentery I 

among othei characters , in all these 

points and m others they agiee with such ^ j 

piimitive Atiwwhda as Piotodnhis and 

Folygojditis Ou the other hand, then Um/I M 

similarity to the N'avi(xto%dea, has been 

dwelt upon , the disposition of the miiaoles ' m 

IS the same in both gioups, and the Gor- 

have the gut suspended by a doi sal _ 
and ventral mesentery in the same fashion Syadellacephalo^tera 
as has been desciibed above in Sagitta , (isuscJij 

the Oksstogiiatha diffei, hoivevei, from the Si, septacUvulingliody cavity 
Mmaioidea in the impoitant fact of then 

segmentation On the whole, it appeaia ffnitmg 'tins’ with ventral 
that the C7iiBfoy?iaif7ia5 aie best legal lied as ganglion (not shown m 
a special phylum equivalent to such gi oups hg ) ; u®, nei ve umtmg 
as Annelida, FlatyhclMhes, Ncmatoidea, 5 “ ol- 

but having no special relation to any one factoiy nan e , d, aliment- 
ofthem aiy canal, r, olfactory 

t /-M * ft, T T oigan, te. tentacle, tne- 

SAGrO 13 a food-staicJi prepared tile iiaus springing fiom 

from a deposit in the trunk of seveial testel? J.’ 

palms, the principal source being vasdefeiens ,/2,/3, lateiai 
the sago palm, Metroxylon Runplm 

(Mart ), and ii" (Mart ). These cated as black dots heiimci 
I , -n . T 1 the ceiebial ganglia. 

palms are natives of the East Indian 
Archipelago, the sago forests being especially extensive in 
the island of Ceram. The trees flourish only in low marshy 
situations, seldom attaining a height of thirty feet, with a 
thick-set trunk They attain maturity as starch-yieldzng 
plants at the age of about fifteen years, when the stem is 
gorged with an enormous mass of spongy medullary matter, 
around which is an outer rind consisting of a hard dense 
woody wall about two inches thick. When the fruit is 
allowed to form and ripen, the whole of this starchy core 
disappears, leavmg the stem a mere hollow shell ; and the 
tree immediately after ripening its fruit dies. When ripe 
the palms are cut down, the stems divided into sections 
and spht up, and the starchy pith extracted and grated to 
a powder The powder is then kneaded with water over 
a strainer, through which the starch passes, leaving the 
woody fibre behind. The starch settles in the bottom of 
a trough, in which it is floated, and after one or two 
washings is fit for use by the natives for their cakes and 
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soups That intended for esjiortation is mixed into a 
pabte with water and ruhhed through sieves into small 
giains, from the bize of a coriander seed and larger, whence 
it is known accoidmg to size peail sago, bullet sago, 
&c A large proportion of the sago imported into Europe 
comes from Borneo, and the increasing demand has led 
to a large extension of sago-palm planting along the marthy 
liver banks of Sarawak 

Tanous palms, in addition to the tv o above named, } icH sago, 
hut of an mfeiior quality Among them may be mentioned, the 
Gomuti palm (Aienga saecha7ijcia),t^Q Eattul jlalmf Canjohi inciis), 
the cabbage pal m ( Uunjphci u uibt ai^ulijtia J, besides Conjpka Gchaiuja, 
JlapJiuiJlabdlifo) mis, Fht£/iufai imjct a, and J/eO oxyloa filarc — all 
East Indian palms — and Mauritm fie euosa and Ginhehna sjteciosa, 
tvo South-American species Thehmports of sago into the United 
Kingdom for 1884 amounted to 34G,1S8 evt , valued at £195,680, 
the V hole of which, excepting less than 300 tons, is entered as commg 
fiom the Straits Settlements 

SAGUNTUM, an ancient city of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, was situated near the mouth of the river Pallantias 
(Paldncia) It was the centre of a fertile district and was 
a rich trading place in early times, but owes its celebrity 
to the desperate resistance it made to Hannibal (see vol 
XI p 441) The Romans restored the city and made it a 
colony; later wi iters speak of its figs, which weie esteemed 
at Rome, and of its earthenware, which enjoyed a certain 
reputation. The most important remains are those of the 
theatre 

The modern Sagunto or Murviedro {muri veteres), 18 
miles by rail from Valencia on the hne to Tarragona, is 
now about 3 miles from the sea , the population wuthin 
the municipal boundaries was 6287 m 1877 
See SAHARA is the great desert region which stretches 
continent of Africa eastwards from the Atlantic 
^ ® for a considerable distance on both sides of the Tropic of 
Cancer, and is generally distinguished by andity of soil, 
absence of running water, dryness of atmosphere, and 
compaiative scarcity of vegetable and animal life The 
physical limits of this region are in some directions marked 
with great precision, as in pait of Morocco and Algeria, 
where the southern edge of the Atlas range looks out on 
what has almost the appearance of a boundless sea, and 
foims, as it weie, a bold coast-line, whose sheltered bays 
and commanding promontories are occupied by a senes of 
towns and villages — Tizgi, Figdg, Laghouat, <fcc In other 

directions the boundaries are vague, conventional, and dis- 
puted This is especially the case towards the south, 
where the desert sometimes comes to a close as suddenly 
as if it had been cut off with a kmfe, but at other times 
merges gradually and irregularly into the well-watered and 
fertile lands of the Sudan (Soudan) While towards the 
east the valley of the Nile at first sight seems to affoid 
a natuial frontier, the characteristics of what is usually 
called the Nubian or Arabian desert are so identical in 
most respects with those of the Sahara proper that some 
authorities extend this designation over the whole country 
to the shores of the Red Sea The desert, indeed, does 
not end with Africa, but is prolonged eastwards through 
Arabia towards the desert of Sind. As the Nubian region 
has been described under the heading Nubia (vol. xvu p 
610), attention will in the present article he confined to 
the desert country west of the Nile valley Even as 
thus defined the Sahaia is estimated to have an area of 
3,565,565 square miles, or nearly as much as all Europe 
minus the Scandinavian peninsula and Iceland , but, while 
Europe supports a population of 327,000,000, the Sahara 
probably does not contam more than 2,500,000, — a figure, 
however, which is sufficiently startling to those who think 
of it as an uninhabitable expanse of sand The sea-hke 
aspect of certain portions of the Sahara has given rise to 
much popular misconception, and has even affected the 
ideas and phraseology of scientific writers. Instead of 
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being a boundle-i plain broken only by uave-bke mounds 
of sand haidly more stable and httle le^s dangerous than 
thevaiea of ocean, the Sahaia a legion of the most 
vaiied surface and irregular relief, ranging in altitude from 
100 feet below to some 5000 oi 6000 or even it may be 
8000 feet above the sea-level, and, besides sand-dunes and 
oasesi, containing loeky plateaus, vast tracts of loose stones 
and pebbles, ranges of hills of the nio&t dissimilar types, 
and vallejt. through which abundant watercourses must 
once have flowed 

The culmmating points of the Sahara are probably the 
summits of the Ahaggar (Hoggar), a great mountain 
plateau, not inferior to the Alps in the area which it 
covers, crossmg the Tiopic of Cancer about 5° and 6“ E. 
long , almost midway between the Atlantic and the valley 
of the Nile In its central mass rise with red steep cliffs 
two peaks, WateUen and Hikena, which Duveyner believes 
to be volcanic like those of Auvergne. The height of 
this country has not been ascertained by direct European 
ohsen’ation, but may be gathered from the fact that 
according to the Tuareg the snow lies for three months 
of the year, from December to March To the noith- 
wnst, and separated from the Atakor-ffi-Ahaggar by a 
wide plain, rises the Muydir plateau, lying nearly east 
and west for a distance of about 200 miles. Its north- 
eastern extremity is extended towards Timassimn by' the 
Irawen Mountains, which in then turn are sepaiated by 
a nariow valley from the Tasili plateau (strictly Tasili of 
the Asjer or Asgar) This great plateau stretches south- 
east for 300 miles parallel vuth the Atakor-'n-Ahaggar 
(from which it is separated by the Amadghor and Adamar 
plains), and then the hne of elevation is continued by low 
ridges to the Tummo or War Mountains, and so onwards 
to the highland country of Tibesti or Tii, whose highest 
point, Tusidde, is 7880 feet above the searlevel, while its 
south-eastern eminences gradually die away in the direction 
of Wadai and Darfor (Darfur). About midway between 
Tibesti and the Niger rises the isolated mountain mass of 
Air or Ashen, in w'hich Dr Erwin von Bary^ discovered 
the distinct volcanic crater of Tegmjir with a vast lava-bed 
down its eastern side By some this country is assigned 
to the Sudan, as it lies within the limit of the tropical 
rams , but the districts farther south have all the character- 
istics of the desert. The low hut extensive plateau of 
Adghagh lies between Air and the Niger. Away to the 
north-east, in the country of Fezzan {q v ), are the daik 
mountains of Jebel es-S6da, which are continued south-east 
towards Kufra by the similar range of the Haruj’ , and in 
the extreme south-west at no great chstance from the 
Atlantic is the hilly country of Adrar (Aderer). 

Nearly all the rest of the Sahara consists in the main 
of undulatmg surfaces of rock (distinguished as Jmntnada), 
vast tracts of water-worn pebbles (seiir), and regions of 
sandy dunes (variously called magMei , erg oi ai^eg, igidi 
and m the east rhart), which, according to M. Pomel, 
occupy about one-ninth or one-tenth of the total area 
The following is the general distribution of the dunes 
Fiom the Aldantic coast to the south of Cape Blanco a 
broad belt extends north-east for a distance of about 1300 
miles, with a breadth varying from 50 to 300 miles This 
is usually called the Igidi or Gidi, from the Berber word 
for dunes Eastward it is continued to the south of 
Algeiia and Turns by the Western Erg and the Eastern 
Erg, separated by a narrow belt at Golea To the south 
of the Eastern Erg (which extends as far north as the 
neighbourhood of the Lesser Syitis) the contmuity of the 
sandy tract is completely broken by the Hammada al- 
Homra (or Red Rock Plateau), hut to the south of this 
legion lie the dunes of Edeyen, which, with slight inter- 
1 Zeitschnft fw Erdhmdeti 1880. 
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ruptions, extend to Murzuk (Morziik) To the south of 
the hammada of hturzuh the duneb of Murzuk stretch 
atvay south-east Looked at in its entirety, this senes of 
tracts may he called the northern zone , it foims a hind 
of hotv, -vnth its extremities respectively at the Atlantic 
and the Libyan Desert and its apex m the south of Tunis 
In the south aie the Juf,^ covering a vast area to the 
south-east of the middle portion of the Igidi, another area 
between the Adghagh plateau and the Tasili wan Ahaggar, 
and a thud between Air and Tibesti Away to the east 
m the Libyan Desert is a vast region of dunes of unascer- 
tamed hmits It must be borne m mind that the sands 
do not entirely cover the aieas assigned to them in the 
ordinary maps, which are of too small a scale to show the 
interchange of different hinds of surface In the Eastern 
Erg especially the dunes he in long lines in a north-north- 
west and south-sonth-east direction, presentmg a gradual 
slope to windward and an abrupt descent to leewaid 
There they are generally about 60 or 70 feet high, but m 
other parts of the Sahara they are said to attam a height 
of upwards of 300 feet The true dune sand is remarhahle 
for the umformity of its composition and the geometrical 
regularity of its giains, which measure less than 03937 
inch 2 While individually these appear crystalhne or 
reddish yellow (from the presence of iron), they have in 
the mass a rich golden hue According to M. Tissandier’s 
exannnation, animal organisms, such as the microscopic 
shells of Ehxzopoda, so abundant in sea-sand, are strik- 
mgly absent Under the influence of the wind the surface 
of the dunes is subject to continual change, but m the 
mass they have attained such a state of comparative 
equilibrium that their topographic distribution may be 
considered as permanent, and some of them, such as Gem 
(Peak) al-Shiif and Gern Abcl-al-Kader, to the south of 
Golea, have names of their own The popular stories 
about caravans and armies being engulfed in the moving 
sands are quite apocryphal, but there is abundant evidence 
agamst the theory of M Vatonne as to the dunes havmg 
been formed m situ. To understand their origin it is 
necessary to glance at the general geology of the Sahara, 
which, however, in this aspect, is only known in detail to 
the south of Algeria and along the routes of the Eohlfs ex- 
pedition (1873-74, Dr Zittel) and that of Dr Lenz (1880) 

Granite, which, along mth gneiss and mica schists, seems to be 
the prevailing rock m the highlands of Air (Yon Bary), comes to 
the suiface more or less spoiadically in the neighbourhood of Al- 
Eglab and in the Adrar districts in the south-west Gneiss and 
mica schists aie probably the mam materials of the Ahaggai 
plateau. Volcanic rocks (basalt, &c ) form the mountain masses 
of Jehel es-Soda and the Haiaj , m Air they break thiough the 
gianite and othei rocks m a veiy eiiatic fashion Slates and quartz- 
ite (possibly Siluuan, accoiding to Lenz), which play so gieat a 
part in Senegambia, appear to the noith of the Senegal, along the 
edge of the desert, and ciop out agam in Adiar, on the eastern 
borders of the Juf, and to the east of Wady Sus _ An immense 
tract from Adiai noith-east to the borders of Algeria seems to be 
occupied by Devonian and Garbonifeious formations, the chaiacter- 
istio fossils of which frequently show on the siuface > faither east 
these rocks are covered by Cietaceous and Quaternary deposits, 
though they again appear in the Muydir and Tasih plateaus (M 
Eoche’s report®) The development of the Cretaceous system is 
altogether one of the most staking features of Sahaian geology, its 
extreme hmits being the coasts of the Atlantic and the Ked Sea, and 
the aiea occupied by it in the Algeiian Sahara alone being equal 
to the whole of Prance In the Algeiian Sahaia the Oietaceous 
rocks are covsied by no later sediments, ivith the exception of 
ceitam Quaternary deposits, but in the Libyan Desert Tertiary 
deposits are abundant, though, according to Zittel, there is no 
shaip distinction between Cretaceous and Tertiary, the one seem- 

^ This name, meaning the “depression,” has long been m use, but 
appears to be a misnomer , the lowest point m Lenz’s route, which, 
however, only crossed the east end of the Juf, was 4.00 feet above 
the sea 

^ See Bolhand, m £ull ds la, Soc giol. de France, 1881, and JEUrme 
Soienttjipie, ISSl 

Coni 2 ')tei> Fondus, Acad des iScimces 
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ing (ceitam palaeological chaiactenstics apait) to pass gradually 
into the other Eocene limestones, iicli in nummulites and oper- 
culines, stretch south and east fiom the oasis of Siva and aie veil 
seen in the cliffs enclosing the depressed oasal aieas vliich sink 
dovm to the Cretaceous rocks To the south of Parafieh extends 
a vast tiaet of Nubian sandstone 

In all parts of the Sahara tlieie is evidence of denudation cairied 
out on a scale of unusual magnitude The piesent suiface of the 
deseit has been, exposed to the piotiacted vear and tear of the 
elements But to determine the exact method by which the ele- 
ments have done then voik has hitheito proved beyond the power 
of science The supeificial observei is at once tempted to accept 
the theory of subnun me denudation the Sahara is stiU the “ dried 
bed of a sea ” m even such text-books as Piofessor Huxley’s Phi/sio- 
giaphy and Stanford’s Cmipendium of Geog') afhy The sand-dunes, 
the salt efflorescence and deposits, and the local occurrence of ceitam 
modem manne molluscs all go to help the hypothesis of a diluvial 
sea But a moie extensive acquaintance with Sahaian character- 
istics shows that such a sea for the Sahaia as a whole is impossible 
The denudation must piobably be explained as due to the combined 
action of flesh water and atmospheiic agencies Even at piesent 
the Sahara is not so destitute as has been supposed of fiesh water 
Though lain is one of the rarest phenomena of the lov lands, the 
mountains on its noithem borders and the central highlands aie 
both legions of precipitation, and dischaige their surplus waters 
mto the hollows A glance at a good physical map ot the Sahara 
shows in fact the skeleton of a regular iiver-system Eiom the 
noith side of the Atakor-’n-Ahaggar, for instance, begins "Wady 
Ighaighai, which, running noithwards between the Tasili plateau 
and the Iiawen Mountains, appears to lose itself in the sands of 
the Eastern Eig, but can be distinctly traced noithwaids for 
hundreds of miles Its bed contains lolled fragments of lava and 
fieshwatei shells {Oyrena and Flanoiiis) In a line almost paiallel 
to "Yady Ighaighar 'Yady Iffya descends from the plateau, of 
Tademayt, and shows the importance of its ancient current by deep 
erosion of the Cietaceous rocks, in which a laige number of left- 
hand tiibutanes have also left their mark Away in the far east 
of the Libyan Deseit Di Zittel discoveied stalactite caves m the 
hmestone The question arises. What has become of the abundant 
water-supply which filled the wadies and hollowed out the caves ? 
Recent discoveries in the Algerian Sahaia surest that pait of the 
water circulation has become subterranean T^he streams from the 
Atlas which seem to be absorbed m the sands of the deseit evidently 
find a series of undeiground leservoirs oi basins capable of being 
tapped by artesian wells over veiy extensive areas As Olympio- 
doius (quoted by Photius) mentions that the mhabitants of the 
Sahaia used to make excavations fiom 100 to 120 feet deep, out of 
wluchjets of pui’e water rose in columns, it is clear that this state 
of matters is (histoiically) of ancient date Since 1886 the French 
engmeeis have earned on a series of boiings which have resulted 
in the fertilizing of extensive tiacts , between 1856 and 1879 155 
wells weie bored m the province of Constantine alone In Wady 
Rir’, which luns for 80 miles towards the south-west of the 
Shott Mehii (comp vnfm), the water-beaimg stratum is among 
permeable sands, which aie covered to a depth of 200 feet by 
impermeable mails, by which the water is kept under pressure. 
The weEs, vaiying much in their discharge and “head,” give a 
total of 3 6 cubic metres per second at an average tempeiatuie of 
25^ 1 Fabr. A similar artesian zone exists between Negussa and 
Wargla Connexions piobably exist with subteiianean water-sup- 
phes in the mountams to the noith That in some way the water 
m the artesian reservoirs is kept aerated is shown by the existence 
below gioimd of fishes, crabs, and fresliwatei molluscs, all of which 
were ejected by the well called Mezei in Wady Bir’. Hitherto 
those subterranean basms have been veiified only in a comparatively 
limited aiea (the whole expanse of the Sahaia being considered) , 
but the same phenomena are probably repeated to some extent in 
other regions * The oases aie of course proofs of the presence of 
a steady supply of undeiground moisture, foi vegetation under the 
Sahaian climate is exceptionally thirsty 

Everything considered, it may therefore be assumed that the 
desert formerly possessed a surface circulation of water capable of 
aiiiliTig m the processes of disintegration, removal, and deposition 
Since the water disappeared other agencies have been at work The 
surface of the rocks, heated by the sun and suddenly chilled by 
rapid radiation over night, gets fractured and ciumbled , elsewhere 
the cliffs have been scored and the sand thus formed is at once 
turned by the wind into an active instrument of abrasion In many 
places it has planed the flat rocks of the hammada as smooth as 
ice Elsewhere it has scored the vertical faces of the cliffs with 
cuiious imitations of glacial stiiation, and helped to undercut the 
pillar- or tahle-like eminences which, under the name of gurs ox 
“witnesses,” are among the most familiar products of Saharan 
erosion. The softer quartz rocks of the Quaternary and Cretaceous 

* See Rolland, “ Le r%ime des eaux artesiennes de TOued Eir et du 
Bas Sahaia,” m Comp. Bmd,, Acad des 8c,, Sept. 1885. 
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senes fanrl aceorrlmg to Zittel especially the Xuhiaa -andstonej have 
been made to yield the sand which, diifteJ and sifted by tne winds, 
has taken on the form of dune^ The slightest hieei^e is enough 
to make the suiface ‘ smoke” with dimt and at times the wind 
singing of the sands, tva ung louder anil loudei, tells the scientific 
traiellei that the motion is not confined to the siiperhcial particles ^ 
How impoitant a jiart the winds may plaj in the redistiibution of 
the lighter particles is probably shown by the clouds of red dust 
which were noticed by Ldiisi as frtfiuently obacmmg the Atlantic 
sky between Cape Verd and the Ameiican coast, and which have 
recently been referred by Di Gustav Hellemann to the A fncnn 
Sahaia, whence Professoi Tacchmi also derives the similar clouds 
of dust observed in many paits of Italy (comp Tcluhatehefj 

But even such a river-sjstem as that supposed combined with all 
conceivable atmospheric agencies would only account for the minoi 
phenomena of erosion Di Zittel in dealing with the Libyan Desert 
finds it necessary to assume tiolent freshwater floods proceeding 
from the south, though, as he confesses, tins only shifts the diffi- 
culty a stage fuither hack, as it mvolves an enormous change of 
climate To render such a change of clmiate a probable hypothesis 
various recent speculations combme , and Dr Theobald Fischer and 
Dr Oscar Fraas agree in believing that the desiccation has markedly 
increased in histone times Evidence denved from ancient monu- 
ments combined with the statements of Herodotus and Pliny aie 
held to prove that the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the crocodile 
existed in ISTorth African legions where the environment is now' 
utterly alien, and on the other hand that the camel is a late intro- 
duction Humboldt sought to attnbute the desiccation of the desert 
region of Asia and Afnca to the effects of the north-east trade-wind , 
hut Di Lenz, who points out that in Xoith Afiica the wmd seldom 
blows from the north-east but generally fiom the north or north- 
west- (the latter of couise from the Atlantic, m the western paiis, 
but faithei east from the Eiuopean legions of precipitation), aigues 
that one of the principal causes has been the destruction of the forests 
on the highlands The dry winds from the Sahara aie l^own in 
Euiope as the Scirocco and the Fohn or Fun 

Botanically the Sahara is the meeting-ground of representatives 
of the “Mediterranean” and the “Tropical" floras which have man- 
aged to accommodate themselves to the peculiar climatic conditions 
The hne of demarcation between the two floral areas, almost coin- 
ciding m the west with the Tropic of Cancer and in the east dipping 
south towards the meridian of Lake Tchad, assigns by far the greatei 
portion of the area to " Mediterranean ” influences ^ TJmformity, 
in spite of diffeiences of altitude and sod, is a general characteristic 
of the vegetation, which outside of the oases consists mainly of 
plants with a tufty dry stiff habit of growth. The oases are the 
special home of the date-palm, of which there are about 4,000,000 
m the Algerian oases alone In company with this tree, without 
which hfe in the Sahara would be practically impossible, are grown 
apples, peaches, oranges, citrons, figs, grapes, pomegranates, &c 
During the months from December to March wheat, barley, and 
other northern gram crops are successfully cultivated and m the 
hotter season nee, dukhn, durra, and other tiopical pioducts 
Altogether the oasal flora has considerable variety , thirty-nine 
species are known from the Kufra group, forty-eight from the 
Aujila group 

Zoologically the Sahaia is also a debatable tenitory, paitly 
Meditenanean, partly Tiopieal Apart from the domestic animals 
(camels, asses, &c , and very noticeably a black breed of cattle m 
Adrai), the list of fifteen mammals comprises the jerboa, the fennek 
or fox, the jackal, the sand lat {FsaninioTni/s obesns), the hare, the 
wild ass, and three species of antelope In Borku, Air, &e , baboons, 
liyoenas, and mountain sheep are not uncommon Without count- 
ing migratory visitants, about eighty species of birds have been 
registered — the ostrich, the Gcitliilauda descrti oi desert-lark 
(which often surprises the traveller with its song), Emherim 
Sahara^, three species of Bromolm, &e Tortoises, hzaids, chamse- 
leons, geckos, skmks, &c , of fifteen different species weie collected 
by the single Kohlfs expedition of 1873-74 , the serpents comprise 
the horned viper, Fsammojihis mbilam, Gcdopeltis laccrtina, the 
python, and several other species The edible frog also occurs 
Oypnnodon dispar, a fish not unlike Gyprinodon ealantanvs, is 
found m all the brackish waters of north Sabaia and swarms m the 
lake of the Suva oasis. The brme-shnmp has been described in 
the article Fezzaw 

The present population of the Sahara consists almost exclusively 
of Aiabs, Berbers, and Hegio tribes The Berbers (Tuareg or 
Tiiarik, &e ) occupy the west central region almost exclusively, 
appear spoiadically in the western, and stretch northwards mto 
Moiocco and Algeua , the Hegio tnbes foim a compact block in 
the east central region noithwaxds and north-eastwards from Lake 

^ See Lenz’s chapter on this phenomenon 

® Comp Derrteagaix, “ Le snd cle la provmce d’Oran,” m BidZ de la 
Soc de GSogr , Pans, 1873. 

® Comp Drude, Florenreichs der Erde, 1884 ; and Cosson, Com- 
pend^um Florse Atlanhcse, 1881, &c 


[ Tchad , and the Arabs aie in iiosscs-ion of all the rest of the country 
Politically the Sahara belongs paitly to Moiocco (Tatilet, a-r X 
jiaitly to Algdia and Tunis /and thus to Fiance j, and paitly to the 
Tuikish empue (Tripolis, Egjpt, At ) Fiance cs[»lluI 1} has litcn 
steadily pushing south with the pm pose of formiim a jiiuition 
ultimately with her colonj on the Senegal The spiiit ut iiuh peiid- 
enee among the Mohammedan pojiiiktions has been cu'^tailizcd 
and stimulated by the reniaikable confraternity of Sidi ilohammtd 
ben 'All es-Senusi, founded about 1837, and nou po=,scs-inc, about 
120 convents or zawiga (mostly in the Saharan legion'i, uitli its 
headquarters at Jerabub ^ With tins organization the French have 
aheady come into conflict in their southuaid pi ogress To estab- 
hsh their influence they propose the con&tiuction ot a traiu-Sahaian 
railway and the opening up of the legion to the south of Algeiia 
and Tunis by the construction of an inland sea According to 
M Eoudaire, the aiithoi and piotagonist of this scheme, vliieh is 
familiaily hut deceptively stvled the “flooding of the Sahara,”^ 
it IS possible by pioper engineering woiks to create an inland sea 
to the south of Algeua and Tunis with an aveiage depth of 78 feet 
and an area of 3100 srpuaie miles, or about foniteen times the size 
of the Lake of Geneva A Government commission decided that 
the excavation of the necessary canal would not be ditiicult, and 
that, in spite of siltmg-up processes, the work would at least last 
1000 to 1500 years M de Lesseps, M Eoudaire’s pimcipal sup- 
porter, vibited the district in 1883 and leported that the canal 
would cost fiive years’ labom and 150,000,000 francs The scheme, 
which has met with peisistent hostility on the pait of M Cosson 
and others, is based on the following facts The Gulf of Gabes 
IS separated by andge 13 miles across and 150 feet high from Shott 
al-Fejej, a depression which extends south-west into the Shott 
Jend, which m its turn is separated from the Shott Rhaisa only 
by a still narrower iidge Shott Rliarsa is succeeded we&twaida 
by a senes of smallei depiessions and beyond them lies the Shott 
Meliir, whose north-west end is not far from the town of Biskia 
What we know about such inland seas as the Caspian and the Aial 
seems to cast senous doubt on the piohability of any inciease ot 
the rainfaU in the Sahara by the formation of Eoiidairc’s sea 

The commerce of the Sahara is not mconsideiable Among the 
more impoitant tiade routes are— (1) from Moiocco to Cairo by 
Insalah and Ghadames, which is followed by the pilgnms of 
Western Africa bound for Mecca, (2) from Euka to Muizuk and 
Tnpohs, (8) from the Sudan to Tiipolis by Air and Ghat, (4) from 
Timbuktu to Insalah, Ghadames, and Tripolis , (5) from Timbuktu 
to Insalah and thence to Algeria and Tunis , (6) from Timbuktu 
to Morocco The tw'O gieat products are dates and salt Full 
details of the date trade will be found m Fischer’s Die Dutfelgialmc, 
1881. The principal souices of salt are the rock-salt deposits of 
the Juf (especially Taudeni), the lakes of Kufra, and the rock-salt 
and hime of Kawar (Bilma). 

See, besides tbe works already quoted, Vatonne, Ifiss-ioa de Ghvlams, 1S6S , 
Duveyrier, Les Tovaregs dm Ford, 1SC4, Ville, Explor gtologique chi Msah, £c , 
ISCr, Pomel, Le Salmra, 1S72, EoMfs, Qner dnreh Afnka (ISTi), JDiei, Monaie 
im libysclien WTiste (1875), and Kufe a (ISSl) , Largean, Le pays de Fu > lia-OmrgJci, 
1S79 , Naobtigal, UcMrA und SMAn, 2 vols , 1879 , Rolland, ‘ Le Cretace du 
Sahara Septentnonal” (with geological map of the Central Sahaia), in Bull de 
la Soc Geol deJrance.lSSL , B-ondaire, Bappiort smr la dermere e^pid desCkoits, 
ISSl (and other reports by the same author) , Tchihatchef, “ The Deserts ot 
Africa and Asia," in Bi ihsh Association Beports (Southampton, 1SS2) , Derre- 
eagaix, “ Explor du Sahara Les deux missions du Lieut -Colonel Flatters." 
in Bull de la Soc de Geogr , 1882 , Lenz, Tinibultu Beise durch MarolTco, dc , 
1SS4 , and Eeelus, Nouv Geogi aphie Univ , xi , 1886, ■which contains an admir- 
able resume (HAW) 

SABJlRANPUR, or Sehaedotooe, a British district of 
India, m the Meerut division of the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the Horth-Western Provinces. It lies between 
29° 35' and 30“ 21' N lat , and between 77“ 9' and 78“ 15' 
E. long , and is bounded on the hT by the Siwalik Hills, 
separating it from the district of Dehra Diln, on the S. by 
the district of Muzaffarnagar, on the E by the (iranges, 
and on the W by the Jumna Sahfiranpur forms the most 
northerly portion of the Do4b, or alluvial tableland, which 
stretches between the valleys of the Ganges, and the Jumna 
The Siwahk Hills rise precipitously on its northern fron- 
tier , at their base stretches a wild submontane tract, with 
much forest and jungle. Cultivation generally in this 
part IS backward, the surface of the country being broken 
by wild and magnificent ravines. South of this tract, 
flanked on the east and west by broad alluvial plains, lies 
the Do^,b, with fertile soil and good natural water-supply 
This portion of the country is ^vided into parallel tracts 

* See list m Duvejmer’s paper, Bull de la Boa, de GSogr,, 1884. 

® lu tkis connexion it is enoiigh to mention Mr Mackenzie’s sekeme 
for flooding the Western Sahara; see Flooding Sahara, 1877, and 
Eavenstem, “The Western Sahara,” m Oeog Mag , 1876 
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by numerous stream^ from tbe Si\\aliks, while the Eaatern 
Jumna and the Ganges Canals, 'vshich travel se the di&tiict 
fiom noith to south and issue fiom its north-west and 
north-east corners, cover the district with a netv^oik of 
iriigation channels The only laige iiveis are the Ganges, 
which enters Saharan]iur ISO miles from its souice, by 
a well-maiked gorge formed in the rock at Hardwdr , 
and the Jumna, vhich debouches into the idain about 
123 miles fiom its souice, at a place called Khaia 
The district has abundant means of commnmcation tbe 
Smd, Punjab, and Delhi Railway tiaverses it for a dis- 
tance of 42 miles, vith stations at Deohand, Sahhianpiir, 
and Sarsawa, and it has numeious roads, both metalled 
and unmetalled The clunate of Sahdranpur is that of 
the ISiorth-Western Provinces in general , at one season it 
is tiopical, at another partially Euroxiean Its average 
annual rainfall is about 37 inches Wild anunals are 
plentifid, including the tiger, leopard, wild cat, lynx, 
hysena, and wolf 

By the census of 1881 the population of Saharanpm numbered 
979,541 (530,427 males and 449,117 females) By lehgion there 
■were 653,272 Hindus, 317,535 Mohammedans, and 1793 Chiistians 
Five towns had T)opulations exceeding 10,000 each, namely, Sahar- 
AXPtTR (71 )} Haidwdr Union (28,106), Deoband (22,116), Euiki 
(12,818], and Gangoh (12,039) Euiki (Eoorkee) is a tov\n of eon- 
suleiahle impoitance, situated ui 29° 52' 25'' N lat and 77 55' 40' 
E long It is the headquarters of the Ganges Canal woikshops 
and iron-foundry, vith the Thomason Ciml Engineering College, 
lor the insti action of natives and others in practical cngmeenng; 
it contains also an excellent meteorological observatoiy ^ Haid- 
uar municipality, which lies 39 miles north-east of Saharanpur 
town, on the right bank of the Ganges, is the mostfiequentecl of 
all Hindu places of pilgnmage, and is largely used for the hathmg 
festivals Every tu elfth year, when J upiter is in Aquamis, a gi eat 
fair or LimWi-viela is held, uluch attracts an immense numbei of 
people , as many as 8,000,000 attended in 1S82 
Of a total area of 2221 squaie miles 1256 aie cultivated and 
331 are cultivable waste Ceieals foira the pnncipal products 
The chief spiing ciops are wheat, barley, pulses, and oil-seeds, and 
the staples of the ram crops are nee, joai, bajia, and vegetables , the 
cultivation of cotton and indigo is also earned on, the lattei in much 
greater quantities since the mtioduction of canal iingation has 
rendered its out-turn less precaiious than foimeily The eommei- 
cial importance of tbe district depends mostly on its raw raateiials 
It manufactures broad-cloth, jewellery, and sweetmeats; among the 
articles produced at the Edrki w orkshops are steam-engines, pumps, 
piinting presses, lathes, and mathematical mstiuments The gioss 
levenue ot Sahaianpur in 1883-84 amounted to £172,960, of winch 
the land-tax contnbuted £118, 067 , 

Dining the later yeais of the Mogul empire Saharanpui was 
the scene of much stnfe and suffeiing on account of the peipetual 
laids of the Sikhs, but lu 1785 the distiict under Ghulam Kadir 
enjoyed eompaiative tianquillity On his death the countiy fell 
into the hands of the Mahiattas, hut it was for a time occupied by 
the adi eritiirer George Thomas, until his death lu 1802 It was 
afteiwaids ovenuu by Sikhs and Mahiattas, remaining piactically 
in the hands of the former until their final defeat m Ifovemher 
1804, when it passed under Biitish lule Several disturbances 
subsequently took place among the natwe chiefs , but from 1824 
to 1857 nothing occurred to disturb the peace of the district The 
mutiny m this pait was soon quelled 

SiSi-EAXPUR, principal town and administrative 
headquarters of the above district, is situated in 29“ 58' 
15" R lat and 77° 35' 15" E long, on a smaU stream 
(the Damaiila ISTadi) in an open level country Its height 
above the sea is over 900 feet The town possesses a fine 
botanic garden, where early experiments were made in tea 
and cinchona culture Amongst its buildings are an old 
RoliiUa foit, used as a court-house, and a handsome Mo- 
hammedan mosque A considerable tiade is carried on in 
gram, sugai”, molasses, and country cloth The population 
m 1881 was 69,194 (31,506 males and 27,688 females) 
SAIDA See Sidoh 

SAIGA See Ajs-telope, vol ii p 102 

SAIGOJST, the capital of Erench Cochin China, occupies 
an area of 1000 acres, on the right bank of the Saigon 
liver or Don-iiai (one of the streams that mosculate with 
the deltaic blanches of the Ale-kong), about 60 miles from 
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the China Sea. In 1884 it was connected by rail with 
Mytho, 37 miles south-webt on one of the branches of the 
Me-kong, with which it had obtained diiect water-communi. 
cation in 1877 by the opening of the Canal de Clio-gon, 
The present city has 
been practically ere ated 
since 1861, and its fine 
streets, boulevards, 
squares, and public 
buddings make it one 
of the most attractive 
towns in the East, as 
it was well planned 
and the plan not un- 
worthily earned out 
The town possesses a 
gov ernor’b palace or cit- 
adel (cost 12,000,000 
francs) with a grand 

fagade, a cathedral (1877, cost 2,500,000 francs), a palace 
of justice (1882), a chamber of commerce, a large military 
hospital, municipal gardens, and botanical gardens with 
collections of wdd beasts Among the educational insti- 
tutions aie the College Chasseloup-Laubat and the Col- 
lege d'Adran, the latter in memory of Bishop Piqueaux 
de Behaigne, whose tomb is in the vicinity of the town 
There is a large arsenal with upwards of 100 European 
employes and a special establishment for the artillery 
with machine-shops and foundries A floating-dock was 
constiucted in 1868 , a much laiger one (cost 3,400,000 
francs) sfink in 1880-82 at its first trial and became a 
wreck The population of Saigon in 1881 was 13,348 
The Europeans, exclusive of the troops, numbei ed only 
965 (913 French) The Chinese element was the 
strongest, and next came the Anamite The muui- 
cipabty consists of fifteen members, of whom four aie 
Anamites, the rest, including the mayor, being Fiench 
As a commercial centre Saigon is one of the principal 
towns m the colony, but most of the trade is really done at 
Cholon, 4 miles off on the Airoyo Chinois and Each-lo-goni, 
but connected with Saigon by a steam tiamway Though 
it has its own local goveinment and officials, Cholon is 
practically part of the capital Chinese emigiants from 
Bien-hoa weie its founders in 1778, and the Chinese still 
form ha lf of its population and almost monopolize its 
trade In 1881 it had 39,925 in- 
habitants (83 Europeans) Wide 
streets have been opened up through 
its original complexity of lanes and 
substantial quays constructed for 
miles along the Arroyo A fine granite- 
paved market stands in the heart of 
the town Bice is the great staple 
of the Baigon-Cholon trade, finding 
purchasers mainly at Hong -Kong, 

Java, and the Philippines. Othei 
i articles are black pepper, gamboge, 
and cocoa-nut oil In 1883 8,648,243 
piculs of rice, worth more thau 
£2,000,000, were exported. In 1884, leaving out the 
Messageries Mantimes, 503 vessels (568,077 tons), of which 
239 (253,871 tons) were British, cleared from Saigon 
Fig 2 shows the relative positions of Saigon and Singapore. 

Saigon was the native capital of Lower Cochin China and the 
lesidence of the governor of the southern piovinces In 1836 it 
■was fortified for the empeior Gia Long ky Colonel Olliviei The 
Erench under Admiial Eigault de GenoiuHy captured it in 1853, 
and it ■was part of the territory ceded in 1861 The impoitance of 
the old to-wn may be judged by the vast mounds of brick and stone 
which s^bLl crowd the ancient neciopolis on one of the two roads 
between Saigon and Cholon 
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SAIL, SAILCLOTH, SAILHAKIXG A sail a 
sheet of canva'j (or other mateiial of the ieqm-=ite flexi- 
bility and strength j by the action of the 'ninJ on iihich, 
■when spread out or extended, a vessel lo moved thiough 
the water Sails are supported and extended by mean^ 
of ma'its, yards, gaffs, booms, bo-w&prit — all teehnicallv 
termed “ spars ’ — and stays or slanting ropes In the first 
experiments for impelling vessels by sails the least com- 
plicated form, that of a single square sail erected on a 
single mast, was no doubt adopted To the quadrangular 
the triangular sail would soon be added , and smgle sails 
of both these forms are known to have been used at very 
early periods. Subsequently the trapeziform and trape- 
zoidal sails also came into use As vessels increased m 
size, theieby requiring a greater surface of canvas to impel 
them, it became necessary to use not only more sails but 
also an mcreased number of masts , and the numbei and 
disposition of the several kinds of sails could be almost 
indefinitely varied according to the ideas of navigators, the 
services reqmred of the vessels, the places in which they 
were employed, and the size of the crews. Thus a gieat 
variety of rig naturally arose Leavmg out of account the 
many nondescript styles adopted in the case of boats and 
small craft, aU modern vessels may, for general puqioses, 
be considered as belonging to one or other of the following 
categories — cutter, schooner, three-masted schooner, brig- 
antine, bug, barquetine, barque, or full square-rigged ship, 
but the cardmal distinction is that by which they are 
classified as square-nrjged or fore-and-aft-rigged (compare 
SEAMAitSHip and Ship) These expressions can be easily 
explained by reference to any three-masted ship. The 
mast nearest the bow or head is known as the fore-mast, 
the next abaft or nearest the middle of the shij) as the 
mam-mast, and the third or that nearest the stem as the 
mizzen-mast Each mast consists of several sections, that 
attached to the hull being called the lower or standmg- 
mast, the next above that the top-mast, the next the top- 
gallant-mast, above which may rise a pole or royal-mast 
On each of these masts, and at right angles with it, is a 
yard denominated “ square,” which is hung (slung) by the 
middle and balanced These yards are named accordmg 
to their situation, those placed on the fore and main 
standing-masts being called respectively the fore and main 
lower-yards, that on the mizzen the cross-jack-yaid, the 
yards on the top-masts are called the top-sail-yards, those 
on the top-gallant-masts the top-gallant-yards, and those 
on the royal -masts the royal -yards To each of these 
yards a sad is lent or attached, taking its name from the 
yard , thus the principal sad upon the fore-lower-yard is 
called the fore-course or fore-sad , the next above, upon 
the fore-top-sail-yard, is the fore-top-sad, above which, 
upon the fore-top-gallant-yard, is the fore-top-gallant-sad , 
and above all, mion the fore-royal-yard, is the fore-royal. 
In like manner on the maiu-mast we have the mam-course 
or main-sail, main-top-sad, mam-top-gallant-sad, and the 
main-royal Simdar appellations are given to those on 
the mizzen-mast , in large merchant-ships, by means of a 
sky-sad-pole, a sad termed “sky-scraper” is sometimes set 
above the royals, hut not so frequently as formerly Such 
square sails can be placed at right angles to the direction 
of the keel of the ship, a position given to them when 
going before the wmd , the same sails can also, by means 
of braces, be placed obliquely to the keel with a side wmd, 
commonly termed by seamen “on a wind” or “by the 
wind ” In addition to these there are sails between the 
masts, set either on gaffs (unbalanced) or on stays, also 
others beyond the extremities of the ship, extended prin- 
cipally by means of the bowspnt, which, in addition to 
Supporting the fore-mast by a stay, also supports the jib 
and flying-j lb-booms for extending the sads still farther 
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folwardb, the means for extending the after-ad are the 
diiver or spankei-boom and the gaff SaiL extended or 
set on gaffs and on stays aie called “foie-and-aft,” and 
are generally oi apx-iioximately in a 'veitical X'Lne imssing 
thiough the keel, hut a certain degiee of obliquity can 
be gi\en them by easing off the sheet or aft lover corner 
of the sad A shqi fitted as above described would be 
termed “squaie-iigged,” the &c[uare sails predominating 
both in imjtortance and m nundier A scjuare-rigged line- 
of-battle ship would be suxjpiied with the f olio v mg de- 
scriptions of sails 1 . — 

Sqva,e Fo,e-aiul-Aft 

F ore-coui se or foi e-sail Fl\ ing-j ib 

„ top-sail Jib 

„ top-gallant-sail Second iib 

,, loyal Fore-gatt-sad 

Main-eour&e or mam-sad „ tiy-sail (stoim-sad) 

,, top-sail ilain-gafl-sail 

,, top-gallant-sail „ try sail Cstonn sail) 

,, royal, Miz7en-ti3-sail lstoim-so.il) 

Mizzen-top-sail Spanker 

,, top-gallant sail Stay-sail-foie (storm-sail) 

royal „ „ top. 

Studding-sail-foi e 
„ j( top 

„ „ top-gallant 

,, sail-mam-top gallant 

In the fore-and-aft-rig the principal sads are of course 
fore-and-aft ; a cutter (vessel with one mast) when ftdly 
equipped carries the followmg — 

Fore-aiid-Aft Square 

Jib-top-sail Square-sad (set flying) 

Jib 

Foie-sail 

Boom-mam-sail 

Gaff-top-sail. 

The several sides of a sail have separate names apphed 
to them, the upper part or side being knovTi as the “ head,” 
the lower part as the “ foot ” , the sides in general are called 
“ leeches,” but the weather or side edge where the wind 
enters the sad, of any but a square-sail, is called the “luff,” 
and the other edge the “ after-leech ” The two top corners 
are “ earmgs,” hut the top corner of a jib, &c (triangular, 
one corner only), is the “head”, the two bottom corners 
are in general “ clews ” , and the weather clew of a fore- 
and-aft-sad or of a course whde set is the “ tack ” 

The relative importance of particular sads m the working 
of a ship varies according to conditions of weather, and is 
a matter for the judgment of the officer in command The 
following table, however, shows approximately what sads 
are commonly set “ by the wind,” jiresiiming that the effect 
on the ship m relation to her stabihty is safe — 
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SAIL 


To the casual obseiver sails when spread and in use 
appear merely as so many large pieces of cloth , but some 
of them are of very considerable size it is not at aU un- 
usual in full squaie-rigged ships for a main-course or 
main-sail to contain 1000 yards of canvas (24 inches 
wide), and a main-top-sail neaily as much, — the single suit 
for such a vessel compnsing upwards of 10,000 yards 
Courses and top-sails aie made reducible , m the Biitish 
navy they aie reduced by means of leefs (two m courses, 
four in top -sails), each fitted with spilling, slab, and reef 
lines and becket, and toggles on the yard (reef-points 
throughout being now obsolete) In the mei chant service 
double top -sails — upper and lower — aie much in use on 
account of handiness in reducing sail , there is also “ patent 
reefing gear,” such as Cunningham’s, which allows reefing 
to be clone as much as possible from deck. The dimensions 
of masts and yards, quantity of canvas or area of sail, 
centre of gravity of each sail (fiom which the moment of 
sail IS obtamecl and compared with the moment of stabibty), 
centre of effort of the sails, and other important calcula- 
tions necessary in relation to the body of the vessel are 
made by constiuctois and naval architects 

Sailcloth is obtainable fiom any description of fibrous 
mateiial capable of being woven into cloth, having sufficient 
compactness and closeness of texture, and possessing the 
requisite strength for sustaining the heavy pressure which 
sails often have to bear in seveie weather Several de- 
sciiptions of fibre might be enumerated which would to a 
certain extent serve for sailcloth but for the absence of 
quality of endurance or resistance , hemp has been and is 
now occasionally used, as also a mixtuie of cotton and 
linen yam, or cotton only, — especially in America, but 
in the United Kingdom Flax {qv) is the usual staple 
material, since, when well manufactured, it possesses the 
qualities of flexibility and lightness, and, what is still nioie 
important, the element of strength in a very laige clegioe 
The following points may bo legaidcd as of piimaiy impoitanco 
for sociiiing sailcloth oi canvas of a suiieiioi quality and diuabiliLy 
■Whatevei ilax is used, it is absolutely necessaiy that tlio “waip ” 
and “weft” of the canvas bo spun wholly fiom the “longs,” be irco 
from blacks and any nuxtuie of short Ilax, well dressed or heckled, 
and that the yarn oo well and evenly spun and iiropcrly twisted 
Both warp and weft yarn should be twice boiled with the best 
American pot and pearl ashes, and carefully and tlioioughly washed 
and cleansed. Ho acid chloiido of lime or other piepaiation of 
chloiine, iior any deleteiious substance, slionldbo used m any stage 
of tho process, otherwise the integrity of the fibre will most prob- 
ably be intorfeied with , the only advantage got is that tho cloth 
looks much whitoi, which for yachts and ploasuio-hoats is poihaps 
desiiable, but for naval and mercaniilo uses is not at all necessary 
The yarns are first boiled a sufficient length of time m a solution 
of the best Ameiican potash, in fixed propoitions of ashes, green 
yarn, and water, then mill-washed (beating process), and subse- 
quently caiefully washed in a cousideiable stream of clear running 
water, and mung. They aie again boiled for a sufficient length 
of time in a solution of Ameucan pearl ashes, in duo propiortions 
of ashes, gioen yarn, and water, then carefully rinsed, oi washed 
in a clear stream of water, carefully diied, and frequently shaken 
m the course of drying, so that tho fibios of tho flax may be equally 
sti etched These repeated boilings, &c , have the eflect of eloaus- 

ing, bleaching, softening, and removing all vegetable imj)unties 
which may ho hanging about j no starch, tallow, paste, or weaver’s 
dressing of any dcsciiption should bo used, otherwise tho fahiic 
will lend to mildew if allowed to remain damp foi any time Sail- 
cloth IS made in bolts, mostly 24 inches wide, hut also 18 inches 
wide, and for yachting purposes frennontly still less wide, upon 
the ground that tho narrower the cloth the flattoi and better will 
tho sail stand to its woik It is generally made of eight dilferent 
qualities iii respect of thickness, numbered 1 to 8 accoidiiigly , the 
heavier numbers — Nos, 1, 2, and 3— aio used for storm and other 
sails that have to do heavy work, tho remaining numbers foi the 
lighter descriptions of sail. Tho ivcight of each bolt of canvas 24 
inches iviib, nom Nos 1 to 6 inclusive for 39 yaids in length, and 

tlioir top-sails also ni two parts, upiser and lower or caji-top-sails, an 
arrangement winch makes it easier to reduce or shorten sail , they also 
have a niizzeu course (cross -jack), and carry several light stay-stuls so 
as to catch every bieatli of wnul. 


foi Nos 7 and 8 foi 40 yards in length, is about as follows, viz , 
No 1, 46Ib, No 2, 43, No 3, 40, No 4, 36, No 5, 33, No 
6, 30 , No 7, 27 , No 8, 25 Bb The weight of each bolt of iiaiiow ei 
canvas is in piopoition The waip (or lengthwise) should consist 
of the following propoitions of clean unstaiched yam, viz — 

No 1 not less than 26 lb 10'* scoie reed 000 doiihle tin cads 

2 „ 24., lo5 „ 000 

3 „ 22 „ lOi „ OoO 

4 „ 21 „ 17 ,, OSO „ 

5 „ m „ 17 „ OSO 

6 „ 1S„ 17 „ OSO 

7 „ 15 „ 20 „ 800 Single thieads 

8 „ 14 „ 20 „ SOO „ 

As a lule about 40 yaids m length may be coiisideied as the 
aveiage content of each bolt Paiticnlai attention should he paid 
to the weaving, that the textme be stiuck sufficiently close, and 
the selvages be evenly and well manufactm ed , what is teimed a 
slack selvage (that is, one selvage loiigci than the othci) is not 
only awkwaid foi the sailmakei but unsatisfaetoiy both in weai 
and appearance, the slack side showing itseli puekeied Sailcloth 
made upon these conditions is veiy likely to be a good aiticle , 
tests, liowevoi, can be applied, geneially to stiips 1 inch wide 
fiom Nos 1 to 6 inclusive, and inch wade fiom Nos 7 and 8 
Weft and waiji (24 inches in length) in each case aie placed in a 
small testing machine, w'hich has a dial plate watli a spung uiulci- 
neath , vices aie attached to gup the stiips, one vice to tho spung, 
the othei in connexion with along scievv with a handle , by tuining 
this handle tho vices aie drawn asundei until the strip breaks, and 
the hands on the dial-plate indicate the stiam m pounds Tho 
following IS a fan test of strength for the vauous numbeis ol good 
sailcloth — 

Weft Wai2'> Tr’c//* Warp 

No 1 480 lb 340 1b No 5 U701b 2b0 lb 

2 400 320 0 8,)0 250 

3 440 SOO 7 , liOO 330 

4 400 280 S 880 310 

It IS not at all unusual, howevei, to find some sailcloth stand a 
strain considerably m excess of this Fieedom fiom blacks, twist 
and spun of the yam, stitfenmg, calendouug, &c , can ho discovoiod 
by obseivation and a magnifying glass, excessive diessiug by a little 
tincture of lodme 

SailmaJcinff is a very old biancli of industry in councxion 
with the navy and coniineice, and it fatill continues to bo 
important notwithstanding the enormous extent to which 
steam is now employed in navigation 
The operations ol the sailmakor may bo stated as follows Tho 
dimensions of mast and yaids and sail i)lan being supplied, tho 
master sailmakei is enabled to dotounino the dimensions oi' each 
sail — alter due allowance foi sti etching — m terms of cloths and 
depth in yaids— if a squaie sail, tho numhor of cloths iii the head, 
number in tho foot, and tho depth in jmuls , if a foro-aiid-ai’i sail 
(luangular), tho nnmhci of cloths in the foot, and tho depth in 
yards of the luff or stay and ol leech oi aiter-leech , il a foio-aiid- 
aft sail (trapezium foiin), tho numhor of cloths in tho head, innulaa’ 
in foot, and tho depth of mast or luff and of aftci-luecli These 
particulars obtained, thoio is got out ivhat is teehmeally ienued a 
“casting,” winch simply means the shape, length, &.c , of each in- 
dividual cloth in tho sail Those figures aio given to tho ciiLtei', 
who proceeds to cut out the sail cloth by cloth in consecutive ortU'v, 
numbering them 1, 2, 3, 4, &o 5 the seuos of cloths thus cut out 
are handed over to tho woikman, who joins them together hy caic- 
fully made double fiat seams, sewn wath twmo specially piaqiaied 
foi tho purpose, with about 120 stilehes in a yard. In tho heavy 
sails tho scam is about an inch and a half 111 width and in ibo 
Biitish navy stuck or stitched in tho mid<llo of tho seam to give 
additional strength , tho seams in tho lighter sails are about an 
inch wide Tho whole of the cloths are then brought together, 
and spiead out, and tho tabling (or hemming, so to speak) is turned 
ui and fimshod off with about 72 stitohos to a yaid. Stroiigllum- 
ing pieces or “Imiiigs” are affixed wlioio considered necessary, in 
couiscs and top-sails such pieces as reef-bands, nuddlo-bands, 'foot- 
bands, Icech-lmings, bunt-line cloths , in top-sails (only) a top- 
lining or brim , in other and lighter sails such pieces as mast-lining 
clew and head, tack, and corner pieces ; holes, such as h(‘ad, leef, 
stay (luff), mast, ciinfjle, bunt-lino, &c , are also made where re- 
qnued, a giommet of hue of suitable size being worked in them to 
pi event then being cut through. Tho next thing to ho done is io 
secure the edges of tho sail, — an important operation, as much 
depends upon this whothei tho sail will stand well and do its 
woik efficiently. Bolt-rope, a comparatively soft laid rope nmdo 
from tho finer hemp yarn (Italian) is used for this purpose ; in tho 
British navy it ranges from 1 inch (increasing in size by quarter 
inches) up to 8 inches inclusive, tho size selected for eaoh part of 
a sail being deteimmed by the amount of stx'ain it will have to 
bear , it is then neatly sewn on with roping twine specially pre- 
pared, the needle and twine passing between and clear of every 
two strands of the rope in roping. "Whoio slack sail has to bo 
taken in, it is the practice to leave it to tho judgment of tho Sail- 
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maker , but wlieie possible it is bettei to set up the lope by means 
of a tackle to a stiaiii appioximate to what it will have to bear 
when in use, and whilst on the stietch maik it off in yaids, as also 
the edge of the sail in yards, so that by bunging the maiks to- 
gethei in i oping the sail will stand flat In the Biitish navy the 
laigest size of rope sewn on to a sail is 6 inches , sizes above this 
aie used foi foot and clew lopes of top-sails and couises, being fast 
woimecl, pai celled (that is, wound lound w ith strips of worn canvas), 
tailed, and served over with spun yarn , the foot of the sail is then 
seemed to it by being mailed in Wlieie two sizes of bolt-rope used 
in loping a sail have to be connected, it is effected by a tapeied 
splice Ciingles (similar to the handle of a maund) formed by a 
strand of bolt-iope, mostly having a galvanized non thimble m 
them as a piotection, aio then stuck where necessary, as at the 
cornels, sides oi leeches, mast or luff, they are lerpuired eithei 
for making stationary oi hauling “taut” by tackle oi otherwise 
certain parts of the sail when in use Fore-and-aft sails, such as 
spankeis, gaff-sails, and storm tiy-sails, are reduced in size byieef- 

E omts made of stout line (4 to 20 Bb), ciow-footed in the middle, a 
ole being pierced through eveiy seam ; one-half of the point is 
passed tluougli and the crowfoot sewn firmly to the sail, the 
numbei of reefs depends upon the size of the sail, and the reefs are 
placed parallel to the foot The sails — now finished m respect of 
making — ^liave to be fitted, that is, such ropes have to be attached 
to each of them as are necessary foi proper use , such ropes may 
be summarily stated as follows — head-eanngs, robands, reef-eai- 
ings, leef-lines, spilling and slab lines, reef- tackle pendant, leef- 
points, bow-line biidles, bunt-line toggles, bunt-becket, leech-line 
strops and toggles, toggles in clews, sheet lopes, down-haul, laemgs, 
head and stay, tack-iope (gaff topi-sail), tack lashing, bending stiops, 
matting, and gaskets 

The tools and appliances of a sailniakei are not very numerous — 
a bench about 7 feet long and 15 inches high, upon which he sits to 
perform the greater part of his work , palms for seaming and roping 
to fit the hand, made of hide lined vsath leather, a plate properly 
tempeied being fixed in it having chambers to catch the head of 
the needle, thus acting as a thimble in forcing it through the 
seveial paits of canvas in seaming, and between the strands and 
tluougli the canvas in ropmg , needles of vaiious sizes, that for 
seaming being the smallest , and fids, splicing, serving, and stietch- 
ing knife, rubber, sail-liook, bobbm for twine, and sundiy small 
ai tides (E JB ) 

SAINFOIIST {Onoh'yehs saUva) is a low-growing per- 
ennial plant with a woody root-stock, whence proceed the 
stems, which are covered with fine hairs and bear numerous 
long pinnate leaves, the segments of which are elliptic 
The flowers are borne in close pyramidal or cyhndrical 
clusters on the end of long stalks Each flower is about 
half an inch in length with lanceolate calyx-teeth shorter 
than the corolla, which latter is papilionaceous, pink, with 
darker stripes of the same colour. The indehiscent pods 
or legumes are flattened from side to side, wrinkled, some- 
what sickle-shaped and crested, and contain only a single 
seed. In Great Britain the plant is a native of the 
calcareous districts of the southern counties, but elsewhere 
it IS considered as an escape from cultivation It is 
native throughout the whole of central Europe and Siberia, 
but it does not seem to have been cultivated in Great 
Britain till 1651, when it was introduced from France or 
French Flanders, its French name being retained It is 
grown as a forage plant, being especially weU adapted for 
dry limestone soils. It has about the same nutritive value 
as lucerne, and is esteemed for milch cattle and for sheep 
in winter. Sinclair speaks m high terms of its value for 
this latter purpose, 

SAINT. The New Testament writers have much to say 
about the relations of the “saints” (as members of the 
various churches are usually called) with their hving con- 
temporaries, but are comparatively reticent on their duties 
and privileges with regard to their departed brethren. 
Long before the close of the 4th century, however, certain 
very definite practices in the way of commemoration and 
invocation had sprung up, which ultimately found doc- 
trinal expression in the authoritative documents ahke of 
the Eastern and of the Western Church (1) Gonumemo- 
ration. — Under Funeral Rites, Manes, &c , allusion has 
already been made to the ancient custom of visiting the 
tombs of deceased relatives at certain periods and there 
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offering various gifts. With certain modifications, this 
practice was retained by the eaily Christians, they cele- 
brated the Eucharist at or near the giave, laid oblations 
on the altar in the name of the departed, and in the pre- 
communion piayer made supplication for the peace of their 
souls Thus among the usages “ oiiginated by tradition, 
strengthened by custom, observed by faith,” TertuUian {De 
Cor Mil, 3, comp De Exh Cast, 11) mentions “the 
offerings we make for the dead as often as the anniversary 
comes round” (comp Sacrifice, p 139) If such com- 
memoration was usual in domestic circles, it was little hkely 
to be omitted by Christian congregations in the case of 
those who had “spoken to them the word of God,” least 
of all when the bishop had also been, as was so often the 
case, a martyr. In the very instructive document of the 
2d century, preserved by Eusebius {H. E , iv 15), in 
which the martyrdom of Polycarp (^ v ) is described, we 
are told that the followers of the martyr, having taken up 
the bones, deposited them “ where it was proper that they 
should be.” “ There also, as far as we can, the Lord will 
grant us to assemble and celebrate the natal day of his 
martyrdom in joy and gladness ” Cyprian {E;p , 36) ex- 
horts that the days of death of those who have died in 
prison should be carefully noted for the purpose of celebrat- 
ing their memory annually; and all the earliest extant 
hturgies contam commemorations of the departed The 
names to be commemorated were written on the diptychs 
(see Diptych) (2) Invocation, — ^It is not difficult to under- 
stand how a belief in the efficacy of the prayers of departed 
saints — especially of martyis — should at an early date have 
taken a practical form. Martyrs were beheved to pass into 
the immediate presence of God, and the supposed nature 
of them claims there is not chmly indicated in the docu- 
ment already referred to, which once and again speaks of 
Polycarp as “a noble victim selected from the flock,” “a 
rich and acceptable sacrifice to God” The readers of 
Cyprian are familiar with the use made of the intercession 
of hvmg “ martyrs ” by the lapsed to secure their recon- 
ciliation with the church , but positive evidence of the inter- 
cession of the dead being invoked for obtaming favour with 
God is not fortheommg so soon Perhaps, indeed, Cyril 
of Jerusalem (c 350) is the earhest author to make express 
allusion to the practice {Gat Myst , v. 9) “ we commemo- 
rate . . . patiiarchs, piophets, apostles, martyrs, . that 
God at their prayeis and intercessions (irpecr^etat?) would 
receive our supphcations ” In the hturgies, however, the 
oblation still contmued to be offered “for all martyrs and 
confessors ” as well as for others, and Augustine was the 
first to declare {In Joann , Tract 84) that “at the table 
of the Lord we do not commemorate martyrs m the same 
way that we do others who rest m peace so as to pray for 
them, but rather that they may pray for us that we may 
follow in their footsteps.” 

Foi the subsequent development of Gatliolic practice see the 
various chuich histones , compare also Canonization, Litant, 
Relics, Image WoESHiP, &c Previous to the Keformation ecclesi- 
astical legislation mainly sought to check the popular tendency 
towards somethmg like polytheism The Tridentine doctnne is 
“that the samts who leign along with Christ aie to he honoured 
and mvoked, that they offer prayeis for us, and that their relics are 
to he venerated ” All the churches of the Eefoimation, on the 
other hand, while m one form or anothei commemorating “ aU. thy 
servants departed this hfe in thy faith and fear,” practically concui 
in the teachmg of the Church of England (Ait xxil), that “the 
Komish doctrine concerning . invocation of saints” is “a fond 
thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, 
but rather repugnant to the woid of God ” 

ST ALBANS, a city, municipal borougk, and market 
town of Hertfordskire, England, is finely situated on an 
eminence above tbe river Ver, on the main line of the Mid- 
land Railway and on branches of the London and North- 
Western and the Great Northern lines, about 24 miles 
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iioith-west of London and 5 miles west from Hatfield 
Tlie abbey or cathedral cbnrchj in some respects one of 
the most remarkable ecclesiastical buildings m England, 
IS descubed below St Michaei’s cbiucli to the west of 
the town, within the site of the ancient Yerulamxmn, was 
ongmally constructed in the 10th centmy partly out of the 
mins of the town Considerable portions of the hTorman 
building remain , the church contains the tomb of Loid 
Chancellor Bacon St Stephen’s church, datmg from the 
same period, contains some good, examples of Norman 
architecture St Peter’s church has been in great part 
rebuilt, but the nave of Early Perpendicular remams 
The (restoied) clock-house in the market-jilace was built 
by one of the abbots in the leign of Henry YIII There is 
an Edward YI grammai-school The principal modern 
buildings are the corn exchange, the couit-house, the 
prison, the public baths, and the xmhiic hbrary There 
are a number of chanties and benevolent institutions, in- 
cluding the hospital and dis|)ensary, and the almshouses 
founded in 1734 by Sarah duchess of Mailhorough The 
] 3 rmcipal industries are the manufacture of silk and straw- 
plaiting There are also breweries and ironfoundries 
The population of the municipal borough (aiea, 997 acies, 
extended m 1879 ) in ISSl was 10,931, the population of 
the same area in 1871 was estimated at 8239 

Not only IS the cathedral “a te\t.book of mediaeval arehitec- 
tare from its beginning to its ending,” but it ‘‘is still in style, 
matenal, and feeling that one among oiu great cbuicbes vhich most 
thoroughly oariiea us back to Old English and even to earlici 
days” (Fieeman) Shortly aftei the execution of Britaui’s proto- 
martyr, St Alban, probably in 803, a chutcli was built on the spot 
In 793 Offa of Mercia, who piofessed to have discovered the rehcs 
of the martyr, founded in his honour a monasteiy foi Benedictines, 
which became one of the iichest and most inipoitaiit houses of that 
order in the kingdom The abbots Ealdred and Ealinei at the 
close of the 10th century began to break up the luins of the old 
Eoman city of Veiulamium foi mateuals to construct a new abbey 
church , but on account of the unsettled character of the times its 
erection vas delayed till the time of William the Conqueior, when 
Paul of Caen, a relative of Archbishop Lanfiane, was in 1077 
appointed abbot. Canterbury as built by Lanfiane was almost a 
leproduation of St Stephen’s, Caen , but raid, while adopting the 
same model for St Albans, built it on an immensely laigei scale 
The church was conseeiated in 1115, but liad been linislied some 
years before Of the oiiginal Noiinan chinch the principal poitious 
now remaining are the eastern bays of the nave, the tower, and the 
tiansepts, but the mam outlines of the hiulding are still those 
planned by Paul It is thus one of the most unpoi tant specimens ' 
of Noimau aichitecture in England, with the special chaiactcnstic | 
that, owing to the use of the flat hioad Eoman tile, the Noman 
poitious are peculiarly bare and stem The western towers weie 
pulled down in the 13th century About 1155 Eobert de Goihain 
lepaired and beautified the eaily shuue and lebuilt the chapter- 
house and part of the cloister; hut nothing of his work now lo- 
maxns except part of a veiy beautiful doorway lately discovered 
Abbot John de Celia (1195-1214) pulled dovu the west fiont and 
portions of the noith and south aisles He began the election of 
the west fiont m a new and ciiiiclied form, and his woik was con- 
tinued. by Ins successoi William de Trumpyngtone (1214-35) in a 
plainei mannei In 1257 the eastern poition was pulled down, 
and between the middle of the I3tli and the beginning of the 14tli 
centmy a sanctuary, ante-chapel, and lady chapel wore added, all 
lemaikably fine specimens of the aichitecture of the period In 
1323 two gieat columns on the south side suddenly fell, which 
necessitated the rebuilding of five bays of the south aisle and the 
Norman cloisters Tauous incougi'uous additions were made 
dining the Peipendicular period, and much damage was also done 
during the dissolution of the abbeys to the finei w'oi’k in the in- 
fceiior The bmlding within leeeut years has undergone extensive 
lenovation, first unilei the duectioii of Sir Gilbert Scott, and i 
latteily to a much gi eater extent under Su’ Edmund Beckett Its 
exti erne length outside is 550 feet, which is exceeded by 'Wiiichostei 
by 6 feet The nave (284 feet) is the longest Gothic nave in iJie 
world and exceeds that of Wiachester by about 20 feet The length 
of the tiansepts is 176 feet inside The monastic buildings have 
all disappeared with the exception of the great gateway 
To the south-west of the present city of St Albans stood the 
ancient Vericlammm) one of the oldest towns m Bntam, on Wat- 
hng Street It was the chief station of Gassivellaunus at the time 
of Cassar’s invasion, and under the Romans became a munidpixm 
The ancient town uliieh grew up around St Albans chuich was 


completely destroyed by the Saxons betw een 500 and 560 Duimg 
Wat Tylei’s insuiieetiou the monasteiy was besieged by the towns- 
people, many of w'hom weie executed in consequence At St Albans 
the Lancastrians weie defeated on 21st May 1455, then leadei, the 
duke of Someiset, being killed, and Heniy VI taken piisonor , there 
too Queen Maigaiet deieated the eail of \Yaiwick on 17th Eebiuaiy 
1461 Dining the civil wais the towm wus gauisoued foi the 
Parliament On a punting press, one of the eailiest in the king- 
dom, set up in the abbey the first English tianslation of the Bible 
was printed A charter of incoipoiation was granted to the town 
by Edward VI It letiuned two members to pailiainont until 
1852, when it was disfranchised It became a bishop’s see in 1877 
Nicholas Breakspeai, the only English pope (Adrian IV ), was 
horn, neai St Albans, and was elected its abbot in 1137 

See ilattliBw Fans, Ststoua Majo? , H T Eiley, Cliromcleoftlie Momsterj/ of 
St Alhans, 11 vols , 1S63 73 , Nieliolson, History of St Allans , BuclJer, Norman 
Church of St Allans , Neale, Alley Church of St Allans, 1870 , Sir B Beckett, 
St Albans Cathedial and its Sestotation, 18S5 

ST ALBANS, a township and village of the United 
States, the capital of Franldin county, Vermont, at the 
junction of several divisions of the Cential Vermont 
Railroad The village lies on an elevated plain about 3 
miles east of Lake Champlain, and has its piincipal 
buildings ananged round a public paik Besides being 
the seat of the extensive woikshojps of the laihoacl com- 
pany, St Albans is the great cheese and butter market of 
the eastern States In the neighbourhood, which is cele- 
brated for the beauty of its scenery, are quarries of calico 
I stone and variegated maible The population of the town- 
ship was 1814 m 1850, 3637 m 1860, 7014 m 1870, and 
7193 in 1880 Being only 14 miles distant fiom the 
I Canadian frontier, the village lias more than once boon 
the scene of piolitical disturbances In 1866 a band of 
1200 Eeniaus, on their jetnrn from a fruitless invasion of 
Canada, weie disarmed theie by the Unilcd States troojrs 

ST AMAND-LES-EAUX, a town of Eranco, in tlio 
department of Nord, at the junction of the Elnon with 
the Scaipe (a left-hand tnbiitaiy of the Scheldt), 7^ imloa 
by lail north-west of Valenciennes and 22 south-east 
of Lille It has numerous industrial establishments, but 
IS better known from the mineral waters in the viuiuiiy. 
Though from Eoman coins found in the mud it is evi- 
dent that these must have been frequented during the 
Eoman peuod, it is only Iw'o centuries since tlioy began 
to be again tuiucd to account There are four distinct 
springs, the water (75° Ealir ) contains siilpliati-s of iiinc 
and sulphur, and deposits white gelatinous threads with- 
out smell or taste The black mud, winch constantly 
gives out sulphuretted hydrogen, is composed of tliroo 
strata — (1) a clayey peat, (2) clay, and (3) a cc)mi)osition 
of silica, carbonate of lime, oxide of iron, and aluminium. 
Numerous small suliihurons si)ring.s ooze ihrongli tlio lowo.st 
stratum and, soaking those above, form a slougli in winch 
patients suffering fiom rheumatism, gout, and certain 
affections of liver and skin remain for hours at a time. 
The popnlation in 1881 was 7881 (commune, 11,184). 

St Amand owes its name to St Atuainl, bihliop of Toiigw's, who 
founded a monasteiy lieie in the reign of Dagoboit ^ITu' abbc'y 
was laid waste by the Noimans in 882 and by the ooiint of Hamnult 
in 1340. The town was captured by Mary of Burgundy in 1447, 
by the count of Ligne, Oliarles Y ’s lieutenant, in 1521, and finally 
in 1667 by the Eicnch The abbey has been destroyed, with tiro 
exception of tho gateway flanked by two octagonal jravihojiH, now 
occupied by mnniciiial offices , and of tbe abbey church tlierc ro- 
mams only the l7tli-contury faijado. 

SAINT-AMANT, Maro Antoine Gerard, Rieur de 
(1594-1061), the most eminent of a curious bacchanalian 
school of poets m Fiance during the 17th century, was 
horn at Eouen in the year 1594, Very little is known of 
his family except that it was of some position at Eouen, 
and the mysterious description which all his French bio- 
graphers give of hia father— that he was a sailor ‘'qui 
commanda prendant 22 ans iin escadro de la roino Eliza- 
beth” — does not greatly assist an English imagination. 
It appears that Samt-Amant himself haunted taverns and 
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other resoits of gay society a good deal duiing hid youth 
and mauliood, that he attached himself at different times 
to different great noblemen — Eetz (the duke, not the cai- 
dinal), Creqiii, Hai court, &c — that he saw some militaiy 
service, and sojourned at different times m Italy, in England 
(a sojourn which pi evoked from him a violent poetical 
attack on the countiy, only printed within the last thirty 
years), in Poland (wheie he held a court appointment for 
two years), and elsewhere. But details on all these points 
are both few and vague Saint-Amant’s later years were 
spent in France, ancl he died at Pans in 1661. 

Saint-Amant has left a not inconsicleiable body of poetry as 
vaiious in style as Heinck’s, and exhibiting a decided poetical 
faculty, haidly at all assisted by education Of one class of his 
poetiy the chief inonunient is the Molsa iSauvS, published in 1653 
The authoi calls this by the odd title of “idylle heroique”, but 
it IS to all intents and pniposes an epic of the school of Tasso It 
IS not by any means without meiit, and the alexandiine couplet is 
managed in it with much vigour and ease The second and laigei 
piait of Saint- Amant’s woiks consists of shoit miscellaneous poems 
on a gieafc vaiiety of subjects The best of these aie Bacchanalian, 
the oft-quoted La Lebauclie being one of the most remaikable 
convivial poems of its kind All tliioiigli liis woik flashes of 
stiength and true poetical imagination occiii , but he wasiaiely 
happy in his choice of subjects, and his execution is constantly 
maned by want of polish and form 

The standai cl edition of Saint- Ainant, with life, notes, &c , is that in the 
“ Bibliothtq.ue Elzevirienne ” hy M 0 L Livet (2 vols , Pans, 1S55) 

ST ANDEEWS, a city, royal buigli, university town, 
and seaport of Scotland, in the county of Fife, is situated 
on a bay of the German Ocean and on a branch of the 
North British Eailway, 9 miles east of Cupar and 11 
south-south-east of Dundee It occupies a platform of 
sandstone rock about 50 feet in height, running east and 
west and presenting to the sea a precipitous wall, which 
has been much encroached on by its action within recent 
years The piincipal streets (North Street, Market Street, 
and South Street) diverge from the cathedral and run east 
and west, and Queen Street runs south from the centre of 
South Street. Many new houses and villas have been 
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recently erected towards the south, north, and west. The 
prosperity of the city depends primarily on its educational 
institutions, especially the university. The goH links, 
which are considered the best in Scotland, and sea-bathing 
attract many residents and visitors. In the 16th century 
St Andrews was one of the most important ports north 
of the Forth, and is said to have numbered 14,000 inha- 
bitants j but it fell into decay after the Civil War, and, 
although it has much increased in the present century, its 
trade has not revived to any extent. The harbour, pro- 
tected by a pier 630 feet in length, affords entrance to 
vessels of 100 tons burden. The principal imports are 
wood and coals and the principal exports agricultural pro- 
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duce The herring and deep-sea fishing is carried on 
by about 170 fishermen The evidences of antiquity in 
the dweUing-houses aie coinpaiatively few The city was 
never surrounded by walls, but had several gates, of which 
that called the West Port still remains The most pro- 
minent rums aie those of the cathedral and the castle (see 
below) Among the modern public buildings are the town- 
hall (1858) m the Scottish baronial style, the golf club- 
house, the Gibson and fever hospitals, and the recreation 
hall (1884). The population of St Andrews in 1801 was 
only 3263, but by 1881 it had nearly doubled, being 6406. 
The parliamentary buigh in 1881 numbered 6458. 

The cathedial origmated partly m the piiory of Canons Regular 
founded to the south-east of the town hy Bishop Robert (1122-1159) 
Maitme, who wiote in the end of the 17th century, states that in 
his time some of the buildings weie entire and that considerable 
lemains of otheis existed, but neaily all tiaces have now disappeared, 
with the exception of poitions of the abbey wall and the aichways, 
now known as the “Pends,” forming the main entiance from the 
city Tlie wall is about three-quarteis of a mile long and bears 
tuiiets at intervals The cathedial was founded by Bishop Arnold 
(1159-1162), to supply moio ample accommodation foi the canons 
and for the celebiation of the worship of the see than was afforded 
by the cliureh of St Reguliis Of this older building in the Roman- 
esque style, probably elating from the 10th centmy, there remain 
the square tower, 108 feet in height, and the chon, of very diminu- 
tive piopoitions. On a plan of the town c 1530 a chancel appears 
beyond, and on seals affixed to the city and college charters there 
aie lepresentations of other buildings attached The cathedral which 
succeeded the church of St Regiilus is represented in full oiitlme 
in the plan of the town of 1530 It was constructed in the form 
of a Latin cioss, the total length of the building inside the walls 
being 355 feet, the length of the nave 200, of the choir and lateral 
aisles 62, and of the lady chapel at the eastern extremity 50 The 
width at the transepts was 166 feet and of the nave and choir 62 
According to Foulun the building was iounded m 1159 , hut before 
it was finished the see mtnesseil the succession of eleven bishops, 
the consecration taking place in the time of Bishop Lamberton 
(1297-1328) in 1318, when the ceiemoiiy was witnessed by Robert 
the Biuee When entire it had, besides a central tower, six turrets, 
of which tw^o at the eastern and one of the two at the western ex- 
tremity rising to a height of 100 feet still lemain The building 
was paitly destroyed by fiie in 1378, and the lestoration and further 
embellishment wei e completed in 1440 It was stripped of its altars 
and images in 1559 hy the magistrates and inhabitants of the city 
It IS believed that about the end of the 16th century the central 
tower gave way, carrying with it the north wall Since then large 
portions of the rums have been taken away for hnildmg piiiposes, 
and nothing was done to preserve them till 1826 The mincipal 
poitions now remaining, paitly Hormaii ancl partly Early English, 
are the eastern and western gables, the greater pait of the southern 
wall of the nave, and the western wall of the south transept 

Closely connected with the fortunes of the cathedral aie those of 
the castle, the picturesque rums of which are situated about 250 
yards noith-west of the cathedial, on a rocky promontory now 
much worn away hy the sea It is supposed to have been erected 
hy Bishop Roger about the beginning of the IStli century as an 
episcopal residence, and was stiongly foitified It was frequently 
taken by the English, and aftei it had been captured by the Scot- 
tish regent m 1336-37 was destroyed lest it should fall into their 
hands. Towards the close of the century it was rebuilt hy Bishop 
Trail in the form of a massive fortification with a moat on the 
south and west sides. James I spent some of his early years 
within it under the care of Bishop waidlaw, and it is supposed to 
have been the birthplace of James III From a window in the 
castle Cardinal David Beaton witnessed the hiiinmg of Wishart m 
front of the gate, and shortly afterwards he was muidorecl within 
it in his hedioom hy a party of Reformers The castle was taken 
fiom the conspuators hy the French, among the prisoners captured 
being John Knox Some years afterwards it was repaiied hy Arch- 
bishop Hamilton, hut in a less massive and substantial form It 
had m 1656 fallen into such disrepair that the town council ordered 
its “sleatts and timmer, redd and lumps” to be devoted to the 
repair of the pier at the harbour The principal remains are a por- 
tion of the south wall enclosing a square tower, the bottle dungeon 
below the noitli-west towei, the kitchen tower, and a curious sub- 
ten anean passage 

The toi\n church, formerly the church of the Holy Trinity, was 
originally founded in 1112 by Bishop Turgot The early bnddmg 
was a beautiful Horman structure, but at the close of the 18th 
century the whole, with the exception of little else than the square 
tower and spue, was le-eiected in a plain and ungainly style 
"Within the bhurch Knox preached the sermon which led to the 
stijjppmg of the cathedral and the destruction of the monastic 
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buildings It contains an elaboiate monuinent to Aichbi&liop 
Sliarp iTeai the soutb-west of the town is tbe ruined nortliein 
tian&ept of the chapel of the Dominican monastery founded by 
Bishop Wishart in 1274 , but all traces of the Observantine mon- 
asteiy founded about 1450 by Bishop Kennedy have disappeared, 
except the well The eliurch of St Mary on the rock erected by 
the Giddees is supposed to have stood on the Lady’s Giaignow 
covered by the sea, and the foundations of anothei, also dedicated 
to the Virgin, to the west of the haihour were discoveied in 1860, 
gmng the full outline of the ground-plan of the hiulding 

The univeiaity was possibly a development of the “schools” 
which were in existence as eaily as the beginning of the 12th 
century, and weie endowed by ceztain “lents and kune” payable 
to them from lands in the neighhomhood Its immediate origin 
was due to a society formed in 1410 by Lawrence of Lmdores, 
abbot of Scone, Richard Cornwall, aichdeacon of Lothian, 'Willaam 
Stephen, aftenvaicls archbishop of Dunblane, and a few others, for 
the instruction of all who chose to attend their lectuies A chaiter 
was granted in 1411 by Bishop Waidlaw, who attracted the most 
learned men in Scotland as professors, and bulls weie obtained 
fiom the pope m 1413 confiiming the charter and constituting it a 
shulium genet ale or university The lectures were deliveied in 
various parts of the toum until 1430, w'hen a building called the 
“pedagogy” to the Raculty of Aits was granted by the foiindei 
of the university St Salvator’s College was founded and iichly 
endowed by Bishop Kennedy in 1456 , twelve years later it was 
granted the powei to confer degrees m theology and philosophj^, and 
by the end of the century W’as regarded as a constituent pait of the 
university In 1512 the university received a fmthei addition hy 
the foundation of St Leonaid’s College by Pnor John Hepburn 
and Archbishop Alexander Stuart on the site of buildings which 
at one time weie used as a hosjutal for pilgiims In the same yeax 
Aichhishop Stuait nominally changed the oiiginal “pedagogy” 
into a college and annexed to it the parish ehur^ of St Michael of 
Tarvet , but its actual erection into a college did not take place 
until 1537 By a bull obtained from Paul III it was dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary of the Assumption The outline of 
the ancient structure is preserved, but the general character of the 
buildings has been much altered by vauous lestoiations They 
foim two sides of a quadiangle, the libiaiy and principal’s residence 
being on the north and the lecture-iooms and old dming-hall on 
the west The univeisity hbiary, which now includes the oldei 
college libiaiies, was founded about the middle of the 17th century, 
rebuUt in 1764, and improved in 1829 The lowei haU in the older 
part of the hiulding has been used as a provincial meeting-place 
for the Scottish parliament Wlien the constitution of the colleges 
was remodelled lu 1579 St Mary’s was set apait to theology , and 
in 1747 the colleges of St Salvator and St Leonard weie formed 
into the United College The buildings of St Leonard’s are now 
occupied as a high class school foi girls The college chapel is m 
rums The United College occupies the site of St Salvatoi’s Col- 
lege, hut the old buildings have been i amoved, with the exception 
of the college chapel, now used as the university chapel and the 
parish church of St Leonard's, a fine Gothic structure contaming 
an elaboiate tomb of Bishop Kennedy , the entrance gateway with 
the square clock tower using to a height of 152 feet , and the 
janitor’s house, with some class-rooms above. The modern build- 
ing, in the Blizahethan style, forming two sides of a quadrangle, was 
erected between the years 1827 and 1847 The Madras College was 
founded and endowed by Dr Andrew Bell It is attended by about 
700 pupils There are also several large boarding and day schools 

St Andiews (see Scotland) is said to have been made a bishopnc 
in the 9th oentuiy, and when in 908 the Pictish and Scottish 
Churches were united the primacy was transferred to it ftom Dun- 
keld, its bishops being henceforth known as bishops of Alban 
Turgot, who was appointed in 1109, was the first bishop who really 
filled the see It became an archbishopne dming the primacy of 
Patrick Graham (1466-78) This ceased m 1688 It was created a 
loyal burgh by David I iii 1124 The St Andrews distnct of 
burghs leturns one membei to the House of Commons 
Martme, Histonj and Antiquities of St Rule’s Chapel, St Andrews, 1787 , Grier- 
son, DehneahonsofSt Andrews, 1807, 3d eel 1838 , Reliqwim Dm Andrew, 1797 , 
Liber CartanLm Sancti Anireie, Bannatyne Club, 1841, Skene, “ Ecclesiastieal 
Settlements in Scotland," m Ptoo Soe Aniiq Scot , 1862 63, Histories of St 
Andrews by Lyon (1848) and Rogers (1849) , Skene, GeUvt Scottand (T F H ) 

ST ASAPH, a city and parliamentary borough of 
North Wales, in the county of Flint, is situated on an 
eminence in the Vale of Olwyd, near the junction of the 
Clwyd and Elwy, about 6 miles south-south-east of Hhyl 
and 6 north-north-west of Denbigh. It is somewhat irre- 
gularly built and has an antique appearance, On the 
brow of the hill is an eiicampuieut, Br on-y-Wylva^ supposed 
to have been occupied by the Homan forces under Suetonius 
Paulmus According to tradition the cathedral occupies 
the site of a church and monastery founded by St Kenti- 
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gem about 560, when he fled fiom Stiathclyde. It was 
originally called Llan-Elwy, the church on the Elwy It 
IS uncertain whether the first bishop was Kentigem oi 
Asaph, to whom Kentig'ern committed the charge of the 
church and monastery when he returned to Scotland The 
ancient wooden structure was burnt down by the English 
in 1246, and again in 1278 the same fate befell the 
building A third edifice was in great part destroyed 
during the wars of Owen G-lendower in 1402 The 
greater part of the present huilding was consti acted by 
Bishop Bedman about 1480 ; the choir and chancel undei- 
went restoiation from the designs of Sir Grilbeit Scott in 
1867-68, and the nave in 1875, when a new roof was 
added It is one of the smallest cathedials in Biitam, 
its total length being 182 feet, while the breadth across 
the transepts is 108 feet It is a plain ciuciform stiuctmo, 
chiefly Decoiated, but with some Early English portions, 
with an embattled tower, 97 feet in height, rising fiom 
the intersection of the nave and the tiansept In the south 
transept there is a libiary of neaily 2000 volumes, includ- 
ing some rare and valuable books The bishoji’s palace is a 
comparatively modern structure The town has a gi ammar- 
school (1882), county court ofiices, the union workhouse, 
and almshouses. The population of the borough (aiea, 
1165 acres) m 1881 was 1901 and of the paiish 3177. 

ST AUGUSTINE, a city of the United States, capital of 
St John’s county, Florida, has the distinction of being the 
oldest city m the States hmlt by Euiopeans, and has lo- 
cently become a popular winter watenng-placo By rail 
it is 36 miles south-east fiom Jacksonville It stands on a 
narrow sandy peninsula, not more than 1 2 feet above the sea, 
formed by the Matanzas and San Sebastian nvers, and is 
separated from the ocean by the noi thorn end oJ Anastasia 
Island The streets are very narrow, the piincipal thorough- 
fares being only 12 or 15 feet wide, and the balconies of 
the old houses often piroject so as almost to moot overhead 
Along the sea-fioiit for neatly a mile extends a gianitc- 
coped sea-wall (1837-43), which forms a fine promoiiado. 
At its noithein end stands the old fort of San Marco (now 
Fort Marion), a well-preserved specimen of Spanish military 
architecture (finished 1756), with moat and outworks, 
walls 21 feet high, bastions at the corners, heavy casemates, 
dungeons, and subterranean passages It is in the form 
of a trapezium, and covers about 4 acres. Liko most of 
the Spanish buildings, it is constructed of coquina, a curious 
shelly conglomerate from Anastasia Island, which was 
easily quarried, but grew very hard on exposure to the 
atmosphere. The same material was used for paving the 
streets, which were thus kept extremely clean and firm. 
At the southern end of the sea-wall is tlie old Franciscan 
monastery, now used as United States barracks Of the 
Spanish wall which ran across the peninsula and defended 
the city on the north side there only remains the so-called 
city gate In the centre of St Augustine is the Plaza do 
la Oonstitucion, which takes its name from the monument 
in the middle, erected in 1812 in memory of the Liberal 
Spanish Constitution On this square stand the cathedral 
(1793), with a Moorish belfry, the old governor’s palace, 
now used as a post-office and public library, and an Eiiisco- 
pal church in modern Gothic. Other buildings of nolo in 
the town are the convent of St Mary and the convent of 
the sisters of St J oseph Modern villas and hotels have 
recently been erected in various parts. Palmetto straw 
goods are largely manufactured in St Augustine, the 
palmetto being one of the characteristic features of the 
surrounding landscape, to which orange and lemon trees 
also contribute. The climate is remarkably equable, the 
mean temperature for winter being 58°, and for the other 
seasons 68°, 80°, and 71° respectively. Frosts seldom 
occur, though that of 1836 killed many of the orange- 
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trees In 1880 the total population of the city was 
2293, but 111 winter noithern visitois swell the number to 
7000 or 8000 

Menende 2 de Aviles ariived off the coast of Floiida on 28th August 
(St Augustine’s day) 1565, and accordingly he gave the name of that 
saint to the city ■which he shortly after waids founded His first act 
was to attack the I'leiich settlement on St John’s iivei, and tuo 
years later the French retaliated on St Augustine (see Fiohida, 
vol IX 340, and Ribault) In 1586 Drake attacked and plundered 
the town, and thioughoiit the 17th century it frequently suffered 
from the raids of Indians pirates, and the English settlers of South 
Carolina and Georgia Occupied hy the British from 1763 to 1783, 
it ultimately passed to the United States m 1821 Duimg the 
Civil Wai it changed hands three times. 

ST BAETHOLOMEW, or St BAETHiLEMY, a Erencb 
island of the West Indies, in the archipelago of the Antilles, 

IS situated m 17“ 55' 35" N lat and 63“ 60' 15" W. long, 
108 miles noith-north-west of Guadaloupe, of w-hich, poli- 
tically, it is a dependency In form it is very irregular 
and the surface is mountainous The soil, in spite of a 
scarcity of moisture, is not unfertile , and in some of the 
valleys the growing of vegetables is an important industry 
Bananas, cassia, tamarinds, and sassafras are exported 
In modern times zinc and lead ores have been found in the 
island, but they aie not woiked. Eocks and shallows 
make St Bartholomew difficult of access, and its port (Le 
Oardnage), though safe during the greater part of the year, 
is capable of leceiving only the larger class of coasting 
vessels The chief town is Gustavia, near the port The 
population was 2942 in 1883 

St Bartholomew, occupied hy the French in 1648, was ceded to 
Sweden in 1784 , hut it vas lestored to France hythe tieaty signed 
at Pans, August 1877, with the full approval of the inhabitants, 
who had lemaxned French in language and manneis Universal 
suffrage was introduced in 1830 and slavery abohshed in 1848 

ST BEIEUC, a town of France, chef-lieu of the depart- 
ment of cates du Nord, 295 miles west of Pans by the 
railway from Brest, at the junction of a branch to Vannes 
by Pontivy. It stands 290 feet above the sea, between 1 
and 2 miles from the English Channel, where L4gu6, op. 
the left bank of the Gouet, serves as its seaport About 
600 vessels, with an aggregate of 27,600 tons, enter or 
clear per annum , the local shipowners take part especi- 
ally in the Newfoundland and Iceland fisheries. St Bneuc 
is an old town with a considerable number of ^curious 
houses The principal articles of trade aie grain, flax, 
hemp, vegetables, honey, cider, butter, and eggs, which are 
despatched to England, and fish and game, which are sent 
in considerable OLuantities to Pans At the fairs in bygone 
days the Bieton women sold their hair for trifling sums 
Nurseries of some size exist at St Bneuc, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are quarries of blue granite, givmg employment 
to 300 workmen St Bneuc is the seat of a bishopric m 
the province of Eennes, and has a cathedral dating from 
the 13th century, but partially rebuilt in the 18th, and 
extensively restored recently The tombs of the bishops, 
the modern but delicately carved organ-loft, the tapestries, 
and the stained-glass windows deserve mention The old 
monasteiy of the Capuchins is occupied by the civil hos- 
pital The monastery of the Cordeliers contains the lyc4e, | 
a library of 30,000 volumes, and a museum of archaeology 
and natural histoiy, and the convent of the Ursubnes has 
been turned into barracks. The episcopal palace, the pre- 
fecture, and the town-house were formerly private mansions, 
a class of old buildings which is steadily being reduced in 
number by the opening of new streets A colossal image 
of the Virgin looks down upon the town, and the Dugues- 
chn boulevard, on the site of the ramparts, has a statue 
of that hero. The population in 1881 was 14,869 (com- 
mune 17,833). 

St Bneixo owes its origin and its name to the mismonary St 
Brioous, 'who came from Wales in the 5th centniy, and -whose tomh 
afterwards attracted crowds of pilgrims The place was defended m 


1375 by Oliviei de Clisson against the duke of Brittany, and again 
attacked by the same Clis&on iii 1394, the cathedial&ufleringgieatly 
in both sieges In 1592 the town was pillaged by the Spaniaids, 
in 1601 ravaged by tbe plague, and m 1628 sniiounded by walls, 
of -whicli no tiaees lemain Between 1602 and 1708 tbe states of 
Biittany seveial times met at St Bneuc, and dimng the Reign 
of Terroi Chouans and Blues earned on a ruthless conflict w ith 
each otkei 

ST CATHAEINES, a city and poit of entry of 
Ontario, Canada, and the capital of Lincoln county, is 
situated 12 miles north-west of Niagara Balls and 35 
south of Toronto (by water), on the Welland Canal and 
the Grand Trunk and Welland branch of the Grand Trunk 
Eailway It is celebiated for its artesian mineial wells, 
and contains a convent and a marme hospital The manu- 
facture of flour has long been a staple industry, and the 
abundant water-power is also ntihzed in cotton-miUs, 
machine-shops, agncultuial implement works, itc In- 
coipoiated as a town m 1845, St Cathaiines had in 1861 
a population of 6284, in 1871 of 7864, and in 1881 of 
9631 A city charter was gianted in 1875 

ST CHAMOND, a manufacturing towm of Erance, in 
the department of Loire, 7-|- miles east-north-east of St 
lltienne, at the confluence of the Janon with the Gier (an 
affluent of the Ehone), and on the railway from St liltienne 
to Lyons Besides working a considerable number of 
coal-mines, St Chamond employs twelve mills in the silk 
manufacture, and from 12,000 to 16,000 looms (mostly 
driven by hydraulic machinery) in lace-making, and has a 
I vaiiety of other manufactures The population was 1 4, 1 49 
in 1881 

St Chamond, founded in the 7th century by St Ennemond or 
Chamond, archbishop of Lyons, became the chief town of the 
Jan et, a little principality formed by the valley of the Gier Silk- 
mUliTig -was intioduced in the toivn m the middle of the 16th cen- 
tiuy by Gayotti, a native of Bologna, and perfected towards the 
beginning of the 19th by Richard Ohambovet Remains are found 
at St Chamond of a Roman aqueduct, which conveyed the wateis 
of the Janon along the valley of the Gier to Lyons. 

ST CHAELES, a city of the United States, the county 
seat of St Charles county, Missouri, is situated on the 
left or north bank of the Missouri 20 miles from its 
mouth, and 23 fiom St Louis by the St Louis and 
Omaha line of the Wabash, St Louis, and Pacific Eailway, 
which crosses the river by a great iron bridge 6535 feet 
long, erected in 1871 at a cost of $1,750,000. Besides 
one of the largest car-factories in the United States, the 
mdnstiial establishments of Bt Charles comprise tobacco- 
factories, flour-mills, hominy-mills, creameries, wooUen- 
factones, and breweries. St Charles College (Methodist 
Episcopal), chartered in 1838, the Lindenwood Female 
College (Presbyterian), the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
and the Eoman Catholic public library are the principal 
institutions. In 1850 the inhabitants numbeied only 
1498 j by 1870 they were 6570, and in 1880 5014 (m 
the township 8417) 

A Spanish post was established at St Charles in 1769 As a 
town it dates horn 1809 and as a city from 1849 The first State 
legislatuie of Missouri met m tlie town ip. 1821 and St Charles 
continued to be the State capital till 1826 

ST CHEISTOPHEE, or St Kitts, one of the Leeward 
Islands, West Indies, situated in 17“ 18' N lat and 
48' W long Its length is 23 miles, its greatest breadth 
5 mdes, and the total area 68 square miles Mountains 
traverse the central part fiom south-east to north-west, 
the greatest height, Mount Misery, being about 4100 feet 
above sea-level. On the seaboard is Basseterre, the capital, 
the outlet of a fertile plain, which contains the cffitivated 
" Q 78“ to 84 lahr 
qv) aa one colony, 
council (official and 
In 1883 the revenue 
33,000 respectively, 


land. The thermometer ranges iron 
St Christopher is united with Nevis ( 
with one executive and one legislative 
nominated) for the united presidency, 
and expenditure were £34,000 and £ 
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and the xmblie debt was £2500 The tonnage entering I 
and clearing was 307,000, and the imports and exports 
were valued at £190,000 and £240,000 lespeetively per 
annum The sugar exports amounted to 10,000 tons The 
population of the island was about 30,000 

ST CMIK, a borough of the United States, in Schuyl- 
kill county, Pennsylvania, 3 miles east of Pottsville on the 
Beading and Philadelphia Eailroad It mainly depends 
on its coal-mines. The population was 5726 in 1870 and 
4149 in 1880 

ST CLOUD, a village of Prance, on the left bank of 
the Seine, 7 miles west from the centre of Pans and 91- 
by the railroad from Pans to Yersailles, forming part of 
the canton of Sevres and of the arrondissement of Yer- 
sailles (Seme-et-Oise) Picturesquely built on a hill-slope, 
It overlooks the river, the Bois de Boulogne, and Pans , 
and, lying amid the foliage of its magnificent park and 
numerous vdla gardens, it is one of the favourite resorts 
of the Parisians The palace of St Cloud, which had been 
a summer residence for Napoleon I , Louis XYIII , Charles 
X, Louis Philippe, and Napoleon III, was burned by 
the Pnissians m 1870 along with part of the village. In 
spite of the damage inflicted on the park at the same 
period, magnificent avenues still make it one of the finest 
rural haunts in the neighbourhood of Pans It occuxnes 
a varied tract of 960 acres, and abounds in picturesque 
views. Every year in September a great fan, lasting 
three weeks, is held in the park ; and within its precincts 
are situated the new national Sevres porcelain manufac- 
ture and the Breteuil pavilion, the seat of the interna- 
tional metre commission St Cloud possesses a church, 
erected about 1865, in the style of the 12th century, with 
an elegant stone spire ; and heie too has been established 
the upper normal school (science and letters) for the 
training of teachers (male) for the provincial normal 
schools of primary instruction The |3opnlation in 1881 
was 4081, and 4126 in the commune. 

Clodoald or Cloud, mandsoa of Clovis, adopted the monastic life 
and left hia name to the spot wheie his tomb was discovered after 
the lapse of 1200 years, in a ciypt near the present eliiuch He 
had granted, the domain to the church of Pans, which possessed it 
as a fief till the 18th century At St Cloud Heniy III and the 
long of Navarre (Henry lY ) established their camp during the 
League for the siege of Pans ; and theie the former was assassmated 
by Jacques Clement The castle was at that time only a plain 
country house belonging to Pierre de Gondi, archbishop of Pans 
Louis XIY bought it for his brotbei, the duke of Oileans, who 
was the originator of the palace which penshed in 1870 Peter the 
Great of Russia was leceived theio in 1717 by the regent, whose 
grandson sold the palace to Mane Antoinette It was in the 
orangery at St Cloud that Boiiapaite executed the emp d'itat of 
18th Brumaire , and after he became emperor the palace was his 
favourite lesideiice, and there he celebrated his marriage with Maiie 
Louise In 1815 it was the scene of the signing of the capitulation 
of Pans j and in 1830 fiom St Cloud Ohailes X issued the oiders 
which biought about his fall Napoleon III. wan there when he 
leceived the senatnsconsult which lestoied the empire in his favour 
(1st December 1852). Seized by the Prussians at the commence- 
ment of the investment of Pans in 1870, St Cloud was sacked 
during the siege. 

ST OEOIX, or Sainte Ceoix, one of the Danish West 
India Islands, is situated between 17“ and 18“ N", lat., 
about 40 miles south-south-east of Bt Thomas Twenty- 
three miles long, and with a maximum width of 6 mules, 
it has an area estimated at 51,168 acres. Blue Mountain, 
the highest peak (1100 feet), lies m the range of hills 
running parallel with the coast in the western half of the 
island. The narrower eastern end is also hilly In the 
centre and towards the west the surface is undulating, 
and towards the south flat with brackish lagoons. With 
the exception of about 4000 acres, the soil is everywhere 
productive, but only about one-thircl of the area is de- 
voted to sugar-growing and one-sixth to pasture-land, the 
greater pait of the remainder being either worthless brush- 
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wood (the haunt of small deer) or scanty timber Besides 
httle Negio hamlets there are two garrison towns — Chris- 
tiansted (or popularly Bassin) on the noith coast, with a 
small harbour 16 to 16 feet deep at the entrance, and 
Frederiksted (popularly West End) on the west coast, 
with an open roadstead. The population of the island 
was 23,194 in 1860, 22,760 in 1870, and 18,430 in 1880 
This deciease is due to the comparative failuie of the 
sugar-crops. Destruction of the forests (or some unsus- 
pected cause) has brought diminished rainfall (from 20 to 
34 inches per annum) j and the belt of abandoned cane- 
ground has been steadily increasing. To help m checking 
this decay the Government constiuctecl (1876) a great 
central factory, to which the juice is conveyed from the 
plantations by a system of pipes Apart from the official 
element (mostly Danish), the white inhabitants of St Croix 
are almost wholly British either by birth or descent 

St Croix was diseoveied by Columbus on his second voyage^ In 
1651 Fiance entiu&ted it to the Knights of Malta, and in 1733 it 
was pui chased by Heninaik foi 750,000 livres (167,000 iixdollais) 

I Slaveiy was abolished in 1848, and coolies began to be employed 
in 1863 

ST OYB, Maeshal (1764-1830) See Gouviok St 
Cyr 

ST CYB-L’ECOLE, a village of France (Seine-et-Oise), 
2-V miles west of Yeisailles at the end of the old paik 
I of Louis XIY. It had only 2712 inhabitants in 1881, 
and Its importance is solely due to the famous mihtaiy 
school now established in the convent which Madame de 
Mamtenon founded for the education of noble young ladies 
m indigent circumstances It was hei e that Bacine’s I/si/ier 
and Athahe were first acted, having been written expressly 
for the pupils Madame de Maintenon’s tomb is still 
preserved in the chapel. The convent was suppressed at 
the Bevolution, and the gardens are now paitly tians- 
formed into parade-grounds Two advanced foits of the 
new enceinte round Pans are situated at St Cyr, 

ST DAYID’S, a village of Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 
and the seat of a bishopric, is situated in the valley of the 
Alan, 16 miles north-west of Haverfoidwcst, the nearest 
railway station, and 1|- miles east fioni the most westerly 
point of Wales By some it is supposed to be the Homan 
Menapia. It consists of straggling and somewhat mean 
houses, occupying the crest of the hill above the cathedral 
It was the birthplace of St David, the patron saint of 
Wales The see, which includes nearly the whole of South 
Wales, was founded at least not later than the 7tli century, 

[ Till the middle of the 12th century the bishops had 
archiepiscopal powers. The existing cathedral was begun 
I in 1180. Its tower fell in 1220, crashing through tho 
choir and transepts j when it was rebuilt the old western 
arch was retained About the time tho choir and tran- 
septs were repaired St Thomas’s chapel was added. In 
1248 an earthquake caused the walls of the nave to bulge. 
The chapels east of the presbytery were begun about this 
period, and the lady chapel between 3 296 and 1328. 
The aisles of the nave and of the presbytery wore raised 
by Bishop Gower (1328-1347), who set up the beautiful 
stone rood screen The great window in tho south tran- 
sept in the Perpendicular style was erected in 1384, and 
the roofs renewed in the Late Perpendicular between 1461 
and 1522. The west front was rebuilt by Nash about 
the end of the 18th century, and m 1862 extensive 
restorations, including the rebuilding of the two western 
piers of the tower and of the west front, were begun 
under the direction of Sir G. G. Scott. The cathedral 
contains the tomb of Edmund Tudor, father of Henry 
VII, and the shrine of St David. The total internal 
length of the building is 298 feet, the breadth of the nave 
with aisles) 70 feet, and the breadth of tho transepts 27 
eet 3 inches Parts of the rich interior decoration of the 
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nave are particularly worthy of notice To the north of 
the cathedral are the picturesque ruins of the chapel of 
St Mary’s College, founded in 1377 On the other side 
of the Alan are the remains of the bishop’s palace, a 
mastei piece of Bishop Gower, particularly noteworthy foi 
the beautiful arcade and parapet running lound the whole 
building It was partly unroofed by Bishoj) Barlow in 
1536 In the centre of the village stands the ancient 
cross, 28 feet high, the stejis of which were restored by 
Bishop Thirlwall in 1873 The place is without municipal 
government, its mayor being the officer of the bishop’s 
manorial court The population of the parish in 1881 
was 2053 

ST DENIS, a town of Erance, in the department of 
Seme, 4|- miles north of Pans by the Northern Eailway, 
which there divides into two branches leading respectively 
to Pontoise and Cieil, is now a great manufacturing centre 
for machinery, boats, railway carriages, chemical pioducts, 
printed goods, candles, beer, leather, and flour Many of 
the works are supplied with water from the Crould and 
the Bouillon, which there fall into the Seme , and a canal 
extends from the Seine to La Villette, the great inner 
harbour of Pans In 1881 the population was 43,127, 
The name and fame of the town are derived from the 
abbey founded by Dagobert on the spot where St Denis, 
the apostle of Pans, was interred (see below) The west 
front was built between 1137 and 1140 The right-hand 
tower IS almost pure Romanesque , that on the left was 
Gothic, and its spire \vas carried to a height of 280 feet, 
but It was struck by lightning in 1837 and its reconstruc- 
tion effected in so clumsy a manner that it had to be 
taken down till it was on a level with the roof of the 
nave The rose window, now occupied by a clock face, 
dates from the 13th century Under one of the thiee 
rows of arches above the main entrance runs an inscrip- 
tion recording the erection of the church by Suger vnth 
abbatial funds and its consecration in 1140 The porch 
formed by the first three bays of the church contains some 
remains of the basilica of Pippin the Short The nave 
proper (235 feet long and 57 wide) has seven bays, and 
dates, as well as most of the choir and transepts, from the 
reign of St Louis. The gallery of the triforium is of open 
work and is filled in with glass The secondary apse (rond- 
point) and its semicircular chapels (consecrated on 11th 
June 1144) are considered as the first perfected attempt 
at Gothic The transepts have fine 13th-eentuiy fagades, 
each with two unfinished towers, if the plan had been 
fully earned out there would have been six towers besides 
a central fl^che in lead In the chapels of the nave aie 
the tombs of Louis XII and Anne of Brittany (1591), of 
Henry II and Catherine de’ Medici, a masterpiece by 
Germain Pilon, of Louis of Oileans and Valentine of 
Milan, from the old church of the Celestines at Pans , of 
Erancis I and Claude of France, one of the most splendid 
tombs of the Renaissance, executed under the direction of 
Philibert Delorme , and that of Dagobert, which, though 
considerably dilapidated, ranks as one of the most curious 
of mediaeval (13th-century) works of art Indhe apse 
some stained glass of the time of Suger still remains 
The crypt dates partly from Charlemagne and partly from 
Suger In the centre is the vault where the coffin of the 
dead king used to lie until, to make room for that of his 
successor, it was removed to its final resting-place It is 
at present occupied by the coffin of Louis XYIII , the last 
sovereign whose body was borne to St Denis and the only 
one whose ashes have been respected Besides some fine 
statues, the crypt contains the Bourbon vault, in which 
were deposited the remains of Louis XVL and. Mane 
^.ntoinette, or at least whatever of them was recoverable 
from the cemetery of La Madeleine, where the ChapeUe 
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Expiatoire now stands The tieasury of St Denis has been 
despoiled of its richest possessions, including the books 
now in the National Library , but it still contains crosses, 
altar-pieces, and reliquaries, notably thot>e of St Denis 
and his two companions, Rusticus and Eleutherms, the 
three pations of the basilica The chapter of St Denis is 
usually composed of emeritus bishops with the title of 
canons; but the institution is about to be abohshed 
(1886) St Denis possesses a fine town-house and a poor- 
house (300 beds) Its three forts formed part of the 
Parisian enceinte in 1870-71, and from 23d to 26th January 
1871 the place was bombarded by the Prussians, who did 
considerable damage to the basilica 

St Denis, the ancient Catulliacum, as a town of no pretensions 
till the founding of its abbey The piocess of rebuilding begun 
in the 12th centuiy by Abbe Sugei \\as completed undei Philip 
the Bold. In the meantime St Louis caused mausoleums to be 
elected with figuies of the princes alieady buiied in the abbej' , 
and fiom his time onuaids to Heniy II eveiy monaicli in suc- 
cession had his monument Louis XIV lediiced the abbey to the 
lank of a piioiy , and at the Kevolution it was suppiessed, the 
tombs being \iolated and the chmch sacked (1793) Two years 
latei all the lemains and fragments that could be lecovered were 
collected in the mnseuin of the Petits Augustmea at Pans , but the 
hionze tombs had been melted dowm, the stained -glass windows 
shatteied, and laige numbers of interesting objects stolen or lost 
Napoleon established in the monasteiy a school foi daughters of 
the membeis of the Legion of Honoui, which has continued to 
flourish Louis XYIII caused all the articles belonging to St 
Denis to be biouglit back fiom the museums to theu ongiual site, 
and added numeious othei monuments fiom the suppiessed abbeys 
But it was not till* aftei 1848 that, under the intelligent direction 
of Viollot le Due, the damage inflicted by i evolutionist and unskil- 
ful lestoiei was lepaiied and the basilica lecoveied its original 
appeaiance Chailes the Bold instituted the famous fan of Laudit, 
which was transfeiied fiom the iieighbouiing plain to St Denis 
itself in 1552, and is still held in the town Sheep and paichment 
were foimeily the staples The abbey was pillaged by Charles the 
Bad, king of Navaire, in 1358, by the Burgundians and Flemings 
in 1411, and by the Fughsli in 1430 A sanguinary battle, in 
which the Catholic leader Constable Anne de Montmorency found 
victoiy and death, was fought between Huguenots and Catholics in 
the neighbouihood on 10th Novembei 1667 

ST DENIS, the capital of RfitriTioisr (qv) 

ST DIE, a town of France, chef-lieu of an arrondisse- 
ment and a bishop’s see m the department of Vosges, is 
situated on the right bank of the Meurthe, 1030 feet above 
tbe sea, on tbe railway from Lun4ville (32 miles north- 
west) to Epinal (38 miles south-west) One portion of the 
town was rebmlt after the fire of 1757 in the regulai and 
monumental style of Nancy, the other has a somewhat 
mean appearance Several Alsatian manufacturers havmg 
emigrated to St Di6 on the annexation of their country 
to Germany, the town has made great progress since 
1871, and now possesses weaving factories, bleachenes, 
hosiery factories, engineering works, a tile work, and an 
extensive brewery The cathedral has a Romanesque nave 
(10th century) and a Gothic choir, the portal, in red 
sandstone, dates from the 18th centuiy A fine cloister, 
recently restored and contaimng a beautifully executed 
stone pulpit, leads to the Petite ^glise or Notre Dame, a 
well-preserved specimen of early Romanesque. Other 
points of interest are the library, tbe museum, belonging 
to the Soci4te Philomathique Vosgienne, the large schools, 
and the pubhc fountains The town commands an exten- 
sive view of the Vosges and is a convenient centre for ex- 
cursions The population m 1881 was 12,677 (15,312 in 
the commune) 

St Die (Deodatum, Theodata, S Doodah Fanim) giew up round 
a monasteiy founded in the 6th centuiy by St Deodatus of Nevers, 
who gave up his episcopal functions m oidei to letue to this place 
In the 10th century the community became a chapter of canons , 
and among those who subsequently held the lauk of proyost oi 
dean weie Giovanni de’ Medici (afterwards Pope Leo X.) and several 
piinces of the house of Lorraine Among the extensive piivileges 
enjoyed by them was that of coming money Thou^ they co- 
opeiated in building the town walls, the canons and the dukes of 
XXI— 21 
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Loiiaine soon became rival competitois for tbe authoiity over St 
Die The mstitiition of a town council m 1628, and the establish- 
ment under King Stani&laus of a bi&hopiic which appiopiiated 
pait of then spiritual juiisdiction, eontiibuted gieatly to diminish 
the influence of the canons, and with the Kevolution they were 
completely sw exit away Diiimg the I7th centiuy the town w'as 
repeatedly sacked hy the Buigundians under Chailes the Bold, by 
the Krench, and by the Swedes It was also paitially destioyed 
by fire m 1065, 1155, 1554, and 1757 St Die was the seat of a 
lery early printing x^ess 

SAINTE-BEUVE, Charles Ahghstin (1804-1869), 
the most notable critic of our time, was born at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer on 23cL December 1804 He was a posthumous 
child, — ^his father, a native of Picardy, and controller of 
to-wm-dues at Boulogne, having married in this same year, 
at the age of fifty-two, and died before the birth of his son 
The father was a man of hterary tastes, and used to read, 
like his son, pencil in hand , his copy of the Elzevir edition 
of Virgil, covered with his notes, was in his son’s possession, 
and IS mentioned hy him m one of his poems Samte- 
Beuve’s mother was half English, — ^her father, a mariner of 
Boulogne, having married an Englishwoman The little 
Charles Augustin was brought up by his mother, who 
never remarried, and an aunt, his father’s sister, who 
hved with her They were poor, but the hoy, having 
learnt all he could at his first school at Boulogne, per- 
suaded his mother to send him, when he wms near the age 
of fouiteen, to finish his education at Pans He boarded 
wuth a M Landry, and had for a fellow-boarder and inti- 
mate fiiend Charles Heate, afteuvards fellow of Oriel 
College and member of parliament for the city of Oxfoid 
From M Landry’s boarding-house he attended the classes, 
first of the College Charlemagne, and then of the College 
Bourbon, winning the head prize for history at the first, 
and for Latm verse at the second In 1823 he began to 
study medicine, and continued the study with diligence 
and interest for nearly four years, attending lectures on 
anatomy and physiology and w'allang the hospitals But 
meanwhile a Liberal newspaper, the was founded in 

1827 by M Dubois, one of Samte-Beuve’s old teachers at 
the College Charlemagne M Dubois called to his aid 
his- former pupil, who, now quitting the study of medicine, 
contributed historical and hterary articles to the Olobe, 
among them two, which attracted the notice of Goethe, on 
Victor Hugo’s Odes and Ballads These articles led to a 
friendship with Victor Hugo and to Sainte-Beuve’s con- 
nexion with the romantic school of poets, a school never 
entiiely suited to his nature In the Globe appeared 
also his interesting articles on the French poetry of the 
16th century, which m 1828 were collected and published 
in a volume, and follorved by a ’second volume contain- 
ing selections from Eonsaid In 1829 he made liis first 
ventuie as a poet with the Yie, Pohzes, et Pensees de Joseph 
Delwme His own name did not appear; but Joseph 
Delorme, that “Werther in the shape of Jacobin aud 
medical student,” as Guizot called him, was the Samte- 
Beuve of those days himself. About the same tune was 
founded the Revue de Pans, and Samte-Beuve contributed 
the opening article, with Boileau for its subject In 1830 
came his second volume of poems, the GonsolationSf a 
work on which Samte-Beuve looked back in later life 
with a special affection To himself it marked and ex- 
pressed, he said, that epoch of his life to which he could 
with most pleasure return, and at which he could like best 
that others should see him But the critic in him grew 
to prevail more and more and pushed out the poet In 
1831 the Reme des Peihx Mondes was founded m rivalry 
with the Revile de Pans, and from the first Samte-Beuve 
was one of the most active and important contributors 
He brought out his novel of Yokipte in 1834, his third 
and last volume of poetry, the Pmsees d’Acydt, lu 1837. 
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He himself thought that the activity which he had in the 
meanwhile exercised as a critic, and the offence which in 
some quarters his criticism had given, were the cause of 
the less favourable reception which this volume received 
He had long meditated a hook on Port Royal At the 
end of 1837 he quitted France, accepting an invitation 
fiom the academy of Lausanne, where in a senes of lectuies 
his work on Port Royal came into its first form of being 
In the summer of the next year he returned to Pans to 
revise and. give the final shape to his woik, which, how- 
ever, was not completed for twenty years In 1840 M 
Cousin, then minister of public instruction, appointed him 
one of the keepers of the Jdazarm Library, an appointment 
which gave him rooms at the library, and, with the money 
earned by his pen, made him for the first time in his life 
easy in his circumstances, so that, as he afterwards used 
to say, he had to buy raie books lu order to spend his in- 
come A more important consequence of his easier cn- 
cumstances was that he could study fieely and largely 
He returned to Gxeek, of which a French schoolboy bungs 
from Ills lycee no gieat stoie With a Gieek teachei-, M 
Pantasides, he read and re-iead the poets in the original, 
and thus acquired, not, perhaps, a philological scholar’s 
knowledge of them, hut a genuine and invaluable acquaint- 
ance with them as literature His activity m the Revue 
des Peux Mwides continued, and articles on Homer, Theo- 
critus, Apollonius of Rhodes, and Meleager were fruits of 
his new Greek studies He wiote also a very good article 
in 1844 on the Italian poet Leopardi , hut in general his 
subjects were taken from the gieat literature which he knew 
best, that of his own country, — its hteratuie both in the 
past and in the contemporary present Seven volumes of 
‘‘Portraits,” contributed to the Revue de Pa') is and the 
Reme des Peux Mondes, exhibit Ins work m the ycais from 
1832 to 1848, a work constantly inci easing m range and 
value In 1844 he was elected to the French Academy 
as successor to Casimir Delavigne, and was received there 
at the beginning of 1845 by Victoi Hugo 

Fioni this settled and prosperous condition the revolu- 
tion of Febiiiary 1848 dislodged him. In Maich of that 
year was published an account of secret -service money 
distributed in the late leign, and Samte-Beuve was put 
down as having received the sum of one hundred fiancs 
The smallness of the sum would haidly seem to suggest cor- 
ruption , it appears probable that the money was given to 
cure a smoky chimney m his room at the Mazaiin Library, 
and was wiongly entered as secret -service money But 
Samte-Beuve, who piqued himself on his iudepeudcncc and 
on a punctilious delicacy in money matters, was indignant 
at the entry, and thought the proceedings of the ministor 
of public instruction and his officials, when he demanded to 
have the matter sifted, taidy and equivocal. He resigned 
his post at the Mazann and accepted an offer fioiii the 
Belgian Government of a chair of French literature in the 
university of Li4ge. There he gave the series of lectures 
on Chateaubriand and his contemporaries winch was after- 
wards (m 1861) published in two volumes. He liked Lidge, 
and the Belgians would have been glad to keep him, 
but the attraction of Pans carried him back there in the 
autumn of 1849. Louis Napoleon was then president. 
Disturbance was ceasing, a time of settled government, 
which lasted twenty years and corresponds with the second 
stage of Samte-Beuve’s literary activity, was beginning. 
Dr Ydron, the editor of the OonstiUdion'iiel, proposed to 
him that he should supply that newspaper with a literary 
article for every Monday, and thus the Causeries du 
Lundiyr&TQ started. They at once succeeded, and “gave 
the signal,” as Samte-Beuve himself says with truth, “ for 
the return of letters ” Samte-Beuve now lived m the small 
house in the Rue Mout-Parnasse (No, 11) which he occu- 
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pied for the remainder of his life, and where m 1850 his 
mother, from whom he seems to have inheiited his good 
sense, tact, and finesse, died at the age of eighty-six For 
three years he continued wilting every Monday for the 
Gonstihitionnel , then he passed, with a siTmlar engage- 
ment, to the Momteur In 1857 his Monday articles 
began to be published in volumes, and by 1862 formed a 
collection in fifteen volumes, they afterwards were resumed 
under the title of Nouveaux Lundis^ which now make a 
collection of thirteen volumes moie In 1854 M Fortoul 
nominated him to the chair of Latin poetry at the College 
of France His fiist lecture there was received with inter- 
ruptions and maiks of disapprobation by many of the 
students, displeased at his adherence to the empire , at a 
second lecture the interruption was renewed Sainte- 
Beuve had no taste for public speaking and lecturmg, 
his frontis molhties, he said, unfitted him for it He w^as 
not going to carry on a war with a party of turbulent 
students, he pioposed to resign, and when the minister 
would not accept his resignation of his professorship he 
resigned its emoluments The J&tude mr Vvrgile^ a volume 
published in 1857, contains what he had meant to be his 
first course of lectures He was still a titular official of 
public instruction , and in 1858 his services were called 
for by M Eouland, then minister of pubhc instruction, as 
a lecturer {maUre de confererLces) on French hterature at 
the lilcole Normals Sup4rieure This work he discharged 
with assiduity and success for four years In 1859 he 
was made commander of the Legion of Honour, having 
twice previously to 1848 refused the cross During the 
years of his official engagement his Monday contributions to 
ih^Momtew had no longer been continuous, but in 1862 
an arrangement was proposed by which he was to return 
to the GonsMiitionnel and again supply an article there 
every Monday He consented, at the age of fifty-seven, 
to tiy this last pull, as he called it, this “dernier coup de 
collier ” , he resigned his office at the ficole Normale and 
began the series of his Nouveaux Lundis They show no 
falling off in vigour and resource from the Gwuseries 
But the strain upon him of his weekly labour was great 
“ I am not a 'monsieur nor a gentleman,” he writes m 1864, 
“but a workman by the piece and by the hour” “I 
look upon myself as a player forced to go on actmg at an 
age when he ought to retire, and who can see no term to 
his engagement ” He had reason to hope for rehef Ex- 
cept himself, the foremost hterary men in France had stood 
aloof from the empire and treated it with a hostility more 
or less bitter He had not been hostile to it he had 
accepted it with satisfaction, and had bestowed on its 
official journal, the Momteur^ the lustre of his literature 
The prince Napoleon and the princess Mathilde were his 
warm friends A senatorship was mentioned , its income 
of £1600 a year would give him opulence and freedom 
But its coming was delayed, and the stiain upon him con- 
tinued for some time longer. When at last m Apnl 1865 
he was made senator, his health was already seriously com- 
promised The disease of which he died, but of which 
the doctors did not ascertain the presence until his body 
was opened after his death — the stone — ^began to distress 
and disable him. He could seldom attend the meetmgs 
of the senate , the part he took there, however, on two 
famous occasions, when the nomination of M Eenan to 
the College of France came under chscussion in 1867 and 
the law on the pi ess in the year following, provoked the 
indignation of the great majority in that conservative 
assembly It delighted, however, all who “belonged,” to 
use his own phrase, “ to the diocese of free thought and 
he gave further pleasure in this diocese by leaving at the 
beginning of 1869 the Momteur, injudiciously managed 
by the Government and M Eouher, and contributmg to a 
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Liberal journal, the Tempos His literary activity suffered 
httle abatement, but the attacks of his malady, though 
borne with courage and cheerfulness, became more and 
more severe Pain made him at last unable to sit to 
write ; he could only stand or he He died in his house 
in the Bue Mont Parnasse on the 13th of October 1869 
He had inherited an income of four thousand francs a year 
from his mother, and he left it six thousand , to the extent 
of eighty pounds a year and no further had literature and 
the senatorship emiched him By his will he left directions 
that his funeral was to be without religious rites, qmte 
simple, and with no speeches at the grave except a few 
words of thanks from one of his secretaries to those present 
There was a great concourse , the Paris students, who had 
formerly interrupted him, came now to do honour to biTn 
as a Liberal and a champion of free thought — a senator 
they could not but admit — undeniably, alas, a senator, 
but oA, si peu > Yet his own account of himself is the 
best and truest, — an account which lays no stress on his 
Liberalism, no stress on his championship of free thought, 
but says simply “ Devoted to my profession as critic, I 
have tried to be more and more a good, and, if possible, 
an able workman ” 

The work of Sainte-Beuve divides itself into three 
portions — ^his poetry, his criticism before 1848, and his 
ciiticism after that year His novel of Tolupte may 
properly go with his poetry 

We have seen his tender feehng for his poetry, and he 
always mamtained that, when the “ integrating molecule,” 
the foundation of him as a man of letters, was reached, 
it would be found to have a poetic character And yet 
he declares, too, that it is never without a sort of surprise 
and confusion that he sees his verses detached from their 
context and quoted in public and m open day. They do 
not seem made for it, he says This admirable critic 
knew, indeed, what a Frenchman may be pardoned for 
not wilhngly perceiving, and what even some Englishmen 
try to imagine that they do not perceive, the radical in- 
adequacy of French poetry. For us it is extremely 
interesting to hear Sainte-Beuve on this point, since it is 
to Enghsh poetry that he resorts in order to find his 
term of comparison, and to award the praise vhich to 
French poetry he refuses “Since you are fond of the 
poets,” he writes to a friend, “ I should hke to see you 
read and look for poets in another language, in English 
for instance There you will find the most iich, the most 
dulcet, and the most new poetical literature Our French 
poets are too soon read , they are too slight, too mixed, 
too corrupted for the most part, too poor in ideas even 
when they have the talent for strophe and Ime, to hold 
and occupy for long a serious mind” And again “If 
you knew English you would have treasures to draw 
upon They have a poetical literature far superior to 
ours, and, above all, sounder, more full Wordsworth is 
not translated , these things are not to be translated , you 
must go to the fountain-head for them Let me give you 
this advice learn Enghsh ” 

But, even as French poetry, Sainte-Beuve’s poetry had 
faults of its own Critics who found much in it to praise 
yet pronounced it a poetry “narrow, puny, and stifled,” 
and its style “ slowly dragging and laborious ” Here 
we touch on a want which must no doubt be recognized 
in him, which he recognized in himself, and whereby he 
is separated from the spirits who succeed in uttering 
their most highly inspired note and in giving then full 
measure, — some want of flame, of breath, of pinion. 
Perhaps we may look for the cause in a confession of his 
own “ I have my weaknesses , they are those which gave 
to King Solomon his disgust with everything and his 
satiety vsith hfe I may have regretted sometimes that 
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I -was thus extinguishing my fire, but I did not ever ' 
pervert my heart ” It is enough for us to take his con- 
fession that he extinguished or impaired his fire 

Yet his poetry is characterized by merits which make 
it readable still and readable by foreigners So far as it 
exhibits the endeavour of the romantic school m France 
to enlarge the vocabulary of poetry and to give greater 
freedom and variety to the alexandime, it has interest 
chiefly for readers of his own nation But it exhibits 
more than this It exhibits already the genuine Sainte- 
Beuve, the authoi who, as M Duvergier de Hauranne 
said in the Globe at the time, “ sent a sa maniere et ecrit 
comme il sent,” the man who, even in the forms of an 
artificial poetry, remains always “ un penseur et un homme 
d’espiit " That his Joseph Delorme was not the Werther 
of romance, but a Werther in the shape of Jacobin and 
medical student, the only Werther whom Sainte-Beuve hy 
his own practical experience really knew, was a novelty in 
French poetical literature, but was entirely characteristic 
of Samte-Beuve All his poetry has this stamp of direct 
deahng with common things, of plain unpretending reality 
and sincerity, and this stamp at that time made it, as 
Bdranger said, “b, kind of poetry absolutely new in France ” 
It found, therefore, with all its shortcomings, friends in 
men so diverse as Bbranger, Lamartine, Jouffioy, Beyle 
Whoever is mterested in Sainte-Eeuve should turn to it, 
and will be glad that he has done so 

It has been the fashion to disparage the criticism of the 
Cntiques et Pot ti aits Litthxm es, the criticism anterior to 
1848, and to sacrifice it, in fact, to the criticism posterior 
to that date Samte-Beuve has himself indicated what 
considerations ought to be present with us in reading the 
Critiques et Portraits^ with what reserves we should read 
them They are to be considered, he says, “ lather as a de- 
pendency of the elegiac and romanesque part of my work j 
than as express criticisms ” “ The Revue des Deitx Mondes/^ 
he adds, which published them, was young in those days, 
“mixed a good deal of its wishes and its hopes with its 
criticism, sought to explain and to stimulate rather than 
to judge The portraits there of contemporary poets and 
romance-writers can in general be considered, whether as 
respects the painter or as respects the models, as youth- 
ful portraits only; juvenis juvenem pinocit ” They have 
the copiousness and enthusiasm of youth , they have also 
its exuberance He judged in later life Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, more coolly, judged them differ- 
ently But the Critiques et Portiatts contain a number 
of articles on peisonages, other than contemporary French 
poets and lomance-writers, which have much of the sound- 
ness of his later work, and, in addition, an abundance and 
fervoiu’ of then own which are not without their attraction 
Many of these are delightful reading The articles on the 
Greek poets and on Leopardi have been already mentioned 
Those on BoileaUjMoliere, Daunou, and Fauriel, on Madame 
de la Fayette and Mademoiselle Aiss6, may be taken as 
samples of a whole group which will be found to support 
perfectly the test of reading, even after we have accustomed 
ourselves to the later work of the master May, his sober- 
ness and tact show themselves even in this earlier stage of 
his criticism, and even in treating the objects of his too 
fervid youthful enthusiasm A special object of this 
was Victor Hugo, and in the first article on him in the 
Portraits Coutempoiains we have certainly plenty of en- 
thusiasm, plenty of exuberance. We have the epithets 
“adorable,” “suWime,” “supreme,” given to Victor Hugo’s 
poetry, we aie told of “the majesty of its high and 
sombre philosophy " All this is in the vein of Mr George 
Gilfillan But the article next following this, and written 
only foil! years later, in 1836, is the article of a critic, 
and takes the points of objection, seizes the weak side of 
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Victor Hugo’s poetry, how much it has of what is “creux,” 
“ sonore,” “ artificiel,” “ voulu,” “ the^tial,” “ violent,” as 
distinctly as the author of the Gausenes could seize it 
“The Flank, energetic and subtle, who has masteied to 
perfection the technical and rhetorical resouices of the 
Latin literature of the decadence,” is a description never 
to be foigotten of Victor Hugo as a poet, and Samte-Beuve 
launches it in this aiticle, written when he was but thirty 
years old, and still a painter of “portraits de jeunesse” 
only 

He had thus been steadily working and growing , never- 
theless, 1848 is an epoch which divides two critics in him 
of very unequal value When, after that year of revolution 
and his stage of seclusion and labour at Liege, he came 
back to Pans in the autumn of 1849 and commenced in the 
Constitutionnel the Gausenes du Lundi, he was astonish- 
ingly matured Something of fervour, enthusiasm, poetry, 
he may have lost, but he had become a perfect ciitic — a 
critic of measure, not exuberant, of the centre, not pio- 
vincial ; of keen industry and cuiiosity, with “ Tiuth ” (the 
word engraved in English on liis seal) for his motto , more- 
over, with gay and amiable temper, his manner as good as 
his matter, — the “critique sounant,” as, in Chailes Mon- 
selet’s dedication to him, he is called 

Merely to say that he was all this is less convincing than 
to show, if possible, by words of his own, in what fashion 
he was aU this The root of everything in Ins criticism 
is his single-hearted devotion to truth What he called 
“fictions” in literature, in politics, in religion, weie not 
allowed to influence him Some one had talked of Ins 
being tenacious of a certain set of literary opinions “ I 
hold very little,” he answers, “ to literal y opinions , literary 
opinions occupy very little place in my life and m my 
thoughts What does occupy me seriously is life itself 
and the object of it ” “ I am accustomed incessantly to 

call my judgments in question anew, and to i e-cast my 
opinions the moment I suspect them to be without 
validity ” “ What I have wished ” (in Port Boyal) “ is to 

say not a word more than I thought, to stop even a little 
shoit of what I believed in certain cases, m order that my 
words might acquire moie weight as liistoiical testimony ” 
To all exaggeration and untruth, from whatever side it 
proceeded, he had an antipathy “I turn my back upon 
the Michelets and Quinets, but I cannot hold out my hand 
to the Veuillots ” When he was writing for the Momtmr 
he was asked by the manager of the paper to review a 
j book by an important personage, a contributor ; his answer 
IS a lesson for critics and paints him exactly. “ I should 
I like to say yes, but I have an insurmountable difficulty as 
to this author, he appears to me to compromise whatever 
I he touches, he is violent, and has not the tiadition of the 
[ things he talks about Thus his article on Condorcot, 
which the Mlomteur inserted, is odious and false ; one may 
be severe upon Condorcot, but not in that lone or in that 
note. The man has no insight — a defect wdiicli docs not 
prevent him fiom having a pen with which at a given 
moment he can flourish marvellously But, of himsolf, he 
IS a gladiator and a desperado I must tell you, my dear 
sir, that to have once named him with compliment in some 
article of mine or other is one of my self-reproachos as a 
man of letters Let me say that he has not attacked me 
in any way , it is a case of natural repulsion ” 

But Samte-Beuve could not have been the great critic 
he was had he not had, at the service of this his love of 
truth and measure, the conscientious industry of a Bene- 
dictine. “ I never have a holiday On Monday towards 
noon I lift up my head, and breathe for about an hour ; 
after that the wicket shuts again and I am in my prison 
j cell for seven days.” The Garneries were at this price 
They came once a week, and to write one of them as he 
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■wrote it wari indeed a week’s work The irresponsible 
indolent reviewei ” fehould read his notes to his friend and 
provider with books, M Paul Cheron of the National 
Library Here is a note dated the 2d of January 1853 
Good-day and a happy New Year To-day I set to work 
on Grimm A little dry, but after St Prancois de Sales” 
(his Monday article just finished) “one requires a little 
relief from roses I have of Giimm the edition of his 
Coi respondence by M Taschereau I have also the Memoirs 
of Madame d’^lpmay, "where there are many letters of his 
But it IS possible that there may be notices of him men- 
tioned in the bibliographical book of that German whose 
name I have forgotten I should like, too, to have th.Q first 
editions of his Goryespondence , they came out in successive 
parts ” Thus he prepared himself, not for a grand review 
aiticle once a quarter, but for a newspaper review once a 
week 

His adhesion to the empire caused him to be habitually 
represented by the Orleanists and the Bepubhcans as 
without character and patriotism, and to be charged with 
baseness and corruption The Orleanists had, in a great 
degree, possession of the higher press in Prance and of 
Enghsh opinion, — of Liberal English opinion more especi- 
ally And with English Liberals his indifference to parlia- 
mentary government was indeed a grievous fault m him , 
“you Whigs,” as Oroker happily says, “are like quack 
doctors, who have but one specific for all constitutions ” 
To him eithei the doctrine of Enghsh Liberals, or the 
doctrine of Bepublicanism, apphed absolutely, was what 
he called a “fiction,” one of those fictions which “always 
end by obscuring the truth.” Not even on M de Tocque- 
ville’s authority would he consent to receive “les hypotheses 
dites les plus honorables,” — “the suppositions which pass 
for the most respectable ” All suppositions he demanded 
to sift, to see them at work, to know the place and time 
and men to which they were to be aiiplied Por the 
Prance before his eyes in 1849 he thought that sometlnng 
“solid and stable” — un mur^ “a wall,” as he said — ^was 
requisite, and that the government of Louis Napoleon sup- 
plied this wall But no one judged the empiie more inde- 
pendently than he did, no one saw and enounced its faults 
more clearly, he described himself as being, in his own 
single person, “the gauche of the empire,” and the descrip- 
tion was just. 

To these merits of mental independence, industry, 
measure, lucidity, his criticism adds the merit of happy 
temper and disposition Goethe long ago noticed that, 
whereas Germans reviewed one another as enemies whom 
they hated, the critics of the Globe reviewed one another 
as gentlemen. This arose from the higher social develop- 
ment of Prance and from the closer relations of literature 
with life there But Sainte-Beuve has more, as a critic, 
than the external pohteness which once at any rate dis- 
tinguished his countrymen he has a personal charm of 
manner due to a sweet and humane temper. He com- 
plained of un peu de duret%, “ a certain dose of hardness,” 
in the new generation of writers The personahty of an 
author had a peculiar importance for him; the poetical 
side of his subjects, however latent it might be, always 
attracted him and he always sought to extricate it. This 
was because he had in himself the moderate, gracious, 
amiably human instincts of the true poetic nature. “Let 
me beg of you,” he says in thanking a reviewer who praised 
him, “to alter one or two expressions at any rate I can- 
not bear to have it said that I am the first in anything 
whatever, as a writer least of all , it is not a thmg which 
can be admitted, and these ways of classing people give 
offence ” Literary man and loyal to the Prench Academy 
as he was, he can yet write to an old fiiend after his 
election : “ All these academies, between you and me, are 
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pieces of childishness , at any rate the French Academy 
IS Our least quarter of an hour of solitary reverie or of 
serious talk, yours and mine, in our youth, was bettei em- 
ployed , but, as one gets old, one falls back into the power 
of these nothings , only it is well to know that nothings 
they are ” 

Perhaps the best way to get a sense of the value and 
extent of the work done in the last twenty years of his 
life by the critic thus excellently endowed is to take a 
single volume of the Causeries du Lunch, to look through 
its hst of subjects, and to remember that with the quali- 
ties above mentioned all these subjects are treated Any 
volume will serve , let us take the fourth This volume 
consists of articles on twenty-four subjects Twenty of 
these are the following — Mirabeau and Sophie, Montaigne, 
Mirabeau and Comte de la Marck, Mademoiselle de Scudery, 
Andr6 Chenier as politician, Saint-Evremond and Ninon, 
Joseph de Maistre, Madame de Lambert, Madame Necker, 
the Abbe Maury, the Due de Lauzun of Louis XVI ’s reign, 
Mane Antoinette, Buffon, Madame de Maintenon, De 
Bonald, Amyot, Mallet du Pan, Marmontel, Chamfort, 
Euhlifere iHmost every personage is French, it is true , 
Sainte-Beuve had a maxim that the critic should prefer 
subjects which he possesses familiarly But we should re- 
cognize more fully than we do the immense importance 
and interest of Prench literature. Certain productions of 
this hterature Mr Saintsbuiy may misjudge and over- 
praise , but he is entirely right in insisting on its immense 
importance More than any modern literature it has been 
m the most intimate correspondence with the social Me 
and development of the nation producing it Now it so 
happens that the great place of France in the world is 
very much due to her eminent gift for social hfe and 
development ; and this gift Prench literature has accom- 
pamed, fashioned, perfected, and continues to reflect. This 
gives a special interest to Prench literature, and an interest 
mdependent even of the excellence of individual Prench 
writers, high as that often is And nowhere shall we find 
such mterest more completely and charmmgly brought out 
than m the Gaimnes du Lundi and the Nouveaux Lundis 
of the consummate critic of -whom we have been speaking 
As a guide to bring us to a knowledge of the Prench 
genius and literature he is unrivalled, — ^perfect, so far as 
a poor mortal critic can be perfect, in knowledge of his 
subject, m judgment, in tact, and tone. Certain spirits 
are of an excellence almost ideal m certam lines , the 
human race might willingly adopt them as its spokesmen, 
recognizing that on these hues their style and utterance 
may stand as those, not of bounded individuals, but of the 
human race. So Homer speaks for the human race, and 
with an excellence which is ideal, in epic narration, 
Plato in the treatment at once beautiful and profound 
of philosophical questions, Shakespeare in the present- 
ation of human character, Voltaire in light verse and 
ironical discussion A hst of perfect ones, indeed, each 
in his own line ' and we may almost venture to add 
to their number, in his hue of literary criticism, Samte- 
Beuve ^ (m a) 

SAINTE-CLAIBE DEVILLE, I^Itienots Hbnei (1818- 
1881), French chemist, was born on 11th March 1818 in 
the island of St Thomas, West Indies, where his father was 
French consul He was educated m Paris along with his 
elder brother Chailes at the ColMge Rolhn. In 1844, 
having graduated as doctor of medicine and doctor of 
science, he was appointed dean of the new faculty of science 
at BesanQon by Thenar d In 1851 he succeeded Balard 
in the J^cole Normals and in the Sorbonne He died at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine on 1st July 1881 

Samte-Clane Denlle began bis experimental work m 1841 with 
investigations on oil of tuipentme and balsam of tolu, in the course 
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of "wliich lie discovered "tlie liydio-caibon. toluene But lie soon, 
abandoned oiganic cliemi&tiy, and bis most impoitantuoik in 
inorganic and tliermal ebemistiy In 1850 lie discoveied 
dious nitric acid, a substance interesting not only in ifeelf but as 
the first obtained of an. important group, the so cjdled anby- 
dndes ” of the monobasic acids In 1S55 he succeeded m obtaining 
alumuiinm in mass This metal, of uhich clay is the lijdiated 
silicate, is of couise one of the most abundant of metals, but uas 
not obtained ui the metallic state until "Wohler in 1827 decomposed 
its chloride by means of potassium The aluminiuin. thus prepaied 
was 111 the form of a fine powdei, and, although the isolation of 
the metal was of gieat theoretical impoitance, theie did not seem 
much pi ospect of a practical application of the dmcoveiy In 1845 
Wohler leturned to the subject and by using laige quantities ot 
mateiial obtained small globules of an obviously metallic charactei 
Demlle, who knew only "Wohlei’s papei of 1827, set to work to 
prepare aluiiuniuin) not for the sake of the metal itself, but 'witli 
the vieM of piocuiing by the action of aluminum on chlonde of 
alunimmm a lower chloude fiom winch a series of new compounds 
coiresponding to the ferrous salts might be obtained He did not 
succeed in this, hut he did succeed in pioducmg globules of alumi- 
iiiiini of considerable size This led him to perfect the process, ana 
ultimately he devi&ed a method by vrhch alummutm could be pie- 
pared on a large scale The first use to which he put the metal 
was to make a medal with the name of Wohlei and the date 1827 
In connexion with the pieparation of aluminium may be mentioned 
Daville’s investigations, paxtly with 'Wohlei, into the allotropic 
forms of silicon and boron 

Along with Debiay, Deville studied the platinum metals , their 
object was on the one hand to piepaie the six metals in a state of 
pmity and on the other to obtain a suitable metal foi the standaid 
metre In the eouise of these mvestigations laige quantities of 
platinum and of the alloys of platinum and indium were fused and 
cast,’- and the methods used foi obtaining the necessary high 
tempeiatuies were applied to the fusion of other lefiactoiy metals, 
such as cobalt, nickel, chromium, and manganese 

Along with Troost, Deville devised a method for detei mining 
the density of vapours at very high tempeiatuies and applied it 
to the cases of sulphur, selenium, telliuium, zinc, cadmium, and 
many other substances boiling at tempoiatures up to 1400“ 0 The 
interesting and important lesults have been already described (see 
Chemistry and lIoEEctrLE) Deville made a laige number of 
ingenious e'^penmeuts on the aitiflcial production of mmeials. 
Among these may he specially mentioned the foimation of apatite 
and isomoiphous mineials and of ciystallized oxides Deville and 
Caron found that when the vapoui of a metallic fluoiide sets on 
fused boracic acid the fluorine and the oxygen change places, a 
metallic oxide lemams in ciystals, wdiile the gaseous fluoiide of 
boion escapes In this way they prepaied coiundnm (ciystallized 
oxide of alumimum) and sappniie, luhy and emeiald, colomed 
loxins of corundum were obtamed by mixing small quantities of 
fluoiide of chromium with the fluoiide of aluminium. Anothei 
method discovered by Deville for the piepaiation of crystallized 
oxides is of great interest When an amorphous oxide — such as. 
amorphous feme oxide— is heated to redness and exposed to a slow 
cuiient of hydioohloiic acid gas, it giadually changes into a ciystal- 
hne oxide of the same composition In this way Deville obtained 
luematite, tinstone, periclase, and other crystalline oxides This 
conversion of an amoiphous into a crystallme substance -without 
change of composition, by the action of a gas (in this case hydro- 
cMoiic acid) which itself undeigoes no change, is one of those 
mysterious piocesses which used to be refen ed to a “catalytic 
foice” or called “actions by contact ”j like many such actions, 
this lias been shown by Deville to belong to the same class of 
phenomena as dissociation 

This lends us to Deville ’s greatest contiibutioa to geneial 
chemistry Many chemical actions have been long known which 
take place either ui the one oi the otliei sense accoidmg to ceitain 
conditions Boi instance, if a tube containing metalliciion is heated 
to redness and steam passed thiougli it, water is decomposed, black 
oxide of non is foimed, andhydiogen escapes If, on the othei hand, 
the tube is Ailed -«uth black oxide of non and hydi'ogeu passed 
through, the oxide is leduced and watei is formed. Both of these 
opposite changes occui at the very same temperature. Again, a 
solution of sulpli-hydiate of potassium is completely decomposed 
by passing a cunent of caibonic acid gas tluough it foi a suffloient 
time, siilphmetted hydrogen being given off and bicaibonate le- 
maining in solution But exactly the oppsxte happens if we begin 
with bicaibonate and pass sulphuietted hydrogen gas through, it 
caihonic acid gas escapes and the solution ultimately contains 
nothing but sulph- hydrate An impel feet, unsatisfactoiy ex- 
planation of some of the phenomena of winch these are examples 
was given by Bertliollot , it lemaiiied for Deville to give a geneial 
theory and show then i elation to such physical phenomena as 

1 The metae commission fused a quarter of a ton of the alloy at a smgle 
operation 


evaporation and condensation This he did by his expeiimental 
woik on “Dissociation” and hi& theoietical discussion ot the facts 
in papers published in the Comptes Mencius He gave a veiy cona- 
pleU and cleai account of the whole subject in a lectiue delivered 
hefoie the Chemical Society of Pans m 1866 

As illustiations we shall take a few cases as diffeieiit fiom one 
another as possible , „ , i . 

It has long been known that caiboiiate of lime— limestone 
when heated is decomposed into quicklime and eaibomc acid gas, 
and that this decomposition takes qilace the moie quickly the more 
thoioughly the caibonic acid pioduced is lemovecl Sii James HaJl 
showed that, xf the carbonate of hme is heated in a closed vessel 
strong enough to resist the piessuie of the caibonic acid gas, it can 
be fused, only a small pait undei going decomposition Deville 
examined this i elation quantitatively and showed thatj if in a closed 
vessel we have quicklimej carbonate of lime, and caibonic acid gas, 
the pressuie of the carianic acid gas depends on the tempeiatuie 
only, and is quite independent of the quantity of the quicklime oi 
of the caibonate of lime, as long as theie is some, however little, 
of both, and is also quite uninfluenced by the pieseiice of other 
erases It will he seen that this case exactly lesembles that of the 
evapoiation of watei In a closed vessel containing liquid watei 
and watei -vapour the piessuie of the ivatei -vapour depends on the 
temperatme only and is independent of the quantity of liquid vatei, 
as long as there is any, and is not influenced by the piesoiice ot 
othei gases In both cases, if we distiub the eqiuhhiuuii and then 
leave things to themselves the equilibnum is lestored It in tho 
first case we dimmish the piessme of the caihomo acid gas, some 
carbonate of lime decomposes, yielding caibomo acid gas uniil tho 
piessuie IS laised to what it was , if we mciease the pie&suie, some 
of the caibonic acid comhuies with quicklime until the pres&uie is 
reduced to what it was befoie In the second case, if w^o dimmish 
the piessure, some of the liquid watei evapoiates , if we increase it, 
some of the watei -vapour condenses, and so the jiiessiue is le&tored 
Rise of tempeiatuie causes in the one case evapoiation of W'ater, ui 
the othei decomposition of carbonate of lime,- — in both in ci case of 
piessure Low'eiing of tempeiatuie causes in the one case condensa- 
tion of watei -vapoiu, in the other combination of qmcldmio and 
carbonic acid gas,— in both diminution of piessuie 

As a second instance we may take the dissociation of watei J ust 
as w'atei -vapour condenses into liquid watei luidor certain condi- 
tions, but always with the evolution of heat (latent heat of vajioui), 
so the mixtiue of oxygen and hydiogoii in the proper pi opoitioii to 
foim W'ater comhuies, uiidei ceitaiii conditions, to form wator-vapoui, 
but always with the evolution of heat (heat of coiiibiiiatioii) In 
both cases we have change of state but no change of composition, 
and m both wm have evolution of heat In the flist case wo can 
xeveise the piocess . heat the liquid water, heat becomes latent, 
liquid watei changes into watei -vapoiu Theie isacoitaiif delunto 
pres&uie of water- vaponi coiiesjionding to tho tenipoiaturo raise 
the teinperatuie, moie w-atcr ovapioiatos, the piessure oi W'.itoi- 
vapour increases It occuiied to Deville, to whom bolli changos 
weie equally physical, that in the second case tho piocess should 
be leversiblo also,— that on lioatmg the ivatei -vapour li ought to 
decompose into oxygen and hydiogon, heat disapipeaung hoio also, 
and that, as there is a definite iires&uro of water- vapoui corrospoud- 
mg to the tempeiatiira (often called the tension of wator-vapour), so 
theie slionld he a definite latio of the pressure of hydrogen luul 
oxygen, to -tliat of water- vapour (the tension of dissociation). Do vill o 
showed m the most conclusive manner that tins is the case and 
devised ingenious axTaiigemoiits foi pioving the actual oceurronco 
of dissociation 

Anothei case veiy fully investigated by Deville is that already 
meutioued, — viz , the action of water -vapour on non, uiul ol 
hydiogen on oxide of non. Ho show'ed that, for a fixed tonipor- 
atuie, watei-vapom and hydiogen aro ni equilibrium in prosciico of 
iron and oxide of non when tho pressures oi the t-\vo ga&oa, hydrogen 
and water-vapom, aro in a certain ratio quite indepoiuloul of tliu 
quantity of the iron oi of tho oxide of iron, as long as there is some 
of each. If the latio is changed, say by increasing the jncfosuro of 
the watei -vapour, chemical action takes qilaco watoi is dcoouiposcnl, 
oxide of iron is formed, and hydrogen sot fico Again, if tho iiressuro 
of the water-vapour is diminished, pait of the hydiogen acts on oxide 
of u'oii, 1 educing it and forming water. In both cases tho ratio ol 
pressures is lestoied. This gives an easy explanation of ilio appa- 
lently anomalous results mentioned above When a cm i out of 
hydrogen is passed over oxide of non the water- vapour produced 
IS swept away as fast as it is formed , the ratio of tlio pressure of 
hydrogen to that of w^atcr- vapour is therefoxo always groatoi than 
that requued for equilibrium and reduction of iron, and fonnatioii 
of watei goes on continuously until all the oxide of iron is reduced. 
In the same way, a current of water- vapour oarrios away ih o hydrogen 
as fast as it is produced ; the ratio of the pressure of hydrogen to 
that of water -vapour is always loss than -tliat required for equib- 
briurai, and the oxidation of iron and xnoduotion of hydrogen goes 
on until no metallic non remains, Exactly tho same explanation 
1 applies to the action of carbonic acid gas on solution of sulph- 
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hydiate of potassium, and of sulphuietted liydiogen on solution of 
liicai donate of potassium Equilibiium lesults nhen the piessuies 
of the gases aie in a ceitaiii latio , if the equilibimm is distiiihed 
chemical action takes place in the direction which tends to lestoie 
the equilibrium by lepioducmg the ratio of piessuies 

The appaiatus devised by Deville foi detecting and nieasuiing 
dissociation illusti ates his i emarkable ingenuity AVe shall instance 
only one example in addition to those alieady mentioned 

One of the great difficulties in obseiviiig dissociation depends on 
its leveisible cliaiactei A compound may indeed decompose when 
raised to a high tenipeiatiiie , but, if, as we cool it again, leunion 
occuis, it IS not easy to piove that any chemical change took place 
One of the nays in which Deville got ovei this difficulty was by the 
use of Ins “hot and cold tube ” Inside a porcelain tube lie placed 
a metal tube of smallei diameter, so that then axes coincided, leaving 
an aiiniilai space between them This aiiiiulai space was closed at 
both ends, but, by means of side tubes iieai the ends, could be 
filled with any gas, oi a cm rent of gas could be passed thiough it 
The poicelaxn tube was raised to a high tempeiatme by being placed 
111 a furnace, while the internal metal tube was kept cold by iiinnmg 
watei thiough it. By this means he pioved the dissociation of 
caiboiiic acid gas, caihomc oxide, and sulphmous acid gas, — the 
caibon oi siilphui being deposited on the outei wall of the cold 
internal tube, and thus kept at a tempeiature below that at which 
lecombination could take place 

Deville’s ohseivations on dissociation and his generalizations fiom 
them* have a veiy diiect bearing on the kinetic theoiy of gases, and 
it IS a fact of inteiest lu the histoiy of science that Deville did not 
recognize the validity of that theory Oui estimate of the inge- 
nuity, skill, and patience shown ui his expeiimental woik, and of 
the genius and sound judgment ivhich dueeted his theoietical 
conclusions, is peiliaps laised when we lecollect that he was neitliei 
led 111 the fiist noi biassed in the second by ideas deiived fiom 
the kinetic theoiy, and his hostile or at least neiitial attitude 
towards it gives peihaps gi eater value to the evidence that his woik 
has contiibuted to its soundness 

Deiille’s worlds weie publislied in the Annalea de Cliimie et de Physique md. 
in the Comytes liendus He fiirthei published a volume, entitled De I'Alimi 
mum, sea Propnetes, &o , Pans, 1859, and the lectuie On Dissociation already 
lefeuedto (A O B ) 

STE MARIE-AXJX-MINES See Mareirch. 

SAINTES, a town of France, the chef-lien of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Charente-Inferieuie, on 
the left bank of the Chaiente, 88 feet above the sea and 
45 miles south-east of La Eochelle by the railway from 
Nantes to Bordeaux It occupies a delightful position 
and is of interest for its Roman remains Of these the 
best preserved is the triumphal arch of Oeimamcus, 
although it has been removed and rebuilt stone by stone 
The amphitheatie is largei than those of Nimes, Boideanx, 
and Pompeii, and in area (89 of an acre) is surpassed only 
by the Colossenin The external elhpse was 436 feet long 
and 3 5 4 bi oad Rubble embedded in cement is the material 
of the building, which dates piobably fiom the close of the 
1st or the beginning of the 2d century Measures have 
been taken to keep the inins, now made picturesque by 
trees, from furthei injury or decay The capitol was 
destroyed after the capture of the town from the English 
by Charles of Alengon, brother of Phihp of Yalois, in 1330 
An ancient hypogseum is still preserved, as well as numer- 
ous traces of the channels by which water was conveyed 
to private houses. The antiquaiian museum contains 7000 
medals and numerous sculptured pieces. Saintes was a 
bishop’s see till 1790, the cathedral of St Peter, rebuilt 
at the close of the 12th century, was almost destroyed by 
the Huguenots in 1568. As rebuilt between 1582 and 
1586 the interioi of the church has an unattractive appear- 
ance The tower is 236 feet high The chnich of St 
Eutropms (which was founded in the close of the 6th 
centuiy, rebuilt in the 11th, and had its nave destroyed m 
the Wars of Rehgion) stands above a very interesting weH- 
lighted crypt, the largest in France after that of Chartres, 
adorned with richly sculptured capitals and containing the 
tomb of St Eutropms (4th or 5th century) Notre Dame, 
a sjilendid example of the aichitecture of the 11th and 
12th centuries, with a noble lound clock-tower, is unfortu- 
nately occupied by the military authorities, who have 
divided and mutilated the inteiior. The town, which was 
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at one time at the head of the department, is still the seat 
of the courts of assize and has a court-house Other public 
buildings are a town-house (Renaissance), a hospital, and 
a library. Small vessels ascend the river as far as Saintes, 
which has an advantageous situation between Angouleme 
and Cognac higher up and Taillebourg and Rochefort 
farther down, and is the seat of iron and copper foundries, 
factories for agricnltuial instruments, cooperages, and skin- 
diessing establishments The population in 1881 was 
13,341 (15,763 in the commune). 

Samtes (Mediolanum oi Mediolanium), tlie capital of theSantones, 
was a flouiisliing town befoie Caesai’s conquest of Gaul Chris- 
tianity was mtioduced by St Eutioxims, its fiist bisliop, in the 
middle of the 3d centmy Chailemagne lebuilt its catliedial The 
Noimans burned the town m 845 and 854 Eichaid Cceur de Lion 
foitified himself within its walls against his fathei Henrj II , who 
captmedit aftei adestiuctive siege. It was not till the leign of 
Chailes Y that Samtes was pei inanently recovei ed from the English 
The Piotestants did gieat damage during the AVars of Religion. 

ST lilTIENNE, an mdustnal and manufacturing town 
of France, chef-lieu of the department of Loire, 312 miles 
south -south -east of Pans and 36 miles south -south -west 
of Lyons by rail, with a branch line to Le Pny. The 
coal-field of St ^Itieune is the richest m France after that 
of Valenciennes and Pas de Calais, giving employment to 
12,000 mineis and 5000 woikmen at the pit-heads There 
aie 64 concessions worked by 28 companies, extending over 
an area 20 miles long by 5 in width , the mineral is of 
two kmds, — smelting coal (said to be the best in France) 
and gas coal, the yearly outimt is between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 tons, but with a tendency to decrease In the 
metallurgic establishments of the arrondissement, which 
extend all the way along the railway from Fiiminy to 
Rive-de-Giei, 5540 woikmen are employed, and in 1882 
61,127 tons of cast metal, 68,445 tons of iron, .10,815 
tons of sheet-iron, and 131,563 tons of steel of all 
kinds were manu- 
factured The last- 
named industry, 
carried on accord- 
ing to the Besse- 
mer and Martin 
processes, yields 
neaily a third of 
the whole French 
pi oduction of steel 
Mihtaiy and naval 
material, railway 
plant, and articles 
of general mer- 
chandise aie all 
made at St Etienne, 
and its name is 
especially associ- 
ated with large 
castings, bomb- 
proof plates, ship- 
armour, masts, and 
pieces of machin- 
ery. The national 
gun-factory, under 
the direction of artillery officers and employing 4300 
workmen, is almost exclusively devoted to the produc- 
tion of rifles and revolvers for the army, A certain 
number of gun-makers not engaged in the factory turn 
out from 80,000 to 90,000 firearms (hunting -pieces, 
revolvers, &c ) per annum Hardware is manufactured 
by 60 firms, employing 7000 workmen (who are not, how- 
ever, exclusively occupied with this department) ; leading 
articles are locks (known as Forez locks), common cutlery, 
files, nails, bolts, anvils, vices. Hemp cables for mines, 
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hats, pottery, and lime are among the misceHaneous manu- 
tactured products of the town, which is besides a great 
centre of the ribbon tiade, with a testing-house (condition) 
for examining the silk. From 500 to 600 tons of silk, 
valued at Jl, 200, 000 to ^£1, 400, 000, are used per annum, 
and the manufactured articles reach a value rangmg from 
£2,800,000 to £3.200,000 The ribbons, laces, trimmings 
(in silk, cotton, and mdia-rubbei) pioduced m the arron- 
dissement of St Etienne are valued at £4,000,000, and 
form four-fifths of the total French production With the 
exception of a few factories where machinery is employed, 
the whole manufacture is earned on by persons with small 
means About 5000 looms (Jacquard’s permitting thirty- 
six pieces to he woven at once) and 40,000 workmen are 
employed. Besides the old abbey church of Valbenoite 
(outside of the town) with its nave dating from the 
13th century, the public buildings comprise a Protestant 
church, a synagogue, a town-house (finished imder the 
second empire and decorated with statues of the ribbon 
tiade and metallurgy), a school of mines (1816), with a 
mineialogical and geological collection, and a “palace of 
the arts,” with a museum and library iich in old HSS. 
and collections in connexion with artillery and natural 
history Near Talbenolte m the wooded gorge of the 
Fnrens is the reservoir of Goufifre d’Enfer, formed by a 
dam (1861-1866) 328 feet long, 131 high, and 131 wide 
at the base, and capable of storing about 70,000,000 cubic 
feet of water The population of the town was 28,000 in 
1764, by 1876 it was 126,019, but it had decreased to 
114,962 (123,813 in the commune) in 1881 

At the close of the 12tli centuiy St Etienne was only a parish of 
the Pays de Gier belonging to the abbey of Talbenoite By the 
middle of the 14th century the coal trade had leached a ceitain 
development, and by the close of the century the town was sur- 
iounded,with ualls and had consuls A hundred yeais later it 
had three growing subuibs The Wars of Eehgiou stimulated the 
manufacture of arms, and about the same pei lod the rihbon tiade 
sprang into existence It was not till the 18th eentiiiy, however, 
that the toum entered on its era of prosperity The royal manu- 
factory of arms was established in 1764 In 1789 they weia pro- 
ducing at the rate of 12,000 muskets jiei aiimim, between September 
1794 and May 1796 they delivered 170,858 , and 100,000 was the 
annual average thioughout the whole peiiod of the ompiie The 
hrst lailw ays opened in Fiance wei a the line between St Etieime 
and Andxezieu on the Lone in 1828 and that between St Etienne 
and Lyons in 1831 In 1856 St Etienne became the admini&tiative 
centre of the department instead of Monthnson Among the local 
celehiities aie Francis Gamier, who concpieied Toughing yx\ 1873, 
and several engraveis who have given eminence to the St Etienne 
school of engiaving 

ST EUSTATIUS, or St Extstache, one of the Dutch 
West India Islands, a dependency of Curasao, lying north- 
west of St Kitts in I?” 50' N. lat and 62“ 40' W. long., 
consists of two volcanic cones and an intervening valley, 
and contains the small town of Orangetown and two forts 
The population, which from 7G 00 in 1786 had deci eased 
to 1741 (about 1000 Negroes), was agam 2247 m 1882 
Between 300 and 400 vessels visit the island annually. 
Yams and sweet piotatoes are exported (5187 and 3010 
tons in 1882) The Dutch occupied St Eustatius m 1635, 
and, after frequent French and English irinptions, were 
confirmed in their possession of it in 1814 
SAINT- l^VREMOND, Chaeles de Mabgtjbtbl de 
SA niT-DEms, Seigneuede (1613-1703), was bom at Samt- 
Denis-le-Guast near Coutances, the seat of his family in 
Normandy, on 1st Apiril 1613 He was a younger son, 
but took Ins designation from one of the smaller estates 
of the family and appears to have had a sufficient portion 
He was a pupil of the J esuits at the College de Clermont, 
Barns, then a student at Caen. Bor a time he followed the 
law at the College d’Hai court He soon, however, took 
to arms and in 1629 went with Bassompierre to Italy. 
He served through great part of the Thirty Years’ War, 
chiefly in Germany, and, meeting Gassendi at Pans, became 
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strongly imbued with his doctrines He was pi eseut at 
Eoeroy, at Nordlmgen, and at Lens For a time he was 
attached to Conde, but is said to have offended him by 
some satirical speech or speeches During the Fronde, 
Saint-ilviemond, unhke most of his contemporaries, never 
changed sides, but was a steady royalist The duke of 
Candale (of whom he has left a very severe portrait) gave 
him some appointments in Guienne, and Saint-Evremond 
is said to have saved 50,000 livres in less than three yeais 
He was one of the numerous victims of the fate of F ouquet 
His letter to Creqm on the peace of the Pyrenees, which 
is said to have been discovered by Colbert’s agents at the 
seizure of the superintendent’s papers, seems a veiy in- 
adequate cause for exile, and it has been siqiposed that 
there was moie behind, but nothing is known certainly 
Saint-Evremond went to Holland and England, where he 
was received with open arms by Charles II , and was pen- 
sioned He found himself very much at home in England, 
and though after James II ’s flight to France Saint - 
ilvremond was invited to return he declined Hortense 
Mancmi, the most attiactive of Mazann’s stiangely attiac- 
tive group of nieces, came to England and set up a salon 
for love-making, gambling, and witty conversation, and 
here Saint-fivremond was for many yeais at home Ho 
died on Michaelmas Day 1703, and was buried m West- 
minster Abbe3q where his monument still is in Poet’s 
Corner close to that of Prior 

Saint. Eviemoud is peihaps the most lemarkable instance of the 
cuiious I7th-eentuiy fancy foi ciiculatmg hteiaiy work in manu- 
script or clandestinely He never himself authoiized the printing 
of any of his woiks during his long lifetime, though Baibin in 1668 
published an unauthoiized collection But he empowered Deb 
Maizeanx to publish his works after Ins death, and they duly 
appeared, the earliest form and date being 3 vols 4to, 1705 They 
were often lepiinted in various foims dunng the fiist half of the 18th 
centuiy Saint-ilviemond, liovever, had made lus mark and estab- 
lished Ills influence long before the earliest of these books appealed 
He was an older man than Pascal, a very much older ^ man than 
Anthony Hamilton, and he probably piecetled the fir.st, as he 
certainly long pieccdod the second, in the employment for literary 
purposes of a smgulaily light, polished, and giacoM irony, which 
taught a gieat deal to Voltaiie, but which Yoltane uas novel able 
to imitate with quite the an of good eompc'j.ny which distinguishes 
Ins teachei The master piece of Sauit - Evi emond's stylo iii this 
lespect IS the so-called Convoisation dioMaidchal cVIIiicquxniowt 
avea le Per'fi Canayo (the lattei a Jesuit and Saint -Evromond's 
master at school), winch has been fiequently classed with the 
Lettres Provinciales^ but which with loss of moral puiqiosB and oi 
cutting leproof even excels those famous compositions in dramatic 
power and in subtle good-htimouied irony. The remainder of 
Samt-Evremond’s works are desultory in the extreme Some ela- 
borate letters contain the exposition of an Epicuioan philosmfliy 
of life which had a veiy great influence on the polite society of hi.s 
day Others, and the most important of all, exhibit the writer as 
a literary critic of singular disci nmiiation and taste. _His coin- 
paiisons of Coincille and Bacuio, his loinaiks on English drama 
(chiefly that of Ben Jonsoii), his sketches of criticism on Roman 
chaiaeter and litcratuie, all show a icmarkable union of acute and 
ordeily geneialization with fieedom from the moioly aeadcimo sjiiist 
which had in his time already begun to beset France. Altogether, 
Saint-lSvremond may bo said with groatoi light to deserve the 
phrase which used to be a])plied to Sir ’William Teuiplo. He is 
the first master of the genteel style in French hteiaturo, and the 
lively poignancy of his irony prevents this gentility from ever 
becoming msipid His influence indeed ivas hardly loss in lus 
adopted than m his native country, and it may bo traced in the 
Queen. Anne essayists to a not much less degroo than iii Ilamiltou 
and Yoltaire. 

Saint jSweittoiwVs cownilete woiEs have not rooently been rein'inted, put 
theie are selections hy Ilippeau, Qiraucl, and others. 

ST GALL, in area the sixth (789 square inilos), in 
actual population the fourth (21 ( 5 , 491), and in relative 
density of population the tenth of the Swiss cantons, was 
formed in 1803 out of the two independent communities 
of the “town” and the “abbey” (including Toggenhurg), 
Rapperswyl, IJznach, Gaster, Sargans, Gams, Rhcinthal, 
Sax (with Forsteck), which belonged to Zurich, and Wer- 
denberg, which belonged to Glarus. It encloses the canton 
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of Appenzell, extending betiv'een the Lake of Constance 
and the Lake of Zurich on the -west, and being bounded 
by the Ehine on the east, while in the south-west lies the 
valley occupied by the Wallenstatt Lake and the Linth 
Canal The Ehine separates St Gall from Tyrol, and the 
rest of its frontier is conterminous in succession with 
Grisons, Glarus, Schwyz, Zurich, and Thurgau In alti- 
tude the canton langes from 1306 feet above the sea (the 
height of the Lake of Constance) to 10,660 feet in the 
Eingelspitz of the Saidona group The arable area is not 
sufficient to supply the local demand for gram , but the 
stock-bieeding and especially the manufacturing indus- 
tries, to which a large part of the population is devoted, 
make up for any agricultural deficiency Eorschach and 
Eapperswyl are lake poits, Wyl, Lichtensteig, Altstatten, 
and Uznach markets of some importance for local pro- 
ducts Ironstone is worked in the Gonzen district, and 
there are quarries at Eorschach and BoUigen, Mels and 
Degersheim Eagatz, the well-known wateiing-place, is 
supplied with mineral water from Pfaffeis, The people of 
St GaU are three-fifths Eoman Catholic and two-fifths 
Protestant (126,164 and 83,441 in 1880), but, m spite of 
this and considerable diversities of culture and character 
from district to district, a fair degree of harmony has ulti- 
mately been secured even in the treatment of educational 
questions The constitution dates from 1861 and was 
partially revised in 1875, After being abolished for many 
years, the death-penalty was re-enacted in 1882 Besides 
the city of St Gall there were in the canton in 1880 three 
communes with upwards of 6000 inhabitants each, — ^Tablat 
(8092), Wattwyl (a seat of the cotton manufactuie, 5283), 
and Straubenzell (5026). 

ST GALL (Geimaii Sankt Gallm), capital of the above 
canton, occupies along ■with its suburbs St Fiden, Heudoif, 
and Langgasse (to the east), and Lachen and Vonwil (to 
the west), an area 4 miles long by 1 broad in the high- 
land valley of the Steinach, which descends north-east 
to the Lake of Constance On a pillar in the market- 
place are the following details . — Lat 47° 25' 36" N. , long 
7° 2' 27" E from Pans (9° 22' 41" Green ), height above 
the sea, 2196 6 feet, mean annual temperature, 45 6; an- 
nual rainfall, 50 inches , air-distance from Zurich 39 miles, 
from Geneva 174 The only town — not village — ^in Em'ope 
which has a higher position than St Gall is Madrid The 
chief building in St Gall is the abbey, of which (as it 
was originally arranged) a ground plan and desciiption 
are given in vol i, pp, 12, 13 The abbey church, since 
1846 the Eoman Catholic cathedral, was entirely rebuilt 
in the latter part of the 18th century in the rococo style 
Partly from the desire to include within the choir the 
tombs of the two founders and partly from the hostihty 
which long existed between town and tonsure, both the 
towers (217 feet) are placed at the east end and the main 
entrance is in the north side. The whole church has a 
length of 400 feet (with the sacristy 454 feet), and a 
breadth in the nave of 95 feet, a disproportion which is 
considerably disguised by the arrangement of the inteiior 
Among the internal decorations are two colossal statues 
of St Desiderius and St Mauritius, the original patrons 
of the church, whose relics were brought from Scotland 
Other buildings of importance are the (Protestant) church 
of )St Lawrence, partially rebuilt (1851-53) according to 
plans by the ^Swlss poet Johann G Muller, the Government 
offices on the east side of the abbey-court (where Scholl’s 
famous relief of the cantons of St Gall and Appenzell is to 
be seen), ||ie town-house, the offices of the Mercantile 
Directorium (a 1 7 th-century institution to which the town 
owes much of its commercial prosperity), the great cantonal 
school — comprising a gymnasium, a technical school (pre- 
paratory to the polytechnicum at Zurich), and a mercantile 
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school — the cantonal reformatory of St Jacob, the hospitals, 
and the infantry and cavalry barracks In the town park, 
part of which is occupied by the botanic gardens, stands 
the public museum, containing natuial history collections, 
the mdustrial collections and industrial drawing school of 
the Mercantile Directorium, the pictuie galleiy of the Art 
Society, and the antiquarian collections of the Hibtorical 
Society The museum of the East Swiss Geographical 
Commercial Society is located in the cantonal school 
Besides the abbey library, famous for its ancient MSS 
(ongmal of the Niebelungenlied, kc ), there is a town 
library (Bibliotheca Vadiana), founded by the reformer 
Joachim de Watt or Vadianus In spite of its position 
and climate, St Gall is the seat of extensive mdustiies and 
trades About 45,000 peisons m the surrounding cantons 
are engaged in the manufacture of embioidered goods, 
mainly muslins, for the St Gall capitalists, who also em- 
ploy some 6000 or 7000 women in chain-stitch and hand 
embroideiy In 1872 6384 machines were at woik m this 
department in the town and vicinity, and in 1882 14,883 
The value of textile fabrics and embroidered goods annu- 
ally exported from St Gall is ^£3, 600, 000 to £4,000,000 
All lound the town the meadows aie used as bleaching- 
grounds for the webs. In 1 870 the population was 1 6, 6 7 5, 
in 1880 21,438. 

The abbey of St Gall was named after its foundei, a follo-wei of 
StColiimba, who along -filth Cohimban left Ii eland on the destruc- 
tion of Bangor and finally settled domi in the midst of the gieat 
foiest •which then stietched fioni the Lake of Constance to the 
Santis Mountains, foi the purpose of conveiting the Alemanns On 
his death on 16th Octobei 625 this apostle ot Celtic Chiistianity 
was bulled in his oratoiy, and m the 9th centiuy the spot thus con- 
secrated became the site of the monastic buildings elected by Abbots 
Gozbeit and Giimoald Tbe foundation was alieady a wealthy 
one, and. it soon became a gieat centre ofliteraiy and artistic culture, 
attracting uumeious pupds and receiving the homage of dulces and 
empeiois In the 10th ceiituiy the abbey and its cTustei of houses 
weie surioundedivith a wall, which in 954 had to defend the settle- 
ment against au attack by a band of Saiacens In the leign of 
Rudolph of Hapshmg the town obtained a recognition of its com- 
munal independence from Abbot Ulrich and fioni the empeior him- 
self a variety of impoitant piivileges An alliance defensive and 
offensive was foimed in 1312 with Zurich, Constance, and Schaff- 
hausen , and, although the piosperity of the town received a seveie 
check by a gieat conliagiation in 1314, the vigoiu -with -which the 
burgheis pioseeuted the ne'\ily introduced linen manufactuie soon 
made it one of the most flouiishmg towns of S-fiitzeiland About 
the middle of the 14th centiuy the buighers began to shaie m tbe 
government of the toivn, and in 1457 they bought up all the 
claims of the abbots to teuitonal juiisdiction In 1454 St Gall 
jomed the confederation of the Swiss towns, Zurich, &c Ahbot 
Ulnch VIII. determined to lemove the abbey to Roisehach , but 
the inhabitants of St Gall, Appenzell, &c , combined to destioy liis 
new buildings, and, though St Gall w'as besieged by tlie abbot’s 
supporters and had to pay giievoiis damages (1490), the treaty which 
it signed bound the abbots never to attempt to lemove the relics 
of the founder. The abbey, which had pui chased the countsliip of 
Toggenbuig, passed at the Reformation into the hands of the town 
(1529), but it was lestoied to the abbots in 1530 , and, when in 
1712 m the “ Toggenbuig War " Zuiich and Bem devastated the 
abbey and its possessions, the townsfolk remained neutral The 
finnl dissolution of the abbey occiiiied in 1798 Tinder the Fiench, 
St Gall was the chief town of the canton of Santis 

SAIN'T-GEEMAIN, Comte de (d 1780), a celebrated 
adventurer of the IStli century wlio by tbe assertion of bis 
discovery of some extiaordmary secrets of nature exeicised 
considerable influence at several European courts Of bis 
parentage and place of birtb nothing is definitely known ; 
tbe common version is that be was a Portuguese Jew, I-fc 
was also commonly stated tbat be obtained bis money 
from discharging tbe functions of spy to one of tbe Euro- 
pean courts He knew neaily all tbe European languages, 
spoke good German and English, excellent Italian, Erencb 
(•with a Piedmontese accent), and Portuguese and Spanish 
•with perfect purity. Grimm affirms him to have been tbe 
ma n of the best parts be bad ever known His knowledge 
of history was comprehensive and minute, and bis accom- 
XXI — 22 
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plishments as a cliemist, on vi'bicli be based bis reputation, 
were undoubtedly real and considerable Tbe most re- 
markable of his professed discoveries was of a bquid wbicli 
could prolong life, and by wbich be asserted he bad lived 
2000 yeais At tbe court of Louis XV , where be ap- 
peared about 1748, he exercised for a time extraordinaiy 
influence, but, having interfered in tbe dispute between tbe 
houses of Austria and Fiance, be was compelled in June 
1760, on account of tbe hostility of tbe duke of Cboiseul, 
to remove to England He appears to have resided m 
London for one or two years, but was at St Petersburg in 
1762, and is asseited to have played an important part in 
connexion vitb tbe conspiracy against the emperor Peter 
III in July of that year He then went to Germany, where, 
according to the es aiifhentiques of Cagliostro, he was 

the founder of freemasonry, and initiated Cagliostro into 
that rite Aftei frequenting several of the German courts 
he finally took up his residence in Schleswig-Holstem, wFeie 
he and the landgrave Charles of Hesse pm sued together 
the study of the ” secret ” sciences He died at Schleswig 
m 1780 

Saint 'Germain figuies nionnnently la the coirespondence ot 
Giimm and of Toltaiie See also Osttmgei. fftaf ScarU-Get matn, 
ISIS, Bulau, Qelimvii GesdmMen tend ^atlmlhafteUc.mQUtn,^ vol. 

1 cap Mil , ^ ,, 

ST GEPvHAIH-EN-LAYE, a to^m of Fiance, m the 
department of Seme-et-Oise, S miles north of Versailles 
and 13 west of Pans by rail Built on a hill on the left 
bank of the fSeine, nearly 200 feet above the rivei, and on 
the edge of a forest 10,000 to 11,000 acies in extent, St 
Germain has a healthy and biacing an, which makes it a 
favourite place of summer residence with the Paiisians It 
had 15,545 inhabitants in 1881 (15,790 m the commune). 
The terrace of St Germain, constructed by Lendtie m 
1672, IS 7900 feet long and 100 feet wide, is planted with 
lime trees upwards of a hundred years old, and affords an 
extensive view over the valley of the Seme as far as Pans 
and the surrounding hills , hence it ranks as one of the finest 
promenades in Euioiie It was also after Lenotie’s plans 
that the "parterre” promenade was laid out between the 
castle and the forest and the " Enghsh garden ” (by which 
it is approached) The history of St Germain centres in the 
castle, now occupied by a museum of national antiquities 

A monastery m honour of St Geiraain, hishop of Paus, was built 
in the forest of Laye by King Robert. Louis TI erected a castle 
close by Bmned by the Englisb, lebiiilt by Louis IX , and again , 
by Charles 7 , tins castle did not reach its fuE development till 
the time of Piancis I , who may be almost legaided as the real 
foiindei of the bmldiug A new castle was elected by Henry II , 
but itnas demolished by the count of Artois, and there lemams 
only the so-called Henry IV pavilion, now used as an hotel, and 
knovn as the place where Thiers died, 3d Septembei 1877. The 
old castle, on the contiaiy, is being completely rcstoied to the 
state in which it was umlei Fiancis I The chapel, dating fiom 
1240, is older than the Samte Ohapelle at Paus, and is worthy of 
note foi its rose and other vnudows. The museum, which will 
occupy forty rooms, contains a chronological senes of artistic and 
industrial products fiom the eailie&t prehistoiic times In the 
church of St Germain is a mausoleum erected by Queen Victoiia 
to the memory of James II of England, who found in the old 
castle (now demolished) an asylum, aftei the Revolution of 1688 
In one of the public squaies is a statue of Thieis The town is 
the seat of one of the cavalry gairisons which sniround Pans 
At no gieat distance in the foiest is the Convent des Loges, a 
branch of the educational establishment of the Legion of Hononi 
(St Denis) The fete des Loges is one of the most popular m the 
neighbouihood of Paus Heniy II , Charles IX , and IWaigaret 
of mvaiie weie bom at St Germam, as well as Louis XIY , who is 
said to have 1 emoved from this place to Yersailles to get away fiom 
the .sight of the clock-tower of St Denis, the church where he was 
to be buried 

ST HELENA, an island in tlie Atlantic in 15“ 55' 26" 
S lafc and 5“ 42' 30" W. long (Ladder Hill Observa- 
tory), lies 1140 miles fiom Afuca, 1800 from America, 
700 south-east of the island of Ascension (the neaiest 
land), and 4000 from Gieat Britain, of which it has been 


a dependency since 1651 The aiea is about 45 square 
miles, the extreme length from south-west to noith-east 
being 101 miles and the extreme breadth SI The island 
is a very ancient volcano, greatly changed by oceanic 
abrasion and atmosi3heric denudation The northern iim 
of the great crater still forms the principal ridge, ^ith the 
culminating summits of Diana’s Peak (2/ 04 feet) and High 
Peak (2635), the southern rim has been altogether wmshed 
away, though its debris apparently keeps the sea shallow 
(from 20 to 50 fathoms) for some 2 miles south-east of 
Sandy Bay, which hypothetically foims the centre of the 
ring Fiom the crater wall outwards water -cut gorges 
stretch in all directions, widening as they appioach the 
sea into valleys, some of which aie 1000 feet deep, and 
measure one-eighth of a mile across at bottom and 4h^®®' 
eighths across the top (Melliss) Along the enclosing hill- 
sides caves have been formed by the washing out of the 
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softer rocks. High Hill (2823 feet) and High Knoll (1 903) 
are lateral cones Many dykes and masses of basaltic lOck 
seem to have been injected "subsequently to tho la.st vol- 
canic eruptions from the central crater ” Among the more 
remarkable instances are the Ass’s Ears and Lot’s Wife, 
picturesque pinnacles standing out on the south-east part 
of the crater ridge, and the Chimney on the coast to tlio 
south of Sandy Bay In tho neighbourhood of Man and 
Horse (soutli-west corner of the island), throughout an 
area of about 40 acres, scarcely 50 square yaids exist not 
crossed by a dyke. On the leeward side of St Helena tho 
sea-face is generally foimecl by cliffs fiom 600 to 1000 
feet high, and on the wmclw^ard side those heights often 
increase to full 2000 feet, as at Holdfast Tom, Stone To]3, 
and Old Joan Point. Limited deposits of calcareous sand- 
stones and stalagmitic limestones occur at certain points, 
as on Sugar-Loaf Hill ; they probably consist of particles 
of shells blown by the wind fiom some piimoval beach, 
long since destroyed 

As regaids its vegetation, St Helena is clividod into three zones, 
— (1) the coast zone, extending inland for a mile to a mile and a 
half, foimerly clothed with a luxmiant vegetation, hut now ‘‘dry, 
banen, soilless, lichen-coated, and rocky,” with little save prickly 
pears, wire grass, and Mesembryantheiniiiiii ; (2) the middle zone (400- 
1800 feet), extending about tluce- quarters of a mile ihlaiid, not so 
rocky, with shallower valleys and grassier slopes, — tho Enghsh broom 
and gorse, brambles, willows, poplars, Scotch pines, fcc , being tho 
prevaihng forms , and (3) the cential zone, about 3 miles long 
and 2 wide, the last xefuge for the most part of that inaivellous 
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flora •which has been for geneiatio-ns the adimration and sorrow of 
the botanist Accoiding to Mi W B Helmsley (who has sam- 
marized all that is known on the mattei in his repoit on the 
botany of the Atlantic Islands),^ the ceitainly indigenous species 
of plants aie 65, the probably indigenous 24, and the doubtfully 
indigenous 5 , total 94 Of the 38 floweimg plants 20 aie shiubs 
or small trees With the exception of Sciipus nodosus, all the 38 
are peculiar to the island , and the same is true of 12 of the 27 
vasculai ciyptogams (a lemaikable proportion) Since the flora 
began to be studied, two species — Melhmua melanoxylon and 
AcahjpJia lulra — are known to have become extinct , and at least 
two otheis have piobably shaied the same fate — ITeliotiojnum 
penmfohum a.nl Dcmazcna ohliteiahi Melhama ‘melanoxylon, oi 
“native ebony,” once abounded in parts of the island now barren , 
but the local legislation decided that goats were of more value 
than ebony Its beautiful congener Melhania erythi oxylon (“red- 
wood”) was still tolerably plentiful in 1810, but is now reduced 
to a few specimens Very rare, too, has become Pelmgomum 
cotyledonis, called “ Old Father Live-for-evei,” from its retaining 
vitality for months without soil oi water Commideiidi on robtcstum 
(‘ gumwood”), a tree about 20 feet high, once the most abundant 
111 the island, was represented in 1868 by about 1300 oi 1400 
examples , and Oommidendron ticgosim (“scrubwood”) is confined 
to somewhat limited legions Both these plants are characterized 
by a daisy - 01 astei-like blossom, which looks very strange on a 
tree In general the affinities of the indigenous flora of St Helena 
were described by Sii Joseph Hookei as African, but Mr Bentham 
points out that the important element of the Gompositse shows, at 
least 111 its older forms, a connexion lathei ivith South America 
The exotic flora intioduced fiom all parts of the world gives the 
island almost the aspect of a botanic garden The oak, thoroughly 
naturalized, grows along'jide of the bamboo and banana As con- 
tributing largely to the general physiognomy of the vegetation 
must be mentioned — the common English goise , Ruhns pmnatus, 
probably introduced from Africa about 1775 , Eypochmis radicata, 
which above 1500 feet forms the dandelion of the country , the 
beautiful but aggressive Buddkia mndagasca/riensis , PJiysalis pei ic- 
viana , the common castor-oil plant , and the pride of India The 
peepul IS the pinicipal shade tiee in Jainesto'wn, and in Jamestown 
valley the date-palm grows freely Orange and lemon trees, once 
common, are now scaice The attempt (1869-71) to introduce 
cinchona cultivation failed Potatoes are piohahly the staple pio- 
duction of the St Helena fainieis, and as many as three ciops per 
annum are sometimes obtained 

The fauna of St Helena is only second in inteiest to its floia 
Besides domestic animals the only land mammals aie rabbits, 
rats, and mice, the rats being especially abundant and building 
then nests in the highest trees Probably the only endemic land 
bird is the wire hud, ^gialitis sanctso helcnss , the aveidevat, Java 
spairow, cardinal, ground-dove, paitiidge (possibly the Indian 
chukar), pheasant, and guinea-fowl are all common. The pea-fowl, 
at one time not uncommon in a wild s'tate, is long since extermi- 
nated Though flesh water abounds in the island m the foim of 
spnings, rivulets, and sti’eams, there are no fieshwater fish, beetles, 
or shells. Of sixty-five species of sea-fish caught off the island seven- 
teen aie peculiar to St Helena , economically the moie important 
kinds aie guinaid, eel, cod, mackerel, tunny, huUseye, cavalley, 
flomidei, hog-fish, mullet, and skulpiii Mr Wollaston, m CoUopteia 
Sanctm Helena, 1877, show's that out of a total bst of 203 species 
of beetles 129 aie probably ahoiiginal and 128 peculiar to the island, 
— an individuality perhaps unequalled in the world. More than 
two-thuds axe weevils and a vast majoiity wood-boreis, a fact which 
bears out the tradition of forests having once covered the island 
The Eemiptera and the land- shells also sho’w a s-fcrong residuum 
of peculiar genera and species A South -American white ant 
{Termes tenuis, Hagen ), intioduced from a slave-ship in 1840, 
soon became a real plague at Jamestown, where a considerahle 
portion of the public library fell a piey to its voracity The honey- 
bee, which throve for some time after its intiodnction, agam died 
out (Oomp Wallace, Island Lipe ) 

The population of St Helena was 6444 ui 1871 and 6059 (2617 
males, 2442 females) m 1881 , it consists of Government officials, 
of old-estahlishecl residents ( “ yamstalks ”) of somewhat composite 
oiigm, Emopean and Asiatic, and of the descendants of Negroes 
landed from the West African slave-ships subsequent to 1840 The 
only town— Jamestown (3000 inhabitants) — ^lies in a deep valley 
on the 1101 th- west coast, and there is a village in the neighhourm^ 
Hupei t’s Valley. Ladder Hill, the seat of the garrison, is so called 
from the almost precipitous ladder-like wooden stair by which its 
height of 600 feet can he scaled Longwood, where Napoleon died 
m 1821, IS a farmhouse in an elevated plain (2000 feet high), about 
3J miles inland from Jamestown 

St Helena was discovered by the Portuguese navigator Joao 
da Nova on the 21st of May 1601. The island received its first 
known inhabitant in 1613 in the person of Fernandez Lopez, a 

1 Voyage of S M.S OTudlenger, Botany, yo\ i 


Poituguese of good family, who preferred being marooned to re- 
turning to Europe aftet the baibaioiis mutilation to which he had 
been subjected for some misdemeanoui Cavendish (1588), Kendall 
(1591), and Lancaster (1593) were the earliest English visitors 
The Dutch, who had for some time been in possession of the island, 
w'lthdiew in 1651, but on two occasions (1665 and 1673) managed 
to expel the foiees of the English East India Company, which had 
at once seized the abandoned prize The company, having piocuied 
a second charter of possession on 16th December 1673, remained 
the governing authoiity till 22d Apiil 1834, when St Helena passed 
into the hands of the British crown In 1832 it had purchased 
the freedom of the slaves (614) for £28,062 As a port of call the 
island continued to prosper till the opening of the Suez Canal, 
w'hich, by alteimg the route to the East Indies, deprived the people 
of then means of subsistence The revenue has decreased from 
£13,931 m 1874 to £10,421 in 1884, the expenditure from £14,521 
to £10,806, the value ot imports from £53,874 to £41,816, and of 
exports from £4006 to £1436 Halley the astronomer in 1676 left 
his name to Halley’s Mount , and Maskelyne and Waddington 
visited the island in 1761. 

See Seale, Geognosy of Saint Helena (folio plates), 1834 , Brooke, History of 
Saint Helena, ISOS and 1824, Beatson, Tracts, &c , 1816, Darwin, Geological 
Obsei nations on Volcanic Islands, 1844 , Melliss, Saint Helena, 1875 

ST HELEN’S, a market-town and municipal and parlia- 
mentaiy borough, of south-west Lancashire, England, is 
situated on a branch of the London and North-Western 
Railway, 21 miles west by south of Manchester and 10 
east-north-east of Liverpool It is the principal seat in 
England for the manufacture of crown, plate, and sheet 
glass, and has extensive copper smelting and refining 
works, as well as chemical works, non and brass foundries, 
and potteries There are collieries in the neighbourhood 
The town, which is entirely of modern origin, obtamed a 
charter of incorporation m 1868 A town-ball was erected 
in 1873, and there are also a public libiary and various 
institutes foi affording instruction and amusement to the 
working-class population Extensive drainage works have 
been earned out under a local Act The corporation are 
the owneis of the waterworks and gasworks. Enfranchised 
in 1885, St Helen’s returns one member to the House of 
Commons The population of the borough (area, 6586 
acres) in 1871 was 45,134, and in 1881 it was 57,403 

ST HELIER See Jersey, vol xui p 635. 

SAINT-HILAIRE See Geoeeeoy Saint-Hilaire 

SAINT- HILAIRE, Auguste de (1799-1853), Erench 
botanist and traveller, was born at Orleans on 4th October 
1799 He began to publish memoirs on botanical subjects 
at an eaily age In 1816-22 and m 1830 he travelled in 
South America, especially in south and central Brazil, and 
the results of his personal study of the rich flora of the 
regions through which he passed appeared in several bocks 
and numerous articles m scientific j'ournals These works 
are most valuable from the copious information they afford 
not only about the plants and other natural products but 
also about the native races he encountered Those by which 
he IS best known aie the Mora Brasihse Mendionalis (3 
vols folio, with 192 coloured plates, 1825-32), published 
in conjunction with A de Jussieu and Cambessede, Hutoire 
des plantes les plus i etnarquaUes du Bresil et de Pat aguay 
(1 vol 4to, 30 plates, 1824), Plantes usuelles des Bresihem 
(1 vol. 4to, 70 plates, 1827-28), also in conjunction with 
De Jussieu and CambessMe, Voyage dans le district des 
Dxamants et sur le littoral du Bresil (2 vols 8vo, 1833) 
His numerous articles in journals deal largely with the plants 
of Brazil and the general characters of its vegetation , hut 
Saint-Hilaire also aided much in establishing the natural 
system of classification on the firm basis of structural 
characters in the flowers and fruits , and that he recognized 
the importance of the study of anomalies in this view is 
shown in more than one of his writings His Let^ons de 
Botanique, comprenant pi mcipalement la Morphologie Teg'e- 
tale, published in 1840, is a very comprehensive and clear 
exposition of botanical morphology tip to 1840 and of its 
application to systematic botany. He died at Orleans on 
30th September 1853. 
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ST IVES, a seaport and boiougli of west Cornwall, 
England, is situated at the west entiance of the beautiful 
St Ives Bay on the Bristol Channel, 7 miles north of 
Penzance The older streets are nairow and irregular, 
but on the slopes above there are modern terraces with 
good houses The town takes its name fiom St Hya oi 
la, an Irish virgin who is said to have arrived in the bay 
in the 6 th century The jiarish church of St Andrew is 
m the Early Perpendicular style of the 15th century In 
the churchyard is an ancient cross recently restored A 
town-hall was erected m 1832 The town is the head- 
quarters of the pilchard fishery. The port has suffered 
greatly from the accumulation of sand A stone pier was 
built by Smeaton in 1767 , a breakwater was commenced 
m 1816 but abandoned, and a wooden pier, which was 
commenced in I 860 , is still unfinished. Formerly the 
town was called Pendems or Pendnnes Its charter of 
incorporation, granted by Charles I m 1639, was forfeited 
in 1685, but was reneived by James II in 1686 From 
the reign of John until 1832 it sent two members to par- 
liament, and one from 1832 until 1886, when it was 
merged in the St Ives division of the county The popu- 
lation of the municipal borough (aiea, 1890 acies) in 1871 
was 6965, and m 1881 it was 6446 

ST JExA]^ BAPTISTE, a suburb of Montreal, Canada, 
under a separate mimicipahty It lies north-north-east of 
Mount Eoyal Park and is hardly a mile from the centre 
of the city The population in 1881 was 6874. 

ST JEAN DAORE See Acre 

ST JEAN D’ANGfiLY, a town of France, the chef-lieu 
of an arrondissement in the department of Chaiente-Infe- 
rieure, on the right bank of the Boutonne (a right-hand 
affluent of the Charente) and on the railway from Taille- 
hourg (12 miles south-west) to Nioxt (30 miles north) 
The town, which is badly planned and built, contains the 
remains of a Benedictine abbey, destroyed in 1668, the 
existing church corresponds to but a part of the large old 
abbey chuich erected in the 13 th century The harbour 
admits vessels of 30 to 40 tons bmden, and wine and 
brandy are exported The population was 6538 in 1881 
(7279 in the commune), 

St Jean owes its ongin to a castle of the 7th eentmy, which the 
dukes of Aquitaine used as a lodge for boar-hunting m the neigli- 
bounng forest of Angen Pippin, son of Louis le Debonnaiie, 
turned it into a monastery, wheie he deposited the head of John 
Baptist This rehc attracted hosts of pilgrims , a town grew up, 
took the name St Jean d’Angeri, afterwards d’Angely, was fortified 
m 1131, and in 1204 received fiom Philip Augustus a communal 
charter. The possession of the place was disputed between Piencli 
and English in the Hundred Years’ War, and between Catholics and 
Protestants at a later date Louis XIII took it fi om the Protestants 
in 1629 and depiived it of its foitifications, its piivileges, and its 
very name, wluch he wished to change into Boiiig-Louis 

ST JOHN, capital of St John county and the largest 
city of the piovince of New Brunswick, is strikingly 
situated at the mouth of the river of the same name, in 
45“ 14' 6 "N lat and 66 “ 3' 30" W. long (see vol xvu., plate 
TV ) It stands on an elevated rocky peninsula which 
projects into the harbour for a considerable distance. The 
latter, which is protected by batteries and never freezes, is 
well equipped with wharves and docks, and is capable of 
accommodating ships of the largest size. Its entrance is 
guarded by Partridge Island, lying 2 miles south of the 
city, and containing the quarantine hospital and light- 
house About 1 | miles north of the lighthouse is situated 
the Beacon, and below the town east of the channel is the 
breakwater, 2250 feet long The St John river enters the 
harbour through a rocky and sharply defined gorge, 100 
yards wide and about 400 long, having a total fall of 
about 17 feet, which is passable to ships for forty-five 
minutes during each ebb and flow of the tide. The river 
has alternately an inward and an outward fall tvs^ice 
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every twenty-four hours, the high-water tide level imme- 
diately below the goige being 6 to 8 feet higher than the 
avei'age level above the goige. The river is here spanned 
by a stanch suspension bridge 640 feet long and 100 feet 
above low-water level, and a cantilever lailway budge, 
2260 feet long, with a iiver span of 825 feet, was opened 


in 1885. The city, approached from the sea, presents a 
bold and picturesque aj^peaiance, and, next to Quebec, 
possesses more natuiai beauty than any other town in 
Canada. There are three large public squares, and the 
sheets (lighted with gas and the electiic light) are regularly 
laid out The water sujiply is deiived from Little nvoi, 5 
miles distant, and brought to the city by tlireo scpaiato 
mams with an aggregate capacity estimated at 10 , 000,000 
gallons daily, thciiresent daily consumption (including that 
of the city of Portland) is 5,000,000 gallons. Tho works, 
which are owned by the city, cost $992,326. The water 
supply of St John (West) is derived from Spruce Lake. 
St John (East) has also an admirable sewerage system. 

On the 20th of June 1877 two-fifths of St John (about 
200 acres) were destroyed by a file, which in nine hours 
burned over $27,000,000 worth of pioporty. The city 
was quickly rebuilt, and on a much grander scale, many 
brick and stone edifices taking the place of the old land- 
marks, which were principally composed of wood. Tho 
chief huildmgsare — the Eoman Catholic catlicdial, Trinity, 
St Andrew's, the Stone, St David’s, the Centenary, Ger- 
main Sheet Baptist, ancl Leinster Street Baptist churches, 
the custom-house, post-office, city-hall, savings bank, 
Wiggins’s Orphan Asylum, Victoria skating-rink, lunatic 
asylum, Victoria and Madras schools, the Masonic and 
Oddfellows’ halls, the young men’s Christian association 
biulding, the general public, the epidemic, and the marine 
hospitals, the court-house, jail, police office, and mechanics’ 
institute (with a reading-room, library, and museum). 
There are thirty-three places of worship (Church of England 
6 , Homan Catholic 3, Presbyterian 7, Wesleyan Methodist 
5, Baptist 6 , Congregationalist 1, Methodist Episcopal 1, 
Christian Brethren 1, Disciples of Christ 2, and Christ- 
adelphians 1 ), the educational institutions consist of a 
grammar-school, a Madras school, Baptist seminary, and 
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several public and private schools and academies St John 
has also a free public library, numerous rehgious, chaiitable, 
scientific, and literary societies, and three daily newspapers 
Carleton, on the opposite side of the river, and connected 
with the east side by ferry, is included within the corpoia- 
tion limits, and is represented in the common council The 
population in 1871 was 28,805, in 1881 it was 26,127 
(males 12,263, females 13,864), the decrease being caused 
by the great fire of 1877, when many peisons left the city 

St John IS the entiep&t of a large extent of country, iicli in 
mmeials, agncnltmal pioduce, and timbei It is the seat of an 
extensive business connexion, and possesses first-class means ot 
communication both by steamships and sailing vessels and by lail- 
ways Of late yeais its maiitime and manufactuiing interests have 
been gieatly extended The chief ai tides of manufaetuie aie non- 
castings, steam engines and locomotives, railway cais, coaches and 
carnages, madiineiy, edge-tools, nails and tacks, cotton and woollen 
goods, fmnitnie, ivoodeii waie, leathei, boots and shoes, soap and 
candles, agiicultmal implements, lumber, sugar-boxes, papei, boats, 
sails, &c The fisheiies alfoid employment to about 1000 men, 
and shad, salmon, holibnt, cod, heriings, alewives, sturgeons, and 
haddock comprise the chief varieties taken The exports (§4,810,576 
in 1884) consist of fish, lumber, woollen and cotton goods, manu- 
factuied articles, &c , the impoits ($4,621,691 m 1884) are tobaccos, 
sugar and molasses, spints and malt Inpuois, diied fruits, coffee, 
tea, silks, velvets, &:c The following figures lepnesent the move- 
ment of the coasting trade in 1884 — vessels amved 1864, tonnage 
117,566, men 7340, vessels departed 1941, tonnage 105,050, men 
6875 The number of entrances from foreign ports was 1904 (486,471 
tons), of eleaiances 1961 (517,415 tons) The vessels on the re- 
gistry books (31st December 1884) numbered 677, with a tonnage 
of 251,136 , 53 vessels were built iii that year with a tonnage of 
18, 989 The taxable propel ty in 1885 was— -leal estate $9,122,000, 
personal $9,153,300, income $2,833,900, total $21,109,200 The 
coipoiation affairs aie managed by a mayor, elected by the people 
annually, and a city council of eighteen membeis St John city 
and county letuiii three memheis to the House of Commons of 
Canada, and six niembeis to the House of Assembly of Hew 
Biunswick The climate, though healthy, is changeable, the 
pleasantest season being the autumn The lughest temperature 
observed since 1860 was 87° Fahr , and the lowest -22“ Fahi , the 
mean temper atuie foi spring, summei, autumn, andAvintei respect- 
ively being 86“ 9., 58°, 45°, and 20° 6 The numbei of schools is 81, 
with 4171 pupils (average daily attendance 2722) Besides the 
libiaiies belonging to the city and the mechanics’ institute, there 
aie large collections of books open to membeis of the young men’s 
Ohustian association and the Church of England institute Favi- 
gation on St John iivei opens on 15tli April and closes on 26th 
Novembei 

De Monts visited St John in 1604, but it was not until 1635 that 
a legular settlement of the place was made, when Charles de la 
Tour founded a colony, which existed under French rule, with 
varying fortunes, until 1758, when it finally poassed under British 
control In 1764 the first Scottish settleis aiiived in Hew Bruns- 
wick, and 111 1783 the Loyalists landed at St John and established 
the city It was called Pan Town, in honom of Governor Pan, 
until 1785, when it was incoipoiated with Conway (Carleton) 
under royal chaitei, as the city of St John 

ST JOHN, Chajrles William Geoege (1809-1856), 
naturalist and sportsman, was the son of General the Hon 
Frederick St John, second son of Frederick, second viscount 
Bolinghroke, and was born 3d December 1809. He was 
educated at Midhurst School, Sussex, and about 1828 
obtained a clerkship m the treasury, but, after joining 
some fi lends in various expeditions to the Highlands of 
Scotland, he found his duties so irksome that he resigned 
in 1834 The same year he married a lady with some 
fortune, and was thus enabled to gratify his taste for 
the life of a sportsman and naturalist He ultimately 
settled m the “Laigh” of Moray, “withm easy distance 
of mountain sport, in the midst of the game and wild 
animals of a low country, and with the coast indented by 
bays of the sea, and studded with freshwater lakes, the 
haunt of all the common wild fowl and many of the rarer 
sorts ” In 1853 a paralytic seizure permanently deprived 
him of the use of his limbs, and for the benefit of his 
health he removed to the south of England He died at 
Wooston near Southampton on 22d July 1856 

He wrote several books on sport, winch recoid the results of 
accurate observations on the habits and peculiaiities of the birds 


and wild animals of the Highlands They are WTitten iii a pleasant 
and giaphic style, and illustiated with engtavings, many of them 
fiom pen-and-mk sketches of liis own, m which the tints and 
featuies of the animals aie depicted, though in lough outline, yet 
with almost the vividness of hte His works aie Wild Sjjoitb and 
JSTatujal History of the Righlaouls {lSi6, 2d eil 1848, 3d ed 1861), 
Tou/ in Sutheiland (1849, 2d ed , with lecollections by Captain H 
St John, 1884) , Azotes of Naiuial Histoiy and SjJOitin dfoiaijshne, 
with Memoir by C Innes (1863, 2d ed 1884) 

SAINT- JOHN, Heney See Bolingbeoke 

ST JOHN, James Augustus (1801-1875), traveller 
and author, was born in Carmarthenshire, Wales, on 24th 
September 1801 After attending a village grammar-school 
he received private instruction from a cleigyman in the 
classics, and also acquired proficiency in French, Itahan, 
Spanish, Aiabic, and Persian At the age of seventeen 
he went to London, where he obtained a connexion with 
a Plymouth newspaper, and, along wnth James Silk Buck- 
ingham, became editor of the Oiiental Herald In 1827, 
along with D L Richardson, he founded the London 
Weekly Review^ which was subsequently purchased by 
Colburn and transformed into the Comt downed About 
1829 he left London for Normandy, and in 1830 published 
an account of his experiences there under the title Jova nal 
of a Residence in Hoi mandy (2 vols ) After spending 
some time in Pans and Switzerland he set out for Nubia 
and Egypt, visiting the second cataract in a small vessel 
He made important discoveries in regard to volcanic 
agencies on both sides of the Nile, and found traces of 
volcanic agency in the Libyan Desert He also explored 
the antiquities connected with the religion of ancient 
Egypt The results of his journey were published under 
the titles Egypt and Mohammed A A, or TiaveU in the 
Valley of the Hile (2 vols , 1834), Egypt and JVuha, 
(1844), and Isis, an Egyptian Pilgrimage (2 vols, 1853) 
He died on 22d September 1875 

St John was also the authoi of Lives of GeUlratcd Tiavelleis 
(1830), Anatomy of Society {liZl), History, Manners, and Customs 
of the Hindus (1831), Margaret Eavenscroft, or Second Zorn (3 vols , 
1835), The Hellenes, or Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece 
(1842), Sir Cosmo Lighy, a novel (1844), Views in Bm neo (1847), 
There and Each Again in Search <f Beauty (1853), The Hemesis of 
Power (1854), Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross (1854), The Preach- 
ing of Christ (1855), The Bing and the Veil, a novel (1856), Life 
of Louis Napoleon (1857), History of the Four Conquests of England 
(1862), Weighed in the Balance, a novel (1864), and Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh (1868) He also edited, with notes, various Enghsh 
classics 

Of his four sons, all of some liteiaiy distinction — Peicy Boling- 
bioke, Bayle, Spensei, and Horace Eoscoe — the second, Bavle St 
John (1822-1869), piedeceased him He was educated piivately, 
and began contiibutiug to the peiiodicals when only thirteen At 
the age of twenty he wrote a series of papers for Fraser under the 
title “De Re Yehiculaii ” To the same magazine he contributed 
a senes of essays on Montaigne, and, after continuing his studies 
on the same subject foi some time, he pubhshed in 185^7 Montaigne 
the Essayist, a Biography, in 4 volumes In 1846 he passed thiough 
France and Italy on his way to Egypt, where, during a residence 
of two years, he wrote The Libyan Besert (1849) On his return 
he settled for some time in Pans and pubhshed Ttoo Fears in a 
Levantine Family (1850) and Views in the Oasis of Siwah (1850) 
Aftei a second visit to the East he published Village Life m Egypt 
(1852) Fiom this time he continued until twelve months of his 
death to reside in France, and as the result of his residence there 
published Purple Tints of Pans Charadxrs and Manners in the 
New Empire (1854), The Louvre, or Biography of a Museum (1855), 
and the Subalpme Kingdom, or Experiences and Studies in Savoy 
(1866) lie was also the author of Travels of an Ar ab Merchant 
in the Soudan (1854), Maretirno, a Story of Adventure (1856), and 
Memoirs of the Duke of Saint-Simon in the Beign of Louis XIV. 
(4 vols , 1857) 

SAINT JOHN OE JERUSALEM, Knights oe the 
Oeder op (see Knighthood) In the year 1023 certain 
merchants of Amalfi obtained permission from tbe caliph 
of Egypt to establish a hospital in Jerusalem for the use of 
“ poor and sick Latin pilgrims ” The hospice prospered far 
beyond the hopes of its founders, and grateful travellers 
spread its fame throughout Europe and sent offerings to 
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its fundSj -vvliile otliers voluntauly remained behind to 
assist actively m its pious purposes Witb its increased 
utility organization became necessary, and in this organiza- 
tion IS to be found the origin of the Order of Saint J ohn 
When Jerusalem was talren by Godfrey de Bouillon (see 
CnusADEs), his -wounded soldiers -were tended by Peter 
Oeiard, rector of the Amalfi hospital of St John, and the 
more -wealthy of the crusaders eagerly followed the example 
of their leadei m endowing so useful and so practical an 
institution Many of the Christian -warriors souglit per- 
mission to join the ranks of the fraternity At the pro- 
posal of Geiard a legulaily constituted rehgious body was 
formed, the patriarch of Jerusalem invested every approved 
candidate with a black robe bearing on. the breast an eight- 
pointed white cross and received in return a vow of poverty, 
obedience, and chastity In 1 1 1 3 Pope Paschal II formally 
sanctioned the estabhshment of the order by a bull Five 
yeatb later Gerard was succeeded by Paymond du Puy, and 
under his auspices the monastic knights took a fresh oath 
to become militant defenders of the cause of the Cioss 
Buiing the fiist century of its existence the fraternity thus 
acquiied a religious, republican, military, and aristociatic 
character The rules introduced by Raymond du Puy 
became the basis of all subsequent regulations , the lead- 
ing members of the hospital or ma&tei’s assistants were 
formed into an all-powerful council, which, divided the 
order into knights of justice, chaplains, and seiving 
brethren There -was also an a^ation of religious ladies 
{dames) and of domts or honorary members The income 
of the body corporate was derived from landed property 
in all parts of Euiope. To facilitate the collection of 
rents, commandenes (first called pieceptories) -were formed 
These gradually acquired the character of branch establish- 
ments wheie candidates -vveie leceived and the same obser- 
vances practised as in the parent convent Raymond du 
Puy twice repulsed the advancing Turks , and Hugh de 
Payeus, fired by the successes of the Hospitalleis, founded 
the sister order of the Temple In 1 160 Raymond du Puy 
died The rule of his immediate successors was unevent- 
ful, Gilbert d’Ascah greatly weakened the mfiueiice of 
the order by joining (1168) in an ill-fated expedition to 
Egypt Roger Desmoulins, the eighth master, was killed 
fighting against Saladin before Jerusalem, while his suc- 
cessor, Gamier de Napoli, died of the wounds he received 
m the decisive battle of Tiberias, which led to the surrender 
of Jerusalem to the Moslems in 1187 The seat of the 
order was now transferred to Margat, a town which still 
remained in the possession of the Christians, and it becomes 
difficult to trace the frequent changes of the mastership 
The dangeious enmity which arose between the Hospitallers 
and the Templars necessitated the energetic intervention 
of the pope In 1316 Andrew, king of Hungary, was 
received into the order The brief occupations of Jeru- 
salem by the emperor Predeiick II (1238) and by Richard 
of Coinwall (1234) had little appreciable effect on the 
waning fortunes of the Hospitallei s A savage horde from 
the borders of the Caspian advanced against the Christians, 
and in the final struggle -with the Chorasmians the masters 
of both 01 dors — united befoie the common enemy— -fell 
with nearly the -whole of then follo-u'ers (1244) Wilham 
de Chateaiineuf, elected to the mastership by the fe-w sur- 
vivors, repaired to Acre only to take part in the fruitless 
crusade of Louis of France. The truce bet-ween the rival 
orders was doomed to be of short duration In 1259 their 
ai lilies met m a general engagement, and victory rested 
with the Hospitallers. A brief period of success in 1281 
was powerless to aveit the fall of Maigat, and in 1289 
Acre alone icmained in the hands of the Ohnstians John 
de Villiers, a man of singiilai ability, became at this criti- 
cal juncture master of the ordei An overwhelming force 
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was sent from Egypt to besiege Acre, which only fell after 
a desperate resistance IJndei cover of the arrows of tbeir 
aichers the knights sailed for Cypius (1291) Repeated 
acts of prowess by sea still served to remind the Moslem 
corsairs of the survival of their implacable foes De 
ViUiers died three years latei and was succeeded by Odon 
de Pins, who tried ineffectually to lestore the purely con- 
ventual character of the order Wilham de Millaret 
(elected in 1300) shared the dangers of an expedition to 
Palestine and prepared for the conquest of Rhodes, which 
was effected in 1310 by his brother and successor. Tho 
revenues of the Hospitallers weie no-sv augmented fiom 
the confiscated estates of their old rivals the Templars 
Fulk de YiUaret was attacked at Rhodes by Osman, ruler 
of Bithynia, hut with the assistance of Amadeus of Savoy 
he defeated the invaders A serious difference which ai ose 
between De Villaret and his subordinate knights enabled 
Pope John XXH to appoint his nominee John de Villa- 
nova (1319) It was at this period that the oidei was 
divided mto the seven lang%es of Fiance, Provence, Au- 
vergne, Italy, Germany, England, and Aragon In 1346 
De Gozon became grand-master His administration and 
that of his immediate successors are only remarkable for 
a perpetual stxuggle for supremacy with the papal^couit 
In 1365 Raymond Beranger captured Alexandria in con- 
cert with the king of Oypius, but the victors contented 
themselves with burning the city Philibert de Naillac 
had no sooner been elected grancl-niastei than he was sum- 
moned to join the European crusade against the sultan 
Bajazet, and took pait in the chsastious battle of ISTicopolis 
The Greek emqieior unfortunately invoked the aid of Timur, 
who overthrew Bajazet, but follow'ed up Ins success by an 
attack on Smyina, the defence of which had been enti listed 
to the knights Smyrna was taken and its biave garrison 
put to the sword In 1440 and 1444 De Lastic defeated 
two expeditions sent against him from Egypt Nine years 
later Constantinople fell at last into the hands of tho 
Turks It was evident to the knights that an attack on 
their sanctuary would follow the triumph of Islam, hut it 
was not till 1480 that the long-dieaded descent on Rhodes 
took place. Fortunately foi the oidei, Poici d’Aubusson 
was giaud-mastei, and the skilfully planned attack of the 
three renegades was valoroubly repulsed The heroic 
DAubusson recovered from his wounds, restored tho 
shattered fortifications, and survived till 1503 Nearly 
twenty years passed away before the sultan Solyman de- 
termined to crush the knights, who had just elected L’Isle 
dAdam as their chief After a glorious resistance, D Adam 
capitulated and -withdrew with all the honours of war to 
Candia (Crete) Charles V , when the news of tho disaster 
reached him, exclaimed, “Nothing in the woild has been 
so well lost as Rhodes,'' and five yeais later (1530), with 
the appioval of the pope, coded the island of hfalta and 
the fortress of Tripoli in Africa to the homolesa knights. 
Peter Dupont succeeded D'Aclam m 1534, and in the 
following year took a proininont part in the emporor'H 
famous expedition against Tunis. The position in Tripoli 
was from the first precarioiui, and it was sui rendered to 
the corsair Dragut in 1551 In 1557 John La Valotto 
was chosen grand-master The const! uction of fiesh forti- 
fications was hastened and every piecaution taken against 
a surprise. On the 18th Hay 1565 the Turkish fleet 
under the redoubtable Dragut appeared in sight and one 
of the most celebiated sieges in history began It was 
finally raised on the 8th September after the death of 
Dragut and 25,000 of his followers The city of Valetta 
afterwards rose on the scene of this desperate struggle. 
La Valette died m 1568, and no events of importance 
mark the grand-masterships of De Monte (1668), Do la 
Cassike (1572), and Verdala (1581). During their terms 
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of office the cathedral, the aiiberges, the hospital, and 
many remarkable edifices were built Another city gradu- 
ally arose on the opposite shores of the grand harbour, and 
the once barien island became almost imperceptibly the 
site of one of the strongest fortresses and most flourishing 
commeicial communities in the Mediterranean Yerdala 
was succeeded by Mai tin Garces (1595), but it was reserved 
for Alof de Vignacourt to revive for a time the military 
reputation of the order Vascoiicellos, De Paula, and 
Lascaris were all aged men when, one after another, they 
were called to the supreme power, and their election (with 
a view to secure fiequent vacancies) contiibuted to weaken 
the vitality of the fraternity Lascaris lived tiU the age 
of ninety -seven, built the foitifications of Ploriana, en- 
dowed Valetta with a public library, and resisted the grow- 
ing encroachments of the Jesuits Mai tin de Redin and 
Eaphael Cottonei ruled each for three years Nicholas 
Cottoner was elected in 1663, and the knights of St John 
once again distinguished themselves in the siege of Candia 
The losses which the order sustained in the repulse of the 
allies before Negropont (1689) was the indirect cause of 
the death of Caraffa, who was succeeded by Adiian de 
Vignacourt (1690), Eaymond Perellos (1697), Zondodari 
(1720), De Vilhena (1723), Despmg (1736), and Pinto 
(1741) Emmanuel Pinto was a man of no mean ability 
and of consideiable force of character He steadily resisted 
all papal encroachments on his authority, expelled the 
Jesuits from Malta, and declined to hold a chapter-general 
After the brief rule of Francis Ximines, Emmanuel de 
Eohaii became grand-master (1775) He assembled a 
chapter-general, erected the Anglo-Bavaiian langue, and 
sent his galleys to relieve the sufferers from the great earth- 
quake in Sicily The order never perhaps seemed to all 
outward appearances more prosperous than when the storm 
of the French Eevolution bioke suddenly upon it In 1793 
the Directory decreed the abolition of the order in France 
and the forfeiture of its possessions. Five years afterwards 
De Eohan died He had taken no pains to conceal his 
sympathy for the losing cause in France and his court had 
become an asylum aiicl home for many French refugees 
His successor Ferdinand Hompesch was ^leihaps the weakest 
man ever elected to fill a responsible position in critical 
tunes On the 12th April 1798 the French Government 
resolved on the forcible seizure of Malta Warnings were 
sent to the grand-master in vain Within two months 
from that date the island was in the hands of Bonaparte, 
and Hompesch was permitted to retire to Trieste with 
some of the most cherished relics of the order. 

Subsequent to the depaituie of Hompesch a numbei of the knights 
who had taken lefuge at St Petexsbuig elected the emperor Paul 
giand-mastei Notwithstanding the patent illegality of the pio- 
ceediug the pioifeied honour was eageily accepted and duly an- 
nounced to all the courts of Eui ope (Octobei 17 98) Hompesch was 
induced to lesign in the following year On the death of Paul an 
aiiangement was arrived at which vested the actual nomination in 
the pope Piom 1805 to 1879 only lieutenants of the oidei weie 
appointed, who resided fiist at Catania, then at Feiiara, and finally 
at Rome In 1879 Leo XIII made Giovanni Battista Ceschi grand- 
niastei, and he actually rules over portions of the Italian and Geiman 
langues and some other scatteied gioups of the ancient fiatemity 

Two othei associations also trace their oiigiii from the same parent 
stock — the Biandenhiiig bianch and the English langue The 
foiniei can claim an unbroken existence since its establishment in 
1160 In 1853 the king of Piussia (in whom the nght of nomina- 
tion had been vested since 1812) lestored tbe oiiginkl bailiwick of 
Brandenbiiig and the assembled commanders elected Piince Chailes 
0 f Pi nssia Em ? n Moistm , who notified Ins election to the lieutenant 
of the giand-master at Rome The “ J oliaiiintei ’’ did good seivice 
in the Geiman campaigns of 1866 and 1870 As legaids the English 
langue, 1 Elizabeth c 24 annexed to the crown aU the propeity of 
the Older in England Aftei the restoiation of the Bourbons the 
Pieiich knights met once moie in cliapter-geneial and elected a 
permanent cajutulai commission, which was officially recognized 
by both Loms XYIII and the pope Aftei certain negotiations, 
the three Eiench 2a7igues, acting in accord with those of Aiagon 
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and Castile, agreed to the resuscitation of the doimant langue of 
England (1827-1831), and Sir Robert Peat was appointed loid prior, 
takmg the customaiy oath de fiJeli admmisti atione m the Gouit 
of King’s Bench Duiing the past half centui y the good w oi k done 
by the modem knights — now (1886) once more located in St John’s 
Gate, Cleikenwell — can honourably compaie with the memoiable 
deeds of then predecessois The establishment of the hospice at 
Jeiusalem is due to the eiieigy and zeal of Sii Edmund Lechmere, 
w'ho has been mainly instrumental in collecting at St John’s Gate 
the unrivalled histoiical literature ot which the ordei can boast 
Tl>eie are few subjects of study winch present so rich and so vaued inateiials 
as the annals of the knights of bt J ohn The ai chives still pieser\ ed in Malta 
are almost unique m their value and completeness, and each giandmastei 
patronized and encouraged the industiious histoiiographers who sought to 
perpetuate the fame of the ordei to which they belonged The woilc of Giacomo 
Bosio is an elaborate and geneiallj tiustworthy recoid of events fiom the tune 
of Gerard down to theyeai 1571 Bartolomeo del Pozzo tieats with equal caie 
the peiiod between 1 j 71 and 1536 Editions of these v olumes were published 
in Home, Naples, Verona, and Venice The Abbe Veitot concludes his elaborate 
history with the year 1726 His book enjoyed a consideiable popularity, was 
published in English with the oiigmal plates m 1728, hut can harcllj claim the 
confidence to which Bosio and Del Pozzo are both entitled Prom the Ibth 
century down to the appearance of the famous Codice of De Rohan (17S2) we 
have a senes of publications on the subject of the statutes of the ordei A 
fi esh compilation seems genei aDy to hai e followed each assembly of the chapter- 
general Befoie the time of De Rohan the best-known edition was that of 
Borgofante (1076), but Bosio pi oduced a translation fium the Latin in 1589 when 
residing at Rome as agent ot the grand-mastei, and anothei was printed at the 
press ot the order in Malta in 1718 The Mi moi le de' Gran Maeiti i hj Bodoni 
(Parma, 1780) may also be consulted with advantage For information con- 
cerning the archmology of the order and the antiquities of Malta itself reference 
should be made to Abela and Ciantai’s Malta Ilhistiaiu, dedicated to Em 
Pinto in 1772, to Raphael Caiuana’s Collezione dv momivienti e lapuh sepolcrali 
di vnliti Gerosohmitam nelle chiesa di San Giovanni (Malta, 1838 40) , to De Bois- 
gelra’s Malta (3 vols ) , and to Les Mommens des Giands Maitres, by Villeueuve- 
Baigemoiit (Pans, 1829) The last-named wntei has, however, drawn laigely 
on Ills own imagination for the earlier part of the information he piofesses to 

f ive In English the most noteworthy treatises concerning the knights are 
ohn. Taaffes ihsfojy of the Ordei of Malta (London, 1852, 4 vols ) and Genei al 
Bolters History of the Kmghts of Malta of the Order of St John of Jeiusalem 
(London, 1883) The Rev W R Bedford has recently published a valuable 
account of the great hospital at Valetta A useful guide to the contents of 
the Malta Record Office is to be found m M Delaville Le RoulVs Archives 
de I’Ordre de St Jean de Jei usalem (Pans, 1883) (A M B ) 

ST JOHN’S, the capital of Ne-wfoimdland, is situated 
on tke eastern shore of the island, 60 miles north of Cape 
Race, in 47° 33' 33" N lat. and 52° 46' 10" long, (see 
vol. xvu, jilateV) It is 10° 62' east of Halifax, and 
stands on what is nearly the most eastern point of America, 
— Cajie Spear, 6 miles south of St John’s, alone projecting 
a little farther towards the Old World It is 1000 miles 
nearer than New York to England, and but 1640 from the 
coast of Ireland The approach to the haihoiir of St John’s 
presents one of the most picturesque views along the coast 
of America In a lofty iron-bound coast a narrow open- 
ing occurs in the rocky wall, guarded on one side by 
Signal Hill (520 feet) and on the other by South Side 
Hill (620 feet), with Fort Amherst lighthouse on a rocky 
promontoiy at its base The entrance of the Narrows is 
about 1400 feet in width, and at the narrowest point, 
between Pancake and Chain Eocks, the channel is not 
more than 600 feet wide The Narrows are half a mile in 
length, and at their termination the harbour trends suddenly 
to the west, thus comp)letely shutting out the swell from 
the ocean Vessels of the largest tonnage can enter at all 
periods of the tide The harbour is a mile in length and 
nearly half a mile in width At its head is a dry dock, 
recently completed at a cost of $550,000, it is 600 feet 
in length, 83 in breadth, and 26 in depth, capable of 
admitting the largest steamers afloat The city is built 
on sloping ground on the northern side of the harbour, 
on the southern side of which the hills use so abruptly 
from the water that there is only loom for a range of 
warehouses and oil-factories Three principal streets, 
winding and irregular, follow the sinuosities of the harbour 
and of one another the whole length of the city, and these 
are intersected by a number of cross-streets Water Street, 
the principal business locality, presents a very substantial, 
though not handsome, appearance, the houses being of 
stone or brick. Shops, stores, and counting-houses occupy 
the ground floor, while many of the merchants and shop- 
keepers live in the upper stories Fish-stores, warehouses, 
and wharves project from behind on the side next the 
harhoui The city, thi ee-f ourths of which are still of 
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wood, IS rapidly estending in several directions, and in 
lecent years many dwelling-houses of an improved descrip- 
tion have been elected. There is an abundant supply of 
excellent water, brought in pipes from a lake 5 mdes off 
Epidemics are rare, and the city is very healthy. Of the 
public buildings the most important are Government House, 
a substantial and spacious bmldmg erected in 1828 by the 
Imperial Government, the colonial building (184:7), con- 
taining the chambers of the legislature and Government 
offices; the athenmnni (1877), containing a public Imll, 
libiary, reading-room, savings bank, mnseum, tbc. The 
foundation of a new post-office was laid ui the same year. 
The churches are — the Church of England and Roman 
Catholic cathedrals, St Thomas’s and St Mary’s (Church 
of England), St Patrick’s, three Methodist churches, St 
Andrew’s Presbyterian church, and the Congregational 
church The manufacture of seal and cod oils has long 
been carried on upon an extensive scale Of late years 
other manufactures have been introduced, and have made 
considerable progress. There are three iron-foundries, 
two large machine-shops, two boot and shoe factories, 
a nail-factory, three furniture-factories, two tobacco- 
factories, soap-works, two tanneries, and a large and 
well-equipped factory for the manufacture of cables, ropes, 
twines, nets, seines, (fee The espoit trade in fish of 
various kinds, fish oils, seal oil, and seal skms is very 
large , the greater part of all the imports mto Newfound- 
land also arrives at St John’s The city is not yet (1886) 
incorporated, the Colonial Board of Works having charge 
of all civil affairs The population, which m 1780 was 
1605, had in 1801 increased to 3120, in 1812 to 7075, 
in 1835 to 15,000, and m 1874 to 23,890, and in 1884 
It was 28,610 (Roman Catholics, 17,693, Episcopahans, 
5741, Methodists, 3715, Presbyterians, 973, Congrega- 
tionalists, 465, other denominations, 23) The census 
last mentioned also shows the population of the whole 
island and Labrador to be 197,589, being an increase of 
36,209 since 1874, or at the rate of about 22 per cent 
in ten years The population of the Atlantic coast of 
Labrador, which is under the juiisdiction of Newfound- 
land, was 4211, — 1347 being Eskimo. 

ST JOHNSBURY, a township of the United States, 
capital of Caledonia county, Vermont, on the Passumpsic 
river (a tributary of the river Connecticut), about 50 
miles south of the Canadian frontier, and on the railway 
between Boston (205 miles) and Montreal St Johnsbuiy 
IS the seat of perhaps the largest scale-factory m the world, 
which employs about lOOO hands and works up 6000 tons 
of iron per annum. The township contains an athen^um, 
pubhc library (12,000 vols ), and axt gallery The popu- 
lation has increased from 2758 m 1850 to 4665 m 1870 
and 5800 in 1880 The three villages are distinguished 
as St Johnsbury (3360 in 1880), St Johnsbury Centie, 
and St Johnsbury East Founded in 1786, the township 
received its name in honour of St John de Crfevecoetir, 
French consul at New York, and a benefactor of Yermont 
ST JOSEPH, a city of the United States, capital of 
Buchanan county, Missouri, on the right bank of the 
Missouri, 260 miles west by north of St Xouis It is an 
important railway junction, possessing since 1873 a 
great road and railway bridge over the river constructed 
of iron , m the extent of its wholesale business it ranks 
as the third city m the State , and among its manufac 
turing estabhshments are flour-mills, starch-works, boot and 
shoe factories, pork -packing establishments, waggon -fac- 
tories, a distillery, <kc. Besides a city-hall and maiket-house, 
it contains a court-house (1876), an operar-house, a State 
lunatic asylum (1874), an agncidtiiral and mechanical ex- 
position association, a Roman Catholic cathedral, and five 
public lihraiies The population was 8932 m 1860, 19,565 


(1512 coloured) m 1870, and 32,431 (3227 coloured) m 
1880. 

Founded in 1843 by Joseph Robidoux, a Fiench Roman Catholic, 
who had settled in the distiict some yeais pieviously as a tl^adei, 
St Joseph in 1846 vas made the county seat, and bcjfore 1857, 
xvhen It leceived its fiist city cliaiter, became well known as the 
meat point of departure foi emigiauts bound for Cahfoima and 
the West Dunifg the Civil Wai, when it was forMed by the 
Federals, it& natiual development ivas consideiahly checked, but 
this revived as soon as the stiuggle was over 

SAINT-JUST, Antoine (1767-1794), French revolu- 
tionaiy leader, was born at Decize in the Nivernais on 25th 
August 1767 He was educated at Soissons, and showed 
his ehaiacter at school as ringleader of a plot to set 
the school buildings on fire. Saint- Just was caught red- 
handed in the act of incendiarism, and, refusing to exhibit 
any tokens of submission, was ignominiously expelled 
His education, however, does not appear to have been 
neglected , and the reports and speeches of his shoit and 
stoimy political caieer exhibit not a little scholaiship, 
and in particular coasiderable acquaintance with ancient 
history Intoxicated with republican ideas, Saint-Just 
threw himself with enthusiasm into the political troubles of 
his time, had himself appointed an officer m the National 
Guard, and by fraud— he being yet under age— admitted 
as a member of the electoral assembly of his district 
Ambitious of fame, he in 1789 published twenty cantos of 
licentious verses under the title of Oigant, and tins woik 
was afterwards reissued iinclei the title of My Pastimes j 
or The Few Organt. From that year onwards, however, 
the open tuibuience of his youth gave place to a iigoi- 
ously stoical demeanour, which, united to a policy tyian- 
nical, uncompromisingly thorough, and pitilessly severe, 
became the maiked and staitling characteristic of his life. 
He now entered into coirespoiidence with Robc&pieiio, 
who thenceforward became his hero and ideal Robes- 
pierre invited him to Pans, felt flattered by his worship, 
saw that he suited his purpose, and. in a short time the 
two became baud and glove Thus supported, Saint- 
Just hecame deputy of the department of Aisue to the 
national convention, where he made his fiist speech — 
gloomy, fanatical, remorseless in tone — on 19 th Novcinher 
1792 He had but twenty months to live, but into those 
he seemed to crowd the life of twenty years In the 
convention, in the Jacobin Club, and among the popu- 
lace his relations with Robespierre became known, and 
he was dubbed the “St John of the Messiah of the 
People.” Hardly a week passed without the attention of 
France being arrested by his attitude or his utterances 
Both were anxiously watched, as the unfailing indication 
of the trend of Robespierre’s designs His appointment 
as a member of the committee of public safety now 
placed him at the very height and centre of the political 
fever-heat In the name of this committee ho was 
charged with the drawing up of repoits to the conveutiou 
upon the absorbing themes of the overthrow of the party 
of the Gironde, thereafter, when even the “ Mountain ” 
seemed to have fallen m pieces, of the H^bertists, and 
finally, as the tragic sequel to the rupture between Robes- 
pierre and Dauton, of that denunciation of the latter 
which consigned him and his followers to the guillotine 
What were then called reports were far less statements of 
fact than appeals to the passions, in Saint- Just’s hands 
they furnished the occasion for a display of fanatical dar- 
ing, of gloomy eloquence, and of undoubted genius ; and 
— ^with the shadow of Robespierre behind them — they 
served their turn. Once a flash of cruel humour lighted 
up his angry retorts, and it became memorable Des- 
moulins, in jest and mockery, said of Samt-Just — the 
youth with the beautiful cast of countenance and the long 
fair locks — “ He carries his head like a Holy Sacrament ” 
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“And I,” savagely leplied Saint- Just, “atiII make him 
carry ins like a Saint-Denis, ” The threat was not vain 
Desmouhns accompanied Danton to the scaffold The 
same ferocious inflexibility aminated Saint-Jubt wnth refer- 
ence to the external policy of France He proposed that 
the national convention should itself, through its com- 
mittees, direct all mihtary movements This was agreed 
to, and Saint- Just was despatched to Strasburg, m com- 
pany wuth Lebas, to superintend operations It was sus- 
pected that the enemy -without -was being aided by treason 
within Saint-Just’s remedy -was direct and terrible • he 
folio-wed his experience in Paris, “organized the Terror,” 
and soon the heads of aU suspects were falhng under the 
guillotine The conspiracy was defeated, and the armies of 
the Pthine and the Moselle ha-vmg been inspirited by suc- 
cess — Samt-Just himself taking a fearless part in the actual 
fighting — and having effected a junction, the frontier was 
delivered Later, -with the army of the Horth, he wrought 
similar magical changes in the aspect of affairs Before 
the generals he placed the terrible dilemma of victory over 
the enemies of France or trial by the dreaded revolution- 
ary tribunal , and before the eyes of the army itself he 
organized a force which was specially charged -with the 
slaughter of those who should seek refuge from the enemy 
by flight Success again cro-wned his terrible efforts, and 
Belgium was gained for France Meanwhile affairs in 
Pans looked gloomier than ever, and Eobespierre recalled 
Saint- Just to the capital As the storm was gathermg 
Saint-Just gave it direction by mooting the dictatorship 
of his master as the only remedy for the convulsions of 
society At last, at the famous sitting of the 9th Ther- 
midor, he ventured to present as the report of the com- 
mittees of general security and public safety a document 
expressing his own views, a sight of which, however, had 
been refused to the othei members of committee on the 
previous evemng Then the storm broke He was vehe- 
mently interrupted, and the sitting ended with an order for 
Robespierre’s arrest (see Robespieeee). On the follo-w- 
ing day, 28th July 1794, twenty-t-wo men, nearly all young, 
were guillotined Eobespierre -was one, aged thirty-six , 
Saint-Just another, aged twenty-six 

In 1800 there -was published at Strasbnig a -woik from the pen 
of Samt-Just entitled Fragments on Republican loisMidions It is a 
crude mixture of his opinions on social and political topics 

ST KILDA, the largest islet of a small group of the 
Outer Hebrides, Scotland, 40 miles -west of North Uist, in 
57° 48' 35" N lat and 8° 35' 30" W. long. It measures 
3 miles from east to west and 2 from north to south, and 
has an area of 3000 to 4000 acres Except at the landing- 
place on the south-east, the cliffs rise sheer out of deep 
water, and on the north-east side the highest eminence 
m the island, Conagher or Conna-Ghair, forms a gigantic 
precipice, 1220 feet high from sea to summit. According 
to Professor Judd, St Kilda is probably the core of a 
Tertiary volcano , but, besides volcanic rocks, it is said to 
contain hills of sandstone in which the stratification is 
very distinct ^ While the general rehef is pecubarly hold 
and picturesque, a certam softness of scenery is pioduced 
by the richness of the verdure. The inhabitants are an 
industrious Gaehc-speakmg community (110 m 1851, and 
77 in 1881) They cultivate about 40 acres of land 
(potatoes, oats, barley), keep about 1000 sheep and 50 
West Highland cows, and catch puffins and other sea-fowl 
Coarse tweeds and blanketing are manufactured for home 
use The houses are collected in a little village at the 
head of the East Bay, which contains a Free church, a 
manse, and the factor’s house The island is practically 
inaccessible for eight months of the year 

1 No trainad geologist seems to have visited the island subsequent 
to Macciillocli 
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StEilda, or, as it vas onginallj called, Hirt fHiith, Hutha’i 
seems tohaie betu in the po-.be^sioii of the Matlfoils fuiAoi) or 
e\en 500 yeais In 1779 it changed hands along i.ith Hams, and 
again m 1801 and in 1S71 (to ilaclcod of Macleodj. The ftuddi 
supeiioi IS Lord Dunmoie, vho leceiie^ one fchilliiig of itu-dutv 
From 1734 to 1742 Lady Grange was confaiied on St Kilda by com- 
mand of hez high-handed husband (see Pmaecd Boc. Stuf Antiq , \ 
and ii ) David Mallet makes the island the si’eiic of liis A.ivjiWm 
aad Theodu) e, oj the Eet mit See w orks on St Kilda by Rtv E 
Macaulay (1764), L MacLean (1838), J Sands (1876 and 1877), 
and Geoige Seton (1878) 

ST KILDA, a uatering-place m Victoria, Australia, on 
the east shore of Hobson’s Bay, 34 miles south of Mel- 
bourne, with which It IS connected by a railway The 
borough had an area of 1886 acres and a population of 
11,662 in 1881 The sea-heach is bordered by an esplan- 
ade , there is a large pubhc park , and portions of the sea 
have been fenced-m to protect bathers from sharks A 
town-hall, an assembly hall, a library, and the large Episco- 
pal church of All Saints are among the pubhc buildings. 

ST KITTS See St Gheistophee 

SAINT-LA3kIBEET, Jean Feancois de (1716-1803), 

French poet, was horn at Nancy m 1716, and died at 
Pans in 1803. During great part of his long life he held 
various employments at the court of Stanislaus of Poland, 
when that prmce was established in Lorraine He also 
served in the French army, and then betook himself to 
hterature, producing among other things a volume of de- 
scriptive verse, ZesiS'aiso«s (wildly overpraised at the time, 
and now never read), many articles for the JEtinjclopklie, 
and some miscellaneous works in verse and prose Saint- 
Lambert’s chief fame, however, comes from the strange 
fate which made him the successful rival in love of the 
two most famous men of letters in France, not to say in 
Europe, during the ISth century The infatuation of the 
marquise dii Chatelet for him and its fatal termination are 
knorni to all readers of the life of Voltaire. His subse- 
quent courtship of Madame d’Houdetot, Rousseau’s Sophie, 
though hardly less disastrous to his rival, was less dis- 
astrous to the lady, and continued for the whole lives of 
himself and his mistress They survived till the present 
century as a kind of irregular Baucis and Philemon, illus- 
trating the manneis of the vanished 'tegme, which had 
been not unjustly celebrated, and vindicating its constancy 
from a very general opinion 

ST LAWRENCE The river St Lawrence - m North Plate 
America, taken m connexion -with the great lakes, offers to 
tradmg vessels the most magnificent system of inland 
navigation in the world Its total length from the source Length 
of the St Louis river, which discharges into Pond du Lac 
at the head of Lake Superior, to Cape Grasp4 is 2100 miles 
The river St Loms springs from the same spacious plateau 
m Minnesota that gives birth to the Mississippi and the 
Red River of the North The intermediate distances be- 
tween the source of the St Lawrence and its mouths are 
shown m Table I According to the most recent surveys 
the approximate area of the basm of the St La-wrence is 
510,000 square miles, of which 322,560 belong to Canada 
and 187,440 to the United States 

Lake Superior, the most westerly of the lakes, is the Lake 
largest body of fresh water iu the world In addition to Snpmor 
the river Nipigon, -which may be regarded as the chief 
source of the upper St Lawrence, and the St Louis and 
Pigeon rivers, which constitute the international boundary, 
it receives its waters from 200 rivers, drainmg an aggregate 
of 85,000 square mil es,^ including its own area of 32,000 

3 The name given by Jacques Caitier, -who ascended tke nver m 
1535 as far as Montreal 

® The magnitudes and altitudes of the great lakes are denved from 
the RepoH of the Canadian Canal Commission, Fehruary 1871 ; the 
fln or mflpnTigr dlata relatmg to canals have been mandy obtained from 
other annual reports published by the Canadian Government and from 
the atrrmftl reports of the chief of engmeers, United State army 
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Table I —Distances of Sections of St Lam cnee 






Statute 

Miles 

Local 

Name 

From 

To 

Sections of Navi- 
gation 

Inter- 

medi.i.te 

Total from 
Souice of 
St Louis 


Souice of St 

Fond du Lac 

St Louis liver 

152 

152 


I’oad du Lac 

Pointe aux 
Pins 

Lake Superior 

390 

542 

Saulte St 
Maiy 

Pointe aux 
Pins 

St Joseph’s I 

St Mary’s river 

56 

597 

St Joseph’s I 
Sainia 

Sarnia 

LakeHmon 

270 

86T 

St Mary 

Amerherst- 

burg 

Port Oolborne 

St Claiie and Detroit 

70 

943 


Amerheist 

burg 

Lake Erie 

232 

1175 

Niagara 

Poi t Colhome Port Dalliousie 

Welland Canal 

27 

1202 

river 

PortDalliousie 

Kingston 

Lake Ontano 

170 

1372 


Kingston 

Prescott 

Head of canal section 

59 

1481 


Prescott 

Montreal 

St Lawrence Canal 
section 

119 

1550 

St Law- _ 
lence “ 

Montreal 

Three Rivers 

Head of ocean navi 
gation to head of 
tidal flow 

86 

163b 


Thiee Rivers 

Quebec 

Quebec 

Cape Chat 

Head of tidal flow to 
Quebec 

74 

266 

1710 

197b 


Cape Chat 

Cape Gasp6 

Mouth of nver St 
Lawrence 

124 

2100 


Cape Gaspe 

BeRelslei 

Mouth of the Gulf of 
St Lawience 

436 

2536 


Its length IS 390 miles, its greatest breadth 160, and its 
mean breadth 80 Its mean depth is 900 feet and its altitude 
above the sea-level 600 feet Its coast is generally rock- 
bound Numeious islands are scattered about the north 
side of the lake, many rising precipitously to great heights 
from deep water, — some presenting castellated walls of 
basalt and others rising in granite peaks to various eleva- 
tions up to 1300 feet above the lake. The Laurentian 
and Hmonian rocks to the north along the shore abound in 
silver, copper, and iron ores The United States side is 
generally lower and more sandy than the opposite shore, 
and IS also especially rich in deposits of native copper and 
beds of red haematite iron ores Both these minerals are 
extensively worked. Unfossiliferous terraces occur abun- 
dantly on the margin of the lake ^ at one point no fewer 
than seven occur at intervals up to a height of 33 feet 
above the present level of the water Lake Superior is 
subject to severe storms and the effect of the waves upon 
the sandstone of the “picture rocks” of Grand Island pre- 
sents innumerable fantastic and very remarkable forms 
The lake never freezes, but cannot be navigated in winter 
on account of the shore ice At the west end of the lake, 
at the mouth of the St Loms, is situated the city of Duluth, 
a place of considerable importance as the eastern terminus 
of the Northern Pacific Bail way, and of the St Paul and 
Duluth Eailway, which runs to St Paul on the Mississippi, 
165 miles south of Duluth ^ 

gt St Mary’s river, 65 miles long, is the only outlet from 

Mary’s Lake Superior, and its course to Lake Huron is but a 
liver audsi_icoesgion of expansions into lakes and contractions into 
canal riYorg St Mary’s rapids, which in a distance of half a 
mile absorb 18 feet out of the total fall of 22 feet between 
the two lakes, are avoided by a ship canal, constructed 
in 1885 

As onginally built, the canal was 1 mile long, had a width of 100 
feet at the watei line and a depth of 12 feet. The locks were two 
in numbei, combined, each 350 feet in length, 70 m width, with 
a lift of 9 feet At the time the canal was made these dimensions 
woie sufficient to pass any vessel on the lakes fiiUy laden, hut by 
1870 it became necessary to provide for moie rapid lockage and 
for the passage of largei vessels Accordingly the old canal was 

^ The clisianoe from. Belle Isle to Liverpool is 2234 statute or 1942 
geographical miles 

^ Lake Nipigon is situated 50 miles to the north of Lake Supeuor, 
into wliicli it drains by the river Nipigon ; it is still very httle known 
excejit from the loport of Professor Bell of the Geological Survey. It 


widened and deepened, and a new lock constructed, 515 feet long 
and 80 wide,— the width of the gates being 60 feet, the lift of the 
lock 18, and the depth of watei on the mitie sills 17 Theie is 
now eveiywheie a navigable depth of 16 feet fiom Lake Supeuor 
thiough St Mary’s Palls Canal and St Mary’s rivei to Lake Huion 
In 1883 the re^teied tonnage passing the canal was 2,042,295 
tons,— the annual ineiease of tonnage diiniig the pievious fifteen 
yeais havmg averaged 107,313 tons The United States Govern- 
ment engineers have already piesented a project for still fuither 
improvements, namely, to leplace the old locks by one only with 
a length of 700 feet and a width of 70, and with a depth of 21 feet 
on the sill 

Lake Hurou is 270 miles long and 105 broad and has Lake 
au area of 23,000 square miles (the area of its basin, Huron, 
including the lake, being 74,000), a mean depth vaiiously 
stated at from 700 to 1000 feet, and an altitude above the 
sea of 574 feet Georgian Bay on the north-east lies 
entuely withm the region of Canada, whilst Thunder Bay 
and Saginaw Bay on the west and south-west are m the 
State of Michigan The north and north-east shores of 
Lake Huron are mostly composed of sandstones and lime- 
stones, and where metamorphic rocks are found the surface 
is broken and hilly, rising to elevations of 600 feet or moie 
above the lake, unlike in this respect the southern shores 
skirting the pemnsulas of Michigan and south-western 
Ontario, which are comparatively flat and of great fertility 
As in Lake Superior, regular terraces corresponding to 
former water-levels of the lake run for miles along the 
shores of Lake Huron at heights of 120, 150, and 200 feet , 
and deposits of fine sand and clay containing freshwater 
shells rise to a height of 40 feet or more above the present 
level of the water At several places these deposits extend 
to a distance of 20 miles inland The chief tiibutaries of 
the lake on the Canadian side are the Drench iiver from 
Lake Nipissing, the Severn from Lake Simcoe, the Miiskoka, 
and the Nottawasaga, all emptying into Georgian Bay, 
and on the United States side the Thunder Bay iiver, the 
Au-Sahle, and the Saginaw 

Lake Michigan is entirely in the territory of the United Lake 
States It has a maximum breadth of 84 miles and its 
length. IS 345 miles fiom the north-west comer of Indiana 
and the north part of Illinois to Mackinaw, where it com- 
municates with Lake Huron by a strait 4 miles wide at 
its nanowest part. Its depth is variously stated at from 
700 to 1800 feet. Its altitude above sea-level is 578 feet 
Its basin is 70,040 square miles m area, of which the lake 
occupies 22,400 Five of its tributaries are from 135 to 
245 miles in length The country round Lake Michigan 
IS for the most part low and sandy. The rocks are lime- 
stones and sandstones of the Bub -carboniferous groups, 
lying in horizontal strata and never using into hold cbffs 
Along the south shore are Post-tertiary beds of clay aud 
sand lying a few feet above the level of the lake, the waters 
of which probably at one time found their way by the 
vaUeys of the lUmois and the Mississqipi into the Gulf of 
Mexico 

Chicago (population, 503,185 in 1880) is situated at the south- 
west angle of the lake In the leceipt and shipment of giain and 
poik it IS the largest market in the woild In 1883 12, 015 vessels 
with a tonnage of 3,980,837 tons deaied from the harbour Com- 
paaing the decades of 1864-73 aud 1874-83 the total export m 
quaiteis of wheat and com from Chicago was as follows — 

Lake. Bail Total 

1864-78 48,884,196 6,328,837 60,212,633 

1874-83 66,265,176 27,842,140 93,607,816 

110,149,871 88,670,477 143,819,848 

In 1883 the export of giain by the lakes amounted to 6,850,722 
quarteis (of which 68 1 per cent were shipped direct to Buffalo and 
only 6 3 per cent to Kingstou and Montreal) as against 3,146,000 
sentbyiaiL The first appiopnation foi the haihom of Chicago, 

IS 313 feet above the level of Lake Superior, aud m some parts is up- 
wards of 600 feet m depth The lake is thickly studded With islands , 
its shores are undulating and sometimes hilly , and owing to its numer- 
ous mdentations its coast-hue measures 580 miles. 
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made in 1883, ivas expended in cutting a straight outlet from the 
Chicago iivei into the lake The available depth was only 2 feet, 
but since then the haibour accommodation has been extended, by 
means of pieis, dredging, and a breakwatei, to accommodate vessels 
of 14 feet draught 

The harbour works at Chicago, as well as at other lake and nver 
ports, are constructed simply of cribs or boxes, composed of logs 12 
by 12 inches, filled with stone, and joined to each other, after they 
have finally settled down, hy a continuous timber superstructure 
raised a few feet above the level of the water On this p lan break- 
waters, pieis at the mouths of rivers, and wharves have been built 
within the last sixty years at the moat important points along the 
shores of the St Lawrence lakes, as well as at most of the nver 
harbours communioating with the Atlantic, and expenence has 
proved that no cheaper and better system could have been devised 
for such localities 

St Clair The St Lawrence leaves Lake Huron hy the St Clair 

liver and river at Sarnia, and after a course of 33 miles enteis 
Lake St Clair, 25 miles long, and terminatmg at the 
head of the Detroit river, near the city of Detroit in 
Michigan. Eighteen miles farther on the St Lawrence, 
with a descent of 11 feet, enters Lake Erie The naviga- 
tion through the St Clair river is easy throughout, but in 
Lake St Clair there are extensive sandbanks covered with 
a depth of water varying from 6 to 10 feet Previous to 
1858 much inconvenience was experienced in navigating 
the lake owing to its msufficient depth , hut at the end 
of that year the Governments of the United States and 
Canada dredged a canal through the bed of the lake, 
which is of soft material, to a minimum depth of 12 feet, 
mth a width of 300 feet This channel has since been 
deepened to 16 feet over a width of 200 feet, and works 
are now in progress to deepen the rocky shoal called the 
“Lime-Kiln Crossing” in the Detroit river to 18 feet, to 
enable vessels drawing 15 feet to pass with safety from 
lake to lake in stormy weather 

Lake The peculiar features of Lake Erie are its shallowness 

Ene and the clayey nature of its shores, which are generally 
low. The south shore is bordered by an elevated plateau, 
through which the rivers, which are without importance 
as regards Lake Erie, have cut deep channels The mean 
depth of the lake is only 90 feet and its maximum depth 
204 Owing to its shallowness it is easily disturbed by the 
wind, and is therefore the most dangerous to navigate of 
all the great lakes Its length is 250 miles and its 
greatest breadth 60. The area of the basin of Lake Erie is 
39,680 square miles, including 10,000 square miles, the area 
of the lake Its waters are 564 feet above the sea and 
330 above Lake Ontario The extreme difference observed 
in the level of the lake between 1819 and 1838 was 5 feet 
2 inches, but the average annual rise and fall (taken on 
a mean of twelve years) is only 1 foot IJ inches The 
mean annual rainfall is 34 inches The navigation of 
Lake Erie usually opens about the middle of April and 
closes early in December Besides tbe Erie and tbe 
Welland Canals, tbe lake has two other great canal systems 
on its south shore, — the Ohio and Erie Canal, from Cleve- 
land to Portsmouth, and the Miami and Erie Canal, from 
Toledo to Cincinnati. 

Buffalo (population, 171,500 in 1883) is situated at the noith,- 
east angle of Lake Ene, and is therefore much exposed to the 
violence of south-west winds, in which direction the lake has a 
“fetch” of 200 miles Thus more than ordmary care has been 
taken to provide safe harbour accommodation for the large fieets of 
vessels constantly arriving at Buffalo from the upper l^es The 
Buffalo river, which has been made navigable for more than a mile, 
IS protected at its mouth hy a breakwater, 4000 feet loug, built at 
about half a mile fiom the shore The harbour thus foimed allows 
of the entrance of vessels of 17 feet draught as against 13 in 1853 
Hot only IS the port situated at the head of the Erie Canal and 
within an honi’s sail of the Welland Canal, hnt it is the western 
terminus of the Hew York Central, Ene, and several other railways 
The possession of these exceptional advantages has constituted 
Buffalo the great commercial centre of the inland seas of North 
Amenca Eor the six years ending 1883 the yearly aveia^ ship- 
ments of wheat and corn received hy lake at Buffalo, hy ■Qie Ene 


Canal, and hy rail from elevators was 5,555,000 quarters hy canal 
and 2,320,000 hyiail, or 70 20 and 29 80 per cent respectively 
There are 38 elevators in the city, compnsing stoiage, tiansfer, 
and floating elevators, with a combined stoiage capacity of 1,125,000 
quarters and a daily transfer capacity of 333,000 quarters During 
the ten years ending 1883 the annual average number of lake 
vessels ainvmg and departing from Buffalo Creek numbered 7438, 
the aggiegate tonnage was 4,165,098 tons, and the aveiage size of 
aaft 560 tons 

In 1883 the enrolled tonnage of the United States 
vessels for the northern lakes, and the enrolled registered 
tonnage of steam and sailing vessels in the province of 
Ontario, including tugs and barges on tbe Ottawa river 
and barges at Kingston, were as follows (Table II ) — 



United States 

Canada 


No 

Aggregate 

Tonnage 

No 

Ag^egate 

Tonnage 

Sailing vessels 

Steam vessels 

1373 

1140 

310,454 

304,649 

452 

352 

44.000 

64.000 


2522 

615,103 

804 

108,000 


Freight propellers are now rapidly doing away with 
sailing vessels, or causing them to be converted into barges 
or consorts The rapid increase in their tonnage capacity 
has been remarkable In 1841 there was only 1 freight 
propeller with a tonnage of 128 tons, in 1850 theie were 
50 with an average of 215 tons, in 1860 there were 197 
with an average of 340 tons, and m 1880 there were 202 
with an average of 689 tons 

The Ene Canal connects Lake Ene with the Hudson nvei at Ene 
Tioy and Albany and with Lake Ontario at Oswego The move- Canal 
mentof freight of all kinds by the canal was 3,602,535 tons m 
1873, and 8,587,102 in 1883, and the average annual movement 
fiom 1874 to 1883 was 8,447,464 tons This canal was constructed 
in 1825 by the State of Hew York, for the passage of vessels of 60 
tons , hut by the year 1862 it was sufficiently enlarged to allow of 
the passage of vessels of 240 tons The dimensions and capacity 
of the canal and its two principal feeders are given in Table III — 


Locality 

1 Size of Canal 

No & Size of Looks 

Lengtl] 
in Miles 

Width on 
Surface 

Width on 
Bottom 

|| 

S §’f 

13 1 1 “a 


Feet Feet 

Feet 

Feet Feet Feet 

Buffalo to Altany 

S51 70 56 

7 

72 no 18 655 

Oswego to Syracuse 

38 70 56 

7 

13 no 18 155 

Lake Champlain to Al- 

60 50 35 

5 

20 100 18 180 

bany 





455 



Albany to New York 

145 



by the Hudson nver 





The cost of construction, maintenance, and management of the 455 
miles of canal up to 30th September 1873 amounted to £17,460,000 
A project has for some time been under serious consideration foi 
the eiJargement of one tiei of the present locks and the deepening 
of the canal so that between Buffalo and Albany there would no- 
Avhere he a less depth than 8 feet The estimated cost of this woik 
is about £1,600,000 

The Welland Canal flanks the Niagara river and is 27 miles in Welland 
length from Port Colbome on Lake Erie to Poit Dalhousie on Lake Canal 
Oafeino It was opened in 1833 for the navigation of small vessels 
and was first enlarged m 1844 Tessels, howevei, continued to 
mcrease m size until m 1860 there were 341 with an aggregate 
tonnage of 143,918 tons which weie unable to pass through the 
enlarged canal In 1870 the number that could not pass had 
mcreased to 384, with an aggregate tonnage of 194,685 tons , in 
1880 to 460, with an aggregate tonnage of 287,342 tons, and m 
1883 (notwithstanding the completion of the second enlargement 
m 1882) to 557, with an aggregate tonnage of 398,808 tons The 
cost of the canal including its maintenance up to 80th June 1883 was 
§20, 859, 605 Its dimensions are now as follows , — number of lift 
loc^, 25 , dimensions, 270 hy 45 feet , total rise of lockage, 326| 
feet , depth of water on sills, 12 feet The movement of freight of 
all kinds hy the canal was 1,330,629 tons in 1873 and 827,196 m 
1883, and the average annual movement for the decade endmg 1883 
was 986,441 tons This senous falling off in traffic is partly due 
to the numerous competitors hy lake and rail which have sprang up 
dunng the last ten years for the transportation of products to the 
east, hut principally to the deepening of the channels and harbours 
of the upper lakes, a woik that has encouraged the construction of 
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a class of vessels that cannot make use of the Welland Canal even 
aftei its last enlai gement In oi der to meet this sti ong competition 
the Government of the Domimon of Canada was called, upon still 
fuithei* to deepen the canal so as to allow the passage of the laigest 
existing lake vessels without lighteimg, and in 1886 contiacts 
weie concluded foi deepening it to 14 feet 
River The Niagara rivei flows from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario 
Niagara g, northerly direction. Its wudth between Buffalo and 
Fort Erie (the site of the international iron-trussed rail- 
way bridge ^ see sketch map of Niagara nvei in vol. xvu 
p 472) IS 1900 feet and its gieatest depth 48 At this 
point the noimal current is miles an hour, — ^the ex- 
treme variation in the level of the iiver when, uninflu- 
enced by the wind being only 2 feet Burmg south-west 
gales, however, the water occasionally rises as much as 4 
feet in a few hours, and at such times the current attains 
a maximum velocity of 12 miles an hour Two miles 
below the bridge tbe liver is divided into two arms by 
Grand Island, at the foot of which they reunite and spread 
over a width of 2 or 3 miles. The river then becomes 
studded with islands, until about 16 miles from Lake 
Erie, after a total fall of 20 feet, it narrows again and 
begins to descend with great velocity This is the com- 
mencement of the rapids, which continue for about a mile 
with a total descent of 52 feet. The rapids terminate m 
the great cataiact of Niagaia, the fall of which on the 
American side is 164 feet and on the Canadian side 150 
feet The falls are divided by Goat Island, which rises 
40 feet above the water and extends to the very verge of 
the precipice, where the total width of the river, including 
the island, is 4750 feet. The Horse-Shoe Fall on the 
Canadian shore is 2000 feet long, and the depth of water 
on the crest of the fall is about 20 feet The American 
fall is only one-half that length, and discharges less than 
one-foiiith the volume of the Hoise-Shoe Fall United, 
they dischaige nearly 400,000 cubic feet per second or 
41,000,000 tons per hour The upper layer of the escarp- 
ment down which this enoimous mass of water leaps con- 
sists of hard limestone about 90 feet thick, beneath which 
he soft shales of equal thickness, which aie continually 
being undermined by the action of the spray, diiven 
violently by gusts of wind against the base of the preci- 
pice. In consequence of this action and that of the fiost, 
portions of the incumbent rock overhang 40 feet, and 
often, when unsupported, tumble down, so that the falls 
do not remain absolutely stationary in the same spot. 
Sir C Lyell in 1842 came to the conclusion that the 
cataiact was receding at an average rate of 1 foot annually, 
"in which case it would have requued 35,000 years for 
the retreat of the falls from the escarpment at Queens- 
town to their present site ” Fiom the foot of the falls to 
Queenstown, a distance of about 7 miles, the river descends 
104 feet through a gorge from 200 to 300 feet deep and 
from 600 to 1200 feet wide. Midway in this deep defile 
the turbulent waters stiike against the cliff on the Canadian 
side with great violence, and, bomg thus deflected from 
west to north, give rise to the dangerous eddy called the 
"Whirlpool.” The escarj)ments end abruptly at Queens- 
town, where the waters suddenly expand to a great width, 
and finally, 7 miles farther on, tranquilly flow into Lake 
Ontario. 

About one-third of a mile below the cataract a carriage- 
road suspension budge (built in 1869 by Mr Samuel 
Keefer) spans the river with a single opening of 1190 
foet, at a height of 190 feet above the water; and 2 
miles lower down Roehling’s celebrated railway and road 
susponsion bridge (completed in 1855) crosses the river at 
a lioiglit of 245 feet above the water with a single span 
of 800 feat In November 1883 a double-track railway 
throo-span iron and steel cantilever bridge, situated about 
100 yards above Roobliug's bridge, was completed for the 


New Yoik Central and Michigan Central Railways The 
total length of the budge is 910 feet and that of tbe 
centre span 470 feet The height fiom the water to the 
level of the rails is 239 feet 

Lake Ontario is the easternmost and smallest of the Lake 
gieat lakes of the St Lawrence system Its basin drains Ontario 
29,760 square miles, including the lake surface of 6700 
square miles The length of the lake is 190 miles, its 
greatest width 52 miles, its mean depth 412 feet, and its 
elevation above the sea 234 feet. It never fieezes except 
near the shore. Its chief tributaries are the Trent on the 
north shore and the Genesee and the Oswego on the south 
shore, and its chief poits, Toionto, the capital of Ontario, 

32 miles north of Port Dalhousie, at the foot of the Welland 
Canal ; Oswego, at the sonth-east angle of the lake , and 
Kingston, at its north-east extremity, 52 miles north of 
Oswego, 

Tient rwei navigation is a term applied to a senes of leaches 
which do not, howevei, form a connected system of navigation, and 
which m then piesent condition aie efficient only foi local use 
The senes is composed of a chain of lakes and nvers extending fiom 
Tienton, at the mouth of the Trent on the Bay of Quinte, noith 
shore of Lake Ontano, to Lake Huion The new woiks (which 
will have locks 134 feet by 33 feet with a depth of 5 feet on sill) 
will give communication between Lakefield, 9^ miles fiom Petei- 
hoio, and Balsam Lake, the headwateis of the system, opening up 
a total of about 150 miles of duect and lateial navigation 

The port of Oswego has been in duect communication with the 
Hudson iivei since 1822, by means of a canal of small capacity as 
far as Syracuse, and thence by the Erie Canal to Troy and Albany 
It IS now pioposed by the united States Government to enlarge 
this route under the name of the Oneida Ship Canal, so that vessms 
aiiivmg fiom the WeUand Canal with caigoes of 60,000 bushels of 
wheat may he able to tranship them at Oswego into steam baiges 
holdmg 25,000 bushels, oi into baigcs to be towed with a capacity 
of 28,000 bushels The length of the pioposed loute by the Oneida 
Lake and DmhamviUo is 200 miles, with a lockage of 609 feet , 
and its estimated cost, mcluding 20 ascending and 47 descending 
locks (each 170 by 28 by feet), is $25,213,867 The Goveinment 
of the Domimon of Canada has also under consideration the follow- 
ing piojects to connect the St Lawience with Lake Huion -—(1) 
the Ottaiva and Georgian Bay Canal, fiom Montreal, by the Ottawa 
and Lake Nipissing, to Eiench river ; (2) the Toronto and Geoigian 
Bay Canal, by way of Lake Snncoe , (3) the Hiir- Ontano Canal, 
fiom Hamilton to Lake Huion, near Port Blanks 

Kingston, being the port of transhipment for Montreal Kingston 
of thiee-fourths of the gram that arrives from the upper to Mont 
lakes, is a place of some commercial importance Formerly ^ 
lake vessels were sent from Chicago to Montreal through 
the St Lawrence canals without breaking bulk But it 
was afterwards found cheaper to transfer grain at Kingston, 
and to send it down the St Lawrence in barges, the cost 
of snch transfer being only half a cent per bushel Kings- 
ton is also at the south terminus of the Rideau Canal, 
which connects it with the city of Ottawa 

Tins canal, 126 miles long, has 33 locks ascending 292 feet and 
14 descending 166, and admits vessels 130 by 30 feet diawing 4| 
feet of water It was constructed in 1826-32 by the British Govern- 
ment at a cost of about $4,000,000, chiefly with a view to the defence 
of the piovince, but since the opening of tho St Lawienco canals 
it has become of comparatively little importance as a means of 
liansport, — ^the distance fiom. Montreal to Kingston being 68 miles 
longer by the Rideau and Ottawa Canals than by the St Lawrence 

Almost immediately aftei leaving Kingston that part of 
the St Lawrence commences which is called the Lake of 
a Thousand Islands In reality they number 1692, and 
extend for 40 miles below Lake Ontario. At this point 
the Lanrentian rocks break through the Silurian, and 
reach across tho St Lawrence, in this belt of islands, to 
unite with the Lanrentian Adirondack region in the State 
of New York. Near Prescott, a town on the Canadian 
side about 60 miles below Kingston, begins the chain of 
the St Lawrence canals proper, which were constructed to 
overcome a total rise of 206|- feet, — the number of locks 
being 27 and the total length of the six canals 43| miles. 

The canals axe called, in the order of their descent, the “Galops,” 

“Rapid Plat,” and “Farran’s Pomt,” with an aggregate length of 
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12^ miles (the thiee foming Mith tlieir inteivening 15 miles of 
iirei navigation iiliat is called the AYilliamsbmg Canals), the 
‘'Coinvall,” 11^ miles long, the “ Beauhainois,” connecting Lakes 
St Louis and St Prancis, 11| miles long, and the “Lachme,” 8^ 
miles long The locks of the fiist five canals, constmcted in 
1845-48, aie 200 feet in length, with a dexith of horn 7 to 10 feet 
on then sills at exceptionally low watei, and, wnth lie exception 
of the “Galops” and “Coinwall,” which aie 55 feet wide, their 
■width IS 45 feet The Lachme Canal wms begun in 1821 and com- 
pleted in 1824 for the na-vigation of vessels diawing 43 feet, hut 
it wms not until 1843-48 that it was widened and deepened to the 
dimensions of the iippei canals It has lately been still fuither 
enlarged, and is aheady provided -with locks 270 by 40 feet, with 
an available dejith of 14 feet The canal w as closed on 1st December 

1882 and opened on 1st May 1883, — the navigation having been 
interiupted as usual by the ice foi a period of five months The 
cost to the provincial and Dominion Government of the si-v canals, 
including their maintenance to 30th June 1883, was §14,454,508 
The five iippei canals are now being enlaiged to the dimensions of 
the improved Lachme Canal 

(N’ear Cornwall, on the left hank, 50 miles below Pres- 
cott, the intersection of the parallel of 45“ determines the 
point where the St Lawrence and its lakes (Lake Michigan 
escepted), having been an international boundary from 
the head of Lake Superior, become exclusively Canadian 
Immediately below Cornwall the river flows through Lake 
St Francis, which has a length of about 30 miles and a 
width varying fiom 2 to 5 miles In the long reach of 
the liver below the lake it has been calculated by the 
Canadian canal commissioners that the mean volume of 
water dischaiged is 510,000 cubic feet per second Ten 
miles below the foot of Lake St Francis, near the head of 
the island of Montreal, the river flows into Lake St 
Louis, which receives the mam body of the Ottawa river, 
a small fraction of whose waters is dehvered mto the St 
Lawrence at the foot of the island 35 miles lower do-wn 
the stream 

Ottawa The Ottawa river, which is 600 miles long, drains 

nver 60,000 square miles, and contributes a volume of 90,000 
cubic feet per second to the St Lawrence, of which it is 
the largest tiibiitary. Between Lake St Louis and the 
city of Ottawa, the capital of the Domimon, and perhaps 
the largest market for lumber in the world, the St Anne’s 
lock (23J miles from Montreal), Carillon Canal, Chute-li- 
Blondeau Canal, and the Grenville Canal (63| noiles from 
Montreal) have been constructed, and are now enlarged 
to 200 by 45 feet, with a depth of 9 feet on their sills, 
except the Chute -fi-Bloncleau Canal, whose single lock 
has still its original dimensions of 130 by 32 feet with 
only 6 feet on its siU The total lockage between the 
Lachme Canal and Kingston by the Eidean Canal (the 
entrance to which is 119J miles from Montreal) is 509 
feet (345 rise, 164 fall) and the number of locks is 55. 
On the upper Ottawa — the Culbute Canal and L’Islet 
rapids — there are two locks 200 feet long, 45 wide, and 6 
deep, with a hft of 18 to 20 feet The cost of the Ottawa 
canals, including the Eideau Canal, to 30tb June 1883 
was $9,126,125 

After leaving Lake St Louis the St Lawrence dashes 
wildly down the Lachme rapids, a descent of 42 feet m 
2 miles, and 8 miles farther on, after passing beneath the 
25 spans of the Yictoria Tubular Eaiiway Bridge, -which 

Mont- has a length of 9144 feet, reaches the quays of Montreal, 
198 miles below Kingston In the beginning of the pre- 
sent century vessels of over 300 tons burden were unable 
to reach the city, but by deepening Lake St Peter and the 
shoals in the St Lawrence between Quebec and Montreal 
the latter has been made accessible to vessels of 4000 
tons burden and drawing 25 feet of water Work is being 
steadily continued and will not cease until a depth of 27 J 
feet is attained, so as to enable the largest vessels afloat 
to reach the long stretch of new deep-water quays. In 

1883 the tonnage of the 660 sea-gomg vessels which visited 


the port vas 664,263 tons, of which 605,805 belonged to 
264 steamships, so that only 9 per cent of the freight 
arriving fiom sea vas earned in sailing ve>&els The St 
Lawence has an average width of 1| miles for 46 miles 
from Montreal down to Soiel on the light bank, at i\hich 
pomt it is joined by the Eichelieu river, a tiibutaiy that 
drams 9000 square miles. 

The Richelieu river is made navigable from its month to Lake Richelieu 
Champlain, a distance of 81 miles to the United States boundary, river and 
by a dam and lock at St Ouis, half a mile long (14 miles above canal 
Sorel), and a canal of 12 miles in length 32 miles farther up the 
nver, knoivn as the Chambly Canal These give a navigable depth 
of 7 feet, allowing vessels 114 feet long, 23 broad, and drawing 63 
feet of water, to pass thiough the canal fiom end to end The cost 
of the woiks to 30th June 1867 was §756,249 The total length 
of navigation between Montreal and New York by the Eichefien 
Canal, Lake Chamiilain, the Champlain and Eire Canal, Albany, 
and the Hudson river is 456 miles The Richelieu Canal, which 
already carries a fi eight of 350,000 tons annually, is to be enlarged, 
and a canal is to be constructed from Lake St Louis at Chaugh- 
nawaga, above Lachme, to St Johns on the Richelieu nver, in con- 
nexion -with the Chambly Canal, to connect the St Lawience with 
Lake Champlain by a new channel, wiieh it is proposed should 
have the same dimensions as the unpioved Welland Canal The 
cost of the proposed Changhnawaga Canal, which would have a 
length of 32 miles and a lockage of only 29 feet, is estimated at 
§5,500,000 

Immediately below Sorel the nver flows into Lake St Sorel to 
Peter, 20 miles in length by 9 in width, through which Quebec 
piior to 1851 no vessel diawmg more than 11 feet could 
pass. Since then a cutting 300 feet wide has been dredged 
to a depth of 25 feet At Three Eiveis, 86. miles below 
Montreal, the St Lawrence first meets the tide and receives 
from the north the waters from the St Maurice, which drams 
about 16,000 square miles Nearing Quebec, the river, 
which mamtains an average width of 1| miles fiom Lake 
St Peter, narrows into a width of three-quarters of a mile 
at Cape Diamond, on the left bank, 160 miles below Mont- 
real The depth here is 128 feet and the rise of spring 
tides 18 feet. 

The lower town of Quebec, which has extensive harbour 
accommodation, is built ou reclaimed land around the base 
of the cape, one of its sides being washed by the river St 
Charles, which here flows mto the St Lawrence At the 
mouth of the St Charles the Princess Louise embankment, 

4000 feet long by 300 wide, encloses a tidal area of 20 
acres, having 24 feet of depth at low water Connected 
with it is a wet dock, which is to have a permanent depth 
of 27 feet with an area of 40 acies On the ojiposite 
side, at Pomte Levis, the Lome graving-dock is nearly 
completed Its dimensions are 500 feet m length, 100 
m width, and 25| feet depth of water on its sill. During 
the year ending June 1884 the departures for sea of 
vessels from Quebec were 698, with an aggregate burthen 
of 686,790 tons. 

The Canadian Government have sanctioned the proposal to con- 
stiuct a railway bridge acioss the St La-^vrence within a few miles 
of Quebec, at a pomt where the nver narroi\’s to a -width of 2400 
feet at high -watei The aiea of the waterway at high water is 
200,000 sqnaio feet and at low water 160,000 lor a ividtli of 
about 1400 feet m the centie of the channel the water shelves 
rapidly from either shoie into deep watei, until it attains a maxi- 
mum depth of nearly 200 feet The proposed budge, as designed 
by Messis Brunlees, "Light, & Claxton Ficller, will consist of three 
prmcipal spans, entirely of steel, resting on masonry pieis founded 
on the rock The central span -will have a clear width of 1442 feet, 
the underside of the superstructure being 150 feet above high water 

Seven miles below Quebec the St Lawrence is 4 miles Belo-w 
wide and divides into two channels at the head of theQ’^®^®® 
Island of Orleans, nearly ojiposite which, on the north 
shore, are the celebrated falls of Montmorency, with a 
perpendicular descent of 240 feet and a width of 50 feet 
At the foot of the island, which is 22 miles long, the river 
esqiands to a width of 11 miles. This width increases to 
16 miles 90 miles farther on, at the mouth of the nver 
Saguenay, which drams an area of 23,716 square miles 
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About 260 miles below Quebec, between Pomte des Monts 
on the north and Cape Chat on the south, the St Lawrence 
has a width of 30 miles, and, as this expanse is doubled 
30 miles farther seaward, Cape Ghat has been considered 
by many geographers as the southern extremity of an 
imaginary line of demarcation between the St Lawience 
river and the gulf of the same name It may, however, 
be assumed, with more propriety perhaps, taking the con- 
figuration of the gulf into special account, that Cape 
Gasp 6, about 400 miles below Quebec and 430 miles from 
the Atlantic at the east end of the Straits of Belle Isle, 

IS the true mouth of the St Lawrence river 

It has been calculated by Darby, the American hydro- 
grapher, that the mean, discharge from the St Lawrence 
river and gulf, fiom an area rather largely estimated at 
565,000 scLuare miles, must be upwards of 1,000,000 cubic 
feet per second, taking into account the mean discharge at 
Niagara, which is 389,000 cubic feet per second from a 
drainage area of 237,000 square miles, and bearing m mmd 
the well-ascertained fact that the tributaries of the lower 
St Lawrence, coming from mountainous woody regions 
where snow falls from 4 to 8 feet in depth, deliver more 
water per square mile than its upper tributaries. 

The great prosperity and growth of Canada are owing 
no doubt to its unrivalled system of intercommunication 
by canal and river with the vast territories through 
which the St Lawience finds its way from the far-off 
regions of the Minnesota to the seaboard This great 
auxihary of the railways (by means of which trade is now 
earned on at all seasons) must therefore be prominently 
taken into account in considering the transport routes of 
the future, their chief use being, as far as the conveyance 
of trafiic over long distances is concerned, to augment, in 
the shape of feeders, the trade of the river, as long as it 
keeps open, and when it closes to continue the circulation 
of commerce by sledges until the ice bieaks up and restoies 
the river to its former activity By the published statistics 
of the harbour commissioners of Montreal it appears that 
during the ten years 1870-79 the opening of the navigation 
at Montreal varied between 30th March and 1st May, and 
the close of the navigation between 26th November and 
2d January, and that, whilst the first arrival from sea 
varied from 20th April to 11th May, the last departure 
to sea only varied from 2l8t November to 29th November 
during the ten years. (o. a h ) 

Accoidiugto tlie chief geographer of the TJnitod States Geological 
Survey, the following weie the principal data for the St Lawience 
lakes m 1886 Aiea of basin ofSt Lawrence 457,000 square miles, 
of winch 330,000 belong to Canada and 127,000 to the TJiuted 
States La.'k& /S’wjjciio?'— aiea 31,200 sqnare miles, length 412miles, 
maximum bieadth 167 miles, maximum depth 1008 feet, altitude 
above sea-level 602 feet Lake Hiiron — area 21,000 squaie miles, 
263 miles long, 101 broad, maximum depth 702 feet, altitude 581 
feet. Lake Michigan — area 22,450 square miles, maximum bieadtli 
84 miles, length 345 miles, maximum depth 870 feet, altitude 681 
feet. Lake St Clair— 29 miles long Lake AHe— area 9960 squaie 
miles, length 260 miles, maximum bieadth 60 miles, maximani 
depth 210 feet, height above sea-level 573 feet and above Lake 
Ontario 326 feet Lake Ontaiio — aiea 7240 square miles, length 
190 miles, breadth 54 miles, maximum depth 738 feet, elevation 
247 feet In 1885 the enrolled vessels on the St Lawrence lakes 
belonging to the United States numbeiecl 2497 (steam 1175, sailing 
1 322) with an aggregate burthen of 648,988 tons (steam 336,869 tons, 
sailing 313,129 tons). 

ST LEONAKDS is the name given to the western and 
more modern part of Hastings (q ), a watering-place on 
the coast of Sussex, England. St Leonards proper, which 
formed only a small part of the district now included 
under that name, was at one time a separate township 
The population of St Leonards in 1881 was 7165. 

ST LEONAHDS, Ebward Btjetbnshaw Suoden, Loed 
(1781'1875), loid chancellor of England, was the son of a 
hairdresser in Duke Street, Westminster, and was bom m 
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February 1781. After practising for some years as a con- 
veyancer, he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn m 1807, 
having already published, hzs well-known treatise on the 
Zaw of Vendors and Fur chasers In. 1822 he was made 
king’s counsel and chosen a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn 
He was returned at diffeient times for various boroughs 
to the House of Commons, where he made himself pro- 
minent by his opposition to the Reform Bill of 1832 
He was appointed solicitor-general in 1829, was named 
lord chancellor of Ireland in 1834, and again filled the 
same oflfice from 1841 to 1846. Under Lord Derby’s first 
administration in 1852 he became lord chancellor and was 
raised to the peerage as Lord St Leonards In this posi- 
tion he devoted himself with energy and vigour to the 
reform of the law ; Lord Derby on his return to power in 
1858 again offered him the same office, which from con- 
siderations of health he declined He continued, however, 
to take an active interest especially in the legal matters 
that came before the House of Loids, and bestowed bis 
particular attention on the reform of the law of property 
He died at Boyle Farm, Thames Ditton, 29th January 1875 
Lord St Leonaida wa.? the authoi of vaiious important legal 
publications, many of which have passed tlnougli seveial editions 
Besides the treatise on pm chasers already mentioned, they include 
Foioers, Cases decided ly the Souse of Loids, Gilheit on Uses, New 
Real Pioperty Lam, and Eandyhook of Iioperty Law 

ST LO, a town of France, chef-lieu of the department 
of Manche, on the right bank of the Yire, 195 miles west 
by north of Pans by the railway which here breaks up 
into two branches for Coutances and Yire respectively 
The old town stands on a rocky hill (110 feet high) com- 
manding the river , the modern town spreads out below 
Notre Dame is a Gothic building of the 14th century, 
with portal and two towers of the 15th In the town- 
house IS the Torigny marble, commemorating the assem- 
bhes held m Gaul under the Romans and now serving as 
a pedestal for the bust of Leverner the astronomer, who 
was born at St L6. The museum has some good pictures, 
and in the abbey of St Croix theie are windows of the 
14tli century The Champs de Mars is a fine tree-planted 
place Horse-hreeding, cloth and calico weaving, wool- 
spmnmg, cuirying and tanning, are the local industries 
The population in 1881 was 9889 (10,121 in the commune) 
St LS, founded in the Gallo-Rouiaii period, was originally called 
Biiovira (bridge on the Vire), and afterwards St iStienne, the piesent 
name being fiom one of its bishops (Lo, Laudus), who lived m the 
6th century. By the time of Charlemagne the town was already 
surrounded with walls and contained the abbey, which was sacked 
by the Normans In 1141 it fell into the hands of Geoffrey Planta- 
genet But m 1203 the castle opened its gates to Philip Augustus, 
and, weaving being introduced, St L6 soon became a flourishing 
industiial centie In the middle of the 14th century Edward III 
of England captured the town and according to Eioissait obtained 
immense booty It was again taken by the English in 1417, but 
the victoiy of Eoimigny (1450) le&tored it permanently to France 
The hearty welcome it gave to the Eefoimation bi ought upon St 
L8 new disasters and now sieges The levocntion of tho Edict of 
Nantes led to the emigiation of a part of the inhabitants In 1800 
the town, was made the centie of the depaitment, but by Napoleon’s 
oiders it was deprived of its fortifications 

ST LOUIS, the capital of Senegambia or Senegal, 
West Africa, and known to the natives as far as Timbuktu 
as N’dar, is built on an island 10 sea-miles above the 
mouth of the Senegal river, near the right bank, which 
is there a narrow strip of sand — the Langue de Barbane — 
occupied by the villages of N’dar Toute and Guet N’dar 
Two bridges on piles connect the town with the villages ; 
and the Pont Faidherbe, 2132 feet long and constructed 
in 1863, affords communication with Bouetville, a suburb 
and the terminus of the railway, on the left bank. The 
houses of the European portion of St Louis have for the 
most part flat roofs, balconies, and terraces Besides the 
governor’s residence the most prominent buildings are the 
cathedral, the great mosque, the court-house, and the 
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various barracks and offices connected vdtli tke army. 
The town also contains the Senegal bank (1855), a Govern- 
ment printing-office (1855), a chamber of commerce (1869), 
a public library, and an agricultural society (1874). The 
round beehive huts of Guet N’dar are mainly inhabited 
by native fishermen. IST’dar Toute consists of villas with 
gardens, and is frequented as a summer watering-place. 
There is a pleasant public garden in the town, and the 
neighbourhood is rendered attractive by alleys of date- 
palms. As there are no natural wells on the island, and 
the artesian well at the north side of the town gives only 
brackish water, St Louis used to be dependent on rain- 
tanks and the river (and except during the rainy season 
the water in the lower part of the river is salt) ■ but in 
1879 1,600,000 francs were appropriated to the construc- 
tion of a reservoir at a height of 300 feet above the sea, 

7 miles from the town. The mouth of the Senegal being 
closed by a bar of sand with extremely shifting entrances 
for small vessels, the steamships of the great European 
lines do not come up to St Louis, and passengers, in order 
to meet them, are obliged to proceed by rail to Dakar, on 
the other side of Cape Verd. Ordinary vessels have often 1 
to wait outside or inside the bar for days or weeks and 
partial unloading is often necessary. It is proposed to 
construct a pier opposite Guet IST’dar. The population 
of St Louis was 15,980 in 1876 and 18,924 in 1883. 
Though founded in 1662, the town did not receive a 
municipal government till August 1872. See Senegal. 

ST LOUIS, a city of the United States, chief city of 
the State of Missouri, is situated on the west bank of the 
Mississippi river, 20 miles below its confluence with the 
Missouri river and 200 miles above the influx of the Ohio, 
in 38° 38' 3"‘6 H. lat. and 90° 12' 17" W. long. It is 
distant by river about 1200 miles from Hew Orleans, and 
729 from St Paul at the head of navigation on the Missis- 
sippi, and occupies a position near the centre of the great 
basin through which the mingled flood of the Mississippi 
and Missouri and their extensive system of tributaries is 
carried to the Gulf of Mexico. The site embraces a series of 
undulations extending westwards with a general direction 
nearly parallel to the river, which at this point makes a 
wide curve to the east. The extreme length in a straight 
line is 17 miles, the greatest width 6 '60 miles, the length 
of river front 19T5 miles, and the area (including con- 
siderable territory at present suburban in character) 621- 
square miles. The elevation of the city directrix above 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico is 428 feet, that of the 
highest point of ground in the city above the directrix is 
203 feet • the extreme high-water mark above the directrix 
is 7 feet 7 inches, and the extreme low-water mark below 
the same is 33 feet 9f inches. The elevated site of the 
city prevents any serious interruption of business by high 
water, even in seasons of unusual floods. 

The plan of the city is rectilinear, the ground being laid 
out in blocks about 300 feet square, with the general direc- 
tion of street lines north-south and east-west. The wharf 
or river front is known as the Ijevee or Front Street, the 
next street west is Main Street, and the next Second, and 
thence the streets going north-south are, with few excep- 
tions, in numerical order (Third, Fourth, &c.). Fifth Street 
has recently been named Broadway. The east-west streets 
bear regular names (Chestnut, Pine, Washington, Franklin, 
and the like). Market Street is regarded as the middle of 
the city, and the numbering on the intersecting streets 
commences at that line, north and south respectively. One 
hundred house numbers are allotted to each block, and 
the blocks follow in numerical order. The total len^h of 
paved streets in St Louis is 316 miles, of unpaved streets 
and roads 427, total 743 miles. In the central streets, 
subject to heavy traffic, the pavement is of granite blocks ; 
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1 wood, asphalt, and limestone blocks and Telford pave- 
ments are also used. There ere nearly 300 miles of mac- 



Fia. 1. — Plan of St Louis (Central Part). 

1. Four Courts. T. Union Dep6t. 

2. City Hall. 8. First Pres'byterian Church. 

8. ExpositiouBuilding. ' 9. Temple of the Gates of Truth, 

4. Custom House. 10. St Peter and Paul Church. 

5. Washington. University. 11. Lindell Hotel. 

6. Court House. 12. Southern Hotel. 

adamized streets, including the roadways in the'new limits. 
The length of paved alleys is about 66 miles. The city has 
an extensive sewer system (total length 223 miles), and, 
owing to the elevation of the residence and bnsiness dis- 
tricts above the river, the drainage is admirable. The 
largest sewer. Mill Creek (20 feet wide and 15 feet high), 
runs through the middle of the city, from west to east, 
following the course of a stream that existed in earlier 
days. The water-supply is derived from the Mississippi; the 
water is pumped into settling basins at Bissell’s Point, and 
thence into the distributing pipes, the surplus flowing to 
the storage reservoir on Compton Hill, which has a capacity 
of 60,000,000 gallons. The length of water-pipe is nearly 
250 miles j the capacity of the low-service engines which 
pump the water into the settling basins is 56,000,000 
gallons in twenty-four hours, and that of the high-service 
engines which supply the distributing system 70,000,000 
gaUons, The average daily consumption in twenty-four 
hours is nearly 28,0.00,000 gallons. The works, which are 
owned by the city, cost over $6,000,000. Among the more 
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important public buildings are tlie neur ciistom-bouse and 
po&t-oflS.ce, elected at a cost of o^er $5,000,000 , the niei- 
cliants’ exchange, which contains a grand hall 221 feet 10 
inches in length by 62 feet 10 inches in mdth and 60 feet in 
height , the court-house, where the civil courts hold theu 
hessions , the foui coiiits and jail, in which building are the 
headqiiarteis of the police department and the chambeis 
of the cuininal courts , the cotton exchange , the new ex- 
position and music-hall building on Olive Street, erected 
by public subsciiption , and the Grow Museum of Fme 
Arts The piesent city-hall is a large but hardly orna- 
mental edifice The mercantile library, on Fifth and 
Locust Stieets, contains nearly 65,000 volumes and also a 
valuable art collection The public school library in the 
polytechnic building has about 55,000 volumes There 
aie SIX handsome theatres and vaiious other smaller places 
of amusement The public school system of St Louis 
includes the kmdeigarten (for which St Louis has become 
somewhat celebrated), the grammar-schools (including eight 
grades, of a year each), and a high school, besides the 
normal school and a school for deaf mutes The public 
schools natuially absorb much the largest number of pupils , 
but the parochial schools and the private schools gathered 
about the Washington university are also much frequented 
The number of pupils in 1883-84 was in the normal school 
64, high school 783, grammar-schools 52,280, total m day 
schools 53,127 , total in day and evening schools 56,366 
The total number of public school buildings is 104, and 
the value of property used for school purposes $3,229,148, 
all the school edifices are substantial and convenient, and 
many ai chitecturally attractive The receipts of the public 
school system for 1884 were $941,332, and tlie total ex- 
penditure $934,609, the amount paid to teacheis being 
1633,873 Of paiochial schools there are about 75 The 
Washington and St Louis universities are old and well- 
established institutions There are also the Maiy Institute 
and the manual tiaining school, both connected with Wash- 
ington imiveisity, the college of the Ohristian Brothers, 
convent sominaiies, and numerous medical colleges In 
addition thsie aie art schools, singing and gymnastic 
societies, and other similar organizations and establish- 
ments There are published in $t Louis four daily news- 
paper in English and four in German, and also a number 
of weekly publications 

There are 16 Baptist churches, 8 Congregational, 
13 Episcopal, 25 German Evangelical and Lutheran, 6 
Hebrew congregations, 18 Methodist Episcopal, 8 Methodist 
Episcopal Church (South), 25 Piesbyterian, 45 Roman 
Catholic, and 3 LTnitanan Many of the buildings are of 
imposing pioportions, built of stone, massive in character, 
and TOth lofty spires The Roman Cathohc cathedial, built 
111 1830, is the oldest chuich now m use. On the high 
ground in the central-western portion of the city (Stoddard’s 
Addition) will be found most of the costly church build- 
ings, whilst m the northern and southern portions of the 
city there are very few indeed 

The parks and squares of St Louis number 19, covermg 
nearly 2100 acres Tower Grove Park, in the south-western 
suburbs, containing about 366 acres, was presented by Mr 
Henry Shaw. The smaller parks are situated to the east 
of Grand Avenue, and the driving parks m the suburbs, 
— O’Fallon Park (158 acres) at the northern extremity 
of the city, Forest Park (1372 acies) west of the central 
portion, Tower Grove in the south-west, and Carondelet 
(ISO acres) in the south. In the immediate vicinity of 
Tower Grove Park are the Missouri Botanical Gardens, 
osLablished by Mr Henry Shaw, and containing the most 
oxtousivo botanical collection in the United States In 
addition to the paiks, the Fair Grounds in the north-west 
.should be mentioned, where the annual fair is held, and 


where there is a peimanent zoological department An 
amphitheatre, capable of seating between 20,000 and 
30,000 spectators, and a race-course with a most elabo- 
rate gland stand, aie among the other features There 
aie vaiious beei-gaideiis in the city, laigely fiecjuented as 
pleasui e-resorts Theie aie about 120 miles of street lail- 
ways in opeiation 

The following table shows the population of St Louis 
at different periods . — 

1799 925 1856 125,200 

1810 1,400 1866 204,327 

1820 4,928 1870 (United States 

1830 5,862 census) 310,864 

1840 16,469 1880 360,518 

1850 74,439 

The figures of the United States census are stiictly con- 
fined to municijDal limits, and do not include the lesidents 
of East St Louis and of vaiious suburban localities, pro- 
perly a part of the city population In 1880 the popula- 
tion (179,520 males, 170,998 females) was divided as 
follows — native, 246,505, foieign-born, 106,013 Of 
the latter 36,309 came from Great Biitam (28,536 Irish) 
and 64,901 from Germany The death-rate per thousand 
in 1882 was 19 6, in 1883 it was 20 4, and m 1SS6 
(population being estimated at 400,000) it was 19 7 

The police foice, mcluding detectives and employes, numbers 
about 500 men The fire brigade nnmbeis 250 men, with 22 engine- 
houses The city has three public hospitals, an asylum for the 
insane, a pooihouse, a workhouse for the confinement and employ- 
ment of piisoneis chaiged with petty ofieiices, and a house of 
lefoge which is a reformatory institution foi juvenile offendeis and 
for the education of children tliiow upon the caie of the city by 
abandonment 01 otheiivise Thenumbei of asylums, hospitals, and 
other institutions suppoited hy private chanty is veiy laige 

Gomt mnent and Finance — St Louis is not included in any county 
of the State, but exists as a sepai ate municipality It was foi merly 
embraced in St Louis county, and was within the jurisdiction and 
taxing power of a city and county government The State con- 
stitution was levised in 1875 and tvo years latei the sepaiation of 
the city and the county government was effected, the foimei being 
leorganized undei the piesent chaitei The city levies and collects 
municipal and State le venues within its limits, and manages its 
own aSaus, fiee flora all outside control, except that of the legis- 
lature of the State The voteis of the city have the light to amend 
the clmitei at luteivals of two yeais at a gencial oi special election, 
— ^provided the proposed amendments have been duly sanctioned 
and submitted to 
the people hy the 
mumcipal assem- 
bly The legisla- 
tive power of the 
city IS m the 
hands of acoimcil 
and a house of 
delegates, styled 
collectively the 
municipal assem- 
bly The council 
IS composed of 
thiiteeii mem- 
heis, elected for 
four j^eara hy 
the voteis of the 
city generally, 
and the house of 
delegates con- 
sists of one mem- 
ber from each of 
the twenty-eight 
waids, elected for 
two yeais The 
following ofiiceis 
aie elected for 
a term of four 
yeais . — mayor, 
conijiti oiler, au- 
ditor, tieasurei, 

legistrar, col- _ 

lector, recorder 

of deeds, inspector of weights and measures, sheriff, coi oner, marshal, 
public admirastratoi, piesident of the boaid of assessois, and pre- 
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sideiit of tlie board of imblic impiovemeiits The elective ofBceig, 
including tlie members of the board of public impiovcments, aie 
nominated by the mayoi and appioved by the council, and the 
appointments aie made at the beginning of the thud yeai of the 
mayor’s teim, so as to lemove the distiibution of municipal patron- 
age fiom the influences of a geneial city election The jioMcr of 
the mayoi and council touching appointments to office and icnioials 
13 subject to ceitain lecipocal checks 

The bonded debt of St Loins at the close of the fiscal year, 13th 
Apiil 1S85, was $22,016,000 This debt is i educed each yeai by 
the opeiation of the sinking fund The city has no floating debt 
The receipts for the fiscal yeai ending 13th Ainil 1885, deducting 
proceeds of revenue bonds and special deposits, weie $5,659,086, oi 
■with balance in tieasiiry at opening of year $6,514,877 The total 
expenditure uas $5,681,557 The city tax late foi the yeai 1884 
was $1 75 on the $100 Dm mg the last few yeais the late of in- 
terest on the bonded debt has been i educed from 6 and 7 pei cent 
to 5 pel cent , and raoie recently to 4 per cent Most of the out- 
standing bonds aie held in England and Geimany All appropria- 
tions aie iigidly limited to the available means, and the increase 
of the bonded debt is foihidden by law In 1860 the taxable 
valuation vas $69,846,845, in 1870 it was $147,969,660, in 1880 
$160,493,000, and in 1885 $207,910,350 

Comma ca — Subjoined aie a few of the more important facts and 
figmes lespectmg the commeice of St Louis In 1884 there were 
6,440,787 tons of freight leceived by lail and 520,350 by iiver, 
making a total of 6,961,137 tons In the same year theie weie 
shipjied by lail 3,611,419 tons and by river 514,910 tons (total 
4,126,329) The -total leceipts of giain for 1884, including wheat 
reduced to flour, weie 52,776,832 bushels, as against 51,983,494 
bushels in the previous yeai Dining 1884 the amount of floiii 
manufactured uas 1,960,737 barrels, and the amount that changed 
hands 4,757,079 hands , 302,534 hales of cotton, 19,426 hogsheads 
of tobacco, and 118,484,220 Ib of sugar weie received, and 193,875,479 
Ih of pork in vaiious forms weie shipped Theie aie thirteen tobacco 
manufactoiies, with a juodnction in 1884 of 22,631,104 Ih In live 
stock, liirabei, hides, wool, salt, lead, and a long list of othei com- 
modities the hiisiness is large and increasing Extensive stock- 
yards aie established in the northern part of the city, and also m 
East St Louis, wheie they are known as the national stock-yaids, 
and cover a space of ovei 600 acres In 1884 there v eie impoited — 
cattle, 450,717, sheep, 380,822 ; pigs, 1,474,475, hoisesand mules, 
41,870 The shipments in the same yeai weie — cattle, 315,433 ; 
sheep, 248,545, pigs, 678,874 , horses and mules, 39,544. There 
aie twelve giain elevators, with a total capacity for hulk grain of 
10,950,000 bushels and 415,000 sacks. The coal leceived dming 
the year amounted to 52,349,600 bushels The foieign value of 
imports for the year vas $2,586,876, and the collections at the 
custom-house weie $1,463,495 

Among the uioie impoitant manufactmes may be mentioned 
those of iron and steel, glass, flour, sugar, heei, bagging, piepared 
foods, tobacco, hoots and shoes, furniture, planed and sawed lumber, 
wire and wne-woik, carnages and waggons, foundry and machine- 
shop products, haidwaie, agiiciiltural implements, &c Meat pack- 
ing IS also an impoitant inclustiy The snmmaiy of manufactures 
111 the United States census of 1880 shows 2924 establishments 
having a cajiital of $50,832,885 ; amount paid in wages dming the 
year, $17,743,532 , value of mateiials, $75,379,867 , value of ino- 
duets, $114,333,375 These figuies ought xirohably to he largely 
increased now (1886) In the -siholesale groceiy tiade St Louis is 
ahead of nearly all the inland cities of the Union There are be- 
tween twenty and thirty wholesale houses, and it is estimated that 
the annual sales exceed $30,000,000 The Belchei sugax-ieflnery 
IS able to turn out 1200 ban els a day The capital employed in 
the wholesale and retail dry goods establishments is estimated at 
between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000, and the annual amount of 
business at $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 The brewing business of 
St Louis has had an astonishing development, and its product is 
shipjped to all parts of the world It employs over $8,000,000 of 
capital, and pays out in wages over $2,000,000 per annum The 
ale and beer shipments during 1884 numbered 1,834,545 packages 
The bnck-inaking industry has i eeently become impoitant, and the 
haid red brick foi building and the file brick pioduced in St Louis 
are among the best to be found in the United States In 1884 
there weie eighteen State hanks and six national hanks represent- 
ing — capital and surplus, $14,742,123 , savings and time deposits, 
$9,102,021; current deposits, $29,000,691 ; cnculation, $674,150, 
total, $53, 518, 986 The clearings foi 1884 amount to $785,202, 177, 
and the balances to $125,260,945, making a total of $910,463,122 

Railways • — St Louis is one of the most impoitant railroad 
centres in the United States ; the nineteen Imes which inn trams 
into the Union dep6t represent neaily 20,000 miles of railway 
The Union jiassengei dep8t, contiguous to the business centre of 
the city, IS connected with the bridge over the Mississippi by a 
tunnel The buildings are of a temporary character, and are not 
adequate to the enormous business tiansacted; a new dep6t of 
imposing pioportious is now in contemplation Ovei 150 passen- 
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ger tiains aiiive and depait daily The tunnel already lefaicQ to 
commences a Aw hundiid yaids east of the Union dejiut It has 
douhle backs tlnoughout its length, which is about 1 mile, and is 
suxtplied with clectiic lights, ventilating shaft-s, and the he^t ap- 
jdiances for safitj and convenience It is leased by the ALabash, 
St Louis, and Pacific and the Mibbouii Pacific Eailioad Companies, 
which are also the lessees of the budge The bndge acioss the 
Mississippi mer at St Louis is one of the most remarkable struc- 
tures in the woild in character and magnitude It consists of three 
arches, the tw'o side spans being 502 feet in the clear and the 
eentie “^pan 520 feet, and carnes a roadway foi ordinary baffle 54 
feet wide and below this two lines of rail The dimensions of the 
abutments and piers are as follows — 
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The foundations of abutments and pieis rest on solid lock The 
two pieis and the east abutment weie sunk by means of pneumatic 
caissons The greatest depth below the suiface at which work 
was done was 110 feet, the air-pressure in the caisson being 49 Ib 
Each aich consists of foui ecxual nhs , each iib is composed of two 
ciicular memheis, 12 feet apait, which are connected by a single 
system of diagonal hiaces The cuculai membeis consist of steel 
tubes, which aie 12 feet long and 18 inches in diameter , each tube 
is composed of 6 steel staves, vaiyiiig in thickness between and 
2i inches These staves are held together by a steel envelope, 
a quaiter of an inch thick The tubes are joined together by coup- 
lings, and the end tubes are iigidly connected with WTOught-iron 
skew hacks, which aie fixed to the masoni’y by long holts The 
arches weie elected w'lthout using any false woik Woik on the 
budge was commenced Mai ch 1868, and it was opened foi traffic on4th 
July 1874 The total cost of budge and approaches was $6,536,730 
The traffic across the bndge is lapidly developing In 1876 the 
gloss eainiiigs were $448,447 (loaded waggons, 45,027 , railway 
passengers, 496,686) , in 1884 the gross earnings were $1,520,483 
(loaded w’aggons, 172,730; railway passengers, 1,333,360), a total of 
2,225,994 tons was earned , and the total number of cais which 
mossed the bridge was 472,324 

History — The fiist peimanent settlement on the site of St Louis 
was made m Febiuaiy 1764, and was in the nature of a tiading 
post, established by Piene Laclede Liguest Long prioi to this 
event theie had been some exploiation of the vast legions of the 
Mississipxii and its tiihntanes by Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, 
Hennepin, and others , but, although a few widely separated mili- 
taiy and trading posts had loeeii established, there was no accuiate 
knowledge of the ehaiactei and lesonices of the country Laclede’s 
expedition was neaily contempoianeoiis with the treaty of Pans, 
1763, by which the title of France to the regions in the valley of the 
Mississippi was xiraetically extinguished, Spam heeoming o-ivner of 
all Louisiana west of the Mississippi, and England of all territory 
east of that iivei, excepting Uew Oileans The few French forts 
north of the Ohio were nominally surrendered to the English, in- 
cluding Vincennes, Gahokia, Kaskaskia, and Fort de Chartres , hut 
theie was no immediate foxmal assertion of English control, and 
Fiencli sentiments and manners and customs remained undis- 
turbed In 1771 St Louis was formally occupied by a small body 
of Spanish tioops, commanded by Don Pedro Piemas, and a period 
of somewhat over thiity years of Spanish rale follo-wed, dining 
which few local events of noteworthy character occuned On 26th 
May 1780 — the festival of Corpus Chnsti — ^the post, or village, was 
attacked by Indians, and about thirty of the citizens vrere killed , 
but the savages were beaten off and did not renew the attack In 
1800 Spain ceded hack to France all her territory of Louisiana, and 
three years later — 30th Apiil 1803 — France ceded to the United 
States all her right, title, and interest in the territory for eighty 
milhon francs At this time St Louis and the adjacent distiicts 
had a population of not over 3000, and the total population of 
Upper Louisiana was between 8000 and 9000, including 1300 Negroes 
There were not over 200 houses in the embryo city, which con- 
sisted mainly of two streets parallel to the nvei For fifty oi six-ty 
years aftei the landing of Laclede the pirogiess of the towm was 
necessaiidy slow. In 1810 the population was less than 1500, and 
in 1830 it had not leached 6000 From the latter date progress 
became steady and rapid, and the real growth of the city was com- 
pressed withm half a century An extensive conflagration occurred 
m 1849, -whieh destroyed most of the business houses on the Levee 
and Mam Street During the Civil "War the commercial advance- 
ment of St Louis was senously retarded , but the city continued 
to expand m x>opulation owing to its advantageous geographical 
position (D H M‘A ) 
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ST LXTCTA, a West India island, discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1502, IS situated in 13° 50' N lat and 60° 58 
W long , and has a length of 42 miles and a maximum 
breadth of 21. Pigeon Island, formerly an important 
mihtary post. Lies at its northern extremity OnginaUy 
inhabited by Caribs, St Lucia was settled by the English i 
in 1639, and, after many alternations of English and 
French possession, surrendered to the British aims m 
1794 Sir John Moore was governor till 1797 St Lucia 
was subsequently m French possession, but was finally 
restored to Great Britain m 1803 The scenery consists 
of mountain, valley, and forest, two cone-shaped rocks 
rise out of the sea to a height of 3000 feet, and near them 
are craters of extinct volcanoes and a solfatara The 
island IS considered a good coaling station for mail-steamers 
and war-ships , there is a good harbour on the west coast, 
below Castries, the capital (papulation, 5000) The total 
population was 40,532 in 1883, of whom 1000 were 
white, mostly French St Lucia forms part of the general 
government of the Windw'ard Islands (from which Barba- 
dos is excluded) , it has a legislative council composed of 
ofi6.cials and crown nominees The annual revenue and ex- 
penditure were .£43,026 and £36,652 respectively in 1883, 
the debt (principally for Central Sugar Factory) being 
£32,400 The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared 
was 438,688, the total imports were valued at £191,191 
and the exports (sugar, 7600 tons, cocoa, 307,120 &) at 
£213,823 The Usine or Central Factory system has 
been established with Government assistance 

ST MALO, a seaport town of France, on the English 
Channel, on the right bank of the estuary of the Eance, is 
situated in 48“ 39' U lat , 51 miles by rail north-north- 
west of Rennes. It is the administrative centre of an 
arrondissement in the depaitment of Ille-et-Yilaine and a 
first-class garrison town, surrounded by ramparts of the 
13th, 16th, and 17th centuries, which are strengthened 
with great towers at the principal gates The granite 
island on which St Male stands commumcates with the 
mainland only on the north-east by a causeway known as 
the “Sillon ” (furrow), 650 feet long, and at one time only 
46 feet broad, though now three times that breadth 
This causeway forms part of the site of Rocabey, an m- 
dustnal suburb more extensive, though less populous, than 
the town itself In the sea round about he other granite 
rocks, which have been turned to account in the defences 
of the coast , on the islet of the Grand Bey is the tomb 
(1848) of Chateaubriand The rocks and beach in the 
circuit of St Malo are continually changing their appear- 
ance, owing to the violence of the tides. Equinoctial 
spring-tides sometimes rise 50 feet above low-water level, 
and during storms the sea sometimes washes over the 
ramparts. The harbour of St Malo lies south of the town 
m the creek separatmg it from the neighbouring town of 
St Servan. It has a wet dock with from 20 to 25 feet 
of water (30 feet in spiing-tides), and a mile of quays 
Additional works are projected, to make the area of the 
dock 42 acres and the length of quays 1| miles Among 
French seaports St Malo stands twelfth m commercial 
impoitance, hut first in the number of seamen on its 
register The annual imports and exports together amount 
to 184,000 tons, and 3000 tons of shipping are built 
yearly Besides fitting out fisbing- boats for Newfound- 
land, St Malo exports giain, colza -seed, cider, butter, 
tobacco, and various kinds of provisions to the Channel 
Islands, with which it is connected by a regular steamboat 
service. The coasting vessels have a tonnage of about 
30,000 Communication between St Malo and St Servan 
is maintained by a revolving bridge. St Malo is largely 
frequented for sea-hathing, but not so much as Dinard, 
on the ojiposite side of tlie Eance Paramd, to the east of 
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St Malo, has recently sprung into importance The interior 
of St Malo piesents a tortuous maze of nairow streets and 
of small squares lined with high and sometimes quaint 
buildings. The old house in which Buguay-Trouiu was 
born deserves to be noted Above all rises the stone spire 
which since 1859 terminates the central tower of the 
cathedral The castle, which defends the town towaids 
the “SiUon,” is flanked with four towers, and in the 
centre rises the great keep, an older qnd loftier stmeture, 
which was breached in 1378 by the duke of Lancaster 
St Malo has statues to Chateaubriand and Duguay-Trouin 
The museum contains remains of the ship “La Petite Mei- 
mme,” in which Jacques Cartier sailed for the discovery 
of Canada , and the natmal history museum possesses a 
remaikable collection of from 6000 to 7000 European 
birds. The population of St Malo in 1881 was 10,891 
(commune, 11,212) 

In the 6th centmy the granite island on which St Malo now 
stands was the letieat of Abbot Aaron, who gave asylum in his 
monastery to Malo (Macloviusoi Malovius), a Cambiian piiest, who 
came hither to escape the episcopal dignity, but afteiwaids became 
bishop of Aleth (now St Seivan) , the see was transfeiiecl to St 
Malo only in the 12th century Jealous of then independence, 
the inhabitants of St Malo played off against each othei the clitke.9 
of Biittany and the kings of Fiance, who alternately sought to 
bung them undei subjection Dming the tioubles of the League 
they hoped to establish a republican goveinmeut in then city, and 
on the night of 11th March 1590 they exterminated the royal 
garrison and impiisoued their bishop and the canons But foui 
yeais later they surrendeied to Heniy lY of Fiance Dining the 
following century the maritime powei of St Malo attained some 
importance In November 1693 the English vainly bombaided St 
Malo foi foui consecutive days In July 1696 they lenewed the 
attempt, but weie equally luisuccessful The people of St Malo 
had in the couise of a single war eaptinotl upwaids of 1500 vessels 
(several of them laden with gold and other tieasuie) and hunied a 
considerable number moie Eiiiiched by these successes and by the 
wealth they chew from Peiu, the shipowners of the town not only 
supplied the king wath the means necessary foi the famous Rio de 
Janeiro expedition conducted by Duguay-Tiouin in 1711, but also 
lent him £1,200,000 foi eaiiying on the "War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession In June 1758 the English sent a third expedition against 
St Malo uiidei the command of Mailboiongh, and inflicted a loss 
of £480, 000 m the haibom. But aiiothei expedition undei taken 
in the following September leceived a complete check In 1778 
and during the wars of the empiie the St Malo piivateeis losumed 
their activity In 1789 St Seivan was sepaiated fiom St lilalo and 
in 1790 St Malo lost its hishopuo During the Ecign of Tenor 
the town was the scene of sanguinary executions. Among the 
celebrities boin m St Malo ai'e Jacques Caitiei, Dnguay-Trouin, 
Surcouf, and Mahe de la Boiudonnais — all foui of naval fame — 
Maupertuis, Chateaubriand, the Abb4 de Lamennais, and Biousshis. 

ST MARTIN, one of the Lesser Antilles (West Indies), 
part of which (20 square miles) belongs to France and 
forms a dependency of Guadeloupe, while the remainder 
(18 square miles) belongs to Holland and along with Saba, 
tfec, is a dependency of Curapao. Situated in 18° N lat 
and 63° W long , it ascends to a height of 1380 feet above 
the sea, and has a comparatively small cultivable area. 
The great saltpans of the Dutch portion produced in 1882 
276,434 tons of salt, and there are similar saltpans in the 
I French portion. Sugar and live-stock (horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, and pigs) are also exported The chief 
I settlement and anchorage m the French portion is Marigot, 

I m the Dutch Philippsburg The population in 1882 was 
j 7083 (French portion 3724, Dutch 3359). Occupied by 
French freebooters in 1638 and by the Spaniards between 
1640 and 1648, St Martin was divided between tbe French 
and Dutch m this latter year, 

SAINT-MARTIN, Louis Claude de (1743-1803), 
known as “ le philosophe inconnu ” from the fact that all 
I his works were published under that name, was horn at 
Amboise of a poor but noble family, on the 18th January 
1743 By his father’s desire he tried first law and then 
the army as a profession While in garrison at Boideatix, 
he came under the influence of Martinez Fasqualis, a Portu- 
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guese Jew, wlio taught a species of mysticism drawn from 1 
cabbalistic sources, and endeavoured to found thereon a 
secret cult with magical or theurgical rites In 1771 
Saint-Martin left the army in order to become a social 
preacher of mysticism His conversational powers made 
him welcome in the most aiistocratic and polished Parisian 
salons , but his missionary zeal led him to England, Italy, 
and Switzerland, as well as to the chief towns of France 
At Strasburg in 1788 he met Charlotte de Boecklin, who 
initiated him in the writings of Jacob Boehme, and at the 
same time insphed in his breast a semi-romantic attach- 
ment His later years were devoted almost entirely to the 
composition of his chief works and to the translation of 
those of Boehme He died at Aunay, near Pans, on the 
23d October 1803. 

His cliief woiks aie — Lett') e d un ami mr la RivoMtion F) aty^aise, , 
Midair sw) V association himiaine', De Vespiit des choses , Mimsteie 
de I’homme-e^') It Othei tieatises appeared m his (Euwes post- 
JiuTTies (1807) Saint Mai tin regaidecl the Fiench Revolution, as a 
sermon in action, if not indeed a miniatm e of the last judgment , 
its result was to he the regeneiation of society by a destiuction of 
its .abuses His ideal society was “a natuial and spiritual theo 
ciacy,” in which God would laise uji men of maik and endowment, 
who would legaid themselves stiictly as "divine commissioneis” 
to guide the people thiough the crises of then histoiy This 
mystical dictatorship was to lest entirely upon persuasion In 
like manner all ecclesiastical oiganization was to disappear, giving 
place to a purely spiritual Ohiistianity, the doctiines of which 
constitute a species of theosophy Their philosophical basis in 
Saiut-Martm is the assertion of a faculty superior to the leasou, 
which he calls the moral sense, and from which we derive oui 
knowledge of God In man, and not elsewhere, is to be found the 
key to the divine nature God exists as an eternal personality, 
and the cieation is an overflowing of the divme love, which was 
unable to contain itself The human soul, the human intellect oi 
spirit, the spirit of the universe, and the elements or matter are 
the four stages of this divine emanation, man being the immediate 
reflexion of God, and nature in turn a reflexion of man Man, 
however, has fallen from his high estate, and matter is one of the 
consequences of his fall But the divine love, united to humanity 
in Ohi ist, will work the final i egeneration oi restoration of all things 

Oomp Gence, Noiioe hiographique (1824) , Oaro, Essai sw la vie et les doctrines 
de Saint Mai tin (,1859) , Sainte-Beuve, CatismesdeiwicJ^, vol x p 190, Matter, 
Saint-Mai tin, le philosoplie inaonnu (1882) , Pianck, La philosophic mysiigue en 
France d la Jin du duc-huitihme siicle (1866) 

ST MATJR-SUR-LOIIIE, founded by St Maurus (see 
Maueus), was the first Benedictine monastery in Gaul 
It was situated on. the left bank of the Loire about 15 
miles below Saumur. About the middle of the 9th century 
it was reduced to rums by the Normans ; shortly before 
the event and in anticipation of it the relics of the saint 
were transferred to St Maur-les-Fossds near Pans St 
Maur-sur-Loire was afterwards restored and fortified, but 
the only extant remains consist of a part of the church 
and a few shattered columns 

ST MICHAEL’S. See Azokes, vol hi p. 171. 

ST NAZAIRE, a town of Fiance, in the department of 
Loire Iiif^rieiire, and a port on the right bank of the Loire 
near its mouth. It has rapidly grown since the new docks 
rendered it the ontport or detached harbour of Nantes 
(qv), from which it is distant 29 miles west-north- west 
by water and 40 by rail. Begun in 1845 and opened in 
1857, the first basin has an area of 26 acres and 1 mile of 
quays , and the depth varies from 20 to 25 feet To the 
north of the first basin a new dock (Peuhouet), 66 acies 
m extent and with 1| miles of quay, was constructed be- 
tween 1864 and 1881, at a cost of nearly £1,000,000 It 
communicates with the older basin by a passage 82 feet 
wide and 673 long The harbour can admit vessels of 23 
feet draught at every tide, the depth of water on. the sill 
varying from 26 to 30 feet at high tide, and never being 
less than 13. The town is the terminus of the Generd 
Transatlantic Company, whose steamers connect France 
with Mexico, the Antilles, and the Isthmus of Panama 
The total unports and exports amount to about 1,600,000 
tons annually, valued at £24,000,000. The staple articles 
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imported are coals from Great Britain (500,000 tons), 
grain, sugar, coffee, rice, timber (from the North), phos- 
phates, and guano Pit-props, salt, and preserved foods 
are exported The town being of recent origin, its indus- 
tries are only in process of development , but it already 
contains shipbuilding yards, laige ironworks, artificial fuel 
factories, sawmills, a flour-mill, and extensive commercial 
warehouses There are no edifices of historical or architect- 
ural note with the exception of a granite dolmen, 10 feet 
long and 5 broad, resting horizontally on two other stones 
sunk in the soil, above which they rise 6|- feet. The 
population was 16,314 in 1881 (19,626 in the commune) 
According to ceitain remains discovered on excavating the docks, 
St Hazaire seems to occupy the site of the ancient Coibilo, placed 
by Straho among the more important maritime towns of Gaul, and 
probably founded by the Phoenicians It was in the harbour of 
Coibilo that Ciassus by Ciesar’s oidei built the fleet by which, in 
56 B 0 , Brutus routed the 220 vessels of the Venetian insurgents 
At the close of the 4tli century the site of Corbilo was occupied by 
Saxons, and, then conversion to Christianity being effected one or 
two bundled years later by St Felix of Hantes, the place took the 
name of St Nazaiie It was still only a little “ bomg ” of 3000 
inhabitants when it was chosen as the site of the new harbour for 
Hantes, because the ascent of the Loire was becoming more and 
moie difficult In 1868 the sub-piefectuie was tiausfeiied to St 
Nazaue from Savenay. 

ST NICOLAS, a town of Belgium, in tke district 
of Dendermonde, in tke province of East Flanders, 19| 
miles from Ghent by the railway to Antwerp It is a 
well-built, modern -looking place, with a very spacious 
market-place, famous as the spot where Philip the Fair 
swore in 1497 to mamtam the privileges of Waesland, of 
which St Nicolas was the capital From a comparatively 
small village, with only 5000 inhabitants in 1661, it has 
grown into a large manufacturing centre, with wool and 
cotton mills, needle -factories, &c., and a population (in 
1876) of 24,729 The more conspicuous buildings are 
the town-hail and two of the churches 

ST OMEB, a town and fortress of France, chef-lieu of 
the department of Pas-de-Calais, situated on the Aa (which 
flows into the North Sea), 177 miles north of Pans by the 
railway to Arras, Hazebrouck, and Calais, at the junction 
of a line to Boulogne. Before the modifications made m 
the defensive system of the frontier the place was a fortress 
of the first class At St Omer begins the canabzed portion 
of the Aa, which reaches the sea at Gravelines, and under 
its walls it connects with the Neuffoss6, which ends at the 
Lys There are two harbours outside and one within the 
city. St Omer has wide streets and spacious squares, but 
little stir of life. The old cathedral is the most curious 
church in Artois ; it belongs almost entirely to the 13 th, 
14th, and 15th centuries Of its four portals the finest, 
dating from the 13th and 14th centuries, was decorated 
with statuettes, unfortunately mutilated during the Bevoln- 
tion In spite of the spoliations of the 18th century, the 
contents of the church still comprise interesting paintings, 
a Virgin m wood of the 12th century (the object of numer- 
ous pilgrimages, and solemnly crowned in 1875), a colossal 
statue of Christ seated between the Virgin and St John 
(13th century, originally belonging to the cathedral of 
Th4rouanne and presented by Charles Y ), fine stained glass 
and mosaics, interesting tombstones, the cenotaph of St 
Omer, and numerous ex-votos, distinguished by their an- 
tiquity, originality, and delicacy of workmanship The 
clearing of the church from the encroachments of other 
buildings has led to the reconstruction of the apsidial chapel 
of the Sacred Heart in the purest Gothic style. Of St 
Bertin, the church of the abbey (built between 1326 and 
1620 on the site of previous churches), where Childeric III 
retired to end his days, nothing now remains bnt some 
arches and a tower, 190 feet high, which serves to adorn 
the puhhc gardens (once possessed by the monks) Several 
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Other chuielierf or convent chapels aie of interest, but it i& 
enough to mention St Sepulchre’s (14th century) for the 
sake of its beautiful stone spire and stained-glass -windoivs 
A fine collection of records, a picture gallery, and a theatre 
aie all accommodated in the town-hall, built of the materials 
of the abbey of St Bertin Among the five hospitals the 
military hospital is of note as occupying the college opened 
by the English Jesuits in 1592 and known as the place 
where O’Connell received his education The old episcoiial 
palace is used as a court-house Several learned societies 
exist in the town, the public library contains 20,000 
volumes and lOOO MSS The arsenal is an extensive series 
of buildings Besides 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 tobacco- 
pipes exported to America and the colonies, St Omer 
manufactuies cloth, hosiery, and tulle, cambric, and mnshn 
embroideries Its trade (and it is the seat not only of a 
tiibunal but also of a chamber of commerce) is mainly m 
piovisions for England, the products of the local industiy, 
and those of the paper-mills, flour-miUs, distilleries, and 
sugar-factories m the vicinity, especially along the banks of 
the Aa The suburb of Haut Pont to the north of St 
Omei is inhabited by a special stock, which has remained 
faithful to the Flemish tongue, its original costume, and 
its peculiar customs, and is distinguished by honesty and 
industry The ground which these people cultivate has 
been leclaimed from the marsh, and the legres (^e, the 
scpiare blocks of land) communicate with each othei only 
by boats floated on the ditches and canals that divide them 
At the end of the marsh, on the borders of the forest of 
Clairmarais, are the rums of the abbey founded in 1140 by 
Thierri d’Alsace, to which Thomas a Becket betook himself 
m 1165 To the south of St Omer on a hill commanding 
the Aa lies the camp of Helfaut, often called the camp of 
St Omer On 15th June 1884 a statue was erected to 
Jacqueline Rohm, a heroine who in the time of LomsSIV 
saved St Omer from foreign occupation The population 
of the town was 20,479 in 1881 (21,556 in the commune) 

N'ear a castle named Sitliiu, Omer, bishop of Theiouanne, erected 
churches and the monks of Liixeml established monasteiios in the 
7th centmy , and. m the 9th centuiy the village thus oiiginated 
took the name of its founder St Omer The Normans laid the 
place vaste m 861 and 881, hut ten years later found town and 
monastery snriounded by walls and safe from then attack Situ- 
ated on the borders of territories frequently disputed hy French, 
Flemish, Engbsh, and Spaniards, St Omer long continued subject 
to siege and military disaster In 1071 Phihp I put all to swoid 
and name Burned m 1138, eaptmed in 1198 by Richaid and 
Baldwin IX , attacked in 1214 by Feirand of Portugal, in 1302 
and 1303 by the Flemish, in 1337 and 1339 by the English, and 
m 1477 by Louis XI , St Omer at last fell m 1487 into the hands 
of Charles Till Two yeais latei it was lecovered hythe aich- 
duke Maximilian , and Cbailes V stiengthened its rampaits with 
bastions The Fiench made five futile attempts against it between 
1551 and 1596, and had no better success m 1638 (under Richelieu) 
or in 1647 But on 26th April 1677, after seventeen days’ siege, 
Louis XIY forced the town to capitulate, and the peace of 
Nimeguen pei'manently confirmed the conquest Fiom time to 
time the people of St Omer (Audomarois) still celebrate the entrance 
into the toivn of William Ohton, count of Flanders, from whom in 
1127 they obtained a communal charter gi anting them numerous 
privileges St Omei ceased to he a hishopiic in 1790 

SAHSTTONGE (Santonia, Santonensis an old 

province of France, of which Saintes {gv) was the capital, 
was bounded on the NW. by Aums, on the NE. by 
Poitou, on the E by Angonmois, on the S by Gruienne, and 
on the W by Gixienne and the Atlantic. It now forms a 
small portion of the department of Oharente and the 
greater part of that of Oharente Infdrieure. 

ST OUEF', an industrial district m the outskirts of 
Pans, on the right bank of the Seine, 1 mile above St Denis. 
It had 17,718 inhabitants in 1881 The docks (6 acres in 
area), where the boats from the lower Seine discharge, 
are connected by rail -with the Northern and Eastern hues 
at Pans and with the circular railway near Batignolles. 
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The imiioitance of St Onen is mainly due to its industrial 
establishments, — foundries and foiges, steam-engine lac- 
tones, dyeworks, waxcloth woiks, potteries, &c , it has also 
the steam-pumps for supplying the uppei quaiteis of Pans 
with water from the river, a racecourse, and a fine castle, 
occnpying the site of the building in which Louis XVIII 
signed (2d May 1814) the declaration by winch he pro- 
mised a charter to France 

ST PAUL, a city of the United States, second city of 
Minnesota, a port of entry and the capital of the State and 
of Eamsey county, is situated in 44° 62' 46" X lat and 
93° 6' W long , on the Mississippi river, 2150 miles from 
its month, 10 below the falls of St Anthony, the natural 
head of navigation, and 360 north-west of Chicago The 
ground on which the city is built rises from the river in 
a senes of terraces, the ascent being in many places pre- 
cipitous and not easily adapted to urban uses The city 
IS mainly confined to the second and third ten aces, but is 
giadually spreading over the elevated plateau beyond. The 
difficulties of the situation have much inci eased the cost of 
erecting large business structures, circumscribed the busi- 
ness quarter, and impeded the railway companies m secur- 
ing convenient and adequate facilities The city site is 
underlaid with a thick stratum of bluish limestone, which 
comes near the surface, and which, while it renders excava- 
tion expensive, furnishes unlimited supplies of building 
mateiial of a fair quality The streets of the older portions 
are uncomfortably narrow, but the newer streets are better 
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laid out. The chief public buildings are the State caintol 
(built in 1882), the United States custom-house and iiost- 
office, the city-hall, and the city-market A handsome opei a- 
house and a chamber of commerce building are con&incuous 
features In 1885 there were seventy-one chinch organiza- 
tions, — 9 Episcopal, 7 Presbyterian, 4 Oongrogatioiial, 12 
Methodist, 12 Lutheran, 2 Jewish, 7 Bai^tist, 11 lioinau 
Catholic, 1 Umtanan, 4 Evangelical, 1 Swedenborgian, 
and 1 Disciples of Christ. Besides the charitable institu- 
tions connected -with the church organizations iheie arc 
an orphan asylum, a home for the friendless, a Swedish 
hospital, a women’s Christian home, and a Magdalen home. 
Of periodical publications there were issued in 1885 6 
daihes, 17 weeklies, and 7 monthlies. The city has (1886) 
eleven banks, of which six are national with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of |5, 200, 000, and five State institutions 
with a paid-up capital of ^1, 150,000. St Paul is an im- 
poitant railway centre, dividing with Minneapolis the ter- 
minal and distributing business of no less than fifteen lines 
owned by six different corporations and having an aggre- 
gate len^h of 15,818 miles. The navigation of the ujiper 
Mississippi acts as a check upon the rates charged by the 
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railway companies The traffic at the port of St Paul in 
1884 was — tons landed, 45,800 , tons shipped, 13,300 , 
passengers carried, 34,625 Two lines of steamers ply 
between St Paul and St Louis and intermediate points 
The average season of navigation lasts six and a half 
months The city has within its corporate hmits, but re- 
moved some miles from the city pioper, two colleges — 
Macalester (Presbyteiian) and Hamline (Methodist) — ^both 
only partially endowed or supplied with bmldmgs There 
are twenty-two public school buildmgs, built at an aggre- 
gate cost of $663,000 Theie are also several academies and 
seminaries undei private or denominational management 
The public park system of St Paul is as yet undeveloped, 
but an area of 250 acres has been secured near Lake Como 
to be laid out as pleasui e-grounds Rice Park and Smith 
Park are public squares in the central portion of the city, 
tastefully adorned with walks and shrubbery The popula- 
tion of St Paul, according to the United States census, was 
840 in 1850, 10,600 in 1860, 20,300 in 1870, and 41,473 
in 1880 (males 22,483, females 18,990). According to 
the State census, it was 111,334 in 1885 
St Paul IS a commeicial rather than a manufactnrmg city The 
jobbing tiade foi the yeai 1881 leached a total of about §65,000,000, 
an inciease of 50 pei cent in foui yeais In the same year manu- 
factuies valued at $20,000,000 weie pioduced, the principal items 
being agiicultuial implements, boots and shoes, machinery, sash, 
doois, and blinds, waggons and carriages Theio is a laige floui- 
mill, capable of producing 700 ban els daily The lack of watei- 
power and the high cost of fuel are drawbacks to the giowth of 
manufactuies The mam thoioughfaies have recently been paved, 
foi the most part with blocks of white cedai, and stone sidewalks 
aie lapidly leplacing wooden ones The watei-supply is obtained 
from a gioup of small lakes lying north of the city limits, and the 
woiks aie owned and managed by the city The drainage is 
excellent Foi governmental pniposes the city consists of eight 
wards, each of which elects three inembeis of council The chief of 
police and all suhorduiate meinheis of the foico aic appointed by 
the mayoi, who is elected by popnlai vote m May of each alternate 
yeai The aggregate assessed valuation of leal and peisonal pro- 
perty 111 St Paul was $60,463,000 in 1884 The total bonded debt 
of the city on 31st Maich 1885 was officially stated at $3,027,141 
The fiist settlement on the site of St Paul was in 1838, when an 
unimportant tiading-post was established there by adventurers 
In 1841 a Jesuit missionary hnilt a log chapel and dedicated it to 
St Paul (whence the name of the hamlet) The site of the futme 
city was suiveyed and laid out in 1849-50 About this time (1851) 
the Sioux Indians ceded to the United States all lands held by 
them between the Mississippi and Big Sioux iiveis Pnor to this 
cession the white population m the then Territory of Minnesota 
had not reached a total of 6000, hut the removal of the aboiigmes 
was promptly followed by a notable influx of white settlers With 
a population of some 2800 in 1854 the town obtained a fully organ- 
ized city goveiiinient Upon the admission of Minnesota to the 
Union in 1858 St Paul was designated as the capital The city 
was originally confined to the east bank of the liver, hut in 1874 
by popular vote a portion of Dakota county was transferred to 
Ramsey county, and West St Paul on the west hank of the Missis- 
sippi, then containing some 3000 inhabitants, became a part of St 
Paul piopei In 1884 an Act of the State legislature extended the 
geographical boundaries of the city so as to embrace all territory 
in Ramsey county westward to the line of Hennepm county, and 
virtually to the corporate limits of the “ sister ” city Minneapohs, 
10 miles distant 

ST PAUL, a remarkable volcanic island winch, along 
with the island of New Amsterdam, is situated m the 
Indian Ocean about midway between Africa and Anstraha, 
a little to the north of the ordinary route of the steamers 
from Plymouth {via Cape Town) to Adelaide. Its exact 
position as determined by the Transit of Yenus Expedition 
in 1874 is 38° 42' 50" S Lat and 77° 32' 29" E Long. 
Though the distance between tbe two islands St Paul and 
New Amsterdam is only 50 miles, they belong to two 
separate eruptive areas characterized by qmte different 
products , and tbe comparative bareness of St Paul is m 
strikmg contrast to the dense vegetation of New Amster- 
dam. St Paul IS miles long from north-west to south- 
east and its coast-line is estimated at 5 nautical miles In 
shape it IS almost an isosceles triangle with a circle inscribed 
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tangentially to the north-eabt side, — the ciicle (3940 feet in 
diametei) being the volcanic crater which pievious to 1780 
formed an mland lake, but wbicb, since the sea broke down 
its eastern barrier, has become practically a land-locked bay 
entered by a nairow but gradually widening passage not 
quite 6 feet deep The highest ridge of the island is not 
more than 820 feet above the sea On the south-west side 
the coasts are inaccessible According to M Velain, the 
island originally rose above the ocean as a mass of rhyobthic 
trachyte similar to that which still forms the Nine Pm 
rock to the north of the entrance to the crater Next 
followed a period of activity in which, basic rocks were 
produced by submarine eruptions — lavas and scoiim of 
anortbitic chaiacter, palagonitic tuffs, and basaltic ashes , 
and finally from the crater, which must have been a vast 
lake of fire hke those in tbe Sandwich Islands, poured 
forth quiet streams of basaltic lavas. The island has been 
rapidly cooling down in historic times Dr Gillian (Lord 
Macartney’s visit, 1793) mentions spots still too warm to 
walk on where no tiace of heat is now perceptible , and 
tbe remarkable zone of hot subsoil extending westwards 
from the crater has lost most of the more striking char- 
acteristics recorded by Hocbstetter in 1857, though it is 
still easily distinguished by its warmth-loving vegetation, 
— Sphagnum lacteolum and Lycopodium cemuum 

The geneial flora of the island is exceedingly meagie If we 
leave out of view the potato, carrot, paisley, cabbage, &c , intro- 
duced by temporary inhabitants, the list comprises Umicllife^ 

1 ; Composites, 2 , Plantaginaceas, 2 , Cypcmceeb, 2 , Graminaceas, 
2 , Zycopodmcem, 1 , ferns, 2 , and from 35 to 40 species of mosses 
and lichens The only plants leally abundant aie an Isokpsis 
nodosct {Gypei ac&ss) and one or two grasses None of the trees 
(oak, apple, mulheiry, pine, &c ) introduced at different peiiods 
have succeeded The cabbage, which glows pretty freely m some 
paits, shows a tendency to become like the Jersey variety The 
pigs mentioned by Hocbstetter have died out , but goats, cats, 
lats, and mice continue to floinish, — the eats, which feed mainly on 
birds and fish, living in apparent amity and m the same holes with 
the lats House-flies, bluebottles, slaters, to. Literally snami 
But nothmg is so characteristic of St Paul as the multitude of its 
sea-fowl, — mhatiosses, petrels of many kinds, puffins, penguins, &c 
The neighbour mg waters teem with life, and, while the various 
genera of the seal family are no longer a source of wealth, a number 
of vessels (50 to 80 tons) from the Mascaieue Islands still yearly 
cany on the fisheries off the coasts, wheie Oheilodactylus faseiatics 
(in shoals), Lat') is hecateia (cahot oi poissoii de foiid), and Mendosoma 
elongatiim afford a rich harvest The stories told about gigantic 
sea creatures were curiously confirmed by the Yenus Expedition 
finclmg on the shore a Cephalopod (since named MoiicKezis sancti 
pauh) which measured upwards of 22 feet from the end of its body 
to the tip of its longest aim 

The island now known as New Amsterdam was probably that 
sighted on 18th March 1522 by the companions of Magellan as 
they sailed hack to Europe under the command of Sebastian: del 
Cano, and m 1617 the Dutch ship “Zeewolf” from Texel to 
Bantam discovered the island which, instead of the name “Zeewolf” 
then bestowed on it, soon after began to he called on the charts St 
Paul The designation “New Amsterdam” is deiived from the 
vessel m which van Diemen sailed between the islands in 1633 
The fiist navigator to set foot on St Paul was Willem van Ylaniing 
m 1696 Lord Macartney spent a day exploring it in 1793, his 
guide hemg a marooned Frenchman, Captain Peron, whose nairative 
of his sojourn from 1st September 1792 to 16th December 1795 is 
a document of great value {Memoir es du Capitaine P6ron, vol i , 
Pans, 1824) In 1843 the governor of Reunion took possession of 
the islands with a detachment of maiines, — seal-catching and the 
fisheries having attracted to them a considerable floating popula- 
tion In June 1871 the British fngate ‘ ‘ Megsera” was wrecked at 
the month of the crater and most of the 400 souls on hoard had to 
reside on the island for upwards of three months Landing on 
23rd Septemhei 1874, a French Transit of Yenus expedition 
remained on St Paul till 8th January 1875, and a visit of mncn 
importance was paid to New Amsterdam 

See V61ain, Desonption giol de la presgu'tle d'Aden, desUes de laSiumon, de St 
Paul, &e (Pans, 1878), and his papers m Archives de la soologie expenmmiale, 
1877, and m Comptes Eendus, Acad des So , 1875 , Sauvage on the fishes in Arch 
Zool Exip,\m&Q 

ST PAUL DE LOANDA See Loakda. 

ST PAUL’S ROCKS, not to be confounded with tbe 
island of St Paul in tbe Indian Ocean, are a number of small 
islands in tbe Atlantic, nearly 1° north of tbe equator and 
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540 miles from Soutli Amencaj in 29° 15' W long Their 
outline is irregular, and as they are only separated by 
nairow but deep chasms they have the appearance of being 
one island The whole space occupied does not exceed 1 400 
feet in length by about half as much in breadth Besides 
sea-foAvl — two species of noddy (Anous stolvJ/us and Armus 
melamgenys) and a booby or gannet {S'ula leucoga&tet ) — 
the only terrestrial inhabitants are insects and spiders 
Tish are abundant, seven species (one, Eolocentrum sanch 
yiauh, pecubar to the locality) being collected by the 
“ Challenger ” dnring a brief stay Darwin {On Volccimc 
Islands, p 32) decided that St Paul’s Bocks were not 
of volcanic origm, more modern investigators — ^Renard, 
A Geikie, and Wadsworth — maintain that they probably 
are eruptive See Beports of the Voyage of JS.M S. Chal- 
lenger' Ifan aiiw of the Cruise, vol i 

ST PETER POET, the capital of the island of Otibrnsey 
(gw), its population was 16,658 in 1881. 

ST PETERSBTJEG, a government of north-western 
Russia, at the head of the Gulf of Einland, stretching 
along its south-eastern shore and the southern shore of 
Lake Ladoga It is bounded by Emland and Oloaetz on 
the N , hTovgorod and Pskoff on the E and S , Esthonia 
and Livonia on the W, and has an area of 20,750 square 
miles It IS hilly only on its Finland border, the re- 
mainder being flat and covered with marshy forests, with 
the exception of a plateau of about 350 feet high m the 
south, the Duderhof bills at Klrasnoye Selo reaching 550 
feet A great number of parallel ridges of glacier origin 
intersect the government towards Lake Peipus and north- 
wards of the Heva Silunan and Devonian rocks appear 
in the south, the whole covered by a thick glacial deposit 
with boulders (bottom moraine) and by thick alluvial de- 
posits in the valley of the Neva The government skirts 
the Gulf of Finland for 130 miles. The bays of Cronstadt, 
Koporye, Luga, and Narva afford good anchorage, but the 
coast IS for the most part lined with reefs and sandbanks j 
to the east of Cronstadt the water becomes very shallow 
(18 to 20 feet) The chief river is the Neva, which 
receives only a few small tributaries , the Luga and the 
Narova also enter the Gulf of Finland The feeders of 
Lake Ladoga — the Volkhoff, the Syass, and the Svir, the 
last two forming part of the system of canals connecting 
the Neva with the Volga — are important channels of com- 
merce, as also is the Narova (see Pskoee) Marshes and 
forests cover about 40 per cent of the surface (70 per 
cent, at the end of the 18th century) 

The population (apart fiom the capital) was 635,780 in 1882, 
82 7 pel cent bemg Russians, 16 0 Finns, 0 5 Esthomans, and 1 8 per 
cent Geiman colonists who have immigrated since 1765 Twenty 
per cent are Protestants , the lemainder mostly belong to the Greek 
Church , hut there are also more than 20,000 Nonconformists, about 
6000 Catholics, and 1500 Jews. Agriculture is at a low stage and 
very unproductive , the Germans, however, get advantage from it 
The Finns rear cattle to some extent Manufactures are especially 
developed in the districts of Tsarskoye Selo and yambnrg, — cottons, 
silks, paper, iiouware, and machinery (at Kolpmo) being the chief 
products Several large manufactnimg establishments— especially 
at Cronstadt— aie maintained by the state foi military pnrposes. 
The government is subdivided into eight districts, the chief towns 
of which aie St Petersbuig (see below), Gdoff (3150 mhabitants), 
Luga (1650), Novaya Ladoga (4100), Peterhof (7950), Schlusselburg 
(10,400), and Yambuig (3250) Gatchina (10,100), Narva (8610), 
Oranienbaiim (3600), and Pavlovsk (3400) have no districts, Cron- 
slaclt and the capital form separate goveinoi ships Okhta, Kolpino, 
Pulkova, and Kiasnoye Selo, though without municipal instituRons, 
aie worthy of mention 

ST PETERSBURG, capital of the Russian empire, is 
situated in a thinly-peopled region at the head of tbe Gulf 
of Finland, at the mouth of the Neva, m 59” 56' N lat 
and 30” 40' E long , 400 miles from Moscow, 696 from 
Warsaw, 1138 from Odessa, and 1338 from Astrakhan 
The city covers an area of 21,195 acres, of which 12,820 


belong to the delta proper of the Neva ; 1330 acres are 
under water The Neva, which leaves Lake Ladoga at 
its south-west angle, flows in a wide and deep stream for 
36 miles south-west and north-west, describing a curve to 
the south Before entering the Gulf of Einland, it takes 
for 2^ miles a northerly direction , then it suddenly turns 
and flows south-west and west, forming a peninsula on 
which the main part of St Petersburg stands, itself sub- 
dividing into several branches It discharges a body of 
lemarkably pure water at the rate of 1,750,000 cubic feet 
per second, by a channel from 400 to 650 yards in width, 
and so deep (maximum depth, 59 feet) that large vessels 
approach its banks The chief branch is the Gieat Neva, 
which flows south-west with a width of from 400 to 700 
yards and a maximum depth of 49 feet (discharge, 1,267 ,000 
cubic feet per second) The other branches are the Little 
Neva, which along with the Great Neva forms Vasilyevskiy 
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(Basil’s) Island, and the Great Nevka, which with the 
Little Neva forms Peterburgskiy Island and sends out 
three other branches, the Little Nevka, the Middle Nevka, 
and the narrow Kaipovka, enclosing the islands Elaghin, 
Krestovskiy, Kamennyi, and Aptekarskiy (Apotheoaiies’ 
Island) Smaller blanches of the Great and the Little 
Nevas form the islands Petrovskiy, Goloday, and numerous 
smaller ones, while a broader navigable channel foims tho 
Gntueff and several islands of less size in the south-west 
Two narrow canalized channels or rivers — the Moika and 
the Eontanka — as also the Catherine, Ligovskiy, and 
Obvodnyi Canals (the last with basins for receiving the 
surplus of water during inundations), intersect the main- 
land AH the islands of alluvial origin are very low, their 
highest points rising only 10 or 11 feet above the average 
level of the water Their areas are rapidly increasing 
(572 acres having been added between 1718 and 1864), 
and the wide banks which continue them towards the sea 
are gradually disappearing The mainland is not inueh 
higher than the islands At a height of from 7 to 20 feet 
(seldom so much as 29) the low marsh land stretches back 
to the hills of the Eorestry Institute (45 to 70 feet) on 
the right and to the Pulkova and Tsarskoye Selo hills on 
the left The river level being subject to wide oscillations 
and rising several feet during westerly gales, extensive 
portions of the islands, as also of the mainland, are flooded 
everywinter, water in the streets of Vasilyevskiy Island 
IS a common occurrence. In 1777, when the Neva rose 
10 7 feet, and in 1824, when it lose 13 8 feet, nearly tho 
whole of the city was inundated. But, owing to the con- 
struction of canals to receive a large amount of surplus 
water, and still more to the secular rising of the sea-coast, 
no similar occurrence has since been witnessed 

Broad sandbanks at the mouth of the river, leaving but 
a narrow channel 7 to 20 feet deep, prevent the entrance 
of larger ships , their cargoes are discharged at Cronstadt 
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and brought to St Petersburg in smaller vessels A ship 
canal, completed in 1885 at a cost of 10,265,400 roubles 
(£1,026,500), is mtended to make the capital a seaport 
Beginning at Cronstadt, it terminates at Gutueff Mand m 
a harbour capable of accommodating fifty sea-going ships 
at a time It is 22 feet deep, 17-^ miles in length, and 
from 70 to 120 yards broad at the bottom, and is iiro- 
tected by huge submarine dams 

Communication between the banks of the Neva is main- 
tained by only two permanent bridges, — the Nicholas and 
the Alexander or Litemyi, the latter 467 yards long, both 

are fine specimens of architecture Two other bridges 

the Palace and the Troitskiy (720 yards) — across the 
Great Neva connect the left bank of the mainland with 
Yasiiyevskiy Island and the fortress of St Peter and St 
Panl , but, being built on boats, they are removed during 
the autumn and spring, and intercourse with the islands 
then becomes very difficult. Several wooden or floating 
bridges connect the islands, whde a number of stone 
bridges span the smaller channels, their aggregate number 
is ninety In winter, when the Neva is covered with ice 
2 to 3 feet thick, temporary roadways for carriages and 
pedestiians aie made, and artificially lighted. Numerous 
boats also maintain communication, and RTnfl.11 steamers 
ply in summer between the more distant parts of the 
capital A network of tramways (about 80 miles) inter- 
sects the city in all directions, reaching also the remoter 
islands and suburbs, and carrying about 45,000,000 pass- 
engers yearly Omnibuses and public sledges maintain the 
traffic in winter In 1882 hackney carnages numbered 
7930 m summer and rose to 14,780 in winter, when thou- 
sands of peasants come m from the neighbouring villages 
mth their small Pinmsh horses and plain sledges 
The Heva continues frozen for an average of 147 days in the 
yeai (25th November to 21st April) It is unnavigahle, howevei, 
for some time longer on account of the ice from Lake Ladoga, 
which IS sometimes diiven by easteily ivinds into the Neva duiing 
seveial days at the end of April or in the beginning of May The 
climate of St Petersburg is very changeable and unhealthy Fiosts 
are made much moie trying by the wind which accompanies them , 
and westerly gales m wintei bring with them oceanic moisture and 
warmth, and so melt the snow hefoie and after hard frosts The 
summei is hot, hut short, lasting hardly more than five oi six 
weeks , a hot day, howevei, is often followed by cold weather 
changes of tempeiature ainounting to 35“ Pahr within twenty-four 
houis are not uncommon In autumn a cold dampness continues 
for several weeks, and lu spring cold and wet weathei alternates 
with a few waim days The foUowmg figmes mil give a more 
complete idea of the climate — 

January July The Year 

Mean tempeiature, Palm 16° 4 64° 0 38° 6 

Bamfall, inelies 0 9 2 6 18 8 

Amount ot cloud, percentage SO 63 67 

Pievailing -winds S W W W 

Nuinbei of lamy days 12 5 12 7 150 6 

Average clailyiange of tempeiatuie, Falir 2° 2 10° 2 7° 7 

Eelative tumidity 89 74 81 

The bulk of St Petersbuig is situated on the mainland, on the 
left bank of the Neva, including the best and busiest streets, the 
1 idlest sho]is, the great bazaais and markets, the palaces, cathedrals, 
and theatres, as well as all the ladway stations, except that of the 
Finland Eailway Piom the Liteinyi bridge to that of Nicholas 
I a granite embankment runs along the left bank of the Neva, 
bordered by palaces and large private houses About midway, 
behind a range of fine houses, stands the admiralty, the veiy centie 
of the capitd Formerly a wharf, on which Peter I caused his 
first Baltic ship to be built in 1706, it is now the seat of the 
ministry of manne and of the hydrographical department, the new 
admiralty standing farther do-wn the Neva on the same bank A 
broad square, now partly a garden, sunouuds the admiralty on the 
west, south, and east. To the west, opposite the senate, stands 
the fine memorial to Peter I , erected in 1782, and now backed by 
the cathedral of St Isaac A bronze statue, a masterpiece by 
Falconet, represents the founder of the city on horseback, at full 
gallop, ascending a rock and pomting to the Neva , the pedestal 
IS a huge granite monolith, 44 feet long, 22 wide, and ^ high, 
brought from Lakhta, a village on the shore of the Gulf of Finland 
To the south of the admiialty are several buildings of the mimstiy 
of war and to the east the winter Palace, the work of EastreUi 
(1764), a fine buildmg of mixed style , but its admirable proportions 
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hide its huge dimensions It communicates bj a gallery uith the 
Heimitage Fme Arts Galle:y A broad semicircular square, adorned 
by the Alexander I column, separates the palace fioni the general 
staff and foieign minis tiy buildings ; the column, the vork of 
Montfeirant, is a red granite monolith, 84 feet high, supported by 
a huge pedestal Being of Finnish raj) 2 M-Jcivi (from Piteilaks), it 
disintegrates rapidly, and has had to be bound -with massive iron 
lings concealed by pamting The range of palaces and private 
houses facing the embankment above the admiralty is mtenupted 
by thelaige macadamized “Field of Mars,” formeily a marsh, but 
tiansformed at incredible expense into a parade-ground, aud the 
Lyetmy Sad (summer-gaiden) of Peter I The Neva embankment 
is continued to the west to a little below the Nicholas Bridge imdei 
the name of “English embankment,” and farther down by the 
new admiralty buildings 

The topography of St Petersburg is very simple Three long 
streets, the mam arteries of the capital, radiate from the admiialty, 
—the Piospekt Nevskiy (Neva Prospect), the Gorokhovaya (Peas’ 
Stieet), and the Piospekt Voznesenskiy (Ascension Prospect) 
Three girdles of canals, roughly speakmg concentiic, cross these 
three streets, — the Moika, the Catherine, and the Fontanka , to 
these a number of streets run parallel, —the Gieat and the Little 
Morskaya, the Kazanskaya, the Sadovaya (Garden Stieet), and 
the Liteinaya, continued west by Prospekts Zagorodnyi and Eizh- 
skiy (Riga) The Prospekt Nevskiy is a very broad street mnnmg 
stiaight east-south east for 3200 yards from the admiralty to the 
Moscow railway station, and thence 1660 yards faithei, bending 
a little to the south, to the Smolnyi convent, again leachmg the 
Neva at Ealashmkoff harbour The part first mentioned owes its 
picturesque aspect to its width, its rich shops, and still more its 
animation But the houses which border it architectuially leave 
very much to be desired And neither the cathedral of the Virgin 
of Kazan (an ugly imitation on a small scale of St Peter’s in Boms), 
nor the still uglier Gostinyi Dvor (a two -stoned quadrilateral 
budding filled with second-rate shops), nor the Anitchkoff Palace 
(which looks like immense haiiacks), nor even the Catholic and 
Dutch churches do anything to embellish it About midway 
between the public libiary and the Anitchkoff Palace an elegant 

a uaie conceals the old-fashioned Alexandra theatre , a profusely 
orned memoiial to Catherine II does not beautify it much The 
Gorokhovaya IS a nan ow and badly paved street between gloomy 
bouses occupied mostly by artisans The Yoznesenskiy, on the 
contiary, though as narrow as the last, has better houses In its 
north part it passes into a senes of large squares connected with 
that on which the monument of Peter I stands One of them is 
occupied by the cathedral of St Isaac (of Dalmatia) and another by 
the memorial to Nicholas I , the gorgeousness and bad taste of 
which strangely contrast with the simphcity and significance of 
that of Peter I The general aspect of the cathedral is undoubtedly 
imposing both -without and within , its red giamte colonnades are 
not devoid of a ceitain giandiose character , but on the whole this 
aichitectural monument, built between 1818 and 1858 according to 
a plan of Montferiant, under the personal direc-fcion of Nicholas I , 
does not correspond either -with its costlmess (23,000,000 roubles) 
01 with the efforts put forth in its decoration by the best Russian 
aitists The pictures of Bruloff, Brum, and many others which 
cover its -waRs are deteriorating rapidly and their place is being 
taken by mosaics The entire building, notwithstanding its vast 
foundations and pde-work, is subsiding unequally in the marshy 
ground, and the walls threaten soon to give way 

The eastern extremity of Vasilyevskiy Island is the centre of 
commeicial activity, the stock exchange is situated there as well 
as the quays and stoiehoiises The remainder of the island is occu- 
pied chiefly by scientific and educational institutions, — the academy 
of science, -with, a small observatoiy (where some astronomical ob- 
servations aie earned on, not-withstandmg the tremors of the earth), 
■the -oraversity, the philological ins-titnte, the academy of the firs-fc 
corps of cadets, the academy of arts, the manne academy, the mia- 
ing mstitate, and the central physical observatory, all facing the 
Neva Peterburgskiy Island contains the fortress of St Peter and 
St Paul, opposite the Y’mter Palace, separated by a channel from 
its ‘ ‘ kronverk, ” the glacis of which is used as a park The fortress 
is now merely a state prison A cathedral which stands withm the 
fortress is the buiial-place of the emperors and the impenal family 
The mint is also situated -within the foidness The remainder of 
the island is meanly built, and is the refuge of the poorer officials 
(tckmovnilcs) and of the intellectual proletariat Its northern part, 
separated from the mam island by a narrow channel, bears the 
name of Apothecaries’ Island, and is occupied by a botanical garden 
of great scientific value and seveial fine private gardens and parks 
Krestovskiy, Elaghin, and Eamennyi Islands, as also the opposite 
light bank of the Great Nevka (Staraya and Novaya Derevnya), 
are occupied by public gaideus and parks and by summer houses 
(dcttcMs) Owing to the heat and dust durmg the short summer 
the middle-class inhabitants and the numerous officials and clerks 
emigrate to the dMcTvis, the wealthier famihes to the islands, and 
the pooiei to Staraya and Novaya Derevnya Polustrovo, Kushe- 
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leva, and as far as the first two oj thiec lailway stations of tho 
puncipal railways, especially that of Finland The mainland on 
the light hank of the hleva above its delta is known as Vyboig- 
skaya Stoiona {Viboig Side), and is counecttd with the mam city 
by the Litem} i bridge, closely adjoining which aie the buildings 
ot the militaiy academy of medicine ancl spacious hosjntals The 
small streets (many of them unpaved), with niimeious wooden 
houses, aie inhabited by students and woikmeii , taithcr noith aie 
great textile and non factories Vast oichaidb and the yaids of 
the aitilleiy laboratoiy stietch noi th-eastw aids, while the lailway 
and the highioail to "Finkud, running north, lea<l to the paik of 
the Foic&tiy Institute The two tillages ot Okhta, on the right 


hank, aie suhuibs , higher np, on the left bank, aie seveial factoiies 
(Alesandiovsk) which formeily belonged to the mown, wlieie 
playing-caids, cottons, glass, china, nonwaie, and so on aie made 
The tine boundaiy of St Peteisburg on the south is the Obvodnji 
Canal, but wide tiacts coveiecl with oichaids, cemeteiies, and 
lactones, oi eyen unoccupied spaces, are included in the city in that 
diiection, though they aie being lapidly coveiecl with buildings 
Of the 21,195 acies coveied by St Petersbmg 1160 remain un- 
occupied The gaidens and paiks, public and piivate, take up 798 
acies, to which must be added Aptekarskiy, I’etiovskiy, Elaghin, 
and Iviestovskiy Islands, which aie almost quite coveiecl wuth paiks 
Heaily 30 pel cent of the total aiea of the most densely populated 



Fig 2 — ^Plan of St Peteisbuig 
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parts are squares and streets, the aggregate length of the latter 
being 283 miles More than half of them are lighted by gas, the 
lemamder with kerosene Except in a few piincipal stieets, which 
are paved with wood oi asphalt, the pavement is usually of gianite 
boulders, and is had and very difficult to keep in order Many 
streets and embankments in. the subm'bs aie unpaved Neaxly all 
the moie poimlous parts have water led into the houses (4733 
houses in 1883), and the same begins to extend also to the light 
hank of the Neva In 1883 7,091,500,000 gallons of water, mostly 
fiom the Neva, very pure on the whole, ^ were supplied by seven- 
teen steam-engines to the left-hank portion of the city (9423 
gallons per inhabitant) The number of houses in 1881 was 22,229 
inhabited and 16,983 uninhabited Of the former 18,816 belonged 
to piivate persona and 3148 to societies or tho crown The houses 
arc mostly very large of the piivate houses no fewer than 169 
had from 400 to 2000 inhabitants each , the contrary holds good 


1 For analyses, see /ouni Huss Ctiemcal Soc , vol xv 567 


of the ont-lymg paits, wlieie 2005 houses had fewer than 20 inha- 
bitants each 

On 27th Decemhet 1881 the population of St Petorshurg was 
861,303, exclusive of the suburbs, and 929,100 including them, thus 
showing an inciease of 29 per cent, since 1869 Tho census of 
1881 having been made with great acemacy, the following interest- 
ing results may be leliecl upon ^ The density of population vanes 
from 1 inhabitant per 93 square feet to 1 per 17,316 sijuaro feet 
(on Peteiburgskiy Island) , tho average is 1 per 1068 square foot 
Less than a third of the aggregate population (29 3 per cent ) wore 
horn in the capital, the remainder coming from all parts of Itussia, 
01 being foreigners The males aie to tho females in tho projioition 
of 122 to 100 , at the same time the married men and women con- 
stitute lespectively 49 and 39 per cent of tho population, tho 
numbers of the unmairied or widowed being respectively 48 and 3 
per cent, for men, and 56 and 5 for "women The proportion of 

2 See Si Peter^ur^ according to tltc C&nmtnf 1881, and tho Siatiatml Ymrlooh 
of Peteisburg fuj 188S, St Peteibhuig, 1884 
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cliildien IS small The distiibution of the population accoidino' to 
age IS as follows — ° 


Under 5 yeais 
Piom b to 10 yea 
„ 11 to 15 „ 


Fiom IG to 20 jeais 
„ 21 to 50 

Abo\e50 jeais 


The moitahty at St Peteisbmg being veiy high (34 2 lu 1883 
from 29 7 to 38 6 in 1868-82), and the numbei of biitlis only 31 1 
pel 1000, the deaths aie in excess of the births by 2(500 to 3000 in 
aveiage yeais, in 1883 there were 26,320 biiths (1151 still-boin) 
and 30,150 deaths It must not he infeiied, howevei, fiom these 
£guies that the population of St Petersbuig would die out if not 
reciuited fiom without The laigei numbei of the workmen who 
come every yeai to the capital leave then families in thepiovmces, 
and the births which occui do not appear among the hiiths of the 
capital, while the deaths veiy often do The chief mortality is due 
to chest diseases, which prove fatal on the average to 9000 persons 
annually, diseases of the digestive oigans also prevail largely, 
Emopean and peihaps also Asiatic eholeia is almost endemic, an 
aveiage of 3700 deaths annually being due to this cause Infectious 
diseases such as typhus (from 4280 to 5100 deaths during the last 
few years), diphtheiia, and scarlet fever (3500 deaths) are common 
Owing to a notable iiiciease of these three infections diseases the 
moitality figures foi the last few yeais are above the aveiage Of 
28,212 deaths nearly two-fifths (12,369) were among children under 
five. Another ciitical ago seems to be that between 21 and 25 The 
numhei of maiiiages in 1883 wms 6183 (only 7 1 per 1000 inhabit- 
ants) , out of a total of 26,320 biiths 7977 (30 pei cent ) weie illegiti- 
mate , and no few'ei than 31 pei cent of all chddien, both legitimate 
and illegitimate, horn at St Peteishuig aie nursed m the foundlings’ 
home, which sends most of them to he hi ought up in villages More 
than 100,000 persons entei the public hospitals annually ’■ 

An intexosLiug featuie of the Eiissian capital is the very high 
piopoitioii of people living on their owm earnings oi income (“in- 
dependent”), as compaied with those wdio live on the eainings oi 
income of some one else (“dependent”) Whereas at 3?aiis and 
Beilin only 34 and 60 pei cent respectively belong to the foimei 
category, the piopoitioii is leveised at St Peteishuig only 33 per 
cent , 282,678 poisons in all, have not then* own means of support 
(18 per cent of the men and 51 of the women) The piopoitioii of 
employeis to employed, as also the extent of then respective families, 
are as follows — 



Trade 

V.arious 

mdustues 

Total 

Employeis 

Then families 

Cleiks 

Then families 

IVoikmen 

Then families 

Independent ivorkers 

Then families 

S,S5S 

20,857 

3,597 

4,163 

37,550 

11,097 

S.836 

4,470 

10,508 
38,153 
! 6,681 

i 7,401 

' 105,850 

56,856 
28,954 
17,806 

2S,lo6 

59,010 

9,178 

11,054 

233,409 

CS,853 

37,290 

22,270 


Only a few indnstiial establishments empiloy moie than twenty 
workmen, the aveiage being less than ten and the figure seldom 
falling below five The great factories are beyond the limits of St 
Peteishuig, wdiich contains a busy popmlation of artisans grouped 
in small w'oikshops The proportions of vaiious professions to the 
total population are as follows — workmen, 1 in 3 , servants, 1 in 
10, scholars, 1 in 12, soldiers, 1 in 25; officials, 1 in 61, 
“rentiers,” 1 in 76 , female teachers, 1 in 186 , male teachers, 1 in 
291 , polioenicn, 1 in 208 , surgeons, 1 in 60S , advocates, 1 m 1261 , 
apothecaries, 1 in 1538 , pawnbrokers, 1 in 1846 , savaiUs or htte- 
lateurs, 1 in 2121 , lawyers, 1 in 2700 In respect of classes, 40 7 
per cent, of the aggregate popoulation belong to the “peasants,” 
20 0 aio imieshclicone (burgesses) and artisans, 12 3 are “nobles,” 
2 ‘4 “merchants,” and 3 1 foieigneis The various religions are 
represented by 84 9 pei cent. Oithodox Greeks, 9 9 Protestants, 3 3 
Roman Catholics, and 1 9 various (16,826 Jews) On the whole, 
the Orthodox population are not great fieTuenteis of the chmehes, 
which are far less uumerons than lu Moscow 
St Peteishuig is well provided with scientific and educational 
institutions, as also with libraiies and museums The intellectual 
life of the educated classes is vigorous, and, although 36 per cent 
of the population above six years old are unable to read, the work- 
men must be counted among the most intelligent classes in Russia 
Notwithstanding the hardships and prosecu-taons it is periodically 
subjected to, the university exercises a pionoimced infliuence on the 
life of St Petersburg. In 1882 it had eighty professors and 2165 
students (968 in physics and mathematics, 776 m law) The medi- 
cal faculty forms a separate academy, under military jurisdiction, 
Avith about 1600 students There are, moreover, a philological insti- 
tute, a technological institute, a foiestry academy, an enpneenng 
academy, two theological academies (Greek and Roman Catholic), 


an academy of aits, fire inilitaiy academies, a high school of hiw 
and a lycenm Higher instiuction foi women !■, icpitsentcd by a 
medical academy (nowoideierl to be closed^ by a tiee university 
with 914 students in 1882, the standauls of instiuction and exami- 
nation in both being equal to those of tire othei unireisities, and 
by higher jiedagogieal couises Poi socondaiy education there aie 
twelve classical gymnasia foi boys and nine foi giih, with torn 
piivate gj'mnasia and tliiee piogymnasia, eight “ual schools,” five 
seminanes for teacheis, ten mUitary schools, thiee German gym- 
nasia, and five other schools For piimaiy education there aie 156 
municipality schools (7225 scholais in 1883), 16 schools of the 
teuistvo, and about 450 othem maintained either by public iiiotitu- 
tions 01 by piiiate persons , 19,400 boys and gills leceived iiistiuc- 
tion in 431 jmblic schools in 1884, the aggregate cost being ,£24,765 , 
about 70 institutions foi leceiving the younger childien of the 
pooler classes and seveial pin ate “kindeigarteiis ” niusi be added 
to the above The seientitic institutions are numerous. The 
academy of sciences, opened m 1726, has rendeied immense service 
111 the exploration ot Russia ^ The oft-iepeated lepioacli that it 
keeps its doors shut to Eussiau savaafs, while opening them too 
widely to German ones, is not without foundation , hut the services 
rendered to science by the Germans in connexion with the academy 
aie undoubtedly veiy great The Pulkova asnonomical obseiA'a- 
toiy, the chief physical (nieteoiological) ohservmtory (with blanches 
thioiighout Russia and Siheiia), the astionoraical ohoeivatoiy at 
Viliia, the astronomical and magnetical observatory at Peking, and 
the botanical garden,® all attached to the academy “of sciences, issue 
every year publications of the highest scientific value The Society 
of Naturalists and the Physical and Chemical Society, though less 
than tiventy years old, have already issued most valuable publica- 
tions, Avhich aie not so well known abroad as they deserve to he 
The still more recently founded geological committee is ably push- 
ing forward the geological survey of the country, the Mmeialogical 
Society was founded in 1817 The Geogi apiliical Society, with tour 
sections (923 members) and hianch societies for "West and East 
Siberia, Caucasus, Oienbuig, the noitli-w'estein and south-western 
provinces of Emopean Russia, all liberally aided by the state, is 
well known foi its valuable ivoik, as is also the Entomological 
Society. There are four medical societies, and an Aichsaological 
Society (since 1846), an Histoiical Society, an Economical Society 
(120 years old), Gardening, Poiestiy, Technical, Navigation Socie- 
ties, and others, as also seveial scientific committees appointed at 
the miiiistiies The scientific woik of the hydrogiapliieal depart- 
ment and of the general staff is ivell known On the whole, there 
IS access to all these societies, as well as to their museums and 
libiaiies At St Peteishurg classical music ahvays finds first-iato 
performers and attentive hearers The conservatory of music gives 
a superior musical instiuction The Musical Society is also worthy 
of notice Art, on the other hand, has not freed itself fiom the 
old scholastic methods at the academy Several independent 
artistic societies seek to remedy this drawback, and are the true 
ciadle of the Russian gon/c painteis 
The impeiial public lihiaiy, open free for 347 days m the year, 
though fai behind the Biitisli Museum and the Bibliotheqne 
Nationale m the niimher of volumes, nevertheless contains iich 
coUections of hooks and MSS Its first nucleus was the libiaiy of 
the Polish lepiuhlic seized in 1795 (262,640 volumes and 24,574 
pnints), collected mostly by Archbishop Zalusski of Kieff, It has 
been much enriched since then by purchases and donations, and 
now (1886) contams moie than 1,000,000 volumes, a remarkable 
collection of 50,000 “Rossica” (eveiything published in Russia), and 
40,000 MSS , some of which aie veiy valuable and unique The 
libiaiy of the academy of sciences, also open every day, contams 
more than 500,000 volumes, 13,000 MSS , rich collections of works 
on Oriental languages, and valuable collections of periodical publica- 
tions from scientific societies throughout the woild The hhi ai y of 
the council of state is also open to the public , while several lihianes 
of scientific societies and depaitments of the mmistries, very rich 
m then special branches, are easily accessible Those of the hydro- 
graphical department, the academy of art, the musical conserva- 
tory, the umveisity (160,000 vols ), are especially valuable to the 
student Nearly thirty piivate cuculating libiaiies, which have 
to contend with many restiictioiis, supply the students for a small 
fee with, everything printed in Russia, if not prohibited by Govern- 
ment The museums of the Russian capital have a marked place 
among those of Europe That of the academy of science, with 
more than 100,000 systematically classified natural history speci- 
mens , that of the Mmeialogical Society, giving a full picture of 
the geology of Russia , the Asiatic museum, with its iicli collections 
of Asiatic MSS and coins ; and several others are of great scientific 
value The Heirmtage Art Gallery contains a fiist-rate collection 
of the Flemish school, some pictures of the Russian school (the re- 
mamdei being at the academy of aits), some good specimens of the 


1 Full mortality tables according to the separate diseases are given in the 
Statistical YearbooJs Very careful researches into the sanitary conditions of 
the city are given in the now suppressed Sbomik Sttdebnov Meditsiny (Mag of 
Med Jurisprudence) and Zdorovyc (Healtli) 


3 Snkhomlinoff, “History of tlie Academy of Sciences,” m its Mmnrs 
(Russian), vol xxvi , 1876, and the same year ui its Mhnmres m German 
3 Ohautvetter, “History of the Botanical Garden,” ra. Memoirs ot the same, 
1873, vol u 
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Italian, Spamsli, and old Fiench scliools, and especially invaluable 
tieasures of Gieek and Scjtlnan antiquities, as also a good collection 
of 200,000 engravings The old Chii&tian and old Russian arts aie 
well lepresented at the museum of the academy of aits Besides 
these theie aie many othei niuseums—pedagogical, medical, engin- 
eering, a<mcultural, foiestiy, marine, technical 
The press is repiesented by about 120 peiiodicals, including those 
of the scientific societies , the light of pnhlishmg political papeis 
IS a monopoly m the hands of the veiy few editors u ho aie able 
to piociire tile necessaiy authoiization The publication of liteiaiy 
and scientific woihs, altei having developed rapidly m 1S59-69, is 
nowgieatly on the decrease oniiig to the oppiessive measures of 
the censorship In the development of the Russian diama St 
Peteisbuig has played a far less important part than Moscow, and 
the stage at St Peteisbnrg has nevei leached the same standard of 
excellence as that of the oldei capital On the othei hand, St 1 
Petei sbiiig IS the cradle of Russian opei a and Russian nnusie There 
are only four theatres of irapoitance at St Petei&biug— all impeiial j 
— tuo for the opeia and ballet, one foi the native drama, and one | 
foi the French and Geiman diama 1 

St Peteisbnrg is much less of a manufaetuiing city than Moscow 
01 Beilm Tire nmnial pioduetion of all the manufactnics m the 
government of St Peteisbuig, chiefly concentiated in or aiouud 
the capital, was in 1879 valued at £16,768,600 out of £110,294,900 
foi the empiie, against £19,500,000 in the government ot Moscow 
The chief manufactured goods are cottons (£3,078,000) and othei 
textile fahiics (altogethei £3,762,500), machineiy (£2,355,800), rails 
(£1,342,300), tobacco and spnits (about £1,200,000 each), leatbei, 
sugar, steaiine candles, coppei and gum uares (fiom £850,000 to 
£450,000 each), and a variety of smallei articles The minoi tiades 
aie greatly developed 27o exact statistics of the inteinal tiade can 
be given, except toi the impoit and export of articles of food In 
1883 31,176,000 cuts of giain and flour were impoiteclby lail oi 
mer, of which 18,680,450 were le-exported and 2,809,900 sent to 
the inteiioi The exports m 1882 weie valued at £1,864,980 from 
St Peteisbnrg and at £6, 557,017 from Cronstadt, the aggregate thus 
being £8,421,997, in which ai tides of food, chiefly com, represented 
£4, 214,312, law and half raw produce £4,009,446, and manufaetmed 
wares £197,620 The value of the impoits was— to St Peteisbuig 
£8,616,883 and to Cronstadt £116,316 Among the total imports 
articles of food were valued at £1,941,393, raw and half raw produce 
at£4,009,090 (chiefly coal), and mamifactuiedwaies at £1,082,698 
Cronstadt and St Petersbiug weie visited m the same year by 2195 
shqis of 951,000 tons (730 ships, 152,730 tons, flow. Great Biitain) 
The coasting trade was lepiesented by 702 vessels (119,300 tons) 
enteied The commeieial fleet munbeied only 43 steamers (14,000 
tons) and 49 sailing vessels (8200 tons) 

Six railways meet at St Peteisbuig Two lun westuauls along 
both banhs of the Gulf of Finland to Hangoudd and to Poit 
Baltic , two short lines connect Oianienbaum, opposite Cronstadt, 
and Tsarskoye Selo (with Pavlovsk) with the capital , and two 
gieat tinnk-luies run south-west and south-east to Waisaw (with 
blanches to Riga and Smolensk) and to Moscow (with blanches to 
ItTovgoiod and Rybinsk) All aie connected m the capital, except 
the Finland Railway, which has its station on the right bank of 
the FTeva Moreov er, the :^eva is the great channel for the trade 
of St Peteisbuig with the rest of Russia, hy means of the Volga 
and its tiibutaues The importance of the tiafflc may best be seen 
lioin tbe following figures, showing in cwts the amount imported 
by differ ent channels — 



Coin and flour 

Eiiewood 
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JTeva 

Baltic Btiihvay 
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11,01)1,000 

311.000 
12,508,000 1 

312.000 

20,801,000 

301.000 

482.000 1 
15r,000 

59.881.000 

3.532.000 

21.056.000 

2.353.000 


No less than 1,162,230 pieces together with 7,337,000 cwts of 
tiinbei weie supplied in the same yeai ma the Neva The aggie- 
gate expoits hy lail and the Neva amounted to 11,382,000 cwts 
The average income of the St Petershuig municipality was 
£581,425 m 1880 82 (£57 7,85 6 in 1884),— that is, 13 7s (6 84 roubles) 
per inhabitant, as against 35 8s at Beiliu and 98 2s at Pans The 
iiidiiGct taxes yield but Is pei inhabitant (57s at Pans) The 
average expenses for the same years reached £574,479 (£572,162 in 
1884), distributed as folloivs —20 per cent of tbe wdiole for tlie 
]Dolice (10 at Pans and 27 6 at Beilin), 8 foi admiiiistiation, 16 
for paving, 7 foi lighting, 5 for public instmction, 2 6 foi chanty, 
and 3 for the debt (7 at Berlin and 37 at Pans) The munieipal 
affaus aie in the hands of a immicipality, elected by three categoiies 
of electois (see Russia), and ispiactically a department of the chief 
of the police The city is undei a separate goveinor-geneial, w'liose 
authoiity, like that of the chief of police, is all the more rmlnmted 
since it has not been accuiately defined by law 
St Peteisbuig is surrounded by several fine lesidences, mostly im- 
perial palaces with large and beautiful parks Tsaiskoye Selo, 16 
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miles to tbe soutb-ea&t, and Peteihof, on the Gulf of Finland, aie 
summer residences of the einpeioi Pavlovsk has a fine palace and 
paiks, open to the public, wheie summei conceits attiaet thousands 
of people Oianienbaum is now a latlier neglected place Pulkova, 
on a hill 5 miles fiom St Petersburg, is well known foi its obser- 
vatory , while several villages noith of the capital, such as Paigolovo, 
Muiino, &c , aie visited in sumniei by the less wealthy inliabitauts 
Sistoiy — The region between Lake Ladoga and the Gulf of 
Finland was inhabited in the 9th ceutuiy by Finns and some 
Slavonians Novgoiod and Pskoff made efforts to letain their 
dominion over this legion, so important for then tiade, and in the 
13th and 14tli centuries they bmlt the foits of Kopoiye (m the 
present distiuet of Peteihof), Yam (now Yamburg), and Oiyesliek 
(now Schlnsselhuig) at the point wheie the Neva issues fiom 
Lake Ladoga Tliey found, howevei, poweiful opponents in the 
Swedes, who elected the foit of Landskiona at the junction of the 
Okhta and the Neva, and in the Livonians, wdio had then foitiess 
at Naiva Novgoiod and Moscow successively weie able by con- 
tinuous fighting to maintain then supiemacy ovei the region south 
of the Neva throughout the 16th centniy , but early in the 17th 
centuiy Moscow was compelled to cede it to Sweden, w^hich elected 
a foitiess (Nyonschaiiz) on the Neva at the month of the Okhta 
In 1700 Peter I began his wais with Sweden Oiyesliek was taken 
in 1702, and next year Nyonschanz Two months latei (29tli J une 
1703) Peter I laid the foundations of a cathedial to St Peter and 
St Paul, and of a foit which received Ins own name (in its Dutch 
ti anscnption, ‘ ‘ Piteibuigh ’ ’) N ext year the for t of Ci onslott was 

elected on the island of Kotlin, as also the admualty on the Neva, 
opposite the fortress The empeioi took most severe and almost 
haiharous measures foi lucieasing lus iiewboiii city Thousands 
of people fiom all paits of Russia wme removed thither and died in 
erecting the foitiess and building the houses Great numbeis ol 
aitisans and woikmen were bi ought to St Petersburg to foi in the 
Myeshchanskaya villages, winch raised the population to 100,000 
inhabitants All piopiietois of moie than “600 souls” weio 
Older ed to build a house at St Petersburg and to stay there in the 
wiiitei The construction of stone-houses thioughout the le&t of 
Russia was prohibited, all masons having to be sent to St Peteis- 
buig Aftei Petei I ’s death the population of the capital lapidly 
decieased , but foieigners continued to settle tlieie Undei Eli/a- 
betb. a new senes of compulsoiy measiues raised the population 
to 150,000, which figuie was nearly doubled cluiing the reign of 
Catheime II Since the beginning of the present centuiy the 
population has steadily incioased (364,000 in 1817, 468,600 in 
1837, 491,000 ni 1856, and 667,000 lu 1869) The chief embellish- 
ments of St Peteisbuig weie effected dming the icigns of Alexander 
I (1801-25) and Nicholas I (1825-55) 

When Petei I , de&iious of givmg a “European” capital to his 
empire, laid the fiist foundations of St Peteisbnig on the inaishy 
islands of the Neva, in land not fully conquered and remote fiom 
the ceuties of Russian life, it is haidly possible that he could have 
foieseeii the rapid development it has since undcigoiie ; it has now 
a population appioachinga million and commands moie than ono- 
sixth of the foreign trade and inaiinfactures of Russia In point 
of &ct, theie is no capital in Europe so disadvantageously situated 
with regard to its own country as St Peteisbuig Desolate wildoi- 
nesses begin at its very gates and extend foi hundreds of miles 
to the north and east To the south it has the very thinly peoifled 
regions of Pskoff and Novgoiod, — the marshy and woody tracts ol 
the Valdai Heights For 400 miles in each of these three duoctions 
theie IS not a single city of any impoitance ; and towards the 
west, on both slioics of the Gulf of Finland, are foicign piooples who 
have then own centres of giavitation in cities on oi nearci to the 
Baltic With the pnovinces of Russia the capital is connectod 
only by canals and railways, winch have to tiaveisc vast tiaots ol 
inhospitable country befoio leachmg tliem, But St Petorsbmg 
possesses, on the othei hand, one inunenso advantage in its site, 
winch has proved of gieat moment, especially in the piescnt cen- 
tury of development of inter national tiaflic. Ruled by the idea of 
ci eating a new Amsterdam — that is, a meetmg-placc for traders of all 
nationalities — and a gieat export market for Russia, Potoi I. conhl 
have selected no better place. St Petei sburg has been for ncaily 
150 years the chief place of export foi law' produce from the most 
productive parts of Russia The great central plateau which forms 
the uppei basins of all the chief Russian livers had no other outlet 
to the sea tlian the estuary of the Nova, The natural outlet might 
indeed have been tho Black Sea ; but the rivers to the smithw ai’d 
are either lutemipted hy rapids like tbe Dnieper, or are shallow like 
the Don , while their mouGis and the entire coast-region remained 
till the end of the 18th century in the hands of Turkey. As for tho 
Caspian, it faced Asia, and not Europe. Tho commercial outlet of 
the central plateau was thus tho reverse of the iihysical Fiom 
the eailiest years of Russian history trade had taken this northern 
duectiou Novgorod owed its wealth to this fact , and as far back 
as the 12th century the Russians had their forts on Lake Ladoga 
and the Neva In the 14tli and 16th centuries they already ex- 
changed then waies with tho Dantzic merchants at Nu oi Nu, — 
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the then name foi -what is now Vasilyevskiy Island By founding 
St Petersburg Petei I only lestoied the tiade to its old but dis° 
carded channels The system of canals foi connecting the uppei 
Volga and the Dmepei with the gieat lakes of the noith completed 
the Mork , the conimeicial mouth of the Volga was tiansfeired to 
the Gulf of Finland, and St Petei shuig became the e^cport harboui 
for moie than halt Russia Foieigneis hastened thither to take 
possession of the glowing expoit tiade, to the exclusion of the 
Russians , and to this ciicumstance the Russian capital is indebted 
foi its cosinopolitan chaiacter But its piesent extensive and west- 
Euiopean aspect has not been achieved, nor is it maintained, without 
a vast expendituie of the national lesouiees It cost hundieds of 
thousands of human lives befoie the maishy islands at the mouth 
of the FTeva could be lendeied fit to receive a million inhabitants 
and be bi ought into connexion with the lemamdei of Russia , and 
veiy many moie aie annually saciificed foi the maintenance of this 
capital on its unhealthy site, undei the 60th parallel, hundieds of 
miles distant fiom the centres of Russian life 

The development of the railway system and the rapid coloniza- 
tion of southern Russia now opeiate, however, adversely to St 
Peteisbuig Its foreign tiade is not actually decieasmg, but the 
very rapid growth in the exploits of Russia withm the tiventy years 
befoie 1886 was entirely to the benefit of other ports more highly 
favouied by nature, such as Riga and especially Libau, while the 
rapid inciease of population in the Black Sea region is tending to 
shift the Russian centre of gravity new centres of commeicial, 
mdustiial, and intellectual life are being developed at Odessa and 
Rostoff The revival of Little Russia is another influence operating 
in the same direction 

Another important factor in the growth of the influence of St 
Peteisbuig on Russian life was the concentration of all political 
power in the hands of an absolute Government and in the narrow 
ciicles suirounding the chief of the state As Yuiiy Dolgonikiy 
felt the necessity of ci eating for a new phase of national history — 
that of a centralized state — a new capiital, i&Joscow, free from the 
municipal and lepublicaii tiaditions of the old Russian towns, so 
Petei I felt the necessity of again creating a fresh capital foi a 
thud pihase of the comitiy’s piogiess, — a capital wheie the iisuig 
impeiial powei would be free from the control of the old boyar 
families St Peteisbuig fully answeis to this need For moie than 
a centiiiy and a half it was the real centie of political life and of 
political thought, impregnated with the eoncepition of a powerful 
central Government In so stiongly centralized a state as Russia 
was, and still is, and for the piliase of life which the empnre has 
passed tlnougli cluiiiig the last tivo centimes, it matteiecl little 
ivhethei the capital was some bundled miles away from the natural 
centies of life and wnthout the support of a dense and active sur- 
rounding population Buieaucracy, its leading featoe, was simply 
lein forced by the remoteness of the capital But these circumstances 
aio at piesent undergoing a change Since the abolition of serfdom 
and in consequence of the impulse given to Russian thought by 
this lefoim, the piovinces aie coming moie and more to dispute 
the light of St Petei sburg to guide the political life of the countiy 
It has been often said that St Peteisbuig is the head of Russia and 
iloscow its lieait The first pait at least of this saying is true 
In the development of thought and in natuializmg in Russia the 
results of west Euiopeanieflectioii St Petei sburg has played thiough- 
out the present ceiituiy a pi omineiit pait Attracting to itself from 
the piovinces the best intellects of the countiy, it has poweifully 
coiitiibuted towaids familiaiizing the leading public with the 
teachings of west European science and philosophy, and towards 
giving to Russian liteiatuio that liberality of mind and freedom 
from the tiammels of tradition that have so often been noticed by 
west Europeans St Petersburg has no traditions, no histoiy beyond 
that of the palace coiispiiaeies, and nothing in its past can attract 
the writer oi the thinker But, as new centres of intellectual 
movement and new currents of thought develop again at Moscow 
and Kieff or arise anew at Odessa and in the eastern piovinces, 
those places claim the light to their own share m the further de- 
velopment of intellectual life in Russia , and it would not he sui- 
prising if the adniimstiative and intellectual centie of the empire, 
aftei its migrations successively from Kieff, FTovgoiod, and Pskoff 
to Moscow, and thence to St Petersburg, were again to follow a new 
movement towards the south. (P A K ) 

ST PIEKEE. See E^tjnion, vol xx. p 493 
ST EIEEBE. See Martinique, vol. xv. p 586. 
SAIN'T-PIEBRE, Charles Iri^n^b Castbl, Abb:6 db 
(1668-1743), a Frencli writer of much, ingenuity and influ- 
ence, wlio IS not unfrequently confounded with. th.e auth.or 
of Paul et Vvrginie, was born near Barfleur on the 18th. 
of February 1668 His father was bailli of the Ootentin, 
and Saint-Pierre, who was educated by the Jesuits, appears 
to have had an easy entrance to the best hterary and 
political society of the capital. He was presented to the 
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abbacy of Tours, which a century before the iioet Des- 
portes had held, and was elected to the Academy in 1695 
But in 1718, in consequence of the political ofience g'l'ven 
by his Polysynodie, he suffered the very rare penalty of 
expulsion from that body He died at Aris in 17 43 
Saint-Piene’suorks (collected shoitly before his death in eighteen 
volumes and originally published chiefly in the second and thud 
decades of the 18th centuiy) ai e almost entirely occupied u ith an 
acute and inventive, though geneially visional y, eiiticism of politics, 
law, and social institutions They had a gieat influence on Rousseau, 
who has left elaboiate examinations of some of them, and has repio- 
duced not a few of then ideas in his ovn woik The titles are 
almost sufiScient to show then natm e The chief aie P? ojd de Paw. 
PerjaetiielU (appositely published at Utrecht in 1713) and Pohj- 
syaodie (a severe stiieture on the Government of Louis XIV , with 
piojects foi the admimstiation of Fiance by a system of councils 
foi each department of goveinment), together with a crowd of 
memorials and projects foi stopping duelling, for equalizing taxa- 
tion, foi treating mendicancy, for letoiming education and spelling, 
&c Unlike the latei reforming ahhes of the flnlosophe. period. 
Saint- Pieire was a man of veiy unworldly character and quite 
destitute of the Fiondeui spurt He was also a man of not a little 
intellectual power, and, as in the case of eveiy such man who gives 
Ills fancy free eouise in the constuiction of political Utopias, not a 
few of his wishes and ideas have been realized in eouise of time But 
it IS difficult to give him much credit foi practical grasp of politics 

SAIHT-PIEBBE, Jacques Henri Bernaedin de (1737- 
1814), French man-of-letters, was born at Havre on 19th 
January 1737 and was educated at Caen After a fashion 
commoner with English than with French boys, he took 
an early fancy to the sea, and his uncle, a ship captain, 
gave him the opportunity of gratifying it But a single 
voyage to Martinique was enough for him and he went 
back to school. He next wanted to be a missionary ; but 
his parents, who had probably taken the measure of his 
enthusiasms from his sea experiences, objected, and he 
became an engineer He served in the army, but was 
dismissed for insubordination, and, after quarrelling with 
his family, was in some difficulty But m 1 761 he obtained 
an appointment at Malta, which also he did not hold long 
The most rolling of stones, he appears at St Petersburg, 
at Warsaw, at Dresden, at Berlin, holding brief commis- 
sions as an engineer and rejoicing in romantic adventures 
But he came back to Pans at the age of thiity even poorer 
than he set out He then passed two years in literary 
work, supporting himself in an unknown fashion, and in 
1768 (for he seems to have been as successful in obtaining 
appointments as in losing them) he set out for the Isle of 
France (Mauritius) with a Government commission and 
remained there three years, returning home in 1 77 1 These 
wanderings supplied Bernardiii with the whole of what may 
be called his stock-in-trade, for, though he lived more than 
forty years longer, he never again quitted France. He 
was very poor, and indeed it is not easy to discover from 
his biographers what he lived upon, for, though he was an 
unwearied sohcitor of employments and ” gratifications,” 
he received but little, and his touchy and sensitive tempera- 
ment frequently caused him to quarrel with what little he 
did receive. On his return from Mauritius he was intro- 
duced to the society of D^Alembert and his friends, and 
continued to frequent it But he took no great pleasure 
m the company of any literary man except Bousseau, of 
whom in Jean Jacques’s last years he saw much, and on 
whom he formed both his own character and still more his 
style to a considerable degree His first work of any im- 
portance, the Yoyage d Vile de jPraiice, appeared in 1773 
and gained him some reputation It is the soberest and 
therefore the least characteristic of his books The iJtudes 
de la Nature, which made his fame and assured him of 
hterary success, did not appear till ten years later, his 
masterpiece Paul et Yirgvme not till 1787, and his othei 
masterpiece (which, as much less sentimental and showing 
not a httle humour, some persons may be allowed to prefer), 
the Ghaumiere Indienm, not till 1790. In 1792 he married 
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a very young girl, Felicite Didot For a sliort time in , 
1792 he 'was superintendent of the Jardm de& Plantes and 
again for a sliort time professor of moials at the Ecole 
Normale m 1794. Next year he became a membei of the 
Institute After his first infe’s death he married, in 1800, 
when he was sixty-three, another young girl, Desiree de 
Pelleport, and is said to have been very happy with her 
He still continued to publish, and was something of a 
favourite vith Napoleon On the 21&t of Januaiy 1814 
he died at Eragny near Poiitoise, wheie he had in his last 
years chiefly lived and where he had a house, so that he 
cannot have been ill off 

It has been hinted that Beuiaidin de Saint-Pieire’s iieisonal 
charactei was not entiiely amiable, it may be added that bi& 
literary cbaiactei has not in all English eyes sufficed to atone for it 
Englishmen, and not Englishmen only, have been found to pio- 
nounce Fend et Virginia gaudy m style and unhealthy, not to say 
unwholesome, in tone Perhaps Bernaidin is not faiiiy to be 
Judged by this famous stoiy, m uluch the exubeiant sensibility of 
the time finds eqiially esubeiaiit expression The Ohaumieie and 
some passages in the Muks da la Natiae piopei maybe thought 
to exhibit the leal meuts of his style to greatei advantage The 
historic estimate (the sole estimate that is of much woith in com- 
parative liteiaiy criticism) at once disengages the question fiom its 
difflicultiea Wheie Bemaidm is of meat and impoitance is m his 
breaking away fiom the dull and and vocabulary and phrase which 
more than a centuiy of classical UTitmg had bioughtupon France, in 
Ins genuine and vigoioiis preference of the beauties of natuxe to the 
mere chaiins of dravmg-ioom society, and m the attempt which 
he made, uith as much sincerity as could faiily be expected from a 
man of his day, to reproduce the aspects oi the natural woild 
faithfully Aftci Koiisseau, and even moie than Bonssean, Bei- 
nardin vas in French literature the apostle of the letuin to nature, 
and, though in him and his immediate follouei, Chateanbiiand, 
theie IS still much mannerism and unieality, he should not and 
will not lack the ciedit due 

Martin, disciple of Bernardm and the second liu&baiid of lus second 
wife, published a complete edition of Ins voiks in 18 volumes (Pans, ISIS 20), 
afterwards increased bj additional correspondence, &c Paul ct Vugtme, the 
Chaumihelndienne, &d , have been sepaiately reprinted m mnunieiable fomis 

ST PIERRE Am IIIQUELON, two islands 10 miles 
off the south coast of Newfoundland (see vol xvii pi V ), 
at the entrance of Fortune Bay, are, with five lessei islets, 
the last remnant of the North American colonies of 
France Both aie lugged masses of gianite, with a few 
small streams and lakelets, a thm covering of soil, and 
scanty vegetation. Miquelon (area, 45,542 acres) consists 
of Great Miquelon in the north and Little Miquelon, 
Langlade, or Langley in the south; previous to 1783 they 
were separate islands divided by a navigable channel, but 
they have since become connected by a dangerous sandbar 
St Pierre (6420 acres) has a good harbour and loadstead, 
the latter, protected by lie aiix Ohiens, affording shelter, 
except in noith-east storms, to the laigest vessels The 
small but busy town of St Piene climbing the steep hill 
above the haibotir is mainly built of wood ; but it has a 
cathedral (of wood), an English chapel, a governors resi- 
dence, and various administrative offices, including the 
American terminus of the French Atlantic cable Cod- 
fishing, to which the settlement owes its prosperity, was 
prosecuted in the five years 1878-82, on an aveiage, by 
4660 fishermen (mainly from Dunkirk and other French 
ports), and produced 3876 tons of diied and 157,754 tons 
of undried cod, with 450 tons of cod-liver oil. The total 
exports and imports were valued, respectively, at 9,218,278 
and 4,441,817 francs in 1865, and 17,164,153 and 
11,062,617 francs in 1883 The foreign trade in 1883 
was valued at 10,218,473 francs The population of the 
islands was 5564 (town of St Pierre 4365) in 1883, bnt 
the number is often above 10,000 in the fishing-season 

St Pieire and Miquelon, with 8000 inhabitants, were ceded to 
England along with Il'ewfoundland m 1713 , but on the English 
conquest of Canada they were assigned to Fiance as a fishery 
depot Besfcioyed by the English in 1778, restored to France in 
1783, again depopulated hy the English in 1793, recoveied by 
Fiance in 1802 and lost in 1803, the islands have lemained an 
undisjuited French possession since 1816 
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ST PIERBE-LES-CALAIS, a subuib of Calais {cj v ), 
with a population of 30,786 in 1881 

ST POL DE LIION, a town of France, in the airond- 
issement of Morlaiz and depaitment of Finisteie, not fax 
from the shoies of the English Channel, miles north- 
west of Morlaix by the railway to Roscoff This quiet 
episcopal city, old but modernized, is mainly of interest 
on account of its cathedial and the chuicli of Notre Dame, 
though it also contains an episcopal palace (1712-50), a 
semmary (1691), and a hospital (1711). The cathedral, 
classed as an historical monument, belongs largely to the 
13th centuiy Besides the west front, with its poitico 
and its two towers with granite spues 180 feet high, the 
principal points of architectmal interest are the traceried 
window of the south transept (with its glass) and the rect- 
angular apse, and in the interior the stalls of the choir 
(16th century) and the fascicled pillars and vault-arches 
of the nave On the light of the high altar is a wooden 
.shrine containing the bell of St Pol de Leon (6 5) 10 oz 
in weight), which has the lepute of curing headache and 
diseases of the ear, and at the side of the main entrance is 
a huge baptismal font, popularly regarded as the stone 
coffin of Conan M6riadec, king of the Bretons Notre 
Dame de Cieizker has a 15th-ceiitury spire, 262 feet high, 
which crowns the cential towei. The noith porch is a 
fine specimen of the flamboyant style The population of 
the town in 1881 was 3739 and of the commune 6659 

St Pol de Ldon, oi Fmiim Sanch Faulv Leonim, was foiuieily a 
place of consideiable impoitance The baiony of Leon, in the 
possession of the dukes oi Bohan, gave them the light of inesidiiig 
in the provincial states alternatively with the duke oi La Tiemouille, 
baron of Titie 

ST QUENTIN, a manufacturing town of Fiance, the 
chef-lieti of an ariondissenient and m population (45,697 
in 1881) the largest town in the depaitment of Aisne, 
stands on the light bank of the Somme, at the junction 
of the Somme Canal with the St Quentin Canal (which 
unites the Somme Canal with the Scheldt), 95} miles north- 
east of Pans by the railway to Brussels and Cologne, with 
blanch lines to Guise (on the Oise) and Epdhy on the 
Flandeis and Picaidy railway Built on a slope, with a 
southern exposuie, the town is crowned by the collegiate 
chuich of St Quentin, one of the finest Gothic buildings 
of the north of Fiance, which was erected between 1114 
and 1477, and has, like some English cathcdials, the 
somewhat rare peculiarity of double transepts. The length 
of the church is 436 feet and the height of the nave 131 
The magnificent clerestory windows are supported by a 
very elegant tnforium The baptismal chapel contains a 
fine stone letable The choir has a groat icsomblaiico to 
that of Bheims, and, like the chapels of the apse, has been 
decorated with polychromic paintings Under the choii 
is a crypt occupying the site of an older crypt constructed 
in the 9th centuiy, of which only the tin ee vaults wfitli the 
tombs of St Quentin and his fellow-martyrs leiiiam Tlio 
town-house of St Quentin is a splendid building of the 
15th and 1 6th centuries, with a flamboyant fagaclo, adorned 
with curious sculptures. Behind the cential gable rises a 
bell-tower with chimes The council-room is a fine hall 
with a double wooden ceiling and a huge chiinneypiece 
half Gothic half Benaissance. The old buildings of the 
Bernardmes of Fervaques now provide accommodation for 
the courts, the learned societies, the school of design, the 
museum, and the library, and contain a large hall foi 
public meetings St Quentin is the centre of an indus- 
trial district which employs 130,000 workmen in 800 
factories, and manufactures the fortieth piart of the cotton 
imported into France, producing goods to the value of 
about .£3,600,000, mainlycahcoes, percales (glazed cottons), 
cretonnes, jaconas, twills, piqiids, muslins, cambrics, gauzes, 
wool-muslins, Scotch cashmeres, and merinos. Other in- 
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dustries aie tlie making of embroideiies by machinery and 
by hand, turning billiard-balls, and engine-bnilding 

St Quentin, the Augusta Veio'inanduoiwin of the Komans, stood 
at the meetmg-plaee of five loads of niilitaiy impoitance In the 
3d centniy it was the scene of the niartyidom of Cams Qiuntinus, 
who had come as a preachei of Chiistianity, and in the leign of 
Dagobeit the maityi’s tomb became under the influence of St Eloi 
a place of pilgi image Aftei it had been thiice lavaged by the 
hr 01 mans the town was suiiounded by walls m 883 It became 
under Pippin, giandson of Charlemagne, one of the piincipal domains 
of the county of Veimandois, and in 1103 was constituted a com- 
mune In 1195 it was incoipoiated wnth the loyal domain and 
about the same time leeeived an inciease of its piivileges From 
1420 to 1471 St Quentin was occupied by the Bmgundians Its 
captme by the Spaniaids on the day of St Lawience, 1557, was the 
success which Philip II of Spam commemoiated by building the 
Escorial Two years latei the town was restoied to the French, and 
in 1560 it was assigned as the dowiy of Maiy Stiiait The forti- 
fications erected under Louis XIV weie demolished between 1810 
and 1820 Dunng the Fianeo-Prussiaii War St Quentin lepulsed 
the Geimaii attacks of 8th Octobei 1870 , and on 19th January 
1871 it was the centre of the gieat battle fought by General Faid- 
herbe, one of the last episodes of the campaign 

ST SEBASTIAN See San Sebastian 

ST SERVAN", a cantonal town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Ille-et-Vilaine, on the right bank of the Ranee to 
the south of St Malo, from which it is separated by a creek 
at least a mile wide (see St Malo) In population (10,691 
inhabitants in 1881 , 12,867 in the commune) St Servan 
IS slightly the smaller town of the two It is not enclosed 
by walls, and with its new houses, straight wide streets, 
and numerous gardens forms quite a contrast to its neigh- 
bour In summer it attracts a number of seaside visitors 
The floating dock will when finished have an area of 27 
acies and one mile of quays The creek on which it opens 
IS dry at low water, but at high water is 30 to 40 feet deep 
Another port on the Ranee, to the south-west of the tovm 
at the foot of the tower of Solidor, is used by the local 
guard-ship This tower, erected in the close of the 14th 
century by Duke John IV for the purpose of contesting 
the claims of Josselin de Rohan, bishop of St Malo, to the 
temporal sovereignty of the town, consists of three distinct 
towers formed into a tiiangle by loop-holed and machico- 
lated curtains At the north-west point of St Servan 
stands the “ city fort ” and near by are the luins of the 
cathedral of St Peter of Aleth, the seat of a bishopric from 
the 6th to the 12tli century The church is modem 
(1742-1842) 

The noithoin quartei of St Seivan, called “the City,” occupies 
the site of the city of Aleth, which at the close of the Roman empii e 
supplanted Coiseiil as the capital of the Ciiiiosolites Aleth was a 
bulwaik of Di'Uidism in those legioiis and was not Ohiistianized 
till the 6th centuiy, when St Malo became its fiist bishop On the 
lemoval of the bishopiic to St Malo Aleth declined , but the 
houses that remained standing became the nucleus of a new com- 
munity, which placed itself under the pationage of St Servan, 
apostle of the Oikneys In 1768 the place was occupied by Mail- 
borough It was not till 1789 that St Seivan became a separate 
commune fiom St Malo with a municipality and police of its own 

SAINT- SIMON, Claude Henki, Comte de (1760- 
1825), the founder of French socialism, was born at Paris 
on 17 th October 1760 He belonged to a younger branch 
of the family of the celebrated duke of that name His 
education, he tells us, was directed by D’Alembert At 
the age of nineteen he went as volunteer to assist the 
American colonies in their revolt against Britain From 
his youth Saint-Simon felt the promptings of an eager 
ambition. His valet had orders to awake him every morn- 
ing with the words, “ Remember, monsieur le comte, that 
you have great things to do ” , and his ancestor Charle- 
magne appeared to him in a dream foretelling a remarkable 
future for him. Among his early schemes was one to 
unite the Atlantic and the Pacific by a canal, and another 
to construct a canal from Madrid to the sea He took no 
part of any importance in the Revolution, but amassed a 
little fortune by land speculation, — not on his own account, 
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however, as he said, but to facihtate his future projects. 
Accordingly, when he was nearly forty yeais of age he 
went thiough a varied course of study and experiment, in 
order to enlaige and clarify his view of things One of 
these experiments was an unhappy marriage, w'hich, after 
a year’s duration, was dissolved by the mutual consent of 
the parties Another result of his expeiiments was that 
he found himseK completely impoverished, and lived in 
penury for the remainder of his life The first of his numer- 
ous wuitings, Lettres cV%n Habitant de Geneve, appeared m 
1803 , but his early writings were mostly scientific and 
political It was not till 1817 that he began in a treatise 
entitled H Industrie to propound his socialistic views, which 
he further developed in HOi gamsateur (1819), Du Systhne 
Industmel (1821), Cateclasme des Industi lels (1823) The 
last and most important expression of his view's is the 
Wouveau Ghristiamsme (1825) For many yeais before 
his death m 1825 (at Pans on 19 th May) Saint-Simon had 
been reduced to the greatest stiaits He was obhged to 
accept a laborious post for a salary of £40 a year, to live 
on the generosity of a former valet, and finally to solicit 
a small pension from his family In 1823 he attempted 
suicide in despair. It was not till very late in his career 
that he attached to himself a few ardent disciples 

As a thinker Saint-Simon was entiiely deficient in 
system, clearness, and consecutive strength But his 
great mfluence on modern thought is undeniable, both as 
the historic founder of French sociahsm and as suggest- 
ing much of what was afterwards elaborated into Comtism. 
Apart from the details of his sociahstic teaching, which 
are vague, inconsistent, and unsystematic, we find that 
the ideas of Saint -Simon as to the reconstruction of 
society are very simple His opinions were conditioned 
by the French Revolution and by the feudal and military 
system still prevalent in France In opposition to th© 
destructive hberahsm of the Revolution he insisted on the 
necessity of a new and positive reorganization of society. 
So far was he from advocating fresh social revolt that he 
appealed to Louis XVHI to inaugurate the new order of 
things In opposition, however, to the feudal and military 
system, the former aspect of which had been stiengthened 
by the restoration, he advocated an arrangement by which 
the industrial chiefs should control society In place of 
the mediseval church the spiritual direction of society 
should fall to the men of science What Saint-Simon 
desired, therefore, was an industrialist state directed by 
modern science In short, the men who aie fitted to 
organize society for productive labour are entitled to hear 
rule m it The social aim is to produce things useful to 
life, the final end of social activity is “the exploitation 
of the globe by association.” The contrast between 
labour and capital so much emphasized by later socialism 
is not present to Saint-Simon, but it is assumed that the 
industrial chiefs, to whom the control of production is to 
be committed, shall rule in the interest of society Later 
on the cause of the poor receives greater attention, till in 
his greatest work. The New Chnstiarnty, it becomes the 
central point of his teaching and takes the form of a 
religion It was this religious development of his teach- 
mg that occasioned his final quarrel with Comte Previous 
to the publication of the Nouveau Clvnstiamsme, Saint- 
Simon had not concerned himself with theology Here 
he starts from a belief in God, and his object in the 
treatise is to reduce Christianity to its simple and essential 
elements He does this by clearing it of the dogmas and 
other excrescences and defects which have gathered round 
both the Catholic and Protestant forms of it, which he 
subjects to a searching and ingenious criticism. “The 
new Christian oiganization will deduce the temporal insti- 
tutions as well as the spiritual f i om the principle that all 
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men slionld act towards one another as bretben ” Ex- 
pressing the same idea in modern language, Saint-Simon 
proxiounds as the coinpiehen&ive foimula of the new 
Christianity this pieeept — “The whole of society ought 
to strive towards the amelioration of the moial and 
physical existence of the poorest class , society ought to 
oiganize itself in the way best adapted for attaining this 
end This principle became the watch’word of the entire 
school of Saint-Sunou ; for them it was alilce the essence 
of lehgion and the programme of social reform 

Eiiring his lifetime the views of Samt-Simon had very 
little infiiience, and he left only a very few devoted 
disciples, who continued to advocate the doctrines of their 
master, whom they revered as a prophet An important 
departure was made in 1828 by Bazard, who gave a 
“ complete exposition of the Saint-Simonian faith ” in a 
long course of lectures at Pans in the Rue Taranne, In 
1830 Bazard and Enfantin were acknowledged as the heads 
of the school , and the fermentation caused by the i evolu- 
tion of July of the same year brought the whole movement 
prominently hefoie the attention of France Early next 
year the school obtained possession of the Globe through 
Pierre Leroux, who had joined the school, which now 
numbered some of the ablest and most pi omising young 
men of Prance, many of the pupils of the Slcole Poly- 
teehnique having caught its enthusiasm The membeis 
formed themselves into an association arranged in three 
grades, and constituting a society or family, which lived 
out of a common purse in the Rue Plonsigny. Before 
long, however, dissensions began to arise lu the sect 
Bazard, a man of logical and moie solid temperament, 
could no longer work in harmony with Enfantin, who 
desired to estabhsh an arrogant and fantastic sacerdotalism 
with lax notions as to mairiage and the i elation of the 
sexes After a time Bazaid seceded and many of the 
strongest supporters of the school followed his example 
A seues of extravagant entertainments given by the society 
during the winter of 1832 reduced its financial resources 
and greatly discredited it m chaiacter They finally le- 
moved to Msuilmontant, to a property of Enfantin, where 
they hved in. a communistic society, distinguished by a 
pecuhar dress Shortly after the chiefs were tiled and 
condemned for proceedings prejudicial to the social order , 
and the sect was entirely broken up (1832) Many of its 
members became famous as engineeis, economists, and men 
of business. The idea of constructing the Suez Canal, as 
carried out by Lessejis, proceeded from the school 
111 the seliool of Saint-Simon we find a gieat advance both in the 
breadth and fiimiiess with whieli the vague and confused views of 
the mastei ai e developed , and this progress is due chiefly to Bazard 
In the pliilosophy ot liistoiy they recognize epochs of two lands, 
the critical or negative and the oiganie oi consti active The 

founer, ni which philosophy is the doiniiiatiiig foice, is chaiac- 
teiized by wai, egotism, and anaicliy , the lattei, which is contiolled 
by religion, is maiked by the spirit of obedience, devotion, associa- 
tion The two spiiits of antagonism and association aie the two 

t reat social principles, and on the degiee of prevalence of the two 
epends the chaiactei of an epoch The spiiit of association, how- 
ever, tends moie and inoie to pie vail ovei its opponent, extending 
fiom the faindy to the city, from the city to the nation, and ftom 
the nation to the fedeiatioii This principle of association is to be 
the keynote of the social development of the futiue Hitherto the 
law of humanity has been the “ exploitation of man by man” in its 
three stages, slaveiy, serfdom, the pioletaiiat, in the futuie the 
aim must ho “ the exploitation of the globe by man associated to 
man ” TJndei the pi esent systeni the indnstnal chief still exploits 
the pioletauat, the nienibars of which, though nominally flee, must 
accept liis teims uiidei pain of staivation Tins state of things is 
consolidated by the law of lulieiitaiice, wheieby the instruments of 
pioduction, which aie ]irivate pxopeity, and all the attendant social 
aiUantages aie ti ansmitted without legaid to peisonal merit The 
social disadvantages being also tiansmitted, miseiy becomes here- 
ditaiy. The only leniedy foi this is the abolition of the law of 
luheiitancG, and the muon of all the lustiunients of labom in a 
social fund, nhieh shall be exploited by association. Society thus 
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becomes sole piopiietoi, intiusting to social gioups and social func- 
tionaiies the management ot the vaiious piopeities The light ot 
succession is tiansteiied fioin the family to the state The school 
of Saint-Simon insists stiongly on the claims of meiit , they 
advocate a social hieiaichy in which each man shall be placed 
aceoiding to his capacity and rewaided accoiding to liis woiks 
This IS, indeed, a most special and pionounced featuie of the Saint- 
Simon socialism, W'hose theoiy of goveinment is a kind of spmtual 
01 scientilie autociacy, degeiieiating into the fantastic saceidotalism 
of Enfantin With legaid to the family and the lelation of the 
sexes the school of Saint-Simon advocated the complete emancipa- 
tion of woman and hei entiie ef|uahty with man The “social 
individual” is man and woman, who aio associated m the exeicme 
of the tuple function of lehgion, the state, and the family In its 
official declarations the school maintained the sanctity of the Chns- 
tian law of maniage On this point Enfantin fell into a xnmieiit 
and fantastic latitudinal lanisni, which made the school a scandal 
to Eiance, but many of the most prominent membeis besides Bazaid 
refused to follow him Connected with these doctunes was then 
famous theoiy of the “lehabilitatioii of the flesh,” deduced fiom 
the philosophic theoiy of the school, ■which was a species of Pan- 
theism, though they lepudiated the name On tins theoiy they 
1 ejected the dualism so much emphasized by Catholic Chiistiauity 
in Its penances and moitihcations, and held that the body should 
be lestoied to its due place of honour It is a vague pnnciple of 
winch the ethical charaetei depends on the inteipietation, and it 
was vaiiously uiteipieted in the school of Saint -Simon It was 

ceitainly immoral as held by Enfantin, by whom it was developed 
into a kind of sensual mysticism, a system of hee love ivith a leli- 
j gious sanction 

An excellent edition of the woiks of Saint Sunon and Enfantin was hogun liy 
survivois of the sect in Pans (1865), and now lunnbeisfoity vols SeeReyhaud, 
itiides sut les Scfoimateurs modenm (tth edition, Pans, 1864), Janet, Saint- 
Sivwn et le Saint-Smonwne (Pans, 1S7S) , A J Booth, Saint-Smm and Saint- 
ly Simmm (London, 1871) (T K ) 

SAINT-SIMON, Louis db Rouvray (or Rouvroy), 
Duo PE (1675-1755), ivas born at Verisailles on 16t]i 
January 1675 He 'was the son of Claude de Saint-Simon, 
who represented a family ■vvliicli bad been established foi 
many centuries at La Feit6 Vidatne, between Moitagne 
and Dieux, and which claimed descent fiom Charlemagne 
Claude de Saint-Simon had been a page of Louis XIII , 
and, gaming the king’s favour as a spoitsman, had xeceived 
various preferments and was finally created due et 'p<m 
This peerage is the central fact m Saint-Simon’s lustoiy, 
and it is impossible to understand him without under- 
standing it. To speak, as one of his fe'w biographers in 
Englisb has spoken, of “a young duke of lecent creation,” 
and of the apparent absurdity of such a young duke taking 
the aristocratic views whicli characterized Saint -Simon 
through life, is to show the most deplorable ignoianco of 
the facts The French peerage under the old regime was 
a very peculiar thing, diflS-Cult to comprehend at all, but 
quite certain to be miscomprehended if any analogy of the 
English peerage, such as is implied in the observation just 
quoted, is imported into the consideration No two things 
could be more different m France than ennobling a man 
and making him a peei No one was made a peer who 
was not ennobled, but men of the noblest blood in France 
and representing their houses might not be, and in most 
cases weie not, peers Derived at least tiaditionally and 
imaginatively fiom the dome 'paws of Cliaiiemagne, the 
peers were supposed to lepresent the chosen of the noblesse, 
and gradually, m an indefinite and constantly disputed 
fashion, became associated with the parlemcnt of Faiis 
as a quasi -legislative (or at least law-registering) and 
duectly judicial body But the peerage was fiutlier com- 
pheated by the fact that not persons but the holders of 
certain fiefs were made peers Strictly speaking, neitliei 
Samt-Simou nor any one else in the same case was made a 
peer, but his estate was raised to the rank of a ducM pame 
or a co^nl^ pavne as the case might be If all analogies 
weie not deceptive, the nearest idea of a French peerage of 
the old kind may be obtained by an English reader if ho 
takes the dignity of a Scotch or Irish representative peer, 
then supposes that dignity to be made hex editary, and 
then limits the heritableuess of it not merely to descent 
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but to tlie tenure in direct succession of ceitain estates. 
It must of course be understood that tbe peers iveie not 
elected but nominated Still they were in a way a stand- 
ing committee lepiesentative of the entiie body of nobles, 
and it was Saint-Simon’s lifelong ideal and at times Ins 
practical effort to convert them into asoit of great council 
of the nation These reniaiks aie almost indispensable 
to illustrate his life, to which we may now return 
mother, Claude de Saint-Simon’s second wife, was Charlotte 
de I’Aubespine, who belonged to a family not of the 
oldest nobility but which had been distinguished in the 
public seivice at least since the time of Fiancis I Hei 
son Louis was well educated, to a gieat extent by her- 
self, and he had had foi godfather and godmother no 
less pei&ons than Louis XIV and the queen After some 
tuition by the Jesuits (especially by Sanaclon, the editor of 
Horace), he betook himself in 1692, at the age of seventeen, 
to the caieer of arms, enteiing the moiisquetavres giis 
He was present at the siege of Hamm, and next year his 
father died He still continued in the aimy and was 
present at the battle of Neerwmden But it was at this 
very time that he chose to begin the ciusade of his life by 
instigating, if not bunging, an action on the part of the 
peers of France against Luxembourg, his victorious general, 
on a point of precedence He fought, however, another 
campaign or two (not under Luxembourg), and in 1695 
man led Gabiielle de Durfort, daughter of the mardchal 
de Lorges, under whom he latterly served He seems to 
have regarded her with a respect and affection not very 
usual between husband and wife at the time, and she 
sometimes succeeded in modifying his aristocratic crotchets 
But as he did not leceive the promotion he desired he 
flung up his commission in 1702. Louis, who was already 
becoming sensitive on the point of military ill-success, and 
who was not likely to aiiprove Saint-Simon’s htigiousness 
on points of privilege, took a dislike to him, and it was 
only indiiectly and by means of establishing interest with 
the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans that he was able to 
keep something of a footing at court He was, however, 
intensely interested in all the transactions of Versailles, 
and by dint of a most heterogeneous collection of instru- 
ments, ranging from dukes to servants, he managed to 
obtain the extraordinary secret information which he has 
handed down to us about almost every event and every per- 
sonage of the last twenty years of the “grand monaique” 
His own part appears to have been entirely subordinate 
He was appointed ambassador to Rome in 1706, but the 
appointment was cancelled before he started At last he 
attached himself to the duke of Orleans and, though this 
was hardly likely to conciliate Lotus’s good will to hun, 
it gave him at least (what was of the first importance in 
that intriguing court) the status of belonging to a definite 
party, and it eventually placed him in the position of tried 
friend to the acting chief of the state He was able, more- 
over, to combine attachment to the duke of Burgundy with 
that to the duke of Orleans Both attachments were no 
doubt all the more sincere because of his undying hatred 
to “ the bastards,” that is to say, the illegitimate sons of 
Louis XIV. It does not appear that this hatred was 
founded on moral reasons or on any real fear that these 
bastards would be intruded into the succession The true 
cause of his wrath was that they had precedence of the peers 
The death of Louis seemed to give Saint-Simon a chance 
of realizing his hopes The duke of Orleans was at once 
acknowledged regent and Saint- Simon was of the council 
of regency, but no steps were taken to carry out his 
favourite vision of a France ruled by the nobles for its 
good (it must always be understood that Saint-Simon’s 
ideal was in no respect an aristocratic tyranny except of 
the beneficent kind), and he had httle real influence with 
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the regent He was indeed gratified by the degiadatioii of 
“the bastards,” and m 1721 he was appointed ambassador 
to Spam to arrange for the mariiage (not destined to take 
place) of Louis XV and the infanta. His visit was 
splendid, he received the grandeeship, and, though he 
also caught the smallpox, he was quite satisfied wuth the 
business. Aftei his return he had little to do with public 
affairs His own account of the cessation of his intimacy 
wuth Orleans and Duhoi.s, the lattei of whom had never 
been his friend, is, like his own account of some other 
events of his life, obscme and rather suspicious. But there 
can be little doubt that he was practically ousted by the 
favourite. He survived for more than thirty years , but 
little IS known of his life His wnfe died in 1743, his 
eldest son a httle later , he had other family troubles, and 
he was loaded with debt VTien he died, at Paris on 2d 
March 1755, he had almost entirely outlived his own 
generation (among whom he had been one of the youngest) 
and the prosperity of liis house, though not its notoriety 
This last was in strange fashion revived by a distant rela- 
tion hoin five years after his ow death, Claude Henri, 
Comte de Samt-Simon, the subject of the pieceding article 

It will have been obseived that the actual events of Samt-Simon’s 
hfe, long as it was and high as was his position, aie neither veiy 
nuiueious noi veiy uotewoithy If nothing moie had been known 
about him than was known at tlie time of Ins death he would 
ceitainly not have deseived mention at length heie Saint-Simon 
IS, howevei, an almost unique example of a man wdio has acnuiied 
gieat literal y fame eutiiely by posthumous publicdtioiis lie was 
an indefatigable wiitei, and not meiely fiom the time he left the 
aimy but much eailiei he began to set down in Mack and white 
all the gossi]! he collected, all his inteiminahle legal disputes of 
piecedence, and a vast mass of unclassified and almost unelassifi- 
able matter Most of Ins manusciipts came into the possession of 
the Government, and it was long hefoie their contents weie pub 
lished m any thing like fulness Extiacts and abstiacts, howevei, 
leaked out and paits of the manusciipt weie sometimes lent to 
pimleged peisons, so that some notion of the unique value of Saint- 
Simon got abroad within twenty oi tliiiiy years of Ins death 
Paitlyin the foimof notes on Daiigeau’s Journal, paitly in that of 
oiiginal and independent memoirs, paitlyin seatteied and multi- 
farious tiacts and disquisitions, he had committed to paper an 
amount of matter which has piobabl3’’nevei been exceeded by any 
one except a professional journalist, if indeed tliepaiallel will hold 
even theie The new edition now publishing of tlie Mimoiis with 
the notes on Dangeau is estimated to contain tliiity laige octavo 
volumes Besides this, M Dinmont, M Faug^re, and other in- 
dependent woikeis are hiingmg out senes of ^uvres Inidites of a 
less gossiping and moie technical ehaiactei found in different re- 
ceptacles of the puhhc ai chives But the meie mass of these pro- 
ductions IS their least notew'oitliy featme, or rather it is most 
reniaikable as contiasting with then chaiacter and style The 
voluminous wiitei is usually thought of as least hkely to he 
chaiacteuzed by an oiiginal and spaiklmg style Saint-Simon, 
though caieless and sometimes even ungrammatical, ranks among 
the most striking memoir writers of Fiance, the country richest 
in memoirs of any in the world His pettiness. Ins absolute 
injustice to Ins private enemies and to those who espoused public 
arties with which he did not agree, the hitteimess which allows 
ini to give favoniahle portraits of hardly any one, Ins ominvorons 
appetite for gossip, lus lack of pioportion and perspective, aie all 
lost sight of in admiiation of his extraoi dinar y genius for historical 
naiiahve and character-drawing of a certain soit He has been 
compared to Tacitus, and for once the comparison, so often made 
and geneially so ludicrously out of place, is just In the midst 
of Ins enoimous mass of wintiiig phrases scarcely iiifeiioi to the 
Roman’s occur frequently, andheie and there passages of sustained 
desciiption equal for intense concentration of light and life to those 
of Tacitus 01 of any othei historian As may he expected from the 
vast extent of his woik, it is in the highest degree unequal But 
he IS at the same time not a writer who can he “sampled” easily, 
inasmuch as his most chaiacteiistic phrases sometimes occui in the 
midst of long stretches of quite uninteresting matter Hence he 
has been even since his discovery more praised than read, and 
better liked by ciitics than by the general reader A few critical 
studies of him, especially those of Sainte-Beiive, are in fact the basis 
of much, if not most, that has been written about him Yet no 
one is so little to be t^en at second-hand Even his most famous 
passages, such as the account of the death of the dauphin or of 
the bed of justice where his enemy the duke of Maine was degraded, 
will not give a fan idea of his talent These are his galleiy pieces. 
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his great *' macliines,” as, [Fieiicli art slang calls them Much more 
note worthy as A\ell as more frequent are the sudden touches which 
hegxics The bi^hop^ are "ouisties violets” , M de Canmaitin 
“ poite sous son niaiiteau touts la fatuite que M de Yilleioy etale 
sui son baudriei another politician has a “mine de chat fache 
a thud is hit off as “ comptant fane ” (“he would still he doing,” 
though Saint-Simon cei tainly did not know’ that phiase) In shoi t, 
the iiiteiest of the Mcmous, independent of the large addition of 
positive knowledge which they make, is one of constant siupnse 
at the novel and adroit use of word and phiase It is not super- 
fluous to mfoini the English reader that some of Macaulay’s most 
biillunt portraits and sketches of incident aie adapted and some- 
times almost hteiallv translated from Saint-Simon 
The 1st edition ot aanit-Sinion (some soatteied pieces may have lieen printed 
befoie) appeared in ITsS It vas a mere selection in thieeiolumes and was 
much cut down licfoie it was allowed to appear Xexfcieai four more volumes 
made then appearance, and m 1791 a new edition, stiH further incieased Tlie 
whole 01 rathei not the whole, was printed m 1819 30 and reprinted some ten 
vears later The real creator of Saint-bimon, as far as a full and evact text is 
conceiTied, was M Cheiuel, whose edition m 20 volumes dates from ISoh and 
was reissued again levised in 1872 So immense, liowevei, is the mass of Saint- 
Siraon’s MbS that still another recension has been found necessary, and is now 
being laiblished by M de Boisiisle in the senes of Grands Lcnvains, but with 
il Olieruel’s sanction and assistance Even this, as above noted, will not ex- 
haust available Samt-Simoniana, and it may be doubted whether it wall be 
possible for many vears to place a complete edition on the shelves It must, 
however, be admitted that the matter other than the ilfemoi/ s is of altogether 
inferior interest and may be prettj safelj neglected by any one hut professed 
antwiuanan and histoiical students Poi criticism on bamt-Smion there is 
nothing better than Samte Beuve’s two sketches in the 3d and 15th volumes of 
tlie CuHsai les cluLmuh The latter was written to accompany M Cheruel's 1st 
edition In Englidi by far the most accmate tieatraent is m a recent Lothian 
prize essay by E Cannvn (Oxford and London, 1SS5) (G SA ) 

ST THOMAiS, one of the Danish West India Islands, 
lies 36 mdeb east of Porto Rico (Spanish) and 40 north- 
north-west of St CroLs: (Danish), mth its principal town 
(Charlotte Amalie) in IS" 20' 27" N lat and 64° 55' 40" 
W long. It IS 13 miles long from east to west, with an 
average breadth of 3, and is estimated to have an area of 
33 square miles The highest point, West Mountain, is 
1586 feet above the sea Previous to the abolition of 
slavery in 1848 the island was covered with sugar planta- 
tions and dotted with substantial mansions, but now a 
few vegetables, a little fruit, and some guinea glass are all 
that it produces. G-reengroceries are imported from the 
United States, poiiltiy and eggs from the neighbouring 
islands h7or is the exceptional position which St Thomas 
has hitherto enjoyed as a commercial depot any longer 
secure , the value of the imports in 1880 was less than 
one-half of what it was in 1870, and the merchants of 
Yenezuela, Poito Rico, San Domingo, Hayti, &c , who used 
to purchase in St Thomas, now go diiect to the markets 
of the United States and Europe The Royal Mad Com- 
pany, which at an early date chose the island as the princi- 
pal rendezvous for its steam-packets in that part of the 
world, and whose example was followed by other important 
lines, removed its headquarters to Barbados in 1885 
The hazbour lies about the middle of the south coast and 
IS nearly landlocked, its depth vanes from 36 to 18 feet 
A floating dock, 250 feet m length, was completed in 1875 , 
there is m addition a steam-shp capable of taking up a 
vessel of 1200 tons Along the north side of the harbour 
lies Charlotte Amalie, popularly known as St Thomas, the 
only town on the island In 1880 the inhabitants of the 
island numbered 14,389 (males 5T67, females 8632), of 
whom about a sixth are white, of vaiions nationalities, 
the rest have nearly all more or less of Negro Mood 
English has gradually become almost the exclusive lan- 
guage of the educated classes, and is used in the schools 
and churches of all the various communities The curious 
Creole speech of the Negroes, which contained a mixture 
of broken Dutch, Danish, English, &e , though it was re- 
duced to writing by the Moravian missionaries subsequent 
to 1770, IS rapidly dying out ^ About a third of the popu- 
lation are Roman Catholics, and the rest mainly Protestants 
of the Lutheian, Dutch Reformed, Moi avian, and English 
Episcopal Churches The Jewish community, 500 or 600 
strong, lias a synagogue There are in the town two 
^ See specimens and analysis by Dr E Pontoiipidan, m Ztschr f 
Mhiiol,, Berlin, 1881 
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hospitals, a public reading-room and libraiy, a Government 
college (1877), a Roman Catholic college (St Thomas), a 
Moiavian school, and a small theatie A quarantine laza- 
retto IS maintained on Lighthouse or Muhlenfeklt Point 
The geneial health of the town is good The climate 
varies little all the year round, the theimometer seldom 
faUing below 70° or rising above 90° In the “ hurricane ” 
months — ^August, September, and October — south winds, 
accompanied by sultry heat, rain, and thunder, are not un- 
common, throughout the rest of the year the wind blows 
between east and north Earthquakes are not unfrequent, 
but they do little damage in comparison with cyclones, 
which sometimes sweep over the island 

St Thomas was discoveied by Colambiis in 1493, and at that 
time was inhabited by tvo tubes, the Caubs and the Anowaiiks 
In 1657 it was colonized by the Dutch, and aftei then depaiture 
for New Yoik it was held by the English iii 1667 The ^Danish 
"West India and Guinea Company took possession in 1671, and 
some eight years later began the mti oduction of slave laboui It 
ms succeeded in 1686 by the so-called Biandenbmgh Company, 
the puncipal shaieholdeis of which vveie Dutch. The colony was 
strengthened by Fiench lefiigees fiom St Chiistophei’s aftei the 
levoeation of the edict of Nantes The neutrality of Deiimaik led 
to the prizes of the vaiioiis belligerents being bi ought to its poit foi 
sale In 1754 the king of Denmark took the management of the 
colony into his own hands, and in 1764 he threw open the port to 
vessels of all nations The nentiality of Denmark again favoured 
it in the wai of 1792 , and it became the only market m the “West 
Indies from which the products of tbe colonies could be conveyed 
to the noith of Emope In 1801 the island was held by the Butisb 
foi ten months, and it w’as again in their possession from the lattei 
part of 1807 to 1815 At that time the haiboiu was thiee oi four 
fames a yeai the rendezvous for homeward-bound English ships, 
horn 200 to 400, as the case might be, which waited there foi then 
convoys The South American Wai of Independence led a numbei 
of Spaniaids to settle at St Thomas A gi eat but tempoi ary stimulus 
was given to its commeice dining the Amencan Civil Wai In 
1871 the Danish Goveinment leinoved the headqnaiteis of then 
"West India possessions fiom St Croix to St Thomas 

ST THOMAS (Portuguese, Sao a volcanic island 

m the Gulf of Guinea (West Africa), lies immediately 
north of the equator and in 6° 40' E long Erom the 
Gaboon, the nearest point of the mainland, the distance is 
166 miles, and from the Cameroons 297 The extreme 
length of the island is 32 miles and the breadth fiom west 
to east 21 , the area is estimated at 355 square miles 
Erom the coast it rises pretty uniformly towards the lofty 
and verdant mountains, in the midst of which the peak of 
St Thomas towers to a height of 6000 feet At least a 
hundred streams great and small rush down the mountain- 
sides through deep-cut ravines, many of them forming 
beautiful waterfalls, such as those of Blii-blu, &c , on the 
Agua Grande The bi-seasonal climate of the tropics ob- 
tains a comparatively normal development on the island, 
which, however, has a very evil repute of unhealtliinoss, 
probably owing to the fact that the chief town occupies a 
peculiarly malarial site on the coast The first object of 
European cultivation in St Thomas was sugar, and to this 
the colony owed its prosperity m the 16tli century, but 
now It IS quite displaced by coffee and cocoa, introduced 
in the beginning of the 19th centuiy In 1879-80 the 
export of coffee was 3,778,680 lb and of cocoa 1,026,746 
Ib Vanilla and cinchona bark both succeed well, the latter 
between 1800 and 3300 feet of altitude Though nearly 
the whole surface of the island is fitted for cultivation, only 
about a fifth part is really turned to account. Along with 
Principe, St Thomas foi ms a Portuguese province, to which 
aie attached the httle island of Rolas and the jietty fort of 
Ajuda on the Guinea coast. 

The town of St Thomas, the capital of the province, is situated on 
the noith-east coast of tbe island, and the neighbouring districts 
foim the only well-peopled region. In 1878 the population in the 
island was 18,266, of whom 1200 were white The great bulk con- 
sisted of a mixture of Negroes from various parts of the West 
Coask niauily intioduced as slaves, and now all using a Negro 
Portuguese — “hngua de S Thome” On the south-west coast are 
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about 1200 Angolares, descendant'? of a slnpload of Angola slaves 
wiecked at Sete Pedias in 1644, mIio still retain their Bunda speech 
and peculiar customs 

St Thomas was discovered about the close of 1470 by the Poitu- 
guese navigatois Joao de Saiitaiem and Peio de Escobai, who in 
the beginning of the following yeai discoveied Annobom (“ Good 
Yeai ”) They found St Thomas uninhabited The fiist attempts 
at colonization weie Joao de Paiva’s in 1485 , but nothing perma- 
nent was accomplished till 1493, when a body of criminals and of 
young Jews toin fiom then paieiits to be baptized weie sent to the 
island, and the piesent capital was founded by Alvaio de Carminha 
Consideiable piogiess had been made by the 16th centuiy , but in 
1567 the settlement was attacked by the French, and in 1574 the 
Angolares began those laids which only ended uith their subjuga- 
tion in 1693 111 1595 there was a slave levolt , and fiom 1641 to 

1844 the Dutch, who had plundered the capital in IGOO, held pos- 
session of the island The Fiencli did gieat damage in 1709 , and 
in the couise of the centuiy internal anaichy lediiced St Thomas 
to a deplorable state 

See Dr Gieeff’s papers in Peteimann's MiUedungen, 1884, and Globus, 1882, 
vol xlii 

SAINT-VICTOR, Paul de (1827-1883), one of the 
chief masteis of a very ornate style in recent Trench liteia- 
tuie, was born at Pans in 1827 and died there in 1883 
He was of noble birth and inherited the title of count, hut 
rarely used it, his political principles being demociatic 
Saint-Victor began as a dramatic critic on the Fays in 
1851 and subsequently wrote in many journals In 1870, 
during the last days of the second empire, he was made 
inspector -general of fine aits Almost all Saint- Victor’s 
work consists of reprinted articles, the best known, and on 
the whole the best, being the collection entitled Homnies 
et Dieux (1867) His death iiitenupted the publication 
of an elaborate work, partly reprinted, partly developed 
fiom formerly punted papers, entitled Les Deux Masques^ 
m which the author intended to survey the whole dramatic 
literature of ancient and modern times Saint- Victor’s 
actual critical faculty was considerable, though rather one- 
sided , but his position in French literature is likely to 
be. 111 an inferior degree, something like that of Mr Ruskin 
in English He owed a good deal to Theophile Gautier, 
but he carried ornateness to a pitch far beyond Gautier’s, 
— a pitch which may sometimes deserve the epithet 
“barbaric ” 

ST VINCENT, an island in the West Inches, discovered 
by Columbus in 1498, is situated in 13“ 10' N lat and 
60“ 57' W long, 100 miles to the west of Barbados, it 
IS 18 miles in length, 11 m breadth, and has an area of 
132 square miles Volcanic hills cross the island from 
north to south, intersected by beautiful and fertile valleys 
In the north-west is the Souffriere, a volcanic mountain 
(3000 feet), of which the last violent eruption was in 
1812 ; the crater is 3 miles in circumference and 600 feet 
in depth The climate is humid and tolerably healthy 
(average rainfall nearly 80 inches) In 1 627, when Charles 
I granted St Vincent to the earl of Carlisle, it was peopled 
by Caribs , in 1672 it was given to Lord Willoughby, and 
in 1722 was granted, along with other islands, to the 
duke of Montagu by George I After hostilities with the 
French and Caribs, it passed definitively to Great Britain 
in 1783 Immigrants were afterwards introduced aud 
plantations cultivated , the chief products are sugar, rum, 
molasses, and arrowroot. The capital is Kingstown (popu- 
lation, 5593), the total population of the island being 
42,200, including 2700 Europeans and 30,000 Africans 
The island was formerly under the general government of 
the Windward Islands, Barbados being headquarters , hut 
in 1885 Barbados was made a separate government, and 
Grenada, St Vincent, Tobago, and St Lucia were placed 
under a governor. The legislative council of St Vincent 
IS composed of official members and others nominated by 
the crown In 1883 the revenue and expenditure were 
respectively .£34,509 and £32,962, the debt being £2840 
The tonnage entered and cleared was 172,989, the imports 


and expoits being valued at £148,286 and £166,752 le- 
spectively (sugar exports, 9250 tons) 

ST VINCENT, SiE John Jervis, E\el (1734-1823), a 
distinguished naval officei, was horn at jSIeaford, Stafford- 
shiie, on 9th January 1734 His father was eouiibel and 
solicitor to the admnalty and treasuier of Greenwich hob- 
pital Young Jervis was destined for the law, but eaily 
showed such a strong predilection for the sea that he ran 
away from school in order to become a sailor Accordingly 
in 1748 he was placed on board the “Gloucestei ” under 
Commodore Townsend Six years later he rose to be lieu- 
tenant, and in 1759 he distinguished himself so much at 
the siege and captuie of Quebec that he was promoted to 
the rank of commander In the following year he was 
made a post-captain He commanded the “ Foudroyant ” 
111 July 1778, when the memorable ? euconti e took place be- 
tween Admiral Keppel and Count d’Oivillieis, and bore a 
very distinguished pait m that action. In 1782, -while in 
command of the same vessel, he captured the French ship 
“ Pegase,” of 74 guns and 7 00 men, off Brest Harboui, and 
was lewarded for his exploit by being made Knight Com- 
panion of the Bath In 1784 he entered parliament as 
member for Launceston, and he afterwards sat for Yar- 
mouth. Conjointly -with Sir Charles Grey, Jervis was 
appointed to command an expedition sent out in 1793 
against the French Canbbee islands, and, though the rainy 
season aud the yellow fever prevented the full success of 
the British, they were able to obtain possession of Mar- 
tinique and St Lucia, and to hold Guadaloupe foi a short 
tune In 1795 Jervis became full admiial and succeeded 
Lord Wood in command of the British fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, where he rendered important service in blockad- 
ing the French fleet in Toulon, and protecting English trade 
in the Levant On 14th February 1797 he won his most 
celebrated victory With only fifteen ships of the line, 
seven frigates, and two sloops he encountered off Cape St 
Vincent a Spanish fleet of twenty-six sail of the hue, twelve 
frigates, and a brig, and completely defeated it, capturing 
four of the enemy’s largest ships For this great triumph, 
which had a most important effect on the prosecution of 
the war, Jervis was created a peer by the title of Earl 
St Vincent He still further distinguished himself some 
months later by his resolute and sagacious conduct m re- 
pressing a mutiny in his fleet when off Oadix In June 
1799 he resigned his command in consequence of ill-health, 
but was shortly afterwards placed at the head of the 
Channel fleet. On the formation of the Addington ministry 
in 1801 he was made first lord of the admiralty, and in 
that important office, which he held for three years, the 
great capacity for business with which he was endowed by 
nature shone forth in all its lustre By means of the cele- 
brated commission of naval mquiry he was enabled to ex- 
pose a vast extent of corruption in the public service and to 
lay the foundation of a system of economical administration 
He grappled boldly with the monstrous and deep-rooted 
abuses brought to light, and by his vigour, honesty, and 
energy succeeded in rectifying them In 1806, at the age 
of seventy-two, Lord St Vincent was again called upon to 
take the command of the Channel fleet and to head an 
expedition to the court of Portugal, in which he displayed 
great talents and address Advanced age and impaired 
health led to his final retirement from public life in 1807, 
but he survived till 13th March 1823, when he died in his 
nmetieth year 

See Brenton, Ufe of Earl St Vincent , Lord Brougham, States- 
men of the Times of George III 

ST VITUS’S DANCE, ^ or Chorea, a disorder of the 

1 This name -was originally employed m connexion -rntli those 
remarkable epidemic outbursts of combined mental and physical ex- 
citement -wbich for a time prevailed among the inhabitants of some 
parts of Germanym tlie Middle Ages It is stated that sufferers fiom 
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nervous system occiiiiing foi’ tlie most part ui cliildien, 
and characteiized inamly by involuntaiy jerking move- 
ments of the muscles tliiougliout almobt the entire body 
It IS to he legal ded as a functional nervous di&ordei of 
wide extent, the manifestations of which appear not 
merely in distnibance affecting the niotoi apjiaratus but 
m various associated inoibid phenomena of cerebial oiigm 
Among the pieclisposing causes age is important, choiea 
being essentially an ailment of childhood and more pai- 
ticulariy of the peiiod in which the second dentition is 
taking place The greatei number of the cases occur 
between the ages of iime and twelve It is not often seen 
in very young childieii nor after pubeity , but theie aie 
many exceptions to tins lule It is twice as frequent wuth 
girls as with boys Hereditary predisposition to neivous 
trouble^ is apt to find expiession in this malady in youth, 
more especially if the general health becomes lowered Of 
exciting causes strong emotions, such as fright, lE-usage 
or hardship of any kind, insufficient feeding, overwoik or 
anxiety, are among the most common , while, again, some 
distant souice of irritation, such as teething oi mtestinal 
worms, appears capable of giving rise to an attack It is 
an occasional hut raie complication of piegnancy The 
connexion of chorea with rheumatism is now universally 
recognized, and is shovn not merely by its frequent occur- 
rence before, after, oi during the comse of attacks of 
rheumatic fever in young peisons, but even indejiendently 
of this by the liability of the heart to suffer in a similai 
way in the two diseases 

The symptoms of St Yitus’s dance aie in some instances 
developed suddenly as the result of fright, but much more 
frequently they come on insidiously They are usually 
preceded by changes in the temper and disposition, the 
child becoming sad, iriitable, and emotional, while at the 
same time the general health is souie-what unpaired The 
first thing indicative of the disease is a ceitain awkwaid- 
ness or fidgetiness of manner together with restlessness, 
the child being evidently unable to continue quiet, but 
frequently moving the limbs into different positions In 
ivalkmg, too, slight diaggmg of one limb may be noticed 
The convulsive muscular movements usually first show 
themselves in one part, such as an ami or a leg, and in 
some instances they may remain localized to that limited 
extent, while in all cases there is a tendency for the dis- 
orderly symptoms to be more marked on one side than on 
the other When fully developed the phenomena of the 
disease are very characteiistic The child when standing 
or sitting IS never still, but is constantly changing the 
position of the body or limbs in consequence of the sudden 
and incooidinate action of muscles oi gioups of them 
The shoulder is jerked up, the head and trunk twisted 
about, the limbs crossed suddenly and changed again, tlie 
fingers keep moving restlessly, while the face is distorted 
with grimaces, fi owning and smiling irregularly These 
symptoms are aggravated when purposive movements 
are attempted oi when the child is watched Speech is 
affected both from the incoordinate movements of the 
tongue and f 10111 pho nation sometimes taking pilace during 
an act of inspiration The taking of food becomes a 
matter of difficulty, since much of it is lost in the attempts 
to convey it to the mouth, while swallowing is also inter- 
feied with owing to the irregular action of the pharyngeal 
muscles When the tongue is protiuded it comes out in a 
jerky manner and is immediately withdrawn, the jaws at 
the same time closing suddenly and sometimes with con- 
tliis dauciug mania were wont to lesort to the chapels of St Vitus 
(moie than one in Swabm), tlie saint being believed to possess the power 
of curing tliem. The Iraiisfeieiice of the name to the disease now under 
coiisicleiation was a manifest eiior, hut so closely lias the association 
now become that the original application of the teim has been com- 
paiatively oh&ciiied 


siderable force In locomotion the muscles of the limbs 
act incooidinately and theie is a maiked alteration of the 
gait, which is now halting and now leaping, and the child 
may be tupped by one limb being suddenly jerked in 
front of the othei In shoit, whether at rest or in motion 
the whole muscular system is seen to be deianged in its 
operations, and the term “ insanity of the muscles ” not 
inaptly expresses the condition, for they no longer act in 
haimony or with purpose, but seem, as Tioiisseau ex- 
pi esses it, each to have a will of its own and to be exercis- 
ing this for different objects at one time The muscles of 
organic life (involuntaiy muscles) appear scarcely, if at 
all, affected m this disease, as, foi example, the heart, the 
rhythmic movements of whicli are not as a rule impaired 
But the heait may suffer in othei ways, especially fiom 
iiifiammatoiy conditions similar to those which attend 
upon iheumatism and which frequently lay the foundation 
of permanent heart-disease In severe cases of St Vitus’s 
dance the child comes to piesent a distiessing appearance 
from the constant lestlessuess and disoideily movement, 
and the physical health declines Usually, liow^ever, theie 
IS a remission of the symptoms duiing sleep The mental 
condition of the patient is more or less affected, as shown m 
emotional tendencies, in liability, and a somewhat fatuous 
expression and beaiing, but this change is in general of 
transient chaiacter and ceases with convalescence 

This disease occasionally assumes a veiy acute and 
aggravated foim, in which the disorderly movements are 
so violent as to lender the patient liable to he injured and 
to necessitate forcible contiol of the Innhs or the employ- 
ment of anaesthetics to pioduce unconsciousness Such 
cases aie of veiy giave character, if, as is common, they 
aie accompanied with sleeplessness, and they may prove 
lapidly fatal by exhaustion In the great majoiity of 
cases of St Vitus’s dance, however, complete reeoveiy is to 
be anticipated sooner or later, the symptoms usually con- 
tinuing foi fiom one to two months, oi even sometimes 
much longer 

The iiatuie of this disease has given use to much dis- 
cussion and there still lemains consideiahle diffeience of 
oinnion as to its true pathology The fact that the vast 
majority of cases lecover would seam to show that there 
could have been no profound change in the stiuctuial 
integrity of the nerve-centres, while in those instances 
where a fatal result takes place post-mortem exanmiatioii 
reveals no constant morbid condition A theory supported 
hy high authority has referred the cause of the malady to 
the plugging up of minute blood-vessels in the motor 
centres of the brain (a condition not unlikely to occiu m 
rheumatic infiammation affecting the lining memhtane of 
the heait), and such a change has been seen in a few' 
instances In a still larger number, however, no appear- 
ances of tins kind have been observed, but simply vascular 
ebanges of a congestive character widely diffused through- 
out the central nervous system, accompanied with evidences 
of slight inflammatory action Ur Dickinson, whose view's, 
founded upon carefully conducted investigations, are those 
most widely accepted, concludes as follows : “We see in 
chorea a widely distributed hypersenua \i.e , congestion] of 
the neivous centres, not due to any mechanical mischance, 
but produced mainly by causes of two kinds, — one a 
moibid, probably a Immoral influence, which may affect 
the nervous centres as it affects other organs and tissues , 
the other, irritation in some mode usually mental but some- 
times what IS called refl.ex, which especially belongs to and 
disturbs the nervous system, and affects persons differently, 
accoidmg to the inherent mobility of their nature ” 

For the treatment of St Vitus’s dance the remedies pro- 
posed have been innumerable, but it is doubtful whether 
any of them have much control over the disease, which 
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undei suitable hygienic conditions tends, to recover of 
itself The&e conditions, however, are all-impoitant, and 
embrace the pioper feeding of the child with nutritious 
light diet, the absence of all souices of excitement and 
annoyance, such as being laughed at oi mocked by other 
children, and the rectification of any causes of iriitation 
and of iriegulaiities in the general health Foi a time, 
and especially if the symptoms aie seveie, confinement to 
the house or even to bed may be necessaiy, but as soon as 
possible the child should be taken out into the open an 
and gently exercised by walking Of medicinal remedies 
the most serviceable appear to be zinc, arsenic, and non, 
especially the last two, which act as tonics to the system 
and improve the condition of the blood They should be 
continued during the whole course of the disease and con- 
valescence, if they do not disagree As sedatives in cases 
of sleeplessness, bromide of potassium and chloral aie of 
use Many other agents, such as comum, belladonna, 
strychnia, the salts of silver, , have been recommended, 
but they do not seem to possess any special advantages 
In long-continued cases of the disease much benefit will 
be obtained by a change of an as well as by the employ- 
ment of mo del ate gymnastic exeicises Bearing in mind 
the weakened condition of the muscles as the lesult of the 
choieic inovemeuts, the employment of fiiction and of 
electricity is also likely to he beneficial. Aftei recoveiy 
the geneial health of the child should for a long time 
receive attention, and care should be taken to guaid 
against excitement, excessive study, or any exhausting 
condition, physical oi mental, from the fact that the 
disease is ajct to lecur and that other neivous disordeis 
still more serious may be develoiied from it 

In the rare instances of the acute form of this malady, 
where the convulsive movements are unceasing and violent, 
the only measures available are the use of chloral or 
chloiofoim inhalation to produce insensibility and muscular 
relaxation, but the effect is only palliative and does not 
prevent the fatal result which in most such cases quickly 
supervenes (j o a ) 

ST UBES See Setubal 
SAIS See Egypt, vol vii p 768 
SALADIN See Egypt, vol vn pp 763-754 
SALAMAhTOA, a piovince of Spain, which until 1833 
formed part of that of Leon, is bounded on the N by 
Zamora and Valladolid, on the E by Avila, on the S by 
Oaceres, and on the W by Poitugal It has an area of 
4940 sqiiaie miles The population in 1877 was 285,500, 
but by the year 1886 it was estimated that it had decreased 
to about 270,000 Salamanca belongs almost entirely to 
the basin of the Douio, its principal rivers being the 
Tonnes, which follows the geneial slope of the province 
towards the north-west, and after a conrse of 135 miles 
flows into the Douro, which forms pait of the north-west 
boundary, the Yeltes and the Agueda, also tnhutaries of 
the Douro , and the Alagon, an affluent of the Tagus. The 
northern part of the piovince is flat, and at its lowest 
point (on the Douro) is 488 feet above sea-level The 
highest point (in the Sierra de Pena de Prancia) is 5692 
feet above the sea The rainfall is irregular , but where 
it is plentiful the soil is productive and there are good 
harvests of wine, oil, hemp, and cereals of all kinds The 
corn harvest is always good, ram or no ram The principal 
wealth of the province consists in the forests of oak and 
chestnut, which cover the hills m its southern part Sheep 
and cattle also find good pasturage there , and wool and 
merino of medium quality are grown Gold is found in 
the streams, and iron, lead, copper, zinc, coal, and rock 
crystal m the hills, but owing to the difficulties of trans- 
port and other causes the mines are only partially de- 
veloped The manufactures of the province aie few and 
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mostly of a low class, intended foi home coiisumjition, 
such as frieze, coaise cloth, hats, and potteiy The cloth 
manufactories of Bejar turn out a material of superior 
quality The tanning of hides is carried on pietty exten- 
sively, and cork and flour are exported via Santander and 
Barcelona The piovince is travel sed by a railway line to 
Portugal, passing Medina del Campo and Ciudad Eodiigo to 
Figueiia da Foz Administratively the province is divided 
into eight partidos judiciales, and it has 388 ay uiitamientos , 
of these last only two besides Salamanca, the capital, have 
a population exceeding 6000, — Bejar (11,099) and Ciudad 
Rodrigo (6856) It is lepresented m the cortes by thiee 
senators and seven deputies Apart from that of Leon 
the province has httle histoiy till the Pemnsnlar "War, 
when the battles of Ciudad Rodiigo, Fueiites de Onoro, 
and Salamanca weie fought on its soil. 

SALAMAUCA {Salmanttca, Elmanhcii), the capital of 
the above province, lies on the banks of the Tormes, 173 
miles noith-west of Madrid by rail The river is here 
crossed by a bridge 500 feet in length built on twenty-six 
arches, fifteen of which are of Roman origin, while the 
remainder date fiom the 16th century The town was of 
importance in times as remote as 222 bc, when it was 
captuied by Hannibal from the Vettones, and it after- 
wards became imder the Romans the ninth station on the 
Via Lata from Merida to Zaragoza It passed successively 
under the rule of the Goths and the Moors, till the latter 
weie finally diiven out about 1055 The city is still much 
the same in outward appearance ns when its tortuous 
streets were thronged with students The university was 
naturally the chief souice of wealth to the town, the popu- 
^lation of which in the 16th century numbered 50,000. 
Its decay of course reacted on the townsfolk, but it 
fortunately also arrested the process of modernization, so 
that the city retains most of its old features and is now 
one of the most picturesque in Spam The ravages of 
war alone have wrought serious damage, for the French 
in their defensive operations at the .siege almost destroyed 
the western quarter The rums still remain, and give an 
air of desolation which is not borne out by the real condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, however poverty-stricken they may 
appear The magnificent Plaza Mayor, built by Andres 
Garcia de Quinones at the beginning of the 18th century, 
and capable of holding 20,000 people to witness a bull- 
fight, IS one of the finest squares in Europe It is sur- 
rounded by an aicade of ninety arches on Corinthian 
columns, one side of the square being occuined by the 
municipal buildings The decorations of the fagades are 
in the Renaissance style, and the plaza as a whole is a 
fine sample of plateresque architecture But the old and 
new cathedials (see below) Lre the chief objects of interest 
in the city 

In the Middle Ages the trade of Salamanca was not 
insignificant, and the stamped leather-work pioduced there 
IS still sought after Its manufactuies are now of little 
consequence, and consist of china, cloth, and leather The 
transport trade of the town is, however, of more import- 
ance, and shows signs of increasing But any great revival 
can only take place when communication with the coast is 
considerably improved, a result which will no doubt be 
promoted by the recent opening of the line to the coast of 
Portugal The population within the municipal boundaries 
m 1877 was 18,007, and in 1886 was estimated at about 
30,000 

The old cathedial is a ciucifoim huildmg of the 12th century, 
begun by Bishop Geidmmo, the confessoi of the Cid Its style of 
architecture is that Late Romanesque which prevailed in the south 
of France, but the builder showed much oiiginality in the construc- 
tion of the dome, which coveis the crossing of the nave and tran- 
septs The innei dome is made to spring, not from immediately 
above the arches, but fiom a bighei stage of a double arcade pierced 
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w ith window b The thi ust of tlie vaulting is boine by four massive 
pinnadcs, and ovei the innei dome is an outei pointed one cm ered 
ivnth tiles Tlio whole foims a most effective and giaceful group 
On the lault of the apse is a fresco of Oui Loid in Judgment by 
Hieolas Floicntino The leiedoa, winch has the peculiaiity ot 
fitting the cuive of the apse, contains fifty-five panels with paint- 
ings mostly by the same artist There aie many fine monuments 
m the south tiansept and eloistei chapels An adjoining budding, 
the Capilla de Talaveia, is used as a chapel foi seiiice aecoidmg to 
the Jlozaiabic nte, which is eelekated theie siv times a yeai On 
the noith of and adjoining the old chinch stands the new' catliedial, 
built fiom designs by Juan Gil de Ontahon Begun m 1613 under 
Bishop Fiancisco de“BobadiIIa, but not finished until 1734, it is a 
notable example of the late Gothic and Plateiesqiie styles Its 
length is 340 teet and its breadth 160 feet The intenor is fairly 
Gotliic 111 cliaiactei, but on the outside the Eenaissanee spirit shows 
itself moi c cleaily, and is fully developed in the dome Everywbeie 
the attempt at meie novelty oi richness lesults in feebleness The 
main aich of the gieat portal consists of a simple tiefoil, but the 
label above takes an ogee line, and the mnei aiches aie elliptical 
Above the dooisare bas-ieliefs, foliage, &c , which m exuberance of 
design and quality of workmanslnp aie good examples of the latest 
efforts of Spanish Gothic The chiuch contains paintings by Tfavai- 
rete, Beceira, and Moiales, and some ovenated statues by J uan cle 
Jiini The tieasury is veiy iich, and amongst other articles pos- 
sesses a custodia winch is a mastei piece of goldsmith’s ivoik, and a 
bronze ciucifix, of undoubted authenticity, which was borne befoie 
the Old in battle The towei is too unsafe to allow of the iing- 
ing of its gieat bell, whieli weighs ovei 23 tons The inteiest of 
Smamanca ceiitied in its uiuveisity, founded by Alfonso IX about 
1200 and for four centuiies one of the chief seats of Emopean 
leaining Of the iinneisity buildings the facade of the library 
(80 OOO volumes, exclusive of iilSS ) is a pecuhai lynch example 
of late 15th-cantiuy Gothic The cloisters are hght and elegant , 
the grand staiicase ascending fiora them has a fine balustiade of 
foliage and figures The Colegio de Xobles Irlandeses, formerly 
Colegio de Santiago Apostol, was built in 1521 from designs by 
Ibarra The double arcaded cloister is a fine piece of woik of the 
best period of the Renaissance The Jesuit College is an immense 
and ugly Renaissance building begun in 1614 by Juan Gomez de 
Mom The Colegio Viejo, also called San Baitolom^ was rebuilt 
in the 18th century, and noiy serves as the goveinoi’s palace The 
convent of Santo Domingo, sometimes called San Esteban, shows a 
mixtiue of stjles from the 13th century onwards The clnuch is 
Gothic with a plateiesqiie fa 9 ade of gieat lightness and delicacy 
It IS of purei design than that of the cathedral , nevertheless it 
shows the tendency of the period Tlie leiedos, one of the finest 
Renaissance woiks in Spain, contains statues by Salvador Carmona, 
and a cunous bronze statuette of the Vngui and Child on a thione 
of chainpleve enamel of the 12 th century The chapter -house, 
built by Juan Moieno in 1637, and the stauease and saciisty are 
good examples of latei w'oik The convent of the Augustinas 
Recoletas, begun by Rontana in 1616, is in better taste than any 
other Renaissance building in the city The church is rich m 
marble fittings and contains seveial fine pictures of the Neapolitan 
school, especially the Conception by Ribera ovei the altai The 
convent ot the Sancti Spiiitu has a good dooi by Beriuguete There 
IS also a latlier effective poital to tlie convent of Las Dueiias The 
chiuch of S Marcos is a cunous ciieular binldmg with three eastern 
apses; and the chuiches of S Maiton and 8. Matteo have good 
early doorways Many of the piivate houses aie untouched ex- 
amples of the domestic aichitectnie of the piospeions tunes in 
which they weie built Such are the Casa de las Conchas, the 
finest example of its jieriod in Spain , the Casa de la Sal, with a 
magnificent courtyard and sculptiuecl gallery, and the palaces of 
Maldonado, Monterey, and Espinosa (H B B ) 

SALAMAISTDRA In the nomenclature of zoology this 
name designates a genua of animals belonging to the verte- 
brate class Amphibia The genus was first defined tindei 
this name by Laurenti ^ It will be seen on referring to 
the taxonomic synopsis of the class given at the end of 
the article Amphibia that the genus Salamandra, belongs 
to the fiist tube Mecodonta of the fifth division Salaman- 
dnda The diagnosis of the genus is as follows — no 
frontO'sqnamosal arch in the skull, tongue large, adherent 
below, free at the sides and slightly so behind ; toes five ; 
tail cylindrical There aie three species, distinguished as 
follows — (1) S macidosa, Laurenti, tail not so long as 
rest of body, colour black with yellow spots , (2) S. atra, 
Laurenti, tail not so long as rest of body, colour uniform 
black , (3) S. ccmcaszca, Waga, tail longer than lest of 
^ Sijnojpm reptilium einendata, &cc , Vienna, 1768 
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body. In all the species the body is plump and lounded, 
and there is no dorsal crest or fin , the head is clepiessed, 
Its greatest width being at the angle of the jaws , the snout 
IS rounded The vent is a longitudinal sht, the borders 
of which m the male are slightly swollen The skin is 
smooth and shining , at the junction of the head and neck 
is a pronounced fold of skin called the gular fold The 
swollen patches of skin behind the tympana, caused by 
the presence of large cutaneous glands, and known as 
parotids, are well developed and exhibit the openings of 
the glands as distinct poies Similar gland-openings form 
a senes along either side of the body In the fiist two 
species there is also a longitudinal senes of warts on each 
side , these aie wanting in S cauccisica Depressions of 
the skin between the vertebrse are piesent, and aie known 
as costal grooves The palatine teeth-series are S-shaped, 
and the anterior ends of the two senes do not meet ^ S 
mac-ulosa is the largest of the three species, attaining a 
length of 7 to 8 J inches S is about 4^ and S 
caiiccmca about 6 inches in length 

The genus is confined to the wmstern sub-region of the 
palasarctic region, extending over almost the whole of 
Europe, especially the central and southern parts, and 
occiunng also m Algiers and Syria The spotted species 
IS the commonest and most widely distributed, being found 
in nearly all parts of Germany, France, Italy, and Spam 
The genus is entirely absent from the British Islands 
The black salamander, jS' ati ci, is confilned to the Alps of 
Central Europe, and there only occurs between the limits 
of 2500 to 10,000 feet of altitude, it is found in the 
mountains of South Germany, France, Switzeiland, and 
Austria. ^ ccmcasica is only known fioin one specimen, 
which was obtained from the Caucasus and was sent to 
the Pans Museum by Dr Waga ^ 

The food of SaUmandi a consists of worms and insects, 
and, hke British frogs and toads, the animals can only 
exist m damp shady localities As in all SalcmandridU) 
the process of leiuoduction is commenced by a true cojiu- 
lation, w^hich takes place in spring and summer The 
seminal fluid is passed into the female cloaca, wheie it is 
received into a tube -shaped receptaculmn seminis The 
eggs are thus fertilized in the oviduct, but the development 
takes place under somewhat cliffeient conditions in the two 
species JS maculosa and iS atm. Both species are vivipar- 
ous , in the former thirty to forty eggs undergo develop- 
ment in the oviducts at one time, and they are brought 
forth and deposited in stagnant or sluggishly-flowmg water 
when they have reached a stage similar to that of adult 
JPerenmbt'anchiata, the newly-born larvm having long 
feather-like external gills and a length of 12 to 15 mm 
(one-third to one-half an inch) After a period of aquatic 
life, the laivse iiass through a metamorphosis : the limbs 
appear , the gill slits close up j and the young animals, 
having reached the adult condition, leave the water for a 
terrestrial life In S. atra only the two lowest eggs which 
pass into the oviducts, one in the duct of each side, under- 
go development The lest of the eggs fuse into a mass of 
yolk material and are devoured by the two developing 
larvae In this way the larvae are provided with nutriment 
during the later stages of development, for in this species 
they are retained wuthin the body of the mother until 
they have reached the air-breathing condition and are in 
all lespects sunilar to the parents. This peculiarity m the 
process of reproduction bears an obvious relation to the 
physical conditions of the habitat of S atra In the 
elevated regions that the species inhabits stagnant and 

® For a figure of 3 maculosa, see Laireille, ir}si Nat dss Sal. de 
France, Pans, 1800, pi i , Daudm, Hist Nat d. Reptiles, pi. xevii. f 
1 Yoi. S atra, see Laur , op cit , pi i f 2 

® See Waga, Reo Hag Zool , 1876, p. 326. 
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sluggish waters are wanting, and theretoie the process of 
reproduction that occurs in S maculosa is rendeied im- 
possible The black Salamandni has become adapted to 
its environment (1) by the slight changes in colour and 
stiucture which distinguish it from the spotted, and (2) by 
a modification in its reproductive processes, which ehmi- 
nates the aquatic stage of existence from the life-history of 
the individual It is to be noted that the stage character- 
ized by the presence of pinnate external gills is exhibited 
by the larva duiing its development in the oviduct, and 
the gills doubtless theie peiforni their function Fraulein 
von Chauvin ^ made the experiment of taking the laivm of 
S atra fiom the piegnant female when they weie in the 
branchiate condition, and placing them in water to see if 
they would survive and pass through their metamorphosis 
under these ciicumstances On one occasion the experi- 
ment was peifectly successful in the ease of one specimen, 
the rest of the larvae died 

The tailed AmjjJiihia of Europe have fioni the veiy earliest times 
down to the present day heeii almost universally known in popular 
language as salamaudeis, and identified in the popular mind with 
the salamandei of myth and fable ^ Besides the species of Sala- 
there are, according to Boulanger (5 ? Mus Chi , 1881), 
eighteen other species of Uiodcia in Europe, of which fouiteeu 
hdoiig to the genus TaiTon v ) QMoglossa lusUanvM, Bocage, 
is distinguishod by Iiavmg a tongue supported anteiioily by a pio- 
tiactile median pedicle and fiee eveiywheie else, and by having its 
tail cyliiiducal at the base but compiessed at the end It occurs m 
Spam and Portugal. SaZamandiina pei^icillata, Tschudi, occuis 
ill Italy , like Qhioghssa, it belongs to the Mecodmta and is distin- 
guished by the folio 'wiiig characters — ^tongue large, suhtiiangular, 
free eveiywheie except on aiiteiioi median line, toes four; tail 
slightly compiessed , a strong bony fionto-squamosal aich Spderpes 
fimus, Stiauch, occuis in Italy and in Eiance m the Alpes Maiitimes, 

SALAMIS, m modem times called hy the people 
KoAoupt (a ring-shaped cake), and by xrarists SaXa/its, is 
an island in the Saronic Gulf, off the coast of Attica, 
Greece It is said to have been called in ancient times by 
other names, — Sciras, which associates it with the worship 
of Athena Sciras , Cychreia, which connects it with the 
Eleusiman cultus and the sacred serpent d<^ts) 

of Demeter , and Pityussa There was a small stream, 
Bocarus or Bocalia, in the island The city, which bore 
the same name as the island, was originally situated on 
the south coast opposite .^gina, but wms afterwards trans- 
ferred to a promontoiy on the east side nearer Athens 
The transference corresponds to a total change m the 

^ See Zeitsdhr f mss Zoologie, vol xsvii p 534, and C von Siehold, 
^hid , p. 536 , M v Chaiivin, ibid , vol xxiv 

2 Aristotle (II A ,v 19) cites the salamander, which “when it walks 
through fire extinguishes it,” as a proof that some animal frames are 
inconihiistible, and ^Elian (Hai An , ii 31) will have it that those 
who -work with forges aie familiar with this fact and when their bellows 
fail to quicken the flame know to look foi a salamander and init things 
light by killing it According to this form of the fable the salamander, 
as iElian expressly says, is not bom of fire, nor does it live theiem 
On the contrary, according to Pliny (IT A' , x 67 sg , xxix, 4) it is of 
a cold complexion and emits a cold venom like aconite, but so virnlent 
that even bread baked with wood of a tree on which a salamander has 
crept IS poisonous The touch of its saliva even on the foot, says 
Plmy, causes the hair to fall out. So Bioscondes speaks of salamandei 
prepared in oil as a depilatory , comp. Petronius, c 107, and Burman’s 
notes, and for late sinvivals iii Europe of the belief m a deadly lizard, 
identified with the salamander, Bochart, Hierozoieon, hk iv c 1 
That the salamander extinguishes fire appears also in the Phtsiologus 
( g V ), and so became a common part of medimval animal loie , but 
the Arabic Fhysiologns (Land, Anec Syr , iv 166) speaks mstead of 
a stone that quells fire. This stone is asbestos, the salamander of 
Marco Polo (i 216, Ynie), of whose fibres a sort of incombustible cloth 
was made, which was represented in the East as made of the hair of 
the salamander or of its plumage , for the Arabs mixed up the sala- 
mander fable with that of the Phcenix (qv) and were not sure whether 
it was beast or bird In later story the salamander is represented 
as horn and living in fire and so the name is used by cabbalistic 
moderns for the spuits of that element Salamander’s wool or hair 
as a name for asbestos occurs in Bacon and other English writers 
Francis I chose as his emblem a salamander with the motto, " J’y vis 
et je I’dteins ” 
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jiolitical relations of Salamus Itiva.s originally connected, 
not with Attica, but with iEgina and with Megara, the 
competitors of Athens in the struggle for supremacy in 
the Saronic Gulf The most piominent heroes of the 
island, Telamon, Ajax, and Teucer, were iEaciclai from 
^gina But about the end of the 7th century b g the 
war between Athens and Megaia for the ^jos-sesoion of 
Salamis was, under the guidance of Solon, determined in 
favour of Athens A line of the Ihad (ii 538) is said to 
have been interpolated by the Athenians in support of 
their claim to the island, while the Megarian ver&ion of 
the passage was quite different The priestess of Athena 
Polias might not eat Attic cheese, hut it was lawful for 
her to eat foreign or Salaminiau cheese Salami-s, having 
come so late into the hands of the Atheniaiii?, letained, 
like Elensis, more local independence than the other denies 
The island remained subject to Athens in later history, 
except during the period 318 to 232 bc, when it was 
abandoned to the Macedonian lule The name of Salamis 
IS famous chiefly on account of the gieat sea-fight, 4S0 b g , 
in which the allied Greeks defeated the Peibians under 
Xerxes The battle took place beside the town of Salamis 
and the island of Psyttaleia, at the south-eastern end of 
the straits 

A city on the east coast of Cyprus, near the river 
Pediseus, said to have been founded by the Salaminian 
Teucer, son of Telamon, was also called Salamis 
SAL AMMOXIAC See Ammoniac, vol i p 741 

SALDANHA, J olo Cablos Saldanha de Oliveiba e 
Daxtn (1791-1876) See Pobttjgal, vol xix pp 553-554. 

SALE, an urban sanitary distiict of Cheshne, England, 
on the Bridgewater Canal and the Mersey, about 5 miles 
south of Manchester At the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury the greater jiart of the township was still waste and 
unenclosed It owes its increase in population to the 
neighbourhood of Manchester and contains a number of 
handsome villas belonging to the wealthier cla.sses. The 
Moorsland pleasure-grounds in the neighbourhood cover 
lOl acres There are national and British schools and a 
literary mstitute Market gardenmg is extensively earned 
on The population of the urban sanitary district (area, 
2006 acres) in 1871 was 5573, and in 1881 it was 7915 

SALE is one of the foims of Contbact (r^ v ). The 
law of contract is accordingly applicable as a whole to the 
law of sale But the importance of the contract of sale 
demands a fuller treatment The law of the United 
Ehngdom and of the United States is based upon the 
Komau law in its later stage, as modified by the praetors 
and by legislation. But there are some considerable dif- 
ferences In Eoman law sale originally meant nothing 
more than barter , but the introduction of coined money 
converted the contribution of one of the contracting parties 
into price {pretvmn), as distinguished from aiticle of sale 
{merx) contributed by the other (see Roman Law, vol 
XX. pp 700-701) Sale feU under the head of consensual 
contracts, %.e, those in which the causa or that which 
made the contract enforcible was consent In all con- 
tracts of this class (except mandatum) consent really de- 
noted valuable consideration The law in the case of 
movables and immovables was as far as might be the 
same The price must be definite Reduction of tbe 
terms to writing was optional, if a writing was used, 
either party was at liberty to withdraw before the com- 
pletion of the writing If earnest or deposit (arrha ) — 
often a ring, sometimes a part of the price — was given, it 
was by the legislation of Justinian made the measure of 
forfeit on rescission, the buyer losing what he had given 
as arrha, the seller restoring double its value The seller 
did not warrant title , his contract was not rem dare, to 
give the thing, but prxstare emptorv rem hahere licere, to 
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guarantee tlie buyer pobaession , the tiansfer ’svas of vacw 
^msessio, not of pioperty The buyer wae secured by a 
covenant cluplji iiipulatio against eviction by a superior 
title, limited to double the price ■where there was no fraud 
by the seller There was a wauaiity of equality by the 
seller He was bound to suffer rescission or to give com- 
pensation at the option of the buyer if the thing sold had 
undisclosed faults ■which hindered the fi ee possession of it 
The damaaes to which he was liable differed according as 
he was guilty of bad faith {dolus) or not. If guilty be 
was liable for ail consequential damage, if innocent only 
for the diminution in the value of the thing sold by reason 
of its unsoundness Thus, if a seller knowingly sold an 
infected sheep and the whole flock caught the disease and 
died, he would be liable for the value of the flock, if he 
was Ignorant of the defect, he would be liable only for the 
difference in value between a sound and an unsound sheep 
Meie overpraise did not amount to dolus noi was inade- 
quacy of puce in itself a ground of rescission When the 
agreement was complete it was the duty of the seller to 
deliver the thing sold (? eni tradere) In case of a sale on 
creebt, the delivery must be made at the time appointed 
Prior to dehveiy the seller must take due care of the thing 
sold, the care which a reasonably piudent householder 
{bonus 23 aterfani%ltas) was expected to exercise Dehvery 
did not pass pioperty in the full sense of the woid, but 
rather vacua 'possessio secured by duplse, stvpidatxo Eisk 
of loss (pe)icuhm m midxtx) after agreement but before 
delivery fell upon the buyer. On the other hand, he was 
entitled to any advantage accruing to the thing sold be- 
tween those dates It was the duty of some one to pay 
the price , the obligation was discharged if payment were 
made by the debtor or by any other person, whether 
authorized or not by the debtor, and even against his -will 
The duties of buyer and seUei might be varied by agiee- 
ment, the only restriction being that the seller could not 
by any agreement be relieved from liability foi dohis 
Sale in Enghsh law may be defined to be ‘‘ a tiansfer of 
the absolute or general propeity in a thing for a price in 
money ” (Benjamin, p 1) The words “absolute 

or general” are inseited because there may be both a 
general and a special property in certain cases, and a 
transfer of the special pioperty would not be a sale The 
above definition, though applied in the work cited only to 
sales of peisonalty, seems to be fully applicable to sales of 
any kind of property The lules as to legality, capacity 
of parties, assent, and fraud depend upon the law of Con- 
TKACT {< 2 v), of which sale is a particular instance In- 
capacity is either absolute or relative, the latter being a 
bar only in the individual case, e g , the incapacity of a 
person in a fiducial y position (see Trust) The capacity 
of parties tends to become more extended as law advances , 
thus in England the Eoman Catholic, the alien, and the 
married woman have all been relieved within a compaia- 
tively recent period from certain disabilities in sale and 
purchase winch formerly attached to them 
In England, for historical reasons (see Real Estate), 
there is a considerable difference in the law as it affects 
real and personal estate. The mam principles of law aie 
perhaps the same, but the sale of real estate is a matter of 
greater expense and intricacy than the sale of jiersonal 
estate, anci depends to a large extent upon legislation 
inapplicable to the lattei It appears, therefore, better to 
treat the two kinds of sale separately 
Rml Estate — At common law it was not necessary that 
there should be written evidence of a contract of sale 
The publicity of the feoffment obviated the necessity of 
writing, which was not essential to the validity of a feoff- 
ment until the Statute of Fiaucls (see Eeoffhent) The 
earliest statute making a written instrument essential to 
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a sale appears to be the Statute of Enrolments (27 Hen 
V TTT c. 16) The bargain and sale operating under the 
Statute of Uses, and enrolled under the Statute of Eniol- 
ments in the High Couit of Justice or with the c-ustos 
rotulorum of the county, is no longer m use , a bargain 
and sale at common la'vv is a mode of conveyance some- 
times used by executors exercising a power of sale Such 
a bargain and sale must be by deed since 8 and 9 Yict 
c 106, but need not be enrolled There was no compie- 
hensive legislative enactment dealing with all cases of sale 
of real estate until section 4 of the Statute of Frauds Since 
that date a contract for the sale of real estate must be m 
■wilting (see Fraud, where the provisions of the Act are 
set out) Sales by auction are within the statute, the 
auctioneer being the agent of both parties (see Auction) 
In an ordinary case of the sale of real estate the contract 
is formally drawn up on the basis of particulars and con- 
ditions of sale, which ought fairly to represent the actual 
state of the property The statute, however, is satisfied 
by informal agreements, such as letters, if they contain 
the means of determining the piopeity, the parties, and 
the price The price must he a sum of money If it is 
another estate, the contract is one of exchange , if no con- 
sideration passes, it IS a gift The price may be left to be 
determined by a third person, as by arbitratron Foi the 
way m which payment of the price may be made, see 
Payment The formation of a binding contract of sale 
IS the most important stage in the tiansfer of real estate. 
From the moment at which the parties are bound by the 
contract the sale is made , the purchaser has the equitable 
estate m the subject-matter of the contract (see Equity), 
the vendor holding in trust for him, subject to the pay- 
ment of the purchase money, for which the vendor ^ has 
a hen The price becomes peisonal estate of the vendor 
and the land real estate of the purchaser The lattei has 
the light to accidental benefits and the burden of accidental 
losses accruing before completion of the purchase The 
rights defined by the contract descend to the representa- 
tives of a deceased vendoi or purchaser In most cases 
the jiersonal lepresentative of a deceased vendor may 
convey the property under 44 and 45 Vict c 41, s 4 
Aftei the contract it becomes the duty of the vendor 
to deliver an abstract of title, to satisfy the purchaser’s 
reasonable requisitions as to any question arising on the 
title of the purchaser, and to pay a deposit, usually ten per 
cent, of the price fixed, within a certain time, the remainder 
being paid on completion, — that is, the execution of the 
conveyance and payment of the balance of the price 
He also prepaies the conveyance, winch since 8 and 9 Yict 
c 106 must be by deed The costs of execution of the 
conveyance are paid by the vendor Any of these duties 
may be vaiied by special agreement The sale is not in 
ordinary cases avoided because the purchaser is in default 
in payment of the purchase money on the day appointed 
The purchaser does not forfeit his rights if he be ready 
to complete within a reasonable time after the day fixed 
for completion and to pay interest on the sum overdue 
This rule is an old doctrine of equity, and is generally 
expressed by saying that time is not of the essence of the 
contract. As a general rule, any real estate is capable of 
sale, unless it is aitogethei ea:lm commeraum^ as a church or 
public budding There are, however, a few exceptions 
introduced by the legislature, such as estates tail not 
haired, estates which by Act of Parliament are inalienable 
(see Beal Estate), and crown lands, of which all grants for 
' more than thirty-one years are m general void by 1 Anne 
st. 1, c 7 Sales of pretended titles to land are void by 32 

^ “Yendor'’ and “purclaasei” are the •words al'ways used to denote 
the parties to a contract of sale of real estate. Where the sale is of 
liersonal estate, “buyer” and “seller” may be used as well 
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Hen YIII c 9 The sale of land to be held in mortmain 
would be void as contrary to the policy of the Mortmain Acts 
(see Chaeities, Coepoeatio:^-) The rights and liabilities 
of vendors and purchasers have been considerably affected 
by recent legislation, the principal Acts dealing with the 
subject being the Vendor and Pin chaser Act, 1874, and the 
Conveyancing Act, 1881 A peiiod of forty years has 
been substituted for the period of sixty yeais previously 
necessary as the root of title, — that is to say, in most cases 
an abstract showing title foi forty years is sufficient In 
an abstract of title to leaseholds, the title is to commence 
with the lease oi undei lease, in an abstiact of title to 
enfianchised lands, under a contract to sell the freehold, 
with the deed of enfranchisement Recitals twenty years 
old aie evidence, except so far as they can be proved to 
be inaccurate, and recitals of documents dated prior to 
the commencement of the abstract are to be taken as 
correct, and then pioduction is not to be required The 
expenses of evidence required in support of the abstract 
and not in the vendor’s possession are thrown upon the 
purchaser The Conveyancing Act, 1881, fuithei protects 
the purchaser by implying in a conveyance by a beneficial 
owner on sale for valuable consideration covenants for 
right to convey, quiet enjoyment, freedom from encum- 
biances, and further assurance In a conveyance of lease- 
holds a covenant for the validity of the lease is implied 
These covenants piotect the purchaser much m the same 
way as the implied wairanty in the sale of personalty 
The Act also gives the mortgagee, where the mortgage is 
by deed, the power of sale generally inserted in mortgage 
deeds (see Mortgage) 

The remedies of the vendor are an action for the puce 
or for specific performance according to circumstances 
There is also a remedy hy mandamus against public com- 
panies refusing to complete. Specific performance is a 
remedy introduced by the Court of Chancery to enforce 
contracts for the sale oi purchase of real estate, it being 
considered that in such cases the common law action for 
damages was an insufficient remedy Strictly, it is only 
an exeicise by the court of its jurisdiction over trustees, 
the vendor being after the contract, as has been said, a 
tiustee foi the purchaser Ry the Judicature Act, 1873, 
actions of specific perfoimance are specially assigned to 
the Chanceiy Division A county court has jurisdiction 
where the purchase money does not exceed £500 In 
spite of the Statute of Fiauds, specific iierformance may in 
some cases be decreed where a paiol contract has been 
followed by part performance and wheie the position of 
the paities has been materially alteied on the faith of the 
contract. Actions for the price or foi specific performance 
are subject to the purchaser’s right to compensation for 
deficiency of quality or quantity or of the vendor’s interest 
in the property The question whether in a particular 
case the pin chaser is entitled to rescind the contract or 
only to compensation is often a very difficult one The 
remedies of the purchaser are an action for specific perform- 
ance, for rescission of the contract ort for damages (in case 
of fraud), for a return of the deposit, or for expenses On 
the principle of caveat emptor, the sale is not avoided by 
mere commendatory statements, statements of opinion, or 
non-disclosure of patent defects Hon-disclosure of latent 
defects or material misrepresentation of facts, on the faith 
of which the purchaser entered into the contract, will as 
a rule be a ground for rescission or for damages, and this 
irrespective of fraud, as a contract for the sale of land is a 
contract ubemmse fidei Where the sale goes off or the 
vendor without fraud fails to make a good title, the pur- 
chaser can only recover the deposit, if any, and any ex- 
penses to which he may have been put he cannot recover 
damages for the loss of his bargain. Certam frauds by a 
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vendor or his solicitor or agent in order to induce the pur- 
chaser to accejit a title lender the offender guilty of a 
misdemeanoui, as well as liable to an action for damageb 
(22 and 23 Yict c 35, s 24) By the Vendor and Pur- 
chaser Act, 1874, either a vendor oi a purchaser of real 
or leasehold estate in England may obtain on a summary 
application the decision of a judge of the Chancery Divibion 
on any question connected -with the contract, not being a 
question affecting its existence or validity (See Siigden, 
Vendor s and PrtrJiasers ^ Dart, Vendors and Purchasers ^ 

1 Ery, Sprecr-fic Performance ) 

Personal Estate — At common law, as in the case of 
real estate, writing was not essential to the validity of a 
contiact of sale The common law is thus stated by 
Blackstone “A contiact of sale implies a bargain, or 
mutual understanding and agreement between the parties 
as to terms, and the law as to the tiansmutation of 
property under such contracts may he stated generally as 
follows If the vendor says the price of the goods is £4 
and the vendee says he will give £4, the bargain is struck , 
and, if the goods be thereon delivered or tendered, oi any 
part of the price he paid down and accepted (if it he but 
a penny), the piopeity in the goods is thereupon trans 
muted and vests immediately in the baigainee, so that 
in the event of their being subsequently damaged or de- 
stroyed he and not the vendoi must stand to the loss 
This supposes (it will be observed) the case of a sale for 
leady money, but, if it be a sale of goods to be delivered 
forthwith, but to be paid for afterwaids, the property 
passes to the vendee immediately upon the striking of the 
bargain without either delivery on the one hand or pay- 
ment on the other” (Stephen, Commentaries^ vol ii bk 
11 pt 11 ch V ) Earnest may have been originally the 
same as the Roman arrha , it was never, however, part 
payment, as or rha might have been, — ^in fact, the Statute of 
Frauds specially distinguishes it from pait payment The 
giving of earnest has now fallen into disuse. The price 
need not be fixed, if not fixed, a reasonable pi ice will be 
piesnmed Though writing was in no case necessary at 
common law, it has become so tinder the piovisions of 
various Acts of Pailiament, prominent among which is the 
Statute of Frauds, ss 4 and 17 (see Contract, FRAtm) 
Section 17 of the Statute of Frauds was extended to execu- 
tory contracts of sale by Lord Tenterden’s Act, 9 Geo IV c 
14. The sale of horses in market oveit must he entered in 
a hook kept by the toll-keeper (2 and 3 Ph. and M c 7, 
31 Eliz c 12) The sale of ships must by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, he made hy bill of sale in a certain 
form Contracts for the sale of shares m a j'oint-stock 
banking company are void unless the contract sets forth 
m writmg the numbers of the shares on the register of the 
company or (where the shares are not distinguished by 
numbers) the names of the registered proprietors (29 and 
30 Vict c 29) Bills of sale of goods must be in writing 
in a certain form and registered under the Bills of Sale 
Acts, 1878 and 1882 ^ As a general rule the property in 
goods passes by the contract of sale This general rule is 
subject to the following important exceptions (1) where 
the vendor is to do anything to the goods for the purpose 
of putting them into that state in which the purchaser is 
bound to accept them, the property does not pass until 
performance of the necessary acts , (2) the same is the 
case where the goods are to be weighed, tested, or measured, 
(3) where the purchaser is bound to do anything as a 
condition on which the passing of the property depends, 
the property does not pass until the condition is fulfilled, 
even though the goods may he actually in the possession 
of the buyer , (4) where an executory contract for the 
^ Bills of sale have been included here solely on aocoimt of their 
name , they are in reality mortgages 
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sale of goods is made, tlie piopeity does not pass until 
appropriation of specific goods by tlie vendoi in completion 
of tbe coiitiact , (5) wlieie the Tendoi reserves to himself 
the JUS disponendi or future power of dealing with the 
goods, as by making a bill of lading deliverable to his 
order, the piopeity does not pass until thejzis d%spo7iendv 
1 ^ exercised in favour of the purchasei , (6) nheie there 
16 fiaud on the part of the lendoi or puichasei, the sale 
is voidable, not void , it may be affiuued and enfoiced or 
lescinded In sales of jiersonalty, unlike sales of real 
estate, time ib usually of the essence of the contiact A 
sale of goods may be accompanied by an express waiianty 
or collateral contract as to the title to or quality of the 
goods No special form of words is necessaiy to create a 
warianty, nor need it he in writing An implied warranty 
of title — that is, an affiimation that the vendor has a light 
to sell — exists ceitainly in executoiy contiacts of sale It 
most probably exists in executed contracts, ^ the exceptions 
to the rule having in recent times become by judicial 
decision more numerous than the cases falling under the 
old rule, that there was uo such waiianty Warranty of 
quality exists either by statute or at common law The 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1862, implies a wairanty from 
the existence of tiade-marks on chattels that the tiade- 
inaik is genuine, and fiom the existence of any statement 
lespecting iiumbei, quantity, weight, place, or countiy 
that such statement is not in any material lespect false 
The lules as to warranty of quality at common law cannot 
be better stated than in the language of the cleai and full 
judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench m Jones v Just 
(Law Reports^ 3 Queen’s Bench, 197) 

‘'Fust, ivlieie goods aie em and may he inspected by the 
buyei, and theie is no fraud on the pait of the sellei, the maxim 
cc^vcat eniptot applies, even though the defect which exists in them 
is latent and not cliseoveiahle on examination, at least vheie the 
sellei is neithex the giovei nor the manufacturer The buyei in 
such case has the oppoitunity of exeicisiiig his judgment upon the 
mattei, and if the lesult of the inspection he unsatisfactoiy, or if 
he distrusts his own judgment, he may if he chooses leqmie a 
wairanty In such a case it is not an implied teira of the contiact 
of sale that the goods are of any paiticular quality oi aie niei chant- 
able So in the ease of the sale in a maiket of meat which the 
buyer had inspected, hut which was m fact diseased and unfit foi 
food, although that fact was not appaient on examination and the 
sellei was not awaie of it, it w'us held that theie was no implied 
wairanty that it w'as fit for food, and that the maxim caveat emptor 
applied Secondly, wdieio theie is a sale of a definite existing 
chattel specifically cleseiibecl, the actual condition of w'hich is 
capable ot being asceitained hyeitliei paity, theie is no implied 
warianty Thirdly, wheie a known desciioed. and defined article 
is oideied of a mainifactmei, although it is stated to he rcquiied 
by the pinchasei foi a paiticular puiiiose, still if the known de- 
scribed and defined thing he actually supidicd theie is no waiianty 
that it shall answ'ei foi the paiticulai pin pose intended by the 
huyei Fouitlily, wheie a niaiiufacturei oi dealei contiacts to 
supply an aiticle which lie maiiufactnxes or produces, or in winch 
he deals, to be applied to a paiticulai pm pose, so that the buyer 
necessarily trusts to the judgment oi skill of the manufactmei or 
dealei, there is in that case an implied rvananty that it shall be 
leasonably fit for the pnipose to which it is to be applied. In 
such a case the buyei trusts to the inaimfacturei or dealer, and 
relies upon Ins juclginent and not upon his owui Fifthly, wheie 
a niauufaclurer undertakes to supply goods manufactuxed by him- 
self or 111 wliioh he deals, but winch the vendee has not had the 
oppoitunity of inspocting, it is an implied teini m the contract 
that he sliall .supply a inerchantahlo article. And this doctrine 
has been held to apply to the sale of an existing barge by the 
dealer which was afloat but not completely rigged andfuiuisbed ; 
there, luasraueh as the buyoi had only seen it when built and not 
(luring the course of the building, he was con.sidcred as having le- 
lied on the judgment and skill of the biuldei that the baige was 
icasonably fit foi uso ” 

The case of sale by sample is peculiar to personalty 


^ An cveuiied contiact pah,se,s title, an executoi y gives aught A 
]iin chase lor ready inoiiey in a shop i.s an executed contract, an older 
fora euiiani chattel to be made i.s an executoiy contract The cou- 
huleiatioii loi such a contiact is the expiess oi implied promise to pay 
fur the chattel on coiiq)k‘iion. 
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In such a sale the vencloi w^arrants the quality of the bulk 
to be equal to that of the sample Theie aie certain kinds 
of sale which aie governed by special legislation, chiefly 
on grounds of puhhc pohey A sale contraiy to the pro- 
visions of any of the Acts is generally void in the same 
way as though it weie illegal at common law, on the 
pimciple of the maxim Ex turp% causa non otitur actio 
The sale of ceitain public offices is forbidden by 5 and 6 
Edw VI c 16, 49 Geo III. c 126, and othei Acts 
dealmg with special offices A sale by a tradesman in 
the way of his ordinary business upon Sunday is illegal 
under 29 Car II c 7 The same is the case with the sale 
of intoxicating liquois during prohibited hours, -whether 
on Sundays or week days (31 and 38 Vict e 49, s 6) No 
action can he brought to recover any debt alleged to be 
due in lespect of the sale of any ale, &c , consumed on the 
piemises wheie sold (30 and 31 Vict. c. 142) The sale 
of game in the close season oi by an unlicensed peison 
IS forbidden by 1 and 2 'Will IV c 32 The sale of 
spirits to a peison appaiently under the age of sixteen 
IS made penal by 35 and 36 Vict c 94, s 7 These cases 
aie only given as examples, there are numerous other 
enactments dealing with, ^nUr aha, sales of anchors and 
ch a in cables, adulterated food and drugs, explosives, and 
I poisons. Eveiy sale by weight or measure must be accoid- 
ing to one of the impeiial weights or measures ascertained 
by the Weights and Measures Act, 1878, if not so made, 
the sale is void (41 and 42 Vict c 49, s 19) 

The lemedies of the vendor aie of two kinds, judicial 
against the p)urchaser, extra-judicial against the goods 
Judicial remedies aie eithei by action for non-acceptance 
I where the pioperty has not passed or by action for the 
jpiice where it has pa,ssed The extra-judicial are (1) a 
hen for the puce, so that, in the absence of agreement to 
the contiary or assent to a sub-sale, the vendor need not 
deliver the goods until the price is paid , (2) the light of 
stoppage %n transUu This light is universally acknow- 
ledged hy the conimeicial law of civilized nations It 
arises on the insolvency of the pin chaser befoio the goods 
have leached his possession, and is defeasible only by 
transfer, whether hy way of sale or pledge, of the bill of 
lading 01 other document of title to a Iona fide iiidoisce 
for value The protection afforded at common law to the 
Iona fide transferee has been extended by the Bills of 
Lading Act, 1855, and by the Factors Act, 1877. There 
is no general right of resale by the vendor on default of 
the purchaser. The remedies of the buyer are an action 
for damages for non-delivery, for conversion, for breach 
of waiianty, for misrepresentation, (fee , according to cir- 
cumstances He has also a lemedy analogous to specific 
performance under the Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 
1856 The Act gives power to the court or a judge, in an 
action for breach of contiact to dehver specific goods, to 
order execution to issue for the delivery of the goods with- 
out giving the defendant the option of letaining them 
upon paying the damages assessecl The buyer has fmther 
a light to 1 eject goods wlieio they are clifFciont in kind 
or quality from those which ho had a right to expect. Ho 
IS entitled to keep them for a sufficient time to give them 
a fair trial. It should be noticed that the effect of mis- 
repiesentation in the sale of real and personal property is 
not the same. As a lule innocent misrepresentation of 
facts does not give a right to rescind the sale, since a 
representation is, like an express warranty, not an integral 
part of the contract. A representation may, however, if 
so mtended by the jiarties, become a condition a breach 
of which vsnll avoid the sale See Story’s, Blackburn’s, and 
Benjamin’s treatises on the sale of personal property, 
especially Benjamin’s, which is now the recognized text- 
book on the subject 
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SALE 


It may be useful to recapitulate shoitly tbe mam points 
of difference between Roman and Engbsli law They have 
all been noticed in the precedmg part of this article (1) 
All ha was not the same as earnest (2) Written contracts 
were not necessary in Roman law under any circumstances 
(3) Theie was no warranty of title in Roman law • the 
transfer was of vacua possessio, not of ownership , m Eng- 
land theie IS a warranty of title (unless the parties other- 
wi=5e intend) on sales of personalty, but not on sales of leal 
property, though the covenants for title practically amount 
to a warranty (4) There was a warranty of quabty 
extending to undisclosed defects in Roman law beyond 
anything recognized by Enghsh law (5) By Roman law 
the property did not pass until t7 adxtio ^ even then it was 
only property in a modified sense j it was rather vacua 
possessio secured by duplae, stipulatio , by Enghsh law the 
property in specific ascertained goods vests by the contract 
in the buyer (6) A sale by a person who was not the 
owner was not good in Roman law , it is good in certain 
cases in English law (see below) 

Theie aie ceitam kinds of sale which it is pioposed to consider 
separately on account of the exceptional circumstances in which 
they stand 

Compidsoyy Sale — As a general inle sale is a inattei of contiact 
between the parties, and no one can be forced to sell against his 
will But 111 this, as in other matters, the right of the state comes 
m Under the powers of the Lands Clauses and othei Acts the 
state, exercising its right of eminent domain, may foice an oiraei 
to sell for the purpose of public improvements, — such as lailways 
The power of compulsory sale is less common where the interests 
of the state are not involved j an example oeenis in the Paitition 
Act, 1868, under which the court may order a sale instead of a 
division, even though some of the paities inteiested dissent 

Judicial Sale — Undei this head may be grouped all those sales 
which aie made under the authority and by the diiection of a 
court of justice In regaid to real propeity the most impoitant 
example is the sale by ordei of the Chanceiy Division Such a sale 
may Be ordered either under the original jurisdiction of the court 
ox undei the provisions of certain Acts of Paihament, such as the 
Lunacy Regulation Act, 1853, the Partition Act, 1868, the Settled 
Estates Act, 1877, oi the Settled Laud Act, 1882 (see Settle- 
ment) The Conveyancing Act, 1881, provides for freeing any 
land from encumbrances on sale by the couit, on payment mto 
court of a sum to meet the encumbrance. The Act also makes the 
order foi sale conclusive iii favour of a piuchasei in almost eveiy 
case The abstiact of tltle^ m a sale by the court is submitted to 
one of the conveyancing counsel of the Chanceiy Division, and the 
particulais and conditions are settled in judges’ chambeis The 
sale IS generally by public auction, the auctioneei being appomted 
by the judge The legulations for the conduct of sales by the 
court will bo found in the Rules of the Supreme Couit, 1883, Ord 
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The Bankiuptcy Act, 1883, gives power to a trustee acting under 
the authoiity of a couit of bankiuptcy to sell all or any part of the 
property of a bankrupt by public auction or private contract Simi- 
Iav nghts are given by the Scotch Bankruptcy Act, 1856 Judicial 
sales of the property of a debtor iii Scotland aie regulated by 19 
and 20 Yict c 92 The term “judicial sale” does not seem to he 
used as a technical term in Enghsh as it is in Scotch law In 
admiralty actions a vessel may be sold under a commission of ap- 
Xiiaisemeut and sale issued by the couit The practice is now 
legulated by Ord li r 14-16 Similar powers may be exercised 

III an action of sett in Scotland A common instance of a judicial 
sale IS the sale by a sheiiff of an execution debtor’s goods under a 
writ of fieri facias oi venditioni eceponas Where the execution is 
for a sum above £20 the sale is, unless the court otherwise orders, 
to be by public auction Where the sheriff has seized and a ckiim 
by interpleadei is set up, the court may oider a sale of the whole 
or part of the goods (Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883, Ord Ivu 
r 12) The same rules (Old 1 i 2) give a valuable powei to the 
court or ajudge of oi deiing a sale of any goods of a perishable natuie, 
or such as for any reason it may be desirable to have sold at once 

Sale hij Persons not Owners — English law in geneial agiees with 
the lule in Dig 1 17, 54, "Nemo plus juris ad ahum transferre 
potest quam ipse habexet,” and a pui chaser takes his purchase subject 
to mfoimalities m the title To this rule there are several excep- 
tions, m which title may be given by peisons who are limited 
owners or not owneis at all An example of sale by a limited 
owner is a sale by a tenant foi hfe under the powers given by the 
Settled Land Act, 1882 Under the same head would faU sales by 
persons having a qualified right of sale undei paiticular circum- 
stances, such as a Mieriff, the master of a ship in a foieign port, or 


a pawnee in default of payment f see Pledge). Sales by persons 
not owners at all must as a rule, m ordei to be valid, be made to 
purchasers ignorant of the detect of title on the pait of the vendor. 
In the case of real estate a Iona fide piui chaser foi \ ahiable con- 
sideration without notice, actual or implied, of anv adi erse title 
IS protected This is on the pimciple that equity assists the person 
in possession of the legal estate In the ease of peisonal xuoperty 
title may be passed by a person not ownei under the Factors Acts 
and in the case of stolen goods The effect of the Factoib Acts is 
to enable title to be given by the vendor or vendee oi any person 
on his behalf while he is in possession of the documents ot title 
(see Factoes) The law as to the sale of stolen goods will be found 
under Theft 

Pie-ernvption — This is a right of pm chasing some particular 
property given to some piaiticular person in priority to tlie public 
It is confened eithei by agreement between parties oi by law" 
Thus by the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, before the piomoters of an 
undertaking dispose of superfluous lands not lequiied foi the pur- 
poses of the undertaking they must (with ceitam exceptions) lirst 
offer to sell the same to the person then entitled to the lands from 
which the same weie ongmally severed In the United States pre- 
emption is very impoitant in its connexion w'lth the homestead 
law (see Homeste-4.d). In international law the light i- exercisable 
by a belligeient nation ovei property not stiictly coiitiaband, but 
which would still he of advantage to the enemy The goods are 
I not seized and condemned, but purchased by the captuung nation 
at a reasonable compensation The right of pie-emptioii is given 
to the admiralty by 27 and 28 Yict c 25, s 38 (see CoNTE.\B-iND) 
The old crown prerogative of purveyance and pre-emption was a 
right of buying up provisions and other necessaries foi the royal 
! household at a valuatiou even without the consent of the oivnei, 
and also of impressing horses and carnages foi the king’s service 
on the public loads upon paying a settled price to the piopnetor 
The right was relinquished by the Act abolishing the feudal tenures 
(12 Car II c 24) 

Scotland — ^The law of Scotland follows the Roman law more 
closely than does English law Thus in Scotch as in Roman law 
the contiact of sale is called a consensual contiact , the sale is not 
complete until delivery, and market overt does not afford any pro- 
tection Writing IS essential to the sale of heritable property, not 
by any statute, as in England, but by the ancient unwritten law 
Bei inteivenius may, howevei, in some cases, like part peiformanee 
in England, supply the place of wntings The vendor is bound 
on completion to supply a sufficient jirogress of titles In addition 
to the protection afforded to the purchaser by the progress of titles 
the statutory foim of warrandice in 31 and 32 Yict c. 101, s 8 
implies, unless specially qualified, absolute warrandice as regards 
the lands and writs and evidents, and warrandice from fact and 
deed as regards the lents, — that is to say, that a good title to the 
land Ls been conveyed, and that the giautei has not clone and 
will not do anytbmg contrary to the writ as regards the rents (see 
Watson, Law Diet , s v '‘Y''airandice”) In the case of movables 
writing IS not necessary foi a good contiact of sale, except where 
the sale is of a ship, or the parties agree to reduce the terms to 
writing The Meicantile Law Amendment (Scotland) Act, 1856 
(19 and 20 Yict c 60), has made important changes in the law oi 
Scotland “The statute was passed for the purpose of assimilating 
the law of Scotland to that of England” (Lord Watson, in III ‘Bam 
V Wallace, Law JSepotis, 6 Ajipeal Gases, 688) By section 1 goods 
aftei sale but before deliveiy aie not attachable by the creditors of 
the seller By section 2 the sub -purchaser may demand that delivery 
he made to Inm instead of to the original purchaser, without pre- 
judice to the right of retention of the seller By section 3 the seller 
of goods may attach the goods while in his own possession at any 
time piior to the date when the sale of such goods shall have heen 
intimated to him By section 5 the English principle of caveat 
emptor is introduced . * ‘ where goods shall be sold the seller, if at 
the time of the sale he was without knowledge that the same were 
of defective or of bad qnahty, shall not be held to have warranted 
their quality or sufficiency, but the goods, with all faults, shall be 
at the risk of the purchasei, unless the sellei shall have given an 
express wairanty of the quality or sufficiency of such goods, or 
unless the goods have heen expressly sold fox a specified and par- 
ticular purpose, m which case the seller shall he eonsideied, with- 
out such warranty, to warrant that the same are fit foi such pur- 
pose ” The right of retention corresponds closely to the nght of 
hen in England, but rests upon the simpler ground of undivested 
property (see Watson, Law Diet , s v “ Sale ”) Criminal liability 
for fraud seems to he earned farther in Scotland than in England 
(see Fbattd) 

United States —The law as to the sale of real estate agrees gener- 
ally with Enghsh law. It is considerably simplified by the system 
of Registbation (q V ) The covenant of warranty, unknown in 
England, is the principal covenant for title in the United States 
It corresponds generally to the Enghsh covenant for quiet enjoj(- 
ment The right of judicial sale of buildings under a mechanic s 
I hen for labour and materials is given by the law of many States 

SXI. — 27 
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The sale of public lands is regulated by Act of Congress {Revised 
Statutes, 2353-2379) In the law of sale of peisonal property 
Ameiicati law is also based upon English law The principal de- 
ferences aie that the law of martet overt (see Theft) is not lecog- 
nized by the United States, and that an unpaid vendor is the agent 
of the vendee to resell on non payment, and is entitled to recover 
the diftereuce between the contract price and the price of resale 
The law of Louisiana {Uivil Code, § 3194) gives the unpaid vendor 
a still oreater light in his preferential claim for the price against 
the creclitors of the purchaser, if the property still remains in the 
latter’s possession Waiianty of title is not earned as fax as m 
England United States decisions draw a distinction between goods 
in the possession and goods not in the possession of the vendor at 
the time of sale Theie is no warranty of title of the latter The 
Statute of Fiauds has been construed in some respects differently 
fioin the Enghsh decisions. The diffeiences will be found in Mr 
Benjamin’s work As to unlawful sales, it has been held that a 
sale m a State wheie the sale is lawful is valid in a State where it 
is unlawful by statute, even though the goods aie in the latter 
State (J ) 

SALEIYER (in Mancassarese Sildyam, in Buginese 
S%ldja\ also called Tana-dowancj (“Land of Slirimps”), is 
a Diitcli island separated from the south coast of Celebes 
(East Indies) by a strait 8 miles wide, ■wbicb in the west 
monsoon is used by vessels bound for the Moluccas, the 
Philippines, and China "With a length of 46 miles and 
general breadth of 9, the area is estimated at 315 square 
miles Along the east side of the island is a belt of 
volcanic rock , the west side is of limestone or coialbne 
formation The highest point seems to be Haru on the 
east coast, but estimates of its altitude vary from 1000 to 
3000 feet There are no navigable nveis, and many of 
the streams dry up in the west monsoon Besides most of 
the ordinary tropical frmts, the cultivated plants comprise 
Indian corn, barley, jiotatoes, tobacco, coffee, and indigo, 
and among the trees are cocoanut and areng palms, kanari, 
ebony, and teak (the last considered the property of the 
Dutch G-overnment). Horses, buffaloes, goats, and sheep 
aie kept, and pigs and deer exist m a wild state The 
population of Saleiyer and dependencies, mainly a mixed 
race of Mancassars, Bugmese, and natives of Luvu and 
Buton, was in 1869 55,147, and in 1880 66,276 They use 
the Mancassar language, are for the most part nominally 
Mahommedans (though many heathen customs siiivive), 
and support themselves by agriculture, fishing, seafaring, 
trade, the preparation of salt (on the south coast), and the 
weaving of clothing materials Field work is largely 
performed by a servile class Eaw and prepared cotton, 
tobacco, trepang, tortoise-shell, cocoanuts and cocoanut 
oil, and salt are the principal articles of export 
The island is divided into nine regencies — ^Tanette, Batammata 
(Batangmata, including the foimer regency of Onto), Bnki, Mare- 
Mare, Bongya — all five in the noith — Bontobangung, Balia- bulo, 
Layolo, and Barambaraug— in the south Pauggiliyang or Benteng 
on the west coast, often called also Saleiyer, is the capital of the 
island It stands in 6“ 3' 3" S lat and 120° 31' 48" E long , and 
possesses the best haibonr on the whole coast, hemg protected by 
Pulo Pasi or Hog Island (also Sanwa or Pnlo Babi) To the 
Saleiyer group belong a variety of small islands, for the most part 
mimhabited — Tana JampSya (the laigest of all with a good anchor- 
age at Maimgi Bay), Gowang, Malimhn, &c Pievioiis to the Dutch 
occupation the Saleiyers were subject to the king of Temate 
SALEM, a British district of India, in Madras presi- 
dency, lying between 11° 1' and 12° 57' H lat and 77° 32' 
and 79° 5' E long It embraces an area of 7653 square 
miles, and is bounded on the H. by Mysore and North 
Arcot, on the S by Coimbatore and Tnchinopoly, on the E 
by Tnchinopoly and South and North Arcot, and on the W. 
by Coimbatore and Mysore. Except towards the south, 
the district is very hilly, with large plains lying between 
the several ranges. Salem is described as consisting of 
three distinct tracts of country, known as the Tdlaghfit, 
the Bfiramahfil, and the Bfilfighdt The Tfilagb4t is situated 
below the Eastern Chats on the level of the Carnatic gener- 
ally , the Bfiraniahfil includes the whole Salem face of the 
Ghats and a wide tract of country at their base , and the 
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BfiUgbfiit IS situated above the Gbats on the tableland of 
Mysore The western part of the district is very mountain- 
ous, some of the ranges attaining an elevation of between 
5000 and 6000 feet Amongst the chief ranges are the 
Sbevaroys, the Kalrdyans, the Melagins, the Kolbmalais, 
the Pachamalais, and the Yelagins The chief rivers are 
the Cauvery with its numerous tributaries, and the Pennar 
and Palar, the last, however, only flows through a few 
miles of the Tiiupatflr tdlul, situated in the nortb-w^estern 
comer of the district The forests are of considerable value 
and their area is loughly estimated at 2251 square miles 
The geological structuie of the district is mostly gneissic, 
with a few irruptive rocks in the form of trap dykes and 
granite veins Magnetic iron ore is common in the bill 
regions, and corundum and cbi ornate of iron are also 
obtainable The qualities of the soil differ very much , in 
the country immei.ately sui rounding the town of Salem a 
t.bm layer of calcareous and red loam generally prevails, 
through which quartz rocks appeal on the surface in many 
places The cbmate, owing to the great difference of 
elevation, varies considerably , on the bills it is cool and 
bracing, and for a great part of the year very salubiioiis , 
the average rainfall is about 38 inches Salem has about 
1400 miles of road, and the length of railway line within 
the district is 134 miles 

In 1881 the population was 1,599,695 (males 778,483, females 
821,112) , Hindus numbered 1,531,865, Mohammedans 61,092, 
and Chiistiaus 16,567 Besides Salem (see below), the capital, the 
district contains three other towns with a population exceeding 
10,000 each, viz , Daiingambadi (15,426), Tiiupatdi (14,278), and 
Shendamangalam (12,575) Of the total area of the district only 
1,283,190 acres were under cultivation in 1883-84 , but of these 
137,403 acres were twice ciopped The staple crops aie nee and 
ragi , othei important ciops are pulses and seeds The chief 
industry is weaving, which is earned on in almost eveiy laige town 
and village Caipets of gieat beauty and siqieiioi woikmanship aie 
made in the Salem jail Good non and steel are made, but only 
on a small scale The gross revenue of the district in 1883-84 was 
£260,364, the land-tax contnbuting £211,062 of the amount 
Though Salem has no connected history, theie aie few parts of 
Southern India that contain more spots of intoiest foi English 
students As at piesent composed it was acquired by the tieaty 
of peace with Tipu Sultan m 1792 and the partition treaty of 
Mysore in 1799 By the former the Tdlaghat and Baiamalull were 
ceded, and by the lattei the Bdldghdt, oi what is now the Osfir tdluh 

SALEM, cbief town of tbe above district, situated in 
ir 39' 10" N. lat and 78° 11' 47" E long, is a busy 
trading place, witb a considerable weaving industry It 
IS tolerably well built and is prettily situated on tbe river 
Tirumanimuttar, 900 feet above sea-level, in a long valley 
enclosed by tbe Sbevaroy bills, wbicb are 6 miles distant 
Tbe jiopulation of tbe town in 1881 was 50,667 (males 
24,684, females 26,083) 

SALEM, a city of tbe United States, capital of Essex 
county, Massachusetts, is built on a peninsula bet-ween 
North and South rivers, in 42° 31' 18" N lat and 70° 53' 
53" W. long , 16 miles north by east of Boston, on tbe 
eastern division of tbe Boston and Maine Railroad In tbe 
latter part of tbe 18tb and tbe early part of tbe 19tb cen- 
tury Salem was tbe seat of a flourisliing foreign commerce, 
especially with tbe East Indies, but, its comparatively shal- 
low harbour failing to accommodate the larger vessels of 
modem times, it has been supplanted by Boston and has to 
content itself with a good share of tbe coasting trade Its 
industrial activity has, on tbe other band, increased, and 
it now possesses steam cotton-mills, jute-factories, extensive 
tanneries, and various minor manufactories The main 
interest, however, of Salem consists in its historical and 
literary associations and tbe institutions by which they 
are represented Best known of these institutions is tbe 
Peabody Academy, founded in 1867 witb funds provided 
by tbe well-known philanthropist The academy at once 
purchased and refitted tbe East India Marine Hall, 'origin 
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ally built in 1824 by the East India Marine Society (1799), 
which consisted of captains and supercargoes who had 
doubled either Gape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the building now contains under the trusteeship of 
the academy the collections of the old East India Museum 
and those of the Essex Institute, illustrating the zoology, 
natmal history, and archeology of the county The ethno- 
graphical collections, such as that dealing with Corea, aie 
especially valuable The Amei ican Naturalist has been the 
organ of the academy since 1867 The Peabody Institute, 
not to be confounded with the academy, is in the village of 
Peabody (Danvers), about 2 miles distant from Salem and 
about midway between the house in which the philanthropist 
was born and the giave, in Harmony Grove cemetery, in 
which he was buried Plummer Hall, a fine building in 
Essex Street, erected in 185^ out of funds left to the 
Salem Athenseum by Miss Plummer, contains the libraries 
of the AtheuEeum, the Essex Institute (founded in 1848 
by the union of the Essex Historical and the Essex County 
Natural History Societies), and the Essex South District 
Medical Society, making an aggregate of 50,000 volumes 
Behind this hall is the fiame of the oldest church edifice 
in New England, erected in 1634 foi Eoger ‘Williams 
Other buildings of note in Salem are a State normal 
school, the city hall, the court-houses, the custom-house, 
in which Nathaniel Hawthorne once acted as surveyor of 
the poit, and several of the private houses (such as “Dr 
Grimshawe’s house,” the dwelling occupied for several 
years by Dr Peabody, Mrs Hawthorne’s father) which, 
while not exactly prototypes, have lent much of their 
verisimilitude to the localities of Hawthorne’s fiction 
The novelist was born at 21 Union Street Salem had 
34,117 inhabitants in 1870, and 27,563 in 1880. 

Naumkeag (Eel Land) was the Indian name of the district in 
which Salem stands, and is still used familiarly by the inhabitants 
The first house was built by Eogei Conan ts from Cape Ann in 1626, 
and two yeais latei a settlement was formed by John Endieott and 
called Salem, “ fiom the peace they had and hoped in it ” In 1630 
Governor John Winthrop introduced a large body of colonists from 
England, including the biave and beautiful Arabella Johnson, 
daughtei of the eail of Lincoln, who died shoitly afterwaids In 
1661 the Quakeis were persecuted at Salem, and m 1692 the town 
was the scene of Cotton 'blather’s terrible proceedings against witch- 
ciaft nineteen peisons were hanged on Gallows HiIL and Giles Cory 
was piessed to death It was in Salem that in 1774 the house of 
1 epi esentati ves of Massachusetts i esolved themselves mto a sovei eign 
political powei The town obtained a city cliaitei m 1836 Eew 
cities of the United States have given more emment men to the 
world Timothy Pickering, seeietaiy of state (1795-1800), Geneial 
Isiael Putnam, F T Waid of China celebiity, John Kogeis and 
"W "W Story the sculptors, Bowditch and B Peirce the astro- 
nomeis and inatheniaticians, Maiia S Cummins the novelist, W. 
PI Piescott the histoiiaii, and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

SALEM, a city of the Hnitecl States, the county seat of 
Salem county, New Jersey, on a small stream of tbe same 
name, by which it has steam communication with Phil- 
adelphia (on the Delaware), 44 miles distant to the north- 
north-east by rail While Salem depends mainly on the 
agricultural prosperity of the surrounding district, it also 
contains foundries and machine-shops, fruit-canning estab- 
lishments, glass-ware factories, oil-cloth factories, <fec. The 
population was 3052 in 1850, 4555 in 1870, and 5056 m 
1880 

A colony settled on the site of Salem in 1641 was replaced by a 
Swedish fort, and this passed through the Dutch to the English 
One of the Quakeis who in 1673 bought Lord Berkeley’s half of 
New Jersey gave the place its piesent name and restored the settle- 
ment, which in 1682 was declared a port of entry In 1778 the 
town was plundered by Colonel Manhood 

SALEM, a city of the United States, the capital of 
Oregon, in Marion county, on the east bank of Willamette 
liver, 53 miles south of Portland by the Oregon and 
California Railroad It lies in a fertile prairie district, 
adorned with copses, and possesses a good source of water- 
power in Mill Creek. The capitol, a rather imposing edifice 
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with a tower 180 feet high, erected in 1875-76, occupies a 
fine site above the city, other public buildings are tbe 
WiUamette University (Methodibt), which grants degree'^ 
in medicine, science, and general literature, the opera-house, 
the Roman Catholic school for guh, the State penitentiary, 
and State schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind 
Lumber, woollen goods, flour, leather, brass castings, furni- 
ture, Imseed oil, and building materials are the chief articles 
of manufacture and trade The population was 2538 in 
1880 Settled in 1834, incorporated m 1853, Salem be- 
came the State capital in 1860 

SALEP (Arab saliUh, Gr opX‘''s), a drug extensively used 
m the East as a nervine restoiative and fattener, and also- 
much prescribed in paralytic affections, probably owed its 
origmal popularity to the belief in the so-called “ doctrine 
of signatures ” In Europe it is chiefly used as a demulcent 
drink, but is also supposed to possess nutrient properties ; 
it may be employed witb advantage in inflammatory condi- 
tions of the mucous membrane, as in bronchitis, diarrhoea, 
cystitis, and other urinary disorders It consists of the 
tuberous roots of various species of O') dm and Eulopkia, 
which are decorticated, washed, heated until horny in ap- 
pearance, and then carefully dried The most important 
constituent of salep is a kind of mucilage which it yields 
to cold water to the extent of 48 per cent This mucilage 
in Its chemical reactions is more nearly allied to cellulose 
than to gum, since when dry it is readily soluble in 
ammoniacal solution of copper , when boiled with mtric 
acid it yields oxahc hut not mucic acid. Salep also con- 
tains sugai and albumen, and when fresh traces of a volatile 
oil j dried at 100“ 0 it yields 2 per cent of ash, chiefly the 
phosphates and chlorides of potassium and calcium 

Salep was formeily imported mto Europe from the Levant, hut 
m 1760 the French chemist Geoffrey discovered, its true nature and 
showed how it might he prepared from the species of Orchis indi- 
genous to France That used m Germany is obtained fiom plants 
growing wild in the Taunus Mountains, the Westerwald, the Ehon, 
the Odenwald, and Fianconia Grecian salep is chiefly collected 
in Macedonia. In Asia Minor the tubers are collected near Melassa 
and Mughla, and about 380 tons are annually exported from 
SmjTma The salep of the Bombay market, which is imported 
principally from Persia, Cahnl, and northern India, occurs in three 
forms, palmate, large ovoid, and small ovoid tubers on strings, all 
more or less horny and translucent Salep is also produced on the 
Nilgiri (Neilgheriy) Hills and in Ceylon Besides the above-men- 
tioned forms, elongated cylindrical tubers, usually m pairs and 
undecorticated, are occasionally met with The palmate tubers are 
tbe most highly esteemed, being valued at ten rupees per pound. 
This variety is known in the Bombay market as Persian salep It 
IS probably derived chiefly from 0 latifolm, L , although 0 maew- 
lata, L , 0 saccifera, Brongn , and 0 cmopsea, L , also afford pal- 
mate tubers The species known to yield ovate salep are 0 mascida, 
0. Mono, 0 pyramidalis, 0 mtulata, 0 mihtaiis, 0 conophora, 
L , and 0 longicruns. Link All these species are natives of the 
gi eater paitof central and southern Europe, Turkey, the Caucasus, 
and Asia Mmoi, 0 latifoha extendmg to western India and Tibet 
and 0 coiu^sea to the Amur, in the extreme east of Asia Salep is 
not easily reduced to powder, being both hard and tough, and is 
theiefore usually ground between millstones This difficulty is 
said to be lessened if tbe salep is first soaked in cold water until soft 
and then rapidly dried As the pmvdcr does not mix readily with 
water, the authors of Pharmacographia, (2d ed p 656) recommend 
that it shoxdd be first mixed witb parts of rectified spirits of 
wine (brandy or other strong spirit would answer equally well), 
40 parts of cold water being then added quickly and tbe mixture 
boded In these proportions salep affords a thick jelly. 

SALERNO, a city of Italy and the chief town of a pro- 
vince of its own name (formerly Principato Citenore), is 
heantifuUy situated on the west coast 34 miles south-east of 
Naples, and presents a fine appearance with the rums of its 
old Norman castle on an eminence 905 feet above the sea 
and its background of graceful limestone hills The town 
walls were destroyed in the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury , the seaward portion has given place to the Gorso 
Garibaldi, the principal promenade Among the con- 
spicuous buildmgs are the theatre, the prefecture, and the 
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cathedral of St Matthew (whose Tiones were brought fxom ' 
Pfestum to Salerno in 954), begun in 107 6 by Eobert Gins- 
card and conseciated in 1084 by Gregory 7II In front 
IS a beautiful quadrangular court (112 by 102 feet), sur- 
rounded by arcades formed of twenty-eight ancient pillars 
mostly of granite , and the middle entrance into the church 
is closed by a lemarbable bronze door of 11th or 12th 
centmy Byzantine woik. The nave and two aisles end m 
apses Two magnificent marble ambos, the larger dating 
from 1175, several specimens of ancient mosaic, and the 
tombs of Giegory VII and Queen Margaret of Duxazzo 
deserve to be mentioned. In the crypt is a bronze statue 
of St Matthew The lofty aqueduct, one of whose arches 
13 now used by the railway, is a building of 1320 , the 
present water-supply is provided by a caual formed m 1865 
A fine port constructed by Giovanni da Procida in 1260 
was destroyed when Naples became the capital of the king- 
dom, and remained blocked with sand till after the nmfica- 
tion of Italy A series of works, especially those decreed 
m 1880, have provided an mner harbour of 40 acres (depth 
12 to 22 feet), an outer harbour (22 to 25 feet), and wharves 
to the extent of 4468 feet In 1884 180 vessels (29,078 
tons) entered and 173 (28,069) cleaied Silk and cotton 
spinning are the principal mdustnes. The population was 
19,905 in 1870 and 22,328 (commune, 31,245) m 1881. 

A Roman colony was fonndecl at Saleino (Saleinum) in 194 b o to 
keep the Piceutmes in check, but the city makes no figure m liistoiy 
till after the Lombaid conquest Dismantled by oidei of Charle- 
magne, it hecame in the 9fch century the capital of an mdependent 
prmcipahty, the iival of that of Benevento, and was surrounded by 
strong foit^oations The Lombaid princes, who had frequently 
defended their city against the Saracens, succumbed befoie Eobeit 
Gmscaid, who took the castle after an eight months’ siege and made 
Salerno the capital of his new teiiitoiy The lemoval of the conit 
to Palermo and the sack of the city by the empeior Heniy VI in 
1194 put a stop to its development The position which the medical 
school of the CiYitas Hippociatica (as it called itself on its seals) 
held in mediffival times lias been desciibed under Medicine, vol 
3 lv PP 806-S07. Saleino unireisity, founded in 1150, and long 
one of the great seats of learning in Italy, was closed in 1817 

SALES, Francois pe (1567-1622), see vol. ix p. 695. 

SALFORD ^ee Manchestee, vol xv p 459 sq; 

SALIOIN, the bittei principle of willow bark, was dis- 
covered by Leroux in 1831. It exists in most species of 
3ahx and Populm, and has been obtained to the extent 
of 3 or 4 per cent from the hark of S hehx and S 
pentancha. Aecordmg to Herberger, the bark of the 
yonng blanches affords salicm in larger proportion than 
that of the trunk and contains less of the other ingredients 
which interfere with its extraction Sahcin is prepaied 
from a decoction of the bark by first precipitating the 
tannin by milk of lime, then evaporating the filtrate to a 
soft extract, and dissolving out the salicm by alcohol 
As met with in commerce it is usually in the form of 
glossy white scales or needles It is neutial to test paper, 
inodorous, unaltered by exposuie to the air, and has a 
persistently bittei taste It is soluble in about 30 parts 
of alcohol or water at the ordinary temperature, and in 
0 7 of boiling water or in 2 parts of boiling alcohol, and 
more freely m allraliue liquids It is also soluble in acetic 
acid without alteration, but is insoluble in chloroform 
and benzol From pliloridzin it is distinguished by its 
ammomacal solution not becoming coloured when exposed 
to the air Cold sulphuric acid dissolves salicm, forming 
a bright red solution When sahcin is heated with sul- 
jihiiric acid and potassium bichromate, sahcylic aldehyde 
(G^HjjOg) IS formed, which possesses the odour of meadow- 
sweet flowers {Spirma ITlmaria, L ) 

Sahcin is chiefly used in medicine as an antipyretic in 
acute rheumatism, for which it is given m doses of 5 to 
30 grains Its action is less poweiful than that of Sali- 
cylic Aero ((7 V .), and its depressing effect on the circulation 
IS less marked It is also given for headache and for ague. 
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Sahcin is a glueoside, having tke composition OigHigOj, and is 
not precipitated by the alkaloidal reagents It has been piepared 
aitificially fiom helicin, synthesized from sodium, salicyl-aldehyde, 
and aeeto-chlorhydrose, being the fiist glueoside that has been aiti- 
ficially pi epaied (joi« a jS'oc , 1884, p 439) Accoidmg to 

Binz, it may be split up by digestion mtli emulsm oi saliva into 
salicylic alcohol (saligenol, 0 ^ 11802 ) and glucose , heating it gently 
with dilate sulphuiic acid pioduces a similai effect Salicylic 
alcohol is eonveited by oxidizmg agents into salicylic acid This 
acid IS foimed when salicm is taken internally, since salicm is 
ehminated fiom the system paitly in the foim of salicylic and 
sahcylmie acids, and partly as saligenin 

SALIC LAW, AND OTHER BARBARIAN LaWS The (1) 
Zex Saltca is one of those Teutonic laws of the early 
Middle Ages which are known as leges barbm orwm, among 
which we also reckon the (2) Lex Pipuariorum or Rihuari- 
oruni, (3) Ewa {Lex) Francorum Chamavorum, (4) Lex 
Almiannorum, (6) Lex Bajuvanorum, (6) Lex Fnsionum, 
(7) Lex Anghorum et Weiinorum, he., Thuringorum^ (8) 
Lex Saxomm, (9) Leges Anglo-Saxonum, (10) Lex Bur- 
gundionmn, (10a) Lex Bomana Burgundionum, (11) Lex 
W%sigoihorum, (11a) Brevianum Alanci, (llh) Fehetum 
Theodonci, (12) Leges Langobardorum, and to a certain 
extent (13) Leges Walhss. All these laws may m general 
be desciibed as codes of piocedure and of rights, which 
regulated for some indefinite period the internal affaiis of 
the several Teutonic tribes whose names they bear 

(1) The Fahc Laiu originated with the Salian Franks, 
often simply called Salians, the chief tribe of that con- 
glomeration of Teutomc peoples known as Franks {g,v) 
The latter first appear m histoiy about 240 (Vopisc , Yit. 



Aurel, o. 7), after which date we find them carrying _ on 
an almost uninterrupted struggle with the Roman empire, 
till 486, when they finally established a kingdom of their 
own m provinces which had previously been considered 
Roman, The Salian Franks first appear under their specific 
name in 358, when they had penetrated westwards as far 
as Toxandria (Texandria, now Tessenclcrloo, in Limburg, 
the region to the south and west of the lower Meuse), 
where they were subdued by the emperor Julian (Ammian,, 
xvn. 8). As regards their previous history nothing is 
known with certainty, though it seems probable that the 
Franks who occupied the Batavian island c. 290, and were 
there conquered in 292 by Constantins Chlorus {Paneg 
vneerti avBi, c, 4), and thence transplanted into Gaul, 
were the Sahan Franks. We find, moreover, such un 
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mistakable evidence of a connexion between the Sigambri 
and the Sain ^ that the latter are by some regarded as the 
descendants of the Sigambii whom Tiberius removed m 
Sec from their home on the right bank of the Ehine^ 
and it IS argued that he did not transform them into the 
Gngerni, nor place them on the Merwede, a stream and 
locahty near Dordrecht and Z^vijndrecht, but transplanted 
them into the region now called the Velnwe, between the 
Utrecht Yecht and the Eastern Yssel, where the Eomans 
probably made of them what the Batavi had been for 
years past — their allies — ^perhaps on the same condition as 
the latter, who merely furnished the Eomans with men 
and arms This accounts for the Sigambrian cohort m 
the Thracian War m 26 a d Some think, however, that 
the Sahans were a sejiarate tribe of the Franks who merely 
coalesced with the Sigambri (comp. Watterich, Die G&r- 
manen des Rheins , Waitz, Y&fass , ii 24) In 431 the 
Frankish (Salic) king Chlodio (Chlojo, Chlogio), said to 
have been a son (or the father) of Merovech, the founder 
of the Merovingian dynasty (Greg Tur , u 9), took Cam- 
brai and advanced his dominion as far as the Somme 
(Greg, lb , Sid Apoll, v 211 sq\ though stiU acknow- 
ledging Eoman supremacy Childerich reigned from 457 
to 481, and resided at Tournai, where his grave was dis- 
covered in 1653 His son Clovis (Ohio vis, Chlodovech) 
m 486 extended his empiie to the Seine (Greg Tur, ii 
43, 27) For an account of him, see vol ix pp 528, 529 
We have very few means of ascertaining when the 
Sahc Law^ was compiled, and how long it remained in 
force Our knowledge of the code is derived — (i ) from 
ten texts, preserved in a comparatively large number of 
manuscripts, chiefly written in the 8th and 9th centuries , 
(li ) from allusions to a Sahc Law in various charters and 
other documents But the Latin texts do not contain the 
original Sahc Law This is clear (a) from the allusions 
we find in them to a " Lex Salica ” and “ Antiqua Lex,” 
which can haidly be anything but references to another 
and earlier Lex Salica , {h) from a certain pecuharity and 
awkwardness in the construction of the Latin, which, 
though it IS so-called Merovingian, and therefore very 
corrupt, would have been different if the texts were original 
compilations , (c) from a number of words, found m nearly 
every paragraph of certain groups of the MSS , and now 
known as “ Malberg glosses,” which are evidently the re- 
mains of a vernacular Salic Law, and ajipear to have been 
retained in the Latin versions, in some cases because the 
translators seemed doubtful as to whether their Latin terms 
correctly rendered the meaning of the original, in other 
cases because these words had become legal terms, and 
indicated a certam fine. We do not know whether the 
original Frankish law-book was ever reduced to writmg, or 
merely retained in, and handed down to posterity from, 
the memory of some persons charged with the preservation 
of the law All that we know of such an original is con- 
tained in a couple of prologues (apparently later than the 
texts themselves) found in certain MSS of the existing 


^ “Detonsus Vaclialim [the river Waal] bibat Sicamber” (Sid 
Apoll , Caron , xin. 31) “ Ut Salras jam rura colat flexosque Sicambn 

In falcem curvent gladios” (Clandian, De Zaude Stolio , i 222) 
According to the Qesta Franc , c 1, the Franks at one time inhabited 
the town of Sicambria The earliest Frankish kings, who were 
undoubtedly kings of the Salian Franks, are often called Sigambri, 
and always with the object of honouring them. St Eemigius, when 
he baptized Clovis, exhorted him, “Mitis depone colla Sicamber” 
(Gieg Tur, 11 31) Venantius Fortnnatns (vi 4) says to Bong Chan- 
bert, “ Cum sis progenitus clara de gente Sygamber ” For further 
evidence, comp Waitz, Verfass , ii 22 sq 
^ The origin of the name Salicus, Salius, is uncertain It is not 
improbable that it was derived from the river Yssel, called m the 
Middle Ages Isloa, Hisloa, Isla, Isela, Isalia The region about 
Deventer, in the east of Holland, is still called Salland, though it is 
nowhere expressly said that the Salians ever hved there 
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Latm versions One of them states that four men ‘‘ in 
viUis quae ultra Eenum sunt per tres malios (judicial as- 
I semblies) convenientes, omnes causarum origines sollicite 
discutiendo traetantes, judicium decreverunt,” which must 
refer to a period before 358, as in that year the Sahan 
Franks had already crossed the Rhine and occupied the 
Batavian island and Toxandna Another prologue says 
that the Salic Law was compiled {dictar^ while the Franks 
were still heathens (therefore before 496), and afterwards 
emended by Clovis, Childebert, and Chlotar Nor can it 
be stated with ceitainty when the Latin translations which 
we now possess were made, but it must have been after 
Clovis had extended his power as far as the Loire (486-507), 
as in chapter 47 the boundaries of the Frankish empire 
are stated to be the Carbonaria Silva (in southern Belgium 
between Tournai and Li6ge) and the Loire ® 

There exist five Latin recensions, more or less different 
(i ) The earhest of the code (handed down in four hISS. 
with httle difference, and very likely compiled shortly after 
Clovis extended his empire to the Loire) consists of sixty- 
five chapters (with the Malberg glosses) In the course 
of the 6th century a considerable number of chapter s 
appear to have been added (under the title of "edicts” 
or " decrees ”), some of which are ascribed to Clovis, and 
the remainder to his successors before the end of the cen- 
tury. One of them (chap 78) may with some certainty bo 
ascribed to Hilpeiic (c 674), Some others seem to have 
origmated with Childebert I and Chlotar I (whose joint 
reign lasted from 511 to 558), and aie known collectively 
as "Pactus Childeberti et Chlotharii ” From internal evi- 
dence we may infer that this first version dates from a time 
when Christianity had not yet become general among the 
Franks (ii ) Two MSS contain a second recension, having 
the same sixty-five chapters (with the Malberg glosses) as 
the first, but with numerous interpolations and additions, 
which pomt to a later period Especially may this be said 
of the paragraph (in chap 13) which pronounces fines on 
mairiages b^etween near relatives, and which is presumed 
to have been embodied in the Lex Salica from an edict of 
Childebert II issued in 596 In chapter 55 paragraphs 
SIX and seven speak of a "basihca,” of a "basihca sancti- 
ficata,” and of a "basilica ubi requiescunt rehqmse,” but 
it IS more than doubtful whether we have here any evi- 
dences of Christianity, though a later recension (the fourth) 
altered "basihca” into "ecclesia,” the "rehquise” into 
" reliquiae sanctorum,” and thereby gave a decidedly Chris- 
tian aspect to the clause (ui ) A third recension is con- 
tained m a gioup of nine MSS. (divided into two classes), 
three of which have the same text (with the Malberg 
glosses) as the MSS of the fiist and second recensions, 
divided, however, systematically into ninety-nme chapters, 
while the other six MSS have the same nmety-nine 
chapters, with very httle difference, but without the Mal- 
berg glosses This text seems to have been arranged in 
Pippin's or Charlemagne’s reign (c 765-779) The clause 
on marriages between near relatives mentioned above is 
not found in this recension On the other hand, we find 
in chapter 55 ( = 77) fines pronounced on the murder of a 
presbyter and deacon (no bishop yet mentioned), while Eie 
SIX MSS. of the second class do not contain chapter 99 
(" De Chrenecruda ”), but merely say that the symbolism 
.described in that chapter had been observed in heathen 
tunes, and was to be no longer in force (iv ) The fourth 
version (handed down in a great number of MSS , and 
embodying in seventy chapters substantially the whole of 
the previous versions) is usually called Lex Salica Eon&rir- 
data, as the text bears traces of having been emended (by 
Charlemagne), which operation seems to have consisted in 

® Some explain Ligens to be the river Leye, a branch of the Scheldt, 
in which case the compilation would fall between a. 453 and 486 
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eliminating tlie Malbexg glosses from the text, correcting 
tlie Latin, omitting a certain number of paragraphs, and 
inserting some new ones In chapter 56 the bishop is 
mentioned with the piesbyter and the deacon, (v ) Finally, 
we have a fifth text, w^hich seems an amalgamation of the 
previous recensions, more especially of the second, third, 
and fourth, but heie and there with considerable dijBferences. 
It was pubhshed m 1557, at Basel, by Bas Joh Herold 
[Originuw. ac Germamcwwn A7itiquiiatum Libn) , but no 
trace of the Fulda and other MSS which the editor says 
that he used has hitheito been found 

The Salic code consists of enactments legarding procedure in 
lawsuits (chaps 1, 18, 26, 37, 46-53, 56, 57, 60), judicial fines and 
penalties for vaiious kinds of theft and kidnapping (2-8, 10-12, 21- 
23, 27, 28, 33-36, 38-40, 55, 61), for offences, injmies, &c , to pei- 
sons, animals, and pioperty (9, 15-17, 19, 20, 24, 25, 29-32, 36, 
41-43, 64, 65) , at regulates the “weigeld” (a woid found only in 
the text published by Heiold , all the other texts have leodAS, 
people, associate of the people) of all classes of peisons living 
undei the Sake Law (41-43, 54, 63), the share of the kmdied in 
the composition foi homicide (58-62), the devolution of pioperty 
and inheritance (59), migration fiom one village to auothei (45), &c 
The Salic Law speaks of— (a) fieehorn pei&ons {ingenmis Pianeus, 
Sahcus Ftmcus), with a weigeld of 200 sohdi, which was tiipled 
when such a person seived m the aimy, and the lattei amount again 
tiipled when the pierson killed nas an officer of the king , (b) seifs 
(leh or Uti), who enjoyed peisonal fieedom though belonging to 
some mastei, and (c) piieri tecjis (piobably seifs in the service of 
the king), both with a weigeld of 100 sohdi , {d) the Roman popu- 
lation, not yet placed on the same footing with the Francus {fos- 
sessores with a weigeld of 100 solidi , triiutam, peihaps=co?n?w, 
mth a wergeld of 621 sohdi) , (c) slaves (sei vi), with a wergeld of 
30 sohdi , and a variety of other persons belonging to one oi other 
of these classes (jiiier cntvttus, class a , porcdnus, faber fei rarius, 
minfex, kc , class s) An aristocracy is not mentioned. The 
people lived together in villages (chap 45) , they exeicised agin- 
cultuie and leaied cattle (2-5, 27, ko ) , they hunted and fished 
(6, 83) , vineyards and gardens weie known to tliem (27, 6, &c ) , 
and goldwoik and iron woik aie mentioned (10) The chief of 
the state was a king , his officeis included the grafio, who was chief 
of a pagus (shue), saceimo, chief of a hunched (both with a 
Aveigeld of 600 sohdi , the lattei could also be a jizce? regis, m 
which case he had a weigeld of 800 sohdi) , tJiiviigimts oi ceziten- 
amis, chief of a bundled, hut piobably elected by the people fiom 
among themselves, as Ins wergeld seems to have been the oidinaiy 
one The judicial assembly was called mallus, the place wheie it as- 
sembled the party 111 a suit gamaUus, the councillor of the 

raolizzielurgus, an ofiicer who had to advise upon the sen- 
tence to be pronounced, and to value the property in question. 

The famous clause m the Salic Law hy which, it is 
commonly said, women are precluded from succession to 
the throne, and which alone has become known in course 
of time as the Salic Law, is the fifth paragraph of chapter 
59 (with the rubric “De Alodis”), in which the succession 
to private 23roperty is legulated The chapter opens with 
four (five) paragrajphs in which it is enacted that — (1) if 
a man died without male issue, his mother (so in fiist 
recension , the second to fifth have “pater ant mater”) would 
succeed to the inheiitance (in heieditatem suecedat) , (2) 
faihng her (the father and mother), his brother (brothers) 
or sister (sisteis), (3) failing these, the sister of the mother, 
(4) when there was no sister of the mother, the sisteis 
(sister) of the father , and (5), failing these, the nearest 
relative After this the fifth paragiajih leads as follows . — 
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im contentio sus- 
citatur, non per 
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pita dividantnr 


r Text reads “ propnetas pei veaiat ’’ 


It seems clear that the fiist four paragraphs of the 
chapter, which admit women to a share in the inheritance, 
refer to movable property, and that, by the fifth 

paragraph, the inheritance of land, was exclusively confined 
to males. We know that this exclusion of women from 
landed property was hardly a ride anywhere in the 
Frankish empire, and certainly not in the 6th century, 
but it obtained more or less afterwards, especially during 
the feudal period, when all the owners of landed jirojierty 
(^ e , the tenants of fiefs) were liable to militaiy service 
We do not know when this exclusion of women from 
landed property began first to be apphed and extended to 
an exclusion from the succession of thiones, as we do not 
read of such a notion until the middle of the 14th century 
during the controversy between Edward III and Phili]p 
of YMois, when it was alleged to be derived from the 
Salic Law. It wiU be observed that the word Sahca is 
not found in the oldest existing recension, but appeals 
first m the second text, which some would ascribe to the 
end of the 6th century For is the word found in the 
corresponding paragraph (56,4) of the Lex Ripuana, which 
was based on the Salic Law. This addition (retained in 
all the other recensions, also in the so-called Lex Emen- 
date) was no doubt made for some purpose, but we do not 
know whether it was made by a scribe, nor what parti- 
cular notion it was intended to convey, nor whether it was 
this special word which gave rise to the idea of women 
being precluded from the succession of thrones. 

The vauous texts of the Lex Sahca, airanged in paiallel columns, 
with a commentaiy on the Malbeig glosses, weie published in 
1880, under the title Lex Sahca the Ten Texts zjuzth the Glosses, 
aivdthaLex Emondata, eA J H He&sels, •with notes on the Fiankish 
woids m the Lex Sahca by H Kein, 4to, Loudon, 1880 , oomp 
also Geo Waitz, JDas alte Eecht der salzschen F) anken, 8vo, Kiel, 
1846, Rud ^6km, Die flank Beichs-und GeritUs-Veifassung, 8vo, 
Weimai, 1871 ; Paidessiis, Loi Sahque, 4to, Pans, 1848 

Having treated of the Salic Law somewhat minutely, 
we need only say a few words about each of the other 
leges barharorum, as they all jnesent somewhat similai 
features, and hardly differ except in the time of their 
compilation, the amount of fines, the number and natuie 
of the Climes, the number, lank, duties, and titles of the 
officers, <fec 

(2) The Ripiuinan Law, oi Law of the Eipuauan Flanks {Lex 
Ripuaria ox Riboaria, L Rigpuariorum ox Ribim lorwvi, L Ripit- 
ariensis oi RidmanensiF), or inhabitants of the iivor-banks, was 
in force among the East or Rhenish Eianks in the Provmcia 
Rihuana, also called Dueatus or Pagus Rihuarius (see vol ix p 
723), of winch Cologne was the chief town It has much in 
common with the Salic Law , in fact, chapters 32-64 are, with the 
exception of some necessaiy modifications and additions, merely a 
lepetition of the corresponding chapteis of the Salic Law, and oven 
follow the same aiiangemeiit, so that this pait of the code is haidly 
anything hut the Salic Law levised by Older of the kings ol 
Austiasia Piofessoi Sohin (whose edition, published in 1883 in 
Mon Germ Sist , Legg , vol v part 2, is based on nearly foity 
MSS , wiitten between the 8tli and the 11th centmy) divides the 
eiglity-nine chapters of tins code into foiu distinct poitions, ascrib- 
ing the fiist portion (chaps 1-31), which contains onaotments not 
met with in the Salic Law, to the first pait of the 6tli century, the 
second (chaps 32-64) to the second part of the same coiituiy (c 
675), the tliird (chaps 65-79) to the 7th centmy, and the foui'th 
(chaps 80-89) to the beginning of the 8tli century This losult 
practically agrees with the statements found in a prologue in certain 
MSS, (which contain some of the haibarian codes), where it is said 
that the “Leges Francorum (5=Lex Ripuanorum), Alamaunorum, 
et Bajuvaiioium ” were compiled at Chfilons-sur-Marne at the dicta- 
tion of Thieiiy I, (511-534), by wise men learned in the law of his 
kingdom, and that the codes wore afterwaids revised and amended 
by Ohildehert I , Ohlotar I., and Dagohert. Charlemagne pi omul- 
gated some additional chapters to the Ripuanan Law in 803 {Mon. 
Geivn Hist , Legg , i 117). We may hoie ohseive that the Salic 
and Ripuanan Laws were to some extent introduced into England 
by the Noiman Conquest, as appears fiom the Laws of Henry I , 
wheie we find enactments '‘secundum Legem Saheam” and “ secun- 
dum Legem Ripuariam” ; comp Leg Hen. L, capp 87, §§ 9, 10, 
11 (word for word=L Sal , tit 4S), 89, 90 § 4 ( = L. Rip., 70), 
aud83§5(=L Sal , tit 56 § 4). 
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(3) "Witli the Ripuaiian Law the Le,x Fi aiico, unv Chammoi uni is 
intimately connected The two MSS in Mhicli it is pie&eived call 
it “ ISTotitia vel commemoiatio de ilia ewa (law) quce &e ad Amorem 
hahet ” Amoi is the di&tiict called Haniailant, Hainalant, Ham- 
melant, Hamuland, in the 9th centuiy This name was deiived 
fiom the Chamavi, a German state mentioned by Tacitus {Ann , 
xiii 55 , Getni , c 33, 34), which aftei wards constituted a pait ol 
the Fiaukish empue In the 9th centuiy Hamalantwas a part 
of the Pagus Rihuaiioium The whole code consists of only foity- 
eight short paiagiaphs, which aie appaiently nothmg but state- 
ments made in answei to the ‘ ' nussi dominici ” whom Chailemagne 
despatched to the various nations of his empire to inquire into then 
condition and to codify then respective laws It may theiefoie 
be aseiibed to the beginning of the 9th centuiy (802 oi 803) 
Piofessoi Sohmhas published it as an appendix to the Lex Eipuaiia 
{Mon Gemi Hist, Legg , vol v pait 2, p 269) 

(4) The Lex Alamannoruvi was (accoidiug to the prologue men- 
tioned above) first compiled by the East-Fiankish kmg Thierry 
(511-534), and after wards improved and renewed by Ghildebeit I 
(511-558), Chlotai I (558), and Dagobert I (622-638) Although 
not much lehance can be placed on this statement, the leseaiches 
of Professor Meikel, who edited the code from forty-eight MSS 
{Mon Get m Hist , Le^g , vol iii ), show that some kmd of code 
called Pactus (of which he pubhshed three fiagments) was com- 
piled for the Alamanni in the reign of Chlotai I (537-561) Under 
Chlotai II (613-622) a moie eomjilete code, consisting of seventy- 
five ehapteis, was compiled, which ivas revised undei Dagobeit 
(628) and augmented with ehapteis 76-97 , it was again alteied 
and augmented under the Alamannic duke Landfrid (d 730), whose 
work Meikel calls Lex Alamannoi um Lantfi idana, and finally aug- 
mented in the Caiolingian peiiod (hence called Lex Alamannoi um. 
Kmolina siue lefoimata), perhaps eaily in the 9th centuiy The 
code consists of 97 (in some MSS 98, 99, 105, and 107) chapters, 

(6) The Lex Bajumi lorum, oi Foetus Bauai orum, had the same 
origin as the Lex Alamannouim, if we accept the somewhat un- 
reliable statement of the prologue spoken of above It seems 
lobable that some kind of code was compiled for the Bavaiians 
uiiiig the leigns of Clovis’s sons Those paragraphs which treat 
of ecmesiastical affairs and the position of the Bavarian dukes to- 
waids the Frankish kmgs (tit ii chap xx § 3) have cleaily been 
inserted in Dagobert’s time, if not latei. There is a great similaiity 
between, certain provisions of the Bavarian and the Alamannic 
codes, and also some paragraphs of the foimei have been derived 
fiom the earliest recension of the Lex ’Wisigothomm Some addi- 
tions were made by Duke Thassilo II (763-775), some by Ohaile- 
magno (803), some by King Louis {c 906), and, finally, some by 
Duke Henry II (end of 10th century). The emperor Henry III 
IS alleged to have granted the law of the Bavarians to the Hunga- 
iians in 1044 It consists of twenty-one chapters, each containing 
several paiagiaphs. Piofessoi Meikel distmgnishes three different 
leeensions of the code and various additions, which he edited in 
1863 fiom thiity-five MSS for the Mon Gem Hist, Legg, ui. 
P 183 sq 

(6) For Lex Fnsionum, see vol ix p 789 

(7) The Lex Angliot um et TFerinoi um, hoc est, Thunngorum, con- 
sists of seventeen chapters Early editions of this code contamed 
some legal decisions identical with those of Judge Wlemaius in 
the appendix to the Lex Frisionum (L Angl Jnd "Wlem , 1, 2, 6, 
7 = L Fiis , 22, §§ 64, 65, 86 , Addit , i 18), fiom which ciicuin- 
staiice it was mfeired that the compilation, oi at least the leYLSion, 
of both codes took place at one and the same time (802-803) But 
Richthofen, who edited the work in Mon Germ Hist (Legg , 
v p 103), and who rejects these legal decisions of Wlemaius as not 
belonging to this code at all, is of opinion (p 115) that the code 
was not wiitten even at the end of the 9th centuiy Opmions have 
differed also as to the region wheie the law originated Some 
ascribe it to the Angh and Weiini, who inhabited the Holstem and 
Schleswig regions , others attribute it to Thuimgia proper , and 
in more recent times it has been asciibed to Thuimgia on the left 
hank of the Rhine ( = South Holland, Brabant, &c ) It was also 
argued that the code must have oiuginated in a region wheie Fiisian 
and Frankish elements had become mixed, both in language and 
in law, and wheie the Frankish preponderated That the code 
oi’igmaxed in South Holland was inferred from its agieement in 
some 1 espects mth the Lex Chamavornm, which ori^ated m the 
region of the lower Rhine and the Yssel And the law may have 
come to be in force among the allied tubes on the Elbe m noithem 
Thuimgia, even though it ouginated in South Holland If it 
originated in Thmingia, it must have been transplanted to the 
Holstein and Schleswig regions, and it was used by the Danes, 
as is clear fiom Canute bringing it over to England when he con- 
quered the country m 1013 ^ But m England the code was 
simply called “ Lex 'Werinorum, h e , Thuringoium,” hut no longer 
“ Angloi'um,” as the Danes called the whole Anglo-Saxon popnla- 

r Comp Canutt Gonsht de Foresta, o 33, ‘ Bmendet secundum pretium 
liomims mediocns, quod secundum Legem Wermorum, t e , Tkurmgorum [=L 
Angl and Werm , i 2] est 200 solidoium " 


tion which they had conquered “Angh,” and the law vhich they 
found in foice “Lex Anglorum” (Legg Edw Couf , c 30) Hence 
it has been concluded that vhat was called in England LexDauorum 
is nothing but the Lex Wennonim When the Yoimaus con<|uered 
England m 1066 they soon lecoguized that this Lex Danoium and 
the Laiv of the Norwegians (Lex Noiicoium or Noiwegeusium), vho 
had migiated to England m eailiei times, were piactically one and 
the same Hence William I , declaring that the population vhich 
he had hi ought ovei uith him from Normandy vere also oiiginally 
Noiuegians, lesolved to abiogate the Anglo-Saxon lavs and to leave 
only that of the Danes in foice (Legg Edw Gonf , c 30), — a plan 
which only the most peiseieimg entreaties of the Anglo-Saxon 
haions could induce him to abandon The latest edition of this 
code (1875) is by K F von Richthofen, who is decidedly against 
the South Holland ongin of the law 

(8) The Lex Scumiim consists of nineteen ehapteis or sixty-six 
ai tides or paragraphs, and appears to be composed of three essential 
parts, the oldest of w'hich (aits 1-23) seems to have existed before 
the later additions known as the Capitnlaie Paderbornense (de 
partihus Saxonise) of 785 (oi 777) and the Capitulare Saxonicum 
of 797 (m which a “Lex Saxonum” and “Ewa Saxoniim” are 
lefened to , comp chaps 33 and 7, 8, 10) , the second part (aits 
24-60) must have been compiled after that date , and the third 
(aits 61-66) was piobably added in 798, when Charlemagne had 
lemoved a part of the Saxon nobility as hostages from their own 
country ; while the whole was united into one code at the diet of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 802-803 (Meikel, Lex Saxonum, Beilm, 1863) 
The enactments of this code are far more severe than those of any 
other of the barbarian laws, and it often inflicts capital punish- 
ment for Climes which the othei laws punish ivith mere pecuniary 
fines, as, for instance, theft and incendiaiism This ngoui Chaile- 
magne softened by leseiving to himself the light of asylum and 
paidon, hut it was expiessly xetamed and granted anew by Conrad 
II (1024-1039) The code was edited in 1875 by Ton Richthofen 
in Mon Oei m Hist , Legg , v p Isq 

(9) The Leges Anglo-Saxonum aie for a great part \uitten in 
Anglo-Saxon, and as such may he reckoned among the most ancient 
monuments of the Teutonic language They appeared mostly m 
the form of constitutions pi omulgated by the various kings (some- 
what like the Fiankisli capitularies), with the co-opeiation of an 
assembly of leading men (“sapientes,”Beda, H H , li 5), and fre- 
quently also of the oleigy {concilium, synodus) They may be 
divided into two classes, — secular and ecclesiastical law’s Some- 
times they are mere judicial sentences {d6m) oi treaties of peace 
{fnd) The earhest laws we have are those of .ZEthelbert, king of 
Kent {c 661) , then follow those of Hlodliaei {c 678) and ESaric 
(c 685), Wihtraed (c 691), Ine (after 688), .Alfred (after 871), 
Eadward (after 901), Jlthelstan (after 924), Eadmund (after 941), 
Edgar (after 959), .ZEthehed II. (after 978), the Danish Canute 
(after 1017), William the Conqueror (after 1066) Then follow- 
two collections of laws, the so-called “ Leges Edwaidi Confessons ” 
and “Leges Hemici I,” which, diawmg from the AnMo-Saxon 
Law, represent the modifications which had been made in the 
eaihest laws dmmg the Noiman peiiod, and the introduction of 
new elements derived fiom the Salic and Ripuaiian Laws Besides 
these theie aie a good many canons and other ecclesiastical oidi- 
nances enacted under the aichbishops Theodore and Ecgbert and 
King Edgai, &c , comp England, vol viu pp 285, 303. There 
is an edition of these laws by B. Thorpe (fol , Loudon, 1840), 
another by Di Remh Schmid (Hie Gesetze det Angel- Sachsen, 2d. 
ed , 8vo, Leipsic, 1858). 

(10) The compilation of the Lex Burgundionum la usually as- 
cribed to Gundobald (d 516), whence it is also called Lex Qundo- 
ladta (corrupted Gomlata, Fi Lot Gomhette) It consists, according 
to its first piologue, of a collection of constitutions enacted partly 
by the eailiei kings of Burgundy, partly by Gundobald, and revised 
by a general Burgundian diet This agiees with the statements 
contamed m its second prologue, which itself may he regarded as 
an independent constitution or edict to the counts and judges le- 
gaidmg the introduction of the law In the rubric which it heai-s 
m the MSS it is said that it was promulgated at Lyons on 29th 
March m the second year of Gundobald (some MSS read Sigis- 
mund) As the yeai of Gundobald’s accession is supposed to be 
465, the piomulgation must have taken place in 467, oi, if we 
assume that the year is meant in which Gundohald became sole 
king of Burgundy (478), the date of the law would he 480, while it 
would he 51/ if we adopt the leading “ Sigismnnd” of some of the 
MSS But as the law in its present state contains deciees both 
of Gundobald and of Sigismnnd we can only xegaid the whole as a 
compilation effected by the latter. In eaily editions the law was 
divided into eighty-nme chapters, mth two additamenta, the first 
of which (consisting of twenty chapters) was ascribed to Sigismxmd, 
the second (of thirteen chapters) to his brother and successor, the 
last long of the Burgundians, Godomar. But Professor Bluhme 
(w^ho pubhshed the law m 1863, in Mon Germ Hist , Legg , in 
497) places chap i (De cansis itineribus et ahis serntutibus) and 
chap XIX (De hbeiah causa) of the fiist additamentum as chaps 
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xm an.l xln ih “Papxanus”, cliap xx as eliap cri (exti^a- 
gant) and its leniainmg cliapteis as chapters Ixssix to cv The 
second additamentiim is placed as chap cvn , the old chap 
as chap criii , and a new chapter cix (a decree of Sigismund “ De 
collechs” of 516) added It was Gundohald’s intention that his 
law should decide all cases hetween Bmgundians and betiveen them 
and Romans ^ m all othei cases the latter would only use Roman 
law (comp, second pieface), of which the Lex Buigundaonum con- I 
tarns maiiY tiacea, and even, the Burgundians weie allowed to use 
Roman law (comp L Burg, titt 43, 60, 55 § 2) The Latimty of 
the Buigundian Law is piiier than that of all the pieceding bar- 
barian codes, and we find in it a distinct tendency to tieat Romans 
with gieatei leniency and to make them equal to the Burgundians 
in the eve of the law Through Gundohald’s political lelations 
with Alaiic II , the Lex Burguiidionnm influenced the West-Gothic 
legislation, of which tiaces aie found in the Lex Wisigothorum and 
the interpietatio to Alaiic’s Breiianum Charlemagne promul- 
gated ill SIS a Capitulaie Ac[uisgianuin (i/o» , Legg, i 817) le- 
gaidiiif the Lex Bmgundionum, though the text was not alteied 
Agohart, bishop of Lyons, complained to Louis the Pious lespecting 
certam abuses caused by the Burgundian Law (Bouquet, vi 356), 
but no lemedy was effected On the other hand, towaids the end 
of the 9th century the law had gradually fallen into disuse like all 
the othei baibaiian laws, though it is said tliat the ernperoi Conrad 

II levived and confirmed it See, besides Piofessor Bluhme’s 

edition, Hube, Rist ds la fonncUion de la lot, Boiirgiagnonne, 
Pans, 1867 , nil 

(10a) In the second jneface to the Lex Burgundionum (published 
in 502) the Roman subjects of the Buigundian king weie promised 
a codification of then own laws This woik appeals to Raye been 
promptly executed and was published under the title Lex Jlomana 
rnigmulimuui, peihaps befoie the compilation of the Breyiarium 
Alanci (506) This collection is also known as Papmum, of which 
name (found already in lISS of the 9th centiuy) no satisfactory 
explanation has hitherto been offered, some, peihaps wrrongly, sup- 
posing that it is a conuption of the name of Papinianus, the Roman 
jurist It was published by Professor Bluhme as an appendix to 
the Lex Burgundionum {Mon G^enn JSist., Legg , in p 579) 

(11) As regaids the Lex W%sigotTioi um (also called Foy%im Judy- 
cum, Judicum Lilm , Fo-i im Jyidmcde, &c ), we Imow with certainty 
fiom Isidoie of Seyille [JElist Goth Sup , 504) that Ruiic (466-483) 
was the lust Gothic king who gave wiitten laws to the West Goths 
It would therefore be erioneous to aseiibe (with Manana, Sist de 
SspaRa, y 6) then fiist wiitten laws to Euiic’s son, Alaiic II , 
though it seems probable that the latter, by adding his own laws 
to those of lus father, was leally the flist authoi of a West-Gothic 
codification Isidore refeis to the collection of laws (as it had been 
pre&eived up to the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 6th 
centiuy) as the Laws of Euric, though w e must assume that the 
statutes of the kings who succeeded Einic had already been added 
to his collection Isidore also tells us {Eist Goth Sisp , 606-624) 
that Leovigild {d 586) revised Eiuio’s Laivs As Isidoie was 
bishop of Senile fiom 599 to 636, and may therefoie he said to 
have been a contempoiary of Leovigild, his testimony may ho 
accejited as conclusive, though a much latei but untrustworthy 
tradition would have it that the revision was executed by leovi- 
gild's son, Reccared I (the fiist Catholic long of the Goths), who 
died m 601, whereby the whole population of Spain was equalized 

III point of law Aecoiding to Spanish tiaditions of the 12th 
centuiy, the West-Gothic collection of laws was again revised, 
under Suenand, by the fouith council of Toledo (633), a revision 
on which Isidore seems to have exercised some influence It is un- 
certain, liowevei, whethei the code was then systematically ai ranged 
and divided into twelve books, as \ye now have it, or whether this 
was done under Chiiidaswiiith (d 662) oi under has son Recesmnth 
(d 672) The seveial books of the code ars divided (in imitation 
of the codes of Theodosius and Justimanus) into tituli, and those 
again into chapters or constitutions Pioin Leovigild down to 
Egica (d 701) and his son and coregent Witiza (d e 701, the last 
king of the Goths befoie the invasion of the Moois) eveiy constitu- 
tion hears the name of the king who promulgated it, while those 
dating from before Leovigild have the woid "aiitiqua” piefixed 
to them instead of the name of a king This designation is said 
to have been commenced by Erwig (680-687), who theieby wished 
to ])! event the cleigy from claiming the code as their woik. Of the 
texts which existed before the fouith council of Toledo only one 
small fiagment has come down to us, in a palimpsest preseived in 
the Paris National Libiaiy (No 1278) Some regard tins as the 
lemauider of the supposed recension of Reccared I , others regard 
it as a fragment of the Laws of Biiiic, though it could m no case 
be the Laws of Ruiic themselves, but at most then codification by 
Alarie II The fragment was known to the Benedictines (Souv 
TmiU do Diplom, i 483, in 52, 162, note 1), and was published 
m 1847 Ly Professor Bluhme {Lie Westqoth Antigua oder das 
Geseizbucii Sccoand’s I, Halle) The text is undoubtedly older 
tliaii those enactments winch we find designated as “ antiqua,” so 
that at could hardly bo jilaced later than the commencement of the 


6th century, i e, shortly after the compilation of the Bieviaiium 
Alauci(506) Henee the text called “antiqua” may be legaided 
as a modification of that of the Pans palimpsest, and was piobably 
not made befoie the end of the 6th or the beginning of the 7th 
centuiy Roman law, which is so consqncuous in the latei text, 
may already be traced in that of the palimpsest (taken fiom the 
BreTianum Alanci), and also in. the “antiqua” constitutions, lu 
which we find even traces of Justinian’s law. The Lex ^ isi- 
gothorum (the fiist code in which Roman law and Teutonic law were 
systematically combined) was no doubt regarded, after Leovigild 
and Reccared I , as a code for the Goths as well as foi the Romans, 
without abolishmg the Brevianum among the Romans, But King 
Chmdaswmth ordained that the Lex 'Wisigothorum should he the 
sole code foi both nations, prohibiting at the same tune the use of 
the Roman law, thereby matezially pi omoting the amalgamation of 
the two nations It remained in foice in Spam throughout the 
Middle Ages, and was tianslated into Spanish (Castilian) undei 
Perdinandlll (1229-1234, oi 1241) under the title Fueio Jiisgo, 
or Fueio de Oordoict 

Editions (1) Fwio Judigo en Latin e Castellano cotejado con los mas antiques 
y preciosos Codices por la Real Academia Espaiiola, Madrid, 1815, foi , (2) in 
Fortiigalise Monumenta Historica, vol i , Lisbon, lS5e, foi 

(11a) Heie also we may mention a Lex Roaiana compiled foi the 
Roman population, just as in Buigundy It is also known as Libei 
Legwn, I/ibcT Lcguiii Loonaiioium, and as Lex Thcodosii oi Corpus 
Theodomnum It received tho lattei name because the Godox 
Theodosianus served as its basis It includes also excel pts from 
novella of Theodosius, Yaleiitinian, Marcian, Majoiian, Seveum, 
and from the Inshtutioncs of Gams, the Sententim of Paulus, the 
Godiccs Gi egonanus and Eormogemanus, kc In a MS of the 10th 
century it is called Bi evict/i luon, and the title Btcvicii vuiu Alaviai oi 
Alw) icianum has become geneial since the 16th centiuy Tim com- 
pilcts of 'th.o Brovian-Uni sire not knowiij "but it was published iii 
the twenty-second year of Alaiic II , i e , on 5th Pebi’uary 506, at 
Aiie (Atuies) in Gascony It was also used in other western pio- 
vmces of the Roman empire, and was imitated, exceipted, and 
alteied m othei places One recension, probably dating from the 
9th century, is known (from the place where the MS was found) 
as the Lex Romana Utimnsis The best edition is that of G 
Saenel, Lex Boniana Wisigotlioium, Beihn, 1847. 

(llh) We have also a code for the Eastern Goths compiled by 
command of Theodoiio after 606, but befoie 626, and known as 
Bdictum Theodonci It consists of 165 chapteis (wuth a few addi- 
tions), which are in reality an epitome of Roman law It was 
published m 1875, in J/ou Genn S-ist , Legg , v p 145 sff, ed 
by Piofessor Bluhme 

(12) Leges Langdbai clorim —The first trace of Lomhardio law is 
an edict of Rothai, consisting of 388 chapteis, and pi omulgated at 
a diet held at Pavia on 22d November 643. This was followed by 
laws of Giimoald (668), nine chapters; Liutpiand (713-735), six 
books , Eatchis (746), nine chapteis , Aistulphus (c 766), four toon 
chapters Additions wein also made by Chailemagiie and his 
successois down to Lothair II In the mauiisciiptb the texts aio 
aiianged, some in a chionological, some in a systematical older 
The latter ariangement is already found in a MS of tho 9th contuiy 
The systematic collection, which was used chiefly in Bologna at 
lectures and foi quotations and was know^n as Loinbaida {Libei 
Langdbardsi s Lombardse), appears to have been made iii the 11th 
centuiy The text as it exists at poresent is very couupt, as a 
namber of glosses (some of gieat antiquity) and fonnulce, added 
in the fiist instance by those who had to use the code to explain 
certam enactments of the law, aftoi wards found then way into the 
text Towards the end of the 12th and dowui to the beginning ot 
the 16th century vaiious glosses and coiniiientane.s on tho Loin- 
baidae made their appearance The first commeiitauc'S w'oie those 
of Aiqnand and of Albertns (second half of 12th centurjz) Tho 
latei commentators (Caiolus de Tocco, c 1200 , Andioas ol Barulo, 
c 1230 , Blasius de Morcone of Naples, before 1338 , Bohonus and 
Johannes Nenna of Ban, c 1640) refer frequently to Roman law 
Of the Edictinn Rothai is a Gieok translation wus made, of which 


only fragments have been pneserved (compi C E Zacharia, Frag- 
nwiia versioms Grsscse Legioni Bothar'is, Langob, rcgis, ex, cod 
Pans Graie , No 1348, Heidelberg, 1835) 

Editions (1) 0 Baudus a Vesrac, EAxta regum ZangoUrdm uni, Tuiln, 1866, 
lepxinledby J E Neigehaiu, Munich, 1865. 1853, (2) Mon Gcim Mist , Uef; , 
iv (1808), by Filetli Blulinie and Alfr Boiotius , (8) Er. Bluhinp, luhctus 


(13) The Leges Walliao do not belong to tho Touiomc family of 
codes , but it is not out of jjlace to ineutiou ihoin heio. Thoio is, 
comparatively speaking, no great distance of time betiveoii tlio 
leges baTToa/fOTwm and the Law’s of "Wales, while tbo contents of 
the lattei show a similar, nay almost the same, idea of law as the 
former , and, aiiart fiom the fact that Wales becaino permanently 
connected at the end of tlie IStli century with a Toutomc people, 
the Anglo-Saxons, it has been noticed that m Wales Roman and 
Geimamc, but no traces of a siiooiflc Welsh, law are found King 
Howel Dda (z c , the Good), who died in 948, is the originator ot 
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tlie "Welsh code ^ In the preface it is stated that Howel, “seeing 
the laws and customs of the country violated with impunity, sum^ 
moned the aichbishop Menevia, other bishops and the chief of the 
clergy, the nobles of Wales, and six persons (foiu laimen and two 
clerks) from each coinot, to meet at a place called Y Ty Gwjn ar 
Dav, or the white house on the nvei Tav, repaiied thithei m person, 
selected fiom the whole assembly twelve of the most experienced 
persons, added to their number a clerk oi doctor of laws, named 
Bllgjwviyd, and to these thirteen confided the task of examining, 
retaining, expounding, and abrogating Then compilation was, 
when completed, read to the assembly, and, after having been con- 
firmed, pioclaimed How el caused thice copies of them to be 
written, one of wdiich w'as to accompany the eouit for daily use, 
another w'as deposited in the court at Abeifiaw, and a thud at 
Dmevwr The bishops denounced sentence of excommunication 
against all tiansgiessors, and soon after Howel himself went to 
Rome attended by the aichbishop of St David’s, the bishops of 
Bangor and St Asaph, and thiiteen other personages The laws 
were lecited befoie the pope and confirmed by his authority, upon 
which Howel and his companions returned home ” All this could 
not have been effected befoie Howel had subjected Wales to his 
owm rule, theiefoie not befoie 943 We have three different recen- 
sions of the code, one for "Yenedotia oi Hoith "Wales, another for 
Dimetia oi South Wales, a third for Gwent oi Horth-East Wales 
We do not know how far these lecensions were uniform in the 
beginning, but a vaiiance must have occuned shortly after, for 
the manusciipts in which the codes are pieseived diffei greatly 
from each other The code was onginally compiled in Welsh, but 
we have no older MSS than the 12th century, and even the 
earliest ones (especially those of the Yenedotia lecension) contain 
many interpolations The Latin translations of the code would 
seem to be veiy old, though even here we have no eailier MSS 
(belonging to the Dimetia lecension) than the 13th centuiy The 
Latin text is much shortei than the Welsh, but we do not know 
whethei this abiidgmeiit was made on purpose, oi whethei the 
translation is an imitation of an eailier text The texts present 
only a few traces of Roman law, w'hich, however, aie evidently 
additions of a later period The whole body of "Welsh law’s was 
published in one volume by An Owen under the diiection of the 
commissioners on the pubhc records (fol , London, 1841) 

For further information on the harharian codes, see Heinr Koepfl, Beutsdhi 
Reahtsgeschichte, Svo, Brunswick, 1860, vol i p 8 sq , whose clear and able 
treatment of the subject has been taken as the basis of paragraphs 4-13 above , 
comp also Stohhe, GeschioUte der deiitsohen RecHitsgiiellen, Svo, Brunswick, 
1860 (J H H) 

SALICYLIC ACID, an organic acid found in nature, 
in the fiee state, in the flowers of the meadow-sweet 
(Spira&a Ulmana, L ) and, combined with methyhc ether, 
in the leaves of the wintergreen {Gaulthena procumheTis, 
L ) and Andromeda Leschenaultix, in the bark of the 
sweet hiich {Betula lenta, L), and in several sioecies of 
Viola It was discovered in 1838 by Pina, who prepared 
it artificially by the decomposition of Salicin {qv) It is 
remarkable as being the first organic compound occurring 
in nature which has been prepared artificially on the large 
scale as a commercial article During the last few years 
it has been extensively used in medicine as a remedy for 
acute rheumatism, either alone or in the form of its sodium 
salt. Possessing powerful antiseptic properties and being 
poisonous only in large doses (the medicinal dose bemg from 
5 to 30 grains), it is capable of manifold uses in the arts and 
manufactures In the proportion of from 1 to 10 per cent 
it prevents the development of bacteria in fluids containing 
them, and if added to the extent of 1 part m 60 it will 
destroy their life It also kills Torula, and prevents the 
souring of beer and milk It hinders the chemical changes 
brought about by the action of vegetable ferments or 
enzymes such as amygdalin and sinnigrin, and consequently 
can prevent the formation of essential oil of almonds or 
of oil of mustard, &c Plants watered with its solution 
speedily die The addition of a little of the acid to glue 
renders it more tenacious , skins to he used for makmg 
leather do not undergo decomposition if steeped m a dilute 

^ There is no historical foundation for the legendary laws of a pnnce 
Dymal (or Dyvnwal) Moel Mnd, nor for the Laws of Marsia, which 
are said to belong to a period before the Roman invasion, even so 
early as 400 years before Christ An English translation by the side 
of the Welsh text of the so-called triads of Dyvnwal Moel Mud is given 
by Owen, The Ancient Laws of Wales, London, 1841, p 630 


solution , butter containing a small quantity of it may be 
kexjt sweet foi months even in the hottest weather It 
also prevents the mouldiness of preseived f nut's and has 
been found useful in the manufacture of vinegar Unless 
the perfectly pure acid he em^iloyed the addition of salicylic 
acid to articles of food must be considered dangerous, some 
perbons being peculiarly susceptible to its action 

Sahcybe acid is met with in commerce in two forms, “natmal ” 
and “ aitifieial ” The foimei occuis. as handsome prismatic crystals 
resembling those of strychnin, but consideiably larger, usually 
about bait an inch in length , the latter is met v ith as light minute 
crystals bearmg some resemblance to sulphate of quinine, but smaller 
The natural acid is piepaied by decomposing the volatile oil of 
winteigreen or of the sweet birch by a strong solution ot potassium 
hj drate, and ti eating the resulting potassium salicylate vith hj dro- 
chloiic acid, vvluch liberates the salicylic acid The artificial acid 
IS prepared accoiding to Robbe’s patent process by passing carbonic 
anhydride through sodium phenoxide (carbolate) heated m a retort, 
with ceitain precautions respecting temperature to prevent the for- 
mation of para-hydioxy benzoic acid It is subsequently purified 
and recrystallized An improvement has recently been made on 
this process by substituting sodium phenol foi sodium phenoxide, 
the whole of the phenol being in this case converted into salicylic 
acid Eormeily this acid was met with m commerce contaminated 
W'lth phenol, rosolie, and paia-oxybenzoic acids, but is now piepared 
in a perfectly pure condition The iiresence of the first-nameil 
impurity may be detected by its odour and by the melting-pomt 
being lower than when pure, the second by the pink tinge it com- 
municates to the acid, and the third by its compaiative insolubility 
m hoiling chloioform, by the greater soluhihty of its calcium salt, 
and hy its giving a yellow precipitate with feme chloride Sah- 
cylic acid when pure should he free fi om odour and should dissolve 
completely in alcohol, and its solution, when spontaneously evapo- 
rated without contact with air, should yield eiystals having colour- 
less points It has a specific gravity of 1 45 and fuses at 155° C 
(311° Eahr ) , above that temperature it is converted into phenol 
and caihonic anhydride Its chemical formula is C0H4(OH)CO2H 
It is soluble in 760 parts of cold water, m 4 of rectified spuits of 
wine, and in 200 of glyceiin, also in olive and castor oils, in melted 
fats and vaseline Alkaline salts of citric, acetic, and phosplionc 
acids lender it moie soluble in watei, possibly from the base com- 
bining with it An aqueous solution of salicylic acid gives a deep 
violet colour with feme salts The methyl, ethyl, and amyl etheis 
of the acid are used m perfumery, and the calcium salt if kept 
foi some time and then distilled with water yields a liquid which 
has a strong odour of loses (Dingier, Polytechn Jown , cexvii 
p 136) 

When administered internally salicylic acid rapidly loweis the 
bodily temperature and reduces the pulse rate, blood pressure, and 
lapndity of lesmration, causing death when given in excessive doses 
by paralysis of the respiratory organs It is excreted in the unno 
paitly as salicylic and partly as salicyluric acid, communicating 
to it a blown colom hy leflected and a gieen one by transmitted 
light When taken for some time it produces deafness, giddiness, 
headache, and noises m the eais, like quinine Taken internally in 
medicinal doses it possesses the same propeities as sahem and 
sodium salicylate (see below), but is much less used in. medicme 
Applied externally, it has a marked action on thickened epidermis, 
and IS hence used for the cure of corns and warts, to relieve pain 
and destroy fetor in ulcerated cancer, and also in certain skm 
diseases m which an antiseptic is useful, as in psoiiasis, eczema, 
intertrigo, lupus, and ringworm Taken as snuff it relieves hay 
fever 

SalicyMe of sodium (HaCyHgOg) is more frequently nsed m medi- 
cine than sahcylic acid because less imtatmg to the mucous mem- 
branes It IS prepared by neutralizmg a solution of sodium carbonate 
with salicylic acid It occurs m commei ce as small white crystalline 
plates with a shght peaily lustre, having a sweetish saline taste 
and mildly alkaline reaction It is soluble m 1 5 parts of w ater and 
6 of alcohol at 15° 0 (59° Eahi ), but much more so in boiling water 
and alcohol It is chiefly employed medicinally as a remedy for 
acute rheumatism, m which it lowers the temperature and allays 
pain It 13 also useful m headache and in phlegmasia alba , its 
cholagogic action and its power of rendering the bile more fluid 
mdicate its usefulness in the treatment of gall stones. It has been 
found of service in Menieie’s disease Alcohol or other stimulants 
aie often given with it to prevent the depressing influence on the 
heart’s achon w’hich is caused by large doses. Ammonia is, how- 
ever, unfit foi this purpose (Martindale, Extra Pharmacopoeia, 3d 
ed , p 57) Like salicylic acid, it produces when given m fiiU doses 
subjective auditory phenomena, hut these sjrmptoms are relieved by 
the use of ergot and hydrohromic acid In a few persons it causes 
most disagreeable visions whenever the eyes are shut, and in others 
it has even produced delirium In its action on bacteria it is about 
one-thud less powerful than saheyhe acid 

XXL — 28 
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SALIEEI, Anto2?io (1750-1825), diamatic composer, 
■vs'as born at Legnano, Italy, August 1 9, 17 50 In 1766 be 
was taken to Vienna by a foinier “Kapellmeister” named 
Gassmann, wlio introduced him to the empeior Joseph, 
and fairly x^repaied the w^ay for his subsequent success 
His fiist opera, Le Donne Letter ate, was piodnced at the 
Bmg-Theater in 1770 On Gassmann’s death in 1774, 
he received the apiiointmeat of Kapellmeister and com- 
poser to the court , and on the death of Bonno in 1788 
he was advanced to the dignity of “ Hofkapellmei&ter,” 
He held his offices mth honour for fifty years, though he 
made frequent visits to Italy and Pans, and composed 
for many impoitant Emopean theatres His dief (Poeuvie 
was Tea are (afterwards called Axu'), Re cVOmius), a 
work which was preferred by the public of Vienna to 
Mozart’s Don Gtovanm, though it is, in reahty, quite 
nnwoithy of comparison with that marvellous inspiration. 
It was first produced at Vienna, June 8, 1787, and 
strangely enough, considering the poverty of its style, it 
was revived at Leipsic in 1846, though only for a single 
lepreseiitation. His last opera was Z>^e JVeyc?, produced 
in 1804 After this he devoted himself to the composi- 
tion of church music, for which he had a very decided 
talent Salieri lived on fiiendly terms with Haydn, hut 
was a bitter enemy to Mozart, whoso death he was sus- 
pected of having produced by poison ; but no particle of 
evidence was evei forthcoming to give colour to the odious 
accusation. He retired from office, on his full salary, in 
1824, and died at Vienna May 7, 1825 Hone of Salieri’s 
works have survived the change of fashion He gave 
lessons in composition both to Cherubini and Beethoven , 
the latter dedicated to him his Three Sonatas for Piano- 
forte and Violin, Oj) 12 

SALII See Maes 

SALISBURY, or Hew Saetjm, a city and municipal and 
parliamentary boiough, the county town of Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, la situated in a valley at the confluence of the Upper 
Avon, the Wily, the Bourne, and the Haddei, on the Gieat 
Western and South Western Railways, 80 miles west-south- 
west of London, The city at the beginning was regiilaily 
laid out by Bishop Poore and still letaius substantially its 
oiigmal plan In the centre is the market-place, a large 
and handsome square, from which the streets bianch ofif 
at right angles, forming a series of quadrangles facing a 
thoioughfare on each side, and enclosing in the mterior a 
space for couits and gardens. The streams flowed un- 
covered through the streets till the visitation of cholera 
in 1849 led to their being arched over The cathedral 
of St Mary was originally founded on the hill fortress 
of Old Sarum by Bishop Herman, when he removed the 
see from Sherborne between 1075 and 1078 The severe 
drought in 1834 caused the old foundations to be dis- 
covered. Its total length was 270 feet , the nave was 150 
feet by 72, the transept 150 feet by 70 , and the choir was 
60 feet in length. In 1218 Bishop Pooie piociired a papal 
bull for the removal of the cathedral to Hew Saium For 
this various reasons have been given, — the despotism of the 
governor, the exposure to high winds which drowned the 
voice of the officiating priest, the narrow space for houses, 
and the difficulty of procuring water Until the Refoima- 
tion service still continued to be performed in the old 
church A wooden chapel of St Mary was commenced at 
Hew Sarum in the Easter- tide of 1219, and the foundar 
tions of the new cathedral were laid by Bishop Poore, 
28th April 1220 It was dedicated at Michaelmas 1258, 
the whole cost having amounted to 40,000 marks, or 
£26,666 The cloisters, of great beauty, and the late 
Early English chapter-house were added by Bishop Walter 
de la Wyle (126 3-7 4) The tower from near the ridge was 
built in the Decorated style by Bishop 'Wyville about 1331, 
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and the spire was added between 1335 and 1375 It is 
the highest in England (404 feet), and is remarkable both, 
for its beauty of proportion and the impression it conveys 
of lightness and slenderness The chapel built by Bishop 
Beauchamp (1450-82), that built by Loid Hiingeifoid in 
1476, and the fine campanile weie alliuthlessly demolished 
by the architect James Wyatt, 1782—1791 The cathedral 
as a whole is a unique specimen of Early English, having 
the advantage of being practically completed as it now 
stands within a remarkably shoit peiiod For lightness, 
simplicity, grace, and unity of design it is not sin passed 
m England It is in the foim of a Greek or double 
cioss, and comprises a nave of ten bays with aisles and a 
lofty northern porch , two tiansepts, one of three and the 
other of two bays, while both have eastern aisles for 
chapels, a choir of three bays with aisles, a piesbytery 
of three bays with aisles , and a lady-chapel of two bays 
The total length of the building is 449 feet, the length of 
the nave being 229 feet 6 mclies, of the choir 151 feet, 
and of the lady-chapel 68 feet 6 inches, while the principal 
transept has a length of 203 feet 10 inches, and the 
eastern transept of 143 feet The width of the nave is 
34 feet 4 inches, and of the principal tiansept 50 feet 4 
inches. The hbiary, built by Bishop Jewel (1560-71), 
contams about 5000 volumes and several MSS of great 
interest. In the close, occupying an area of half a square 
mile, and possessmg a finely-shaded mall, are the episcopal 
palace, an irregular structure begun by Bishop Poore but 
of various dates, the deanery house, and other buildings 
The three parish churches are St Martin's, with square 
tower and spire, and possessing a Herman font and 
portions of Early English in the choir , St Thomas’s (of 
Canterbuiy), founded in 1340 as a chapel to the cathedial, 
and rebuilt in the 15th century, a handsome building in the 
Peipendicular style , and St Edmund's, founded as the 
collegiate church of seculai canons m 1268, but subse- 
quently rebuilt m the Perpendicular style and lately 
restored at a cost of £6000 The residence of the college 
of secular priests is now occupied by the modern 
ecclesiastical college of St Edmund’s, founded in 1873 
St John’s chapel, founded by Bishop Bingham (1228-46), 
is now occupied by a dwelling-house There is a beauti- 
ful chapel attached to the St Hicholas hospital, founded 
m the reign of Richard II The poultry cross, oi 
high cioss, an open hexagon with six aiches and a central 
piUai, was erected by Loid Montacute before 1335. In 
the market-place is Marochetti’s statue to Lord Herbert 
of Lea The principal secular buildings are the court- 
house, the market-house, the Hamilton Hall, the county 
jail, and the theatie. Among the specimens of ancient 
domestic architectuie still remaining may be mentioned 
the banqnetmg hall of J Halle, wool merchant, built in 
1470, and Audley House, belonging also to the 15th con- 
tuiy, and repaired m 1881 as a diocesan church house. 
Theie are a large number of educational and other chanties, 
mclndmg the Lshop’s grammar school, Queen Elizabeth’s 
grammar school, Talman’s girls’ school, the St Hicholas 
hospital, founded m the reign of Richard II , and Trinity 
hospital, founded by Agnes Bottenliam in 1379 At one 
time the city possessed woollen and cutlery manufactures, 
hut these have now declined ; and, although the manufac- 
ture of hardware and of boots and shoes is still earned on, it 
IS on its shops for the supply of the neighbouring villages 
and its agricultural trade that it now principally depends 
The population of the city and municipal borough (area 616 
acres) in 1871 was 12,903, and that of the parliamentary 
borough (area 676 acres) 13,839 ; in 1881 the numbers 
were 1 4, 7 92 and 1 5, 6 80 

Salisbury and its neighbourhood aio remarkably rich in relics of 
antiquity To say nothing of Old Sarum and the scanty lums of 
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the royal palace of Claiendon, Milfoid Hill and Fisheiton aie t-no 
of the iicliest fields in the eountiy foi palaeolithic implementt. 
In the Blackmoie Museum Salisbuiy possesses, one of the finest 
collections of piehi&toiic antiquities in England , its splendid 
gatheiing of objects fioin the mounds in the Hew Woild is pio- 
bably iinsuipassed The foitiess of Old Samm {Searobyiig, i c, 
Seai-boiough, probably “the diy city”, Saiisbeiic in Domesday) 
IS of vei-y eaily date, and ivas undoubtedly held by the Belgse befoie 
it became an impoitant fortiess ot the Bomans {Soibiodumnn) It 
occupied a conical mound using abiujjtly from the valley, and its 
fossES and lampaits, which still lemain, aie about a tt uIp. m cneum- 
feience Yaiious Eoman loads branched out from it m difieient 
directions Hear it Cyiiiic won a great victory over the Biitons m 
552 It was burned and sacked by Sw end in 1003 In the great 
plain beneath William the Conqueror in 1070 reviewed his army 
after his victories , and it was heie that he took the oath of fealty 
fiom all English landholder on the completion of Domesday m 
1086 Old Saium continued to have the privilege of returning two 
membeis to pailiameut until 1832, although latterly not a single 
house remained within its limits Hew Saium grew up lound 
the new cathedral founded in the 13th century In 1227 it 
received fioin Heniy III a charter confeumg on it the same 
fieedom and liberties as Winchester The duke of Buckingham 
was executed at Salisbury in 1484 Duiiug the Civd War it was 
held alternately by both parties Salisbiiiy first sent membeis to 
parliament in 1295, and various parhaments have been held 
tlieie The Redistixbution Act of 1885 deprived it of one of its 
tw'o lepiesentatives 

See Description of Salisbmy Cathedral, 1719 and 17S7, Rawlin, Salrshuiy, 
1718, M E Walcott, Jl/eaio? !(i/s o/SabsbtMj/, ISGO , W Heniy Jones, EasJi Ec- 
clesim Sarisberierisie, 1879 , W Heniy Jones, Diocesan History ofSalisbriry, ISSO 

SALISBUEY, Egbert, Earl op See Cecil 
SALIVA, SALIVAEY GLANDS. See Nutrition 
SALLEE, See Eabat 

SALLUST (86-34 b c ) Sallust is the generally 
accepted modern foiin of the name of the Eoman his- 
torian Cams Sallustius Cnspus 86 bo was the year 
of his birth, and the old Sahine town of Amiternum at 
the foot of the Apennines was his birthplace He came 
of a good plebeian family, and entered pubhc life at a 
compaiatively early age, obtaining first the quaestorship, 
and then being elected tribune of the people in 53 b o , 
that year of political turbulence in which Clodius was 
killed by Milo Sallust was opposed to Milo and to 
Pompey’s party and to the old aristocracy of Eome 
From the fiist he was a decided partisan of Caesar’s, and 
to Caesar he owed such political advancement as he 
attained Unless he was the victim of violent party 
misrepresentation, he seems to have been morally worth- 
less In 50 B c the censors exercised their power of 
lemovmg him from the senate on the ground of gross 
immorality A few years afterwards, however, no 
doubt through Caesar’s influence, he was restoied to his 
position, and in 46, in which year Caisar was for the 
third time consul, he was praetoi, and was with Csesar 
in his African campaign, which ended in the decisive 
victory of Thapsus over the remains of the Pompeian 
party and in the suicide of Cato Sallust remained 
for a time in Africa as governor of the provmce of 
Humidia, which, it would seem, Csesar gave him as a 
reward for good service It was said that he enriched 
himself at the expense of the provincials, but the charge, 
as far as we know, was never substantiated, though it was 
lendered highly probable by the fact that he returned to 
Eome the following year a very rich man, able to purchase 
and lay out in great splendour those famous gardens on 
the Quirinal known as the “horti Sallustiam,” which 
became subsequently an imperial residence. He now 
retired from public life and devoted his leisure to letters, 
for which he had always had a taste, and certainly 
considerable ability The fruits of his industry have come 
down to us in the shape of a history of the famous 
Catiline conspiracy, of an account of the war with 
Jugurtha, and of some fragments of a larger work — 
“histones,” as the Eomans called them, “ memoirs,” as we 
should style them. His history of the Catiline conspiracy 
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was hi& fir^t published work, it is the history of the 
memorable year 63, when Cicero as consul baffled and 
confounded Catiline by making all men believe that he 
was an arch-conspirator against the liberties of his country, 
who, rmder specious pietexts of relieving poveity and 
distress, was leally aiming at making himself a tyiant and 
a despot Sallust adopts the view which was no doubt the 
usually accepted one, and he writes accordingly as a 
jiolitical partisan, without giving us a clear insight into the 
causes and circumstances which gave Catiline a con&idei- 
able following, and led many to think that his schemes 
weie more lespectable than those of a mere wild revolu- 
tionist He does not explain to us at all adequately what 
Catilme’s plans and views were, but simply paints the man 
as the deliberate foe of all law, order, and morality 
Catiline, it must be lemembered, had been of Sulla’s party, 
to which Sallust was opposed. There may be truth in 
Mommsen’s suggestion that he was particularly anxious to 
clear his patron Csesar of all complicity in the conspiracy 
Anyhow, the subject was qtute one to his taste, as it gave 
him the opportunity of showing off his rhetoric at the 
expense of the old Eoman aristocracy, whose degeneracy 
he delighted to paint m the blackest colours. His history, 
again, of the war with Jugurtha, though a valuable and 
interesting monograph, is not a satisfactory performance 
We may assume that he had coUected materials and put 
together notes for it during his governorship of Numidia 
Here too we find him dwelling on the feebleness of the 
senate and of the aristocracy, and dropping too often into 
a tiresome morahzing and philosophizing vein, his besetting 
weakness, but altogether failing us in those really im- 
portant details of geography and even chronology v'hich 
we naturally look for in the historians of military opera- 
tions and campaigns In all this SaUust is no better than 
Livy, Of his R%storzes, said to have been in five books, 
and to have commenced with the year 78 b c. (the year of 
SuUa’s death), and to have concluded with the year 66, we 
have but fragments, which are, however, enough to show 
the pohtical partisan, who took a keen pleasure in describ- 
ing the reaction which followed on the dictator’s death 
against his policy and legislation It is unfortunate that 
the work has not come down to us entire, as it must have 
thrown much light on a very eventful period, embracing 
the war against Sertorius, the campaigns of Lucullus 
against Mithradates of Pontns, and the victories of the 
great Pompey in the East. A few fragments of his works 
were published for the first time from a manuscript in the 
Vatican early in the present century. We have also two 
letters {Dime epistolae de Mepuhhca ordinanda) addressed 
to Caesar, letters of political counsel and advice, which 
have been commonly attributed to Sallust, but as to the 
authenticity of which we must suspend our judgment 
The veidict of antiquity was on the whole favourable to Sallust 
as an histoiian and as a man of letteis In certain quarters he was 
decried , his brevity was said to he obscurity, and his fondness for 
old woids and phrases, m which he is said to have mutated his 
contemporaiy Cato, was iidiculed as an affectation Tacitus, 
however, speaks highly of him {Ann , iii 30) ; and, to do him 
justice, we must rememhei that he stmck out for himself almost a 
new hue in literature, as up to his time nothing of much value 
had been done for Eoman history, and his predecessors had been 
httle better than chroniclers and amiahsts of the “ dry-as-dust ” 
type Sallust aimed at being something like a Eoman Thucydides, 
and, though he falls far shoit of the great Greek historian, and 
dufts now and again into meie rhetoric and pedantry, we may 
at least congratulate om selves on the possession of his Oatzhne and 
Jrigurtha, and we must feel that fortune has been unkind in 
depriving us of his laiger woik, his Sistones 

SALMASrUS, Claudius (1588-1603), in the verna- 
cular Saumaise, the most distinguished classical scholar 
of his day, was born at Semur-en-Auxois m Burgundy, 
April 15, 1588. His father, a counsellor of the parle- 
ment of Dijon, gave him an excellent education, and sent 
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him at the age of sixteen to Pans, vheie his promise 
excited the especial interest of Casaubon After haidly 
overcoming his father’s opposition, he proceeded in 1606 
to the university of Heidelberg, nominally to be initiated 
into jurisprudence under Godefroy, hut in fact entirely 
devoted to classical studies The atmosphere of the place 
probably had its influence in inducing him to embrace 
Protestantism, the religion of his mother , and his first 
publication was an edition of a work by Nilus Cabasilas, 
archbishop of Thessalonica, against the primacy of the 
pope, with a similar tract by Barlaam. The Latin tians- 
lation of these works, although apparently assigned to 
Salmasius on the title page, is not by him In 1609 he 
edited Floras, with notes compiled in ten days In the 
following year he returned to France, and nominally pm- 
sued the study of jurisprudence to qualify himself for the 
succession to his father’s post, which he eventually lost on 
account of his religion Nothing important proceeded from 
his pen until 1620, when he pubhshed Casauhon’s notes on 
the Augustan History^ with copious additions of his own, 
equally remarkable for learmng and acumen. In 1623 he 
married Anna Mercier, a Protestant lady of a distinguished 
family, and m 1629 he produced his magnum opus o. 
critic, his commentary on Solinus’s Polylmtor, or rather 
on Pliny, to whom Solinus is indebted for most of his 
materials Greatly as this work may have been ovenated 
hy his contemporaries, it is still a monument of stupendous 
learning and conscientious industry. Salmasius learned 
Arabic to qualify himself for the botanical part of his task, 
and was so unwilling to go to press without having con- 
sulted a rare treatise by Didymus that the third part of his 
commentary, De Herhis et Flaniis, did not appear in his 
lifetime He was now ostensibly as well as actually 
devoted to philology, and foreign universities vied with 
each other m endeavouring to .secure his services After 
declining overtures from Oxford, Padua, and Bologna, he 
closed in 1631 with a proposal from Leyden, offering an 
entiiely honorary professorship, with a stipend of two 
thousand (afterwards raised to three thousand) livres a 
year, merely to live in Holland and refute the Annals of 
Baronms This latter stipulation he never fulfilled. 
Shortly after his removal to Holland, he composed, at the 
request of Prince Frederick of Nassau, his treatise on the 
military system of the Eomans, which was not published 
until 1657 Other works followed, mostly philological, 
but including a denunciation of wigs and hair-powder, and 
a vindication of moderate and lawful interest for money, 
which drew down upon him many expostulations from 
lawyers and theologians It prevailed, however, with the 
Dutch Church to admit money-lendeis to the sacrament 
His treatise Pe Pnmatu Papas (1645), accompanying a 
repubhcation of the tract of Nilus Cabasilas, excited a warm 
controversy in Fiance, but the Government declined to 
suppress it. Notwithstanding liis Protestantism and the 
opposition of the papal nuncio, he had already been made 
a royal counsellor and a knight of St Michael, and great 
offers had been made to induce him to return, which, sus- 
pecting that he was to be charged with the composition of 
a panegyric on Richelieu, he honouiably declined. 

In November 1649 appeared the work by which 
Salmasius is best remembered, his Pefensio Begia pro 
Qarolo I. His advice had already been sought on English 
and Scotch affairs, and, inclining to Presbyterianism or a 
modified Episcopacy, he had written against the Independ- 
ents It does not appear by whose influence he was 
induced to undertake the Defensio Begia, but Charles 11 , 
low as his exchequer was, defrayed the expense of printing, 
and presented the author with £100 The first edition 
was anonymous, but the author was universally known 
A French translation which speedily appeared under the 
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name of Le Gios was the work of Salmasius himself This 
celebrated -work, in oui day piincipally famous for the 
leplyit provoked from Milton, even initb own added little 
to the reputation of the author. Salmasius injured his 
character for consistency by defending absolute monarchy, 
and knew too little of English histoiy and pohtics to argue 
his cause with effect He deals chiefly in geneialities, and 
most inappropriate illustiations from Biblical and classical 
history Not caring sufficiently for his theme to rise to 
the heights of moral indignation, he is as inferior to Milton 
in earnestness as in eloquence and the power of invective 
Milton had, no doubt, a great advantage in encountering 
a personality, at whose head vituperation could be launched, 
while Salmasius is fighting abstractions and indicting a 
people But the reply to Milton, which he left unfinished 
at his death, and which was published by his son in 1660, 
is insipid as \vell as abusive Until the appearance of 
Milton’s rejoinder in March 1651 the effect of Salmasius’s 
work was no doubt considerable , and it probably helped 
to procure him the flattering invitation from Queen 
Christina which induced him to visit Sweden in 1650 
Chiistma loaded him with gifts and distinctions, but upon 
the appearance of Milton’s book was unable to conceal her 
conviction that he had been worsted by his antagonist 
Milton, addressing Christina herself, ascribes Salmasius’ s 
withdrawal from Sweden m 1651 to mortification at this 
affront, but this appears to be negatived by the warmth of 
Christina’s subsequent letters and her pressing invitation 
to return The claims of the university of Leyden and 
dread of a second Swedish winter seem fully adequate 
motives Nor is there any foundation for the belief that 
Milton’s invectives hastened his death, which took place 
on September 3, 1653, from an injudicious use of the Spa 
waters He was at the time engaged upon his reply bo 
Milton ; this he does not seem to have reckoned among 
the MSS w^hich, feeling that he had expressed himself with 
undue asperity, he directed his wife to bum after his 
decease He left several sons, but bis posteiity did not 
attain the third generation 

Nothing, to modem ideas, can seem more singular than the 
liteiaiy dictatorship exeicisecl by a meie classical scholar, who 
shone pimcipally as a commentator, and whoso independent woilrs, 
though highly lespectahle, evince no especial powcis of mind 
Salmasius was far enough from being a Giotins, a Loibiiite, or 
even a Casaubon As a commentator and verbal critic, hovovei, 
he is entitled to very high rank His notes on the Augustan 
Sutoty and Solinus display not only massive oiuditiou hut 
massive good sense as well , his perception of the meaning of liis 
authoi is commonly very acute, and his coirections of tlio text are 
frequently highly felicitous His manly indopondonco was shown 
in many circumstances of his life, and the goncial bias of his 
mind was libeial and sensible He was accused of sourness and 
sullenness of temper , but the charge, if it had any fonudatioii, 
IS extenuated hy the wi etched condition of his lioalth Ills 
biographer Clement enumerates seven classes of disoideis which 
pursued him tluoughout his life, and which render lus industry 
and pioductiveness tho more extraordinary Papilloii catalogues 
eighty books published by Salmasius himself, or fiom his MSS , or 
to which he contributed notes , eighteen maiiu.scripts which ho 
himsolf saw in the library of M do la Mare , forty-threo more 
mentioned by otliers , ninoty-thieo works with MS notes by 
Salmasius, winch should now be in tho National Library of Franco ; 
and fifty-nme books projected oi contemplated. 

The life of Salmasius was wiitten at gieat length hy rhillhoit do In Maie, 
counselloi of the pailement of Hijon, ivlvo Inlioilted. Ws MSS fiom ills son 
Papillon says that this hioginphy left nothinf; to (leshc, hut It has tho capilnl 
fault of novel having boon printed it was, liowcvoi, used hy Papillon Iiimsdf, 
■whose account of Salmasius in liis IhbUothhqw dcs AuUW's tla Bourgogne (Dijon, 
1745) is hy fai the host extant Tlicio la an tHoge hy Client piefl\Qtl to Jiis 
edition of Salmaslus’s Letten (1G6G), and anoUioi hy Moilsot, inserted in his own 
Letters Cldmont’a notice contains many Inteiosiing facts, hut It Is mnned hy 
an extaavagant adrniiation foi ita auhjeet, perhaps excusahle if ho really liolioved 
that Ins heio "was hoin in 1596, and edited Floius at Uilrtoen It is romaikahlo, 
liowevei, that Cldmont passes ovei the Befenm Regia almost without notice, 
■whether fiom feeling that it was unworthy of Salmasius, or hooauso discussion 
of tho subject was dhoouiagcd In Holland during the existence of tho English 
Commonwetilth (R 0,) 

SALMON. It will be conveniont to consider this in 
connexion with the other members of the great family of 
fishes to which it belongs. See SALMONiDiR. 
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SALMONIDtE The distinguishing features of this ’ 
family of fishes are described in technical language in the 
article Ichthyology (vol xii. p 693), and it is un- 
necessary to repeat the definition The most conspicuous 
of the external characteristics is the presence of two dorsal 
fins, of which the anterior is well developed and supported 
by the usual jointed bones known as fin-iays, while the 
posterior is thick and fleshy, rounded in outline, and desti- 
tute of rays The posterior fin is thus a ludimentary organ, 
and it IS commonly called the adipose fin There are two 
other families of fishes which resemble the Salmomdai in 
the ariangement of the dorsal fins — the Fei cojosidse, and 
Eaplochttomdsa i but the foimer consists of only one species, 
found in the United States, and the latter is confined to the 
southern hemisphere Amongst British fishes a Salmonoid 
can be always recognized by its dorsal fins ^ 

The SalmonidcB retain the open communication of the 
air-bladder with the intestine, and the original posterior 
position of the pelvic fins, — features which characterize the 
division of Teleostei known as Physostorm, In the great 
assemblage of bony fishes known as Pkysodisti, these 
features are lost in the adult condition It is known that 
in all cases the air-bladder develops in the young fish as 
an outgrowth or diverticulum from the intestine, and it is 
obvious from a survey of Vertebrates in general that the 
posterior limbs belong originally to the neighbourhood of 
the anus It follows therefore that in these features the 
Salmomdx, and all the Physostonn, are more similar to 
the early ancestois of the bony fishes than are those species 
in which the air-bladder is closed and the pelvic fins have 
an anterior position. 

In the iSalmonidcB the characteristic Teleostean pseudo- 
branchia is present This organ is the diminished remnant 
of the series of gill-lamellm belonging to the posterior face 
of the hyoid arch, as the pseudobranchia in Elasmobranchs 
IS the rudiment of the series of gill-lamellse belonging to 
the posterior face of the mandibular arch ^ The bones 
known as maxillm form portion of the boundary of the 
upper jaw in Salmomdse, , in many fishes they are excluded 
from the jaw margin by the backwaid prolongation of the 
premaxillse There are no scales on the head in this 
family, and theie are no fleshy filaments or “barbels” in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth as there are in many bony 
fishes — for example, the Cod, in which a single short barbel 
is attached beneath the lower jaw The pyloric append- 
ages, caecal diverticula of the intestinal tube immediately 
behind the stomach, are nearly always present in consider- 
able numbers In the female Salmon the oviduct, the 
tube connecting the ovary with the exterior, is wanting, 
the eggs when ripe escape from the surface of the ovary 
into the abdominal cavity and pass thence to the exterior 
through a pair of apertures in the body wall situated one 
on each side of the anus ; these apertures are the 
abdominal pores. In the male salmon there is a duct to 
the testis, and the semen is extruded through it in the 
usual way Fertilization takes place outside the body, the 
spermatozoa and eggs uniting in the water 

Distribution — Salmomdse are found both in the sea and 
in fresh water. Most of the marine species inhabit the 
deeper parts of the ocean Many of the freshwater forms 
pass a portion of their lives in the littoral parts of the sea, 
ascending rivers when adult every year in order to deposit 

^ It IS interesting to observe that a peculiarity of the dorsal fins is 
often a family eharactei among the hony fishes. Thus the species of 
the Cod family (Gadidie) have usually three separate dorsal fins similar 
lu shape and size The Blemniidse are characterized by the presence 
of a continuous dorsal fin extending almost the whole length of the 
back The Qlupeidm or Henings all have a single triangular dorsal 
fin in the middle of the back. 

® This at least is the view till recently accepted by most morpho- 
logists , its correctness is questioned by Anton Dohm. 


their spawn , that is to say, many species are anadromous 
Some are confined entiiely to fiesh water The Hahnonidse. 
are, with the exception of one species mdigenout. to Hew 
Zealand, peculiar to the temperate and arctic regions of the 
northern hemisphere. Fossils belonging to the family arc 
found in strata of Mesozoic age Osmeim occurs in the 
greensand of Ibbenburen, and the schists of Glarus and 
Licata Mallotus mllosus, indistinguishable from the 
living Capelin, occurs abundantly m clay in Greenland, tbe 
geological age of the bed being unknown Osmeroides 
acrognathus and Auhlepis are fossil genera occurring in 
the chalk near Lewes in Sussex, and were probably deep-sea 
Salmoiioids The introduction of certain species into new' 
areas by human agency, which has been effected recently, 
and IS still going on, will be described in another section 

Synopsis of Genci a 

The following five genera include Biitish species — 

1 Salmo, Aitedi (Salmon and Trout) Scales small Cleft ot 
moutb wide , maxilla extending backward to below or behind the 
eye Dentition well developed , conical teeth on the jaw hones, 
on the vomer and palatines, and on the tongue , none on. the 
pteiygoid hones Anal fin short, with fourteen oi fewer rajm 
Pyloiic appendages numeious Ova large Dark transverse 
bands, known as “parr maiks,” present on the sides of the body 
in the young stages of life 

2 Osmems, Ouv (Smelts) Scales of moderate size Cleft of 
the mouth wide, maxilla long, extending to or neaily to the hind 
maigin of the orbit Dentition well developed , teeth on the 
maxilla and piemaxilla smaller than those on the mandible, 
tiansverse series of teeth on the vomer, several of which are large 
and. fang-like , a senes of conical teeth along the palatine and 
pterjfgoid hones , strong fang-hke teeth on the front of the 
tongue, seveial longitudinal senes of smaller ones on its posterior 
pait Pyloric appendages short and few m number Ova small 

3 Ooregonus Scales of moderate size Cleft of mouth small, 
maxilla lather short, not extending back beyond the orbit Teeth 
minute, oi absent altogether Anteiioi dorsal fin with few rays 
Pyloiic appendages numerous Ova small 

4 Thymallus, Cuv (Graylings) Similar to Ooregowiis, but 
having a long anterior dorsal with many rays Small teeth on 
jaws, vomei, and palatine hones 

5. Argentina, Cuv Scales i ather laige Cleft of mouth small , 
maxilla not extending to below the oibit Teeth wanting on 
jaws, minute teeth on the head of the vomer and fore part of the 
palatines , senes of small curved teeth on each side of the tongue 
Dorsal fin short, m advance of the pelvic Pyloric appendages few 
or in modeiate numbeis Ova small The most conspicuous 
peculiarity of this genus is the flattening of the sides to plane 
surfaces boideied hy keeled ridges, so that the transveise section of 
the fish is hexagonal 

The following eleven geneia include no British species — 

6 Oncorliynchtis, Suckley [Ann Lyc Nat Hist , 1861) Simi- 
lai to Salmo, except that the anal fin has moie than fouiteen rays 

7 Brachymyatax, Gunther Intermediate between Salmo and 
Goreqmus 

8 Luciotrutta, Gunther Migratory trout from Horth America 

9 Plecoglossiis, Schlegel Body covered with very small scales 
Cleft of mouth wide , maxilla long Dentition feeble , piemaxilla 
with few small conical teeth Ends of mandibles separate at the 
olnu, the mucous membiaue between them forming folds and 
pouches Tongue very small, with minute teeth 

10 Eetropinna, Gill Similar to Osmencs 

11 and 12 Hypomesus, Gill, and Thaleichthys, Guard, are 
allied genera 

13 Mallotus, Cuv (Capelm) Scales minute, somewhat larger 
along the lateral line and along each side of the belly In mature 
males ihose scales become elongate, lanceolate with projecting points 
Cleft of mouth wide , maxilla very thin, lamelliform, extending to 
below middle of eye Dentition very feeble , teeth in single senes 
Pylonc appendages very shoit, few Ova small, 

14 Ssdanx, Cuv Body elongate, compiessed, naked, or with 
small, exceedingly fine deciduous scales Head elongate and much 
depressed, terminating m a long, flat, pointed snout Cleft of 
mouth wide. Jaws and palatine bones with conical teeth, some of 
those on premaxilla and mandibles being enlarged , no teeth on 
vomer , tongue with single senes of curved teeth Antenor dorsal 
fin fai behind vential, in front of anal , adipose small Pseudo- 
branchiae well developed , air- bladder none Alimentary canal 
quite straight , pylonc appendages none Ova small 

® This IS the generic distinction adopted by Dr Gunther Suckley’s 
ongmal diagnosis was the prolongation of both jaws m the males 
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15 Microstoma, Cut Body elongate, cylmcliical, covered uith 
laige tlim silvery scales Cleft of month very small , pieniavilla 
very small , maxiILe very short and broad Eye \eiy laige 
NarroTT senes of very small teeth in the lower javr and acioss 
the head of the voraei , no othei teeth Dorsal fin short, mseited 
behind the ventrals, hut before the anal , adipose fin piesent in 
most young specimens, frequently absent in old ones Pseiido- 
biuncbiffi v ell developed, air-bladdei large Pyloiic appendages 
absent , mucous menibiaiie of stomach inth numeious laige 
papillfe The genus is allied to A/genttna 

16 Bathylagus, a genus of deep sea Salmonoids discovered by 
the “ Challengei ” m the Atlantic and Antarctic Oceans at depths 
of 1950 and 2040 fathoms 

iSpecies 

1 Genus Salmo The difficulty of defining and distinguishing 
the species of tins genus is considerable, and much diversity oi 
opinion on the snhjeci: exists among ichthyologists Many of the 
species are extiemely variable, so that some individuals of one 
lesemhle the more aberrant individuals of anothei , the species 
are seldom sepaiated hy conspicuous differences The individuals 
of a given species vary considerably with age and sex, and also 
with habitat and external conditions Many of the species are 
capable ofhieedmg together and producing feitile offspring The 
characters which are most constant, and on whose differences the 
distinction, of species chiefly rests, aie as follow's — (!) the form 
of the pueopeiculuni (the honzontal bieadth of this hone at its 
lower portion is always small m the young, hut m the adult it is 
greater in some species than in others, (2) width and strength 
of niasillaiy m adult) , (3) size of teeth , (4) airangement and per- 
manence of vomeune teeth , (5) form of caudal £n , (6) pectoral 
fins , (7) size of scales , (S) number of vertebras ; (9) luinibei of 
pyloiio appendages 

Jn all the species of Salmo there aie teeth in the vomei In the 
Salmons propei and in the Trouts theie aie, in the young, teeth 
both on the head and body of that hone, but in some species on the 
body only , some of the teeth on the body are deciduous, and are in 
most of the species shed at an eaily age In the Chans there are 
teeth on the head of the vomer but none on the body of the hone 
at any pei lod of life, and none of the vomerine teeth are deciduous 
The species of true Trout are confined to fiesh watei, and are not 
migratory. In accordance with these peculiaiities some zoologists 
have dmcled the genus Salmo into thiee subgeneia , — Salmo sensu 
iBstiicto, Jhno, and Salvoliniis But modern authorities retain 
only two subdivisions, — the subgenera Salmo, including migratoiy 
Salmon and non -migratory Tiout, and SalveUnus, the Chans 

A Siihgenus Salko — A vast numbei of species of Salmo have 
been described , in the Bnt Mus Cat Dr Gunther distinguishes 
fifty- two, of which seven aie confined to the British Islands and 
four are found both in the British Islands and other parts of the 
woild ilr Day on the other hand consideis that all the mdi- 
genous Salmon and Trout of the British Islands belong to two 
species, Salmo salai and Salmo tnitta, — Salmo leveneiisis and 
Salmo fano being varieties of the latter , the rest of the cLesciibed 
British species he considers as local varieties or subvarieties of 
these 

(1) Salmo solar, L. (the Salmon) B 11-12 ; D 14 , A 11 , 
P 14, Y 9, D lat 120, L transverse , Yeit 59-60, Csec 
pyl h Z-71 ^ Attains to a len^h of 4 to 5 feat , female mature at a 
length of about 15 inches Prieopeiciilnin with a distinct lower 
limh and with the angle rounded Head of vomei subpentagonal, 
as long as broad, toothless , the body of the bone with single senes 
of small teeth which are gradually lost from behind forwards so 
that oldei examples only have from one to four left. Hind part of 
body elongate and covered with relatively large scales Young 
with about eleven dusky tiansverse bars on the sides ; half-giowu 
a.nd old specimens silveiy, with small black spots an small number , 
spawning males with numerous large hlack and red spots, some of 
the red spots eonfluent into more or less extensive patches, especx- 
ally on the belly An anadromous species, mhabitiiig temperate 
Em ope southwards to 43° N. lat , not found m Mediteiranean , 
in Asia and America southwards to 41° H lat 

No varieties of Salmo salar aie lecogmzecl in Europe, but lu 
North Aiaenca there occurs one Salmonoid wliioh is consideied by 
different autlioiities either as a variety or a sub-species, viz , Salmo 
sala-r, vai seiago, L. lat. 116 Body and doisal and caudal fins 
With subquadraugular or subcireulai blaoh spots. Is nou-migra- 
toiy and occurs in some of the lakes of Maine and Hew Yoik in 
the Xlnited States , these lakes have no communication with the 
sea, This foini is called vaiionsly the landlocked Salmon or the 
Scliooche Salmon 


1 In tlic foimula naually pieceding the (Jlagnosis or aeseuption of a species of 
flail, B=mifflljei of 'bianohiosfceg'fll lays, D=imint)ei of laya in doisal fin, P=: 
ditto m peotoial fin, A = ditto In analfln, V=s ditto in ycntial to, L lat = 
nuTiibor of scales along tlis laieial Ima , L transveise=n.iim1)ei’ of scales m tho 
otofluo tiansveiso low of tlie widest pait of tiie body, tie ntHnlieis above and 
below the line In the fi action being those of fcbe scales above and below the 
lateral line respectively 


The true Salmo salat on the American shore of the Atlantic 
IS somefames called the Penobscot Salmon 

(2) Salmo ttutta, Pleming, Salmo ctiox, Painell [Fishes of Fit th 
of Forth) (Sea-Trout, Salmon -Trout, Bull-Tiout) B 11 , D IS ; 
A 11 , P 15 , Y 9 , L lat 120 , L transverse , Yeit 59- 
60 , Csec pyl 49-61 Attains to a length of about 3 feet , 
female niatuie at a length of 10 to 12 inches Head of vomei 
tnaiigulai, a& broad as long, toothless, body of the bone with a 
longitudinal iidge armed with a single senes of teeth, which aie 
deciduous , geneially only the two oi three anteuoi ones found 
in examples of more than 20 inches in length Silveiy, sometimes 
immaculate, usually with more or less numeious X-shaped spots, 
spots on the head and doisal fin round and leadily di&appeaiing 
Young (pair) with, nine oi ten dusky cio&s bars , guise with top ot 
doisal and pectoral and with hmd maigm of caudal black A 
migratory species, occuning in the nveis. falling into the Baltic 
and Geiman Ocean, numerous in Scotland, less fiequent m 
English and lush rivers 

(3) Salmo cambticus, Donov (Bt it Fishes) (the Sewen of Couch, 

Salmon Peal) B 10-11, D 14, A 11-12, P 16 , Y 9, L lat 
120-125, L tiansveise Veit 59, Caec pyl 39-47 Attain- 

ing to a length of 3 feet, female matme atalengtli of fioml2to 13 
indies Prsoperculum with a distinct lower limb, with the angle 
lounded and with the hind margin convex oi undulated, subveitical 
Head of vomer tuangulai, broader than long, toothless in adult 
examples, armed with a few teeth aeioss its hinder maigiii in 
young ones , body of the bone with a sharp longitudinal iidge, in 
the sides of which the teeth are inserted, foiraing a single senes, 
and alternately pomting to light and left In puie-bied specimens 
these teeth aie lost in the grilse state, so that only the two or three 
anterior lemain m specimens moie than 12 oi 13 inches long Pins 
of moderate length , caudal fin forked in pan stage, slightly 
emaigmate in guise, truncate in matme specimens This species 
loses the parr maiks very early, when only 6 to 6 inches long , it i^ 
then bright silvery Greenish on the back, with few small lound 
black spots on the head and sides Tins coloration remains nearly 
unaltered during the further growth of the fish, but the spots 
become more irregular, indistinctly X-shaped An anadromous 
species, occurring in rivers of Norway, Denmark, Wales, and 
Ireland Mr Day (Fishes of Great Btikan) considers this foim as 
merely a vaiiety of Salmo trutta 

(4) Salmo fatio, L (Trout) Di Gunther distinguishes two 


varieties ~ , 

(а) Salmo fano gaimatdt,, Salmo qainiatm, Cnv and Yal , 
Saimo truUa, Gaimaid (Voy Isl and Gtoenl , Atl Poiss , pi 15, 
fig A) D 13-14 , A 11-12 , P 14 , Y 9 , L lat 120 , L tiaiis- 
yerse U, Cmc pyl 88-46, Teit 59-60 Laigest specmien 
observed, 15 inches, female matme at a length of 7 or 8 inches 
Head of vomer triangular, small, hioader than long ; voinenno teeth 
in a double senes sometimes disposed in a zigzag line, peiaistent 
throughout life Sides w'lth numeious round or X-slmped hlaok 
spots , upper suiface and sides of the head and the doisal, adipose, 
and caudal fins usually with crowded round black spots ; doi’sal, 
anal, and ventral with a black and white outer edge Found in 
Iceland, Noith Bntain, Ireland, Scandinavia. 

(&) Salmo fano ausotm , Salmo Guv and Tal (tho 

common Piver-Tront) formula as in «, but Yoit 67-68 Attains 
to a length of 30 inches , female mature at a length of 8 inches 
A non-migratory species, inhabiting numeious fiesh waters of 
Cential Europe, Sweden, and England, and uvers of tho Maritime 

?he following forms aie peculiar to tho British Islands — 

(5) Salmo levenetms, Y''alker ( Wcm. Mem , i p 641) (Loch 
Leven Tiout) D 18, A 11, P 14; Y 9, L.lat. 118 , L. trans- 
verse Osec. pyl CS-SO, Yert 59 Maximum length 21 niches 
Teeth moderately strong ; the head of tho vomei triangular with a 
tiansverse senes of two or three teeth across its base , the teeth of 
the body of the vomer form a single senes and are persistent 
thionghout life Upper paits brownish or greenish olive; sides 
of the head with round black spots , sides of tho body with 
X-shaped, sometimes rounded, brown spots. Dorsal and adipose 
fins with, numerous small brown spots A non-migratory species, 
inhabiting Loch Leven and other lakes of southern Scotland and 
northern England This species is eoiisideied by Mr Day as a 
variety of S trutta 

(б) S. hrachtmoma, Gunther , S onox, Parnell (Ftsh MrtJi of 
Forth) D 18 , A 10-11 , P 14 , T 9 , L. lat. 118-128 , L trans- 
veisel'J^, Osec pyl 45-47; Yert 69 jpiaioperouluni. with scnrcclj 
a trace of lower hmb Teeth rather strong ; those of the vomer 
in double senes, but in zigzag line Moat of them me lost iii 
specimens 17 inches long, only a few of the anterior romaiiung 
Sides of the body with X-shaped or ocellated black snots, some red 
spots along and below the lateral line , dorsal fin with round hlack 
spots Dorsal, anal, and ventral fins with a white and black outer 
margin in young examples A migratory species, fiom the rivers 
forth, Tweed, and Ouse. Aceoidmg to Mr Day, it is identical with 
the MTiite Salmon of Pennant and Salmo albiis of Cuv. and Tal , 
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all of tliem being consideietl by Day aa aTanety, S albus, of Sal, no 
ti iitta 

(7) 8 galh^ens^s, Guntlier An anadromons species from Galway, 
distinguished by the acutely pointed but not elongate snout, broad 
convex head, small eye, feeble teeth, feeble maxillaiy and mandible, 
and by extiemely thin and short pyloiie appendages, which are not 
longei than one inch noi thicker than a pigeon’s quill According 
to Day a vaiiety of S fano 

(8) S fciox, Jaid and Selby New Philos Journal, 1835, 

xviii ) A non-niigiatory species inhabiting the large lochs of the 
north of Scotland and seveial lakes of the north of England, 
Wales, and Ireland Pifeopeiculum crescent-shaped, the hmdei 
and lower maigins passing into each other without forming an 
angle Accoiding to Day a vaiiety of S faiio 

(9) S oicculensis, Gunther, from Loch Stennis in Orkney 

(10) S stomachicus, Gunther (the Gillaroo) Eiom lakes of 
Ireland Thick stomach Eeeds on shells {Limnxus, Ancylus) 

(11) S nigyi'pmnis, Gunther Non-migratory species inhabiting 
mountain pools of Wales, also Lough Meliin, Ireland 

Day mentions also the following varieties of 8 fai lo — 

8 coniubiensis, Walb , Artedi , 

Swaledale trout, from Swaledale, Yorkshire , and 
Crassapuill tioiit, from Loch Ciassapmll, Sutheilandshire 
Many species of Salmo exist which are confined to limited areas 
in the continent of Europe An account of these is given in the 
Bnt Mus Qatalogue, which also contains refeiences to the litera- 
ture One of these, S mao ostigma, Dumerd, is a non-migiatory 
form occurring in Algeria, and is the southernmost species of the 
Old World Three non-migratoiy species exist in the rivers 
belonging to the basin of the Adiiatic In the Alpine lakes of 
central Em ope five species are known, which resemble in habits 
the foims found in British lakes, ascending the streams which 
feed the lakes, in ordei to spawn Two of these species inhabit 
the Lake of Constance, one the Lake of Geneva Fano argenteus, 
Guv and Val , found in the Atlantic rivers of France, is con- 
sidered by Dr Gunther a distinct species, by Mr Day as a synonym 
of S tiutta One migratory species is known from the Eidfjord 
liver in Norway, two land-locked species fiom Lake Wener in 
Sweden 

The species of Salmo belonging to the Pacific Coast of North 
Ameiica have been described by Richards in Faun Bor Amei , 
by Suckley in Nat Eist WasTmigion Territory, and by Guard in 
Pr QC Acad Nat Sc Philad Only one species need he mentioned 
here, and that on account of the importance it has acqmied in 
connexion with the work of the United States Fish Commission — 
/Sh^mo Gibbons {Proa Gal Ac Nat Sc, 1855, p 36), 

Salai iridea, Girard {Proc Acad Nat Sc Philad , 1856, p 220 
and U S Pac R M Fxplor — Fish, p 321, pi 73, f 5, andjil 74) 
(the Californian, Mountain, or Rainbow Trout) B 10 , D 14 , 
A 14 , L lat 140 Caudal deeply einargmate Body and dorsal 
and caudal fins with numerous small black spots A non-migratory 
species in riveis of Upper California 
Foi the same reason as in the preceding case, the following 
species of the eastern slope of the North American continent is 
intiodiieed — 

Salmo namayaush, Penn {Arct Zool , ii p 139), Cuv andYal 
(XXI p 348) (Lake Trout) B 11-12 , D 13-14 , A 12 , V 9 , L 
lat 220 Prseopeiciilum very short, without lower limb , head 
veiy large Teeth strong , those on the vomei persistent through- 
out life, and in single senes Inhabits all the great lakes of the 
northern part of North America 
B Subgenus Salvelintts — 

Salmo almnus, L (the Charr, Yaiiell, Bnt Fishes, 3d ed ) 
D 13 , A 12 , P 13 , T 10 , L lat 195-200 , Teit 59-62 , 
Csec pyl 36-42 Body slightly compressed and elongate Length 
of head equal to height of body m matin e specimens and two- 
ninths or one-fifth of total length , maxillary extends but httle 
beyond the orbit in the fully adult fish. Eye one-half, or less 
than one-half, of the width of the in tei orbital space Teeth of 
moderate size Inhabits lakes of Scandinavia, Scotland (Helier 
Lake, Hoy Island, Orkneys , Sutherlandshire , Loch Roy, Inver- 
ness-shire), and probably Iceland 
S kilhnensis, Gunther {Proc Zool Soc , 1865, p 699) D 14- 
15 , A 13 ; P 13 , V 9 , L lat 180 , Yert 62 , Csec pyl 44- 
62 Head, upper parts, and fins brownish black , lower parts 
with an orange-coloured tinge in the male, sides with very 
small, light, inconspicuous spots Anterior margins of the lower 
fins white or light-orange coloured Loch Killin, Invemess-shire 
Considered by Mr Day as a variety of S. alpinus 
S willuglibii, Gunther {Proc Zool Soc , 1862, p 46, pi 5) , 
Charr, Willughby {Hist Pisc , p 196), Penn {Bnt Zool ), and 
Yarrell {Bnt Fish , 3d ed ) (the Chair of Windermere) D 12- 
13 , A 12 ; P 13-14 ; V 9-10 , L. lat 165 , Yert 59-62 , Csec 
pyl 32-44 Sides with red dots ; belly red , pectoral, vential, 
and anal with white margins Lake of Windermere, LochBruiach 
(Scotland) Considered by Mr Day as a variety of S alpmus 
S. perisii, Gunther {Ann and Mag Nat. Hist , 1865, p 75), 
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Toigoch, YYllughby (Nisi Pise) and Penn {But Zool) (the 
Torgoch or RedL’harr) D 13 , A 12 , P 12 , Y 9 , L lat 17u , 
Yert 61 C<ec pyl 36 Sides with numeious red dots , belly red 
in the mature fish , pectoral, ventral, and anal w ith white 
maigms Lakes of North Y^'ales (Llaubeiiis) Considered hj Mr 
Day as a variety of S alpmus 

S g/ayi, Gunther {Proc Zool Soc , 1862, p 51) D 13 , A 12 , 
P 13-14 , Y 9 , L lat 125 , Yert 60 , Ca‘c pyl 37 Sidc', 
with scattered light orange-coloured dots, helly uniform siherj 
whitish, 01 with a hglit-ied shade , fins hlackish Lough Melvin, 
Ireland Considered by Mr Day as a vaiiety of S alpmus 

S coin, Gunther {Proc Zool Soc , 1863) (Cole’s Chan, Couch, 
Fish Bnt Isles) D 14; A 12 , P 13 , Y 9 , L lat 160, 
Yert 63 , Csec pyl 42 Bluish black above , sides silvery with 
scattered light-salmon-colouied dots , belly leddish , fins black, 
tlie anal and the paiied fins wuth a reddish tinge, the anal and 
ventials with a nairow whitish margin A small species 7 to S 
inches long from Loughs Eske and Dan, Iieland Consideied by 
Mr Day as a vanety of S alpmus 

The abov e are all the British species 

S umhla, L {Syst Nat), Cuv andYal D 12 , A 12-13, P 
14 , Y 9, L lat 200, Yeit 65, Csec pyl 36 Commonly called 
in French Ombre Cheialw Lower parts w'hitish or but slightly 
tinged witli led Lakes of Constance, Neucbatel, and Geneva 
Consideied by Mi Day as identical with S alpmus Other species 
have been desciibed from lakes m Europe and Asia, but are imper- 
fectly known , foi an account of them see Gunthei’s Catalogue 

The following American species of Charr is one of those cultivated 
by the American Fish Commission — 

S {Sahelinus) fontinalis, Mitch {Trans Lit and Phil Soo , 
New York, i p 435), Cuv and Yal (xxi p 266) (Brook Tiout) 
B 12, D 12, A 10, L lat 200, Oseo pyl 34 No median senes 
of teeth along the hyoid bone Prseoperculum short in longitudinal 
direction, with the low'er limb veiy indistinct Rivers and lakes of 
Biitish Noith America, and of the northern paits of the United 
States Introduced in Britain 

2 Of the genus Osmexus only three species are desciibed in the 
Bnt Mus Cat , one of W'hich is Bntish — 

Osmeius r^erlanus, Lacep , Linn (the Smelt, Fr , iSperlan , 
Scotch, Sparling OT Spilling) B 8, D 11, A 13-16, P 11, Y. 
8, L lat 60-62, L transverse , Cae pyl 2-6, Yert 60-62 
Height of body much less than length of the head, which is a quarter 
01 two-mnths of the total length to base of caudal fin Snout pro- 
duced. Yomerme teeth and anterior lingual teeth large, fang-like , 
posterior mandibular teeth larger than the anterior ones, which form 
a double seizes, the inner senes containing stronger teeth than the 
outer one Back transparent, greenish , sides silvery Adult size 
10 or 12 inches Coasts and numerous fresh waters ot northern and 
central Europe 

Osmeius uvndeseeivs, Lesueur, another species scarcely distinct 
from 0 epeilanus, hut with scales a little smaller, occumng on the 
Atlantic side of the United States 

Osmei us tJiaUvMhys, Ayies, occurs abundantly in the Bay of San 
Francisco 

3 Of Ooregonus forty-one species are dtsenbed in the Bnt 
Mm Cat Foul species are found in Biitam — 

O oaii/rAj/nchiis, Kroyer, Linn , Cuv andYal (xxn) Galled the 
Hmting in Holland B 9 , D 14 , A 14-15 , L lat 75-81 , L. 
transverse , Yert 58 Snout produced, with the upper jaw 
protruding beyond the lower, and in adult specimens produced 
into a fleshy cone Length of the lower limb of operculum 1^ to 
1 J times that of the upper Pectoral as long as the head without 
snout Found on coasts and in estuaiies of Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden Captured recently (three specimens 
only) in Lincolnshire, near Chichester, and at the mouth of the 
Medway 

Q clupeoides, Lacepfede , 0 pennantii, Guv and Yal (the Gwy- 
niad of Lake Bala, Schelly of Ullswater, Powan of Loch Lomond , 
sometimes called the Freshwater Herrmg). B 9, D 14-15, A 13- 
16, L lat 73-90, L transverse^, Csec pyl 120, Yert 38/20 
Snout wuth Tipper j'aw not produced Pectoral larger than the head 
Fins black or nearly so Lakes of Great Biitain 

O uandesius, Richards {Faun Bor Amer ), 0. alhula, Cuv and 
Yal (the Yendace) D 11 , A 13 , Y 11 , L lat 68-71 , L 
transverse Yert 56 Castle Loch, Lochmahen in Dumlxies- 

G pollan, Thompson {Proe Zool Soc , 1835), Cuv and Yal (the 
Pollan). D 13-14, A 12-13, Y. 12 , L lat 80-86, L transveise 
1 ^, Yeit 60-61 Two jaws of same length Teeth if present 
very minute Bluish along the hack, silvery along the sides and 
beneath Usual length ot adults 10 to U inches, maximum IS 
inches Ireland, in Loughs Neagh, Erne, Derg, Comb, and tbe 
Shannon 

Thirty-seven species of Coregonus have been distinguished 
besides these four Some are migratory , hut the greater number 
are inhabitants of laige lakes The anadromons species are confined 
to the Arctic Sea, and the greater number belong to the coast and 
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uveis of Siberia Several distinct species occni in tbo lakes of 
Siveden, a fev? are found in the lakes of Suitzeiland and central 
Euiope. G ]m mails is peculiar to the Lake of Constance Several 
species inhabit the gieat freshvrater lakes connected with the liver 
St Lauience of liloith Ameiiea, and the lakes faithei to the noith 
One of these is cultivated by the Ameiican Fish Comniission — 

Co ! ego mis clupeifor mis, Mitchell, Dekay {Kcio TmL Fauna, 
Fish), Guv and Tal , Agassiz [Lale Supeno,) (the Shad 
Salmon, Freshwater Heiiing, Whitefish) D 12 , A 14 , L lat 
76-77, L tiansveise The snout is pointed, and there is an 
appendage to the ventral fin which is half as long as the fin itself 
Length of adult 11 to 13 inches Lakes Erie and Ontario 

4 Only one species of Thymallns occms m the Biitish Islands — 

Thynudlus vulgaiis, Nilsson, Thymallwi v&alhfe'i, Guv and 

Yal (the Grayling, Fiench, FOinlie , Italian, Temslo) B 
7-8, D 20-23 , A 13-16, P 16 , Y 10-11 , L lat 75-85 , L 
transveise , Csec pyl 22, Veit 39/22, Length of head two- 
ninths 01 Ae-\fth of total length to base of caudal , posterior 
dorsal lays somewhat pioduced in adult Giows to 15 inches in 
length A fieshwatei fish, common in many of the iiveis of 
England, mtioduced into some of those of southern Scotland , 
absent fiom Ireland It is widely distiihuted m cential and 
northein Euiope, occuiriugiu Lapland, Sweden, Lake of Constance, 
the Isai, and the Danube Adult size about 15 inches 

Thyniallus seliam, Cuv aud Yal {8vp.ak\os, -ffil , xiv. 22), occuis 
in Lago Maggioie One species has been described fiom Siberia, 
and two are knoivn inhabiting Lake Michigan and the waters of 
Biitish N 01 th Amei lea 

5 Of Argentina foui species aio desciihed in Mus Oat , 

namely —Aigentina situs, Nilsson, occuuing off the noith-west 
coast of Norway, Argentina, sphgmna, L , fiom the Mediterianean, 
Argentina helndica, Nilsson, found on the coasts of Norway and 
Scotland, and Aigentina hoglossa, Cuv and Yal According to Mr 
Day, two of these, A sphyi sna and A hebridiat aie identical, the 
species ranging from the coast of Norway and east and west shores 
ot Scotland to the Mediterianean The following is the foimulaof 
A 7ie5ndicffl, Nilsson, accoi ding to Gunthei — D 9-11 , A 13(12), 
P 18-14 , Y 11 , L lat 52-53 , Ciec pyl 14-20 , Yeit 52 The 
scales with minute spines 

6 The species of Oncorhynchus are all anadiomous, and are con- 
fined to Ameiican and Asiatic iiveis flowing into the Pacific 
0 gianmt, Eichaidson=0 chouieha occurs in the river Sacra- 
mento, and IS cultivated by the American Fish Commission 

7, 8 Foi Biachymystax and Luciofcrutta, see p 221 above 

9 Plecoglossus conapiises small abeuaut fieshwater species 
abundant in Japan and the island of Foiniosa 

10 Retropinna contains but one species, F iicliaiclsoim, w'bicli 
IS known as the New Zealand Smelt It is common on the coasts 
of New Zealand, ascending esbuaues Like Osnioi us epci lames, it 
IS landlocked m fiesh watoi in some localities 

11, 12 The species of Hypomesus and Thaleiolithys occur on the 
Pacific coast of North Ameiica Thaleichthys pacificus, Giiaid, is 
caught in vast nnmheis in the neighbouihood of Yancouvei Island , 
It IS extiemely fat, and is used as a torch when diied, and also as 
food It IS called locally the Enlachan oi Oulaehan 

13 Of Mallotus only one species is described by Gunther — 

Malloties villosus, Ciiv and Yal , Mull, (the Capelin , Fiench, 

Capelan) B 8-10 , D 13-14 , A 21-23 ; P 18-20 , Y 8 , Ceec 
pyl. 6 , Yert 68 Biowuisli on the back, silveiy on the sides 
Opoi cnluni silvai y ivith minute brown clots Shoi es of Arctic N oi tli 
Ameiicaand of Kamclmtka 

14 Of the genus Salanx two species aie known — Salanx 
chinensis, Guiithei, Osbeck, which is common on the coast of China 
and called ” Whitebait ” at Macao, and Scelam mierodon, Bleekei, 
fiom the riveis of Jeddo, 

16 Microstoma — J/ ntiendatum, Eisso, is marine and occurs 
in the Mediterranean ; it is not aiiaclionious It is the only 
species of the genus known, unless the Microstonius gronlandieus, 
desciibed by Eeinliaiclt, from the Sea of Greenland, really belongs 
to tins genus 

16 For Batbylagus, see p 222 above. 

Life Eistoiy of the Salmon and Allied Speews. 

Up to a period not many yeais past, when our knowledge of the 
breeding and life history of the salmon and kindred species was 
based entirely on desultory observations of the fish in their natural 
conditions, tliei e existed a gi eat deal of uncertainty and diversity 
of opinion on the subject Within the last twenty or thirty 
yeais tlie extensive piactice of salmon-cultuie has removed neaily 
all obsciiiity from the phenomena, and the history of Salmonoicls 
IS now moie accuiately known than that of most other fishes 

The salmon proper, Salmo salar, breeds in the shallow rnnnmg 
waters of the uppei streams of the livers it ascends The female, 
when about to deposit her eggs, scoops out a trough in the gravel 
of the bed of the stream This she effects by lying on hei sicle and 
plougliiiig into the gravel by energetic motions of her body She 


then deposits her eggs in the trough , while she is engaged m these 
opeiations she is attended by a male, who sheds milt over the eggs 
as the female extiudes them, fertilization being, as in the gieat 
majoiity of Teleostei, external The parent fish then fill up the 
trough and heap up the giavelovei the eggs until these aie coveied 
to a depth of some feet The giavel heap thus foimed is called a 
“ledd ” The peiiod of the yeai at which spawning takes place in 
the Biitish Isles, and in similai latitudes of the noithein hemi- 
spheie, vanes to a ceitain extent with the locality, and in a given 
locality may vaiy in diffeient yeais , but, with laie exceptions, 
spawning is confined to the period between the beginning of 
September and the middle of Januaiy 

The eggs of Salmo salai aie spherical and non-adhesive , they 
aie heaviei than water, and aie moderately tough and elastic The 
size varies slightly with the age of the paient fash, those fiom full- 
sized females being slightly larger than those fiom veiy young fish 
According to rough caiculatious made at salinon-hi eeding establish 
ments, there are 25,000 eggs to a gallon , the diametei is about 
a quartei of an inch It is usually estimated that a female salmon 
pi oduces about 900 eggs for each pound of liei oun weight, but 
this aveiage is often exceeded 

The tiTUfl between feitilization and hatcliing, oi the escape of 
the young fish from the egg-membrane, vanes consideiably with 
the tempeiature to which the eggs are exposed It has been found 
that at a constant temperatuie of 41° F the peiiod is 97 days , 
but the peiiod may be as shoit as 70 days and as long as 150 days 
•without injury to the health of the embiyo It follovrs theiefoie 
that m the natural conditions eggs deposited in the autumn aie 
hatched in the early spring The newly hatched fish, oi “ alevin,” 
is piovided with a veiy Laige yolk-sao, and by the absoiptioii of 
the yolk contained m this the young eieatme is nouiished for 
some time , although its mouth is fully foimed and open, it takes 
no food The alevin stage lasts foi about six weeks, aud at the 
end of it the young fish is about IJ inches long During the next 
peiiod of its life the young salmon is called a “pan,” and is dis- 
tinguished by the po.ssession of a number of dark tiansveise marks 
along the sides, known as “pair marks ” These maiks occur in 
the young stage of many species among the Salmomdse The pan 
doubles its length in about foui months 

The gieat majoiity of pan remain lu fresh watei foi two years 
aftei hatching, at the end of which time they are about 8 inches 
in length The second spimg after they aie hatched they develop 
a coating of bnglit silveiy scales winch completely conceals tho 
pan maiks, and they pass into a stage in which they aio known 
as “ smolts ” The smolt is similai to the adult sulnion ni all 
respects excejjt size, and the young salmon, as soon as the smolt 
stage 13 reached, migiates down tlie livers to the sea 

The above facts have beea established withm locent years by 
accuiate obseivation and expeiiment Not veiy long ago it was a 
disputed question whetliei the pan was tho young salmon oi a 
distinct species of fish. That the foimei view was collect was fiist 
expel linen tally proved by Mr John Sliaw, gamekoepoi to tho duke 
of Buccleiich, Diumlaniig, Dumfuesslure, who in 1833 isolated 
several pans in a pond, and found that in April 1834 they changed 
into smolts , an account of this expennient ivas published in the 
Tiansactions of the Eoyal Society of Edinbmgh Tho question is 
now of meiely historical interest, foi at the picsent timo large num- 
heis of pan are hatched at vaiious fish-hatching establishments 
every season. By observation at those cstahlislimonts, tho know- 
ledge of the history of the pan and the migration of tho smolt 
which had. been gamed by the study of tho h,sh iu their natural 
conditions has been lendeied moie accurate and conijiloto ^ It has 
been conclusively asceitained that some parr become smolts and 
migrate to the sea in the spring following that m which they weic 
hatched, while the gieat majoiity remain in tho parr stage 'until 
the second spiiiig, and a few do not attain to tho smolt condition 
until the third year The male pan when only 7 or 8 inches m 
length IS often sexually mature, tho inilt being capable of fertilizing 
the ova of an adult female salmon. 

The migration of smolts to tlio sea takes place iu all livers at 
about the same time of the year, viz , between Maich and June 
Sometimes tho smolts aio observed descending in laige shoals. 
Formeily angluigfor the descending smolts was a recognized spoil, 
hut then captuie is now illegal. It is the ojnnion of the mos't 
competent authorities that the smolts iiicroaso with wonderful 
lapiuity in size and weight when they reach tho sea, and then 
letuin to the rivers aftei a few months, during tho same year, as 
“grilse," which name is given to sexually mature salmon up to a 
little over 6 Ib in weight It is surprising that a smolt 'weighing 
only a few ounces should inciease to 3 or 4 or oven 6 lb in about 
tlueo months. Nevertheless it has been proved by actual experi- 
ment that this IS the fact, At Stormontfield, in May 1855, 1800 
smolts weie marked by cutting off tho adipose fin, and 22 of these 

1 The first important SOI ics of expoilments on tho growth and life history of 
the salmon was made at the saimon-hatohory of Stormontfield near Pcrtli in 1862 
and soma pievious veais. The lesults aro detailed in a woik entitled Siormont- 
fleUl Expet tm&its, 1862 
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Tveie recaptured the same summer as grilse, iveighmg from 3 lb 
up-naxds It might he supposed that some smolts do not return 
as grilse till the summer following the year of their descent, the 
time of their stay in the sea being vaiiable, as is the period spent 
by parr in the nveis But all the evidence is against this supposi- 
tion , grilse never commence ascending till late in summei , it they 
had lieen more than a year in the sea, some would piobably ascend 
early in the season, as do the largei salmon At the same time it 
must be home in mind that a fish which remained in the sea a j'eai 
after descending as a smolt might not be recognized as a grilse, 
having reached the size of a small salmon 

The grilse, after spawning in autumn, return again to the sea in 
the winter or following spring, and reascend the rivers as mature 
spawning salmon in the following year Both salmon and grilse 
after spa^vnlng aie called “ belts ” The following recorded experi- 
ment illustrates the gronth of grilse into salmon — a gulse-kelt of 
2 tt) A\as marked on March 31, 1858, and recaptured on August 2 of 
the same year as a salmon of 8 lb 

The ascent of riveis by adult salmon is not so regular as that 
of grilse, and the knowledge of the subject is not at the present 
time complete Although salmon scarcely ever spawn before the 
month of September, they do not ascend in shoals just before that 
season , the time of ascent extends throughout the spiing and 
summer A salmon newly arrived in fresh water from the sea is 
called a clean salmon, on account of its blight, well-fed appearance , 
during their stay in the riveis the fish lose the brilliancy of their 
scales and deteinoiate in condition The time of yeai at which 
clean salmon ascend fiom the sea vanes greatly in different riveis , 
and rivers are, in relation to this subject, usually denominated 
early or late The Scottish nveis flowing into the Geiman Ocean 
and Pentland Pirth aie almost all early, while those of the Atlantic 
slope aie late The Thmso in Caithness and the Navei m Siithei- 
landshiie contain fresh-iun salmon in Decembei and Januaiy , the 
same is the case with the Tay In Yorkshiie salmon commence 
their ascent in July, August, or September if the season is wet, 
but, if it is dry their migiatioii is delayed till the autumn rams set 
in In all rivers more salmon ascend immediately after a spate or 
flood than when the river is low, and more with the flood tide than 
during the ebb 

In -flieir ascent salmon are able to pass obstnictions, such as water- 
falls and wens of considoiable height, and the leaps they make in 
surmounting such impediments and the persistence of their efforts 
are very remarkable In a great many rivers anadromous Salmon- 
oids have been excluded liom the upper reaches by artificial 
obstructions, such as dams and weirs, constructed for the purpose 
of utilizing the water of the stieam, or to obtain water power, 
or simply to facilitate the captuieofthe fish Other nvers have 
been rendered uninhabitable to salmon by pollutions The state 
of the Thames within the boundaries of London has since the 
hegifining of the present century excluded Salmonoids entiiely 
from the river, but every season salmon and grilse are taken in or 
near the Thames estuaiy, and there is no doubt that if the water 
could again be rendered moderately clear, and if fish-ways were 
provided at the impassable weirs, the upper wateis of the Thames 
would again be frequented by salmon and migratory trout 

The life history of Bahno triitta and 8 cambneus is very similar 
to that of Sahno salar The iiver trout, 8 fario, makes a redd 
in the shallower parts of streams in the same manner as the salmon, 
the only difference being that the mound of gravel forming the redd 
is smaller, the egg lying from one to two feet below the siiiface 
The breeding period of the trout vanes m different nveis, wathin 
the limits of September and March ^ The number of eggs pro- 
duced by each female is about 800 for every pound of the parent’s 
weight , about 40,000 of the eggs make a gallon, so that they are 
considerably smaller than those of 8 salar The trout of Loch 
Leven, 8 levmensis, ascend the streams feeding the loch, in order 
to spawn, at the end of September and hegmiiing of October The 
habits of other species of lake trout aie similar to those of 8 
levenensts 

The charrs differ from lake trout in the fact that they do not 
ascend streams in order to spawn, hut form their redds in the 
gravelly shallows of the lakes they inhabit The spawning penod 
of the charr of the Cumberland lake distnct is from, the beginnmg 
of November to the beginning of December The eggs of the 
charr have been found to hatch in from 60 to 90 days, the great 
majority in 70 days, at an aveiage temperature of 40“ F The 
American species, 8 fontincdis, breeds at about the same time as 
8 fario , its eggs aie only half the size of those of the latter 

The smelt, 0 eperlanus, is a gregarious fish and exhibits 
regular migrations in most estuaries. It is common in the Solway, 
the Firth of Forth, the rivers of Norfolk, and the estuary of 
the Thames In most places where it is found it remains in the 
fresh and brackish water from August until May, spawning about 
the month of April, and afterwards descending to the sea for the 

1 The aveiage peiiod between fertilization and hatching, as ascertained at 
Howietoun, is at ■fit '1 — Salmo fario, 71 days , Itvenensu, 72 , S fontmahs, 
73, S. salar, 77 


summer At Alloa on the Foith smelts are taken m large numbers 
bv seme nets in spring, before and diiiing the spawning period. 
Theieisa legulai fishery for them at the same season on the Solway 
Filth and m Noifolk The food of the smelt consists chiefly of 
young fish, especially young herrings, and ciustaceans Th&eggs 
aip small, yellowish in colour, and adhesive, not adhenng by the 
surface merely as is the case with those of the heiring, hut each 
egg possessing a short thread the end of which becomes attached 
to planks, stones, or other solid objects in the water According 
to Mr Day the eggs are deposited near the high-water mark ot 
spniig-tides, so that they must he exposed to the air during the 
ebb The smelt when in the sea is laigely eaten by the picked 
dog-fish {Acanthias mdgans) The species is absent from tlie 
southern coast of England and from Ireland, the smelt recorded as 
occumngon those coasts being pi ohahly the atheiine {Atheriim), 
often called the sand smelt 0 epet laniis is abundant on the 
coast ot Finland, and also is common there in freshwater lakes, 
in which it remains all the year round It is also common on the 
Atlantic coast of Fiance It is of interest to note that the smelt 
in Biitam and on other coasts, when not confined to fresh water, 
IS, in its migration, intermediate between anadiomous Sahaaiiidss, 
which ascend to near the sources of nvers, and such, fish as the 
heinng, which approach the shore to spawn but do not usually 
enter nvers The smelt as a lule ascends estuaries only as far as 
the region of brackish watei 

The various species of Ootegonus lesemble the charr m their 
habits, spawning m the autumn m the shallows of the lakes they 
inhabit, their ova are small, and, as mentioned in PiscrouLTUiiE 
(g u ), aie non-adhesive and of almost the same specific gravity as 
flesh water, so that they are semi-biioyant 

The graylmg, Thymallus vulgans, is m Biitam exclusively 
fluviatile , in Scandinavia it is found also in lakes It is met 
with chiefly in clear streams with sandy giavels or loamy beds 
It was introduced not many years ago into the Tweed by the 
maiqms of Lothian, and tin ires theie It is absent from the 
Thames, but is common in most of the nvers of England and "Wales 
— e g , the rivers of Yoikshiie, the Severn, and the Wye It is 
absent fiom Ireland It feeds on insects and their larva, 
crustaceans, and small molluscs It breeds in April and May, 
depositing its ova on the snifaee of the gravel in the shallows, not 
in a redd The ova aie smaller than those of the trout, and vary 
in colour from white to deep oiange, and they hatch from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth day after extrusion The fiy grow to 4 or 5 
inches m length by August, and by the following autumn to 9 or 
10 inches 

Salmon Fishery legislation 

In England and Wales the common law is that every person has 
an equal light to fish for salmon in the sea and m navigable tidal 
nveis, while the proprietors of the soil on the banks of rivers 
which are not navigable have the exclusive right of fishing m 
them. The erection of stake-nets, or other fixed engines for the 
capture of salmon m estuaues oi on the sea-coast is necessanly 
incompatible with the maintenance of the public nght of fishing, 
and has thexefoie from veiy early times been regarded as illegiti- 
mate There has consequently been a constant conflict between 
legislation and private interest over this point By Magna Charta 
all fishing weirs were abolished except on the sea-coast, hut the 
object of this seems to have been lather the protection of the 
freedom of navigation than the advantage of the salmon fisheries 
or the maintenance of a public right In later times fixed engines 
were repeatedly declared illegal and their erection prohibited by 
statute Finally in 1861 they were definitively abolished in all cases 
except where legal right to maintain thorn could be conclusively 
proved The Salmon Fishery Act of 1861, of which the prohibition 
just referred to was one of the clauses, was based upon the report 
of a royal commission appointed in 1860 to inquire into the 
condition of the salmon fisheries, and it forms the basis of the 
regulations at piesent in foice, all previous legislation being by it 
expressly abolished and superseded It prohibited the capture of 
unclean and unseasonable salmon, made a uniform close season 
for England and Wales, ordained a weekly close season of forty- 
two hours, provided for the erection of fish-passes and legulated 
the use of fishing weirs ou noii-navigahle nvers, vested the 
central authority of the salmon fisheries in the Home Office, and 
provided for the appointment of inspectors In 1863 an Act was 
passed prohibiting the exportation of salmon during the close 
time In 1865, as it was found useless to legislate without 
machinery to enforce the law, an Act was passed to constitute 
fishery distncts under the control of local boards of conservators 
appointed by the magistrates in quarter-sessions These boards 
were empowered to enfoice a licence duty on fishing implements 
used in public waters. One or two minor salmon fishery Acts 
were passed in succeeding years, hut the next important piece of 
legislation on the subject was the Act of 1873, the two most im- 
portant provisions of which are (1) that fishermen in public waters 
for every £50 of licence duly which they pay elect a member of the 

XXI. — 29 
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local board of conservators, and. (2) that each hoard, of eonservatois 1 
may make hye-laws for the regulation and improvement of the 
hsheiies Trithin its own district The annual close time for 
salmon in England and Wales at present for nets commences Aug j 
14-SGpt 30 and closes Feb 2-Apiil 1, varying in dilFereiit districts j 
■within the limits given ; for rods the close time is Sept 30-ITov 29 
to Feb 1-May 1 The law as legards close timefoi fixed engines 
was amended in 1879 The method of fishing followed in the 
English and Welsh estuaiies is in consequence of the above couise 
of legislation that of sweep-nets worked fiom shore by boats, a 
licence duty has to be paid for each net, and stake-nets along the 
coast are veiy rare An inspector of salmon fisheries appointed by 
the Home Office repoits annually 

In Scotland the salmon fisheiy customs in one respect difier 
much from those of England stake nets are the common and 
universal means of salmon capture in estuaries, although sweep 
nets aie also employed The reason of this is that oiiginally all 
the salmon fishings belong to the ciown or the grantees of the 
crown The piincipal Acts legula'ting Scottish salmon fisheiies are 
those of 1S62 and 1868, hut, as the previous statutes have nevei been 
repealed, the law on the subject is somewhat confused Scotland 
has been divided into fishery distiicts managed by district boards 
An annual close time of 168 days is enforced, lasting for nets 
fiom August 26 to September 14 until February 5 to February 
25, and foi lods from September 14 to Hovembei 20 until January 
11 to February 25 The weekly close time lasts thirty-six houis, 
from Satiuday night till Monday morning The eonstniction of 
cruives, mill-lades, dams, and 'water wheels and the size of tlie 
meshes of nets are all regulated In 1882 the management of the 
salmon fisheiies was placed together with that of the sea fisheries 
under the control of the reconstituted Scottish Fishery Boaid, to 
which power was given to appoint an inspeetoi of salmon fisheries , 
by this official an annual report of the condition of the fisheries 
IS presented through the Fishery Board to the Home Office 
The principal Act relating to Insli fisheries is that of 1863 
Special Fishery Commission eis are responsible foi the canying out 
of the legal regulations The country is divided like England and 
Scotland into fishery districts undei the jurisdiction of boaids of 
eonservatois, by whom cleiks and ivater bailiffs are appointed A 
scale of licensing duties is enforced, and all new fixed engines— that 
18 , any beyond those which legally existed in 1862— aie illegal The 
weekly close time in Iieland is of foity-eight houis’ duration, from 
6 am Saturday to 6 A M Monday The annual close time is for 
nets fiom July 16 to September 30 until January 1 to June 1, and 
for loda from Septambei 14 to November 1 until January 1 to June 
1 In Ireland as in England and Scotland an inspectoiship of 
salmon fisheiies exists, and the holder of the office makes an 
annual report to the Home Office on the condition of the fisheiies 

Introdiioiim of Species to New Aecets hy Ihmm Agency 
Within the past few years, since gieat activity has been ex- 
hibited in piscicultme generally, and especially in the culture 
of Salmomdee, various experiments have been made in the trans- 
portation of eggs or young fry of valuable speeies from their 
native habitats to distant parts of the world The American so- 
called brook tiout, S fonhnalis, has been imported somewhat 
largely into Biitain by various salmon fishery proprietois It 
thrives well in various places in England, Scotland, and Wales 
■where it has been set fiee, — for example, in Horfolk livers, near 
Guildford m Suiioy, and in the stock ponds at Howietoun 
lu Natiiie, July 16, 1885, an account was given of the introduc- 
tion of the fry of the Ameuoan landlocked salmon {S solar, var 
sohago) to the uppei wateis of the Thames Eggs of S namayeiesh, 
S sebogo, 8 fontvnalis, and Goregonus olbus have been successfully 
forwarded from the hatcheues of the Amencan Fish Commission 
to the Deutsche Fisclieiei-Veieiu in Berlin, and to the Societd 
d’Acchmatation at Pans 

The common trout of Britain, 8 fario, was introduced with 
complete success into Tasmania neaily twenty years ago by 
Frank Buckland, and is now abundant in the Tasmanian sticams, 
although it IS reported to be much less valued as food theie than at 
home From Tasmania the eggs wore transported to the livers in 
Otago, Hew Zealand, where they also thrive and breed (see Trans 
of Otago Institute, 1878) In 1866 Mi Francis Day introduced the 
fry of the same species into the rivers of the table-laud of the 
Hilgins 111 the neighbourhood of Madras The experment on 
this occasion failed, but two years later the establishment of the 
species in the district in question was successfully accomplished by 
Mr MTvoi, who impoifced the fry from Scotland. 

Salmon Oulture 

For the artificial culture of Salmonoids the leader is lefened to 
the article PrsoiounTURE The following account of the salmon 
and tiout hatcheries in Scotland is abridged fiom a paper jead 
before the Seottish Fisheries Improvement Association in Edin- 
burgh, 26th Hovember 1884, by J Baiker Duncan, the honorary 
societaiy to the A.s.soGiation 


ThepnncJi>al institution of its kind in Scotland at present is the Ho'wietoun 
Fishciy, belonging to Sii J Gibson Maitland, ivho comniencedit in 1873 Ho'wie- 
toan IS about foui miles fiom Staling The esublishiuenfc contains thnfc-y-two 
fishponds and a laige hatching-house, there aie also four ponds atCraigend, 
and one of 9 acres at Goldenlio've, where fish aie i eared to then adult condition 
The hatching boxes are of wood, and the tgg» are kept dunng development on 
glass gniles The watei supply is abundant, about a imlhon gallons of spring 
ivatei flowing till ongh the ponds eveiy t-wentj -four houis The eggs hatched in 
greatest numbeis aie those of the Loch Leven tiout, hut Salmo salai and the 
common trout (Salmo fano) are also extensively i eared The Ameuoan hioolc 
trout, S fontxnalis, is also cultivated Moie than ten millions of ova aie annually 
treated at this hatchtiy In 1SS4 ninety thousand > onng fish were distiibutcd to 
various parts ot Gieat Britain and Iieland, and two consignments of tiont and one 
of salmon ova w ere successfully sent to New Zealand , 

The SolwavFisheiy, belonging to Ml Joseph J Armistead, was established in 
1S81 to supeisede the lietitdale Fishery neai Keswick, Cumheiland It is situ- 
ated neai the Solway m Kiikcudbuglitslnre Vauous kinds of trout and clinii, 
salmon and sea-trout, giajling, and othei fieshwatei fish aie hied The hatching- 
house is fitted to hatch about a mdlion ova Small and largo quantities of ova 
aie supplied to applicants foi purposes of stocking oi foi expeiiments in fish 

'^'r^e^Stounontfleld Ponds 'were established in 1S53 by piopiietors of Tay 
flshenes They ate situated about 5 miles above Peith on the Tay and occupy 
about 2 acies of giound The Stoiniontfleld expeiiments above lefeued to 
were earned out at these ponds undei the diiection of Mi Kobeit Buist The 
establishment is now almost supeiseded hy the Dupplm Hatoheiy, hut Is still 
used to some extent The hatching boxes, 360 in numbei , ai e in the open an, and 
the eggs ai e placed on giavel at the bottom of the boxes , a larger peicentage of 
loss occurs With this system than when glass guiles aie used Two of the ponds 
atStoimontfield are stocked with pair fiom the Dupplm Hatcheiy, about 20,000 
being placed m them ui 1884 , the pan aie fed with gioimd kvei, and aie libei- 
ated intheiivei and its tubiitaues when two jeais old 

The Dupplm Hatcheiy was instituted m 1832 by the Tay distiict boaid at 
Newrmll, Dupplm Castle, on the river Eain, a tnbutaiy of the Taj The 
hatching-house is supplied with spiing watei, and contains about 300,000 ova 
The glass guile system is adopted heie, and the fiy aie hbeiated in the Tay and 
Its tributaries when about forty days old „ , , , v 

There IS a hatchery foi Loch Leven tiout elected m 1883 by the Loch Levon 
Angling Association, situated about 800 jaids fiom the loch, beside a small 
stieam Inthe season of 1884-36 ahont220,0Cl0 eggs vveie laid down Thofiy aie 
turned into the feeders of the loch five oi six weeks aftei hatching Before the 
election ot this liatchery Loch Leven was soveial times stocked with fiy fiom the 
Howiatoun Fishery The gieat effect of stocking on the pioduce of Looh Leven 
is shown by the following figures — m 1884 ovei 15,000 tiout weie taken m the 
loch during the season from April to Septemhei , duung the pieoeding ten 
yeais the lake had been supplied with some thousands of fly m five several 
seasons, pievious to 1874 no attempt at stoclung had been made, and in that 
year the total c.itch was about 6000 

In May 1884 the Linlithgow Palace loch Hatchei-y was opened by its piopiietoi. 
Ml A G Andeison, fish meichant, Edinbuigh, vvlio holds a lease of the loch loi 
angling purposes fiom the eiovvn Tlie hatcheiy is intended chiefly to stock the 
loch, and is capable of containing about 600,000 ova Expeiiments on the cultiva- 
tion of Salmo salai , var ^ebago, fiom Ameiica, aie also to he made lieie 

Apuvate hatcheiy belonging to the maiquis of Ailsa, capable of hatohing 
about 250,000 ova, is situated at Culzean m Ajislme Salmon ova aie obtained 
from the iiveis Doon, Stincliai, and Minnock, and the fiy tuniod again into 
those iiveiswhen about six weeks old Cliaii, >S faniinalt!, and Loch Leven 
tiout aie also hatched to stock the hill lochs of the estate of Culzean Accoid- 
ing to 5fi Voting the numbei of salmon in the Doon has boon consideiably 
inci eased by the aitiflclal stocking fiom tins establishment 

Anotliei piivate hatcheiy, with a capacity of 60,000, is iiiiuntahiod on the Loch- 
buy estate, Isle of Mull, foi the pui pose of stocking the iiv ois and laltes on the 
piopeity 

Tlie Abeideen ITatcheiy was established m Aheideen hy the distiict honids of 
the iivcis Dee and Don Fiom 15,000 to 20,000 fry ate hatched lioie oveiy yeai 
and aio conveyed 10 to 40 milos up the ilvois Dee and Don and then hbeiated 

Vauous piopuetois In Scotland have at vauous times elected small hatching 
houses on tho iivois of theli estates foi the piuposo of stocking, hut these have 
not been maintained Tho above-mentioned nio the only salmon-ioailng estab- 
lishments of any impoilanoo at piosent in operation in Scotland 


Salmon Disease 

During tlie last few yeais salmon in a great many i Ivors liayo been 
observed to be suffering from an epidemic cutaneous disease fiom 
wlucli laigo iiuuibeis liave died So fai as is known tins disease in 
its epidemic foim is quite a now plienomenon , there can bo little 
doubt tluit It must have occurred as a sporadic affoctioii in foruior 
times, but it seems on the otbei band probable that such moi- 
tality among salmon as lias taken place in some recoiit seasons 
must have attracted attention if it occurred, oven when accurate 
observation was laro Tlie disease was first noticed in 1877 in 
tbo Esk and tbe Hitli, flowing into the Solway Fntb, and since 
then it has destroyed very large numbeis of salmon in almost 
every river m Britain, Tbo disease consists in ulcerations of tbe 
skin, wliiifli begin at one or seveial spots on tbe bead and body, and 
ultimately extend to tbe wbolo suiiaco of tbe fisb. Tbo diseased 
parts of tbe skin aie found when examined to bo covered with a 
fungoid growth, ■vvitb tbe mycolinm of a fungus consisting of 
plaited bypbse wbicli extend into and ramify tliiougb the tissno of 
tho derma and epidermis, causing tbe colls to die, until the super- 
ficial tissues decay and slough oil, and inflammation and bleeding 
aie produced in the deeper and surrounding pai'ts It is certain 
that tbo injury to the skm and flesh of tbo salmon is caused by tbe 
fungus. If a section of tbe edge of an aflectod spot bo made, and 
examined microscopically, tbe cells aie seen to bo jicrfectly normal 
and healthy beyond tbe region to which tbo liypbm extend, and 
the growing points of tbe bypbse arc seen to bo penetrating 
between and distorting these umnjmed colls It is evident therefore 
that the morbid alteiation of the tissues follows the attack of the 
hyphae and does not precede it. Tbo external superficial part 
of the naycolium covering a diseased spot of tho skin boars the 
fiuctification of the fungus This consists of zoosporangia, which 
are tbe enlarged blind termiiial parts of certain of tbe byph», 
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that stand out peipendiculai to the surface of the mycelium 
Each zoosporangium contains a multitude of spherical spoies 
These spoies are of the kind technically called zoospores, each on 
its escape from the sporangium moving about actively hy msATig 
ot tvvo vibratile cilia The zoosporangium emits the zoospoies hy 
an apeiture at its end, and -when it has emptied itself the hypha 
begins to grow again at the base of the empty membrane and sends 
up through the cavity of the old zoosporangium a new spiout 
which becomes a second spore capsule This feature is chaiacter- 
istic of the genus Sapt olegnia, belonging to the Oospoiese, 
various kinds of which aie well known to botanists , they usually 
occur in dead msects or other luveitehrate animals in water 
the dead bodies of the common house-fly when in a sufficiently 
moist place almost invariably produce a luvniiant ciop of Sapto- 
legnia The commonest species of Saptolcqaia is ferax, and the 
salmon fungus has usually leceived the same name, as though it 
waie a proved fact that it was identical with that species But the 
species of a Saprolegnia can only be ascertained from the characteis of 
Its oospoiangia, which are quite different from thezoospoiangiaand 
aie pioduced much moie raiely, and whose contents, the oospores, 
are fertilized by the contents of simultaneously produced anthendia 
Mr Stirling has observed the oospoiangia of salmon fungus (see his 
papers vciProc Boy Sac M , 1878 and 1879), hut his description is 
not sufficient to put the identification of the species beyond a doubt 
Erom Pi of Huxley’s experiments it is evident that the salmon 
fungus may reproduce for very many generations without the 
appearance of oospores The salmon fungus glows with great 
luxuiiance on other animal substances In a diseased salmon the 
fungus seems to be confined to the skin and not to give use to 
bacteiia-like bodies in the internal oigans "What aie the condi- 
tions which favoui the infection of salmon in a iivei is a question 
to which at present no answer can be given Until it is known 
under what conditions the Saprolegnia exists in a river befoie 
infecting the salmon, the conditions which favour or prevent 
salmon disease cannot be ascertained The fungus may have its 
peimanent nidus in decaying vegetable substances, hut at piesent 
it has not been determined whether it is possible to cultivate the 
salmon Saprolegnia on vegetable matter , or the disease may he 
piropagated sporadically among the fish, Salmonoids and otheis, 
which, aie peimanent residents of the iivers , or its abundance may 
depend on the amount of dead animal mattei that is available for 
its nutrition. There is probably always some Saprolegnia m every 
river , the secondary conditions which determine whethei or not the 
fungus shall multiply on the anadiomoiis salmon to such an 
extent as to cause an epidemic have yet to he ascertained 

Literature —Albeit Gunther, Catalogue of Fishes in Brit Mis , London, 1866, 
vol VI , la, Introctuetion to Study of Fishes, Edmbuigh, 1880, Fianela 
Dav, Fishes of Gi eat Bi itain and Ireland, London and Edinbuigli, 1880 to 
1834, vol 11 The following papers of the Conferences of the International 
Flslienes Exhibition, London, 1883, also contain valuable information —“Fish 
Cultui 6,” by Francis Day , “Salmon Fisheiies," by Charles S Folgei, “Coltare 
of Salmonidm,” by Su James Maitland, ‘'Salmon and Salmon Fisbeiies,” by 
David Milne Home Foi a most complete and valuable memoir on the salmon 
disease see the paper by Prof Huxley, Qumt Jour Mic >S« ,1882 (J T C) 

SA.LOME, widow of Alexander Jaunseus, and qneen of 
Judsea from 79 to 69 b o. (see Iseael, toI xm p 424) 
Another Salome is the daughter of Herodias mentioned in 
Matt xiv 6 Her father was Herod, son of Herod the 
Great and Mariamme, and she became successively wife 
of her father’s brother the tetrarch Philip (son of Herod 
the Great by Cleopatra; see Heeod Philip), and of 
Aristobulns 

SALONICA, or Salohiki (Ital. Salonicco, Turkish 
Selamh, Slav Solun, the ancient Thessalomca), during the 
Roman empire the capital of the province of Macedonia, 
and still one of the most important cities of European 
Turkey, the chief town of an extensive vilayet which 
includes the sanjaks of Salonica, Serres, Drama, and 
Monastir, and has an aggregate population of 1,500,000. 
Salonica lies on the west side of the Chalcidic peninsula, at 
the head of the Gulf of Salonica (Sifiws Thermawm), on a 
fine bay whose southern edge is formed by the Calamerian 
heights, while its northern and western side is the broad 
alluvial plain produced by the discharge of the Yardar and 
the Inje-Karasu, the principal rivers of western Macedonia 
Built partly on the low ground along the edge of the hay 
and partly on the hill to the north (a compact mass of 
mica schist), the city with its white houses enclosed hy 
white walls runs up along natural ravines to the castle of 
the Seven Towers (Heptapyrgion), and is rendered pictur- 
esque by numerous domes and minarets and the foliage 
of elms, cypresses, and mulberry trees. The hill of the 
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Heptapyrgion is dominated by a second and that hy a third 
eminence towards the north The commercial quarter of 
the town, lying naturally to the north-west, towards the 
great valleys by which the inland traffic is conveyed, is 
now pierced hy broad and straight streets paved with lava; 
and the quay extends from the north-west of the city for 
four-fifths of a mile to the Kauli-Knle (Tower of Blood), or 
as it IS now called Ak-Kule ("White Tower) The old Yia 
Egnatia traverses the city from what is now the Yardar 
Gate to the Calamerian Gate The houses are for the most 
part insignificant wooden erections covered with lime or 
mud Two Roman tiiumphal arches used to span the Yia 
Egnatia The arch near the Yardar Gate — a massive stone 
structure probably erected after the time of Yespasian — 
was destroyed about 1867 to furnish material for repairing 
the city walls ; an imperfect inscription from it is now 
preserved m the British Museum.^ The other arch, popu- 
larly called the arch of Constantine, hut by Leake assigned 
to the reign of Theodosius, consisted of three archways 
built of brick and faced with marble It is now m ^ very 
dilapidated state.^ A third example of Roman architecture 
— the remains of a white marble portico supposed to have 
formed the entrance to the hippodrome — ^is known by the 
Judseo-Spanish designation of Las Incantadas, from the 
eight Caryatides in the upper part of the structure ^ The 
conspicuous mosques of Salonica have nearly ail an early 
Christian origin , the remarkable preservation of their 
mural decorations makes them very important for the 
history of Byzantine architecture. The principal are those 
dedicated to St Sophia, St George, and St Demetrina 
St Sophia (Aya Sofia), formeily the cathedral, and probably- 
erected by Justiman’s architect Anthemius, was converted into a 
mosque in 1589 It is cased ivith slabs of -white marble The 
whole length of the interior is 110 feet The nave, forming a Gfreek 
cross, IS suimounted by a hemispheiical dome, the 600 squaie yards 
of -which aie coveied with a rich mosaic representing the Ascension. 
St Demetrius, which is probably older than the time of Justinian, 
consists of a long nave (divided into three bays by inas.give square 
piers) and two side aisles, each terminating eastward in an atrium 
the full height of the nave, m a style not known to occur in any 
other chuich The columns of the aisles are half the height of 
those in the nave The internal decoration la all produced by 
slabs of diffexent-coloured marbles St George’s, conjecturally 
assigned by Messrs Pullau and Texier to the leign of Constantine, 
IS circular in plan, measuring internally 80 feet in diameter The 
external -wall is 18 feet thims, and at the angles of an inscribed 
octagon aie chapels formed m the thickness of the wall, and roofed 
■with waggon-headed vaults visible on the extenor, the eastern 
chapel, however, is enlarged and developed into a hema and apse 
projecting beyond the ciicle, and the -western and southern chapels 
constitute the t-wo entrances of the bnilding The dome, 72 yards 
in ciicumfeience, is covered throughout its entire surface of 800 
square yards -with what is the largest work in ancient mosaic that 
has come down to us, representing a senes of fourteen samts 
standing m the act of adoration in front of temples and colonnades. 
The Eski Jiima, or Old Mosque, is another interestmg basilica, 
evidently later than Constantine, with side aisles and an apse 
■without side chapels The church of the Holy Apostles and that 
of St Elias also deserve mention Of the secular buildmgs, the 
Caravanserai, nsually attributed to Amurath II , probably dates 
from Byzantine -times 

The prosperity of Salonica has all along been largely that of 
a commercial city Dming the Christuu centuries before the 
Mohammedan conquest the patron samt of the city was also the 
saint of a great market or fair to which merchants came from, all 
parts of the Mediterranean, and even from countries beyond the 
Alps At the beginning of the present century a large export 
trade was earned on m woollen and cotton fabrics, white and red 
yarns, grain, wool, tobacco, yellow berries, silk fabrics, sponges, &c. , 
and silk gauze was manufactured in the city Direct British trade 
with Sadomca began after the Greek war of independence Woven 
fahnes are at present imported from England, Austna, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, sugar mamly from Austria , coffee from 
South America (partly direct) , petroleum from America and 
Buasia , soap from Greece and Crete , metal goods from England, 
Ibrance, and Austna , and coal from England The exports com- 

^ See Frans, Roy Soc. Lit , vol. viii,, new senes, 1878 

® See Newton’s Travels, dbe , m the Levemt, vol i. p. 122. 

* See Stuart’s Athens, vol. lu pi 45, for engramg. 
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pnse cereals (wheat, barley, oats, maize, rye), tobacco, wool, j 
cotton, poppy seed, opium, cocoons, pranes, and timber In 1S84 
the indnstrial establishments nere steam flour-inills, a eotton- 
spmning factory (employing 500 hands and sending its goods to 
Constantmople, Smyrna, and Beyrout), a distillery, several large 
Boap-works, a nail factory, an iion-bedstoad factoiy, and a mimbei 
of brick and tile works , x-u 

In Salonica the several nationalities have schools of their own the 
Greeks, for example, have a normal school, a gymnasium, and 
nine other schools (one for girls) , and even the Bulgaiians, though 
their members are comparatively small, have tu’o noimal schools 
The Jewish community (about 50,000) is of Spanish origin, and 
BtiU preserves its Judso-Spanish wiitten in Hebiew characters 
Besides their own schools they have the advantage of a large school 
supported by the Jewish Mission of the Established Chinch of 
Scotland (instituted about 1860) The total population of Salonica 
was estimated by Tozer about 1865 as 60,000 It has since in- 
creased probably to 90,000 or 100,000 The railway opened to 
Kiuprili (lS6f nnles) in 1873 is now extended 76 miles to 
Mitrovitza 

Eistonj —The older name of Thessalonica was Thernia (m allu- 
sion to the hot-springs of the neighbourhood) It was a militaiy 
and commercial station on a mam line of communication between 
Rome and the East, and had leached its zenith befoie the seat of 
empire was transferred to Constantinople It became a Roman 
colorna in the middle of the 3d century, and m the later defence of 
the ancient civilizatiQii against the barbarian inroads it played a 
consideiable part In 39 0 Thessalonica was the scene of the dreadful 
massacre pei petrated by command of Theodosius Constantine le- 
paired tine portj and probably eniiolied tie to%YG witi some of its 
buildings. During the iconoclastic reigns of terror it stood on the 
defensive, and succeeded m saving the artistic treasures of its 
churches m the 9th century Joseph, one of its bishops, died m 
chains for his defence of image-worship In the 7th centuiy the 
Slavonic tribes strove to capture the city, hut in vam even when 
it was thrown into confusion by a temble earthquake which lasted 
several days It was the attempt made to transfei the whole Bul- 
garian trade to Thessalouioa that in the close of the 9tli centiuy 
caused the mvasion of the empne by Simeon of Bulgaria In 904 
the Saracens from the Oyrenaica took the place by stoim , tlie 
pubhc buildmgs were grievously injured, and the inhabitants to 
the number of 22,000 were caiiied olf and sold as slaves through- 
out the countries of the Mediterranean In 1185 the Uoimans of 
Sicily, having landed at Dyiihachium and maiched aeioss countiy, 
took Thessalonica aftei a ten days’ siege, and peipetiated endless 
barbarities, of winch Eustathius, then bishop of the see, has left us 
an account In 1204 Baldwin, conqueioi of Constantinople, con- 
ferred the kingdom of Thessalonica on Boniface, matqms of Mont- 
ferrat , hut eighteen years latei Theodore, despot of Epiius, one of 
the natural enemies of the new kingdom, took the city and had 
himself there crowned by the patiiaicli of Macedonian Bulgaria 
On the death of Demetiius (who had been supported in liis endea- 
vour to lecovei his father’s tin one by Pope Honoiius III ) the 
empty title of king of Salonica was adopted by several claimants 
In 1263 the house of Burgundy received a ^ant of the titular 
kingdom from Baldwin II when he was titular emperor, and it 
was sold by Eudes IV to Philip of Taientum, titular emperor of 
Romania m 1320 The Venetians, to whom the city was transfeired 
by one of the PaliEologi, were in powei when Sultan Amuiath 
appeared, and on the 1st of May 1430, in spito of the despeiaie 
lesistance of the inhabitants, took the city, which had thrice previ- 
ously been in the hands of the Tuiks. The body of St Demetrius, 
the patron saint, who from the time of his death, under Maximiau 
in the 4th centuiy had exei rased a marvellous influence on the popu- 
lar imagination, was hacked to pieces, though even the Moham- 
medans attributed virtue to the famous oil fiom which the saint 
obtained the title of Myioblete In 1876 the French and German 
consuls at Thessalonica weie massacred by the Turkish populace 

Besiflea Tafel’s monogiaph, Disseriaiio cfe Thetsalomca (Beilin, 1839), see 
Holland’s Z'mDeJs (1816), Gnsebach, Bumehemmd Bru’isa,XSZ9 , Bowen’s Jfounf 
Athos, Thessaly, and Epii us (1882) , Boeekh, 0 T 0 , vol ii , Texiei and 
Pullan, Bymnitne Arc7ntecture (1SG4) , Tozci, Highlands of TwXty, 1869 

SALOP. See Sheopshibe. 

SAL8ETTE, a large island to the north of Bombay, 
with an area of 241 soLuare miles It lies between 19° 2' 
30^' and 19° 18' 30" K. lat. and between 72° 51' 30" and 
73° 3' E long, j it is connected with Bombay Island by 
bridge and causeway Salsefcte is a beautiful, picturesque, 
and well-wooded tract, its surface being well diversified by 
hills and mountains, some of considerable elevation, while 
it IS uch in rice fields. In various parts of the island aie 
romantic views, embellished by the rums of Portuguese 
churches, convents, and villas; its cave antiquities still 
form a subject of interest. 


At the census of 1881 Salsette had a population of 108,149 
(males 58,640, females 49,609), Hindus numbered 74,736 and 
Mohammedans 7,036 The island was taken from the Portuguese 
by the Mahiattas in 1739, and from them the British captuied 
It m 1774 , It was formally annexed to the East India Company’s 
dommions m 1782 by the tieaty of Salbai 

SALT Common salt, or simply salt, is the name given 
to the native and industrial forms of sodium chloride 
(NaCl). The consideration of this important substance 
naturally falls under two heads, relating respectively to sea 
salt or “bay” salt and “rock” salt or mineral salt As 
actually found, however, the one is probably derived fiom 
the other, most rock salt deposits bearing evidence of having 
been formed by the evaporation of lakes or seas at former 
(often remote) geological periods This is seen from their 
stratified nature, with their interposed beds of clay, which 
could only have been deposited from solution The crystals 
of selenite (hydrated calcium sulphate), moreover, which 
they contain can only have been foimed in water and can 
never since have been subjected to any considerable amount 
of heat, otherwise their water of crystallization would have 
been driven off The beds also of potassium and magnesium 
salts found at Stassfurt and other places, interposed be- 
tween or overlying the rock salt deposits, are in just the 
position m which one would naturally expect to find them 
if deposited from salt water Finally, the maiine shells 
often occurring abundantly in the surrounding rocks of 
contemporary periods also testify to the former existence 
of large neighbouring masses of salt water 

Sea Salt — Assuming a degree of concentration such that 
each gallon of sea water contains 0 2547 lb. of salt, and 
allowing an average density of 2 24 for lock salt, it has been 
computed that the entire ocean if dried up would yield no- 
less than 4,419,360 cubic miles of rock salt, or about four- 
teen and a half times the bulk of the entiio continent of 
Europe above high-water mark, mountain mas.ses and all. 
The piopoition of sodium chloiide in the watei of the ocean, 
where it is mixed with small quantities of other salts, is 
on the average about 33 3 per 1000 parts, ranging from 
29 per 1000 for the polai seas to 35 5 poi 1000 or more 
at the equator Enclosed seas, such as the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, the Black Sea, the Dead Sea, the Caspian, and 
otheis, are dependent of couise foi the proportion and qual- 
ity of their saline matter on local circumstances Forch- 
hammer found the following quantities of solid matter in 
the water of various seas • — 

Hortli Sea . 32 80 giaminos per litre. 

Cattegat and Sound , 1512 ,, 

Baltic . . 4 81 ,, 

Mediteiranean 37 50 ,, 

Atlantic 34 30 ,, 

Black Sea .15 89 

Caiibbcan Sea . 36 10 ,, 

Of this sodium chloride constitutes about four-fifths. 
See Sea Watee, 

At one time almost the whole of the salt in commerce 
was produced from the evaporation of sea water, and in- 
deed salt so made still forms a staple commodity in many 
countries possessing a seaboard, especially those whore the 
climate is dry and the summer of long duration In 
Portugal a total of over 250,000 tons is annually made in 
the salt worlcs of St XJbes (Setiibal), Alcacor do Sal, Oporto, 
Aneyro, and Figueras. Spain, with the salt works of tlie 
Bay of Cadiz, the Balearic Islands, &c., makes 300,000 tons 
Italy has salt works in Sicily, Naples, Tuscany, and Sai- 
dmia, producing 165,000 tons. In Franco, between the 
“marais salants du midi” and those on tho Atlantic, 250,000 
to 300,000 tons are annually produced, besides those of 
Corsica Tho "Salzgarten” of Austria produce collectively 
from 70,000 to 100,000 tons annually at various places on 
the Adriatic (Sabioncello, Trieste, Pirano, Capo d'Istria, 
&c.). In England and Scotland tho industry has of late 
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years greatly fallen ofi under the competition of the rock- 
salt works of Cheshire, but some small manufactories still 
exist, at Noith Shields and elsewhere, where salt is made 
by dissolving rock-salt in sea water, and evaporating the 
solution to ciystalhzation by artificial heat 
The piocess of the spontaneous evapoiation of sea water his 
been very caietully studied by Usiglio on Mediteiraneaii watei at 
Cette The density at fiiat was 1 02 Pumaiily but a slight 
deposit IS foimed (none nntil the concentration arrives at specific 
giavity 1 0509), this deposit consisting for the most pait of calcic 
caibonate and feme oxide This goes on till a density of 1 1315 
IS attained, when hydiated calcium sulphate begins to deposit, and 
continues till specific gravity 1 2646 is reached At a density of 
1 218 the volume of the sea water has become reduced to 
of what it was at fiist, and from tins moment the dejiosit becomes 
augmented by sodium chloude, which goes down mixed with a 
little magnesium chloride and sulphate At specific giavity 1 2461 

a little sodium biomide has begun also to deposit At specific 
gravity 1 311 the volume of the water is only y^f^ths of what it 
was at fiist, and it is thus composed — 

Magnesium sulphate 11 45 pel cent 

Magnesium chloude 10 53 ,, 

Sodium chloude 15 98 ,, 

Sodium bromide 2 04 ,, 

Potassium chloude 3 30 „ 

Up to the time then that the watei became coiieentiatecl to 
specific giavity 1 218 only 0 150 of deposit had formed, and that 
chiefly composed of lime and non, but betw’een specific giavity 
1 218 and 1 313 theie is deposited a mixture of — 

Calcium sulphate 0 0283 per cent 

Magnesium sulphate 0 0624 ,, 

Magnesium chloude 0 0153 ,, 

Sodium chloude . 2 7107 ,, 

Sodium bioniide 0 0223 ,, 


2 8389 

And of tins we see that about 95 per cent is sodium chloude 
Up to this point the sepaiation of the salts has taken place in a 
faiily regular manner, but now the tempeiatuie begins to exeit an 
influence, and some of the salts deposited in the cold of the night 
dissolve again paitially in the heat of the day By night the 
liquor gives nearly puie magnesium sulphate , in the day the same 
sulphate mixed with sodium and potassium chlorides is deposited 
The mothei-liquoi now falls a little in density to a specific gravity 
of 1 3082 to 1 2965, and yields a veiy mixed deposit of magnesium 
bromide and chloude, potassium chloude, and magnesium sulphate, 
with the double magnesium and potassium sulphate, coiiesponding 
to the kainite of Stassfmt There is also deposited a double mag- 
nesium and potassium chloride, similar to the cainalhteof Stassfurt, 
and finally the mothei -liquor, which has now again iisen to specific 
giavity 1 3374, contains only pure magnesium chloride 

The application of these icsulta to the production of salt fiomsea 
water is obvious A laige piece of land, vaiymg fiom one ox tW'O 
to several acres, barely above high- water mark, is levelled, and if 
necessary puddled with clay so as to prevent the watei from perco- 
lating and sinking away In tidal seas a “jas” (as the storage 
reseivoir is called) is constructed alongside, similarly rendered im- 
pervious, in which the water is stored and allowed to settle and 
concentrate to a certain extent In non -tidal seas this storage 
basin IS not required The prepared land is partitioned off into 
laige basins {adetn&s or muants) and others (called in i’rance mres, 
auillets, or tables salantes) which get smaller and more shallow in 
proportion as they are intended to receive the ivater as it becomes 
more and more concentrated, just sufficient fall being allowed from 
one set of basins to the other to cause the water to flow slowly 
through them The flow is often assisted by pumping The sea 
salt thus made is collected into small heaps on the paths around 
the basins or the floors of the basins themselves, and heie it under- 
goes a first partial pniification, the more deliquescent salts (espe- 
cially the magnesium chloude) being allowed to diain away. From 
these heaps it is collected into larger ones, where it drams further, 
and becomes more puufied. Here it is protected by thatch till 
required for sale. 

The salt is collected from the surface by means of a sort of 
wooden scoop oi sciaper which the workman pushes hefoie him, 
but in spite of every precaution some of the soil on which it is pro- 
duced 13 inevitably taken up with it, communicating a red or grey 
tint Sea salt is thence known in many of the French maikets as 
sel grw, and frequency contains as much as 15 per cent of impurity 
Yet such IS the ignorance and prejudice of many people that they 
wnll buy it in preference to the purer aiticle from the evapoiation 
of rock-salt brine, asseiting its action to be milder and more even 
Even if this were true they forget that mud ought to be cheaper 
than salt The salt made on the coast of Brittany possesses the 
following composition : — 


Sodium chloude 

87 

97 

Magnesium chloude 

1 

58 

Magnesium sulphate 

0 

50 

Calcium sulphate 

1 

65 

Insoluble 

0 

80 

Watei 

7 

50 


Generally speaking this salt goes into commerce just as it is, 
hut in some cases it is taken fiist to the refineiy, wheie it either is 
simply washed and then stove-dried befoi e being sent out oi is dis- 
solved in flesh water and then boiled down and crystallized like 
white salt fiom lock salt bnne The salt of the “salines du midi ” 
of the south east of Fiance is fai pmei than the above, however, 
its composition being as follows — 


Sodium chloude 
hlagnesmm thloiide 
Magnesium sulphate 
Calcium sulphate 
Insoluble 
Watei 


95 11 per cent. 

0 23 

1 30 
0 91 
0 10 

2 35 


This IS perhaps paitly owing to the fact that of late years, by way 
of obviating the above-mentioned cause of impurity, a species of 
moss has been introduced therewith some success from Portugal 
and forms a bed on which the salt is deposited The mother- 
liquors fiom the ciystalhzation of the common salt contain still a 
little sodmm cliloride and most of the biomine and lodme of the 
sea watei, all the potassium salts, much magnesium sulphate, and 
a large quantity of magnesium chloude They are often thrown 
away as useless, but lately, in the south of Fiance, in the “salines 
dll midi,” they have been used foi the pi eduction of certain chemi- 
cals by a system of ulterior tieatment introduced by M Merle and 
still continued by his successor M Pechinet 
As soon as the water arrives at specific gravity 1 2407 and has 
deposited most of its salt, it is drawn off and stored in large tanks 
of 50,000 01 60,000 cubic meties capacity From these it is 
withdiawn in successive portions, and artificially cooled to 0 4* 
Fahi Under these ciicnmstances, indeed at any temperature 
below 26° Fahi , a double decomposition takes place between the 
sodium chloude and the magnesium siilpfiiate — crystallized sodium 
sulphate being thus separated After being withdrawn and freed 
from the mothei -liquoi by a hydio-extractor, this sulphate, which 
contains two atoms of water, is then rendered anhydrous by heating 
m a reverbeiatory furnace From the refugerating vessel the w atar 
now passes to an ordinary evaporating pan, where the remaining 
salt IS precipitated by boiling, collected, and punfied by the hydio- 
extractoi Heie the watei attains a specific gravity 1 2680, and, 
being spread out in a thin layer on a smooth level bed of cement 
01 conciete, deposits on cooling all its potassium as the double 
chloride of potassium and magnesium, the same as the oarnallite of 
Stassfurt 


Fig 1 represents the usual form of an Austrian “ Salzgarten'’ at 
Capo d’lstiia It is a parallelogiam of 2 to 3 acres m extent 



Fig 1 — Plan of Austrian Salzgarten 


surrounded by a dyke or sea-wall a The sea water enters by the 
sluice h, and passes into the wide fosse c, where, danfymg by 
settlement, it passes by the openmgs / into a sextuple senes of 
large basins divided by the separations d, first of all entermg the 
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largest ones g, h,i, and then passing hy the canals n into the other “bittern” is then iim off into p, and thence into the sea In 
basins h Tc I I The flow of the water fiom one set of basins to the France at is often stoied as already stated for liituie tieatment 
other is’ie<fulated by the sluices e,e,e As it passes from one set In case of heayy lain, the already concentrated water is run into 
of basins to° another it becomes moie and moie concentiated, till at the covered cisterns s, s, which serwe to hold it till the return of 
last m the basins m, ni the salt deposits The mother-liquor or fine weather 


Table I — Percentage Analyses of Sea Salts from TF'ell-Lnovm Localities 


Localitj- 

St UUes 

St 

Mai tin 

Mar.ns 
SnUnts da 
r Quest 

Island of 
Oleron 

Salines 
du Midi 

Cadiz 

S Felice Tiapani 

Authority 

Hemy Bertluer 

Karsten 

Henry 

EnquSte 
sm les Sels 

Henry 

Enqutte 
sur les Sels 

Watts 

Schrofctci and Pohl 


96 00 95 19 89 19 

95 86 92 46 

96 50 

95 95 

87 97 

96 40 

95 11 

92 11 

95 91 96 05 

Magnesium chloride 

0 30 

0 24 0 55 

0 32 

0 35 

1 58 

0 20 

0 23 


0 46 0 50 

Magnesium sulphate 

0 45 1 69 6 20 

0 35 0 66 

0 25 

0 60 

0 50 

0 45 

1 30 

0 99 

0 40 0 61 

Sodium sulphate 






1 




Calcium sulphate 

2 35 0 56 0 81 

1 30 2 28 

0 88 

1 90 

1 65 

1 95 

0 91 

0 33 

0 49 0 45 

Water 

0 20 

210 3 10 

1 95 


7 50 


2 35 

6 30 

2 58 2 42 

Insolnhle matters 

0 90 2 45 3 60 

0 15 0 95 

010 

1 20 

0 80 

1 00 

0 10 

0 27 

0 16 0 07 

Loss 

0 11 










Roch-Balt — This appears to occur in almost every 
formation, except in the Primary rocks, strictly so called. 
The oldest deposit of ■which the age may be considered to 
have been anything like precisely determined may he said 
to be the great salt range of the Punjab, which is regarded 
as belonging to the Permian j and that lately discovered 
at Middlesbrough in Yorkshire, immediately overlying the 
magnesian limestone, may be probably referred to the 
same period. In the northern counties of England there 
are frequent instances of brine springs rising from the 
Carboniferous and contiguous formations. The Cheshire 
and Worcestershire salt-beds are by some attributed to the 
Permian , more generally, however, they are referred to the 
Trias Those of West New York and Gooderich (Canada) 
are said to belong to the Salma period of the Upper 
Silurian. The deposits of the Yosges, Salzburg, and 
others of central Germany and Austria are consideied to 
belong to the Trias j that of Bex in Switzerland to the 
Lias. Those of Wieliczka in Poland, Cardona m Spam, 
and some Algerian formations are admitted to be Creta- 
ceous Those of Bayonne, Dax, and Oamarade, m the 
Pyrenees, are probably Tertiary, while the Dead Sea, Lake 
Elton in Astrakhan, the Bitter Lakes of the Isthmus of 
Suez, the Kara Boghaz on the shores of the Caspian, the 
Limans of Bessarabia south of Odessa, the Runn of Cutch, 
and certain formations of the Sea of Azoff, &c., are instances 
of salt formations now m actual progress. The frequent 
association of bitumen and petroleum with rock-salt and 
brine is one of the most noticeable features in the geology 
of those substances, and seems to point to some unknown 
condition of the formation of the two first named The 
Dax salt is close to the bitumen deposits of Bastenfes and 
Gauj'ac. Borings made at Dax, as well as at Salies about 
20 miles distant (where also salt exists), gave vent to an 
efflux of inflammable gas which continued for several 
weeks, and the water of several springs m that neighhour- 
hood is tainted with petroleum Bitumen and petroleum 
occur near Yolterra in Tuscany, where a large deposit of 
salt IS hemg worked. In Walachia the two occur in the 
same formation In the United States of Ameiica and m 
the south of Russia petroleum and brine are found in many 
places either actually associated or in near proximity, 
petroleum has recently been discovered not far from the 
salt deposits of Hanover, and one of the beds of rock-salt 
at Nancy is strongly coloured by bitumen, while almost 
all rock-salt has a more or less peiceptible bituminous 
odour when struck or rubbed. In the province of Szo- 
chuen, China, are some remarkable salt springs, where the 
brine is accompanied by such an efflux of inflammable gas 
that the latter serves as fuel foi its evaporation, and 
other springs accompanied by the same phenomenon exist 


in the same region In fact, instances without end might 
be cited of the t^wo occurring togethex, and it would appear 
that petroleum for some mysterious reason can ouly be 
formed in presence of salt 

The chief rock-salt districts of Europe may be classified 
as follows — (1) the Carpathians , (2) Austrian and Bava- 
rian Alps, (3) West Germany j (4) Yosges, (5) Jura, (6) 
Swiss Alps , (7) Pyrenees and the Spanish or Celtibenan 
Mountains (8) the British salt deposits , (9) isolated 
deposits and springs in Russia, Turkey, Italy, &c 

The Carpathian district may he subdivided into the Moldo- 
■Walachiaii, Transylvanian, Galician, and Hungauan sections 
They form probably the iichest and most extensive of the 
Emopean salt fields and by them alone the eiitiie continent might 
be supplied for ages The Tiaiisylv.inian and Walachian mines 
aie specially numerous and iich Thousands of tons of salt, in 
the form of brine from the spiings -which are common tluoughout 
the country, aie allowed to lun to naste, no iinpoitant factoiy 
existing in the coimtiyfor its evaporation The lock is in fact 
in itselt so puie that simply giound it meets all leqnixoments of 
public consumption In Galicia tlie pimoipal mines and those 
of most histoiical inteiest are at Wimiczka and Boohnia The 
foimer, which is justly the most celebrated in tlio world, is situated 
9 miles from Cracow and has been worked contmuously foi six 
hundred yeais The mass of salt is calculated to bo 500 miles 
long, 20 miles broad, and 1200 feet thick It is on the iioith-M ost 
side ofaiidgeof lulls, an offset of the Carpathians The salt is 
stoped out in longitudinal and tiansverso galleries, and laigo 
vaulted chambers, supported by massive pillars Explosives aio 
not used in this oi any of the othei mines of the dihtrict The 
salt IS sold just as it comes fiom the mine, or else liiioly ground 
and packed m casks or sacks The mine is divided into four 
levels, and is 284 yaids deep and 1 mile 1279 yauls long hy 830 
yaids wide All the grinding and packing is done ivithin it. 
It is stated that the collective length of the galleiies and chambers 
IS no less than 30 English miles and the total yield 65,067 tons 
per annum These mines employ from eight hundred to one 
thousand persons, many of whom live permanently under giouiid , 
the lower levels contain streets and houses and constitute a 
complete village Travellers have given glowing descriptions 
of tho crystal vaults, spaikhng aisles, and lairy palaces of this 
mine The salt is gieyish, and somewhat lesombles granite m 
appearance 

In the well-known district of tho Austrian and Bavarian Alps 
tho mine of Salzbnig (Salzkamraergui) is jicrhaps tho most 
familiar. The Austrian poition of tho district includes the 
towns of Anssee, Ischl, Hnllstadt, and Ilalloiii, and the Bavarian 
includes Beichtesgaden, Eeichenliall, Tiannstein, and Roaonheim 
In the last-named salt is made fioin In me conveyed in pipes from 
Bcichtcsgaden, passing by Reiehenhall, 16 miles in all, with a total 
fall of 1552 feet There are also largo salt woiks at Hall near 
lunsbiuck Here, as in the Carpathian region, most of the rock- 
salt is sold merely giomid, or in lumps, and tho trade is, as in 
othei parts of Austna-Hnngary, a strict Government monopoly, 
pi odncing an annual lovemie of two and a quarter to two and a 
half millions sterling, 

The Geiman mines are numerous , they extend north and south 
from Segeheig m Holstein to Sulz on the Heckar, and east a-nd 
west from Kreuznach to Halle Brine springs and small workings 
lie scattered all over the country. But two formations of special 
importance are Stassfurt in Saxony and the Lunebiirg Heath in 
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Hanover Fig 2 represents a section of the Stassfiirt beds, and 1 
will give an idea of their foimation It appears less than most 
others to have been subjected to denudation since being formed, 
and consequently better tha n many 
others illustrates the foimation of such 
Overlying the salt propeily 
land of anhydnte, 
and above this 
6, c, d, beds of 
, variously - col- 
“ ouied clay, red 
and giey, con- 
taining highly 
^ deliquescent 
d salts, foiming 
thiee distinct 
layers The 
® low est,iZ, called 
“ poly halite,” 
contains some 
sodium chlo- 

iide and with it other deliquescent chlorides FText to this comes 
c, the “kieseiite” legion, about 30J yards thick — here are chiefly 
potassium and magnesium sulphates , and lastly we have 6, the 
upper layer or “carnallite” region, 23 yards thick, containing 
almost exclusively the double potassium and magnesium chlondes, 
together with othei deliquescent salts, nodules of boracite, &e It 
has been computed that a sea depth of 12^ miles would be lequiied 
foi the production of such a senes as this 

The Yosges, which is a very important district, supplied a large 
part of the east of Fiance ivith salt, till lost by the war of 1870- 
1871, since which time Haney has gamed considerably in import- 
ance Geologically speaking, Haney is included in this basin 
In Switzerland the chief salt distiict lies on the light bank of 
the Rhone neai the Lake of Geneva The piincipal centres are 
Aigle, Roche, and Bex, the last being the most important 

The Pyrenees are iich on both sides in brine springs and rock- 
salt formations In the south-west of Fiance we have the rock- 
salt of Dax and Yillefranche, and the brine springs of Salies and 
Biiscous, as well as that of Camarade In Spam both lock-salt 
and brine are plentiful, as is indicated by the frequent recurrence of 
the syllable “ Sal ” in the names of towns (Salmas, Salimllas, Poza 
de la Sal, &c ) 

The Oeltiberian or exclusively Spanish district includes various 
towns scattered over Spam — Salmas de Saehces (Guadalajara), 
Yillafafila (Zamoia), Toiieximeno, Cazoila, and Hinojares (Jaen), 
&c , but perhaps the most reinaikable deposit of salt in Spam is 
that of Cardona in the province of Barcelona, 45 miles north-v est 
of that city Heie is a veritable mountain composed of a bed of 
lemarkably pure salt 142 to 164 yards thick, and forming tivo 
masses, each about a mile m circumference The salt is as usual 
stratified, and bears very strong evidence of denudation It is 
chiefly pure white, but in parts varies from light-blue to brick-red 
It IS extracted by an open-air working like stone from a quairy 
There are some biine and rock-salt deposits which can hardly be 
classified as belonging to any particular district Such are — in 
France, at the foot of the Alps, the hi me spimgs of Moutiers and 
Castellans , in Italy, Yolterra , in Sicily, Nicosia and Mussomeli , 
in Croatia, Szambor , in Bosnia, Tusia , in Russia, Bachmutz on 
the Donetz, Balachna on the Yolga, Staiaya-Russa near Lake Ilmen, 
Eupatoria and other places in the Crimea , in Piussia, Walters- 
dorff, Sperenherg, &c. 

The chief centres of manufacture m Eiiglaud are at Horthwich, 
Middlewich, "Wmsfoid, and Sandbach m Cheshiie, Weston-on-Tieut 
in Staffordshire, Stoke Prior and Dioitwich in Woicestershire, and 
Middleshrough m Yorkshire i Duncrue near Cainckfeigns m 
Ireland also possesses a large deposit of salt The Cheshire and 
Worcestershiie salt deposits are up to the present time by far the 
most important, the Duncrue deposit being only partially woiked 
Although biine spiings have been known to exist in both these 
counties ever since the Roman occupation, and salt had been made 
there from time immemorial, it was not till 1670 that rock-salt 
about 30 yards thick was discovered at Marhury near Horthwich 
by some men exploring for coal, at a depth of 34 yards In 1779 
three beds of rock-salt were discovered at Lawton, separated from 
one another by layers of indurated clay. The Marston mine, the 
property of Messrs Rigby and Fletcher of Horthwich, is the largest 
and perhaps the oldest (there are twenty-five m England altogether 
where rock-salt is raised) It was worked for about a hundred years 
in only its upper bed, but in 1781 its owners decided on sinking 
farther, and, after traversing a layer of indniated clay intersected 
with small veins of salt lOJ yards thick, they came on another of 


1 The termination ‘'-wlch” In English place-names often points to ancient salt 
mamifacture, — ^the word “wieh” (creek, hav, Icel eft) having acqniied a 
special sense in English usage In Germany the vaiious forms of the non- 
Tentonio words Hall, Halle ocemring in place-names pomt in the same way to 
ancient salt-works 
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rock-salt This — the bed which has continued to be woiked ever 

since — IS 33 to 37 yaids thick Beneath it are others, but they are 
thin and impure The total depth of the mine to the bottom of the 
lower level is 120 yards At Wmsford, where the same formation 
seems to recur, it is 159 yards from the surface The Marston 
mine covers an area of about 40 acres The salt is first reached 
at 35-40 yards in the Horthwuch district, and the ujipcr layci 
IS 25-50 yaids m thickness (Marston 23-26 yards) , it has aboie 
it, apparently Ijing m the recesses of its suiface, a layer of 
satuiated brine This is the brine which is raised at the various 
jiumping stations 111 Horthwich and elsewhere around, and which 
seiw'es when evapoiated to produce white salt The beds are 
reached by sinking through the clays and variegated marls tjpical 
of this foimation The salt is blasted out with gunpowder The 
Middlesbrough deposit bids fan soon to become of very great 
impoitance It was discovered by Messrs Bolekow and Yaughan in 
boring for water m 1862 at a depth of 400 yards, but was not utilized, 
and was again found by Messis Bell Bros at Port Claience at a 
depth of 376 yards, and is being now worked by them, the heat 
used for evapoiation being the waste gases of their blast furnaces 
Encouraged by their success the Newcastle Chemical Company have 
also bored on the opposite side of the river They failed at first 
to find the salt, but ultimately succeeded by a fresh boring The 
extent of the bed is not yet ascertained, but evidently by the 
failure of the Newcastle Chemical Company at first it cannot extend 
fai to the north Its thickness has been proved in so far as the 
spot wheie Messrs Bell Bros made their boring is concerned These 
gentlemen have intioduced the method employed at Nancy 
of raising the salt in the form of brine without the trouble or 
expense of sinking a shaft In Cheshire the surface- watei trickling 
thiough the overlying strata dissolves the salt, which is subse- 
quently pumped as biine, but here the great depth and imper- 
meability of the strata precludes this, so another method has been 
lesorted to A boro is made into the salt, and lined with tubing 
in the usual manner, and this tube w’here it traverses the salt is 
pierced wuth holes Within this is hung loosely a second tube of 
much smaller dimensions so as to leave an annular space between 
the two Through this space the fresh surface water finds its way, 
and dissolving the salt below nses in the inner tube as biine, but 
only to such a level that the two columns hear to one another the 
relation of ten to twelve, this being the inverse ratio of the respec- 
tive weights of saturated brine and fresh water For the remainmg 
distance the brine is raised by a pump At first, while the cavity 
remains small, theie is some difficiuty in getting a continuous 
supply of brine of full strength, hut this ceases to be the ease as 
the solution chambei (as it is called) becomes enlarged The fresh 
water, however, as it descends rises to the surface of the salt, 
tending rather to dissolve its upper layers and extend superficially, 
so that after a time the superincumbent soil, bemg without support, 
falls in These interior landslips, besides choking the pipes and 
breaking the communication, often produce sinkings at the surface, 
such as ocemred some time ago at Dieuze (Lonaine) The same 
inconvenience is beginning to make itself felt m the environs of 
Nancy, and a similar one produces on a larger scale the sinkmg 
and subsidences at AYmsford and Horthwich so much complained 
of The deposits of salt in the United States are unimportant 
The country possesses no really consideiable salt industry, hut is 
supplied so tar as interior consumption is concerned to a small 
extent by brine springs The prmcipal supplies, however, are 
derived from England and the shores of Spam and Portugal. The 
same remark applies to Canada South America possesses several 
salt deposits ana brine springs, but also takes all its supplies from 
Europe Asiatic Russia is very abundantly supplied with salt, as 
likewise is China, and Persia is perhaps one of the countries 
most abundantly endowed with this natural and useful pioduct 
British India cannot be said to be similarly favoured In the 
north, it IS true, is the gi eat salt range of the Punjab, as well as 
the Sambhur Lake, and salt is obtained from sea-water at many 
places along its extensive seaboard , but India is not well supphed 
in many parts, and is dependent largely for this article on the 
Cheshire salt works In fact this export is one of the most im- 
portant branches of then* trade 

Table II (see next page) is from Spon’s Uncydo^sedia of the M- 
dttstrml Arts, &c The clay and insoluble matters given for tbe 
Stassfurt salt seem to be somewhat abnormally large 

Rock-salt IS probably the origin of more than half the salt manu- 
factured in the world It occurs in all degiees of purity, from that 
of mere salty clay to that of the most tiansparent crystals In the 
former case it is often difficult to obtain the brine at a density even 
approaching saturation, and, as at Moutiers in Savoy and in several 
of the German salt works, chambers and gaUenes are excavated 
within the saliferous bed to increase the dissolving surface, and 
water let down fresh is pumped up as brine Many hrme sprmgs 
also occur in a more or less saturated condition. In such cases 
the water is sometimes caused to tnckle over fagots arranged 
under large open sheds called “graduation houses” (OradwMiiser), 
whereby a more extensive surface of evaporation is obtamed, and 



Fig 2 — Section of Stassfurt Salt-Beds 
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SALT 

Taelh II — Pcrceiitage ComjJosition of Iiocl-SaUf)om Well-lnoion Localities 


Coimtij 

Germany 

Fiance 

Austiid 

England 

Locality 

Sclnvabiscli-Hall, 

Wuitembeig 

Berchtes 
Raden, 
Ba^ ana 

Stissfurt, 

Masde- 

burg 

Cbatew 

Salms, 

Lonaine 

Vic, Louaine 

Da-s. 

Hall 

Wie- 

liczka, 

Gdbcm 

White 
Salt from 
Rock Salt, 
Chesluie 

Maiston 

Noitli- 

Autliout> 

FeWing 

Bischof 

Ranimels- 

berg 

Mathieu 
de Dom- 
basle 

Berthier 

Cm dier 

Ma’i.well- 

Ljte 

Bischof 

Bischof 

Richard- 
son and 
Watts 

Cl ace 
Calveit 

Sodium chloride 

99 97 

98 SI 

99 85 

94 57 

97 05 

99 30 

97 80 

97 45 

96 97 

99 43 

100 00 

98 30 

96 70 

Calcium cliloude 


0 02 

trace 







0 25 



0 68 

Magnesium chloiule 


trace 

0 15 

0 97 

0 45 




0 51 

0 12 


0 05 

trace 

Potassium cliloude 









trace 




tiace 

Caleuim sulphate 

0 02 

0 11 


0 89 

1 50 

0 50 

0 30 

0 25 

0 2.1 

0 20 


1 65 

0 25 

Magnesium sulphate 





tiace 



2 30 






Magnesium carbonate 


0 15 












Calcium carbonate 


0 16 












Feme chloiide 









0 01 





Clay or insoluble 














matters 

0 01 

0 80 


3 35 


0 20 

1 90 


2 28 




1 74 

IVatei or loss 




0 22 

1 00 








0 63 


the bniie hecomes, rapidly eoiieentrated Fig 3 shows one of these 
“ Giaduhaiiser ” It consists of a long shed, the floor of which is a 
shallow cistein kept filled with the hi me to be concentiated, the 
body of the house being occupied by a single oi double low of 



Fig 3 — Gradnhaus 

faggots of blackthorn t, and above these a trough or tionghs &,iiito 
winch the biiiie is pumped, escaping from these into the channel 
a, it IS allowed to flow oi diip slowly over the faggots, and finds 
its way back to the basin beneath The shed has its sides open 
and exposed to tho pievailing winds, and, the bime being thus 
spiead over a large smface, tlieie is much scope for evapoiation, 
and it becomes rapidly concentiated Seveial such sheds aie often 
built m senes, and the biine, being conveyed fiom one to the otlioi 
as it becomes denser, attains at last a specific giavity of about 1 18, 
when it IS stoied in laige cisterns till ieq_iined foi evapoiation 
This IS done in laige non pans by tho method to be hereaftei de- 
scribed when speaking of lock-salt brine The use, however, of the 
“graduation houses” is dying out, except in particulai localities 
wheie competition from sea salt or purer lock-salt is difficult, as 
both their construction and their maintenance are exjiGnsivo The 
purer lock-salt is often simply giound foi use, as wo have seen 
to be the case atWieliczka and elsewheie, but it is more frequently 

B id as biine, produced either by artificial solution as at 
esboroiigh and other places, oi by natiual means as in 
Cheshire and Worcesteisluie One great drawback to tho use of 
even the puiest loek-salt simply giouiid is its temloiicy to revert 
to a hard uuwieldy mass, when kept any length of time in sacks 
This IS partly but not v holly obviated by packing in casks, which, 
however, aie dear and not always obtainable As usually made, 
white salt from rock-salt maybe classified into two gioiijis — (1) 
boiled known as fine, table, lump, stoved lump, superfine, basket, 
buttei, and cheese salt (Fi set fin-fin, sel d, la minute, &o ) , (2) 
unboiled common, chemical, fishery, Scotch fishery, extra fishery, 
double extra fishoiy, and bay salt (Fi sal da 12, 34, 4S, 60, and 
73 Mures). All these names are deiived from the size and appeal - 
aiico of the crystals, their uses, and the modes of then pioduction. 
Tho boiled salts, the crystals of which are small, are foimed in a 
medium constantly agitated by boiling The fine or stored table 
salts are those white masses with winch wc aie all familiar Basket 


salt takes its name from the conical baskets from which it is 
allow'ed to drain when first it is “ drawn” from tho pan Buttoi 
and cheese salts are not stove-diied, but left in then moie oi less 
moist condition, as being thus more easily applied to then respec- 
tive uses Of the unboiled salts the first two, coiiespoiidiiig to the 
Fr sal da 12 Jieures and sel da 24 heures, show by then English 
names the uses to which they are applied, and the others, the 
apphcations of which are equally shown by their names, merely 
depend for then quality on the length of time which elapses 
between successive “draivnigs,” and the temperature of the evapora- 
tion The time vanes for the unboiled salts from twelve hours to 
three or four weeks, the laigei crystals being allowed a longer time 
to foini, and the smaller ones being ioinied moie quickly Tho 
tempeiatiiro vanes from 55° to 180° Fahi 
One stnkmg difieionce betw'pen tho manufactiiie of salt fiom 
lock -salt bnno as caniod on ni Bntain and on the Continent lies 
in the almost exclusive use in the lattei case of closed oi covered 
pans, except in the making of fine salt, wheieas in Bntaiii open 
ones are employed With open pans the vapour is fioo to difiuso 
itself into tho‘'sunounding atmosphere, and tho evaporation is 
perhaps moie lapid When coveiod pans are used, the loss of heat 
by ladiation is less, and tho salt made is also cleaner In works 
pnhlisliod in Fiance and Geiinany tho statement is fieqiieutly 
made that it would be impossible to sell there a giain ot salt 
mamifactuicd by English methods, but ono is faiily juatifiod in 
doubting this assertion, seeing tlie case wutli which the juihlic are 
induced to pni chase the sel giis of tho maiais salants In fact, it 
IS customaiy in some places to make a special article, which is sold 
in competition with sea salt, by mixing w'lth the puier one 10 oi 
12 per cent of mud oi earth Tho most advantageous mode of 
evapoiation would evidently be to cause the heated gases fiom the 
fuinaco to pass over tho surface of the liquid itself No wcanng- 
oiit of the pans need thus he feared, no loweung of tho conductive 
owei by mciustafcion, hut the vapour as fast as formed would 
ilfuse itself into heated an in rapid motion, this air being far 
fiom its point of satmation and greedy of moisture Tho plan, 
however, which was tiied in Britain by Otto Pohl and in Goiniany 
by Boin has liitlieito been a failure, tho salt being for ono thing 
very much soiled with the soot and other products of combustion. 
Again, this mode of evaporation hardly consorts with tho slow 
piogiess and perfect stillness romiiied for tho production of the 
larger-grained salts, and gives only fine salt 
Figs 4 and 5 represent a French pan, while fig. 6 is a British 
pan, only diflering from the Continental ones in not being covered 
in, and m usually having three or four fires in place of two or 
three, and a separate chambei beyond the pan in which tho salt 
is stoved, heated by tho flues conveying tho furnace gases to 
the chimney after leaving tho pan Tho first two reiiresont a pan 
of 64 feot long by 21^ feet wide filled with brine, &c , and with 
circulating fines beneath foi economy of heat This pan, a, is sup- 
ported all round its lowei edges on a wall and on the pillars h, o, 
and heated by two fires c, c. The flame and tho heated gases of 
each fire circulate in the flues p, p, p, in which are holes at various 
convenient points for cleaning , thus then these gases are made to 
traverse the length of the pan three times before arriving at the 
chimneys n, n or the drying floors o, o. The channels a, e 
beneath the flues (fig 6) serve to warm the air which feeds the fires, 
and, entering at the fuither end of the pan, traverses them and 
issues warm into the ash pit g, which is of course otherwise closed 
by tho door h. The steam, collecting beneath tho cover m, of 
winch the upper portion i is attached to the timbers of the roof, 
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issues by tlie cHniney h, while below a series of shutters allow 
access for the various manipulations. 

The two drying floors o, o are each heated by three flues q, q q 



Fig. 4. — Drawing in transverse section of a Fishery Salt Pan, with all 
the latest improvements, as used in France. 


continuations of those below the pan, within which circulate the 
heated gases on their way to the main chimney, and on this floor 
is spread the salt to be dried. The floor of a pan is generally at 
first slightly arched towards the centre, so that when new a pan 



Pro. 5. — ^The same in longitudinal section. 


is rather deeper at the sides than in the middle, but they soon 
flattm out and warp in all directions on being fired. This warp- 
ing is a great inconvenience, opening communications between the 
flues and in- 
terfering sadly 
with the ar- 
rangements of 
these latter 
just described, 
so much so that 
some makers 
prefer simple 
iron or brick 
supports placed 
here and there, 
without any de- 
finite arrange- 
men t. On the 
Continent the 
pan is often 
suspended by 

iron rods from Fiq. 6,— British Salt Pan. H, H, hurdles into 
the beams of which the salt is drawn, 

the roof. The 

warping or buckling, the scaling, and the formation of “cats,” as 
the wmrkmeii call the sort of stalactites of salt which form in 
the flues, arising from leaks in the pan, are perhaps among the 
Worst annoyances of the saltmakers. The pans are of ordinary 
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boiler plates riveted together. The plates vary in size, but usuallv 
are 2 feet by 4 feet, and rather smaller over the fire. The grate, 
which should be such as to produce a moderate and diffused heat,’ 
is of the ordinary kind, and the firing is usually done from a pit 
below the end of the pan. In England they use “ slack ” sometimes 
called “burgey”; abroad they use all kinds of fuel— wmod, coal, 
lignite, _ and turf ; and they also in many places are in the habit of 
protecting the pan from the more intense heat immediately over 
the fire c by a guard t at that particular part. As a means of pro- 
ducing a diffused and gentle heat without smoke, w'ater gas will 
probably come to be used by and by. On tbe Continent the flues 
are often 2 or 2J feet bigb, and in Britain they are usually half 
that height. As, however, a slow and regular draught is ”to be 
aimed at, on tbe principle enunciated by Mr Fredk. Siemens, the 
Continental plan seems the more rational. Space does not here 
admit of a description of the so-called machine pans— the clay pans 
of the Cheshire Amalgamated Salt Company or Otto Pohl’s .system.^ 
_ In Britain the brine is so pure that, keeping a small stream of 
it running into the panto replace the losses by evaporation and 
the removal of the salt, it is only necessary occasionally (not often) 
to reject the motlier-liq_uor ■when at last it becomes too impure 
■with magnesium chloride ; but in some of tbe works on the Con- 
tinent, especially those of ETorth Germany, tbe mother-liquor not 
only contains more of this impurity but becomes quite broNvn from 
organic matter on concentration, and totally unfit for further 
service after yielding hut two or three crops of salt crystals. Some- 
times, to get rid of these impurities, the brine is treated in a large 
tub (bessoir) with lime ; on settling it becomes clear and colourless, 
hut the dissolved lime forms a skin on its surface in the pan, 

[ retards the evaporation, and impedes the crystallization. At 
times sodium sulphate is added to the brine, producing sodium 
chloride and magnesium sulphate by double decomposition with 
the magnesium chloride. A slight degree of acidity seems more 
favourable to the crystallization of salt than alkalinity ; thus it 
is a ■practice to add a certain amount of alum, 2 to 12 lb, per pan 
of brine, especially when, as in fishery salt, fine crystals are required. 
The salt is “drawn” from the pan and placed (in the case of 
boiled salts) in small conical baskets hung round the pan to drain, 
and thence moulded in square boxes, and afterwards stove-diied, 
or (in case of unboiled salts) “drawn” in a heap on to the 
“hurdles,” on which it drains, and thence is carried to the store. 

In most Continental countries a heavy tax is laid on salt ; and 
the coarser as well as the finer crystals are therefore often dried so 
as not to pay duty on more water than can be helped. 

The brine used in tbe salt manufacture in England is very nearly 
saturated, containing 25 or 26 per cent, of sodium chloride, the 
utmost water can take up being 27 per cent, j and it ranges from 
38 to 42 ounces of salt per gallon. In some other countries, as has 
been explained, the brine has to he concentrated before use, and 
every ounce per gallon by ■which the brine is below saturation 
indicates a difference of cost in the production from it of salt of 
about 44d. to 4|d. per ton. Subjoined are four analyses of brine 
taken from Messrs Eichardson and "Watts’s Chemistry applied, to 
the Arts and Manufactures ; — 


Constituents in 100 Parts 
Brine. 

Chesliire. 

■Worcestershire, j 

Mavston. 

■Wheeioclc. 

Droit-fficli. 

Stoke. 

Chloride of sodium 

25-322 

25-333 

22-452 

25-492 

Chloride of potassium,. ... 





Bromide of sodium 

•on 

•020 

trace 

trace 

Iodide of sodium 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Chloride of magnesium ... 


T71 



Sulphate of potash 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Sulphate of soda... 

•146 


•390 

■594 

Sulphate of magnesia 





Sulphate of lime 

•ki 

•418 

•387 

•2^ 

Carbonate of soda, 

•036 


•115 

•016 

Carbonate of magnesia.... 

•107 

•'io7 

•034 

•034 

Carbonate of manganese.. 

trace 

trace 



Carbonate of lime 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Phosphate of hme. 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Phosphate of ferric oxide. 

trace 

trace 

trace 

■trace 

Alumina 

trace 

trace 



Silica. 



trace 

trace 


26 '013 

26-049 

23-378 

26-397 


The price of salt at the works may be said to range from 4s. 6d- 
to 6s. per ton, the former being less than the cost price as given 
before the British parliamentary commission in 1881. It is there 
stated to be — ^brine, 6d. j labour, lOd. ; fuel 3s, ; rent, interest, &c.. 
Is. ; total, 5s. 4d. Thus tbe margin for profit is but small, almost the 
only gain being said to accrue from the lightering, most of the salt 
maniffactufers doing the carriage in their own “flats.” 

I See Spon''s JSncyctopssdia of the Industrial Arts, dsc. 

XXI. — 30 
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Saltmalving is by no means an nnhealtliy trade, some slight soie- 
ness of the ej es being the only afftction sometimes complained of , 
indeed, the atmosphere of steam satuiated with salt in nhich 
the worhmen lire seems spceially preseivative against colds, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, &c It is said that wages are lathei 
better aud employment more regular m 'Woreestershue than m 
Cheshire 

The parliamentary commission above refeired to w as appointed 
with a •view to the investigation of the causes of the disastious 
subsidences which aie constantly taking place in all the salt 
distncts, and the provision of a remedy It led to no legislative 
action ; but the evil is lecognized as a giave one At Northmcli 
and Wmsford scarcely a house or a chimney stack remains stiaight^ 
Houses are keyed up with “shaps,” “face plates,” aud “bolts,” 
and only kept fioni tailing by leaning on one anothei The doors 
and windows have become lozenge-shaped, the walls bulged, and 
the floors crooked Buildings have sunk,— some of them dis- 
appearing altogether Lakes have been formed where theie was 
solid ground before, and incalculable damage done topropeilyin 
all guaiteis At the same time it is difficult to see how this 
giiovance can be remedied without inflicting seiiotis injury, almost 
rum, upon the salt trade The w oikings in Great Britain represent 
the abstraction of lather more than a cubic mile of rock every five 
years, and of this by far the larger part is m Cheshne 

Manley gives the following statistics of the production of salt in 
England for 1881 — 


Cheshire 

Staffordshire 

■Worcestershire 


Horthwich . 600,000 tons. 

Winsford 1,000,000 „ 

Middle-wich. 30,000 „ 

Wheelock and Lawton 100,000 ,, 

Sliirleywick and Weston-on-Tient 4,000 „ 

Droitwich . * 115,000 „ 

Stoke Prior 105,000 ,, 


Total , . 1,864,000 „ 

He also gives the following details of the salt exported for years 
ending Dec. 31, 1881 to 1883 inclusive, quoted from the aicliives 
of the Salt Chamber of Commerce, whence the importance of the 
salt tiade in England may be judged — 



ISSl 

1882. 

1883 

From Lwerpool 

To United States 
„ Butish Koitli Araencfl 
„ West Indies end South Ameiica 
„ Aftica 

„ East Indies . . 

„ Austialia 

„ Baltic and Noith Eui ope 
,, Fiance and Mediteiraiiean 
„ Holland and Belgium 

Coastwise ..... 

Tons 

218,891 

80,784 

13,556 

25,181 

324,109 

23,872 

100,957 

1,187 

67,780 

41, 563 

Tons 

228,602 

81,710 

28,953 

34,287 

274,866 

17,232 

116,.500 

5,001 

67,334 

32,462 

Tons 
239,459 
99,3 j2 
25,413 
36,896 
316,327 

10, SCO 
107,978 
2,803 
72,353 
46,753 

Total fiom Livei pool 

Fiom Runcorn 
„ Western Dock 

909,970 

148,123 

8(5,645 

870,962 

146,716 

68,147 

058,194 

141,021 

87,954 

Grand total 

1,143,637 

1,001,825 1 

1,187,160 


(F M. L ) 

Ancient Sistory and Bchgious Symhohsm — Indispensable as the 
use of salt appears to ns, it must have been quite unattainable to 
pnmitive man in many paits of the world Thus the Odyssey 
(xi 122 sq ) speaks of inlanders (in Epnus ?) who do not know the 
sea and use no salt with their food In some paits of Ameiica, 
and even of India (among tho Todas), salt was first intioducecl by 
Eiiiopeans, and theie aie still paits of cential Africa where the 
use of it is a luxury confined to the iich Indeed, wheie men live 
mainly on milk and flesh, consuming the lattei raw or roasted, so 
that its salts aie not lost, it is not necessuiy to add sodium chloride, 
and thus we undeistaud how the Numidian nomads in the tune of 
Sallust and the Bedouins of Hadramaut at the piesent day nevei 
eat salt with their food On the othei hand, cereal oi vegetable 
diet calls foi a supplement of salt, and so does boiled meat The 
impoitant pait played by the mineral in the history of commerce 
and religion depends on this fact , at a veiy eaily stage of progiess 
salt became a necessary of life to most nations, and in many cases 
they could piociiro it only fiom abioad, from the sea-coast, or fiom 
districts like that of Palmyra -wlieie salty incrustations aie found 
on the surface of the soil Sometimes indeed a kind of salt was 
got fiom the ashes of saline plants (eg, by the Umbrians, 
Anstotla, Jfet, n p 459), or by pouring the water of a brackish 
stream over a fire of (saline) wood and collecting the a<ihes, as was 
done in ancient Germany (Tac , Ann , xin. 57), in Ganl, and m 
Spam (Plm , If, N, xxxi 7, 82 sq), hut these weie imperfect 
suriogates Among inland peoples a salt spring was legarded as a 
special gift of the gods The Chaonians in Epirus had one which 
flowed into a stream where there were no fish , and the legend was 
that Heracles had allowed then forefathers to have salt instead of 
fish (Arist., ut supra). The Geinians 'wnged war foi saline streams, 


and believed that the presence of salt in the soil invested a district 
with peculiar sanctity and made it a place wheie prayeis weie most 
leadily heaid (Tac , ut sup ) That a leligious significance was 
attached to a substance so highly prized and which was often 
obtained with difficulty is no moie than natuial And it must 
also he remembered that the habitual use of salt is intimately con- 
nected with the advance fiom nomadic to agricultural life, ^ e , 
with precisely that step in civilization which had most influence on 
the cults of almost all ancient nations. The gods weie worshipped 
as the givers of the kindly fruits of the earth, and, as all over the 
woild “bread and salt” go together in common use and common 
phrase, salt was habitually associated with offeiings, at least with 
all offerings which consisted in whole or in pait of ceieal elements 
This piactice is found alike among the Greeks and Romans and 
among the Semitic peoples (Lev ii 13) , Homer calls salt ‘ ‘ divine, ” 
and Plato names it “a substance dear to the gods” (Timisus, p 
60 , comp Plutarch, Synipos , v 10) As covenants were ordinarily 
made ovei a saciificial meal, in which salt wns a necessary element, 
the expression “a covenant of salt” (Numb xviii 19) is easily 
understood , it is probable, however, that the preservative qualities 
of salt weie held to make it a peculiarly fitting symbol of an 
enduring compact, and influenced the choice of this paiticular. 
element of the covenant meal as that wdiich was legaidecl as sealing 
an obligation to fidelity Among the ancients, as among Oiientals 
do-wn to tho present day, every meal that included salt had a certain 
sacred chaiactei and cieated a bond of piety and guest fiiendship 
between the paiticipants Hence the Gieek phrase &Xas aal 
TpilireCap irapa^afveiv, the Aiab phrase “theie is salt between us,” 
the expression “to eat the salt of the palace” (Ezra iv 14, Rev 
"Vei ), the modern Persian phrase namah liar dm, “untrue to salt,” 

% c , disloyal or ungrateful, and many others 
It has been plausibly conjectured that the oldest trade loutes 
were cieated foi tiaffic in salt , at any rate salt and incense, the 
chief economic and religious necessaiies of the ancient woild, play , 
a great part in all that w^e know of the ancient highways of 
commerce Thus one of the oldest roads in Italy is the Via Salana, 
by which the pioduce of the salt pans of Ostia was carried up into 
the Sdhme countiy Heiodotus’s account of the caiavan route 
uniting the salt-oases of the Libyan deseit (iv. 181 sq ) makes it 
plain that this was mainly a salt-ioad, and to the present day the 
caravan tiade of the Sahaia is largely a tiade in salt The salt of 
Palmyia was an impoitant element in the vast tiade between the 
Syrian ports and the Peisian Gulf (see Palmyra, vol xviu p 200), 
and long after the gloiy of the gieat merchant city W'as past “ the 
salt of Tadinor” letainedits leputation (Mas'fidi) viii 398) In 
like manner the ancient tiade between the iEgean and the coasts 
of southern Russia was laigely dependent on the salt pans at the 
month of the Dnieper and on tho salt fish bi ought fiom this 
distiict (Herod , iv 63 , Dio Chiya , p 437) In Phoenician 
conimeice salt and salt fish — the lattei a valued delicacy in the 
ancient world — always formed an important item The vast salt 
mines of northern India weie worked befoie tho time of Alexander 
(Stiabo, V 2, 6, xv 1, 30) and must have been tho centre of a wide- 
spiead tiade The economic impoitance of salt is fuithei indi- 
cated by the almost umveisal pievalence in ancient and mediroval 
times, and indeed in most countries do-wn to the present day, of 
salt taxes or of Government monopolies, which have not often been 
directed, as they were in ancient Romo, to enable every one to pro- 
enie so necessaiy a condiment at a moderate puce In Oriental 
systems of taxation high imposts on salt aie never lacking and arc 
often earned out in a veiy oppressive way, one lesnlt of this being 
that the article is apt to reach the consumer in a veiy impure state 
laigely mixed with eaith. “Tho salt which has lost its savoui ” 
(Mat V 13) is sim-piy tho eai thy residuum of such an impure salt 
after the sodium chloiide has been washed out 
Cakes of salt have been used as money in moio than one part of 
the world, — for example, ni Abyssinia and elsewhere in Africa, and 
m Tibet and adjoining pails See tho testimony of Marco Polo 
(bk 11 ch 48) and Col Yule’s note upon analogous customs 
elsewheie and on the use oi salt as a medium of exchange m tho Shan 
maikets down to our own time, in his tiansktion of Polo, ii 48 sq 
In the same work interesting details are given as to the importance 
of salt m the financial system of the Mongol emperors (ii. 200 
sq) (W B S.) 

SALTA, capital of a province of the same name in the 
Argentine Eepnblic, with a population of about 20,000 
(1881), is a well-built town occupying a somewhat in- 
salubrious situation, 3780 feet above the sea, at the con- 
fluence of the Bio de la Sillata and Bio de Arias, head 
streams of the Bio Salado (there called Bio Pasaje or 
Juramanto), about 820 miles north-west of Buenos Ayres. 
The town, founded by Abreu in 1582, was originally known 
as San Clemente de Nueva Castilla, took the name of San 
Felipe de Lerma when Hernando de Lerma removed it to 
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its present site, and began to be called Salta in the ITth 
century. A large trade is carried on 'vv’itb. Bolivia 

SALTCOATS, a seaport and watering-place of Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, contiguous to Ardrossan, and 19 miles 
north of Ayr It possesses a good sea-beach, and of late 
years has become a favourite watering-place The town 
received a charter as a burgh of barony in 1528, but 
afterwards lost its piivileges and fell into decay At a 
very early period marine salt was manufactured, and salt- 
pans were erected by Sir Eobert Cunningham in 1656, 
but that industry has now ceased A harbour was also 
constructed and for a considerable time theie was a 
large shipment of coal, but the trade has now passed to 
Ardrossan The population, 4624 in 1871, in 1881 was 
5096 

SALTILLO, the capital of the state of Coahuila m 
Mexico, 65 miles south-west of Monterey by the Mexican 
National Eailway, on the slope of a hill overlooking a 
fertile valley. It has well-paved streets, several good 
public buildings, and cotton factories and other industrial 
establishments The population is about 17,000 

SALT LAKE CITY (originally Great Salt Lake City), 
a city of the United States, the capital of Utah Territoiy 
and the metropolis of Mormonism, stands nearly in 41° N 
lat and 112° W long, at a height of 4250 feet above the 
sea, on the brow of a slight decline at the western base of 
the Wahsatch range, and on the right bank of the Jordan, 
a stream which flows from Utah Lake into Great Salt 
Lake.i By the Utah Central Eailroad the city is 36 
miles south of Ogden 
Junction on the 
Union and Central 
Pacific Eailroad, and 
it IS the terminus of 
the Southern and 
Western Utah Eail- 
roads The city is 
laid out chessboard 
fashion, with all the 
streets 137 feet wide 
and all the blocks 40 
rods square. Shade 
and fruit trees have 
been freely planted, and on each side of every north and 
south street flows a stream of pure water in an open channel 
With the exception of some modem erections, the houses 
are nearly all of sun-dried bricks The laigest and ugliest 
public building is the tabernacle, with its huge oval wooden 
dome It is said to accommodate 8000 to 10,000 persons, 
and has the second largest organ in America Within 
the same enclosuie as the tabernacle are the endowment 
house, where the initiation ceremonies of Mormonism 
are performed, and the new Mormon temple (1874-5) 
erected at a cost of $10,000,000 Other conspicuous 
buildings are the city-hall, used as the Territorial capitoI, 
the theatre, Walker’s opera house, the Salt Lake pavilion, 
the museum, the Deseret university, several hospitals, 
and the city prison The population was 5000 in 1850, 
8230 in 1860, 12,813 in 1870, and 20,768 in 1880 (86 
coloured). 

When Great Salt Lake City was founded in July 1847 icf 
Mormonism, toI xvi p 827) the whole legion lay far beyond the 
advancing wave of western civilization. But the city did not long 
reraam the isolated oasis in the desert which its first settlers made 


^ This lake, about 10 miles from the city, the pnncipal body of 
water in the Gieat Piemont basin, is 70 miles long by 45 miles broad, 
has an area of 1900 stiuare miles, and lies 4200 feet above the sea 
The water of the lake contains about 6^ times more than the average 
solid constituents of sea water, being almost as heavily impregnated 
(22 4 per cent ) as that of the Dead Sea (24 5 per cent.) The salt 
13 used in the city without artificial refimng 
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it , and it now has a considerable non-Mormon population, a 
United States garrison at Camp Douglas (between 2 and 3 miles 
distant), and United States judges 

SALTPETKE, or Kiteate of Potash (KNO,), is a 
salt obtained as a commercial product in three different 
ways (1) It occurs as an efflorescence on the surface or in 
the superficial stratum of the soil in many parts of the 
world, but specially to a great extent m the Ganges 
valley and other parts of India (2) It is obtained lu a 
semi-artificial manner in nitraries or saltpetre plantations. 
These consist of heaps of decomposing animal matter 
mixed with lime ashes, road scrapings, and other rubbish 
covered over from ram, and from time to time damped 
wuth the runnings from stables and other urine. Such 
heaps develop wuthiu them small proportions of the salt 
and other nitiates, aud are, iii effect, artificial imitations 
of the saltpetre-bearing soil of India They were formerly 
very common in Switzerland, Prance, Germany, and 
Sweden (3) A large quantity of saltpetre is now 
prepared from Chili saltpetre, the nitrate of soda, by 
double decomposition of the soda salt with another 
salt of potash See Niteogeh, vol xvii p 518, 
and Gtjnpowdee, vol xi pp 319, 323 Saltpetre is 
of importance in numerous industries, among the most 
piominent of which are gunpowder manufacture and 
pyrotechny It is also used as an oxidizing agent in glass- 
making and in metallurgical operations In the curing of 
meat it is extensively employed with common salt and sugar, 
and it also occupies an important place in pharmacy 
In the year 1884 337,708 cwt of saltpetre was imported into 
the United Kingdom, the estimated value being £306,113 Of 
this amount 200,065 cw't came from Bengal and Biitish Burmah 
alone, and 78,545 cwt of converted saltpetre came fiom Germany 
During each of the two years 1888 and 1884 the imports of Chili 
saltpetre, under the name of cubic nitre, exceeded 2,000,000 cwt, 
nearly the whole supply coming from Bolivia and Peru 

SALUS (Safety), a goddess worshipped in various parts 
of ancient Italy At Eome a temple adorned with 
paintings by Fabius surnamed the Painter (Pictor) was 
dedicated to her in 302 b o , and public prayers were 
offered to her on behalf of the Eoman people and the 
emperor. In 180 b c., on the occasion of a plague, vows 
were made to Apollo, .^sculapius, and Salus Here the 
special attribute of the goddess appears to be “health”, 
and in later times she was identified with the Greek 
goddess of health, Hygeia On coins of Tiberius, Nero, 
&c , she IS represented as a young maiden with the symbol 
of Hygeia, a serpent drinking out of a goblet 

SiJLUTATIONS, or greetings, are customary forms of 
kindly or respectful address, especially on meeting or 
parting or on occasions of ceremonious approach Ety- 
mologically the word salviatim (Lat salntaUo, “ wishing 
health”) refers to w^ords spoken, but the conventional 
gestures are even more purposeful, and both should be 
considered together The principal modes of saluting, 
when classifi^, fail into a few groups, with well-defined 
meanings, the examination of which explains the practice 
of any particular tribe or nation 

Forms of salutation frequent among savages aud bar- 
barians may last on almost unchanged in civilized custom, 
or may be found m modified shapes, while in other cases 
they may have disappeared altogether and been, replaced 
by new greetings. The habit of affectionate clasping or 
embracing is seen at the meetings of the rude Andamaners 
and Australians, or where the Fuegians in friendly salute 
hug “hke the grip of a hear”^ This natural gesture 
appears in old Semitic aud Aryan custom * — “Esau ran to 
meet him (Jacob) and embraced him, and fell on hia neck, 
and kissed him, and they wept” (Gen. xxxiiL 4) , so, when 
Ulysses makes hmiself known, Philoetius and Eumseus 

^ W. P. Snow, in Trans Mthnol Soe , n s , vol. i. p. 263 
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ca&t tlieir arms round liim. with kisses on the head, hands, 
and shoulders {Ody&s , sxi 223) — 

KXaiov &(i a/iip' 'OSva-rji Sai^ipopi ^ahopre, 

KOt- Kvpeov ayaTraCij^ePOi KepaX-liP re Ka\ tapovs 
&is 5' aihois ’OSvarevs /cecjiaXcEj Kal ;c.e?p«r eicucrcrep 

The embrace continues habitual thiough latei ages, and, 
though in modern times a good deal lestncted, it still 
marks the meetings of near kinsfolk and lovers But the 
kiss, associated with it in passages like those just cited, 
has no such universality. The idea of the kiss being an 
instinctive gesture is negatived by its being unknown ovei 
half the world, wheie the prevailing salute is that by 
smelling or sniffing (often called by travellers “rubbing 
noses”), which belongs to Polynebians, Malays, Burmese 
and other Indo-Chinese, Mongols, <kc, extending thence 
eastward to the Eskimo and westward to Lapland, wheie 
Linmeus saw lelatives saluting by putting then noses 
together ^ This seems the only appearance of the habit in 
Europe On the other hand the kiss, the salute by tasting, 
appears constantly m Semitic and Aryan antiquity, as lu 
the above cases fiom the book of Genesis and the Odyssey, 
or in Herodotus’s description of the Peisians of his time 
kissing one another — if equals on the mouth, if one was 
somewhat inferior on the cheek (Herod , i 134) In Greece 
in the classic peiiod it became customary to kiss the hand, 
breast, or knee of a superior In Rome the kisses of in- 
feriors became a buidensome civility (Maitial, xii 59) — 

“ Te Vienna tota, te pilosus 
Hiicoso premit osculo colonus ” 

The early Chiistians made it the sign of fellowship 
“greet all the brethren with an holy kiss” (1 Thess. v, 26, 
cf Piom xvi 16, &c); and this may even now be seen 
among Anabaptists, who make an effort to retain primitive 
Christian habit It early passed into nioie ceiemonial 
form in the ki&s of peace given to the newly baptized and 
in the celebration of the Eucharist^, this is retained by 
the Oriental Church After a time, however, its indis- 
criminate use between the sexes gave use to scandals, and 
it was restricted by ecclesiastical regulations — men being 
only allowed to kiss men, and women women, and eventually 
in the Roman Church the eereinoniai kiss at the communion 
being only exchanged by the mmistors, but a relic oi cross 
called an osculatonum or pax being carried to the people 
to be kissed ® While the kiss has thus been adopted as a 
religious rite, its original social use has continued Among 
men, however, it has become less effusive, the alteration 
being marked m England at the end of the iTth century 
by such passages as the advice to Sir Wilfiill by Ins London- 
bred brother — “in the country, where great lubberly 
brothers slabber and kiss one another when they meet _, 
. , . ’T is not the fashion here The kiss on both cheeks 
between paients and children on Continental railway plat- 
forms now surprises the undemonstrative Englishman, who, 
when servants sometimes kiss his hand in sonthexn Europe, 
is even more struck by this i elic of servile ages Court cere- 
monial keeps up the lass on the cheek between sovereigns 
and the kissing of the hand by subjects, and the pope, 
like a Roman emperor, receives the kiss on his foot A. 
curious trace which those osculations have left behind is 
that when ceasing to be performed they are still talked of 
by way of politeness ■ Austrians say, “ kuss d’Hand ' ” and 
Spaniards, “beso a Vd las manosi” “I lass your hands'” 
Sirokings, joattings, and other caresses have been turned 
to use as salutations, but have not a wide enough range to 
make them important Weeping for joy, often occurring 
naturally at meetings, is sometimes affected as a salutation ; 

^ J. B Smith, Miinmiis's Toui in Lapland, vol, i, p 315. 

** Biiightim, A ntiQuiiies of the Chr, Church, 1)]!, xii c 4, xv c 3 
8 The latter term ha.s supplied the Irish language -wiIIl its teiin for 
a kiss, p6g, Welsh poo , see Ehys, Memo Celtique, vol. vi p. 43. 

Oongz’eve’s Way of the JFoild, Actiii. 


hut this seems to be different from the highly ceremonious 
weeping performed by several rude races when, meeting 
after absence, they renew the lamentations over those 
friends who have died in the meantime The typical case 
is that of the Australians, where the male nearest of km 
pi esses his breast to the new comer’s, and the nearest 
female relative, with piteous lamentations, embraces his 
knees with one hand, while with the other she scratches 
hei face till the blood drops » Obviously this is no joy- 
weepmg, but mourning, and the same is true of the New 
Zealand tangi, which is peifoimed at the reception of a 
distinguished visitor, whether he has really dead friends to 
mouin 01 not ® 

Coweiing or crouching is a natural gestuie of fear or 
inability to resist that belongs to the brutes as well as 
man , its extreme form is lying prostrate face to ground In 
barbaric society, as soon as distinctions are marked between 
master and slave, chief and commoner, these tokens of 
submission become salutations The sculptures of Egypt 
and Assyria show the lowly prostrations of the ancient 
East, while m modern Dahomey or Siam subjects crawl 
before the king, and even Siberian peasants grovel and 
kiss the dust before a noble A later stage is to suggest, 
but not actually perform, the piostiation, as the Arab 
bends his hand to the gioimd and puts it to his lips or 
forehead, or the Tongan would touch the sole of a chief’s 
foot, thus symbolically placing himself under his feet 
Kneeling prevails in the middle stages of culture, as in the 
ceiemonial of China, Hebrew custom sets it rather apart as 
an act of homage to a deity (1 Kings xix 18; Isa xlv 23), 
meditBval Europe distinguishes between kneeling in woiship 
on both knees and on one knee only in homage, as in the 
BoJ^e of Q%i7tasye (16th centniy) • — 

“ Be ciiitayse to god, and knelo doun 
On botlie knees lYitli giete deuocioun , 

To inon J)ou shalle knelo onon ])6 ton, 
pe toper to py self ])ou lialuo alon ” 

Bowing, as a salute of reverence, appeals in its extieme 
in Oiiental custom, as among the ancient Isiaclitos 
“bowed himself to the ground seven times” (Gen xxxiii 
3) ^ The Chinese according to the degree of respect 
implied bow kneeling or standing ® The bowing saluta- 
tion, varying in Europe from something less than the 
Eastern salaam down to the slightest mchnatioii of the 
head, is interesting from being given mutually, the two 
saliifcers each making the sign of submission to the other, 
which would have been absurd till the sign passed into 
mere civility. Uncovering is a common mode of saluta- 
tion, originally a sign of disarming or defencelossness or 
destitution in the presence of a superior. Polynesian or 
Afiican chiefs require more or loss stripping, such as the 
uncovering to the waist which Captain Cook describes in 
Tahiti ® Taking off the hat by men has for ages been the 
accepted mode in the Western world, done m a frequent, 
demonstrative way by such as make a show of politeness, 
and who by being “ free of cappe and full of curtesye " pay 
cheaply social debts ; but modern society has moderated 
this bowing and scraping (tlio scrape is throwing back the 
light leg as the body is bent forward), as well as the 
curtseys (ctmjiotste) of women. Eastern nations are apt to 
see disrespect in baring the head, but insist on the feet 
being uncovered, the importance attached to entering 
barefoot is well known to English officials in India; 
Burmah was agitated for years by “the great shoe 

® Grey, Journals, vol n p 266. 

® A. Taylor, JVeio Zealand, p 221. 

See tlie Egyptian bow with one hand to tho knee; Wilkinson, 
Anc Eg. 

8 S Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom, vol. i, p. 801 

® Sea references to these customs in Tylor, Early History of Man- 
kind, oh. 111 . 
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questioiij” wlietlier Europeans should be called on to 
conform to native custom, rather than their own, by taVing 
off their shoes to enter the royal presence i Grasping 
hands is a gesture which makes its appearance in antiquity 
as a legal act symbolic of the parties joining in compact, 
peace, or friendship , this is well seen in marriage, where 
the hand grasp was part of the ancient Hindu ceremony, 
as was the “dextrarum junctio” in Home, which passed 
on into the Christian rite. In the classic world we see it 
passing into a mere salutation, as where the tiresome 
acquaintance met by Horace on his stroll along the Via 
Sacra seizes his hand (Hoi , Sat , i 9) — 

“ Arreptaqiue manu, ‘ Quid agis, duleissime rerum s”' 

Giving the right hand of fellowship (Gal ii 9) passed 
naturally into a salutation throughout Christendom, and 
spread, probably from Byzantium, over the Moslem world 
The emphatic form of the original gesture in “striking 
hands” is stiU used to make the greeting more hearty 
The variety called in English “shaking hands” (Geim 
Hande-schutteln) only appears to have become usual in the 
Middle Ages ^ In the Moslem legal form of joining hands, 
the parties press their thumbs together ^ This has been 
adopted as a salute by African tribes But it has been 
especially English traders and missionaries who of late 
years have introduced shaking hands far and wide in the 
world, so that even such rude peoples as Australians and 
Hottentots, Eskimo and Fuegians, unite in practising this 
modern civilized custom 

As to words of salutation, it is found even among the 
lower races that certain ordinary phrases have passed into 
formal greetings Thus among the Tupis of Brazil, after 
the stranger’s silent arrival in the hut, the master, who for 
a time had taken no notice of him, would say Ere- 
%ouM ? ” that is, “ Art thou come ^ ” to which the proper 
reply was, “Yes, I am come i Many formulas express 
difference of rank and consequent respect, as where the 
Basuto salute their chiefs with “ Tama sevata / ” ve , 

“ Greeting, wild beast ' ” Congo negroes returning from a 
journey salute their wives with an affectionate Olowe / but 
they meekly kneeling round him may not repeat the word, 
but must say Kat Ica/^ Among cultured nations, saluta- 
tions are apt to be expressions of peace and goodwill, as 
in the Biblical instances, “ Is it well with thee'2 ” (2 Kings 
IV 26) , “ Peace to thee, and peace to thine house,” (fee 
(1 Sam XXV 6 , see Ezra iv 17) Such formulas run on 
from age to age, and the latter may be traced on to the 
Moslem greeting, Saldm, "'alailum t “The peace be on 
you,” to which the reply is Wa-alaihum as-saldmt “And 
on you be the peace (sc of God) This is an example 
how -a greeting may become a pass-word among fellow- 
believers, for it is usually held that it may not be used by 
or to an infidel From an epigiam of Meleager {Ant?i , 
ed Jacobs, vii 119 , cf Plautus, Fom , v , passim) we learn 
that, while the Syrian salutation was Shelom (“Peace i ”), 
the Phoenicians greeted by wishing life ('JIX l)n, the Nin, 
(fee., of Neo-Punic gravestones) The cognate Babylonian 
form, “ O king, live for ever 1 ” (Dan, lii 9), represents a 
series of phrases which continue still in the Vivat rex f “Long 
live the king i ” The Greeks said xo-Tpe, “ Be joyful ' ” both 
at meeting and parting, the Pythagorean vyudvuv and the 
Platonic eS TTpaTTciv wish health, at a later time daTra^ofiai, 
“ I greet I ” came into fashion The Romans applied Sedve 1 
“Beinhealthl” especially to meeting, and YaU! “Bewelli” 
to parting. In the modern civilized world, everywhere, the 
old inquiry after health appears, the “How do you do?” be- 
coming so formal as often to be said on both sides without 

^ Sbway Yoe, The Burman, vol ii pp 15S, 205 

® See Tylor in Macmllan’s Mag , May 1882, p 76 

® Lane, 3{od^ Eg , vol. i. p 219. * Jean de Leiy, partu p 204 

® Magyar, JReise xn Svd-Afrxla. ® Of vol xvi. p. 553, note 1 
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either waiting for an answer. Hardly less wide in range 
IS the set of phrases “Good dayi” “Good night i” (fee., 
varying according to the hour, and translating into every 
language of Christendom Among other European phrases, 
some correspond to our “welcome'” and “farewell'” while 
the religious element enters into another class, exemphfied by 
our “Good-bye '” (“God be with you '”), and French Adieu/ 
Attempts have been made to shape European greetings into 
expressions of orthodoxy, or even tests of behef, but they 
have had no great success Examples are a Protestant 
German salutation “Zo5e Jesuni Christum answered by 
“ In Ewigkeit, Amen t” and the formula which m Spain 
enforces the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, “Are 
Maria purisima f” answered by “Azw pecado concehidaP'^ 
On the whole, though the half-meaningless forms of salu- 
tation may often seem ridiculous, society would not carry 
them on so universally unless it found them useful In 
fact, they serve the substantial purpose of keeping up social 
intercomse, and establishing relations between the parties 
in an interview, of which their tone may strike the key 
note Montaigne, a master of the courtesy of an age 
more ceremonious than ours, truly asserts their importance, 
“ C’est au demourant une tres utile science que la science 
de I’entregent ” (e b t ) 

S ALIJZZO, or Saluoes, a city of Italy, at the head of a 
circondario in the province of Cuneo, 42§ miles south of 
Turin (with which it is connected by railway and a steam 
tramway), is situated 600 to 650 feet above the sea, just 
where the last hills of the Monte Viso die away into the 
plain between the Po and its tributary the Vraita The 
upper town preserves some part of the fortifications which 
protected it when, previous to the plague of 1630, the 
city had upwards of 30,000 inhabitants , and the hill is 
crowned by the rums of an ancient castle. The more im- 
portant castle of the marquises (in which according to the 
legend the patient Griselda was confined) is in the lower 
town and now serves as a penitentiary Besides the 
cathedral (Gothic, 1480-1511), with the tombs of the old 
maiquises, other conspicuous buildings are the churches of 
San Giovanm (formerly San Domenico) and San Bernardo 
(the former the finest architectural monument of the 
marquisate), the old town-house (1462), the new town-house 
(formerly belonging to the Jesuits), and the theatre (1829) 
To the north of the city lies the abbey of Staffarda (1130- 
1737) The population of the city was 10,145 (commune 
16,237) in 1880. 

By some authorities Saluzzo is identified with Augusta Vagien- 
nonim The line of its manjuises began (1142) with Manfred, sou 
of Boniface, maiqiiis of Savona, and continued till 1548, when the 
death of Gabriel, imprisoned by Henry II of France in the castle 
of Pinerolo, allowed city and territory to be seized by the French 
The marquises of Saluzzo being gieat opponents of the house of 
Savoy, and frequently taking part in the struggles between Fiance 
and the empire, the city often had to suffer severely from the 
foi tunes of war Henry lY restored the marquisate to Charles 
Emmanuel I of Savoy at the peace of Lyons in 1601 Among the 
celebrities of Saluzzo are Silvio Pelbco (whose statue, 1863, gives 
name to the Piazza del Statute), Bodoni the famous prmtei, and 
Casalis the histoiian of Saidinia The history of the marquisate 
was written by Delfino Muletti, 5 vols , 1829-1833 

SALVADOR See San- Salvador - 

SALVAGE IS “tbe reward wlucb is earned by those 
who have voluntarily saved or assisted iu savmg a ship or 
boat, or their apparel, or any part thereof , or the hves of 
persons at sea ; or a ship’s cargo or any part thereof from 
peril, or a wreck from total loss” (Roscoe, Admiralty 
Law and Practice, p 13). The word salvage is indiffer- 
ently used to denote the claim, the reward, or the property 
saved Salvage is interesting as being perhaps the one 
case m Enghsh law in which a person may become hable 
to a claim upon him for services rendered to him without 
his request, express or imphed. Salvage may he either 
military or civil Claims for military salvage, i e , salvage 
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on recapture (for whick see Ppjze), are decided by a piize 1 
court The tribunal for determining cases of civil salvage, j 
the usual kind, is a court having admiralty jurisdiction ^ 
In England or Ireland the High Court of Justice (Admiralty I 
Division), in Scotland the Court of Session, have cognizance 
of salvage claims to any amount The hlei chant Shipping 
Act, 1854, confers jurisdiction on justices of the peace to 
arbitrate on claims not exceeding £200, or where the value 
of the property saved does not exceed £1000 Ceitam 
county courts named by ordei in council have hy the County 
Courts Admiralty Jurisdiction Act, 1868, jurisdiction m 
any claim in which the value of the property saved does 
not exceed £1 000, or in which the amount claimed does not 
exceed £300 The jurisdiction of the inferioi courts is 
protected by provisions depriving the suitor in the High 
Court of his costs withont a certificate from the judge in 
cases where the claim might have been made before justices 
or in a county court In addition there are various local 
tribunals exercising a more or less limited jurisdiction in sal- 
vage Such are the Commissioners within the Cinque 

Ports, the Court of Passage of the city of Liverpool, and the 
Eoyal Courts of Jersey and Guernsey, besides the various 
Vice-Admiraity Courts throughout the British, empire 

The rules which guide the couits in the award of 
salvage are leducible to a few simple piinciples, depending 
partly upon the general maritime law, partly upon the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854 and 1862 (1) The 

salvage services must have been rendered within the 
jurisdiction of the Admiealty (y v ) (2) There must be 

no legal duty on the part of the salvors to render assist- 
ance Therefore there must be very meritorious and 
exceptional services on the part of the crew, or even of a 
pilot, a passenger, or the crew of a tug, to entitle any of 
them to salvage The same is the case with the officers 
and crew of a queen’s ship, eoastguaidsmen, &c , who aie 
bound by their position to assist (3) The property must 
have been in peril, and rescued by the salvors (4) The 
services must have been successful. Of course W'here a 
request for help has actually been made, and the pioj^erty 
perishes, the right of remuneration nevertheless survives, 
on the ordinary principles of contract The basis of 
salvage proper is service independently of contract. 

If these conditions be satisfied, salvage claims take 
priority of all others against the property saved, and give 
the salvors a maritime lien upon such property, enforceable 
by an action in rem Salvage of hfe fiom a British ship 
or a foreign ship in Biitish waters ranks before salvage of 
goods In distiibutmg the salvage leward the court 
considers (1) the extent of the peril of the property saved, 
(2) its value, (3) the nature of the services. This is 
subject to any contract, not inequitable, made between the 
parties Seamen cannot abandon their right to salvage 
unless they specially engage themselves on a ship to be 
employed on salvage duty. Salvage of life is rewarded at 
a higher rate than salvage of property. Misconduct of 
salvors may operate as a bar to their claim Salvage 
reward is commonly apportioned between the officers and 
crew of the salving ship, its owners, and other persons 
assisting The amount is at the discietxon of the distri- 
buting authority. It seldom exceeds in the whole one- 
half the value of the property saved Apportionment for 
salvage services rendered within the United Kingdom, 
where the sum does not exceed £200, due hy agreement 
or the order of j'ustices, may be made by the receiver of 
wreck on application of the parties liable to pay it 
Salvage is a term also applied by analogy to piopeity not saved 
at sea, but from fiie on land, and also to pi operty recovered fi’om 
destruction by the aid of voliintaiy payments The pei son making 
the last advance is entitled to piiority in the natme of qua&i- 
salvago, as the coniinucd existence of the property at all may be 
duo to him, e g , the case of a payment made to pieveut the 
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foifeiture of a policy of insmance Chaiges in favour of a solicitor 
upon property leeoveied or preserved by his means have been 
several times declaied by the courts to be in the nature of salvage 
of this kind 

The law of the United States is m general agreement with that 
of England The coint of adniiialty jmisdiction is the distiict 
couit The area iii which .salvage services may he lendered is 
much wider than in England, as it includes the gieat freshwater 
navigable iiveis and lakes This difference arises from the greater 
impoitance ot inland navigation in the United States See 
Kipahian La.ws 

SALVIAH, a Christian writer of the 5th century, was 
bom m Gaul, and most probably in the neighbourhood 
of Treves oi Cologne (De Guh Dei, vi 8, 13) His biith 
has been conjecturally assigned to the period from 390 
to 420 He was probably brought up as a Christian, 
though of this theie is no absolute proof Zschimmer 
considers his writings to show that he had made a special 
study of the law, and this is the more likely as he 
appears to have been of noble birth and could describe one 
of his relations as being “of no small account in her own 
district and not obscure in family” {Dp i ) He was 
already a Christian when he married Palladia, the 
daughter of heathen parents, Hypatius and Quieta, whose 
displeasure he incurred hy persuading his wife to retire 
with him to a distant monastery, which is almost certainly 
to be identified with that so lately founded by St Honora- 
tus at Lenns Eoi seven years there was no communica- 
tion between the two branches of the family, till at last, 
when Hypatius had become a Christian, Salvian wrote 
him a most touching letter in his own name, his wife’s, 
and that of his little daughter Auspiciola, begging for the 
renewal of the old affection {Dp iv ) This whole letter 
is a most curious illustration of Salvian’s reproach against 
his age that the noblest man at once forfeited all esteem if 
he became a monk {De Gul , iv 7, cf viii 4) 

It was presumably at Lenns that Salvian made the 
acquaintance of St Honoratus {6b 429), St Hilary of 
Ailes {6b 449), and St Eucher of Lyons {oh 449) That 
he was a friend of the former and wrote an account of 
his life we leain fiom St Hilary ( Vita Hon , ap Migne, 
1 1260) To St Eucher’s two sons, Salonius and Veranus, 
he acted as tutor in consort with St Vincent of Lenns. 
As he succeeded St Honoratus and St Hilary in this office, 
this date cannot well be later than the year 426 or 427, 
when the foimer was called to Arles, whither ho seems to 
have summoned Hilary before his death in 429 {Ducherii 
Inshuctio ad Salonium, ap Migne, 1 773 , Salv., Dp. 
11 ) Salvian continued his friendly intercourse with both 
father and sons long after the latter had loft his care , it 
was to Salonius (then a bishop) that he wrote his explana- 
tory letter just after the publication of his treatise Ad 
Dcclmam , and to the same prelate a few years later he 
dedicated his gieat work, the De Gubeinatione Dei The 
above facts, as will be seen, render it almost certain that he 
must have been born a good deal before 420. If French 
scholars are right in assigning Hilary’s Vita Hmorati to 
430, Salvian, who is there called a priest, had probably 
already left Lyons for Marseilles, where he is known to have 
spent the last years of his life (Genn , ap Migne, Iviii 
1099) It was probably from Marseilles that he wrote his 
first lettei — presumably to Lerins — begging the community 
there to receive his kinsman, the son of a widow of Cologne, 
who had been reduced to poverty by the barbarian in- 
vasions It seems a fair inference from this letter that 
Salvian, acting up to the precepts of his own treatise Ad 
Dccksmm, had divested himself of all his property in favour 
of that society and, having no longer any possessions of his 
own, sent his relative to Lenns for assistance {Dp i., with 
which compoxQ Ad Decks , li 9, 10 ; iii 5) It has been 
conjectured that Salvian paid a visit to Carthage j but tbis 
IS a mere inference based on tlie minute details he gives of 
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the state of this city just before its fall {JDe Giib , vu , vm ) 
He seems to have been still living at Marseilles when Gen- 
nadius wrote under the papacy of Gelasius (492-496) 

Of Salvian’s \Tntmgs fheie aie still extant two treatises, entitled 
respectively Guhematione Dei and Ad Eedcsimn, and a senes 
of nine letteis The De Gubernatione, Salvian’s greatest work, was 
puhlished aftei the captme of Litoiius at Toulouse (439), to which 
he plainly alludes in mi 10, and attei the Vandal conquest of Cai- 
thage in the same yeai (vi 12), but befoie Attila’s iniasion (450), 
as Salvian speaks of the Huns, not as enemies of the empire, hut 
as serving lu the Roman armies (vii 9) The vvoids “ pioximuni 
helium ” seem to denote a yeai veiy soon aftei 439 In this work 
Salvian deals with the same pioblem that had niov ed the eloquence 
of St Augustine and Orosius AVhy wrere these niiseiies falling on 
the empire * Could it be, as the pagans said, because the age had 
foisaken its old gods ? or, as the semi-pagan creed of some C'hiis- 
tians taught, that God did not constantly oveiiule the world he 
had created (i 1)^ With the foimei Salvian will not aigue (in 1) 
To the latter he replies by asserting that, “just as the navigating 
steersman never looses the helm, so does God never remove his care 
from the vvoild ” Hence the title of the treatise In hooks i and 
11 Salvian sets himself to prove God’s constant guidance, first by 
the facts of Scripture history, and secondly by tbe enumeration of 
special texts declaring this truth Having thus “ laid the founda- 
tions ” of Ins work, he declares in hook iii that the miseiy of the 
Roman world is all due to the neglect of God’s commandments and 
the teiiible sins of every class of society It is not merely that the 
slaves are thieves and runaways, wiue-bibheis and gluttons, — the 
rich aie woise (iv 3) It is then harshness and greed that drive 
the poor to join the Bagaudse and fly for shelter to the baibaiian 
iiivadeis (v 6 and 6) Everywhere the taxes are heaped upon the 
needy, while the rich, who have the apportioning of the impost, 
escape comparatively flee (v 7) The great towns are wholly given 
up to the abominations of the circus and the theatie, wlieie decency 
IS wholly set at nought, aud Mineiva, Mars, Heptune, and the old 
gods aie stiU vvorshipped (vi 11 , ^ vi 2 and vm 2) Treves was 
almost destroyed by the baibaiians , yet the fiist petition of its 
few surviving nobles was that the empeior would le-establish the 
circus games as a remedy for the ruined city (vi 15) And this 
was the prayer of Chiistians, whose baptismal oath pledged them 
to renounce “the devil and his woiks the pomps and shows 
(speofacula) ” of this wicked world (vi 6) Daikei still were the 
iniquities of Carthage, sui passing even the unconcealed licentious- 
ness of Gaul and Spam (iv 5), and more fearful to Salvian than 
all else was it to heai men swear “by Christ” that they would 
commit a ciime (iv 15) It would be the atheist’s strongest 
argument if God left such a state of society unpunished (iv 12), — 
especially among Chiistians, whose sin, since they alone had the 
Scriptures, was worse than that of barbarians, even if equally 
wicked, would be (v 2) But, as a matter of fact, the lattei had 
at least some shining vxi tries mingled with then vices, whereas the 
Romans were wholly coiiupt (vii 15, iv 14) With this iniqmty 
of the Romans Salvian contrasts the chastity of the Yandals, the 
piety of the Goths, and the rudei virtues of the Pranks, the Saxons, 
and the other tribes to whom, though heretic Arians oi unbelievers, 
God is giving m reward the inlieiitance of the empire (vii 9, 11, 
21) It is curious that Salvian shows no such hatiedof the hetero- 
dox barbaiians as was life in Gaul seventy years later 
Ad JEcclesimiv is sufficiently explained by its common title, Oontio, 
Avaritiavi It is quoted more than once m the De Gubernatimie 
Salvian published it undei the name of Timothy, and explained his 
motives for so doing in a letter to liis old pupil, Bishop Salonius 
(^ IX ) This work is chiefly lemaikable because in some places 
it seems to lecommend parents not to bequeath anything to then 
cliildien, on the plea that it is better for the childien to suffer 
want 111 this world than that their patents should be damned m 
the next (ill 4) Salvian is veiy clear on the duty of absolute self- 
demal in the case of sacred virgins, priests, and monks (ii 8-10) 
Several woiks mentioned by Geniiadius, notably a poem “ in morem 
Grsecoium” on the six days of creation (hexaemeioii), and certain 
homilies composed for bishops, are now lost (Genn , 67) 

The Ad Eiclenam. was hist prmtecL In Sichard’s Arettdotm (Basel, 1528) , 
the be ^bernatione hy Biassioan (Basel, 1530) The two appeared in one 
volume nt Paris in 1575 Pithceus added vaiias lectiones and the firat seven 
letteis (Pans, 1580), Kitteihusius made various conjectural emendations (Altoif, 
1011), and Baluzo many more based on MS authority (Paris, 1663-1669) 
Numerous other editions appealed fiom the 16th to the 18th century, all of which 
are now supeiseded hy the excellent ones of C Halm (Berlin, 1877) and P Partly 
(Vienna, 1888) The two oldest MSS of the De Oubematione belong to the 
10th century (Cod. Paris, No 13,385) and the 13th (Brussels, 10,628) , of the 
Ad Ecclenam to the 10th (Paris, 2172) and the 11th (Pans, 2786) , of Epistle IX 
to the 9th (Palis, 2785) , of Epistle VIII to the 7th or 8th century (Pans, 
95,569) and to the 9th oi 10th century (Pans, 12,237, 12,236) Of the first seven 
epistles there Is only one MS extant, of which one part is now at Bern (No 219), 
the othei at Paiis (No 3791) See Sistoire L%Mi aii e de Nrance, vol ii , Zschlm- 
mer’s Salvianua (Halle, 1875) Salvian’s woiks are lepnnted (after Baluze) in 
Migne’s Cursns Patrologim, vol hu Poi hihliogi aphy see T G Schoeneroann’s 
Eibhotheca Patrunx (Ii 823) and the piefaces to the editions of Hahn and Pauly 
Gennadius, St Hilary, and St Eucher may he consulted in Migne, vols Ivlii 
andh (T A A) 
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iSALWIN HILL TRACTS, a district in the Tenassenm 
division of British Burmah, extending from the northern 
portion of the province southwards to Kaw-ka-rit on the 
Salwin river, and occupying the whole of the country 
between that river on the east and the Poung-loung 
mountains on the west The district contains an area of 
about 4646 squaie miles, and is bounded on the north by 
the Kareng-ni state, on the east by Zeng-mai, on the south 
hy Amherst and Shwe-gyeng and on the west hy Shwe- 
gyeng and Toung-gnu From the annexation of Pegu 
until 1872 the Hill Tracts formed a subdivision of the 
Shwe-gyeng district, but in that year it w'as constituted 
into a separate jurisdiction Nearly the whole district is 
a mass of mountains intersected by deep ravines, the only 
level land of any considerable extent being found in the 
valley of the Rwon-za-leng, while every part of the country 
IS covered with dense forest 

The Hill Tracts are drained by three piincipal nveis, tbe Salwm, 
Rnon-za-leng, and Bhi-leng, fed by numerous mountain torrents 
which lush down naiiow ravines The Salwm is the largest nver 
in the Tenassenm division Its source has never been explored, 
but it appears to take its rise far north m the Himalayas or in the 
mountains which form then extension eastward After traveismg 
the Chinese province of Yunnan and the Shan and Rareng-ni 
states to the south, it eiiteis British Burmah at its extreme north- 
eastern coiner, and for some distance marks the eastern limits of 
the province It has a knovn course of about 700 miles, but its 
breadth seldom exceeds 100 yaids, and in some parts the bed does 
not occupy more than 30 yaids The Salwm is greatly obstructed 
hy lapids, and is not navigable by large craft for more than 100 
miles from its mouth The Rwon-za-leng, which uses m the 
extreme north, is navigable with some difficulty in the dry season 
as far as Pa-pwon, the administrative headquarters , the Bhi-leng 
IS not navigable within the_linnt& of the dibtiict except by small 
boats and rafts 

Of the total area of the district only 21 squaie miles are culti- 
vated , the chief crops are nee and betel nuts The revenue of 
Salwin amounted in 1883-84 to only £1964, of which £940 were 
laised from the land-tax The population in 1881 was returned at 
30,009 (males 15,609, females 14,500) 

SALZA, Hermann von (c 1180-1239), one of the most 
illustrious knights of the Teutonic order, was a scion of 
the house of Langensalza in Thuringia, where he was bom 
about 1180 He was a faithful and influential councillor 
of the emperor Frederick II , and took a prominent part 
in the contemporary affairs of the German empire. The 
events of his life are involved m the history of the 
Teutonic Order (g«), of which, he was elected master 
in 1210 or 1211 

SALZBRTJNH, a small German watering-place, visited 
annually by about 4000 patients, is situated in Silesia, 30 
miles to the south-west of Breslau. Its alkalo-salme 
springs, which are especially efficacious in pulmonary 
complaints, were known as early as 1316, but afterwards 
fell into disuse until their merits were once more dis- 
covered at the beginning of this century The resident 
population in 1880 numbered 5777. 

SALZBURG, capital of the present Austrian crownland 
and formerly of the archbishopric of the same name, occu- 
pies a position of singular beauty on the Salzach, 87 miles 
south-east of Munich, and 1 54 miles west by south of Yienna 
The river, flowing north-west from the glaciers of the Salz- 
burg Alps to the Bavarian plain, passes at this point between 
two isolated hills, the Monchsberg (1732 feet) on the left 
and the Capuzinerberg (2132 feet) on the right, in the 
lovely valley so formed, and stretching into the plain 
beyond, lies Salzburg The picturesque and wooded con- 
fimng hills, the lofty citadel of Hohen-Salzburg, rising 
like a Greek acropolis above the towers and spires of the 
city at its foot, and the magmficent background of the 
Salzburg Alps, overhanging the broad plain, make Salzburg 
the most beautifully situated town in Austria or Germany 
The older and main part of the city lies on the left hank of 
the Salzach, in a narrow semicircular plain at the base of the 
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MoncJisberg ; the newer town is on tbe right hank at the 
foot of the Capuzinerberg, which is separated from the river 
by the narrow suburb of Stein At the south end of the 
old town, below the Nonnberg, or south-east spur of the 
Monchsberg, is the suburb of iTonnthal, and at the north 
end IS hlulln The steep sides of the Monchsberg rise 
directly from amidst the houses of the town, some of 
which have cellars and rooms heivn out of the rock , and 
the ancient cemetery of St Peter, the oldest in Salzburg, is 
bounded by a row of vaults cut in the side of the hill 
The narrowest part of the ridge, which has a length of 
above two miles, is pierced by the Neu Thor, a tunnel 436 
feet long and 23 feet broad, completed m 1767, to form a 
convenient passage from the town to the open plain The 
south end of the Monchsberg is occupied by the imposing 
Hohen-Salzhurg, a citadel originally founded in the 9th 
century, though the present buildings, the towers of which 
rise 400 feet above the town, date chiefly from 1496- 
1519 The streets in the older quarters are narrow, 
crooked, and gloomy , but the newer parts of the city, 
especially those laid out since the removal of the fortifica- 
tions about 1861, are handsome and spacious. Owing to 
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the frequent flres the private buildings of Salzburg are 
comparatively modern , and the present flat-roofed houses, 
lavishly adorned with marble, are, like many of the 
public buildings, monuments of the gorgeous taste of the 
prince archbishops of the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
style of the houses, the numerous open squares, and the 
abundant fountains give an Italian air to the town. 
Both sides of the river are bordered by fine promenades, 
planted with trees ; and a public park has been laid out 
to the north of the new town The Salzach is spanned 
by four bridges, including a railway bridge 
Salzburg is full of objects and buildings of interest. The 
cathedial, one of the largest and most peifect specimens of the 
Renaissance style in Geimany, was built m 1614-28 by the Italian 
architect Santmo Solan, lu mutation of St Peter’s at Rome On. 
throe sides it is hounded by the Roin-Platz, the Oapitel-Plaiz, and 
the Eesidenz Platz , and opening on the north-oa&t and north-west 
of the last are the Mozart-Platz and the Marht-Platz. In the 
Mozart-Platz is a statue of Mozart, who was bom in Salzburg in 
1756 On one side of the Residenz-Platz is the palace, an irregular 
though imposing building in the Italian style, begun m 1592 and 
finished in 1725 It is now occupied by the grand-duke of Tus- 
cany Opposite 18 the Neu Bau, begun in 1588, in which are the 
Government offices and the law courts The palace of tlio present 
archbishops is in the Capitcl-Platz Acioss tlie river, with its 
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French garden adjoining the puDlio park, is the Miiabell palace, 
formerly the summer residence of the prince archbishops Built 
in 1607, and restored after a fire in 1818, it was presented to the 
town in 1867 by the emperor Fiancis Joseph The building close 
to the Neu Thor, now the cavalry bariacks, was formerly the 
sumptuous stables of the archbishops, built in 1607 to accom- 
modate ISO horses Beside it is an amphitheatre, partly hewn 
out of the rock of the Monchsberg in 1693, known as the Summer 
Riding School The Winter Riding School, in the adjacent build- 
ing, has its ceiling decorated with the painting of a tournament, 
dating from 1690 The town-house of Salzbuig was built in 1407 
and restored in 1675 Othei interesting seculai buildings are the 
Cluemseehof, founded in 1305 and rebuilt in 1697, formerly the 
palace of the suffiagan bishop of Ohiemsee, and now the meeting- 
place of the Salzhuig diet , the united school-building, erected in 
1873 , St John’s hospital , the Carolino-Augusteum museum , and 
the handsome Curhaus, erected in the public paik in 1868 

Of the twenty-four churches the majority are inteiesting from 
then antiquity, their architecture, or their associations Next to 
the cathedral, the chief is peiliaps the abbey church of St Peter, a 
Romanesque basilica of 1127, tastelessly lestoied in 1745 It con- 
tains monuments to St Rupert, and to the “Monk of Salzburg,” a 
religious poet of the lattei halt of the 14th centuiy Sfc Margaret’s, 
in the midst of St Peter’s chuichyard, built lu 1485, and lestoied 
in 1865, IS situated neai the cave in the side of the Monchsberg, 
said to have been the hermitage of St filaximus, wffio was martyied 
by the pagan Heruli in 477 The Fiauciscaii church, with an 
elegant tower built in 1866, is an inteiesting example of the tians- 
ition style of the ISth century, with latei b^aroque additions St 
Sebastian’s, on the light bank, built in 1505-12 and restored in 
1812, contains the tomb of Paiacelsus, whose house stood in the 
Platzl, or square at the noith end of the chief bridge The oldest 
and most important of the eight convents (four for each sex) at 
Salzbuig IS the Benedictine abbey of St Peter, founded about 582 
by St Rupert as the nucleus of the city It contains a library of 

40.000 volumes, besides MSS The Capuchin monastery, dating 
from 1599, gives name to the Capiiziiierbeig The oldest nunnery 
IS that founded on the Nonnberg by St Riipeit in 585 The single 
Piotestant church in Salzburg was not built until 1865 

A theological seminaiy is the only relic now loft of the univer- 
sity of SaLsbuig, founded in 1623 and suppiessed in 1810 A con- 
sideiable number of othei educational institutions, lay and clerical, 
have their seat in the town The public libiaiy contains 62,000 
volumes and a collection of MSS , and the museum hbiavy contains 

10.000 volumes The number of benevolent and charitable insti- 
tutions is laige Salzbuig cariies on a vaiiety of small manufac- 
tuies, including musical instiumeuts, iion-waies, maible ornaments, 
cement, artificial wool, &c Its tiade has become moie impoitaiit 
since diiect railway communication has been opened with Mumch 
and Vienna A large numbei of touiists visit Salzburg annually, 
and its baths also attract many visitois It is the seat of important 
judicial and administrative departments, and also of an aichbishop, 
with a cathedial chaptei and a consistory. In 1880 the population 
(including the suburbs) was 20,336 

The oiigin and development of Salzbuig wore alike ecclesiastical, 
and its history is involved with that of the aiohbishopnc to which 
It gave its name The old Roman town of Juvavum was laid in 
linns, and the incipient Christianity of the district overwhelmed, 
by the pagan Goths and Huns The nucleus of the present city 
was the monastery and bishopiic founded hcie about 700 (some say 
about 582) by St Rupeit of Woims, who had been invited by Duke 
Theodo of Bavaria to pieach Christianity in his land The modern 
name of the town, duo like seveial others in the district to the 
abundance of salt foiuid there, appears before the end of the 8th 
century When Charlemagne took possession of Bavaria in 798 he 
made Bishop Arno of Salzburg an archbishop Thenceforward the 
dignity and powei of the see steadily inci eased Before the end 
of the nth centuiy Amo's successors had been named primates of 
Geimany and perpetual papal legates , in the course of time they 
obtained high seculai honouis also , and in 1278 Rudolph of Haps- 
buig made the archbishops imperial piinoes. The able and ambi- 
tious line of prince archbishops, chosen from the noblest families of 
Germany, eagerly enlarged their possessions by imrehase, exchange, 
and gift, and did not hesitate to come into warlike collision with 
the rulers of Bavaria and Austria, or even with the emperor himself 
They took an active sliaie in the aflans of the empne, and held an 
influential position in the electoral college As a constituent of 
the German empire, Salzburg embraced an area of 3700 square 
nudes, with a population of 260,000. The last indeiiondcnt 
aichbishop was Hieronymus, count of Colleredo, elected m 1772, 
who luledwith eneigyand justice but without popularity. The 
see was secularized by the peace of Lundville in 1802 

The strife between lord and people had always been keen la 
Salzburg ; and in 1611 the archbishop, Leonhard, was besieged m 
Hohen-Salzburg by the inhabitants. The Peasants’ War also 
raged within the see. From the beginning an orthodox stronghold 
of the Roman Catholic faith, Salzbuig expelled the Jews in 1498, 
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and energetically opposed the Protestant Pefonnation Under 
Wolfgang Dietrich many Protestant citizens -were driven from 
the town and their houses demolished In spite, however, of 
rigoious persecution the new faith spread in secret, especially 
among the landward subjects of the archbishop, and a new 
and more searching edict of expulsion was issued by Arch- 
bishop Von Pirmian in 1727 The Protestants invoked the aid of 
Frederick William I of Prussia, who procured for them permission 
to sell their goods and to emigrate , and in 1731 and 1782 Salzburg 
parted to Prussia with about 30,000 industrious and peaceful 
citizens About 6000 of these came from the capital | 

By the peace of Luneville Salzhiiig was given to the aichduke of 
Austiia and grand-duke of Tuscany in exchange for Tuscany , and 
its new ownei was enrolled among the electoral piinces In theie- 
distiibution following the peace of Pressburg in 1805, Salzburg fell 
to Austria Four years later it passed to Bavaiia, but the peace of 
Pans in 1814 lestored it to Austria, to which it has smce belonged 
Under the designation of a duchy the teintory formed the depart- 
ment of Salzach m Upper Austria until 1849, when it was made a 
separate crown-land, with the four departments of Salzhmg, Zell, 
Tarasweg, and St Johann In 1861 the management of its affairs 
was entrusted to a local diet, consisting of the governor, the aich- 
bishop, and twenty-five representatives The area of the duchy is 
2762 square miles and the population m 1880 was 168,570, almost 
exclusively Eoman Catholic and of German stock (P MU ) 

SALZKAMMERGUT, a district in the south-west angle 
of Upper Austria, between Salzburg and Styna, famous 
for its fine scenery, forms a sepaiate imperial domain 
about 250 square miles in area, and with a population 
of over 18,000 The heauty of its lofty mountains, 
sequestered lakes, and green valleys has made it one of 
the favourite tourist resorts of Europe, and has gamed 
for it the title of the “Austrian Switzerland”, but it owes 
its name (literally “salt-exchequer property”) and its 
economic importance to its extensive and valuable salt 
mines The chief lakes are the Traunsee or Lake of 
Gmunden, the Lake of Hallstatt, the Attersee or Kam- 
meraee (the largest lake in Austria), the Mondsee, and the 
St Wolfgang Lake The principal mountains are the 
Dachstem (9849 feet), Thorstein (9659 feet), the Todte 
Gebirge with the summits of Priel (8238 feet) and others, 
and the Hollengehirge (6371 feet) The Schafberg (5840 
feet) or “Austrian Bigi” and the Traunstein (6548 feet), 
isolated peaks among the lakes, are well-known tourist 
points In the very heart of the salt-yieldmg district lies 
the fashionable spa of Ischl, but the capital of the 
Salzkammergut is Gmunden, situated on the Traunsee at 
the exit of the Traun, the chief river of the district 
Cattle-rearing and forestry are carried on to a certain 
extent by the people, but between 6000 and 7000 of them 
are engaged m the salt-muies and evaporating works, 
which yield annually about 60,000 tons of salt. The sale 
of the salt is an Austrian crown-monopoly The most 
important salt-works are at Ischl, Hallstatt, Ebensee, and 
Aussee See Salt. 

SALZWEDEL, an ancient town of Prussian Saxony, 
lies on the Jeetze, a tributary of the Elbe, 32 miles to the 
north-west of Stendal It is an industrial place of some 
importance, with linen, cotton, and woollen manufactures, 
carries on a brisk river trade in grain, and possesses a fine 
Gothic church of the 13 th century. But its chief claim 
to notice lies in the fact that it was for about a century 
(c 1070-1170) the capital of the Old or Horth Mark 
(also for a time called the “Mark of Soltwedel”), the 
kernel of the Prussian state. The old castle, perhaps 
founded by Charlemagne, was purchased in 1864 by the 
king of Prussia, anxious to preserve this interesting relic 
Salzwedel was also a member of the Hanseatic League, 
and at the beginning of the 16th century seems to have 
engrossed great part of the inland commerce of North 
Germany The population in 1880 was 8780 

Sil-Mj4,NID DYNASTIT, the name of the third among 
those native dynasties which sprang up in the 9th and 10th 
centuries in the eastern portions of Persia, and, although 
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nominally provincial governors under the suzerainty of the 
caliphs of Baghddd, succeeded in a very short time in estab- 
lishing an almost independent rule over the vast terntories 
lound the Oxus and Jaxartes The Ma’imin, H4run-al- 
lashld’s son, to whose patronage the Tdhind family owed 
their supremacy in lOior^sdn and Transoxiana (820-872, 
205-259 A.H ) appointed three sons of Sdman, originally a 
Tartar chief who claimed descent from the old Sasdnian 
kings, governors of Her4t and some districts beyond the 
Oxus , and these soon gamed such an ascendency over all 
rival clanships that in 872, when the Tdhirids were over- 
thrown by the Saff4rids under the leadership of Ya'^kiib b 
Laith (868-878), they were strong enough to retain in 
their family the governorship of Transoxiana, nuth the 
official sanction of the caliph Mo'tamid (870-892), and to 
establish a semi-royal court in BokhdrA, the seat of the 
new Sdm4nid government. During the reign of Ya'kilb’s 
brother 'Amr b. Laith (878-900) Isma'il b Ahmad, Sfi.m4n’s 
great-grandson (892-907, 279-295 ah), crossed the Oxus 
with a powerful army, invaded the territory of the Safi Arids, 
sent 'Amr as prisoner to Baghdad, and gradually extended 
his rule over Khordsin, Khwdnzm, Juqdn, and the neigh- 
bouring countries. His successors, all renowned by the 
high impulse they gave both to the patriotic feelings and 
the national poetry of modern Persia (see Pebsia, toI. xviii 
p 655 sq), were Ahmad h Isma'il (907-913, 295-301 
A H.) I Nasr II b. Ahmad, the patron and friend of the 
great poet Rhdagi (913-942, 301-331 ah), Niih 1. b. 
Nasr (942-954, 331-343 ah), 'Abd al-Malik I b. Nfih 
(954-961, 343-350 ah ); Mansdr I b Nhh, whose vizier 
Bal'ami translated Taharfs universal history into Persian 
(961-976, 350-366 a.h), Niih II b Mansiir, whose 
court-poet Daklld commenced the SMhndrm (976-997, 
366-387 ah); Mansiir II. b. Niih (997-998, 387-389 
ah); and 'Abd al-Mahk II, b Niih (999), with whom the 
Sdmdnid dynasty came to a rather abrupt end The 
rulers of this powerful house, whose silver dirhems had 
an extensive currency during the 10th centuiy all over 
the northern part of Asia, and were brought, through Rus- 
sian caravans, even so far as to Pomerania, Sweden, and 
Norway, where Sdmdnid coins have lately been found in 
great number, suSered in their turn the fate they had pre- 
pared for their predecessors , they were overthrown by a 
more youthful and vigorous race, that of Sabuktagln, which 
founded the illustrious Ghaznawid dynasty and the Mussul- 
man empire of India. Under *Abd al-Malik I. a Turkish 
slave, Alptagfn, had been entrusted with the government 
of BokhirA, but, showing himself hostile to 'Abd al-mahk’s 
successor Mansiir I , he was compelled to fly and to take 
refuge in the mountainous regions of Ghazna, where he soon 
established a ssmi-independent rule, to which, after his 
death in 977 (367 A H.), his son-m-law Sabuktagln, like- 
■wise a former Turkish slave, succeeded Niih II , m order 
to retain at least a nominal sway over those AfghAn 
territories, confirmed him in his high position and even 
invested Sabuktagin’s son MalimAd with the governorship 
of KhorAsAn, in reward for the powerful help they had 
given him in his desperate struggles with a confederation 
of disaffected nobles of BokhArA under the leadership of 
EA’ik and the troops of the Dailamites, a dynasty that had 
arisen on the shores of the Caspian Sea and wrested 
already from the hands of the SAmAnids all their western 
provinces Unfortunately, Sabuktagln died in the same 
year as Niih. II. (997, 387 ah ), and Mahmiid, confronted 
with an internal contest against his own brother Isma'il, 
had to -withdraw his attention for a short time from the 
affairs in KhorAsAn and Transoxiana This interval 
sufficed for the old rebel leader EAhk, supported by a strong 
Tartar army under IlekkhAn, to turn Nfih's successor 
MansAr II into a mere puppet, to concentrate aU the 
XXI. - 31 
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power in liis own hand, and to induce even his nominal 
master to reject Mahmud’s application for a continuance 
of his governorship in Khorisdn Mahnnid refrained for 
the moment from vindicating his right , but, as soon as, 
through, court intrigues, Mansur IL had been dethroned, 
he took possession of Khordsdn, deposed Manshr’s suc- 
cessor 'Abd al-Malik 11 , and assumed as an independent 
monarch for the first time m Asiatic history the title of 
“suitin’’ The last descendant of the house of Sdman, 
Prince Muntasir, a bold warrioi and a poet of no mean 
talent, earned on for some years a kind of guerilla warfare 
against both Mahmiid and Ilekkhin, who had occupied 
Transoxiana, till he was assassinated m 1005 (395 A H ) 
‘Transoxiana itself was annexed to the Ghaznawid realm 
eleven years later, 1016 (407 ah) 

SAMAE See Philippine Islands, vol xviiip^752 

SAMAEA, a government of south-eastern Eussia, on 
the left hank of the lower Volga, bounded on the north by 
Kazan, on the west by Simbir&k and Saratoff, on the east 
by XJfa and Orenburg, and on the south by Astrakhan, the 
Kirghiz Steppes, and the territory of the Ural Cossacks 
The area is 58,320 square miles, and the population in 
1832 was 2,224,093. A line drawn eastwards from the 
great bend of the Volga — the Samarskaya Luka — ^would 
divide the province into two parts, differing in orographxcal 
character. In the north flat hills and plateaus, deeply 
intersected by rivers, cover the surface Some of these 
are spurs of the Urals , the others are contmuations of the 
flat swelling which traverses middle Eussia from the 
Carpathians to the Urals and compels the Volga to make 
its characteristic bend before entering the Aral-Oaspian 
lowlands The Samara Hills, on the right hank of the 
river Samara , the Kinel Hills , the Falcon (Sokolii) Hills, 
to the north of the Buzutuk, the Sok Hills, with the Tsareff 
Kurgan at the junction of the Sok with the Volga , and 
the Zheguleff “Mountains ” on the Volga opposite Samara 
are so many names given to separate elevations or paits 
of plateaus between the deep-cut river valleys In their 
highest parts they rise about 1000 feet above the sea, 
while the level of the Volga at Samara is but 43 feet, and 
the broad valleys of the Volga affluents sink to a cor- 
respondingly low level South of the Samarskaya Luka 
the country assumes the characters of a low and flat steppe, 
recently emerged from the great Post-Pliocene Aral-Caspian 
basin Only two ranges of gentle swellings, spurs of the 
Obshchiy Syrt, enter the south-east corner o£ the province 

The geology of Samara is not yet fully known, Caiboniferous 
limestones (Upper ?) occupy large tracts lu the north-east and east 
Wien appioacluug the Volga the zechstem appears in wide 
islands sunounded by tlie (probably Triassic) vaiiegated mails and 
sands Some Jurassic deposits are inentionecl about tlic Samaisk- 
aya Luka Cretaceous deposits, which cover laige tiacts on the 
right hank of the Volga, appear on the left bank only in the 
sontli-oast of Samara Older Tertiary deposits appear also in the 
very south of Samara , while Pliocene limestones and sandy clays, 
which cover the Obshchiy Syit and TJst-TJrt, protrude noith as a 
narrow strip, leaching tlio bond of the Volga The G-laeial 
boulder-clay of middle Eussia does not extend as far south-east as 
Samaia, and the Post- Glacial deposits, not yet fully investigaiecl, 
are represented by loess, black earth, and lacustime formations 
It IS now establislied that during Post-Glacial times the Aral- 
Caspian sea extended m a wide gulf occupying the broad depiossion 
of the Volga as far north as the Samarskaya Luka, Caspian 
mussels having been traced as fai as Samara The soil is on the 
whole very fertile All the northern part of tlio government is 
eovei eel with a thick sheet of black earth, tins becomes thinner 
towaida the south, clays — mostly fertile — appoaruig from beneath 5 
salt clays appear in the south-east 
Samara is inadequately watered, especially in the south The 
Volga flows for 550 miles along its western border Its tributaries 
the Great Tclieremshan (220 miles), the Sok (195 miles), the 
Samaia (340 miles), with its sub-tiibutaries, and the smaller 
tributaries the Motclia, Elan-Irghiz 01 Tchagra, and Little Irghiz 
are not navigable, partly on account of tbeir shallowness, and 
partly bocausa of water-mills. When the water is high, boats can 
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enter some of them, to a distance of 15 to 30 miles The Great 
Iighiz alone, which has an exceedingly winding course of §35 
miles, IS navigated to Kutchum, and rafts aie floated from 
Nikolaevsk The hanks of both Kaiamans axe densely peopled 
The Great and Little Uzen watei south-eastern Samaia and lose 
themselves in the Kamysh sands before reaching the Caspian A 
few lakes and marshes occur in the river- valleys, and salt maishes 
in the south-east 

The whole of the region is rapidly drying up The foiests, 
which ai e disappearing, are extensive only in the n 01 th Altogethei 
they still cover an area of 3,043,000 aeies, or 8 per cent of the 
whole suiface, praiiie and grazing land occupies 11,495,000 acres, 
and only 4,193,000 acies are uncultivahle 

The climate is one of extremes, especially in the steppes, wlieie 
the depressing heat and drought of sumtnei aie followed in the 
winter by severe hosts, often accompanied by snow-stoims The 
average tempeiatuie at Samaia (53° 11' N lat ) is only 89° 2 
(Januaiy, 9° 3, July, 70° 4) 

The pojiulation, ■which was only 1,388,600 in 1853, has almost 
doubled since then, mostly in consequence of immigration , it 
reached 2,224,093 in 1882, and must now (1886) be about 2,260,000 
Only 139,300 of these live in towns, the lemaindei being distri- 
buted ovei 4,470 villages, which aie often veiy laige, no fewer than 
150 ranging in population from 2000 to 6000 The Gieat Eussians, 
who have immigrated in compact masses, now constitute 65 pei 
cent of the population , the Little Russians, who weie settled by 
the Government about the salt lakes, numbei about 30,000, and 
the White Russians, also sent to Samaia fiom IVest Russia, may 
numhei about 15,000 A special featuie of Samaia is its popula- 
tion of German colonists, from "Wurtemboig, - Baden, Switzeiland, 
and paitly also from Holland and the Palatinate, 'W'hose immigration 
dates from the iimtahon of Catherine II in 1762 Piotected as 
, they weie by fiee and extensive giants of land, by exemption fiom 
militaiy seivice, and by self-government, they have developed iiclx 
colonies of Catholics, Protestants, Uuitaiians, Anabaptists, Moravians, 
and llennonites, moat of which have adopted the Russian village- 
community system, slowly modified by the existence of a special 
capital icseivedf^oi the puichase of land foi the increasing popula- 
tion ^ They now constitute 40 pei cent of the pop-ulation of the 
distiiot of Noro-TJzeS, and 9 pei cent of that of Rikolaevsk, their 
aggregate niimhei reachmg 150,000 The Moksha and Eizya Moi d- 
vinians, now neaily quite Russified, gatheied in Samaia rluiing the 
leign of Petei I , when they abandoned lu gieat iiumbors the left 
, bank of the Volga , they constitute about 10 pei cent of the popu- 
I lation Some 70,000 Tchuvashes and 1600 votyaks may bo added 
to tbe above. The Turkish stem is lepiosentcd by some 100,000 
Taitais, 70,000 Bashkiis, and a few Kirghizos Some baptized Kal- 
mucks weie settled in 1730 at Staviopol , and about 600 Adyghe 
Cucassians, settled at Novo-Uzea, may still be lound theio All 
these varied elements, living in close juxiajiositioii, novel tlieless 
continue to maintain tlion own ethnogiapliical ieatuios , the Moul- 
viniana alone have lost their ethnological individuality and rapidly 
undergo a modification of type ns they adopt the lilo of Russian 
peasants As legaids leligion, the groat bulk of the population 
aiQ Oithodo-x Giecks , the hfonconfornusts, who still retain their 
numerous and widely celcbiated communities and mouasteiios on 
both the rivers TJzefi, number several bundled thousands (officially 
100,000), next come Mohammedans, 12 per cent., a variety of 
Piotestaiit sects, 5 per cent , Roman Catholics, about 2 per cent ; 
and, lastly, some 4000 pagans 

The chief occuqDation is agncultuie, — suinmei wheat, rye, oats, 
millet, oil-yieMiiig plants, and tobacco being the principal ciops 
Owmg to its gieat tertihty, Samnia usually has a smqdns of gram 
for cxpoit, V££rying from IJ to 4 million qunitcis (exclusive of oats) 
annually In 1883, which was an average year for summer ■wheat, 
hut under the average for winter rye, the total erojis wore — wheat, 
3,219,600 quarters, lyo, 717,800, cats, 1,800,000 , hailcy, 127,300; 
and other grams, 1,310,000 Notwithstanding tins production, 
varying from 5,000,000 to 9,000,000 quarters of gi’am (exclusive 
! of oats) for a population of only 2\ millions, Samara is periodi- 
cally liable to famine to auch an extent that men die by thouganda 
of hunger-typhus, are compelled to send (as in 1879) to adjoining 
provinces to purchaso orach as food, or aro forced to go by hundreds 
of ihoiisands in seaich of employment on the Volga, while millions 
of quarteis of corn are neveitliolcss exported. Tho population 
have no stole of corn, or rosGi'vo capital for yeais of scaioity 
(there 'wero in 1882 only 245,100 quarters of corn 111 tho public 
granaries, and 503,022 roubles of capital for that purpose), and 
some 210,000 males have in all only 845,000 acres of arable and 
pasture land But even this soil, although all taxed as arable, is 
often of such quality that only 60 to 66 per cent of at is under 
crops, while the peasants aro compelled to lent from two to two 
and a half million acres for tillage fiom laige propiiotora At 
present 8,549,000 acres, or about one-quartor of t ho total area of 

1 See the interesting work of M. Olauss on “ Our Colonies ” 
(Bussian), 
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Samara, puxcha&ed from the crown or from the BashLiia at nonii- 
nal puces — reiy often a fe^y copecks per acre— aie in the hands of 
no more than 1704 persons The aggiegate taxes exacted from 
the peasants amounting to 5,782,870 loubles (1879), that is to say, 
from 8 to 10 loubles per male, they are, when account is taken of 
the advances received dining scarcity, reduced to absolute destitu- 
tion -whenever the crops are short, so as to be compelled to sell 
their last horse and cow In 1880 the anears reached 7,000,000 
lonbles, to whichmustbe added about 8,000,000 roubles of advances, 
and in 1882, out of the 1,196,646 roubles proposed to he levied by the 
zemstvos, 376,643 remained in arrears The geneial impoveiish- 
inent may be judged fiom the death rate, w-hich for several years 
has ranged from 46 to 48 per thousand In 1879 61,488 families 
■weie compelled to abandon their homes and disperse throughout 
Eussia in search of employment , while 100,000 lamilies were left 
w'holly destitute of cattle in 1880 hTotwithstanding an uiciease 
of population by nearly one-thiid duiing the last twenty yeais the 
nuinheis of sheep and cattle decreased by about one-halt from 1863 
to 1SS2 

The manufactmes oi Samara are unimportant, the aggregate 
production (chiefly fioin tanneries, floui -mills, tallow -melting 
houses, and distillenes) in 1882 reaching only 7,671,000 roubles 
(£767,100) Petty tiades, especially the w'eaving of w'oollen cloth, 
aie making progress m the south The culture of oil-yielding 
plants IS developed in several districts, as is also that of tobacco 
(10,690 acres, yielding 101,980 cwts , iiTl884) Trade is very 
active — corn, tallow, potash, salt, and some woollen cloth being 
exported, the imports of raw cotton fiom Central Asia by the 
Orenburg railway to be forwarded to the interior of Russia are 
inci easing The aggiegate value of merchandise shipped on the 
Volga and its tiibutaiies within the government reached 27,025,000 
loubles in 1882 , while 9,100,000 cwts of merchandise were earned 
in both duections on the Oienhuig railway. The chief loading places 
are Samara, Stavropol, Balakova, and Pokrovsk on the Volga, Staio- 
Mainsk on the Mama, and Ekateriuinsk on the Bezentchuk 

The government is divided into seven distiiets, the chief towns of 
which, with population as estimated in 1879, are — Samara (63,400 
inhabitants), Bugulma (18,000), Bugurustan (18,000), Buzuiuk 
(10,500), Fikolaevsk (9,900), Novo-Uzefi (9700), and Stavropol 
(4266) Serghievsk (1000) also has municipal mstitutions , its 
mineral waters are becoming moie and more frequented Pokrov- 
skaya Stoboda (20,000), Ekaterinenstadt, Giushitza, and Alexan- 
dioff Gay, each with more than 5000 inhabitants, the loading place 
of Balakova (2500), and several others, although still but villages, 
have more importance than most of the above towns 

The tenitory now occupied by Samara was until last century the 
abode of nomads The Bulgarians who occupied it until the 13th 
century were followed by Mongols of tbe Golden Hoide The 
Russians penetrated thus far in the 16th. century, after the defeat 
of the piincipalities of Kazafi. and Astrakhan To secure eom- 
mumeation between these two cities, the fort of Samara was 
elected lu 1586, as well as Saratoff, T&aiitsyii, and the first line of 
Russian forts, which extended from Byeiyi Yai to the neighboiii- 
liood of Menzelinsk near the Kama A few settlers began to 
gather undei its protection In 1670 it was taken by the insur- 
gent leadoi Stenka Razin, whose name is still remembeied m 
the piovmce In 1732 the line of foits was removed a little 
farther east, so as to include Krasnyi Yai and xiarts of what is now 
the district of Bugurusian. The Russian colonists also advanced 
eastwards as the foits were pushed forwards and increased in 
iimnhei The southern part of the territory, however, remained 
still exposed to the raids of the nomads In 1762 Catherine II 
invited foroigneia, especially Germans, and Konconformists who 
had left Russia, to settle within the newly-annexed territory 
Emigianta fiom various piarts of Geimany responded to the call, 
as also did the Raskolniks, whose communities on the Iighiz soon 
became the centre of a formidable insurrection of the peasantiy 
which broke out in 1776 under Pugatcheff and was supported by 
the Kalmucks and the Bashkiis After the insurrection, m 1787, 
a new line of forts from Uzeii to the Volga and the Urals was 
erected to protect the southein part of the territory At the end 
of the 18th century Samara became an important centre for trade 
As soon as the southein pait of the territory became quiet, gi-eat 
numbers of Great and Little Russians began to settle there — ^the 
latter by order of Government for the transport of salt obtained 
in the salt lakes In the first half of the present century the region 

was rapidly colonized In 1847-50 the Government introduced 
about 120 Polish families , in 1857-59 Mennonites from Dantzic 
also founded settlements , and in 1859 a few Circassians were 
brought hither by Government , while an influx of Gieat Russian 
peasants continued and still goes on The territory of Samara 
remained long under Kazafi, or Astrakhan, or Simbirsk and Oren- 
burg The separate government dates fioin 1851 (P A K ) 
SAMARA, capital of the above government, is situated 
on the slopes of the left bank of the Volga, 743 miles to 
the south-east of Moscow, at the mouth of the Samara 
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and opposite the hills of Zheguleff. It is one of the most 
important towns of the lower Volga for its tiade, and its 
impoitance cannot fail to increase as the railway to Central 
Asia advances eastTvards Its population rose from 34,500 
m 1869 to 63,400 in 1879 Samara is built mostly of 
wood, and large spaces remain vacant on both sides of 
its bioad unpaved streets. Its few public buildings are 
insignificant A number of the inhabitants support them- 
selves by agriculture and gardening, for which they rent 
laige areas in the vicinity of the town The remainder 
aie engaged at the harbour, one of the most important on 
the Volga, Three fairs are held annually, with aggregate 
leturns exceeding 2,000,000 roubles Samara is becoming 
more and more a lesort for consumptives on account of its 
koumiss establishments (see vol. xvi pp. 305-6) 

SAMARAhTG See Java, vol xiii p 606 

SAMARCAJSTD See Samarkand 

SAMARIA (Heb p’iDvi>, SMra^on , LXX. Sa/iapeio, 
except in 1 Kings xvi 24^), tbe capital of Xortbern Israel 
from the time of Omn to the fall of the kingdom, which 
was consummated in the long siege of the royal city by 
Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvii. 5) and its capture by bis 
successor Sargon (c 721 B,o ). The choice of Samaria as 
his capital by the warlike and energetic prince to whom 
the kingdom of Eiihraim mainly owed its greatness is easily 
understood. It stands in the very centre of Palestine and 
of the country of the dominating tribe of Joseph, and, built 
on a steep and almost isolated hill, with a long and 
spacious plateau for its summit, was naturally a position of 
much strength, commandmg two of the most important 
roads — the great north and south road which passes 
immediately under the eastern wall, and the road from 
Shechem to the maritime plain which runs a httle to the 
west of Omri’s capital Tbe hill of Samaria is separated 
from the surrounding mountains (Amos lii, 9) by a rich 
and well-watered plain, from which it rises in successive 
terraces of fertile soil to a height of 400 or 500 feet 
Only on the east a narrow saddle, some 200 feet beneath 
the plateau, luns across the plain towards the mountains, 
it IS at this point that the traveller coming from Shechem 
now ascends the hill to the village of Sebastiya (now 
pronounced Sebastiya), which occupies only the extreme 
east of a terrace beneath the hill top, behind the crusading 
chuich of John the Baptist, which is the first thing that 
draws the eye as one approaches the town The hill-top, 
the longer axis of which runs westward from the village, 
rises 1450 feet above the sea, and commands a superb view 
towards the Mediterranean, the mountains of Shechem, and 
Mount Hermon The situation as a whole is far more 
beautiful than that of Jerusalem, though not so grand 
and wild. The hne of the ancient walls has not been 
determmed, the chief visible ruins being of the time of 
Herod , but, if they followed the natural lines of defence, 
the city may have been almost a mile in length from east 
to west 

Tke foundation of the ne-w capital was speedily foUowed by tire 
wars with Damascus, In which repeated ineffectual sieges by the 
Syrians proved the value of the stronghold, and even the 
Assyrians, as has been mentioned, reduced the place with difficulty 
Dunng part of the struggle -with Damascus tbe kings of Israel often 
resided at Jezreel, which was nearer the seat of war , hut Omri’s 
city never lost its pre-eminence "While it stood, Samaria and not 
Jerusalem was the centre of Hebrew life, and the prophets 
sometimes speak of it as also the centre of corrupt Jehovah- 
wor^ip and idolatry (Hos viii 6, Mic i 5, Isa x 10). The 


^ The first 8 m S'Mm&rtn can hardly represent the old pronunciation 
In 1 Kings xvj 24, the name of the city is derived from that of Shemer, 
from whom Omn bought the site, and here LXX seems to have origin- 
ally had SajaeptSv or Xat Saepijpw*'), afterwards 

corrected to :So/i.op<6v (as in Lagarde’s edition of Lucian’s text) from 
the Hebrew tradition (compare Field’s Heoca$la on Ihe passage^ 
The Assyrian monuments have Sammna. 
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asheia of Samaiia, whicli was not removed by tlie house of J ehu, is 
mentioned in 2 Kings xiii 6 , and Hos viii 5 seems to speak of 
calf-idols tlieie, unless the piojdiet is already using the name of 
Samaiia for the kingdom as a whole, as later -writeis often do 
intimately, in the Greek period, the name of Samaria or Samaiitis 
was applied to the whole tract of which it is the centre — the legion 
hetwreen Judeea and Galilee, the country of the Samaritans (q v), 
and the New Testament uses Samaua iii this sense The city of 
Samana was Helleiuzed by Alexander, who settled Macedonian 
colonists in it It becam e a forti ess and w-as twice taken by siege in 
the wars of the Diadochi (hy Ptolemy I in 312 and by Demetiius 
Polioicetes about 296) ITndei the Ptolemies Samaiiawasthe head 
of a separate province, and it continued to be a strong city till J ohn 
Hyreanus took and utterly destioyed it aftei a year’s siege (c 110 
B c , see Jos, Ant, xiii 10, 2 sq ) Taken fiom the Jews by 
Pompey, Samana w'as one of the luined cities which Gahmius 
ordered to be restored (Jos , Atit , xiv 5, 3), then given hy Augustus 
to Herod the Great, it was lefounded by him on a splendid scale 
robably in 27 so, the autumn of which year, accoiding to 
chnrer’s calculations, is the piobahle epoch of the new city of 
Sehaste, as it was now called in honour of Augustus Many lemains 
of Herod’s hmldings, desciibed by Josephus (Ant , xv 8, 5 , B J , 

1 21, 2), still remain , the most notable belong to a long colonnade 
just above the line of Herod’s wall and those of the great temple 
of Osesar The tombs of John the Baptist, Elisha, and Ohadiah 
were visited at Samaria m the time of Jerome (see Obadiah), and 
that of St John must have been showm theie still earlier, for it was 
violated hy Julian The old crusading chuich, now a mosqne,was 
built over the tomb of the Baptist, who is reveienced as a pirophet 
by the Moslems A view and plan of the chmch, with details, aie 
given m the Survey ofW Pal (Menwiis, vol ii p 211 sq ), wheie 
also there is a plan of the city ("WES) 

SAMARITANS This term, which primarily means 
“inhabitants of Samantis or the region of Samaria,” is 
specially used, as in the New Testament and in Josephus, 
as the name of a peculiar religious community which had 
its headq.uarters in the Samaritan country, and is still 
represented by a few famihes (about 1 50 souls) at Ndbulus, 
the ancient Shechem They regard themselves as Israelites, 
descendants of the ten tribes, and claim to possess the 
orthodox religion of Moses, accepting the Pentateuch and 
transmitting it in a text which for the most part has only 
microscopic variations from the Torah of the Jews But 
they regard the Jewish temple and priesthood as schismati- 
cal, and declare that the true sanctuary ot God's choice is 
not Zion but Mount Gerizim, overhanging Shechem (John 
IV 20) j here they had a temple which was destroyed hy 
John Hyreanus about 128 b o. (Jos, Ant, xiii 9, 1), and 
on the top of the mountain they stdl celebrate the pass- 
over The sanctity of this site they prove from their 
Pentateuch, reading Genzim for Ebal in Dent xxvii 4 
With this change the chapter of Deuteronomy can be 
interpreted with a little straining as a command to select 
Genzim as the legitimate sanctuary (comp, ver 7) , and 
accordingly in Exod xx and Dent v a commandment 
taken from Dent xxvii is inserted at the close of the 
decalogue. Thus on their reckoning the tenth command- 
ment is the direction to build an altar and do sacrifice on 
Gerizim, — from which of course it follows that not only the 
temple of Zion but the earlier temple of Shiloh and the 
priesthood of Eh were schismatical Such at least is the 
express statement of the later Samaritans; the older 
Samaritans, as they had no sacred books except the Penta- 
teuch, probably ignored the whole history between Joshua 
and the captivity, and so escaped a great many difhculties 
The contention that the Pentateuch is a law given by 
Moses for a community worshipping on Mount Geiizim is 
of course glaringly unhistoncal By the (unnamed) sanc- 
tuary of God’s choice the Deuteronomist certainly designed 
the temple of Zion ; and the priestly law, which is through- 
out based on the practice of the priests of Jerusalem before 
the captivity, was reduced to form after the exile, and was 
first published by Ezra as the law of the rebmlt temple of 
Zion The Samaritans must therefore have derived their 
Pentateuch from the Jews after Ezra’s reforms, ie, after 
444. B.C1 Before that time Samantanism cannot have 
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existed in a foim at all sinnlai to that which we know , 
but there must have been a community ready to accept the 
Pentateuch In point of fact the district of Mount 
Ephraim was not entirely stripped of its old Hebrew popu- 
lation by the Assyrian captivity, and the worship of J ehovah 
went on at the old shrines of Northern Israel side by side, 
or even interfused, with the old heathenish rites of the new 
settleis whom the Assyrians brought to fill np the lands 
desolated hy war The account of the religious condition 
of the country given in 2 Kings xvii. 24 sg- dwells only on 
the partial adoption of Jehovah-worsliip by the foreigners 
who had come into the land, but by no means implies that 
the foreigners constituted the whole population Josiah 
extended his reforms beyond the limits of J udma proper to 
Bethel and other Samaritan cities (2 Kings xxiii 19), and 
the nairative shows that at that date things were going on 
at the Northern sanctuaries much as they had done m the 
time of Amos and Hosea To a considerable extent his 
efforts to make Jerusalem the sanctuary of Samana as well 
as of Judaea must have been successful, for in Jer xli 5 
we find fourscore men from Sheebem, Shiloh, and Samana 
making a pilgrimage to “the house of Jehovah,” after the 
catastrophe of Zedekiah And so it is not surprising to 
find that the people of this district came to Zeiub- 
babel and Joshua after the restoration, claiming to be 
of the same religion with the Jews and asking to be asso- 
ciated with them in the rebuilding of the temple Then' 
overtures weie rejected by the leaders of the new theocracy, 
who could not but fear the results of interfusion with so 
large a mass of men of mixed blood and very questionable 
orthodoxy, and so the Jehovah-worshippers of Samaria 
were thrown into the ranks of “ the adversaries of Judah 
and Benjamin ” (Ezra iv ) Nevertheless, down to the time 
of Nehemiah, the breach was not absolute , but the expul- 
sion from Jerusalem in 432 b o of a man of high-priestly 
family who had married a daughter of Sanballat made it 
so, and it is more than probable, as has been explained in 
vol xiu p 419, that this priest is the Manasseh 
of Josephus, who cairied the Pentateuch to Shechem, and 
for whom the temple of Genzim was built. Eoi, though 
the story in Josephus (Ant, xi. 8) is falsely dated and 
mixed with fable, it agrees with Neb xiii. in too many 
essential points to be wholly rejected, and supplies exactly 
what is wanted to explain the existence in Shechem of a 
community bitterly hostile to the Jews, and yet constituted 
in obedience to Ezra’s Pentateuch. 

When we consider what difficulties were met with in the 
introduction of Pentateuchal orthodoxy even at Jerusalem, 
the foundation of a community of the Law in the Samaritan 
country, among the mixed populations whom the Judiean 
leaders did not venture to receive into fellowship, must 
appear a veiy remarkable exploit. The Samaritan religion 
was built on the Pentateuch alone ; and the fact that they 
did not receive even those prophetic books and historical 
narratives which originated in Northern Israel (all which 
have been preserved to us only by the J ews) shows that, 
before they received the Pentateuch, their Jehovah- worship 
was a mere affair of traditional practice, uninspired by 
prophetic ideas and unsupported by written record of the 
great deeds of Jehovah in time past It can hardly in any 
respect have risen above the level of the popular religion 
of North Israel as described and condemned by Hosca and 
Amos In Judsea the duty of conformity to the Pentateuch 
was enforced by appeal to the prophets and to the history 
of the nation’s sins and chastisements, and the acceptance 
of a vast and rigid body of ordinances was more easy 
because they came as the consolidation and logical develop- 
ment of a movement that had been m progress from the 
days of Isaiah Among the Samaritans, on the other hand, 
1 the acceptance of the Pentateuch implied a tremendous 
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breacli of continuity They must indeed have felt that 
they had fallen behind the Judaeans in rehgious matters, 
and the opportunity of putting themselves on a par with 
them by securing a copy of the institutes of Moses and the 
services of a J udaean priest would naturally be grasped at 
But what is remarkable is that, having got the Pentateuch, 
they followed it with a fidelity as loyal and exact as the Jews 
themselves, save in the one matter of the change of the 
sanctuary No concessions were made to heathenism or to 
the old lax Jehovah-worship, the text of the sacred book 
was transmitted with as much conscientiousness as was 
practised by Jewish scribes in the first centuries after 
Ezra,i ami gyga from the unwilling witness of their 
enemies the Jews we can gather that they fulfilled all 
righteousness with scrupulous punctiliousness so far as the 
letter of the written law was concerned, though of course 
they did not share in the later developments of the oral law, 
and so were heretics in the eyes of the Pharisees ^ 

That it was possible to establish such a community on 
such a soil is a remarkable evidence that in that age the 
tendency to a legal religion was favoured by general causes, 
not confined to Judaea alone , it must be remembered that 
elaborate hieiocracies sprang up after the fall of the old 
nationalities in many parts of western Asia (comfi Peiest, 
vol XIX p 729) At the same time it must be remembered 1 
that, as Ezra could not have succeeded without Nehemiah, 
Manasseh had Sanballat’s civil authority to back him It 
is probable, too, that Josephus is right in assuming that he 
was strengthened by a considerable secession of Judseans, 
and it IS not to be supposed that the “ Samaritans ” ever 
embraced anything like the whole population of the 
Samaritan country. Samaria itself was Hellenized in the 
time of Alexander, and in Ecclus 1. 26 the foolish people 
that dwell at Shechem are distinguished from the inhab- 
itants of the Samaritan hill-country in general.^ The 
Samaritans, like the Jews, throve and multiplied under the 
discipline of the law, but at no time in their history do they 
appear to have had the political importance that would 
have accrued to so closely knit a religious body if it had 
held all the fertile Samaritan district 

Jews and Samaritans were separated by bitter jealousies 
and open feuds (Jos, Ant ^ xii 4, 1), but their internal 
development and external history ran closely parallel 
courses till the Jewish state took a new departure under the 
^ This appeals especially by comparison of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
with the Septiiagint It is not of course to be wondered at that the 
Judaean text is on the whole siipenoi to the Samaiitan, for the 
Samantans had no oppoitunity of revising their text by Judaean 
copies The Samaritan character is an independent development of 
the old Hebrew writmg as it was about the time when they first got 
the Pentateuch This in itself is an indication that fiom the first 
their text ran a separate coiiise, and that there was no opportunity of 
ehecking corruptions that had got into it by reference to different 
recensions In Jud®a also tliere weie important variations between 
MSS down to the time of the Septuagmt and even later, and m many 
cases the Septuagiiit readings agree with the Samantan Pentateuch, 
showing an affinity between the sources of these two texts But 
ultimately the Jewish scribes were able to constitute or rather to 
select an authoritative text, aud whethei by good luck or by judgment 
the text they chose was on the whole one of a singularly good type 
The Samaritans never had opportunity to do anything of tMs kind 
^ Compare, for details and references, Nutt, Fragments of a Samantan 
Targum, p 87 sq ,4:2 sq , and Schurer, Gesch. des Judisahm Volkes, p 
7 Josephus {Ant , xi 8, 7) says they received Judaeans who were 
accused of ritual irregularities, but, as be adds that the fugitives pro- 
fessed that they weie falsely accused, it is plain that even this partisan 
wiiter did not venture to represent them as indifferent to ritual 
orthodoxy No doubt, in addition to the legal ordinances, the 
Samaritans retained some ancient traditional practices, as they 
certainly introduced some new observances Them passover, for 
example, has some peculiar features, one of which, viz , the application 
of the sacrificial blood to the faces of the children, has an exact 
parallel in the old Arabic 'aMka See the account of an eye-witness 
(Prof. Socin) in Badeker’s Palestine 
^ So all Greek MSS The old Latin substitutes Mount Edom , the 
Synac has “Gbel,” which may mean Ebal or the Edomite country. 
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Maccabees The religious resemblance between the two 
bodies was increased by the adoption of the institution of 
the synagogue, and from the synagogue there certainly grew 
np a Samaritan theology and an exegetical tradition The 
latter is embodied in the Samaritan Targum or Aramaic 
ver&ion of the Pentateuch, which in its pre&ent form is, 
according to Noldeke’s investigations, not earlier than the 
fourth Christian century, hut in general agrees with the 
readings of Origen’s to Sa/iapem/coV Eor the dogmatic 
views of the Samaritans our sources are all late , they 
embiace hymns and other books of little general interest, 
and mainly at least of mediffi\al origin. Like the Jews, 
too, the Samaritans had a haggada , indeed the Arabic books 
they still possess under the name of chronicles are almost 
entirely haggadic fable with very little admixture of true 
tradition. The recent date of all tbis literature seems to 
show that the old Samaritans bad not nearly so vigorous 
an intellectual life as the Jews, though what life they had 
moved in similar hnes; indeed, having no sacred book 
but the Pentateuch, and having passed through no such 
national revival as that of the Maccabees, they lacked two 
of the most potent influences that shaped the development 
of Judaism On the other hand, they shared with the Jews 
the influence of a third great intellectual stimulus, that of 
Hellemsm Samaritans as well as Jews were carried to 
Egypt by Ptolemy Lagi , the rivalry of the two sects was 
continued in Alexandria (Jos, Ant, xii 1, 1), and Hellen- 
ized Samaritans wrote histones and epic poems in Greek 
with exactly the same patriotic mendacity which charac- 
terizes Jewish Hellenism Of this, the oldest surviving 
Samaritan literature, some fragments have been pieserved 
in the remains of Alexander Polyhistor 

The troubles that fell on the Jews for their fidehty to 
the law, under Antiochus Epiphanes, were not escaped 
by the Samaritans (2 Mac v 23, vi 2) , the account in 
Josephus {Ant , xii. 5, 5) which makes them voluntarily 
exchange their religion for the worship of the Grecian Zeus 
IS certainly a malignant falsehood ® 

Under the Maccabees their relations with Judsea became 
very bitter, and they were severely chastised by Hyrcanns, 
ivho destroyed tbeir temple Hostilities between the two 
nations recurred from time to time , and in the New Testa- 
ment, in Josephus, and in Jewish tradition we see how 
deep-seated was their mutual abhorrence ° But, with all 
this, the sects weie too nearly alike not to have much in 
common The Roman yoke galled both in the same way i 
the Samaritan false prophet whose movement Pilate put 
down with cruel slaughter (Jos., Ant , xviu 4, 1), and pro- 
bably also Simon Magus and Dositheus (Orig, Cent 
Cels., 1 . p. 44), are parallel phenomena to the false Messiahs 
that arose among the Jews The onginal views of the 
Samaritans were like those of the Saddncees, and they did 
not believe in a resurrection or a Messiah, but it was 
impossible for their faith to survive under the cruel pres- 
sure of foreign bondage without absorbing something from 
Jewish eschatology And so too, in the struggle of the 
Jews with Vespasian, perhaps also in that with Hadrian, 
the Samaritans forgot their old fend, and took part against 
the Romans They seem also to have shared in great 
measure in the subsequent dispersion, for in later times we 
hear of Samaritans and Samaritan synagogues not only 
in Egypt but m Rome, and m other parts of the empire. 

* See especially Fnedlander, Fellemstuche Studien (1875), p 82 sq 
An Egyptio-Samaiitau fragment kas also keen suspected ky Ewald 
to ke imkedded m tke SnhyUvna, xi 239-244 

® See Appel, Qumstiones de Reins Samantanorwm, 1874, p 37 sq 
® Josephus calls tkem CiitluEans (from 2 Kings xvii/- 30), and will 
not admit that they are of Hebrew blood at all j the Rahhms use the 
same name, hut are not always so positive in caJhng them pure Gen- 
tiles The groundless accusation of dove- worship (which makes their 
rdigion that of the Syrian Aphrodite) arose in post-Mishmc tunes 
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Tlie Chiistian emperors made hard edicts against them as 
well as the Jews, and at length excluded them from the 
public service XJiidei these circumstances they natuially 
came to be mainly traders and merchants’ clerks , in Con- 
stantinople '‘a Samaritan” meant “a banker’s clerk” In 
their old homes they still lemained numerous enough to 
make a serious lusunection undei Justinian (529 ad). 
Its suppression was followed by very stern decrees against 
the whole sect, and Europe heard little more of the 
Samaritans till, towaids the close of the 16th century, 
Western scholars took an interest in the few congregations 
that still remained in the East, at Cairo and Damascus as 
well as at hldbulus. It was found that during the Middle 
Ages they had foimed an Arabic literature of considerable 
size but of little intrinsic worth, and had continued faith- 
fully to preserve their scriptures. Since then their num- 
bers have been constantly on the wane, and they have 
almost lost their old learning, which was never veiy 
consideiable 

Samaritan Ldaiatuie — Of this a full account is given, along 
with a sketch of Sainaiitan hiatoiy, in the lutioduction to Nutt's 
Fragments of a Savmntan Taigum (1874). The following list 
confines itself to what has been punted (a) Thei Hebiev- 
Sainaiitaii Pentateuch, i o , the Hebiew text in Samaiitan leeen- 
sion and chaiactei, was fii&t punted in the Pans polyglott On 
the nature of this leceiision, sea Gcseniiis, Fe Pent Sam. origine, 
&c. (1815), A list of vaiiations fiom the Massoietio text is given 
by Petermann, ITebr, Foi menlehra iiath det Ausspache dei 
Sainantanci (1868) (&) Taiguin, also in the Pans and London 

polyglotta, but in very coirupt form A critical edition of the 
whole 1 ? still lacking , the best text of pait is that given by Nutt 
from a Bodleian MS The dialect, apart fioin the coiiuptions of 
the text, differs little from othei Palestinian Aiamaic (c) Aramaic 
having been supplanted in Palestine by Aiabic, an Aiabic veision 
of the Pentateuch was made by Abfi Sa'fd about 1100 A u The 
fiisfc tluee books have been edited by Kueneii (1861-64) On this 
version, see especially Do Sacy in Mini Acad Inset et Bclles-Lctti es, 
vol. xlix. (d) The so-callcd Samaritan book of Joshua is an 
Arabic chronicle going down to Roman times, but of almost no 
histoiioal use It may date from the 13tli century Jiiynboll 
edited it in 1848 fioni a Leyden MS , theie aio other MSS m the 
Butish Museum and in Tiniity College, Cambiidge (e) Another 
short chroiiiolo, El-Tolidotli, published by Neubauei in Joitr As 
(1869), seems to havo used the Jewish Bool of Jubilees Both {d) 
and (e) with some other soiuceswoio used by— (/) The Cluomcle 
of Abulfatli, wutten in 1356, and coiitumed by later bands , edited 
by Vilmar (Gotlia, 1866) {g) A oolleetion of hymns was published 

by Gesenius {Carmina Samantana, 1824) Other lituigieal pieces 
havo boon published by lioidenliemi. (h) Specimons of Samaiitan 
writings on Hebrew giammar were published by Noldeke in the 
Gbttingar Uaelmehten (1862) 

For tiio Saiuailtans in goiieial, soo Nutt, op cit , Juynboll, Comm tn IIi%t 
Oenhs Samat , Leyden, 184G , Appel, De Rebus Samm ttanorum sub impel lo 
Romano pemctis Uo Sacy published in the Notices et Eschaits, xii (1831), all 
the conospondencQ of Iho Samaritans -with Euiopean scholais, and otliei roateiinl 
about the luodcui Sainaiitans loi tlio modem Samaiitans aeo also Peteimann’s 
Rnsen, vol 1 (1800) tor Mahiirl’s account of the Samaiitans, sie De Sacy, 
'Ohrest Ar, vol i Olhei liteiacuio In Nutt and veiy fully in Kaiitzsch’s 'aiticlo 
In IIoi70R-Plitt, vol \iii (W R S) 

SAMARKAND, a city of Coiiiral Asia, anciently Mar- 
candcif the capital of Sogdiana, then the residence of the 
SAmdnids, and subsequently the capital of Timur, is now 
chief town of the Zerafshan district of the Russian domin- 
ions. It lies in a richly cultivated region, 185 miles south- 
west of Tashkend, and 145 miles east of Bokhaia, in 39° 39' 
N lat. and 67° 17' E. long., 2150 foet above the sea, in 
the valley of the Zerafshan, at the point where it issues 
from the extreme western spurs of the Tian-Slian before 
entering the steppes of Bokhara. The Zerafshan now 
Hows about three or four miles to the north of the city, 
supplying its extensive gardens with water. 

Marcanda, a groat city, whose walls had a compass of 
90 stadia, was destroyed by Alexander the Great. It re- 
appears as Samarkand at tho time of the conquests of the 
Arabs, when it was finally reduced by Kotaiba ibn Moslim 
in 93 A.ii, (711-712 a d.). Under the Sdm^nids it became 
a brilliant seat of Arabian civilization Its schools, its 
savants, wore widely renowned ) it was sc) populous that, 
whoa bosiogod by Jengliiz Khan in 1219, it is reported to 
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have been defended by an army of 110,000 men De- 
stioyed and pillaged by the great conqueror, its population 
was reduced to one-quarter of what it had been, but it still 
leckoned 25,000 families within its walls The great 
conqueror Timur made it his residence, and the inhab- 



itants rose to 150,000. The magnificent buildings of the 
epoch, of the successors of Timur, which still remain, 
testify to its former wealth But new invaders again re- 
duced it to rum, so that at the beginning of last century it 
is reported to have been almost without inhabitants It 
fell under Chinese dominion, and subsequently under 
that of the emir of Bokhara, suffering again and again 
from wars which were fought foi it and aiound it. But 
no follower of Islam enteis it without feeling that he is on 
holy ground, although the venerated mosques and beautiful 
colleges of Samarkand are falling into ruins, its high influ- 
ence as a seat of learning has vanished, and its very soil la 
profaned by infidels It was not without a struggle that 
thd hlohammedans permitted the Russians to take posses- 
sion of their holy city , and, while other cities of (Central 
As ia submitted almost without striking a blow, Samarkand 
revolted in 1868, the Russian garrison shut up in the 
citadel being rescued only by the timely arrival of a corps 
despatched from Tashkend 

The present city, which is but a wreck of its former self, 
is quadrangular m shape and is enclosed by a low wall 9 
mil PS long The citadel rises in the west, and to the west- 
ward of this again the Russians have laid out their new 
town, with broad streets and boulevards radiating from 
the citadel, while a pretty public garden, carefully irrigated, 
occupies the centre 

Tho contial part of SamarkamI is the Riglustan — a square limited 
by the three madrasahs (colleges) of Ulug-beg, Shir-dar, and Tilla- 
kaii , m its architectural symmetry and beauty this is rivalled 
ouly by some of the squaies of Italian cities. Though differing 
111 detail, the gieat lines of tho thiee colleges are the same. An 
immense doorway decorates the fiont of each of these large quadri- 
lateral buildings A high and deep-pointed porch, whoso summit 
almost leaches the top of the lofty fa 9 ade, is flanked on each side 
by a bioad quadrilateral pillar of the same height, subdivided into 
three sections, each of which has its own style of decoration Two 
fine columns, profusely decorated, in turn flank these broad pillars. 
On each side of tho high doorway are two lower archways connect- 
ing it with two elegant toweis, narrowing towaids their tops and 
slightly inclined Tho whole of the fagade and also the interior 
courts are profusely decorated with enamelled bucks, whose colours 
—blue, green, pink, or golden, but chiefly turquoise-blue— aie 
wrought into the most fascinating designs, in striking harmony 
with the whole and with each part of the buAding. In the recess 
of the deep doorway is the wide door, with proportions of remark- 
able elegance, and above it are the broad decorations filhng up tho 
upper part of the arch Over the interioi are bulbed or melon-hke 
domes, perhaps too heavy for the fagade The 'cool and shady 
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courts are surrounded "by three stories of small rooms, each having 
only one opening — the door The majestic buildings are now 
merely the dwellings of mollahs, who live on the revenues of the 
Wakf lands at Katty-kurgan 

The college of Shir-dar (built in 1601) takes its name from the 
two lions, 01 lather tigers, figured on the top of its doorway, -which 
IS iichly decoiated with green, blue, led, and white enamelled 
bucks It 13 the most spacious of the three, and 128 mollahs 
inhabit its 64 apaitments The Tilla-kari (“dressed m gold”), 
built in 1618, has 56 rooms But the most renowned of the three 
madiasahs is that of Ulug-beg, budt in 1420 or 1434, by Timui, 
the grandson of tbe great conqueror It is smaller than the otbeis, 
but it was to its school of mathematics and astronomy that Samar- 
kand owed its wide renown m the 15th century 

A windmg street lunnmg noith-east fiom the Righistan leads to 
a much laiger square ha-ving the college of Bibi-khanym on the 
west, the graves of Timur’s wives on the south, and a clean bazaar 
on the east The college was erected m 1888 by a Climese wife of 
Timui, and is said to have once sheltered as many as a thousand 
students It covers a laige area, and has three mosques connected 
by a quadiangular building conteining the students’ rooms The 
archway and -to-neis of its fagade are considered by Vambery as a 
model foi such buildings, and its decoiations lesist the destructive 
influences alike of time and of man One of its mosques still 
raises its high bulbed dome above the outer walls, which aie falling 
into luins, and now give accommodation to the caits and the bazaai 
of tiadeis in cotton The lofty luins of the giave of Timm’s wives 
are leally grand 

To the noith, outside the walls of Samarkand, but close at hand, 
IS the Hazreti Shah-Zindeh — the summer -palace of Timur , and 
near this is the grave ot Shah-Zmdeli, oi, moie inecisely, Kotham 
ihn al-' Abbas ibn 'Ahd al-Mottalib, a famous companion of the 
Prophet This was alieady a famous shnne in the 14tJi century (Ibn 
Batuta, m 52) , it is believed that the saint still hves in the mosque, 
and will one day rise for the defence of his religion The Hazieti 
Shah-Zindeh covers a -wide area on a terrace leached by forty marble 
steps A senes of galleries and rooms lead to the hall containing the 
relics of the saint. The decoration of the intenoi halls is marvellous 
Another street running south-west fiom the Eighistan leads 
to the Gur-Emir — the grave of Timur This consists of a chapel 
crowned with an elegant dome, enclosed by a wall and fronted by 
an archway Time and earthquakes have greatly mjuied this fine 
building , one of the minarets is already in rums The mterior 
consists of two apaitments paved -with white maible, the walls 
being coveied witlx elegant turquoise arabesques and inscriptions 
in gold The chief loom is of great beauty, and its decorations, of 
a bolder style than the others, are in stiiet harmony with the im- 
ression it is designed to produce A laige pjnramidal piece of jade 
roken into two covers the grave of Timm, which has by its side that 
of his teacher, Mu Seid Berke, and those of several members of his 
family, all enclosed by a marble railing A daik and nairow flight 
of steps leads down to the ciypt, also ornamented with arabesques, 
where the graves are placed in the same order as in the upper hall 
The citadel is situated on the west of the city, upon a hill whose 
steep slopes rendei it one of the strongest in Central Asia Its 
walls, 3000 yaids in circmt and about 10 feet high, enclose a space 
of about 4 squaie miles It contained the palace of the emir of 
Bokhara, — a vulgar modern building now tiansformed into a hos- 
pital, — and the audience hall of Timm, — a long nairow couit, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, and contaimng the Keuh-tash, a grey 
stone 10 feet long, 4 feet broad, and 4^ feet high, lepoited to nave 
been brought fiom Brussa On it Timur used to take his seat, 
sm rounded by liis numeious vassals , from it more recently the 
emirs of Bokhara also were wont to dispense their temble justice 
Rums of former buildings — heaps of plain and enamelled bricks, 
among which Grseco-Bactrian coins have been found — cover a wide 
area all around the present city, and especially on the west and 
north The name ot Aphiosiab is usually given to these rums, 
which extend for nearly three miles to the westward of the present 
Russian to-vm , this suburb of Samarkand was enclosed by a wall, 
the rums of which can be traced for seven or eight miles Five 
miles to the south-west of Samarkand is the college Khodja Akrar, 
its flower ornamentation in enamelled brick is one of the most 
beautiful of Samarkand Rye is now grown m i-ts courts, and its 
artistic ornamentation is going to rum To the noith-north-east 
are the Tchupan-ata Hills, the chief of which has on its summit 
the ^ave of Damai Polvan On the right bank of the Zerafshan 
stands the village of Dehbid, peopled by descendants of Mahkdmn 
Aazam (died in 1542), who possess a beautiful hTiarika (monastery), 
with pretty avenues of trees planted by Hezr Divabeghi m 1632 
As. for the famous Baghitchi-naran (the garden of plane trees), only 
the rums of its palace now mark its former position , the trees have 
disappeared Of the Grseco-Armenian library said to have been 
brou^t to Samarkand by Timur no traces have been discovered, 
and vambery regards the whole legend as a fable mvented by 
Armenians. Every trace of the reno-wned high school Kalmder- 
khany has also disappeared 
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The present Moslem city is an intricate labjTinth of narrow 
wmdmg sheets, having on both sides clay walls concealing dirty 
comt-yards and miserable houses The population was estimated 
at 36,000 in 1879 , it consists of Tajiks (Iranians) and Saits or 
TJzhegs The Europeans numheied 5380 Some 300 Jews occupy 
a separate quarter, lemaikable foi its filth Rumbeis of Arabs, 
Peisians, Afghans, Hindus, Kiptchaks, and Tsigans (Gipsies) may 
be met with in the sheets The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
is gardening, the gaidens beyond the walls aie extensive and very 
well kept There is also a ceitam amount of manufacturing m- 
dushy , the workshops, which are small, are thus enumerated, by 
M Kostenko — foi metallic waies, 12 , for tallow and soap, 34 , 
tanneiies, 30, potteries, 37, for various tissues, 246 Those for 
dyeing and the manufacture of harness, boots, and silvei and gold 
wares are also numeious The best harness, ornamented with 
turquoises, and the finer products of the goldsmith’s art, are 
imported from Bokhaia or Afghanistan The products of local 
potteries are very fine 

The bazaars of Samarkand, the chief of which is in the cen-fre of 
the town, close by the Eighistan, are more animated and kept with 
much gieater cleanliness than those of Taslikend oi Namangan 
The tiade carried on by local or Bokhaia meichants is very busk, 
the chief items being cotton, silk, wheat and iice, horses, asses, 
fruits, and cutleiy Wheat, rice, and silk are expoited chiefly to 
Bokhara , cotton to Russia, ma Tashkend Silk-wares and excel- 
lent fruits are impoited from Shahii Syabs, and rock-salt from 
Hissai (P A K ) 

SAMBALPUE, or Sumbulpooe, a British district m the 
chief-commissionership of the Central Provinces of India, 
between 21“ 2' and 21° 57' 17 lat and between 83“ 16' 
and 84“ 21' E long. Exclusive of attached native states 
by which it IS surrounded, Sambalpur contains an area 
of 4521 square miles Including the native states, it is 
bounded on the north by Chutia Nagpur, on the east and 
south by Cuttack district, Bengal, and on the west by the 
Bilaspur and Eaipur districts. The Mahdnadi, which is 
the only important river m the district, flows through it, 
dividing it into unequal parts The greater portion of 
Sambalpiu’ is an undulating plain, with ranges of rugged 
hills running in every direction, the largest of which is the 
Bard Pahdr, a mountain chain covering an area of 350 
square miles, and attaining at Dibrlgarh a height of 2267 
feet above the plain The Mahdnadi affords means of 
water communication for 90 miles , its principal tributaries 
in Sambalpur are the Ib, Kelii, and Jhird. To the v/est 
of the Mahdnadi the district is well cultivated The soil 
of the district is generally light and sandy. It is occupied 
for the greater part by crystalline metamorphic rocks j but 
part of the north-west corner is composed of sandstone, 
limestone, and shale. Gold dust and diamonds have been 
found near Hirakhudd or Diamond Island, at the junction 
of the Ib and Mabdnadi The climate of Sambalpur is 
considered very unhealthy , its average temperature is 79“, 
and its average annual rainfall is 58|- inches. 

The census of 1881 disclosed a population of 693,499 (346,649 
males and 346,960 females) Hindus numbered 632,747 and 
Mohammedans 2966 The only town m the district with a 
population exceeding 5000 is Sambalpur, the administrative 
headquarters, with 13,939 inhabitants, situated in 21° 27' 10" 
N lat and 84“ 1' E long , on the north bank of the Mahanadi It 
has much improved since 1864, when a cart could only with great 
difficulty pass through the mam street Of the total area of the 
distnct 1125 square miles are cultivated, and of the portion lying 
waste 888 are cultivable Eice forms the staple crop , other pio- 
ducts are food grains, oil-seeds, cotton, and sugar-cane The mann- 
factures are few and of no great value The gioss revenue in 1883- 
84 was se22,446, of which the laud contributed £11,388 

Sambalpur lapsed to the British m 1849, who immediately 
adopted a system of exaction and confiscation by raising the 
revenue assessments one-fourth and resuming the laud grants, 
religious and others Great dissatisfaction was the consequence, 
and the Brahmans, who form a numerous and powerful community, 
made an appeal, hut obtained no redress In 1854 a second land 
settlement agam raised the assessments everywhere one-fourth. 
This system of exaction produced its natural lesults On the 
outbreak of the mutiny in 1857 a general nsmg of the chiefs took 
place, and it was not until the final arrest of Snrandra S4 a chief 
who for some years had been the cause of great disturbances, in 
1864 that tranquillity was restored , since then the distnct has 
enjoyed profound peace. 
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SAMNITES, a people of ancient Italy, whose name 
figures conspicuously in the early history of Eome They 
occupied an extensive tract in the centre of the peninsula, 
which derived from them the name of Samnium The 
territory thus designated was a wholly inland district, 
bounded on the north by the Marsi, Peligni, and Eren- 
tani, who separated them from the Adriatic, on the east 
by Apulia, on the south by Lucania, and on the west 
by Campania and Latmm But the Samnites were from 
an early period a numerous and powerful nation, and 
formed rather a confederacy of tribes than a single 
people Hence the name is sometimes used m a wider 
sometimes in a more limited sense, — the Hirpini, espe- 
cially, who occupied the southernmost portion of their 
territory, being sometimes included amongst them, some- 
times distinguished from them. But according to the 
usual acceptation of the term — excluding the Erentani, 
who, though unquestionably of Sammte origin, were not 
usually regarded as belonging to the Sammte nation — 
they consisted of three principal tribes — the Caraceni in 
the north, the Pentri, who may be termed the Samnites 
proper, in the centre, and the Hirpmi m the south 
Almost the whole of Samnium, as thus defined, was a 
rugged, mountainous countiy, and, though the Apennines 
do not in this part of their range attain to so great an 
elevation as farther north, they form irregular masses and 
groups, filling up almost the whole territory, and in great 
part covered with extensive forests. On the side of 
Campama alone the valley of the Tulturnus was richer 
and more fertile, and opened a natuial access from the 
south into the northern regions of Samnmm, while the 
Calor, a tributary of the same river, which flows from the 
east past Benevento, afforded in all ages a similar route 
into the upland districts of the Hirpmi Between the 
two, occupying the centre of the Pentrian territory and 
the very heart of Samnium, was the great mountain mass 
now known as the Monte Matese, of which the highest 
summit attains to an elevation of 6600 feet, and which 
must in all ages have been a region presenting peculiar 
difficulties of access 

All ancient writers agree in representing the Samnites 
as a people of Sabine origin, who migrated at an early 
period to the region of which we find them in the occupa- 
tion when they first appear in history The period of 
this emigration is wholly unknown, but, if we can trust 
the tradition reported by Strabo, that it was the result of 
a vow to send forth the produce of a “ sacred spring ” (see 
Sabines), it could hardly have been in the first instance 
very numerous, and it is probable that the invaders estab- 
lished themselves in the midst of an Oscan population, 
with whom they gradually coalesced. It is certain that 
no very long interval elapsed before the Samnites in their 
turn found themselves exceeding the resources of their 
barren and rugged territory, and extending their dominion 
over the more fertile and accessible regions by which they 
were surrounded. The first of these movements was pro- 
bably that by which they occupied the land of the 
El en tarn, a fertile district along the shores of the Adriatic, 
between the northern part of Samnium and the sea The 
Hirpmi also were in the first instance almost certainly a 
later offshoot of the central Sammte people, though they 
continued always in such close connexion with them that 
they were generally reckoned as forming part of the 
Sammte confederacy, and almost uniformly took part with 
the moie central tribes in their wars against Rome The 
Erentani, on the contrary, generally either stood aloof from 
the contest or secured their own safety by an alhance 
with Rome 

To a later period belong the emigrations that gave rise 
to the two powerful nations of the Lucanians and Cam- 
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panians At the time when the Greek colonies were 
established in southern Italy the native tribes that occu- 
pied the regions to the south of Samnium were the 
OEnotnans and other Pelasgic races, and it was not till 
after the middle of the 5th century b c that the pressure 
of the Lucanians from the interior began to make itself 
felt in this quarter From this time they gradually 
extended their power throughout the whole country to the 
Gulf of Tarentum and the Sicilian Straits It was pro- 
bably at a somewhat earlier period (about 440 to 420 
B c ) that they effected the conquest of the fertile country 
to the west, mtervemng between the mountain regions of 
Sammnm and the sea Here they found an Oscan popula- 
tion, with whom they seem to have speedily coalesced, 
and thus gave rise to the people known thenceforth as 
Campanians, or “ inhabitants of the plain ” But in this 
case also the new nationality thus constituted had no 
pohtical connexion with the parent state, and retained its 
independent action both for peace and war The fiist 
mention of the Samnites themselves in Roman history 
! occurs in 354, when they concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the rising repubhc. 

But it was not long before the course of events brought 
the two rival powers into collision The Samnites, who 
appear to have been still actuated by aggressive tenden- 
cies, had attacked the Sidicim, a petty tribe to the noith 
of Campania, and the latter, feeling unable to cope with 
so powerful an adversary, invoked the assistance of the 
Campanians These, however, were in their turn attacked 
by the Samnites, and sustained so crushing a defeat, under 
the very walls of Capua, that they were compelled to 
implore the aid of Rome Their request was gianted, 
though not without hesitation, and thus began (in 
343) the first of the long series of the Sammte Wars, 
which ultimately led to the establishment of the Roman 
domination over the whole of southern Italy The events 
of these wars, which are related in all histones of Rome, 
can only be very hiiefly noticed here. The first contest 
was of short duration; and after two campaigns the 
Romans were willing not only to conclude peace with 
Samnium but to renew the previously existing alhance, to 
which the Samnites continued faithful throughout the 
great struggle which ensued between the Romans and the 
alhed Campanians and Latins. The Second Sammte War 
was of a very different character. Both nations felt that 
it was a struggle for supremacy, and, instead of being 
brought to a close within three years, it lasted for more 
than twenty years (326-304), and was marked with 
considerable vicissitudes of fortune, among which the 
celebrated disaster of the Caudine Forks (321) stands 
most conspicuous Hor was the struggle confined to the 
two leading powers, many of the neighbouring nations 
espousing the cause of the one side or the other, and often 
with fluctuating faith, in accordance with the varying 
fortunes of the war The result, however, was on the 
whole favourable to the Roman arms, notwithstanding 
which they were willing to conclude peace m 304, on con- 
dition of the renewal of the previously existing alliance. 
This interval of tranquillity was of short duration, and 
httle more than five years elapsed between the end of the 
Second Sammte War and the commencement of the Third 
(298) In this fresh contest they received a formidable 
auxiliary in a large body of Gauls, who had recently 
crossed the Alps, and, together with their countrymen the 
Senones, espoused the cause of the Samnites against Rome. 
Their combined forces were, however, defeated in the great 
battle of Sentmum (294), and after several successive cam- 
paigns the consul M Ourius Dentatus .was able to boast of 
having put an end to the Samnite Wars (290), after they 
had lasted more than fifty years It is true that a few 
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years later the Samaites again appear in arms, though 
rather as auxiliaries than principals, and the name of 
Fourth Samnite War is given by some historians to the 
memorable contest which, commenced in 282 by the Lu- 
canians, assumed a wholly different aspect when Pyrihus, 
king of Epirus, appeared in Italy as their auxiliary But 
the power of the Samnites was evidently broken, and after 
the final defeat of Pyrrhus they appear to have offeied 
httle resistance Their final submission was made in 272, 
and according to the usual Eoman policy was secured by 
the establishment in their tenitory of the two important 
colonies of ^sernia and Beneventum 

During the Second Punic Wai, Samnium hecame the frequent 
theatre of hostilities The Hirpini weie among the first of the 
Italian tribes to declare in favoui of Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannse (216), but then example was not followed hy the more 
powerful tribe of the Pentn, and when Hannibal was finally 
driven out of Central Italy the Samnites were speedily reduced to 
submission Prom this time we hear no more of them till the 
great outbreak of the Italian nations, commonly knowm as the 
Social "War (90), in which they bore a prominent part Two 
of the most distinguished of the Italian leaders, C Papius 
Mutilus and C Pontius Telesinus, were of Samnite birth, and 
after the fall of Corfinium the Samnite town of Bovianum became 
the temporary capital of the confederates Their submission had 
not indeed been completed when the civil wai between Manus 
and SuUa gave a fresh cliai actor to the contest The Samnites 
warmly espoused the cause of the former, and it was the defeat of 
then leader 0 Pontius Telesinus at the Colline Gate of Rome that 
secured the victoiy of Sulla and sealed the fate of the Samnite 
nation (82) Not content with putting all his Samnite prisoneis 
to the swoicl, the ruthless conqueror oigamzed a systematic devas- 
tation of the whole country, with the avowed object of extiipating 
the very name of the Samnites, as the eternal enemies of Rome 
To such an extent was this cruel purpose carried into effect that 
more than a hundred years afterwards, in the time of Strabo, the 
whole country is described as being in a state of utter desolation, 
flourishing towns being reduced to ineie villages, w’hile others had 
altogether ceased to exist Nor does it appear probable that it 
ever lecoveied this severe blow , and, though some attempt was 
made to revive its piospeiity by the establishment of Roman 
colonies within its limits, none of these attained to any importance 
The name of Samnium was indeed retained as that of a distinct 
province throughout the greater part of the Roman empire, and is 
still found in Oassiodoius But under the Lombaid rule the 
whole of this part of Italy was included in the duchy of Beneveiito, 
which continued to subsist as an independent state long after the 
fall of the Lombard kingdom in the north of Italy During the 
revolutions of the Middle Ages all trace of the name is lost , and, 
though it was revived in the last centuiy as the official designation 
of a pait of the region oompiised within the ancient limits, pre- 
viously known as the Oontado di Molise, this was a meie piece of 
official pedantry, and the name has again disappeared fiom the 
modem maps of Italy 

Very few towns of importance existed at any period 'within the 
limits of Samnium, and many of those mentioned in history bad 
disappeaied in the continual wars with i\hich the country was 
ravaged The only names that aie worthy of special notice are — 
Aufidena, in the north, the capital of the Oaiaceni, the rums of 
which still exist a few miles from Castel di Sangio , Bovianum 
(still called Bojano), the ancient capital of the Pentn, in the heart 
of Monte Mate'se , Saipinum (Sepino), in the same neighbourhood , 
iEseima, in the valley of the Yulturiius, still known as Iseinia , 
Aquiloma (Lacedogna), in the land of the Hiipini,near the frontier 
of Apulia , and Compaa (Oonza), on the borders of Lucania, near 
the sources of the Aufldus Beneventum alone has retained its 
ancient consideration as well as name, an advantage which it 
derives from its position on the Via Appia, commanding the 
entrance to the mountain district of the Plirpini 

The language of the Samnites, like that of their parents the 
Sabines, must clearly have been closely related to that of the 
Oscans, and the two nationalities appear to have amalgamated so 
readily that before the historical period there was probably little 
difference in this respect Several of the most important of the 
insciiptions that remain to us have been found within the limits 
of the Samnite territoiy, and may bo considered as Sabello-Oscan 
in their character, rather than purely Oscan See foi these the 
articles Italy and Latin Language (E H B ) 

SAMOA. See IsTavigatoes’ Islands 
SAMOS, one of the principal and most fertile of the 
islands in the ASgean Sea that closely adjoin the mainland 
of Asia Minor, from which it is separated hy a strait of 
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only about a mile in width It is about 27 miles in 
length, by about 14 in its greatest breadth, and is occupied 
throughout the greater part of its extent by a range of 
mountains, of which the highest summit, near its western 
extremity, called Mount Kerkis, attains to the height of 
4725 feet This range is in fact a continuation of that of 
Mount Mycale on the mainland, of which the promontory 
of Trogikum, immediately opposite to the city of Samos, 
foimed the extreme point Various mythical legends were 
current to account for the original settlement of the city of 
Samos, and to connect its founders with the Greek heroic 
genealogies , but the earliest record that has any claim to 
an historical character is that of the occupation of the 
island by a colony of Ionian settlers under a leader named 
Procles, at the time of the gieat Ionian emigration to Asia 
Minor (about 1050 E c ) In the historical period Samos 
figures as a purely Ionic city, and was one of the most in- 
fluential members of the Ionic confederacy In the five 
centuries that intervened from its first settlement to the 
reign of Poly crates, Samos had rapidly attained to a great 
height of power and prosperity, had founded colonies at 
Pennthus and other places on the Propontis, as well as at 
Nagidus and Celendeiis in Cilicia, and possessed a powerful 
navy, including, according to Thucydides (i 13), the first 
triremes that ever were cons fcr acted It was a Samian 
named Colseus also who was the first Greek that ventured 
to penetrate between the Pillars of Hercules into the ocean 
beyond, and biought back a vast amount of wealth from 
these previously unknown regions (Herod , iv 152) 

Samos was doubtless protected hy its insular position 
from conquest by the Persian general Harpagus , nor did 
it follow the example of the two other great islands of 
Chios and Lesbos by voluntary submission to the Persian 
monarch On the contrary, it not only preserved its 
independence for a period of more than twenty years 
longer, hut it was precisely in this interval that it rose to 
the highest pitch of power and prosperity under the 
enlightened and able, though tyrannical, government of 
the despot Polycratbs {qv) Under his government 
Samos became “ the first of all cities Hellenic or barbaric,” 
and was adorned with three of the greatest public works 
that had ever been executed by Greeks — an aqueduct 
tunnelled thiough a mountain for a length of 7 stadia, a 
mole of more than 2 stadia in length for the protection of 
the haibour, and a temple (that of Hera) exceeding all 
others in size. How far these great works belong to the 
time of Polycrates cannot be determined with certainty ; 
but there is little doubt that they were enlarged and com- 
pleted, if not commenced, under his government He was 
also the first to lay claim to the sovereignty of the iEgean 
Sea, or thalassocraty, which at that time there was none to 
dispute with him 

After the death of Polycrates (522 b.c ) Samos fell 
under the power of his brother Syloson, who established 
himself in the sovereignty with the support of a Persian 
army, hut this revolution was not accomplished without a 
massacre of the citizens, which must have given a heavy 
blow to the prosperity of the island Henceforth it con- 
tinued to be tributary to Persia till the great battle of 
Mycale (480), which not only freed the Samians from the 
Persian yoke, hut hecame the beginning of a fresh era of 
great prosperity, during which they, like the neighbouring 
Chians and Lesbians, were admitted as members of the 
Athenian confederacy, on free and equal terms, without 
payment of tribute An abrupt termination was, however, 
put to this state of things in 439, when, the Samians 
having given offence to the Athenians, their city was 
besieged and taken by Pericles, who compelled them to 
raze their fortifications, to give up their ships of war, to 
furnish hostages, and to pay the expenses of the war. From 
XXL ~ 32 
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thia time therefore Samos became a mere dependency of 
Athens, and continued in this subordmate condition 
throughout the Peloponnesian War , but after the victory 
of the Spartans at Agospotami, the city vras besieged and 
tahen by Lysander (404), and as usual an oligaichy was 
set up under Spartan control. Otliei revolutions, however, 
quickly followed. The victory of Conon at Cmdus in 394 
restored the democracy, but the peace of Antalcidas shortly 
afterwards (387) placed the island under the government 
of a Persian satiap, and thus exposed it to the attacks of 
the Athenians, who sent an expedition against it under 
Timotheus, one of their ablest generals, who after a siege 
of eleven months i educed the whole island and took the 
capital city A laige part of the inhabitants were expelled, 
and then place supplied by Athenian emigrants (366) 
Piom this time we hear but little of Samos It passed 
without resistance under the yoke of Alexander the Great, 
and retained a position of nominal autonomy under his 
successors, though practically dependent, sometimes on the 
kings of Egypt, sometimes on those of Syria After the 
defeat of Antiochus the Great at the battle of Magnesia 
(190), it passed with the rest of loma to the kings of Per- 
gamum, but, having in an evil hour espoused the cause of 
the pretender Aristomcus, it was deprived of its freedom, 
and was united "with the Eoman province of Asia (129) 
Henceforth it of course held only a subordinate position, 
but it seems to have always continued to be a flouushing 
and opulent city We find it selected by Antony as the 
headquarters of his fleet, and the place where he spent his 
last winter with Cleopatra, and a few years later it became 
the winter quarters of Augustus (21-20), who in return 
restored its nominal freedom Its autonomy, however, as 
in many other cases under the Eoman empire, was of a 
very fluctuating and uncertain character, and after 70 a n. 
it lapsed into the ordinary condition of a Eoman provincial 
town Its coins, however, attest its continued importance 
during more than two centuiies, and it was even able to 
contest with Smyrna and Ephesus the jiroud title of the 
“ first city of loma ” It still figures prominently in the de- 
scription of the Byzantine empire by Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, but little is knowu of it during the Middle Ages. 

During the Gieelc "Wax of Independence Samos boie a conspicu- 
ous part, and it was m the sti’ait between the island and Mount 
Mycalo that Canaris achieved one of his most celebrated exploits 
by setting fire to and blowing up a Tuikish fiigate, in the pieseiice 
of the aimy that had been assembled for the invasion of the island, 
a success that led to the abanclonineiit of the enteipiise, and Samos 
held its own to the veiy end of the war On the conclusion of 
peace the island was indeed again handed over to the Tmks, but 
since 1836 has held an exceptionally advantageous position, being 
in fact self-governed, though tiibutaiy to the Turkish empire, and 
luled hy a Gicek govcinoi noinmated hy the Porte, who beais the 
title of '‘Pinice of Samos,” hut is suppoited and contiolled by a 
Gieek coumiI and assembly The piospeiity of the island bears 
witness to^ie wisdom of this ai i aiigement It now contains a popu- 
lation of above 40,000 inhabitants, and its trade has lapidly in- 
creased Its pimcipal article of expoit is its wine, which was 
celohiated m ancient times, and still enjoys a high reputation m 
the Levant It exports also silk, oil, laisins, and other diied fruits 

The ancient capital, which bore the name of the island, was 
situated on the south coast, directly opposite to the promontory 
of Mycale, tho town itself adjoining the sea and having a large 
artificial poit, the lemains of which are still visible, as aie the 
ancient walls that surrounded the summit of a hill which luses 
immediately above it, and now heais the name of Astypalsna This 
foimed the aciopolis of the ancient city, which in its flourishing 
times occupied a wide extent, covenng the slopes of Mount Ampelus 
down to the shore. Piom theiico a load led duect to the fai-famed 
temple of Hera (Juno), which was situated close to the shore, where 
its site is still marked by a single column, but even that bereft of 
its capital This miserable fragment, whigh has given to the 
neighbouring headland tho name of Capo Colonna, is all that 
remains of the temple that was, extolled hy Heiodotus as the 
largest he had ever seen, and which vied in splendour as well as in 
celebrity with that of Diana at Ephesus But, like the Ephesian 
Ai’temis, tho goddess woi shipped at Samos was really a veiy 
different divinity from the one that presided ovei Argos and other 
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puiely Greek cities, and was unquestionably in the first instance a 
native Asiatic deity, who was identified, on what grounds we know 
not, with the Heia of the Olympic mythology Her image, as we 
leain from coins, much lesemhled that of the Ephesian goddess, 
and was equally remote from any Gieek conception of the beautiful 
and stately Hera Though so little of the temple lemains, the plan 
of it has been ascertained, and its dimensions found fully to verify 
the assertion of Heiodotus, as compaied with all other Gieek tem- 
ples existing in his time, though it was afterwaids surpassed by 
the later temple at Ephesus 

The modem capital of the island was, until a recent peiiod, at a 
place called Khoia, about two miles from the sea, and the same 
distance fioin the site of the ancient city , hut since the change in 
the political condition of Samos the capital has been transferied to 
Vathy, situated at the head of a deep bay on the north coast, which 
has become the residence of the prince and the scat of government 
Heie a new town has grown up, well built and paved, with a con- 
venient haihom, and already numbers a population of 6000 

Samos w'as celebrated in ancient times as the biith-place of 
Pythagoias, who, however, spent the gieatei part of his life at a 
distance from his native country His name and figuie aie found 
on coins of the city of imperial date It was also conspicuous in 
the history of ait, having pioduced in eaily times a school of 
sculptois, commencing with RhtEcus and Theodoius, who aie said 
to have invented the ait of casting statues in bionze, and to have 
intioduced many other technical impiovements The aichitect 
Ehaecns also, who built the temple of Heia, w’as a native of the 
island At a later peiiod Samos was noted foi the manufactnie 
of a paiticular kind of red eaithenwaie, so much valued hy the 
Romans foi domestic purposes that specimens of it generally occui 
wheiever theie are remains of Roman settlements 
All the paiticulais that aie lecorcled concerning Samos m ancient times aie 
collected hy Panofka (Bes Sarmorum, Beilra, 1821) A full desonption of the 
island, as it existed in his time, will be found In Tournefoit {Joyage du Levant, 
4to, Pans, 1717), and moie lecent accounts in the -works of Eoss {Reisen aufdm 
6) lechzsc/ien Inseln, -vol ii , Stuttgait, 1843) and Gu4iin (Patmos et Samoi, Pans, 
18561 (E H B) 

SAMOTHEACE was the ancient name of an island in 
the northern part of the aEgean Sea, nearly opposite to 
the mouth of the Hebrus, and lying north of Imbios and 
noith-east of Lemnos It is still called Samothiaki, and 
though of small extent is, next to Mount Athos, by far the 
most important natural feature in this pait of the ^Egean, 
from its great elevation — the group of mountains which 
occupies almost the whole island rising to the height of 
5240 feet The highest summit, named by Pliny Saoce, 
IS estimated by him at an elevation of 10 Eoman miles 
Its conspicuous character is attested by a well-known 
passage in Iliad (xiii 12), where the poet represents 
Poseidon as taking post on this lofty summit to survey 
from thence the plain of Troy and the contest between 
the Greeks and the Trojans This mountainous character 
and the absence of any tolerable harbour — Pliny, in 
enumerating the islands of the AEgean, calls it “importuos- 
issima omnium” — prevented it from ever attaining to 
any political importance, but it enjoyed great celebrity 
from its connexion with the worship of the Cabiei {q_v), a 
mysterious tiiad of divinities, concerning whom very little 
IS really known, but who appear, like all the similar 
deities venerated in diSerent parts of Greece, to have been 
a remnant of a previously existing Pelasgic mythology, 
wholly distinct fiom that of the Greeks, Herodotus 
expressly tells us that the “ orgies ” which were celebrated 
at Samothrace were derived from the Pelasgians (li 61). 
These mysteries, and the other sacred rites connected there- 
with, appear to have attracted a large number of visitors, 
and thus imparted to the island a degree of importance 
which it would not otherwise have attained. Tho only 
occasion on which its name is mentioned in history is 
during the expedition of Xerxes (b c 480), when tho Samo- 
thracians sent a contingent to the Persian fleet, one ship 
of which bore a conspicuous part in the battle of Salamis 
(Herod , viii 90) But the island appears to have always 
enjoyed the advantage of autonomy, probably on account 
of its sacred character, and even in the time of Pliny it 
ranked as a free state Such was still the reputation of its 
mysteries that Germanicus endeavoured to visit the island, 
but was driven off by adverse winds (Tac , Ann., ii. 54). 
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]!^o modern traveller appears to have visited Samothiace till the 
year 1858, vhen it vas fully explored hy Conze, -vvho published an 
account of it, as well as the laiger neighbouring islands, in 1860 
The ancient city, of vliich the nuns aie called Paleopoli, was situ- 
ated on the north side of the island close to the sea , its site is 
clearly marked, and consideiahle remains still exist of the ancient 
walls, which weie built in massive Cyclopean style, but no vestiges 
aie found of tempdes oi otliei public buildings Tlie modern vil- 
lage IS on the hill above. The island is at the present day very 
pool and thinly peopled, and has scaicely any tiade , but a con- 
sideiable sponge fisheiy is earned on aiound its coasts by tiaders 
fiom Smyrna (Conze, Ilcise auf dcii Lisehi des Tlu aLisdicii, Mce,es, 
Hanovei, 1860) 

The similarity of name naturally led to the supposition that 
Samothraee vas peopled by a colony fiom Samos m loma, and 
this IS stated as an histoiical fact by some Greek uiiteis, but is 
rejected by Stiabo, uho consideis that in both cases the name was 
derived fiom the pihysieal confoimation of the islands, Samos being 
an old word for any lofty height (Stiaho, x 2, p 457) The same 
chaiacteristic is found m Cephallenia, which was also called Samos 
in the time of Homei 

SAMOTEDESj a Ural-Altaic stoct, scattered m small 
groups over an immense area, from the Altai Mountains 
down the basins o£ the Ok and Yenisei, and along the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean from the mouth of the lattei 
river to the Wliite Sea They may be subdivided into two 
main groups (A) Those inhabiting the southern parts 
of the governments of Tomsk and Yeniseisk have been so 
much under Taitai influence as to he with difficulty 
separated from the Tartars , their snb-gioups are the 
Kamasin Tartars, the Kaibals, the Motors, the Beltiis, 
the Karagasses, and the Samoyedes of the middle Obi 
(B) Those inhabiting the subaictic region form three 
separate sub-groups — {a) the Yuraks in the coast-region 
from the Yenisei to the White Sea, (6) the Tavghi 
Samoyedes, between the Yenisei and the Khatanga, (c) 
the Ostiak Samoyedes, intermingled with Ostiaks, to the 
south of the otheis, in the forest regions of Tobolsk and 
Yeniseisk Their whole number may be estimated at from 
20,000 to 25,000 

The proper pilace of the Samoyedes among the Ural- Altaians is 
veiy difficult to determine As to their present name, signifying 
in its present Russian spelling “self-eateis/’ many ingenious 
tlieoiies have been advanced, but the cunent one, proposed by 
Schienk, who derived the name “Samo-yedes” from “Syroyadtsy,” 
01 “ raw-eateis, ” leaves much to be desii ed Perhaps the etymology 
ought to he sought in quite anothei dn action, namely, m the like- 
ness to Suomi The names assumed hy the Samoyedes themselves 
aie Hazovo and ISTyanyaz The Ostiaks know them under the 
names of Orghoy, or Woikho, both of which lecall the Ugiians , 
the name of Hui is also in use among the Ostiaks, and that of 
Yaion among the Zynans 

The language now spoken by the Samoyedes is, like the Finnish 
languages, agglutinative, but in both lexicon and grammar it diffeis 
so widely fiom these that Pi of Ahlqvist does not legard the simi- 
larity as greater than, foi instance, that between Swedish and 
Persian Much lemams to be done foi the study of Samoyedic, 
but it may be regarded as the most remote cousin of the Ugiian 
It IS a souoious speech, pleasant to the ear. hTo fewer than, three 
separate dialects and a dozen sub-dialects are known m it. 

The conclusions deducible from their antlnopological features — 
apart from the general difficulty of aniving at safe conclusions on 
this ground alone, on account of the variability of the ethnological 
typo under various conditions of life— are also rathei indefinite 
The Samoyedes are recognized as having the face more flattened 
than undoubtedly Finnish stocks , their eyes aie nanower, then 
complexion and hair darker Zuyeff describes them as like the 
Tunguses, with flattened nose, thick lips, little heaid, and black, 
liaid hair At first sight they may be mistaken for Ostiaks, — 
especially on the Obi , but they are undoubtedly different Oastren 
considers them as a mixture of Ugrians with Mongolians, and M 
Zograf as brachycephalic Mongolians Quatrefages classes them, 
together with the Yoguls, as two families of theUgiian sub-hranch, 
this last, together with the Sahmis (Lapoinans), foiming part of 
the ITgrian or Boieal branch of the yellow or Mongolic race 

It IS certain that formerly the Samoyedes occupied idle Altai 
Mountains, whence they were driven northwaids hy Turco-Tartais 
— probably at the time of the rise of the empne of the Huns, 
that is, before the present era Their further and later migration 
towards the north may be said to be going on still Thus, the 
Eaibals left the Sayan Mountains and took possession of the 
Abakan steppe (Mmusmak region), abandoned by the Kirghizes, 


in the earher years of last centiiiy, and in north eastern Russia 
the Zyuians are still driving the Samoyedes faithei noith, towards 
the Arctic coast Since the le&eaiches of Schrenk it may be con- 
sideied as settled that in histoiical times the Samoyedes vere 
inhabitants of the so-called Ugiia in the KToithein Urals, while 
it vould lesiilt fiom 11 Radlofi’s extensive leseaiclies that the 
numberless giaves containing lemains of tlie Bronze Penod vhich 
aie scattered thioughout West Sibeiia, on the Altai, and on the 
Yenisei in the Minusinsk region, aie relics of a nation which he 
consideis as Ugio-Samoyedes Tins nation, veiy numerous at that 
epoch, — ^which preceded the Iron-Peiiod civilization of the Tiirco- 
Taitais, — were pietty well acquainted with mining , the lemains 
of then mines, sometimes 50 feet deep, and of the furnaces where 
they melted copper, tm, and gold, aie veiy numerous , then 
weapons of a haul hionze, then pots (one of which weighs 75 lb), 
and then melted and polished bionze and golden decorations 
testify to a high development of artistic feeling and industrial skll, 
strangely coiitiasting with the low level reached hy their eaithen 
ware They were not nomads, but husbandmen, and their irriga- 
tion canals aie still to be seen They kept hoises (though in small 
numbeis), sheep, and goats, hut no traces of then rearing homed 
cattle have yet been found The Tuikish invasion of southern 
Siberia by the Tulcus, Kliagases, and Uigiiis, which took place m 
the 5th century, diove them farther iioith and probably reduced 
most of them to slavery, — these slaves seeming to have taught 
milling to then masters 

At piesent they are disappearing, and have almost entiiely 
lost then eailiei civilization M Polyakoff quite rightly observes 
that the Samoyedes, who now maintain themselves hy hunting and 
fishing on the lowei Obi, partly mixed in the south with Ostiaks, 
lecaU the condition of the inhabitants of France and Germany at 
the epoch of theiemdcei Clothed in skins, like the troglodytes 
of the AYeser, they make use of the same implements in bone and 
stone, eat cariiivoious animals— the wolf included — and cheiish 
the same superstitions (of which those regarding the teeth of the 
bear are peihaps the most characteristic) as were current among 
the Stone-Peiiod inhabitants of western Europe Their heaps of 
remdeei horns and skulls — memoiials of leligious ceiemonies — are 
exactly similar to those dating from the similar period of civiliza- 
tion in northern Germany Then huts often resemble the well- 
known stone huts of the Esquimaux, tlieir giaves are meie boxes 
left m the tundi a The religion is f etichiam mixed with Shamanism, 
the shaman (iadji-bei) being a representative of the great divinity, 
the Hum. The Yalmal peninsula, w hei e th ey find so great facilities 
for hunting, is especially venerated by the Obi Ostiak Samoyedes, 
and there they have one of then chief idols, Kliese They are moie 
independent than the Ostiaks, less yielding in chai'acter, although 
as hospitable as their neighbouis Reduced almoist to slaveiy hy 
Russian merchants, and brought to the extreme of misery by the use 
of aident spiiits, they aio disappearing lapidly, small-pox complet- 
ing the work of destruction They still maintain the high standard 
of honesty mentioned by histoiical documents , and, while the 
Russians plundei even the stores of tlioir shamans, the Samoyedes 
never will take anything left in the tundra or about the houses by 
their “civilized” neighbours The Yurak Samoyedes aie courag- 
eous and wailiko , they offered aimed lesistance to the Russian 
invaders, and it is only since the beginning of the century that 
they have paid tribute The exact number of the Ostiak Samoyedes 
is not known , the Tavghi Samoyedes may number about 1000, 
and the Ymaks, mixed with the former, aie estimated at 6000 in 
Obdorsk (about 150 settled), 6000 in European Russia in the 
tundras of the Mezen, and about 350 in Yeniseisk 

Of the southern Samoyedes, who are completely Tartar ized, the 
Beltns (3070 in 1859) live by agnculture and oattle-bl1^qdmg in the 
Abakan steppe They profess Christianity, and speak a language 
closely resembling that of the Sagai Taitais The Kaibals, or 
Koibals, can hardly he distinguished from the Minusinsk Tartars, 
and suppoit themselves by rearing cattle Castieii considers that 
thiee of then stems are of Ostiak origin, the remainder being 
Samoyedic The Kaniasins, in the Kansk district of Yeniseisk, 
aie either herdsmen oi agriculturists They speak the Samoyede 
language, with an admixture of Tartar woids, and some of then 
stems contain a large Tartar element. The veiy interesting 
nomadic tribe of Karagasses, m the Sayan Mountains, is quite dis- 
appearing, the few representatives of this foimeily much more 
numerous stem are rapidly losing their anthropological features, 
their Turkish language, and their distinctive dress The Motors 
aie now little more than a memoiy One portion of the tribe emi- 
grated to Chma and w'as there exterminated , the remainder have 
disappeared among the Tuba Tartars and the Soyotes. The 
Samoyedes on the Obi in Tomsk may number about 7000 , they 
have adopted the Russian maimer of life, hut have difficulty m 
carrying on agnoulture, and are a poverty-stricken population with 
little prospect of holding then own 

SAMHERDAREUA (population in 1881, 19,501). See 
Genoa, toI x p 157. 
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SAMSON (Hebrew, Sfamshon), the great enemy of the 
Philistines, is reckoned as one of the judges of Israel in 
two editorial notes ■which belong to the chronological 
scheme of the book of Judges (xv 20, xvi 31), but his 
story itself, which is a self-contained narrative by a single 
hand (Jud xiii 2-16, 31a), represents him not as a judge 
but as a popular hero of vast strength and sarcastic 
humour, who has indeed been consecrated from his birth 
as the deliverer of Israel, and is not unaware of his voca- 
tion, but who yet is inspired by no serious religious or 
patriotic purpose, and becomes the enemy of the Philistines 
only from personal motives of revenge, the one passion 
which IS stronger in him than the love of women. In his 
life, and still more in his death, he inflicts great injury 
on the oppressors of Israel, but he is never the head of 
a national uprising against them, nor do the Israelites 
receive any real deliverance at his hands The story of 
his exploits IS plainly taken from the mouths of the people, 
and one is tempted to conjecture that originally his 
Nazarite vow was conceived simply as a vow of revenge, 
which IS the meaning it would have in an Arab story. 
Our narrator, however, conceives his life as a sort of 
prelude to the work of Saul (xm 5), and bungs out its 
religious and national significance in this respect in the 
opening scene (ch xiii ), which is closely parallel to the 
story of Gideon, and in the tragic close (ch xvi.) , while 
yet the character of Samson, -who generally is quite for- 
getful of his mission, lemains much as it had been shaped 
in lude popular tale in a circle which, like Samson him- 
self, was hut dimly conscious of the national and religious 
vocation of Israel. 

The name of Samson (SJicmshdn, of •which the Masso- 
retic Shmshon is a more modern pronunciation, and later 
than the LXX, who write ’^a/j.ipdiv) means “solar,” but 
neither the name nor the story lends any solid support to 
Steinthal’s fantastic idea that the hero is a solar myth 
(compare 'W'ellhausen-Bleek, p 196) He is a member of 
an undoubtedly historical family of those Danites who had 
their standing camp near Zorah, not far from the Philistine 
border, before they moved north and seized Laish (compare 
xm 25 with xviii 8, II, 12) The family of Manoah had 
an hereditary sepulchre at Zorah, where Samson was said 
to lie (xvi 31), and their name continued to be associated 
with Zorah even after the exile, when it appears that the 
Manahethites of Zorah were reckoned as Calibhites. The 
name had remained though the race changed (1 Chron ii 
52, 54) One of Samson’s chief exploits is associated with 
a rock called from its shape “the Asa’s Jawbone,” from 
which sprung a fountain called En-liakkore, “ the spring of 
the partridge, ” and these names have influenced the form 
in which the exploit is told. The nairative of Samson’s 
marriage and riddle is of peculiar interest as a record of 
manners , specially noteworthy is the custom of the wife 
remaining with her parents after marriage (cf Gen ii 24) 

SAMUEL ShSmuel),! a seer and “judge” of 

Israel in the time of the Philistine oppression His history, 
as told in the first book of Samuel (compare Psalm xcix 
5, Ecclus xlvi. 13 sg), IS too familiar to call for repetition 
here, and a critical estimate of his place in Hebrew history 
has been given in Ismael, vol xm. p 403 There remain, 
however, one or two points of detail which may be noticed 
here His birthplace was Kamah, or, as it is called m the 
Hebrew text of 1 Sam i. 1, Ha-Eamathaim (Kamathem, 

1 Macc XI 34 , Anmatlima, Mat xxvii 67) , the identity 

^ This IS one of an ohscuie class of proper names 
&c ), the analogy of -winch seems to exclude the idea that it is softened 
from “heaid of God ” It seems lather to mean “name of 

£11,” i.e., “manifestation of God’s po-wer or will ’ Compare the title 
Shem Baal, “name of Baal,” given to Astaite on the epitaph of 
Bshmtmazar. 
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of the two names is supported by the Septuagmt, which 
has Aiimathaim for Hamah in several passages Hamah, 
which appears in 1 Kings xv 17 as a stronghold on the 
frontier of the kingdoms of Ephraim and Judah, is probably 
identical with the modern El-Ham, about 5 miles north of 
Jerusalem, on a hill on the east side of the main road to 
Shechem and the noith Hamah was also the place where 
Samuel usually resided in his latei days, and fiom which 
he made a yeaily circuit through a very limited distiict in 
the immediate neighbouihood, “judging Israel” (1 Sam, 
vii 16) None of the cities which he visited is more than 
a few miles fiom Hamah Hamah, according to 1 Sam i. 1 
(where the text is to be corrected by the Septuagmt), was 
a town in the district of Zuph, belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim (comp 1 Sam ix 5 and 1 Sam x 2, where the 
grave of Hachel lies on the frontier between Ephraim and 
Benjamin , a different localization is given in Gen xxxv. 
19, 20, unless the identification of Bethlehem and Ephrath 
there is a later gloss) 

The original text of 1 Sam i 1 does not seem to say 
explicitly that Samuel’s father was an Ephrathite (^ e , 
of the tribe of Ephraim), though his city was Ephrathite , 
and 1 Chron vi 28, 33 [vi 13, 18] makes him a Levite, 
apparently because a post-exile family of singers traced 
their stock from him. The old accounts certainly repre- 
sent Samuel even as a child as doing priestly service at 
Shilob, girt with the ephod and wearing the priestly robe 
E V “coat,” 1 Sam ii 18 sq^), but at that early 
date priesthood was by no means confined to Levites, 
and the story certainly implies that it was not by birth 
but only by Ins mother’s vow that he was dedicated to 
the seivice of the sanctuary On Samuel’s relation to the 
prophets, see vol xix p 815 Compare also Samuel, 
Books of 

SAMUEL, Books op The Hebrew Book of Samuel, 
like the Hebrew Book of Kings, is in modern Bibles 
divided into two books, after the Septuagmt and Vulgate, 
whose lour books of “kingdoms” answer to the Hebrew 
books of Samuel and Kings The connexion between the 
books of Samuel and Kings has been spoken of in the 
aiticle Kings {qv) These two hooks, together -with 
Judges, are made up of a senes of extracts and abstracts 
from various soiiices woiked over from time to time by 
successive editors, and freely handled, by copyists down to 
a comparatively late date, as the variations between the 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint show. The mam redac- 
tion of Judges and Kings has plainly been made under 
the influence of the ideas of the book of Deuteronomy, 
and it was m connexion with this redaction that the 
history from the accession of Solomon onwards was 
marked off as a separate book (see Kings) In Samuel 
the Deuteronomistic hand is much less prominent, but m 
1 Sam vii 2-4, and in the speech of Samuel, ch xu , its 
characteristic pragmatism is clearly recognizable , the 
nature of the old narrative did not invite frequent inser- 
tions of this kind throughout the story So, too, the 
chronological system which runs through Judges and 
Kings IS not completely carried out in Samuel, though its 
influence can be traced (1 Sam iv. 18, vu. 2, xiii 1 sq , 
xxvii 7, 2 Sam ii 10 sq' > 'v 4: sq ). In 1 Sam xih 1, 

m the note “ Saul was years old when he became 

king and reigned [two] years over Israel” (lacking m 
LXX.), one of the numbers has been left blank and the 
other has been falsely filled up by a mere error of the 
text, the similar note m 2 Sam li 10 seems also to have 
been fiilled up at random ; it contradicts and disturbs the 
context But, though the book of Samuel has been much 
less systematically edited than Kings, unsystematic addi- 
tions to and modifications of the oldest narratives were 
made from time to time on a very considerable scale, and 
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in tills book, as in Judges, vre not seldom find two accounts I 
of the same events which not only difiei in detail but I 
plainly are of very different date 

The book as a whole may be divided into three in am 
sections — (1) Samuel and Saul, 1 Sam i-xiv , (2) The 
? ise and hvngdom of David, 1 Sam xv -2 Sam vm , (3) 

The pel sonal Imtoiy of DaviTs couit at Jerusalem (mainly 
from a single source, which also includes 1 Kings i , ii ), 2 
Sam IX -xs Finally, the appendix, 2 Sam xxi -xxiv , 
must have been added after the book of Kings had been 
separated fiom the context to which 1 Kmgs i , ii oiigin- 
ally belonged As the gieatei part of the book of Samuel 
IS occupied with the history of David, which has been dis- 
cussed at length in his article, and -with that of Samuel 
and Saul, the chief points of which have been critically 
examined in the article Iseael, a very brief resume of the 
contents of each of the main sections must heie suffice 

I The stoiy of Samuel’s biith, conseciation to theseivice of the 
sanctuary at Shiloh, and piophetic calling (1 Sam i -iii ) connects 
itself through the prophecy of the rejection of the house of Eh 
(in 11 sq ) with the histoiy of the disaster of Ebenezer and the 
capture and lestoiation of the aik (iv 1-vii 1) But the second 
of these two sections does not seem to have been oiiginally written 
as the sequel to chaps i -in , in it we lose sight of Samuel and his 
prophecy altogether The song of Hannah (ii 1-10) and the 
prophecy of the nameless man of God (ii 27-86) aie later insertions 
(see "Wellhausen-Bleek, Evil , p 207) 

Chap vii , with its Deuteronomistic introduction (veises 2-4) and 
its account of a victory at Ebenezer (the counterpart of the defeat 
in chap iv ) which delivered Israel fiom the Philistines during 
all the days of Samuel, is inconsistent with the position of the 
Philistine powei at the accession of Saul The chapter in its 
present form must be late, though hardly post- exilic, audit is the 
necessary introduction to the later and less authentic account of 
the way in which Saul came to the kingdom (chaps vm , x 17- 
27, XU ) It should be noted, however, that, though Samuel is taken 
by the late narrator to have a widespread authority, inconsistent 
with the facts disclosed in the older narrative of the choice of Saul, 
the sphere assigned to him in vii. 16, 17 is very narrow and agrees 
with chap IX 

Of the beginnings of the kmgship of Saul we have a twofold 
account, the older being that in ix 1-x 16, xi The relative value 
of the two accounts has been already discussed in Israel, vol xiii 
p 403 The older history is continued m chaps xiii , xiv , but here 
xiii 76-15— a doublette of the account of the rejection of Saul in 
chap XIV — IS certamly foieign to the original context The 
summary of Saul’s exploits in xiv 47 sq is written by an admiier, 
who appears to asciibe to him some of David’s victoiies But 
this does not affect the value of the preceding more detailed 
nariative,|which is plainly based on a full and authentic tradition 

II The account of the campaign against Amalek (chap xv ) does 
not merely supply details supplementary to xiv 48 but puts 
the war with Agag in quite a different light by laying the chief 
weight on Saul's disobedience to Samuel and rejection by the 
prophet This passage IS closely allied to 1 Sam xxviu 3-25, which, 
however, is no part of the original story of Saul’s defeat and death, 
as appeals by compaiiiig the position of the two armies m xxvm. 
4 and xxix 1. Chap xv , in like manner, is probably no ongmal 
part of the narrative of David’s rise, to which it now foims the 
introduction, and both passages, though relatively ancient addi- 
tions, represent a type ol religious thought and a view of prophecy 
winch can hardly be older than the epoch of Elisha (comp 
Prophet, vol xix p 816) The anointing of David (xvi 1-13) 
presupposes chap xv , and is consistent with what follows only 
if we suppose that the meaning of Samuel’s act was not understood 
at the time The older history repeatedly indicates that David’s 
kmgship was predicted by a divine oracle, but woidd hardly lead 
us to place the prediction so early (1 Sam xxv. 30, 2 Sam iii 9, 
V 2 compared with 1 Sam xvn 28, xvni 23). 

The story of David’s introduction to Saul is told in two foims 
(xvi 14-23 , xvii. l-xviii 6) In the former David is already a man 
of approved courage and parts when he is attracted to the court, in 
the latter he is an obscure and untried shepherd lad (as in chap 
XVI ) when he volunteers to meet Goliath In the Hebrew text 
the contradiction between the two accounts is absolute, but the 
Septuagint omits xvii 12-31, xvii 55-xvm 5, which gieatly 
lessens if it does not entirely remove the difficulty ^ The rise of 
Saul’s jealousy against David (xviii 6-30) and the open breach 
between them, with David’s flight from the court (xix , xx ), are very 
confused in the Hebrew text Some serious difficidties are escaped 

^ A farther difficulty is caused by 2 Sam xxi 19, which makes 
Elhanan the Bethlehemite slayer of Goliath 
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by following the Septuagint recension, but others remain, and 
there is a good deal of confusion also in the accounts of David’s 
life as an outlaw (xxi -xxvi ) and with Acliish (xwii ) For details 
see David, vol \i p 838 sq The naiiative is laigely made up 
of detached anecdotes, and sometimes theie were two diveigent 
anecdotes based on a smgle incident This is cleai as legaids the 
two stones of Dand’s generosity to Saul (xxiv , xxvi ) and still 
moie deal wheie the LXX omits one of two paiallel anecdotes (see 
David, iit supia), while the same account may perhaps be given of 
the twofold naiiative of David’s flight from Saul and ol his betaking 
himself to Achish At the same time there is sufficient connexion 
to show that the doublettes and additions are stmug on an original 
thread of continuous histoiy — a history of David, which becomes 
more free from foreign accretions at the point when the outlaw 
and refugee acquires, through the death of Saul, a position of com- 
manding impoitance Saul’s defeat and death (1 Sam xxviii 1, 
2, xx\ ) are related as pait of the history of David, which runs on 
fiom this pomt with little evidence of editorial additions to the 
close of 2 Sam v The summary account of David’s war and 
government m 2 Sam viii appeals to be the continuation of the 
same document , chaps vi and vii , on the other hand, seem to 
have an independent source 

III The history of David’s court, a vivid picture of events 
which must he lefeired in substance if not in form to a contem- 
poraiy observer, is in its origin a distinct book from the lite of 
Davni that closes with 2 Sam viii It extends over 2 Sam ix.- 
1 Kings 11 with veiy little appeaiance of interpolation except the 
great appendix, 2 Sam xxi -xxiv , and is throughout one of the 
most admirable remains of ancient history 

The appendix IS made up of various pieces, — chap xxiv appearing 
to attach itself diiectly to xxi 1-14, while xxi 16 sq is akin in 
subject to xxiii 8sq , the two poems, chap xxii (Psalm xvni ) and 
xxiii 1-7, have no relation to the context, so that we can only say 
of them that they weie accepted as Davidic at the time — posterior 
to the Deuteronomistic redaction — when the miscellaneous matter 
of the appendix was incorpoiated with our hook 

In this lapid sketch ifc has not been attempted to notice all the minor maiks of 
editoiial letouchmg found in one or both of the two gieat recensions of the text 
Foi all details the leadei must lefei pimcipally to Wellhauscn’s lepeated studies 
of the book, first in his Text de> Bwhei Samuehs, 1871, then in the fourth edition 
of Bleek’s EinJeitung, 1878, and finally in his Prolegomena to the History of 
Isiael (Eng tr, 1885) Of eaiher woiks on the subject tho relative parts of 
Ewald’s Geschichie aie the most important The commentaiies of Thenius 
1st ed 1842, 2d ed 1864) and Keil (186-1, Eng ti 1866) are nor very satis- 
actory In English Piof Kiikpatiiok’s short oommentarj (in the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools) will be found useful See also F H "VVoods in Studia Bibltea, 
Oxford, 1885 

SANAA (San'I), the capital of Yemen in Arabia, and 
seat of the Tuikish governor of that province, is situated 
in 15° 23' N. lat and 44° 31' E long., in a well-watered 
upland valley, 4000 feet above the sea and six to nine 
miles broad, running norbh and south between two table- 
lands The western table-land, over which lies the road 
to the port of Hodaida on the Ked Sea, uses 1200 feet 
above the town, the eastern (J Nokom) is some 300 feet 
higher, and crowned by the rnins of the fortress BirAsh, 
which local tradition connects with the name of Shem, 
son of Noah, to whom the foundation of the city is attri- 
buted by HamdAni, /cezira^, p 65 Under Mount Nokom 
in the valley is the hill Ghomddn with the citadel, which 
Halevy in 1870 found in ruins The ancient fortress of 
GhomdAn, which is often referred to by poets, and is 
described in extravagant terms by later writers, is said to 
have been destroyed by the caliph "Othmdn The city 
proper, which is walled, extends from the citadel on the east 
to the garden and ruined palace of the imAm Motawakfcil 
on the west Beyond this is the quarter known as Bir 
al-'Azab, where the im^,ms had their pleasure gardens, 
adjoining which, to the south, is the ancient Jewish settle- 
ment (K^i.' al-Ydhild) In Niebuhr’s time (1763) the two 
last were open suburbs, but they have since been walled 
in Though Sanaa is a very old town, the earliest buildings 
now standing are perhaps those which date from the 
Turkish occupation (1570-1630) — some mosques, parts of 
the fortifications, the aqueduct. In last century, under 
the independent imdms of Yemen, as the capital of the 
coffee country and the most fertile region of Arabia, it 
was, with its palaces and gardens, its mosques, caravanserais, 
and good private houses, by much the first city of the 
peninsula The Wahhabi movement and Turko-Egyptian 
intervention in the affairs of Yemen shook the power of 
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tte imdms and diminished the prosperity of then capital, 
but Crufctenden in 1836 still estimated the population at 
40,000, or, with the three neighbouiing towns of Rauda, 
Jirdf, and WidyDahr, at not less than 70,000. In 1870, 
when the imamate had been extinct for twenty years, and 
the town was governed hy an elected sheikh and had lost 
its provinces, Halevy found it much decayed, with many of 
the palaces and public buildings demolished oi used as 
quaraes, but still presenting a comely aspect, with good 
stieets, houses, and mosques In 1872, having been bard 
pressed by the Bedouins for several years, Sanaa opened 
its gates to the Tuiks, who were then engaged in the 
reeonquest of Yemen In the following year hlilhngen 
estimated the population at only 20, 000 

The climate is good, though the extreme dryness of the 
air IS trying Earn usually falls m Januaiy and June, 
and more copiously in the end of July, the markets are 
well supplied with grain and fruit, vineyards were 
formerly numerous, but ivere largely given up after an 
attack of vine disease some thirty years ago 

Arabic writers give many diseoiJant and fabulous traditions 
about the oldest liistoiy of Sanaa and its connexion iwtb the 
ancient kingdom of Himyar But most agree that its oldest name 
was A/ial, which seems to ha the same woid nith Uzal in Gen x 
27 A ITuuyaiite nation of Anzahtes occms m a Syiiac wiitei of 
the 6th oeutLiiy The bettei-iiifoimecl Arab wnteis knew also that 
the latei name is due to the Abyssinian conqiieiois of Yemen, 
and that it meant in tlieir language “foitified” (Baku', p 606 , 
ISToldeke, Qmli d Peis u Anih , p 187) Sanaa became the 
capital of the Abyssinian Abiaha (o 530 ad) who built heie the 
famous church {Kalis), of whose splendour the Arabs give exag- 
gerated pictuies, and winch was destioyed two centuries later by 
Older of the caliph Mansiii (Azrakl, p SI) 

SANAI AbulmajdMajdildb Adam, commonly known 
as the haktm or jplulosoplier San^’f, the earliest among the 
great Sdfic poets of Persia, w'as a native of Ghazna or 
Ghazuln (m the present Afghdm&td.n), and flourished in 
the leigns of the Ghaznawid sultAns Ibrdlifm (1059- 
1099, 451-493 ah), his son Mas'hd (1099-1114), and his 
grandson Bahrdmsliah, who, after some years of desperate 
struggle among members of his own family, ascended the 
throne in 1118 (512 ah.) and died after a long and 
prosperous reign in 1152 (547 ah) The exact dates 
of the poet's birth and death are uncertain, Persian autho- 
rities giving the most conflicting statements At any 
rate, he must have been born m the beginning of the 
second half of the 11th century and have died between 
1131 and 1150 (525 and 545 ah) He gained already 
at an early age the lepiitation of a very learned and pious 
man and of an accomplished minstrel Like his con- 
temporaries Mas'iid h Sa'd b Salmon (died 1131), Hasan 
of Ghazna (died 1179), and Uthmhn Mukhtdrf (died 1149 
or 1159), who was his master in the poetical art, he com- 
posed chiefly kasldas in honour of his sovereign and the 
great men of the realm, hut a peculiar incident made Him 
for ever abandon the highly remunerative although often 
perilous career of a court-panegyrist, and turn his 
poetical aspirations to higher and less worldly aims One 
day, when he was proceeding to the royal palace to pre- 
sent an encomiastic song to Sultdn IbiAlihn, he was taunted 
by a half-mad but witty jester, who proposed a toast to 
the poet’s blindness, because with all his learning and 
piety he had as yet only succeeded in flattering kings and 
princes, who were mere mortals like himself, and entirely 
misinterpreted God's motive in creating him SanAT 
was so struck with the appropriateness of this satirical 
remark that he forthwith gave up all the luxuries of 
court-life, retired from the world, and devoted himself 
after the due performance of the pilgrimage exclusively 
to devotional exercises, pious meditations, and the com- 
position of Stifle poetry in praise of the Godhead and the 
divine unity. For forty years he led a life of retirement 
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and poverty, and, although Sultan Bahr4msh4h offered 
birp not only a high position at court, but also his own 
sister in mainage, he remained faithful to the austere 
and solitary life he bad chosen But, partly to show his 
gratitude to the king, partly to leave a lasting monu- 
ment of his gemus behind him, that might act as a 
stimulus to all disciples of the pantheistic creed, he began 
to unite his great double-rhymed poem on ethics and 
religious life, which has served as model to Farld-uddin 
'AttAi’s and JahU-uddin Bumfs Sufic masterpieces, the 
Haclilat-ulhaULat, or “Garden of Truth” (also called 
Allitdb edfaJehn), in ten cantos, dealing with the following 
topics — unity of the Godhead, the divine word, the 
excellence of the prophet, reason, knowledge and faith, 
love, the soul, worldly occupation and inattention to higher 
duties, stars and spiheres and their symbolic lore, friends 
and foes, separation from the world, Ac, One of San4’fs 
earliest disciples, who wrote a preface to this work, 'Alf 
al-Baffd, ahas hltihamnied b 'All Bakkdm, assigns to its 
composition the date 1131 (525 ah), which in a consider- 
able number of copies appears as 1140 (536 ah), and 
states besides that the poet died immediately after the 
completion of his task How, Sand’i cannot qiossibly 
have died in. 1131, as another of his mathnawis, the 
Tct 7 'ik-%-talMh, or “ Path to the Yeiification of Truth,” was 
composed, accoiding to a chronogram in its last verses, in 
1134 (528 AH^ Jior even in 1140, if he really wrote, 
as the Atashkada says, an elegy on the death of Amir 
Mu'izzl, for this court-poet of Sultdn Sanjar lived till 
1147 or 1148 (542 ah) It seems, therefoie, that Takf 
TC!^.Rhtj the most accuiate among Peisian biograiahers, is 
right after all m fixing SanA’fs death in 1 150 (545 ah), 
the more so as 'All al-Baffd himself distinctly says in his 
preface that the poet breathed his last on the 11th of 
Sha'bdn, “which was a Sunday,” and it is only m 1150 
that this day hajjpenod to be the first of the week 
Sand’! left, besides the IlacWeah and the TarlJe irtahlA, 
seveial other Siific mathnauhs of similar purport- — for 
instance, the Bern uVxbdd iWlmddd, or “ Mam’s Journey 
towards the Other "Woild” (also called Kuivdi-^irrirnii?., 
“ The Treasures of Mysteiies”); the or “Book 
of Love,” the '’Aklndma, or “Book of Intellect,” the 
Kdrwdma, or “Becord of Stirling Deeds,” &c , and an 
extensive dlwdn or collection of lyrical poetry His tomb, 
called the “ Mecca” of Ghazna, is still visited by nuineioiis 
pilgrims 

SaiidTs SadiMh still lacks a critical edition, for wliicli ’Abd- 
uUatif al- Abbisi’s commentaiy (completed 1632 and pu’eseived in a 
somewhat abndged foim in several copies of tlio India Office 
Libiary) would form an excellent basis See, on the poet’s life and 
woiks, Oiiseley, Biogr Notices, pp 184-187 , Eieu’s and FlugeTs 
Catalogues, &c 

SAH ANTONIO, a city of the United States, incor- 
porated in 1873, the county-seat of Bexar (Bojar) county 
and the principal centre of western Texas, is situated in 
the fertile plain watered by the head-streams of the San 
Antonio river, which, after a course of 200 miles, falls into 
the Gulf of Mexico at Espiritu Santo Bay It is an im- 
portant junction for several of the Texan railways, lying 
on the mam routes fiom the States to Mexico, 153 miles 
north of the frontier at Laredo San Antonio proper, or 
the business part of the city, lies between the San Antonio 
and the San Pedro, and has been nearly all rebuilt since 
1860 Chihuahua (formerly San Antonio de Valero), west 
of the San Pedro, is still almost exclusively Mexican , and 
Alamo, on somewhat higher ground to the oast of the San 
Antonio, is largely inhabited by Germans. The total popu- 
lation of the city was in 1870 13,256 (1957 coloured) 
and 20,550 (3036) in 1880. Newspapers aie published 
m English, German, and Spanish Flour, beer, meat- 
extract, ice, candles, and soap are the local manufacturer 
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On fhe site of Cliihualiiia a foit, San Fernando, was elected by ' 
the Spaniards in 1714, and iour years latei the mission of the 
Alamo (poplar tree) was established in its vicinity Both foit and 
mission were afterwaids tiansfeued to the other side of the San 
Pedro, — the foit taking the name of the mission, which was thus 
destined to become famous in the Texan war, when in 1836 a 
gairison attacked by a supeiioi Mexican force perished lather than 
surrender German immigration began about 1845 

SANCHEZ Tliree persons of tins name once enjoyed 
con&ideiable literary celebrity — (1) Eeancisco Sanchez 
(Sanctms) (1523-1601), successively professor of Greek 
and of rhetoric at Salamanca, 'whose Miney va, first punted 
at that towm in 1587, was long the standard work on 
Latin grammar , (2) Fhancisgo Sanchez, a Portuguese 
physician of Jewish parentage, piofessor of philosophy and 
physic at Toulouse, where he died at the age of seventy in 
1632, whose ingenious but sophistical writings (Quod mhil 
satur, 1581) mark the high-water of reaction against the 
dogmatism of the traditional schools of his time, (3) 
Thomas Sanchez of Cordova (1551-1610), Jesuit and 
casuist, whose treatise JDe Matnimomo (Genoa, 1592) is 
more notoiious for its repulsive features than celebrated 
for its real learning and ability 

SANCHO I (1154-1211) and SANCHO II (1208- 
1248), kings of Portugal from 1185 and 1223 respectively 
See PoHTUGAL, vol XIX p. 541-2 
SANCHXJNIATHON, (that is, “the god Sak- 

kun hath given ”) is the name of the pretended author of 
the Phoenician -writings said to have been used by Philo 
Byblihs {q'v) See also Phcbishcia, vol xvm p. 802 
SAN CRISTOBAL DE LOS LLANOS, otherwise 
known as Ciudad Real, chief town of the Mexican state 
of Chiapas, stands in a fertile valley on the eastern slope 
of the central mountain range 450 miles east-south-east 
from the city of Mexico It was founded in 1528 under 
the name of Villa Real, and received its present name in 
1829 Its inhabitants, variously estimated as numbering 
from 8000 to 12,000, are chiefly employed in rearing 
cattle. Coarse woollen and cotton stuffs, and also common 
earthenware, are manufactured 

BANCROFT, William (1616-1693), archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at Fressingfield in Suffolk 30th 
January 1616, and entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
in July 1634 He became M A in 1641 and fellow in 
1642, but was ejected in 1649 for refusing to accept the 
“ Engagement ” He then remained abroad till the Resto- 
ration, aftei which he was chosen one of the university 
preachers, and m 1663 he was nominated to the deanery of 
York In 1664 he was installed dean of St Paul’s. In this 
situation he set himself "with unwearied diligence to repair 
the cathedral, till the fire of London in 1666 necessitated 
the rebuilding of it, towards which he gave £1400 He 
also rebuilt the deanery, and improved its revenue In 
1668 he was admitted archdeacon of Canterbury upon the 
king’s presentation, but he resigned the post in 1670 In 
1677, being now prolocutor of the Convocation, he was 
unexpectedly advanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
He attended Charles 11. upon his deathbed, and “ made 
to him a very weighty exhortation, in which he used a 
good degree of freedom ” He wrote with his own hand 
the petition presented in 1687 against the reading of the 
Declaration of Indulgence, which was signed by himself 
and six of his suffragans For this they were all committed 
to the Tower, but after a trial for misdemeanour they 
were acquitted Upon the withdrawal of James H he 
concurred with the Lords in a declaration to the prince of 
Orange for a free parhament, and due indulgence to the 
Protestant dissenters But, when that prince and his 
consort were declared king and queen, he refused to 
take the oath to them, and was accordingly suspended and 
deprived. From 6th August 1691 till his death on Novem- 


ber 24, 1693, he lived a very retiied life in his native place. 
He was buried in the churchyard of Fressingfield, where 
there is a Latin epitaph to his memory 
He published J’jw Pi wdcstinatus (1651), Modern Politics (1652), 
and Thice Semions (1694) Nineteen Faniiliar Lcttei s to Mi Noith 
(aftei wards Sii Hemy Noith) appealed in 1757 He is characterised 
by Macaulay as “an honest, pious, naiiow-mmded man ” 

SANCTUARY is the Christian representative of the 
classical Asylum (qv), and was no doubt suggested in 
the first instance by the cities of refuge of the Levitical 
law Originally every church or churchyard was a sanctu- 
ary for ciiminals In England about thirty churches, from 
a real or pretended antiquity of the privilege, acquired 
special reputation as sanctuaiies, e g , "Westminster Abbey 
and Beverley Minster “The precincts of the Abbey,” 
says Dean Stanley, “ were a vast cave of Adullam for all 
the distressed and discontented m the metropolis who 
desired, according to the phrase of the time, to take West- 
nunster ” The sanctuary seats at Hexham and Beverley 
and the sanctuary knocker at Durham are still in exist- 
ence, The protection afforded by a sanctuary at common 
law was this — a person accused of felony might fly for the 
safeguaid of his life to sanctuary, and there before the coio- 
ner, within forty days, confess the felony and take an oath 
of ahjuiation entailing perpetual banishment into a foreign 
Christian country The sanctuary being the privilege of 
the church, it is not surprising to find that it did not ex- 
tend to the crime of sacrilege, noi was it held to extend to 
high 01 petit treason. The law of abjuration and sanctuary 
was regulated by numerous and intricate statutes A list 
of them will be found in Coke, Institiotes, vol iii. p 115 
Finally it was enacted by 21 Jac. I. c 28, § 7, that no 
sanctuary oi privilege of sanctuary should be admitted or 
allowed in any case The privilege of sanctuary as pro- 
tecting from civil process extended to certain places, parts 
or supposed parts of royal palaces, such as "V^te Friars 
or Alsatia, the Savoy, and the Mint The privilege of 
these places was abolished by 8 and 9 Will. Ill c 27, 
and 9 Geo I c, 28 (See Stephen, R^st of the Coim. 
Lem, vol. 1 , c. xiii ) 

In Scotland religious sanctuaries weie abolished at tbe Eeforma- 
tion But the debtor still finds sanctuary from diligence m 
Holyiood House and its precincts The sanctuary does not protect 
cimiinals, or even all debtors, & g , not crown debtors or fraudulent 
bankmpts, and a mediiako fugs& ivaiiant may be executed ivithm 
tbe sanctuaiy After twenty-four hours’ residence the debtor must 
enter his name in the record of the Abbey Couit in ordei to entitle 
him to further pioteetion Under the Act 1696, c 5, msolveaicy 
concurring with retieat to the sanctuary constitutes notour bank- 
luptcy (see Bell, Gommentanes, vol ii. p 461) 

SAND, Geoegb See Dudbvant 
SANDALWOOD, a fragrant wood obtained from various 
trees of the natural order Santalacem and from the genera 
Santalum and Fusamts The piincipal commercial source 
of sandalwood is Santalum album, L , a native of India, 
but it IS also yielded by S Freycinetiamum, Gaud , and 8 
qoyrularmm, A. Gray, in the Hawaiian Islands, S Homei, 
Seem , and 8 austro-caledonioum, Viell , in New Caledonia, 
and S. insulare, Bert, in Tahiti The wood of 8 lat^- 
fohum, Benth , and also that of Fusanus spuatu^, R Br , 
have been exported from south-west Australia, and that of 
FremophilaMUchelh, of the natural order Myoporinese, from 
(Queensland, but these have little odour and are chiefly 
used for caknet work Sandalwood is also said to be pro- 
duced in N0SSI-B6, and has been imported into London 
from Zanzibar, and into Germany from Venezuela, but of 
the botanical source of these varieties little is at present 
known. The use of sandalwood dates as far back at least 
as the 5th century bo, for the wood is mentioned under 
its Sanskrit name “ chandana” in the NiruTcta, the earliest 
extant Vedic commentary. It is still extensively used in 
India and China, wherever Buddhism prevails, bemg em- 
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ployed in funeral rites and religious ceremonies , compaia- 
tively poor people often spend as mucli as 50 rupees on 
sandalwood for a single cremation Until the middle of 
the 18th century India was the only source of sandal- 
wood The discovery of a sandalwood in the islands of the 
Pacific led to a considerable trade of a somewhat piratical 
nature, resulting in difficulties with the natives, often 
ending in bloodshed, the celehiated missionary John 
Williams, amongst others, having fallen a victim to an 
indiscriminate retaliation by the natives on white men 
visiting the islands The loss of life m this trade was at 
one time even greater than in that of whalmg, with which 
it ranked as one of the most adventurous of callings 
About the year 1810 as much as 400,000 dollars is said 
to have been received annually for sandalwood by Kame- 
hameha, king of Hawaii The trees consequently have 
become almost extinct m all the well-known islands, except 
New Caledonia, where the wood is now cultivated. Sandal- 
wood of inferior quality derived fiom Fmarm acmivaaius 
was exported from south-west Australia in 1884 to the 
extent of 2620 tons, valued at an average of about £8 per 
ton, genuine sandalwood being worth in China from aB12 
to £40 per ton 

In India sandalwood is largely used m the manufacture 
of boxes, fans, and other ornamental articles of inlaid 
work, and to a limited extent in medicine as a domestic 
remedy for all kinds of pains and aches The oil is 
largely used as a perfume, few native Indian attars or 
essential oils being free from admixture with it In the 
form of powder or paste the wood is employed in the 
pigments used by the Brahmans for their distinguishing 
caste-marks 

During the last few years oil of sandalwood has largely 
replaced copaiba, both in the United Kingdom and on 
the Continent, in the tieatment of various diseases of the 
mucous membrane Thiee varieties are distinguished m 
trade — East-Indian, Macassar, and West-Indian The first- 
named IS derived from /S' cdhum, the second probably 
from another species of Santalwm, and the third from a 
wood imported from Puerto Cabello in Yenezuela. Budda 
capUata, a Combi etaceous plant, is known m the West 
Indies as sandalwood , but the odour of the wood as well 
as of the oil, which is quite distinct from that of the true 
sandalwood, has more resemblance to that of a Myroxylon 
Inferior qualities of the oil are said to he adulterated in 
Germany with the oil of red cedar vp-ood {Jumperus 
virgvmaTia) 

In India sandalwood is pioduced in the diy tiacts of country in 
Mysore and Coimbatoie, north and north-west of the ISTilgiri 
Hills, also farther eastwaicl in the distiicts of Salem and Hoith 
Arcot, whole the tree glows fiom the sea-level up to an elevation of 
3000 feet In the first-named district the wood is a Government 
monopoly and can only he felled hy the proper officers, this 
piivilege having been leiained since 1770, when it was conferred 
by treaty with Hyder All on the East India Company The 
Mysore sandalwood is sliqiped from Mangalore to the extent of 
about 700 tons annually, valued at £27,000 In the Madras 
Pi esidency— although there is now no monopoly— sandalwood, by 
the careful mauagement of the foiest department, has been made to 
yreld an increasrng levorme to the Government, as much as 547§ 
tons having been furnished by the reserved forests m 1872-3 The 
tiee IS propagated hy seeds, which, however, must be placed wheie 
they are intended to grow, since the seedlings will not bear tians- 
plantation, probably on account of deiiving their nourishment 
parasitically by means of tuberous swellings attached to the roots 
of other plants. The trees aio cut down when between eighteen 
and. twenty-five yeais old, at which period they have attained their 
maturity, the tiunks being then about one foot in diameter The 
felling takes place at the end of the year, and the trunk is allowed 
to remain on the ground for several months, during which time 
the white ants eat away the valueless sapwood hut leave the 
flagrant heartwoocl untouched. The heartwood is then sawn into 
billets about 2 or 2^ foot long These aie afteiwaids more carefully 
trimmed at tlio forest depbls, and left to dry slowly m a dose 
warehouse for some weeks, hy which the odour is improved and 
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the tendency of the wood to split obviated An annual auction of 
the wood takes place, at which mei chants from all parts of India 
congregate The largest pieces are chiefly exported to China, the 
pieces to Aiabia, and those of medium size are retained foi 
use in India China imported into the tieaty poits 66,237 piculs 
(of 133^ ffi) of sandalwood in 1872 As much as 700 tons are annu- 
ally inipoited into Bombay from the Malabai coast, of which about 
450 tons are again expoited The oil, which is distilled chiefly at 
Mangalore from the loots and chips, is also imported into Bombay 
to the extent of 12,000 Ib annually 

Hed Sandalwood, knovn also as Red Sanders Wood, is the pro- 
duct of a small Leguminous tiee, Pterocaipus santahnus, native of 
Southern India, Ceylon, and the Philippine Islands The wood 
is obtained pimeipally fiom Madras, m ceitain parts of which 
pirovmce it is regularly cultivated, coming into the market in 
the form of irregular billets of heaitwood, 3 or 4 feet in length 
A fiesh smface of the wood has a rich deep red colour, which on 
exposuie, however, assumes a dark brownish tint tinder the 
influence of alkalme solutions, alcohol, oi stiong acetic acid, red 
sandalwood yields up to 16 per cent of a lesinoid body, santalin 
or santalic acid Gi 5 Hi 405 (*), which substance is the tinctorial 
pimciple of the wood Santalm is quite insoluble m cold water, 
it neutializes alkalies, and with them foims uncrystallizable salts 
In its pine condition santalin foims minute prismatic crystals of a 
beautiful ruby eoloui The wood also contains small propoitions 
ofcolouiless crystallmepiinciples— santal, OgHeOg, andpteiocaipin, 
Oj 7 Hi 605 — and of an amorphous body having the foimul a CiyAigOg 
In mediffival times led sandalwood possessed a high reputation in 
medicme, and it was valued as a colouring ingiedient in many 
dishes How it 13 a little used as a colommg agent m pharmacy, 
its principal application being in wool-dyeing and calico-printing 
Seveial other species oi Pier occtrpus, notably? ^nd%ms, contain the 
same dyeing principle and can be used as substitutes for red sandal- 
wood The barwood and camwood of the Guinea Coast of Africa, 
presumably the produce of one tree, Baplvia mtida (_Pterocarpus 
angolensis of De Candolle), called santal loiige d’Afuque by the 
French, are also in all respects closely allied to the red sandalwood 
of Ouentd countiies 

See Seemann, Flora VtUensts, pp 210-215 , Pliarm Joui n anti Trans , 1885-86 , 
Pharmacogi aphia, 24 ed , p 699 , Dymock, Maiet la Medica of Western India, 
p 617, Jour Soe 641, Seemann, Voyage of ilie^'Beiald’' 1853, 

p 83, Seemann, /ow Botany , p 218, Eiskmo, /s?a«cfs of the W Facifto, 

1853, p 143, 326, 390, and Appendiic, p 478, 486 , Martin, jVattves of the Tonga 
Islands, 1817, pp 319-333, Birdwood, Bombay Fioducts, p 306, Madras Jury 
Reports, 1857, Hawkea, Report on Oils of India, p 38 

SANDAEACH is a resinous body obtained from the 
small Coniferous tree Calhtns quadnvalvis, native of the 
north-west regions of Africa, and especially oharaoteiistio 
of the Atlas Mountains. The resin, which is procured as 
a natural exudation on the stems, and also obtained by 
makmg incisions m the bark of the trees, comes into 
commerce in the form of small round balls or elongated 
tears, transparent, and having a delicate yellow tinge It 
IS a little harder than mastic, for which it is sometimes 
substituted, and does not soften in the mouth like that 
resin , but, being very brittle, it breaks with a clean glassy 
fracture. Sandaiach has a faintly bitter resinous taste, 
and a pleasant balsamic odour It consists of a mixture 
of three distinct resins, the first readily soluble in alcohol, 
constituting 67 per cent of the mass, while the second dis- 
solves with more difficulty, and the third is soluble only in 
hot alcohol Sandarach is imported chiefly from Mogador, 
and is an important ingredient m spirit varnishes. It is 
also used as incense, and by the Arabs medicinally as a 
remedy for diarrhoea. An analogous resin is iirocured in 
China from Calhtns sinensis, and in South Australia, 
under the name of pine gum, from G Reissii. 

SANDBACH, a town and urban sanitary district of 
Cheshire, is situated on the Trent and Mersey Canal, and 
on the London and North-Western Eailway, at the junc- 
tion for Northwich, 25 miles east-south-east of Chester and 
5 north-east of Crewe. In the market-place are two 
ancient obehsks, dating, according to some, from the 7th 
century The principal public buildings are the parish 
church of St Mary, in the Perpendicular style, with a 
tower rebuilt 1847-9, the grammar school, the public 
reading rooms, and the town-hall Anciently the town 
was celebrated for its ale The principal industry was 
formerly silk throwsting, but this is now discontinued, and 
the inhabitants are chiefly employed in the salt-works and 
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alkali- works The population of tke urban sanitary district 
(area 2694 acres) in 1871 was 5259, and in 1881 it was 
5493 

SA.ND-BLAST. Tke erosive influence of driven sand 
IS turned to useful account for several industrial purposes 
by means of an apparatus devised, about 1870, by Mr B. 

C Tilgbman of Pbiladelpbia. Tilgbman’s sand-blast con- 
sists of a contrivance for impelling, witb graduated degrees 
of velocity, a jet or column of sand, by means of com- 
pressed air or steam, against tbe object or surface to be 
acted on Tbe apparatus is principally adapted for 
obscuring, engraving, and ornamenting glass, but accord- 
ing to tbe velocity witb wbicb tbe sand is impelled it may 
be used to carve deep patterns in granite, marble, and 
other bard stones, to bite into steel, &c , and even to cut 
and perforate boles through these and other most refrac- 
tory materials Sheets of glass 4 feet wide are obscured 
at the rate of 3 feet per minute, with a blast of air having 
a pressure of 1 5) per inch With the aid of tough elastic 
stencils, patterns and letters are engraved on flashed 
glass, globes for lamps and gaslights are ornamented, 
druggists’ bottles are lettered, &c ^ Driven with moderate 
velocity against a metal surface, the sand produces by its 
impact a fine uniform pitted appearance without removing 
the metal, and in this way it is used for “frosting” 
plated goods A strong blast is largely used for sharpen- 
ing files, which, as they leave the cutter, have always a 
slight backward curve or “ burr ” on their cutting edges 
which blunts their biting effect By directing a blast of 
very fine sand, mixed with water into a thin mud, with 
steam pressure of 70 Si, at an angle against the back of the 
teeth, this burr is ground off, the shape of the teeth is 
improved, and the file is rendered very keen While the 
use of steam for impelling the sand-blast is most simple 
and economical, many practical difficulties have hitherto 
been found in the way of its employment, and conse- 
quently for obtaining high pressure of air costly apparatus 
was required, thus limiting the applications of the agency 
In 1884 Mr Mathewson patented an apparatus in which, 
by an ingenious exhaust arrangement, the impelling steam 
is swept away, leaving only cool, dry sand to strike against 
the object acted on, and the success of this device has 
already opened up a wider field for the employment of 
the sand-blast 

SANDBY, Paul (1725-1809), founder of the English 
school of water-colour painting, was descended from a 
branch of the Sandbys of Babworth, and was born at 
ISTottingham in 1725 After commencing his artistic 
studies in London, in 17 46 he was appointed by the duke of 
Cumberland draughtsman to the survey of the Highlands. 
In 1752 he quitted this post, and retired to Windsor, 
where he occupied himself with the production of water- 
colour drawings of scenery and picturesque architecture, 
which brought him under the notice of Sir Joseph Banks, 
who gave him his patronage, and subsequently commis- 
sioned him to bring out in aquatinta (a method of engrav 
ing then peculiar to Sandby) forty-eight plates drawn 
during a tour in Wales Sandby displayed considerable 
power as a caricaturist in his attempt to ridicule the 
opposition of Hogarth to the plan for creating a public 
academy for the arts. He was chosen a foundation- 
member of the Royal Academy in 1768, and the same 
year was appointed chief drawing-master to the Royal 
Mditary Academy at Woolwich He held this situation 
till 1799, and during that time he trained many artists 

^ In 1875 inscriptions were cut by means of tbe blast on 150,000 
tombstones of soldiers killed in tbe American Civil War Cast-iron 
letters were fastened by sbellac on tbe marble, tbe sand was driven by 
steam pressure of 90 lb, and tbe stone was cut, m four minutes, to a 
depth of a quarter of an incb, leaving tbe letters in relief 
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who afterwards gained a name in their profession Sandby 
will be best remembered, however, by his water-colour 
paintings. They are topographical in character, and, while 
they want the richness and brilliancy of modern water- 
colour, he nevertheless impressed upon them the originality 
of his mind. In his later pieces, in particular, decided 
progress is observable in richness and in harmony of 
tinting, and they also show a measure of poetic feeling, 
due, lu great part, to the influence of Cozens His 
etchings, such as the Cries of London and the illustrations 
to Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd^ aud his plates, such as those 
to Tasso’s Jerusalem delivered, are both numerous and 
carefully executed. He died in London on the 9 th 
November 1809. 

SANDEAU, L^onaed Sylvain Jules (1811-1882), a 
Erench novelist of much grace and not a little power, was 
born at Aubusson (Creuse) on February 9, 181 1 He made 
acquaintance as an art student with Madame Dudevant 
(George Sand), who had just taken to an unrestiained 
literary life at Paris The intimacy did not last long, but 
it produced Bose et Blanche (1831), a novel written in 
common, and from it George Sand took the idea of the 
famous nom de gueire by which she is and always will be 
known Bandeau’s subsequent work showed that he could 
run alone, and for nearly fifty years he continued to 
produce novels and to collaborate in plays. His best 
works are Marianna (1839), Le Locteur Herleau (1841), 
Gath^ine (1845), Mademoiselle de la Seigliere aud Made- 
leine (1848), La Ghasse an Roman (1849), Sacs et Parche- 
mins (1851), La Maison de Penarvan (1858), La Roche 
aux Mouettes (1871). Tbe famous play of Le Gendre de 
M Poirier is only one of several which he wrote with 
Simile Angler, — the novelist usually contributing the story 
and the dramatist the theatrical working up Meanwhile 
Sandean, who had accepted the empire, but who never 
took any active part in politics, had been made conserva- 
teur of the Mazarin library in 1853, elected to tbe 
Academy m 1858, and next year appointed librarian of St 
Cloud At the suppression of this latter office, after the 
fall of the empire, he was pensioned. He died on the 
24th of April 1882. He was never a very popular novelist, 
judging by tbe sale of Ins works , and the peculiar quiet 
grace of his style, as well as his abstinence from sensational 
incident, and his refusal to pander to the French taste in 
fictitious morals, may be thought to have disqualified him 
for popularity But his literary ability has always been 
recognized by competent judges His skill in construc- 
tion was very great , bis cbaracter-drawing, though pure, is 
eminently free from feebleness and commonplace , and of 
one particular situation — the tragical clashing of aristo- 
cratic feeling with modern tendencies — he had an extra- 
ordinary mastery, which he showed without any mere 
repetition, but m many different studies 

SANDED See Nbu-Sandec 

SAND-EEL or Sanl-Latince. The fishes known 
under these names form a small isolated group {Ammo- 
dytvna), distantly related to the cod-fishes Their body is 
of an elongate-cylindrical shape, with the head terminat- 
ing m a long conical snout, the projecting lower jaw form- 
ing the pointed end. A low long dorsal fin, in which no 
distinction between spines aud rays can be observed, 
occupies nearly tbe whole length of the back, and a long 
anal, composed of similar short and delicate rays, com- 
mences immediately behind the vent, which is placed 
about midway between the head and caudal fin. The 
caudal is forked aud the pectorals are short. The total 
absence of ventral fins indicates the burrowing habits of 
these fishes The scales, when present, are very small , 
but generally tbe development of scales has only proceeded 
to the formation of oblique folds of the integuments 
XXL — 33 
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The eyes are lateial and of moderate size ^ the dentition is 
quite rudimentary. 

Sand-eels aie small littoral marine fishes, only one 
specieb attaining a length of 18 inches {Ammodytes lanceo- 
latus) They live in shoals at various depths on a sandy 
bottom, and buiy themselves in the sand on the slightest 
alarm They are able to do this with the greatest ease 
and rapidity whilst the bottom is covered with water 
hlany of those which live close inshore are left by the 
leceding tide buried in the sand, and are then frequently 
dug out from a depth of one oi two feet Other shoals live 
in deeper water , when they aie surprised by fish of prey 
or poi poises, they are frequently driven to the surface in 
such dense masses that numbers of them can be scooped 
out of the water with a bucket or hand-net. In fact, this 
used to be, in the Channel Islands, the common practice 
of the fisheimen to provide themselves with bait Some 
species descend to a depth of 100 fathoms and moie , 
and the greater sand-eel is not rarely taken on the 
mackeiel line far out at sea near the surface Sand-eels 
are very rapacious, destroying a great quantity of fry and 
other small creatures, such as the lancelet {B? cmchiostoma), 
which lives in similar localities. They are excellent eating, 
and are much sought aftei for bait. 

Sand eels are common m all suitable localities of the Hoith 
Atlantic , a species scarcely distinct fioin the European common 
sand-Iaunce oecuis on the Pacific side of IToith Ameiica, another 
on the east coast of South Afiica On the Biitish coasts tliiee 
species aie found — ^the Greatei Sand-Eel {Amtnodytes lanceolatus\ 
distinguished by a tooth-like bicuspid prominence on the vomer , 
the Common Sand-Launcef.^ tobianu^, from fi,ve to seven inches 
long, with unarmed vomer, even dorsal fin, and with the integu- 
ments folded , and the Southern Sand-Launce {A sieuhis), with 
unarmed vomei, smooth skin, and with the margins of the dorsal 
and anal fins undulated The last species is common in the 
Mediterranean, but local farther northwards It has been found 
neai the Slietlands at depths from 80 to 100 fathoms, and is 
geneially distinguished from the common species by the fishermen 
of the Channel Islands, who have a tradition that it appeared 
suddenly on their coasts some fifty yeais ago 

SANDEMANIANS See Glas, vol x p. 637. 

SAKDERSON, Robert (1587-1663), bishop of Lin- 
coln, and one of the worthies celebrated by Izaak Walton, 
was born at Rotherham, Yorkshire, in 1587. He was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of his native town and at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, took orders in 1611, and was 
promoted successively to several benefices. On the recom- 
mendation of Land he was appointed one of the royal 
chaplains ml 631, and as a preacher was a great favourite 
with the king In 1642 Charles created him regius pro- 
fessor of divinity at Oxford, with a canonry of Christ 
Church annexed But the civil war prevented him until 
1646 from entering on the ofiice, and in 1648 he was 
ejected by the visitors whom the parliament had com- 
missioned He recovered these preferments at the Restoia- 
tion, and was promoted to the bishopric of Lincoln, but 
lived only two years to enjoy his new dignities, dying in 
his seventy-sixth year in 1663 His most celebrated work 
is his Gases of Conscience^ delibeiate judgments upon points 
of morality submitted to him. Some of these cases, notably 
that of Sabbath observance, and that of signing the ‘‘ En- 
gagement” to the Commonwealth, weie printed surrepti- 
tiously during his lifetime, though drawn up in answer 
to private spiritual clients, and a collection, gradually 
enlarged in successive editions, was published after his 
death. They are extremely interesting specimens of 
English casuistry, distinguished not less by moral integrity 
than good sense, learning, and close, comprehensive, and 
subtle reasoning His practice as a college lecturer in 
logic is better evidenced by these “cases” than by hia 
Compendium of Logic published in 1615 A complete 
edition of Sanderson’s works was edited by Dr Jacobson m 
1854 (Oxford Press). To this the reader may be referred 
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for his sermons and his occasional tracts on public affairs 
during the troubled peiiod of his middle life and old age 
SAHD-GEOUSE, the name’- by which are commonly 
known the members of a small but remarkable group of 
birds frequenting sandy tracts, and having their feet more 
or less clothed with feathers after the fashion of Grouse 
(vol XI p. 221), to which they were originally thought to 
he closely allied, and the species first described weie by 
the earlier systemalists invariably lef erred to the genus 
Tet^ao Their separation tlierefiom is due to Temminck, 
who made for them a distinct genus which he called 
Pteroclesf and his view, as Lesson tells ns (Ttaite, ji 515), 
was subsequently coiroborated by De Blamville , while in 
1831 Bonaparte {Saggio, p 54) recognized the group as a 
good Family, Pediopliih oi Ptey^ochdce Eurther investiga- 
tion of the osteology and pterylosis of the Sand-Grouse 
revealed still greater diveigence from the normal Gallinse 
(to which the true Grouse belong), as well as several 
curious resemblances to the Pigeons , and in the Zoological 
Society’s Proceedings for 1868 (p 303) Prof Huxley pro- 
posed to regard them, under the name of Pteroclomot phx, 
as forming a group equivalent to the Alectoromorphos, 
and Peruteromorphse, for reasons already briefly stated 
(Ornithology, vol. xviii p 46) f The Pteroclidse consist 
of two genera — Pterocles, with about fifteen species, and 
Sp'rhaptes, with two Of the former, two species inhabit 
Europe, P ai'enai lus, the Sand-Grouse proper, and that 
which is usually called P. alchatct, the Pin-tailed Sand- 
Grouse The European range of the first is practically 
limited to Portugal, Spam, and the southern parts of 
Russia, while the second inhabits also the south of 
France, where it is generally known by its Catalan name 
of “ Gangaf or locally as “ Gi andaidof or, strange to say, 
Podrix d} Angleteire^^ Both species aie also abundant 
in Barbary, and have been believed to extend eastwards 
through Asia to India, in most parts of which country 
they seem to be only win ter- visitants , but in 1880 Herr 
Bogdanow pointed out to the Academy of St Petersbuig 
{Bulletin, xxvii. p 164) a slight difference of coloration 
between eastern and western exam^iles of what bad hith- 
erto passed as P. alchata , and the difference, if found to 
be constant, may require the specific recognition of each, 
while analogy would sugge,st that a similar difference 
might he found in examples of P arenarius India, more- 
over, possesses five other species of Pterocles, of which 
however only one, P fasciahis, is peculiar to Asia, while 
the others inhabit Africa as well, and all the remaining 
species belong to the Ethiopian region — one, P. personatvs, 
being peculiar to Madagascar, and four occurring in or on 
the borders of the Cape Colony 

The genus SynhaiAes, though in general appearance 
resembling Ptet'ocles, has a conformation of foot quite 
unique among birds, the three anterior toes being encased 
in a common “podotheca,” which is clothed to the claws 
with hairy feathers, so as to look much like a fingerless 
glove. The hind toe is wanting. The two species of Syr- 
ilmptes exe S tihetanm — the largest Sand-Grouse known — 
inhabiting the country whence its trivial name is derived, 
and S paradoxus, ranging from Northern China across 
Central Asia to the confines of Europe, which it ocoa - 
^ It seems to have heeii first used liy Latham in 1783 {Synopsis, 
IV p 751) as the direct translation of the name Tetrao arenanus 
given hy Pallas 

® He states that he published tins name in 1809 j but hitherto re- 
search has failed to find it used until 1816 

® Some more recent writers, lecognizing the group as a distinct 
Order, have applied to it the name “ Ptei ocletes,” while another calls 
it SeierochtsB, The former of these words is based on a grammatical 
misconception, while the use of the latter has long since been other- 
wise preoccupied in zoology If there be need to set aside Prof 
Huxley’s teim, Bonaparte’s Pediophih (as above mentioned)' may be 
accepted, and indeed has priority of all otheis, 
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sionally, and in a marvellous manner, invades, as lias been 
already briefly described (Birds, vol iii p 770) ^ Thougb 
its attempts at colonization in tbe extreme west bave 
failed, it would seem to have established itself of late 
years in the neighbourhood of Astrakhan {Ihis, 1882, p 
220) It appears to be the “ Barguerlac ” of Marco Polo 
(ed. Yule, i p 239), and the “Loung-Kio” or “Dragon’s 
Foot,” so unscientifically described by the Abbd Hue 
{Souvemrs d\m Voyage dans la Tartatie^ i p 244), can 
scarcely be anything else than this bud 

Externally all Sand-Giouse piesent an appeaiance so distinctive 
that nobody who has seen one ot them can be in doubt as to any 
of the lest Then plumage assimilates in geiieial colour to that 
of the ground they fiegueiit, being above of a dull ochieous hue, 
moie 01 less baned oi mottled by daiker shades, while beneath it 
is frequently varied by belts of deep brown intensifying into black 
Lighter tints are, however, exhibited by some species, — ^the diab 
merging into a pale giey, the buff brightening into a lively orange, 
and stieaks oi edgings of an almost pure white lelieve the pre- 
vailing sandy or fawn-coloured hues that especially characterize 
the group. The sexes seem always to differ in pjlumage, that of 
the male being the brightest and most diversified The expression 
is decidedly Dove-like, and so is the form of the body, the long 
wings contributing also to that effect, so that among Anglo-Indians 
these birds aie commonly known as “ Bock- Pigeons ” The long 
wings, the outeimost primary of which in Syrr^ajites has its shaft 
produced into an attenuated filament, are in all the species worked 
by exceedingly powerful muscles, and in several forms the middle 
lectiices aie likewise piotiacted and pointed, so as to give to their 
weaiers the name of Pm-tailed Sand-Grouse ® The nest is a 
shallow hole in the sand Three seems to be the regular comple- 
ment of eggs laid in each nest, but there are writers who declare 
(most likdy in enoi) that the full number in some species is four. 
These eggs are of peculiai shape, being almost cylindiical m the 
middle and nearly alike at each end, and are of a pale earthy 
colour, spotted, blotched, or marbled with darker shades, the 
markings being of two kinds, one superficial and the other moie 
deeply seated in the shell The young are hatched fully clothed 
in down {P 2 S 1866, pi ix fig. 2), and though not very active 
would appear to be capable of locomotion soon after birth 
Moiphologically generalized as the Sand-Grouse undoubtedly are, 
no one can contest the extreme specialization of many of their 
features, and thus they form one of the most instructive gioups of 
birds with which ornithologists are acquainted The remains of 
an extinct species of Pteiodcs, P sepultiis, intermediate apparently 
between P alchata &Q.6. P guttwalis, have been recognized in the 
Miocene caves of the Allier by Prof A Milne-ldwards \Ois foss. 
de la Prance, p 294, pi. elxi figs 1-9) , and, in addition to the 
other authorities on this very interesting group of birds already 
cited, reference may be made to Mr Elliot’s “Study” of the Family 
{P Z S , 1878, pp 233-264) and Di Gadow, “ On certain points m 
the Anatomy of Pterocles^' {opt ait , 1882, pp. 312-332) (AN) 
SANDHURST, a city of Victoria, Australia, m the 
county of Bendigo, is situated in 36° 46' S lat and 
144° 17' E. long, at a lieiglit of 758 feet above the sea, 
on Bendigo Creek (a sub-tributary of tbe Murray), lOOf 
miles nortb-nortb-west of Melbourne by tbe railway to 
Ecbnca Built on an exhausted part of old goldfields of 
Bendigo (1851), and long better known by that name, 
Sandhurst, which became a municipality in 1856, a 
borough in 1863, and a city in 1871, has been gradually 
working itself clear of the irregularity and disorder 
characteristic of abandoned mines and quartz-crushing 
enterprises Pall Mall, the principal street, consists of 
good houses of two and three stories ; and, besides banks, 
insurance offices, hotels, and churches (many of which are 

^ Some slight additions to and conections of that account may here 
be given A sixth example is stated {Ibis, 1871, p. 223) to have been 
killed in Europe m 1869, namely, at Peipignan in Prance One is 
believed to have been obtained at or near Archangel {Ibis, 1873, p. 66), 
but the report of one m Sicily proves to have been a mistake, and 
Rimim, on the Adriatic, remains the most southern Italian locality 
reached in 1863 Since 1872 a male obtained near Modena in May 
1876 {Ibis, 1881, p 206), and a pair, one of which was shewn to the 
writer, in the county of Kildare in Ii eland, the following October 
{Zoologist, 1877, p 24), are all that are known to have occurred m 
Western Europe. 

® These weie separated by Bonaparte {Gomptes Itendus, xhi. p 880) 
as a distinct genus, Pt&roclmus, which later authors have justly seen no 
reason to adopt 
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substantial buildings), there are in Sandhurst Govern- 
ment and municipal offices, a hospital, a benevolent 
asylum, a mechanics’ institute and school of mines, a 
theatre, and several halls Puosalind Park, opposite PaU 
Mall, the Camp Reserve, and the Botanical Gardens are 
the principal pleasure grounds A good supply of water 
has been secured by the construction of five large reser- 
voirs capable of storing in the aggiegate upwards of 
622,600,000 gallons Besides gold-mimng, which m the 
Sandbuist distiict employs 6800 miners, the local indus- 
tries are brewing, iron-casting, coach-bmlding, the working 
ot hrieks and tiles and earthenware, and tanning. The 
population of the city (which is divided into three wards 
— Sutton, Darling, and Barkly) was 28,662 m 1881. The 
value of rateable property is .£1,663,910. 

SAN DIEGO, a city and port of entry of the United 
States, chief town of San Diego county, California, 15 
miles north of the Mexican frontier It has a land-locked 
haihonr 5|- miles long and next to San Francisco the best 
on the Pacific coast of the States, is the selected terminus 
of the Texas and Pacific Railroad, and has recently become 
a fashionable winter resort owing to the remarkable steadi- 
ness of Its winter climate (mean annual temperature 62°) 
San Diego was founded by Roman Catholic missionaries 
in 1769. In 1880 it had only 2637 inhabitants, but they 
have since increased to upwards of 5000. In the county is 
a lake of boiling mud half a mile long by 500 yards wide. 

SAN DOMINGO, or Santo Domingo See Hayti, 

SANDOMIR, or Sedomieez, a town of Russian Poland, 
in the province of Radom, is one of the oldest towns of 
Poland, being mentioned in annals as early as 1079 , from 
1139 to 1332 it was the chief town of the principahty 
Under Casimir III, it received extensive privileges and 
reached a high degree of prosperity and strength. In 
1429 it was the seat of a congress for the establishment of 
peace with Lithuania, and m 1570 the well-known “Con- 
sensus Sandominensis ” was held there for uniting the 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Moravian Brethren. Subse- 
quent wars, and especially the Swedish^ ruined the town 
still more than numerous conflagrations, and in the second 
part of the 18th century it had only 2060 inhabitants It 
IS now a quite unimportant place, but retains a few remark- 
able monuments of its past The beautiful cathedral, rising 
on a high hiH above the Vistula, and facing the plains of 
Galicia, was built between 1120 and 1191 , it was rebuilt 
in stone in 1360, and is thus one of the oldest monuments 
of old Pohsh architecture. The churches of St Paul and 
St James are fine relics of the 13th century In 1881 the 
population was 6265, or, including the suburbs, 14,710 

SANDOWAY, a district in the south of the Arakan 
division of British Burmah, ceded to the British by treaty 
in 1826, embracing an area of 3667 square miles, and 
bounded on the north by the Ma-i river, on the west by the 
Bay of Bengal, on the east by the Arakan Mountains, and 
on the south by the Khwa river The whole face of the 
country is mountainous, the Arakan range sending out 
spurs which reach down to the coast. Some of the peaks 
in the north attain an elevation of over 4000 feet Not 
more than one-eighteenth part of the surface can be called 
plain , and, except there, where rice cultivation is earned 
on, and on the hiU-sides, where clearings are made for 
tmngya or nomadic cultivation, the country is covered with 
dense forest. There is nothing in the district that can he 
called a nver, the streams draining it being but mountain 
torrents to within a few miles of the coast , the mouth of 
the Khwa forms a good anchorage for vessels of from 9 to 
10 feet draught. So far as is known of the geology of the 
district, the rocks in the Yoma range aud^ its spurs are 
metamorphic, and comprise clay, slates, ironstone, and in- 
durated sandstone , towards the south, ironstone, trap, and 
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rocts of basaltic character are cotnmoii , veins of steatite 
and white fibrous quartz are also found in the district. 

Only 135 square miles of the total area are cultivable, and of these 
but 75 are cultivated The chief crops are nee, sesamum, tobacco, 
cotton, sugar-cane, dham palms, and yams The revenue m 1883-84 
was £13,978, the land tax realizing £6749 of that amount This 
mountainous and forest- clad country, with such a small cultivable 
area, is sparsely inhabited, the population as returned by the census 
of 1881 being only 64,010 (males 32,706, females 31,304), of this 
number 66 , 458 were Buddhists There are no towns with a popula- 
tion exceeding 2000 Sandoway, the chief town and headquaiters, 
on the river of the same name, in 18° 27' 35" N lat and 94° 24' 36" 
E. long , IS a very ancient town, and is said to have been at one tune 
the capital of a kingdom, or more probably of a petly chieftainship 
SAKDPIPER (Germ B(md'pfaftr\ according to 
WiUughby in 1676 the name given by Yorkshiremen to 
the bird now most popularly known in England as the 
" Summer-Snipe,” — the T7%nga hypohucos of Linnaeus and 
the Tota%'us, Actitis, or Tnng aides hypoleuaus of later 
writers, — but probably even in Willughby’s time of much 
wider signification, as for more than a century it has 
certainly been applied to nearly all the smaller kinds of 
the group termed by modern ornithologists Limtcolse, 
which are not Ploteus (vol xix. p. 227), or Snipes 
( g V ), but may be said to be intermediate between them, 
Placed by most systematists in the family Scolopcuiidse, the 
birds commonly called Sandpipers seem, to form three 
sections, which have been often regarded as Subfamihes — 
Totawmsi, Tnngiim, and Phalm apodvnis, the last indeed in 
some classifications taking the higher rank of a Family — 
Phodaropodidx This section comprehends three species 
only, known as Phalaropes or swimming Sandpipers, which 
are at once distinguished by the membranes that fringe 
their toes, in two of the species forming marginal lobes, ^ 
and by the character of their lower plumage, which is as 
close as that of a Duck, and is obviously connected with 
their natatory habits. The distinctions between Totaninse 
and Tnngmm, though believed to be real, are not so 
easily drawn, and space is wanting here to describe them 
minutely The most obvious may be said to he in the 
acute or blunt form of the tip of the bill (with which is 
associated a less or greater development of the sensitive 
nerves ruumng almost if not quite to its extremity, and 
therefore greatly induencing the mode of feeding) and in 
the style of plumage — the Tiinginsi, with blunt and 
flexible bills, mostly assuming a summer-dress in which 
some tint of chestnut or reddish-brown is very prevalent, 
while the Totamnss, with acute and stiffer bills, display no 
such lively colours. Furthermore, the Tring%7ise^ except 
when actually breeding, frequent the sea-shore much more 
than do the Toianmss, ^ To the latter belong the Gxben- 
SHANK (vol xi p 173) and Eeiishank (vol xx. p 317), 
as weE as the Common Sandpiper of English books, the 
“ Summer-Snipe ” above-mentioned, a bird hardly exceed- 
ing a Skylark in size, and of very general distribution 
throughout the British Islands, but chiefly frequenting 
dear streams, especially those with a gravelly or rocky 
bottom, and most generally breeding on the beds of sand 
or shingle on their banks. It usually makes its appearance 
in May, and from thence during the summer-months may 
be seen in pairs skimming gracefully over the water from 
one bend of the stream to another, uttering occasionally a 

^ These are Phalarcrpus Jitlwwmis and P, (or Lohpes) hyperhoreus, 
and on that account were thought by some of the older writers to be 
allied to the Coots (vol vi. p. 341). The third species la P, (or 
Steganopus) wilsom All are natives of the higher parts of the northern 
lieniisphere, and the last is especially American, though perhaps a 
straggler to Europe. 

® There are unfortunately no English words adequate to expiess 
these two sectioia By some British wnteis the Tringinas have been 
indicated as “Stints,” a term cognate with Stunt and wholly inapplic- 
able to many of them, while leoent American writers restrict to them 
the name of “Sandpiper,” and call the Tolamnis, to which that name 
18 especially appiopnate, “ WiHets.” 


shrill but plaintive whistle, or running nimbly along the 
marg in , the mouse-coloured plumage of its back and wings 
malring indeed but little show, though the pure white of 
its lower parts often renders it conspicuous The nest, m 
which four eggs are laid with their pointed ends meeting 
in its centre (as is usual among Limicolme birds), is seldom 
far from the water’s edge, and the eggs, as well as the 
newly-hatched and down-covered young, so closely resemble 
the surrounding pebbles that it takes a sharp eye to 
discriminate them Later in the season family-parties may 
be seen about the larger waters, whence, as autumn 
advances, they depart for their winter-quarters The 
Common Sandpiper is found over the greater pait of the 
Old World In summer it is the most abundant bird of 
its kmd in the extreme north of Europe, and it extends 
across Asia to Japan In winter it makes its way to 
India, Australia, and the Cape of Good Hope. In America 
its place is taken by a closely kindred species, which is said 
to have also occurred in England — T inacularius, the 
“Peetweet,” or Spotted Sandpiper, so called fiom its usual 
cry, or from the almost circular marks which spot its lower 
plumage In habits it is very similar to its congener of 
tbe Old "World, and in wintei it migrates to the AntiUes 
and to Central and South America. Of other Potamnse, 
one of the most remarkable is that to which the inappio- 
priate name of Green Sandpiper has been assigned, the 
Toiames or Relodromas ockiopus of ornithologists, which 
most curiously differs (so far as is known) from all others 
of the group both in its osteology ® and mode of nidifica- 
tion, the hen laying her eggs in the deserted nests of other 
birds, — ^Jays, Thrushes, or Pigeons, — but nearly always 
at some height (from 3 to 30 feet) from the ground 
(Proc. Zool Society, 1863, pp 529-532) This species 
occurs in England the whole year round, and is pre- 
sumed to have bred here, though the fact has never 
been satisfactorily proved, and our knowledge of its eiratic 
habits comes from naturalists m Pomerania and Sweden ; 
yet in the breeding-season, even in England, the cock-bird 
has been seen to rise high in air and perform a variety of 
evolutions on the wing, all the while piping what, without 
any violence of language, may be called a song This 
Sandpiper is characterized by its dark upper plumage, 
which contrasts strongly with the white of the lower part 
of the back and gives the bmd as it files away from its dis- 
turber much the look of a very large House-Martin The 
so-called Wood-Sandpiper, T glareoh, which, though much 
less common, is known to have bred in. England, has a 
considerable resemblance to tbe species last mentioned, 
but can at once be distinguished, and often as it files, by 
the feathers of tbe axillary plume being white barred with 
greyish-black, while in tbe Green Sandpiper they are 
greyish-black barred with white. It is an abundant bird 
in most parts of northern Europe, migrating m winter 
very far to the southward. 

Of the section Trmqmss the best known are the Knot 
(vol. xiT p. 129) and the Dunhn, T alpina The latter, 
often also called Ox-bird, Plover’s-Page, Purre, and Stint, — 
names which it shares with some other species, — not only 
breeds commonly on many of the elevated moors of Britain, 
hut in autumn resorts in countless flocks to the shores, where 
indeed a few may be seen at almost any time of year In 
seasonal diversity of plumage it is scarcely excelled by any 
bird of its kind, being m winter of a nearly uniform ash- 
grey above and white beneath, while in summer the 
feathers of the back are black, with doep rust-coloured 
edges, and a broad black belt occupies the breast. The 

* It possesses only a single pair of posterior “cmarginations” on its 
sternuin, m tins respect resembling the Eurr {mpra, p, 64) Among 
the Plovbes(vci1 xix p 227) and Snipes (^.d.) other similarly ex- 
ceptional cases may be found 
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Dunlin varies considerably in size, and to some extent 
according to locality, examples from Nortb. America being 
almost always recognizable from their greater bulk, while 
in Europe, besides the ordinary form, there appears to be 
a smaller race which has received the name of T schmn, 
but no other difference is perceptible In the breeding- 
season, while performing the amatory flights in which hke 
all Sandpipers he indulges, the male Dunlin utters a most 
peculiar and far-sounding whistle, quite impossible to 
syllable, and somewhat resembling the continued ringing 
of a high-toned but yet musical bell Nest to the Dunlin 
and Knot the commonest British Tringimz are the Sander- 
ling, Qal%dT%% arenana (to be distinguished from every 
■other bird of the group by wanting a hind toe), the Purple 
Sandpiper, T. striata or mantima, the Curlew-Sandpiper, 
T suhar quota, and the Little and Temmmck’s Stints, T. 
•minuta and T tey/vminch,, but want of space forbids more 
than the record of their names , and for the same reason 
no notice can here be taken of the many other species, 
chiefly American,! belonging to this group Two other 
birds, however, must be mentioned These are the 
Broad-bdJed Sandpiper, T platyrJiyncha, of the Old 
■World, which seems to be more Snipe-hke than any that 
are usually kept in this section, and the marvellous 
Spoon-billed Sandpiper, JEunnoihynchus pygmsms, whose 
true home has still to be discovered, according to the 
experience of Baron Nordenskjold in the memorable 
voyage of the ‘‘ Yega ” (-A- n ) 

SANDBOCOTTUS (Chandeagupta), founder of the 
Maurya kingdom in India See India, vol xii p 787, and 
Persia, vol xviii p 586 

SANDUSKY, a city of the United States, the capital 
of Erie county, Ohio, lies at the mouth of Sandusky river, 
210 miles by rail north-east of Cincinnati, and is hand- 
somely built of limestone from the subjacent strata on 
ground rising gradually from the shore of Lake Erie The 
court-house and the high school are both of considerable 
architectural note Besides being the centre of a great 
vine-growing district, Sandusky has the largest freshwater 
£sh market in the United States, is the seat of the State 
fish-hatchery (which annually puts about 3,000,000 young 
whitefish into the lake), and has attained a reputation for 
the manufacture of such wooden articles as handles, spokes, 
■“bent work” for carnages, carpenters’ tools, Szc The city 
is coextensive with Portland township Its population was 
13,000 in 1870 and 15,838 in 1880 

SANDWICH, an English borough, market-town, and 
Cinque Port, is situated in the east of Kent, opposite the 
Downs, on a branch of the South-Eastern Eailway, and on 
the Stour, 2 miles from the sea, 12 miles east of Canter- 
bury, and 4: north-west of Deal. The streets are narrow and 
the houses irregularly built The old line of the walls on 
the land side is marked by a public walk The Fishers’ 
Cate and a gateway called the Barbican are interesting , 
but the four principal gates were pulled down m the last 
century St Clement’s church has a fine Norman central 
tower, and St Peter’s, said to date from the reign of King 
John, has interesting mediaeval monuments The grammar 
school founded by Sir Roger Man wood in 1664 is now in 
abeyance. There are three ancient hospitals, St Bar- 
tholomew’s has a fine Early English chapel of the 12th 

! A “Monograph of the Tnngesa of Noith America” hyProf Cones 
was published in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy for 
1861 (pp. 190-205), but is of course tow out of date. Schlegel’s 
list of ‘ ' Scolopaces ” in the Musimi des Pays-Bas is the best general 
description we have, but that is only a few years later (1864), and 
requires much modification to be put on a level with the knowledge 
of the present day The very rare Trmga leucoptera of the older 
systematists, figured by Latham {Synopsis, pi. 82), the type of the 
genus Prosoboma of Bonaparte, seems to be really a EaUine form 
(Compies Jiendvs, xm. p. 562 and xlm. p. 598). 
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centuiy Until the beginning of the 16th century Sand- 
wich was of considerable importance as a port, but after 
the filling up of the harbour with sand about the begin- 
ning of the 16th century it fell into decay. The principal 
industries of the town are market-gardening, tannmg, 
wool-sorting, and brewing Coal, timber, and iron are 
imported Sandwich returned two members to parliament 
till 1880, and w'as merged lu the St Augustine’s division 
of the county m 1885. The parliamentary borough, which 
included Deal and Walmer (area 2684 acres), had in 1881 
a population of 16,665, while that of the municipal 
borough (area 706 acres) was 2846. 

In the Norman survey Sandwich, is described as a boro'Ugh It 
rose into importance on the decline of the Poitus Riitwpensis, its 
name denoting the situation on the sands The Danes frequently 
attacked it in the 10th and 11th centmies, and it was repeatedly 
plundered by the French m the 15th century It was fortified by 
Edward YI Sandwich was incorporated by Edward the Confessor, 
and leceived its last charter from Charles II 

SANDWICH, Edward Montagu, Earl oe (1625- 
1672), general and admiral, was the son of Sir Sidney 
Montagu, youngest brother of Edward Lord Montagu of 
Boughton, and was born 27th July 1625 In August 
1643 he raised a regimeut iu the service of the Parhament, 
with which he specially distinguished himself at Marston 
Moor, Naseby, and the siege of Bristol He was a 
member of the “Little Parliament” (1653), and one of 
the committee for regulating the customs. In November 
he was elected to the council of state In the first Pro- 
tectorate parliament he sat for Huntingdonshire In 
January 1656 he succeeded Penn as admiral, and he was 
associated with Blake in his expedition to the Mediter- 
ranean in the same year After the treaty with France 
against Spam in 1657 he held command of the fleet sent 
to prevent the relief of the three coast towns — Gravehnes, 
Mardike, and Dunkirk- — besieged by the French, and was 
successful m defeating an attempt by a great Spanish 
force to retake Mardike After the death of Cromwell 
he was sent with a fleet to the North Sea to enter into 
negotiations with the Northern powers, but, communi- 
cations having been opened with him on behalf of 
Charles II , he returned to England only to find that the 
conspiracy of Sir George Booth had miscarried, where- 
upon, after a lame explanation, he was dismissed from his 
command At the Restoration, having commanded the 
fleet which conveyed the king to England, he was made 
Knight of the Garter, and soon afterwards elevated to the 
peerage as Baron Montagu of St Neots, Viscount Hin- 
chmbroke, and Earl of Sandwich During the war with 
the Dutch in 1664-65 he commanded the Blue squadron 
under the duke of York, and specially distinguished him- 
self in the great battle of 3d June 1665. After his return 
to England he was sent to negotiate a peace between 
Spain and Portugal, and also a treaty of commerce with 
Spain On a rene'wal of the war lu 1672 he again com- 
manded the Blue squadron under the duke of York, and 
durmg the fight in Southwold Bay, on the 28th May, his 
ship, the Royal James, was set on fire by the Dutch, when 
he leaped overboard and was drowned. His body was 
found a fortnight afterwards, and was interred in Henry 
VII 's Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

Lord Sandwich’s tianslation of a Spanish woik on the Art of 
Metals by Alvaro Alonso Barba (1640) appeared in 1674. Several 
of his letters during the Spanish negotiations have been published 
in Arlington’s Letters, and vaiious letters to him by Cromwell will 
be found in Carlyle’s Oromwell See also Original Letters and 
Negotiations of Sir Richard Fanshawe, the Earl of Sandwich, the 
Earl of Sunderland, and Sir William Qodolphin, wheiem Evo&rse 
Matters between the Three Crowns of England, Spam, and Portugal 
from 1603 to 1678 are set in a clear light 

SANDWICH, John Montagu, Fourth Earl or 
[ (1718-1792), was born 3d November 1718, and succeeded 
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Ms grandfather in the earldom, 20tli October 1729 He 
was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which he entered in 1 73 5 After a voyage round the Medi- 
terranean, he returned to England and began to take an 
active interest in politics as a supporter of Sir Bobert 
'Walpole A clear and ' lucid rathei than a brilliant 
debater, bis style of address always won the attention of 
his audience, and his accurate knowledge secured their 
respect The high opinion the Government entei tamed 
of his judgment and his diplomatic abilities was evidenced 
by his appointment in 1746 as plenipotentiary to the 
congress at Breda, which was continued till peace was 
negotiated at Aix-la-Ghapelle in 1748. On his return he 
became first loid of the admiralty, retaining the post 
until June 1751. He held the same office from 1763 to 
1765, and again from 1771 till the dissolution of Lord 
Horth’s administration in 1782. He died 30th Apiil 
1792 His Voyage Round ihe Mediterranean was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1799, accompanied with a memoir 

SANDWICH ISLANDS See Hawaiian Islaotds 

SANDYS, Geokge (1577-1644), famous in the reighs 
of James I. and Charles I as a traveller and a metrical 
translator. He w-as born in 1577, the youngest son of an 
archbishop of York, studied at St Maiy Hall, Oxford, and 
afterwards piobabiy at Coipns Chiisti, and began his travels 
in 1610 The record of them was a substantial contribu- 
tion to geography and ethnology, written in a style always 
interesting and often eloquent, interspersed with veisified 
scraps of quotations from classical authors He travelled 
from Venice to Constantinople, thence to Egypt, thence 
by way of Mount Sinai to Palestine, and back to Venice 
by way of Cyprus, Sicily, Naples, and Borne Later on 
in his hfe he published translations of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, the first book of the JEnetd, and various books of 
Scripture His verse was praised by Dryden, and de- 
servedly so, for it has vitality as well as a clearly marked 
rhythm He died in 1644 Selections from his poetry 
weie published by the Bev H J Todd in 1839. 

SAH EEBNANDO, formerly Isla de Leon, a fortified 
city of Spain, in the province of Cadiz, near the head of 
the inner bay, and 9^ miles by rail from the city of Cadiz 
(see vol, IV p. 627), is a modern town with straight and 
level streets, two churches, two hospitals, several barracks, 
and a school of navigation, with an observatory It has 
considerable tiade in the salt produced m the neighbouring 
“salinas” The population within the municipal limits 
(which include the “ poblacion” of San Carlos and the naval 
arsenal of La Carraca) was returned as 26,346 in 1877. 

SAN FBANCISCO, a city of the United States, the 
largest commercial city of California and of the Pacific 
coast, IS situated in 37° 47' 22" 55 N. lat and 122“ 25' 
40" 76 W long., on the end of a peninsula which has the 
Pacific Ocean on one side and the Bay of San Francisco on 
the other. The width of this tongue of land within the 
city limits is about 6 miles, and its whole length about 26 
The original site of San Francisco was so uninviting that 
many of the pioneers doubted if a place of much importance 
could ever spring up there. The hills (Bussian Hill, 360 
feet, Telegrajih Hill, 294 feet, and a number of others, 
ranging from 75 to 120 feet) were barren and precipitous, 
and the interspaces, especially on the westerly side, were 
made up largely of shifting sand-dunes , on the east side, 
however, the land sloped gently towards the bay, and there 
was the further advantage of a small cove extending inland 
nearly to the present line of Montgomery Street. This cove 
has since been filled up and built over. After an attempt 
to found the commercial metropolis at Benicia, 30 miles 
north on the Straits of Carquinez, it was evident that no 
other place within easy distance from the ocean possessed 
so many advantages for the site of a city as this barren 


peninsula The Bay of San Francisco is reached from the 
ocean through the Golden Gate, a stiait about 5 miles 
long and averaging 1 mile in width, with a depth of 30 
feet on the bar at the entrance and fiom 60 to 100 feet 
within The bay, which extends past the city in a south- 
south-east direction for about 40 miles, is about seven 
miles wide in front of the city, while its greatest width is 
12 Connected with the Bay of San Francisco on the 
north by a strait 3 miles wide is San Pablo Bay, about 10 
miles in length and the same in bieadtb, having at its 
extreme northerly end Mare Island, the site of the navy 
yard This bay, again, is connected by the Straits of 
Carquinez with Suisun Bay, 8 miles long and 4 wide 
The total length of these bays and connecting stiaits is 65 
miles This great inland water, sheltered and for the most 
part navigable by the largest ciaft, receives the two great 



rivers of California, the Sacramento and the San Joaquin. 
In the Bay of San Francisco are Alcatraz Island (30 acres), 
strongly fortified , Angel Island (800 acres), fortified, and 
Yerba Buena, or Goat Island (about 300 acres) 

The presidio or fortified settlement of San Francisco 
was founded on 17tli September 1776, and the mission 
(San Francisco de los Dolores) in the following October. 
In 1830 the populanon of the presidio consisted of about 
fifty Spanish soldiers and officers •, these added to the 
number at the mission made an aggregate population of 
about 200 Beechy, who visited the harbour and presidio 
in 1826, has left the following description- — 

“The governor’s abode was m a corner of the presidio, and formed 
one end of a row of which the other was occupied by a chapel , the 
opposite side was broken down, and little better than a heap of 
rubbish and hones, on which jackals, dogs, and vultures were con- 
stantly preying The other two sides of the quadrangle contained 
stone houses, aitificers’ shops, and the jail, all built m the humblest 
style with badly burned bricks and roofedwith tiles The chapel and 
the Government house were distinguished by being whitewashed ” 
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The pre&idio enclosure was about 300 yards square west, a distance of 3 miles or more. The more important 
In 1831, 'nhen it was secularized and began to be known streets are paved for the most part with cobble stones and 
by the secular name of Yerba Buena, the mission Doloies basalt blocks, but asphalt on a stone or concrete foimda- 
liad a population of 500 In the summei of 1846 an tion has begun to be used Among the public buildings 
American man-of-war took possession of the place In the and institutions of San Francisco are the mint, appraisers^ 
early part of 1849 the inhabitants numbeied about 2000, stores, subtreasury, custom-house, merchants’ exchange, 
and the embryo city had already come to be known by its stock exchange, city-hall, industrial school, house of correc- 
futuie name of San Francisco In consequence of the dis- tion, almshouse, Masonic Temple, new Oddfellows’ building, 
coveiy of gold in California a stiong diift of population safe deposit, and seven theatres and opera-houses The 
set in towards the placei mines, and at the end of 1849 Palace Hotel cost $3,250,000, and can accommodate 1200 
there weie 20,000 people in the city The hrst legislature guests The city has eleven public squares Its greatest 
of CahfornLa granted a charter to San Francisco on 1st May attiaction is the Golden Gate Park of 1050 acres, 3 miles 
1850 Piior to that date the government of the pueblo long and half a mile wide, having the ocean for its extreme 
had been admin isteied by an alcalde The pueblo grant westerly boundary The greater part of this area was for- 
originally made by the king of Spain contained four square meily a shifting sand-dune An extensive glass-house in 
(Spanish) leagues of land , this grant was subsequently a central position is filled with the rarest tropical and semi- 
confirmed to San Fran- 
cisco by an Act of Con- 
gress. The jurisdiction 
of the municipality ex- 
tends over the islands in 
the bay The aiea in- 
cluded in the limits of the 
city exceeds the original 
four square leagues con- 
siderably, including what 
were originally denomi- 
nated “ swamp and over- 
flowed lands” (see Dwi- 
nelle’s Colonial Jffisto? y) 

In the first stages of 
its history the buildings 
of the city were chiefly 
of wood, — ^m many cases 
the frames and coverings 
having been brought from 
the Atlantic States round 
Cape Horn in sailing 
vessels. Within a few 
months of the establish- 
ment of municipal govern- 
ment the city suflered 
severely on more than 
one occasion from fire. 

The fire of 4th May 1850 
destroyed property to 
the value of about 
$3,000,000; another in 
the following month was 
still more destructive 
($4,000,000) , and the 
damage resulting from a 
third m September was 
estimated at $500,000 

These occurrences natuially led to .the employment of more tropical plants and shrubs ; a large part of the area is 
substantial building material in some cases, granite being planted with forest trees, or is laid down in grass ; the 
imported from China for some buildings, and iron and walks and drives are well planned and well kept 
brick being used to a considerable extent on others , but San Francisco is traversed in various directions by 
to this day nearly all the private dwellings of the city are horse railroads, which extend from the water front to the 
of wood Since 1850, however, the damage from fire in suburbs There are also 50 miles of wire cable roads, 
the portion of the city occupied by private houses has which are yearly increasing. These cable tramways 
been remarkably small, — ^partly because of the use of red- extend 2 miles on Clay Street, overcoming an elevation 
wood instead of pine. . In the business houses erected of 120 feet. The cost of their construction and equip- 
recently the increase of solidity and costliness has been meat has ranged from $100,000 to $125,000 per mile, 
very marked The speed is usually about 5 miles an hour Sau Fran- 

Throughout a considerable part of the city the streets cisco is the terminus of two continental railways, viz , the 
are laid out m rectangular form, and nowhere with any Union and Central Pacific and the Southern Pacific ; 
reference to the natural elevations. The most important while a third, the Atlantic and Pacific, enters the city over 
business thoroughfare is Market Street, exteuding from a leased line from Mohave Two narrow-gauge lines and 
the water front at the ferry landings to the hiUs on the one broad-gauge, each less than a hundred miles long, to 
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important points in the State, are connected mtli the city 
by means of femes 

The population of San Francisco, as shown by the 
census returns, was 34,000 in 1850, in 1860, 56,802, 
in 1870, 149,473 , and in 1880, 233,969 (132,608 males, 
101,351 females) , in 1885 it was estimated, on the basis 
of the school census, at 275,000 (Chinese, 30,000) At 
the last presidential election (1884) the total vote cast in 
the city was 50,167, the total foreign vote being 25,254, 
of these 12,837 were British (10,206 of them Irish) and 
7052 Germans Of the 90,468 children in the city under 
seventeen reported for the fiscal year 1884-85, 50,973 
had foreigu-born parents, and 15,460 more had one parent 
of foreign origin In social customs, trade usages, amuse- 
ments, and rehgious observances, the large foreign popu- 
lation of San Francisco contributes materially to the 
formation of its liberal and cosmopolitan character 

Administration, <Lc — In July 1856 the city and county, which 
until then had maintained sepaiategoveiiinients, were consolidated 
in one organization The government is admimsteied by a mayor 
and a hoaid of twelve supervisors, with the usual officers common 
to municipal and county organizations There is also a superior 
court having twelve departments, with one judge for each, a police 
court, and justices’ eoiiits The supreme coiut of the State holds 
a number of terms each year in San Fiancisco The U S district 
and ciicuit couits also hold leguki terms m the city There is a 
well-oigamzed and efficient police foice of 400 men On 1st July 
1884 the fire department had 315 men The city is supplied with 
gas by two companies Watei is supplied by the Spring Valley 
Company, principally iiom San Mateo county The watei is 
brought in three hues of wiought-iiou pipe, the laigest, which 
connects the Crystal Springs leservou with the city, is 44 inches 
in diametei and 23 miles iii length The daily consumption of 
water is about 18,000,000 gallons The company is able to supply 
26,000,000 gallons daily 

Finance — The assessment loll of peisonal pioperty in 1885 
showed a value of $56,634,860, — that of leal estate and inipiove- 
meuts being retuined at $171,433,126 The actual value is not 
less than $350, 000, 000 The debt of the municipality is 3J million 
dollais Tlieie me twelve ineoiporated commeicial or discount 
banks, with an aggregate paid-up capital of $21,047,965, and a 
surplus (1st July 1885) of $8,945,647 The total assets aie set 
down at $50,891,972 Theie aio also a numbei of private banks 
Theie aio eight savings banks, all but one of these Laving some 
paid-up capital, the aggregate of which is $1,651,200 These 
lianks on the 1st of July 1885 held deposits to the amount of 
$52,577,746 , they had also a surplus beyond the paid-up caiutal 
of $2,067,209. The banka having a siibscubed and paid-up capital 
pay regular dividends on the entiie amount of nominal capital and 
about 4^ pel cent per annum to depositors 

Commerce — ^Tlio exports by water foi the fiscal yeai 1884-85 
amounted to $37,170,800, and the imports to $37,171,100 , the 
items of import and ovpoi t by rail bung the total up to $80,000,000 
The duties collected on imports were $6,610,400 The treasure 
shipped amounted to $17,640,000 , and the expoits of quick&ilvei 
were 14,900 flasks, valued at $438,800 The leceipts of treasure 
fiom all piodiictive souices west of the Missouri, including Mexico, 
leached a total of $40,253,635, and the coinage at the mint in San 
Francisco was of the value of $23,750,000, with an addition of 
$1,500,000 on foreign account The sailing ships enteiing the 
port numbered 619 (604,200 tons) ; the steameis were 225 Among 
the impoits were— coffee, 19,505,800 lb, sugai, 162,374,870 lb, 
coal, 900,000 tons, lumber, 297,234,000 feet (92,754,000 feet red- 
wood, 177,305,000 feel pine, the leinainder miscellaneous) The 
expoits of wheat wore 1,001,900 tons, valued at $26,791,500 ; this 
(quantity was exported in 366 ships, the heights to Eiiiopo ranging 
from 26s to 4Ss 6d. per ton Butish non sailing vessels have the 
preference foi wheat exportation, and obtain the highest lates. A 
much laiger class of vessels is employed in this trade than foimerly, 
the cargoes now averaging about 3000 tons There are regular 
steamship lines connecting San Francisco with Mexican, Oential 
American, Australian, Hawaiian, Japanese, and Chinese ports, 
and with the chief poit of British Columbia The Pacific IVlialing 
Company owns five or six ships, principally steameis, employed in 
tlio Arctic whale fisheiy The same company has also extensive 
works for lefinmg the oil in San Francisco There is one stone 
dry dock admitting vessels of 6000 tons, and two or moie floating 
docks which can take on vessels from 600 to 800 tons burthen. A 
sea-wall is in jirocess of construction by State authority round the 
deep-water front to prevent the shoaling of the water in the slips 
resulting in part fiom the gradual waging down of debris from 
the hills and steep slopes of the city 
Manufactures — For many years maniifactuios made slow pro- 
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gress The city w'as i emote fiom the great centres of population, 
and labour was veiy costly But these disadvantages have been 
gradually overcome In 1875 there were 18,000 peisons employed 
in manufactuimg establishments, and the value produced was 
$40,000,000 In 1885 38,919 peisons weie so employed, and the 
estimated value foi the business year ending 1st July was 
$86,417,200 Subjoined aie some of the leading manufactures, 
with the numbei of persons employed and the annual value of 
then production — bags, 300, $1,500,000, boots and shoes, 3500, 
$5,300,000, cigai -boxes, 260, $5,000,000 , wooden boxes, 350, 
$1,000,000 , brass-foundries, 350, $535,000 , breweries, 450, 
$2,450,000 , cigars, 8000, $4,850,000 , clothing, 1900, $3,750,000 , 
coffee and spices, $900,000, cordage and ropes, 150, $600,000, 
crackers, 150, $620,000 , diy docks (stone), 6, $675,000 , flom, 175, 
$2,230,000, foundues, 2000, $5,500,000 , furs, 170, $500,000, 
furniture, 1000, $2,000,000, gas-woiks, 460, $12,000,000, harness, 
440, $1,150,000, jewelleiy, 165, $600,000 , linseed oil, 55, 
$600,000 , pickles and fruits, 2000, $1,700,000 , pi ovision -packing, 
250, $1,900,000, lollmg-mills, 550, $1,880,000 , sashes, doors, &c., 
1550, $5,010,000, sliip-yaids, 200, $503,000, .shirts, 2550, 

$1,000,000 , soap, 190, $715,100 , sugai -refineiies, 360, $8,700,000 , 
tanneries, 335, $1,700,000, tinwares, 180, $525,000, woollen- 
mills, 1500, $1,900,000 In the lauiidiies, it may be added, 935 
whites and 1300 Chinese were employed 

Churches and Chai ities are 70 Protestant churches in 
the city, lepresentmg neaily all the denominations of the country 
Besides these theie aie 19 Eoman Catholic churches and a number 
of chapels connected with the vaiious hospitals and schools Theie 
aie 7 synagogues and 1 Greek chuich (Russian) Including the 
chapels, the total number of places of woiship may be set down at 
100 With few exceptions, the church edifices aie not imposing 
In consequence of the lapid giowth of the city wood has been 
employed in a majoiity of cases, but this is now being discarded 
for stone The asylums and benevolent associations are numerous 
and well-snppoited The more piomineut of these institutions are 
the Fiotestant Orphan Asylum (214 children), Catholic Orphan 
Asylum, Pacific Hebiew Oiphan Asylum, Magdalen Asylum, Old 
People’s Home, Ladies’ Piotection and Relief Society, Little Sisters’ 
Infant Sheltei, Seamen’s Fuends Society, San Fiancisco Benevolent 
Society, Ladies’ United Hebrew' Benevolent Society, San Fiancisco 
Fruit and Flowei Mission, Young Men’s Chnstian Association, 
Pacific Homoeopathic Dispensaiy, Lying-in Hospital Besides 
these theie aie a gieat numbei of associations w'hich caie foi then 
meinbeis, and in some instances piovide the best medical attend- 
ance in piivate hospitals Nearly all classes of foreign nativity 
have established benevolent associations , British, French, and 
German institutions have large lesources, and are managed with 
gieat elhcieucy Nearly all the seciot oidois (Masonic, Oddfellows, 
&c ) devoted in whole oi in part to woiks of bonevolenco aie 
stiongly repicsentcd 

Fublic ScJwols — The first public school was established in Apiil 
1849 Tlieio aie now sixty-onc free schools, with 43,266 jmpils 
and an average daily attendance of 32,183 The number of 
cliildien in the city between the ages of five and seventeen yoais 
accoiding to the census lepoit of 1880 was 69,000 The number 
of teachers, male and female, employed in the jiublic school 
department w'as 734, the numbei of schoolhousos 65, and the 
expendituie foi the fiscal year $817,168 The public schools are 
giaded, the highest grades hemg two high schools foi boys and 
girls lespectively Besides the day schools a number of evening 
schools are piovided Theie aie iipw'aids of 25,000 childien who 
are to a laigo extent juovidecl with instruction in public and private 
schools othei than those belonging to the freo-school department 
Theie are about 100 schools in the city, of all giades, which are 
supported wholly by fees and voluntary contabulions Of these 
the Roman Catholics have the greatest number, the latter includ- 
ing two colleges and a number of convent schools The Protestant 
denominations also have a numbei of classical and secondary 
schools of great excellence The public-school system of the State 
culminates in the univeisity of California, which has an aggregate 
endowment equal to about $3, 000,000 The institution is situated 
in. the beautiful suburban town of Berkeley, on the opposite side 
of the hay (named in honour of Bishop Berkeley) Instruction is 
furnished fiee to all pupils who comply with the terms of admis- 
sion There aie also a number of professional schools in the city, 
chief among which are the law', medical, and dental departments 
of the nmversity, the Cooper Medical College, the Hahnemann 
Medical College, the San Francisco Theological Seminary, and an 
art school with an average attendance of aliout 76 students. The 
late James Lick left a bequest of $640,000 for the endowment of a 
School of Mechanic Arts, and among otliei beq^uests a large one for 
the Academy of Sciences, founded in the early period of the city 
The public-school department of San Francisco is under the 
immediate supervision of a superintendent and twelve school 
directors, one for each ward of the city There are eighteen public 
libraries, including the fieo library with 62,970 volumes. The 
Mercantile Library Association has 62,000 volumes, the Mechanics’ 
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Institiite 33,000, the Oddfellows’ Libiary Association 39,000, and 
the Law Libraiy 23,355 There is also a rich and extensive State 
mineralogical collection, (W. C B ) 

SAlSTGALLOj the surname of a Florentine family, 
several members of which became distinguished in the 
fine arts 

I Giuliano di Saistgallo (1443-1517) was a dis- 
tinguished Florentine architect, sculptor, tarsiatore, and 
military engineer His father, Francesco di Paolo Giam- 
berti, was also an able architect, much employed by Cosimo 
de’ Medici. During the early part of his life Giuliano 
worked chiefly for Lorenzo the Magnificent, for whom he 
built a fine palace at Poggio-a-Gajano, between Florence 
and Pistoia, and strengthened the fortifications of Flor- 
ence, Castellana, and other places Lorenzo also employed 
him to build a monastery of Austin Friars outside the 
Florentine gate of San Gallo, a nobly designed structure, 
which was destroyed during the siege of Florence in 1530 
It was from this building that Giuliano received the 
name of Sangallo, which was afterwards used by so many 
Itahan architects While still in the pay of Lorenzo, 
Giuliano visited Naples, and worked there for the king, 
who highly appreciated his services and sent him back to 
Florence with many handsome presents of money, plate, 
and antique sculpture, the last of which Giuliano presented 
to his patron Lorenzo, w'ho was an enthusiastic collector 
of works of classic art. After Lorenzo’s death in 1492, 
Giuliano visited Loreto, and with great constructive skill 
built the dome of the church of the hfadonna, in spite of 
serious difficulties arising from its defective piers, which 
were already built In order to gain strength by means 
of a strong cement, Giuliano built his dome with pozzolana 
brought from Eome Soon after this, at the invitation of 
Pope Alexander VI , Giuliano went to Eome, and designed 
the fine panelled ceiling of S Maria Maggiore He was 
also largely employed by Julius II, both for fortification 
walls round the castle of S Angelo, and also to bmld a 
palace adjoining the church of S. Pietro in Vincoh, of 
which Julius had been titular cardinal Giuliano was 
much disappointed that Bramante was preferred to him- 
self as architect for the new basilica of St Peter, and this 
led to his returning to Florence, where he was warmly 
received by the gonfaloniers Pier Soderini, and did much 
service to his native state by his able help as a military 
engineer and builder of fortresses during the war between 
Florence and Pisa Soon after this Giuhano was recalled 
to Eome by Julius II , who had much need for his mihtary 
talents both in Eome itself and also during his attack 
upon Bologna For about eighteen months in 1514-1615 
Giuliano acted as joint-architect to St Peter’s together 
with Eaphael, but owing to age and ill-health he resigned 
this office about two years before his death in 1517. But 
little remains to enable one to j'udge of Giuliano’s talents 
in the artistic side of his profession , the greater part of 
his life was spent on military works, in which he evidently 
showed great skill and practical knowledge of constructiou 

II Antonio di Sangallo (1448^1534) was the 
younger brother of Giuliano, and took from him the name 
of Sangallo. To a great extent he worked in partnership 
with his brother, but he also executed a number of inde- 
pendent works. As a military engineer he was as skilful 
as Giuliano, and carried out important works of walling 
and building fortresses at Arezzo, Montefiascone, Florence, 
and Eome His finest existing work as an architect is 
the church of S Biagio at Montepulciano, in plan a 
Greek cross with central dome and two towers, much 
resembling, on a small scale, Bramante’s design for St 
Peter’s. He also built a palace in the same city, various 
churches and palaces at Monte Sansavino, and at Florence I 
a range of monastic buildings for the Servite monks. | 
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Antonio retired early from the practice of his profession, 
and spent his latter years in farming 

HI Fkancesco di Sangallo (1493-1570), the son of 
Giuliano di Sangallo, was a pupil of Andrea Sansovino, 
and worked chiefly as a sculptor His works have for the 
most pait but little merit, — the finest being his noble 
effigy of Bishop Leonardo Bonafede, which lies on the 
pavement of the church of the Certosa, near Florence. It 
is simply treated, with many traces of the better taste of 
the 15 th century His other chief existing work is the 
group of the Virgin and Child and St Anne, executed lu 
1526 for the altar of Or San Michele, where it still stands. 

IV Bastiano di Sangallo (1481-1551), Florentine 
sculptor and painter, was a nephew of Giuhano and 
Antonio He is usually known as Aristotile, a nickname 
he received from his air of sententious gravity He was 
at first a pupil of Perugmo, but afterwards became a 
follower of Michelangelo His life is given at great 
length by Vasari, in spite of his being an artist of very 
mediocre powers 

V Antonio di Sangallo, the younger ('1-1546), another 
nephew of Giuhano, went while very young to Eome, and 
became a pupil of Bramante, of whose stjfle he was after- 
wards a close follower He lived and worked in Eome 
during the greater part of his life, and was much employed 
by several of the popes. His most perfect existing work 
IS the brick and travertine church of S Maria di Loreto, 
close by Trajan’s column, a building remarkable foi the 
great beauty of its proportions, and its noble effect pro- 
duced with much simplicity. The lower order is square lu 
plan, the next octagonal , and the whole is surmounted by 
a fine dome and lofty lantern. The lantern is, however, a 
later addition. The interior is very impressive, considering 
its very moderate size Antonio also carried out fche lofty 
and well-designed church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentmi, 
which had been begun by Jacobo Sansovino The east end 
of this church rises in a very stately way out of the bed of 
the Tiber, near the bridge of S Angelo , the west end has 
been ruined by the addition of a later fa 5 ade, but the 
interior is a noble example of a somewhat dull style. Great 
skiU has been shown in successfully building this large 
church, partly on the solid ground of the hank and partly 
on the shifting sand of the river bed Antonio also built 
the Cappella Paolina and other parts of the Vatican, together 
with additions to the walls and forts of the Leonine City. 
His most ornate work is the lower part of the cortile of the 
Farnese palace, afterwards completed by Michelangelo, a 
very rich and well-proportioned specimen of the then 
favourite design, a series of arches between engaged columns 
supporting an entablature, au arrangement taken from the 
outside of the Colosseum A palace in the Via Giulia 
built for himself still exists under the name of the Palazzo 
Sacchetti, but is much injured by alterations Antonio 
also constructed the very deep and ingenious rock-cut well 
at Orvieto, formed with a double spiral staircase, like the 
well of Saladin m the citadel of Cairo 

For other architects called Sangallo who lived during the 16th 
century see Eavioli, ITotvne su% Uivon . . . dev novs Da San 
Gallo, Rome, 1860 (J H M ) 

SANGEEHAIJSEN, an ancient town of Prussiau 
Saxony, is situated on the Gonna, near the south base of 
the Harz Mountains, and 30 miles to the west of Halle. 
In 1880 it contained 9136 inhabitants, chiefly occupied in 
the manufacture of beetroot sugar, machinery, buttons, 
&c., in agricultuie, and in the coal and copper mines of the 
neighbourhood Sangerhausen is one of the oldest towns 
in. Thuringia, being mentioned in a document of the 10th 
century The Eomanesque church of St Ulrich is said to 
have been founded by Louis the “ Springer,” margrave of 
Thuringia, in 1079. 
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SANHEDEIN See Synedrium 

SANITATIOIT. See Hygiene and Sewage 

SAH JOSE, the capital of Costa Rica, Central America, 
stands 3900 feet above tbe sea, in a beautiful valley sur- 
rounded by mountains, on the west side of the main range 
about 15 miles noith-west of Cartago (the ancient capital), 
with which, it IS connected by a railway (1884) Since 
1870 the cathedral has been restored, a handsome market- 
place with offices for the municipality erected, the barracks 
rebuilt and fortified, and several of the streets macadam- 
ized San Jose is the seat of the national bank (founded 
in 1873) and of a university, to which a medical school 
and a museum are attached The population is estimated 
at from 20,000 to 25,000 As a city it dates from the 
latter half of the 18th century , it became the capital after 
the destruction of Cartago by earthquake in 1841 

SAN JOSiE, a city of the United States, capital of 
Santa Clara county, California, lies 40 miles south-east of 
San Erancisco and 8 miles from the southern end of San 
Francisco Bay, in the heart of the beautiful Santa Clara 
Valley It is at this point that the railways from the two 
sides of the bay meet The mam part of the city occupies 
a gently rising plateau between the Coyote and Guadalupe 
rivers Among the principal buildings aie a fine court- 
house, a theatre, a city-hall, two markets, a music-hall, 
the State normal school, the Methodist “univeisity of the 
Pacific,” and a number of laige colleges and schools. 
Besides three public parks in the city San Josd possesses 
a tract of 400 acres in Penitencia Canon, 7 miles east, 
reserved for a similar purpose The Lick Observatory 
(founded in 1884 on the top of Mount Hamilton) is 12 
miles distant, and the Almaden quicksilvei mines about 

14 miles The population of the city was 9089 in 1870, 
and 12,567 (township 18,103) in 1880 

ffoundeil by the Spanish nussionaiies in 1777, San Jose remained 
a small villago of adobe huts till the annexation of tlie countiy to 
the United States Tho first session of the legislatiue of California 
vas held in the town in 1849-60 

SAN JUAN BAUTISTA. See Porto Rico 
SAN JUAN DE LA FEONTERA, the capital of a 
province of the Argentine Republic, is situated 2310 feet 
above the sea in a great bend of the Rio do San Juan, 95 
miles noith of Mendoza and 730 miles from Buenos Ayres, 
with which it is about to be connected by rail (1886) It 

15 mostly built of sun-dried bricks, has a cathedral, several 
churches and schools, two banks, and a botanical garden, 
and carries on a considerable trade with Chili by the Patos 
and Uspallata passes Population estimated at 20,000 
(1881) 

San Juan was founded m 1561 by Captain Castillo on a sits 4 
miles to tho noiih, 11711011 had to he abandoned owing to inundations 
and IS now called Pueblo Viejo Prom 1776 to 1820 the city was 
111 the government of Mendoza Pie&ident Saimiento bestowed 
special attention on this Ins native town and gave Ins name to its 
principal school, famous throughout tho lepublic lor its excellent 
equipment 

SAN JUAN DEL NORTE. See Greytown 
SAN JUAN (or HARO) ISLANDS, an aichipelago 
(San J uan, Orcas, Shaw, Lopez, Blakely, Cypress, &e ) lying 
between Vancouver Island and the mainland of North 
America, which were for many years the subject of dispute 
between the British and tho United States Governments, 
and were finally assigned to the latter country by the 
arbitration of the emperor of Germany (21st October 
1872). Geographically the cluster certainly belongs to the 
mainland, from which it is separated by Rosario Channel, 
generally much under 50 fathoms in depth, while Haro 
Strait, separating it fiom Vancouver Island, has depths 
rangingfrom 100 to 190 fathoms. In 1873 the islands, 
formerly considered part of Whatcom county, Washington 
Territory, were made the separate county of San Juan. Of 
the total area of 200 square miles, about 60 are in San 
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Juan, 60 in Orcas, and 30 in Lopez The population was 
664 in 1870 and 948 in 1880 

See Facets 1 dating to the Tieafyof JFasJnngton, vol v, 1872, 
and the in Petermann’s Mittheilungcn, 1873 

SANKT JOHANN See Saaebrucken 

SANKT POLTEN, a small town, and the seat of a 
bishop, in Lower Austria, is situated on tlie Treisen, a 
tributary of the Danube, 61 miles west of Vienna by rail 
It contains an interesting old abbey church, founded in 
1030 and restored in 1266 and again at the beginning of 
the 18th century There are several religious educational 
institutions in the town, and a militaiy academy for 
engineers The inhabitants, 10,016 in number, carry on 
some trade, and the manufacture of iron wiie, paper, 
weapons, &c The name is said to be a corruption of 
Traisma ad S Hippolytum, from a convent that formerly 
stood here The history of the bishopric has been written 
in two volumes by Kerschbaumer (Vienna, 1875-6) 

SAN LUCAR DE BARRAMEDA, a town of Spain, in 
the province of Cadiz, and 27 miles by sea from that city, 
in a bare, sandy, and undulating country, on the left bank 
of the Guadalquivir, not far from its mouth It stands 
partly on the flat bank of the river and partly on the 
rising ground behind, the summit of which is crowned by 
an old Moorish castle There is an old parish church 
dating from the 14th century The other buildings have 
no special interest, and the place as a whole is dull and 
lifeless, having lost much of the commercial importance it 
formerly possessed It is now chiefly dependent on the 
trade in its wines, which is still considerable. Many of 
the inhabitants are employed in agriculture and fishing 
The population withm the municipal houndaiies was 
21,918 in 1877 

SAN LUIS POTOSI, a city of Mexico, capital of the 
state of the same name, is situated at a height of 6200 
feet on the eastern edge of the great plain of Anahuac, in 
a valley running north and south, 160 miles north-west of 
Quoietaro It is a great centre for the “ diligence ” traffic, 
and in 1885 was connected by rail with Tampico, a pro- 
mising haihonr on the Gulf of Mexico. The city proper, 
which has a rather imposing Oiiental appearance, is laid 
out with great regularity , the streets are woll-paved, and 
the houses, usually two stones in height, are frequently 
fine specimens of old Spanish architecture But suburbs 
of wretched hovels spread over a considerable area. 
Among the conspicuous buildings are the cathedral, the 
Government house, with a front in rose-coloured stone, the 
city-hall, the mint, the churches of El Carmen, San Fran- 
cisco, &c., and the recently erected “American” hotel, 
which, with tramways, telejihones, and electric light, is a 
symptom of the Occidentalizmg that is rapidly taking place 
in the inland cities of Mexico. The Institute Cientifico is 
a kind of university for the teaching of law, medicine, and 
the exact sciences. Plaza Hidalgo takes its name from 
the statue to the martyr of Mexican independence A 
consideiablo trade is earned on in cattle, hides, and 
tallow. The jiopulation is stated at 30,000, or with the 
suburbs 60,000. 

Founded in 1586, San Luis Poto&i lias played an impoitaiit part 
in tlie Mexican civil wais In 1863 it was the seat of the national 
goveinment under Juaicz, and after being occupied hy Bazaino was 
loeovcred hy Juarez m 1837. 

SAN MARINO, the smallest independent republic m 
Europe, has an area of 33 square miles (Strelhitsky), lies 
between the provinces of Forli and Pesaro-Urbino, and 
consists of part of the eastern spurs of the Apennines 
Monte Titano, the central and culminating summit, has 
threo peaks (M Guaita, Cucco, and Gista), the three Penne 
of San Marino — a name evidently identical with the Celtic 
Penn or Benn, hut translated by the canting heraldry of 
1 the republic’s coat of arms as three “ feathers.” The two 
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streams (]tlarecchia and Ansa) 'nhicli pasb through ramini 
to the sea have their head- waters jiaitly in the north and 
west of San Marino, while its south-eastern valleys are 
drained by the sources of the Marano Farming and 
stock-iaising occupy the bulk of the population (total, 5700 
m 1850, 7816 in 1874), and their wines and oxen are both 
highly prized The city of San Marino (1000 inhabitants), 
formerly reached only by a mule-track but since 1875 by 
a good carnage-road, is a quaint little place with steep 
and narrow streets and picturesque but gloomy houses of 
undressed stone, and containing five churches, a council- 
hall, an audience chamber, a law court, a little theatre, a 
museum, and a libiary In the centre of the principal 
squaie (Pianello) stands a white marble statue of Liberty, 
presented by the duchess of Acquaviva. At the foot of 
the city-hiU lies the Borgo di San Marino (the commercial 
centre of the repubhc) , and other municipal villages are 
Serravalle, Faetano, and Montegiaidino, each with remains 
of its castle and fortifications 
The republic is governed by a gieat council [Gcnerale-Comiglio- 
Pnncipe) of 60 members (20 noLles, 20 burgesses, 20 rural land- 
owneis) named for life by the council itself Tiom this body is 
elected the Council of Twelve, which with the assistance of a legal 
adviser decides in the third and last resoit Two captains-regent 
elected eveiy six months (one fiom the uoliles, one from the other 
two classes) repiesent the state, -which also has its home secretaiy, 
its minister of foreign affaiis, its chancellor of the exchequer, an 
aiTQy of 950 men, and a legnlar budget By treaty -with Italy 
(1872) San Maiuno, instead of maintaining a customs line of its 
o-wn, leceivesa certain proportion of the Italian customs revenue, 
and, agreeing not to grow tobacco, is allowed to puichase foreign 
tobacco duty free To avoid any difficulty about copyiight there 
is no printing pi ess in the republic 
San Marino derives its name from a certain Dalmatian mason 
who, along with a comrade immortalized by the neighbouring castle 
and cathedral of San Leo, settled in this legion in the 3d century 
The hones of Marinus are said to have been icmoved to Pavia by 
the Lombard king Astolphus and restored to the little city on 
Mount Titanua by Pippin, but the fiist aiitlientic document pi oving 
the existence of the community dates from 885 Situated as a 
bnlwaik between the hostile houses of Montefeltro and Malatesta, 
San Maiino fortunately attached itself to the stionger paity, -which 
in the 15th century placed its i epresentative on the ducal throne 
of Uihino The assistance which it rendered Duke Fedeiigo and 
his allies, the king of Naples and the pope, against Sigismoiido 
Malatesta -was rewarded in 1463 with the castles and territories 
of Serravalle, Faetano, and Montegiardino On the annexation of 
Urbino to the States of the Church (1631), the independence of San 
Maiino was acknowledged, and theunauthoiized assertion of papal 
3 mi&diction hy Alberoni in 1789 was disallowed by Clement XII 
on February 5th 1740 In 1797 Napoleon I decided to preserve 
this “echantillon de lepublique,” and in 1864 it was protected from 
the designs of Puis IX by the inteifeience of Napoleon III At 
the unification of Italy, Cibraiio, a citizen in the service of the house 
of Savoy, helped to secure excellent teims for San Maiino 
See Melcliione Deltlco, Memarie storiche di San Marino , Maimo Fatten, 
Rtcordi slot let 1 869 , Count Bruc, St Mat in. Pans, 1S76 , Bent, A JFreal 

of Freedom, 1879 , Casati, LaiepubUica d% San Mat mo, Milan, 1881 

BAN MABTIN BE JOS^ (1778-1850), Chilian gene- 
ral, was born at Yapeyii, on the IJrnguay river, February 
25, 1778. In his eighth or ninth year he accompanied his 
own family to Spain for his education, and being intended 
for the military profession was admitted into the college of 
nobles at Madrid. He saw active service and gained dis- 
tmction m the war of independence, and had risen to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel when in 1811 he returned to La 
Plata. Entering the service of the insurgents there he -was 
entrusted with raising a troop of cavalry, and afterwards 
was appointed to the chief command of the army acting in 
Upper Pern against the forces of the viceroy of Luna 
After re-establishing his health at Cordova in 1814, he 
proceeded in 1815 to take command of Cuyo, where he 
organized an expedition for the liberation of Ohih (see vol. 
V p 618) He crossed the mountains early in 1817, and, 
after gaining a brilliant victory at Chacahuco on 13th 
February, was pressed by the people of Chih to take the 
supreme command, and gained a still more brilliant victory 
at Maypn, 5th April 1818. After orgamzing the govern- 
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ment of Chili he sailed with the squadron under Lord 
Cochrane for Peru, 21&t August 1820, and, capturing Lima, 
drove the Spaniards from the coast and assumed the "title 
of “Protector” of Peru in 1821, but rehigned it a year 
afterwards, and, sailing secretly for Europe, spent the 
remainder of bis life in absolute seclusion near Pans He 
died at Boulogne, 17tb August 1850 

See Bioqiaplucal SLetch of Gcneial San Maitm attached to 
Pa uiiciii Pamphlet, heing aiv CLposition of the Aduiimsti atvee 
Zaboins of the Penixiaji Govetnment, 1823 

SAHMICHELE, Michele (1 4 84-1559), one of tbe ablest 
architects of his time, learnt the elements of his profession 
from his father G-iovanni and his uncle Bartolommeo, who 
both practised as architects at Yerona with much success. 
Like almost all the enthusiastic students of that time 
he went at an early age to Borne to study classic sculp- 
ture and architecture His gieat talents soon became 
known, and he designed and carried out a very large 
number of works at Yerona, Venice, and other places. 
Among his earhest are the duomo of Montefiascone (an 
octagonal building surmounted with a cupola), the church 
of San Domenico at Orvieto, and several palaces at both 
places He also executed a fine tomb in S Domenico.^ 
He was no less distinguished as a military architect, and 
was much employed by the siguona of Venice, not only 
at home, but also in strengthening the fortifications of 
Corfu, Cyprus, and Candia ^ One of Sanmichele’s most 
graceful designs is the Cappella de’ Peregrim m the church 
of S Bernardino at Verona — square outside and circular 
within, of the Corinthian order ® He bmlt a great number 
of fine palaces at Verona, five of which still exist, as well 
as the graceful Ponte Nuovo His last woik, begun in 
1559, was the round church of the Madonna di Campagna, 
a mile and a half from Verona on the road to Venice 
Like most other distinguished architects of his time he 
wrote a work on classic aichitecture, Li Ctnque Ordini, 
(IdV Arckitettura, printed at Verona in 1735 Sanmichele 
to some extent followed the earlier style of Brunellesclu, 
his work 13 always refined and his detail delicate His 
chief pupil was his nephew Bernardino 

See Koiizani and Lueiolli, Fahbriche ch M Samimchch, 

Venice, 1832 , and Selva, Elogio di Sanmichele, Rome, 1814 

SAH MIGUEL (S Salvadoe), oi St Michael’s See 
Azores, vol iii p, 171 

SAHHAZAEO, Jacopo (1453-1530), one of the poets 
of the Benaissance in Italy, was born in 1458 at Naples 
of a noble family, said to have been of Spanish origin, 
which had its seat at San Nazaro near Pavia His father 
died during the boyhood of Jacopo, who was accordingly 
brought up in a very plain way at Nocera Inferiore, He 
afterwards studied at Naples under Pontanus, when, 
according to the fashion of the time, he assumed the name 
Aetius Syncerus, by which he is occasionally referred to 
After the death of his mother he went abroad, — driven, 
we are told, hy the pangs of despised love for a certain 
Carmosina, whom he has celebrated in his verse under 
various names, but of the details of his travels nothing is 
recorded On his return he speedily achieved fame as a 
poet and place as a courtier, receiving from Frederick III. 
as a country residence the Villa Mergillina near Naples. 
When his patron was compelled to take refuge in France 
in 1601 he was accompanied by Sannazaro, who did not 
return to Italy till after his death (1504) The later years 
of the poet seem to have been spent at Naples without 
interruption or memorable incident He died on April 27, 
1530 

The Arcadia of Sannazaro, begun m eaily life and published in 
1604, IS a some-what affected and insipid Italian pastoral, m -which. 

^ See Della Valle, Stona del Duomo di Orvieto, Rome, 1791 

® See Bartoldi, Sanmichele al servizio della repuhlhca Ymeta, 

® See Giuhan, Cap de' Peregrim, Yerona, 1816 
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iu alternate prose and veise the scenes and occnpations of pastoral 
life are descnhed His now seldom, read Latin poem De Faitu 
Virginis, which gained for him the name of the “ Chiistian Virgil,” 
appeared in 1526, and Ins collected Sonetti e Gansoni in 1530 

SAIiT EEMO, a town and seaport of northern Italy, at 
tlie head of a circondano in the province of Porto 
Maurizio on the Western Riviera, 16| miles by rail east 
of Mentone and 84| south-west of Genoa Climbing the 
slope of a steep hill, it looks south over a small hay of the 
Gulf of Genoa, and, protected towards the north by hills 
rising gradually from 500 to 8000 feet, has the reputation 
of being in climate one of the most favoured places on the 
whole coast The narrow stair-like streets of the old 
town, with their lofty houses, arched gateways, and flying 
buttresses, form a fine contrast to the modern districts of 
villas and hotels which have sprung up since about 1860 
Resides the Gothic cathedral of San Siro, the buildings 
of most interest are the Madonna della Costa, crowning 
the highest part of the old town, the town-house, and 
the hospital for cutaneous diseases founded by Charles 
Albert. The port, formed by two moles, both lengthened 
since 1880, was at one time much more important, its 
annual movement having sunk fiom about 1000 m 1866 
to 388 small vessels in 1884. The population of the 
commune (10,012 in 1861) was 16,055 in 1881,-12,285 
in the city proper, and 1717 in the suburbs Poggio and 
Terezzo 

San, liemo, identified by Girolamo Rossi (Sioria della, Q%tt<l) 
mtli a Greek leucothea and a Roman Matistia, was Cliristianized by 
St Oxmisdas and Ins pupil St Siius Relniilt aftei the expulsion 
of the Saracens from Liguiia, it took the name of San Romolo fiom 
its 6tli -century bishop whose death-day, IStli October, is still a local 
fOte In what way Romulus was supplanted by Remus is not 
clearly ascertained In 1544 the town was attacked by Barbarossa, 
and in 1625 by the Fiench and Savoyaids The Genoese, against 
whose encioachments it had long defended its independence, sub- 
jugated it in 1753 , and in 1797 it was mcoiporated m the distiict 
of Palms of the Ligiiiiaii lepublic 

See SAN SALVADOR, or Salvador {Repitbhca del Bal- 

p°^ - mdor\ the smallest but most densely peopled of the 

I- republics of Central America, has a coast-line of 160 
miles along the Pacific from the mouth of Rio de la Paz 
to that of the Goascoran m the Gulf of Fonseca, and is 
hounded inland by Guatemala on the west and Honduras 
on the north and east. Its length from east to west is 
140 miles, and its average bieadth about 60 miles. Its 
area is estimated at 7225 square miles, and in 1883 it 
contained 613,273 inhabitants (290,870 males, 322,403 
females) With the exception of a comparatively narrow 
seaboard of low alluvial plains, the country consists mainly 
of a plateau about 2000 feet above the sea, broken by a 
large number of volcanic cones, geologically of more recent 
origin than the mam chain of the Cordillera which lies 
farther to the noith The principal river of the republic 
is the Rio Lempa, which, rising near Esquipnlas m Guate- 
mala and crossing a corner of Honduras, enters Salvador 
north of Citald. After receiving from the right the 
surplus waters of the Laguna de Cuija, a vast lake 
belonging partly to Guatemala and partly to Salvador, it 
flows for nearly a degree of longitude eastward through a 
magnificent and luxuriant valley between the plateau and 
the Cordillera, and then turning somewhat abruptly south 
skirts the base of the volcano of Sigiiatepeque and reaches 
the Pacific in 88° 40' W. long Among its numerous 
tributaries are the Rio Santa Ana, rising near the city of 
that name, the Asalguate, which passes the capital San 
Salvador, the Sumpul, which forces its way like the 
Lempa itself athwart the mountains from Honduras, and 
the Torola, draining the north-eastern corner of Salvador 
and part of Honduras The Lempa is even in the dry 
season a considerable river with a rapid current, and for 
two-thirds of its course it could easily be made navigable 
for steamers The Eio San Miguel drains the country 


between the Gulf of Fonseca and the basin of the Lempa 
The volcanic mountains do not form a chain but a senes of 
clusters — ^the Izalco group in the west — including Izalco 
(formed in 1770), Marcelino, Santa Ana, Naranjos, Agmla, 
San Juan de Dios, Apaneca, Tamajaso, and Lagunita , the 
San Salvador group, about 30 miles to the east , Cojute- 
peque to the north-east and the San Vicente group to the 
east of the great volcanic lake of Ilopango , the Siguate- 
peque summits to the north-east of San Vicente , and the 
great south-eastern or San Miguel group — San Mignel, 
Chmameca, Buenapa, Usulatan, Tecapa, Taburete Caca- 
guateque and Sociedad volcanoes in the north-east belong 
to the inland Cordillera. 

The volcanic foices in Salvador have not as yet spent themselves 
The Izalco went still acts as a safety valve, and the neighbourhood 
of the capital is so subject to tieniblings and rockings of the 
eaith as to have acquned the name of the swinging mat or ham- 
mock. The city itself has been destroyed by earthquake in 1594, 
1658, in 1719, and in 1854 San Miguel is described as one of the 
most treacherous burning mountains in America, sometimes seveial 
yeais in complete lepose and then all at once bursting out with 
teiiific fury (Scheizer) In 1879-1880 the Lake ot Ilopango was 
the scene of a remaikable senes of phenomena AVith a length of 
5^ miles and a breadth of 44, it forms a loiigh paiallelogiam with 
deeply indented sides, and is sui rounded in all directions by steep 
mountains except at the points wheie the villages of Asino and 
Apulo occupy little patches of level ground Between 31st Decem- 
ber 1879 and lltii January 1880 the lake rose foui feet above its 
level. The Jiboa, which flows out at the south-east corner, became, 
instead of a veiy shallow stieam 20 feet bioad, a laging toiient 
which soon scooped out foi itself in the volcanic locks a channel 
30 to 35 feet deep A lapid subsidence of the lake was thus pro- 
duced, and by the 6th of March the level ivas 34|- feet below its 
maximum Towaids the centre of the lake a volcanic centre about 
500 feet in diametei lose 160 feet above the water, siiirounded by 
a number of small islands A number of villages weie ruined by 
the accompanying earthquakes The lake, originally stocked by 
the eaily Spanish settlers, had become the gieat fish-pond of the 
republic On the outbreak of the volcanic foicos, the fisli fled 
towaids the sides, and on the receding of the wateis their dead 
bodies weio left behind in such quantities that at Asino several 
liimdied men weie empiloyed for days burying them to avoid a 
liestilcnce 

It IS less to these natural catastrophes than to political 
instability that the compaiative backwardness of Salvador to 
develop its lesouiccs of soil and mineials must he ascribed , and 
consideiable piogiess has in many lespects been made since the 
middle of the centuiy Cnifee is now the piincipal c.\port (to the 
value of $1,056,000 in 1873, $3,416, 104 in 1883) Indigo, for a long 
tune the staple of the countiy and oxpoitcd to the annual value 
of $20,000,000, IS still extensively cultivated (exports in 1883 
$1,812,594) As this indigo is geneially quoted in the maiket as 
Guatemalan, so anothei valuable product of Salvador is always 
designated Balsam of Peru (see vol in p. 293), though the tree 
fiom which it is obtained grows naturally nowhere else in the 
world except m a limited pait of the Salvadorian seaboaid known 
as the Balsam coast It was exported in 1883 to the value of 
$53,612 Othei pioductions of less importance aie tobacco, 
saisapaiilla, india-iiibher, and sugar The silver mines have been 
and may again be of some account , and coal has been discovered 
inland. On the whole the trade of the countiy 1ms gieatly in- 
creased the impoits and exports, $1,306,378 and $1,991,650 
respectively iii 1859, were $2,401,463 and $5,861,063 in 1883. 
At the time of Dr Scherzer’s visit, theie was not a budge in the 
coniitiy , there are now a considerable nunibei of good iron bridges 
ontlie newroads between the piincipal cities The hist i ail way, that 
fiom Acajiitla to Sonsoiiate (15 miles) was opened in 1882, and has 
since been continued in the direction of Santa Ana, the chief 
commercial town Telegiaphic communication has been estab- 
lished between the more important towns, and m July 1882 the 
Cential and Hoith American Company landed its cable at La 
Libeitad. Acajutla, La Libertad, and La Union or San Carlos 
de la Union (in the Gulf of Fonseca) are the principal liarbouis 
Besides the capitalSan Salvador , with 14, 069inhabitanta, there were 
in 1878, according to the census, 68 places in the republic with 
over 2000 each— Santa Ana (29,908), Hahnizalco (9988), San 
Vicente (9967), San Miguel (9842), Metapan (9782), Chalchuapa 
(8171), Ahnachapaii (7930), Nuevo San Salvador (7387), &c. 
There aio three universities — San Salvador, Santa Ana, and San 
Miguel, with, funds partly provided by a quarter of the customs, — 
a gills’ college at Santa Ana, and a fair number of secondary 
and primary schools. Salvador leceived tins name from Pedro 
Alvaredo, who, when he conquered it for Spain in 1625-26, found 
it a rich and populous country. Its independence of the Spanish 
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crown dates from 1842 , la 1853 it obtained the constitution under | 
which, (in a modified form) it now exists as a soveieign state 
General Barrios, having m 1858 obliged the president Santin del I 
Castillo to abdicate, secured his own peimanent appointment to the 
ofB.ce in. 1860 , but in 1863-4 he failed in his endeavour to defend 
his capital against the Guatemalans, and when he letumedin 1864 to j 
attack Duenas, the Guatemalan protege, he was defeated and put to 
death “ Pronunciamientos ” have since been the too general pre- 
liminaries of presidential elections , hut there has been no serious 
war, and the finances of tie republic have usually a balance on the 
right side 

See Scher*ei, Ti avels in Central Amenta (1857) , Sonnenstern, Descnpcum 
del estado del Salvador (New Yoik, 1859, v ith a good map reproduced m Berlin 
ZeUich fm Oeographie, 1860) , Dollfus and Montserrat, Toy geologique dans les 
republtques de Guatemala et de Sahadot (1868) , Blaiiet, Le Salvador (1872), 
Frantzius’s translation of De Palacio, San Salvador aiid Uondui as in 1576 (1873), 
Guzman, Apuntamientos sobre la geoq? Jisica de la rep del Sahadoi, 1883 

SAFSANDING, or Sansandig, a town in the interior 
of 'Western Africa, on the north bank of the Mger, in 
13* 40' N. lat. and 6° 25' W. long, and included in the 
“empire" of Segu It was visited by Mungo Park in 
1796, and in 1865 by Mage and Qnintin, who witnessed 
the stand it made against a siege by Ahmedu, sultan of 
Segu, from whom it had revolted The population is esti- 
mated at 30,000 to 40,000. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, a seaport of Spain, capital of the 
province of Guipuzcoa, 42 miles north-north-west of 
Pamplona, and 403 miles by rail from Madrid It 
occupies a narrow isthmus, terminated towards the north 
by a lofty conical rock called Urgull or Orgullo, and 
flanked on its eastern side by the river Urumea, here 
crossed by a bridge, and on the other by a bay (La Concha), 
which forms the harbour The summit of the hill is 
crowned by a fort (Castillo de la Mota), and the landward 
side of the town was formerly defended by sohd ramparts. 
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The houses are almost all modern, built uniformly in 
straight streets and regular squares, so as to present an 
appearance quite unlike most Spanish towns There are 
two large churches, a court-house, a theatre, hospitals, 
barracks, &c. The manufactures of the place are insigni- 
ficant ; and the harbour is small, and not easily accessible, 
though well protected by a mole and small island. There 
is a consideiable trade in English and French goods, — corn 
and other articles being exported During summer the 
town IS much frequented, especially by the wealthier 
inhabitants of Madrid, for sea-bathing, and tent-like huts 
are set up for the purpose on the shore of the bay. From 
its position and strength San Sebastian has been long a 
place of much importance, and has sustained several sieges. 
The most memorable of these was in August 1813, when 
the British, under Wellington, took it by storm. The 
population within the municipal boundaries was 21,365 
m 1877 

SAN SEVEPO, a city of Italy, in the province of 
Foggia, and at one time the chief town of the Capitanata, 
lies at the foot of the spurs of Monte Gargano, and has a 
station on the railway to Brmdisi, 36 miles south-east of 
Termoli and 17 north of Foggia It is the see of a hishop 
(since 1580), and has a handsome cathedral and some re- 
mains of its old fortifications In 1880 the population 
was 19,756 (20,382 in commune) 

San Seveio dates from the Middle Ages It was laid m rums hy 
Frederick II , and in 1063 was the scene of a victoiy by Eobert 
Guiscaid over the papal troops under Leo IX The overloidslrip 
was held in succession by the Benedictines of Tone Maggiore 
abbey, the Knights Templais, the crown of Naples, and the Sangto 
family (commendatoiies of Tone Maggiore) In 1627, and agam 
in 1828 and 1851, the town suffered from earthquakes. 
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PART l—SANSKEIT LANaUAGE. 


S ANSICRIT is the name applied by Hindu scholars to 
the ancient literary language of India. The woid 
samsknta is the past participle of the verb har, “to 
make ” (cognate with Latin creo), with the preposition 
sam, “ together ” (cog a/ita, 6/io's, Eng “ same ”), and has 
probably to be taken here m the sense of “ completely 
formed” or “accurately made, pohshed,” — some noun 
meaning “speech” (esp IMsM) being either expressed 
or understood with it The term was, doubtless, origin- 
ally adopted by native grammarians to distinguish the 
literary language of the educated classes from the uncul- 
tivated popular dialects — the forerunners of the modern 
vernaculars of northern India — which had, from an early 
period, developed side by side with it, and which were 
called (from the same root Tear, but with different preposi- 
tions) PrdTcnta, % e , either “derived” or “natural, common” 
forms of speech. But this designation of the hteiary 
idiom, being evidently intended to imply a language 
regulated by conventional rules, also involves a distinction 
between the grammatically fixed language of Br&hmamcal 
India and an earlier, less settled, phase of the same 
language exhibited in the "Vedic writings For greater 
convenience the Vedic language is, however, usually 
included in the term, and scholars generally distinguish 
between the Vedic and the classical Sanskrit. The 
Sansknt language, with its old and modern descendants, 
represents the easternmost branch of the great Indo- 
Germamc, or Aryan, stock of speech Philological 
research has clearly established the fact that the Indo- 
Aryans must originally have immigrated into India fiom 
the north-west. In the oldest hterary documents handed 
down by them their gradual advance can indeed be traced 


from the slopes of eastern Kabuhstan down to the land of 
the five rivers (Punjab), and thence to the plains of 
the Yamun^ (Jumna) and Gang& (Ganges) Numerous 
special coincidences, both of language and mythology, be- 
tween the Vedie Aryans and the peoples of Iran also show 
that these two members of the Indo-Germamc family must 
have remained in close connexion for some considerable 
period after the others had separated from them. 

The origin of comparative philology dates from the 
time when European scholars became accurately acquainted 
with the ancient language of India Before that time 
classical scholars had been unable, through centuries of 
learned research, to determine the true relations between 
the then known languages of our stock. This fact alone 
shows the importance of Sanskrit for comparative re- 
search. Though its value in this respect has perhaps at 
times been overrated, it may still be considered as the 
eldest daughter of the old mother-tongue. Indeed, so far 
as direct documentary evidence goes, it may rather be 
said to be the only surviving daughter , for none of the 
other BIX principal members of the family have left any 
hterary monuments, and their original features have to be 
reproduced, as best they can, from the materials supplied 
by their own daughter languages, such is the case as 
regards the Iramc, Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic, and 
Letto-Slavic languages To the Sanskrit the antiquity 
and extent of its literary documents, the transparency of 
its grammatical structure, the comparatively primitive 
state of its accent system, and the thorough grammatical 
treatment it has early received at the hand of native 
scholars must ever secure the foremost place in the com- 
parative study of Indo-Germanic speech. 
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Alphabet, The Sanskrit alphabet consists of the following sounds — 

(ffl) Fourteen vowels, viz — 

Ten simple vowels a&, %t, u 4, r f, I (1 ) , and. 

Foni diphthongs i Ai, 6 Au 

(i) Thirty-three consonants, viz — 

Five series of mutes and nasals . 
guttnial k kh g gh n 
palatal cchj jh n 
lingual t th d dh n 
dental t ill d dh n 
labial p ph h bh m , 

Four semivowels y f I v (w) , 

Three sibilants palatal s, lingual sh, dental s , and 
A soft aspiiate h 
(fl) Three luiongmal sounds, viz — 

vmujciQi), a haul aspirate, standing mostly foi onginal 
s 01 j , and tvo nasal sounds of less close contact than 
the mute-iiasals, viz , miusv&i a (to) and anmi&sila (»i) 

Vowels As regaids the vowels, a piominent feature of the language is the 
pievalence of a-sounds, these being about twice as frequent as aU 
the others, including diphthongs, taken together (Whitney) 

The absence of the shoit vowels g and S iiom the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet, and the fact that Sanskrit shows the oi-vowel wheie other 
vowels appeal in other languages,— e g , iharantam = (pepovra, 
ferenism , jams = yevos, geim,—'WiVG formerly considered as 
strong evidence m favour of the more piunitive state of the 
Sanskrit vowel system as compared with that of the sister 
languages Eecent roseaioh has, however, shown pretty con- 
clusively from certain indications in the Sanskrit language itself 
that the latter must at one time have possessed the same, or veiy 
nearly the same, thiee vowel-sounds, and that the diflerentiation 
of the original u-sound must, theiefoie, have taken place before 
the separation of the languages 

The vowels^ and 6, though appaiently simple sounds, are classed 
as diphthongs, being contracted from original di and awiespectively, 
and liable to be treated as such lu the phonetie modifications they 
have to undeigo hefoie any vowel except d 
Oonson- As regards the consonants, two of the five senes of mutes, the 
ants. palatal and lingual senes, aie of secondary (the one of Indo-Iiaman, 
the other of purely Indian) growth 
The palatals are, as a lule, derived from original guttuials, the 
modification being generally due to the influence of a neighbouring 
palatal sound z oi y, oi H (a) eg , caiati^'Ld.t curnt , jdnu= 
ySvv, genu, knee The suid aspirate ch, in words of Indo-Gcimanic 
oiigin, almost invariably goes back to oiiginal e.g , chd- 
(child-) =scmdo, > eMgd=md 

The palatal sibilant i (pionoiinced i/i) likewise originated from a 
guttuial niute/b, but one of somewhat diileient phonetic value from 
that represented by Sauskiit k oi c The latter, usually designated 
by P (or g), IS frequently liable to labialization (oi deiitalization) 
in Gieek, probably owing to an original pronimciation Ino (qu) 

0 g,, katam-^^Tirepos, utcr , while the former (Ic^) shows invariably 
K in Greek, and a sibilant m the Letto-Slavic and the Indo-Irainan 
languages, eg, ivan (^im)'“«:i?cov (hvv), earns, Goim hund , 
dmtei=5«fca, deeem, Goth taihun 
The non-origmal nature of the palatals betrays itself even in 
Sanskrit by their inability to occur at the end of a woid, — e g , 
acc vihm = Lat, wcem, but nom iidk = war,— and by otherwise 
frequently i ever ting to the guttuial state 
The liiiguals cliflei in piiouuuciation from the dentals in their 
being uttered ivitli the tip of the tongue turned up to the dome of 
the palate, while in the utterance of the dentals it is pressed 
against the upper teeth, not against the upper gums as is done in 
the English dentals, winch to Hindus sound nioie hke their own 
lingiials. The latter, when ocoiiiiing in words of Aryan origin, 
aie, as a rule, modiiicatioiis of onginal dentals, usually accom- 
panied by the loss of an t or other adjoining consonant , but more 
commonly they occur in words of foioign, probably non-Aryan, 
origin Of regular occunence in the language, however, is the 
change of dental u into lingual n, and of dental s into lingual sh, 
when pieceded in the .same word by certain other letters 
The sonant aspirate h is likewise non-onginal, being usually 
derived from onginal sonant aspirated mutes, especially gh eg , 
hamsa^xiv (for Geim. gans, aham’=‘iydv, ego, 

Goth ik 

Plionetie The contact of final and initial lotteis of words in the same sen- 
changes. tcnce IS often attended m Sansknt with considerahle euphonic 
modifications ; and wo have no means of knowing how far the prac- 
tice of the vernacular language may have corresponded to these 
phonetic theories There can be no doubt, however, that a good 
deal in this ipspect has to be placed to the account of grammatical 
reflexion , and the very facilities which the primitive structure of 
the language offoiod for grammatical analysis and an insight into 
the principles of internal modification may have given the fii’st 
impulse to external modifications of a similar kind 
Kone of tho cognate languages exhibits in so transparent a 
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manner as the Sanskrit the cardinal principle of Indo-Germanic 
word-formation hy the addition of inflexional endings — eithei case- 
endmgs oi peisonal terminations (themselves probably onginal 
roots) — to stems obtamed, mainly by means of suffixes, from mono- 
syllabic roots, with 01 witbout mteinal modifications 

Theie aie in Sansknt declension thiee numbers and seven cases, Declen- 
not counting the vocative, viz , nominative, accusative, instru- siou 
mental, dative, ablative, genitive and locative As a matter of 
fact, all these seven cases appear, however, onlj’- in the singular of 
a-stenis and of the pionominal declension Othei noun-stems have 
only one case-fozm for tlie ablative and genitive singulai In the 
pluial, the ablative everywhere shares its foim with the dative 
(except in the peisonal pioiioun, where it has the same ending as 
111 the smgulai), whilst the dual shows only tliiee cliffeient case- 
forms — one loi the nominative and accusative, another for the 
instrumental, dative and ablatue, and a thud foi the genitive and 
locative 

The declension of a-stems, coiiesponding to the first and second 
Latin declensions, is of especial interest, not so much on account 
of its being predominant from the earliest time, and becoming moie 
and mote so with tfie development of the language, but because it 
jiresents the gieatest number of alternative forms, which supply a 
kind of test for deteimining the age of liteiary productions, a test 
wluch indeed has already been applied to some extent by Piofessor 
Laumau, in his excellent Statistical Account of Noun Inflexion m 
the Veda These alternatire case-foims are — 

(1) (ms and As foi the nominative plural masc and fem e g , 
aivdsas and aivds^equi (equae) The forms in dsas , — explained by 
Bopp as the sign of the plural as applied twice, and by Schleicher 
as the sign of the plural as added to the nominative singular, — 
occur to those mds{ie, the orclmaiy pluial sign as added to the 
a-stem) in the Rigveda in the proportion of 1 to 2, and in the 
peculiai paits ot the Athaivaveda in that of 1 to 26, whilst the 
ending ds alone lemains in the later language 

(2) d and dm for the nominative and accusative plural of neuters 
as yiigd, yugdM= Cvyd, guga The proportion of the former ending 
to the lattei in the Rik is 11 to 7, in the Athaivan 2 to 3, whilst 
the classical Sanskrit knows only the second form 

(3) (bins and dis foi the instiumental pluial masc and neuter 
e g , deiibhis, deidis In tho Rik the former foims are to the 
latter m the piopoition of 6 to 6, in tho Atharvan of 1 to 5, while 
in the latei language ouly the conti acted form is used The same 
conti action is found in other languages , but it rs doubtful whether 
it did not oiiginate mde])endently in them 

(4) d and du foi the nominative and acousativo dual masc e g , 
ubld, iibhdu = dgqxa In the Rik forms in d outnuinbei those in dii 
more than eight tunes, whilst in the Atharvan, on the conti ary, 
those in du (the only ending used in the classical language) occur 
five tunes as often as those in d 

(5) d and cna (end) for the instiumental smgulai masc and neiit. 
as ddiid, ddncm=‘dono The ending ena is the one invariably used 
in the later language It is likewise tho usual foim in the Yeda , 
but in a numbei of cases it shows a final long vowel which, though 
it may be entirely due to metucal requirements, is more probably a 
relic of the normal instiumental ending d, presoived foi piosodio 
loasons For tho simple ending d, as oompaied with that in ma, 

Prof Lanman makes out a proportion of about 1 to 9 m the 
Rigveda (altogethei 114 cases) , while in the peculiar parts of the 
Atharvan he finds only 11 eases 

(6) dm and dndm for the genitive plnral .eg , (aMdm), (dvdndm 

eqiiim (cquonm). The form with inserted nasal (doubt- 
less foi andni, as in Zend adpandvi), which is exclusively used in 
tlie later language, is also the prevailing one in tho Rik Theie 
aie, however, a few genitives of a-stems in onginal dm (for a-dvi), 
which also appear in Zend, Pi of Lanman enumerating a dozen 
instances, some of which ai'e, however, doubtful, while others are 
meicly conjectural 

The Sanfcit veib system resembles that of the Greek in vaiiety Verb 
and completeness While the Greek excels in nicety and definite- system, 
ness of modal distinction, tho Sanskrit surpasses it in primitivcnoss 
and tianspaienoy of formation In this pait of tho grammatical 
system there is, liowevei, an even gieatci difCeiouco than in the 
noun inflexion between, tho Vedic and tho classical Sansknt 
While tho founer show.s, upon the whole, the full complement of 
modal forms exhibited by the Greek, the later language has prac- 
tically dihcardod the subjunctive mood The Indo-Aryana never 
succeeded in woiking out a clear formative distinction between the 
subjunctive and indicative moods , and, their syntactic requirements 
becoming more and more limited, they at last contented themselves, 
for modal exjnession, with a present optative and imperative, in 
addition to the indicative tense-forms, and a little-used aonst 
optative with a special “precative” or “benedictive” meaning 
attached to it 

Another pait of the verb in which the later language differs 
widely from Vedic usage is the infinitive Tlie language of the old 
hymns shows a considerable variety of case-forms of verbal abstract 
nouns with the function of infinitives, a certain numbei of which 
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can still be traced back to the parent language, as, for instance, 
such dative forms as jfi-asi3=viv-ere, sd7i-adkyS.i=exeoreai , dd'- 
7mne=d6iJ,evat , dd'-mne = dovvai Furthei, ji-sAe, “to conquer,” 
for ji-se, apparently an aorist infinitive with the dative ending 
(paiallel to the ladical foiins, such as 7judh-£, “ to fight,” di is'-e, “ to 
see ’ ), thus coriesponding to the Greek aorist infinitiv e Aucai (hut cf 
also Latin da-te, foi dci&e, esse, &c ) The classical Sanskrit, on 
the other hand, practically uses only one infinitive form, viz , the 
accusative of a veibal noun in tu, e g , slhdtum, etuni, coirespond- 
ing to the Latin supinum datum, itum But, as in Latin another 
case, the ablative [clald), of the same abstract noun is utilized foi 
a similai piiipose, so the Yedic language makes two otliei cases do 
duty as infinitives, viz , the datii e in toAe {e g , ddtaic, and the ' 
anomalous etaidi), and the gen -abl in tos {ddtos) A piominent 
featuie of the latei Sanskrit syntax is the so-called geiund or inde- 
clinable participle in i%cl, apparently the instrumental of a stem in 
tva (piobably a deiivative fioni that in tu), as well as the gerund in 
ya (or tya after a final short ladical vowel) made from compound 
verbs The old language knows not only such geiimds in tid, 
using them, howavei, very sparingly, but also coiiesponding dative 
forms in tvdya [yuMidya), and the cuiious contracted foims m /rt' 
{Jci ltd, “ to do ”) And, besides those in ya and tya, it fiequently 
uses foims with a final long vowel, as bliicl-yd, i-tyd, thus show- 
ing the foimer to he shoitened instiumentals of ahstiact nouns 
in i and ti 

The Sanskrit veib, like the Greek, has two voices, active and 
middle, called, after their primary functions, parasmdir-yada, 

“ word for another,” and dtmaut-jyada, “ woid foi one’s self ” 'While 
m Greek the middle foims have to do duty also for the passive in 
all tenses except the aoiist and future, the Sanskrit, on tlie othei 
hand, has developed foi the passive a special piesent-stem in ya, 
the othei tenses being supplied by the corresponding middle forms, 
with the exception of the thud person singular aorist, for which a 
special form m t is usually assigned to the passive » 

The piesent-stem system is by fai the most important part of the 
whole verb system, both on account of frequency of actual occur- 
lence and of its excellent state of preservation It is with regard 
to the diflerent ways of present-stem formation that the entire stock 
of assumed loots has been grouped by the native grammarians under 
ten difli’erent classes These classes agam naturally fall under two 
divisions or " conjugations,” with this chaiactenstic difference that 
the one (the second) retains the same stem (ending in a) through- 
out the present and impeifect, only lengthening the final vowel 
before teiminations beginning with 'U or m (not final) , while the 
other shows two different forms of the stem, a strong and a weak 
foim, acooidiiig as the accent falls on the stem-syllable oi on the 
personal ending e g , 3 sing bJidra-ti, (pdpei—^ pi bhdaa-tJm, 
^6p€T6 , but e-h, elfft-i-tha, Xre (for ire) , 1 sing strnb-oni, ffr6p- 
vvyi — 1 pi st7nu-mds {ffr6pvviJ.es) 

As several of the peisonal endings show' a decided similaiity to 
peisonal or demonstrative pronouns, it is highly probable that, as 
might indeed be a 'jynori expected, all or most of them are of 
pronominal oxigin, — though, owmg to their exposed position and 
consequent decay, their original form and identity cannot now be 
deteiniined with ceitaiuty The active singulai teiminations, with 
the exception of the second person of the imperative, are unaccented 
and of comparatively light appearance , while those of the dual 
and plural, as well as the middle terminations, have the accent, 
being apparently too heavy to he suppoited by the stem-accent, 
either because, as Schleicher supposed, they aie composed of two 
different pronominal elements, oi otherwise The tieatment of 
the personal endings in the first, and piesiimably oldei, conjuga- 
tion may thus be said somewhat to lesemhle that of enclitics in 
Gieek 

In the imperfect, the present-stem is increased by the augment, 
consisting ot a prefixed d Here, as in the othei tenses in which 
it appeals, it has invaiiahly the accent, as being the distinctive 
element (oiigmally probably an independent demonstrative adveih 
“then”) for the expiession of past time This shifting of the 
word-accent seems to have contributed to the fuither reduction of 
the personal endings, and thus caused the foimation of a new, or 
secondary, set of teiminations which came to be appropnated for 
secondary tenses and moods generally As in Gieek poetry, the 
augment is frequently omitted in Sanskrit 

The mood-sign of the subjunctive is d, added to (the strong form 
of) the tense-stem If the stem ends already in d, the latter be- 
comes lengthened As regard the personal terminations, some 
persons take the piimary, others the secondary forms, while otheis 
again may take either the one or the other The fiist singular 
active, however, takes m i n stead of m%, to distmgmsh it from the 
indicative But besides these forms, showing the mood-sign a, 
the subjunctive (both present and aorist) may take another foim, 
without any distinctive modal sign, and with the secondary endings, 
being thus identical with the augmentless form of the preterite. 

The optative invariably takes the secondary endings, with some 
peculiar variations In the active of thefirst conjugation, its mood- 
sign IS yd, affixed to the weak foim of the stem e g , root as, — 
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sya?n=Lat siem, shii , while in the second conjugation and 
throughout the middle it is i, probably a contraction of yd eg, 
bhates^ipepois 

Besides the ordinaiy jieifect, made fiom a reduplicated stem, 
with distinction between strong (active singnlai) and weak fonns, 
and a paitly peculiar set of endings, tie later language makes 
laige use of a periphrastic peifect, consisting of the accusative of 
a feminine abstiact noun in d {-dm) witli the lediiplicated perfect 
forms of the auxiliary vcibs Lai, “to do,” or (and occasionally 
bM], “to be” Though more paiticiilaily resorted to foi the 
derivative foims of conjugation— viz , the causative (including the 
so-called tenth conjugational cla‘-s), the desideiative, intensive, and 
denominative— this peitect-loim is also commonly used with roots 
btginning with prosodically long vowels, as well as with a few 
other isolated loots In the Kigveda this formation is quite 
unknowTi, and the Atliai van offeis a single instance of it, fiom a 
causative \eib, with the auxiliary Lai In the Vedic prose, on 
the other hand, it is rathei frequent,^ and it is quite common in 
the later language 

In addition to the oidmaiy paiticiples, active and middle, of 
the reduplicated perfect, — c g , jajan-idn, yeyov-ds , lubudTi-dnd, 
Teitvff-yevo , — ^theie is a secondary participial formation, obtained 
by affixing the possessive suffix mt {lant) to the passive past 
participle e g , Jjnta-%a%t, lit “ having (that which is) done ’’ A 
secondary participle of this kind occuis once in the Athaivaveda, 
and it IS occasionally met with m the Brdhmanas In the later 
language, however, it not only is of lather frequent occurrence, 
but has assumed quite anew function, viz , that of a finite perfect- 
foi m , thus Li itaviki, h itaxa^itas, without any auxiliary verb, 
mean, not “having done, but “ he has done,” “they have done ” 

The oiiginal Indo-Germanic future-stem formation in syu, with 
piimaiy endings, — e g ,ddsydh=d(l>ffei (for Severer i), — is the ordinary 
tense-form both in Yedic and classical Sanskrit,— a preterite of it, 
with a conditional foice attached to it {addsyat), being also common 
to all periods of the language 

Side by side with this future, however, an analytic tense-form 
makes its appearance in the Bidhmanas, obtaining wider currency 
in the later language This periphrastic future is made by means 
of the nominative singular of a oiomen agciiiis in tar {cldtar, nom 
ddfii^Lut dato7), followed by the coi responding present forms of 
as, “to he” {ddtk-mm, as it weie, daiuncs sum), with the excep- 
tion of the third persons, which need no auxiliary, but take the 
lespective nommative of the noun 

The aoiist system is somewhat complicated, including as if does 
augment-pieteiites of various formations, viz , a radical aorist, 
sometimes with reduplicated stem, — eg, dst?icim=^irr7jv , snidhi 
=K'Kvdi, dduiwt, an a-aonst (or thematic aorist) with or 
without reduplication, — e g , dricas=^\ives , ayaptam, ef i-rei^vov', 
and several different forms of a sxbilant-aorist In the older 
Yedie language the ladical aorist is far more common than the 
a-aorist, w'hich becomes moie frequently used later on Of the 
diffeient kinds of sibilant-aoriats, the most common is the one 
which makes its stem by the addition of s to the root, either with 
or w'lthout a connecting vowel i in diffeient roots « g , root — 

1 sing cyttisham, 1 pi djaishma , (ihamisham, dhamshma A 
limited number of roots take a double aoiist-sign with inserted 
connecting vowel {sisJi for sxs), — e g , aydsisham {cf scnp-sis-tz ) , 
whilst others— very laiely in the oldei but more numerously in the 
later language— make their aoiist-stem by the addition of sa, — e g , 
ddikshas= eSei^as 

As legardsthe syntactic functions of the three preterites, — the 
imperfect, perfect, and aorist, — ^the classical writers make virtually 
no distinction between them, hut use them quite indiscriminately 
In the older language, on the other hand, the imperfect is chiefly 
used as a narrative tense, while the other two generally refer to a 
past action whidi is now complete, — the aorist, however, more 
frequently to that which is only just done oi completed The 
peifect, owing doubtless to its reduplicative form, has also not 
infi equently the foiee of an iterative, or intensive, present 

TheBanskiit, like the Greek, shows at all times a considerable Word 
power and facility of noun-composition But, while in the older forma- 
language, as well as in the earher literary products of the classical tion 
peiiod, such combinations rarely exceed the limits compatible with 
the geneial economy of inflexional speech, during the later, arti- 
ficial penod of the language they gradually become more and more 
excessive, both in size and frequency of use, till at last they absorb 
almost the entire range of syntactic construction 

One of the most stiiking featiues of Sanskiit word-formation is 
that legular interchange of light and strong vowel-sounds, usually 
designated by the native teims of guna (quality) and middhi 
(increase) The phonetic process implied in these terms consists 
in the raising, undei certain conditions, of a radical or thematic 
light vowels, u, 1 , I, by means of an inserted iz-soiind, to the 
diphthongal (guna) sounds di (Sanskr 6), du (Sanskr. 6), and the 


1 It also shows occasionally other tense-forms than the. perfect ot the same 
penphiastic foimation with kar 
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combination ar and al respectively, and, by a repetition of tbe same 
process, to tbe (vnddlii) sounds du, ar, and &l respectively 
Thus from root nd, “ to know,” we have veda, "knowledge,” and 
therefrom vAidika, , from yug, y6ga, yMgika While the inter- 
change of the farmer kind, due mainly to accentual causes, was un- 
doubtedly a common feature of Indo-Germanic speech, the latter, 
or vnddhi-change, which chiefly occurs in secondary stems, is pro- 
bably a later development Moreover, there can be no donbt that 
the vnddhi -vowels are really due to what the term implies, viz , to 
a process of " mciement, ” or vowel-raismg The same was univer- 
sally assumed hy comparative philologists till a few years ago, 
as regards the relation between the giina-sounds m {S) and du (6) 
and the respective simple z- and M-sounds According to a recent 
theory, however, which has aheady received a considerable amount 
of acceptance, we are henceforth to look upon the heavier vowels 
as the original, and upon the lighter vowels as the later sounds, 
produced through the absence of stiess and putch Thegionnds 
on which this theory is recommended are those of logical consist- 
ency In the analogous cases of interchange between r and ar, 
as well as I and al, most scholars have indeed been wont to regard 
the syllabic r and I as weakened from oiiginal ar and al, while 
the native grammarians lepiresent the latter as pioduced from the 
formef by increment Similarly the verb as (&), “ to be,” loses its 
vowel wherever the radical syllable is unaccented e g , asti, Lat 
'sst—smds, s(u]mus , opt. sydm, Lat sim {s%m) For other analo- 
gous cases of vowel-ehange, see Philology, voL xviii p 783 sq 
On the strength of these analogous eases of vowel-modifaoatioiL we 
are, therefore, to accept some such equation as this — 
dSTM- smds^SepKOjuai ^dp(a)iioy=’\e(rco Kmeiv 

ini'll (eliit) vmds {i/xev for Ifiiv) 

=i(p(vya) ^vyeiy 

=d6hm% (I milk) duhmds. 

Acquiescence in this equation would seem to involve at least 
one important admission, viz , that original root-syllables contained 
no simple v and u-vowels, except as the second element of the 
diphthongs fflz, ci, m, an, en, on We ought no longer to speak 
of the roots vid, “to know," dik, “to show, to bid,” dhugh, “to 
milk,” yug, “to join,” but of md, deik, dlmcgh or dheugh, 't/mg, 
&c, Nay, as the same law would apply with equal force to suffixal 
vowels, the suffix nu would have to he called na'H or 7ieu ; and, in 
explaining, for instance, the irregularly formed Sel/cw^ui, SeiKpC/iev, 
we might say that, by the affixiou of vev to the loot Seia, the 
present-stem SiKvei was obtained (Sncyev/Mt), W’hich, as the stress 
was shifted forward, became 1 plur diKvv/ji4(r{i ), — the subsequent 
modifications in the radical and foimative syllables being due to 
the effects of “analogy” (cf. G Meyer, Griech Oramti , § 487) 
Now, if theie be any truth in the “ agglutination ” theoiy, accord- 
ing to which the ladical and formative elements of Indo-Germanio 
speech weie at one time independent words, we would have to be 
prepared for a pietty liberal allowance, to the parent language, 
of diphthongal monosyllables such as dalle ned, while simple com- 
binations such as dih irn could only spring up after separate 
syllable- words had become united hy the force of a common accent 
But, whether the agglutmatiomsts be nght or wrong, a theory m- 
volvmg the priority of the diphthongal over the simple sounds 
can hardly be sard to be one of great yrima facie probability , and 
one may well ask whether the requirements of logical consistency 
might not be satisfied in some other, less improbable, way 

Now, the analogous cases which have called forth this theoiy 
turn upon the loss of a ladical or suffixal a (i), occasioned hy the 
shifting of the woid-accent to some other syllable .eg, ace 
mdidrani, instr. mdtra ; irtTop-ai, iirrdjxtiv , SepKogai, fdp{a)Kov , 
dsmi, smds Might we not then assume that at an early stage of 
noun and verb inflexion, through the giving way, under ceitain 
conditions, of the stem a (i), the hahit of stem-gradation, as an 
element of inflexion, came to establish itself and ultimately to 
extend its sphere over stems with z- and w- vowels, but that, on 
meeting here with more resistance^ than in the a(^)-vowel, the 
stem-gradation then took the shape of a raising of the Simple 
vowel, in the “strong" cases and verb-forms, by that same a- 
element which constituted the distinctive element of those cases m 
the other vaiiahle stems ^ In this way the above equation would 
still hold good, and the coriesponding vowel-giades, though of 
somewhat different genesis, would yet be strictly analogous 
Accentua- The accent of Sanskrit words is marked only in the more import- 
tion ant Vodic texts, diffeient systems of notation being used m different 
works Oiir knowledge of the later accentuation of words is entirely 
derived from the statements of grammarians As in Greek, there 
aie three accents, the widiia {‘^raised,” i e , acute), the anudMa 
(“not raised,” i.a , grave), and the svarita (“sounded, modulated,” 
i e., circumflex) The last is a combination of the two others, 

1 WemiBhfc comnare the diffeient tieatment in Sanskrit of an and liases 
(mMMni-mtrShna ^ vddim vdclinS.) , for, tliongli tlia latter are donttless of 
later oiigln, their inflexion miglit havelieen influenced tiy that of the foimer 
Also a comparison of such foiins as (dm) dwdn&m, (agn{)agnindm, and((fA<»ii) 
dhenUnm, tells in favour of the % and « vowels, as legards powei of reristance, 
inasmuch as it does not loqiiiie the accent in older to remain Intact 
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its proper use being confined almost entirely to a vowel preceded 
by a semivowel y or u, representing an oiiginal aeuted vowel, 

Hindu scholars, however, also include in this teim the accent of a 
giave syllable preceded by an aeuted syllable, and itself followed 
by a grave 

The Sanskrit and Greek accentuations present numerous coin- 
cidences Although the Greek rule, confining the accent withm 
the last thiee syllables, has frequently obliterated the original 
likeness, the old features may often be traced through the later 
forms Thus, though augmented verh-forins in Greek cannot 
always have the accent on the augment as in Sanskrit, they have 
it invanahly as little removed from it as the accentual restrictions 
will allow eg , ahharam, 4<pepoi/ , diJiardma, i<pepo/iev , dbhard- 
tnahl, ig>ep6iJLeBa 

The most striking coincidence in noun declension is the 
accentual distmction made by both languages between tbe “ strong ” 
and “weak” cases of monosyllabic nouns,— the only difieience in 
this respect being that m Sanskrit the accusative plural, as a rule, 
has the accent on the case-ending, and consequently shows the 
weak foim of the stem e g , stem jiad, to5, padam, vrdStt, padds, 
voSSf , padl, voSi , pddas, TriSes, pa^s, iriSas , padam, iroSdv ; 
patsu, mal In Sanskrit a few other classes of stems (especially 
present participles in a'lit, at), accented on the last syllable, are apt 
to yield their accent to heavy vowel (not consonantal) teimma- 
tions , compare the analogous accentuation of Sanskrit and Greek 
stems in tdr pitaram, iroTf'pa , pitrd, varpos , pitdras, irarepts , 

•pitrshu, Trarp{&)(rt 

The vocative, when heading a sentence (or veise-dmsion), has 
invariably the accent on the first syllable , otherwise it is not 
accented 

Fimte verb-forms also, as a rule, lose their accent, except when 
standing at the beginning of a sentence or verse-division (a vocative 
not bemg taken into account), oi in dependent (mostly relative) 
clauses, oi lu conjunction mth cei tain pai tides Of two oi more 
00-01 dinate veib-forms, however, only the fiist is unaccented 

In writing Sanskrit the natives, in different paits of India, Written 
geneially employ the particular character used for writing tlieir own char- 
vernacular The character, how'evei, most widely understood and aoters, 
employed by Hindu scholars, and used invariably in European 
editions of Sanskrit woiks (unless punted in Roman letters) is the 
so-called Denandgari, or ndgari (“town”-scnpt) of the gods 

The origin of the Indian alphabets is still enveloped m doubt 
The oldest hitheito known specimens of Indian wilting are five 
lock-mscnjitions, containing religious edicts m Pdli (the Pillkut 
used in the Buddhist scriptnres), issued by the emperor A^oka 
(Piyadasi) of tlie Maurya dynasty, in 253-261 b c , and scattered 
ovei the area of northern India from the vicinity of Peshawar, on 
the north-west frontier, and Gnnar in Guzeiat, to Jaugada and 
Dhauli in Katak, on the eastern coast The most western of these 
insciiptions— called, fiom villages near it, the Kapuidagaihi or 
Shfihbaz-garlii inscnption— is executed m a different alphabet 
fiom the others It reads fiom right to left, and is usually called 
the Arian PMi alphabet, it being also used on tlio coins of the 
Greek and Indo-Scytluan princes of Aiiana, while the other, 
which reads from left to light, is called the Indian Pffii alphabet. 

The former, which is manifestly derived from a Semitic (probably 
Aiamaean) source, has left no traces on the subsequent development 
of Indian wilting The Indo-Pali alphabet, on the other hand, 
from which the modem Indian alphabets are derived, is of uncertain 
origin The similarity, however, which several of its letters 
present to those of the old Phoenician alphabet (itself probably 
derived from the Egyptian hieroglyphics) suggests for this alphabet 
also— or at least for the germ of it— the probability of a Semitic 
origin, tliough, already at Aisoka’s time, the .Indians had worked 
it up to a high degree of perfection and wondoi fully adapted it to 
their peculiai scientific ends As to the probable time and channel 
of rts introduction, no satisfactory theory has yet been proposed 
Considering, how’ever, the high state of peifectioii it oxhibits in 
the Maurya and Andhra mscnptions, as w'cll as the wide area over 
which these aio scattered, it can hardly be doubted that the art 
of wilting must have been known to and practised by the Indians 
for various purposes long before the time of A^oka. The fact that 
no reference to it is found in the contemporaiy literature has 
probably to be accounted for by a strong reluctance on the part of 
the Brahmans to commit their sacred works to uniting. A useful 
resume of the various theories proposed on this subject will be found 
in a paper contnbutod by Mr E. Oust to the Journal of the Moyal 
Asiatic Society, new senes, vol xvi 

The invention of the numeral figures, which used to be geneially 
ascribed to the Indians, has also been rendered doubtful by more 
recent research 

An excellent Sanalnit giammar, dealing with the language hietoikally, has 
been published by Piof. W D "Whitney Of othei English giamranis, dealing 
almost exclusively with the classical Sanskrit, those of Piofs. Max Mtiller, 

Moniei Williams, and F Kielhom are now most widely used 

The best dictionary is the gieat Sanskilt-Goman fFdi lerbwh, published at St 
Petoisbuig, in 7 vols , hy Profs Bohtlingk and Roth. Largely baaed on this 
gieat thesaurus are the Sanskrit English dictionaries hyProf. M WilHamsand 
the late Prof. Th Benfey 
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PART II -SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


The history of Sanskrit literature labours under the 
same disadTantage as the political history of ancient India, 
from the total want of anything like a fixed chronology 
As there are extremely few well-ascertained political facts 
until comparatively recent times, so in that whole vast 
range of literary development there is scarcely a work of 
importance the date of which scholars have succeeded m 
fixing with absolute certainty The original composition 
of most Sanskrit works can indeed be confidently assigned 
to certain general periods of literature, but as to many of 
them, and these among the most important, scholars have 
but too much reason to doubt whether they have come 
down to us in their original shape, or whether they have 
not rather, in course of time, undergone alterations and 
additions so serious as to make it impossible to regard 
them as genuine witnesses of any one phase of the 
development of the Indian mind Nor can we expect 
many important chronological data from the new matenals 
which will doubtless yet be brought to hght m India. 
Though by such discoveries a few isolated spots may 
indeed be lighted up here and there, the real task of 
clearing away the mist which at present obscures our view, 
if ever it can be cleared away, will have to be performed 
by patient research — by a more minute critical examina- 
tion of the multitudinous writings which have been handed 
down from the remote past. In the following sketch it is 
intended to take a rapid view of the more important 
works and writeis in the several departments of literature 

In accordance with the two great phases of hnguistic 
development above referred to, the history of Sanskrit 
literature readily divides itself into two principal periods, 
the Yedic and the classical. It should, however, he 
noted that these periods partly overlap each other, and 
that some of the later Vedic works are included in that 
period on account of the subjects vsuth which they deal, 
and for their archaic style, rather than for any just claim 
to a higher antiquity than may have to be assigned to the 
oldest works of the classical Sanskrit 

I The Yedic Period i 

The term wda — le, “knowledge,” (sacred) “lore” — 
embraces a body of writings the origin of which is 
ascribed to divine revelation [iruti, literally “ hearing ”), 
and which forms the foundation of the Br^hmamcal 
system of religious belief This sacred canon is divided 
into three or (according to a later scheme) four coordinate 
collections, likewise called Veda — (1) the Eig-veda^ or 
lore of praise (or hymns) ; (2) the Sdma-^eda, or lore of 
tunes (or chants) , (3) the Yajur-veda, or lore of prayer , 
and (4) the Atharva-veda, or lore of the Atharvans 
Each of these four Yedas consists primarily of a collection 
(samhtd) of sacred, mostly poetical, texts of a devotional 
nature, called mantra. This entire body of texts (and 
particularly the first three collections) is also frequently 
referred to as the trayl mdyd, or threefold wisdom, of hymn 
{rich\ tune or chant {&dman\ and prayer {yajus \ — ^the 
fourth Yeda, if at all included, bemg in that case classed 
together with the Rik 

Classes of The Br§,hmanical rehgion finds its practical expression 

pnesta chiefiy hn sacrificial performances The Yedic sacrifice 
requires for its proper performance the attendance of four 
officiating priests, each of whom is assisted by one or 

^ J Muir’s Ongmal Sanskrit Teods, 6 vols , 2d. ed , forms the most 
complete general survey of the results of Yedic research 

® The comhination ch, used (in conformity with the usual English 
practice) in this sketch of the literature, corresponds to the simple c 
in the sohemo of the alphabet, p 270 


more (usually three) subordinate priests, viz,: — (1) the 
Hotar (le, either “sacrificer,” or “invoker”), whose chief 
business is to invoke tbe gods, either in short prayers 
pronounced over the several oblations, or in liturgical 
recitations {iastsa), made up of various hymns and 
detached verses , (2) the Udgdtar, or chorister, who has to 
perform chants (stotra) in connexion with the hotar’s 
recitations , (3) the Adhvaryu, or offering priest par excel- 
lence, who performs all the material duties of the sacrifice, 
such as the kmdlmg of the fires, the preparation of the 
sacrificial ground and the offerings, the making of obla- 
tions, &c , (4) the Brahman, or chief “ priest,” who has to 
superintend the performance and to rectify any mistakes 
that may be committed Now, tbe first three of these 
priests stand in special relation to three of the Yedic 
Samhit^ m this way, that the Samhitds of the Simaveda 
and Yajurveda form special song and prayer books, 
arranged for the practical use of the udg^tar and 
adhvaryu respectively, whilst the Rik-samhitS,, though 
not arranged for any such practical purpose, contains the 
entire body of sacred lyrics whence the hotar draws the 
material for his recitations The brahman, on the other 
hand, had no special text-hook assigned to him, hut was 
expected to be familiar with all the SamhitSs as well as 
with the practical details of the sacrificial performance. 

In point of fact, however, the brahmans, though their 
attendance at Yedic sacrifices was required, can scarcely 
be said to have formed a separate class of priests : their 
office was probably one which might be held by any priest 
of the three other classes who had acquired the necessary 
qualification by additional study of the other Samhit^s 
and manuals of ritual. In later times, when the votaries 
of the fourth Yeda pressed for recognition of their Samhittl 
as part of the sacred canon, the brahman priest was 
claimed by them as specially connected with the Atharva- 
veda It 18 perhaps for this reason that the latter is also 
called the Brahmaveda , — though this designation may also 
be taken to mean the Yeda of spells or secret doctrines 
(brahman) It sometimes happens that verses not found 
m our versiou of the Rik-samhiti, but in the Atharva- 
veda-samhil^, are used by the hotar ; but such texts, if 
they did not actually form part of some other versiou of 
the Rik, — asS^yana m the introduction to his commentary 
on the Rik-samhit^ assures us that they did, — were prob- 
ably inserted in the hturgy subsequent to the recogni- 
tion of the fourth Veda 

The several Samhit^a have attached to them certain Brah- 
theological prose works, called BrdJimana, which, though 
subordinate m authority to the Mantras or Samhit^s, are 
like them held to he divinely revealed and to form part of 
the canon The chief works of this class are of an exegetic 
nature, — ^their purport being to supply a dogmatic exposi- 
tion of the sacrificial ceremonial in so far as the particular 
class of priests for whose euhghtenment the Brflhmana is 
intended is concerned in it. Notwithstanding the un- 
mterestmg character of no small part of their contents, the 
Br^hmanas are of considerable importance, both as regards 
the history of Indian institutions and as “ the oldest body 
of Indo-European prose, of a generally free, vigorous, 
simple form, affording valuable glimpses backward at the 
primitive condition of unfettered Indo-European talk” 
(Whitney) 

More or less closely connected with the Brflhmanas (and Iratj- 
in a few exceptional cases with Samhit^s) are two classes 
of treatises, called Ira'^yaha and Upamshad. The Aran- 
yakas, i e., works “ relating to the forest,” being intended 
to be read by those who have retired from the world and 
XXL - 35 
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lead tlie life of ancliontes, do not greatly differ in ci-ar- 
acter and style from the Bi^hmanas, but like them are 
chiefly ritualistic, treating of special ceremonies not dealt 
with, or dealt with only imperfectly, in the latter works, 
to which they thus stand in the relation of supplements 
The TJpamshads, on the other hand, are of a purely specu- 
lative nature, and must be looked upon as the first 
attempts at a systematic treatment of metaphysical ques- 
tions The number of Upamshads hitherto known is very 
considerable (about 170), but, though they nearly all pio- 
fess to belong to the Atharvaveda, they have to be assigned 
to very different periods of Sanskrit literature, — some of 
them being evidently quite modern productions. The 
oldest treatises of this bnd are doubtless those which 
form part of Vedic Samhitis, Brihmanas, and Aranyakas, 
though not a few others which have no such special con- 
nexion have to be classed with the later products of the 
Yedic age 

Diffeiect As the sacred texts were not committed to writing till a 
recen- much later period, but were handed down orally in the 
sions Erflhmamcal schools, it was inevitable that local differences 
of reading should spring up, which in course of time gave 
rise to a number of independent versions, more or less 
differing from one another Such diffeient text-recen- 
sions, called idhlid {%e, branch), were at one time very 
numerous, but only a limited number of them have sur- 
vived. As regards the Samhitfe, the poetical form of the 
hymns, as well as the concise style of the sacrificial 
formulas, would render these texts less hahle to change, 
and the discrepancies of different versions would chiefly 
consist in various readings of single words or in the 
different arrangement of the textual matter The diffuse 
ritualistic discussions and loosely connected legendary 
illustrations of the Br^hmanas, on the other hand, offered 
scope for very consideiahle modifications m the traditional 
matter, either through the ordinary processes of oral 
transmission or through the special influence of indi- 
vidual teachers 

An original Brflhmana, then, may be characterized as a 
senes of theoretic discourses, composed by lecognized 
authorities on ritualistic matters, such as might be 
delivered or referred to in connexion with practical 
instruction in the sacrificial art The growing intricacy 
of the ceremonial, however, could not fad, in course of 
time, to create a demand for treatises of a more practical 
tendency, setting forth, in concise and methodical form, 
the duties of the several priests in the sacrificial perform- 
ances. But, besides the purely ceremonial matter, the 
Brdhmanasalso contained a considerable amount of matter 
bearing on the correct interpretation of the Tedic texts , 
and, indeed, the sacred obligation incumbent on the 
Br3.hmans of handing down correctly the letter and sense 
of those texts necessarily involved a good deal of serious 
grammatical and etymological study in the Brflhmamcal 
schools. These literary pursuits could not but result in 
the accumulation of much learned material, which it would 
become more and more desiiahle to throw into a system- 
atic form, serving at the same time as a gmde for futme 
research These practical requirements were met by a 
class of treatises, grouped under six different heads or 
VedSn- subjects, called Veddngas, i e., members, or limbs, of the 
gas (body of the) Veda. None of the works, however, which 
have come down to us under this designation can lay any 
just claim to bemg considered as the original treatises on 
their several subjects, but they evidently represent a 
more or less advanced stage of scientific development 
Though a few of them are composed in metrical form — 
especially in the ordinary epic couplet, the anuMubh 
Moki, consisting of two hnea of sixteen syllables, or of 
two octosyllabic pMas, each~the majority of them belong 
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to a class of wiitmgs called i e , “string,” consisting Siltras. 
as they do of strings of rules in the shape of tersely 
expressed aphorisms, intended to be committed to memory. 

The Sfftras foim a connecting link between the Vedic and 
the classical periods of literature But, although these 
treatises, so far as they deal with Vedic subjects, are 
included by the native authorities among the Vedic writ- 
ings, and in point of language may, generally speaking, 
be considered as the latest products of the Vedic age, they 
have no share lu the sacred title of sruh or revelation 
They are of human, not of divine, origin And yet, as 
the production of men of the highest standing, and pro- 
foundly versed in Vedic lore, the Sfftras are naturally 
regarded as works of great authority, second only to that 
of the revealed scnptures themselves , and their i elation 
to the latter is expressed in the generic title of Smfiti, or 
Tradition, usually applied to them 

The SIX branches of Vedic science, included under the 
term Vedhnga, are as follows — 

(1) SilsM, or Phonetics The privileged position of Phonetic 
representmg this subject is assigned to a small treatise 
ascribed to the great grammarian PiWni, viz , the Pdmntyd 
sihMy extant in two different (Eik and Yajus) recensions 

But neither this treatise nor any other of the numerous 
^iksh3,s which have recently come to light can lay claim to 
any very high age. Scholars, however, usually include 
under this head certain works, called PrdtiMliya, 

“belonging to a certain idlM or recension,” which deal 
minutely with the phonetic peeuharities of the several 
SamhitSs, and are of great importance for the textual 
criticism of the Vedic Samhitfe 

(2) Ghhandas, or Metre Tradition makes the Chlia'nr Metre 
dah-sdtra of Pingala the starting-point of jiiosody The 
Vedic metres, however, occupy but a small part of this 
treatise, and they are evidently dealt with lu a more 
original manuer in the Nid^ua-sfLtra of the S^maveda, and 

m a chapter of the Eik-pr4tisc1,khya For profane prosody, 
on the other hand, Pingala's treatise is rather valuable, no 
less than 160 metres being described by him 

(3) VydluLram, or Grammar Pimm’s famous grammar Giammaj 
IS said to be th Vedlnga, but it marks the culminating 
point of grammatical research rather than the beginning, 

and besides treats chiefly of the post-Vedic language 

(4) Niruka, or Etymology. Vesica’s Nimhta is thoEty- 
traditional representative of this subject, and this important “oology- 
work certainly deals entirely with Vedic etymology or ex- 
planation. It consists, m the first place, of strings of words 

in three chapters: — (1) synonymous words, (2) such as are 
purely or chiefly Vedic ; and (3) names of deities These 
lists are followed by Yaska’s commentary, mterspersed with 
numerous illustrations Y^ska, again, quotes several pre- 
decessors in the same branch of science , and it is probable 
that the original works on this subject consisted merely 
of lists of words similar to those handed down by him. 

(5) Jyotufia, or Astronomy Although astronomical Astro- 
calculations are frequently referred to m older works in 
connexion with the performance of sacrifices, the metrical 
treatise which has come down to us in two different recen- 
sions under the title of Jyotisha, ascribed to one Lagadha, 

or Lagata, seems indeed to he the oldest existing systematic 
treatise on astronomical subjects With the exception of 
some apparently spurious verses of one of the recensions, it 
betrays no sign of the Greek influence which shows itself 
in Hindu astronomical works from about the third century 
of our era, and its 'date may therefore be set down as 
probably not later than the early centuries after Christ 

(6) KalyOf or Ceremonial Tradition does not single Cere- 
out any special work as the Yedfl.nga in this branch of“°“®^’ 
Vedic science ; but the sacrificial practice gave rise to a 
large number of systematic sfltra-manuals for the several 
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classes of piiests The most important of these works 
have come down to ns, and they occupy by far the 
most prominent place among the literary productions of 
the shtra-period The Kalpa;SlitraSj or rules of ceremonial, 
are of two kinds — (1) the Si auta-sutuis, which are based 
on the ^ruti, and teach the performance of the great sacri- 
fices, requiring three sacrificial fiies, and (2) the Smcnta- 
siltras, or rules based on the smriti or tiadition The 
latter class again includes two kinds of treatises — (1) the 
Gnhya-siitras, or domestic lules, treating of ordmaiy 
family rites, such as marriage, birth, name-givmg, &c, 
connected with simple off ei mgs in the domestic fire , and 
(2) the Sdmaijdchdr ila- (or Dhamia-) sdtias^ which treat of 
customs and tempoial duties, and are supposed to have 
formed the chief souices of the later law-books. Besides, 
the ^rauta-shtras of the Yajurveda have usually attached 
to them a set of so-called Sulva-sdtT'as, %e, “rules of 
the cord,” which treat of the measurement by means of 
cords, and the construction, of different kinds of altars 
reqmred for sacrifices These treatises (the study of 
which has been successfully taken up by Prof Thibaut of 
Benares) are of considerable interest as supplying import- 
ant inf 01 matron regarding the earliest geometrical opera- 
tions in India Along with the Shtras may be classed a 
large number of supplementary treatises, usually called 
Pariiishta {TrapaXnrojj.sva), on various subjects connected 
with the sacred texts and Yedic religion generally. 

After this brief characterization of the various branches 
of Yedic literature, we pioceed to take a rapid survey of 
the several Yedic collections 

A Eigveda The Rigmda-sarplLiti has come down to us in the 
lecension of the sakala school Mention is made of seveial othei 
veisions , and regarding one of them, that of the BSshkalas, we 
have some further information, aecoidmg to which it seems, how- 
ever, to have differed but little from the Dikaia text The lattei 
consists of 1028 hymns, including eleven so-called VdlaTcTiilyas, 
which were piobably introduced into the collection subsequently to 
its completion The hymns are composed m a great vaiiety of 
metres, and consist, on an average, of lather more than 10 verses 
each, or about 10,600 veises altogether This body of sacied lyrics 
has been subdivided by ancient authorities in a twofold way, viz , 
either from a purely artificial point of view, into eight asMkas of 
about equal length, or, on a more natural piin^le, based on the 
origin ox the hymns, and invariably adopted by European scholais, 
into ten books, oi mandalas, of unequal length Tiadition (not, 
howevei, always tiustworthy in this lespect) has handed down the 
names of the leputed authois, or lather inspued “seeis” {iishi), of 
most hymns These indications have enabled scholars to foim some 
idea as to the probable way in which the Rik-samhitS, oiigmated, 
though much still remains to be cleared up by futme research. 

In the first place, mandalas ii -vn are evidently ananged on a 
uniform plan Each of them is ascribed to a difieient family of 
rishis, whence they aie usually called the six “family-hooks” — 
11 , the Gntsamadas, iii , the Yisv§.mitras oi Ku^ikas, iv , the VS.ma- 
devyas, v , the Atris, vi , the Bhaiadrijas, and vii , the Vasishthas 
Further, each of these books begins with the hymns addressed to 
Agni, the god of fire, which aie followed by those to Indra, the 
Jupiter Pluvms, whereupon follow those addressed to minor deities — 
the Vi^ve Dev^h (“ all-gods ”), the Maruts (stoim-gods), &c Again, 
the hymns addressed to each deity are ananged (as Prof Delbruck 
has shown) m a descending order, according to the number of verses 
of which they consist 

The first mandala, the longest in the whole Samhitfi, contains 
191 hymns, ascribed, with the exception of a few isolated ones, 
to sixteen poets of different families Here again the hymns of 
each author are arranged on precisely the same prmciple as the 

The Rigveda has heen edited, together with the commentary of 
S§,yana (of the 14th century), hy Max Muller, 6 vols., London, 
1849-74 The same scholar has published an edition of the hymns, 
both in the connected {samhitd) and the disjoined {padcC) texts, 1873 
An edition in Roman transliteration was pubbshed by Th. Aufrecht, 
Berlm, 1861-3 (2d ed 1877). Part of an English translation (chiefly 
based on S&yana’s interpretation) was brought out by the late Prof 
H H Wilson (vols i -m , 1860-1867) and continued by Prof E B 
Cowell (vol IT , 1866, bringing up the work to mandala vui. hymn 
20). We have also the- first volume of a translation, with a running 
commentary, by M Muller, containing the hymns to the Maruts or 
storm-gods Complete German translations have been published by 
H. Grassmann (1876-7) and A. Ludwig (1876). 
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“ family -books ” The eighth and ninth books, on the other hand, 
have a special chaiacter of their own To the Sama-v eda-samliita, 
uhich, as we shall see, consists almost entiiclyol \eises chosen fiom 
theRik for chanting pm poses, these tuo mandalas have contiibutcd 
a much laiger propoition of veises than any ol the othei s Row, 
the hymns of the eighth book are asciibed to a nuuibei of diffeient 
nshis, mostly belonging to the Kanva family The pioductions of 
each poet aie usually, though not always, grouped togetliei, but 
no other jtrmeiple of arrangement has jet been discoveied The 
chief peeuliaiity of this mandala, houevei, consists in its metres 
Many of the hymns aie composed in the foim of stanzas, called 
'jintgdtha (fiom gd, “to sing”), consisting of two verses in the 
hi ihatt and satoh ilmtl meties , whence this book is usually known 
undei the designation of Pragath3.li The other metres met with 
in this book are likewise such as were evidently considered 
pecnliaily adapted for singing, viz , the gdyatrl (fiom gd, ‘ to sing ”) 
and other chiefly octosyllabic metres It is not yet clear bow to 
account foi these pecuhaiities , but further reseaich may perhaps 
show that either the Kanvas weie a family of udgatars, oi chanters, 
or that, hefoie the establishment of a common sj^stem of W'or&hip 
for the Brfihmanical communitj", they weie accustomed to cany on 
their lituigical service exclusively by means of chants, instead of 
using the later form of mixed leeitation and chant One of the 
risbis of this family is called Piagatha K3nva , possibly this sm- 
name “pragfitba” may be an old, or local, synonym of udgatai, 
or perliaps of the chief chanter, the so-called Jhastotai, oi pre- 
centor The ninth mandala, on the other hand, consists entirely 
of hymns (114) addressed to Soma, the deifiedjmce of the so-called 
“moon-plant” {Sa7costemma momnale, or Ascleyias aucla), and 
asciibed to poets of different families They are called favamdiii, 
“pmificational,” because they were to he recited hy the ho tar 
while the juice expiessed from the soma plants was claiifying 
The first sixty of these hymns aie arranged stiictly acconlmg to 
their length, ranging from ten down to foui verses , but as to the 
remainmg liynins no such principle of arrangement is observable, 
except perhaps in smaller gioups of hymns One might, therefore, 
feel inclined to look upon that fiist section as the body of soma 
hymns set apait, at the time of the first redaction of the SamMtfi, 
for the special purpose of being used pavamdmjah, — the lemain- 
ing hymns having heen added at subsequent redactions It 
would not, however, by any means follow that all, or even any, 
of the lattei hymns weie actually later productions, as they might 
previously have formed part of the family collections, or might 
have been oveilooked when the hymns weie first collected Other 
mandalas (viz , i , vni , and x ) still contain, four entire hymns 
addressed to Soma, consisting together of 68 verses, of which only 
a single one (x 25, 1) is found in the S3maveda-sam.liit3, as also 
some 28 isolated verses to Soma, and four hymns addressed to 
Soma in conjunction with some other deity, which are entirely 
unrepresented in that collection 

The tenth mandala contains the same number of hymns (191) as 
the first, which it nearly equals in actual length The hymns aie 
asciibed to many iishis, of various families, some of whom appear 
already in the preceding mandalas The traditional record is, 
however, less to he depended upon as regards this hook, many 
names of gods and fictitious personages appealing m the list of its 
nshis In the latter half of the book the hymns are clearly 
arranged according to the number of verses, in decreasing order, — 
occasional exceptions to this rule being easily adjusted hythe 
removal of a few additional verses A similar arrangement seems 
also to suggest itself in other poitions of the hook This mandala 
stands somewhat apart fiom the pieeedmg hooks, both its lan- 
guage and the general character of many of its hymns betraying a 
comparatively modem origin In this respect it stands about on a 
level with the Atharvaveda-samhitl, with which it is otherwise 
closely connected Of some 1350 Bik-verses found in the Athai van, 
about 560, or rather more than 40 per cent , occur in the tenth 
mandala In the latter we meet with the same tendencies as in 
the Atharvan to metaphysical speculation and abstract conceptions 
of the deity on the one hand, and to superstitious practices on the 
other But, although in its general appearance the tenth mandala 
IS decidedly more modern than the other books, it contains not a 
few hymns which are little, if at all, inferior, both in respect of age 
and poetic quality, to the generality of Yedic hymns 

It has become the custom, after Roth’s example, to call the 
Rik-sambitfi (as well as the Atharvan) an historical collection, as 
compared with the SamhitRs put together for purely litualistic pur- 
poses And indeed, though the several family collections which 
make up the earher mandalas may originally have served ritual 
ends, as the hjminals of certam clans or tribal confederacies, and 
although the Samhit3 itself, in its oldest form, may have been 
intended as a common prayer-book, so to speak, for the whole of 
the BrShmamcal community, it is ceitain that in the stage m 
which it has been finally handed down it includes a certam portion 
of hymn material (and even some secular poetry) which could never 
have heen used for purposes of religious service. It may, therefore, 
be assumed that the Bik-samlut3 contains all of the nature of popu- 
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lar lynca that was accessihle to the coUeetors, or seemed to them 
worthy of being preserved The question as to the exact penod 
when the hymns were collected cannot he answered with any 
approach to accuracy Tor many reasons, however, which cannot 
he detailed here, scholars have come to fix on the yeai 1000 B c as 
an approximate date for the collection of the Yedic hymns From 
that time every means that human ingenuity could suggest w’as 
adopted to secure the sacred texts against the nshs connected with 
oral transmission But, as theie is abundant evidence to show that 
even then not only had the text of the hymns suftered conuption, 
but their language had become antiquated to a consideiahle extent, 
and was only partly understood, the period during which the great 
mass of the hymns were composed must have lam consideiably 
further hack, and may very likely have extended over the eailier 
half of the second millonaiy or from about 2000 to 1500 u c 

As regards the people which laisecl for itself this impoangmonu- 
ment, the hymns exhibit it as settled in the regions wataedby the 
imgbty Sindhu (Indus), with its eastein and western tributaues 
The land of the five rivers forms the central home of the Vedic 
people ; but, while its advanced guard has already debouched upon 
the plains of the upper Gangd and Yamuna^ those who bung up 
the rear are still found loitering far behind in the narrow glens of 
the Knbha (Cabul) and Gomati (Gomal) Scattered over this tiact 
of land, in hamlets and villages, the Yedic Aiyas are leading 
chiefly the hfe of herdsmen and husbandmen The numerous clans 
and tribes, ruled over by chiefs aud kings, have still constantly to 
vindicate their right to the land but lately wrung from an infeiior 
race of darker hue , just as in these latter days their kinsmen in 
the Far West are ever on their guaid against the fierce attacks of 
the dispossessed red-skin Hot unf i eqiiently, too, the light- colouied 
Iryas rage internecine war with one another,— as when the 
Bharatas, with allied tubes of the Panjab, goaded on by the loyal 
sage Yi^vamitra, invade the country of the Tritsu king Sudas, to 
he defeated in the "ten kings’ battle,” thiough the inspired powei 
of the priestly singer Yasishtha The pnestly office has already 
become one of high social importance by the side of the political 
rulers, and to a large extent an hereditary profession, but it does 
not yet present the baneful features of an exclusive caste The 
Aryan housewife shares with her husband the daily toil and joy, the 
privilege of worshipping the national gods, and even the triumphs 
of song-craft, some ot the finest hymns being attributed to female 
seers 

The religious belief of the people consists in a system of nateal 
symbolism, a worship of the elementary forces of nature, regarded 
as beings endowed with reason and power supenor to those of man 
In giving utterance to this simple belief, the priestly spokesman 
has, however, frequently worked into it his own speculative and 
mystic notions India, the stout-hearted rulei of the cloud-region, 
receives by far the largest share of the devout attentions of the 
Yedic singer. His evei -renewed battle with the malicions demons 
of darkness and drought, for the recovery of the heavenly light and 
the rain-spendmg cows of the sky, foims an inexhaustible theme of 
spirited song Next to him, lu the affections of the people, stands 
Agni (i^nis), the god of fire, invoked as the genial inmate of the 
Aryan household, and as the bearer of oblations, and mediator 
between gods and men Indra aud Agni are thus, as it were, the 
divine representatives of the king (or chief) and the piiest of the 
Aryan community , and if, m the arrangement of the Samhitd, the 
Brahmamcal collectors gave precedence to Agm, it was but one of 
many avowals of then own hierarchical pretensions Hence also 
the hymns to Indra aie mostly followed, m the family collections, 
by those addressed to the Visve Dev^h (the “all-gods”) or to the 
Maruts (Mavors, Mais), the warlike stoim-gods and faithful com- 
pamons of India, as the divine impel sonation of the Aryan free- 
men, the vtJ or clan But, while India and Agni are undoubtedly 
the favounte figures of the Yedic pantheon, there is reason to believe 
that these gods had hut lately supplanted another group of deities 
who play a less prominent pait in the hymns, viz , Tatliei Heaven 
(Dyaus Pitar, Zei/s rar^ip, Jupitei), Varans (otpavos), the all- 
emhracmg firmament, Mitia (Zend Mitliia), the genial light of 
day, and Savitar (Saturnus) or Sfirya (^exioj), the vivifying sun 
Brdh- Of the Brihmanas that were handed down in the schools of the 
msrtas of Bahvrichas {%e possessed of many verses as the followers of 
Eigveda. the Eigveda are called, two have come down to us, viz , those of 
the Altai eyms and the )Eaiishitakms The Avtai eya-hrdTiTmna'^ 
and the KawhUaM- (or SdnIcMyana-) Irdhmana evidently have for 
their groundwork the same stock of tiaditional exegetic matter 
They differ, however, considerably as legards both the arrange- 
ment of this matter and their stylistic handling of it, with the 
exception of the numerous legends common to both, in which the 
discrepancy is comparatively slight There is also a certain 
amount of matenal peculiar to each of them The KausMtaka is, 
upon the whole, fai more concise in its style and more systematic 
in its arrangement—meuts which would lead one to infer that it 

1 Edited, witli an English translation, By M Hang, 2 vols , Bombay, 1863 An 
edition in Homan tiansllteration, with extiacts from the commentaiy, has been 
published by Th Anlrecht, Bonn, 1879 
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is probably the more modem work of the two It consists of thirty 
chapters {adkydya) , while the Aitareya has forty, divided into 
eight books (or pentads, panchakd, of five chapters each) The 
last ten adhydyas of the latter work are, however, clearly a later 
addition, — ^though they must have already formed pait of it at the 
time of Panini (c 400 B c ?), if, as seems piobable, one ol his 
giammatical sdtias, legulating the formation of the names of 
Brahmanas, consisting of thirty and foity adhydyas, lefers to these 
two works In this last portion occurs the well-knowu legend 
(also found in the Sankhayana-sutra, but not in the Kaushitaki- 
hiahmana) of Sunahsepa, w'hom his father Ajigarta sells and offers 
to slay, the recital ot which formed part of the inauguration of 
kings While the Aitareya deals almost exclusively with the 
Soma saciifice, the Kausliitaka, in its first six chapters, treats of 
the seveial kinds of haviryaj7'ia, or offerings of rice, milk, ghee, 

&e , wheieupon follows the Soma sacrifice in this way, that chapters 
7-10 contain the practical ceremonial and 11-30 the recitations 
{sastm) of the hotar Sdyana, in the intioduetion to his com- 
mentary on the work, ascribes the Aitareya to the sage Mahiddsa 
Aitareya (son of Itard), also mentioned elsewhere as a philosopher , 
and it seems likely enough that this pel son arranged the Brdhmana 
and founded the school of the Aitareyins Eegaiding the author- 
ship of the sister work we have no information, except that the 
opinion of the sage Kaushitaki is frequently referred to in it as 
authoritative, and generally m opposition to the Paingya — the 
Brdhmana, it w'ould seem, of a rival school, the Pamgins 
Each of these two Biahmanas is supplemented by a "forest- 
portion,” or Aranyaka The Atianydranyaka^ is not a uniform 
production. It consists of five books {dtanyaka), three of which, 
the fiist and the last two, are of a liturgical nature, treating of the 
ceremony called a to oi great vow The second and third 

hooks, on the other hand, are purely speculative, and are also styled 
theBahnwha-hrdkiTuma-upamshad Again, the last four chapters 
of the second hook are usually singled out as the Aitareyopamshad, ® 
ascubed, like its Brdhmana (and the first book), to Mahiddsa 
Aitareya , and the third hook is also referred to as the Samlntd- 
upamshad The fourth and fifth books are doubtless of later 
origin, being composed in sfitra-form Even native authouties 
exclude them fiom the sacred canon, and ascribe them to Asva 
Idyana and Saunaka respectively, of whom more further on As 
regards the KamMtaki’di anyaka, our MS material is not yet 
sufficient to enable us to deteimine its exact extent and arrange- 
ment It would, however, seem that there are two different 
lecensions of this treatise, a shorter one, consisting of nine, and a 
longer one of fifteen, adhydyas Tour of these, variously placed 
at the beginning oi end, or after the second adhydya, constitute 
the highly interesting XmshttaH' (hrdhmam-) upm%ska.d,^ of 
which we possess two different recensions The remaining portions 
of the Aranyaka seem to correspond, to some extent, to the cere- 
momal sections of the Aitareya-dranyaka 
Of Kalpa-sMras, or manuals of sacrificial ceremonial, composed Shtias of 
for the use of the hotar pijest, two different sets are in existence, Bigveda. 
the AdvaUyma- and the SdnTcMyma-sdtra Each of these woiks 
follows one of the two Brdhmanas of the Rik as its chief authority, 

VIZ , the Aitaieya and Kaushitaka respectively. Both consist of a 
Sravia- and a Qnhya-sMm Advaldyana seems to have lived about 
the same time as Pdnini, — ^his own teacher, ^aunaka, who com- 
pleted the Rik-prdti^dkhya, being probably intermediate between 
the great grammarian and Yaska, the authoi of the Firukta 
Saunaka himself is said to have been the author of a ^rauta-sfitia 
(which was, howevei, more of the nature of a Brdhmana) and to 
have destroyed it on seeing his pupil’s work, A Gnhya-sfitra is 
still quoted under his name by later writers The Advaldyana 
^rauta-sutra ^ consists of twelve, the Grihya ® of four, adhydyas 
Begardmg ^dnfchdyana still less is known , but he, too, was 
doubtless a comparatively modern writer, who, like A^valdyana, 
founded a new school of ritualists Hence the KausMtaki-hrdhmana, 
adopted (and perhaps improved) by him, also^goes under his name, 
just as the Aitareya is sometimes called Asvaldyana-brdhmana 
The oankhdyana &auta-sfitra consists of eighteen adhydyas The 
last two chapters of the woik are, however, a later addition,® 
while the two preceding chapteis, on the contrary, present a com- 
paratively archaic, brdhmana-like appearance The Gnhya-siitra ^ 
consists of six chapters, the last two of which are likewise later 
appendages. The Sdmbmya Gnhya-siltm, of which a single MS 


= EiUted, with Sftyana’s commentaiy, by HftjendiaiAIa Mitra, m the StbUoiheca 
Indica, 1875-76 The flist thiee hooks have been tianslated by P Max Mullet in 
Sacred Soois of tM East, -yol I 

® Edited and tianslated by Dr Eoer, in the Bill Jnd The last chapter of the 
second hook, not being commented upon by S4yana, is probably a later addition 
*Texi^ commentary, and tianslationpublishedbyE B Cowell, In theHitl Ind 
Also a translation by F Max Muller in Sact ed Boohs of the Mast, vol 1 
^ Both works have been published with the commentai y of Gdrgya Naraya^a, 
by native scholai s, in the Btbl Bid Also the text of the Gnhya, with a German 
translation hy A Stenzier 

6 See A Weber’s analysis, Ind Sitidten, 11 p 288 sq This work, with its 
commentaries, is only accessible m manuscript 
^ Edited, with a German translation, by H Oldenberg (Ind. Stud,yo1 iv), 
who also gives an account of the Sdmbavya Gplbya 
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IS at present known, seems to Tae closely connected witli the 
preceding work. Prof Buhler also refers to the Eigveda the 
VdsisJitha-dhcmnasdstra,'^ composed of mixed shtras and couplets 

A few works remain to he noticed, hearing chiefly on the textual 
form and traditionary records of the Rik-samhitd In our remarks 
on the Yedingas, the PratLsakhyas have already been referred to 
as the chief repositones of siksha or Vedic phonetics Among 
these works the Fak-pi dhsdkhya^ occupies the fiist place The 
onginal composition of this important woik is ascribed to the same 
Sdkalya from whom the vulgate recension of the (Sakala) Samhita 
takes its name He is also said to be the author of the existing 
Pada-patha (i e , the text-form in which each word is given uncon- 
nected with those that precede and follow it), — uhich report may 
well he ci edited, since the pada-text was doubtless prepared uith 
a view to an examination, such as is presented in the Prdtibakh3’a, 
of the phonetic modifications undergone by words in tbeir syntactic 
combination In the Prdtisakhya itself, Sakalya’s father (oi 
Sakalya the elder) is also seveial tunes referied to as an authority 
on phonetics, though the younger Sakalya is evidently regarded 
as having improved on his father’s theories Thus both father 
and son probably had a share in the formulation of the rules of 
pronunciation and modification of Yedic sounds The completion 
or final arrangement of the Rik-pratisakhya,^ m its piesent foim, is 
ascribed to Saunaka, the reputed teacher of Amalayana , Saunaka, 
however, is merely a family name (“descendant of Sunaka”), 
which 13 given even to the nshi Gntsaraada, to whom neaily the 
whole, of the second mandala,of the Rik is attributed How long 
after Sakalya this particular Saunaka lived we do not know , but 
some generations at all events would seem to lie between them, 
considering that m the meantime the Sakalas, owing doubtless to 
minor differences on phonetic points in the Sam&t^ text, had 
split into several branches, to one of which, the ^aisma (or ^ai&iiiya) 
school, Saunaka belonged While S3.kalya is refened to both by 
YUska and Pdnmi, neither of these writers mentions Saunaka It 
seems neveitheless likely, for several reasons, that P4nini was 
acquainted with ^aunaka’s work, though the pomt has by no 
means been definitively settled The Rik-pi&ti^&khya is composed 
in mixed flokas. or couplets of vanous metres, a form of composi- 
tion for which Saunaka seems to have had a special predilection 
Besides the Pi4ti'4khya, and the Gn,hya-su.tra mentioned abo\e, 
eight other works are ascribed to Saunaka, viz , the Bnhacl- 
devatd, an account, in epic Hokas, of the deities of the hymns, 
which supplies much valuable mythological infoimation, the 
rLig-mdhm.a, a treatise, likewise in epic metre, on the magic effects 
of Yedic hymns and verses , the PMa-mlMna, a similar treatise, 
apparently no longer in existence , and five different indexes or 
catalogues {anukmmant) of the rishis, metres, deities, sections 
(amivdka), and hymns ot the Rigveda It is, however, doubtful 
whether the existing version of the Bnhaddevatfi is the original 
one ; and the Rigndhana would seem to he much more modem 
than Saunaka's time As regards the Anukramanls, they seem all 
to have been composed in mixed 41okas ; but, with the exception 
of the Anuvakdnukraman!, they are only known from quotations, 
having been superseded by the SarvdmiTcrama, or complete index, 
of KMydyana Both these indexes have been commented upon by 
Shadguiu^isbya, towards the end of the 12th centuiy of our era 

B Sdma-veda — The term ofunceitain derivation, denotes 

a solemn tune or melody to be sung or chanted to a rich or verse 
The set chants (stotra) of the Soma sacrifice are as a lule performed 
in triplets, either actually consisting of three different veises, or of 
two verses which, by the repetition of certain parts, axe made, as 
it were, to form three The three verses are usually sung to the 
same tune , but in certam cases two verses sung to the same tune 
had a different s^man enclosed between them One and the same 
s^man or tune may thus he sung to many different verses ; but, as 
in teachmg and practising the tunes the same verse was invariably 
used for a certain tune, the term “ s^nian,” as well as the special 
technical names of s^mans, are not nnfrequently applied to the 
verses themselves with which they were most commonly con- 
nected, just as one would quote the beginning of the text of an 
English hymn, when the tune usually sung to that hymn is 
meant The Indian chant somewhat resembles the Gregorian or 
Plam Chant ® Each sS.man is divided into five parts or phrases 
{prastdva or prelude, &c ), the first four of which are distributed 
between the several chanters, while the finale (nidhana,) is sung 
in unison by all of them 

In accordance with the distinction between rich or text and 
sAman or tune, the saman-hymnal consists of two parts, viz , the 
Sdimaveda-samhitd, or collection of texts (rich) used for making up 
stman-hymns, and the Qdna, or tune-books, song-books The 
textual matter of the SamhitS, consists of somewhat under 1600 
different verses, selected from the Rik-saiphit^, with, the exception 

1 Text with Krishnapandita's commentary, puhhshed at Benares , translation 
"by Gr BhMer In Saet ed Books, vol xir 

* Edited, with a French translation, hy A Reppiier, in the Jownal Astattgue, 
1866-8; also, yith a German translation, hy M Miiller, 1869. 

* BumeU, J.rsheyairahmana, p xh 
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of some seventy-five veises, some of which have been taken from 
Khila hjunns, whilst others which also occur in the Atharvan or 
Yajurveda, as well as such not otherwise found, may perhaps have 
formed part of some other recension of the Rik The Sdmaieda- 
sainJiitd'^ ih divided into two chief parts, the pit/ ra- (first) and the 
uttaia- (second) diehika The second part contains the texts of 
the saman-hymns, ai ranged in the ordei in which they are actually 
required foi the stotias or chants of the vanous Soma sacrifices. 

The first part, on the othei hand, contains the body of tune- verses, 
or verses used for practising the several samans or tunes upon, — the 
tunes themselves being given in the Gi dim-gcya-gana, {i e , songs 
to be sung m the village), the tune-book specially belonging to the 
Piuvarchika Hence the lattei includes all the first verses of those 
tiiplets of the second part which had special tunes peculiar to 
them, besides the texts of detached sfimans occasionally used 
outside the regular ceremonial, as well as such as were perhaps 
no longei required but had been so used at one tune or other. 

The verses of the Purvarchika are arianged on much the same plan 
as the family-books of the Rik samhitfi, viz , in three sections 
containing the verses addiessed to Agni, Indra, and Soma (paia- 
mdna) respectively, — each section (consisting of one, three, and one 
adhjayas respectively) being again arranged according to the 
metres Hence this part is also called Chhandas- (metre) drchika 
Over and above this natural airangement of the two firchikas, there 
is a purely foimal division of the texts into six and nine 
piapfithakas respectively, each of which, in the first part, consists 
often decades (dasat) of verses "We have two recensions of the 
Samhitfi, belonging to the Efinayanij^a and Kauthuma schools, and 
difiermg but slightly fiom each other Besides the six prapfithakas 
(or five adhyfiyas) of the Pfirvfircliika, some schools have an addi- 
tional “ forest ” ehaptei, called the Ai anycda-samhitd, the tunes 
of which — along with othei s apparently intended for being chanted 
hy anchorites— -aie contained in the Aranya-gdna Besides the 
two tune-books belonging to the Pfirvfirchika, there are two 
others, the Z/Aa-pdwi»(“modification-&ODgs”)and JJhya-gdna, which 
follow the order of the TJttarfirchika, giving the several sfiman- 
hj'mns chanted at the Soma saciifioe, with the modifications the 
tunes undergo when applied to texts other than those for which 
they were oiigmally composed The Sfiman hymnal, as it has come 
down to us, has evidently passed thiough a long course of develop- 
ment The practice of chanting piobably goes hack to very early 
times , but the question whether any of the tunes, as given m the 
Gfinas, and which of them, can lay claim to an exceptionally high 
antiquity w ill perhaps never receive a satisfactory answer 

The title of jBrdhmana is bestowed by the Chliandogas, or Sfima- 
followers of the Sfimaveda, on a consideiable number of treatises veda- 
In accordance with the statements of some later writers, them brfih- 
number was usually fixed at eight , hut within the last few years manas. 
one new Brahmara has been lecovered, while at least two others 
which are found’ quoted may yet be brought to light in India 
The majoiity of the Sfimaveda-hrfihmanas present, however, none 
of the characteiistic featuies of other* works of that class , but 
they are rather of the nature of sutras and kindred treatises, with 
which they probably belong to the same period of literature 
Moreovei, the contents of these works — as might mdeed be expected 
fiom the nature of the duties of the piiests foi whom they were 
intended — aie of an extremely and and technical character, 
though they all are doubtless of some importance, either for the 
textual criticism of the Samhita or on account of the legendary 
and other information they supply These woiks are as follows . 

— (1) the Tdndyamahd- (or Piaudha-) hrdJmcma,'^ or “great” 
Brfihmana, — ^usually called Panchammia-irdhTnana from its “ con- 
sisting of twenty-five ” adhyfiyas — which treats of the duties of the 
udgfitars generally, and especially of the various kinds of chants , 

(2) the Shadmmsa, or “ twenty-sixth, ” being a supplement to the 
pieceding woik, — ^its last chapter, which also bears the title of 
AdMviM-hrdhmma,^ or “book of marvels,” is rather interesting, 
as it treats of all manner of portents and evil influences, which it 
teaches how to avert hy certam rites and charms , (3) the Sdmavi- 
dhdna/ analogous to the Eigvidhfina, /lescanting on the magic 
efiects of the vanous sfimans , (fi) the J.rsheya-brdh'mana, a mere 
catalogue of the technical names of the samans in the order of the 
Pfirvfiichika, known in two different recensions , (5) the Devatd- 
dhydya, which treats of the deities of the sfimans , (6) the Ghhdndo- 
gya-irdhmana, the last eight adhyayas (3-10) of which constitute 
the important Chhfindogyopanibhad , ® (7) the Samhitojpanishad- 
hrdhmana, treatmg of various subjects connected with chants , (8) 

< Edited and translated 'by J Stei enson, 1843 , a cutical edition, with German 
tianslation and glossary, was published hy Th Benf ey, 1848 , also an edition, with 
the Gflnas and SUyana’s commentary, hy Satyaviata SUmasraml, in the Bibl Ind , 
in 5 vols 

s Edited with Sfiyana’s commentaiy, hy Anandachandra Vedantavtglsa, in 
thoJSt6i Ind, 1870-74 

« A. Weber, “Omma et Portenta,” Alhandlungen of Berlin Royal Academy of 
Sciences, 1858 

7 The works enumerated under 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 have been edited by A. Burnell; 

8 also previonsly by A Weber, Ind St , Iv 

8 E^ted and translated by Dr Roer, Bibl Ind , also translated by M Muller, 

Sacred Bools o/tTie Bast, 1 
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the Varnsa-hdhmna, a mere list of the Samareda teachers To 
these -works has to be added the Jaimiiiya- or Talaiakdm- 
h-dhmim, discovered by the late Di A Bmnell, hut as. yet only 
kno-^m by a few extracts From Prof liVhitney’s account of 
it,i the woik stands much on a level with the Br3.hmaiias of the 
Rik and Yajurveda A portion of it is the rvell-known Kem- 
(or TahiaMta-) ii^cniishtd, on the nature of Biahman, as the 
supreme of deities. 

S3,ina> If the Siimaveda has thus its ample shaie of Bialimana-literatnre, 
veda- though in part of a soman hat q^uestional/Ie eharactei, it is not 

shtras less richly supplied -with sutra-tieatises, some of which probably 
belong to the oldest woiks of that class Theie aie three Sranta- 
sdtras, -which attach themselves raoie oi less closely to the 
Panchavimsa hivilimana —llasaka’s Ji sheya-lalpa, which gives the 
beginnings ot the sainans in their saciifieialordei, thus supplement' 
mg the lisheya-hi.ihmana, which enumeiates their technical 
names, and the Srauta-siitias of Ldtijdyam^ and JOidhydyana^ 
of the Kauthuma and Edndyaniya schools respectively, which 
differ but little fiom each other, and foim complete manuals of the 
duties of the iidgatars Anothei sutra, of an evegetic charactei, 
the Anupacla-s&tra,, likewise follows the Panchavim^ the difficult 
passages of which it explains Besides these, there are a con- 
siderable number of sutias and kindied technical treatises 
hearmg on the prosody and phonetics of the sfima-texts The 
more important of them are— the apparently intended 

to seive as a Pi3.tisakh}a of the Samaveda , the Niddm-sdba,'^ a 
treatisa on prosody , the Pushpa- oi PJiulla-siitia, ascribed either 
to Gohhila or to Varainchi, and treating of the phonetic modi- 
fications of the rich m the sdmans , and tlie SdinataiUra, a tieatise 
on chants, of a very technical natuic Fiu thei , tw o Gi ihja-sM) a% 
.belonging to the Siimaveda, are hitlieito known, viv , the DrdhyA- 
yam-gi Jiya, ascribed to Khadira, and that of Gobhila-* (who is also 
said to have composed a drauta-s-iitia), with a supplement, entitled 
Ka( inapt adtpa, liy Kdtyiiyaua To the Samaveda seems fuiUier 
to belong the ffautama-dhai maidstm,^ composed m sutras, and 
appiently the oldest existing compendium of Hindu law 
Samhitfis 0 Yajiir-veda —Thi^ the sacrificial Yeda of the Adhvaryu 
of Black puests, dmdes itself into an older and a younger branch, or, as 
Yajur- they aie u&ually oahetl, the Black (hishm) and the White (duih) 
veda, yajurveda Tiadition ascnbes the foundation of the Yajurveda to 
the sage Taifempayana Of his disciples three are specially named, 
viz , Satha, Kampin, aud Ydska Paingi, the last of whom again 
IS stated to have communicated the sacrificial science to Tittiii 
How far this genealogy of teachers may he authentic cannot now 
be dflteimined , hut ceitain it is that lu accoidance tlieiewith we 
have three old collections of Yajus-texts, viz, tlie Kdthala, the 
Kdldpa&a or Maiirdyani Samhitd,^ and the TmUirtya-sauMd ^ 
The Kfithaka and Kaldpaka are frequently mentioned togethei , 
and the author of the “ gieat commeiitaiy ” on Pfimni once lemaiks 
that these works were taught in every village The Kathas and 

S ""* as are often refeired to under the collective name of Charakas, 
appaiently means “wayfarers” or itinerant scholais , but 
according to a later wiiter (Hemachandra) Ohaiaka is no otUei 
than Yaiiampdyana himself, after whom his followeis would have 
been thus called From the Kathas pioper two schools seem eaily 
to have branched off, the Pidchya- (eastern) and Kapishthala- 
Kathas, the text-recension of the latter of -whom has recently 
been discovered in the Kapishthala-Mtha-samhitd The Kfilfipas 
also soon became subdivided into numerous diffeient schools 
Thus flora one of Kaldpin’s immediate disciples, Haiidiu, the 
Hfindraviyas took then origin, whose text-iecension, the ffdtii' 
dmmha, is quoted togethei with the Kathaka as early as in Yfiska’s 
Ifirukta , but we do not know -whethei it differed much fiom the 
ongmal Kalfipa texts As regaids the Taittiriya-samhitfi, that 
colleetion, too, m couise of time gave use to a number of dineient 
schools, the text handed down being that of the Apastamhas, 
-while the contents of another recension, that of the Atieyas, aie 
known fiom their Anukramant, winch has been preserved 
The four collections of old Yajus texts, so far loiown to ns, while 
diffeung more or less coiisideiahly in arrangement and verbal 
points, have the mam mass of then textual matter in common 
feis common matter consists of both saciificial prayers (yajus) in 
verse and prose and exegetio or illustrative piose portions (bifih- 
mana) A prominent feature of the old Yajus texts, as compaied 
-with the other Tedas, is the constant inteiiuixture of textual aud 
exegetie portions The Charakas and Taittiriyas thus do not 
recognue the distinction between Saiphitfi and Bi^limanam the 
sense of two separate collections of texts, but they have only a 
SamhitS, or collection, which includes likewise the exegetic or 

1 Pmeidmgs of Am Or Soc, May 1888 

® Edited with AfcnisTamm’s commentary, and the v B ot the Diftliyfiyana- 
sdtia, "by Anandachandra Veciantaragtsa, Bibl ItuJ , 1872 
3 Two chapters puHishfid by A Webei, Ind St , viii 
* Edited with a commentaiy, hy Chandialcanta TaiMlantiftra, StU Ini 
' Edited hy A Stenzler, translated hy G- Buhlei, Sacred Books, \o^ li 
® In process of puMication by L v Schioeder 

7 Pai tly published, mtli Sdyana’s commentary, hy E. Rher, E B Co-weB, *c , 
in Bibl Ind 
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Biahmana portions The Taittiiiyas seem at last to have been 
impressed -with then want of a sepaiate Bruhmana and to have set 
about supplying the deficiency in lather an avkward fashion 
instead ot separating fiom each othei the textual and exegetic 
portions of then Samhita, they meiely added to the latter a 
supplement (in three books), which shows the same mixed con- 
dition, and applied to it the title of Taithitya-ht dhmna ® But, 
though the mam body of this work is manifestly ot a supple- 
-nientary natuie, a poition of it may perhaps be old, and may once 
have toimed pait ot the Samhitd, consideiing that the lattei con- 
sists of seven ashtakas, instead ot eight, as this teim lequires, 
and that ceitain essential paits of the ceiemomal handled in the 
Brahmana aie entuely wanting in the Samhitfi Attached to 
this woik IS the TaiUi'iiyctrdianyala," m ten hooks, the first six 
of which aie of a ritualistic natuie, while of the remaining books 
the fiist three (7-9) form the Taittii tyopanisliad (consisting of 
three parts, viz , the Sikshavalli oi Samhitopanishad, and the 
Anandavalli and Bhiiguvalli, also called togethei the Yarunl- 
upamahad), and the last hook foims the Haidyaniya- (or YfijuiM-) 
upaiushad 

The Maitrdyaiit SamJiitd, the identity of -tv Inch with the original' 
Kdlapaka has been pioved pretty conclusively by Di L v 
Schioder, who attnbutes the change of name of the KaUpa- 
Maitifiyamyas to Buddhist influences, consists of four books, 
attached to which is the Maitn- (oi Maitrdyant) upan%sliad ® The 
Kdtkala, on the otUei hand, consists of five parts, the last two of 
which, however, aie peihaps later additions, containing meiely the 
piayeis of the hotai puest, and those used at the hoise-saciifice 
There is, moieover, the beautiful Katha- oi KdtJiaJca-iipa.mshad,'^’^ 
which IS also asenbed to the Athaivaveda, and in which Di Roei 
would detect allusions to the S2.iikliya plulosophy, and even to 
Buddhist doctimes 

The defective arrangement of the Yajus texts was at last SamhitS. 
remedied by a different school of Adhvaiyus, the Yfjasaneyius of White 
The reputed ougmaloi of this school and its text-ieeension is Yajur- 
Yfijilavalkya Ydjasaneya (son of Yfijasam) The lesult of the le- veda 
aiiangement of the texts was a collection of sacrificial mantias, the 
Vdjasaneyi'Samkitd, and a Brahmana, the Satapat?ia On account 
of the greater lucidity of this arungement, the Yiljasaneyins 
called then texts tho White (or clear) Yajuiveda, — the name of 
Black (oi obscure) Yajus being for opposite reasons applied to tlie 
Chaiaka texts Both tho Samliitfi and Brahmana of the Vfijasaneyins 
have come down to us in two diffeient lecensions, viz , those oi the 
Mddhyandina and Sdnva schools , and we find besides a consider- 
able nnmbei of quotations fiom a Yfijasaneyalia, from which wo 
cannot fioubt that theie must have been at least one other leconsion. 
of the Satapatha-bifihmana The difference betw^een the two extant 
recensions is, on the whole, hut slight as legaids the subject-matter , 
but in point of diction it is quite sufficient to make a compaiison 
especially inteiesting fiom a philological point of view Wluoh of 
the two veisions may be the more ongmal cannot as yet be 
determined, hut the phonetic and grammatical diffoiences -will 
probably have to he accounted for by a geographical separation of 
the two schools lather than hy a diffeience of age In seveial 
points of difference the Kfinva recension agiees -ivitn the piactioe of 
the Rik-samlutfi, and there probably -was some connexion between 
the Yajus school of Kfinvas and the famous family of rishis of that 
name to -which the eighth mandala of the Rik is attributed 

The Vdjasa'/ieyir-sccmJiM'^ consists of forty adliyfiyas, the fiist 
eighteen of whiiffi contain the iormulas of the ordinaiy sacrifices 
The last fifteen adhyfiyas are doubtless a later addition, — as may 
also be the case as regards the pieeedmg seven chapters The last 
adhyfiya is commonly known under the title of VS,jasauoyi-samluta‘ 

(oi Isaviisya-) upanishad “ Its object seems to be to point out tho 
fiuitlessness of mere works, and to insist on the necessity of man’s 
acquiring a knowledge of the supieme spirit The sacnlicial texts 
of the Adhvaiyus consist, in about equal parts, of verses (rich) and 
pnose formulas (yajus) The majoiity of the former occur likewise 
in the Rik-samhi-ta, from, which they were doubtless extracted 
Hot unfrequently, however, they show consideiable discrepancies 
of reading, which may he explained partly fiom a difference oi recen- 
sion and partly as the result of the adaptation of these verses to 
their special saciificial puipose As legaids the prose formulas, 
though only a few of them are actually refeired to in the Eik, it is 
quite possible that many of them may be of high antiquity 

The ^atapatha-h dhmam,'^^ or Brahmana of a hundred paths, Brfih- 
denves its name fiom the fact of its consisting of 100 lectures mana 
(adhyaya), which aie divided by the MMhyaudinas into fourteen, hy of White 
- — ^ — — ■ Yajur- 

8 Eflited, With Sftyana’s eommentai y, by MjendralSla Mitra, Bthl Ini veda. 

® Text and tianslatlon published by E B Cowell, Bilii Ind 

1® Text, commentaiy, and translation published by E Eoei, Btbl Ind 

11 Edited, in the Madhyandma recension, -with the commentary of MaMdhara, 
and the v B of the Kdnva text, by A Weber, 1849 

1* Translation by E Eoei, Bibl Ind , by F M Muller, Sacted Books of the 
Bast, 1 

1® Edited by A Weber, -who also tianslatad the first chaptei into Geiman In 
Sacred Books of the Bast, a tianslation, by J Eggehng, ia being pubUabed,— 3 
vols , containing the first foul boohs, having appealed. 
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the Kanras into seventeen books (kinda) The first nine books of the 
foimer, corresponding to the first eleven of the Kanvas, and consist- 
ing of sixty adhyayas, form a kind of running commentary on the 
first eighteen books of the Yaj -Samhita, and it has been plausibly 
suggested by Prot 'Weber that this poition of the Biahmana may 
be referred to in the Mahabhashya on Pan it 2, 60, -where a Sata- 
patha and a Shashti-patha (i e , “ consisting of 60 paths ”) aie men- 
tioned together as objects of study, and that consequently it may 
at one time hare formed an independent work This view is also 
suppoited by the circumstance that of the remaining five hooks 
(10-14) of the Madhyandinas the third is called the middle one 
(madhyama) , while the Kanvas apply the same epithet to the 
middlemost of the five hooks (12-16) pieceding their last one 
This last book -would thus seem to be treated by them as a second 
supplement, and not -without leason, as it is of the TJpanishad 
order, and hears the special title of Bnliad- (great) amnyala ^ 
Except in hooks 6-10 (M }, which -beat of the constinction of 
fire-altais, and recognize the sage Sandilya as tlieii chief authority, 
Yajnavalkya’s opinion is frequently lefeired to m the f^atapatha as 
authoritative This is especially the case in the latei books, part 
of the Brihad-aianyaka being even called YajnavalMya-kanda As 
regards the age of the Satapatha, the piobahility is that the main 
body of the woik is considerably older than the time of Panini, hut 
that some of its latter parts were consideied by P&nmi’s critic 
Edtyayana to he of about the same age as, or not much older than, 
Panini Even those portions had piobahly been long in existence 
before they obtained recognition as part of the canon of the White 
Yajus 

The contemptuous manner in -which the doctrmes of the,Chaiaka- 
adlivaryus are repeatedly animadverted upon m the Satapatha 
betrays not a little of the odiibi7i tlmlogicmi on the pait of the 
divines of the Yfijasaneyms towards their hiethien of the older 
schools IToi was then animosity confined to meie literal y war- 
fare, but they seem to have stiiven by every means to gain 
ascendency over their rivals The consolidation of the Bi ahmanieal 
hierarchy and the institution of a common system of iitual worship, 
which called foith the hturgical Tedic collections, were doubtless 
consummated in the so-called Madliya-de,<a, or “middle country,” 
lying between the Sarasvatl and the confluence of the 'Tamunfi and 
Gang3. , and more especially in its western part, the Kuru-kslietra, 
01 land of the Kurus, -with the adjoining tenitory of the PanchS,las, 
between the Yamiin^, and Gangfi Erom thence the original schools 
of Yaidik ritualism gradually extended their sphere over the adja- 
cent parts The Charakas seem for a long time to have held sway 
in the western and north-western regions , while the Taittiriyas 
in course of time spread ovei the whole of the peninsula south of 
the Farmadfi (2?erbudda), -where their ritual has remained pre- 
ei^nently the obj ect of study till comparatively recent times The 
Yajasaneyins, on the otliei hand, ha-ving first gained a footing in 
the lands on the lowei Ganges, chiefly, it would seem, through the 
patronage of King Janakaof Yideha, thence gradually worked their 
way westwards, and eventually succeeded in superseding the older 
schools north of the Yindhya, -with the exception of some isolated 
places where even now families of Biflhmans are met with which 
piofesa to foUo-w the old Samlut^s 

Siitras In Kal'pa-sitras the Black Yajurveda is particularly nch , hut, 
ofYajur- o-wing to the ciieumstances just indicated, they aie almost entuely 
veda. confined to the Taittiriya schools The only Srauta-sfitia of a 
Oharaka school which has hitherto been recovered is that of the 
ilanavas, a subdivision of the Maitrfiyaniyas The Mdmm-&raiiia- 
sHtra 2 seems to consist of eleven hooks, the first nine of winch treat 
of the sacrificial ritual, while the tenth contains the Sulva-sfitra , 
and the eleventh is made up of a number of supplements (^n- 
sisMa) The Mdnam-gnhya-sitra is likewise m existence , hut so 
far nothing is known, save one or two quotations, of a Mdmm- 
dharmarsdira, the discovery of which ought to solve some important 
questions regarding the development of Indian law Of siitra- 
works belonging to the Kathas, a single treatise, the EdiMka- 
gr%hya-sdtraf is known , while Dr Jolly considers the Vishnu-mnti,^ 
a compendium of law, composed in mixed sfitras and flokas, to 
be nothing hut a Yaishnava recast of -the Kfithaka-dhaima-sfitra, 
which seems no longer to exist As legards the Taittirfyas, the Kal- 
pa-sfitra most -widely accepted among them was that of Ipastamba, 
to whose school, as we have seen, was also due our existing recen- 
sion of the Taittiriya-samhitSi The - ^asta/ivia-lccdpa-sdira consists 
of thirty (questions), the first twenty-five of these consti- 

tute the Srauta-sfitra ^ , 26 and 27 the Grihya-sfitra , 28 and 29 the 
Dharma-siitra® , and the last the Sulva-s-fitra Prof Buhler has’tned 
to fix the date of this -work somewheie between the 6th and 3rd 

1 The text, with Sankara’s commentaiy, and an En^ihsh. translation, pnljhalied 
by E Boer, SM Ini , 

® See P Y Bxadke, Z I) M <7 , vol xxxvi A MS of a portion of the firanta- 
sftfa-a, -vrlth the commentary of tiie famous MlmSmsist Knmfirjla, has been photo- 
lithographed by the India OfQce, under Goldsthcker’s snpeiyision, 

^ Edited and translated by J Jolly 
^ In course of publication, by R Garbe, in M)l Ind 
® & Bnbler has published the text -with extracts from Haradatta'scominentaTy, 
alaoiatfaunslation m Smid Booit of the Eaeti 


centuries B c , but it can hardly yet be considered as definitely 
settled Considerably more ancient than tins woik are the BmdM- 

yana-laljaa-sdtra,^ which consists of the same puncipal divisions, 
and the ShdradtayasMia, of which, howevei, only a few portions 
have as yet been discovered The Eimnyalm-sMia, which is 
more modem than that oflpastamba, from which it differs but little, 
is hke-wise fragmentary , and seveial other Kalpa-sutias, especially 
that of Laugakshi, are found quoted ^The recognized compendium 
of the YTute Yajus ritual is the Smitta-sdtra, of Katyayana,^ 
in twenty-six adhyayas. This work is supplemented by a laige 
number of secondaiy treatises, like-wise attributed to Katyayana, 
among which may be mentioned the Chamna-tytllia,^ a statistical 
account of the Vedic schools, w’hich unfortunately has come down 
to us in a veiy niisatisfactoiy state of preservation A manual of 
domestic iites, closely connected with Katyayana’s work, is the 
j ICdtiya^githya-S'Q,i/a,'-‘ ascribed to Paiaskara To KatyayanaFwe 
further owe the Vajasaveyi-pidludkhya,^'^ and a catalogue (coiMim- 
mani) of the'Wlute Yajus texts As legaids the foimer vvoik, it is 
still doubtful whethei (with ’Webei) we have to consider it as older 
than Pdnini, or whether (with Goldstncker and M Muller) we are 
to ^identify its author with Panini’s critic The only existing 
Pratisakhya^’- of the Black Yajns belongs to the Taittiriyas Its 
author is unknown, and it confines itself entnely to the Taittiriya- 
samhitd, to the exclusion of the Brdhmana and Aranyaka 
D Aihaiva-veda -—The Atharvan -was the latest of Yedic col- Atharva- 
lections to be lecogmzed as part of the sacied canon That it is veda- 
also the youngest Veda is proved by its language, which, both samhitfi 
from a lexical and a grammatical point of view, maiks an inter- 
mediate stage between the mam body of the Kik and the Brfih- 
mana peiiod It is not less manifest fiom the spirit of its contents, 
which shows that the childhke trust of the eaily singei in the 
willingness of the divine agents to comply with the earnest request 
of their pious woishippei had passed away, and in its place had 
sprung up a superstitious fear of a host of malevolent poweis, -whose 
baleful wrath had to be deprecated or turned aside by incantations 
and magic contuvanees How far some lower foim of worship, 
practised by the conqueied lace, may have helped to bung about 
tins change of leligious belief it would be idle to inquire , but it 
IS far fiom improbable that the hymns of the Rik reflect chiefly 
the leligious notions of the more intelligent and educated minoiity 
of the community, and that supeistitious practices like those 
disclosed by the gi eater part of the Athairan and a portion of the 
tenth hook of the Elk had long o'btamed among the people, and 
became the more prevalent the more the spiritual leaders o3f the 
people gave themselves up to theosophio and metaphysical specula- 
tions. Hence also verses of the Atharvaveda are not unfrequently 
used itt domestic (grihya) rites, but very seldom in the &auta 
ceremonial But, even if these or such hke spells and incantations 
had long been in popular use, there can he no doubt that by the 
time they were collected they must have adapted themselves to 
the modifications which the veinacular language itself had under- 
gone m the mouths of the people 
This body of spells ana hymns is traditionally connected witli 
two old mythic priestly families, the Angiras and Atharvans, 
then names, m the plural, saiving either singly or combmed 
(Athaivftogirasas) as -the oldest appellation of the collection. 

Instead of the Atharvans, anothei mythic family, the Bhrigus, 
aie similarly connected with the Angiras (Bhngvangirasas) as the 
depositaries of this mystic science. The ourient text of the 
AtMrva apparently the recension of the Saunaka school 

— consists of some 750 diffeient pieces, about five-sixths of which 
13 111 vanous metres, the lemaming portion being in prose, The 
-B'hole mass is divided into t-wenty books The pnnciple of dis- 
tiibution IS for the most part a merely formal one, in hooks i,-xiii 
queces of the same or about the same number of verses being 
placed together in the same book. The next five books, xiv.- 
xviii , have each its own special subject — xiv treats of marriage 
and sexual umon , xv , in prose, of the Yi^tya, oi rehgious vagrant , 

XVI consists of prose formulas of conjiuation , xvii of a lengthy 
mystic hymn, and xvni contains all that relates to death and 
funeral ntes Of the last two books no account is taken in the 
Atharva-prdti^dkhya, and they indeed stand clearly in the relation 
of supplements to the ongmal coUeebon. The eighteenth book 
evidentiy was the result of a subsequent gleaning of pieces similar 

« The Solra-stea has been published, -with the commentaiy of Kapaidisvtoihi, 
and a translation by 6 Thlbant, m the Benai es Pandit, 1875 The Dhama-sUtica 
has bean translated by G Buhler, Sacied Books, xiv. 

7 Edited by A Weber 8 Weber, Ind. Stud , m 

* Text and German translation by A Stenzler 

i» Edited, -vrith Uvata’s commentaiy, and a German translation, by A Weber, 

Ind Stud , ir 

11 The -ffoik has been published by W D Whitney, -with a translation and a com- 
mentary by an -nnknown author, called Tnbhashyaiatna, ^ e , "jewel of the three 
commentaries," it being founded on three older eommentailes by Taramchi, 
(fiatyhyana), Mabisleya, and Atreya 

1* Edited by Profs Both and Whitney, 1856 The second voL, which -was to 
eontam. the Yanss Zecfiones, remains stiU unpublished Prof -yiSitney, how- 
ever, has latdy brought out an Index Verboium to the work ^etet three 
hooks have been translated Into German by Prof Weber, Ind. vols. it, 
xin, xwi 
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to those of the earlier books, which had probably escaped the 
collectors' attentaon, while the last book, consisting almost entirely 
of hymns to Indra, taken from the Eik-samhitd, is nothing moie 
than a liturgical manual of the recitations and chants required at 
the Soma sacrifice 

The Atharvan has come doivn to ns in a mnch less satisfactory 
state of preservation than any of the other Samhitfis, and its 
interpretation, which offers eonsideiable difficulties on account of 
numerous popular and out-of-the-way expiessions, has so far 
received comparatively little aid from native sources A com- 
mentary by the famous Yedio exegete SSyana, which has lately come 
to light in India, may, however, be expected to thiow hgbt on some 
obscure passages Even more irapoitant is the discovery, some 
years ago, through the exertions of Sir William Muu, of an entaely 
different lecension of the Atliam-samhita, preserved in Kashmir 
This new recension,^ supposed to he that of the Paippalada school, 
consists likewise of twenty books (kanda), but both lu textual matter 
and in its arrangement it differs very much from the current text 
A considerable portion of the latter, including unfortunately the 
whole of the eighteenth book, is wanting, while the hymns of the 
nineteenth book ai e for the most part found also in this text, though 
not as a separate book, but scattered over the whole collection 
Possibly, therefore, this recension may have formed one of the 
sources whence the nineteenth book was compiled The twentieth 
hook IS wanting, with the exception of a few of the veises not taken 
from the Eik As a set-off to these shortcomings the new version 
offers, however, a good deal of fresh mattei, amounting to about 
one-sixth of the whole From the Mah§,bhfishya and othei works 
quoting as the beginning of the Atharva-samhitS a verse that 
coincides with the first versa of the sixth hymn of the current text, 
it has long been known that at least one other recension must have 
existed, but owing to the defective state of the Kashmir MS it 
cannot be determined whethei the new recension (as seems likely) 
conespouds to the one refeired to in those works 
Atharva- The only BiAhmana of the Atharvan, the Gopatha-h'dhmana,^ is 
veda- probably one of the most modem woiks of its class It consists of 
bi^h- two parts, the first of which contains cosmogonic speculations, 
mana inteispersed with legends, apparently taken from othei Brfih- 
manas, and general instructions on religious duties and observ- 
ances , while the second part treats, in a very desultory manner, 
of vauous points of the sacufioial ceremonial 
Atharva- The Kalpa-sfitras belonging to this Yeda comprise both a manual 
veda- of ^rauta rites, the TaMna-sAtm,'^ and a manual of domestic ntes, 
sfltras %'h.s KaiihJca-k,tTa ^ The latter tieatise is not only the moie mter- 
esting of the two, but also the more ancient, being actually quoted 
in the other. The teachei Kausika is lepeatedly referred to in the 
work on points of ceiemomal doetime Connected with this Sutra 
are upwards of seventy PaniisUas, or supplementary treatises, 
mostly in metrical form, on vauons subjects beaung on the per 
formance of gnhya rites The last, sfltia-w'ork to be noticed in 
connexion with tins Yeda is the Saunaktyd Chaiui ddhydyikd,^ 
being a Prdtili,khya of the Athaiva-samhitl, so called from its con- 
sistmg of foul lectures (adhy^ya) Although ^aunalm, can hardly 
be credited with being the actual author of the work, consideiing 
that his opinion is rejected in the only rule where his name 
appears, there is no reason to doubt that it chiefly embodies the 
phonetic theoiies of that teacher, which weie afterwards perfected 
by members of his school. Whether this ^aunaka is identical with 
the writer of that name to whom the final redaction of the Siikala- 
prati^lkhya of the Rik is ascribed is not known , but it is worthy 
of note that on at least two points where Sd,ka]ya is quoted by 
P^nini, the Chaturadhyiiyika seems to be refeired to lather than 
the Eik-prltisakliya ^aunaka is quoted once m the Yajasaneyi- 
ratii^dkhya, and it is possible that K^tySyana had the Chatur- 
dliy^ika in view, though his reference does not quite tally with 
the respective rule of that work 

Upani- Another class of writings alieady .alluded to as tiaditionally 
shads, connected with the Athaivaveda are the numeiotis Vpamshads^ 
which do not specially attach themselves to one or other of the 
Samhitas or Brdhmauas of the other Yedas The Atharvana- 
upanishads, mostly composed in i^lokas, may bo ronghly divided 
into two classes, viz , those of a purely speculative or general 
pantheistic character, treating chiefly of the natuio of the snpieme 
spirit, and the means of attaining to union therewith, and those, 
of a sectarian tendency. Of the formei category, a limited number 
— such as the Pra&a, Mundaka, and Mfindfikj’a-upanishads — ^have 

^ It 13 m the hands of Piof E v Roth, who has given an account 
of it in his academic dissertation, “ Der Atharvaveda m Kaschmir,” 
1875 2 Edited, in the Bill Ind , by EfijendralSla Mitra, 

3 Text and a German translation published by R Garbe 
^ This difficult treatise is about to be published by Prof Bloomfield 
Two sections of it have been printed and translated by A. Weber 
''Omina et Portenta,” 1859 
® Edited and translated by W D Whitney. 

® For a full list of existing translations of and essays ontheUpani- 
shads, see Introd. to Max Mullei’s Upamshads, Sacred Books, i. 
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probably to be assigned to the later period of Yedic literature ; 
whilst the others piesuppose moie or less distinctly the existence 
of some fully developed system of philosophy, especially the 
Yedanta or the Yoga The sectaiian Upamshads, on the other 
hand— identifying the supreme spirit either with one of the forms 
of Yishnu (such as the Karayana, Nnsimha-tapaniya, Edma- 
tdpaniya, Gopala-tdpanlya), or with Siva [e g the Eudropani&hadlj 
or with some other deity — ^belong to post- Yedic tunes 

II The Classical Period. 

The classical literature of India is almost entirely a pro- 
duct of artificial growth, in the sense that its vehicle was 
not the language of the general body of the people, but of 
a small and educated class. It would scarcely be possible, 
even approximately, to fix the time when the literary 
idiom ceased to be understood by the common people We 
only know that in the 3d centuiy b c there existed several 
dialects in different paits of northern India which differed 
considerably from the Sanskrit, and Buddhist tradition, 
moreover, tells us that Gautama Sfikyamnni himself, m 
the 6tli century b c , made use of the local dialect of 
Magadha (Behar) for preaching his new doctrine Not 
unhkely, indeed, popular dialects, differing perhaps but 
slightly from one another, may have existed as early as 
the time of the Vedic hymns, when the Indo-Aryans, 
divided into clans and tribes, occupied the Land of the 
Seven Eivers , but such dialects must, at any rate, have 
sprung up after the extension of the Aryan sway and 
language over the whole breadth of northern India. Such, 
however, has been the case in the history of all nations ; 
and there is no reason why, even with the existence of 
local dialects, the hterary language should not have kept 
in touch with the people in India, as elsewhere, but for the 
fact that from a certain time that language remained alto- 
gether stationary, allowing the vernacular dialects more 
and more to diverge from it Although linguistic research 
had been successfully carried on in India for centuries, the 
actual grammatical fixation of Sanskrit seems to have taken 
place about contemporaneously with the first spread of 
Buddhism, and indeed that popular religious movement 
undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence on the linguistic 
development of India 

A Poetical Literature 

1 P'pk Poem — The Hindus, like the Greeks, possess two The 
great national epics, the Edmdyana and the MahdbMrcda, ^RtionoS 
The Edmdyana, % e , poem “ relating to Bfima,” is ascribed 
to the poet Valmiki , and, allowance being made for later 
additions here and there, the poem indeed presents the 
appearance of being the work of an individual genius. In 
its present form it consists of some 24,000 ^lokas, or 
48,000 lines of sixteen syllables, divided into seven books. 

(I ) King Daiaratha of Ko^ala, reigning at Ayodhya, (Ontlli), 
has foui sons born him by three wives, viz , Rfima, Bharata, and 
the twins Lakshmana and Satiughna Efima, by being able to 
bend an enoimous bow, foimeily the dreaded weapon of the god 
Rudia, wins for a wife Sita, daughter of Janaka, king of Yideha 
(Tuhut). (II ) On hia return to Ayodhyfi, he is to be appointed 
heir-apparent (yiiva-rfija, z e , jnvems rex) , hut Bharata’s mother 
persuades the king to banish his eldest son for fourteen years to 
the wilderness, and appoint her son instead Separation from his 
favounte son soon breaks the king’s heart, whereupon the ministers 
call on Bhaiata to assume the reins of government Ho refuses, 
however, and, betalang liimself to Efima’s retreat on the Chitiakfita 
mountain (in Bundelkhund), implores him to return , but, unable 
to shake Efima’s resolve to complete his term of exile, he consents 
to take charge of the kingdom in the meantime (III ) After a 
ten years’ residence in the forest, Efima atti'acts the attention of a 
female demon (Rakshast) , and, infuriated by the rejection of her 
advances, and by the wounds inflicted on liei by Lakshmana, who 
keeps Eima company, she inspires her bxothei Eavana, demon- 
king of Ceylon, with love for Sitfi., in consequence of which the 
latter is earned off by him to his capital Lankfi "While she 
lesolutely rejects the R^kshasa’s addresses, Efima sets oUt with his 
brothel to her rescue (lY.) After numerous adventures they 
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enter into an alliance with Sugrira, king of the monkej s , and, 
with the assistance of the monkey -general HanumS,n, and Ravana’s 
own brother Vibhishana, they prepare to assanlt Lanka (Y ) The 
monkeys, tearmg up locks and trees, construct a passage across 
the straits— the so-called Adam’s Bndge, still designated Rama’s 
Bridge in India (YI ) Having crossed over with his allies, Rama, 
after many hot encounters and miraculous deeds, slays the demon 
and captuies the stronghold, wheieupon he places Vibhishana on 
the throne of LankS, To allay Rama’s misgivings as to any taint 
she might have incurred through contact with the demon, Sita 
now undergoes an ordeal by lire , aftei which they return to 
Ayodhya, where, after a tiiumphal entiy, Rama is installed 
(VII ) In the last book — piobably a later addition — Rama, seeing 
that the people are not yet satished of Sita’s puritj', resolves to 
put her away , whereupon, in the forest, she falls in with Yaliniki 
himself, and at his hermitage gives birth to two sons "While 
grooving up there, they aie taught by the sage the use of the bow, 
as well as the Vedas, and the Ramayana as far as the captme of 
Lanka and the royal entiy into Ayodhya Ultimately Rama 
discovers and recognizes them by their wondeiful deeds and then 
likeness to himself, and takes his wife and sons hack with him 

The Mahdhhdrata} ie , “ the great (poem or feud) of 
the Bh^ratas,” on the other hand, is not so much a uni- 
form epic poem as a miscellaneous collection of epic 
poetry, consisting of a heterogeneous mass of legendary 
and didactic matter, worked into and round a central 
heroic narrative The authorship of this work is aptly 
attributed to Yydsa, “ the ax ranger,” the personification of 
Indian diaskeuasis Only the bare outline of the leading 
story can here be given. 

In the royal line of Hastindpuia (the ancient Delhi)— claiming 
descent fiom the moon, and hence called the Lunar race (somai amsa), 
and counting among its ancestors King Bhaiata, aftei whom India 
IS called Bhfi.rata-varsha (land of the Bh&ratas) — the succession lay 
between two brothers, when DhntarS,shtra, the eldei, being blind, 
had to make way for his brother PS,ndii After a time the latter 
retired to the forest to pass the remainder of his life in hunting , 
and Dhiitar&shtia assumed the government, assisted by liis uncle 
Bhishma, the Festor of the poem After some yeais PS.ndu died, 
leaving five sons, viz , Yudhishthira. Bhlma, and Aijuna by his 
chief wife Kunti, and the twins Hakula and Sahadeva by MMii 
The latter having burnt herself along with her dead husband, 
Kunti returned with the five princes to HastmS.pnia, and w'as well 
received by the king, who offered to have his nephews brought up 
together with his owm sons, of whom he had a hundred, Duryodhana 
being the eldest Prom their great-grandfather Kuru both 
families are called Kauravas , hut for distinction that name is 
more usually applied to the sons of Dhritardshtia, while their 
cousins, as the younger line, are named, after their father, Pdndams 
The rivalry and varying fortunes of these two houses form the 
main plot of the gieat epopee The P&ndu pimces soon proved 
themselves greatly superior to their cousins , and Yudhishthna, 
the eldest of them all, was to be appointed heii -apparent But, 
by his son’s advice, the king, good-natured hut weak, induced his 
nephews for a time to letire from court and reside at a house where 
the unscrupulous Duryodhana meant to destroy them They 
escaped, however, and passed some time in the forest with their 
mother Here Draupadt, daughter of King Drupada, von by 
Arjuna m open contest, became the wife of the five hiothers On 
that occasion they also met their cousin, Kunti’s nephew, the 
famous Y&dava prince Krishna of Dvaiak^, who ever afterwards 
remained their faithful friend and confidential adviser Dhrita- 
rlshtra now resolved to divide the kingdom between the two 
houses , whereupon the Pftndavas built for themselves the city of 
Indraprastha (on the site of the modern Delhi). After a time of 
great prosperity, Yudhishthira, in a game of dice, lost everything 
to Duryodhana, when it was settled that the Pandavas should 
retire to the forest for twelve years, hut should afterwaids he 
restored to their kingdom if they succeeded in passing an additional 
year m disguise, without being recognized by anyone During 
their forest-life they met with many adventures, among which 
may he mentioned then encounter with King Jayadiatha of 
Chedi, who had cairied off Draupadi from their heimitage After 
the twelfth year has expired they leave the forest, and, assuming 
various disguises, take service at the court of king Yiiilta of Matsya 
Here all goes well for a time till the queen’s hrothei Kichaka, a 
great warrior and commander of the royal forces, falls in love with 


^ There are several complete editions published in. India, the 
handiest in 4 vols , Calcutta, 1 834-9 Numerous episodes from it have 
"been prmted and translated by European scholars There is a French 
translation, by H Fauche, of about one half of the work , hut it 
must he used with caution An English translation is being brought 
out at Calcutta by Pratap Ohundra Roy 
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Draupadi, and is slam by Bhima The Kauravas, profiting by 
Kicliaka’s death, now invade the Matsyan kingdom, when the 
Pandavas side with king Viiata, and theie ensues, on the field of 
Kurukshetra, a series of fieice battles, ending in the annihilation, 
of the Kauravas Yudhishthira now at last becomes yuva-raja, and 
eventually king, — Dhritaraslitra having resigned and retiied with 
his wife and Kunti to the forest, wheie they soon after perish in a 
conflagration Learning also the death of Krishna, Yudhishthira 
himself at last becomes tired of life and resigns Ins crown , and 
the five princes, with their faithful wife, and a dog that joins them, 
set out for Mount Meru, to seek admission to India’s heaven On 
the way one by one diops off, till Yudhishthira alone, with the dog, 
reaches the gate of heaven, but, the dog being refused admittance, 
the king declines entering without him, when, the dog turns out to 
be no other than the god of Justice himself, having assumed that 
form to test Yudhishthira’s constancy But, finding neither his 
wife nor his hiothers in heaven, and being told that they are in 
the nether world to expiate their sins, the king insists on sharing 
their fate, when this, too, proves a trial, and they aie all reunited 
to enjoy perpetual bliss 

"Whetlrer this story is partly based, as Lassen sug- 
gested, on historical events, — perhaps a destructive war 
between the neighbouring tribes of the Kurus and Pan- 
chalas, — or whether, as Dr A Holtzmann thinks, its prin- 
cipal features go back to Indo-Germanic tunes, will pro- 
bably never be decided The complete work consists of 
upwards of 100,000 couplets, — its contents thus being 
nearly eight times the bulk of the Ihad and Odyssey com- 
bined It IS divided into eighteen books, and a supple- 
ment, entitled Harivamsa, or genealogy of the god Hari 
(Krishna-'Vishnu) In the introduction, Yyfisa, being 
about to dictate the poem, is made to say (i 81) that so 
far he and some of his di&ciples knew 8800 couplets; 
and further on (i 101) he is said to have composed the 
collection relating to the Bhfiratas (bhfirata-samhitfi), and 
called the BTidratam, which, not including the episodes, 
consisted of 24,000 ^lokas How, as a matter of fact, the 
portion relating to the feud of the rival houses constitutes 
somewhere between a fourth and a fifth of the work , and 
it IS highly probable that this portion once formed a 
separate poem, called the Bhdrata But, whether the 
former statement is to be understood as implying the 
existence, at a still earlier time, of a yet shorter version o£ 
about one-third of the present extent of the leading narra- 
tive cannot now be determined. "While some of the 
episodes are so loosely connected with the story as to be 
readily severed from it, others are so closely interwoven 
wuth it that their removal would seriously injure the very 
texture of the work This, however, only shows that the 
original poem must have undergone some kind of revision, 
or perhaps repeated revisions That such has indeed taken 
place, at the hand of Brllhmans, for sectarian and caste 
purposes, cannot be doubted 

The earliest direct information regarding the existence 
of epic poetry in India is contained in a passage of Dion 
Chrysostom {c 80 A.D ), according to which “ even among 
the Indians, they say, Homer’s poetry is sung, having 
been translated by them into their own dialect and 
tongue , ” and “ the Indians are well acquainted with the 
sufferings of Priam, the lamentations and wails of Andio- 
mache and Hecuba, aud the prowess of Achilles and 
Hector.” How, although these allusions would suit either 
poem, they seem on the whole to correspond best to 
certain incidents in the MahdhJidrata, especially as no 
direct mention is made of a warlike expedition to a remote 
island for the rescue of an abducted woman, the resem- 
blance of which to the Trojan expedition would naturally 
have struck a Greek becoming acquainted with the 
general outhne of the Rdmdyana Whence Dion derived 
his information is not known ; but as many leading names 
of the Mah&hhfirata and even the name of the poem itself ^ 
are already mentioned in P^nini’s grammatical rules, it is 

2 Viz., as an adj , apparently with, “war ” or “poem” understood* 

XXL — 36 
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not only certain that the Bh<^rata legend must have been 
current m his time c. 400 b c ), but most probable that it 
existed already in poetical form, as undoubtedly it did at 
the time of Patanjali, the author of the “great comment- 
ary” on P^nini (c. 150 bc) The great epic is also 
mentioned, both as £hd') cita and Mahabhd/rata, m the 
O'nhya-sM') a of Asvalayana, "whom Lassen supposes to 
have lived about 350 b c JSTevertheless it must remain 
uncertain 'whethei the poem was then alieady m the form 
in which we now have it, at least as far as the leading 
story and perhaps some of the episodes are concerned, a 
large portion of the episodical matter being clearly of 
later oiigin. It cannot, however, be doubted, for many 
reasons, that long befoie that tune heroic song had been 
diligently cultivated in India at the courts of princes and 
among Kshatriyas, the knightly older, generally In the 
MaMbMrata itself the transmission of epic legend is in 
some way connected with the Shtas, a social class which, 
in the caste-system, is defined as resulting fiom the union 
of Kshatriya men with Bifihmana women, and which 
supplied the office of charioteers and heralds, as well as 
(along with the Mfigadhas) that of professional minstiels 
Be this as it may, there is reason to believe that, as Hellas 
had hei doiSot who sang the KXia dvSpwi', and Iceland her 
skalds who lecited favourite sagas, so India had fiom 
olden times her professional bards, who delighted to sing 
the praises of kings and inspiie the knights with warlike 
feelings But if in this way a stock of heioic poetry had 
gradually accumulated which leflected au earlier state 
of society and manners, we can well understand why, 
after the Brfihmanical order of things had been definitely 
established, the priests should have deemed it desirable to 
subject these traditional memorials of Kshatriya chivalry 
and prestige to their own censorship, and adapt them to 
their own canons of religious and civil law Such a 
revision would doubtless require considerable skill and 
tactj and if in the present version of the work much 
remains that seems contrary to the Bi5,hmamcal code 
and pretensions — eff,, the polyandric union of Draupadi 
and the Pflndu princes — the reason piobahly is that such 
legendary, or it may be historical, events were too firmly 
rooted in the minds of the people to be tampered with , 
and all the clerical revisers could do was to explain them 
away as best they could Thus the special point alluded 
to was represented as an act of duty and filial obedience, 
in this way, that, when Arjuna brings home his fair prize, 
and announces it to his mother, she, before seeing what it 
IS, bids him share it with his brothers Nay, it has even 
been suggested, with some plausibility, that the Brih- 
manical editors have completely changed the traditional 
relations of the leading characters of the story. For, 
although the P&idavas and their cousin Krishna axe con- 
stantly extolled as models of virtue and goodness, while 
the Eauxavas and their friend Kama — a son of the sun- 
god, born by Kuntl before her marriage with P^ndu, and 
brought up secretly as the sou of a Sfita — are deciied as 
monsters of depravity, these estimates of the heroes’ 
characters are not unfrequently belied by their actions, — 
especially the honest Kama and the brave Dnryodhana 
contrasting not unfavourably with the wily Krishna and 
the cautious and somewhat effeminate Tudhishthira 
These considerations, coupled with certain peculiarities on 
the part of the Kauravas, suggestive of an original con- 
nexion of the latter with Buddhist institutions, have led 
Dr Holtzmann to devise an ingenious theory, viz, that 
the traditional stock of legends was first worked up into 
its present shape by some Buddhist poet, and that this 
version, showing a decided predilection for the Kuril party, 
as the representatives of Buddhist principles, was after- 
wards revised in a contrary sense, at the time of the 
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Brfihmanical reaction, by votaries of Vishnu, when the 
Buddhist featuies weie generally modified into Saivite 
tendencies, and prominence was given to the divine nature 
of Krishna, as au incarnation of Vishnu. The chief objec- 
tion to this theory piobably is that it would seem to 
make such portions as the Bhagavad-gttd (“ song of the 
holy one ”) — the famous theosophic episode in which 
Kxishna, in lofty and highly poetical language, expounds 
the doctime of faith (bhakti) and claims adoration as the 
incarnation of the supreme spurn — even more modern 
than many scholars may be inclined to admit as at all 
necessary, considering that at the time of Patanj all’s 
Mahdhhdshyo, the Kiishna worship, as was shown by Prof. 
Bhandarkar, had already attained some degree of develop- 
ment Of the purely legendary matter incorporated 
with the leading story not a little, doubtless, is at least as 
old as the lattei itself Some of these episodes — especially 

the well-known story of Nala and Damayanti, aud the 
touching legend of S^vitii — form themselves little epic 
gems, of which any nation might be pioud There can. 
be no doubt, however, that this great storehouse of 
legendary lore has leceived considerable additions down 
to comparatively recent times, and that, while its main 
portion is considerably older, it also contains no small 
I amount of matter which is decidedly moie modern than 
the Bdmdyayia. 

As legards the leading narrative of the Bdmdyana, 
while it IS generally supposed that the chief object which 
the poet had in view was to depict the spread of Aryan 
i civilization towards the south, Mi T Wheeler has tried 
to show that the demons of Lank^ against whom Emma’s 
I expedition is diiected are intended for the Buddhists of 
Ceylon. Prof. Weber, moreover, from a comparison of 
E5,ma’s story with cognate Buddhist legends in which 
the expedition to Lank^ is not even refeired to, has 
endeavouied to prove that this feature, having been added 
by Vfilmiki to the oiigmal legend, was probably derived 
by him from some general acquaintance with the Trojan 
cycle of legends, the composition of the poem itself being 
placed by the same scholar somewhere about the beginning 
of the Chiistian ora Though, in the absence of positive 
proof, this theory, however ably supported, can scaicely 
be assented to, it will hardly be possible to put the date of 
the work farther back than about a century before our 
era; while the loose connexion of certain passages in 
which the divine character of E&ma, as an avatfir of 
Vishnu, IS especially accentuated, raises a strong sus- 
picion of this feature of Emma’s nature having been intro- 
duced at a later time 

A remarkable feature of this poem is the great variation 
of its text in different paits of the country, amounting in 
fact to several distinct recensions The so-called Gauda 
lecension, current in Bengal, which differs most of all, has 
been edited, with an Italian translation, by G. Gorresio , 
while the version prevalent in western India, and pub- 
lished at Bombay, has been made the basis for a beautiful 
poetical translation by Mr E Griffith This diversity has 
never been explained in a quite satisfactory way , but it 
was probably due to the very popularity and wide oral 
diffusion of the j>oem Yet another version of the same 
story, with, however, many important variations of details, 
forms an episode of the Malidhhdrata^ the relation of 
which to Vilmiki’s work is still a matter of uncertainty 
To characterize the Indian epics in a single word — 
though often disfiguied by grotesque fancies and wild 
exaggerations, they are yet noble works, abounding in 
passages of remarkable descriptive power, intense pathos, 
and high poetic grace and beauty, and, while, as works of 
art, they are far inferior to the Greek epics, in some 
respects they appeal far more strongly to the romantic 
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mind of Europe, namely, by tbeir loving appreciation of 
natuial beauty, tbeir exquisite delineation of ■womanly 
love and devotion, and tbeir tender sentiment of meicy 
and forgiveness 

Puranas 2. Pu/dnas and Tantras — The Pwanas are partly 
legendary partly speculative histories of tbe universe, 
compiled for tbe purpose of promoting some special, 
locally prevalent form of Brabmanical belief They are 
sometimes styled a fifth Yeda, and may indeed m a 
certain sense be looked upon as the scriptures of Biah- 
manical India The teim ‘pxudna^ signifying “old,” 
applied originally to prehistoric, especially cosmogomc, 
legends, and then to collections of ancient traditions 
generally The existing works of this class, though recog- 
nizing the Brabmanical doctrine of the Trim'ilrti, or triple 
manifestation of tbe deity (in its creative, preservative, 
and destructive activity), are all of a sectarian tendency, 
being intended to establish, on quasi-histonc grounds, 
the claims of some special god, or holy place, on the 
devotion of the people For this purpose the compilers 
have pressed into their service a mass of extraneous didac- 
tic matter on all manner of subjects, wheieby these woiks 
have become a bnd of popular encyclopedias of useful 
knowledge It is evident, however, from a compaiatively 
early definition given of the typical Purina, as well as 
from numerous coincidences of the existing works, that 
they are based on, or enlarged from, older works of this 
kind, more limited in their scope, and probably of a more 
decidedly tntheistic tendency of belief Thus none of the 
Pur^nas, as now extant, is probably much above a 
thousand years old, though a consideiable proportion of 
their materials is doubtless much older, and may perhaps 
in part go back to several centuries before our era 

In legendary matter the Pur^nas have a good deal in 
common with the epics, especially the McMhhdrata,—ik% 
compilers or revisers of both classes of works having 
evidently drawn their materials from the same fluctuating 
mass of popular traditions They are almost entirely 
composed in epic couplets, and indeed in much the same 
easy flowing style as the epic poems, to which they are, 
however, geatly inferior in poetic value 

According to the traditional classification of these woiks, there 
are said to be eighteen (maM-, oi great) Pmdnas, and as many 
Upa-purdnas, or subordinate PuiSnas The foimer are by some 
authoiities divided into three gioups of six, according as one or 
other of the three primary qualities of external existence — ^goodness, 
darkness (ignorance), and passion— is supposed to pievail in them, 
VIZ , the Vishnu, Ndradiya, Bhdgaiaia, Ganida,Padma, Fwtdha,— 
Matsya, KHrma, Litga, Siia, Shanda,Agiu,—BrahmdTid(i,Brahm- 
mivarta, Mdrkandeya, Bhamshya, V&mana, and Brahma- Pur&nas 
In accordance with the nature of the several foims of the Tiimurti, 
the first two gioups chiefly devote themselves to the commenda- 
tion of Yishnu and ^iva respectively, whilst the thud group, 
which would propeily belong to Brahman, has been largely appro- 
priated for the promotion of the claims of other deities, viz , 
Vishnu in his sensuous form of Knslina, Devi, Gane^a, and 
Sfi.r 3 ’'a As Prof Baneijea has shown in his preface to tlie Mdr- 
kandeya, this seems to have been chiefly effected by later additions 
and interpolations The insufficiency of the above classification, 
however, appears from the fact tha-t it omits the Vdyu purdna, 
probably one of the oldest of all, though some MSS substitute it 
for one or other name of the second group The eighteen prmcipal 
Purfinas aie said to consist of together 400,000 couplets. In 
ITortfiern India the Yaishnava Pur&as, especially the Bhdgavata 
and Vislwm^ are by far the most popular. The Bhfigavata was 
formerly supposed to have been composed by Yopadeva, the 
grammarian, who lived in the 13th ceutuiy. It has, however, 
been shown ^ that what he wrote was a synopsis of the Pmfina, 

1 There are several Indian editions of these two works The 
Bh^avata has been partly prmted, in an td%tvm de luae, at Pams, in 
3 vols , by E Bmnouf, and a fourth by M Hauvette-Besnault Of 
the Yishnup there is a tianslation by H, H Wilson, 2d ed ennched 
■with valuable notes by E Hall Several other Purfinas have been 
prmted m India; the M^rkandeya and. Agm Pininas, in the BM 
Ind,, by Prof Banerjea and Mjendrallla Mitra respectively 

^ MjendxalSla Mitra, JVohoes ofSansk MSS , u. it 
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and that the lattei la alieady quoted in a work by Ballala Sena of 
Bengal, in the 11th centun 

From the little we knoiv legarding tlie Upa-puranas, their char- 
acter does not seem to diffei vciy much from that of the principal 
Puranas One of them, the Biahmanda puidna, contains, as an 
episode, the ■well-known Adhydtma-Rdmuyana, a kind of spiiitual- 
ized version of Valmila’s pioem Besides these t-vo classes of 
woiks tlieie is a laige number of so-called Slhala- purdnas, or 
chronicles recounting thehiatoiy and meiits of some holy “place ’ 

01 shiine, uhere their lecitation usually forms an important part 
of the daily service Oi much the same natiiie aie tlie numerous 
MdMtiJiyas (literally “relating to the great spiiit ”), which usually 
piofess to he sections of one oi other Purana Thus the Beit- 
vidhUuuja, winch cdebiates the victories oi the gieat goddeso 
Duiga ovei the Asm as, and is daily lead at the temples of that 
deity, foims a section, though doubtless an interiiolated one, of 
the Maikandeya-puiana 

The Tantras, which have to be considered as a later Tantras 
development of the sectarian Pnranas, are the sacred 
writings of the numerous Sdltas, or worshippers of the 
female energy (saJdi) of some god, especially the ■wufe of 
Siva, m one of her many forms (Parvati, Devi, Kfili, 
Bhavani, Durgfi, <kc ) This worship of a female repre- 
sentation of the divine power appears already in some of 
the Bmfinas, but in the Tantras it assumes quite a peculiar 
character, being largely intermixed with magic perform- 
ances and mystic rites, partly, it would seem, of a grossly 
immoial nature This class of writings does not appear 
to have been in existence at the time of Amarasiinha (6th 
century), but they are mentioned in some of the Purfinas. 

They are usually in the form of a dialogue between ^iva and 
his wife Their number is very large, but they still await 
a critical examination at the hands of western scholars. 
Among the best known may be mentioned the Budra 
ycimala, Kuldinava, Sydmd-rahasya, and KdliM-tantra. 

3 Modei'n Epics — A new class of epic poems begin to Modem 
make their appearance about the 6th or 6th century of 
our era, during a peiiod of renewed literary activity which 
has been fitly called ^ the Eenaissance of Indian literature 
These works differ widely in character from those that 
had preceded them The great national epics, composed 
though they were m a language different from the ordin- 
ary vernaculars, had at least been drawn fiom the living 
stream of popular traditions, and were doubtless readily 
understood and enjoyed by the majority of the people. 

The later productions, on the other hand, are of a decidedly 
artificial character, and must necessarily have been beyond 
the reach of any but the highly cultivated They are, on 
the whole, singularly deficient in incident and invention, 
their subject matter being almost entirely derived from 
the old epics. Nevertheless, these works are by no means 
devoid of merit and interest, and a number of them 
display considerable descriptive power and a wealth of 
genuine poetic sentiment, though unfortunately often 
clothed in language that deprives it of half its value. The 
simple heroic couplet has mostly been discarded for 
various more or less elaborate metres , and in accordance 
with this change of form the diction becomes gradually 
more complicated, — a growing taste for unwieldy com- 
pounds, a Jingling kind of alliteration, or rather agnomina- 
tion, and an abuse of similes marking the increasing 
artificiahty of these productions. 

The generic appellation of such ivorks is k&vya, which, meaning 
“poem,” or the work of an individual poet {kam), is already 
applied to the Mmdyana Six poems of this kind aie singled ont 
by native rhetoncians as standard ■woiks, under the title oi Mahd- 
kdvya, or great poems Two of these are ascribed to tbe famous 
dramatist MlidSsa, the most prominent figure of the Indian 
Renaissance, and tiuly a master of the poetic art. He is said to 
have been one of tbe nine literary “ gems ” at the court of YikramS- 
ditya, now geneially identified with King Vikramlditya Harsha of 
IPpaymi (Djjain or Oujein), -who reigned about the middle of the 
6th century, and seems to have originated the Yiktamyitya era, 
reckoned from 66 B c Of the poets whose "works have come doivn. 

® M MuUer, India What can it teaah ns I note G. 
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to US Kalidasa appears to be one of the earliest, but there can be 
little doubt that he was preceded in this as in other departments 
of poetic composition by many lessei lights, eclipsed by the sun of 
his fame, and forgotten Of the six “great poems” named below 
the first two are those attributed to Kdhdasa (1) The TiOgJiit- 
or “race of Eagliu,” celebrates the ancestiy and deeds 
of Rama The work, conasting of nineteen cantos, is manifestly 
incomplete , hut hitherto no copy has been discovered of the six 
additional cantos which are supposed to have completed it ^|^2) The 
Kumdra-sambJiaia- or “the biith of (the wai-god) Kumara” (or 
Skanda), the son of 6iva and Paivati, consists of eight cantos, the 
last of which has only recently been made public, being usuallj 
omitted in the MSS , probably on account of its amorous character 
rendenng it unsuitable for educational purposes, for which the 
works of KMidasa are extensively used in India Nine additional 
cantos, which were published at the same time, have been pioved 
to be spurious Another poem of this class, the JTiilodaya,^ oi 
“rise of Nala, ’’—describing the restoration of that lang, after 
having lost his kingdom through gambling, — is wiongly ascinbed 
to Kdliddsa, being far infeuor to the other works, and of a much 
more artificial character (3) The or combat 

between the PSndava prince Aijuna and the god Siva, in the 
gmse of a Riiata or wild mountaineer, is a poem m eighteen 
cantos, by Bhdravi, probably a eontenipoiary of KMidSsa, being 
mentioned together with him in an inscnpition dated 6^ a d 
( 4) The Sthijidla-ladha, or slaying of Sisupala, who, being a 
prince of Cbedi, reviled Krishna, who had earned off his intended 
■wife, and was lulled by him at the inanguration sacrifice of Yn- 
dhish-thira, is a poem consisting of twenty cantos, attiibuted to 
lligha,® whence it is also called lldghaMvya (5) The Hdvrnia- 
ladha, or “slaying of Elvana,” more commonly called Bhafii- 
Mvya, to distinguish it from othei poems (especially one by 
Pravarasena), likewise bearing the former title, was composed 
for the practical purpose of illustrating the less common gram- 
matical forms and the figures of ihetoric and poetry In its 
closing couplet it professes to have been written at Vallablii, under 
6ridharasena, but, several princes of that name being mentioned 
in insoiiptions as having luled there in the 6th and 7th cen- 
tunes, its exact date is still uncertain Bhatti, apparently the 
author’s name, is usually identified with tlie well-knowm ^am- 
manan Bhartnhan, whose death Pi of M Muller, from a Chinese 
statement, fixes at 650 a n , while others make him Bhartiihaii's 
son (6) The IfaisMclMya, Oi Nmhadha efmnta, the life of Nala, 
king of Nishadha, is ascribed to Sri-Harsha (son of Hiial, who is 
supposed to have lived in the latter pait of the 12th centuiy 
A small portion of the simple and noble episode of the MahdiM- 
rata la here retold m highly elaborate and polished stanzas, and 
with a degiee of lasciviousness which (unless it be chiefly due to 
the poet’s eicuberance of fancy) gives a truly appallingpictme of 
social corruption, Another highly esteemed poem, the Jtdghava- 
pdniavtya, composed by Kaviraia (“king of poets”), — whose date 
IS uncertain, though some scholars place him latei than the 10th 
century, — ^is chaiacteristic of the tri-fling uses to which the poet’s 
art was put The well-turned, stanzas are so ambiguously worded 
that the poem may be interpreted as relating to the leading story 
of either the Mmdyaria or the MaMbhdrata 

A still more modem popular development of these artificial 
poems are the numerous so-called Ohamp-ds, being compositions of 
mixed verse and prose As specimens of such works may be men- 
tioned tbe Gkampd-lMrata m twelve cantos, by Ananta Bhatti, 
and the Ohampd-rdmdyana or Shoja-cJiampd, in five books, by 
Bhojardja (or vidarbhaiaja) Pandita, being popular abstracts of 
the two great epics 

Tery similar in character to the artificial epics are the panegyrics, 
composed by court poets in honour of their pations Such pro- 
ductions were probably veiy numerous,; but only tivo of any special 
interest are hitherto known, viz , the Srt-Ears?ia-aMnta, composed 
in ornate prose, by Btoa, in honour of ^ildditya Haishavardhana 
(c 610-650 AD ) of Kanyakubja (Kanauj), and the YiTcramdnka- 
chanta,^ written by the Kashmir poet Bilhana, about 1085, in 
honour of his patron, the Ohdlukya king Vikramfiditya of Kalydna, 
regarding the history of whose dj nasty the work supplies much 
valuable information In this place may also be mentioned, as 
composed in accordance with the Hindu poetic canon, the Mja~ 
tccrangint,'^ or chronicle of the kings of Kashmii , the only important 

^ Edited, with a latm transl , by P Stenzlei ; also text, and com- 
mentary, by S P. Pandit 

® Text and Latin transl published by P, Stenzler , an English 
transl byR T H. Gnfiith 

* Text, with comm and Latin transl , edited by F. Benary , Engl 
tons] , in veise, by Dr Taylor 

* Editions of this and the three following poems have been pub- 
lished in India 

® Bhio Daji, in his paper on Ellid^sa, calls Mdgha “a contem- 
porary of the Blioja of the 11th centuiy,” ® Edited, by G- Buhler. 

^ Published at Calcutta; also, with a French transl , by A Troyer. 1 
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histoncal work m the Sanskrit language, though even here eon- 
siJeiable allowance has to be made tor poetic licence and fancy 
The work was composed by the Kashmirian poet Kalhana, about 
1150, and was afteiwards continued by thiee successive supple- 
ments, bunging dovsn the histoiy of Kashmir to the time ot the 
emperor Akbar Unfortunately the two existing editions weie 
prepaied from very impeifect MS mateiials , but Dr Buhler’s 
discovery of new MSS , as well as of some of tbe works on which 
Kalhana’s poem is based, ought to enable the native scholar (Prof 
Bhandaikai) who has iindei taken a new edition to put the text in 
a moie satisfactoiy condition 

4 The Drama — The early history of the Indian drama Drama. 
IS enveloped in obscurity. The Hindus themselves ascribe 
the origin of dramatic representation to tbe sage Bharata, 
who IS fabled to have lived in remote antiquity, and to 
have received this science directly from the god Brahman, 
by whom it was extracted from the Veda The term 
lharaia — (?) ze , one who is kept, or one who sustains (a 
part) — also signifies “ an actor ” , but it is doubtful which 
of the two IS the earlier, — the appellative use of the word, 
or the notion of an old teacher of the dramatic art bearing 
that name On the other hand, there still exists an 
extensive wort, in epic verse, on rhetoric and dramaturgy, 
entitled Ndiya-^dstra, and ascribed to Bharata But, 
though this IS probably the oldest theoretic work on the 
subject that has come down to us, it can hardly be referred 
to an earher period than several centuries after the Chris- 
tian era. Not improbably, however, this work, which pre- 
supposes a fully developed scenic art, had an origin similar 
to that of some of the metrical law-books, which are generally 
supposed to be popular and improved editions of older 
sdtra- works. We know that such treatises existed at the 
time of P4nmi, as he mentions two authors of Waia-sl^tras, 
or “rules for actors,” viz , Sil§.lm and Kris'^va Now, the 
words nata and nktya — as well as ndtahat the common 
term for “drama” — being derived from, the root nat (nart) 

“to dance,” seem to point to a pantomimic or choral 
origin of the dramatic art It might appear doubtful, 
therefore, in the absence of any clearer definition in 
Ptoni’s grammar, whether the “ actors’ rules ” he mentions 
did not refer to mere pantomimic performances Fortun- 
ately, however, Patanjali, in his “great commentary,’* 
speaks of the actor as singing, and of people going “to 
hear the actor” Nay, he even mentions two subjects, 
taken from the cycle of Vishnu legends — viz , the slaying 
of Kamsa (by Krishna) and the binding of Bali (by 
Vishnu) — which were represented on the stage both by 
mimic action and declamation. Judging from these allu- 
sions, theatrical entertainments in those days seem to have 
been very much on a level with our old religious spectacles 
or mysteries, though there may already have been some 
simple kinds of secular plays which Patanjali had no occa- 
sion to mention. It is not, however, till some five or six 
centuries later that we meet with the first real dramas, 
which mark at the same time the very culminating point of 
Indian dramatic composition. In this, as in other depart- 
ments of literature, the earlier works have had to make way 
for later and more perfect productions , and no trace now 
remains of the intermediate phases of development. 

Here, however, the problem presents itself as to 
whether the existing dramatic literature has naturally 
grown out of such popular religious performances as are 
alluded to by Patanjali, or •whether some foreign influence 
has intervened at some time or other and given a different 
direction to dramatic composition. The question has been 
argued both for and against the probability of Greek 
influence ; but it must still be considered as sub judice. 

There are doubtless some curious points of resemblance 
between the Indian drama and the Modern Attic (and 
Boman) comedy, viz , the prologue, the occasional 
occurrence of a token of recognition, and a certain corre- 
spondence of characteristic stage figures (especially the 
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YidHsliakaj or jocose companion of the hero, presenting a 
certain analogy to the serms of the Roman stage, as does 
the Vita of some plays to the Roman parasite) — ^for which 
the assumption of some acquaintance with the Greek 
comedy on the part of the earlier Hindu writers would 
afford a ready explanation On the other hand, the 
differences between the Indian and Greek plays are 
perhaps even greater than their coincidences, which, 
moreover, are scarcely close enough to arrant our calling 
in question the originality of the Hindus in this respect 
Certain, however, it is that, if the Indian poets were 
indebted to Greek playwrights for the first impulse in 
dramatic composition, in the higher sense, they have 
known admirably how to adapt the Hellenic muse to the 
national genius, and have produced a dramatic literature 
worthy to be ranked side by side with both the classical 
and our own romantic drama. It is to the latter 
especially that the general character of the Indian play 
presents a striking resemblance, much more so than to the 
classical drama. The Hindu dramatist has little regard 
for the “unities ” of the classical stage, though he is 
hardly ever gudty of extravagance in his disregard of 
them The dialogue is invariably earned on in prose, 
plentifully interspersed with those neatly turned lyrical 
stanzas in which the Indian poet delights to depict some 
natural scene, or some temporary physical or mental con- 
dition The most striking feature of the Hindu play, 
however, is the mixed nature of its language While 
the hero and leading male characters speak Sanskrit, 
women and inferior male characters use various Prakrit 
dialects As regards these dialectic varieties, it can hardly 
be doubted that at the time when they were first employed 
in this way they were local vernacular dialects, but lu 
the course of the development of the scenic art they 
became permanently fixed for special dramatic purposes, 
just as the Sanskrit had, long before that time, become 
fixed for general literary purposes. Thus it would happen 
that these Prlikrit dialects, having once become stationaiy, 
soon diverged from the spoken vernaculars, until the 
difference between them was as great as between the 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits As regards the general 
character of the dramatic Prakrits, they are somewhat more 
removed from the Sanskrit type than the PMi, the language 
of the Buddhist canon, which again is in a rather more 
advanced state than the language of the A^oka inscriptions 
(c. 250 B c ), And, as the Buddhist sacred hooks were 
committed to writing about 80 bo, the state of their 
language is attested for that period at latest , while the 
grammatical fixation of the scenic Prakrits has probably 
to be referred to the early centuries of our era 

The existing diamatic literature is not very extensive The 
number of plays of all kinds of any literary value will scarcely 
amount to fifty The reason for this paucity of dramatic produc- 
tions doubtless is that they appealed to the tastes of only a limited 
class of highly cultivated persons, and weie in consequence hut 
seldom acted As regards the theatrical enteitainraents of the 
common people, their standard seems never to have nsen mnch 
above the level of the leligious spectacles mentioned by Patanjali 
Such at least is evidently the case as regaids the modem Bei^fili 
yi^iros— described by "Wilson as exhibitions of some incidents in 
the youthful life of Krishna, maintained m extempore dialogue, 
interspersed with popular songs — as well as the similar rdsas of 
the western provinces, and the rough and ready perfoimances 
of the ihanrs, or professional buffoons Of the religious drama 
Sanskrit hteratnre offers hut one example, viz , the famous 
Oitoigovvnda,'^ composed by Jayadeva in the 12th century It is 
rather a mytho-lyncal poem, which, however, in the opinion of 
Lassen, may be considered as a modern and refined specimen of 
the early form of dramatic composition The subject of the poem 
is as follows — Krishna, while leading a cowherd’s Me in Vnn- 
d§,vana, is in love with E§,dhi,, the milkmaid, but has been faith- 
less to her for a while. Presently, however, he returns to her 

^ Ed., with a Latin transl , by C Lassen, Engl transl by E. Arnold. 
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'‘whose image has all the while lingeied in his breast,” and after 
much earnest entreaty obtains her foigiveness The emotions 
appropriate to these situations are expressed by the two lovers and a 
fiiend of Kadha in melodious and passionate stanzas of gieat poetic 
beauty Like the Song of Solomon, the Gitagovmda, moreover, is 
supposed by the Hindu commentators to admit of a mystic inter- 
pretation, for, “as Enshna, faithless for a time, discovers the 
vanity of all othei loves, and retuins with sonow and longing to 
his own darling Kadha, so the human soul, after a bnef and. 
fiantic attadiment to objects of sense, burns to leturnto the God 
fiom whence it came ” (Guffith) 

The Uiichehlia?MtiM," or “earthen toy-cart,” is by tiadition Shdraka. 
placed at the head of the existing diamas , and a certain clumsiness 
of construction seems indeed to justify this distinction Accord- 
ing to^seveial stanzas in the prologue, the play was composed by a 
king Sudiaka, who is theie stated to have, through diva’s favour, 
recovered his eyesight, and, after seeing his son as king, to have 
died at the iipe age of a hundred years and ten days Accord- 
ing to the same stanzas, the piece was enacted after the king’s 
death , but it is probable that they were added for a subsequent 
performance In Edna’s novel KMamhart (c 630 A D ), a king 
^udraka, probably the same, is represented as having resided at 
Bidiaa (Bhilsa)— some 130 miles east of Ujjayini (tJjjain), where 
the scene of the play is laid Chdrudatta, a Brdhman merchant, 
leduced to poverty, and Vasantasend, an accomplished courtezan, 
meet and fall in love with each other This foims the main story, 
which IS inteivvoven with a political underplot, resulting m a 
change of dynasty The connexion between the two plots is 
effected by means of the king’s rascally brother-in-law, who pur- 
sues Yasantasend with his addresses, as well as by the part of the 
lehellious eowheid Aiyaka, w’ho, having escaped from prison, finds 
shelter in the heio’s house The wicked prince, on being rejected, 
strangles Yasantasend, and accuses Chdrudatta of having murdered 
her , hut, just as the latter is about to he executed, his lady love 
appears again on the scene Meanwhile Aryaka has succeeded in 
deposing the king, and, having himself mounted the throne of 
Ujjain, he raises Yasantasend to the position of an honest woman, 
to enable her to become the wife of Chdrudatta The play is one 
of the longest, consisting of not less than ten acts, some of which, 
however, aie very shoit The interest of the action is, on the 
whole, well sustained, and, altogethei, the piece presents a vivid 
pictuie of the social manners of the time. 

In Kdliddsa (? c 550 A D ) the dramatic art attained its highest Kdliddsa. 
point of peifection Eiom this accomplished poet we have three 
w ell-constructed plays, aboundiug in stanzas of exquisite tenderness 
and fine desciiptjve passages, viz , the two well-known mytho- 
pastoral dramas, mhuntaU m seven and ViLra'nm'Ofdi^ m five acts, 
and a piece of court intrigue, distinctly inferior to the other two, 
entitled M&lwinMgmmiti a,* in five acts King Agmmitra, who 
has two wives, falls in love with Mdlavikd, maid to the fiist queen 
His waves endeavour to fiustrate their affection for each other, hut 
in the end Mdlavikd turns out to he a pimcess hy birth, and is 
accepted by the queens as their sister 

In the prologue to this play, Kdliddsa mentions Bhdsa and 
Saunulla as his predecessors in dramatic composition Of the 
foimer poet some six or seven stanzas have been gathered from 
anthologies hy Prof Aufrecht, who has also hioiight to light one 
fine stanza asciibed to Mmila and Saumda 

Sri Harsha^deva — ^whom Dr F Hall has proved to be identical Harsha- 
wuth King Sildditya Haishavardhana of Kdnyakuhja (Kananj), deva 
who leigned m the first half of the 7th century — has three plays 
attributed to him Most likely, however, he did not write any of 
them himself, but they were only dedicated to him as the patron 
of their authors Such at least seems to have been the case as 
legards the EatTidvali,^ which was probably composed by Bdna 
It IS a giaceful drama of genteel domestic manners, in four acts, of 
no veiy great origmality, the author having been largely indebted 
to Kdhdasa’s plays Eatndvali, a Ceylon princess, is sent by her 
father to the court of King Yatsa to become his second wife She 
suffers shipwreck, but is rescued and received into Yatsa’s palace 
as one of queen Y§savadatt6.’s attendants The kmg falls in love 

2 Edited byF Stenzlei, translated hy H H Wilson, German by 
0 Bohtlmgk and L Fiitze , French by P Regnaud. 

® Both these plays are known in different recensions in different parts 
of India The Bengali recension of the Sahuniald was translated by 
Sir W Jones, and mto French, ■with the text, hy Chezy, and again 
edited critically hy E Pischel, who has also advocated its greater 
an'fciqmty Editions and translations of the western (Devandgari) re- 
cension have been published by 0 Bohtlmgk and Mon Wilhams The 
VihramoroaH has been edited critically hy S- P Pandit, and the 
southern text by B Pischel It has been translated hyH H. Wdson 
andrE B Cowell 

* Edited cntieally by S P. Pandit ] transl. by 0 H, Ta'wney, and 
previously into German by A Weber 

® Edited by TMndtha Tarkav^chaspati, and by C Cappeller m 
Bohthngk’s SuTisfint-OhresioTMthu , translated by H E. Wilson, 
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with hei, and tie queen tries to keep them apart horn each, other , 
but, on learning the maiden’s ongin, she becomes leconciled, and 
recognises her as a “sistei ” Aecoiding to H H Wihon, “the 
manners depictured are not influenced by lofty piinciple oi pio- 
found refle\ion, but they aie mild, aficctionate, and elegant It 
may be doubted iilicthei the hai ims ot other eastern nations, either 
in ancient oi modern tunes, would afloid mateuals foi asfavouiable 
a delineation ” Very similar in consti action, hut distinctly m- 
feiior, IS the Ptiyudw iila, in foui atts, latelj pubhshed in India, 
having for its plot another amour of the same king The scene 
of the thud play, the or “joy oi the serpents” (in 

five acts), on the other liand, is laid m semi-divine legious 
Jimutaiahana, a pnnce of the Ahdyddhaias, imbued ivith Buddhist 
pimeiplcs, weds Malayavati, daughtei oi the king of the Siddhas, 
a votary of Gauri (Siva’s wife) Cut, learning that Gaiuda, the 
mythic bird, is in the hahit of consuming one snake daily, he 
resolves to offer himself to the bird as a victim, and finallj succeeds 
in converting Gaiuda to the piinciiile of ahimsa, oi abstention 
fiom doing injury to living hemgs , but he himself is about to 
succumb horn the wounds he has received, when, thiough the 
timely inteivention of the goddess Gauii, he is restored to his 
formei condition The piece seems to have been intended as a 
compromise between Brhhmanieal (Saiva) and Buddhist doetiines, 
being thus in keeping with the leligious views of king Haxsha, 
who, as we know from. Ew'en-tsang, favoured Buddhism, but was 
very tolerant to Brahmans It begins with a benedictory stanza 
to Buddha, and concludes with one to Gauii The author is gene- 
rally believed to have been a Buddhist, hut it is nioie likely that 
he was a Saiva Brahman, possibly Edna bimself Nay, one might 
almost feel inclined to take the hero’s self-sacrifice in favour of a 
Naga as a travesty of Buddhist principles 
Bhava- Bhavahhfiti, surnamed Sri-kantha, “whose tin oat is beauty 
bhuta (eloquence),” was a native of Padmapuia in the Yidaibha countiy 
(the Beiars), being the son of the Bidbrnan Nllakanfha, and his 
wife Jdtfikainl He is said to have passed his liteiaryhfe at the 
court of Yasovarman of Kanauj, who is supposed to have leigned 
in the latter part of the 7th and beginning of the 8th century 
Bhavabhuti was the authoi of three plays, two of which, the 
Mahdvhaehania^ (“life of the great heio”) and the Uttai ai dua- 
cliaiita^ (“later life of Rdma”), m seven acts each, foim together 
a dramatized version of the stoiy of the JSdindyana The third, 
the MdlatUiiddhava* is a domestic diama in ten acts, repieseutiiig 
the foi tones of Madhava and Malati, the son and daughter of two 
ministeis of neighbouring kings, who from childhood have been 
destined for each other, but, by the lesolution of the maiden’s 
loyal master to mairy liei to au old and ugly favouiite of his, 
are for a while threatened with permanent sepaiation The action 
of the play la full of life, and abounds in stiinng, though some- 
times improbable, mcidents The poet is considered by native 
pandits to he not only not mferioi to Kdlidisa, but even to have 
surpassed him in Ins Uttara') dimcJianta But, though he ranks 
deseivedlyhigh as a lyne poet, he is far inferioi to KSlicldsaas a 
dramatic artist Y7hilst the lattei delights in depicting the 
gentlei feelings and tender emotions of the human heait and the 
peaceful scenes of rural life, the younger poet finds a peculiar 
attraction m the sterner and more imposing aspects of nature and 
the human chaiaeter Bhavabhllti’s language, though polished 
and felicitous, is elaboiate and artificial compared with that of 
Edlidasa, and his genius is soiely shackled by a slavish adheience 
to the arbitraiy tides of diamatic theorists 
Bhatta Bhatta Nardjana, surnamed Mrigaidja or Simha, “the lion,” 
Mifi,. the author of the VentsamMia'^ (“the seizing by the braid of 

yana hair”), is a poet of iinceitam date Tiadition makes him one of 

the five Kanauj Bidhmans whom king Adisfira of Bengal, desirous 
of estabhslung the pine Yaislinava doctime, mvited to his court, 
and from whom the modem Bengali Bi3.hmans are supposed to he 
descended. The date of that event, however, is itself doubtful, 
while a modem genealogical woik fixes it at 1077, Lassen xefeia it 
to the heginmng of the 7th century and Gull to the lattei part of 
the 6th If it could be proved that the poet is identical with the 
NMyana whom Bdna (c 680) mentions as being his fiiend, the 
question would be settled in favour of the earlier calculations The 
play, consisting of six acts, is founded on the story of the 
Tata, and takes its title from the insult oflteied to Draupadi by one 
of the Kaurava punces, who, when she had been lost at dice by 
Yudhishthiia, dragged her by the hair into the assembly The 
piece is composed in a style similar to that of Bhavahhfiti’s plays, 
though less polished, and inferior to them in diamatic construction 
and poetic merit 

^ Edited by MUdhava Chandra Ghosha, and translated by P Boyd, 
with a preface byE B Cowell. 

2 Edited by E H Trithen (1848), and twice at Calcutta , trans- 
lated by J, Pickfoid 

® Edited at Calcutta, transl. by H H Wilson and 0. H Tawney 
* Edited, by B G Bhandarkar, 1876, translated by H H. Wilson, 

« Edited by J. Gull, 1871. 
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I The Hciiiimaii-iidfala is a diamatized vcision of the story of 
Bama, inteispeised with numeioiis purely desciiptive poetic pas- 
sages It consists of fouiteen acts, and on account of its length is 
albO called the MaM-ndtaJui, oi great drama Tradition i elates 
that it wrns composed by Haimman, the monkey geiieial, and 
inscribed on rocks , bat, Yalmiki, tlie aiitboi of the Jtdjndi/ana, 
being afiaid lest it might tliiow Ins own poem, into the shade, 
Hanuman allowed him to cast Ins veises into the sea Thence 
fiagments weie ultimately picked up by a merchant, and hi ought 
to King Bhoja, who diiected the poet Daniodaia Misia to put them 
together, and fill up the lacunae , whence the piesent composition 
oiigmated Whatevei paiticle of tiiith theie may he in this stoiy, 
the “ gieat diama ” seems ceitainly to he the pioduetion of different 
hands “The language,” as Wilson remarks, “is in geneial very 
haimouious, but the vvoik is alter all a most disjointed and iion- 
desciipt composition, and the patchwork is veiy glaringly and 
clumsily put togethei ” It is neveitheless a woik of some interest, 
as compositions of mixed diamatic and declamatoiy passages of this 
kind may have been common in the early stages ot the dramatic 
ait The connexion of the poet with King Bhoja, also confiimed 
by the SJioja p7dbanclha, w ould bung the composition, or final redac- 
tion, down to about the 10th or 11th ceutiiiy Theie aie, however, 
two diffeient ipcensions of the woik, a shortei one commented upon 
by Mohanadasa, and a longoi one aiianged by Madhusiidana A 
Dfimodaia Gupta is mentioned as having lived iindei Jayfipida of 
Kashmn (755-86), hut this can scaicely he the same authoi 

The Mudfd'idksMsa,^ or “Rakshasa (the ministei) with the 
signet,” IS a diama of political intiigue, m seven acts, paitly based 
on histoiical events, the plot tmniiig on the leconcihation of 
Rfikshasa, the minister of the murdered king F anda, with the hostile 
party, consisting of juinee Chandiagupta (the Greek Sandrocottus, 
315-291 n c ), who succeeded Nanda, and Ins immstex Cha.nakya 
The plot is developed with consideiable dramatic skill, in vigorous, 
if not paiticularly elegant, language The play was composed by 
Yisdldiadatta, pnoi, at any rate, to the llth century, hut peihaps 
as eaily as the 7th oi 8th centuiy, as Buddhism is releried to m it 
in ratliei comphmentaiy teims 

The Ptabodha chandiodayaj oi “the moon-nse of intelligence,” 
composed by Enshnamisia about the 12th eeiituiy, i.s an allegoiieal 
play, in six acts, the di amatis pei sonm of which consist entiiely of 
abstiact ideas, divided into two conflicting hosts 

Of numerous infeuor diamatic compositions we may mention as 
the best— the Am'tghyartdghava,^^ Muifiri, the Bdla-i dmdyana, 
one of SIX plays (thiee of which aie known) by Edjasekliara , and 
the Prasanna-^dghaia, by Jayadeva, the authoi ot the rhetoueal 
treatise Ghandtdloka Abstiacts of a number of othei pieces aio 
given in H H Wilson’s JYiniZii Theatre, the standard wonr on this 
subject The diamatic genius of the Hindus may he said to have 
exhausted itself about the 14th centuiy 

5 Lyneal, Descnptwe, and Didactic Poetry — We have Byno 
already alluded to the marked predilection of the medieeval 
Indian poet for depicting in a single stanza some peculiar 
physical or mental situation. The profane lyrical poetry 
consists chiefly of such little poetic pictures, which form a 
prominent feature of dramatic compositions Numerous 
poets and poetesses are only known to us through, such de- 
tached stauzas, preserved in native anthologies or manuals 
of rhetoric Thus the Saduhtiharndmrita,^ or “ ear- 
ambrosia of good sayings,” an anthology compiled by 
Siidhara Dfiaa lu 1205, contains verses by fpur hundred 
and forty-six different writers, while the SArngadharor- 
paddkaM, another anthology, of the 14th century, contains 
some 6000 verses culled from two hundred and sixty-four 
different writers and works These verses are either of a 
purely descriptive or of an erotic character, or they have 
a didactic tendency, being intended to convey, m an 
attractive and easily remembered form, some moral truthi 
or useful counsel An excellent specimen of a longer poem, 
of a partly descriptive partly erotic character, is Kfi,lid^sa’s 
MeghorMta^ or "cloud messenger,” in which a banished 
Yaksha (demi-god) sends a love-message across India to his 
wife m the Himfi-laya, and describes, in verse-pictures, the 
various places and objects over which the messenger, a 

® Edited (Bombay, 1884) by K T Telang, who discu.sses the date 
of the work m his preface 

^ Traooslated by J Taylor, 1810 , by T Goldstuckei mto German, 

1842 Edited by H Brockbaus, 1845 
® ES,jendral8la Mitra, Notices, iii p 1S4, 

® Text aud transl., by H. H. Wilson, with vocabulary by S. 
Johnson. 
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cloudj will have to sail in his airy voyage This little 
masterpiece has called forth a numbei of more or less suc- 
cessful imitations, such as Lakshmidasa’s Siila-san<Jeici, or 
“ parrot-message,” lately edited by the mahaiaja of Travan- 
core Another much admired descriptive poem by Kalidasa 
IS the Ritv-&auiluli or “collection of the seasons,” in 
which the attractive features of the six seasons aie suc- 
cessively set forth 

As regards religious lyrics, the fruit of sectarian 
fervour, a large collection of hymns and detached stanzas, 
extolling some special deity, might be made from Puranas 
and other works Of independent productions of this 
kind only a few of the more important can be mentioned 
here Sankar^chitrya, the great Yed^ntist, who probably 
lived in the 7th century, is credited with several devo- 
tional poems, especially the Ancmda-lciha') t, or “ wave of 
joy,” a hymn of 103 stanzas, in praise of the goddess P^1,r- 
vati The SiXrya-&ataLa, or century of stanzas m praise of 
^hiya, the sun, is ascribed to Mayhra, the contemporary 
(and, according to a tradition, the fatW-in-law) of Buna 
(in the eaily part of the 7th century) The latter poet 
himself composed the Climdildstoti a, a hymn of 102 
stanzas, extolling J^iva’s consort The Elmndapiasasti, a 
poem celebrating the ten avatkas of Vishnu, is ascribed 
to no other than Hanumltn, the monkey general, himself 
Jayadeva’s beautiful poem GUagomida^ which, like most 
productions concerning Krishna, is of a very sensuous 
character, has already been referred to. 

Didactic The particular branch of didactic poetry m which India 
poetry jg especially rich is that of moral maxims, expressed in 
single stanzas or couplets, and forming the chief vehicle of 
the WUi-id&ira or ethic science Excellent collections of 
such aphorisms have been published,— m Sanskrit and 
German by Dr v. Bohtlingk, and in English by Dr J 
Mmr Probably the oldest original collection of this kind 
is that ascribed to Ch^nakya, — and entitled Bdjanitua- 
muchchaya, “collection on the conduct of kings” — ^tradi- 
tionally connected with the Machiavelhan mimster of 
Chandragupta, bnt (in its present form) doubtless much 
later— of which there are several recensions, especially a 
shorter one of one hundred couplets, and a larger one 
of some three hundred Another old collection is the 
Edmandaltya-Witudray^ ascribed to K&mandaki, who is 
said to have been the disciple of Ch^nakya Under the 
name of Bhartrihan have been handed down three centuries 
of sententious couplets, one of which, the nitiAataTca, 
relates to ethics, whilst the other two, the Snngdra- and 
vmn dgyaAataLas^ consist of amatory and devotional verses 
respectively The Mti-pradtpa, or “lamp of conduct,” 
consisting of sixteen stanzas, is ascribed to VetMabhatta 
who IS mentioned as one of nine gems at VikramS.ditya^s 
court (c 550 ad) The AmardAafdka, consisting of a 
hundred stanzas, ascribed to a King Amaru (sometimes 
wrongly to Sankara), and the Ghaura-suraiapancM^d, by 
Bilhana (11th century), are of an entirely erotic character 
Fables 6 Fables and Narratvoes — For purposes of popular in- 
structiou stanzas of an etbcal import were early worked 
tiv™' ■‘iP existing prose fables and popular stones, pro- 
bably in imitation of the Buddhist jdtaJcas, or birth- 
stones A collection of this kind, mtended as a manual 
for the guidance of pnnces {in umm delphini)^ was trans- 
lated into Pahlavi in the reign of the Persian Hng Chosru 
Nhshirvan, 531-579 ad ; bnt neither this translation 
nor the original is any longer extant A Synac transla- 
tion, however, made from the Pahlavi in the same century, 
under the title of “Quahlag and Dimnag”— from the 

^ The first Sanskrit book published (hy Sir W Jones), 1792 
Text and Latm transL byP v Bohlen Partly tiansl., inverse, by 
B T, H Gnffith, Spectmns of Old lnd%m Pastry 

“ Edited by MjendralfLla Mitra, BM Ird 
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Sanskrit “Kaiataka and Damanaka,” two jackals who 
play an important part as the lion’s counsellors— has 
been discovered and published. The Sanskiit original, 
which probably consisted of fourteen chapters, vas after- 
wards recast, — the result being the existing Rmuhitantia^ 
or “five hooks” (or keadings) A popular summary of 
this work, in foui hooks, the Hitopadesa^'^ or “ Salutaiy 
counsel,” is ascribed to the Brahman Vishnusarman. 
Other highly popular eollectious of stories and faiiy tales, 
inteispersed with moral maxims, aie — the Tetdla-pan- 
cJianmMi oi “twenty-five (stories) of the YetMa” (the 
original of the BaitalPachisi), ascribed either to Jambhala 
Datta, or to »^ivaddsa (while Prof Weber suggests that 
Yet^la-bhatta may have been the author), and at all events 
older than the 12th century, since Somadeva has used it; 
the 8u\aswptat\ or “ seventy (stories related) by the 
parrot,” the author and age of which are unknown , and 
the Simhdsana-dvdtnmkld, or “thirty-two (tales) of the 
throne,” being laudatoiy stones regarding Yikram&ditya, 

I elated by thirty- two statues, standing round the old throne 
of that famous monarch, to King Bhoja of Dhdrd to dis- 
courage him from sitting down on it This work is ascribed 
to Kshemankara, and was probably composed in the t m i e 
of Bhoja (who died m 1053) from older stones m the 
Mahar^lshtra dialect The original text has, however, 
undergone many modifications, and is now known in several 
different recensions Of about the same date are two 
great storehouses of fairy tales, composed entirely m ^lokas, 
viz., the Vnliairlcatlid, or “great story,” by Kshemendra, 
also called Kshemankaia, who wrote c. 1020-40, under 
King Ananta, and the Kaihd-sarit-sdgam^ or “the ocean 
of the streams of story,” composed by Somadeva, in the 
beginning of the 12th century, to console the mother of 
Kang Harshadeva on her son’s death Both these works 
are based on a work in the Pai^fichi dialect, of the 6th 
century, viz , Gun^dhya’s Ynhat-latkd. 

In higher class prose works of fiction the Sanskrit 
literature is extremely poor , and the few productions of 
this kind of which it can boast are of a highly artificial 
and pedantic character These include the Baialmidra- 
cliania^ or “the adventures of the ten princes,” composed 
by Dandin, about the 6th century, and the Tdsamdattd^ 
by Subandhn, the contemporary of the poet Bfina (c. 620), 
who himself wrote the first part of a novel, the Kddamlart,^ 
afterwards completed by his son. 

B. SciENTmc Literature 

1. Law (Bhanm) — ^Among the technical treatises of the later Law. 
Tedic period, certain portions of the Kalpa-sfitras, or mamials of 
ceremonial, peculiar to particular schools, weie referred to as the 
earliest attempts at a systematic treatment of law subjects These 
are the Bharma-sitras, or “rules of (religious) law,” also called 
SdmaydcMrdca-sdtras, or “rules of conTentional usage (samaya- 
fichfira) ” It IS donhtful whether such treatises were at any time 
q^uite as ntuneious as the Grihyasfitras, or rules of domestic or 
family rites, to which they are closely allied, and of which indeed 
they may ongmally have been an outgrowth. That the number of 
those actually extant is comparatively small is, however, chiefly 
due to the fact that this class of works was supplanted by another 
of a more popular kind, which covered the same ground. The 
Dhaimasfitras consist chiefly of strings of terse lules, containing 
the essentials of the science, and intended to he committed to 
memory, and to he expounded orally by the teacher — ^thns forming, 
as it were, epitomes of class lectures. These rules are interspersed 
with couplets or “githfis,” in various metres, either composed by 
the author himself or q^uoted from elsewhere, which generally give 
the substance of the preceding rules One can well understand 
why such couplets should gradually have become more popular, and 

® Edited by Koaegarten, G Buhler, and P. Kielhom; transl. by 
Th Benfey, E. Lanoereau, L Fritze 

■* Edited and transl by F. Johnson 

® Edited by H. Brookhaus ; transl by 0 H Tawney 

® Edited by H H Wilson ; freely translated by P. W. Jacob 

7 Edited by? Hall, Sibl. Ind 

® Edited by Madana Mohana barman, and by P Peterson. 
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slioiild ultimately have led to the appearance of works entirely 
composed in Terse Such metiical law-books did spring up in 
large numbers, not all at once, but over a long period of time, 
extending probably from about the beginning of our era, or even 
earlier, down to well-nigh the Mohammedan conquest , and, as at 
the time of their first appearance the epic impulse was particularly 
strong, other metres were entirely discaided for tire epic ^loka 
These woiks are the metrical D/m ma-sdsims, oi, as they are 
usually called, the Smnli, '‘recollection, tradition, ” — a teim 
w hich, as we have seen, belonged to the whole body of Sutras (as 
opposed to the S/uii, or revelation), but winch has become the 
almost exclusive htle of the versified institutes of law (and the few 
Dharmasutras still extant) Of metucal Smritis about forty are 
hitherto known to exist, but tlieir total number probably amounted 
to at least double that figure, though some of these, it is true, are 
but short and insignificant tiacts, while others are only different 
recensions of one and the same work 

"With the exception of a few of these works— snch as the 
Fama-, and Fi£Anu-/Si/nn( 2 s— which aie ascribed to the respective 
gods, the authoiship of the Smritis is attributed to old rishis, 
such as Atii, Kanva, Yy^sa, Sfindilya, Bhaiadvaja It is, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful whethei in most cases this attribution is 
not altogether fanciful, or whether, as a rule, there really existed 
a traditional connexion between these works and then alleged 
authors or schools named after them The idea, which early sug- 
gested itself to Sanskiit scholars, that Smritis which passed by 
the names of old Yedio teacheis and their schools might simply he 
metrical recasts of the Dharma- (oi Grihya-) stitras of these schools, 
was a very natural one, and, indeed, is still a very piobahle one, 
though the loss of the original Sutias, and the modifications and 
aditions which the Smntis doubtless underwent in course of 
time, make it very difficult to piove this point One could, how- 
ever, scarcely account for the disappcaiance of the Dhannasutras 
of some of the most important schools except on the ground that 
they were given up in favour of other works, and is it likely that 
this should have been done, unless there was some guarantee that 
the new works, upon the whole, embodied the doctrines of the old 
authorities of the respective schools * Thus, as regards the most 
important of the Smiitis, the Mdmva-Dharrmidstra,^ there exist 
Maim, both a ^rauta- and a Grihya-sfitia of the Mdnava school of the 
Black Yajus, hut no such Dhaimasutia has hitherto been discovered, 
though the former existence of such a woik has been made all but 
certain by Prof Buhler’s diseoveiy of quotations fiom a Mfinavam, 
consisting partly of prose lules, and partly of couplets, some of 
which occur literally in the Manusmnti, whilst others have been 
.slightly altered there to suit later doctrines, oi have been changed 
from the original trislitubh into the epic metre The idea of an 
old law-giver Mann Svfiyamhhnva,— sprung fiom the self-exist- 
ent (svayam-bhti) ” god Biahman, — reaches far back into Vedic 
antiquity he is mentioned as such in early texts , and m Tfiska’s 
N%nMa a lloka occurs gmng his opinion on a point of inheritance 
But whether or not the M^nava-Phaimasfitra embodied what were 
supposed to be the authoritative precepts of this sage on questions 
of sacred law we do not know , nor can it as yet be shown that 
the Manusmnti, which seems itself to have undergone considerable 
modifications, is the lineal descendant of that Dhaniiasfi.tra. It 
is, however, worthy of note that a very close connexion exists 
between the Manubmriti and the Yislinuiastra , and, as the latter 
is most likely a modern, only paitially remodelled, edition of the 
Sdtras of the Black Yajus school of the Kathas, the close relation 
between the two works would be easily understood, if it could be 
shown that the Manusmnti is a modem development of the 
Siitras of another school of the Charaka division of the Black 
Yajiimda 

The Mfinava Dliarmaiiastra consists of twelve books, the first 
and last of which, treating of creation, tiansmigiation, and final 
beatitude, are, howevei, generally regarded as latei additions In 
them the legendary sage Bliiigu, heie called a Mdnava, is intio- 
duced as Mann’s disciple, thiough whom the great teacher has his 
work promulgated Why this intei mediate agent should have 
been consideied necessary is by no means cleai Except m these 
two hooks the work shows no special relation to Manu, for, 
though he is occasionally referred to in it, the same is done in 
other Smritis The question as to the probable date of the 
final ledaction of the work cannot as yet be answered Dr Burnell 
has tried to show that it was probably composed under the 
ChMukya king Pulake^i, about 500 A n , but his argumentation 
IS anything hut convinciug From several £okas quoted ftom 
Manu by Yaifihamiliiia, in the 6th centiiiy, it would appear that 
the text which the gieat astronomer had before him differed very 
considerably fiom our Mamismriti It is, however, possible that 
he lefened either to the Bnhat-Manu (Great M ) or the Vndd/ho- 

I The stand aid edition is hy G C Haughton, with Sir W Jones’s translation, 
1825, the latest tionslations hv A Buraell and 6 Buhlei Theie fa also a 
cuHcal essay on the voik by F. Joliantgen On the lelation between the 
Dhaimasdtias and Smiitis see especially West and Buhlei, Ligut ofHmiu Law, 
3d ed , i p 37 sq 
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Manu (Old M ), who aie often found quoted, and apparently 
lepresent one, if not two, larger recensions of the Smiiti The 
oldest existmg commentary on the MCinuia-D/umnasdstra is by 
Medliatithi, who is fiist quoted m 1200, and is usually supposed 
to have lived in the 9tli oi 10th century He had, however, 
several piedecessois to whom he refers as pilne, “the former 
ones ” 

Next in impoitance among Smritis ranks the Ydjnaval/cya YHjna- 
D/mimasdstia •' Its ongin and date aie not less unceitaiii, — except valkya 
that, m the opinion of Pi of Stenzlei, which has nevei been ques- 
tioned, it IS based on the Maiuismnti, and represents a more 
advanced stage of legal theory and definition than that work 
Yfijnavalkya, as we have seen, is looked upon as the founder of 
the Yajasanejins oi AYhite Yajiis, and the author of the Satapatha- 
biahmana In the latter work he is represented as having passed 
some time at the couit of King Janaka of Yideha (Tirhut) , and m 
accordance therewith he is stated, in the introductory couplets of the 
Dhaimasfistra, to have propounded his legal doctrines to the sages, 
while staying at Mithila (the capital of Yideha) Hence, if the con- 
nexion between tlie raetiical Smritis andtbe oldYedic schools be areal 
one and not one of name merely, we should expect to find m the Yfi- 
jiiavalkya-smnti special coincidences of doctiine with the Kfitiya- 
sutia, thepiincipalSiitia of the Vajasaneyins Now, some sufficiently 
striking coincidences between this Siuriti aud Pfiraskara’s Kdttya- 
Giihyasdtrab3,ve mdeed been pointed out , and if there ever existed 
a Dharmasiitia belonging to the same school, of which no tiace has 
hitherto been found, the points of agreement between this and the 
Dharma^fistra might he expected to he even more numerous As 
m the case of Manu, i^lokas are quoted in vanous works from a 
Bnhctt~ and a Vnddha-Ydjmvalkya The Yfijfiavalkya-smriti 
consists of three hooks, coiiesponding to the three great divisions 
of the Indian theory of law — dcMm, rule of conduct (social and 
caste duties) , vyavaMra, cml and criminal law , mAprdya§ch%tta, 
penance or expiation There aie two important commentaries on 
the work —the famous Mitdkshard,^ by Yijnfinesvara, who lived 
under the Clidlukya king Yikramfiditya of Kalyfina (1076-1127) , 
and another by Aparfirka oi Apai Mitya, a petty Silfira prince of the 
latter half of the 12th centuiy 

The Pardsara-smnti contains no chapter on jurisprudence, hut Parfiiaia 
treats only of leligious duties and expiations in 12 adhyfiyas The 
deficiency was, howevei, supplied by the famous exegete Mfidhava 
(in the latter half of the 14th centuiy), who made use of Parfi^ara’s 
text for the compilation of a large digest of religious law, usually 
oiYitA. Pard^a't Or-'irtMIiaviyam, to which he added a thud chapter 
ou vyavahdia,^ oi law piopei Besides the ordinary text of the 
Parasaia-smiiti, consisting of lather less than 600 couplets, there 
is also extant n Bnhat-Pardiatasmiitv, piohahly an amplification 
of the foiiiier containing not less than 2980 (according to others 
even 3300) ,<lokas The Ndradlya-Dliarma^dsti a, or Ndradamnh, 
is a woik of a moie piactical kind , indeed, it is piobably the most 
systematic and business-hke of all the Smntis It does not con- 
cern itself with rehgious and moral precepts, hut is strictly con- 
fined to law Of this woik again theie aie at least two different 
recensions Besides the text translated by Dr Jolly, a portion of 
a larger lecension has come to light in India This version has 
been commented upon by Asalifiya, “the peeiless” — a very 
esteemed writer on law who is supposed to have lived before Me- 
dliltithi (8 9tli century) — and it may therefore be considered as the 
older recension of the two But, as it has been found to contain 
the word dtndra, an adaptation of the Eoman dmanus, it cannot, 
at any rate, be oldei than the 2d century , indeed, its date is prob- 
ably several centuries later 

Whetbei any of the Dharma^flstras were ever used in India as 
actual “codes of law” for the piactical administration of justice 
IS very doubtful , mdeed, so fai as the most prominent woiks of 
this class are concerned, it is highly improbable ® No doubt 
these works were held to he of the highest autlioiity as laymg 
down the pnnciples of leligious and civil duty, hut it was not so 
much any smgle text as the whole body of the Smnti that was 
looked upon as the embodiment of the divine law Hence, the 
moment the actual woik of codification begins in the 11th cen- 
tury, we find the juiists engaged in practically showing how the 
Smntis confinn and supplement each othei, and m reconcihng 
seeming contiadictions between them This new phase of Indian 
junspiudeiice commences with Yijilfine^vaia's MitdksJiard, which, 
though primaiily a commentary on Yfijfiavalkya, is so rich m 
ongmal matter and illustrations from other Smritis that it is far 
more adapted to serve as a code of law than the work it professes 
to explain This treatise is held ui high esteem all over India, 
with the exception of the Bengal or Gaudiya school of law, which 
lecognizes as its chief authority the digest of its founder, Jimfita- 
vahana, especially the chapter on s uccession, entitled Ddyal/idga ® 

* Edllea, with a Getman transl , liy F Stenzler 

8 Transl by H T Colebroolte 

* The section of this chapter on inheritance (daya-Tibhaga) has been trans- 
lated by A C Buinell, 1868 

* See West and Btthlei, Digest, i p 56 A diffeient yisw is expiessed by A 

Burnell, D&yamhUga, p xiii 6 Transl by H C Colebrooke, 1810 
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Based on the JLitaksliard are the Sinnti-tliandnld,^ a work of 
great common-sense, -written by DevandaBhatta, m the 13th cen- 
tury, and highly esteemed in Southern India, and the Vira- 
mitiodaya, a compilation consisting of two chapters, on achaia 
and vyavdhdia, made in the first half of the I7th century by 
Mitramisra, foi Kaja Yirasimha, or Birsinh Deo of Orchba, -who 
murdered Abul, Jazl, the minister of the emperoi Akbar, and 
author of the Ain % ALbaj i There is no need heie to enumerate 
any moie of the vast number of tieatises on special points of law, 
of greater or less meat, the more important of which will be found 
mentioned in English digests of Hindu law 

II Philosophy — The Indian mind shoivs at all times a strong 
disposition for metaphysical speculation In the old leligious 
lyrics this may be detected irom the veiy fiist Hot to speak of 
the abstract nature of some even of tbe oldest Yedic deities, this 
propensity befiays itself m a certain mystic symbolism, tending to 
refine and spiritualize the original puiely physical character and 
activity of some of the more prominent gods, and to impart a deep 
and subtle impoit to the ntes of the saciifice The primitive 
worship of more or less isolated elementaiy foices and phenomena 
had evidently ceased to satisfy the religious wants ot the more 
thoughtful minds Yanous syncretist tendencies show the daft 
of leligious thought to be tow aids some kind of uniiy of the 
divine powers, be it in the duection of the pantheistic idea, or iii 
that of an organized polj theism, oi even tow aids monotheism 
In the lattei age of the hymns the pantheistic idea is rapidly 
gaming gi ound, and finds vent in various cosmogonic speculations , 
and in the Biahmana period wm see it fully developed The 
fundamental conception of this doctiine finds its expression in the 
two s}Tionymous tcims haliman (neuti ), ongmally “powei of 
giowth,” then “ devotional impulse, piayer,” and dtmm (masc ), 
“ bieatli, self, soul ” 

The recognition of the essential sameness of the indmdual souls, 
emanating all alike (whether really or imaginaiily) from the 
ultimate spiritual essence (pai ama-b ahinan) “as spaiks issue fiom 
the fire,” and destined to retain thither, involved some impoitant 
problems Considering tbe infinite diversity of individuiu souls 
of the animal and vegetable world, exhibiting various degrees of 
perfection, is it conceivable that each ot them is the immediate 
efflux of the Supieme Being, the All-peifect, and that each, from 
the lowest to the highest, could re-uiute therewith directly at the 
close of its mundane existence * Tlie difficulty implied in the 
latter question was at fiist met by the assumption of an inter- 
mediate state of expiation and purification, a kind of piugatory, 
but the whole problem found at last a nioie comprehensive solu- 
tion in the dootnue of transmigiation (samsdia) Some scholars 
have suggested 2 that metempsychosis may have been the prevalent 
belief among the abonginal tubes of India, and may have been 
taken over fiom them by the ludo-Aryans This no doubt is 
quite possible , but even in tliat case we can ouly assume that 
speculative minds seized upon it as offering the most satisfactory 
(it not the only possible) explanation of the gieat pioblem of 
phenomenal existence It is certainly a significant fact that, once 
established in Indian thought, the doctrine of metempsychosis is 
never again called in question, — that, like the fundamental idea on 
which It lests, viz , the essential sameness of the immateiial 
element of all sentient beings, the notion of samsdra has become 
an axiom, a univeisally conceded piinciiile of Indian plulosophy 
Thus the latter has never quite nsen to the heights of pure 
thought , its object is indeed jijilasd, the seaicli for knowledge , but 
it IS an inquiiy {mimdmsd) into the nature of things nndeitaken 
not solely un the attainment of the ti nth, but with a view to a 
specific object, — the discontinuance of samsaia, the cessation of 
mundane existence after the present life Every sentient being, 
through ignorance, being liable to sm, and destined after each ex- 
istence to be born again in some new form, dependent on the actions 
committed during the immediately pieceding life, all mundane 
existence thus is the source of evei-ien e-wed suffeiing, and the 
task of the philosopher is to discover the means of attaining 
moksJia, “release” from the bondage of material existence, and 
yoga, “union” -wath the Supreme Saif, — ^in fact, salvation It is 
with a view to this, and this only, that the Indian metaphysician 
takes up the great problems of life, — the origin of man and the 
universe, and the relation between mind and matter 
It IS not likely that these speculations -weie viewed -with much 
favoui by the great body of Brahmans engaged in ritualistic 
practices Not that the metaphysicians actually discountenanced 
the ceremonial worship of the old mythological gods as vain and 
nugatory On the contiary, they expressly admitted the propriety 
of sacrifices, and commended them as the most mentonons of 
human acts, by which man could raise himself -to the highest 
degrees of mundane existence, to the worlds of the Fatheis and 
the Devas Nevertheless, the fact that these -were only higher 
grades from which the individual self would still be liable to 
relapse mto the vortex of material existence, — ^that the final goal 

^ The section on inheiitance has been ti ansi by T Kiistnasawmy Iyer, 1866 
* See, eg , A 'E Gough, The Philoeophy of the Uponxihads,'^ Z4 
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' lay beyond even those woilds, nnattamabie thiough aught but a 
perfect knowledge of the soul’s iiatuie and its identity vith tlie 
Supreme Sell, — this fact of itself was sufficient to depieciatc the 
meiit of the sacrificial cult, and to undermine the authority of tiie 
sacred iituals “Know ye that Self,” exhorts one of those old 
ideah&ts,3 “ and have done with other woids , for that (knowledge) 

IS the budge to immortality ' ” Intense self-contemplation being, 
inoreovei, the only -nay of attaining the all-impoitant knowledge, 
this doctrine left little or no room for those mediatorial offices of 
the priest, so indispensable m ceremonial worship , and indeed 
we actually lead of Biahman sages resorting to Kshatriya princes 
to hear them expound this, the tiue doctrine of salvation But, in 
spite of their anti-hierarchieal tendency, these speculations con- 
tiimed to gain ground , and in the end the body of treatises pio- 
pounding the pantheistic doetiine, the Upanisliads, were admitted 
into the sacied canon, as appendages to the ceremonial wiitings, 
the Biahmanas The Upanisliads thus ioirn literally “the end 
of the Yeda,” the Vedanta, but their adherents claim this title 
for then doctrines in a metaphoucal latlier than in a matenal 
sense, as “the ultimate aim and consummation of the Veda ” In 
later times the radical distinction between these speculative 
appendages and the bulk of the Yedic wntings was strongly accent- 
uated in a new classification of the sacied senptures Accoidiug 
to tins scheme they were supposed to consist ot two gieat divisions, 

— the Karma-Tcdnda, ic, “the work-section,” oi practical ceie- 
inonial (exoteiie) pait, eonsisting of the Samlntas and Biahmanas 
(including the iitual poitions of the lianyakas), and the Jndiia‘ 

Idnda, “the knowledge-section,” or speculative (esoteric) part 
These tw’o divisions aie also called respectively the Fdiva- 
(“former”) and (“lattei,” oi higher-^) Idnda, and -when 

the speculative tenets of the Upanisliads came to be formulated into 
a regular system it -was deemed desnable that there should also be 
a special system coriespondmg to the oldei and laigei portion of 
the Yedic wutings Thus aiose the two systems — the P4rm- (ox 
Kaiina-) mtmdmsd, oi “foinier (practical) speculation,” and the 
Uttara- (or Biahma-) mtmdmsd, usually called the Yedfinta philo- 
sophy 

It IS not yet possible to determine, even approximately, the Plulo- 
time when the so-called Daikims (liteially “ demonstiatioiis"), soplncol 
01 systems of plulosophy, -were first foimulated And, though sjs^tem. 
they have ceitainly developed fiom the tenets enunciated in the 
Upanishads, there is considerable doubt as to the exact ordei in 
which these systems succeeded each other The authoritative 
exposes of the systems have apparently passed through several 
ledactions , and, in their present form, these sfltra- works ® evi- 
dently belong to a compaiatively recent period, being probably not 
oldei than the early centuries of our era By fai the ablest general 
leview of the philosophical systems (except the Vedfinta) produced 
by a native scliolai is the Saiva-daTkena-sangraha^ (“summary 
of all the Daisanas”), composed in the 14th century, fiom a 
Vedfintist point of view, by the gieat exegete Mfidhava Ichfirj a 
Among the different systems, six are generally recognized as 
orthodox, as being (eithei -wholly oi for the most pait) consistent 
wath the Yedic religion, — two and two of which are again moie 
closely related to each othei than to the rest, viz — 

(1) Pdtva-mtmdmsA (MimUmsd), and (2) Uttara-mlmdmsd 
{ Veddnta) , 

(3) Sdnichya, and (4) Yoga , 

(5) Nydya, and (6) Va'dcshika 

(1) The {PUrm-) Mtmdmsd is not a system of philosophy m the Mi- 

H er sense of the woid, but rather a system of dogmatic criticism mfiuisil 
scriptural interpi station It maintains the eternal existence 
of the Yecla, the different parts of which are minutely classified. 

Its principal object, however, is to asceitam the religious (chiefly 
ceremonial) duties enjomed in the Yeda, and to show how these 
duties must be performed, and what are the special merits and 
rewaids attached to them Hence arises the necessity of determin- 
ing the principles for rightly interpreting the Yedic texts, as also 
of what forms its only claim to being classed among speculative 
systems, viz , a philosophical examination of the means of, and the 
proper method for arriving at, acemate knowledge The founda- 
tion of this school, as well as the composition of the Sfitias oi 
aphoiisms which constitute its chief doctrinal authority, is ascribed 
to Jaimini The S-fitras were commented on by Sahara Svfimin , 
and further annotations {vdrttika) thereon weie supplied by the 
great theologian Kumfiiila Bhatta, who is supposed to have lived 
m the (6th or) 7th century, and to have woiked hard for the re- 
establishment of Bifihmanism According to a popular tradition 
his self-immolation was witnessed by ^ankaraebarja The most 
* Hwndaka-itpamstiad, ii 2, 5 

* Cf Mundaka-Tipanlshaa, i 4, 5, vrliere these two divisions are called “the 
lower (flpatd) and the higher (para) kno-wledge ” 

® These -works have all hecn punted -with comnientanes in India, and they 
have been partly to anslatedhy J Ballantyne, andhyK M Bajierjea The best 
general view of the systems is to -be obtained from H C Colebiooke's accoank 
Misc Unsays, i , 2d ed , -with Prof GowelVs notes Compare alsothebrief ab'^ti act 
given in Goldstucker’s Literal y Remains, yal i A veiy useful daasifled index 
of philosophical -woiks was published by P Hall, 1869 
* Edited m the Bibl Ind , tianslated by E B Cowell and A E Gough, 1882. 
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approved general introduction to the study of the MimSansS is the 
metrical Jaivuntya-l![yhja-m<ild-vida]a,^ with a prose comnientaiy, 
both by Madhava Achdrya This distinguished -writer, who has 
already been mentioned several times, was formerly supposed, 
trom frequent statements in MSS , to have been the brother of 
Sayana, the well-known interpreter of the Tedas. The late Dr ^ 
Burnell" has, however, made it very probable that these two 
aio one and the same person, Sajana bemg his Telugu, and 
MMliavacharya his Biahmanical name In 1331 he became the 
j'lfjafhjuiv, 01 spnitual head, of the Smartas (a Yeddntist sect 
rounded by Sankaidchdrya) at the Math of Srmgen, where, undei 
the pationage of Bukka, king of Vidydnagara, he composed his 
numerous ivorks He sometimes passes undei a third name, 
Titljiranya-svamin, adopted by lum on becoming a sannydmi^ 

01 religious mendicant 

Vedanta (2) The Veddiita philosophy, in the comparatively piimitive 
form in which it presents itself in most of the Upanishads, con- 
stitutes the eailiest phase of systematic metaphysical speculation 
In its essential features it lemains to this day the pievalent belief 
of Indian thinkeis, and enters laigely into the religious life and 
convictions of the people It is an idealistic monism, winch derives 
the univeise fiom an ultimate conscious spiritual pimciple, the 
one and only existent from eternity — the Atuimi, the Self, or the 
PumliCit the Person, the Pralmcm It is this pumoidial essence 
01 Self that pervades all things, and gives Mo and light to them, 

‘ -without bemg sullied by the visible outwaid impuiities or the 
miseries of the world, being itself apait,”-— and into -which all 
tilings will, thiough knowledge, ultimately lesolve themselves 
‘ • The wise who perceive him as being within their own Self, to 
them belongs eternal peace, not to otheis But, -while the com- 
nientatois never hesitate to inteipiet the Upanishads as being m 
peifect agieement with the Yedaiitic system, as elaborated m latex 
times, theie is often consideiable difficulty in accepting then 
etplanations In these tieatises only the leadmg feaJmies of the 
pantheistic theory find utterance, geneially in vague and mystic 
though often in singulaily powerful and poetical language, fiom 
which it IS not always possible to extract the authoi’s leal idea on 
fundamental points, such as the lelation between the Supieme 
Spirit and the phenomenal woild,— whethei the latter was actually 
evolved from the former by a powei inheieiit m him, oi whether 
the process is altogether a fiction, an illusion of the individual 
self Thus the Eatha-upaiiishad^ offeisthe following summaiy — 
‘'Beyond the senses [tlieie aie the objects, beyond the objects] 
theie is the mmd (manas) j beyond the mind theie is the intellect 
(buddhi) , beyond the intellect theie is the Gieat Self Beyond 
the GreatOiie theie is the Highest Undeveloped (avyalctam); beyond 
the Undeveloped theie is the Pei son Ipuinsha), the all-pervading, 
chaiacteiless (almga) Whatsoevei know's him is libeiated, and 
attains immortality " Heie the Yeddntist commentatoi assuies 
us that the Great Undeveloped, -which the Sfinkhyas would claim 
as their own pumary material principle (pradhdna, prahiti), is in 
reality Mdyd, illusion (otherwise called Avidyd, ignorance, oi 
}5akti, powei), the fictitious eneigy which in conjunction -with the 
Highest Self (Atman, Puiusha) produces or constitutes the 
|4vara, the Lord, or Cosmic Soul, the first emanation of the 
Atman, and himself the (fictitious) cause of all that seems to exist. 

It must remain doubtful, however, -whether the author of the 
Upanishad really meant this, oi whether ho regarded the Great 
Undeveloped as an actual material principle oi substratum evolved 
from out of the Pmusha, though not, as the Sankhyas hold, 
coexisting with him from eternity Besides passages such as 
these which seem to indicate lealistic or materialistic tendencies 
of thought, which may -well have developed into the dualistie 
Sankhya and kindled systems, theie aie others -which indicate 
the existence even of nihilist theones, such as the Baiiddhas — ^the 
Mnya-vddins, oi affiimeis of a void or piimordial nothingness — 
profess Thus we read m the Clihctndogya-upanishad® -—“The 
existent alone, my son, was heie m the beginning, one only, xnth- 
oufc a second Others say, theie was the non-existent alone here 
in the beginning, one only, without a second, — and fiom the non- 
existent the existent was boin But how could this be, my son * 
How could the existent be born from the non-existent ^ Ho, my 
son, only the existent was here in the beginning, one only, with- 
out a second ” 

The foundation of the Yeddnta system, as “the completion of 
the Veda,” is naturally ascnhed to Yyftsa, the mythic arranger 
of the Vedas, who is said to be identical with Badarfiyana, the 
reputed author of the Bmhma- (or Sdrtraka-)s1dtra, the authonta- 
tive, though highly obscure, summaiy of the system The most 
distinguished interpreter of these aphorisms is the famous Malabar 
Sankaia. theologian Sankaia Ach^rya (7th or 8th century), -who also 
commented on the principal Upanishads and the BhagavadgM, 
and is said to have spent the greater part of his life in wandering 
all over India, as far as Kashmir, and engaging in disputations 

1 Edited by Th Goldstuekei, oompleted ty E B Cowall 

2 Vanm-hi'dimana, Intiod 3 Katlm-cpaniahad, ii 5, 11-13 

^ I 3, 10, u S,7 Byi 2,1 
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With teachers— whether of the ^aiva, or Vaishnava, or less 
orthodox persuasions— -with the vie-w of rooting out heresy and 
le-establishmg the doetnne of the Upanishads His control ersial 
triumphs (doubtless largely mythical) are related in a number of 
treatises current in South India, the two most important of which 
are the SaaLam-dig-njaya (“Sankara’s world-conquest”), asciibed 
to his own disciple Inandagin, and the Sanlara-myaya, by Mh- 
dhavachaiya In Sankaia’s philosophy® the theory that the 
material world has no real existence, but is a meie illusion of the 
individual soul wiapt m ignorance, — that, therefore, it has only a 
piactical or conventional (vydtahdnJca) but not a transcendental or 
true [ydiaindithila] reality, — is strictly enforced To the question 
why -the Supreme Self (ov rather his fictitious development, the 
Highest Lord, or cosmic soul) should have sent forth this phantasma- 
goiy this great thinkei (with the authoi of the Sutras ’’) can leturn 
no bettei answei than that it must have been done for spoit (Hid), 
without any special motive— since to ascnbe such a motive to the 
Supreme Loid would be limiting liis self-sufficiency, — and that the 
piocess of cieation has been going on from all eternity Sankara’s 
Sdilrala-inimAiasd-hJidshya has given rise to a large number of 
exegetic treatises, of which Vdchaspati-misra’s ® exposition, entitled 
is the most estpcmeil Of numerous other commentaiies 
on tlie Brahma-sutias, the ^li-Widshja, by Edinfinuja, the founder Rfimfi- 
of the ^li-Vaishnava sect, is the most noteworthy This leligious nuja 
teaehei, who piobahly flouiished during the first half of the 12th 
eentuiy,, caused a schism in the V edaiita school Instead of adhei- 

ing to Sankara’s orthodox advmta, or nou-duality doetnne, he put 
forth the theory of mishtddvaita, la, non-duality of the (two) 
distinct (piinciples), oi, as it is moie commonly explained, 
non-duality of that which is qualified (by attributes) According 
to this thcoiy the Brahman (-which, is identical with Vishnu) is 
neither devoid of foiin and quality, noi is it all things , but it is 
endowed with all good qualities, and matter is distinct fiom it , 
bodies consist of souls {nM) and mattei {achit) , and God is the 
soul "With this theoiy is combined the ordinary Vaishnava 
doetnne of periodical descents {matdm) of the deity, in. various 
foims, for the benefit of cieatuies In Edmfinuja’s system con- 
siderable play is also allowed to the doctime of faith {blutkh) Bhakti. 
This phase of Indian religious belief, which has attached itself to 
the Ved3,nta theory moie closely than to any other, and the origin 
of which some scholars aie inclined to attnbute to Christian 
mfluenee, seems fiist to make its appeaiance very piominently m 
the Bliagavadgttd, the episode of the Elahdbhd'i ata^ aheady leferred 
to, and IS even more fully developed in some of the Purfinas, 
especially the BhSgavata In the Sdndxlya- {Bhakbi-) the 

author and date of which are unknown, the doctrine is systemati- 
cally piopouiided 111 one bundled aphoiisms. According to this 
doctrine mundane existence is due to want of faith, not to 
ignoiance , and the final liberation of the individual soul can only 
be effected by faith Knowledge only contributes to this end by 
lemoving the mind’s foulness, unbelief Its highest phase of 
development this doctime pi obably reached in the religious creed 
of the Bhaktas, a VaisJinava sect lonnded, towards the end of the 
15th centiuy, liy Chaitanya, whose followers subsequently grafted 
the VedMta speculations on his doctrine A popular summaiy of 
the VecUnta doctrine is the Veddnta-sdm by Sadfinanda, which 
has been fiequently printed and translated 
(8) The SdnJehya,^ or “ enumerative ” system, probably derives Sfinkhya. 
its name from its systematic enumeiation. of the twenty-five 
punciples {tattm) it recognizes,— consisting of twenty-four material 
and an independent immaterial principle. In opposition to the 
Vedanta school, which mamtams the eternal coexistence of a 
spnitual punciple of leality and an unspiritual piinciple of 
unieality, the S^nldiya assumes the eternal coexistence of a 
material first cause, which it calls either mdla-Ptahnh (fern.), 

“chief Onginant” (Hature), or PradMna, “the principal” cause, 
and a pluiality of spiritual elements or Selves, PurusJia, The 
system recognizes no intelligent cieatoi (such as the Uvara, or 
demiuxgus, of the Vedanta) — whence it is called nirtdvara, 
godless , but it conceives the Material First Cause, itself nnin- 
telhgent, to have become developed, by a gradual process of 
evolution, into all the actual foims of the phenomenal universe, 
excepting the souls Its first emanation is luddln, intelligence , 
whence springs adva/iykdra, consciousness , thence five elementary 
particles (tanmdtra) and eleven oigans of sense , and finally, from 
the elementary particles, five elements The souls have from all 
eternity been connected with Nature,— having in the first place 
become invested with a suhtile frame {linga-, or sAJeshma-, iartra), 
consisting of seventeen pmciples, viz , intelligence, consciousness, 
dementary particles, and organs of sense and action, including 

* P Deussen, Das Sustem des Veidnta, 1883 A E Gough, The Philosophy of 
the Upamshads, al^o follows chiefly Sankaia’s raterpi etation 
V Brahmasfltra, ill 1, 32-34 

8 Prof Cowell assigns him to about the 10th century 9 Ind 

Text, -with Svapne^vaia’scommentaiy, edited by J R Ballantyne, tranal by 
E B Cowell » last by G A Jacob 

13 E Roei, laeture an the S&nkhya Philosophy^ Calcutta, 18fi4 , B St Hilaire, 
Mmoiresitr leSanhhya, 1862 
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mind. Invested with this subtile fianie, they, for the sake of pnsing all compounds, or the things we perceive, and which must 
fruition, connect themselves ever anew with Nature, thus, as it have a cause of their existence Causality is of three kinds — 
were, creatmg for themselves ever new forms of material existence, that of intimate relation (mateiial cause), that of non-intimate 
and it IS only on his attaining perfect knowledge, whereby the relation (between parts of a compound), and instrumental causality 
evei -changing modes of intelligence cease to he reflected on him, (effecting the union of component parts) Mateiial things are thus 
that the Punisha is liberated from the miseiies of Samsha composed of atoms {anu\ % e , ultimate simple substances, or units 

The reputed foundei of this school is the sage Kapila, to whom of ^aee, eternal, unchangeable, and without dimension, character- 
tradition ascribes the composition of the fundamental text-hook, izedonly by “particularity {mscslia) ” It is from this predication 
the (S&nlhija-s4tut, or) hanlhja-pmiachdna,'^ as well as the of ultimate “ particulars ” that the Vaiseshikas, the originators of 
Tattia-satiidsa, a mere catalogue of the pimciples That the the atomistic doctnne, derive theii name The Njaya draws a 
Sutias have undergone subsequent modifications might he infened clear line between matter and spirit, and has worked out a careful 
fiom the fact that they twice refer to the opinion ot Pahchasikha, and ingenious system of psychology It distinguishes between 
who elsewhere is stated to have received his instiuction fiomlsun, individual oi living souls which are numerous, infinite, 

the disciple of Kapila, as well as from the sage himself Of the and eternal, and the Supreme Soul {Pammdtman), which is one 
commentaries on the Sutras, that by Yijnana Bhikshu,^ a writer only, the seat of eternal knowledge, and the maker and ruler 
probably of the 16tli centuiy, is the most appioved. An (/sra? a) of all things It is by his will and agency that the uu- 
mdependent treatise by the same author, the SdnUiya-sdra,^ conscious living souls (soul-atoms, m fact) enter into union with the 
consisting of a piose and a verse part, is probably the most (material) atoms of mmd, &c , and thus partake of the pleasures 
valuable compendium of Scliikhya doctrines Another admirable and sufferings of mundane existence On the Hmdu syllogism 
and highly-esteemed treatise is Isvara-krishna’s SdnkTiya-MnfJt,^ compare Prof Cowell’s notes to Colehrooke’s Essays, i p 314 
which gives, in the narrow compass of seven -five fflokas, a lucid The original collection of Nydya-sMt as is asciibed to Gotama, 
and complete sketch of the system Though nothmg certain is and that of the Fatseshla-sMi as to Kan§,da The etymological 

known legaiding its author,^ this work must be of tolerable meaning of the latter name seems to be “little-eater, particle- 

antiquity, consideiing that it was commented upon by Gaudapfida,® eatei,” whence in works of hostile critics the synonymous terms 
the pieceptorof Govinda, who, on hispart, IS said to havebeenthe Xana-hhuj or Eana-lMksha are sometimes derisively applied 
teacher ot SankaiSchar} a to him, doubtless in allusion to his theory of atoms He is 

(4) The Yoga system is meiely a schismatic bianch of the also occasionally referred to under the name of K4syapa Both 

preceding school, holding the same opiiuons on most points treated sutra-works have been inteipreted and supplemented by a number 
in common in their Sutras, with the exception of one impoitant of wnteis, the commeiitaiy of Yi^vanfitha on the Nyfiya and that 
point, the existence of God To the twenty-five ptinciples {tattta) of Sankara-miira on the Yai^eshika Sutras being most generally 
of the Nirisvara Sankhya, the last of which was the Puruslw,, the used There are, moreover, a vast number of separate works on 
Yoga adds, as the twenty-sixth, the Nirguna Piausha, or Self the doctrines of these schools, especially on logic Of favourite 
devoid of qualities, the Supieme God of the system Hence the elementary treatises on the subject may be mentioned Eesava- 
Yoga IS called the Sesiaut, (theistical) Sdahhya But over and misra’s TarkorlhdsM, the Tarha-sangraha,'^ and the BMsTid- 

above the puiely speculative part of its doetiine, which it shares paiyMeda^ A large and important hook on logic is Gangesa’s 

with the sister school, the tlieistio Sankhya has developed a Chint&'nnam, which formed the text-hook of the celebrated Nuddea 
complete system of mortification of the senses— by means of school of" Bengal, founded by Eagliun2.tha-feiromani about the 
prolonged apathy and abstiaction, piotiacted rigidity of posture, beginning of the 16th centmy An interesting little treatise is 
and similar practices, — ^many of which are already alluded to in the the Kusumdnjah,^ m which the author, TJdayana Ich&iya (about 

Upanishads, — with the view of attaining to an ecstatic vision of, the 12th century, according to Piof Cowell) attempts, in 73 

and leunion (yoga) with, the Supreme Spirit It is from this couplets, to prove the existence of a Supreme Being on the 

portion of the system that the school derives the name by which prmciples of the NyEya system 

it is more generally known The authontative Sfitras of the As regards the different heretical systems of Hmdu philosophy. Heretical 
Yoga, beaung the same title as those of the sister school, viz , theie is no occasion, in a sketch of Sanskrit literature, to enter into systems 
Sdiilhya-pravachci/m, but more commonly called Toga-ddstra, are the tenets of the two great anti-BrS,hmanical sects, the Jamas and 
asciibed to Patanjali, who is perhaps identical with the author of Buddhists "While the original woiks of the former aie wiitten 
the “great commentaiy" on Pfinmi The oldest commentaiy entirely in a popular (the Aidha-mfigadhi) dialect, the northern 
on the Sutras, the Pdtangala-lhdshya, is attnbutecl to no other Buddhists, it is true, have produced a considerable body of litera- 
than Yy^a, the mythic arranger of the Yeda and founder of the ture,^® composed in a kind of hybrid Sansloit, hut only a few of 
Yeddnta Both works have again been commented upon by their sacred books have as yet been published, and it is, more- 
Yfichaspati-mi^ia, Yijfiana hhikshu, and other writeis over, admitted on all hands that for the pure and authentic 

(5) (6) The Yycfya® and VaiAeshika are hut separate branches of Bauddha doctrines we have rather to look to the PS.h scriptures of 
one and the same school, which supplement each other and the the southern branch Nor can we do more here than briefly allude 
doctrines of which have viitually become amalgamated into a smgle to the theones of a few ot the less prominent heterodox systems, 
system of philosophy The special part taken by each of the two however interesting they may he for a history of human thought 
branches in the elahoi ation of the'system may be briefly stated m Dr The CTidi vdkas, an anaent sect of undisguised materialism, who 
Eoei ’swords — “To the Nyfiya belong the logical doctimes of the deny the existence of the soul, and consider the human person 
forms of syllogisms, terms, and propositions , to the Yaiseshikas the (purusTux,) to bo an oiganio body endowed with sensibility and with 
systematical explanation of the categories (the simplest metaphys- thought, resulting fiom a modification of the component material 
ical ideas) of the metaphysical, physical, and psychical notions,— elements, asciibe their origin to Brihaspati, but their authontative 
which notions aie hardly touted upon m the Nyaya-sutras text-'hodk, th.Q Sdrha^atya-sMm, la only known so fai from a lew 
They differ in their statement of the several modes of pioof, — the quotations 

Nyfiya asserting foui modes of proof (from perception, infeience, The Pdnchar&tms, or BMgamtas, are an early Yaishnava sect, 
analogy, and verbal communication), the Yaiseshikas admitting in which the doetrme of faith, already alluded to, is strongly 
only the two first ones ” The term Nyaya (m-%a, “in-gomg,” developed. Hence their tenets are defended by Etofinuja, though 
entenng), though properly meaning ‘ ‘ analytical investigation, ” as they are partly condemned as heretical in the Brahma-sutras Their 
applied to philosophical inquiry generally, has come to be iaken lecognized text-hook is the Ndrada-Panchardim?^ According to 
more commonly in the narrower sense of “logic,” because this their theory the Supreme Being (Bhagavat, Yfisudeva, Yi&hnii) 
school has entered more thoroughly than any other into the laws became four separate persons by successive production "Wlifle the 
and processes of thought, and has worked out a formal system of Supreme Bemg himself is mdued with the six qualities of know- 
reasoning which forms the Hmdu standard of logic. ledge, power, strength, absolute sway, vigour, and energy, the three 

The Mlowers of these schools generally recognize seven categories divme persons successively emanating from him andfrom one another 
(paddrtM) —substance (drmya), quality (gwm), action (Aama), lepresent the hvmg soul, mmd, and eonscionsness respectively 
geneiahty (sdmdiiya), partienlarity (mSssha), intimate relation The P<!^i4j3ate, one of several Saiva (Mthe^vara) sects, hold the 
(samavdya), and non-existence or negation (ctbMm). Substances, Supreme Being (Uvwra), whom they identify with Siva, to he the 
forming the substrata of qualities and actions, are of two kmds — creator and rider of the world, hut not its material cause "With 
eternal (without a cause), viz , space, time, ether, soul, and the the S&nkhyas they admit the notion of a plastic material cause, the 
atoms of mmd, earth, water, fire, and air, and non-etemal, com- Pradhdna, while they follow Tatanj all in mamtammg the exist- 
— - ence of a Supreme God. 

1 Tiansl ty J E BaUantyne, 21 ed byT Hall * Edited by F Hall. 

® Edited by C Lassen, 1832, ^ Translations by H T Colebrooke and. J Davies 7 Edited and translated by J R Ballantyne 

4 One writer makes him the ympil ot Pancha^ikha, whilst another even identifies 8 Edited and translated, with commentary, by E Eoer 

him with Kfiliddsa , cf F Hall, Sdnhhyas&ra, p 29 ® Edited and translated, with commentary, by E B Cowell 

s Tranal by H H Wilson A Chinese translation of a commentary resembbng M See B H Hodgson, 2Vie languages, Literature, and Religion o/ Ifepaland 

that of Oaudapada is said to have been made dining the Ch’eu dynasty, B57-S83 Tilet 

A D gjL Muller, Indka, p 360) Zalita^istara, edited and partly translated by Edjenaralftla Mifra; MaM- 

® Besides Colebrooke’s Assay, with Cowell’s notes, see BaBantyne's translatioii uosfM, edited E Senart, Ffpra-pancAhedo, edited M MfiHer, Saddhama- 
of the Tarha-SangraTia and the mtrodnotion to Roei's translation of the pandoraa, translated by E Bnmonf (“Lotus de la bonne lol”), andH Kem, 
AAdsMpimaWedfa, andhis aiticle, A A if. Gf.sxi Saerei Boots of the East Edited by K M Baneijea. 
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Ge\m- hi. {VydMrana) —"We found this subject enumer- 

UAU. ated as one of the six “limbs of the Yeda,” or auxiliary sciences, 
the study of ■which was deemed necessary lor a correct inteipreta- 
tion of the sacred Manilas, and the pioper perfoimance of Yedie 
utes. Linguistic inquiry, phonetic as well as grammatical, ■uas 
indeed early resoited to both for the purpose of elucidating the 
meaning of the Yeda, and with the view of settling its textual 
form, The particulai woik which came ultimately to be looked 
upon as the “veddnga’’ repiesentative of gianimatical science, 
and has ever since remained the standard authority for Sanskrit 
Panini grammar m India, is Panini’s Ashidclkydyt,^ so called from its 
“ consisting of eight lectures (acUiyuya}” of four pddcis each Foi 
a comprehensive grasp ot linguistic facts, and a penetrating insight 
into the structure of the vernaculai language, this woik stands 
probably iinnvalled m the literature ot any nation,— though 
few othei languages, it is true, afford such facilities as the Sans- 
krit for a scientific analysis Panini’s system of auangement 
differs entirely fiom that usually adopted in oui giammais, viz , 
according to the so-called pai ts of speech As the woik is com- 
posed in aphorisms intended to be leaint bj’’ heart, economy of 
memory-matter was the author’s pai amount consideration His 
object was chiefly attained by tlie grouping together of all cases 
exhibiting the same phonetic oi foimative featme, no mattei 
whether or not they belonged to the same part of speech Foi 
this purpose he also makes use of a highly aitificial and ingenious 
system of algebraic symbols, consisting of technical letters (aim- 
haiuDia), used chiefly with suffixes, and indicative of the changes 
which the loots or stems have to undergo in woid-foimation 
It is selflevident that so complicated and complete a system of 
linguistic analysis and nomenclature could not have spuing np all 
at once and in the infancy of grammatical science, hut that many 
generations of scholais must have helped to bang it to that degiee 
of perfection which it exhibits in Panuu’s woik Accouliiigly ive 
find Pflnini himself makmg reference in vaiious places to ten dif- 
ferent giammanans, besides two schools, which he calls the “eastein 
(prdiiclias)” and “northern {adaficlm)” grammarians Perhaps 
the most important of his predecessors was Sakatdyana,^ also 
mentioned by Yflska— the author of the FTirukta, who is likewise 
supposed to have preceded Pflnim— as the only giaramarian(iai2/d- 
karana) who held with the etymologists (mtnikta) that all nouns 
are derived fiom veibal roots Fnfoi Innately theie is little hope 

of the recovery of his giamm.u, which would pi obably have enabled 
us to deteimine somewhat moie exactly to what extent Pdmm was 
indebted to the laboins of his predecessois, Theie exists indeed a 
grammar m South Indian MSS , entitled Sabdanuktsaiia, which is 
ascribed to one S^katljana , ® but this has been proved'* to be the 
production of a modem Jama water, which, howevei, seems to he 
partly based on the original woik, and paitlyon Panini aiidotheis 
Paniin is also called DflksMputra, aftei liis inothei DaksM As 
his birthplace the village ^alfltma is mentioned, which was situated 
some few miles noith-west of the Indus, in the country of the 
Gaiidhdras, whence later writeis also call him Salatuiiya, the 
formation of which name he himself explains in his giammai 
Another name sometimes applied to him is SManki. In the Kathd- 
sariisdgara, a modem collection of popular tales mentioned above, 
Piinini is said to have been the pupil of Yaislia, a teacher at Pflta- 
liputra, undei the reign of Handa, the father (^) of Cliandragupta 
(S15-291 B 0 ) The real date of the great grammarian is, how- 
ever, still a matter of uncertainty "While Goldstuckei ® attempted 
to put his date back to ante-Buddhist times (about the 7tli 
centuiy bo ), Pi of Webei holds that Pfinini’s giaramar cannot 
have been composed till some time after the invasion of Alexandci 
the Great This opinion is chiefly based on the occuiience in one 
of the Siitras of the mvH yamndnt, in the sense of “the -writing 
of the Yavanas (loniaiis),” thus implying, it wmuld seem, such an 
acquaintance with the Greek alphabet as it would be impossible to 
assume for any peiiod prior to Alexander’s Indian campaign 
(326 E c ) But, as it is by no means certain ® that this term 
really applies to the Greek alphabet, it is scaicely expedient to 
make the word the comer-stone of the aigument regarding Pflnini’s 
age If Patanjah’s “gieat commentaiy” was written, as seems 
highly probable, about the middle ot the 2nd century b c , it is 
baldly possible to assign to PfLmni a later date than about 400 b o 
Though this grammanan registeis numerous woids and foimations 
as peculiar to the Vedic hymns, liis chief concern is with the ordi- 
nary speech (bhdsM) of his period and its literature , and it is 
noteworthy, in this respect, that the rules he lays down on some 
impoi tant points ol syntax (as pointed out by Profs Bhandaikai 
and Kielliorn) are in accoid with the piactiee of the Bifihmanas 
lather than with that of tlie later classical liteiature 

1 Punted, with a commentaiy, at Calcutta, also, wth notes, indexes, and an 
instiuctive intiqduction, 'by 0 Bohtlmglc 

2 / e , son of Sakata, whence he is also called Sakafinfiiaja 
’ Compaie G Biihlei’s paper, Onmtwid Occident, p 631 sg 

* A Rmnell, On the Anidi a School of Scmslnt Giammanans 
“ Pdmni, his place in Sanslnt Lila atwe, 1861 

® See Lassen, Ind Alt i p 723 , JI Muller, Eist of A S L%t , p 521 , A 
"VVeher, Ind Stud , v. p 2sg 


P&nmTs Sutras continued for ages after to form the centre of 
grammatical activity But, as his own work had superseded those 
of his piedecessois, so many of the scholars who devoted them- 
selves to the task of perfecting his system have sunk into 
oblivion The earliest of his successors whose work has come 
dowm to us (though peihaps not in a separate foim), is Katyflyana, Katja- 
the author of a large collection of concise ciitical notes, called yana 
Vdrttika, intended to supplement and correct the Siitias, orgi-ve 
them gieater piecision The exact date of this w nter is likew ise 
unknown , but there can be little doubt that he lived at least a 
centuiy altei Panmi During the inteival a new body of literature 
seems to have sjiniug up, ^—accompanied with considerable changes 
of language, — and the geogiaphical knowledge of India extended 
over laige tiacts towards the south Whethei this is the same 
Ka.tyS,yana to whom the Yajasaneyi-piatisakliya (as well as the 
Sarvanukiama) is attiibuted, is still doubted by some scholars ® 
Katy^yana being propeily a family oi tubal name, meaning “the 
descendant of Katya,” later woiks usually assign a second name 
Yararuchi to the writers (foi theie are at least two) who bear 
it The Kathflsaritsflgaia makes the author of the YflittiJcas a 
fellow-student of Panini, and afteiwaids the minister of King 
Nanda , but, though this date might have fitted Katyayana w’ell 
enough, it is impossible to place any reliance on the statements 
deiived fiom such a source Katyayana was succeeded again, 
doubtless after a consideiable interval, by Patafijali, the author of Patahjal 
the ( Vydlamna-) Mahd-hhdslvya,,^ oi Gieat Commentaiy Foi the 
gieat variety of infoimation it incidentally supplies regarding the 
liteiatuie and manneis of the penod, this is, fiom an historical 
and anticpurian point of view, one of the most impoitant works of 
the classical Sanskiit hteiatuie Fortunately the author’s date 
has been settled by synch lonisms implied in two passages of his 
woik In one of them the use ot the imperfect— as the tense 
referiing to an event, known to people geneially, not witnessed by 
the speaker, and yet capable of being witnessed by him— is illus- 
trated by the statement, “The Yavana besieged Sflketa,’’ which 
there is reason to believe can only lefer to tbe Indo-Bactiian king 
Meuaiidei (144-c 124 b c ), who, according to Strabo, extended his 
lule as far as the Yamimfl “ In the other passage 'the use of the 
present is illustiated by the sentence, “We aie sacrificing for Push- 
pamitra,” — ^this piince (178-c 143 B c ), the fountlei of the Siuiva 
dynasty, being known to have fought against the Gieeks "We 
thus get the yeais 144-142 b c as the piobahle time when the 
woik, 01 pait of it, was comjiosed Although Pataiijali probably 
gnes not a few tiaditioiial gianimatical examples mechanically 
lepeated from liis piedecessois, those here mentioned aie foituu- 
ately such as, fiom the very natuie of the case, must have been 
made by himself The Mahflhhflshya is not a continuous com- 
mentaiy on Paniiii’s giammai, but deals only with those Sfltras 
(some 1720 out of a total of nearly 4000) on which Kfltyflyana had 
proposed any Vdittikas, the ciitieal discussion of which, in con- 
nexion with the respective S-fltras, and with the view s of othei gi am- 
marians expressed thereon, is the sole object of Pataipali’a com- 
inentatoiial lemaiks Though doubts have been laised as to the 
textual condition of the work, Piof Kiellioiu has clearly shown 
that It has probably been handed clown in as good a state of pro- 
seivation as any other classical Sanskrit woik Patafijali is also 
called Gonaidtya, — 'which name Prof Bhandurkai takes to mean 
“a native of Gonaida,” a place, aocoiding to the same scholar, 
proliably identical ■with Gonda, a town some 20 miles noith-west of 
Oudh, — and GonikS,putza, or son of Gonika "Whether there is any 
connexion between this wntei and the reputed authoi of the 
Yoga^flslia is doubtful The Mahabhashya lias been commented 
upon by Kaiyata, m his Bhdshyapi adipa, and the latter again by 
FTflgojibhatta, a distinguished grammanan of the earliei pait of the 
last century, in his SJidshya-piadipoddyota 

Of running commentaries on Pfliimi’s Sutias, the oldest extant Kflhika 
and most impoitant is the KdsiM Vnth,'^'^ or “comment of Kfiii vntti 
(Benares),” the jomt production of two Jama wntei s of probably 
the fiist half of the 7th centuiy, viz , Jay Mitya and Vflniana, each 
ot whom composed one half (foiii adhyflyas) of the woik The chief 
commentanes on this woik aie Haiadatta Mirra’s PadamaUjari, 
which also embodies the substance of the Mahflbhflshya, and 
Jinendra-biiddhi’s Mjdsa ^ 

Educational lequiiementa in conise of time led to the appearance Modern 
of grammars, chiefly of an elementaiy cliaiactei, constructed on agraimnais 

c F Kielhorn, Kdlydyana vnd Patanjah, 1876 The Sangi aha, a huge metn- 
cal wotIc on giammai, hy Vjatli, wiuih is fiequontly refeued to, douhtkss 
Belongs to this peuod 

6 , A WeBei GoldsfUcLci and M Mhllei take the opposite view 

9 Fait of this woik was flist pilnted by Ballantyne , followed by alithogiaphed 
edition, by two Benaies pandits, 1871, and a photo lithographic edition of the 
text and commentanes, published by the India Office, undei Goldstuckei’s 
supei vision, 1874, finally, a cutical edition, now in piogress, by F Kullioin 
Foi aieview of the liteiaiy and antiquarim data supplied by the-woik, see A 
Weber, Ind Stud, xiii 233 sq The author’s date has been frequently dis- 
cussed, most thoioughly and successfully by R G Bhandaikai m seveial papers 
See also A Weber, Stst of I L,y 22Z Lassen, Ind Alt , il 341 862. 

Edited by Pandit Bftla'^asti}, Benaies, 1876-78 

AsitisquotedbyTopadeia it cannot he larei than the 12tli century 
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more practical system of arrangeraent— the principal heads under 
which the grammatical matter was Jiatiibuted usually being — 
rules of euphony {sandhi} , inflexion of nouns {ndman), gene- 
rally including composition and secondaiy denvatives, the verb 
{Alkyclta) , and primaiy (Lrid-aiiia) derivatives In this way a 
number of grammatical schools ^ spiang up at different times, each 
recognizing a special set of Sutras, round which giadually gathered 
a more or less numerous body of coinnientatonal and subsidiary 
treatises As legards the giammatieal mateiial itselt, these later 
grammars supply compaiatnely little that is notalieady contained 
in the oldei works, — the difference being mainly one of method, 
and paitly of terminology, including niodihcations of the system 
of technical letters {aiiuhatullia) Ol the giammais of this desciip- 
Cliandra tion hitheito known the plidnd>a-iijdlaiana is probably the 
oldest, — its author Chandra Achai\a haring flourished under lung 
Abliimanyu of Kashmir, who is usually supposed to have lived 
torvauls the end of the 2d eentuiy,^ and m whose leigu that 
giammaiian is stated, along with others, to have lerived the study 
of the Hahabhashya in Kashmir Only poitions of this giammai, 

^ with a coinmentaiy by Inandadatta, have as yet been recovered 
Katantra. ppe Kutanb oi Kdldpa, is ascribed to KumUra, the god of wai, 
whence this school is also sometimes called Kauniaia The real 
author piobably was Saiva-varman, who also wiote the original 
commentary {vnUi), which was afterwai Js lecast hy Diirgasimha, 
and again commented upon by the same water, and subsequently 
hy Tiilochaiia-dhsa The date of the Katantia is unknown, but it 
w'lll probably have to he assigned to about the 6th or 7th centuiy 
It IS still used in many paits of India, especially in Bengal 
and Kashmii Other giammais are— the Sdiasiati Fialriyd, by 
Anubliliti Syarupaebdrya , the Smlcshipla-sdra, composed by 
Kramadisyara, and ooirected by Jumaia-nandin, whence it is also 
called Jaumara, the Sama-vydlai ana,^ by the Jama writei 
Eema- Hemachandra (1088-1172, accordmg to Di Bliao Daji), the 
Chandra, 3higdha-bodha,^ composed, in the lattei part of the 13th centnij', 
&c by Vopadera, the court pandit of King MaliaJeva (Ramadja) of 
Deyagm (or Deoghar) ; the Siddhdnta-kamnidi, the favouiite 
text-book of Indian students, by Bhattojl Dikshita (17th cen- 
tuiy) , and a cleyei abridgment of it, the Laghu- [Siddhdnta-) 
by Yaradaidja 

Sub- Seveial subsidiary giammatieal tieatises remain to be noticed 
sidiary FanbhMids are general maxims of interpietation piesupposed 
giam- py the Sfltias Those handed clown as applicable to Panmi's 
matical system haye been interpieted most ably by Nagojibhatta, in his 
treatises Fanbdshendusekhara’’ In the case of mles applying to whole 
groups of words, the complete lists [gayia) of these words are given 
in the Ganapdtka, and only leferred to in the Sutras Vaidlia- 
mflna’s Qanai atna-mahodadhi,^ a comparatively modern recension 
of these lists (1140 a d ), is valuable as offering the only available 
commentaiy on the Ganas winch contain many words of unknown 
meaning Tlie DhdtiqMhas are complete lists of the loots {dk&iu) of 
the language, with then geneial meanings The lists handed down 
undei this title,^ as arranged by PJnini himself, have been com- 
mented upon, amongst others, by Madhava The Unddi-sAtras are 
lules oil the foimition of irregulai derivatives The oldest work 
of this kind, commented upon by Upvaladatta,^® is hy some writeis 
ascribed to Kdtjayana Yaiaruchi, by otheis even to SS,katfiyana 
The oldest known tieatise on the philosophy of grammar and 
syntax is the Vdhja-padtya, coTxqtos&i m verse, by Bhaitahaii 
(2 7th century), whence it is also called HanMnld Of later 
works on this subject, the Vaiydkarana-bhUhana, hy Konda- 
bliatta, and the Vaiydlaiana-siddhdnta-‘imhgiish&, by Nagoji- 
bhatta, aie the most impoitant 

Diction- jy Lexioogeapht — Sanskrit dictionaiies {kasha), mvaiiably 
ABIES composed in veise, aie eitliei homonymous or synonymous, or partly 
the one and paitly the other Of those hitlieito published, 
Sdsvata’s Aiukdrtha-samuchchaya,^^ or “ collection of homonyms,” 
IS piobahly the oldest While in the later homonyraic vocabu- 
laries the words are ueually aiianged accoiding to the alphabetical 
ordei of the final (or sometimes the initial) letter, and then accoid- 
ing to the number of syllables, ^flsvata’s piinciple of arrangement 
— viz , the number of meanings assignable to a word— seems to be 
more pinnitive The work probably next m time is the famous 
Aimm-kosha^ (“immortal treasury”) hy Amara-simha, one of 
“ the nine gems ” at the court of King YikramMitya (c 560 A n ) 
This dictionary consists of a synonymous and a short homonymous 
part , whilst in the former the words are distributed in sections 

^ Di Burnell, In liia Atndta Softool, proposes to apply this term to all 
giammais arranged on this plan 

2 Pi of Bhandaikar, Marly Htsioiy of the Bekhan, p 20. proposes to fix him 
about the end of the 3d centui y ^ Ed , ivith comm , hy J Eggelmg 

* Parted and ti ansi by K Pischel ^ Ed by 0 Bohthngk, 1817 

® Ed and transl by J B Ballantyne Foi other modem grammars see 
Colebrooke, Estays, up 44, Hajendiaiaia Miha, Bescnptzve Catalogue,!, 
Giammai 7 Ed and transl byF Kielhom 

8 Ed hy J Eggelmg ® Ed hy N L Westergaard 

10 Text and commentary, ed hy Th Aufrecht 

11 In course of publication, with commentaries, at Benares 
17 Ed by Th Zachanae 

' 18 Edited hy H T Colebrooke (1808), and hy L Deslongchamps (1839-45) 
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according to subjects, as heaven and the gods, time and seasons, 

&c , in the lattei they aie ai ranged according to their final letter, 
without regard to the nunibei of syllables This Koslia has found 
many commentators, the oldest of those known being Kshira- 
siarnm Among the works quoted by commentators as Amara’s 
sources aie the Tt iMnda and Utpalmt kashas, and the glossanes 
of Kabhasa, Yyadi, Katyayana, and Vararuchi A Kosha 
aseiibed to Yaiaiuchi, — whom tradition makes one of the nine 
liteiary “gems,” and hence the contemporary of Amara-simha, — 
consisting of ninety shoit sections, has been printed at Benaies 
(1865) in a collection of twelve Koshas The Abhidhdna-ratna- 
mdld,^^ by Halayudha, the VisvapiaLdsa, by Mahesvaia (1111), 
and the Abhidhana-chiiddmani'^^ (oi Eaima-losha), hy the Jama 
Hemachandra, seem all thiee to belong to the 12th century 
Somewhat earliei thau these probably is Ajaya Pflla, the authoi 
of the (homonymous) Ndnditha-sangraha, king quoted by Yar- 
dliaiuana (1140 ad) Of moie uncertain date is Purushottama 
Leva, who wiote the Tnldnda-sesha, a supplement to the 
Amarakosha, besides the H&idiaU, a collection of uncommon 
words, and two other shoit glossanes Of numerous other works 
of this class the most impoitant is the Medint, a dictionary of 
homonyms, ananged iii the first place accoiding to the finals and 
the syllabic length, and then alphabetically Two impoitant 
dictionaries, copipiled by native scliolais of the piesent cen- 
tury, are the Sabdalalpadnmia. by Kadhakanta Deva, and the 
Vdchaspatya, hy Tawndtha Taikabyacliaspati A full account 
of Sanskrit dictionaiies is contained in the preface to the first 
edition of H H Wilson’s Dictionary, repiinted in his Essays on 
Sanskrit Liieiaiure, vol iii 

Y Prosody (Ohhandas) —The oldest treatises on prosody have Peosody. 
all eady been leferied to in the account of the technical blanches 
of the latei Yedic literature Among more modern tieatises the 
most impoitant aie the Mrita-sanjiiant, a commentary on 
Pingala’s Siitia, hy Halayudha (perhaps identical with the author 
of the glossary above referred to), the FiiUa-satndlara, or 
‘ jewel-mine of meties,” in six chapters, composed before the 
13th century hy Eedara Bhatta, with several commentaries , and 
the Chhando-manjmt, likewise in six chapters, by GangfidJsa. 

The Srutahodka, ascribed, probably wiongly, to the ^eat Kdliddsa, 

IS a compaiatively insignificant tieatise, dealing only with the 
moie common metres, in such a way that each couplet foims a 
specimen of the metre it desciibes The Vntta-daipana treats 
chiefly of Pidbit metres Sanskut prosody, which is probably not 
snipassed by any othei eithei miariety of metre or in harmonious- 
ness of rhythm, recognizes two classes of meties, viz , such as con- 
sist of a certain mimbei of syllables of fixed quantity, and such 
as aie regulated by gioups of breves or metiical instants, this 
latter class being again of two kmds, accordmg as it is or is not 
bound by a fixed oidei of feet A pleasant account of Sanskrit 
poetics IS given in Colebrooke’s Essays, vol ii , a moie complete 
and systematic one by Prof Weber, Ind Stud , vol vui 

YI Music (Sangtta) musical art has been piaotised in Music 
India from eaily times The theoretic tieatises on piofane music 
now extant are, howevei, quite modern productions The two 
most highly esteemed works aie the Sangita-iatndlara (“jewel- 
mine of music ”), hy 6S,rngadeva, and the Sangtta-daypana (“ mirror 
of music”), hy I)S,modara Each of these works consists of seven 
chapters, tieatmg lespectively of— (1) sound and musical notes 
(svara ) , (2) melodies {rdga) , (3) music in connexion with the 
human voice {praktmaka) , (4) musical compositions (prabandha ) , 

(5) time and measure {tdla) , (6) musical instruments and instru- 
mental music (vddya) , (7) dancing and acting (nntta or nntya) 

The Indian octave consists like our own of seven chief notes 
{svara) , but, while with us it is subdivided into twelve semi-tones, 
the Hindu theory distinguishes twenty-two intervals {hniti, 
audible sound) Theie is, however, some doubt as to whether 
these Srutis are quite equal to one anothei,— in which case the 
mtervals betw'een the chief notes would be unequal, since they 
consist of either two oi three oi four kiutis,—oi whethei, if the 
intervals between tbe chief notes be equal, the krutis themselves 
vaiy in duration between quarter-, third-, and semi-tones There 
aie three scales {grdma), diffenng from each other m the nature 
of the chief intervals (eithei as regards actual duration, or the 
number of irutis or sub-tones) Indian music consists almost 
entirely in melody, instiumental accompaniment being peiformed 
in unison, and any attempt at haimony being confined to the 
continuation of the key-note A number of papers, by various 
writers, have been repiinted with additional lemarks on the 
subject, in Sounndio Mohun Tagore’s Hindu Mime, Calcutta, 

1875 Compare also “ Hindu Music,” reprinted from the 
Hindoo Fatriot, September 7, 1874 

YII RHEroEio {Alankdra-idstra) —Tieatises on the theory of Rhet- 
_____ — OHIO. 

G A giammarjan of tins name is mentioned aa the tutor of King Jaydpl^a of 
Eashmii (755-786 ad), but Ksblra, the commentator on Amara la placed, by 
Prof Aufiecht between the lUh and 12th centunes, because he quotes the 
Sahdanu^Osana asenbed to Bhojardia 

1* Ed by Th Aufrecht (1861) i® Ed by 0 BdhtUngk and C Rieu (1847) 
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literary composition are very nnmerons. Indeed, a subject of this 
description — mvolving such nice distinctions as regards the various 
kinds of poetic composition, the particular subjects and characters 
adapted for them, and the different sentiments or mental condi- 
tions capable of being both depictured and called forth by them — 
could not hut he congenial to the Indian mmd H H Wilson, in 
his Thecdre of the Emdm, has given a detailed account of tliese 
theoretic distinctions with special reference to the diama, which, as 
the most perfect and varied kind of poetic production, usually 
takes an important place lu the theory of literary composition 
The BhanitaidstiCi has alieady been alluded to as piobably the 
oldest extant work in this department of literatme Another 
comparatively ancient treatise is the Kdvydcla7t>a^ or “minor of 
poetry,” in three chapters, by Dandin, the author of the novel 
DaMumarachaiita, who probably ilounshed not long after 
Kaliddsa (whose Piaknt poem Setuhandha he quotes) m the 6th 
century The woik consists of three ehapteis, ^treating— (1) of two 
different local styles (? Ut) of poetry, the Gaudi and the Vaidaihhi 
(to which Jatei ciitica add four others, the Panchali, MagadM, 
Lati, and Ivantika) , (2) of the graces and ornaments of style, as 
tropes, figures, similes , (3) of alliteiation, literary puzzles, and 
twelve kinds of faults to he avoided in composing poems Another 
tieatise on ihetonc, m Sutras, with a commentary entitled 
Zdi'ydffluM/a-'ul’ifti, IS asciihed to Yamana Prof Cappellei, to 
whom we owe an edition of this work, is inclined to fix it as late 
as the 12th century , hut it may turn out to he somewhat older 
The Mvydlmildia, by the Kashmman Eudrata, must have 
been composed prior to the 11th century, as a gloss on it 
(by Nami), which piofesses to he based on older commentaries, 
was wiitten in 1068 Dhauaniaya, the anthoi of the Lakt- 
rdpa,- or “ten forms (of plays},” the favouiite compendium of 
diamaturgj', appeals to have tiourished m the 10th century In 
the concluding stanza he is stated to have composed his wmrk at 
the court of fing Munja, who is probably identical with the well- 
known Malava pnnoe, the uncle and predecessor of King Blioja of 
DhM The Da^arupa was early commented upon by Dhanika, 
possibly the author's owu brother, their father’s name being the 
same (vishnu) Dhanika quotes R3ja4ekhara, who is supposed to 
have flourished about 1000 A D but may after all have to be put 
somewhat earlier The Bamsmtt-'kaiiihdlhaiam, “the neck- 
ornament of Saiasvati (the goddess of eloquence),” a treatise, in 
five chapteis, on poetics geneially, remaikable for its wealth of 
quotations, is ascribed to King Bhoja himself (11th century), pio- 
bably as a compliment by some iwiter patronized by him The 
Kdvya-pmldia* “the lustie of poeiiy,” anothei esteemed w'ork of 
the same class, in ten sections, was probably composed in the 12th 
centiuy, — the author, Mammata, a Zashmuian, having been the 
maternal uncle of Sii-Harslia, the author of the Naishadliiya The 
SdlvLtya-dwipam,^ or “ miiroi of composition,” the standaid woik 
onliteraiy eiiticism, was composed in the 15tli century, on the hanks 
of the Brahmaputia, by Yi^vanfltlia Kavirflja The woik consists 
of ten chapters, treating of the following subjects —(1) the nature 
of poetry , (2) the sentence , (3) poetic fiavoui (rasa) , (4) the 
divisions of poetry , (5) the functions of Iiteiary suggestion , (6) 
visible and audible poetry (chiefly on dramatic art) ; (7) fanlts of 
style , (8) meiits of style , (9) distinction of styles , (10) ornaments 
of style ^ 

JIedi- YiII Mbdicim (AJj/MMcda, —Though the eaily 

cum cultivation of the healing ait is amply attested by frequent alln- 
sions in the Yedic wiitings, it was doubtless not till a much latei 
• peuod that the medical practice advanced beyond a certain degree 
of empu ical skill and pliai inacentio routine Fi om the simultaueous 
mention of the thiee humours (mud, bile, phlegm) in a v6,rttika to 
Pdnim (v 1, 38), some kind of humoral pathology would, however, 
seem to have been prevalent among Indian physicians several 
eentuiies before oui era The oldest existing work is supposed to 
be the Oharaka-saMlntdf a bulky cyclopmdia in slokas, mixed with 
prose sections, which consists of eight chapteis, and was piohably 
composed some centuries after Cliust Of equal authoiity, but 
" robably somewhat more modern, is the Siciniia (samhztd),'’ winch 
usruta is said to have received from Dhanvantari, the Indian 
JSsculapius, whose name, however, appeals also among the “nine 
gems ” {e 550 a n ) It consists of six chapteis, and is likewise 
composed in mixed verse and prose,- the greater simplicity of 
arrangement, as well as some slight attention paid in it to suigery, 
betokening an advance upon Cliarako, Both works are, however, 
chaxaoteiized by great prolixity, and contain much mattei which 
has little connexion with medicine The late Prof. B Haas, m 
two very suggestive papers,® tiled to show that the work of Su^ruta 

1 E5 with commentary, hy Premaohaiidra Taihabaglaa, Bd>l Ind 
® EBited by Fitzedw Hall, B^bl Ind , 18S5 
S R Piscliel, Qott, Gel A , 1883 , G BhUei, Ind Ant , 1884, p 29 
4 Ed by Maliesa CIiandiaNyayaiatna, 186b 
^ Te^ct and tianslation in Bibl Ind 
® Ed by Jibananda Vidyasagaia, Calc , 1877 

^ Ed by Madhnaadana Gupta, 1835-37, and by Jibananda Yidyasagaia, 1873. 

B M Q,, 1876, p 617 sq , 1877, p 647 sq 
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(identified by him with Socrates, so often confounded in the 
Middle Ages with Hippocrates) was probably not composed till 
after the Mohammedan conquest, and that, so far fiom the Aiabs 
(as they themselves declare) having derived some of their 
knowledge of medical science from Indian authorities, the Indian 
Vaidya^stra was nothing hut a poor copy of Greek medicine, as 
tiansmitted by the Aiabs But even though Greek influence may 
be traced m this as m othei branches of Indian science, there can 
be no doubt,'® at any late, that both Charaka and Susruta were 
known to the Arab Razt (e 932 ad), and to the author of the 
Fihnst (completed 987 ad), and that their works must therefore 
have existed, in some form oi othei, at least as early as the 9tli 
century Among the numerous latei medical wmiks the most 
important geneial compendiums are Vagbliata’s Ashidiiga-h ulaya, 

“the heait of the eight-limbed (body of medical science),” and 
Bhava Misra’s Bhdva-prakdsa , while of special tieatises may be 
mentioned Aladhava’s sjstem of nosology, the BuyviniBcliaya, or 
Mddkftva-mddm, and Saingadliara’s compendium of therapeutics, 
the Sdr/igadJmrasamhitd, Materia raedica, with which India is 
so lavishly endowed by nature, is a favouiite subject with Hindu 
medical writers, —the most valued treatise being the Mja-n%ghantii, 
by the Kashmiiian Haiahan The best general view of this bianch 
of Indian science is continued in T A Yhse’s Go'mmienia’>iy oyi 
Hindu Medicine, 1845, and in liis Histonj of Mediane, vol i , 

1867 , hut the whole subject, including tiie piiiicipal oiiginal 
woiks, still awaits a critical investigation 
IX Astrouomt akd M-athejxatics -Hindu astionomy may Astro- 
he broadly divided into a pre-scientific and a scientific peiiod homy 
While the lattei cleaily presupposes a knowledge of the reseaiches and 
of Hipparchus and other Greek astionoineis, it is still doubtful Mathe- 
whetW the earhei astronomical and astrological theories of Indian matics, 
wiiters were entiiely of home growth oi [partly derived fiom 
foreign sonices Fiom very ancient (piobably Indo-Euiopean) times 
chronological calculations weie based ou the synodical revolutions of 
the moon,— the difference het'ss’een t'welvo such i evolutions (making 
together 854 days) and the solaf yeai being adjusted by the in- 
sertion, at the time of tliewintei solstice, of twelve additional days 
Besides this primitive mode the Eigveda also alludes to the methocl 
pievalent lupost-Yedic times, according to which the year is divided 
into twelve [sdvam or solai) months of thirty days, with a thir- 
teenth month iiiteicalated eveiy fifth year This quinquennial 
cycle [yueja) is explained in the JyotisJia, legarded as the oldest 
astionomical tieatise An institution which occupies an impoitant 
pait 111 those early speculations is the theoiy of the so-called lunar 
zodiac, or system of lunai mansions, by which the planetary path, in 
accoidance with the duration of the moon’s lotation, is divided into 
twenty-seven or tiventy-oight different stations, named after certain 
constellations {nalshatra) which are found alongside of the ecliptic, 
and with which the moon (maso ) was supposed to dwell successively 
duiing his ciicuit The same institution is found in China and 
Aiabia, but it is still doubtful “ wliethei the Hindus, as some 
scholars hold, or the Chaldmans, as Piof Weber thinks, aio to be 
credited with the invention of this theory The piineipal works 
of this period are hitheito known from quotations only, viz , the 
Odrgi Samhitd, which Prof Kein would fix at c 50 n o , the 
Ndradi Sanhtd, aud others 

The new era, which the same scholar dates fiom a 260 A d , is 
marked by the appearance of the five original Siddhfintas (partly 
extant m levised redactions and in quotations), the very names of 
two of which suggest Western influence, viz , the Paitdmaha-, 
Sdrya-j^ VemsUha-, Bomajea- {i e , Roman), and Pauhia-sid- 
dhdntas Based on these aie the works of the most distinguished 
Indian astiononieis, viz, Aryabhata,^® piobably born in 476 , 
Yarfiha-mihua,^® piobably 505-507, Biahma-gupta, who completed 
his Brahnia-siddhdnta in 628 , Bhatta Utpala (10th century), 
distmgmshed especially as commentatoi of Yarfiha-miliira , and 
Bhfisliaia Ichfirya, who finished his great course of astronomy, the 
Siddhdnta-kromam, in 1150 In the works of several of these 
uniters, from Aiyabhafa onwaids, special attention is paid to 
mathematical (especially anthmetioal and algebraic) comjiuta- 
tioES , and the respective chapters of Bhfiskara’s compendium, viz , 
the LtU^att and Vtja-ganita,^^ still forni favourite textbooks of 
these subjects The question whetliei Aryabhata was acquainted 
with the lesearches of the Gieek algebiaist Diophantus (c 360 
A D ) lemains still unsettled , hut, even if this was the case, 
algebraic science seems to have been carried by him beyond the 
point attained by the Greeks ( J. E ) 

9 See Prof Aug Muller’s paper, Z D M G , 1880, p 465 
>0 See especially Piof Whitney’s essay on the Lnnai Zodiac, In his Oriental 
and Bingutsitc Studies 

iiTbeSjln/a-stdd/idnta,timlaiediy(W D 'Whitney and) E Bnrgess, 1860 
w The Jryabhatiifa, edited hy H Kern, 1874 

13 The Bi ihat-samhiid and Yegaydli d, edited and translated 'by H Kern , the 
ZagJlu-ydtoAa, edited hy A Weber and H Jacobi 

14 A translation of both tieatises, as -well as of the respective chapters of 
Biahma-gupta's woik, was published (1817) by H T Colebrooke, with an import- 
ant “ Disseitation on the Algebia of the Hindus," leprmted in the Mtsc Bssags, 
li p 376 sq 
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SANSOiT, Nicolas (1600-1667), a French, carto- 
grapher, who, while it IS a mistake to call him the creator 
of French geography, attained a great and well-deserved 
eminence in his profession He was born of an old 
Picardy family of Scottish descent, at Abbeville, on 
December 20, 1600, and was educated by the Jesuits at 
Amiens The mercantile puisiiit by which he fiist sought 
to make his living proved a failure, but in 1627 he was 
foitunate enough to attract the attention of liicheheu by 
a map of Gaul which he had constructed while still in 
his teens, and through the cardinal’s influence he was 
appointed royal engineer in Picardy and geographer to the 
king How highly his services weie appreciated by his 
royal patrons is shown by the fact that when Louis XIII 
came to Abbeville he preferred to become the guest of 
Sanson (then employed on the fortifications), instead of 
occupying the sumptuous lodgings provided by the town 
Sanson’s success was embitteied by a quairel with the 
Jesuit Labbe, whom he accused of plagiarizing him in his 
Fhaius Gcdha& and by the death of his eldest 

son Nicolas, killed during the disturbances of the Fronde 
(1648) He died at Pans July 7, 1667 Two younger 
sons, Adrien (died 1708) and Guillaume (died 1703), suc- 
ceeded him as geographers to the king 
Sanson’s prmcipal woiks are Gallic Atdiqxm Dcmvptio Geo- 
giaphica, 1627, JBntanma, 1638, in vihich he seeks to identify 
Strabo’s Biitanniaivith Abbeville (') , La Fiance, 1644 , InPhaium 
Gallxse Antiques Philippi, Lallc Disqmsitioncs, 1647-1648 , and 
Gcog/aphia Sacia In 1692 Jarllot collected Sanson’s maps in an 
Atlas Nouzeau His cartography is geneially bold and vigoions 
SANSOVINO, Andeea Coisttugoi del Monte (1460- 
1629), an able Florentine sculptor, who lived during the 
rapid decline of plastic art which took place from about the 
beginning of the 16th century, he was the son of a shep- 
herd called Niccolo di Domenico Contueci, and was born 
m 1640 at Monte Sansavmo near Arezzo, whence he took 
his name, which is usually softened to Sansovino He 
was a pupil of Antonio Pollaiuolo, and during the first 
part of his life worked in the purer style of 15th-centuiy 
Florence Hence his early works are by far the best, 
such as the teria-cotta altar-piece in Santa Chiara at hlonte 
Sansavmo, and the marble reliefs of the Annunciation, 
the Coronation of the Virgin, a Pieta, the Last Supper, 
and various statuettes of saints and angels in the 
Corbinelli chapel of S Spinto at Florence, all executed 
between the years 1488 and 1492. From 1491 to 
1500 Andrea worked in Portugal for the king, and some 
pieces of sculpture by him still exist in the monastic 
church of Coimbra^ These early reliefs show strongly 
the influence of Donatello The beginning of a later and 
more pagan style is shown in the statues of St John 
baptizing Christ which are over the east door of the 
Florentine baptistery This group was, however, finished 
by the weaker hand of Vincenzo Danti. In 1602 he 
executed the marble font at Volterra, with good reliefs of 
the Four Virtues and the Baptism of Christ In 1505 
Sansovino was invited to Borne by Julius II to make 
the monuments of Cardinal Ascanio Maria Sforza and 
Cardinal Girolamo della Eovere for the retro-choir of S. 
Maria del Popolo The architectural parts of these 
monuments and their sculptured foliage are extremely 
graceful and executed with the most minute delicacy, but 
the recumbent effigies sbow the beginning of a serious 
decline in taste. Though skilfully modelled, they are 
uneasy in attitude, and have completely lost the calm 
digmty and simple hnes of the earlier effigies, such as 
those of the school of Mmo da Fiesole m the same church 
These tombs had a very important influence on the 
monumental sculpture of the time, and became models 

^ See Eaczinski, Les Arts en Portugal, Pans, 1846, p 344. 


which for many years were copied by most later sculptors 
with increasing exaggerations of their defects In 1512, 
w'hile stdl in Borne, SansoMiio executed a veiy beautiful 
group ivhich shows strongly the influence of Leonaido da 
Vinci, both in the pose and in the sweet exjirefcsion of the 
faces, it IS a group of the Madonna and Child v\itli St 
Anne, now over one of the side altais in the church of S 
Agostmo From 1513 to 1628 he was at Loieto, where 
he cased the outside of the Santa Casa in white marble, 
covered with reliefs and statuettes in niches between 
engaged columns , a small part of this gorgeous mass of 
sculpture was the woik of Andrea himself, but the gieater 
part was executed by Montelupo, Tnbolo, and otiieis of 
his numerous school of assistants and pupils. Though 
the general effect of the wffiole is very rich and magnificent, 
the individual pieces of sculpture are both dull and feeble, 
showing the unhappy results of an attempt to imitate 
Michelangelo’s grandeui of style The earlier reliefs, those 
by Sansovino himself, are the best, still retaining some of 
the sculpturesque puiity of the older Floieutines He 
died in 1529 

SANSOVINO, Jacopo (1477-1570), was caUed San- 
sovino after bis master Andrea (see above), his family 
name being Tatti Born in 1477, he became a pupil of 
Andiea in 1500, and m 1510 accompanied him to Borne, 
devoting himself there to the study of antique sculpture 
Julius II. employed him to lestore damaged statues, and 
while working lu the Vatican he made a full-sized copy of 
the Laocoon group, which was afterwaids cast in bronze, 
and IS now in the Uffizi at Florence In 1511 he returned 
to Florence, and began the statue of St James the Elder, 
which IS now in a niche in one of the great piers of the 
Duomo Under the influence of bis studies m Borne he 
carved a nude figure of Bacchus and Pan, now in the 
Bargello, near the Bacchus of Michelangelo, from the 
contrast with which it suffers much Soon after the com- 
pletion of these works, Jacopo returned to Borne, and 
designed for his fellow-citizens the grand church of S 
Giovanni dei Fiorentim, wffiich was afterwards earned out 
by Antonio Sangallo the younger A marble group of the 
Madonna and Child, now at the w^est of S Agostmo, was Ms 
next impoitant work It is heavy in style, and quite with- 
out the great grace and beauty of the Madonna and St Auue 
ill the same church by his master Andrea In 1527 Jacopo 
fled fiom the sack of Borne to Venice, where he was welcomed 
by his friends Titian and Pietro Aretino , henceforth till 
his death in 1570 he was almost incessantly occupied in 
adormng Venice with a vast number of magnificent build- 
ings and many second-rate pieces of sculpture. Among 
the latter Jacopo’s poorest works are the colossal statues 
of Neptune and Mars on the grand staircase of the ducal 
palace, from which it is usually known as the “ Giants’ 
Staircase ” His best are the bronze doors of the sacristy 
of St Mark, cast m 1562 ; inferior to these are the series 
of six bronze reliefs round the choir of the same church, 
attempted imitations of Ghiberti’s style, but unquiet m 
design and unsculpturesqne in treatment In 1665 he 
completed a small bronze gate with a graceful relief of 
Christ surrounded by Angels , this gate shuts off the altar 
of the Beserved Host in the choir of St Mark’s 

Jacopo’s chief claim to real distinction rests upon the 
numerous fine Venetian buildings which he designed, such 
as the pubhc library, the mint, the Scuola della Miseri- 
cordia, the Palazzo de’ Cornari, and the Palazzo Delfino, 
with its magnificent staircase, — the last two both on the 
grand canal , a small loggia which he built at the foot of 
the great Campanile, richly decorated with sculpture, has 
recently been pulled down and much damaged, but is 
being rebuilt. Among his ecclesiastical 'works the chief 
are the church of S. Fantmo, that of S. Martino, near the 
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arsenal, tlie Scuola di S. Giovanni degli Schiavom, and, ’ 
finest of all, the chinch of S. Gemimano, near St Mark’s, 
a very good specimen of the Tuscan and Composite orders 
used with the graceful freedom of the Eenais&ance 

The otherwise prosperous comse of the artist s life was 
interrupted by one serious misfortune In 1545 the roof 
of the public library, which he was then constructing, 
gave way and fell in , on account of this he was im- 
prisoned, fined, and dismissed from the office of chief 
architect of the cathedial, to which he had been appointed 
by a decree of the signoria on April 7, 1529 Owing, 
however, to the intervention of his friends, Titian, Pietio 
Aretino, and otheis, he was soon set at liberty, and in 
1549 he was restored to his post He did good service 
to the cathedral of St Mark’s by strengthening its failing 
domes, which he did by encircling them with bands of 
iron Sansovino’s architectural works have much beauty 
of proportion and grace of ornament, a little maired in 
some cases by an excess of seulptiued decoration, though 
the carving itself is always beautiful both in design and 
execution He used the classic orders with great freedom 
and tasteful invention— very different from the dull schol- 
asticism of most of his contemporaries His numerous 
pupils were mostly men of but little talent 

SANTA ANNA, Antonio Lopez de {1798-1876), foi 
many years & prominent figure in the troubled politics 
of Mexico, was born at Jhlapa on February 21, 1798, 
Having entered the aimy, he 30 ined the party of Itttbbide 
(gy) in 1821, and gained distinction and promotion by 
the part he took in the surprise and capture of Vera Ciuz 
In the following year he quarielled with his chief and 
himself became leader of a party, but mtlioiit in the fiist 
instance achieving success In 1828, howevei, he sided 
with Guerrero, who made him war minister, and also 
commander-in-chief after a successful operation against 
the Spaniaids m 1829 He successively accomplished the 
overthrow of Guerieio in favour of Bustamante and of 
Bustamante in favour of Pediaza, and finally in March 
1633 was himself elected president In 1836 he was 
defeated and taken by the Texan i evolutionists, but 
returned to Mexico the following year In 1844, after 
considerable vicissitudes, he was deposed and banished, but 
he was brought back once more to the presidential chair 
in 1846 This second teim of office lasted till the fall ot 
Mexico m 1847, when he resigned He was made presi- 
dent again m 1853, but finally abdicated in 1855 In 
1867 he took part in pronunciamientos ” which led to 
his banishment In 1874 he was permitted to return to 
his native soil, where he died two years afterwards 

SANTA CRUZ See Saint Croix For Santa 
Ckitz de Santiago see Canary Islands, vol iv p 799 , 
and for Santa Ceitz or Nitendi Island see New 
Hebrides, vol xvu p. 395. 

SANTA EB, a city of the Argentine Republic, capital 
of the province of Santa Fe (38,600 square miles, 
189,000 inhabitants), occupies an area of 400 acres, 90 
miles north of Rosario, on the north-east or left bank of the 
Rio Salado at its junction with the Parang, m a district 
subject to periodical inundations It is the seat of the 
governor, the bishop, and the legislature, and contains a 
cathedral, a Jesuits’ church (1654) and college (the latter 
an impoitaut institution with 400 boarders), a new 
bishop’s palace, a town-hall (with a fine tower), extensive 
infantry barracks, and a large market A foundiy, a 
macaroni-factory, oil-fac tones, and tile-works are the chief 
industrial establishments The population in 1881 was 
10,400, a decrease since 1869. Santa E6 was founded in 
1 5 7 3 by J nan de Garay. 

SANTA EE, a city of the United States, capital of 
New Mexico, stands in a wide plain surrounded by moun- 
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tains about 7000 feet above the sea, in 35° 41' N lat and 
105“ 46' W long , near the Santa Fe Creek, which joins 
the Eio Grande del Noite 14 or 15 miles farthei south- 
west It IS connected by a branch line (18 miles) with 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad at Lamy 
Junction, 835 miles from Atchison The houses are mainly 
constiucted of adobe, and the irregularity of the plan 
shows how recently the city lias come undei the influence 
of “American” pi ogress Among the more iiotewoithy 
buildings are the new capitol, for which funds were voted 
in 1883, the Roman Catholic cathedral, elected since 
1870, and the old governoi’s palace, a long low edifice 
occupying one side of the principal which now con- 

tains a soldiers’ monument in honour of those who fell in 
the service of the United States Santa Fe is an impoi tant 
centre of trade, and the development of the mining in- 
dustries in the vicinity is lapidly inci easing its prosperity 
The population was 6635 in 1881 

One of the oldest cities of Noith Amenca, Santa Pe de San 
Francisco ivas the capital ot Kevv Mexico from 1640, but lemained 
m compaiative seclusion till the eaily pait of the piesent centuiy,^ 
ivheu It became a mam station on what nas called the Santa Fe 
Trad— the trade loute between the United States and Mexico, m 
more especially between St Louis and Chihuahua A custom-house 
was established in tlie city in 1821, and the fiist Ameizcan mercan- 
tile house began business in 1S26 By 1S43 the value of the 
merchandise entrusted to the tiain of 230 waggons from St Louis 
was $450,000 Geiieial Keainy built Fort Marcy at Santa F4 in 
1846, and in 1861 the city became the capital of the new Terutoiy. 
Ill 1862 it was occupied foi a few days by the Coiifedeiates 

SANTA FIi: DE BOGOTA See BogotX 

SANTAL P AEG AN AS, The, a Biitisli district m the 

lieutenaiit-governoiship of Bengal, forming the southein 
portion of the Bhdgalpui division, and lying between 23“ 
48' and 26° 19' N lat , and between 86° 30' and 87° 58' 
E long The total aiea of the district is 5456 square 
miles, it IS bounded on the north by the districts of 
BhAgalpuJ and Piuniali, on the east by Maldah, Murshi- 
dAbAd, and Bhbhiim, on the south by BardwAn and 
MAnbhiim, and on the west by HazAiibagh and BliAgalpur. 
Three distinct types of country aie repiesented within the 
aiea of the SantAl PaiganAs in the east a sharply defined 
belt of hills sti etches for about a bundled miles fiona the 
Ganges to the Naubil River, west of this point a i oiling 
tiact of long ridges with mtei veiling depiessions covers 
an aiea of about 2500 square miles , while the third type 
is exemplified by a narrow strip of flat alluvial country 
about 170 miles long, lying for the most part along the 
loop hue of the East Indian Railway. The Rajmahal Hills 
are the only range of any importance in the district, and 
occupy an area of 1366 square miles, but they nowhere 
exceed 2000 feet in height. Several other hill ranges 
I occur, which are with few exceptions covered almost to 
their summits with dense jungle ; they are all difficult of 
access; there are, however, numerous passes through all 
the ranges Coal and iron are found in almost all parts 
of the country, but the coal is of such inferior quality 
that all attempts to work it have failed Wild animals, 
including tigers, leojiards, bears, hymnas, deer, and wild 
pig, with a variety of small game, are common almost 
everywhere The climate varies the alluvial tract has 
the damp heat and moist soil characteristic of Bengal, 
while the undulating and hilly portions are swept by the 
hot wes telly winds of Behar, and are very cool m the 
winter months The average annual rainfall is over 50 
inches. The district is traversed on the east by the loop 
line, and on the west by the chord line, of the East Indian 
Rad way , the total length of railway is about 130 miles 

The census of 1881 disclosed a total population in the SantAl 
Pargandsof 1,568,093 (males 786,330, females 782,763) , Hindus 
nnrabeied 847,590, Mohammedans 108,899, and Christians 3067 
The total number of persons belonging to the aboriginal tribes 
was 606,617, of whom the great majority (537,646) were SantAls 
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For an account of tins interesting tribe, see India, vol xii p 
778 The population is almost entirely lural , only two touns 
contain over 5000 inhabitants each, viz , Deogliar, which is the 
only municipality, uitli a population of 8015, and Shahebgunge 
with 6512 The admiinstiative headquarters are at hTaya Dumka 

Rice forms the staple crop of the Santal Paiganas, and is largely 
gioum in the alluvial strip of country wliich runs along the eastern 
boundaiy of the district Other ctops are millets, wheat, bailey, 
maize, vaiious pulses and oil-seeds, jute, flav, sugai-cane, cotton, 
and indigo The distiict is singularly destitute of any local 
manufactures iron is loughly smelted by Kol settlers fiom 
Chutia Nagpui, coaise cloth is woven as a domestic manufacture, 
and bell-metal utenails are made to a small evtent , indigo is also 
manufactured The trade is cairied on by means of permanent 
markets Exports consist chiefly of iice, Indian corn, oil seeds, 
tasai-silk cocoons, lac, small-sized timber, and hill bamboos, while 
Euiopeau piece goods, salt, and brass or bell-metal utensils for house- 
hold use compose the bulk of the imports In 1883-84 the gioss 
revenue of the district amounted to £45,437, of which the land- 
tax yielded £22, 556 

The Santals have been known to the British smce the latter 
part of the 18th century In 1832 two Government officials were 
deputed to demarcate with solid masonry piBars the piesent area 
of the Daman-i-Koh, or skirts of the hills The permission to 
Santals to settle in the valleys and on the lowei slopes of the 
Daman stimulated Santal iinmigiation to an enoimous extent 
The Hindu money-lender soon made his appearance amongst them, 
and led to the lebellion of 1855-56 The insmrection was not 
quelled without bloodshed, but it led to the establishment of a 
foiin of admmistiation congenial to the immigrants, and a land 
settlement has since been cairied out on conditions favourable to 
the occupants of the soil 

SANTA MAEIA See Capua 

SANTA MAURA, or Leucadia (AsvKaBa, ancient 
Aeincds), one of the Ionian Islands, with, an area of 110 
square miles and a population (1880) of 25,000 (20,892 
in 1870), lies o£E the coast of Acarnania (Greece), 
immediately south of the entrance to the Gulf of Arta 
It first appears in history as a peninsula (Odyssey^ xxiv 
378), and, if the statements of ancient authorities be 
accepted literally, it owed its existence as an island to the 
Corinthians, whose canal across the isthmus was again 
after a long period of disuse opened up by the Romans 
But it IS probable lather that Leucas was then as now 
separated from the mainland by a shallow lagoon (two 
feet or less) During the English occupation a canal for 
boats of four to five feet draught w^as formed from Fort 
Santa Maura to the town, but the 16-feet-deep ship canal 
which it was proposed (1844) to carry right across the 
lagoon or submerged isthmus to Fort Alexander was only 
partially excavated Santa Maura, measuring about 20 
miles from north to south and 5 to 8 miles in breadth, is 
a rugged mass of limestone and bituminous shales (partly 
Tertiary), rising in its piincipal iidges to heights of 2000 
and 3000 feet, and presenting very limited areas of level 
ground The gram crop suffices only for a few months’ 
local consumption, but olive oil of good quality is produced 
to the extent of 30,000 to 50,000 barrels per annum, 
the vineyards (in the west especially) yield 100,000 barrels 
of red wine (bought mainly by Rouen, Cette, Trieste, and 
Venice), the currant, introduced about 1859, has gradually 
come to be the principal source of wealth (the crop averag- 
ing 2,500,000 Ib) , and small quantities of cotton, flax, 
tobacco, valonia, &c , are also grown The salt trade, for- 
merly of importance, has sufiered from Greek customs 
regulations Though to a large extent unlettered and 
superstitious, the inhabitants aie industrious and well- 
behaved. The chief town (5000 inhabitants) properly 
called Amaxikhi, but more usually Santa Maura, after the 
neighbouring fort, is situated at the north-east end of the 
island opposite the lagoon In the south-west is the 
village of Vasdiki, where a wharf protected by a mole 

^ As a SIX flours’ sflortening of tfle steam-passage between tfle Levant 
and tfle Adriatic would be effected by sucfl a channel the scfleme lias 
again been taken up. According to M Pyat, tfle engineer employed 
to report, tfle dredgmg could fle done for 1,200,000 francs 
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was built in 1877-78 for shipping the currant crop Re- 
mains of Cyclopean and polygonal walls exist at Kaligoni 
(south of Amaxikhi), probably the site of the ancient 
aciopohs of Neritus (or Nericus), and of the later and 
lower Corinthian settlement of Leucas Fiom this point 
a Roman bridge seems to have ciossed to the mainland 
Between the town and Fort Santa Maura extends a 
remarkably fine Turkish aqueduct partly destroyed along 
with the town by the earthquake of 1825 Foits Alex- 
ander and Constantine commanding the bridge are relics 
of the Russian occupation , the other forts are of Turko- 
Venetian origin The magnificent cliff, some 2000 feet 
high, which forms the southern termination of the modern 
island still bears the substiuctions of the temple of Apollo 
Leucatas (hence the modem name Capo Ducato) At the 
annual festival of Apollo a criminal was obliged to plunge 
from the summit into the sea, wheie, however, an effort 
was made to pick him up , and it was by the same heroic 
leap that Sappho and Aitemisia, daughter of Lygdamis, 
are said to have ended their lives 

SANTANDER, a province in the north of Spam, on 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay, bounded on the E by 
Biscaya, on the S. by Burgos and Palencia, and on the 
W by Leon and Oviedo The aiea is 2113 square miles 
The province is mountainous in character, being traversed 
from east to west by the Cantabrian chain, which in the 
Picos de Europa reaches a height of over 8700 feet, and 
sends off numerous branches to the sea On the north side 
of the range the streams are all short, the principal being 
the Ason, the Miera, the Pas, the Besaya, the Soja, and 
the Nansa, which flow into the Bay of Biscay , part of the 
province lies to the southward of the watershed, and is 
drained by the upper Ebro The valleys of Santander 
are fertile, and produce various kinds of giain, maize, 
pulse, hemp, flax, and vegetables Oranges, lemons, 
grapes, figs, and other fruits flourish, and forests of oak, 
chestnut, walnut, and fir cover the hills Rich pasturage 
for cattle and swine and a good supply of game are also 
found among them, and the fisheries along the coast are 
likewise productive Foreign capital has been success- 
fully applied to the development of lead, coal, and iron 
mines , and the mountains contain quarries of limestone, 
marble, and gypsum, and abound with mineral springs 
The distiict was pait of the Roman province of Cantabria, 
wbich, after passing under tbe empire of the Goths, 
became the principality of the Astuiias The portion 
called Asturia de Santa Juliana, or Santillana, was included 
m the kingdom of Old Castile, and, on the subdivision of 
tbe old provinces of Spam in 1833, became the province 
of Santander. The people are of a purer lace than in 
parts of Spain subjected by the Moors, and both in mental 
and physical qualities show their Teutonic ancestry. The 
industries of the country are consequently in a flourishing 
condition, and, besides the natural products above men- 
tioned, there are foundries, breweries, distilleries, tanneries , 
cotton, linen, clotb, and flour mills, brick and tile works, 
and manufactoiies of hats, soap, buttons, preserves, and 
chocolate The province is traversed from north to south 
by the railway and high road from Santander by Palencia 
to Madrid , the highest point on the railway (Yenta de 
Pazozal) is 3229 feet above the sea For purposes of 
administration tbe province is divided into eleven partidos 
judiciales, containing 103 ayuntamientos, and returns two 
senators and five deputies to the cortes The population 
in 1877 numbered 235,299 Besides Santander, the 
capital, the only places having within the municipal 
boundaries a population exceeding 6000 are Castro- 
UrdiMes (7623), Valle de Pielagos (5500), Torrelavega 
(7192), and Yalderredible (7240) Santona has 4428, 
and Laredo 4384. Santillana (1776) has a fine Roman- 
XXL — 38 
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esque church and cloister (12th century), and was the 
birthplace of the architect Juan de Herrera 

SANTAhTDER [Portus JBhuiclium, Famm S. Andreas), 
capital of the above province, 316 miles by rail from 
Madrid, is the seat of a bishopric and one of the chief 
seaports of Spain The population in 1877 numbered 
41,000, having almost doubled lu the preceding quarter of 
a century, and the trade of the port has increased m an 
even greater proportion The town is situated on the 
inside of a rocky peninsula, which separates it from the 
Bay of Biscay and forms a magnificent harbour fiom 3 to 
3 miles wide and 4 miles long The entrance is at the 
eastern extremity of the promontory, and, though some- 
Tvhat difficult for sailing vessels in certain winds, has 
depth of watei sufficient for the largest ships The 
total burthen of the vessels entered in 1882 amounted 
to 104,449 tons British and 500,343 tons of other nations 
The chief exports consisted of iron ore (20,966 tons) to 
Great Britain, and wine (191,400 galls) and olive oil 
(8000 galls) to France The city is divided into an 
upper and a lower town, and contains few buildings of 
interest The cathedral was originally a Gothic structure, 
but has been so altered by later additions that little of 
the old work remains In the crypt, or Capilla del 
Cristo de Abajo, there is a font of Moorish workmanship 
which has some interest The castle of S Eehce contains 
a prison which was probably the first example of the 
radiating system of construction Besides these buildings 
there are the theatre, which was formerly a convent, the 
hospital, and the Jesuits’ church The city is essentially 
modern, and its chief features are its well-built houses, its 
quays, and its factories In addition to the mauufactuies 
of the province mentioned above, Santander has gas-works, 
phosphorus, sulphuric acid, and sail manufactories, and a 
large cigar factory, formeily a convent, wheie ovei 1000 
hands are employed Besides being a tiading port 
Santander is also a watering-place which enjoys peculiar 
advantages of chmate. The bathing establishment of the 
Sardinero, on the seaward side of the strip of land the town 
is built on, offers all the attractions usual to Continental 
watering-places There is communication by rail with 
Madrid and by steamer with Liverpool, London, and Ham- 
burg, as well as with Havana and the seaports of Spam 
The poifc was m 1753 made one of the “pueitos habihtados ” or 
ports pn’^eged to trade with Amciica, and lu 1755 it was created a 
“ciudad ” CharlesY Ian dedheie in 1522when he came to take pos- 
session of the Spanish crown, andfiom this portCharlesI of England 
emhaiked on his return fioni his ill-fated visit ‘incogmio in seaieli of 
a wife The city was sacked by the Pi ench under Soult in 1808 , but 
so little giatitude did tlie people show to then English alhes that it 
Avas With the gieate&t difficulty supplies were found for the troops 
SAHTAEEM, a city and bishop’s see of Portugal, in the 
province of Estremadura, on the declivities of the right 
hank of the Tagus, 46 1 miles by rail from Lisbon It has 
the rmus of an old castle, well known in Portuguese history 
as a royal residence, especially in the Middle Ages, and 
several of its chinches are of historic and architectural 
interest. A considerable trade is earned on, and the popu- 
lation was 7001 in 1878 

Santaiem, so named aftei a ceitain St Iiene, is identified Avith 
the ancient Scallahis Presidium Juliuni The death of Diniz I , 
and the birth, abdication, and death of Don Hemique the cardinal 
king, all oecuiied in the city, it gaA’-e its name to Joao de Santarem, 
one of the 15th-centmy navigatois , and Peinando I and Cabral, 
discoverer of Brazil, veie buried ivithin its Avails The Migaelists 
were completely louted here by Napier and Villafloi in 1834 
SAHTABEM, a city of Brazil, at the head of a comarca 
in the province of Par4, is situated on the right bank near 
the mouth of the Eio Tapajbs, a right-hand tributary of 
the Amazon It is a clean and neat-looking place, with 
rows of whitewashed houses in the European town, 
clusters of palm-thatched huts m the Indian suburb, a 
large church, the rums of a stone fort, and, standing apart, 
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the mumcipal buildings AVith tne court-house As the 
Piio Tapajds is navigable foi steamers to the rapids, 170 
miles above Santarem, and for boats to within a shoit 
distance of Diamantino, the toAAm carries on a considerable 
trade Avith Matto Giosso and the country along the banks 
The population and importance of the place, originally 
founded by a Jesuit missionary tor his couveits in 1661, 
and made a city in 1848, are steadily increasing 

SANTEEEE, Jean Baptiste (1650-1717), French 
painter, born at Magny near Poutoise in 1650, was a 
jmpil of Bon Boulogne He began hfe as a portrait- 
painter, but refused to paint any except those who pleased 
ins taste , he was mcapahle of managing the laige com- 
positions then in vogue, but enjoyed for half a century a 
great reputation as a painter of the nude He had opened 
his studio to a class of young girls, to AAffiom he gave 
lessons, and Avho served him as models Much, however, 
of Santerre’s Avork of this class was destroyed by himself 
in a fit of lively repentance after a serious illness which 
attacked him late in life He died at Pans on November 
21, 1717 His paintings, in consequence of his extreme 
care in choice of vehicles and pigments, have stood well 
TTia Portrait of a Lady in Venetian Costume (Louvre), and 
his Susanna at the Bath (Louvre, engraved by Porporati), 
the diploma work executed by him in 1704, when he was 
received into the Academy, give a good impression of 
Santerre’s taste and of his elaborate and careful method 
SAN THIAGO See Cape Verd Islands, vol v p 60 
SANTIAGO, the capital of Chili, and the chief town of 
a province of its own name (now 5223 square miles in 
extent, reduced in 1883 by the formation of the new pro- 
vince of O’Higgins), IS situated in 33° 26' 42" S lat and 
70° 40' 36" ^Y long , at a height of about 1830 feet above 
the sea, m a Avicle and beautiful plain between the main 
range of the Andes and the less elevated heights of Cuesta 
del Prado, 115 miles east of Valparaiso by rail In the 
centi e of the city uses the rocky hill of Santa Lucia, Avffih 
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its two fortresses, — recently converted into a pleasure- 
ground, with theatres, restaurants, and monuments, and 
immediately to the north-north- west and north-east, are 
those known as Colina, Renca, and San Cristdbal The 
snow-clad range of the Andes, in which the summits of 
La Chapa and Los Amarillos are conspicuous, is visible 
from Santiago. A turbid mountain stream, the Mapocho, 
flows west through the heart of the city to join the Colina 
and ultimately the Maipn or Maipo , its floods were some- 
times, as in 1609 and 1783, the cause of great damage 
till the construction of a solid embankment was undertaken 
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trader tlie government of Ambrosio O’Higginb^ it is now 
crossed by several handsome bridges, the oldest of "nhich, 
a structure of eleven arches, dates from 176 7-1 779 From 
the very first Santiago was laid out with great regularity 
in parallelograms , but owing to the frequency of earth- 
quakes the dwelling-houses are seldom built of more than 
a single story in height The cathedial, situated in the 
Plaza de la Independencia, is the oldest of the chuiches 
Originally erected by Pedro Valdivia and rebuilt by Gaicia 
Hurtado de Mendoza, it was destroyed by the earthquake 
of 1647 and rebuilt on a new plan subsequent to 1748. 
It is 351 feet long by 92 feet wide, but has no very stiiking 
features. Among the other ecclesiastical buildings are the 
church of San Agustin, erected in 1595 by Ciistobal de 
Vera and in modem times adorned with a pillaied portico, 
the churches of San Francisco, La Merced, and Santo 
Domingo, dating from the 18th century, the Augustine 
nunnery founded by Bishop Medellin in 1576, the Carmen 
Alto, or church of the Caimelite nunnery, an elegant little 
Gothic building, the stately church of the Reformed 
Dominicans, rich in marble monolithic columns , and the 
chapel erected in 1852 to the memory of Pedro Valdivia 
next to the house in which he is leputed to have lived 
The public cemetery, recently secularized, has a large 
number of marble and bronze monuments, — ^mostly from 
Italy Among the secular buildings the more noteworthy 
are the palace of the intendency, the old presidential palace 
(popularly Las Cajas), the congress buildings, the mint, 
the palace of 3 ustice, the municipal theatre The present 
university of Santiago dates from 1842, — the older Uni- 
versidad de San Felipe, which had been established in 
1747, having been closed in 1839 It occupies a fine 
building in the Alameda, and alongside stands the gieat 
National Institute of Secondary Education In 1882 the 
university was attended by 920 students and the institute 
by 1059. The city also contains a school of arts and trades 
(1849), a musical conservatorio (1849), a national museum, 
a military school established in 1842 and enlarged on the 
abolition of the naval military school at Valparaiso in 1872 
(now re-established), and a school of agiiculture founded 
oy the Agricultural Society chartered in 1869 The 
National Library is a noble collection of books dating from 
1813, especially iich in works relating to America, there 
IS also a good library in the National Institute Besides 
the official journal, Santiago has four daily papers, as 
well as various reviews and other serials Besides the 
Alameda, a great tree-planted avenue decorated with 
statues (the Abb6 Molina, Generals San Martin, Carrera, 
O’Higgins, and Fieire, ikc), the principal open spaces in 
Santiago are the Plaza de la Independencia, the Canadilla, 
a broad tree-bordered avenue, the Alameda de Tungay, 
the Campo de Marte (where are the Penitentiary, a prison 
built and administered according to the most approved 
modern principles, and the large Artillery Park), the Quinta 
Normal de Agricultura, which comprises zoological and 
botanical gardens, and the large area in which the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1875 was held As the Mapocho 
was unfit for drinking, water was introduced about 1865 
by an aqueduct 5 miles long The prevailing winds at 
Santiago are from the south and south-west On an 
average rain falls for 216 hours in the course of the year, 
mostly between May and September Snow and hail are 
both extremely rare. Earthquakes are so frequent that 
as many as twenty-seven or thirty shocks are sometimes 
registered in a year. Those which have proved really 
disastrous are the earthquakes of I7th March 1675, 13th 
May 1647, 8th July 1730, 19th November 1822, and 20th 
February 1836 The population of Santiago, which was 
returned in 1865 as 168,653 (79,920 males and 88,633 
females), had increased to 200,000 in 1883. 


It was in Febiuaiy 1511 that Pedio de Valdivia, one of Pizarro’s 
captains, founded the city of Santiago del PTuevo Estremo in 
accordance with a low he had made at Cuzco. The place has all 
along held an important position in Chilian histoiy, hut peihaps 
none of the events uith vliicli it is associated sent such a sensation 
through then Olid as the buining of the Jesuit chuich with the loss 
of more than two thousand lives m the flames (8th December 1863) 
SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA, the former capital 
of Galicia, in the north-west of Spain, situated in 42° 
52' 30" N lat and 8° 30' 6" W long, 51^ miles west- 
hy-south from Lugo, and 32 miles south-by-west from 
Coiunna, in the piovince of that name It lies on the 
ea&tein slope of the Monte Pedioso, surrounded by 
mountains which draw down incessant lain that gives the 
giamte buildings of its deseited stieets an extra tint of 
melancholy and decay The city is still the seat of a 
university and of au aichbishopric, which lays claim to 
the primacy of all Spam, but its formei glories lave quite 
departed In the Middle Ages its shrine, which con^ 
tamed the body of St James the Great, was one of the 
most famous in Europe, and gathered crowds of pilgrims 
from all parts The city became, in fact, the focus of all 
the art and chivalry of neighbouring Christendom, and a 
spot where conflicting interests could meet on neutral 
ground But the days of pilgrimages are past, and, 
though the Congregation of Rites declared in 1884 that 
the cathedral still enshrines the veritable body of the 
apostle, pilgrims aie scarcely more often seen than in any 
other cathedral town The trade of Santiago can never 
have been otherwise than dependent on the crowds of 
pilgrims who visited the shime It now only survives in 
the silversmiths’ shops on the Plaza de los Plateros, which 
still have a steady sale for artistic pieces of peasant 
jewellery. Otherwise it consists in mere local traffic in 
cattle, linen, silk, leather, hats, and paper There is com- 
munication by rail with the little seaport of Carril on 
the west coast The population within the municipal 
boundaries was 23,000 in 1886 
The relics of the saint were said to have been discovered m 8S5 
by Theodonnr, bishop of Iiia, who was gmded to the spot by a 
stai, whence the name (Gawipiis Stellas) A chapel was forthwith, 
elected, and the hishopnc was transfeired thither by a special bull 
of Pope Leo III A luoie substantial building was begun m 868, 
but was totally destioyed in 997 by Almanzor, who, howevei, 
respected the sacied lelics On the leconquest of the city by 
Beimudo HI the loads which led to it weie xmpioved by that 
monarch, and pilgrims began to flock to the shime, which fast 
grew m leputation In 1078 the erection of the piesent cathedral 
was begun during tbe episcopate of Diego Pelaez, and was con- 
tinued until 1188, when the western doorway was completed It 
is a cruciform building in the Romanesque style, 280 feet long, 60 
feet wide, and 70 feet high, and keeps its original foim in the 
interior, hut is disfiguied externally by much poor late work. 
Besides the classic dome and clock- tower, the two western toweis 
have been lai&ed to a height of 220 feet and crowned with cupolas, 
and hetw'een them has been erected a classic portico, above which 
is a niche containing a statue of St James The fagade was the 
woik of Casas y TToboa m 1738, and the statue was by Ventuia 
Rodriguez in 1764 The design is mediocre, and gams its chief 
effect from forming part of an extended aichitectxiial composition 
on tlie Plaza Mayor, a giand square which is suriounded on all 
sides by public buildings The ground uses to the cathedial, 
which IS reached by a magnificent quadruple flight of steps, flanked 
by statues of David and Solomon Access to the stall case is 
given through some fine wrought-iron gates, and in the centre, on 
the level of the Plaza, is the entiance to a Romanesque chapel. La 
Iglesia Baja, constructed under the poitico and contemporary with 
the cathedral To the north and south, and in a line with the 
west front, are dependent buildings of the 18th century, grouping 
well with it Those to the south contain a light and elegant 
aieade to the upper windows, and seive as a screen to the cloisters, 
built m 1533 by Fonseca, afterwards archbishop of Toledo. They 
are said to he the laigest m Spain, and are a fair example of the 
latest Gothic The delicate sculpture over the heads of the 
windows and along the wall of the cloister is very noticeable. On 
the north of the cathedral is the Plazuela S Juan, where the 
peasants collect to do their marketmg. Here is the convent of 
S Martm, built in 1636, which, after serving as a barrack, is now 
used as an ecclesiastical seminary, restored to the church. It has 
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a tolerable cloister and bell-tower The north side of the cathedial 
IS much oveilaid by classical and Churuguei esque work , and the 
same tieatment has been applied to the east end, where is the 
Puerta Santa, which is kept closed, except in jubilee years, when it 
IS opened by the archbishop The cornei of the south transept on 
the Plaza de los Plateros has been, mutilated by the election ot the 
clock-tower, but the fapade is fortunately pieserved intact Peihaps 
the chief heauty of the cathedial, hovievii, is the Poitico de la 
Gloria, behind the western classic portal It is a woik of the 12th 
century, and probably the utmost development of which lotiud- 
arched Gothic is capable The shafts, tynijiana, and aichivolts of 
the three doonvays which open on to the nave and aisles aie a mass 
of strong and neWous sciilptuie The design is a geneial lepie- 
scntation of the Last Judgment, and the subjects aie all treated 
vith a quaint giace which shows the voik of a leal artist Faint 
traces ot coloiii remain and give a tone to the whole Avoik The 
cathedial is at such a height from the giound that it is probable 
that, until the erection ot the pi esent grand staiicaso, the poitico 
could not be leached fiom the Plaza, but stood open to the an 
There are no marks of doois in the jambs, and the entrance to the 
chapel beneath would have been blocked by any staircase which 
differed much in plan from the present one The inteiioi of the 
church 13 one of the purest and best examples of Romanesque woik 
to be met with in Spam The absence ot a eleiestory throws an 
impressive gloom over the han el- vaulted loof, which makes the 
building seem laiger than it is A passage leads from the noi th 
transept to the Pairoquia of San Juan, or La Coiticela, a small 
hut interesting poition of the oiiginal foundation Many fine 
examples of metal woik aie in the cathedral, as, for instance, 
the two bionze ambos m the chon by Juan B Celnia of 1563, the 
gilt chandeliers of 1763, and the enamelled shiines of Sts Cucufato 
and Fiuctuoso In the Capilla del Eelicario aie a gold ciucifix, 
dated 874, eontaining a piece of the tiue cioss, and a sihei gilt 
custodia of 1544 The Hospieio de los Reyes, on the noitli of the 
Plaza Mayor, for the leeeption of pilgiims, was begun in 1504 by 
Ennque de Egas undei Feidinand and Isabella It consists of 
two Gothic and two classic couit-yards with a chapel in the centre 
The gateway is fine, and theie is some vigorous caiving m the 
couxt-yaids, one of which contains a giaceful foimtam Tho 

S ressed Golegio de Fonseca and the adjoining convent of S 
nimo have good Eenaissauce doorways The university, which 
was created in 1604 by a bull of Pope Julius II , has fair Renais- 
sance buildings, which date from 1532 TJiose of the Seminario 
(1777) have no merit The chapel of the convent of S Fiancisco, 
the cloisters of the half-ruined S Augustin, the belfry of S 
Domingo, the church of S Feliz de Celoiio, which is a inodeiiiized 
building of the 14th centuiy, and the fii 9 ades of seveial houses of 
the 12th and 13fch cen tunes aie also good examples of dilieient 
aichitectural styles 

SANTIA.aO (or ST JAGO) DE CUBA, a city and sea- 
port of Cuba, at one time the capital of tlie whole island, 
and now the chief town of the eastern department, is 
situated in 19“ 57' 7" IsT lat. and 75° 54' 3" W long 
(lighthouse), on a fine bay on the south coast The spaci- 
ous and well-defended harbour is accessible to the largest 
vessels, but silt near the wharf allows only those drawang 
less than 14 feet to come alongside The city, which climbs 
a lull-side 150 feet above the bay, has considerably im- 
proved since 1870, though its streets aie still badly paved 
It contains the largest cathedral in the island, a theatre, 
a custom-house, barracks (1858-1880), and hospitals 
Foundries, soap-works, tan-yards, and cigar factories are the 
only industrial establishments The exports were valued in 
1867 at £1,660,000, in 1882 at £1,032,200, and in 1883 
at £722,632. Besides sugar, which forms about two- 
thirds of the whole, the principal articles are cocoa, rum, 
tobacco and cigars, coffee, honey and wax, mahogany, and 
copper-ore — this last at one time to the extent of 25,000 
tons per annum, but now in greatly diminished quantity 
The copper mines Lomas del Cobre he on the other side 
of the bay inland from Punta de Sal The estimated 
population IS between 24,000 and 30,000. 

Founded by Diego Telazquez iii 1514, and incorpoiated as a city 
m 1522, Santiago is memorable mainly for the Fiench occupation 
and ransomin 1663, and the affair of the ship “Virginms” in 1873, 
which resulted in the Spanish Government paying an indemnity 
to the United States foi the murder of Capitain Pry and his 
companions 

SANTIAGO DEL ESTEEO, chief town of the province 
of Santiago in the Argentine Eepublic, is situated in 27“ 
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46' S lat and 64“ 19' W long, 520 feet above the sea, 
on the banks of the Eio Dulce It is the residence of the 
piovmcial governor and the seat of the legislature, and it 
lanks as the oldest European city in the republic, having 
been founded by Agmire in 1552 The most conspicuous 
building IS the cathedral, whose dome contrasts strangely 
by its size and evident costliness with the jioveity of the 
rest of the town The population is about 8000 (mo&fc of 
whom have a great deal of Indian blood in their veins) 
The railway from Rosario to Santiago (689 miles) was 
opened in 1884 

SANTILLANA, Inigo Lopez de I\Iendoza, Marquis 
OF (1398-1458), Castilian poet, was born at Carrion de 
los Condes in Old Castile on August 19, 1398 His 
fathei, Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, grand admiial 
of Castile, having died while liligo was still quite young, 
the boy was brought up by his uncle Don Alfonso Enriquez 
From his twentieth year onwards lie became an increasingly 
prominent figure at the court of Juan II of Castile, dis 
tinguishing himself both in civil and militaiy service , he 
was created Marques de Santillana and Conde del Real de 
Manzanares for the pait he took in the battle of Olniedo 
in 1445 In the proti acted struggle of the Castilian 
nobles against the preponderating influence of Alvaio de 
Luna he showed great moderation, but ultimately in 1452 
he joined the combination which effected the fall of the 
favourite in the following year From the death of Juan II 
111 1454 Mendoza took little part in public affairs, devoting 
himself mainly to the pursuits of literature and to pious 
meditation He died at Guadalajara on March 26, 1458. 

Mendoza was the first to intioduce the Italian sonnet into 
Castile, but his pi eductions in this class aie somewhat conven- 
tional m style and ha\e little to lecommeml them beyond the charm 
of smooth veisification lie uas much moie successful in tho 
settamlla oi highland pastoral after the Piov 6 n 5 al maniiei His 
long-popular Gcntiloquw (1494), consisting of one bundled proverbs, 
each lendeied in an eiglit-lme stanza, was piepaied at the lequest 
of Juan II foi the instiuctioa of Don Ennque, the hen-apparent 
To the same didactic categoiy belong the Dialogo de Bias contia 
Foriuna (1448) and the Doctrinal de Frivados (1453) The 
Ooniedieta de Ponza is a Daiitesquo dieam-dialogiie, in octave 
stanzas, founded on the disasti oiis sea-fight oiF Ponza in 1436, when 
the kings ot Aiagon and Navane along with the infante of Castile 
■were taken piisoneis by the Genoese 

The woiks of Santillana lu\c keen edited with commentaiies by Amador delos 
Eios (Madiid, 1852 ) 

SANTINI, Giovanni (1787-1877), Italian astronomer, 
boin 30th January 1787 at Caprese, in the province of 
Arezzo, was from. 1813 diiector of the observatory at Padua 
He wrote Mementi ch Astronovna (2 vols 1820, 2d ed 
1830), Teo7M degh Stromenti ottici (2 vols. 1828), and 
a great many scientific memoirs and notices, among which 
are five catalogues of telescopic stars between +10“ and 
— 15° declination, from observations made at the Padua 
obseivatory. He died June 26, 1877. 

SANTO DOMINGO See Hayti 
SANTORIN. See Thera 

SANTOS, a city and seapoit of Brazil in the province 
of Sao Paulo, is situated on the north side of the island of 
Sao Vicente or Engua-Guagu, which forms the west side of 
the haibour-bay (an inlet 3| miles deep, with soundings 
varying from 4 to 10 fathoms) It is a well-built town 
with wide airy streets, and most of the better classes 
have their residences at Barra Fort (4 miles out) and other 
subuiban villages Commercially the town has grown to 
great importance as the terminus of the whole railway 
system of this part of Brazil — the Santos and Jundiahy 
hne (1867) running inland 87 miles and connecting with 
the Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro Railway and various 
other lines The export of coffee (the great staple) in- 
creased from 344,800 60-kiiogramme bags in 1862-3 to 
537,478 m 1872-3 and 1,932,194 m 1883-4 The value of 
the coffee was estimated at £1,630,275 in 1870-71, and at 
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632, 838 la 1878-79 The export and import trade is 
estimated to circulate ^10,000,000 a year The popula- 
tion has increased since 1870 from 9000 to about 15,000 

As the city of Sao Vicente, the first permanent Portuguese settle- 
ment in Brazil, began to decline from its position as capital of the 
southern provinces, Santos, founded by Braz Cuba m 1543-46, 
gradually took its place In the 17th centuiy it was besieged by 
the Dutch and English The piovmcial assembly passed an 
enactment by which the city was to he called Cidade de Bonifacio 
in honour of Jose Bonifacio d’ Andrade e Silva, the national patiiot, 
to whom it had given biith, but the older name of Santos held its 
ground 

SAO LEOPOLDO, a German colony in the province 
of Pio Grande do Sul, Brazil, founded in 1824 It i& 
connected with Porto Alegie by rail and also by tbe Rio 
do Jinos, a small but deep and navigable river Tbe 
inhabitants of the town and sixteen, neighbouring settle- 
ments number in all about 20,000, and are engaged in 
cattle-breeding and in. the culture of grain, arrow-root, and 
sugar ^ 

SA6NE See Rhone 

SAONE, Haute-, a department in the north-east of 
France, formed in 1790 from the northern portion of 
Eranche Comtd, and traversed by the river Saone Situated 
between 47° 14' and 48° 1' N lat and between 5° 21 
and 6° 49' E long, it is bounded N by the depaitment 
of the Yosges, E by the territory of Belfort, S by 
Doubs and Jura, and W by Cute-d’Or and Haute- 
Marne On the north-east, wheie they are formed by the 
Vosges, and to the south along the course of the Ognon 
the limits are natural The highest point of the depait- 
ment is the Ballon de Servance (3900 feet), and the lowest 
the confluence of the Sadne and Ognon (610 feet) The 
general slope is from north-east to south-west, the direction 
followed by those two streams In the north-east the 
department belongs to the Vosgian formation, consisting 
of pme-clad mountains of sandstoue and granite , hut 
throughout the greater pait of its extent it is composed 
of limestone plateaus 800 to 1000 feet high juerced wuth 
crevasses and subterranean caves, into which the ram 
water disappears to issue again as springs in the valleys 
200 feet lower down In its passage thiough the depart- 
ment the Sadne receives from the right the Amance and 
the Salon from the Langres jilateau, and from the left 
the Coney, the Lanterne (augmented by the Breuchin 
which passes by Luxeiiil), the Burgeon (passing Yesoul), 
and the Ognon The north-eastern distiicts are cold in 
climate and have an annual rainfall ranging from 36 to 48 
inches Towards the south-west the characteristics become 
those of the Rhone valley generally At Yesoul and Gray 
the rainfall only reaches 24 inches per annum 

Out of atotal of 1,319,570 acres 664,846 are arable, 375,999 nndei 
forest, 153,278 natural meadovs and orcliaids, and 31,752 vme- 
yards The agiicultural population iiumbeis 180,893 out of a 
total of 295,905 They possess 22,331 horses, 152,609 cattle, 
63,000 sheep, 72,678 pigs, 7094 goats, more than 19,000 dogs, 
and 15,915 beehives (40 tons 15 cwts of honey in 1881) Wheat 
is the staple crop — 2,727,425 bushels in 1883, next come oats, 
3,188,322 bushels, potatoes, 8,175,673 bushels, wine, mostly of 
middling quality, 4,887,652 gallons (aveiage vintage foi the last 
ten years 6,086,652 gallons), rye, 449,308 bushels, hailey, 
396,940 , meslin, 276,251 ; hnckwheat, 63,945, maize, 64,924, 
millet, 154, col/a 456 tons, heetioot, 26,365 tons, pulse, 5662 
bushels, hemp, linen, tobacco, hops The woods, which cover 
more than a qiiartei of the department, aie composed of firs in the 
Yosges and beech trees, oaks, wych elms, and aspens m the othei 
districts Kiischwabser is manufactured at Eougeiollcs from the 
native cheriies The industrial population number 51,477 , 550 
workmen raise 143,842 tons of iron-ore yearh'^ , copper, silvei, and 
manganese exist in the depaitment, and gold ocems m the hed 
of the Ognon Rock-salt mines yield annually 11,000 tons of salt 
and the materials for a considerable manufactuie of sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric acids, sulphate of soda, chloride of lime, 
and Epsom and Glauber salts Coal mines, with their pimcipal 
centre at Ronchamp, give employment to more than 2000 woikmen, 
and in 1883 yielded 212,680 tons of coal. Peat, hmestonp plaster, 
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hmlding-stone, marble, poiphyry, gianite, syenite, and sandstone 
are all vorked in the department The green porphyry pedestal of 
hlapoleon’s sarcophagus at Les Invahdes and the syenite columns 
of the Gland Opera in Pans ueie cut at Seivance Of the many 
mineral waters of Haute-Sadne the best known are the hot springs 
ot Luxeuil, which, with their sixteen saline and two chalybeate 
somces, clischaige over 127,000 gallons in the 24 hours and are 
nsedfoi bathing and dunking Besides foity-seven iron-woikmg 
establishments (smelting furnaces, foundries, and wme-drawing 
mills, producing in 1883 4875 tons of non smelted by wood-fuel, 
286 tons of lefiiied iron and 1040 tons of shcet-iiou, &c ), Haute- 
Sa6ne possesses copper-foundues, engineering w orks, steel-foundries, 
and factoiies for pioducing tin plate, nails, pins, files, saws, scievvs, 
shot, chains, agiicultural implements, locks, spinning machinery, 
edge tools, &c Window-glass is manufactured by 106 woikmen 
and glass waies by 300, potteiy and eaithenwaie by 220 to 230 
There are also about 100 buck and tile works, the paper-mills 
employ 329 hands, and the 21 cotton-mills (66,700 spindles and 
2518 looms, of which 154 are hand-looms) upwards of 2000 Piint- 
w'oxks, fulling nulls, hosiery faetoiies, and stiaw-hat factoiies are 
also of some account, as well as sugar- woiks, dye-woiks, saw'-mills, 
staich-woiks, chemical woiks, oil-nulls, tanyaids, and flour-mills 
The department evpoits wheat (893,000 bushels), cattle, iron, wood, 
pottery, kiischuassei, and eoopei’s waies The Saone piovides 
a navigable cliaunel of 40 miles, which is about to be connected 
with the Moselle and the hleuse by the Canal de I’Est m course ot 
coustiuction along the valley of the Coney Giay-is the great 
empoiium of the watei-boine tiade, estimated at 200,000 tons pei 
annum The depaitment has 186 miles of national roads, 3313 
miles of othei roads, and 236 miles of lailway — the Paris-Mulhoiise 
and Nancy-Gray lailways, crossing at Yesoul, and various other 
lines Tlieie aie three aiiondissements, — Yesoul, Giay (7254 in- 
habitants in tbe town), Luie (4360), — 28 cantons, 588 communes 
Haute Saone is in the district of the 7th corps d’aim^e, and in its 
legal, ecclesiastical, and educational relations depends on Besangon 
Luxeuil (4376 inhabitants), tbe most important place after thesub- 
piefectures, is ceiebiated foi its abbey, founded by St Columban 
in 590 ^ 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE, a department of the east central 
region of France foamed in 1790 from the districts of 
Autunois, Bnonnais, Clialonnais, Charollais, and Mfieonnais 
previously belonging to Burgundy Lying between 46° 9' 
and 47° 9' IT lat, 3° 37' and 5° 27' E long, it i& 
bounded on tbe IT by tbe department of Cdte d'Or, E 
by that of Jura, S E by Ain, S by Rhone and Loire, W. 
by Allier and ITifevre Tbe two streams from which it 
takes its name bound tbe department on tbe south-east and 
on tbe west respectively Between these tbe continental 
watershed between tbe Mediterranean and. tbe Atlantic 
called tbe Charollais Mountains runs south and north Its 
altitude (2500 feet on tbe south) diminishes to the north 
in tbe direction of Gdte-d'Or The culminating point of 
tbe department is in tbe heights of Morvan, on the border 
of ITibvre (2960 feet) Tbe lowest point, where the Sa6ne 
leaves tbe department, is under 550 feet The SaSne 
crosses the department fiom north to south, and receives 
on its right the Dheune, followed by the Canal du Centre 
and the Grosne, and on its left the Boubs and the Seille. 
The Loire only receives one important affluent from the 
right, the Arroux, wluch is increased by the Bourbince, 
whose valley is followed by the Canal du. Centre The 
average temperature is slightly higher at Mdcon than at 
Pans — the winters being colder and the summer hotter 
The yearly rainfall (32 inches, increasing towards the 
hilly districts) is distributed over 135 days; there are 25 
days of snow and 27 of storm 

Of a total area of 2,116,311 acies (tins is one of the largest of the 
Piench depaitmeuts) 1,079,395 are arable, 371,866 forest, 292,287 
natural meadows and oichaids, and 106,111 vineyards In 1880 the 
live-stock comprised 26,000 horses, 6000 asses and mules, 75,000 
bulls and oxen, 150,000 cows and heiteis, 56,000 calves, 216,000 
sheep, 176,000 pigs, 50,000 goats, 35,000 beehives (yielding 214 
tons of honey and 52 tons of wax) The white Chaiollais oxen are 
one of the finest French breeds, equally suitable for laboui and 
fattening No fewer than 36 6, '252 of the inhabitants of 1Jbe de- 
partment out of a total of 625,559 depend on agiiculture In 1883 
there was produced 3,678,276 bushels of wheat, 22,890 meslin, 
1,022,037 rye; in 1880 210,375 bushels of barley, 754,875 buck- 
wheat, 809,325 maize, 101,970 millet, 2,107,187 oats, 13,359,307 
potatoes, 38,500 pulse, 70,936 tons of heetioot, 206 tons hemp, 195 
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tons lietnpseed, 135,300 busliels colza-seed, 3177 tons colza oil In 
1883 the vintage yielded 22,636,636 gallons of nine, the average 
quantity of recent years being 21,809,018 gallons The red wines 
of ildconnais (especially those of Thoiins) are those in highest 
repute , Pouilly produces the best white wines The industrial 
classes aie lepresented by 150,983 individuals The coal-basm 
of Oeusot, the sixth in importance in France, produced in 1882 
1,269,783 tons A pit at is 3937 feet deep Iron-oie was 
extracted m 1882 to the amount of 28,654 tons Slate, limestone, 
building-stone, millstones, gianite, niaible, mail, plaster, bitu- 
minous schists, peat, kaolin, manganese (4360 tons per annum), 
and ceitain precious stones aie also found in the dei)aitment The 
most celebrated mineialwateis aie those of Boiuhon-Lamj', six out 
of the seven springs being thermal They are stiongly saline 
Metal- woi king IS piincipally earned on at Cieusot, which, with its 

13.000 workmen and its 13 smelting fiiinaees, 100 puddlmg ovens, 

4 Bassemei apparatuses and 4 Mai tin’s ovens, &c , produced in 
1882 63,989 tons of non (965 tons of lails, 21,984 tonsof sheet-iion) 
and 99,823 tons of steel (72,085 tons ot lails, 7056 tons of sheet- 
iron) The engine works produce all soits of machines, including 
about 100 locomotives The Chaloii branch woiks tnin out ships, 
boats, budges, and boilers Other foiindues and foiges m the de- 
partment produced m 1882 175,113 tons of cast iron and certain 
quantities of copper and bronze. The cotton manufaetiue employs 

14.000 spindles and 2000 looms, silk 2900 spindles and 2500 hand- 
looms, wool-spinning 350 spindles Othei industiial establish- 
ments are potteries, tile-wmiks, glass-works (6,000,000 bottles at 
ipmac alone), distilleries, oil-woiks, mmeial-oil works, cooperages, 
tanneries, fiour-milk, sugar-woiks — the total niimbei being 850 
with 1372 steam engines of 27,780 horse powei The commerce 
of the department, especially as legards its expoits, deals mainly 
with coal, metals, machmeiy, wine, cattle, bucks, potteiy, glass 
It IS facilitated by five navigable streams (181 miles), — ^Loiie, 
Arroux, SaOne, Douhs, Seille,— the Canal du (leu tie which unites 
CMlon-siir-Sa6n6 with Digoin on the Lone, and the canal fiom 
Roanne to Digom and the lateial Loire Canal, both following the 
mnin nver valley. The total length of the canals is 90 miles 
There are 865 miles of national load, 7098 of other roads, and 487 
miles of railway. SaOne-et-Loiie foims the diocese of Autuu ; it is 
part of the district of the 8tli coips d’armee (Bomges), and its uni- 
versity IS that of Lyons It is divided into five arrondissenients, 
— Mdcon, Chdlon-sur-Sa&ne, Aiitun, Cliaiolles (3350 inhabitants in 
the town), Loiilians (4280), — 50 cantons, and .539 communes , the 
most populous commune is Oreusot (28,000 inhabitants, 16,000 in 
the town) Montceau-les -Mines (4560) is also a mining centie 
Cluny (3500) is celebrated for its abbey, now occupied by the iioi- 
mal school of secondaiy instruction, and Pauiy-le-ilonial (300) foi 
its pilgiimage 

SAO PAULO, a city of Brazil, capital of a pDrovince of 
the same name, is situated on tlie nortli-'western slope of 
the Serra do Mar, on a left-hand tributary of the Tiete, a 
confluent of the Parand. It is an old and irregularly 
built city, with some picturesque old churches and con- 
vents The centre of the provincial railway system, 86 
miles distant from Santos v ), its seaport on the 
Atlantic coast, and 143 miles fiom Rio de Janeiro, the city 
has developed very rapidly within recent years. One of 
the two academies of law which Biazil possesses is seated 
at Sao Paulo The most impoitant public buildings are 
the cathedral, the provincial governor’s and the bishop’s 
palaces, and the theatre A new system of water-supply 
and drainage was constructed in 1879-80 by Enghsh 
engineers under a Brazilian company The popralation of 
the city in 1879 numbeied about 35,000. 

Founded by the Jesuits as a college, Sao Paulo wa.s made a town 
in 1560 instead of Santo Andie, destioyed by oidei of Mendo de 
Sa In 1711 it became a city, in 1740 a bi-shopnc, and in 1823 
an " impel lal city ” 

SAO PEDRO DO RIO GRANDE DO SUL See Rio 

Geande do Sttl. 

SAPOR (SHAPdE or Shahpuhe), the name of three 
Sdsdnian Hugs See Peesia, vol xviii pp 608-610 

SAPPAN WOOD IS one of several red dyewoods of 
commerce, all belonging to the Leguminous genus Osesal- 
“pima, or to the closely allied genus Peltophcyrnm. It is a 
native of tropical Asia and the Indian Archipelago, but, 
as it IS one of the most esteemed of the red dyewoods, its 
cultivation has been promoted in the West Indies and 
Brazil The wood is somewhat lighter in colour than 
Brazil wood and its other allies, hut the same tinctorial 
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principle, brazilin, appears to be common to all See 
Beazil Wood, vol iv. p 241 

SAPPHIRE, a blue transparent variety of corundum or 
native alumina It diffeis, therefore, from the Oriental 
ruby mainly in its colour The colour varies from the 
palest blue to deep indigo, the most esteemed tint being 
that of the blue cornflowei It often happens that a 
crystal of sapphire is particoloui ed, and hence a fine cut 
stone may derive its tint from a deep-coloured portion at 
the back, instead of being uniformly tmted throughout 
The sapphire is dichroic, and the colour of a fine velvety 
stone may be resolved by means of the dichroiscope into 
an ultramarine blue and a yeUowish-green The origin 
of the blue colour of the sapphire has not been satis- 
factorily determined, for, although oxide of cobalt may 
produce it, and is invariably used for colouring imitations 
of tbe stone, yet the piesence of cobalt is not always 
levealed in the analysis of the sapphire According to 
lapidaries the baldness of the sapphire slightly exceeds 
that of the ruby, and ifc is therefore the hardest known 
mmeial, excepting diamond In consequence of its great 
baldness it was generally mounted by the ancients m a 
partially rough state, the surface being polished but not 
cut. Notwithstanding its hardness it has been occasion- 
ally engraved as a gem There seems no doubt that the 
ancient o-aTr^npos, as well as the sapphire (’I'Sp) of the 
Old Testament (Job xxviii 6), was our lapis lazuli, while 
the modern sapphire seems to have been known under the 
name of vo.klvOo's or hydcvritlms (King) 

The finest sapphires are obtained from Ceylon, where 
they occur with other gem stones as pebbles oi rolled 
crystals in the sands of rivers. The sapphires have 
generally preserved their ciystalline form better than the 
associated rubies. Some of the slightly-cloudy Ceylon 
sapphires display when cut en cahocJwn an opalescent star 
of SIX rays, whence they are called star-sa'pplivres or 
astemas The pimcipal localities in Ceylon yielding sap- 
phires are Rakewana, Ratnapura, and Satawaka A few 
yeais ago sapphires were discovered in Siam (m the pro- 
vince of Batlamhong), bat the stones from this locality 
are mostly dull and of too dark a colour. In Burmah 
they occur in association with rubies, but are much less 
numerous. They have also been recently found m Pal- 
dar, north of the Chandrabagha range The sapphire is 
widely distributed through the gold-hearing drifts ot 
Victoria and New South Wales, but the colour of the 
stones IS usually too dark. Some of the finest specimens 
have come from the Beechworth district in Victoria 
Coarse sapphire is found in many parts of the United 
States, and a few stones fit for jewellery have been 
obtained from Corundum Hill, Macon county, North 
Carolina, and from the other localities mentioned under 
Ruby The sapphire also occurs in Europe, being found 
in the basalts of the Rhine valley and of Le Puy in 
Velay, hut not sufficiently fine for purposes of ornament 
The sapphire has been artificially reproduced by similar 
methods to those described in the article Ruby 

SAPPHO (in Attic Greek :Sa7rqi)w, but called by herself 
which IS necessitated by the metre also in 
Anthol, ix 190, though Alcasus, himself an JEoliau and 
her contemporary, calls her iSaTr^w), incomparably the 
greatest poetess the world has ever seen, was a native of 
Leshos, and probably both was born and lived at Mytilene. 
Eor the idea that she migrated thither from Eresus is 
merely a conjecture to explain a perfectly imaginary diffi- 
culty caused by the grammarians who mvented. another 
Sappho, a courtesan of Eresus, to whom to ascribe the 
current scandals about the poetess. She was the daughter 
of Scamandronymus and Cleis, of whom nothing more is 
known. The epistle of Sappho to Phaon, ascribed to 
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Ovid, says that her “parent” died when she was six years 
old , if Frag 90 refers to Sappho’s own mother, which is 
very doubtful, this “paient” must be her fathei Her 
date cannot be certainly fixed, but she must have hved 
about the end of the 7th and beginning of the 6th cen- 
turies B c , being contemporary with Alcieus, Stesichorus, 
and Pittacus, in fact with the culminating period of iEolic 
poetry But of her hfe very little else is known One 
of her brothers, Charaxus, who was engaged in the wine- 
trade between Lesbos and Haucratis in Egypt, fell in love 
there with a courtesan named Doricha and suinamed for 
her beauty Ehodopis, whom he freed from slavery and 
upon whom he squandered his pioperty Sappho wrote 
au ode on this, in which she severely satirized and rebuked 
him Another brother, Larichus, was public cup-bearer at 
Mytilene, — a fact for which it "was necessary to be eiuyev^s, 
so that we may suppose Sappho to have been of good family 
Eoi the rest it is known that she had a daughter, named 
after her giandmother Cleis, and that she had some 
personal acquaintance with Alcieus He addressed her 
in. an ode of which a flagrant is preserved • “ Violet- weav- 
ing, pure, sweet-smihng Sappho, I wash to say somewhat, 
but shame hinders me,” and she answered in another ode 
“Hadst thou had desiie of aught good or fair, shame 
would not have touched thine eyes, but thou wmiildst have 
spoken thereof openly ” Eurther than this everything is 
enveloped in doubt and darkness The well-known story 
of her love for the disdainful Phaon, and her leap into the 
sea from the Leucadian promontory, together with that of 
hei flight from Mytilene to Sicily, which has been con- 
nected with her love for Phaon, rests upon no evidence 
that will bear examination. Indeed, we are not even told 
whether she died of the leap or not All critics again are 
agreed that Suidas was simply gulled by the comic poets 
when he tells us of her imaginary husband, Cercolas of 
Andros The name of Sappho was by these poets con- 
sistently dragged in the dirt, and both the aspersions 
they cast on her character and the embelhshments with 
which they garnished her life passed for centuries as 
undoubted history. Six comedies entitled Bajjpho, and 
two Phaon, were produced by the Middle Comedy, and, 
when we consider, for example, the way in which Socrates 
W’as caricatured by Aristophanes, we are justified in put- 
ting no faith whatever in any accounts of Sappho which 
depend upon such authority, as most of our accounts 
appear to do. 

Welcker^ was the first to examine carefully the evidence 
upon which the current opinion of Sappho’s character 
rested He found it easy to disprove, in his opinion, aU 
the common accusations against her moral charactei, bat 
unfortunately, not content with disproving actual state- 
ments, went on to uphold Sappho as a model of feminine 
virtue. Bergk and Mure both combated his views, and in 
the Bheinisches Museum for 1857 may be found the 
issues between him and the latter clearly stated on both 
sides, unfortunately with considerable acrimony It is 
plain to the impartial reader that both of the controver- 
sialists have gone decidedly too far, but it can hardly he 
denied, however much we should naturally desire to 
think otherwise, that Mure has very considerably the best 
of it. We owe thanks to Welcker for clearing the history 
of Sappho from several fictions, but further than this it is 
impossible to go , we owe thanks to Mure for preferring 
truth to sentiment, but we cannot disregard some points 
of Welcker’s argument so completely as he does In fact, 
the truth appears to be that Sappho was not, as the Attic 
comedy represented her, a woman utterly abandoned to 
vice, and only distinguished among the corrupt com- 

^ wn ^imm fierrschmden Vorvnihetl hefreyt, Gottmgen, 
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munity of Lesbos by exceptional immorality and the gift 
of song, — that indeed she was not notoriously immoral at 
all, but no worse and perhaps better than the standard of 
her age and country required This seems clearly indi- 
cated by the epithet ayva, with which Alcsaus addressed her. 
On the othei hand, not merely tiadition but the character 
of her extant fragments, with the other evidence adduced 
by Mure, constrain us to resign the pleasant dream of 
Welcker, K O Muller, and their followers, — an ideal and 
eminently respectable head of a poetic school, with a 
matronly regard for her pupils, who meant by her own 
poems anything but what she said, and was more careful 
to inculcate virtue than unlimited indulgence in passion 
To leave this disagreeable question, we will next indicate 
briefly all that is known of her position in Lesbos. She 
was there the centre of a brilliant society and head of a 
great poetic school, for poetiy in that age and place was 
cultivated as assiduously and apparently as successfully 
by women as by men Her most famous pupils W’ere 
Erinna of Telos and Damophyla of Pamphylia Besides 
them we know the names of Atthis, Telesippa, Megara, 
Gongyla, Gyrinna, Dica, Mnasidica Eunica, and Anactoria, 
to whom the second ode, el$ eputp^hav, is said to have been 
addressed The names also of two of her rivals are pre- 
served — Andromeda and Goigo; but whether they also 
presided over similar schools oi not is very doubtful, as 
that idea of them depends on the authority of Maximus 
Tynus, which is quite worthless on this point 

In antiquity the fame of Sappho rivalled that of 
Homer She was called “the poetess,” as he was called 
“ the poet ” HiSerent writers style her “ the tenth 
Muse,” “the flower of the Graces,” “a miracle,” “the 
beautiful,” the last epithet referring to her writings, not 
her person, which is said to have been small and dark. 
Her poems were arranged in nine books, on what principle 
is uncertain , she is said to have sung them to the Mixo- 
Lydian mode, which she herself invented The few 
lemains which have come down to us amply testify to 
the justice of the praises lavished upou Sappho by the 
ancients The perfection and finish of every line, the 
correspondence of sense and sound, the incomparable com- 
mand over all the most delicate resources of verse, and the 
exquisite symmetry of the complete odes raise her into the 
very first rank of technical poetry at once, while her 
dnect and fervent painting of passion, which caused 
Longinus to quote the ode to Anactoria as an example of 
the sublime, has never been since surpassed, and only 
approached by Catullus and in the Vita Nucma. Her 
fragments also bear witness to a profound feehng for the 
beauty of nature , we know from other sources that she 
had a peculiar delight in flowers, and especially in the 
rose The ancients also attributed to her a considerable 
power in satire, but in hexameter verse they considered 
her inferior to her pupil Erinna 
The fragments, of Sappho have been all preserved hy other 
authors incidentally An independent fragment, ascribed to her 
hy Blass hut rejected by Beigk and of very doubtful authenticity, 
has been discovered on a papyius in the Egyptian museum at 
Berlin (see Wmn Mus for 1880, p 287 , Bergk, vol. iii. p 704) ; 
hut even if really hers it is too fiagmentary to he of any value 
The best edition of Sappho is to he found in Bergk’s Poefoe Lyrvn 
Graeci, vol in , 4th eu , Leipsic, 1882 The only separate edition 
and the only complete translation in English is that of Mr "Wharton 
(London, 1885), in ivliich it is unfortunately impossible for the 
general reader to place much reliance (J". A. PL.) 

SABABAHH (Ital JSarahanda, Zarahanda , Er. Sara- 
bande), a slow dance, generally believed to have been 
imported from Spain in the earlier half of the 16th cen- 
tury, though attempts have sometimes been made to 
trace it to an Eastern origin The etymology of the word 
IS very uncertain The most probable account is that the 
dance was named after its inventor — a celebrated dancer 
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of Seville, called Zarabanda During fclie 16tli and ITtb. 
centuries the saraband was exceedingly popular, alike m 
Spain, France, Italy, and England Its music was in 
triple time — generally with three minims in the bar — and 
almost always consisted of two strains, each beginning 
upon the first beat, and most frequently ending on the 
second or third Many very fine examples of it will be 
found among the Sniies and Partitas of Handel and 
J S Bach , but by far the finest we possess is that which 
Handel first composed for his overture to Ahmra, and 
afterwards adapted to the words “Lascia, ch’io pianga,” 
in Pinaldo 

SARACENS was the current designation among the 
Christians of Europe in the Middle Ages for then Moslem 
enemies, especially for the Moslems in Europe In earlier 
times the name of Saracem was applied by Greeks and 
Romans to the troublesome nomad Arabs of the Syro- 
Arabian desert who continually harassed the frontier of 
the empire from Egypt to the Euphrates It is easy to 
understand how, after Islam, the name came to be extended 
to the Moslem enemies of the empire in general, but no 
satisfactory explanation has been given of the reason why 
the Romans called the frontier tribes Saracens It is 
most natural to suppose that they adopted some name of a 
tribe or confederation and used it in an extended seme, 
just as the Syrians called all these northern nomads by the 
name of the tribe of Tayyi’ The common derivation from 
the Arabic sharU, “ eastern,” is quite untenable Springer 
suggests that the word may be simply sitorald, “ alhes ” 

SARAGOSSA See Zaragoza. 

SARAKHS See Persia, vol xviii p 618 

SARAN, or Saeujt, a Biitish distiict in the lieutenant- 
governorship of Bengal, lying between 25° 40' and 26° 
38' N. lat and 83° 58' and 85° 14' E long It forms one 
of the north-western di&tiicts of the Patuh division in the 
Behar province, and comprises an area of 2622 square 
miles SAran is bounded on the north by the district of 
Gorakhpur in the North-Western Provinces, on the east 
by the Bengal districts of ChampAran and Tirhut, on the 
south by the Gauges, separating it from ShAhAbdd and 
PatnA districts, and on the west by Gorakhpur It is a 
vast alluvial plain, possessing no mountains, and scarcely 
any hill or even undulations, but with a general inclina- 
tion towards the south-east, as indicated by the flow of 
the rivers in that direction The rivers and watercourses 
are very numerous, few tracts being better supplied in this 
respect The principal rivers besides the Ganges are the 
Gandak and GhagrA, which are navigable throughout the 
year There is little or no waste land, and the district 
has long been noted for the high state of its cultivation 
SAran is beautifully wooded, mango trees aie very 
numerous , and it yields large crops of rice, besides other 
cereals, tobacco, opium, indigo, cotton, and sugar-cane 
Though possessing no railways or canals, the district is 
well provided with roads There is very little jungle, 
large game is not met with, but snakes are very numerous 
SAian IS subject to blight, flood, and drought , its average 
annual rainfall is 45 inches The administrative head- 
quarters are at Chhapra 

The census of 1881 returned the population at 2,280,382 
(1,083,565 males and 1,196,817 females) , Hindus numbeied 
2,010,958, Mohammedans 269,142, and Christians 282' The popu- 
lation is entirely agricultural , there are only three towns with more 
than 1 0, 000 inhabitants, viz , Chhapra (51, 670), Sewan (13,319), and 
Bevelganj (12,493) Manufactures are few and of little account , 
the principal are indigo, sugar, brass-work, pottery, saltpetre, and 
cloth The commeice of Saian consists chiefly in the export of raw 
pioduce, of which the chief urticles aie oil-seeds, indigo, sugar, and 
giain of all soits except rice , the imports consist principally of 
rice, salt, and European piece-goods Eevelganj is the chief tiading 
mait The gross levenue of the district m 1883-84 amounted to 
£203, 734, of which the land contubuted £122, 612 Saian formerly 
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constituted one district with Cbamparan The revenue areas of the 
two distiicts were not finally separated until 1866, but the magis- 
terial juiisdictions w'ere first divided in 1837 

SARAPIS See Serapis 

SAEATOFF, a government of south-eastern Russia, on 
the right bank of the lower Volga, having Penza and 
Simbirsk on the north. Samara and Astrakhan on the east, 
and the Don Cossacks, Voronezh, and Tambofi on the 
west The area is 32,624 square miles, and the popula- 
tion (1882) 2,113,077 The government has an irregular 
shape, and a narrow strip, 140 miles long and from 20 to 
45 miles wide, extending along the Volga as far south as 
its Sarepta bend, separates from the river the territoiy of 
the Don Cossacks Saratoff occupies the eastern part of 
the great central plateau of Russia, which gently slojies 
towaids the south so as impel ceptibly to merge into the 
steppe legion, its eastern slope, deeply cut into by ravines, 
abruptly falls towards the Volga. As the higher paits of 
the plateau range from 700 to 900 feet above the sea, 
while the Volga flows at an elevation of only 20 feet at 
Khvatynsk in the north, and is 48 feet beneath sea-level 
at Sarepta, the steep lavine-cut slopes of the plateau give 
a hilly aspect to the banks of the river In the south, 
and especially m the nariow strip above mentioned, the 
country assumes the characteristics of tine elevated steppes, 
interf>ected with waterless ravines. 

Every geological formation from the Carboniferous up to 
the Miocene is represented in SaratoS , the older ones are, 
however, mostly concealed under the Cretaceous, whose 
fossiliferous marls, flint-bearing clays, and iron-bearing 
sandstones cover broad areas The Jurassic deposits sel- 
dom make their appearance from beneath them Eocene 
sands, sandstones, and marls, rich in marine fossils and in 
fossil wood, extend over large tiacts in the east The 
boulder-clay of the Finland and Olonetz ice-sheet penetrates 
in Saratofi as far south-east as the valleys of the Medvye- 
ditsa and the Sura, while extensive layers of loess and 
othei deposits of the Lacustrine or Post-Glacial period 
appear in the south-east and elsewhere above the Glacial 
deposits Iron-ore is abundant; chalk, lime, and white 
pottery clay are extracted to a limited degree The mineral 
waters at Sarepta, formerly much visited, have been super- 
seded in pubhc favour by those of Caucasus 

Saratofi is well wateied, especially in the north The 
Volga, from 1 to 7 miles in width, separates it from 
Samara and Astrakhan for a length of 500 miles, its 
tributaries are but small, except the Sura, which rises in 
Saratoff and serves for the northward transit of timber. 
The tiibutaries of the Don are more important; the upper 
Medvyeditsa and the Khoper, which both have a south- 
ward course parallel to the Volga and water Saratoff each 
for about 200 miles, are navigated notwithstanding their 
shallows, ready-made boats being brought m separate pieces 
from the Volga for that purpose The Ilovla, which flows 
in the same direction into the Don, is separated from the 
Volga only by a strip of land 15 miles wide, Peter I. 
proposed to utilize it as a channel for connecting the Don 
Avith the Volga, but the idea was never carried out, and 
the two rivers are now connected by the railway (52 miles) 
from Tsaritsyn to Kalatch which crosses the southern ex- 
tremity of Saratoff 

Lakes and marshes occur only in a few river-valleys. 
The region is rapidly drying up, and the forests diminish- 
ing. In the south, about Tsaritsyn, where the hills were 
densely covered with them a few centuries ago, they have 
almost wholly disappeared In the north they still cover 
more than a third of the surface, the aggregate area under 
wood being reckoned at 2,661,000 acres The remainder 
is distributed as follows — arable laud, 11,609,000 acres , 
prairies and pasture lands, 3,799,000, uncultivable, 
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2,049,800 Sucli is the scarcity of timber that the 
peasants’ houses aie made of clay, the corner posts and 
door and window frames being largely shipped from the 
wooded districts of the middle Volga The climate is 
severe and quite continental The average yearly tempera- 
tures are 41° 5 at Saratoff (January, 12° 4; July, 71° 5) 
and 44° 4 at Tsaiitsyn (January, 13° 2 , July, 74° G) The 
average range of temperature is as much as 119° The 
Volga IS fiozen for an average of 162 days at Saratoff and 
153 days at Tsaritsyn The soil is very feitile, especially 
in the north, w'here a thick sheet of black-earth covers the 
plateaus , sandy clay and salt clay appear in the south 
The population 13 very various, emigrants from all parts of Eussia 
being mixed with Finnish and Tartai stems and with German 
colonists The Great Eussians constitute 75 per cent of the popu- 
lation, Little Russians 7 per cent , Germans 7, Mordvinians 6, and 
Tartars 3 5 per cent The Tchuvashes may number about 11,000, 
Mescheriaks about 3000, and Poles about 6000 All are unequally 
distributed, Little Pmssiaus being moie numerous m the di&tiicts of 
Atkarsk, Baiashoff, Tsaritsyn, and Kamyshin (18 to 13 pel cent ), 
the Mordvinians in Kuznetsk and Petrovsk (16 per cent ), and the 
Germans in Kamyshin (40 per cent ) The immigiation of the 
Germans took place in 1763-1765, and their vealthy colonies have 
the aspect of minor "West-European towns (see Sajiaka) 

Only 285,140 of the population reside in ten towns, the 
lemainder (1,827,937) being distiibuted over 6602 villages, of 
which some have fiom 5000 to 12,000 inhabitants, and no less than 
150 leokon more than 2000 The annual moitahty is 42 per 1000 
(1882), but this high figure is more than compensated foi by the 
iniths, which in the same yeai w’ere 51 per 1000 The chief 
occupation is agiicultuie More than one half of the aiahle land 
(6,210,000 acies) was tinder crops in 1881 In 1884 the returns 
were rye, 8,374,000 quarteis (1,608,300 in 1883) , wheat, 850,700 , 
barley, 108,400 , oats, 1,657,700 (2,432,700 in 1883) , and various, 
764,400 Drought, and sometimes also noxious insects, cause gieat 
fluctuations in the harvest , but nevertheless almost eveiy season 
leaves a considei able balance of coi n for expoi t Oil-yielding plants 
are also cultivated , linseed in all districts except Tsaritsyn , 
mustaid, both for grain and oil, extensively about Sarepta and in 
the Kamyshin district , and sunflower (140,000 quarters) in the 
noithern distiicts Gardening is a consideiable source of income 
around Saiatoff, Volsk, Atkarsk, and Kamyshm The moZola7i dis 
senteis have great plantations of watei -melons, melons, pumpkins, 
&c The peasants of Saiatoff are no bettei off than those of the 
other governments of south-east Russia (see Samaha) Years of 
seal city aie common, and invariably mean lum for the peasants 
Cattle-breeding, formerly a laige source of income, is rapidly falling 
off Betw'een 1877 and 1882 there was a decrease of 271,000 head, 
and muriain swept away large numbers of cattle m 1883 
Mauufactuies aie developing but slowdy, the chief of them, those 
dealing with animal produce, being cheeked by the falling off in 
cattle-breeding The 6500 industrial manufactuimg establishments 
of Saiatoff employed an aggiegate of only 17,500 woikmen, with an 
annual production of but 20,973,500 roubles (£2,097,350) m 1882 
The most considerable were — cottons, £17,200 , woollen cloth, 
£64,480 , tanneries, £85,830 , tallow, soap, w'ax-candles, floiii, 
£1,217,800 , oils, £125,360 , distilleiies, £255,780 , iron, £15,390 , 
and machinery, £37, 195 Vaiious petty trades are rapidly develop- 

ing among the peasantiy Shipbuilding is carried on in the Volga 
villages , wooden vessels and implements are made in the north, 
and pottery in several villages j and quite recently the fabrication of 
lead-pencds has been added at Bnturlinovka Veiy many peasants 
have still every year to leave their homes in search of work on the 
Volga and elsewheie An active trade is carried on by the mei- 
chants of the chief towns, — corn, hides, tallow, oils, being exported , 
the merchants of Saiatoff, moreovei, are inteimedianes in the trade 
of south-east Russia with the central provinces The chief ports 
are Saratoff, Tsaritsyn, Kamyshin, and Khvaiynsk 
Saratoff is divided into Iff districts, the chief towns of which and 
their populations in 1882^-616 as follows — Saiatoff (112,430 mhahit- 
ants), Atkarsk (7610), Batashoff (10,090), Kamyshm (14,460), 
Khvafynsk (17,650), Kuznetsk (17,930), Petiovsk (15,020), Ser- 
dohsk (10,360), Tsaritsyn (31,220), and Volsk or Voljsk (34,930) 
The German colony of Sarepta, although without municipal insta- 
tutions, is a lively little town with 5650 inhabitants, which carries 
on an active tiade in mustard, woollen cloth, and various manufac- 
tured wares Dubovka (13,450 mhabitants) derives its importance 

from its traffic mth the Don , the villages Samoitovkain the district 
of Baiashoff and Koioyar in Volsk have each more than 11,000 
inhabitants , Balanda and Arkadak are important grain-maikets 
The district of Saratoff has been inhabited since at least the 
Neohthic Period, its inhabitants of a later epoch have left numerous 
bronze remains m the Tcurgans, hut the question of their ethnological 
position IS stiH unsettled. In the 8th and 9th centuries the half- 
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I nomad Eurtases peopled the terntoiy and recognized the authority 
of the Khazai pimces Whethei the Bui tabes weie the ancestors 
of the Mordvinians — as some ethnologists aie inclined to admit — 
has not yet been determined At the time of the Mongolian inva- 
sion, the Tartars took possession of the territory, and one of their 
settlements around the khan’s palace at Urek, 10 miles from Sara- 
toff, seems to have had some importance, as well as those about 
Tbantsyn and Dubovka The ineuisions of the Crimean Taitars 
devastated the country about the 15th cental y, and after the fall of 
Kazan and Astiakhan the teiiitoiy was annexed to Moscow Sara- 
toff and Tsaritsyn, both protected by forts, arose in the second half 
of the 16th centuiy, but the foiests and deep lavines of the terri- 
tory eontmued loi two centuiies moie to give shelter to numerous 
bands of squatters, Raskolniks, and runaway serfs, who did not 
lecognize the auBioiity of Moscow, they sometimes robbed the 
Cdiavans of boats on the Volga and weie ready to support the msm- 
rections both of Razin and of the impostors of the 18th century. 
Dmitiievsk (now Kamyshin) and Petiovsk were founded about the 
end of the 17th centuiy, and a palisaded wall was erected between 
the Volga and the Don, while othei lines of military posts w’ere 
kept in the north and w'est A special “voisko” of Volga Cossacks 
was founded in 1731, but as they also joined the rebellions they 
weie soon transferied to the Teiek Regular colonization may be 
said to have begun only at the end of the 18th century, when 
Catherine II called back the runaway dissenters, invited German 
colonists, and ordeied hei com tiers to settle heie their serfs, 
depoited fiom central Russia In this way the population of the 
lieutenancy, which extended also along the left bank of the Volga, 
leached 640,000 m 1777 It exceeded one million in 1817 In 
1851 the teiiitory on the left bank of the Volga was transferred to 
the new Samaia government (P A K ) 

SAKATOPF, capital of the above government, situated 
on the right bank of the Yolga, 632 miles by rail to the 
south-east of Moscow, has become one of the most import- 
ant cities of eastern Kussia, and ranks among the very few 
Eussian cities which have more than 100,000 inhabitants 
It IS pictniesquely situated on the side of hills which come 
close down to the Yolga One of these, the Sokotova HiU 
(560 feet) is liable to frequent landslips, which are a con- 
tinual source of danger to the houses of poorer inhabitants 
at its base The teirace on which Saratoff is built being 
intersected by two ravines, the city is divided into three 
parts , the outer two may be considered as suburbs A 
large village, Pokrovskaya, with about 20,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the opposite bank of the Yolga, though in the 
government of Samara, is in reality a suburb of Saratoff. 
Apart from this suburb, Saratoff had in 1882 a population 
of 112,430 (49,660 in 1830, and 69,660 m 1859) It is 
better built than many towns of central Russia Its old 
cathedral (1697) is a veiy plain structure, but the new 
one, completed m 1825, is fine, and has a striking cam- 
panile The theatie and the railway station are also fine 
bmldings The streets are wide and regular, and there are 
several broad squares A new fine-art gallery was erected 
in 1884 by the Russian painter Bogoluboff, who has be- 
queathed to the city his collection of modern pictures and 
of various objects of art A school of drawing and the 
public libiary are in the same building, which has received 
the name of “ Eadistcheff’s Museum” (m memory of Radis- 
tcheff, the author prosecuted by Catherine II.) 

Agriculture and gardening are still the support of a section of 
the population, wto lent land in the neighbourhood of the city 
The cuituie of the sunflower deserves special mention The local 
manufacturing establishments do not keep pace with the rapidly 
increasing trade, and their aggregate production cannot be esti- 
mated at more than £450,000 The distilleries aie fiist in import- 
ance , next come the manufactures of hqueurs (£160,000), floui- 
mills (about £10,000), oil- works (£56,000), and tobacco-factories 
(about £40,000) The city has not only a trade in corn, oil, 
hides, tallow, woollen cloth, wool, fruits, and various raw produce 
exported from Samara, hut also a trade in salt from Ciimea and 
Astrakhan, which is m the hands of the Samara merchants, and in 
iron from the Drals and wooden wares from the upper Volga 
governments Saratoff also supplies south-eastern Russia with 
manufactured articles and grocery wares imported from central 
Russia The traffic of the port was estimated at about 6,700,000 
roubles m 1882 The shallowness of the Volga opposite the town, 
and the immense shoals along its right bank are, however, a great 
drawback Vast sand-banks, which formerly lay above the city, 
have gradually shifted their position, and it is supposed that in a 
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few years Saratoff will be situated on a sboal about 1 mile wide 
In 1882 and 1883 steameis weie compelled to di&cbarge caigoes 
50 miles below Saiatoff or at tlie Pokrovskaya subuib on the left 
bank, — so tkat a biaiicb railway foi conveying tlm caigoes of the 
steameis has now been constiucted south oi the city 

The town of Saratoff was founded at the end of the 16th centuiy, 
on the left bank of the A’'olga, some seven miles above the piescnt 
site, to which it vas lemoved about 1605 The place it now 
occupies (Sarytan, oi Yellow Mountain) has been inhabited fiom a 
lemote antif^inty Although founded foi the maintenance of oidei 
m the Yolga legion, Saiatoff, which was not foitified, was seveial 
tunes pdlaged m the 17th and 18th centimes Eazin took it, and 
Ins followers kept it until 1671, the insmgent Cossacks of the Don 
under Butaviu and Nekiasolf pillaged it in 1708 and Pngatcbeft 
m 1774 Aftei being placed undei Kazan, and latei imdei Astia- 
kbau, it became the chief town of the Saiatoft goveinment in 1797 

SAEATOGA SPEHSTGS, a village of the United States, 
whose mineral wateis, apart from any charm of situation, 
have rendeied it one of the most fashionahle of summer 
resoits It lies in the east of )Saratoga county, New York, 
186 miles by rail north of New York city, on a level 
plateau in the valley of the Hudson, not fai from the 
Junction of this river with the stream discharging from 
Saiatoga Lake The number and size of its hotels (some 
of which are among the largest m the world and can 
accommodate upwards of 1000 guests) and the large 
inflns; of wealthy and fashionable visitors, bringing its 



population up to 30,000, render Saratoga Springs anything 
rather than a “village.” Its resident inhabitants even num- 
bered 8421 itt 1880 and the township contained 10,820. 
There are Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, and 
Eonian Catholic churches, a large town-hall, a high school 
and other educational institutions, a fire department build- 
ing, a chcular railway, and numerous private mansions. 
Congress Park was laid out in 1875-6 In July and 
August the racecourse of the Saratoga Eacing Association 
attracts the best patronage of the American turf 
The Indians seem at an eaily date to have known of the medi- 
cinal virtues of the High Kock Spring, and in 1767 Sir 'William 
Johnson, carried thither by a party of Mohawks, was lestoied to 
health by drinking its waters General Schuyler cut a load through 
the forest from Schuyler ville, and in 1784 erected the first frame 
house in the neighbourhood of the springs Hotels began to be 
built about 1815 New springs have from time to time been 
discoveied, and their number has also been increased by bonng, 
so that now theie are 28 m all They rise in a stratum of Potsdam 
sandstone imdeilain by Laurentian gneiss, &c , and reach the 
surface hy passing through a bed of blue clay All aie charged 
with caiboniG acid gas The follow mg are among the most nota'ble 
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— Congiess Spimgin Congiess Paik, discovered inl792 (ehlonde 
of sodium, bicarbonates of lime and magnesium) , Washmgton or 
Champagne Spring (1806), Columbian Bpiing (1806), Hatlioiii 
Spang (1868) , Pavilion Spnng (1839) , Putnam Spring , Geyser 
Spang (bored m 1870 to a depth of 140 feet and spouting 25 feet 
into the air) , Glacier, spouting spang (boied in 1871 to 300 feet), 
Mat Rock Spang, known as eaily as 1774, but lost, and only 
lecovered m 1SS4 The w atei fiom seveial of the spiings is laigely 
bottled and es-ported The Geysei Spang (1^ miles S "W ) and 
IVhite Sulpliui Spang and Eiiieka Spang (1^- miles E ) aie bej ond 
the limits of the accompanying plan 

SARAWAK, a territory in the north-west of Borneo, 
which, leclaimed from piiacy and baibansm by the eneigy 
of Sir James Beooke (ly v ), w*as converted into an inde- 
pendent and prosperous state With an area estimated at 
from 35,000 to 40,000 squaie miles, it has a population of 
about 250,000 The coast extends fiom Tanjong Datu, 
a piominent cape in 2" 3' N lat,, noithwards to the 
frontier of Brunei in 3° 10' — a distance in a straight line of 
about 280 miles, but, following the sinuosities, about 400 
miles Inland the boundaries towards tbe Dutch teiiitory 
are hypothetically determined by tbe line of wateisbed 
between the streams flowing north-west and those flowing 
east-south-east and south-west, but the fiontiei districts 
are to a considerable extent unexplored Towards the 
coast there are tracts of low alluvial land , and some of 
the rivers reach the sea by deltas out of all proportion to 
the length of their course The surface of the country 
soon, however, begins to rise and to be diversified with 
irregular lulls, sometimes of rounded sandstone, some- 
times of pictmesque and lUgged limestone. The Bongo 
Hills, in the residency of Sarawak, are about 3000 feet 
high, and along the fiontiei, wheie the Seraung Mountains, 
the Khnkong Mountains, the Batang Liipar Mountains, 
&c., are supposed to form more oi less continuous ranges, 
there aie altitudes of from 4000 to 8000 feet In some 
of the limestone mountains there are caves of enormous 
extent (a detailed account will be found m Boyle, Adve}i- 
tures among the DyaliS of Borneo, 1866) The Rejang is 
the largest river in Sardwak Its sources are only 120 oi 
130 miles duectly inland near Mount Lawi, Mount Maiud 
(8000 feet), and Gura Peak , but it flows obliquely south- 
west fob 350 miles, and the piincij)al blanches of its 
delta (the Eyan river and the Rejang proper) embrace 
a territory of 1600 square miles with a coast-line of 60 
miles In their upper course the headwaters have a raiiid 
, descent, and none of them are navigable above Balleh 
where the Rejang is deflected westward by the accession of 
the Balleh river Left-hand tributaries from a low line 
of hills to the south — the Katibas, Nymab, Kauowit, and 
Kajulan rivers — continue to swell the main stream , but 
there are no tributaries of any importance from the right 
hand, the country in that direction being drained directly 
seawards by a number of short rivers — the Oja, Mukah, 
Balinean, Tatau, and Bintulu, — of which the first three rise 
in the Ulat-Bulu Hills (3600 feet) At the apex of the 
Rejang delta lies the village and government of Sibu, and 
at the mouth of the Rejang branch is the important village 
and shipping-port of Rejang Passing over the small river 
basins of the Kalukah and the Saribas we reach the Batang 
Lupar, which ranks next to the Rejang, and is navigable 
for large vessels as far as Lingga, about 30 miles from its 
mouth — the bar having 3|- fathoms water at high tide. 
The value of the navigable portion of the Batang Lupar 
IS, however, greatly lessened by the formidable bores to 
which it is subject , they begin about three days before 
full moon and change, and last about three days, rushing 
up the river with a crest about 6 feet high for a distance 
of 60 miles In several of the other rivers a similar phe- 
nomenon is observed. The broad mouth of the Batang 
Lupar opens in the angle where the coast, which has run 
I nearly north and south from the delta of the Rejang, turns 
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abruptly vveht, and all the riveis -wliich reach the sea 
between this point and Tanjong Datu — the Sadong, the 
Samarahan, the Sarawak (with its tributaries the Senna, 
the Samban, the Poak, <i:c ), the Lundu, are short 

The mineial ^\ealtll of SaraAA’ak is not unniipoitant Gold 
washing has long been earned on in the cciitial rctidencj, though 
not with nioie than modeiate success , and more iceently a fauly 
piolihc gold-held has been opened iii the nLighbomhood ot Maiup, 
on the Batang Lupai, ivlieie tiiLie is a fiouusbing Chinese settle- 
ment Of much gicatei lolue aie the antimoin oies which oeeiu 
moie especially in the distiict of the licailstieains of the Saidwak, 
in the most laiious localities, occasioiiallj' as djbcs i/i sitv, hut 
more frequently in houldeis deep lu the clajey soil, oi peichcd on 
tower-like summits and craggy pinnacles, accessible only by 
laddeis Those iicli deposits have, hoi\ even, been laigelj exhausted, 
and no new ones have been discoveied in other jiaits of the teiii- 
tory, so that the Borneo Company (uhiehlias the monopoly of this 
and other minerals in the country) has been tempted to elect local 
furnaces to leduce the pooler qualities of oie and the lefuse of the 
mines to legulus ou the spot A deposit of einnabai uas dis- 
coveiecl by Mi Helms in 1SG7, at Tegoia, at the foot of the Bongo 
Mountains, but no othei occuiience ot this ore of quicksilver in the 
teriitoiy has yet been leported In 1S76 quicksilver was expoited 
to the value of 108,050 doUais, and in 1879 to 76,620 Coal has 
been ivoiked foi many years at the government mines of Smunjun, 
on the banks of a iight-hand afluent of the Sadong , and theie 
IS known to exist at Sdantek up the Lingga iiver (a left-hand 
affluent of the Batang Lupai) a very extensive coal-field, nhose 
pioducts, still intact, could be bi ought down for shipment at 
Lingga by a i ail way of some 18 miles in length Diamonds aie 
occasionally found, and coppei, manganese, and plumbago have 
been discovered, hut not in paying quantities 

Like the lest of Borneo, Saiawak is laigely covered vith foiest 
and jungle The bilian or ironwood is not only used locally but 
exported, especially fiom the Batang Lupar distiict, to Chma, 
wlieie it IS highly valued as a house-hmldiug and furniture tiinher 
Gutta-percha, india-nihber {gutta-sxi&ic), and buds' nests aie also 
exported, but in diminishing quantities , and their place is being 
taken by gambler and pepper, the cultivation of which v as mtio- 
duced by the lajah Gambiei figmed at 20,461 piculs in the 
exports of 1881 and at 22,432 in 1884, and pepper at 28,807 
piculs m 1881 and 43,490 iii 1884 The teuitory of Sarawak is 
said to furnish moi e than half the sago pi oduce of the woild, and 
most of it is giown on the marshy banks of the Oya, Mukah, and 
other rivers of the noitbern residency of Saiavak to the distance of 
about 20 miles inland The total value of the exports of Sarawak 
in 1884 was 1,145,248 dollais (1,071,528 fiom Euching), that of 
the impoits 1,083,255 dollais jS^atuna and Dutch vessels are the 
most numerous in the shipping returns 

The government is an absolute monarchy — the present lajah 
being the nephew of Sir James Biooke The laiah is assisted hy a 
supieme council of six, consisting of two chief Eiuopean lesidents 
and four natives, nominated by himself, theie is also a geneial 
council of fifty, which meets once eveiy three yeais or oftener if 
required Toi administrative pmposes the eountiy is divided into 
eight distiicts corresponding to the number of principal nvei 
basins Thiee cluef distiicts aie presided over by European officers 
The military force — some 250 men — ^is under the contiol of an 
English commandant Theie is also a small police foice, and the 
Government possesses a few small steam vessels The civil sei vice is 
regularly organized, with pensions, kc The i evenne is in a satisfac- 
tory state, showung 64,899 dollais to the good in the peiiod between 
1876 and 1884 In 1884 the revenue was 276,269 dollars and the 
expenditure 289,291 Eoman Catholics and Protestants both have 
missions m Sarawak , and the English bishop of Swgapoie and 
Lahnan is also styled bishop of Saraivak The population consists 
of Malays, Chinese, Land Dyaks, Sea Dyaks, and Milanows “ With- 
out the Chinaman,” says the rajah {Pall Mall Gazette, 19th Septem- 
ber, 1883) “we can do nothing ” When not allowed to form, secret 
societies he is easily governed, and this he is forbidden to do on pain 
of death. The Dyaks within the territory have given up head- 
hunting The Milanows, who live in the noitbern districts, have 
adopted the Malay dress and in many cases have become Moham- 
medans, th^ are a ^uiet, contented, and lahoiious people Slavery 
still prevails in Sarawak, but arrangements are made for its entire 
abolition in 1888 Kuching, the capital of Sarawak, on the Sarawak 
river, is a place of 12,000 inhabitants and is steadily growing 

S'lstory — In 1839-40 Sardwak, the most southern province of the 
sultanate of Brunei, was in rebellion against the tyranny of the 
governor, Pangeran Makota, and Muda Haasim had been sent to 
restore order The insurgents held out at Bahdat or Bhdah foit 
in the Siniawan district, and there James Brooke fu*st took part in 
the affiaus of the territory By his assistance the insurrection was 
suppressed, and on September 24th he was appointed chief of Sara- 
w&. In 1848 Captam Keppel and Mr Brooke expelled the pirates 
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fiom the Saiibas iiiei and m 1844 they defeated those on the 
Batang Lujiai, to uhom Makota had attached himself In 1849 
another seieie blow uas stiuck by the destruction of Siiib SahiB’s 
foit at I’atu&an The Chinese, uho had begun to settle iii the 
country about 1850 (at Bau, Bidi, kc ), made a violent attempt 
to massacre the English and seize the goveininent but they weie 
]nomptly and scvmidy ciushed aftei they had done havoc at 
Kuching During Sir James Bioohe’s absence in England (1S57- 
IjCOjliis nephciv Captain J Johnson (who had tal cu the name 
Biooke, and is geueiallj called Cajitam Biooke) was left in duthoi- 
ity , but a quaiid afteiwaids ensued and Sir James Biooke was in 
1868 succeeded by Chailes Johnson (or Biooke), a joiingei nephew 
The independence of Saiawak had been recognized aftei much 
eontioveisy by England in 1863 and iireviously by the United 
States 

See Chailes Ciooke, Ten Yeais in Saiauak, 16G6 , GeitiVfle L Jacob, 'Hie Ilaja 
of &aiaiial, 1&76 , Spcnsci St Julin, Litem the FuicAs of the Fai L'ui>t,18(>2, 
And. Zije of kii James li/oole, IST'J, lldim, Pioiiteiiiifj m the Far TtoGlSSJ, 
“Xotes on Saiiiw tk,” in /’IOC Fmij Oeurjr .Soc , ISSl, tiy W 31 Ciockci 

SATcDANAPALUS was, according to the account of 
Cte&ias (preserved by Diodoius, 23 sq ), the last king of 
iJmeveii, and he i& described in terms that have made his 
name proverbial as the type of splendid and luxuiious 
effeminacy Ctesias’s stoiy cannot he called histoiical, 
but the name Sardanapalus seems to he a coiiuption of 
Assuibanipal (see vol m p 188) 

^XP\J}T^l^\Clvyea 2 >ilchardus) SeePiLCHARD Another 
of the Ghipeidss {G sconibnna) is the “ oil-sardine of the 
eastern coast of the Indian Peninsula. 

SAKDINIA (Ital Satdegna, Fr Smdmgne, >Span 
Getdeiia, called by the ancient Greeks ’I;^vo9cra, from a 
fancied lesemhlance to the print of a foot), an island in the 
Mediterianean, about 140 miles from the west coast of 
Italy, of which kingdom it forms a pait It is separated 
from the island of Corsica by the Strait of Poiiifacio, 
which is about 7 1 miles wide, and only about 50 fathoms 
deep Sardinia lies between 8° 4' and 9° 49' E long, 
and extends from 38° 55' to 41° 16' FT lat The length 
from Cape Teulada in the south-west to Cape Longo Sardo 
in the north is about 160 miles, the breadth from Cape 
Comino to Cape Caccia about 68 miles The area of the 
island IS 9187 square miles, — that of the department (eo?n- 
pa7tvmento), including the small islands adjacent, being 
9294 squaie miles It ranks sixth in point of size among 
the islands of Europe, coming next aftei Sicily 

The greater part of the island is mountainous, especially 
in the east, wheie the mountains stretch almost continu- 
ously from north to south, and advance close up to the 
coast The elevations, however, are not so high as in the 
sister island of Corsica The culminatmg point is Monte 
Gennargentu, which rises, about 22 miles fiom the east 
coast, almost exactly on the parallel of 40° N., to the 
height of 6250 feet, and is consequently little more than 
two-thirds of the height of the chief peaks of Corsica. 
On the east side the pirincipal breach in the contmuity of 
the mountams occurs in the north, where a narrow valley 
opening to the east at the Gulf of Terranova cuts off the 
mountains of Limpara in the extreme noith-east. The 
western half of the island has more level land The pim- 
cipal plain, that of the Campidano, stretches from south- 
east to north-west, between the Gulf of Cagliari and that 
of Oristano, and nowhere attains a greater elevation than 
250 feet At both ends it sinks to a much lower level, 
and has a number of shallow lagoons encroaching on it 
from the sea. In the corner of the island situated to the 
south-west of the Campidano there are two small isolated 
mountams rising to the height of from 3000 to 4000 feet, 
which are of impo'rtance as containing the chief mineral 
wealth of the island A small valley runs between them 
from the southern end of the Campidano to Iglesias, the 
mining centre of Sardima ISTorth of the Gulf ^ of Oristano 
mountams again appear The extinct volcano of Monte 
Ferru there rises to the height of 4400 feet, and the 
streams of basalt which have 'issued from it in former 
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ages form the ndge oi saddle, about 2000 feet high, con- 
necting this mountain with the highland area on the east 
Still further north a trachytic plateau, intersected by 
numerous deep iivei valleys, occupies a considerable tract, 
advancing up to the plain of Sassaii on the north coast 



The rivers are numerous but short. The principal is 
the Oristaiio, which enters the gulf of the same name on 
the west coast 

Geologically the island is composed mainly of granite 
and other crystalline rocks Granite predominates espe- 
cially in the east, and the mountains of that part of the 
island were apparently at one time continuous with the 
similaily constituted mountains of Corsica Granitic 
spurs likewise extend to the south-west, and appear in the 
capes of Spartxvento and Teulada Altogether this rock 
is estimated to cover one-half of the entire surface. In 
the west of the island the principal crystalhne rocks are 
porphyritic in structure, sedimentary deposits are com- 
paratively unimportant, and such as are present are mainly 
either of very ancient or of recent geological date Silurian 
formations attain their most considerable development in 
the south-west round Iglesias, where there occurred the 
contemporaneous porphyritic outpourings containing the 
most numerous mineral vems of the island Between the 
deposits of Silurian and those of Cretaceous times there 
are none of any consequence except a few patches of 
Devonian round the slopes of Gennargento, interesting as 
containing some beds of true coal The members of the 
Cretaceous system occupy considerable tracts in the south- 
west, east (round the Gulf of Orosei), and north-west (in 
the mountains of Nurra), and a smaller area in the south- 
west (in the island of San Antioco). Tertiary formations 
are still more largely developed They cover the whole 
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plain of the Campidano, the west coast opposite the island 
of San Antioco, and the narrow valley in the north-east 
alieady mentioned The basalts of Monte Ferru are also 
of Tertiaiy date, and it does not appear to have been till 
I that epoch that Sardinia foimed a single island 

In variety of mineral wealth the southern half of 
Sardinia is the richest province of Italy, and it stands 
second in the annual value of its mineial pioducts The 
chief mineials are sulphates of lead moie or less argenti- 
ferous (galena), sulphates and silicates ot zinc, ordinary 
non pyrites, sulphates of iron and copper, of antimony, 
and of aisenic, besides cobalt, nickel, and silver The coal 
on the flanks of Gennargentu is of good enough quality to 
furnish a valuable fuel, and is found m sufficiently thick 
seams to be workable if only the means of transport were 
present, hut its situation is such as to render it of no 
economical impoitance In the Teitiary deposits of the 
south-west theie aie some veins of manganese ore, and 
also some beds of lignite which aie worked as a source of 
fuel for local use The mineral wealth of Saidinia was 
known in ancient times, and mines were worked both by 
the Carthaginians and the Komans During the Middle 
Ages they weie for the most part neglected, but the 
industiy was revived in modern times, and has been greatly 
developed in recent years Upwards of 70 mines have 
now been opened, most of them in the district of which 
Iglesias IS the centre, hut a few near the southern part of 
the east coast, where Muravera is the chief town The 
mines are mostly of argentiferous lead, silver, zinc, and 
non The oies are mainly exported in the raw state, only 
the inferior sorts being smelted in the island Among 
other mineral products are building stones (granite, 
marble, &c ), alabaster, and salt 

The climate of Sardinia is similar to that of the rest of 
the Mediterianean region, and the southern half of the 
island shaies in the neatly rainless summers characteristic 
of the southern portions of the Mediterranean peninsulas 
At Cagliari there aie on an aveiage only seven days on 
which ram falls during June, July, and August Through- 
out the island these months are the driest in the year, and 
hence vegetation on the lower ground at least is generally 
at a standstill during that period, and shrubs with broad 
leathery leaves fitted to withstand the drought (the so- 
called magms) are as characteristic here as in Corsica and 
on the mainland Winter is the rainiest season of the 
year , but the heat and drought of summer (mean tempera- 
ture 95° D ) make that the most unpleasant of the seasons, 
while in the low grounds the prevalence of malaria renders 
it a most unhealthy one, especially for visitors. Autumn, 
which IS prolonged into December, is the most agreeable 
season , there is then neither heat nor cold, nor mist nor 
fever, and at that period birds of passage begin to immi- 
grate m large numbers 

The agncultural products of the island are greatly mferioi to 
what might be expected in view of the natural fertility of the 
soil Two causes are assigned foi this The first is the minute 
subdivision of the land, which, as in Corsica, is carried to such 
an extent that where an owner has as much as 100 acies his 
loperty IS divided into 25 oi 30 lots surrounded by parcels of land 
elonging to othei owners In such circumstances it is neithei 
possible to apply adequate capital to the cultivation of the ground, 
nor for the owners to acquire the requisite capital The second 
cause is the malaria which renders certain districts possessed of a 
fertile soil quite uninhabitable , and this second cause can be 
remedied only when a lemedy has been found for the first, for, as 
the malaria IS undoubtedly one cause of diminished cultivation, it is 
equally ceitain that want of cultivation is one of the causes of the 
malaria In ancient times Sardinia was one of the granaries of 
Eome , now cereals take a comparatively unimportant place among 
the exports, and this export is balanced by a considerable import 
of the same commodity The chief products of agriculture are 
wheat, barley, and beans, the last furnishing an important element 
of the food of the people. Olives run wild in many places, and 
are grown in sufficient abundance to meet the local demand. 
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Almouds, oranges and citrons are also largely cultivated, and the 
oranges of San Yito, near l^Iuravera, and of ililis, a feiv miles to 
the north oi Oristaiio, aie noted for then excellence , the white 
wines of the hanks of the Oiistano are of good repute , and among 
othei products of the island aie mulberries, tobacco, madder, and 
hemp Forests of oak, coik-oak, firs, and pines, though gitatlv 
reduced in extent, still cover, it is said, about one-fatth of the 
surface The rearing of live-stock leceives moie attention than 
agriculture proper ITo artificial pastuie-grasses are grown, but 
the natural pastures beside the numerous livers yield abundance 
of food, except during the dry season, when the horses, asses, 
cattle, sheep, and goats liave to content theinsehes with stiaw, 
some dried beans, and a little bailey Hilost attention is bestowed 
on hoiaes At one time the Sardinian Goveinmciit endtavomed 
to keep a stud on the island for rearing horses for the Pied- 
montese cavalry, but the persons employed (natives of the main- 
land) were unable to withstand the malaiia Tlieie aie some 
large private establishments for the rearing of horses, however, 
and the tending of live-stock generally forms so important a pait 
of the occupations of the people that animals lank next after 
minerals among the expoits of the island Of the wild animals, 
the wild sheep known as the miisimon, or Emopean miifflon, 
formerly an inhabitant of all the mountains of the Mediteiianean 
peninsulas and islands, and now’ confined to Saiditiia and Coisica, 
is the most inteiesting Among the noxious animals aiescoipions 
and taiantulas 

The lagoons near the coast on the south and west abound in 
mullets, eels, mussels, and eiabs, which are caught in great 
numbers by the natives, while the fisheries round Sardinia, as round 
Corsica, are in the hands of Italians from the mainland The 
anchovy, saidine, and coial fisheries aie all lucratiie The coial 
IS said to be ot excellent quality, and is exported to the maikets 
of Genoa and ilaiseilles 

The external commerce of the island has nearly trebled itself in 
the twenty-five years 1856-81, the imports and expoits each amount- 
ing in the latter year to about £1,500, 000 (about £2, 4s per head of 
population) This increase is chiefly owing to the develojmient of 
the mining industry, ores making up neaily one- thud of the total 
value of the exports Live animals make up about a fourth ot the 
total value, and cereals, which come next in ordei, about one- 
seventh The chief imports are cotton and other manufactures and 
colonial products The inland trade has been gieatly promoted 
within the last fifty yeais by the eonsti notion ot roads and 
railways Before 1828 theio weie no roads at all in the island , 
the tracks which existed could be traversed only on foot or on 
horseback But upwards of 1500 miles of national and provincial 
loads, all well made and well kept, have since then been con- 
structed Of railways, intiodiiced since 1S70, theie are now 265 
miles in all (equal to about 1 mile of raihvay for eveiy 34 square 
miles of surface) 

For administrative purposes Sardinia, like the rest of Italy, is 
divided into provinces and cucles [circonclaru) The following 
table gives the names of these divisions with the population accoid- 
ing to the last census (end of 1881) — 


Circles 

Communes 

Population 

Ciiclas 

Communes 

Population 

Cagliaii 

79 

l.'3,336 

Sassaii 

24 

88,312 

Iglesias 

24 

77,373 

Algliero 

20 

43,624 

Lanusti 

48 

64,816 

Kuoio 

03 

60,794 

Oiistano 

106 

125,110 

Ozieii 

fempio 

21 

41,193 

Prey Cagliari 

257 






t 

420,035 j 

Piov Sassaii 

107 

261,367 


The whole population of the department is thus 682,002, equal 
to about 74 to the square mile, Sardinia being the least populous 
of all the great divisions of the kingdom, ut which the average 
density is 255 to the square mile The population is, howevei, 
increasing at a lather more rapid rate than on the mainland 
Between 1871 and 1881 it incieased by about 46,000, oi 7 18 pei 
cent , while the average rate of increase throughout the kingdom 
was only 6 16 per cent 

The inhabitants of Sardinia aie a hardy race, of about middle 
height, and of daik complexion They ai e little accustomed to hai d 
work, hut this is one of the consequences of the backward state of 
their civilization and of the impediments already indicated to the 
development of the resources of the island Education, as in 
many other parts of Italy, is very far behind, notwnthstanding the 
law which makes elementary education compulsory , hut here, as 
throughout the kingdom, it is rapidly extending In 1880-81 
only 37,197 children, or less than oiie-eighteenth of the popula- 
tion, were in attendance at the elementary schools, hut this 
number was double what it had been in 1861-62 At Cagliari 
there is a univeisity, attended by from 300 to 400 students 

The people are lively in their disposition, fond of music and 
poetry, remarkably hospitable, and strong in their family attach- 
ments. 'With this last trait, however, is connected the chief blot 
on their character — their addiction to the practice of the veiidetta, 
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which prevads here as in Corsica, and according to which an 
outrage on one’s honoiii is w iped out in blood, and the cause ot 
one memhei of a famdy is taken up by tlie rest, so that the death 
ot one victim leads to the sacrifice of many others But the 
practice is said to be becoming eveiy day more rare, and nevei to 
he lesorted to except in case ot seiious ottence 

The capital ot tlie island is Cagliari, but Sassari in the north 
has an equally large xiopulation (about 34,000) The other chief 
towns are Tempio, Algheio, Iglcsias, and Oristano Cagliari, 
Alghero, and Gas tel Saido are foi titled 

'llie antiquities of the island aie numerous and of peculiar 
interest The most remarkable of these aie the monuments called 
diiiliMjs (vaiiously spelled also iiuiagke, nuiagJii, kc ), of which 
tlieie are upwards ot 3000 scattered over the island They are 
lound structuies having the form of tiuncated cones, and are 
geneially built of the haidest mateimls the island supplies (granite, 
basalt, trachyte, limestone, &e ) The stone is roughly hewn into 
large blocks, which aie laid in legulax horizontal courses but not 
cemented The blocks m the lowei courses are sometimes moie 
than thiee feet in length Entrance is obtained by a very low 
ojiening at the base to an inner cliambei , and, when there are two 
01 , as in some cases, thiee stones, these are connected by means of 
a spiial staiicase The oiigin and use of these stiuctures are both 
matteis of speculation The lanty of human remains in them is 
against the idea that they were used as tombs, while the absence 
ot any relics iiertainmg to a leligioiis ceiemonial is equally adverse 
to the sujiposition that they weio used as temples Next to the 
nmhags the most interesting of the lemams ot antiquity are the 
so-called tombs of the giants, which appeal to have been actually 
used as places of buiial, although, as tlie name given to them indi- 
cates, then dimensions aie greatly in excess of those of the human 
body Besides these there are tombs the structnie of which leads 
to the belief that they must be lehcs of an Egyptian colony. 

History — According to Pi of Crespi, of the university of 
Cagliaii, the tombs ]ust referred to aie not the only signs of an 
eaily Egyptian settlement in the island of Sardinia Yaiioiis 
remains are said to prove beyond doubt that Egyptians must have 
founded at least two colonies in very remote times — one at the 
ancient towm of Than us on the small peninsula of San Marco at 
the northern extremity of the Gulf of Oiistano, and the other at 
Caialis, the present Cagliari But even before the Egyptians 
Piof Ciesjn believes that the Phceiiicians had established a colony 
on the small island of San Antioco, and had built there the town 
of Sulcis, the luiiis of which aie still to be seen near the town of 
San Antioco Of Phcenicians and Egj’ptians, how’ever, there aie 
no tiustw'orthy historical leeorcls, and the first settlers whose arrival 
IS historically acci edited weio the Carthaginians, who succeeded 
in making themselves masters of the island under Plasdrubal in 
612 B c The island lemained m Caithaginian hands for upwards 
of tw’o hundred and seventy years, and then passed into those of the 
Eoniaiis, who took advantage of the war in w’hich Carthage was 
involved with her meicenaiy tioops after the close of the First 
Punic War to seize the island (238 B c.) Thenceforward the 
island lemamed in possession of the Eomans till near the fall of 
the empire of the West, when Sardinia also began to suffer from 
the lavages of the northern hordes by which Italy was at that 
time oveirutt and the empiie of tbe West overthrown About 
the middle of the 5th century the island was occupied by the 
Vandals under Genseric, but in the first half of the following 
centiuy these weie expelled by Belisaims Very soon aftei, 
howevei, Goths succeeded the Vandals, and after these had in 
then turn been diiven out by Narses the natives managed to 
expel the Romans and to acbieve their independence (665) The 
Saidinians theieiipon elected the leader in the revolt against Rome 
king of the island, and by him the island was divided into the 
tom grand-judicatnies of Cagliaii, Aihorea, Torres, and Gallura 
The giand-justices oi luleis of these foni divisions continued to 
retain a considerable amount of pow’er dming a large part of the 
Middle Ages But fiom the early pait of the 8th century down 
to the middle of the 11th their mtinence w'as greatly impaired by 
repeated inioads of the Saracens, who landed now on one coast now 
on another , and kept the inhabitants in a constant state of alarm 
This state of matters was at last put an end to by the Genoese and 
Pisans, who, acting under the sanction of the pope, despatched a 
fleet against that of the Saracens A battle ensued in the Bay 
of Cagliari , the Saracens were completely defeated, and the allies 
landed on the island (1050) V ery soon the Pisans adroitly managed 
to nd tliemselies of the Genoese, and to gam x‘>ossession of almost 
the entire island, deposing the grand-jnstices of Cagliari, Torres, and 
Gallura With the Pisans the greater part of the island remained 
till 1325, when the pope gave Sardinia to the king of Aragon, who 
combined with the giand-jnstice ot Aihorea to drive out the former 
ruleis But, this being accomplished, war soon broke out between 
the two, and numerous successes were gained by the grand-jnshce 
Marian IV and his daughter Eleonora acting as regent on behalf 
of her son Marian V , a minor The Aragonese seemed to he on 
the point of bemg driven out of the lalancL when Eleonora died of 
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the plague (1403), and soon aftei the whole island became an 
Aragonese (after the uiuoii of the crowns of Aiagon and Castile a 
Spanish) piovmco It lemanied Spanish till the tieaty of Utiecht 
in 1713, when it was ceded to the house of Austin, by which in 
1720 it was handed over to Tictoi Amadeus II , duke of Sa\oy, in 
exchange for the island of Sicily Shoitly bcfoie tlie date of* this 
acipusition the duke of Savoy (see Sv.yot) had had the title of 
king confeired upon him, and wlien the cession of Saidinia took 
place the title was changed to that of king of Saidinia With this 
kingdom the island ullinutely hLcanie mciged in the kingdom of 
Italy 

See La ''laimora, Voyage en Saidatmie (Pans, 2tl ed , 1S37-57), Roissard de 
liellot, L<i Sill (Id/giii. a lol iFoi-beau (Pans, l&s4) , Eobeit Tennant, Saiuima and 
tts /if oune, (Loiul , 1S3P (O G C) 

SARDIS (g! SdpScis), the capital of the kingdom of 
Lvclia, the .seat of & coAventus nncler the Doman empiie, 
and the rnetiopolis of the piovince Lydia in latei Iloiiian 
and B/zantmo times, was situated in the middle Herrnus 
valley, at the foot of Mount Tmolus, a steep and lofty spur 
of which foimed the cdadel It was about 20 stadia (2^ 
miles) south of the Heimus The earhest reference to 
Sardis IS in the Pers® of iEsehylus (472 b c ) , in the 
Iliad the name Hyde seems to be given to the city of the 
Mssonian (i e , Lydian) chiefs, and m later times Hyde was 
said to be the older name of Sardis, or the name of ita 
citadel It IS, however, more probable that Sardis was 
not the original capital of the Mteonians, but that it be- 
came so amid the changes whicli pioduced a poweiful 
Lydian empire in the 8th century b c The city, but not 
the citadel, was clestioyed by the Cimmeiians in the 7th 
century, by the Athenians in the 6 th, and by Antiochus 
the Great in the 3d centuiy, once at least, under the 
emperor Tiberius, it was destroyed by an eartbcpiake , 
but it was always lebailt, and continued to be one of the 
great cities of western Asia Minor till the later Byzantine 
time Its importance wms due, fiist to its militaiy 
stieugth, secondly to its situation on an iropoitant high- 
way leading fioni the in tenor to the ^‘Egean coast, and 
thndly to its commanding the wide and feitile plain of the 
Hermits The early Lydian kingdom was far advanced in 
the industrial arts (see Lydia), and Saidis was the chief 
seat of its manufactures The most important of these 
trades was the manufactiue and dyeing of delicate woollen 
stuffs and carpets The statement that the little stream 
Pactolns which flowed through the market-place rolled 
over golden sands is probably little more than a metaphor, 
due to the wealth of the city to which the Greeks of the 
6th century bc resoited for supplies of gold, but trade 
and the practical organization of commerce were the leal 
sources of this w'ealth After Constantinople became the 
capital of the East a new road system grew up connecting 
the piovinces with the capital Saidis then lay rather 
apart from the great lines of communication and lost some 
>o£ its importance It still, however, retained its titular 
supremacy, and continued to bo the seat of the metio- 
politan bishop of the province It is enumeiated as third, 
after Ephesus and Smyrna, in the list of cities of the 
Thracesian theina given by Constantine Porphyrogeiiitiis 
in the 10th century ; but ni the actual histoiy of the next 
four centuries it plays a part very inferior to Magnesia 
ad Sipylum and Philadelphia, which have to the present 
day retained their pre-eminence in the district The 
Hermns valley began to suffer from the inroads of the 
Seljuk Turks about the end of the 11th century, but the 
successes of the Greek general Philocales in 1118 relieved 
the distuct for the time, and the ability of the Comneni, 
togethei with the gradual decay of the Seljuk power, re- 
tained it in the Byzantine dominions The country round 
Sardis was frequently ravaged both by Christians and by 
Greeks dining the 13th century Soon after 1301 the 
Seljuk emus overran the whole of the Herrnus and Cayster 
valleys, and a fort on the citadel of Sardis was handed over 
to them by treaty Einally in 1390 Philadelphia, which 
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had for some time been an independent Christian city, 
snnendered to Sultan Bayazid’s mixed army of Ottoman 
Tmks and Byzantine Christians, and the Seljuk power in 
the Hei inns \ alloy was ineiged in the Ottoman empire 
The latest reference to the city of Saidis relates its capture 
(and probable destiuction) by Timur in 1402 Its site is 
now absolutely deserted, except that a tiny village, Sart, 
merely a few huts inhabited by semi-nomadic Yuruks, exists 
beside the Pactolus, and that there is a station of the Smyrna 
and Cassaba Railway a mile north of the principal rums 

The rums of Saidis, so far as they aie now visible, aie chiefly of 
the Eoman time, but piobably few ancient sites would moie 
iichly lewaid the excavatoi with lemains ot all peiiods fiom 
the eaily jae-Helleiiic time downwards On the banks of the Pac- 
tolus two columns of a temide of the Gieek peiiod, piobably the 
gieat temple of Cybele, aic still standing Moie than one attempt 
to excavate this temj.le, the last by Mr G Dennis in 1882, have 
been made and pieinatinely brought to an end by lack of funds 
The neciopolis of the old Ljdian city, a vast senes of mounds, 
some of eiioimoiis size, lies on the noith side of the Heimus, foiii 
or five miles fiom Saidis, a little south of the sacied lake Coloe , 
heie the Mieoinan chiefs, sons, accoiding to Horaei, of the lake, 
weiG biought to sleep beside then mothei The senes of mounds 
is now called Bin Tope (Thousand Mounds) Seveial of them 
have been opened by modem excavators, but in eveiy case it 
was found that tieasuie-seekeis of an earliei time had lemoved 
any aiticles of value that had been deposited in the sepulchial 
chamheis, 

SARDONYX, a name applied to those varieties of 
onyx, or stratified chalcedony, which exhibit white layers 
alternating with others of led or brown colour The 
brown chalcedony is known to modern mineralogists as 
sa> d and the i ed as m? nelinn The simplest and commonest 
type of saidonyx contains two stiata, — a thin layer of 
white chalcedony resting upon aground of eithei cainelian 
01 said, but the sardonyx of ancient waters generally 
presented three layers — a superficial stiatum of led, an 
intermediate band of white, and a base of dark blown 
chalcedony The saidonyx has always been a favoiiiite 
stone vnth the camfeo-engravei, and the finest works have 
usually been executed on stones of five strata Such, for 
instance, is the famous Carpegna cameo, in the Vatican, 
lepiesentmg the tiiumph of Bacchus and Ceres, and le- 
puted to be the largest wmik of its kind ever executed 
(16 inches by 12) When the component layers of a 
saidonyx are of fine colour and sharply defined, the stone 
is known in tiade as an “Oriental sardonyx” — a term 
which IS used without leference to the geographical source 
whence the stone is obtained. A famous ancient locality 
for sard was in Babylonia, and the name of the stone 
appears to be connected with the Persian word med^ 
“yellowish led,” in allusion to the colour of the sard. 
Pliny, relying on a superficial resemblance, derives the 
name from SarcRs, lepnted to be its original locality The 
sardonyx is frequently stained, or at least its colour 
hoightened, by chemical processes Imitations are fabri- 
cated by cementing two oi thiee layers of chalcedony 
together, and so building up a sardonyx, while baser 
counterfeits are formed simply of paste See Onyx, vol 
xvii p 776 

SARGASSO SEA. See Atlantic, vol in pp. 20, 26 
SARGON, king of Assyria, 722-706 bo (Isa. xx 1). 
See Babylonia, vol iii, p 187, and Iseael, vol xiii p 
412 sq 

SARI See MazandaeAn 

SARMATIANS {%avpoiJ.dTai, %vp/xdTai, Sarmatse) In 
the time of Herodotus (iv. 110-117) the steppes between 
the Don and the Caspian were inhabited by the Sauromate, 
a nomadic horse-riding people, whose women rode, hunted, 
and took part in battle like the men, so that legend (pre- 
sumably the legend of the Greek colonists on the Black 
Sea) represented the race as descendants of the Amazons 
by Scythian fathers. It is recounted both by Herodotus 
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and by Hippocrates {Be Aer ^ 17) that no maiden was 
allowed to marry till she had vslain a foe (or three foe-^), 
after which she laid aside her masculine habits The 
Scythians, we are told, called the Amazon^ Olop-ara, wmch 
seems to be an Iranian name and to mean “ lords of nun,' 
and it IS reasonable to think that the -word was applied to 
the Sarmatian viragos by the Scythians, who themselves 
kept women in great subjection, and thus expie&sed then 
surprise at the dominating position of the female sex 
among their neighbours beyond the Don But in spite 
of the difference of their customs in this i>oiiit Scjthians 
and Sarmatians spoke almost the same language (Heiod 
IV 117), and, whatever difficulty still remains as to the 
race of the Scythians, their language and religion are now 
generally held to have been of Iranian chaiactei (see 
Soythia) That the Saimatians, at least, weie of Median 
origin is the espiess opinion of Diodorus (ii. 43) and Pliny 
From their seats east of the Danube the Sarmatians at 
a later date moved westwaid into the lands formerly 
Scythian, one branch, the “ transplanted ’ lazyges (I /lera- 
vaa-raL) being settled between the Danube and the Theiss 
at the time of the Dacian wars of Pioine, while other 
Sarmatian tribes, such as the hlaitse on the eastern shoies 
of Lake iM^otis and the Eoxolani between the Don and 
the Dnieper, langed over the steppes of southern Eussia 
The country of Sarmatia, however, as that term is used for 
example by Ptolemy, means much moie than the lands of 
the Sarmatians, comprising all the eastern Euiopean plain 
from the Vistula and the Dniester to the Volga, whether 
inhabited by nomad Sarmatians, by agiicultural Slavs and 
Letts, or even by Finns This Sarmatia was arbitiaiily 
divided into an Asiatic and a European part, east and west 
of the Don respectively 

SARIsTO, a city of Italy, in the province of Salerno, 
30 miles east of Haples by rail, lies at the foot of the 
Apennines near the souices of the Sarno, a stream con- 
nected by canal with Pompeii and the sea Besides the 
cathedral, a basilica erected in 1625 at some distance from 
the city, Sarno has several interesting churches and the 
rums of a medimval castle Paper, cotton, silk, linen, and 
hemp are manufactured The population of the town in 
1881 was 11,445 Previous to its incorporation with the 
domains of the crown of Naples, Sarno gave its name to a 
countship held in succession by the Orsini, Cappola, 
Suttavilla, and Colonna families 

SARPI, PiETEO (1552-1623), was bom at Venice, 
August 14, 1553, and was the son of a small trader, who 
left him an orphan at an early age Quiet, seiious, 
devoted to study, endowed with great tenacity of applica- 
tion and a prodigious memory, the boy seemed born for a 
monastic life, and, notwithstanding the opposition of his 
relatives, entered the order of the Servi di Maria, a minor 
Augustmian congregation of Florentine origin, at the age 
of thirteen He assumed the name of Paolo, by which, 
with the epithet Servita^ he was always known to his con- 
temporaries In 1570 he sustained no fewer than three 
hundred and eighteen theses at a disputation in Mantua, 
with such applause that the duke attached the youthful 
divine to his service by making him court theologian 
Sarpi spent four years at Mantua, applying himself with 
the utmost zeal to mathematics and the Oriental languages 
He there made the acquaintance of Olivo, formerly secre- 
tary to a papal legate at the council of Trent, from whom 
he learned much that he subsequently introduced into his 
History After leaving Mantua for some unexplained 
reason, he repaired to Milan, where he enjoyed the pro- 
tection of Cardinal Borromeo, another authority in the 
council, but was soon transferred by his superiors to 
Venice, as professor of philosophy at the Servite convent. 
In 1579 he was sent to Kome on business connected with 
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the reform of his ordei, which occupied him several years, 
and brought him into intimate relations with three 
successive popes, as well as the grand inquisitor and other 
persons of influence. The impression which the papal 
court made upon him may be collected from his sub- 
bequent histoiy Having successfully teiminated the 
affairs entrusted to him, he returned to Venice in 1588, 
and passed the next seventeen years, in quiet study, 
occasionally interrupted by the part he was compelled to 
take in the internal disputes of his community In 1601 
he was recommended by the Venetian senate for the small 
bishopric of Caoile, but the papal nuncio, who wished to 
obtain it for a protege of Ins own, infoimed the pope 
that .Sarpi denied the immortality of the soul, and had 
controverted the author ity of Aristotle An attempt to 
piocuie another small bishopric in the followung year also 
failed, Clement VIII professing to have taken umbrage 
at Sarpi’s extensive coirespondence with learned heretics, 
but more probably determined to thwart the desires of the 
liberal ruleis of Venice The sense of injury, no doubt, 
contiibuted to exasperate Sarpfls feelings towards the 
court of Rome, but a man whose master passions were 
freedom of thought and love of country could not have 
played any other part than he did m the great contest 
which was impending For the time, however, he 
tranquilly pursued Ins studies, WTitmg those notes on 
Vieta which establish his proficiency in mathematics, and 
a metaphysical treatise now lost, which, if Foscarini’s 
account of it may be rehed upon, anticipated the sensa- 
tionalism of Locke His anatomical pursuits probably 
date from a somewhat earlier period They illustrate his 
versatility and thirst for knowledge, but are far from 
possessing the importance ascribed to them by the affection 
of his disciples His claim to have anticipated Harvey’s 
discovery rests on no better authority than a memorandum, 
probably copied from Ciesalpinus* or Harvey himself, with 
whom, as well as with Bacon and Gilbert, he maintained a 
correspondence The only physiological diseov^ery which 
can be safely attributed to him is that of the contractility 
of the ms It must be remembered, however, that his 
treatises on scientific subjects are lost, and only known 
fiom imperfect abstracts 

The prudent Clement died in March 1605 , and after 
one ephemeral succession and two very long conclaves 
Paul V assumed the tiara with the resolution to strain 
papal prerogative to the uttermost At the same time 
Venice was adopting measures to restrict it still further 
The righb of the secular tribunals to take cognizance of 
the offences of ecclesiastics had been asserted in two 
remarkable cases, and the scope of tw^o ancient laws of 
the city of Venice, forbidding the foundation of churches 
or ecclesiastical congregations without the consent of the 
state, and the acquisition of property by priests oi 
religious bodies, had been extended over the entire 
territory of the republic. In January 1606 the papal 
nuncio delivered a brief demanding the unconditional sub- 
mission of the Venetians The senate having piomised 
protection to all ecclesiastics who should in this emergency 
aid the republic by their counsel, Sarpi presented a memoir, 
pointing out that the threatened censures might be met in 
two ways , — de facto, by prohibiting their publication, and 
dejure, by an appeal to a general council. The document 
was received with universal applause, and Sarpi was 
immediately made canonist and theological counsellor to 
the lepublie When in the following April the last hopes 
of accommodation were dispelled by Paul’s excommunica- 
tion of the Venetians and his attempt to lay their 
dominions under an interdict, Sarpi entered with the 
utmost energy into the controversy. He prudently began 
by republishing the anti-papal opinions of the famous 
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canonist Gerson In an anonymous tract published 
shortly afterwards [Etsposta ch 'im Dottoie xn Teolor/ia) 
he laid down principles which struck at the veiy root of | 
the pope’s authority in secular thing& This book was 
promptly put upon the Index^ and the republication of 
Gerson was attacked by Bellarmine with a seventy which 
obliged Sarpi to reply in an Apologia The Consiclei aziom 
suite Censuie and the Trattato delV IntercUtto, the latter 
partly prepared under his direction by other theologians, 
speedily followed Niunerous other pamphlets appeared, 
inspired or controlled by Sarpi, who had received the 
further appointment of censor over all that should he 
written at Venice in defence of the republic His activity 
registers the progress of mankind, and forms an epoch in 
the history of free discussion Never befoie in a religious 
controversy had the appeal been made so exclusively to 
reason and history , never before had an ecclesiastic of 
his eminence maintained the subjection of the clergy to 
the state, and disputed the pope’s right to emiiloy 
spiritual censures, except under lestrictions which 
virtually abrogated it In so doing he merely gave 
expression to the convictions which had long been silently 
forming m the breasts of enhgbtened men, and this, even 
more than his learning and acuteness as a disputant, 
insured him a moial victory Material arguments were no 
longer at the pope’s disposal The Venetian clergy, a few 
rehgious orders excepted, disregarded the interdict, and 
discharged their functions as usual The Catholic powers 
refused to be drawn into the quarrel At length (April 
1607) a compronnse was arranged through the mediation 
of the king of France, which, while salving over the pope’s 
dignity, conceded the points at issue The great victory, 
however, was not so much the defeat of the papal preten- 
sions as the demonstration that interdicts and excommuni- 
cations had lost their force Even this was not wholly 
satisfactory to Sarpi, who longed for the toleration of 
Protestant worship in Venice, and had hoped foi a separa- 
tion fiom Home and the establishment of a Venetian free 
church by which the decrees of the council of Tient would 
have been rejected, and in which the Bible would have 
been an. open book But the controversy had nob lasted 
long enough to prepare men’s minds for so bold a 
measure. The repubhc rewarded her champion with the 
further distinction of state counsellor in juiisprudence, 
and, a nuique mark of confidence, the liberty of access 
to the state archives These honours exasperated his 
adversaries to the uttermost , and after citations and 
blandishments had equally failed to bring him to Rome 
he began to receive intimations that a stroke against him 
was preparing in that quarter. On October 5 he was 
attacked by a band of assassins and left for dead, but the 
wounds were not mortal. The bravos found a refuge in 
the papal territories Their chief, Poma, declared that he 
had been moved to attempt the murder by his zeal for 
religion, a degree of piety and self-sacrifice which seems 
incredible in a bankrupt oil-merchant “ Agnosco stylum 
Curias Bomanse,” Sarpi himself pleasantly said, when his 
surgeon commented upon the lagged and inartistic 
character of the wounds, and the justice of the observa- 
tion is as incontestable as its wit. The only question can 
be as to the degree of complicity of Pope Paul V., a good 
man according to his light, but who must have looked 
upon Sarpi as a revolted subject, and who would find 
casuists enough to assure him that a prince is justified in 
punishing reb^els by assassins when they are beyond the 
reach of executioners 

The remainder of Sarpi’s life was spent peacefully in 
his cloister, though plots against him continued to he 
formed, and he occasionally spoke of taking refuge m 
England. When not engaged in framing state papers, he 


devoted himself to scientific studies, and found time for 
the composition of several works A Machiavellian tract 
on the fundamental maxims of Venetian policy {Opinione 
come dehbci governarsv larepiibbhca d% Venezia'), used by his 
adversaries to blacken his memory, though a contemporary 
production, is undoubtedly not his It has been attiibuted 
to a certain Gradenigo Nor did he complete a reply 
which he had been ordered to prepare to the Squitinio 
della LibeHa Veneta, which he perhaps found unanswerable. 
In 1610 appeared his Histoiy of Ecclesiastical Benefices, 
“in which,” says Ricci, “he purged the chinch of the de- 
filement introduced by spurious decretals ” In the follow- 
ing year he assailed another abuse by his treatise on the 
right of asylum claimed for churches, which was imme- 
diately placed on the Index In 1615 a dispute between 
the Venetian Government and the Inquisition lespecting 
the prohibition of a book led him to write on the history 
and proceduie of the Venetian Inquisition, and in 1619 
his chief hterary work, the History of the Council of Trent^ 
was printed at London under the name of Pietro Soave 
Polano, an anagram of Paolo Sarpi Veneto The editor, 
Marco Antonio de Dominis, has been accused of falsifying 
the text, but a comparison with a MS corrected by Sarpi 
himself shows that the alterations are both unnecessary 
and unimportant This memorable book, together with 
the rival and apologetic history by Cardinal Pallavicini, 
is minutely criticized by Ranke [History of the Popes, 
appendix No 3), who tests the veracity of both writers by 
examining the use they have respectively made of their 
MS materials The result is not highly favourable to 
either, nor wholly unfavourable , neither can be taxed with 
deliberate falsification, but both have coloured and sup- 
pressed They write as advocates rather than historians 
Each had access to sources of information denied to the 
other , so that, although it may be true in a sense that the 
txuth lies between them, it cannot be attained by taking 
the middle way between their statements Ranke rates 
the hterary quahties of Sarpi’s work very highly. “ Sarpi 
IS acute, penetrating, and sarcastic ; his arrangement is 
exceedingly skilful, his style pure and unaffected. In 
power of description he is without doubt entitled to the 
second place among the modern historians of Italy I 
rank him immediately after MachiSiVelli ” Sarpi never 
acknowledged his authorship, and baffled all the efforts of 
the Prince de Oond6 to extract the secret from him He 
survived the publication four years, dying on January 15, 
1623, labouring for his country to the last The day 
before hiS death he had dictated three replies to questions 
on affairs of state, and his last words were “Esto per- 
petua” His posthumous History of the Interdict was 
printed at Venice the year after his death, with the 
disguised imprint of Lyons 

Sarpi’s services to mankind are now acknowledged by all except the 
most extreme Ultramontane partisans , and of his geneial character 
It is enough to say that even theological hatied has been unable to fix 
the least peisonal imputation upon him To the highest qualities 
ot the scholai, the statesman, and the patriot he added chanty, mag- 
nanimity, and dismtei estedness The only point on winch Ins con- 
duct may be thought to require apology is the reserve m which ho 
shi ended his religious opinions Gieat light has been tlnow n upon 
his leal belief and the motives of Ins conduct by the letters of Chiis- 
toph von Dolma, envoy ot Christian, prince of Anhalt, to Venice, pub- 
lished by Moritz Ritter in the Bnefe und Aden zur Gescfiichte des 
di(nssigjdhngenK'negcs,\o\ n (Munich, 1874) Sarpi told Dohna 
that he greatly disliked saying mass, and celebiated it as seldom 
as possible, but that he was compelled to do so, as he would other- 
wise seem to admit the validity of the papal prohibition, and tbns 
betray the cause of Venice This supplies the key to his whole 
behaviour, he was a patriot fiist and a religious reformer after- 
wards He was most anxious to obtain liberty of Protestant worship 
at Vemce, hut scarcely pioceeded beyond good wishes, partly from 
prudence, partly from being “rooted” m what Diodati described 
to Dohna as “the most dangerous maxim, that God does not 
regard externals so long as the mind and heait are right before 
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Him ” “ It IS of little avail/' adds Diodati, “to dispute witli liim, 
for all blows fall inelfectaally upon the sweetness and matmity of 
affections and spiiit wliicli laise him aboie well nigh eveiy 
emotion ” Sarpi had another maxim, which he thus foimulated to 
Dohna ’^Lefalsita noa dim imi mm, ma In, let lUi non a orinuno ” 
It must fuithei be consideied that, though Saipu admiied the 
English piajei-book, he was neither Anglican, Lutheian, nor 
Calvinist, and might have found it difiicult to accommodate 
himself to any Protestant church On the wdiole, the opinion of Le 
Conrayer, “qii’ il etait Catholique en gros et quelque fois Protestant 
en detail,” seems not altogethei gioundless, though item iiolomrei 
he aecejited as a satislactoiy summing up of the question His 
diseoveiies in natiii d science have been oveiiated, but liis scientific 
attainments must bar e been guat Galileo wmuld not have wasted 
his time in conesponding with a man liom whom he could learn 
nothing , and, though Saipi did not, as has been asseitcd, invent 
the telescope, he immediately tmned it to piactical aeeoimt by 
consti acting a map of the moon 

Saipi’s life w as w i itten lij lus entlui'.iastic disciple, Tatliei rnlgenrio Mieanzio, 
whose woik does honom to Ins heait, but is both meagie ind nncuticil 
Bunchi-Gioi ini s modem hiograpln (IS JG) is gicatlj m iiied by digiessions, but 
is on the whole the most satisf ictmj ext int, though mfciioi m some lo'^pects to 
tint b> Miss Aiabclla Geoigina, Campbell (ISO')), a laboui of loa e, enuched by 
numerous lefeiences to MSS unknown to Bianehi-Gio\mi The numerous mis- 
pnnts which disfigniethe English tdition of this work has e been collected in 
an Italian tianalation T A liollope’s /•’awf the Pope and Paul the Ft lat (ISGl) 
IS in the mam a mcie abstiact of Bianclu Gionni, but ulds a spinted account of 
the eonelaae of Paul V J he incidents of the \ cnctian dispute fiom day to da\ 
aie related in the contempoiaiy dunes published by Eniico Comet (Vienna, 
1S59) Giusto Fontanmi’s Stona Atcana della Vita di Pietio Sat pi (fSCD), a 
bitter libel, is ncveitheless iinpoumt fui the letteis of Saipi it contains, ns 
Griselims Memotie Antdote (17C0) is from the authoi’s access to Sufi’s un- 
published wiitingo, afteiwaids unfoitunatcly destiojed by file Foscannis 
IIistQtij of \eiietian Litetatuie is nnpoUmt on the same account Saipi’s 
memoiis on state affairs rein iin m the Venetian ai dm es Poitmns of his 
coiiespondence h.ue boon punted at \ xnons times, and inedited letters fiom 
him are of fiequent oettineuce m public hbriras The King’s Libimym the 
BiitisU Museum h is a talnable collection of tiaets in the IntciUict controveisj, 
formed bj Consul Smith (R G ) 

SARRAZIlSr, Jacques (1588-1660), Frencli painter, 
born at Noyon in 1588, -was a pupil of the father of 
Simon Guillaiii, but he went to Rome at an early age and 
worked there under a Frenchman named AnguiUe Start- 
ing thus, Sarrazin speedily obtained employment from 
Cardinal Aldobrandiui at Frascati, where he won the 
friendship of Domenichino, with whom he afterwards 
worked on the high altar of St Andrea della Valle His 
return to Pans, where he married a niece of Simon Vonet’s, 
was signalized by a senes of successes which attracted the 
notice of Sublet des Royers, who entrusted to him the 
work by which Sarrazin is best known, the decoration of 
the great portal and dome of the western fa§ade of the 
interior court of the Louvre The famous Caryatides of 
the attic show, especially in the way in which the shadows 
are made to tell as points of support, the profound and 
intelligent study of ilichelangelo’s art to which Sarrazin 
had devoted all the time he could spare from bread- 
winning whilst in Rome He now executed many commis- 
sions from the queen and from all the chief personages of 
the day, devoted much time to painting, and was an active 
promoter of the foundation of the Academy. The mauso- 
leum for the heart of the Prince de Cond6 in the Jesuit 
church of the Rue Saint Antoine was his last considerable 
work (see Lenoir, Mus^e des Monuments Fran^cds, v 5), he 
died 3d December 1660, whilst it was in progress, and the 
crucifix of the altar was actually completed by one of his 
pupils named Gros. 

SARSAPARILLA, a popular alterative remedy, prepared 
from the long fibrous roots of several species of the genus 
Snalcix, indigenous to Central America, and extending from 
the southern and western coasts of Mexico m the north 
to Peru in the south These plants grow in swampy 
forests seldom visited by European travellers, and, being 
dioecious and varying much in the form of leaf in different 
individuals, they are but imperfectly known to botanists, 
only two species having been identified as yet with any 
degree of certainty These are Smtlax officinalis, Kth , and 
S medica, Schlecht. and Cham , which yield respectively 
the so-called “Jamaica” and the Mexican varieties The 
introduction of sarsaparilla into European medicine dates 
from the middle of the 16 th century. Monardes, a physi- 
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cian of Seville, records that it was brought to that city 
from Rew Spam about 1536-45, that a better sort soon 
afterwards came Ironi Honduras, and that an excellent 
variety of a darker colour, and consisting of larger roots, 
was subsequently imported from Guayaquil Sarsaparilla 
must have come into extensive use soon afterwards, for 
Gerard, about the close of the century, states that it was 
imported into England fiom Peru in great abundance 
Wlien boiled m water the root affords a dark extractive 
matter, the exact nature of which has not been determined, 
the quantity of extract yielded by the root is used as a 
ciiterion of its quality Boiling alcohol extracts from the 
root a neutial substance in the form of crystalline prisms, 
which crystallize in scales from boiling water This body, 
which IS named iiaiillin, is allied to the saponin of quillaia 
bark, from which it differs in not exciting sneezing The 
presence in the root of starch, resm, and oxalate of lime is 
revealed by the use of the microscope Sarsapaiilla is 
chiefly used in medicine in the form of decoction and fluid 
extract. It is regarded by many as a valuable alterative 
and diaphoretic in chronic rheumatism, syphilis, and 
various skin diseases, but by others as possessing little if 
any remedial value It is frequently prescribed in com- 
bination with powerful medicines, such as iodide of 
potassium or bichloride of mercury 
The vaiieties of saisapaulla met with in commerce at present are 
the follovnng — Jamaica, Lima, Honcluias, Guatemala, Guayaquil, 
and Mexican Of these the first-named is the most highly esteemed, 
as yielding the laigest amount of extiact, viz , fiom 33 to 44 per 
cent , it IS the only kind admitted into the Biitish pharmacopoeia 
On the Continent, and moie especially in Italy, the vaueties having 
a w'hite starchy hark, like those of Honduras and Guatemala, aie 
pieferied ‘ ‘Jamaica” saisapaulla is not produced there, but deiives 
its name fiom the fact that Jamaica was at one time the emporium 
for sarsapaiilla, which -was biought tliither from Honduras, Rew 
Spam, an d Pei u Sarsapai ilia is gr oivn to a small extent m J amaica, 
and IS occasionally exported thence to the London market m small 
quantities, but its oiange coloiii and staiehy bark are so different in 
appeal an ce fiom the thin leddish-biown baik of the genuine drug, 
that it does not meet mth a ready sale The Jamaica sarsaparilla 
of trade is collected on the Cordilleias of Chinqui, in that part of 
the isthmus of Panama which adjoins Costa Pica, -where the plant 
yielding it gious at an elevation of 4000 to 8000 feet, and is 
biought down to Boca del Toro on the Atlantic coast for shipment 
It IS met uith m commeice in the foim of hanks about 18 inches 
long and 4 inches lu diameter, loosely -wound round -with, a long 
root of the same diug The loot baik is of a reddish-brown coloui, 
thin and shrivelled, and theie is an abundance of lootlets, which aie 
technically kno-wn by the name of “beard ” Lima sarsaparilla 
lesembles the Jamaica kind, hut the roots are of a paler brown 
colour, and are foimed into cylindrical bundles of similar length, 
hut only about inches in diameter. Honduras sarsaparilla 
occuis in the form of cylmdncal rolls about 30 inches long and 4 
or more m diameter, closely wound round -with a long root so as to 
form a neat bundle The loots are less -wrinkled, and the hark is 
whiter and more starchy, than in the J amaica kind It is exported 

fiom Belize to the extent of about 10,000 Ib annually Guatemala 
saisapaulla is very similar to that of Honduras, but has a more 
decided oiange hue, and the baik shows a tendency to split off 
Guayaqml saisapaulla is obtained chiefly in the valley of Alausi, 
on the -western side of the equatorial Andes The roots are roughly 
packed lu large bales and aie not made into separate hanks, and the 
chump or rootstock is often allowed to remain attached to the roots 
The bark is thick and fun owed, and of apalefawn colour internally , 
the lootlets are few, and the loot itself is of larger diameter than m 
the other kinds Sometimes there is attached to the rootstock a 
portion of stem, which is round and not prickly, differing in these 
lespects fiom that of Smilax officinalis, which, is square and piickly 
Mexican sarsapaiilla also is not made up into hanks, but is packed 
in straight lengths of about 3 feet into bales, the chump and por- 
tions of an angular hut not square stem being fiequently attached 
to the loots The latter are slender, shrivelled, and nearly devoid 
of lootlets This kind of sarsaparilla is collected on the eastern 
slope of the Mexican Andes throughout the year, and is the pro- 
duce of Smilax medica, Schledit and Cham. 

The collection, of sarsapaiilla loot is a very tedious business , a 
single root takes an Indian half a day or sometimes even a day and 
a half to nneaxth it The roots extend horizontally m the ground 
on all sides for about 9 feet, and from these the earth has to he 
carefully scraped away and other roots cut through where such 
come across them A plant four years old will yield 16 Ib of fresh 

XXL — 4° 
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loot, and a well-grown one fiom 32 to 64 Ib, but moie than half the 
weight IS lo&t in. drjing The more slendei loots, aie generally left, 
and the stem is cut down near to the giound, the ciown of the loot 
being covered with leaves and eaith Thus tieatcd, the plant con- 
tinues to grow, and roots may again be cut fiom it after the lapse 
of two years, but the yield will be smaller and the loots moie 
slendei and less staichy In some vaiieties, as the Giiayaqnil and 
Mevican, the whole plant, inchidiug the i ootstock, is pulled np The 
Indians aie guided lu then selection of roots by the number of stems 
arising from the loots, hy the thinness of the leaves, and the close- 
ness with which, the stem is beset with pnckles 

In seveial species of Sniilai the lootb become thickened heieand 
there into laige tuheious swellings 4 to 6 inches long, and one oi 
two inches m thickness TliCbO tnbeis foim a considerable aiticle 
of trade m China, but aie used to a limited evteiit only on the 
Continent, under the name of China root, although intioduced into 
Em ope about the same tune as sai-apaiilla China lOot is obtained 
both in China and India fioiu (jlaha and h' lancemfolm, 

Eoxburgh, and .S' China, L A similai loot is jnelded by &' 
pHeuJo-L'hina, L , ainl S tarn, wide? in the United States fiom blew 
Jeisey southwards , by S baJhsiaim, Ktli , m the "West Indies, and 
by S Japicatvja and S siji mcjoulcs, Giiseb , and Id Bicmlicnsis, 
Snieiig , m South America All these aie lued as an alterative 
remedy in the localities wheie they grow' The amount of China 
loot evpoited to Europe fiom Canton in ISH was only 51,200 B), 
cltliough. in the same year as mneli as 1,567,733 Ib was expoited 
fioni the eity of Hankow to other Chinese poits In 1882 Bombay 
imported fiom China 945 cwts of the loot The name of Indian 
saisapaiilla is given to the loots of Hcuiidesmus iiuliciis, K Br , an 
Asclepiadaceous plant iiidigenons to India These loots aie readily 
distinguished fiom those of tine saisapaiilla by then loose ciackcd 
balk and by their odoui and taste, recalling those of melilot 

SARTHE, a depaitment of the noitli-west region of 
France, formed m 1790 out of the eastern iiart of Maine, 
29 communes of Anjou, and portions of Perclie Situated 
between 47'’ 35' and 48° 30' N lat, and between 0° 25' 
W and 0° 55 E long , it is bounded N _by the depait- 
ment of Orne, N E by Eure-et-Loii, E by Loir-et-Cher, S 
by Indre-et-Loiie and j\Iame-et-Loire, and W by Mayenne 
The Sarthe, a sub-tnbiitaiy of the Loire, flows in a south- 
westerly direction through the department , and the Loir, 
which along with tho Saithe joins the Mayenne to foim the 
Maine above Angers, traveises its southern borders The 
general slope of the country is from noith to south-west 
While the highest point (on the boundaiy towards Orne) is 
1115 feet, the louest, wlieie the Loir leaves the depart- 
ment, IS only 65 The hills that separate the streams rise 
as they advance north-east into Perche, or north-west into 
what are magmloquently called the Alpes Mancelles (1080 
feet high) The Sarthe flows past Le Mans and Sabl4, re- 
ceiving the Merdereau and the Vegre fiom the right, and 
the Orne and the Hiiisne from the left The Loir passes La 
Fl^che, and along its chalky banks caves have been hollowed 
out which, like those along the Chei and the Loire, serve as 
dwelling-houses and stoies The mean animal temperature 
differs but slightly flora that of Pans Theie are in the 
year 145 days of ram (with 12 of snow), 56 of frost, 180 of 
fogs, 20 of liail, and 14 of storm The rainfall is about 
24 luches, or rather below the average for France 

Of a total surface of 1,533,760 acres, 982,635 aeiesiu the ciepart- 
inentara aiable, 198,517 underwood, 190,176 in meadow sand glass, 
42,000 m moois, and 22,284 in vineyauls In 1881 tlie live stock 
comprised 61,400 lioises, 6524 asses or mules, 182,195 cattle, 
49,373 sheep (wool-clip 83 to 84 tons), 79,737 pigs, 24,369 goats, 
12,898 hives (76 tons of honey, 21^ tons wax) Poultiy (capons, 
geese, &c.) foim one of the most lemiincrative products of the de- 
partment, which sends yeaily to Pans 250,000 fowls and 100,000 
geese, and consumes or disposes of 10,009,000 eggs The horses 
aie, like those of Peiche (percAeions), famous foi speed combined 
u ith strength There are three distinct districts — the corn lands 
to the noith of the Sartho and the Huisne , the mooilands, paitly 
planted with pine, between those two streams and the Lon , and 
the wine-growing couutiy to the south of the Lou In 1883 the 
giaiii ciop yielded 2,813,387 bushels of wheat, 951,039 of meslin, 
714,248 of lye, 2,317,760 of barley, 1,993,049 of oats, 30,880 of 
maize, and 59,680 of buckwheat, and theie were 9,536,312 bushels 
of potatoes and 92,521 of beans, pease, &e , 81,664 tons of beetioot, 
4794 tons of hemp, and 6 of flax In 1884 cidei was pioduced to 
the extent of 15,473,414 gallons (average quantity per annum m 
previous years 6,628,444 gallons), and wine to 4,347,134 gallons 
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(average quantity 3,883,330) Fodder was grown to the amount 
of 381,110 tons, and there weie con&ideiable supplier of chestnuts 
and havel nuts— Chateau du Loir being the principal market for the 
foimei. Piomthefoiests, which consist mainly of oaks, witch-elms, 
chestnut-tiees, pines, and beeches, material is diawn to the value 
of £140,000 The agiicnlture of the di&tiict has made gieat pio- 
giess thioiigh the opening up of loads, impi or ements, draining, 
and iriigation Besides mines of anthiacite and coal (21,205 tons 
in 1832°, non-oie, maible, fieestone, slate, millstones, clay, marl, 
lime, tufleau (a kind of white chalky tufl), magnesia, and peat aie 
all woikcd The staple industry is the weaving of hemp and flax 
(3395 spindles, 4400 looms, 400 being powei -looms) The cotton 
manufacture ranks next (8700 spindles, 185 looms, of winch 100 aie 
powei -looms), while the woollen maniifactuie eraplojs only 350 
spindles and 161 looms In the papei -mills 569 woikmen aie 
engaged, and the value of the papei and caidboard pioduced was 
£180°880 in 1881 Iion-fonndiies, copper and bell fomidiies, 
potteiies, tile-woiks, glass-vvoiks and stained glass manufactoiies, 
cuiiieiies, engine and cainage factories, wiie-gauze factoiies, flour- 
mills, and distilleiies aie also earned on , and altogether about 
256 steam-engmes with 2480 lioi.se-pow'er aie einplojed in those 
establishments The aommeice of the dcpai tnient is facilitated by 
99 miles of navigable iivci (Saithe and Lou), 250 miles of national 
loads, 6707 miles of other loads, and 352 miles of railway 

With its 438,917 niliabitants (1881) Saithe has exactly the 
aveiage density of population in Eianco Eioiu 1801 (380,821) 
to 1866 (465,615) the mimbei was on the inciease, but since that 
date theie has been a decline The depaitment forms the diocese 
of Le Mans, has its court of appeal at Angeis, and its univeisity 
authoiities at Caen, and constitutes pait of tho teiiitoiy of the 
fourth eo/ps d'ai mee with its headquartcis at Le Mans The foni 
aiiondissements aie named fiom Le Mans, the chief town, LaFleche 
(9424 inhabitants), famous foi its prytanee militaiie, Mamers 
(6070 mbabitants) , and St Calais (3600) Theie are 33 cantons 
and 387 communes Sable (6000 inhabitants) contains a castle 
built for Colbeit by Mansait , and haul hy was the celebrated 
Benedictine abbey of Solesmes 

SARTI, Giuseppe (1729-1802), musical tliecrisfc and 
composei, was boin at Faenza, Italy, December 1, 1729, 
educated — according to the best accounts — by Padie 
Martini, and appointed oiganist of the catliedial of 
Faenza before the completion of bis nineteenth year 
Resigning his appointment in 1750, Sarti devoted himself 
with ardoui to the study of dramatic music, and in 
1751 produced his first opeia, with gieat success 

His next woiks, li He Fastore, Iledonte, Femofoonte, and 
L’Ohm2nade, assiiied him so biilliant a reputation that 
in 1753 King FiedenekV of Denmark invited him to 
Copenhagen, with the appointments of liofkapellmeister 
and director of the opera In 1765 lie travelled to Italy 
for the purpose of engaging some new singers , and mean- 
while the death of King Frederick put an end for the time 
to his engagement ^ He was recalled to Copenhagen lu 
1768, and for some years enjoyed an extraordinary amount 
of court favour , but, though he carefully abstained from 
politics, the disasters from which both court and country so 
ciiielly suffered at this ciitical period gradually undeimmed 
his position, and in 1775 he was banished from Denmark 
in disgrace During his lesidence in Copenhagen Sarti 
composed a great number of operas, most of which were 
fairly successful, though few survived the epoch of their 
production On his return to Italy in 1775 he was 
appointed director of the Ospedaletto — the most important 
music school in Venice ; this post, however, he relinquished 
in 1779, when, after severe competition, he was elected 
maestro di cappella at the cathedral of Milan. Flere he 
exercised his true vocation, — composing, in addition to at 
least twenty of his most successful opeias, a vast quantity 
of sacred music foi the cathedral, and educating a number 
of clever pupils, the most distinguished of whom was 
Cherubim, who was never weary of singing his praises as 
the most accomplished musician and first teacher of the age 

In 1784 Sarti was invited by the empress Catherine 
11 to St Petersburg On his way thither he stopped at 

^ It was probably during this temporary suspension of duty that he 
made the attempt to estahiish himself in. London, hut failed to ohtain 
a heanng at the King’s Theatre 
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Vienna, where the emperor Joseph II leceived him ■y^ith 
marked favour, and where ho made the acquaintance of 
Mozart He reached St Petersburg in 1785, and at once 
took the direction of the opera, foi v.hich he composed 
many new pieces, besides some veiy striking sacied music, 
including a Te JDeuui for the victory at Otchakotf, in 
which he introduced the firing of leal cannon He 
remained in Eussia seventeen years , but by the end of 
that time his health was so broken by the climate that 
he solicited peimihsion to leturn The empress and hei 
successor Paul I had then been some time dead , but the 
emperor Alexander dismissed Sarti with all possible lioiioui, 
and he quitted the country in 1802 with a libeial pension 
and letters of nobility gi anted to him by the empiess 
Catherine His most successful opeias in Russia weie 
Armida and Oler/a^ for the latter of nhich the empiess 
herself wrote the libietto Sarti did not live to leach 
Italy, but died at Berlin, July 28, 1802 

There can bo no doubt that Cheiuhim owed much of his stupen- 
dous leainmg to the judicious teaching of Saiti, nho nas an 
accomplished mathematician and physicist as well as a musician, 
and whose works, if they lack the impiess of tine genius, show 
evtiaoidinaiy talent, and are maikedthioiighout by faultless taste, 
combined with technical skill of the highest older 

SAETO, Andrea del (1487-1531) This celebrated 
painter of the Floientme school was born in Gual- 
fonda, Florence, m 1487, or perhaps 1486, his father 
Agnolo being a tailoi {sat to) hence the nickname by 
which the son is constantly designated The family, 
though of no distinction, can be traced back into the 14th 
century Vannucchi has constantly been given as the sur- 
name, — according to some modern writers, without any 
authority, but it seems rather difficult to accept this 
dictum There were foui other childien of the marriage 
In 1494 Andrea was put to work under a goldsmith 
This occupation he disliked He took to diawung from 
his master’s models, and was soon transferred to a skilful 
woodcaiver and inferior painter named Gian Baiile, with 
whom he remained until 1498 Barile, though a coarse- 
grained man enough, would not stand in the way of the 
advancement of his promising pupil, so he recommended 
him to Piero di Cosimo a,s draughtsman and colourist 
Piero retained Andrea for some years, allowung him to 
study from the famous cartoons of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo Finally Andiea agieed with Ins friend 
Fraiicia Bigio, who was somevhat his senior, that they 
W'ould open a joint shop , at a date not precisely defined 
they took a lodging together in the Piazza del Grano 
Their first work in partnership may piobahly have been 
the Baptism of Christ, done foi the Florentine Com- 
paguia dollo Scalzo, a performance of no great nieiit, the 
beginning of a series, all the extant items of which aie in 
monochrome chiaroscuro Soon afterwards the partneiship 
w'as dissolved From 1509 to 1514 the brotherhood of 
the Servi employed Andrea, as well as Francia Bigio and 
Andrea Feltrmi, the first-named undertaking in the portico 
of the Annunziata three frescos illustrating the life of the 
founder of the order, S Filijppo Benizzi He executed 
them in a few months, being endowed by nature with 
remarkable readiness and certainty of hand, and unhesitat- 
ing firmness m his work, although in the general mould of 
his mind he was timid and diffident. The subjects are 
the Saint Sharing his Cloak with a Leper, Cursing some 
Gamblers, and Restoring a Girl possessed with a Devil 
The second and third works excel the first, and are 
impulsive and able performances These paintings met 
with merited applause, and gained for their author the 
pre-eminent title “Andrea senza errori” (Andrew the 
unerring), — ^the correctness of the contours being parti- 
cularly adnuied After these subjects the painter pro- 
ceeded with two others — the Death of St Philip, and the 
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Children Cured by Touching his Garment, — all the five 
works being completed befoie the close of 1510. The 
youth of twenty-three was already in technique about the 
best fiesco-painter of central Italy, barely rivalled by 
Raphael, who was the elder by four years Michelangelo s 
Sixtine fiescos were then only in a piehminary stage 
Andrea always wmrked in the simplest, most tj-pi-al, and 
most trying method of fiesco — that of painting the thing 
once and for all, without any subsequent dry-touching 
He now received many cornmisfeions The brotherhood of 
the Seivi engaged him to do two moie frescos m the 
Annunziata at a higher pneo, he also painted, towards 
1512, an Annunciation in the monastery of S Gallo 

The “Tailoi's Anclicw^” appears to have been an easy- 
going plebeian, to whom a modest position in life and 
scanty gain.-s were no grievances. As an aitist he must 
have knowm liu own value, but he probably rested content 
111 the sense of liis superlative powers as an executant, 
and did not aspiie to the lank of a great inventor or 
leader, foi which, indeed, he had no vocation He led a 
social soit of life among his compeers of the art, wms" 
intimate with the sculptor Rustici, and joined a jolly 
dming-club at his house named the Company of the 
Kettle, also a second club named the Trowml At one 
time, Francia Bigio being then the chaiiman of the 
Kettle-men, Andrea recited, and is by some regarded as 
having composed, a comic epic, “ The Battle of the Mice 
and Frogs” — a lechauffd, as one may surmise, of the 
Greek Iiatnichoviyomaclaa, popularly ascribed to Homer 
He fell in love with Luciezia (del Fede), wife of a hatter 
named Carlo Recanati , the hatter dying opportunely, the 
tailor’s son married her on 26tli December 1512 She 
W'as a very handsome woman, and has come down to us 
treated wuth great suavity in many a picture of her lover- 
husband, who constantly painted her as a Madonna and 
otherwise, and even in painting other women he made 
them resemble Lucrezia in general type She has been 
much less gently handled by Vasari and other biographers 
Vasaii, wdio w^as at one time a pupil of Andrea, describes 
her as faithless, jealous, oveibearing, and vixenish with 
the apprentices She lived to a great age, surviving her 
second husband 40 years 

By 1514 Andrea had finished his last two frescos in 
the court of the Servi, than which none of his works was 
more admiied — the Nativity of the Virgin, which shows 
the influence of Leonardo, Domenico Ghirlandajo, and 
Fra Bartolommeo, in effective fusion, and the Procession 
ot the Magi, intended as an amplification of a work by 
Baldovmetti , m this fiesco is a portrait of Andrea him- 
self He also executed at some date a much-praised Head 
of Christ over the high altar By November 1515 he had 
finished at the Scalzo the allegory of Justice, and the 
Baptist Preaching in the Desert, — followed in 1617 by 
John Baptizing, and other subjects Before the end of 
1516 a Pietd of Ms composition, and afterwards a 
Madonna, were sent to the Fiencli Court These were 
received with applause, and 1he art-loving monarch 
Francis I suggested in 1518 that Andrea should come to 
Pans He journeyed thither towards June of that year, 
along with his pupil Andrea Sguazzella, leaving his wife 
in Florence, and was veiy cordially received, and for the 
fiist and only time in his life was handsomely remunerated 
Lnerezia, however, wrote urging his return to Italy The 
king assented, but only on the understanding that his 
absence from France was to be short , and he entrusted 
Andrea with a sum of money to be expended in purchas- 
ing works of art for his royal patron. The temptation of 
havmg a goodly amount of pelf in hand proved too much 
for Andrea’s virtue He spent the king’s money and 
some of his own in building a house for himself in Flor- 
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ence Tliis nece&sanly brought him into bad odour with 
Francis, who refused to be appeased by some endeavours 
which the painter afterwards made to reingratiate him- 
self No serious punishment, however, and appaiently no 
grave loss of professional reputation befell the defaulter 

In 1520 he resumed work in Florence, and executed 
the Faith and Charity in the cloister of Lo Scalzo These 
weie succeeded by the Dance of the Daughter of Heiodias, 
the Beheading of the Baptiot, the Presentation of his Head 
to Herod, an allegoiy of Hope, the Apparition of the 
Angel to Zachauas (1523), and the monochiome of the 
Visitation This last was painted in the autumn of 1624, 
after Andrea had i etui tied from Luco in Mugello, — to 
which place an outbieak of plague in Florence had driven 
him, his wife, his step-daughter, and othei relatives In 
1525 he painted the very famous fresco named the 
Madonna del Sacco, a lunette in the cloisterb of the Seivi, 
this picture (named after a sack against which Joseph is 
represented piopped) is generally accounted his master- 
piece His final work at Tm Scalzo, 1526, was the Birth 
of the Baptist, executed with some enhanced elevation of 
style after Andrea had been diligently studying Michel- 
angelo’s figures in the sacristy of S Loienzo In the 
following year he completed at S Salvi, neai Florence, a 
celebrated Last Suppei, in which all the personages seem 
to he portraits Tins also is a very fine example of his 
style, though the conception of the subject is not exalted 
It IS the last monumental woik of impoitance which 
Andrea del Sarto lived to execute He dwelt in Florence 
throughout the memorable siege, which was soon followed 
by an infectious pestilence He caught the malady, 
struggled against it with little or no tending from his wife, 
who held aloof, and died, no one knowung much about it at 
the moment, on 22d January 1531, at the comparatively 
early age of foity-three He was buried unceremoniously 
in the church of the Seivi 

"Various poitiaits painted byAndiea aie legaided as likenesses 
of lumself, but this is not fiee fiom some doubt One is in the 
London National Galleiy, an admiiable lialf-figuie, pnicliased iii 
1862 Another is at Alnwick Castle, a young man about twenty 
yeais of age, with lus elbow on a table Aiiotliei at Panslianger may 
perhaps lepresent in reality lus pupil Domenico Conti Anothei 
youthful poi trait is in the Ufflzi Galleiy, and the Pitti Gallery 
contains more than one Among lus inoie lenovvned works not 
already specified are the following The Virgin and Child, with 
St Fiancis and St John the Evangelist and two Angels, now in the 
Uffizi, painted for the chuich of S Fiancesco iii Floience , this is 
termed the Madonna di S Eiancesco, oi Madonna delle Axpie, 
fiom certain figuies of haipies which aie decoiatively intioduced, 
and is rated as Andiea’s maslei piece iii oil-pinnting The altai- 
piece in the Uffizi, painted for the monasteiy ot S Gallo, the 
Eatheis Disputing on the Doctiine of the Tumty — Sts Augustine, 
Doniiuic, Francis, Law’rence, Sebastian, and Maiy Magdalene — 
a veiy eneigetic woik Both these pictuies aie comiiaiatively 
early — toivaids 1517 The Chanty now in the Louvre (peibaps 
the only painting which Andrea executed while in Fiance) The 
Pieta, in the Belvedeie of Vienna , tins woik, as well as the 
Charity, shows a stiong Michelangelesque influence At Poggio 
a Caiano a celebiated fiesco (1521) repiesenting Julius Caesai 
receiving tiibute, vaiious figures bunging animals fiom foieign 
lands— a striking peispeetive aiiangenient , it was left unfinished 
by Andrea, and was completed by Alessandio Alloii Two veiy 
remarkable paintings (1523) containing vaiious incidents of the 
life of the patuaich Joseph, executed foi the Borgheiini family 
In the Pitti Gallery two sepaiate compositions ot the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, also a fine Pietfi In the Madiid Museum 
the Virgin and Child, with Joseph, Elizabeth, the infant Baptist, 
and an Aichangel In the Louvie the Ploly Family, the Baptist 
pointing iipwaids In the Beilin Galleiy a poitrait of lus wife 
In Panslianger a fine portrait named Laura The second pietme 
in the National Gallery asciihed to Andiea, a Holy Family, is by 
some cuties regaided as the work rathei of one of lus scholais— 
we hardly know why A very noticeable incident in the life of 
Andiea del Saito relates to the copy, which he pioduced in 1523, 
of the portiait group of Leo X by Eaphael , it is now in the 
Naples Museum, the original being in the Pitti Gallery Ottaviano 
de’ Medici, the ownei of the original, was solicited by Duke 
Frederick 11. of Mantua to piesent it to him. Unwilling to pait 
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with so great a pictoiial piize, and unwilling also to disoblige the 
duke, Ottaviano got Andrea to make the copy, which was con- 
signed to the duke as being the oiigmal So deceptive was the 
imitation that even Giulio Ilomano, wAo had himself manipulated 
the oiigmal to some extent, w'as completely taken m , and, on 
showing the supposed Eaphael jeais aftei wards to Va=ari, who 
knew the facts, he could, only be undeceived when a private mark 
on the cam as was named to him by Vasaii, and bi ought under 
his eye It was Michelangelo who had intioduced Yasaii in 1524 
to Andiea’s studio He is said to have thought veiy highly of 
Andiea’s poweis, saying on one occasion to Eaphael, “There is 
a little feUow in Floience who will bung sweat to youi blow 
if ever he is engaged m gieat works ” 

Andiea had tine pjictoiial style, a very high standard of coriect- 
ness, and an enviable balance of executive endowments The point 
of technique in which he excelled least was perhaps that ot dis- 
ciimmatmg the varying textures of difterent objects and surfaces 
Theie is not much elevation oi ideality in his wmrks — much moie 
of reality His chiaroscuro is not earned out according to strict 
rule, but is adjusted to his liking for haimony of colour and fused 
tone and tianspaience , in fiesco moie especially lus predilection 
foi varied tints appears excessive It may be broadly said that his 
taste in colouimg was derived mainly fiom Fra Bartolommeo, and 
in form fiom Michelangelo , and his style pai takes of the Venetian 
and Lombaid, as well as the Ploientme and Eoman — some of his 
figures aie even adapted from Albeit Dmer In one way or other 
he continued impiovxng to the last In drawing from nature, his 
habit was to sketch veiy slightly, making only such a memorandum 
as sufficed to work from The scholars of Andiea were veiy 
numerous , but, according to Yasaii, they w'ere not wont to stay 
long, being dommeeied ovei by lus wife , Pontormo and Domenico 
Puhgo may be mentioned 

In GUI account of Andioa del Saito we have followed the mam lines of the 
nail itwe of Ciowo and Ca-v alcaselle, supplemented hy Vasan, Lanzi, and otheis 
Theie aie hiogiaphics hy Ciadi(l&19) and hy Von Rcumont (W M It) 

SASANIANS See Persia 

SASINE See Seisin 

SASSAEI, tlie chief town of the northern province of 
the island of Sardinia (Italy), is situated in the midst of 
orange and olive groves at a height of 650 feet above 
the sea, 12} miles from Porto Torres, on the railway to 
Ohilivani, a junction on the main line from Terranova to 
Cagliari Till about 1860-65 it was surrounded by a high 
wall built in tbe 14th century and strengthened by twenty- 
six laige square towers from 60 to 80 feet high. The 
castle dates from 1327-1331 Originally built in the 
first half of the 15 th century, when the see of Tuiris 
(Porto Torres) was removed to Sassan, the cathedral was 
restoied in 1531 and received a new faQade in the 18tli 
century The city besides contains a municipal palace, re- 
built since 1820, an episcopal palace dating originally from 
the 13th century, and a university (faculties of law and 
medicine, with 87 students in 1881-2) founded by Philip 
III. of Spam m 1617, as well as barracks, law courts, 
hospitals, and asylums. There is a white marble fountain 
— ^Fonte di Eosello — on the east side of the town, sur- 
mounted by a statue of St Gavinus, patron saint of the 
city, and from this source water is still hawked about the 
streets, though waterworks have lecently been constructed 
by the municipality at a cost of upwards of £60,000. 
Most of the streets are narrow and tortuous, and vehicles 
are generally drawn by oxen Sassan is separated by a 
low and swampy stretch of country from its port at Porto 
Torres — a village on the site of Turns Lihisonis, Coloma 
Julia, with a basilica of the 11th century (S Gavino) and 
the rums of a temple of Fortune now called Palazzo del 
Ee Baibaro The population of the city was 22,946 m 
1862, and 31,596 m 1881 

Sassan appeals m the archives of the monasteiy of San Pietro rti 
Silki m 1118 as Tathaii, and the local pronunciation i9 still Tataii 
In 1294 the town was declared an independent lepiiblic, and a veiy 
libeial code of laws was published in 1316 (edited by Don Pasqnale 
Tola, Cagliaii, 1850). Sassan was sacked by the Fiench in 1527, 
and in 1796 the Sardinian popular party seized the city, expelled 
the viceroy, and dismantled the castle and “ palaces ” 

SASSEEAm, a subdivision of the ShdhdbAd district, 
Bengal, India, between 24° 3P and 25° 23' N. lat , and 
between 83° 33' and 84° 30' E long , with an area of 1493 
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square miles, and a population in 1881 of 519,207 (males 
253,757, females 265,450) This subdivision consists of 
four thanahs or stations, viz , Sasser am, Khargai, Dhan- 
gclon, and Dehree The thanah of Sasseiam has an area 
of 691 square miles, and a population (1881) of 155,760 
(75,031 males, 80,729 females) It contains the tomb of 
the Afghan Sher Shah, -who conquered Humayun, and 
subsequently became emperor of Delhi 

SATALI, Adalia, or Andaliyeh, one of the principal 
towns on the south coast of Asia Minor, giving the name 
of Gulf of Adalia to the gieat bay which the ancients 
styled Mare Pamphylieum Arranged like a Greek theatie 
round the harbour, it presents an unusually picturesque 
appearance against its background of mountains , and it 
IS enclosed by a triple wall of modern construction, 
strengthened by a ditch and square towero. Several of 
the mosques and chinches, seventeen in number, are of 
interest, and contain remains of Eoman work The 
population was estimated by Spratt at 13,000, of whom 
3000 were Greeks Though the physical changes produced 
on this part of the coast by the tufaceous deposits of the 
rivers lender the ancient descriptions quite inapplicable to 
the present town, there is little doubt that Satali not only 
preserves the name but occupies the site of Attaleia, which 
was founded by Attains II Philadelphus, king of Perga- 
mum, and became one of the principal cities of Pamphylia 
At an early date it was the see of a Christian bishop 
QATAR A, or Sattaeah, a British district in the central 
division of the Bombay piesidency, India, between 16° 50' 
and 18° 10' 17 lat. and 73° 45' and 75° E long It has 
an aiea of 4988 square miles, 'and is bounded on the noith 
by the river Nira and the states of Bhor and Phaltan, 
on the east by Sholapur district, on the south by the 
Varna river separating it from Kolhapur and Sangh 
states, and on the west by the Sahyddri mountains, which 
separate it from the Concan districts of Kolabd and 
Eatndgiri The Sdtdra district contains two mam systems 
of hills, the Sahyddri range and its offshoots, and the 
Mahddeo range and its offshoots , the former runs through 
the district from north to south, and the Mahddeo lange 
starts about 10 miles north of Mahdbaleshwar and stretches 
east and south-east across the whole bieadth of the 
district TheMahddeo Hills aie bold and abrupt, present- 
ing in many cases bare scarps of black rock and looking at 
a distance like so many hill foi tresses. Within the hmits 
of Sdtaia aie two river systems — the Bhima system in a 
small part of the north and north-east, and the Kistua 
system throughout the rest of the district (See Ejcstna ) 
The hill forests have a large store of timber and firewood 
The whole of Sdtdia falls within the Deccan trap area, 
the hills consist of trap intersected by strata of basalt 
and topped with latente, while, of the different sods on 
the plains, the commonest is the black loamy clay con- 
taining carbonate of lime This is a very fertile soil, and 
when well watered is capable of yielding heavy crops. 
S4t4ra district contains some important irrigation works, — 
including the Kistna Canal, open for 36 miles In some 
of the western parts of the district the average annual 
rainfall exceeds 200 inches , but on the eastern side water 
is scanty, the rainfall varying from 40 inches in Sitdra 
town to less than 12 inchas in some places farther east 
There is no railway, but the West Deccan Railway, which 
is in course of construction, will put the district into com- 
munication with Poona and Belgaum, and will run through 
S4t4ra for about 100 miles The tiger, panther, bear, 
and sambhar deer are found in the west near the SahyAdris, 
and the hyaena, wolf, leopard, and smaller game in the east 

According to the last census returns (1881) the population of 
S4t4ra district was 1,062,350 (532,526 males and 529,825 females) 
Hindus numbered 1,008,918, Mohammedans 36,712, and Christians | 
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S86 Four tovns had more than 10,000 inhabitants, — Satara (see 
below), Wai 11,676, Kaiad 10,778, Tas^aon 10,206 About two- 
tluids of the Hindus consist of Kunljis and JVIuhiattas, vlio during 
the peiiod of JMaliratta ascendency fumishod the hnlk of the 
aimie-5, and the MavL'is, who foimed Shiiaji’s best soldieis, were 
diawn fiomtlie lull tubes of Sataia distiict Agiiculture supports 
moie than thiee-fourtlis of the people , the soil is fertile, and 
joai forms the staple food , nee is giown in the western \ alleys, 
and m the south and cast cotton is laiscd In 1882-83, of 
1,384,255 acres held for tillage, 270,244 weie fallow oi under grass, 
while of the lemaming 1,114,011 acies 39,757 weie twuce cropped, 
ccieala, consisting chiefly of joai and bajra, occupied 898,206 acres, 
pulses 159,211 anes, oil-seeds 42,001 acies, and miscellaneous 
eiops the lemainder Besides blankets and coaise cotton cloth the 
chief expoits aie gi.un, tobacco, oil seeds, chillies, molasses, and a 
little law cotton , the impoits aie piece-goods, hardwaie, salt, and 
dates The gioss levemie of the district m 1883-84 amounted to 
£268,779, of which the land contributed £228,749 
On the oveithrow of the Jadhav dynasty in 1312 the district 
passed to the Mobainmedan powei, which was consolidated in the 
leign of the Balimani kings On the fall of the Bahmanis towards 
the end of the 15th centiuy each chief set up for himself until the 
Bijapni kings finally asseited themselves, and nuclei these kings 
the Mahiattas aiose, and laid the foundation of an independent 
kingdom w'lth Sataia as its capital Intrigues and dissensions in 
the palace led to the ascendency of the peshwas, who removed the 
capital to Poona in 1749, and degiaded the laja of Satara into the 
position of a political piisonei The wai of 1817 closed the 
caieer of the peshwas, and the Eiitish then lestoied the titular 
laja, and assigned to him the piincipality of Sataia In conse- 
quence of political intngnes, he was deposed in 1839, and his 
biothei was placed on the thione This pi nice dying without 
male hens, the state was resumed by the Biitish Government 
iSAtTEA, chief town and. headquarters of the above 
district, IS situated m 17° 41' 25" N lat and 74° 2' 10" 
E long , immediately below a remarkably strong hill fort 
on the summit of a small, steep, rocky hill. It takes its 
name fiom the seventeen walls, towers, and gates which 
the Silt5,ra fort was supposed to possess lAith a height 
of 2320 feet above sea-level, Satdra is about 60 miles 
from the coast, and 69 miles south of Poona Since the 
death of the last raja in 1848 the population has con- 
siderably decreased, still Sltdra contained in 1881 some 
28,601 inhabitants (14,558 males and 14,043 females) 
SATIN-WOOD, a beautiful hglit-colouied hard wood 
having a rich silky lustie, sometimes finely mottled or 
grained, the produce of a laigetiee, Chloy oxylon Sioietema^ 
native of India and Ceylon A similar wood, known under 
the same name, is obtained m the West Indies, the tree 
yielding which is said to be Mala gmanensis Satin- 
wood was in lequest fox iich furniture about the end of 
the 18th cental y, the fashion then being to ornament panels 
of it with painted medallions and floial scrolls and borders. 
Now it IS used for inlaying and small veneers, and most 
largely in covering the backs of hair and clothes-brushes 
and in making small articles of turneiy 

SATIRE Satire, in its literary aspect, may be defined 
as the expression in adequate terms of the sense of amuse- 
ment or disgust excited by the ridiculous or unseemly, 
piovided that humour is a distinctly recognizable element, 
and that the utterance is invested with literary form. With- 
out humour, satire is invective , without literary form, it is 
mere clownish jeering It is indeed exceedingly difficult to 
define the limits between satire and the regions of literary 
sentiment into which it shades The lofty ethical feeling 
of a Johnson or a Carlyle borders it on the one hand, the 
witty sarcasm of a Talleyrand, rancorous or good-natured, 
on the other , but, however exalted the satirist's aims, or 
amiable his temper, a basis of contempt or dislike is the 
groundwork of his art This feeling may be diverted from 
the faihngs of man individual to the feebleness and imper- 
fection of man universal, and the composition may stdl be a 
satire , but if the element of scorn or sarcasm were entirely 
eliminated it would become a sermon That this expression 
of aversion is of the essence of satire appears from the fact 
that the hterary power which, the more it is exerted upon 
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giave and ele\ated subjects, removes them further and 
further from the domain of satiie can confer satiiic dig- 
nity upon the most scnnilons lampoon The distinction 
between the intellectual form and the law mateual of 
satire is admirably illustiated by a pa'i'?age in an accom- 
plished novelist The clever young lady happening to 
compare a keen and bright peison to a pair of ■scihSor.-, her 
unrefined companion la tor the moment unable to undei- 
stand how a human being can lesemble a piece of ciitleiy , 
but suddenly a light bieaks m nponhei, and, taking up a 
broken pair of scissors fioni the table, she imitates the 
halting gait of a Jame lady, declaiiug that Mis Blown 
resembles that particulai pair of scissors to the life The 
firat interlocutor could have been satiiical if she would, 
the second wmnld if she could The nice and delicate pei- 
ception of the former type of chaiactei may be faiily driven 
into satiie by the Milgaiity and obtnseness of the second, 
as m the case of Miss Austen , and it may be added that 
the general development of civilization, repressing high- 
handed WTongs against which ridicule is no defence, and 
encouraging failings which can be effectually attacked in 
no other manner, continually tends to make satire more 
congemal to the amiable and lefined, and thus exalt its 
moial tone and purpose 

The first exercise of satire was no doubt sufficiently 
coaise and boisterous It must have consisted in gibing 
at personal defects, and Homer’s desciiption of Thei sites, 
the earliest example of literary satire that has come down 
to us, probably conveys an accurate delineation of the 
first satirists, the carpers and fault-finders of the clan 
The character reappears in the heroic romances of Ireland, 
and elsewhere, and it is everywhere implied that the 
licensed backbiter is a w’aiped and distorted being, readier 
with his tongue than his hands The verdict of unso- 
phisticated man on satire is cleaily that it is the offspring 
of ill-natiire, to redeem and dignify it by rendering it the 
instrument of morality or the associate of poetry W'as a 
development implying consideiable advance in the literaiy 
art The latter is the course adopted in the Old Testa- 
ment, where the few passages approximating to satiie, 
such as Jotham’s parable of the bramble and Job’s ironical 
address to his friends, aie embelhshed either by fancy or 
by feeling An intermediate stage between peisonal ridi- 
cule and the coriection of faults and follies seems to have 
been represented in Greece by the Ifargites, attributed to 
Homer, which, while professedly lampoomng an individual, 
practically rebuked the meddling sciolism impersonated in 
him In the accounts that have come down to us of the 
writings of Archilochus, the first great master of satire 
(about 700 B.c), we seem to trace the elevation of 
the instrument of private animosity to an element in 
public life Though a merciless assailant of individuals, 
Archilochus was also a distinguished statesman, naturally 
for the most part in opposition, and his writings seem to 
have fulfilled many of the functions of a new^spaper press 
Their extraordinary merit is attested by the infallible 
judgment of Quintilian eight bundled years after their com- 
jiosition, and Gorgias’s comparison of them with Plato’s 
persiflage of the Sophists proves that their virulence must 
have been tempered by grace and refinement Archilochus 
also gave satiric poetiy its accepted form by the invention 
of the iambic trimeter, slightly modified into the seazonic 
metie by his successors Simonides of Amorgus, about a 
generation later, and Hipponax, a century later still, were 
distinguished like Archilochus for the bitterness of their 
attacks on individuals, with which the former combmed a 
strong ethical feeling, and the latter a bright active fancy 
All three were restless and turbulent, aspiring and discon- 
tented, impatient of abuses and theoretically enamoured 
of liberty; and the loss of their writings, which would 
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have thiown great light on the politics as well as the 
manners of Greece, is exceedingly to be lamented With 
Hipponax the direct line of Gieek satire is interrupted , 
but tw’-o new' forms of literary composition, exceedingly 
capable of being rendered the vehicles of satire, almost 
simultaneously make their appearance Fable is first 
heard of in Asiatic Greece about this date , and, although 
its ouginal intention does not seem to have been satirical, 
its adaptability to satiric purposes W'as soon discovered 
and turned to account A fai moie impoitant step was 
the elevation of the lude fun of rustic merrymakings to a 
literary status by the evolution of the drama from the 
Bacchic festival The means had now been found of ally- 
ing the satiric spurt wnth exalted poetry, and their union 
was consummated m the person of a poet w'ho combined 
hum 0111 with imagination in a degree never again to be 
rivalled until Shakespeaie Eveiy variety of satiie is 
exemplified m the comedies of Aiistophanes , and if he 
does not lank as the first of satirists it is only because he 
IS so much beside Such affluence of poetical genius could 
not be perpetual, any more than the peculiar political and 
social conditions W'hich for a time made such feailess and 
uncontrolled satire possible Through the half-way house 
of mythological parody the comedy of public life passes 
into the comedy of manners, metiical still, but approxi- 
mating more closely to prose, and consequently to satire 
on its owm side of the line which it is convenient if not 
strictly logical to trace between diamatists and ordinary 
satiiic writers The step from Menander to Lucihus is 
not a long one, hut it w'as not destined to be taken by a 
Greek 

A rude form of satire had existed in Italy from an early 
date in the shape of the Fescennine veises, the rough and 
licentious pleasantry of the vintage and harvest, which, 
lasting doivn to the 16th century, inspired Tansillo’s 
Venclemmiato') e As in Greece, these eventually, about 364 
no, weie developed into a lude drama, originally intro- 
duced as a religious expiation This was at first, Livy 
tells us (vii 2), merely pantomimic, as the dialect of the 
Tuscan actors imported for the occasion was not under- 
stood at Eome Veise, ‘‘like to the Fescennine verses in 
point of style and manner,” w'as soon added to accompany 
the mimetic action, and, with reference to the variety of 
metres employed, these probably improvised compositions 
wrere entitled Satuise, a term denoting miscellany, and 
derived from the satura lanx, “ a charger filled with the 
first-fruits of the year’s produce, anciently offered to 
Bacchus aud Ceres.” The Homans thus had originated 
the name of satire, and, in so far as the Fescennine drama 
consisted of laillery and ridicule, possessed the thing also, 
but it had not yet assumed a literary form among them 
Livius Andromeus (240 bo), the first legular Latin dra- 
matic poet, appears to have been little more than a trans- 
lator from the Greek. Satires are mentioned among the 
literary productions of Ennius (200 b c.) and Pacuvius (170 
B c ), hut the title rather refers to the variety of metres 
employed, than to the genius of the composition The real 
inventor of Homan satire is Cams Lucilms (148-103 b c ), 
whose Satvi s& seem to have been mostly satirical in the 
modern acceptation of the term, while the subjects of some 
of them prove that the title continued to be applied to 
miscellaneous collections of poems, as was the case even 
to the time of Vario, whose “Saturse” included prose as 
weU as verse, and appear to have been only partially 
satirical. The fragments of Lucilms preserved are un- 
fortunately very scanty, but the verdict of Horace, Cicero, 
and Quintilian demonstrates that he was a very consider- 
able poet It IS needless to dwell on compositions so 
universally known as the SaUres of Lucilius’s successor 
Horace, in whose hands this class of composition received 
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an entirely new development, becoming genial, playful, 
and persuasive “xlieb Hoiace stiove to mend ’ The 
didactic element preponderates still more in the iihilo- 
sophical satires of Persius, the inopagandiat of Stoicism, 
a writer whose intensity, dramatic gift^ obscurity, and 
abruptness lender him, like the lii owning and Meiedith 
of our own day&, the luxury of the few and the de-^paii of 
the inan}^ Yet another form of satue, the ihetoiical, w’as 
earned to the utmost bmxto of excellence by Juvenal, the 
fii^t example of a great tragic satiiist Neaily at the 
same time Martial, improving on eaibei Homan models 
now lost, gave that satiiical turn to the epigiam which it 
only exceptionally posseo^ed in Gieece, but has ever since 
retained The brevity, piegnancy, and polish of the 
Latin tongue were never nioie felicitously exemplified 
than by tbio gifted writei About the same time another 
variety of satiie came into vogue, destined to become the 
most important of any The Milesian tale, a foim of 
entertainment probably of Eastern origin, grew in the 
hands of Petionius and Apuleius into the satiiical 
lomance, immeiibely widening the satiiist’s field and 
exempting him from the lestraints of metre Petronius’s 
“Su]jper of Trimalehio” lo the levelation of a new vein, 
never fully worked till our days As the novel aiObS upon 
the luins of the epic, so dialogue sjjiung up upon the wreck 
of comedy In Lucian comedy appears adapted to suit the 
exigencies of an age in which a living diama had become 
impossible Lucian’s position as a satiiist is something 
new, and could not, from the nature of the case, have been 
occupied by any of his predecessois For the first time 
since the origin of civilization society felt apprehensive of 
impending dissolution, and its fears found an interpreter 
in the Sophist of Samosata, “the Voltaire of paganism,” 
an universal censor and mocker, devoid of the Christian’s 
hope of general lenovation, and unable to foresee the new 
social order which the barbaiian conquest was destined to 
cieate Next to his wit, Lucian’s special note is his sturdy 
love of truth and demand for genuineness in all things 
With him antique satire expiies as a distinct branch of 
literature, — ^though mention should be made of the sar- 
casms and libels with which the population of Egypt were 
for centuries accustomed to insult the Homan conqueror 
and his parasites An exceedingly cuiious specimen, a 
denunciation of the apostate poet Hoi-Uta — a kind of 
Egyptian “ Lost Leader ’’—composed under Augustus, has 
recently been published by M H-evillout fiom a demotic 
papyrus 

It IS highly interesting to remaik bow, aftei the great 
deluge of barbarism has begun to retire, one form of 
satire after another peeps forth fiom the receding flood, 
the order of development being determined by the cucum- 
stauees of time and place In the Byzantine empiie, 
indeed, the link of continuity is unbroken, and such 
raillery of abuses as is possible under a despotism finds 
vent m the pale copies of Lucian published m Ellissen’s 
AnaleXUn The first leally important satire, however, 
is a pioduct of Western Europe, recurring to the primitive 
form of fable, upon which, nevertheless, it constitutes a 
decided advance. Reynard the Fox, a genuine expression 
of the shrewd and homely Teutonic mmd, is a landmark 
in literature It gave the beast-epic a development of 
which the ancients had not dreamed, and showed how 
cutting ridicule could be conveyed in a form difficult to 
resent About the same time, probably, the popular 
instinct, perhaps deriving a hint from Habbimcal litera- 
ture, fashioned Morolf, the prototype of Sancho Panza, the 
incarnation of sublunar mother-wit contrasted with the 
starry wisdom of Solomon , and the T%ll Fkilenspiegel is a 
kindred Teutonic creation, but later and less significant. 
Tiers Ploughman, the next great work of the class, adapte 
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the apocalyptic machinery of monadic and anchoritic vision 
to the purposes of satire, as it had oftea befoie been adapted 
to those of ecclesiastical aggiandizement The clergy weie 
scourged with then own rod by a poet and a Puiitan 
too earnest to be uibane Satire is a distinct element in 
Chaucer and Boccaccio, who nevertheless cannot be lanked 
as satiiists The mock-heroic is successfully revived by 
Pulci, and the political songs of the 14th and lothceii- 
tuiies attest the difi’usion of a sense of humour among the 
people at large The Henaissance, restoiing the knowledge 
and encouraging the imitation of classic models, sharpened 
the weapons and enlaiged the aimouiy of the satirist 
Partly, perhaps, because Eiasmus was no ptoet, the 
Lucianic dialogue -was the form in the ascendant of his 
age Eiasmus not merely employed it against supersti- 
tion and ignoiance with infinite and iriesistible pileasantry, 
but fired by lus example a bolder miter, untiammelied 
by the dignity of an arbitei in the lepublic of letters 
The ridicule of Uliic von Hutten’s F/mtolx Ohscu? oruin 
Tuorum is annihilating, and the art there for the first 
time fully exeinidified though long previously introduced 
by Plato, of putting the iidicule into the mouth of the 
victim, is perhaps the most deadly shaft in the quiver of 
sarcasm It was afterwards used vith even more pointed 
wit though with less exuberance of humour by Pascal, the 
first modern example, if Dante may not be so classed, of a 
great tragic satirist Ethical satire is vigorously lepiesented 
by Sebastian Brant and his mutator Alexander Barclay , 
but in general the metrical satirists of the age seem tame in 
comparison with Eiasmus and Hutten, though including the 
great name of Machiavelli Sir Thomas More cannot be 
accounted a satirist, but his idea of an imaginary common- 
wealth embodied the geim of much subsequent satire In 
the succeeding period politics take the place of literature 
and religion, producing in France the /Satyr e Memjrpie, 
elsewhere the satirical romance as represented by the 
Argenis of Barclay, which may be defined as the adaptation 
of the style of Petronius to state affairs. In Spain, where 
no freedom of ciiticism existed, the satiric spirit took 
refuge in the novela incar esca, the prototype of Le Sage 
and the ancestoi of Fielding , Quevedo revived the medi- 
aeval device of the vision as the vehicle of reproof , and 
Cervantes’s immoital woik might be classed as a satire 
were it not so much more About the same time we 
notice the appearance of diiect mutation of the Homan 
satirists in English literature in the writings of Donne, 
Hall, and Maiston, the further elaboration of the mock- 
heroic by Tassoni, and the culmination of classical Italian 
satire m Salvator Hosa The prodigious development of 
the drama at this time absorbed much talent that would 
otherwise have been devoted to satire proper Most of 
the great dramatists of the 17th century were more or 
less satirists, Mohere perhaps the most consummate that 
ever existed , but, with an occasional exception like 
Les Primmes Ridicules, the range of their works is too 
wide to admit of their being regarded as satires The 
next great example of unadulterated satire is Butler’s 
Hudihras, and perhaps one moie truly representative of 
satiric aims and methods cannot easily he found At the 
same period dignified political satire, bordering on invec- 
tive, received a great development in Andrew Marvell’s 
Advices to a Painter, and was shortly afterwards carried 
to perfection, in Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel , while 
the light literary parody of which Aristophanes had given 
the pattern in his assaults on Euripides, and which 
Shakespeare had handled somewhat carelessly in the 
Midsummer NigMs Dream, was effectively revived m the 
duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal In France Boileau was 
long held to have attained the ne plus ultra of the Horatian 
1 style m satire and of the mock-heroic, but Pope was soon 
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to show that further progress was possible lu both The 
polish, point, and concentration of Pope remain unsur- 
passed, as do the amenity of Addison and the daring yet 
severely logical imagination of Swift , while the Histo7y 
of John Bull and the Psendologici place then friend Arbuth- 
not in the first rank of political satirists The ISth centuiy 
wms, indeed, the age of satire Serious poetry had for the 
time worn itself out , the most original geniuses of the age, 
Swift, Defoe, and Eichardson, aie decidedly prosaic, and 
Pope, though a true poet, is less of a poet than Dryden 
In process of time imaginative powei revives in G-oldsmith 
and Eousseau , meanwhile Fielding and Smollett have fitted 
the novel to be the vehicle of satiie and much beside, and 
the literary stage has for a time been almost wrholly en- 
grossed by a colossal satirist, a man who has dared the 
universal apphcation of Shaftesbury’s maxim that ridicule 
is the test of truth The world had never before seen a 
satirist on the scale of Yoltaire, nor had satire ever played 
such a part as a factor in impending change The parallel 
with Lucian is in some respects very close Toleration -was 
Voltaire’s idol, as truth wus Lucian’s , and thus, aiming 
more thau his predecessor at the practical leformatzon of 
manners and institutions, his work w’as less purely negative 
He was nevertheless a destroyer, and as utterly out of 
sympathy with the positive spirit of science for which he 
was preparing the way as Lucian could possibly be with 
Goths or Christians As a master of saicastic mockery he 
IS unsurpassed , his manner is entirely his own , and he is 
one of the most intensely national of waiters, notwith- 
standing his vast obligations to English humorists, states- 
men, and philosophers. English humour also played an 
important part in the liteiary regeneration of Germany, 
where, after Liscow and Ptabener, direct imitators of Swift 
and the essayists, Le&sing, imbued with Pope but not 
mastered by liim, showed how powerful an auxiliary satire 
can be to criticism, — a relation which Pope had somewhat 
inverted Another great German writei, ‘Wieland, owes 
little to the English, hut adapts Lucian and Petronius to 
the 18th century with playful if somewhat mannered grace 
Kortum’s Johsiad, a most humorous poem, innovates suc- 
cessfully upon established models by making low life, 
instead o£ chivalry, the subject of burlesque. Goethe and 
Schiller, Scott and "Wordsworth, are now at hand, and as 
imagmation gains ground satire declines Byron, who 
in the 18th century would have been the greatest of 
satirists, IS hurried by the spirit of his age into passion 
and description, bequeathing, however, a splendid proof 
of the possibility of allying satire with sublimity lu his 
Vwion of Judgment Hooie gives the epigram a lyrical 
turn , Bdranger, not for the first time in French hterature, 
makes the gay chanson the instiument of biting jest, and 
the classic type receives fresh currency from Auguste 
Barbier Courier, and subsequently Cormemn, laise the 
political pamphlet to literary dignity by their poignant 
wit Peacock evolves a new type of novel fiom the study 
of Athenian comedy Miss Edgeworth skirts the confines 
of satire, and Miss Austen, the most lefined and delicate 
of all observers of manners, seasons her novels with the 
most exquisite satiric traits Washington Irving revives 
the manner of The Spectator, and Tieck brings irony and 
persiflage to the discussion of critical problems Two great 
satiric figures remain, — one representative of his nation, 
the other most difficult to class In all the characteristics 
of his genius Thackeray is thoroughly English, and the 
faults and follies he chastises are those especially charac- 
teristic of British society. Good sense and the perception 
of the ridiculous are amalgamated in him j his satire is a 
thoroughly British article, a little over-solid, a httle wanting 
in finish, but honest, weighty, and durable Posterity wiU 
go to him for the humours of the age of Victoria, as they 
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go to Addisou for those of Anne’s But Heine hardly 
belongs to any nation oi country, time or place He ceased 
to be a Geiman without becoming a Fienchman, and a Jew 
without becoming a Christian Only one portrait really 
suits him, that in Tieck’s allegorical tale, wheie he is repre- 
sented as a capricious and mischievous elf , but his song 
IS sweetei and his command over the springs of laughter 
and tears greater than it suited Tieck’s purpose to acknow- 
ledge In him the satiric spirit, long confined to established 
literary forms, seems to obtain uniestramed freedom to 
waudei where it will, nor have the ancient models been 
followed since by any considerable satirist except the 
Italian Giusti The machinery employed by Moore was 
indeed transplanted to America by Bussell Lowell, whose 
AiyAiy Pcfpe? s represent peihaps the highest moral level 
yet attained by satire In no age has the spirit of satire 
been so geueially diffused as in the 19 th century, but many 
of its eminent writers, while hoidering on the domains of 
satire, escape the definition of satirist The term cannot 
be properly applied to Dickens, the keen observer of the 
oddities of human life, or to George Eliot, the cntic of 
Its emptiness when not inspiied by a worthy pin pose , oi 
to Balzac, the painter of French society , or to Trollope, 
the minor of the middle classes of England If Sat tor 
Jiesattits could be legaided as a satire, Carlyle would rank 
among the first of satirists , but the satire, though very 
obvious, rather accompanies than inspires the composition 
The number of minor satirists of meiit, on the other hand, 
is legion, and but few can be mentioned here Poole, in 
his broadly farcical Pedlnigton, has rung the changes 
with inexhaustible ingenuity on a single fruitful idea 
JeiTold’s comedies spailde with epigrams, and his tales and 
sketches oveiflow with quaint humour, Mallock has made 
the most of personal mimicry, the lowest form of satiie ; 
Samuel Butler holds an iiiveiting miiror to the world’s face 
with impertuibahle gravity, Coiuthope reproduces the airy 
grace aud sonoious melody of the Attic comedy , and the 
auonymous writer of the “ Barnum ” Christmas number of 
Tticih has lesuscitated with equal effect its leckless fun 
aud personality One remarkable feature of the age is 
the union of caricature with hteratuie to a degree incon- 
ceivable before the improvements m wood-engiaving All 
large capitals now have their comic illustrated journals, 
destined for the most part to be the marvels and stumbling- 
blocks of posterity Punch, however, has become almost 
a national institution, and has fostei ed the genius of two 
pictoiial satirists of the first rank, Leech and Tenniel 
The present tendencies of the civilized world seem highly 
favourable to the influence of satire as a factor lu human 
affairs, but unfavourable to the production of satiric 
masterpieces Satire is the inevitable concomitant of free- 
dom of speech, which must continue to prevail and diffuse 
itself unless checked by military or socialistic despotism. 
But as the privilege of the many it is less likely to be the 
resource of the few , aud it may happen that the press, 
dealing with follies of the day as they arise, will more and 
more forestall the satire that springs from meditation and 
study The principal security is the oiiginality and robust- 
ness of true satiric genius, which, having defied prisons and 
scaffolds in the past, may find the means of eluding public 
impatience and satiety in the future. (k g.) 

SATBAP See Pjdbsia, vol xviii pp. 569, 683 

SATUBFT, an ancient Italian god, wffiom the Bomans, 
and till recently the moderns, identified with the Greek 
god Cronus 

1 Cronus was the youngest of the Titans, the children 
of Sky (Uranus) and Earth (Gsea). Besides the Titans, 
Sky and Earth had other children, the Cyclopes and the 
I Hundred-handers. "When the Cyclopes and the Hundred- 
I handers proved troublesome. Sky thrust them back into 
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the hosom of Earth This vexed Eauh, and she called on 
her sons to avenge her on their father Sky They all 
shrank from the deed save Cronus, who waylaid and muti- 
lated his father with a sickle or curved sword Fiom 
the drops of blood which fell to the earth sprang the 
Furies and the Giants Cronus now reigned in loom of 
Sky. His wife was Pihea, who was also his sister, being 
a daughter of Sky and Earth Sky and Earth had foie- 
told to Cronus that he would he deposed by one of his own 
children, so he sw'allowed them one after another as soon 
as they wmre horn Thus he devoured Hestia, Demeter, 
Heia, Hades, and Poseidon But when Phea had brought 
forth Zeus, the youngest,^ she wrapped up a stone in 
swaddling clothes and gave it to Cronus, who swallowed it 
instead of the babe When Zeus, wdio had been hidden in 
Crete, grew up, he gave his father a dose which compelled 
him to disgorge first the stone and then the children whom 
he had swallowed The stone was preserved at Delphi, 
every day it was anointed and on festivals it was crowned 
with wool Zeus and his brothers now rebelled against 
Clonus, and after a ten years’ struggle they weie victorious 
Cronus and the Titans wmie thrust down to Tartarus, wheie 
they were guarded by the Hundied-handers. According 
to otheis, Cronus was removed to the Islands of the Blest, 
where he ruled over the departed heroes, judging them m 
conjunction with Ehadamanthus Plutarch {Be Bef. Orac , 
18) mentions a story that the dethroned monaich of the 
gods slept on an island of the northern seas guarded by 
Briareus and surrounded by a tram of attendant divinities 
The reign of Cronus was supposed to have been the happiest 
time of the world, the golden age, when men lived like 
gods, free from toil and grief and the weakness of old age 
(for death was like sleep) , and the earth too brought forth 
abundantly without cultivation There are few traces of 
the worship of Cronus in Greece Pau&amas, in his descrip- | 
tion of Greece, mentions only one temple of Cronus , it 
stood at the foot of the Acropolis at Athens and was 
sacred to Cronus and Phea jomtly The Athenians cele- 
brated an annual festival in his honour ou the 12fch of 
Hecatomhseon A mountain at Olympia was called after 
him, and on. its top annual sacrifices were offered to him 
at the spring equinox 

The idea that Cronus was the god of time — an idea which 
appears in antiquity — seems to have aiiseu from a simple confusion 
between the woids Clonus and Chionus (“time”) Oiutins derives 
Clonus fiom. the root Lra, meaning ‘Go accomplish” Cionus 
may perhaps have been a god of some aboiiginal half-savage tube 
which the Greeks eonqiieied Hence the savage tiaits m Ins 
legend, his conquest by Zeus, and the scanty traces of his woiship 
in Greece Tlie myth ot the mutilation of Sky by Cionus may 
be a particular foim of the iv idespread stoiy of the violent separation 
of Sky and Earth by one of then childien (eompaie Myihologt) 
Other forms of this myth aic found m Hew Zealand, India, and 
China Parallels to the swallowing and disgorging incident aie to 
he found m the folk-loie of Bushmen, Kaffies, Basutos, Indians of 
Guiana, and Eskimo 

2. Saturn and his wife Ops weie amongst the oldest 
deities of ancient Italy He is said to have had an altar 
at the foot of the Capitol before Rome was founded 
Saturn was a god of agricultuie, his name hemg derived 
from sem’e, “to sow.” The identification of Saturn with 
Cronus gave rise to the legend that after his deposition by 
Zeus (Jupiter) Saturn wandered to Italy, where he luled 
as king in the golden age and gave the name Satnrma to 
the country Janus, another of the most ancient gods of 
Italy, IS said to have welcomed him to Rome, and here he 
settled at the foot of the Capitol, which was called after 
him the Saturnian Hill His temple stood at the ascent 
from the Forum to the Capitol and was one of the oldest 
buildings in Rome, but the eight remaining columns of 

^ So Hesiod But according to Homer Zeus was the eldest of the 
children of Cronus and Ehea 
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the temple probably formed a portion of a new temple 
built in the imperial times The image of Saturn in this 
temple had woollen hands fastened round its feet all the 
year through, except at the festival of the Saturnalia, 
the object of the bands was probably to detain the deity. 
Similarly there was a fettered image of Enyahus (the "War 
God) at Sparta, and at Athens the image of Victory had no 
wings, le&t she might fly away The mode of sacrifice at 
this temple was in so far peculiar that the head of the 
sacufiee was bare as in the Gieek iitual, instead of being 
covered, as was the usual Roman practice Legend said 
that the Greek ritual was introduced by Hercules, who at 
the same time abolished the human sacrifices previously 
offered to Saturn Others said that the rule had been 
observed by the Pelasgians before Under or behind the 
temple was the Roman treasury, in which the archives as 
well as the treasures of the state were preserved. Dionysius 
Halicarnensis {Ant Bom., i 34) tells that there were many 
sanctuaries of Saturn in Italy and that many towns and 
places, especially mountains, were called after him. The 
oldest national form of verse was known as the Saturnian, 
Like many other figures in Roman mythology, Saturn is 
said to have vanished at last from earth His emblem was 
a sickle The substitution of a great scythe for the sickle, 
and the addition of wings and an hour-glass, are modem. 
Ops (“plenty”), wife of Saturn, was an earth-goddess, as 
appears fiom the custom observed by her suppliants of 
sitting and carefully touching the earth while they made 
their vows to hei As goddess of crops and the harvest 
she was called Consiva, and under this name had a sanctuary 
at Rome, to which only the Vestals and the priest were 
admitted As Saturn was identified in later times with 
Cronus, so was Ops with Rhea Another goddess mentioned 
as wife of Saturn was Lua, a goddess of barrenness She 
was one of the deities to whom after a victory the spoils 
of the enemy were sometimes dedicated and burned. 

ScUurnaha — This, the great festival of Saturn, was celebrated 
on the 19th, but aftei Csesar’s reform of the calendar on. the 17tb, 
of December Augustus decreed that the 17th should he sacred to 
Saturn and the 19th to Ops Henceforwaid it appears that tho 
17th and IStli were devoted to the Saturnalia, and the 19th and 
20th to the Opalia, a festival of Ops Caligula added a fifth day, 
“the day of youth” (fZies snvenalis), devoted no doubt to the 
spoits of the young But m popular usage the festival lasted seven 
days The time was one of geneial joy and mirth The woollen 
fetteis were taken from the feet of the image of Saturn, and each 
man offered a pig During the festival schools were closed, no 
war w'as declaied oi battle fought , no punishment was inflicted. 
In place of the toga an undiess garment was worn Distinctions 
ot rank weie laid aside slaves sat at table with their masters 
01 weie actually waited on by them, and the utmost freedom, 
ot speech was allowed them Gambling witb dice, at other times 
illegal, was now permitted and practised ^ All classes esebanged 
gifts, the commonest being wax tapers and clay dolls These dolls 
were especially given to children, and the makers of them held a 
regular fair at mis time Yairo thought that these dolls repie- 
sented oiiginal sacrifices of human beings to the infernal god. 
There certainly was, as we have seen, a tradition that human 
sacrifices were once offered to Saturn, and the Greeks and Eoinans 
gave the name of Cronus and Saturn to a particularly cruel Phoe- 
nician Baa], to whom, e g , children were sacrificed at Carthage 
The Cronus to whom human sacrifices are said to have been 
offeied m Rhodes was most probably a Baal, for there are un- 
mistakable traces of Phcenician worship m Ehodes It may be 
conjectured that the Saturnalia was oiiginally a celebration of the 
winter solstice Hence the legend that it was instituted by 
Eomulus under the name of the Biumalia (6TOma= winter solstice) 
The prominence given to candles at the festival points to the 
custom of making a new fire at this time The custom of solemnly 
kindling fires at the summer solstice (Eve of St John) has prevailed 
in most parts of Europe, notably m Germany, and there are traces 
(of which the yule-log is one) of the observance of a similar custom 
at the winter solstice In ancient Mexico a new fire was kindled, 
amid great rejoicings, at the end of every period of fifty -two years 

The designation of the planets by the names of gods is at least as 

2 It IS curious to fiud a similar rule with a similar exception in 
Nepal SeeH A Sketches /torn Nepal, yd\ u pp. SSSig’. 
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old as tlie 4th centuiy b c The first certain mention of__the star 
ot Cronus (Saturn) is in Aiistotle {Mehipliysics, p 1073b, 35) The 
name also occms in %\iq Einaoniis (p 987h), a dialogue of uncertain 
date, wrongly ascnbed to Plato In Latin, Ciceio (1st century b c ) 
is the fiist author who speaks of the planet Saturn The applica- 
tion of the name Saturn to a day of the week {Satu/ iii dies, Saturday) 
IS fiist found m Tibullus (i 3, 18) (J Gr PE ) 

SATYR. In ancient Greek mythology the satyis Avere 
spirits, half-human half-bestial, that haunted the woods 
and mountains, companions of Pan and Dionysus Fancy 
represented them as strongly built, with flat noses, pointed 
ears, and the tails of horses or goats They were a roguish 
and wanton but faint-hearted folk, Joveis of wine and 
women, ever roaming the wild to the music of pipes and 
cymbals, castanets and bagpipes, dancing with the nymphs 
or pursuing them, striking terror into men, whose cattle 
they killed and whose women they made love to In the 
earlier Greek art they appear as old and ugly, much like 
wild apes, but in later art, especially in works of the 
Attic school, this savage character is softened into a more 
youthful and graceful aspect. There is a famous statue 
supposed to be a copy of a work of Praxiteles, representing 
a graceful satyr leaning against a tree with a flute in his 
hand. In Attica there was a species of drama known as 
the Satyric drama , it parodied the legends of gods and 
heroes, and the chorus was composed of satyrs Euripides’s 
play of the Cyclops is the only extant example of this kind 
of drama. The symbol of the shy and timid satyr was 
the hare. In some districts of modern Greece the spirits 
known as Calicantsara ofEer points of lesemblance to the 
ancient satyrs , they have goats’ ears and the feet of asses 
or goats, are covered with hair, and love women and the 
dance. The herdsmen of Parnassus believe in a demon of 
the mountain who is loid of hares and goats 
In the Authoiized Yersion of Isa xui 21, xxxiv 14 the word 
“satyr” is used to render the Hebrew se'titm, “hairy ones ” A 
kind of demon or supernatuial being known to Hebrew folk-lore 
as inhabiting waste places is meant ; a piactice of saciificing to 
the to is alluded to m Lev xvii 7, 'where E V has“devils” 
They correspond to the “shaggy demon of the mountain-pass” 
(azabb al-'akaba) of old Arab superstition But the satyis of the 
gloomy Semitic deserts, faith in which is not yet extinct, aie much 
moie teruble than those of Greece 

SAUL, son of Kish, king of Israel (See Israsil, vol. 
xm p. 403 sq) The name of Saul’s father Kish 
seems to be identical with the Arabic proper name and god- 
name Kais 

SAUMAISE. See Salmasius 
SAUMAREZ, James Saumarez or Sausmabez, Baeon 
DE (1757-1836), English admiral, was descended from an 
old family, and was b^orn at St Peter Port, Guernsey, 11th 
March 1757 Many of his ancestors had distinguished 
themselves in the naval service, and he entered it as mid- 
shipman at the age of thirteen. For his bravery at the 
attack of Charleston in 1775 on board the “Bristol” he 
was raised to the rank of lieutenant, and he was pro- 
moted commander for his gallant services off the Dogger 
Bank, 5th. August 1781, when he was wounded In com- 
mand of the “ Russell,” he contributed to Rodney’s victory 
over De Grasse, 12th April 1783 For the capture of 
“La Reunion,” a French frigate, m 1793 he received the 
honour of knighthood While in command of a small 
squadron he was on 5th June 1794 attacked by a superior 
French force on the way from Plymouth to Guernsey, but 
by his seamanship and coolness succeeded in gaining a 
safe anchorage in the harbour of that island. After being 
promoted to the “Orion” of 74 guns in 1795, he took 
part in the defeat of the French fleet off L’Orient, 22d 
June, distinguished himself in the battle of Cape St 
Vincent in February 1797, and was present at the blockade 
of Cadiz from February 1797 to April 1798, and at the 
battle of the Nile, 1st August 1798, where he was 
wounded. On his return from Egypt he received the 
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command of the “Csesar,” 84 guns, with orders to watch 
the French fleet off Biest during the winters of 1799 and 
ISOO In 1801 he was raised to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the blue, was created a baiouet, and received the 
command of a small squadion which was destined to watch 
the movements of the Spanish fleet at Cadiz To prevent 
a fleet of British merchantmen from falling into the hands 
of the enemy, he engaged the French and Spanish fleets, 
which outnumbered his own small squadron by two to one, 
inflicting on them a severe defeat with a loss of 3000 men 
Regarding this achievement Lord Nelson remarked that 
“a greater action was never fought” For his services 
Saumarez was rewarded with the order of the Bath, and he 
also received the freedom of the city of London, together 
with a magnificent sword In 1803 he received a pension 
of £1200 a year On the outbreak of the war with Russia 
in 1809 he was entrusted with the command of the Baltic 
fleet, and in recognition of his services Charles XIII of 
Sweden bestowed on him the grand cross of the military 
order of the Sword At the peace of 1814 he attained 
the rank of admiral; and in 1819 he was made rear- 
admiral, in 1821 vice-admiral of Great Britain. He was 
raised to the peerage as Baion de Saumarez in 1831, and 
died at Guernsey, 9tb October 1836 

See Jfemoiis of Admit al Laid de Saumarez, by Sir John Eoss, 
2 vols , 1838 

SATJMUR, a town of France, at the head of an 
arrondissement in the department of Maine-et-Loire, is 
situated on an island and on the left bank of the Loire, 38 
miles south-west of Tours, and 27 miles south-east of Augers 
A large metal budge connects the Tours- Angers railway 
'svith that of Moutreuil-Bellay by which Saumur communi- 
cates with Poitiers and Niort Two stone bridges (755 
and 905 feet long) also unite the town on the island with 
the two banks of the river. Several of the Saumur 
churches are interesting St Pierre, of the 12th century, 
has a 17th-century £a 9 ade and a Renaissance nave; and 
Notre Dame of Nantilly (often visited by Louis XI ) has a 
remarkable though greatly damaged fagade, a doorway and 
choir of the 12 th century, and a nave of the 11th Both 
these churches contain curious tapestries, and in the latter, 
fixed in the wall, is the copper cross of Gilles de Tyr, 
keeper of the seals to St Louis. St Jean is a charming 
little building in the Angevine Gothic style Notre Dame 
of Ardiliers, of the 16 th century, was enlarged in the 
following century by Richelieu and Madame de Montespan 
The town-house is an elegant 16th-century edifice; and 
the whole town is rich in graceful and interesting examples 
of the best period of French domestic architecture. The 
castle, built between the 11th century and the 13th, and 
remodelled in the 16th, is used as an arsenal and powder 
magazine There is also an interesting almshouse, with its 
chambers in part dug out in the rock The cavalry school, 
founded m 1768, and after various interruptions reorganized 
in 1824 and 1853, has at the present time (1886) 400 
pupils, of whom 125 are officers. Other establishments 
are a public library, a museum of natural history and 
local Roman and Celtic antiquities, a horticultural garden, 
with a school of vines m which eight hundred kinds of 
grapes are cultivated Saumur carries on a large trade in 
sparkling white wines grown in the neighbourhood, as weR 
as m brandy, gram, flax, and hemp , and it manufactures 
enamels and rosaries The population in 1881 was 13,439 
(14,186 in the commune). 

The Saumur caves along the Loire and on both sides of the 
valley of the Thouet (a left-hand tributary) must have been occupied 
at a veiy lemote period The Tour du Trone (9th century) served 
as a place of refuge for the inhabitants of the surrounding district 
during foragn invasions, and became the nucleus of a monastery 
built by monks escaped from St Elorent le Vieil On the sanae 
site rose the castle of Saumui two hundred years later. The town 
fell into the hands of Eoulqnes Herra, duke of Anjou, in 1025, and 
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passed in the 13th century into the pos^es'ion of the hin"? of 
France, to whom it remained constantly faithful The English 
failed to capture it diiimg all the coui^e of the Hundied Ycai-,’ 
"War After the Eefoimation the tomi became the metiopolis of 
Piotestantism in Fiance and the seat of a theological seminary, 
illustrated by many distinguished names The school of Saumui, 
as opposed to that of Sedan, lepresented the more libeial side of 
Fiench Protestantism (Cameion, Amyiaut, &e ) In 1623 the foiti- 
fications were dismantled , and the levocation of the edict of Nantes 
reduced the population from 25,000 to 6000 

SATJMDEESON, Nicholas (1682-1739), mathema- 
tician, was born at Thurlstone, Yorkshire, in Januaiy 1682 
When about a year old he lost his sight through small- 
pox ; but this did not prevent him from acqmnng, hy the 
help of kind friends, a good knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, and pursuing with assiduity and success the study 
of mathematics In his twenty-fifth year he commenced 
lecturing in Cambridge on the principles of the Newtonian 
philosophy, and, though he was not a member of any of 
the colleges, the university authorities placed no impedi- 
ment in his way In November 1711 he was selected to 
succeed Whiston, the Lucasian professor of mathematics 
in Cambridge, after having had the degree of master of 
arts conferred upon him to render him eligible for the 
appointment He was created doctor of laws m 1728 by 
command of George II, and in 1736 was admitted a 
member of the Boyal Society. He died of scurvy on the 
19th of April 1739. 

Saunderson possessed the friendship of many of the eminent 
mathematicians of the tune, such as Newton, Halley, De Moivie, 
Cotes, and for the first of these he entertained a piofound venera- 
tion Whether from an inflexible love of truth, or from a motive 
less exalted, he was accustomed to speak his sentiments regaiding 
persons very freely, and friends as well as enemies weie ciiticized 
without reserve As is frequently the case with the blind, his 
senses of heanng and touch were estraoidmanly acute, and he could 
carry on mentally long and intricate arithmetical oi algebiaical cal> 
cnlations He devised for his own use a palpable aiithmetic, an 
account of which is given in his elaboiate Elements of Algebra, (2 
vols. 4to, Cambridge, 1740), which he did not live to publish Of his 
other iVTitings, prepared for the use of his pupils, the only one which 
has been published is The Method of Fluxions (1 vol 8vo, London, 
1756) At the end of this tieatise there is given, in Latin, an 
explanation of the principal propositions of Sn Isaac Newton’s 
philosophy 

SAUEIAN8 See Eeptiles 

SAUEIN, Jacques (1677-1730), one of the group of 
great French preachers of the 17th century (see France, 
vol ix. p 662), was born at Nimes on January 6 th 
1677, studied at Geneva, settled in London in 1701 as 
one of the pastors of the Walloon church, and died at The 
Hague, on December 30, 1730, whither he had gone to 
defend himself before the synod against a trumped-up 
charge of heterodoxy Besides collections of Sermons^ on 
miscellaneous texts, he wrote Biscours mr les hjenements 
les plus m^morahles du Tieuse et du Nouveau Testament 
(Amsterdam, 1720-28), a work which, as continued by 
Beausobre and Eoques, became popular under the name 
of SauTvnJs Bihle 

SAUEOPSIDA. This name was introduced by Huxley 
in his Introduction to the Classification of Animals, 1869, 
to designate a province of the Terteirata formed by 
the union of the Aves with the Beptilia In his Elements 
of Comparative Anatomy, 1864, he had used the term 
‘‘ Sauroids ” for the same province. The five divisions of 
the Vertebrata — Pisces, Amphibia, Eeptiha, Aves, and 
Mammalia — are all distinctly definable, but their relations 
to one another difier considerably in degree The 
Amphibia are more similar to the Pisces than to any of 
the other divisions, and the Aves are closely aUied to 
the Beptilia, and thus three provinces — Ichthyopdda, 
SauropHda, and Mammalia — are formed 

The characters which distinguish the Sauropsida, that is, which 
are common to birds and reptiles, and not found combined in 
the other classes, have been thus summarized by Huxley —no 
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brancliiie at any penod of existence , a well-developed amnion and 
allantois piesent in the enibijo, a mandible composed of many 
bones and articnlated to the skull hy a quadrate bone , nucleated 
hlood-corpiiseles , no sepaiate paiasphenoid bone in the skull , 
and a oingle occipital condjle In addition to these principal 
chaiacteis, otheis exist which are found in all birds and reptiles, 
bat are not exclusively confined to them The oviduct is alwmys a 
Mullerian duct sepaiate fiom the ovary and opening fiom. the 
body cavity The adult kidney is a metanephros with separate 
ureter , the mesonephros and mesonephric duct become in the adult 
male the efferent duct of the testis The intestine and the lepro- 
ductive and unnary ducts open into a common cloaca There is 
usually an exoskeleton in the form of scales , in the birds the scales 
take the form of feathers There are two aortic arches in leptiles, 
in birds only one, — ^the right The heart is usually trilocular, 
becoming quadiilocular in ciocodiles and birds In all the eggs 
are meioblastie and laige, possessing a large quantity of yolk , m 
all the egg is provided in the oviduct with a layer of albumen 
and outside this with a horny or calcareous shell In a few oases 
the egg is hatched in the oviduct, but in these cases theie is no 
intimate connexion between the embryo and the walls of the duet 
Feitilization takes place inteinally, occurring at the upper end of 
the oviduct previously to the deposition of the albuminous layer 
and egg sholl 

Comparative anatomy clearly shows that birds are 
reptiles which have become specialized in adaptation to 
the function of flight. This conclusion has been con- 
firmed m the most surprisingly complete manner by the 
discovery of fossil forms intermediate between birds and 
reptiles Two points of specialization in addition to the 
transformation of the fore limbs into wings are conspicuous 
in birds, — the reduction of the tail and the absence 
of teeth. Archseopteryx is a flying feathered animal with 
a long reptilian tail In the Eocky Mountain region 
numerous toothed birds have been recently discovered, 
and have been studied and described in a masterly fashion 
by Prof O. C Marsh. These forms belong to the 
Mesozoic period For further details see Eeptiles and 
Birds 

SAIJSSXJEE, Horace Benedict de (1740-1799), one 
of Switzerland’s most celebrated physicists, was born in 
Geneva on February 17, 1740.^ His youth was passed 
at his father’s farm, where he early acquired a love for 
the study of nature Following the example of his 
father and of his uncle Charles Bonnet, with whom he 
was associated in a research on the leaves of plants, he 
devoted himself at first to botany. Thus he was led to 
make the acquaintance of Haller, who was not long in 
discerning and appreciating his rare powers as an observer 
In 1762, when only twenty-two years of age, Sanssure was 
elected to the chair of philosophy at Geneva, where, along 
with another professor, he taught logic and physics alter- 
nately. But his natural leamugs were all towards the 
study of external nature , and he took advantage of all 
available opportunities of travelling to thoroughly explore 
the mountains, valleys, and lakes of his native land, and 
to visit those of foreign countries, with the view of widen- 
ing and deepening his conception of the constitution of 
the world. The Society of Arts of Geneva was founded 
by Sanssure in 1772, and in 1774, at the invitation of the 
Government, he elaborated a plan for the reform of the 
system of teaching in his native town , but this was too 
radical m its nature to he adopted. In 1786 he resigned 
his professorship to his friend and fellow-worker Pictet. 
While honouring his country by his devotion to laborious 
scientific investigations, he exhibited his patriotism hy 

^ His father, Nicolas de Saussme (1709-90), an agiiculturist of 
xinnsTially liberal opinions and -wide sympatliies, when a yonnginanhad 
applied himself to literary pursuits, and especially to the study of 
writings heanng on faiming He resided all his life at las farm of 
Conches, on the Arve, near Geneva As a member of the council of 
Two Hundred he took part m public affairs. Most of his writings 
were of a piactical character, hearing on the growth and diseases of 
gram and other faim produce His last work, On Fvre, the Pirmciple 
of Fecundity m Plants and of Fertihiy m the Forth, published in 
1782, was more speculative m its nature 
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untiriag diligence in the exercise of Ms duties as a mem- 
“ber of tlie council of Two Hundred, and afterwards of 
the National Assemhly In consequence of over-exertion 
intMs work Ms health, began to fail m 1794: , but, although 
deprived of the use of his limbs, he continued to revise the 
concluding volumes of his great work on Alpine physio- 
graphy, which were published in 1796. Latterly his mind 
became enfeebled, and when he was offered a chair of 
philosophy by the French Government in 1798 he had 
lapsed into a condition of partial imbecihty He died 
on January 22, 1799, at the age of fifty-nine, leaving 
two sons and a daughter 

The Alps formed the centre of Saussure’s investigations They 
forced themselves on his attention as the grand key to the true 
theory of the eaith , hut, as year by year his mass of facts 
assumed ever-growing dimensions, his generalizations became 
moie guarded, imtil finally he came to considei a simple recording 
of observations as the only justifiable course As a young man he 
had roamed in search of plants through many remote valleys and 
over the “montagnes maudits” as his unappreciative fellow- 
dwelleis by the lakes called the snow-capped summits around 
them It had been his dream, he says, since he was twenty to 
ascend Mont Blanc , and he accomplished the feat on 3d August 
1787 This was the second time that the ascent of that mountain, 
until then deemed maccessihle, was made in that year 

Saussure found among the Alps opportunity for studying 
geology in a mannei nevei previously attempted The inclination 
of the strata, the nature of the rocks, the fossils, and the mmerals 
received his closest attention He acq^uired a thorough knowledge 
of the chemistry of the day, watching foi the brilhant senes of 
discoveries and the improvements in processes of analysis that 
hi ought the science into such dazzling prominence dnnng the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century , and he applied all to the study 
of mineials, watei, and air Saussure’s geological observations 
made him a firm beheverin the Heptunian theory he regarded 
<ill locks and minerals as deposited from aqueous solution or 
suspeusion, and in view of this he attached much impoitance to 
the study of meteorological conditions He earned barometers 
and boiling-point thermometers to the summits of the highest 
mountains, and estimated the relative humidity of the atmosphere 
at different heights, its temperature, the strength of solar ladiation, 
the composition of air and its transpaiency Then, following the 
precipitated moisture, he mvestigated the temperature of the earth 
at all depths to which he could diive his theimometei staves, the 
course, conditions, and^temperature of streams, rivers, glacieis, and 
lakes, even of the sea He invented a gieat number of instruments 
foi these purposes, tested them, and investigated the theory of 
their action The most beautiful and complete of his subsidiary 
researches is described m the JEssav aur VEygromAti le, pubbshed in 
1783 In it he lecorda experiments made with various forms of 
hygrometer in all climates and at all temperatures, and supports 
the claims of his hair-hygrometer agamst all others He invented 
and improved many lands of apparatus, including the magneto- 
meter, the eyanometer foi estimating the blueness of the sky, 
the diaphanometer for judging of the clearness of the atmosphere, 
the anemometer, and the mountain eudiometer His modifica- 
tions of the thermometer adapted that instrument to many 
puiposes for ascei taming the temperature of the air he used 
one with a fine bulb hung in the shade or whirled by a string, 
the latter form bemg converted into an evaporometer by inserting 
its bulb into a piece of wet sponge and making it revolve in a 
arole of known radius at a known rate , for experiments on the 
earth and m deep water he employed laige thermometers wrapped 
in non-conducting coatings so as to render them extremely sluggish, 
and capable of long retaining the temperatme once they had 
attained it By the use of these instruments he showed that the 
bottom water of deep lakes is uniformly cold at all seasons, and 
that the annual heat wave takes six months to penetrate to a 
depth of 30 feet in the earth He recognized the immense advan- 
tages to meteorology of high-level ohseiving stations, and when- 
ever it was practicable he arranged for simultaneous observations 
being made at different altitudes for as long periods as possible 
It IS perhaps as a geologist that Saussure worked most , he ex- 
amined all the formations he met with much caie and exact- 
ness , and although his ideas on matters of theory were m many 
cases veiy erroneous he was instrumental in gieatly advancing that 
saence 

Sanssure’s work is collected and summarized in his four large 
volumes of Voyages dans les Alpes This book is arranged in the 
form of a narrative of the author’s various jomneys, interspersed 
with accounts of the observations made and descriptions of the 
apparatus employed. At the end there is a long list of “ agenda,” 
or subjects for investigation, which he anticipated would throw- 
light on the theory of the earth These agenda are cf value a« 
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exhibiting not only the scope and definite focussing of Saussure’s 
mmd but his almost prophetic foresight, since subsequent scientific 
woik has advanced in each department veiy nearly on the lines 
there laid down 

His life was wiitten by Senebier in 1801, by Cuvier for the Biographze 
Umverselle, and by He Candolle m Decade Philosophigue, No xv , translated la 
the Philosophical Magazine, [i ] iv 9S 

SATJSSUEE, Nicolas TnfiioDOBE de (1767-1845), 
eldest son of Horace Benedict de Saussure, was born on 
October 14, 1767, at Geneva, and is known ckiefly for 
Ms work on the chemistry of vegetable physiology. He 
was a shy man, who lived quietly and avoided society ; 
yet like Ms ancestors he was a member of the Genevan 
representative council, and gave much attention and 
thought to pubhc affairs He took a deep interest in the 
improvement of education, but deprecated the introduc- 
tion of science teaching into schools, on the ground that it 
would divert the cMld^ren’s minds from the study of the 
classical languages and mathematics He latterly became 
more of a recluse than ever, and died in April 1845 

When a young man Nicolas Theodore accompanied his father in 
the Alpine journeys and assisted him by the careful deteimination 
of many physical constants He was attracted to chemistry by 
Lavoisier’s brilliant conceptions, but he did not become gieat as an 
originator. He took a leading share in the rapid succession of 
impiovements which reudeied the processes of ultimate organic 
analysis trustworthy He fixed the composition of ethylic alcohol, 
ether, and some other commonly occurring substances, tlieieby 
advancing the knowledge of pure chemistry. He also studied fer- 
mentation, the conversion of starch mto sugar, and many other 
processes of mmor importance The greater number of his 36 
pubbshed papers deal inth the chemistry and physiology of plants, 
the nature of soils, and the conditions of vegetable life These 
weie published under the title RecTierdhes GMmigues sui la Vigita-^ 
tion, and were acknowledged to display remarkable ability 

SATAGE, Eichaud (1697-1743), a mediocre poet and 
notorious hterary character of the time of Pope, associated 
with Pope in the publication of the Dunciad He had 
nearly reached the end of Ms career when Johnson went 
up to London, made his acquaintance, and was fascinated 
by his vivacity and knowledge of the world After his 
death, Johnson gave his romantic history of himself in 
one of the most elaborate and best of the Lvoes of iJie 
Poets — a fine example of the great moralist’s searching 
analysis and tolerant judgment of eccentric character 
Johnson apparently accepted Savage’s account of himself 
and Ms strange persecution by his alleged mother, the 
countess of Macclesfield, without hesitation, describing 
her as a “wretch who had, without scruple, proclaimed 
herself an adulteress, and who had first endeavoured to 
starve her son, then to transport him, and afterwards to 
hang Mm” Boswell was less credulous, made inquiries 
after his cautious manner in various quarters, and indi- 
cated pretty clearly that he considered Savage an impostor, 
although he could not explain why, if the unnatural story 
were not true, the countess could have allowed it to he 
put three times in print unchallenged during her lifetime 
(see Boswell’s Life, chap v ). After Boswell, Malone and 
Bindley nibbled at the paradox, but it was not subjected 
to thorough examination till 1858, when Mr Moy Thomas 
discovered the original manuscript depositions in the 
earl of Macclesfield’s divorce suit at Doctors’ Commons, 
and also the proceedings in the House of Lords. The 
results of Mr Thomas’s researches, prosecuted with rare 
acuteness and industry, appeared m Jfotes and Queries, 
November and December 1858. To Johnson’s Life 
and these papers the reader may be referred for the 
strange story and the elaborate and complete exposure of 
its inconsistencies and improbabilities The conclusion 
which Boswell hinted at, but was prevented by his rever- 
ence for Johnson from expressing, that Savage was an 
impostor, is irresistible. 

SAVANNAH, a city of the United States, the capital 
of Chatham county, Georgia, and the largest city m the 
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State, IS situated on the right or southern hank of the j 
Savannah river, 12 miles in a straight line and 18 miles | 
by water from the ocean. By rail it is 104 miles south- 
west of Charleston, S C Stretching about three miles 
along the river, opposite Hutchinson’s Island, and extend- 
ing inland 1|- miles. Savannah has an area of 3-J square 
miles The site is partly formed by a bold bluff of sand 
about a mile long, which lies 40 feet above low-water 
mark, ending abruptly at either extremity, but “slopes 
inland for several miles with a very gentle and regular 
declivity ” Though laid out in paiallelograms, Savannah 
has less than usual of the monotony of system, no fewer 
than twenty-four small public parks or gardens being dis- 
tributed throughout the city, and most of its streets being 
well shaded with trees In the south is Forsyth Park 
(30 acres), with a fountain after the model of that in 
the Place de la Concorde, Pans, and a monument to the 
memory of the Confederate slam. Johnson Square con- 
tains a Doric obelisk, in memory of General Hathaniel 
Greene and Count Pulaski, the corner stone of which was 
laid by Lafayette in 1825, and in Monterey Square, on 
the spot where Pulaski fell in 1779, rises a more elaborate 
monument — a statue of Liberty displaying the national 
banner, on the top of a marble shaft 55 feet high. The 
focus of commercial life in Savannah is the so-called Bay, 
a narrow street built at the foot of the river bluff, with its 
top stones opening on the higher level behind Among 
the more conspicuous buildings are the custom-house and 
post office, the city exchange, the court-house, Oglethorpe 
United States barracks, Chatham academy, St Andrew’s 
hall, the library hall of the Georgia Historical Society, the 
Savannah medical college, the Eoman Catholic cathedial, 
and St John’s Episcopal church Besides being the 
second cotton port in the States, Savannah has a large 
tiade in nee, timber, resin, and turpentine, the value of 
its exports being $29,850,275 in 1873, and $21,527,235 
in 1880 Planing mills, foundries, and flour-mills are the 
chief industiial establishments The harbour has in Tybee 
Eoads a depth of 31 feet and 38 feet at mean low and 
high water, and the bar 19 and 26 feet The population, 
5195 m 1810, was 15,312 in 1850, 28,235 in 1870, and 
30,709 (15,654 coloured) in 1880 

Savannah was settled in Februaiy 1733 under General Ogle- 
thorpe A British attack in 1776 was repulsed, but it was cap- 
tnied in 1778, and though the French and American forces made 
an attempt to recover it m 1779 it was held by the Biitish till July 
1783 The fiist session of the legislature of the State was held 
in Savannah in Januaiy 1784 A city chaiter was gianted in 
1789 A great fire in 1796 and another in 1820 did damage to 
the amount of $1,000,000 and $4,000,000 lespectively During 
the Civil War Savannah was held by the Confederates , hut it was 
ultimately captured by Geneial Sherman on 21st December 1864, 

SAYAEY, Anot Jean- Maeie Ebn^ (1774-1833), duke 
of Eovigo, was born at Marcq, in the canton of Grandpr6 
and department of Ardennes, on 26th April 1774. He 
was educated at the college of St Louis in Metz, where he 
gained a scholarship When a youth of sixteen he became 
a volunteer in a cavalry regiment His first military ex- 
periences were with the army of the Ehine under Custine , 
he distinguished himself under Moreau and F^rxno, and by 
1797 had reached the rank of major. In the next year, 
under Desaix, he took part in the Egyptian expedition, 
and he followed the same general in the second Italian 
campaign, and at the great battle of Marengo (14th June 
1800). He had by this time attracted the favourable 
notice of Hapoleon, who detected not only his soldierly 
powers but his singular gifts in the region of diplomacy 
and intrigue For Savary the plans and will of Napoleon 
formed a law which obliterated every other, and m pre- 
sence of which political and moral scruple had no place 
So early as 1800, while only twenty-six years of age, he 
was appointed a colonel and the commander of that legion 
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which was afterwards to form the picked bodyguard of 
the emperor In 1803 he was general of brigade, and in 
1804 he was charged with the execution of the Due 
d’Enghien. Savary in his Memoirs (published in Paris in 
1828, 8 vols 8vo) avows that all he did was to convey 
to Vincennes a letter whose contents he did not know, 
and early next morning, in obedience to tbe orders of a 
superior officer, to have the duke shot The other side of 
the story is that he knew all about it, — that of set purpose, 
and in order to prevent an appeal to Napoleon’s clemency, 
he hastened the execution , and it is certain that, unhke a 
man merely under orders, he himself went straight to 
Bonaparte to report the death. Savary was the hand 
which Napoleon employed in the delicate negotiations 
with the emperor Alexander about the time of the battle 
of Austerlitz m 1805. At Jena in 1806 he distinguished 
himself by hxs successful pursuit of the retreating Prus- 
sians , he rendered signal service by the siege of Hameln, 
which he forced to capitulate on 20th November, and, 
finally, the severe defeat which he inflicted upon the 
Eussian forces at Ostrolenka, on 16th February 1807, 
was his crowning victory Among other honours and 
rewards, he received a pension of 20,000 francs After 
the peace of Tilsit he was despatched to St Petersburg , 
but shortly thereafter — the Napoleonic scheme for the 
crown of Spain being now apparently complete— he was 
recalled, was created duke of Eovigo, and started for 
Madrid. His deceitful intrigue was soon successful, and 
Joseph Bonaparte ascended the Spanish throne From 
1808 to 1810 he was again beside Napoleon in the many 
and changing scenes of his exploits, but on the 8th of 
June of the latter year France itself, now fully ahve to 
the vast and mysterious power he had learned to wield, 
was startled by his appointment as successor to Fouch6 
in the ministry of police. His admimstration, however, 
was not a success After the overthrow of Napoleon, 
he desired to accompany his master to St Helena, but 
this was refused, and he was imprisoned at Malta He 
escaped thence to Smyrna, thereafter wandered about the 
east of Europe, and finally embarked for England, which 
he reached in 1819. Three years before he had been 
condemned to death by default; and, learning this, he 
proceeded to Pans to clear himself of the sentence, in 
which he succeeded, being also reinvested with his rank 
and dignities. He retired to Eome, where he remained 
till 1831, when he was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the African army, and entrusted with the administration 
of Algeria His duties were successfully performed, but 
he returned in March 1833 in weak health to Pans, where 
he died on the 2d of June. 

SAVIGLIANO, a city of Italy, in the province of 
Cuneo, 31J miles by rail south of Turin, hes in a plain 
between the Maira and the Mellea (head-streams of the Po) 
1081 feet above the sea. It still retains some traces of 
its ancient walls, demolished in 1707, and has a fine col- 
legiate church (Sant’ Andrea, dating at least from the lltk 
century, but in its present form comparatively modern), 
a triumphal arch erected in honour of the marriage of Victor 
Amadeus I. with Christine of France, and in the Taffim 
palace paintings by the 16th-century local artist Giovanni 
Mollinen (Mulinari, II Caraccino). Savigliano has long 
been a place of considerable industrial activity; its 
modern manufactures comprise paper, silk, and beer. The 
population was 9932 in 1881 (commune 17,150) 

First mentioned in 981 as Villa Savilliani, Savigliano appears in 
the 12th century as a memher of the Lombard league Its name 
perpetually crops up in the history of Piedmont and Savoy It was 
besieged and taken by the duke of Savoy in 1347 and again in 1367, 
and m the 16th and 17th centuries it suffered severely from French 
garrisons Charles Emmannel I died in 1630 at Savigliano, where 
the Piedmontese senate had met to escape the pestilence 
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SAVIGKY, Fkiedeich Gael von (1779-1861), ^was 
born, at Frankfort-on-the-Mam on February 21, 1779 
He was descended from an ancient family, wbicli figuies 
in tbe history of Lorraine, and which derived its 
name from the castle of Savigny near Charmes in the 
valley of the Moselle When Lorraine passed into the 
possession of France, his family attached itself to Ger- 
many, and his ancestors filled important official posts in 
Nassau and other German states His great-grandfather 
wrote a work, La Dissohiiioti de la Reunion, as a protest 
against the conquests of Louis XIY. , his grandfather was 
“ Eegierungsdirector ” at Zweibiucken, and his father was 
a noble of the empire and “Kieisgesandter” of several 
princes of the diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine 
His father, Carl Ludwig von Savigny, died in 1791, his 
mother in 1792, and he was brought up and educated by 
his guardian, Herr von Neurath, assessor of the Reichs- 
kammergericht or imperial chamber at Wetdar, a master 
of the “Staatsrecht” of the time. 

In 1795 Savigny went to study at Marburg, and 
derived great advantage, as is gratefully recorded by 
him, from the teaching and friendship of Professors Weis 
and Bauer. For six months he studied at Gottingen. It 
is noted as a curious circumstance that, though Hugo, the 
great civilian, was there lecturing, Savigny did not attend 
his course. He suffered much for two oi three years from 
lU-health Savigny visited, after the fashion of German 
students, Jena, Leipsic, and Halle, and he returned to 
Marburg, where, on December 31, 1800, he took his 
doctor’s degree His inaugural dissertation was entitled 
De Oonawrm Dehctorvm Fo) mail?- At Marburg he lectured 
as pnvat-docent on criminal law, the pandects, the law of 
succession, obligations, and the methodology of law In 
1803 he published his famous treatise, Das Recht des 
Resitzes, or the right of possessioQ It w^as at once hailed 
by Thibaut as a masterpiece, jurists recognized that the 
old unciitieal study of Roman law was at an end It 
quickly obtained a European reputation, and still remains 
a prominent landmark in the history of jurisprudence It 
was the fountain-head of a stream of literature which has 
not yet ceased to flow. Austin, no partial judge, pro- 
nounced it to be “of all books upon law, the most con- 
summate and masterly.” In 1804 Savigny married Kuni- 
gunde Brentano, the sister of Bettina von Armm and 
Clemens Brentano the poet In that year he visited 
Pans, chiefly with a view to make researches in the 
National Library into the life of the junst Cujas, whom 
he greatly admired. In a letter to be found m his miscel- 
laneous works he explains the ground of his admiration. 
“Dans I’histoire de la jurisprudence moderne, il n’y a pas 
d’^poque plus bnlliante que cells du 16“® sifecle. C’est 
alors que la science du droit eut vc^ritablement un grand et 
noble caract&re qu’elle n’a pas retrouve depuis ” A story 
not without significance as to his character relates to this 
period of his life On his way to Pans, a box containmg 
papers in which were the results of laborious researches 
was stolen from his carriage. He bore the loss with 
equanimity, and managed with the assistance of Jacob 
Grimm, his wife, and one of her sisters to do much to re- 
pair the loss. 

In 1808 he was appointed by the Bavarian Government 
ordinary professor of Roman law at Landshut, where he 
remained a year and a half, and where he left many 
pleasant memories In 1810 he was called, chiefly at the 
instance of Wilham von Humboldt, to Berlin to fill the 
chair of Roman law, and assist in organizing the new 
university One of his services was to create, in con- 

^ The object of has inyestigation is thus described “Delicta 
ooncurrere dicimtiir, ubi de plunbus legum violationibus, quarum 
nonmsi unus est reus, m eodem judicio punieudis agitur ” 


nexion with the law faculty, a “Spruch-Collegium,” or 
university court, competent to deal with cases remitted to 
it by the ordinary couits , and he took an active part m 
its labours This was the busiest time of his life He 
was engaged m lecturing, in the government of the uni- 
versity (of which he was the thud rector), and as tutor to 
the crown prince in Roman, criminal, and Prussian law 
Not the least important consequence of his residence lu 
Berhn was his friendship with Niebuhr and Eichhorn. 
In 1814 appeared his pamphlet Vom Beriif unserer Zeit 
fur Gesetzgehung iind Rechtswissenschaft It was a protest 
against the demand for codification, and in particular 
against the extension of the Code Napoleon to Germany 
Fired with the hope that a day of resurrection for the 
national hfe of Germany was at hand, Thibaut had written 
a pamphlet urging the necessity of forming a code for 
Germany Savigny wrote a reply, in which were laid 
down some principles wuth which wise advocates of codi- 
fication might well agree “I regard,” he said, “the law 
of each country as a member of its body, not as a garment 
merely which has been made to please the fancy, and can 
he taken off at pleasure and exchanged for another.” He 
laid stress upon the connexion of the present and the 
past and the consequent hmitations of the power of legis- 
lation But in the course of his argument he confounded 
the errors of codifiers in France, Austria, and Prussia, and 
especially the defects in the Code Napoleon, with the 
necessaiy incidents of codification Put at its highest, his 
' argument comes to little more than others had before 
crudely expressed by saying, “We are not wise enough to 
compose a code ” ^ 

In 1815 he founded, with Eichhorn and Goschen, the 
Zeitschnft fur geschichtkche Rechtswissenschaft, the organ 
of the new historical school, of which he was the represen- 
tative In 1816, while on his way to Rome as envoy of 
Prussia, Niebuhr made at Yerona the celebrated dis- 
covery of the lost text of Gains. He communicated to 
Savigny the fact, and also his conjecture that it was the 
work of Ulpian Savigny made known the discovery to 
the world in an article in the ZeitscJirift, and pointed out 
Gams as the real author Goschen, Bekker, and Holl- 
weg actually deciphered the manuscript, but there is 
some truth in Hugo’s saying, “Without Savigny one 
would not have had Gams ” 

The record of the remainder of Savigny’s life consists of 
httle else than a list of the merited honours which he 
received at the hands of his sovereign, and of the works 
which he published with indefatigable activity. 

In 1815 appealed the first volume of his GescMchie des 
Romischen Rechts vm MiUelalter , the last did not appear 
until 1831. This work, to which his early instructor, 
Weis, had first prompted him, was originally intended to 
he a literary history of Roman law from Irnerms. to the 
present time. His design was in some respect narrowed , 
in others it was widened. He saw fit not to continue the 
narrative beyond the 16th century, when the separation of 
nationalities disturbed the foundations of the science of 
law His treatment of the subject was not merely tha/t of 
a bibhographer , it was philosophical It revealed the con- 
tinuity m the history of Roman law , and it was an emphatic 
protest against the habit of viewing the law of a nation as an 
arbitrary creation, not connected with its history and con- 
dition It was the parent of many valuable works which 
continued Savigny’s investigations^ In 1817 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the commission for organizing the 
Prussian provincial estates, and also a member of the 
department of justice in the Staatsiath, and in 1819 he 

® See Ajistin’s criticisms in Lectures, ii 698 

® See Yon Mobl’s Staatsioissenschaft, vol iii. p 55 For a soine- 
what less favourable view, see Gans’s Vermischte ScTvriften 
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became a member of the sapreme court of cassation and 
revision for the Ubine Provinces In 1820 he was made a 
member of the commission foi revising the Prussian code 
In 1822 a serious nervous illness attacked Savigny, and 
compelled him to seek relief in travel He always con- 
sidered that he had benefited much by the homoeopathic 
treatment of Dr Hecker, and he remained a firm believer 
in homoeopathy. In 1835 he began his elaborate woik 
on the modern system of Eoman law. The eighth and last 
volume appeared in 1849. 

In March 1842 he ceased to perform his duties as 
professor in order to become “ Grosskanzler ” of Prussia , 
and in that position he carried out seveial important law 
reforms in regard to bills of exchange and divorce (a 
subject on which he had meditated much). He held that 
office until 1848, when he resigned, not altogether to the 
regret of his friends, who had seen his energies with- 
drawn from jurisprudence without being able to flatter 
themselves that he was a great statesman. In 1850, on 
the occasion of the jubilee of his obtaining his doctor’s 
degree, appeared in five volumes his VennucTite Schriften, 
consisting of a collection of his minor works published 
between 1800 and 1844, This event gave rise to much 
enthusiasm throughout Germany in honour of “ the great 
master ” and founder of modern jurisprudence. Professor 
Scheurl, in his Minige Wot ie icber Bavigny, notes the fact 
that on the 31st of October Luther first revealed to the 
woild the light of evangelical truth, and Savigny on that 
day began hm -work as a law refoimer. In 1853 he puh- 
hshed his treatise on Obligations, a supplement to his 
system of modern Eoman law Savigny died at Lerlin on 
October 25, 1861. His son, Carl Priediich von Savigny, 
born September 19, 1814, was Prussian minister of foreign 
affairs in 1849. He represented Prussia in important 
diplomatic transactions, especially in 1866, and died 
February 11, 1875. 

In the history of jurisprudence Savigny’s great woiks are the 
Recht ties Resitzes and the Rejuf unset er Zcit fui Geseizgebung 
The forraei maikod an epoch m jurisprudence Prof Ihenng 
says “"With the Recht des Resitzes vrSih the juiidical method of the 
Bomans regained, and modern jurisprudence bom ” It marked a 
great advance both in results and method, and it iendered obsolete 
a large literature. Savigny sought to prove that m Eoman law 
possession had always reference to usucapion or to interdicts, 
that it IS not a right to continue in possession, but to immunity 
from violence, and that possession is Based on the consciousness of 
unlimited power These and othei propositions were maintained 
with great acuteness and unec[ualled ingeniuty m inteipietmg 
and harmomzmg the Eoman jurists The book also seeks to solve 
the problem of general interest, common to almost every system 
of jurisprudence, why possession, rightful or wiongM, as clistm- 
guished from property, should he protected This general problem 
suffers hy being almost solely discussed intli reference to Eoman law 
His leading principle, that every “ exercise of force ” is illegal, is 
not incontestible, and, if true, it does not clear up the whole 

E rohlem The attempt to treat the histoneal accidents of Eoman 

iw as juridical necessities is the weak side of a work m other 
respects masterly , and there is a difficulty in understanding 
Austin’s eulogy that it was of all books he knew “ tbe least alloyed 
with error and imperfection ” The controversy which has been 
carried on. in Germany hy Ihenng, Baron, Gans, and Bruns 
shows that many of Savigny’s conclusions have not been 
accepted.^ The Reruf zmserer Zeti expresses the idea, un- 
familiar in 1814, that law is part and parcel of national life, and 
combats the notion, too mumi assumed by Erench jurists, espe- 
cially in last century, and countenanced in practice by Bentham, 
that law might be arbitrarily imposed on a country nrespective of 
its state of civilization and past history Of even greater value 
than his services in founding or consolidating “the historical school 
of jurisprudence ” is the emphatic recognition in his works of the 
fact that the practice and theory of jurisprudence cannot be 
divorced without injury to both Wilting at a time when the 
influence of Hegel was in the ascendant, and in a city where he 
was official philosopher, Savigny was not earned away by meta- 
physical theories In all his writings there is not a woid betraying 
acquaintance with the labours of his great contemporary, Bentham, 
nor had Bentham more than the most snperflcial knowledge of 
^ See Wmdscheid, Lehrbueh des Pandektenrechts, i 439. 
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Tnm (see Gans’s RucLbhcle auf Pcisoncii) Perhaps a study of both 
would do moie than anything else to aid in the consti notion of a 
true science of jutisprudence, consisting neither of platitudes and 
logomachies nor of a worthless catalogue of legal cimosities ( J Mf ) 

SA.VILE See Halifax, vol xi p 386 

SAVILE, Sia Heney (1549-1622), a learned English- 
man, was the second son of Henry Savile, and was born 
at Over Bradley, neai Hahfax, Yorkshire, 30th Novembei 
1549 He entered Brasenose College, Oxford, whence he 
was elected to Merton College in 1561, where he took his 
degree in Arts and was chosen fellow After graduating 
M A in 1570, he voluntarily read lectures on mathematics 
in the university He was proctor in 1575 and 1576, 
travelled on the Continent collecting MSS in 1578, and 
on his return was tutor to Elizabeth lu Greek and mathe- 
matics He was warden of Merton College from 1535 
until his death, and in 1596 was chosen provost of Eton 
College He was offered preferment hy James I. after his 
accession in 1604, but would accept nothing more than 
the honour of knighthood After the death of his son 
Henry he devoted his fortune to the promotion of learn- 
ing In 1619 he founded lectures on mathematics and 
astionomy at Oxford, and he also made various other 
benefactions to the university, including the foundation of 
a mathematical library for tbe professors, and the gift of 
several raie MSS and printed books to the Boffieian. 
He died at Eton College 19th February 1622, and was 
buried in the chapel there In recognition of his great 
services to the university, a public speech and verses were 
made in his praise, which were soon afterwards published 
under the title Ultima Linea Savilh 

Savile was held in the highest esteem by all the learned of his 
time He published Poui Bools of the Histones of Cornelius 
Tacitus, and the Life of Agneola, with Hotes, dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth (1581) ; A View of Certain Militarxj Matters, or Com- 
nuntanes concerning Roman IVaifaie (1598) , Rerum Anghcaium 
Scnptoies post Bcdam (1596) , an excellent edition of Chrysostom, 

8 vols. (1613), Mathematical Lectwes on Ruclidfs Rlements (1621), 
and Oratio coram Mizahctha Regina Oxomse habita anno 1592 
(1658) In 1618 he piibhshecl, ivith a Life, Bradwardin’s work 
De Causa Pt&i contra Pclagiuin et de Virtute Oausarum , and he 
translated into Latin King James’s Apology for the Oath of Alle- 
giance He also left seveial manuscripts written by order of King 
James, all of which are in the Bodleian libiary 

SAVINGS BANKS (Fr caxsses d’^ptargne, Germ Spar- 
lassen) are institutions for the purpose of receiving small 
deposits of money and investing them for the benefit of 
the depositors at compound interest They are, in general, 
managed by benevolent persons, who seek no remunerar 
tion for their services They originated in the latter part 
of the 18th century — a period marked by a great advance 
m the organization of provident habits in general (see 
FeiejSdly Societies) They had been, however, one of 
the many excellent projects suggested by Daniel Defoe in 
1697 The earliest institution of the kind in Europe was 
one estabhshed at Brunswick in 1765 , it was followed in 
1778 by that of Hamburg, wMcb still exists, in 1786 by 
one at Oldenburg, m 1790 by one at Loire, in 1792 by 
that of Basel, in 1794 by one at Geneva, wbicb had but a 
short existence, and in 1796 by one at Kiel in Holstein 
In Great Britain, in 1797, Jeremy Bentham revived De- 
foe’s suggestion under the name of “Frugality Banks,” 
and m 1799 the Rev Joseph Smith put it in action at 
Wendover This was followed in 1801 by the addition of 
a savings bank to the friendly society which Mrs Priscilla 
Wakefield had established in 1798 Savings banks were 
shortly after established in London, Bath, Ruthwell in 
Dumfriesshire, Edinburgh, Kelso, Hawick, Southampton, 
and many other places. By 1817 they had become 
n u merous enough to claim the attention of the* legislature, 
and Acts of Parliament were passed for their management 
and control. Their progress in the United Kingdom since 
that date is shown by the following statement : — 
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Tear 

endang 

So\ 

20 

Population j 

Numlier of 
Depositors 

Percent- 
age of 
Popula- 
tion 

Amount of 
Deposits 

Pei Head 
of 

Population 

1821 

20,893,584 

Not known 


£ 

4,740,188 

£ S d 

0 4 6 

1831 

24,028,584 

429,400 

2 

14,698,635 

0 12 3 

1841 

26,730,929 

841,204 

3 

24,536,071 

0 18 4 

1851 

27,390,629 

1,161,838 

^ i 

30,445,568 

1 2 3 

1861 

28,927,485 

1,609,102 

6 

41,542,219 

18 9 


From this date the piogresb of the post office savings 
banks has also to be brought into account, statistics of 
which liave aheady been given under Post Office — 




Kuinbei of Depositois 

Percent- 
age of 
Popula 

Tear 

Population 


Trustee 


Post Office 

Total 



Savings Banks 

Saiings Banks 

tron 

1871 

31,845,379 


1,404,078 


1,303,492 

2,707,570 

8’ 

1881 

35,241,482 


1,502,486 


2,607,612 

4,140,098 

4,916,149 

12 

1884 



1,582,474 


3,333,675 



Amount of Deposits 

Per Head 

Per De- 
positoi 


Trastee 


Post Office 


Total 

of Popula 
tiott 


Savings Banks 

Sa-\ings Banks 



£ 


£ 


£ 


£ S cl 

£ 

1871 

38,820,458 

17,025,004 

55,845,462 

1 15 0 

21 

1881 

44,137,855 

36,194,495 

80,332,350 

2 5 7 

19 

1884 

45,840,887 

44,773,773 

90,614,660 


18 


On the 24th April 1886 the funds in the hands of the 
National Debt Oommissioners on account of trustee savings 
banks were £46,162,515, and post office savings banks 
£49,881,896, a total of £96,044,411 
To these may be added the cash and assets in the hands 
of the banks and the postmaster-geneial, which at the 
beginning of the previous year amounted to £764,804, and 
also the following investments in stock on account of 
depositors — trustee savings bank, £729,522 , post office 
savings bank, £2,626,928 , total, £3,356,450 , — making 
the aggregate funds belonging to depositors in savings 
banks more than £100,000,000 
The largest savings bank in the IJnited Kingdom is 
that at Glasgow, as shown by the following table of the 
21 principal banks — 



Deposits on 
20th Novem- 
ber 1884 

Deposit 

Accounts 

Open 

Number of 
Tiansactlons 
in the Yeai 

GlSiSgow 

£ 

3,686,607 

127,651 

523,322 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

2,080,788 

80,667 

336,281 

1,858,468 

68,162 

210,828 

Edmbuigh. 

1,412,547 

59,970 

232,375 

St Martin’s Place, Loudon 
Bloomfield Stiect, London 

1,351,839 

29,999 

38,350 

1,263,577 

65,301 

104,311 

Exeter 

1,054,601 

34,217 

35,230 

Sheffield 

957,164 

32,389 

74,150 

Emshury, Loudon 

885,195 

31,880 

97,386 

N ewoastle-on-Tyne 

776,188 

21,998 

40,952 

Pieston. 

653,875 

19,581 

64,871 

Hull 

628,903 

27,597 

82,414 

Nottingham 

607,708 

22,811 

40,114 

Leeds 

572,209 

24,322 

83,433 

Bristol 

539,695 

14,168 

29,286 

Deronport 

523,154 

18,995 

23,675 

Bloomsbury, London 

521,615 

23,532 

39,438 

Banks with less capital but a 
large numbei of depositors— 

19,374,133 

703,220 

2,046,416 

Abeideeu 

396,151 

32,068 

36,380 

Dundee 

474,089 

22,119 

81,753 

Marylebone, London 

301,713 

20,895 

23,773 

Leicester 

326 296 

18,531 

86,141 


20,872,382 

797,433 

2,224,463 


From this table some interesting conclusions may be drawn 
as to the operations of savings banks in the larger towns 
These 21 banks have together more than 50 per cent of 
the depositors, moie than 45 per cent of the deposits, 
and moie than 65 pei cent of the transactions of all the 
41 1 savings hanks of the United Kingdom 

The progress of savings banks and tbe large amount Organua, 
that the deposits have now reached are evidence of the 
general fitness of the organization foi its purpose So far 
as legards trustee savings banks, the provisions of the 
Acts of 1817 are still to a great extent the same as those 
by which they are now legulated, though the law has 
been frequently amended in matters of detail, and twice 
(1828 and 1863) consolidated Its mam feature is the 
reqmrement that the whole of the funds should be invested 
with the Government thiough the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt The local management 
of the banks has been left entirely to the trustees, who 
are precluded from receiving any remuneration for their 
sei vices or making any piofit They are, however, 
required to furnish the commissioners with periodical 
retuins of their transactions This blending of private 
management with state control has had many advantages 
in knitting together class and class, and in many places 
the voluntary trustees and managers have been able to 
render real seivice to the depositors in various ways A 
new savings bank leqmres for its establishment the con- 
sent of the National Debt Commissioners and the certi- 
ficate of the registrai of fiiendly societies to its rules, 
but since the opening of the post office savings banks in 
1861 few have been established, and many old savings 
banks have been closed, not being able to offer to their 
depositors the same advantages as the new system The 
savings banks, which niimbeied 640 in 1861, have thus 
been reduced to 411, and then capital has been maintained 
rather by the accumulation of interest than by fresh 
deposits 

The legislation of 1817, among otliei inducements to thrift, Interest, 
offeied that of a bounty to the savings bank depositor in the 
shape of a late of iiiteiest in excess of that given to the ordinary 
public cieditoi, oi— which is the same thing— in excess of that 
which could be earned by tbe investment of the deposits in the 
pni chase of Government stock The interest offeied in the fust 
instance was 3d pei day, oi £4, 11a 3d per cent per annum , 
and that late continued to be granted until the passing of the Act 
of 1828 (9 Geo lY c 92) That Act reduced the rate of interest 
allowed to the tiustees of savings hanks to 2Jd per day, or £8, 

16s OJd per annum, and prohibited them from allowing more to 
their depositors than 2id per day, oi £8, 8s SJd per annum, 
lequiiiug them to pay the surplus, if any, into a separate fund 
held by the National Debt Commissioners, but bearing no interest 
In 1844 the mteiest to trustees was further reduced to 2d per 
day, 01 £3, 5s pei cent , the maximum to be allowed to depositors 
being fixed at £3, Os lOd Dmally, in 1880 the mteiest to trus- 
tees has been reduced to £3, and that to depositors to £2, 15s 

The result of the bonus on thrift offeied bytheeailier statutes 
was a loss to the state, which ought to have been made good by 
an annual vote Between 1817 and 1828 tbe difference between 
the interest credited and that earned amounted to £744,363 , and 
this led to the i eduction in the rate of mteiest effected by the Act 
of the latter yeai The deficiency, instead of being paid off, was 
allowed still to accumulate, and as tbe price of stock lose and the 
deposits increased fiesh deficiencies arose, so that by 1844 the 
deficiency, which would have been IJ millions by the mere 
accumulation of mteiest on the previous £744,363, had become 
£3,179,930 The reduction of interest m 1844 was about enough 
to make the fund self-supportmg, though savings banks are always, 
as Mr Scratehley clearly shows, liable to loss from the fact that 
deposits are m excess when the funds are high and withdrawals 
when they aie low , but the past deficiency was still allowed to 
accumulate, and it was not till 1880 that the plan was adopted 
of voting the deficiency every yeai Had the accumulated defi- 
ciency been then liquidated, there would have been no necessity 
for an annual vote The bad political economy of the legislators 
of 1817 has left us this legacy of annual deficits Had they 
provided the bounty at tbeu own expense instead of that of 
their descendants, there would have been little to be said 
against it 
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SAYINGS 

Tlie offer of a bonus on thrift uas of necessity accompanied by 
provisions to guard against its being used by others than the 
classes it was intended to encourage This was done by limiting 
the amount that each depositor should he permitted to pay in 
lu the first instance, in England the limit was fixed at £100 for 
the first year, and £50 a year afterwards In 1S24 these limits 
nere reduced to £50 for the first year, £30 a year atterwaids, and 
£200 in the whole In 1828 the limit was adopted which still 
leraains m foice of £30 a year or £150 in the whole, allowed by 
addition of interest to inciease to £200 but no fuither Attempt-i 
have been freq^uently made to laise the annual limit to £50, but 
have always been defeated This is to be regretted, for the limit 
IS of doubtful utility, now' that the late of interest has been so 
reduced as to prevent loss to the state It is within the common 
experience of savings hanks managers that persons come to deposit 
an amount exceeding £30 and aie disappointed when they find 
they cannot do so Tire Act of 1882, permitting mvestment in 
Government stock, may dimmish the mischief 

With the view of showing to what extent savings banks are 
used by the classes for which they were intended, a letuin was 
published for the year 1852, showing (as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained) the number of depositors belonging to vaiions occupations, 
and the amount of then deposits, as follows — 



Depositors 

Deposits 

Aveiage 

Tradesmen and their assistants, small 




fanners, clerics, mechanics, and aitisans 
not desenbedas jomnejmen, and then 




Wives 

208,407 

£8,144,200 

£27 

Domestic servants, chanvomen, nuises, 


and laundresses 

Minors having accounts in then own 

207,711 

0,007,388 

27 

names, including appi entices 
Labourers, faini servants, journejmen 

182,638 

2,426,195 

IS 

mechanics, and then wives 

Females described only as mauied 

152,057 

4,054,080 

29 

women, widows, 01 spinsters 
Diessmaters, millineia, ahopwomen, and 

133,853 

4,037,458 

29 

female artisans 

Trust accounts (princlpallj- for minors), 

24,859 

580,202 

23 

including all joint accounts 

Soldieis, sailors, boatmen, fishermen, 
policemen, letter earners, revenue 
ofScars, pensioners, lailvvay men, and 

22,347 

417,786 

19 





their wives 

Persons engaged m education, male and 

21,525 

739,248 

34 

female 

10,497 

327,795 

31 

Gentlemen, peisons of independent 
means, piofessional men, and ttieu 


wvea 

20,901 

579,528 

28 

Miscellaneous, and pet sons without any 




given descuption 

60,289 

1,394,351 

23 

Total 

1 1,188,147 

£29,908,237 

£25 


Not two per cent of the deposits, therefoie, either in number 
or amount, are made by classes whom it may be supposed it was 
the intention of the le^slature to exclude 
When a person comes with his first deposit to a savings bank 
he IS required to sign a declaration, setting forth his name, 
address, and occupation, that he desires to become a depositor on 
his oivn account, and that he has no money m any othei savings 
hank If this declaration be not true, the deposits aie liable to 
he foi felted , but it is to be feared that few depositors take the 
tioiible to read what they are signing, or think much about the 
meaning of it If the depositor cannot wiite, the actuary of the 
savings bank will usually ask him a few questions, such as his 
age, mother’s maiden name, ice , which may tend to identify him, 
or defeat any attempt to personate him for the purpose of with- 
drawal The enactment that deposits are to he forfeited if the 
declaration be false was qualified in 1863 by a provision that the 
forfeiture should not he enfoiced unless in the opinion of the 
appointed banister (now the solicitor to the treasury) the deposits 
had been made with a fraudulent intention 
The consequence of the deteimmation by the solicitor to the 
treasury that the deposits have been made with the "fraudulent” 
intention which the Act contemplates is out of all proportion to 
the nature of the offence committed, being in fact the forfeiture of 
all the deposits The prohibition of double deposits aiose when 
the state was granting a rate of interest greater than that which 
it earned upon the mvestment of the money, and it fifas now ceased 
to have any real reason whatever, the rate of interest being less 
than earned The intention to “defraud” now means merely 
the intention to evade a restiiction that has ceased to he necessary, 
not an intention to deprive anybody of anything that belongs to 
him If it be thought desirable to sanction by the mfliction of a 
penalty the law that these institutions should be used only foi 
the savmgs of the pooler classes, the loss of interest would be a 
sufficient if not an extravagant penalty, without forfeiture of the 
principal Indeed, the present excessive penalty has, in one re- 
markable case, defeated itself. This was the case of a depositor 
in an Insh savmgs bank, who invested in fictitious names the sum 
of £2000 The solicitor to the treasury felt compelled to declare 
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that these deposits were made with a fiandulent mtentmm The 
icgistrar in Iielaiid felt bound to act on this deteimmation, and 
refused to awaid payment of the deposits The High Court of 
Justiceand the C'ouit of Appeal refused to giant a mandamus, for 
the law would not assist a wioiigdoei But pailiament itself 
voted £1000, oi half the amount of the forfeiture, the legislature 
thus pioviding a leinedy foi an injustice it had itself committed 
Anotlier curious ease was that of a young woman, the daughtei of 
a postmaster, who in order that her lathei might be provided 
with funds to meet business claims as they became due, puilomed 
money from him and invested it m false names in the post office 
savmgs bank kept at his house In this ease, the postmaster hmi- 
stlf not being the guilty Jiaity, no foifoituie took place 

Among the benefits conteiied by the legislatuie upon depositors Settle- 
in savings banks has been that of exemption fiom the juiisdiction nient of 
of the oidinaiy eouits of law in cases of dispute with the trustees disputes 
By the Acts of 1817 disputes weie to be settled by arbitration, 

By that of 1828 the baiiistei appointed to ceitify the inles of the 
saving banks (then and until Ins death m 1870 Mr John Tidd 
Piatt) was made umpire m case of diffeience of opmion between 
the aibitnitois By that of 1814 the arbitiatois were abolished, 
and an oiiginal and final juiisdiction was confeired upon the 
banister By au Act of 1876 the functions of the banister iii this 
respect were confeired upon the legistiai of friendly societies 
This m effect makes no change m the law, foi the offices of baiiistei 
and registui have been always held hy the same persons As early 
as 1832 it was determined in the case of Crisp d Sii Henry 
Bunhuiy that the effect of th^e enactments is to oust the juris- 
diction of all thesupeiioi courts of law and equity, and the author- 
ity of that decision lias never been shaken or even doubted 

Since 1876 the legistiai of friendly societies has made 147 Junsdio- 
awaids m cases of disputes with savings banks, in addition to 169 tion of 
on disputes with the post office savings bank As the writer of registrar 
the present aiticle is one of the two persons m whom this junsdio- 
tion IS vested for England, he hopes he may be excused for express- 
ing the opmion that its exercise has been highly beneficial to 
depositors m savings banks The costs of the award aie limited 
by tieasnry wan ant to a few shillings, nevei exceeding £1 The 
pioceduieis simple and elastic, and the results are believed to be 
satisfactoiy The central office, acting as registrar, determmea 
law and fact, and adjusts all the equities of each case Eeference 
to the mdex to the legistrai’s decisions appended to the chief 
registiai’siepoit for 1883, or to Mi Forbes’s useful w'ork, will show 
that many mteiestmg questions eff law have had to be determined 
with legaid to so small a matter as the ownership of a savings 
bank deposit 

Questions between husband and wife as to property including Other 
deposits m savings banks are now, under the Mamed "Women’s pitm- 
Pioperty Act, settled by the judges of county courts Wheie a aions 
depositor, as often happens, is of illegitimate biith, a special pro- 
vision is made by the Savings Bank Act in favoui of his lelatives, 
to whom the solicitor to the treasury may awaid his deposits It 
is open to any depositor to nommate a person to whom the amount 
due to him at his death shall be payable, provided it does not 
exceed £100 and the nominee is not au officer or servant of the 
bank, unless indeed such officer oi servant is related to the 
depositor This privilege, denved from the Provident Nomina- 
tions and Small Intestacies Act passed m 1883, is not yet 
sufficiently known to the hulk of depositors, and has not been used 
to any large extent, but may be expected m time to become very 
valuable It is an. extension of a privilege enjoyed by members of 
fiiendly societies smee 1855, and also by industrial and provident 
societies and trade unions 

A painful chapter in the history of savings banks is that Frauds by 
occupied by the frauds of actuaries, which have caused losses to actuaries 
depositors of not less than £150,000 It too often happens that, 
where the only supervision is that of honoraiy officers, a paid 
servant may commit fiauds unchecked over a long period of time 
In the case of a savings bank at Rochdale, £71,715 was stolen by 
the actuary, and £87,433 of this loss had to he borne by the 
depositors In one at Dublin the loss was £66,000, and in one at 
Tialee £36,000 These unhappy events must have greatly dis- 
couraged the pool, and checked the progress of savings banks 
There is, however, the compensating fact that the savings made 
by the people of Rochdale since 1849, when the savings bank 
there was closed, have taken the moie favouiahle direction of 
piomotmg the great co-operative enterprises of that town. Savings 
banks, vmuable and important as their benefits aie, are still only 
elementary teachers of providence, and it is well for the workman to 
leam not merely to save money but to employ his savings to advan- 
tage The stringent l^slatioii as to audit of 1863 has diminished 
frauds on savings banks, and they are now rarely heard of ’■ 

In connexion wuth savings banks, and as auxilianes to them, are Penny 
penny hanks An ordinaiy savings bank wnll not accept a deposit banks. 


1 Smeelhe ahovewos written the disclosure o£ fiauds of long standing m the 
Cardiff savxags hank has taken place 
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of less tlian Is (or iq some cases 5s ) on account of the expense 
ot management, It seems to have occuired to Di Chalmers to 
supplement the avork of the Edinburgh Old Savings Bank by 
establishing m a Eree Chuich congiegation in EJinbuigli a bank, 
managed entirely by voluntaiy agency , in nhich a deposit of Id 
or 6d , or any sum not exceeding 10& , would be leccivcd AYheii 
the deposit amounted to £1, the owner was leijU'-stcd to tiansfer 
It to the savings bank, and the funds iveie invested with the 
savings bank to the extent of £100 a year or £300 in the whole 
Snmlar banks, called “ terntoiial savings banks,” weie established 
in other congregations An oigamzatiou ot penny banks has 
existed, m Glasgow foi thii ty years, and anothei has been set on 
foot in LiveiTiool by the exeitions of Mr T Bannei ETewton, the 
able actuaiy of the savings hank there On 20th Novembei 1885 
there were 173 such banks open in Liverpool, with 17,492 
depositors lYhen a deposit reaches £1 it is transfeired to the 
depositoi’s credit in the Liveipool Savings Bank The amounts 
thus transferred weie £56,122, and £8432 remained to the ciedit of 
depositors in the penny banks The transactions of the year nnm- 
hered 677,686 and amounted to £42,194 Penny banks lequiie no 
certificate from the legistiar oi other legal organization, but if they 
desue to deposit moie than the limit above mentioned the per- 
mission of the National Debt Commissioners must fiist be obtained 
Army Savings banks for the army weie established in 1842, and aie 
andnavy now regulated by Acts of Pailiament — 22 and 23 Yict e 20 (1859), 
savings 26 and 27 Yiet c. 12 (1863), for the Royal Navy and Marines by 
banks 29 and 30 Yict c. 43 (1866), and for seamen geneially by 17 and 

18 Yict c 104, § 180 (1854), 18 and 19 Yict c 91, § 817 (1855), 
and 19 and 20 Yict c 41 (1856) Into these, or indeed into any 
trustee or post office savings bank, seamen’s wages may be paid 
under allotment notes by 43 and 44 Yict e 16, § 3 and sch 1 
(1880) The amounts m the hands of the National Debt Commis- 
sioneis belonging to depositois in savings banks of these vaiious 
classes at 23d Septembei 1885^ weie — 


Military savings banks £285,631 

Naval savings banks 175,445 

Seamen’s savings banks 138,816 


Total £599,892 


Private Yoluntary savings banks, unconnected with the Government, 
savings have also been established, the most impoitant of wdiich aie the 
banks. Yorkshire Penny Bank and the National Penny Bank The 
depositors in these rely solely on the chaiactei of the peisons by 
v\hom they are managed, and in some institutions of the kind 
have met with severe disappointment m consequence As they 
are undei no responsibility to the state, these institutions malce no 
returns to parliament, and no tiustworthy infoiination as to the 
extent of their operations can be given 
Bailvray The railway companies, which aie piivate coipoiations em- 
savings powered by special Acts of Pailiament, have in seveial cases 
banks availed themselves of these Acta to take power for establishing 
savings banks for the benefit of then servants The Manchestei, 
Sheffield, and Lincolasbire Railway Savings Bank has been estab- 
lished 25 years, and has 2443 depositors, whose accounts amounted 
on 31st March 1885 to £249, 282 , its transactions foi the yeai weie 
-—£66,702 deposits, £33,756 withdrawals, in number 26,696 Six 
other railway companies have submitted the lules of their savings 
banks to the registrar ot fiiendly societies in pursuance of their 
private Acts, and the aggiegate of them annual leturns foi the 


year 1884-5 is as follows — 

Deposits during the yeai .. £171,246 

Repayments £111,399 

Balance due to depositois £661,177 

Number of depositois . . 8,729 

Increase during the year 749 

Numbei of tiansactions (estimated) 61,621 

Interest credited , £24,033 


In addition, five other banks had been established by lailway 
companies without lefeience to the registrar, and these in 1876 
received £72,505 deposits and had 4120 depositors The total 
deposits in railway savings banks may therefore be estimated at a 
milhon sterling 

Austral- British (7oZo?wcs.~The thirteen savings banks in the colony of 
asia Yictoriahad on the 3d December 1882 a capital of £1,970,855 
In the Mowing year, howevei, the withdiawals exceeded the 
deposits, reducing the deposits to £1,785,990 The number of 
depositors, howevei, has steadily inci eased ft om 24,187 in 1873 to 
70,354 in 1883 Of these 39,404 were males and 80,950 females, 
1618 depositors had balances over £200, amonntmg to £407,932 
The transactions of the yeai 1883 were— deposits, £1,357,678, 
withdrawals, £1,610,576 The deposits in the post office savings 
hanks of Yictoria also reached their highest amount in 1882, when 
theywere £1,150,391, falling in 1883 to £1,032,132 In them 
also the niimbei of depositors has steadily increased from 34,360 

t Foi this infoimation we aie indetfed to tlie authorities ol the NaHonal Debt 
office 


in 1873 to 65,735 in 1863 Their tiansactions for the year 
1883 weie— deposits, £724,028 , withdrawals, £842,288 Taking 
the two classes of savings banks together, the numbei of depositors 
on 31st Decembei 1883 was 136,089, the amount of capital 
£2,818,122, and the average foi each depositor £20, 14s The 
number of depositois per cent of the population was 15 The 
late of inteiest given to depositois is 4 pei cent The savings 
hank of Melbourne alone had, on the 30th June 1885, deposits 
amounting to £1,235,753, belonging to 58,129 depositors The 
tiansactions averaged 1073 per diem 
In New South Wales the depositois in June 1883 were 66,604 
or 8 per cent of the population, and the deposits £2,805,856 or 
£42 pel depositor, the late of interest being 4 per cent m the 
post office savings bank and 5 and 6 pei cent in other banks 
In Queensland the depositois ivere 26,642 or 10 per cent of the 
population, and the deposits £1,086,685 or £41 per depositor, the 
lates of interest being 4 and 5 pei cent 
In South Australia the depositors weie 46,388 or nearly 16 per 
cent of the population, and the deposits £1,500,249 or £32 per 
depositoi, the late of interest being 4-| per cent 
In kYestein Austialia, on the 31st December 1882, there were 
1904 depositois oi 6 per cent, of the population, having £24,838 
deposits 01 £13 each 

In Tasmania the depositois in June 1883 were 17,231 or 14 per 
cent of the population, and their deposits £380,343 oi £22 each, 
the late of mteiest being 3| pei cent in the postal banks, and 
slightly highei in the general savings bank 
In New Zealand the depositois weie 69,966 or 13 pei cent of 
the population , and their deposits £1,687)739 oi £24 each The 
late ot interest is from 4 to 6 per cent 
The geueial total for the Australian colonies is 365,828 depositors 
01 12 per cent of the population, and £10,304,145 deposits, 
which IS £28 on the aveiage foi each depositor 
In the Dominion of Canada, accoidmg.to a paper read at the Canada 
Monti eal meeting of the Biitish Association by Mr J 0 Stewait, 
the old established savings banks in the cities of Montreal and 
Quebec have £2,000,000 sterling, belonging to 42,297 depositois; 
the post office savings banks established in 1868 have £2,650,000, 
belonging to 66,683 depositois , and the chaiteied banks also 
leceive deposits on the savings bank system 

United States — Accouhng to tlie leport foi 1884 of Mi Heniy lY United 
Cannon, comptiolleiof thecuirency, theieweie on the SOthNovember States 
1882 in the United States of America foi ty- two savings banks, with 
capital amounting to £800,000 (S5=£l) and having £8,700,000 
deposits, and 625 savings banks witbout capital having £192, 000, 000 
deposits In the six years 1876-82 the numbei of savings banks 
with capital had inci eased from twenty-six to foi ty- two, but their 
capital had diminished 20 pei cent , while their deposits had 
iiicieased 16 per cent On the other hand, the number of savings 
hanks without capital had diminished fiom 691 to 626, hut their 
deposits had incicased 14 per cent Of the aggregate deposits, the 
422 savings hanks in the New England States held £87,500,000, 
the 179 m the Middle States £98,500,000, the 9 in the Southern 
States £660,000, and the 67 m the Westoiii States and Terntoiies 
£14,000,000 In the latter two groups the banks with and with- 
out capital are neatly equal an number and m the amount of 
deposits , in the former two groups banks with capital are the 
exception, being only one in sixty of the whole 
Savings banks m the United States differ from those in the 
United Kingdom in the manner in which theit funds are invested, 
not being limited to Government securities Thus, of the 200 
millions steiling of deposits only 46 millions was invested in 
United States bonds, viz, New England, £6,900,000, Middle 
States, £35,800,000, Westein States, £400,000, Pacific States and 
Terntoi’ies, £2,900,000 

A statement of the aggregate lesouices and liabilities of 636 
savings banks in 1884 (£236,000,000) is furnished, showing — 


Deq-iosits 

Surplus fund . , . 

Undivided profits . . 

Other liabilities 
Provided for as follows — 

Loans on leal estate ... 

Loans on personal and collateral secuiity. 
Umted States bonds 

State, municipal, and other bonds and stocks 

Railroad bonds and stocks 

Bank stock 

Real estate 

Other assets 

Due from banka 

Cash ... , , 


£215,000,000 

17.000. 000. 

3.000. 000. 

1 . 000 . 000 

72.000. 000 

28.000. 000 

39.000. 000 

44.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 
8,000,000 

7.000. 000 

14.000. 000 

11 . 000 . 000 

3.000. 000 


According to the repoit of the comptroller for 1885 (which has 
reached us smee the above was written) the deposits have in- 
creased durmg the year to £220,000,000, and the total assets to 
£240,000,000 
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In Few England the depositors nnmher D6 in cveij 100 of the 
population, and the average amount of each account js £66, or £24 
for each individual if distributed oierthe entiic population In 
Few York State the deposits would give £17 per head if distributed 
in hke manner 


The following table gives foi each State the numhei of depositors, 
and the amount and average of deposits, m 18&5 — 


state 

Depositors 

Deposits 

Aierage 

Marne 

106,000 

£6,500,000 

£62 

Few Hampshire 

121,000 

8,700,000 

72 

Veimont 

39,000 

2,200,000 

57 

Massachusetts 

826,000 

52,500,000 

63 

Ehode Island 

116,000 

10,200,000 

88 

Connecticut 

252,000 

18,100,000 

71 

Few York 

1,165,000 

87,400,000 

75 

Few Jersey 

87,000 

4,800,000 

55 

Pennsylvania 

136,000 

7,000,000 

52 

Maryland 

78,000 

5,700,000 

73 

Distiiot of Columbia 

7,000 

100,000 

20 

Ohio 

35,000 

2,500,000 

62 

Indiana 

9,000 

400,000 

48 

Minnesota 

12,000 

600,000 

53 

Califorma . 

82,000 

11,700,000 

142 


3,071,000 

218,400,000 

71 


Brasil — The savings hanks of the empire of Brazil have been 
made instruments in the giadual extinction of slavery m that 
country Sinfie 1871 each slave is allowed certain hours a week to 
labour for his own benefit, and when his eainuigs deposited m the 
^savings bank amount to a given sum the xemaindei of the puce 
of Ills emancipation IS piovided by the state out of puhhc funds 
The children of slave mothers, who since 1871 have been hoin free, 
are also encouraged to place them earnings in school savings hanks 
jBy a law passed on the 14th August 1885, immediate enfianchise- 
ment at the cost of the state is conleiied upon slaves employed in 
agncultuial establishments, upon condition of then leniaimng 
with the master at fixed wages for five years and paying half the 
wages into the savings hank towards repayment of the puce paid 
for their freedom 

Contvmnt of Euro;pe. — In. several of the countries of Emope 
savings hanks have been established and aie flourishing In 
Prussia the first savings bank was founded by the municipality 
of Beilin in 1828 In 1838 they were taken under the supervision 
of the Government Their formation has been much aided by an 
association called the “ Central Union” foi the good of the 
industiious classes A great variety of investments is permitted 
In 1874 theie were S79 hanks, having 2,059,000 depositois and 
£49,315,000 of deposits, being a little over £2 per head of the 
population Besides savings banks, thete are the credit banks 
established by the late Heir Sehnltz-Delitzsch, which peifoim a 
similar function. 

In Erance 79 per cent of the deposits are invested in the public 
debt, on which interest at the rate ot 4 per cent is guaianteecl, 
.but the savings hanks are private institutions , 19 per cent aie 
invested in mortgages and 2 pei cent on municipal seciiiities 
Post ofiice savings banlcs also exist The aveiage amount of 
each deposit account is smallei than in England, 79 pci cent of 
the deposits being under £20 as against 63 per cent The follow- 
ing statement shows the progiess of savings hanks in Erance since 
their fiist regulation by law in 1835 — 


Date 

Numtier 
of Banks, 
including 
Brandies 

NumBer of 
Depositors 

Per 
cent of 
Popula- 
tion 

Amount of 
Deposits 

Per 

Head of 
Popula- 
tion 

31st Dea 1840 

430 

351,808 

1 

£ 

7,695,293 

s d 

4 6 

„ 1850 

540 

566,995 

2 

5,672,738 

3 1 

„ 1860 

638 

1,218,122 


15,054,184 

8 3 

„ 1870 

1121 

2,079,141 

5 

25,280,000 

40,646,656 


„ 1878 

1320 

3,173,721 

9 

22* 0 


The depositors now number nearly five millions Savings banks 
were greatly affected by the Eevolution of 1848 and by the Franco- 
German War. Previous to the former event, the deposits had risen 
on 31st December 1845 to £15,822,164, falling on 31st December 
1849 as low as £2,965,802 In the early part of 1870 they had 
risen to £28,800,000 or 15s for every individual of the population. 
The separation of Alsace and Lorraine reduced the deposits 
Postal savmgs banks were established m 1875, hut only as 
auxiliaries of the ordinary saviiigs hanks , school savmgs hanks, 
mainly through the enlightenect exertions of M de Malarce, were 
commeneed in ,1874 These are now estahhshed in 23,222 schools, 
have 488,674 depositors and £451,402 deposits •‘A national 
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postal savings bank was instituted on 9th April 1881, and was 
extended to Corsica on l&t March 1882 and to Algeria and Tunis 
from Ist April 1884 On 31st December 1883 it had alieady 
374,970 depositors and £3,097,200 deposits The Pans savings 
bank had on 31st Deeemhei 1882 440,728 depositors and 
£3,513,433 deposits 

In Italy, at the end of 1872, 282 savings banks were in existence, Italy 
of which 142 were principal hanks and the rest branches With 
two exceptions, all aie managed without profit to the pronioteis 
or guaiantois In 1825 there ivere 11 savings banks in which 
£108,000 had been deposited , in 1850 the deposits amounted 
to £1,600,000, and in 1872 to £17,860,000, belonging to 676,327 
depositors Of these funds, 21 per cent was invested on 
mortgage, 10 pei cent only in the public debt, 11 pei cent, in 
obligations of local authoiities, 12 per cent in shares and bonds 
of compames, 16 per cent in bills of exchange, 15 per cent in 

loans on puhhc funds and commercial seeuiities, 11 per cent in 

cun ent accounts, and 4 per cent otherwise The average rate of 
mterest allowed to depositors is 4^ per cent. The transactions of 
the yeai weie — deposits £7,911,000, withdrawals £6,514,000. The 
system of school savings banks has been adopted m many com- 
munes In addition, deposits aie made in popular banks and 
other estahhshments of credit, and post office savings hanks have 
also been established 

In Denmaik savings hanks are private institutions, hut must Denma 
not he managed foi piofit, noi invest in foreign securities , and 
they are leqiuied to make annual letums to Government In 

1860 the amount of deposits w'as £3,221,000, by 1871 it had 

increased to £6,651,031, and by 31st March 1881 to £12,707,521. 

I The savings banks have increased in numbei during the ten years 
j from 188 to 446, and the depositors from 285,991 to 492,296 
Twenty-six hanks have more than £100,000 deposits The oldest 
and largest is that of Copenhagen, established 1st May 1520, 
having £2,320,892 deposited, which has incieased fiom £832,874 
m the ten yeais The nnmher of depositors has increased from 
one in six to one m foui of the population, and the deposits from 
£3, 14s 8d to £6, 9s pei head of the population The transac- 
tions of the year ening 31st March 1881 were — deposits £8,141,627, 
withdrawals £6,702,470 Of the deposit accounts, 74 per cent 
are undei £23 and 15 pei cent above £23 and under £43 One 
half of the funds are invested on mortgage The reserve funds of 
the hanks had incieased in ten yeais fioin £226,329 to £665,697 

The following aie statistics of savings banks m other European Other 
countiies as published by the Italian Government a few yeais ago — Europe 


Countrj' 

Population 

Numtei 

of 

Banks 

Number of 
Deposit 
Accounts on 
1st January. 

Amount of 
Deposits on 
1st Januaiy 

Belgium (1874) 
Austria (1874) (Cis- 

5,336,000 

10 

132,000 

£2,510,000 

Leithan provinces) 

21.366.000 

15.417.000 

275 

1,269,000 

53,931,000 

Hungary (*1873) 

282 


15.209.000 

11.445.000 

Saxony (1872) 

2,556,000 

156 

517,000 

Thuringia (1873) 

899,000 

7 

33,000 

1.897.000 

1.072.000 

Mecklenburg (1872) 

557,000 

31 

91,000 

Hambuig (1874) 

870,000 

8 

81,000 

1,616,000 

Bremen (1873) 

135,000 

4 

48,000 

1,404,000 

Liibeck (1873) 

52,000 

2 

14,000 

138,000 

Bavaiia (1869) 

4,824,000 

260 

279,000 

2.490.000 

2.766.000 

Wurtemberg (1874) 

1,818,000 

121 


Badm (1874) 

Alsace and Lonaine 

1,461,000 

99 

141,000 

4,142,000 

(1872) 

1,549,000 


41,000 

283,000 

Holland (1872) 

3,579,000 

240 

99,000 

1,127 000 

Sweden (1873) 

4,297,000 

271 

563,000 

6,035,000 

Foiway (1873) 

1,750,000 

262 

220,000 

5,201,000 

Switzerland (1872) 
Russia (1872) (cer- 
tain governments 

2,669,000 

312 

642,000 

11,581,000 

only) . , . 

66,408,000 


71,000 

735,000 

Finland (1872) 

1,838,000 

36 

18,000 

346,000 


W, 881, 000 

2376 

4,159,000 1 

123,928,000 


M de Malarce has obtained foi the JDwtionmm des Finances Aggre- 
some moie recent statistics, the details of which have not yet gate, 
reached ns, hut from infoiniation he has been so good as to com- 
municate we infer an increase in deposits during the last 10 years 
in twelve European states of £123,000,000, — making the aggregate 
of savings bank deposits foi all countries, as far as ascertained, 
£725,000,000 (E. W, B ) 

SAYOIE, a department of south.- eastern- France, formed 
in 1860 of the districts of Upper Savoy, Savoy proper, 
Tarentaise, and Maurienne, which formed the southern 
part of the province of Savoy in the kingdom of Sardinia. 
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Situated between 45° 5' and 45° 55' jST lat and between 
5° 37' and 7° 5' E long, it is bounded N by the depart- 
ment of Haute-Savoie, 17 W by Am, W by Isere, S by 
Hautes-Alpes, and S E and E by Piedmont (Italy), the 
limits for the most pait consisting of iidges of the Alps, 
and on the NW. being determined by the Ehone and its 
affluents the Fier and the Guier The highest point in 
the Vanoise group of mountains is 12,668 feet above the 
sea, while the Ehone leaves the department at a height of 
695 feet, and the Isere about 800 Some details in regaid 
to the orography will be found under Alps (qv) The 
Ibere flows east and west through the Tarentaise valley by 
Bourg St Maurice, Moutieis, Albertville, and Montmelian, 
its principal tributary the Arc flows along the Jlaurienne 
valley used by the Mont Gems Railway. The lake of 
Bourget discharges into the Rhone by the Savitjres canal 
The climate of the department vanes according to altitude 
and exposure At Chambeiy and Aix-les-Bains the average 
temperature is a little lower than that of Pans, but the 
rainfall is about 65 inches per annum, and this amount 
goes on increasing as the highei regions are reached 
With a total area of 1,423,254 acres, Savoy comprises 434,921 
acres of uncultivated ground, 239,700 acies of arable, 205,105 in 
loiests, 172,980 m meadows, 27,183 in vineyards More than the 
half of the inhabitants (194,704 out of 266,438) aie engaged m 
agriculture In 1881 there were in the depaitment 97,487 cows, 
19,328 oven, 2570 hoises, 3156 asses, 4207 mules, 98,826 sheep, 
(iO tons of wool), 19,428 pigs, 25,527 goats About 1,870,000,000 
gallons of milk aie pioduoed and 2463 tons of buttei and 5911 
tons of cheese are manufactured, of a total value of £600, 000 From 
the 19,600 beehives weie obtained in 1881 87 tons of honey and 
16 of wax The grape iipens up to an altitude of 2625 feet, and is 
cultivated to an altitude of 3940 Several giowths of Savoy aie in 
gieat repute and the vineyards were (before the invasion of the 
phylloxera) one of the most important products of the department 
Tobacco is also cultivated la 1883 the crops compiised wheat, 
404,665 bushels , meslin, 104,600 , lye, 679,668 , bailey, 212,883 , 
buckwheat, 20,641, maize, 245,245 , oats, 722,067, potatoes, 
1,244,603 , pulse, 54,120 , chestnuts, 72,036 , beetroot, 14,040 tons , 
tobacco, 350 tons , hemp, 585 tons , colza-seed, 284 tons , hemp- 
seed, 195 tons , wine, 3,895,496 gallons (annual average 4,128,520 
gallons), cidei, 137,258 gallons (average 69,058 gallons) Not- 
withstanding deplorable cleaiances, Savoy still possesses consider- 
able woods of pine, larch, beech, &c The chestnut, of which the 
finest specimens are in the neiglibouilrood of Aix-les-Bains, glows, 
as do also the walnut and hazel, to a height of 3600 feet, the 
oak to 3900, the elm and the asli to 4250, the fii to 4900, and the 
pine to 7200. The department contains one of the iichest deposits 
of spathic iron m Europe, and the Oieusot Company employs 700 
hands in working it Argentiferous lead and copper have also 
been occasionally worked The Maunenne and the Tarentaise are 
rich m anthracite, and jielded in 1882 16,687 tons of fuel Peat 
covers 1413 acres, with a thickness varying from 8 inches to 8 feet, 
and theie aie rich beds of different kinds of marble, fifty-two 
quanies of building stone, and quariies of limestone, plaster, 
cement, and slate, as well as deposits of black lead, jet, asbestos, 
talc, mica, ochre, sulphate of baiyta, zinc, antimony, arsenic, 
manganese, titanium, suljiliui The depaitmeut is paiticularly 
rick in mmeial wateis, and the most famous, those of Aix-les- 
Bams (hot sulphurous) were fieq^uented in the time of the Romans 
The waters at Marlioz in the neighbourhood are sulphurous or 
alkaline (iodine, bromine) Those of Challes near Chambeiy rank 
among the most powerful of the natural sulphurous wateis The 
Salins-Moutiers wateis m the Tarentaise aie hot, saline, and rich 
in various minerals , the hot springs of Brides-les-Bains in the same 
region are iich. in the sulphates ot soda and calcium Silk is the 
leading object of industry in the depaitment (31 tons of cocoons in 
1883) The winding of the cocoons, the nulling of the silk (3500 
“tavalles” and spindles), and the weaving of the silk-fabncs (803 
looms, 55 being band-looms) employ more than 1700 workmen, 
.ind the goods manufactured are valued at £380, 000 Chambdry 
pioduces 71,000 yards of high-class gauze, 3000 yaids of velvet, 
13,000 yaids of handkerchiefs, and some 800,000 yards of taffetas 
and various other silk stuffs Linen maniifactraes employ 400 
looms, woollen manufactures 1860 spindles The peasants nianu- 
factuie about 125,000 yaids of coarse woollen stuffs flora their 
home-grown wool The blast furnaces and iron-woiks produced m 
1881 176 tons of inanufactuied iron Tanneries, papei -mills, paper- 
pulp factories, bnck-woiks, saw-mills, flour-mills, &c , are all of 
some impoitance in the department, which counts altogether sixty- 
one est^lishments with steam-engines of (aggregate) 271 horse 
power. The number of inhabitants engaged m mdustiial pursuits 
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is 24,482, in commerce 14,016 Coal, skins, cotton, piovisions 
aie impoited, cattle, cheese, butter, wood, stones, and vaiious 
building matenals, mmeial wateis, silk stufis, tanned leathei, and 
paper aie exported There are 204 miles of national roads, 2518 
miles of other loads, and 150 miles of railioad The population 
■was 266,438 in 1881 The department foims the three dioceses of 
Chamheiy (aichbishopric), Moutiers, and St Jean-de-Mamienne , 
the couit of appeal and univeisity academy are at Chambery, and 
the headipuarteis of the corps d’aimee to which it belongs (the 
14th) aie at Gienoble There are four airondissements,— Chambery 
(16,000 inhabitants in the town), Albeitville (6000), Moutieis 
(2000), St Jean-de-Mauiienne (3000),— 29 cantons, and 328 com- 
munes Aix-les-Bains (4741), owing to its hot spiings, is the most 
impoitant place m the depaitment 

SAVOIE, Haute-, a frontier department of France, 
formed in 1860 from the old provinces of Genevois, 
Chablais, and Faucigny, which constituted the noithern 
half of the duchy of Savoy in the kingdom of Sardinia 
Situated between 45° 40' and 46° 25' N lat and betw^een 
5° 50' and 7° 2' E long , it is bounded N by the Lake of 
Geneva, E by the Valais canton, SE by the duchy of 
Aosta (Italy), S. and S W by the department of Savoie, 
W. by the department of Ain, from which it is separated 
by the Ehone, and HW by the canton of Geneva 
Almost everywhere except in the last direction the 
boundaries are natural The greater portion of the depart- 
ment IS occupied by mountains usually under 8000 feet in 
height, but it includes Mont Blanc (15,781 feet), while 
the confluence of the Fier with the Ehone is only 950 feet 
above the sea The streams are torrential, and they all 
join the Ehone either directly or by the Lake of Geneva 
or the Isere Most important is the Arve which crosses 
the department from south-east to north-west from Mont 
Blanc to Geneva by Chamonix, Sallanches, and Bonneville, 
receiving from the light the Giffre and from the left the 
Borne The Dianse falls into the Lake of Geneva 
between Evian and Thonon Direct tiibutaries of the 
Ehone are the IJsses and the Fier, the outflow of the 
Lake of Annecy Passing Megfeve, to the south-west of 
Chamonix, the Arly goes to the Is^re A remarkable 
variety of climate is produced by the differences of 
altitude and exposure , it is mildest on the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva Annecy has a moderate temperature, 
lower thau that of Pans, but some paits of the shores of 
the lake, well sheltered and having a good exposure, form 
health resorts even m winter The lainfall on the Lake 
of (Geneva haidly exceeds 24 inches , it is three times as 
heavy in the mountains 

Of the total area of 1,066,229 acres 345,959 acres are arable, 
214,990 woodland, 132,206 uncultivated, 95,880 pasturage, 91,432 
meadows, 21,252 vineyards The live stock in 1880 comprised 
9774 horses, 93,171 cows or heifeis, 11,272 calves, 18,769 pigs, 
25,331 goats, 33,000 sheep (wool-clip 41 tons), 21,525 hives (104 
tons of honey, 38 of wav) Cheese is pioduced to the value of 
£220,000, and buttei to £132,000 The harvest in 1883 included 
— wheat, 1,472,381 bushels, meslin, 196,510, rye, 190,503 For 
1880 the letmns weie — barley, 136 043 bushels , buckwheat, 
88,178, maize, 10,928, oats, 703,721, potatoes, 3,730,800; pulse, 
42,607, chestnuts, 66,462, besides beetioot, hemp, flax, and colza 
In 1883 the vintage was 3,221,834 gallons, the aveiage for 1873- 
1882 being 3,199,570, and cidei was produced to the amount of 
757,922 gallons (average 742,808) Tobacco is successfully grown 
111 a pait of the department (Rmnilly) Though much of the wood 
has been cut down, Haiite-Savoie still contains fine pine forests 
below 7200 feet of altitude, and fir, larch, and beech, woods below 
5000 feet, the limit of the elm and ash being 4250, and that of the 
oak 4000 Splendid walnuts and chestnuts are to be found as 
high up as 2950 feet and hazels as high as 8600 Aigentiferous lead 
oies and coppei, iron, and manganese oies exist, but are not much 
worked About 1000 tons of anthracite and lignite were raised m 
1882, and 12,405 tons of asphaltic limestone Jaspei and other 
beautiful maible, freestone largely used in the buildings of Lyons 
and Chambery, limestone, and slates aie all quairied Mineral 
•waters of vaiions kinds abound (Amphion and Evian, chalybeate, 
St Geivaia at the foot of Mont Blanc, hot, sulphurous, and chaly- 
beate, Mention, sulphurous, La Caille, hot, sulphurous) Cotton 
manufacture is carried on at Annecy, where one establishment has 
20,000 spindles, 600 poner-looms, and 100 hand-looms, employmg 
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500 workers Some 500,000 or 600 000 yards of silk stuffs aie 
woven througliout tlie department by some 850 workers , and 
wool-spinning and wool mannfactuies are also carried on In the 
iron industry 1921 tons of cast-iron and 1956 tons of malleable 
iron were manufactuied in 1882 Clock-making, taught in two 
special schools, employs 2000 hands Tanneiies, paper-mills, 
tile-works, and fioui -mills are numerous About two-thirds of the 
cantons have the advantage of belonging to the neutral customs 
zone — that is, have the right of introducing foreign goods duty free, 
with the exception of powder and tobacco Coal, cotton, metals, 
and piovisions aie imported, cheese, cattle, timber, leather, 
asphalt, building stone, and calico are exported The national 
roads make a total of 193 miles, other roads 3100 miles, and the 
railways — Annecy to Aix-les-Bains and to Annemassc, on the line 
from Bellegarde to Evian — 96 miles. With its 274,087 inhabitants 
(1881), who all speak French and are almost exclusively Roman 
Catholics, Haute-Savoie is only about one-tenth below the average 
density of France It forms the diocese of Annecy, the court 
of appeal and the university academy are at Chambery, and 
the depaitment is included in the 14th corps d’armee district 
(Gienoble) There aie 4 arrondissements — Annecy (population of 
town 11,000), Bonneville (2270), St Julien (1500), and Thonon 
(5440), — 28 cantons, and 314 communes 

SAVOIsTAj a city of Italy, in the province of Genoa, 
2o|- miles west of that town, and 91 miles south of Turin 
by rail, is after Genoa and Nice the most important of the 
cities of the Eiviera The greater part of the town is now 
modern, consisting of handsome gardens, boulevards, and 
well-paved broad streets lined with massive arcades and 
substantial houses, built in enormous square blocks from 
foui to five stories high. It is suirounded with green-clad 
hills and luxuriant oiange groves On the Eock of St 
George stands the castle built by the Genoese in 1542, now 
used as a miktary prison The cathedral (1689-1604) is 
a late Eenaissance building wnth a dome of modern con- 
struction. In the Cappella Sistina stands the magnificent 
tomb erected by Sixtus IV to his parents. Facing the 
cathedral is the Della Eovere palace erected by Cardinal 
Giulio della Eovere (Julius II ) as a kind of university, 
and now occupied by the prefecture, the post-office, and 
the courts San Domenico (or Giovanm Battista) built 
by the Dominicans, occupies the site of the very ancient 
churcli of Sant’ Antonio Abate Several of the churches 
have paintings of some merit, and there is a municipal 
picture-gallery occupying part of the extensive buildings 
of the civil hospital of St Paul. The Teatro Chiabrera, 
erected in 1853 in lioiiour of the lyric poet Ghiabrera, who 
was born in Savona, and is buried there in the church of 
San Giacomo, has its facade adorned with statues of 
Alfieii, Goldoni, Metastasio, andEossini. The town-house 
(with the public library founded by the bishop of Savona, 
Maria di Man, in 1840), the episcopal palace, and the 
harbour tower surmounted by a colossal figure of the 
Virgin also deserve mention As early as the 12th 
century, the Savonese built themselves a sufficient 
harbour , but in the 16th century their rivals the Genoese, 
fearing that Francis I of France intended to make it a 
great seat of Mediterranean trade, rendered it useless by 
sinking at its mouth vessels filled with large stones. The 
modern harbour, dating from 1815, has since 1880 been 
provided with a dock excavated in the rock, 986 feet long 
460 wide and 23 feet deep ; and other, extensions are in 
progress In 1884 1012 vessels (349,462 tons) entered 
and 988 (346,337 tons) cleared — the steamers being 
lespectively 298 (273,237 tons) and 294 (270,953) The 
opening of the railway to Bra (1878) at once gave Savgona 
an advantage over Genoa as a port for supplying Turin 
and Piedmont. A large import trade has since grown up, 
especially in coals (300,000 tons from Great Britain and 
France), which can be loaded directly from the ship into 
the trucks The exports are confined to the products of 
the local industries, fruit, hoop-staves, &c. The potteries 
which have been long estabhshed at Savona export their 
■earthenware to aE parts of Italy; and there are glass- 
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works, soap-works, and one of the largest iron-foundries 
in North Italy. Shipbuilding is also carried on The 
population of the commune, which includes the suburbs 
of Fornaci, Lavagnola, Legmo and Zinola, and San 
Bernardo, was 19,611 in 1861 and 29,614 m 1881, that 
of the city at the latter date being 19,120 
Savona is the Savo where, according to Livy, llago stored Ins 
booty in the Second Punic Wai In 1191 it bought up the teiii- 
torial claims of the Maiquises Del Carietto Its whole histoiy 
IS that of a long struggle against the prepondeiance of Genoa. In 
1746 it was captured by the king of Sardinia, but it was restored 
to Genoa by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle Columbus, whose 
ancestors came from Savona, gave the name of the city to one of 
the first islands he discoveied m the “West Indies 

SAVONAEOLA, Gieolamo (1452-1498). The roll of 
Itahan gieat men contains few grander names than that 
of Savonarola, and the career of this patriot-priest, re- 
former, and statesman is one of the strangest pages of 
Italy’s history Amid the splendid corruptions of the 
Italian Eenaissance he was the representative of pure 
Christianity, the founder and ruler of an ideal Christian 
repubhe, and, when vanquished by the power of Eome, 
suffered martyrdom for the cause to which his life had 
been dedicated His doctrmes have been the theme of 
interminable contioversies and contradictory judgments 
He has been alternately declared a fanatic bent on the 
revival of mediaeval barbarism and an enlightened pre- 
cursor of the reformation, a true Catholic prophet and 
maityr and a shameless impostor and heretic It is 
enough to say here that his best biographers and critics 
give satisfactory proofs that he was chiefly a reformer of 
morals, who, while boldly denouncing Papal corruptions, 
preserved an entire behef in all the dogmas of the Eoman 
Cathohe Church 

Girolamo Savonarola was born at Ferrara 21st September 
1452, the third child of Michele Savonarola and his wife 
Elena Bonaccossi of Mantua His grandfather, Michele 
Savonarola, a Paduan physician of much repute and 
learning, had settled in Ferrara at the invitation of the 
reigning marquis, Nicholas III of Este, and gained a 
large fortune there The younger Michele was a mere 
courtier and spendthrift, but Elena Savonarola seems to 
have been a woman of superior stamp She was tenderly 
loved by her famous son, and liis letters prove that she 
retained his fullest confidence through all the vicissitudes 
of his career 

Girolamo was a grave precocious child, -with an early 
passion for learning He was guided in his first studies 
by his "Wise old grandfather the physician , and, in the hope 
of restoring their fallen fortunes, his parents intended 
him fox the same profession Even as a boy he had in- 
tense pleasure m reading St Thomas Aquinas and the 
Arab commentators of Aristotle, was skilled in the subtle- 
ties of the schools, wrote verses, studied music and design, 
and, avoiding society, loved solitary rambles on the banks 
of the Po Grass-grown Ferrara was then a gay and 
bustling town of 100,000 inhabitants, its prince Borso 
d’Este a most magmficent potentate To the mystic young 
student all festivities were repulsive, and although reared 
in a courtier-household he early asserted his individuality 
by his contempt for the pomp and glitter of court hfe 
At the age of nineteen, however, he had as yet no thought 
of renouncing the world, for he was then passionately in 
love with the child of a friendly neighbour, a Strozzi 
exiled from Florence His smt was repulsed with disdain , 
no Strozzi, he was told, might stoop to wed a Savonarola 
This blow probably decided his career, but he endured 
two years of misery and mental conflict before resolving 
to abandon his medical studies and devote himself to 
God’s service He was full of douht and self-distrust , 
disgust for the world did not seem to him a sufficient 
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qualification for the religion? life, and hi& daily prayer 
was, “Lordi teach me the way my soul should walk” 
But in 1474 his doubts were dispelled by a sermon heaid 
at Faenza, and his way was clear Dreading the pain of 
bidding farewell to his dear ones, he secretly stole away to 
Bologna, entered the monastery of St Domenico and then 
acquainted his father with his reasons for the step The 
world’s wickedness was intolerable, he wrote , through- 
out Italy he beheld vice triumphant, viitue despised 
Among the papers he had left behind at Ferrara was a 
treatise on “ Contempt of the Woild,” inveighing against 
the prevalent corruption and predicting the speedy 
vengeance of Heaven His novitiate was marked by a 
fervour of humility He sought the most menial offices, 
and did penance for his sms by the severest austerities 
According to contemporary writers he was worn to a 
shadow. 

All portraits of this extraordinary man are at first 
sight almost repulsively ugly, but written descriptions 
ted us that his gaunt features were beautified by an 
expression of singular force and benevolence Luminous 
dark eyes sparkled and flamed beneath his thick, black 
brows, and his large mouth and prominent nether hp 
were as capable of gentle sweetness as of power and set 
resolve He was of middling stature, dark complexion, 
had a nervous system of exceeding dehcacy and the 
sanguineo-bilious temperament so often associated with 
genius Hhs manners were simple, his speech unadorned 
and almost homely His splendid oratorical power was as 
yet unrevealed j but his intellectual gifts being at once 
recogmzed his superiors charged him with the instruction 
of the novices, mstead of the humbler tasks he had wished 
to fulfil He passed six quiet years in the convent, but 
his poems written during that period are expressive of 
burning indignation against the increasing corruptions of 
the church and profoundest sorrow for the calamities of 
his country 

In 1482 he reluctantly accepted a mission to Ferrara, and, 
regarding earthly affections as snares of the evil one, tried 
to keep aloof from his family His preachings atti acted 
slight attention there, no one — as he later remarked — 
being a prophet in his own land An outbreak of 
hostilities between Ferrara and Yenice, fomented by Pope 
Sixtus lY , soon caused his recall to Bologna Thence he 
was despatched to St Mark’s in Florence, the scene of his 
future triumph and downfall. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent was then (1482) at the height 
of his power and popularity, and the Florentines, dazzled 
by his splendour and devoted to pleasure and luxury, 
were docile subjects to his rule At first Savonarola was 
enchanted with Florence Fresh from the gloom of 
Bologna, sickened by the evils wrought on Italy by the 
scandalous nepotism of the pope, and oppressed by some 
natural human anxiety as to his reception in a stiange 
city, the gaiety and charm of his novel surroundings 
lifted a weight from his soul. His cloister, sanctified by 
memories of St Antonine and adorned with the inspired 
paintings of Frh Angelico, seemed to him a fore-court of 
heaven But his content speedily changed to horror 
The Florence streets rang with Lorenzo’s ribald songs (the 
“canti carnascialeschi ”) , the smooth, cultured citizens 
were dead to all sense of religion or morality; and the 
spirit of the fashionable heathen philosophy had even 
infected the brotherhood of St Mark In 1483 Savonarola 
was Lenten preacher in the church of St Lorenzo, but his 
plain, earnest exhortations attracted few hearers, while all 
the world thronged to Santo Spirito to enjoy the elegant 
rhetoric of Frk Mariano da Genazzano Discouraged by 
this 'failure m the pulpit, Savonarola now devoted himself 
to teaching m the convent, but his zeal for the salvation 
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of the apathetic towmsfolk was soon to stir him to fiesh 
efforts Convinced of being divinely inspired, he had 
begun to see visions, and discovered in the Apocalypse 
symbols of the heavenly vengeance about to overtake this 
sin-laden people In a bymn to the Saviour composed at 
this time he gave vent to his prophetic dismay The 
papal chair was now filled by Innocent YIII , whose rule 
was even more infamous than that of his predecessor 
Sixtus IV 

Savonaiola’s first success as a preacher was gained at 
St Gemignano (1484-85), but it was only at Brescia in 
the following year that his power as an orator was fuUy 
revealed In a sermon on the Apocalypse he shook men’s 
souls by his terrible threats of the wrath to come, and 
drew tears from their eyes by the tender pathos of his 
assurances of divine mercy A Brescian fiiar relates that 
a halo of light was seen to flash round his head, and the 
citizens remembeied his awful prophecies when m 1512 
their town was put to the sack by Gaston de Foix 

Soon, at a Dominican council at Eeggio, Savonarola had 
occasion to display his theological learning and subtlety. 
The famous Pico della Mirandola was particularly 
impressed by the friar’s attainments, and is said to have 
urged Lorenzo de’ Medici to recall him from Lombardy. 
When Savonarola returned to Florence in 1490, his fame 
as an orator had gone there before him. The cloister 
gaiden was too small for the crowds attending his 
lectures, and on the 1st August 1490 he gave his first 
sermon in the church of St Mark To quote Ms own 
words, it was “ a terrible sermon,” and legend adds that 
he foretold he should preach for eight years 

And now, for the better setting forth of his doctrines, to 
silence pedants, and confute malignant misinterpretation, 
he published a collection of his writings These proved 
his knowledge of the ancient philosophy he so fiercely 
condemned, and showed that no ignorance of the fathers 
caused him to seek inspiration from the Bible alone. The 
Triumph of the Cioss is his pimcipal work, hut everything 
he wrote was animated by the ardent spirit of piety 
evidenced in his life Savonarola’s sole aim was to bring 
mankind neaier to God 

In 1491 he was invited to preach in the cathedral, Sta 
Maiia del Fiore, and his rule over Florence may be said 
to begin from that date The anger and uneasiness of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici gave testimony to Ms power Five of 
the leading men of Florence were sent to urge Mm to 
moderate Ms tone, and in Ms own interest and that of his 
convent to show more respect ‘ to the head of the state 
But Savonarola rejected their advice “ Tell your master,” 
he said m conclusion, “ that, albeit I am a humble stranger, 
he the lord of Floience, yet I shall remain and he depart ” 
Afterwards, m the presence of many witnesses, he fore- 
told that stupendous changes impended over Italy, — that 
Lorenzo, the pope, and the king of Maples were all near 
unto death. 

In the July of the same year he was elected prior of St 
Mark’s As the convent had been rebuilt by Oosimo, and 
enriched by the bounty of the Medici, it was considered 
the duty of the new superior to present Ms homage to 
Lorenzo. Savonarola, however, refused to conform to the 
usage His election was due to God, not Lorenzo ; to 
God alone would he promise submission Upon this the 
sovereign angrily exclaimed • “ This stranger comes to 
dwell in my house, yet will not stoop to pay me a visit ” 
nevertheless, disdaining to recognize the enmity of a mere 
monk, he tried various conciliatory measures. All were 
rejected by the unbending prior, who even refused to let 
hi.s convent profit by Lorenzo’s donations The Magnifico 
then sought to undermine Ms popularity, and Frk Mariano 
was employed to attack him from the pulpit But the 
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preacher’s scandalous accusations missed their mark, and 
disgusted his hearers without hui ting his ri\al Savon- 
arola took up the challenge ^ his eloquence prevailed, and 
Fra Mariano was silenced But the latter, while feigning 
indifference, was thenceforth hi& lancoious and determined 
foe 

In April 1492 Lorenzo de’ Medici was on his death- 
bed at Careggi Oppressed by the weight of his crimes, 
he needed some assurance of divine forgiveness from 
trustier lips than those of obsequious courtier^, and 
summoned the unyielding prior to shrive his soul 
Savonarola reluctantly came, and, after hearing the agitated 
confession of the dying piince, offered absolution upon 
three conditions Lorenzo asked in what they consisted 
First, “You must repent and feel true faith in God’s 
mercy” Lorenzo assented Secondly, “You must give up 
your ill-gotten wealth ” This too Lorenzo promised, after 
some hesitation , but upon hearing the third clause, “ You 
must restore the hbeities of Floience,” Lorenzo turned his 
face to the wall and made no reply Savonarola waited a 
few moments and then went away And shortly aftei his 
penitent died unabsolved. 

Savonarola’s influence now rapidly increased Many 
adherents of the late prince came over to his side, 
disgusted by the violence and incompetency of Piero de’ 
Medici’s rule All state affairs were mismanaged, and 
Florence was fast losing the power and prestige acquired 
under Lorenzo The same year witnessed the fulfilment 
of Savonarola’s second prediction m the death of Inno- 
cent VIII (duly 1492), men’s minds weie full of 
anxiety, and the scandalous election of Cardinal Borgia to 
the papal chair heralded the climax of Italy’s woes The 
friar’s utterances became more and more fervent and 
impassioned. Patriotic sohcitude combined with close 
study of Bibhcal prophecies had stirred him to a pious 
frenzy, in which he saw visions and believed himself the 
recipient of divine revelations It was during the delivery 
of one of his forcible Advent sermons that he beheld the 
celebrated vision, recorded in contemporary medals and 
engravings, that is almost a symbol of his doctrines. A 
hand appeared to him bearing a flaming sword inscribed 
with the words . “ Gladius Domini supra terram cito et 
velociter ” He heard supernatural voices proclaiming 
mercy to the faithful, vengeance on the guilty, and mighty 
cries that the wrath of God was at hand. Then the swoid 
bent towards the earth, the sky darkened, thunder pealed, 
lightning flashed, and the whole world was wasted by 
famine, bloodshed, and pestilence. It was probably the 
noise of these sermons that caused the friar’s temporary 
removal from Florence at the instance of Piero de’ Medici 
He was presently addressing enthusiastic congregations at 
Prato and Bologna. In the latter city his courage in 
rebuking the wffe of Bentivoglio, the reigning lord, for 
interrupting divine service by her noisy entrance nearly 
cost him his life Assassins were sent to kill him in his 
cell, but awed, it is said, by Savonarola’s words and 
demeanour they fled dismayed from his presence At the 
close of his last sermon the undaunted friar publicly 
announced the day and hour of his departure from 
Bologna , and his lonely journey on foot over the Apennines 
was safely accomplished He was rapturously welcomed 
by the community of St Mark’s, and at once proceeded to 
re-establish the discipline of the order and to sweep away 
all abuses For this purpose he obtained, after much 
difficulty, a papal brief emancipating the Dominicans 
of St Mark from the rule of the Lombard vicars of 
that order He thus became an independent author- 
ity, no longer at the command of distant superiors. 
Thoroughly reorganizing the convent, he relegated many 
of the brethren to a quieter retreat outside the city, only 
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retaining in Florence those best fitted to aid in intellectual 
labour To lendei the convent self-supporting, he opened 
schools for vaiious blanches of art, and promoted the 
study of Oiiental languages His efforts were completely 
successful, the brethren’s enthusiasm was filed by their 
superioi’s example , religion and learning made equal pro- 
giess, St Maik’s became the most popular monastery in 
Florence, and many citizens of noble birth flocked thither 
to take the vows 

Meanwhile Savonarola continued to denounce the 
abuses of the chuich and the guilt and corruption of man- 
kind, and thundeied forth predictions of heavenly wrath. 
The scourge of war was already at hand, for in 1494 the 
duke of Milan demanded the aid of France, and King 
Charles YIII brought an army across the Alps Piero de’ 
Medici, maddened with fear, and forgetting that hitherto 
Florence had been the firm friend of France, made alliance 
with the Neapolitan sovereign whose kingdom was claimed 
by Chailes Then, repenting this ill-judged step, he 
hurried in person to the French camp at Pietra Santa, and 
humbled himself before the lung And, not content with 
agreeing to all the latter’s demands, he further promised 
large sums of money and the surrender of the strongholds 
of Pisa and Leghorn 

This news drove Florence to revolt, and the worst 
excesses were feared from the popular fury But even at 
this crisis Savonarola’s influence was all-powerful, and a 
bloodless revolution was effected Piero Cappom’s declara- 
tion that “ it was time to put an end to this baby govern- 
ment ” was the sole weapon needed to depose Piero de’ 
Medici The resuscitated republic instantly sent a fresh 
embassy to the French king, to arrange the terms of his 
reception m Florence. Savonarola was one of the envoys, 
Charles being known to entertain the gieatest veneration 
for the friar who had so long predicted his coming and 
declared it to be divinely ordained He was most respect- 
fully received at the camp, but could obtain no definite 
pledges from the king, who was bent on first coming to 
Floience Duiing Savonarola’s absence Piero de’ Media 
had le-entered the city, found his power irretrievably lost, 
and been contemptuously but peaceably expelled It is a 
proof of the high esteem in which Savonarola’s convent 
was held that, although the headquarters of the victorious 
popular party, Piero’s brother, Cardinal Medici, entrusted 
to its care a large share of the family treasures. 

Eeturnmg full of hope from Pietra Santa, Savonarola 
might well have been dismayed by the distracted state of 
public affairs There was uo Government, and revolted 
Pisa was secretly favoured by the monarch who was 
knocking at the gates of Florence Nevertheless, with 
the aid of Capponi, he guided the bewildered city safely 
through these critical days Charles entered Florence on 
the 17th November 1494, and the citizens’ fears evaporated 
in jests on the puny exterior of the “ threatened scourge.” 
But the exorbitance of his demands soon showed that he 
came as a foe. All was agitation, disturbances arose, 
aud serious collision with the French troops seemed 
inevitable The signory resolved to be rid of their 
dangerous guests; and, when Charles threatened to sound 
his trumpets unless the sums exacted were paid, Cappom 
tore up the treaty in his face and made the memorable 
reply • “ Then we will ring our bells ” The monarch 
was cowed, accepted moderate terms, and, yielding to 
Savonarola’s remonstrances, left Florence on the 24th 
November 

The city was now free but in the utmost disorder, its 
commerce rumed, its treasury drained After ^seventy 
years’ subjection to the Medici it had forgotten the art of 
seff-governmeut, and felt the need of a strong guiding 
hand. So the citizens turned to the patriot monk whose 
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words tad freed ttem of King Charles, and Savonarola 
became tte lawgiver of Florence Tte first tting done 
at tis instance was to relieve tte starving populace vnttin 
and wittout tte walls , stops were opened to give work 
to tte unemployed, all taxes, ebpecially those weighing 
on tte lower classes, were reduced , tte strictest admini- 
stration of justice was enforced, and all men were extorted 
to place tteir trust in tte Lord And, after much debate 
as to tte constitution of tte new republic, Savonarola’s 
influence earned the day in favour of Sodeimi’s proposal 
of a universal oi general government, with a gieat council 
on tte Venetian plan, but modified to smt the needs of 
the city Tte Florentines’ love for their great preacher 
was enhanced by gratitude on this triumphant defence of 
their rights The great council consisted of 3200 citizens 
of blameless reputation and over twenty-fi\e yeais of age, 
a third of tte number sitting for six months in turn in 
the tall of the Cinquecento expressly built for tte pur- 
pose There was also an upper council of eighty, which 
in conjunction with tte signory decided all questions of 
too important and delicate a nature for discussion in the 
larger assembly These institutions wmre appioved by tte 
people, and gave a fair promise of justice Savonarola’s 
programme of tte new government was comprised in the 
following formula — (1) fear of God and purification of 
manners, (2) piomotiou of tte public welfare in pre- 
ference to private interests, (3) a general amnesty to 
political ofienders , (4) a council on the Venetian model 
W Witt no doge At fiist the new niachineiy acted 
well, the public mind was tranquil, and the war with 
Pisa — not as yet of threatening proportions — was enough 
to occupy the Florentines and prevent internecine feuds 
Without holding any official post in tte commonwealth 
he tad created the prior of St Mark’s was the real head of 
the state, tte dictator of Florence, and guarded tte public 
weal Witt extraordinary political wisdom At tis instance 
the tyrannical system of arbitrary imposts and so-called 
voluntary loans was abolished, and replaced by a tax of 
ten per cent (la decinia) on all real property Tte law's 
and edicts of this period read like paraphrases of 
Savonarola’s sermons, and indeed tis counsels w’ere always 
given as addenda to tte religious exhortations in which he 
denounced tte sms of tis country and the pollution of the 
church, and urged Florence to cast off iniquity and become 
a truly Chiistian city, a pattern not only to Kome but to 
the world at large Eis eloquence was now at tte flood 
Day by day tis impassioned words, filled w)th tte spirit 
of the Old Testament, wrought upon the minds of the 
Florentines and stiung ttem to a pitch of pious emotion 
never before — and never since — attained by them Then 
fervour was too hot to he lasting, and Savonarola’s un- 
compromising spirit roused the hatred of pohtical adver- 
saiies as well as of the degraded court of Kome Even 
now, when tis authority was at its highest, when tis fame 
filled tte laud, and tte vast cathedral and its precincts 
lacked space for tte ciow'ds flocking to hear him, his 
enemies were secretly preparing his downfall 
Pleasnie loving Florence was comiiletely changed Ab- 
juring pomps and vanities, its citizens observed the ascetic 
regime of the cloister, half the year was devoted to 
abstinence and few dared to eat meat on the fasts ordained 
by Savonarola Hymns and lauds rang in tte streets 
that had so recently echoed with Lorenzo’s dissolute songs 
Both sexes dressed with Puritan plainness , husbands and 
wives quitted their homes for convents , marriage became 
an awful and scarcely permitted rite, mothers suckled 
their own babes , and persons of all ranks — nobles, scholars, 
and artists — renounced the world to assume the Dominican 
robe Still moie wonderful was Savonarola’s influence 
over children, and their response to his appeals is a proof 
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of tte magnetic power of his goodness and purity He 
organized the hoys of Florence in a species of sacred 
militia, an inner republic, with its own magistrates and 
officials charged watt the enforcement of his rules for the 
holy life It was with the aid of these youthful enthu- 
siasts that Savonarola arranged the religious carnival of 
1496, when the citizens gave their costliest possessions in 
alms to the poor, and tonsured monks, crowned with 
flowers, sang lauds and performed wild dances for the 
gloiy of God In the same spirit, and to point the 
doctrine of renunciation of carnal gauds, he celebrated 
the carnival of 1497 by the famous “burning of the 
vanities” in the Piazza della Signoria A Venetian 
merchant is known to have bid 22,000 gold florins foi the 
doomed vanities, but the scandalized authorities not only 
rejected his offer hut added his portrait to the pile. 
FTevertheless the artistic value of the objects consumed 
has been greatly exaggerated by some writers. There is 
no proof that any book or painting of real merit was 
sacrificed, and Savonarola was neither a foe to art nor to 
learning On the contrary, so great was his respect for 
both that, when there was a question of selling the Medici 
library to pay that family’s debts, he saved the collection 
at the expense of the convent purse. 

Meanwhile events were taking a turn hostile to the 
prior Alexander VI had long regretted the enfranchise- 
ment of St Mark’s from the rule of the Lombard 
Dominicans, and now, having seen a transcript of one of 
Savonarola’s denunciations of his crimes, resolved to 
silence this daring preacher at any cost Bribery was the 
first weapon employed, and a cardinal’s hat was held out 
as a bait But Savonarola indignantly spurned the offer, 
replying to it from the pulpit with the prophetic wordb 
“ No hat will I have but that of a martyr, reddened with 
my own blood ” 

So long as King Charles remained in Italy Alexander’s 
concern for his own safety prevented all vigorous measures 
against the fiiar But no Borgia ever forgot an enemy 
He bided his time, and the transformation of sceptical 
Florence into an austerely Christian republic claiming the 
Saviour as its head only increased his resolve to crush 
the man who had wrought this marvel The potent duke 
of Milan, Ludovico Sforza, and other foes were labouring 
for the same end, and already m July 1495 a papal brief 
had courteously summoned Savonarola to Kome In terms 
of equal courtesy the prior declined the invitation, nor 
did he obey a second, less softly worded, in September 
Then came a third, threatening Florence with an interdict 
in case of renewed refusal Savonarola disregarded the 
command, but suspending his sermons went to preach 
foi a while in other Tuscan cities But in Lent his 
celebrated sermons upon Amos were delivered in the 
duomo, and again he urged the necessity of reforming the 
church, striving by ingenious arguments to reconcile re- 
bellion against Alexander with unalterable fidelity to the 
Holy See All Italy recognized that a mortal combat was 
going on between a humble friar and the head of the 
church What would be the result ? Savonarola’s voice 
was arousing a storm that might shake even the power of 
Rome ' Alive to the danger, the pope knew that his foe 
must he crushed, and the religious carnival of 1496 
afforded a good pretext for stronger proceedings against 
him The threatened anathema was, for some reason, 
deferred, but a brief uniting St Mark’s to a new Tuscan 
branch of the Dominicans now deprived Savonarola of his 
independent power However, in the beginning of 1497 
the Piagnoni were again in office, with the prior’s staunch 
friend, Francesco Valon, at their head In March the 
aspect of affairs changed The Arrabbiati and the 
Medicean faction merged political differences in their 
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common hatred to Savonarola Piero de’ Medici’s fresh 
attempt to re-enter Florence failed; nevertheless his 
followers continned their intrigues, and party spirit in- 
creased in virulence The citizens were growing weary 
of the monastic austerities imposed on them, and Alexander 
foresaw that his revenge was at hand 

A signory openly hostile to Savonarola took office in 
May, and on Ascension Day his enemies ventured on active 
insult His pulpit in the duomo was defiled, an ass’s 
skin spread over the cushion, and sharp nails fixed in the 
board on which he W'ould strike his hand The outiage 
was discovered and remedied before the seiwice began, 
and, although the Ariabbiati half filled the church and 
even sought to attempt his life, Savonarola kept his com- 
posure and delivered a most impressive sermon But the 
incident proved the bitterness and energy of his foes, and 
the signory, in feigned anxiety for the public peace, be- 
sought him to suspend his discourses Shortly afterwards 
the threatened bull of excommunication was launched 
against him, and Frh Mariano was in Borne stimulating 
the pope’s wrath Savonarola lemained undaunted The 
sentence was null and void, he said. His mission w^as 
divinely inspired , and Alexander, elected simoniacally and 
laden with crimes, w’-as no true pope Heveitheless the 
reading of the bull in the duomo wuth the appropiiate, 
teirifying ceiemonial made a deep impression on the 
Florentines. And now, the Ariabbiati signoiy putting 
no check on the Compagnacci, the city leturned to 
the wanton licence of Lorenzo’s reign But in July 
Savonarola’s friends were again in powder and did their 
best to have his excommunication removed. Meanwffiile 
party strife was stilled by an outbreak of the plague 
The prior of St Mark’s used the wisest precautions for the 
safety of his two hundred and fifty monks, sustained their 
courage by his own, and sent the younger men to a country 
retreat out of reach of contagion During this time 
Borne was horror-struck by the mysterious murder of the 
young duke of Gandia, and the bereaved pope mourned 
his son with the wildest grief Savonarola addressed to the 
pontiff a letter of condolence, boldly urging him to bow 
to the will of Heaven and lepent while there was yet time 
The plague ended, Florence was plunged in fresh 
tioubles from Medicean intrigues, and a conspiracy for 
the restoiation of Piero was discovered Among the five 
leading citizens concerned in the plot was Bernardo del 
Hero, a very aged man of lofty talents and position The 
gonfaloniei, Fiailcesco Valori, used his strongest influence 
to obtain their condemnation, and all five were put to 
death It is said that at least Bernardo del Hero would 
have been spared had Savonarola raised his voice, but, 
although refraining from any active part against the 
prisoners, the prior would not ask mercy for them This 
silence proved fatal to his popularity with moderate men, 
gave new adherents to the Arrabbiati, and whetted the 
fury of the pope, Sforza, and all potentates well disposed 
to the Medici faction He was now interdicted from 
preaching even in his own convent and again summoned 
to Borne. As, before, the mandate was disobeyed He 
refrained from public preaching, but held conferences in 
St Mark’s with large gatherings of his disciples, and defied 
the interdict on Christmas Day by publicly celebrating 
mass and heading a procession through the cloisteis 

The year 1498, in which Savonarola was to die a 
martyr’s death, opened amid seemingly favourable auspices 
The Piagnoni were again at the head of the state, and by 
their request the prior resumed his sermons in the duomo, 
while his dearest disciple, Frk Domenico Buonvicini, filled 
the pulpit of St Lorenzo. Scaffoldings had to be erected 
to accommodate Savonarola’s congregation, and the Arrab- i 
biati could only vent their spite by noisy riots on the j 
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piazza outside the cathedral For the last time the 
carnival was again kept with strange religious festivities, 
and many valuable books and works of art were sacrificed 
in a second bonfire of “ vanities ” But menacing briefs 
poured in fiom Borne, the pope had lead one of 
Savonarola’s recent seimons on Exodus, the city itself 
waa threatened with interdict, and the Florentine ambas- 
sador could baiely obtain a short delay How too the 
Piagnoni quitted office , the new signory was less friendly, 
and the prior was persuaded by his adherents to letire to 
St Mark’s There he continued to preach with unabated 
zeal , and, since the women of Florence deplored the loss of 
his teachings, one day in the week was set apait foi them. 
The signory tried to conciliate the pope by relating the 
wonderful spiritual effects of their preacher’s woids, but 
Alexander was obdurate The Florentines must either 
silence the man themselves, or send him to be judged by 
a Boman tribunal 

Undismayed by personal danger, Savonarola resolved to 
appeal to all Christendom against the unrighteous pontiff, 
and despatched letters to the rulers of Europe adjuring 
them to assemble a council to condemn this antipope. 
The council of Constance, and the deposition of John 
XXIir, were satisfactory precedents still remembered by 
the world One of these letters being intercepted and 
sent to Puome by the duke of Milan (it is said) proved fatal 
to the friar The papal threats were now too urgent to be 
disregarded, and the cowed signory entreated Savonarola 
to put an end to his sermons He reluctantly obeyed, and 
concluded his last discourse with the tenderest and most 
touching farewell Perhaps he foresaw that he should 
never again address his flock from the pulpit. 

The Government now hoped that Alexander would be 
appeased and Florence allowed to breathe freely. But 
although silenced the prophet was doomed, and the folly 
of his disciples precipitated his fate A creature of the 
Airabbiati, a Fiauciscan friar named Fiancesco di Puglia, 
challenged Savonarola to prove the truth of his doctrines 
by the ordeal of fire At first the prior treated the pro- 
vocation with merited contempt, but unfortunately his 
too zealous disciple Frk Domenico accepted the challenge 
And, when the Franciscan declared that he would enter 
the fire with Savonarola alone, Fik Domenico protested 
his willingness to enter it with any one in defence of his 
master’s cause So, as Savonarola resolutely declined the 
tiial, the Franciscan deputed a convert, one Gmliano dei 
Bondinelli, to go through the ordeal with Frk Domenico 
There were long preliminary disputes. Savonarola, per- 
ceiving that a trap was being laid for him, discountenanced 
the “experiment” until over-persuaded by his disciple’s 
prayers Perhaps because it was a mere reductio ad 
ahsurdum of his dearest beliefs, he was strangely perplexed 
and vacillating with regard to it. With his firm convic- 
tion of the divinity of his mission he sometimes felt 
assured of the triumphant issue of the terrible ordeal 
Alternately swayed by impassioned zeal and the prompt- 
ings of reason, his calmer judgment was at last overborne 
by the fanaticism of his followers Aided by the signory, 
which was playing into the hands of Borne, the Arrabbiati 
and Compagnacci pressed the matter on, and the way was 
now clear for Savonarola’s destruction. 

On the 7th April 1498 an immense throng gathered in 
the Piazza della Signoria to enjoy the barbarous sight. 
Two thick banks of combustibles forty yards long, with a 
narrow space between, had been erected in front of the 
palace, and five hundred soldiers kept a wide circle clear 
of the crowd Some writers aver that the piles were 
charged with gunpowder Hot only the square but every 
window, balcony, or housetop commandmg a glimpse of 
it was filled with eager spectators. The Dommicana 
XXI - 43 
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from one side, tlie ^Franciscans from the other, marched m 
solemn procession to the Loggia dei Lanzi, "which had been 
divided by a hoarding into two separate compartments 
The Dominicans were led by Savonarola carrying the 
host, which he reverently deposited on an altar prepaied 
in his portion of the loggia, and when Fra Domenico was 
seen to kneel before it the Piagnoni burst into a song of 
praise The magistrates signalled to the two champions 
to advance Fra Domenico stepped foiward, but neither 
Kondmelh nor Fra. Fiancesco appeared The Franciscans 
began to urge fantastic objections The Dominican’s 
vestments might be bewitched, they said Then, when he 
promptly changed them for a fiiar’s robe, they pretended 
that his proximity to Savonarola had probably renewed 
the charm He must remove the cross that he wore 
He again complied, — was ready to fulfil every condition in 
order to enter the fire But fresh obstacles were suggested 
by the Franciscans, and, when Savonarola insisted that his 
champion should bear the host, they cried out against the 
sacrilege of exposing the Eedeemer’s body to the flames 
All was turmoil and confusion, the crowd frantic And, 
although Eondinelli had not come, the signory sent 
angry messages to ask why the Dominicans delayed the 
trial Meanwhile the Airahhiati stirred the public dis- 
content and threw all the blame on Savonarola Some 
Compagnacci assaulted the loggia in order to kill him, 
but were driven back by Salviati’s band The foreign 
soldiery, feaiing an attack on the palace, charged the 
excited mob, and the tumult was temporarily checked 
It was now late in the day, and a storm shower gave the 
authorities a pretext for declaring that heaven was against 
the ordeal. The crafty Franciscans slipped away un- 
observed, but Savonaiola raising the host attempted to 
lead his monks across the piazza in the same solemn order 
as before On this the popular fury burst forth De- 
frauded of their bloody diversion, the people were wild 
■with rage Frh Girolamo’s powei was suddenly at an end 
These Florentines who had worshipped him as a saint 
turned on him with rabid hate Neither he nor his 
brethren would have lived to reach St Mark’s but for the 
devoted help of Salviati and his men They were pelted, 
stoned, and followed with the vilest execrations Against 
the real culprits, the dastardly Franciscans, no anger was 
felt, the zealous prior, the prophet and lawgiver of 
Florence, was made the popular scapegoat Notwith- 
standing the anguish that must have filled his heart, the 
fallen man preserved his dignity and calm Mounting 
his own pulpit in St Mark’s he quietly related the events 
of the day to the faithful assembled m the church, and 
then withdrew to his cell, while the mob on the square 
outside was clamouring for his blood. 

The next morning, the signory having decreed the 
prior’s banishment, i^rancesco Valori and other leading 
Fiagnoni hurried to him to concert measures for his safety. 
Meanwhile the Government decided on his arrest, and no 
sooner was this made public than the populace rushed to 
the attack of the convent. The doors of St Mark’s were 
hastily secured, and Savonarola discovered that his 
adherents had secietly prepared arms and mumtions and 
were ready to stand a siege The signory sent to order 
all laymeu to quit the cloister, and a special summons to 
Valon After some hesitation the latter obeyed, hoping 
by his influence to rally all the Fiagnoni to the rescue. 
But he was murdered in the street, and his palace sacked 
by the mob. The monks and their few remaining friends 
made a most desperate defence In vain Savonarola 
besought them to lay down their arms Frh Benedetto 
the painter and others fought like lions, while some hurled 
tiles on the assailants below. When the church was finally 
stormed Savonarola was seen praying at the altar, and Frh 
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Domenico, armed with an enormous candlestick, guarding 
him from the blows of the mob Profiting by the smoke 
and confusion a few disciples dragged their beloved 
master to the inner library and urged him to escape by 
the window. He hesitated, seemed about to consent, 
when a cowardly monk, one Malatesta Sacramoro, cried out 
that the shepherd should lay down his life for his fiock 
Thereupon Savonaiola turned, bade farewell to the brethren, 
and, accompanied by the faithful Domenico, quietly 
surrendered to his enemies Later, betrayed by the same 
Malatesta, Fra Silvestio was also seized Hustled, 
insulted, and injured by the ferocious crowd, the prisoners 
were conveyed to the Palazzo Vecchio, and SavOnarola was 
lodged in the tower cell which had once harboured Cosimo 
de’ Medici 

Now came an exultant brief from the pope His well- 
beloved Florentines were true sons of the church, but must 
crown their good deeds by despatching the criminals to 
Eome Sforza was equally rejoiced by the news, and the 
only potentate who could have perhaps saved Savonarola’s 
life, Charles of France, had died on the day of the ordeal 
by fire Thus another of the friar’s px ophecies was verified, 
and its fulfilment cost him his sole piotector 

The result of the trial was a foregone conclusion The 
signory refused to send their piisoners to Eome, but they 
did Home’s behests Savonarola’s judges were chosen fi om 
his bitterest foes Day after day he was cruelly tortured, 
and in his agony, 'with a frame weakened by constant 
austerity and the mental strain of the past months, he 
made every admission demanded by his tormentois. But 
directly he was released from the rack he always withdiew 
the confessions uttered in the delirium of pain And, these 
being too incoherent to serve for a legal report, a false 
account of the fiiar’s avowals was drawn up and published 
instead of his real words 

Though physically unable to lesist torture, Savonarola’s 
clearness of mind returned whenever he was at peace in 
his cell So long as writing materials were allowed him 
he employed himself m making a commentary on the 
Psalms, in which he restated all his doctrines. His doom 
was fixed, but some delay was caused by the pope’s 
unwillingness to permit the execution in Florence Alex- 
ander was frantically eager to see his enemy die in Eome 
But the signory remained firm, insisting that the false 
prophet should suffer death before the Florentines whom 
he had so long led astray The matter was finally com- 
promised A second mock trial was held by two apostolic 
commissioners specially appointed by the pope One of the 
new judges was a Venetian general of the Dominicans, the 
other a Spaniard Meanwhile the trial of Brothers 
Domenico and Silvestio was still in progress The former 
lemamed nobly faithful to his master and himself No 
extremity of torture could make him recant or extract a 
syllable to Savonarola’s hurt ; he steadfastly repeated his 
behef m the divinity of the iirior’s mission. Frk Silvestro 
on the contrary gave way at mere sight of the rack, and 
this seer of heavenly visions owned himself and master 
guilty of every crime laid to their charge 

The two commissioners soon ended their task. They 
had the pope’s orders that Savonarola was to die “ even 
were he a second John the Baptist.” On three successive 
days they “ examined ” the prior with worse tortures than 
before But he now resisted pain better, and, although 
more tban once a promise to recant was extorted from 
him, he reasserted his innocence when unbound, crying out, 
“ My God, I denied Thee for fear of pain ” On the evening 
of May 22 sentence of death was pronounced on him and 
his two disciples Savonarola listened unmoved to the 
a'wful words, and then quietly resumed his interrupted 
devotions. Frh Domenico exulted in the thought of dying 
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by bis master’s side , Fra Silvestro, on tbe contrary, raved 
with despair 

Tbe only favour Savonarola craved before death was a 
short interview vutb bis fellow victims This, after long 
debate, tbe signory unwillingly granted, and meanwhile a 
monk was sent to sbiive all tbe three Tbe memorable 
meeting took place in tbe ball of tbe Cinquecento During 
tbeir forty days of confinement and torture each one bad 
been told that tbe others bad recanted, and the false repoit 
of Savonarola’s confession bad been shown to tbe two monks 
Tbe three were now face to face for tbe first time Fra 
Domenico’s loyalty bad never wavered, and tbe iveak Silves- 
tro’s enthusiasm rekindled at sight of bis chief Savonarola 
prayed with tbe two men, gave them bis blessing, and ex- 
horted them by tbe memory of tbeir Saviour’s crucifixion to 
submit meekly to tbeir fate Midnight was long past when 
Savonarola was led back to bis cell Jacopo Niccobni, one 
of a religious fraternity dedicated to consolmg the last 
hours of condemned men, remained -with him Spent ivitb 
W'eakness and fatigue be asked leave to rest bis head on 
bis companion’s lap, and quickly fell into a quiet sleep 
As Niccolini tells us, tbe martyr’s face became serene and 
smiling as a child’s On awaking be addiessed kind woids 
to tbe compassionate brother, and then prophesied that due 
calamities would befall Florence during tbe reign of a iiope 
named Clement Tbe carefully recorded prediction was 
verified by tbe siege of 1529 

Tbe execution took place tbe next morning A scafiold, 
connected by a wooden bridge with tbe magistrates’ 
rostrum, bad been erected on tbe spot where the piles of 
tbe ordeal had stood At one end of the platform was a 
huge cross with faggots heaped at its liase As the 
prisoners, clad in penitential bamcloth, vreie led across 
tbe bridge, wanton boys thrust sharp sticks between the 
planks to wound tbeir feet First came tbe ceremonial 
of degradation. Sacerdotal robes weie thrown over the 
victims, and then roughly stripped off by two Dominicans, 
the bishop of Vasona and the prior of Sta Maria hTovella 
To the bishop’s formula, “ I separate thee from the church 
militant and the church triumphant, " Savonarola replied 
in firm tones, “FTot fiom the church triumphant, that is 
beyond thy power.” By a refinement of cruelty Savonarola 
was the last to suffer His disciples’ bodies already 
dangled from tbe arms of the cross before he was hung on 
the centre beam Then tbe pile was fired For a moment 
the wind blew the flames aside, leaving the corpses 
untouched “A miracle,” cried the weeping Piagnoni, 
but then the fire leapt up and ferocious yells of triumph 
rang from the mob At dusk the martyrs’ remains were 
collected in a cart and thrown into the Arno 

Savonarola’s party was apparently annihilated by bis 
death, but, when in 1529-30 Florence was exposed to the 
horrors predicted by him, the most heroic defenders of his 
beloved if ungrateful city were Piagnom who ruled their 
lives by his precepts and revered his memory as that of a 
saint 

Savonarola’s writings may he classed in three categories — (1) 
numerous sermons, cmlected mainly by Lorenzo Yioli, one of his 
most entbnsiastic beaiers , (2) an immense number of devotional 
and moral essays and some theological works, of which H Tumfo 
della Croce is the chief, (3) a few short poems and a political 
tieatise on the government of Florence Although his faith in 
the dogmas of the Eoman Catholic Church never swerved, his 
strenuous protests against papal corruptions, his reliance on the 
Bible as his surest guide, and his intense moral earnestness un- 
doubtedly connect Savonarola with the movement that heralded 
the Reformation 

See Rudelbaoli, Sieronymus Bavonaiola und seine Zeit^ am den QaAlen 
datgestelU (1835), Zarl Meier, Oirolamo Savonarola, am grossmtheils hand- 
schrifthchen Quellen dargesteUt (1836) , Padre Vincenzo Maichese, Stoi ta dt S 
Marco dt Ftrenze (1855) , F T Perrens, Jertme Savonarola, sa vie, see predi- 
cations, ses ecnts (1863), R R Madden, 2%e Life and Martyrdom of Oiytlamo 
Savonarola, etc (1854)', Baxtoloinmeo Aquaione, Vita di Frh Qeronimo Savon^ 
aiola (1857), Pasquale ViUan, La Stona di Qvolamo Savonaiola e d/d sum 
?e»»iiA.(I883) (L V) 
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SAVOY ’The history of the house of Savoy shoves in a 
stiiking manner bow tbe destinies of a nation may depend 
on tbe fortunes of a princely family During eigbt centu- 
ries, and through all changes of fortune, tbe pimces of 
Savoy have kept one end steadily in view, and, in tbe 
woids of Charles Emmanuel HI , have “ treated Italy as 
an artichoke to he eaten leaf by leaf ” The ambitions of 
princes and the interests of the people have fortunately 
tended in tbe same direction, and tbeir work is now pei- 
fected in tbe glory of tbeir bouse and the freedom of tbe 
state 

Tbe descent of Humbert tbe Wbitebanded, tbe founder 
of tbe family, is uncertain, but be was most probably a son 
of Amadeus, tbe great-grandson of that Eoso of Provence 
(879) 11110 was father of tbe emperor Louis tbe Blind 
In leward for services rendered to Eudolpb III of Ailes, 
Humbert obtained fiom him in 1027 tbe counties of 
Savoy and Maurienne, and from tbe emperor Coni ad tbe 
Sake Cbablais and tbe Lower Valais His territories, 
tberefoie, all lay on tbe north-western slopes of tbe Alps 
Cn bis death m 1048 be was succeeded perhaps by bis 
eldest son Amadeus I , but eventually by bis fourth son 
Ctho, who, by bis mainage with Adelaide, sole beireos of 
tbe marquis of Susa, obtained tbe counties of Turin and 
tlie Val d’ Aosta, and so acquired a footing in tbe valley of 
tbe Po His wife’s rank, too, as marchioness made tbe 
family guardians of tbe frontier by authority of tbe king 
of Italy, as they bad been before by possession of territory, 
and was tbe foundation of tbeir subsequent power as 
“wardeis” of tbe Alps Ctbo was succeeded m 1060 by 
bis son Amadeus II , who maintamed a judicious neutral- 
ity between bis brotber-in-law tbe emperor Henry IV and 
tbe pope In reward for bis mediation between them be 
obtained from tbe former after Canossa tbe province of 
Bugey. Tbe accession of bis son Humbert II in 1080 
bi ought fresh increase of territory in tbe valley of tbe 
Tarantaise, and in 1091 this prince succeeded to tbe dig- 
nities of bis grandmother Adelaide, when be assumed tbe 
title of prince of Piedmont Amaubus III came to the 
throne in 1103, and m 1111 bis states were created counties 
of tbe empire by Henry V On bis way borne from tbe 
crusades in 1149 Amadeus died at Hicosia, and was suc- 
ceeded by hiB son Humbert HI. This prince did not 
follow tbe example of Amadeus IL, but took tbe part of 
tbe pope agamst Barbarossa, who accordingly ravaged bis 
teiritones until Humbert’s death in 1188. The guardians 
of bis son Thomas acted more discreetly, and reconciled 
tbeir ward and the emperor He remained Ghibelline all 
his life, and received from Henry VI accessions of territory 
m Vand, Bugey, and Valais, with the title of imperial vicar 
in Piedmont and Lombardy He was followed in 1233 
by Amadeus PV,, whose wife was the beautiful Cecilia of 
Beaux, suruamed Passe Eose A campaign against tbe 
inhabitants of Valais ended in the annexation of tbeir 
district, and his support of Frederick II, against the pope 
caused the erection of Chablais and Aosta into a dneby 
In 1253 his son Bottiface succeeded to his states at the 
age of nine, but, after giving proofs of his valour by defeat- 
ing the troops of Charles of Anjou before Turin, he was 
taken prisoner and died of grief (1263) 

The Salic law now cai^e into operation for the first time, 
and Peter, the uncle of Boniface, was called to the throne 
This prince, on the marriage of his nieces Eleanor and Sancha 
of Provence with Henry III of England and Eichard, 
earl of Cornwall, had visited England, where he had been 
created earl of Eichmond, and Built a palace in London 
afterwards called Savoy House His brothers Boniface 
and WiUiam were also appointed, the former to the see of 
Oanterhury, and the latter to the presidency of the council 
In return he recognized the claims of Eichard to the impe- 
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Genealogical Table of the Souse of Savoy 


HUMBERT = ANCILI 
the "White handed, I 
5th m descent fiom 
Boson of Provence 
(S79), d 104S 


Otho= Adelaide, di and heiiess of Odeno Manfied, 
if lOGO 1 maiquis of Susa, d 1091 


Beitha=emperoi Heniy IV 


Hlsibeet II , the Fat, d 1103 


MathiIda=Affonso Henniines, 


THOirAS=Beatnce of Genet a 
1177-1233 =Maigaret of Faucignt 


PETEr= \gnes of 
earl of Faucigny 
Richmond, 

1203-1268 


Thomas AsiiDEns V =Sih}na Beatiicc=Guy 

I the Gieat, I =Maiy of Biabant Vienne 

1249-1323 


Boniface, 
aichhishop of 
Can tei hilly, 
d 1270 


Eleanoi Sancha 

=Heniy III =Rieh , eail 
of England of Coinnall 


Maigaiet Beatuce 

=S Louis =Chailes 
of France of Anjon 


EDt\Ari)=Blanche of ATMOV=Yolande of 

the Lihei il, I Burgundy the Peaceful, I Montfenato 
1284-1329 1291-1343 


Aiine=Andronicus III , 
I emperoi of 
Constantinople 


=John III Amadeus VI =Bonne de John 

of Brittany the Gieen Count, I Bouibon Palteologus 

1333-1383 

Amideus VII = Bonne de Berry 
the Red Count, I 
1300-1391 

Auadfcs VIII =Maiy of Buigundj 
the til St duKe, aftci- I 
uaids Pope Felix V , 

1383-1430 


Amadeus IA =TQlande, di of 
1480-1472 I ChailesVII 
of Fiance 


Phiui> II =Maigaiet of Bourbon =Claudine de Penthifevie 

of Biessc, I I 

143S-14<)7 


sof CHAEErs III = Beatuce of Philip, foundti 
Ibme the Good, I Poitugal of the house 

148G-1558 ofNemouis 

Emmanitfl pHiLiBEnT= Maigaiet, di of 
the II on-headed, IFiancisI of Fiance 
1528-1680 


Victor Amadeus I =Cluistma, di of 
1537-1637 I Henij IV 
of Fiance 


Tliomas Fiancis=Maiy of Bouibon 
of Savoy-Caiignano, I 
1596-1656 


Victor Amadeus II =Maiy of Oilcans, 
king of Saidinia, I gd di of Clins I 
1666-1732, abd 1730 of England 


Victor Emmanuel II = Adelaide, di of 
the first king of Italy, I Aicliduke Rainer 
1820-1878 of Austna 
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rial throne, and received from him Kyhurg in the diocese 
of Lausanne, conveniently near to the county of Geneva, 
which had been willed to him by the last count But this 
increase of territory only bi ought new anxieties, for Peter’s 
short reign was occupied in reducing refractory vassals to 
obedience At his death in 1268 he was succeeded by his 
brother Philip I, who died iii 1285, when their nephew^ 
Ajiadeus Y. came to the throne This prince, surnamed 
the Great, united Bauge and Bresse to his states in right 
of his wife Sibylla, and later on Lower Paucigny and part 
of Geneva For his second wife he married Maiy of Bra- 
bant, sister of the emperor Henry YU, from whom, in 
reward for his services in Horth Italy, he received the 
seigneury of Aosta His life w’as passed in continual and 
victorious waifare, and one of his last exploits w’as to force 
the Turks to raise the siege of Rhodes In commemoration 
of his victory it is said that he substituted for the eagles 
in his arms the letters F.E E T (FoiMvdo ejus Hhodvm 
temat) He died in 1323 while making preparations for a 
campaign in aid of his nephew, the emperor of the East 
His son Edwabd succeeded him, and, djingin 1329, was 
followed by liis brother Aymon This prince died in 1343, 
when his son Amadeus YI ascended the throne His 
reign was, like his grandfather’s, a senes of petty wars, 
from w'hich he came out victorious and with extended terri- 
tory, until, accompanying Louis of Anjou on his expedition 
against Naples, he died there of the plague (1383) The 
reign of his son Amadeus YIT promised to be as glorious 
as those of his ancestors, but it was cut short by a fall 
from his horse m 1391 Before his death, however, be 
had received the allegiance of Barcelonnette, Yentimiglia, 
Yillafranca, and Nice, so gaining access to the Meditei- 
ranean. 

His son Amadeus YIII now came to the throne, under 
the guardianship of his grandmother Bonne de Bourbon 
On attaining his majority he first directed his efforts 
to strengthening his power in the outlying provinces, 
and in this he was particularly successful The states 
of Savoy now extended from the Lake of Geneva to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Saone to the Sesia Its 
prince had therefore considerable power, and Amadeus 
threw all the weight of this on the side of the emperor 
Sigismund was not ungrateful, and in 1416 erected the 
counties of Savoy and Piedmont into duchies At this 
time too the duke recovered the fief of Piedmont, which 
had been granted to Philip, prince of Achaia, by Amadeus 
Y , and his power was thus thoroughly consolidated The 
county of Yercelli afterwards rewarded him for joining 
the league against the duke of Milan, but in 1434 a plot 
against his life made him put into execution a plan he had 
long formed of retiring to a monastery. He accordmgly 
made his son Louis lieutenant-general of the dukedom, 
and assumed the habit of the knights of S. Maurice, a 
military order he had founded at the priory of Bipaille 
But he was not destined to find the repose he sought 
The prelates assembled at the council of Basel voted the 
deposition of Pope Eugenius lY , and elected Amadeus in 
his place Felix Y , as he was now called, then abdicated 
his dukedom definitively, but without much gain in tem- 
poral honours, for the schism continued until the death 
of Eugenius in 1447, shortly after which it was healed 
by the honourable submission of Felix to Nicholas Y. 
The early years of Louis’s reign were under the guidance 
of his father, and peace and prosperity blessed his people , 
but he afterwards made an alliance with the dauphin 
which brought him into conflict with Charles Yll of 
France, though a lasting reconciliation was soon effected 
His son Amadeus IX succeeded in 1465, but, though his 
virtues led to his beatification, his bodily sufferings made 
him assign the regency to his wife Yolaude, a daughter of 
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’ Chailes YU He died in 1472, when his son Philibert 

' I succeeded to the throne and to his share in the contests 
of Yolande with her brother and brothert,-in-law, who tried 
to deprive their nephew of his lights His reign lasted only 
ten years, when he was succeeded by his brother Charles 
I This prince raised foi a time by hi a valour the droopj- 
ing foi tunes of his house, but he died in 1489 at the age of 
thirty-one, having inherited from his aunt, Charlotte of Lu- 
signano, her piretensions to the titular kingdoms of Cyprus, 
Jeiusalem, and Armenia He was succeeded by his son 
CH.IRLES II , an infant, who, dying in 1496, was followed 
by Philip II , brother of Amadeus IX He died in 1497, 
leaving PhilibePwT II , who succeeded him, and Charles 
III, who ascended the throne on his brother’s death in 
1504, In spite of himself Charles was drawn into the 
wars of the period, for in the quairel between Francis I 
and the pope he could not avoid espousing the cause of 
his nephew But the decisive victory of Francis at Man- 
gnano gave the duke the opportunity of negotiating the 
confeience at Bologna which led to the conclusion of 
peace in 1516 So fai well, but Charles was less fortunate 
in the pait he took in the wars between Francis I and 
Charles Y , the brother-in-law of Ins wife He tried to 
maintain a stiict neutrality, but his attendance at the 
emperor’s coronation at Bologna in 1530 was imperative 
in his double character of kinsman and vassal The visit 
was fatal to him, for he was rewarded with the county of 
Asti, and this so displeased the French king that, on the 
revolt of Geneva to Protestantism in 1532, Francis sent 
help) to the citizens. Bern and Freiburg did likewise, 
and so expelled the duke from Lausanne and Yaud 
Chailes now sided definitely with the emperor, and 
Fiaucis at once raised some imaginary claims to his states 
On their rejection the French army marched into Savoy, 
and, finding the pass of Susa unfortified, descended on 
Piedmont and seized Turin (1536) Charles Y came to 
the aid of his ally, and invested the city, but, hemg him- 
self hard pressed, was obliged to make peace France 
kept Savoy, and the empeior occupied Piedmont, so that 
only Nice lemained to the duke On the resumption of 
hostihties in 1541 Piedmont again suffered In 1544 the 
treaty of Crespy restored his states to Charles, but the 
terms were not earned out and he died of grief in 1553 
His only surviving son Emmaituel Philibeet succeeded 
to the rights but not the domains of his ancestors Since 
1536 he had attached himself to the service of the emperor, 
and had already given piomise of a hnlhant career On 
the abdication of Charles Y the duke was appointed 
governor of the Low Countries, and in 1557 the victory of 
St Quentin marked him as one of the first generals of his 
time Such services could not go unrewarded, and the 
peace of Cateau-Camhresis restored him his states, with 
certain exceptions still to be held by France and Spain. 
One of the conditions of the treaty also provided for the 
marriage of the duke with the lovely and accomplished 
Margaret of France, sister of Henry 11 The evacuation 
of the places held by them was faithfully carried out by 
the contiacting powers, and Emmanuel Philibert occupied 
himself in strengthening his military and naval forces, 
until his death in 1580 prevented the execution of the 
ambitious designs he had conceived His son Charles 
Emmaistuel I , called the Great, being prevented by Henry 
III from retaking Geneva, threw in his lot with Spam, 
and in 1590 invaded Provence and was received by the 
citizens of Aix His intention was doubtless to revive the 
ancient kingdom of Arles, but his plans were frustrated by 
the accession of Henry to the throne of France After 
effecting with Henry an exchange of Bresse and Bugey 
for the marquisate of Saluzzo he kept up an intermittent 
war with him until 1609, when, disgusted with the 
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behaviour of Spain, he made a treaty with France against 
Philip But he could not lemain faithful for long, and, 
Siding first with one and then with the other, he found 
himself in almost the same straits as his grandfather, 
when death put an end to his ambitions and failures in 
1630 The first care of his son Tictoh Amadeus was to 
fiee himself from the double burden of his enemy and his 
ally, so he concluded peace in 1G31 In 1635, however, 
Eichelieu determined to drive the Spaniards out of Italy, 
and offered the duke the alfcei natives of war or Milan He 
gave but a half-hearted assent to the schemes of Fiance, 
and, without gaining Milan, died in 1637, leaving by his wife 
Christina of France Francis Hyacinth, a minor, who only 
survived till the following year, and Chakles Evemahuel 
n , whose legitimacy was unfortunately rather doubtful 
The regency of Christina resembled that of Yolande in the 
same need for guarding her son’s inteiests against the 
pretensions of his uncles, Louis XIII and the princes 
of Savoy But fortune favoured her, and on the duke’s 
reaching his majority in 1648 the wars of the Fionde 
occupied aU the attention of Mazarin The brunt of the 
conflict with Spain consequently fell upon Savoy, and 
was home not ingloiioiisly until the conclusion of pieace 
Charles Emmanuel occupied the lemaining part of his reign 
in repairing the lavages caused by twenty-four years of 
warfare, and died in 1675, leaving an only son, Yictoe 
Amadeus II , whose miuoiity was as peaceful as Ins father’s 
had been the reverse He married Mary of Orleans, the 
daughter of Henrietta of England, and consequently the 
legitimate heiress to the English crown on the death of 
'Anne and on the exclusion of the Pretender For a time 
he united with Louis XIY. in persecuting the Protestants, 
but the overhearing behaviour of his ally made him join 
the coalition of Augsburg in 1690. His campaign against 
Louis was earned on with varying results until 1695, when 
he accepted proposals of peace This defection led to the 
peace of Ryswick in 1697, and in reward he received from 
Louis the territories then occupied by Prance In 1700 
he sided with Prance against Austria, but, an extension of 
territory m the Milanese not being granted by Louis, he 
went over to the enemy in 1703 The geneialship of his 
Telative Prince Eugene proved too much for the French, 
and in 1706 they were defeated before Turin and driven 
across the frontier. The peace of Utrecht afterwards con- 
firmed the duke in the possession of the places granted on 
his joining the coalition, including the long-coveted Mont- 
ferrato, and endowed him besides with the crown of Sicily 
Austrian influences now replaced Spanish in the peninsula, 
aud Charles VI peisuaded him to exchange his kingdom 
for that of Sardinia This was accordingly effected in 
1720 by the treaty of Madrid, and afterwards proved the 
very salvation of the house of Savoy. In 1730 the king 
abdicated in favour of his son, in orcier to marry the 
countess of San Sebastian, at whose instigation he after- 
wards tried to regain the crown, but he died in 1732^ 
Ohaeles EMMAjsrirEL III continued his father’s intrigues 
to obtain possession of Milan, and joined the league of 
France and Spain against Austria in 1732. But he used 
the victories of the allied forces over the imperialists in 
such a half-hearted way that it seemed as if he did not 
wish to break finally with Austria. In the end he only 
gained fiom the treaty, which he signed in 1739, the 
Hovarese and Tortona, instead of Milan The death of 
Charles VI in 1740 gave him the chance of expelling the 
Austrians from Italy, but, though he at first claimed Milan 
from Maria Theresa, he ended in 1742 by espousmg her 
cause. The complete defeat of the French in 1747 led to 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which Charles Emmanuel 
received the Upper Hovarese and Vigevano, after whach 
he remained at peace until his death in 1773. His son 
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VicTOK Amadeus III succeeded him, and devoted the 
eaily years of his reign to the improvement of the admin- 
istration and the reorganization of his army The time 
soon came for him to use the weapon he had created, and 
on the outbreak of the Eevolution in France he headed 
the coalition of Italian princes against hei. The house of 
Savoy thus assumed the headship of Italy, but for the time 
wuthout much gam, for Napoleon’s brilliant victories of 
1796 ended in the peace of Pans, by which Savoy, along 
with Nice, was given to France Victor Amadeus died 
shortly afterw*ards, and was succeeded by his son Chaeees 
Emmanuel IV The fever of the Eevolution spread to 
Piedmont, and m 1798 nothing was left to the king but to 
retire to Sardinia In 1802 he abdicated in favour of his 
brother, Victoe Emmanuel I , who, m his island kingdom, 
protected by the English fleet, became the symbol of the 
coahtion against France, The king returned to Turin in 
1814, and in the following year took possession again 
of Savoy The anti-revolutionary measures which were 
adopted by the Italian piinces on their return caused a 
spiiit of rebellion to spnng up among their subjects The 
freedom of the individual and the unity of the nation thus 
came to be considered objects to be attained at one and the 
same time The influence of Austria was paramount in 
the Peninsula, but an insurrection broke out at Turin in 
1820 demanding war with her, and, rather than embroil 
himself both with his people and with Austria, Victor 
Emmanuel abdicated in favour of his brother, Chaelis 
Felix The general insurrection was suppressed, aud for 
the next few years Italy suffered everything possible at the 
hands of vaiious petty princes, whose fears and weakness 
left them no weapon but peisecution. lu 1831 Charles 
Felix died without issue, and m him the elder branch of 
the family ended He was succeeded by Charles Albert, 
of the line of Savoy-Cangnano, which was founded by 
Thomas Francis, son of Charles Emmanuel the Great, aud 
grandfather of Prince Eugene The first care of Charles 
Albert was to reorganize his militaiy and naval forces in 
readiness foi the conflict with Austria which he foresaw 
At the same time be put down the conspiracies which 
would have forced his hand, among which the most famous 
was that of Mazziui and Eamonno lu 1834. The French 
revolution of 1848 fanned the embers of Italian patriotism, 
and Charles Albert, without any aid, began the War of 
Independence Victory at first followed his arms, but he 
was defeated at last by the Austrians at Custozza In the 
next year he was again diiven into war with the Austrians, 
and, after his defeat at Novara, he abdicated in favour of 
his son, Victor Emmanuel II From this point the 
history of the house of Savoy has been told in the article 
Italy (vol xiu pp 489 sg ) (h b b ) 

SAVOY For the Fiench departments of Savoy and 
Uppei Savoy see Sayoie and Savoie, Haute-, 

SAW See Saws. 

SXWANTWiLPI, or Sawuntwarrie, a native state 
forming the southern part of the Concan division of the 
Bombay presidency, India, and lying between 15° 37' and 
16° 16' N lat and between 73° 36' and 74° 21' E. long. 
It has a total area of about 900 square miles, and is 
bounded on the north and west by Eatnagiri district, on 
the east by the Sahyddri Mountains, and on the south by 
the Portuguese territory of Goa The general aspect of the 
countiy IS strikingly picturesque. Its surface is broken 
and rugged, interspersed with densely-wooded hills , in the 
valleys aie gardens and groves of cocoa-nut and betel-nut 
palms. Sdwantwffri has no rivers of any considerable 
size , the chief streams are the Karli on the north and the 
Terekhol on the south, both navigable for small craft. 
The climate is humid and relaxing, with an average annual 
rainfall of over 130 inches The forests and wooded 
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slopes of tte SahyAdns contain large nnmlDers of mid 
animals, including the tiger, panther, leopard, bear, 
hyaena, Ac Snakes and other reptiles also abound The 
state possesses no railway , but there is an excellent trunk 
road through the territory. 

The census of 18S1 returned the population of Sarrantwaii at 
174,433 (males 86,061, females 88,372) , Hindus numbered 166,080, 
Mohammedans 3970, and Chrustiaus 4213 Agiiculture suppoits 
the greater part of the population The staple product is iice, 
but ex;cepting iice none but the coaisest giains and pulses are 
raised, both soil, which is stony, and climate being against the 
cultivation of wheat and other supenoi grains , oilseeds, hemp, and 
pepper are also grown The gioss revenue of the state in 1883-84 
amounted to about £34,000 Before the establishment of 
Portuguese power (1510) Sawantwan was the highway of a great 
traffic , but dunng the 16th and I7th centuiies trade snfieied 
much from the rivalry of the Poituguese, and in the disturbances 
of the ISth century it almost entirely disappeared Since the 
establishment of order under the British (1819), trade has con- 
siderably developed The present chief being a minor, the ad- 
ministration has been in the hands of the British since 1869 

SAW-FISE See Eay, vol xx p 299. 

SAW-FLIES (Tmiliredimda^ This subdivision of the 
Hymeyiojptera is characterized by possessing a sessile 
abdomen which hides the base of the posterior legs The 
antennm vary in their structure and in the number of 
their joints. The ovipositor is modified to form two saws, 
which when at rest he in a sheath formed of two valves 
The larvEe resemble catei pillars, but may be distinguished 



Turnip Saw-Ply {Athalia, sjpinarurti) Saw -Ply (magnified, with Imes 

to left showing natural size), catei pillars, pupa, and pupa-case 

by their greater number of legs , usually 9 to 11 pairs 
are present When alarmed they have the habit of 
rolling themselves up in a spiral fashion , some also dis- 
charge a thin fluid fiom lateral pores situated above the 
spiiacles The females place their eggs in small incisions 
made by means of their saws in the soft parts of leaves 
Usually one egg is placed in each slit Some species 
merely attach their eggs in strings to the exteiior of the 
leaves With each incision a drop of fluid is usually 
excreted, which serves to excite a flow of sap to the 
wounded part The egg is said to absorb this sap, and so 
to increase in size One genus {Wematvs) alone forms 
galls These occur in the young leaves of the willow, a 
tree which the true gaU-flies do not attack Nematm 
ventneosus resembles the bees and wasps in tbe fact that 
the parthenogenetic ova produce only males , as a rule m 
the animal kingdom the absence of fertilization results in 
the production of females 

The injury which the saw-flies inflict upon crops or 
young trees is almost entirely brought about by the 
voracious habits of the larvae. These possess well devel- 
oped mouth-appendages, by means of which they gnaw 
their way out of the leaf in which they have been hatched, 
and then eat it. In this way the Turnip Saw-Fly {Aihalm 
spinarvm), not to be confused with the Turnip Fly {Phyllo- 
treta nemorwm), attacks the leaves of the turnip, often 
completely consuming the leafage of acres at a time The 
Pine Saw-Fly {Lophyrus pm^ causes great damage to 
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plantations of young Scotch firs, devouring the buds, 
the leaves, and even the bark of tbe young shoots Other 
species infest currant and gooseberry bushes, consummg 
the soft parts of the leaves, and leaving only the tough 
veins The only effectual remedy in most cases is to col- 
lect and kdl the larv® when they flrst appear Syringing 
the affected parts with hot watei or tobacco water is also 
recommended 

SAWS Blades of steel with serrated edges have been 
used from time immemorial to rend or divide substances 
of various kinds, including metals and stone , but the 
principal modern use of the saw is to divide wood 
Modern saws are of the finest steel, but the ancients used 
bronze saws, and among uncivilized nations saws have 
been made with flakes of flint imbedded in a wooden 
blade, and held in place by means of bitumen (see 
Grimsbaw, Histoyy, <Lc.^ of Saws), while obsidian has been 
used by the Mexicans, and shark’s teeth and even notched 
shells form the saws of certain savage islanders The 
pyramid-builders in Egypt cut granite and other hard 
stones by means of bronze saws set with jewels (see 
vol XX p 124) 

Space would fail to describe minutely the various 
adaptations of the saw to mechanical uses It is indispens- 
able to the carpenter, the furniture-manufacturer, the watch- 
maker, and manipulator of metals It is one of the most 
trustworthy tools of the surgeon’s case, while without it 
the dentist would of necessity drop back to the barbarous 
customs of a past century Iron, bom, pearl, india-rubber, 
and the thousand and one conveniences of civilized hfe are 
dependent upon this useful instrument, which is but an 
exaggeration after all of the sharpest of knives, whose 
edge when examined under the microscope exhibits an 
array of saw teeth so minute as to present a smootb plane 
to the unassisted eye As the chief use of the tool is to 
saw wood, the enormous timber industry of America has 
given an impetus to the improvement of the saw and its 
manufacture, which has no parallel elsewhere 

Saws may be classified as (1) straight (recipiocatmg in action), 
having a flat blade and straight edge, making a plane cut, or (2) 
cucular or disk-like, cutting at right angles to the motion, or (8) 
cylindrical or barrel-shaped, with a convex edge cutting parallel 
to its axis, or (4) hand-saws, being a continuous ribbon or band 
runnmg upon an upper and lower pulley, making a plane or curved 
cut, with a straight edge parallel to the axis of motion The oldest 
and commonest, with the widest range of adaptability, is the 
stiaight saw, with reciprocating rectilineal blade In this class 
IS included the ordinary hand-saw with its varymg range of uses 
from fine to coarse and from rip to cioss cut, and with teeth of 
foims as vaiions as are the different duties which it is calculated 
to pel form The teeth are long or shoit, cutting one way or both 
ways according to the “ pitch ” or “ set ” which may be given, 
and which should be adapted to both the kmd and character of 
the timber to be sawn The “ pitch ” of a saw-tooth is the angle 
of the point with leference to the blade, and is found by sub- 
tracting the back angle from the front, 60° being the generic angle 
of saw-teeth, which, however, may be variously placed From 
tbe smallest hand-saw to the laigest " mill-saw ’’ the same general 
rules apply In the largest saws of this class may he named the 
“pit-saw,” used in the eailiest manufactures of lumber or timber, 
and worked by one person standing ovei the log and drawmg 
upwaid while another in the pit below follows with the downward 
oi cutting thiust From the pit-saw we advance to the “ gate-saw ” 
used m the earlier adaptation of motive power to the cutting of 
timber, thence to the “muley-saw,”^ suspended without strain 
upon a pitman beneath, having its upper end hung in slides 
pendent from a heavy beam above These saws must of necessity 
he thick, to sustain the heavy thrusts which they are expected to 
endure, and are conseq^ueiitly of "heavy gauge,” this being based 
upon the different sizes of wire, the laigest gauge representing the 

^ Accordmg to some writers the term '‘muley” (or mulay) is de- 
rived from the German "Muhlsage,’’ mill-saw, but, as this form of 
saw, when introduced, diffeied only from the ordmary null-saws long 
in use in tike manner in which it was hung (free feom strain), the 
name may have been given to signify ‘'hornless,” mdicatmg the 
absence of the ponderous gate which was the essential feature of 
strained saws. 
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tliinner blade , e g ,& 4-gauge saw is much thielcer than an 8-gauge, 
!£c From the necessity for moi e rapid production gieiv the ‘ ‘ gang- 
saw, ” a modification of the gate, differing from it only in length 
and thichness (less than one-third the thickness of the ordinary 
gate-saw and but about two thirds its length) A laige number of 
these, varying from 2 to 40, are strained in a gate or frame, at 
auch distances apait as the tluclcness of lumber demands, and the 
log IS wholly made into boaids in one opeiation Oi the lecipro- 
cating class of sans is the “ cross-cut,’’ used foi cutting acioss the 
gram of the timber or wood to be converted into shorter lengths 
The length, breadth, “pitch,” and “set” ot saws vary according 
to the use which is to be made of them and the kind ot timber 
wbieh IS to be manipulated In a cross-cut saw the cutting edge 
strikes the fibte at right angles to its length, and -while its pitch is 
but slight (if any) it must sever from each side before dislodging 
the sawdust “A slitting oi ripping saw has the cutting edge 
about at a right angle to the fibre of the nood, se-veiing it in one 
piece, — the throat ot the tooth wedging out the piece ” In sbtting 
saws the “rake ” is all in front, in the cioss-cut on the side 

The circular saw is of comparatively recent origin, its inti educ- 
tion dating fiom 1790, when Brunei first announced the pnneiple 
At first only ciicnlai saws of small diameter were used , but, fiom 
the small “ huzz-saw ” of the v atchmaker and fine metal worker, 
or the ripping saw of the plamng-null oi carpenter shop, wheie 
small diameters have to he divided, the circular saw has passed 
to the saw-mill, where, in diameters of fiom 12 to 30 inches, it is 
the needful instrument for edging or ripping the lumber -nbich 
drops from the log in an imperfect condition, lequiimg finer 
manipulation to prepare it for market , oi m diameters of fiom 
40 to 84 inches it may be found as the main saw of the mill foi 
lending the logs as they come fiom the forest into shapes and 
sizes adapted foi the vaiions purposes of the builder It is capable 
of dividing logs into boaids one inch thick or upwaids at as high 
a rate as 60,000 supeifieial feet in a day of twelve hours, while 
a straight (muley or gate) saw would give only 5000 to 8000 feet 
In the chief lumber sections of the United States saws of 60 
inches diameter are in most common use , upon the Pacific coast 
saws of 8 feet diametei are not unknown Attempts to work laige 
cucular saws in nests or gangs have not hitheito pioved successful, 
but three, four, or five saws of 30 inches diameter hung on a smgle 
shaft or “arbor” may be used to tnm and divide the boaids oi 
planks throw n off from a log 

Bairel saws, for the manufacture of staves foi ban els, pails, oi 
tubs, are in the foira of a straight-sided barrel with both heads 
removed, and the stave ends of one head seiiated 

For the manufacture of veneers, where valuable timber is to he 
economically manipulated, we have the segmeiit-saw, constinicted 
by bolting segments of sav -blades upon the outer nm of a cast- 
11 on centre, forming a cucular saw of the desiied diameter, but 
with a cutting edge.of so light a gauge as to waste but little of the 
valuable timber to be sawed, the cast-iron centie insuimg the 
requisite stiffness and strength With these saws veneeis scarcely 
thickei than a sheet of paper may be cut, the width being accord- 
ing to the size of the log , such saws are often fiom 80 to 100 
inches in diameter 

Circular saws of the larger size aie often constructed with 
“ inserted ” teeth A disk ot steel of suitable size, having slots cut 
lu its periphery of the exact size and shape of the tooth which 
is to he inserted, may have these teeth removed as often as the 
wear upon them may require, without reducing the diameter of 
the plate. The teeth of lumber saws have to he shaipened with 
the file at least three or four times in twelve hours’ work, and a 
saw of five feet in diameter is lapidly reduced in size with a gieat 
loss of efficiency In the nisei t tooth plate new teeth cost 
only about thiee cents (IJd ) each, and the saw plate lemains ot 
its original diameter Inserted teeth are of various forms and 
shapes, from that of the ordinary saw tooth, held in place by a 
rivet at the root of the tooth, to a “chisel point” held by an 
ingenious system of wedging 

Band-saws have for many yeais been used for continnons and 
rapid cutting in the planing mill or other wood-worlang estab- 
lishment, wheie scrolls or fancy lines and curves were to he 
followed, requiring gieat flexibility of the saw-blade. Of late, and 
notably -within the past two yeais (1884-85), successful endeavours 
have been made to adapt them to lumber manufacture The 
band-saw is a continuous blade or ribbon lunning over pulleys 
above and below, foiming a “steel belt” -whose serrated edge is 
always “ in the cut ” These saws aie usually fiom a half inch in 
width (for shop work) to six and eight inches wide for the heavier 
work of the saw-mill, and in the latter have a cutting capacity of 
from 80,000 to 40,000 supeifieial feet in twelve hours They are 
evtieraely thin (usually 16-gange), and the kerf produced is so 
much less than that of the upright oi the circular that a saving of 
at least 20 per cent of timber is claimed in their use 

Saws used by surgeons, butchers, and in all branches of manu- 
factura are but modifications of one of the varieties above described, 
and do not demand more extended description. 
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Saio-Mills are factoues for the conver.sian of forest tiees Sa-v\- 
into lumber and timber The earlie.st form of saw-mill 
was unquestionably the saw-pit, still found in a modified 
form in shipbmldeis’ yards, the log being raised on trestle 
horses instead of one of the sawyeis being sunk in the pit 
Saws were ran by windmill-power as early as the 13tb 
century , aud the use of water-power soon followed The 
primitive water saw-mill consisted of a wooden pitman 
attached to the shaft of the water-wheel, the log to be 
sawed being placed on rollers sustained by a framework 
over the wheel, and being fed forward on the rollers by 
means of levers worked by hand Good authorities mention 
saw-miUs running by water-power in Germany as early as 
1322 In 1663 an attempt to establish a mill in England 
was abandoned o-wing to the opposition of the sawyeis, 
and no further attempt was made till 1768, when a mill was 
erected at Limehouse, but was soon destroyed by a mob. 
North America, with its vast foiests, may be aptly termed 
the home of saw-mills. As early as 1634 a saw-mill was 
erected at the falls of the Piscataqua, near the line divid- 
ing Maine from New Hampshire This was no doubt the 
pioneer of the vast array of mills which subsequently 
made Maine famous as a lumber-producing State for many 
years. From about the same date several mills were 
erected along the Atlantic coast of America, a description 
of one bemg that of all In these mills the saw was 
attached by a long pitman from the wheel shaft to a 
ponderous gate, running in wooden slides upon two heavy 
posts, crossed above by a beam connecting the two sides 
of the mill-frame The mill-carriage on which the log lay 
was pushed towards the saw by a rack and pinion, &c , 
moved by a feed-wheel The daily capacity of these mills 
was from 500 to 1500 superficial feet The first great 
improvement upon this class of nulls was in the introduc- 
tion of two or more saws to the gate, the general character 
of the methods lemaming the same With the demand 
for more lapid production came improvements in the 
“ gang ” feature, and the wonder of the age was the 
“Yankee gang,” so arranged, by placing half the saws 
facing in one direction and the other half in the opposite, 
that two logs were worked up in one movement of the 
carnage, or, as in the “ slabbing ” gang, the outsides or 
slabs were cut from one log, which was then turned upon 
Its flattened sides to the other set of saws which cut it 
into boards The “ stock ” gang, “ pony ” gang, “ slab- 
bing ” gang, and “ Yankee ” gang are favourites with 
saw-mill proprietors, because of the uniform character of 
the lumber produced, and the saving of timber reahzed 
from the use of saws of scarcely one-third the thickness of 
the gate, muley, or circular. 

Gang-saws are seldom thicker than 14-gauge, and are success- 
fully worked at 18-gauge, making a saw-keif oi waste of but 
I inch, whexeas the oidmary gate, muley, or cucular takes ^ 
inch The muley was intioduced later than the gang, and was 
received with great favour, enteimg into more general use be- 
cause of its comparative cheapness and adaptability where the 
sawyer had not to deal -with large quantities of lumber The 
muley mill dispensed with the ponderous gate and heavy posts 
of the saw-frame While the lower poitioii of the mill is 
arranged much as in the use of the gate-saw, ivith the addition 
of necessary slides, the upper end of the saw is guided in a 
strong iron frame pendent from the weigh-heam overhead On 
each, side of this frame are slides in which are placed boxes, 
attached by a noddle pin and stiap to the upper end of the 
saw, keeping the tool in line with the cut, and the cutting is 
accomplished wholly by the downward thrust, the motion of 
the crank beneath imparting a forward motion to the blade in 
its cuttmg functions and a retreating motion as it rises from the 
cut By an ingenious arrangement of the slides an increased 
oscillation may he impaited, the object being to cause the saw- 
teeth to hug the timber closer on the downward or cuttmg thrust, 
and to recede and run clear of the timhei on the npwaid motion, 
thus decreasing the friction Muley-saws are usually run at a 
speed of 300 revolutions of the driving wheel per minute, and 
the daily capacity may be stated at about 5000 superficial feet. 
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Water-power was used almost exclusively in saw-mills until 1835, 
after iihicli year steam iias rapidly substituted, until at the present 
time it IS as difficult to find a natei-powei saw-mill as it is to find 
a gate oi muley 

The use of the circular as the mam saw of a mill is of compara- 
tively recent origin, the experimental point in its introduction 
having been passed only about the year 1S55 Since that time it 
has rapidly leached the highest effieiencv Diiven by engines 
of fiom 25 to 100 horse-powei the circular '•aw-mill, under proper 
management, turns outfiom 20,000 feet per day for smallei to 
50,000 and 60,000 feet pel day foi laigei nulls, iii addition to 
running the double-edgeis and ti miming sai\s, requisite for 
trimming off the rough edgcb and bad ends of the lumber 
produced 

The modem saw-null stands upon the hanks of a iiver or pond, 
at an elevation usually of tu elve feet from the level of the land to 
the saw-flooi The logs are floated from the foiest (often many 
hundred miles distant troni the null) down the river, in lengths as 
desired Piling diiven at convenient distances in the watei 
serves to hold the long pieces of timber, which, secured to the 
piles by heavy chains, foim a strong “ boom,” floatmg into 
which the logs aie penned or “ boomed ” nntd required Pioin 
the 1 ear end of the mill, at the second story oi saw-floor, a “ jack 
laddei ” is constructed of heavy timber, the lower ends resting in 
the bottom of the stream upon a bed of timber heaiuly weighted 
Upon the sides of the jack ladder are laid iibhons of non forming 
a track foi the log car, which, strongly constiucted and wuth its top 
cioss sections oi “bnnks” heavily studded with A-headed holts, 
is run uuder the water at a depth to allow the log to float ovei it 
in such mannei that, as the chain running to the “ bull-wheel ” 
in the mill is wound up, the sjnkes of the cai catch upon the 
under-side of the log oi logs, which thus load themselves and aie 
hauled up the incline to the mill flooi Heie they aie rolled upon 
skids leading to the saw'-earriage, and are soon running lapidly 
then coiu’se of manufactuie Loaded upon the “head-blocks,” 
by a quick motion of a lever upon the standard, the “setter” 
inserts an non “ dog,” which holds the log firmly in place ready 
foi advancing to the saw This is accomplished by one of seveial 
methods — (1) by rack and pinion worked by ‘‘cone feed,” m 
which a belt is moved upon two parallel cones to impart a more 
rapid or a slower motion to the pimon shaft , (2) by “rope feed,” 
a rope, usually of wiie, being attached to each end of the mill 
carriage, and passing ovei pulleys in the floor to a drum beneath, 
so arianged as to he iindei control of the sawyer m its feeding 
movement oi in reversal to “gig” the carriage hack to its first 
position , or (3) by “ steam feed ” This is the moie modem and 
lapid means employed, and is sometimes termed “ lightning feed ” 
A steam cylmder or S oi 10 inches diameter is laid upon the floor of 
the mill beneath the saw-eariiage, its piston connecting with the 
cairiage Steam being admitted to the during end of the cylmder 
(the length of which is according to the length of timhei to he 
sawed, sections being added oi lemoved at qileasuie) the saw 
carnage is diiven with lightning speed, both in the cutting feed 
and revel sing “gig ” Tlurty ordinal y cuts per minute, on 
12 Indies feed to the revolution of the saw, may he attained 
with this adaptation As the limit of capacity for woik with a 
eiicular saw is piactically the ability of the opeiatois to lemove 
the lumber, 60,000 to 70,000 feet pei day is no unusual cut, 
while a late of 100,000 feet per day has been maintained (for a 
short period) by a single ciicular The lumber as it diops fiom 
the saw falls upon “ live rolls,” a seues of non oi wooden rollers 
connected by chain belts, which cany it within, leach of the 
“edger,” who rapidly passes that poition which requires “ edging ” 
or splitting through the “ douhle-edger, ” to a carnage or tiuck 
on which it is pushed to the piling ground, oi, in some mills, to 
another senes of live rolls which take it to the fiont of the 
“trimmer,” an ingenious airangement of table, beneath which 
are several saws which advance or recede at the operatoi’s pleasure, 
cutting the lumber to even and uniform lengths, or tiimming off 
such defects as may exist m the end of the piece Ordinary 
lengths aie 12, 14, 16, and 18 feet, and by use of the tnmmer all 
superfluous ends are removed, leaving each piece of uniform length 
with its fellows The waste of the log, consisting of the 
“slabs” and edgings, are caiefully gone over, and such as are 
suitable for that purpose go to the “ lath” machines, where they 
are cut into strips four feet in length, f inch thick, and IJ inches 
wide, for lath and plaster work In the sawing of logs, impeifec- 
tions aie often discovered in the timber, unfitting it foi ordinal y 
uses, and in many mills it is customary to saw such timber into 
“ cants ” of usually SIX inches thickness These cants aie turned 
over to a “Wtting saw,” where they are cut into lengths of 16 
inches (m some localities 18 inches) and turned over to the shingle 
mill to be manufactured mto shingles Shmgles are tapering pieces 
f inch thick at one end, and ^ inch at the other, and are used as 
a roof covering in lieu of slating or tiles They are laid in uniform 
courses, with 4^ to 5 inches of the butt end laid to the weather, 
and are good for from 20 to 30 years’ wear upon a roof An 
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j adjunct to the ciicular saw is often found in a top or upper saw, 
oveihanging the mam circular a little in advance of its track, loi 
I the purpose of enabling larger logs to be handled than the diameter 
j of an oidinary ciicuUi will peimit The upper saw cuts mto the 
top of the log in a line with the cut of the lower or main saw, 
thus increasing the depth of the cut In California, where logs of 
8 and 10 feet diametei are not unusual (laigei logs being qiiaitered 
by the use of gunpowdei oi other explosive, timbei as much as 20 
and even 25 feet m diameter bemg found in the redwood forests), 
an ingenious aiiangement of four saws placed one Inghei than the 
other, some hoiizontal and others vertical, permits the handling of 
huge trees which until recently were not considered available 
A thoioiighly modem savv-mill embiaces all which has been said 
legarding the circulai, with the addition of the “gang” feature, 
foi, while a majority of the saw'-mills of Noith America are single 
“ciiculari.,” many of them have a lotary upon each side of the 
mill flooi, the log-jack being in the centre of the building rolling 
its logs either to the right hand or the left The larger mills 
have in addition to the lotaries fiom one to four gangs In 
these cases the log usually goes first to the circular, where the 
slabs of two sides aie lemoved, leaving a flat cant, which is then 
tiansfciied to the gangs These mills are fully equipped with all 
the modern patent improvements The logs are drawn fiom the 
watei by an endless ebam running in a V-s>haped log slide, the 
chains being piovided either with spikes oi concave chairs which 
hold the log fiom slipping hack One log follows the other in 
endless succession On its aiiival at the log deck on the mill flooi, 
the manipulation of a level causes an aim oi aims to rise through 
the flooi against the side of the log, which is partially raised and 
tluown wuth considerable force upon the skids leading to the saw 
carriage When one log has been sawed, another is loaded by the 
simple touch of a lever in the hands of the sawyer, causing arms 
to use in the skids under the log, which is thrown upon the 
cainage ready foi the saw When the first slab has been lemoved, 
the sawyei’s touch of a lever bungs thiougli the floor the “nigger,” 
a piece of strong timber, iion-hound and with shaip teeth or spikes 
protruding from its front face, Its motion tends slightly forward 
as it advances to a height of five or six feet above the floor, its 
spiked surface catching the side oi face of the log, turning it 
instantly to any desiied position If the log is simply to be 
“canted” for the gang the two opposite sides or slabs are 
removed, and as the last out is complete a hook thrown over the 
rear end of the cant pi events its retnin with the saw carriage and 
It drops upon lolls which move it so far out of the way of the 
returning carriage with its flesh load as is necessary to start it in 
an opposite direction to the gang which is to complete its manu- 
facture Until now, and until it shall emeige from the gang, no 
hand of man has necessarily touched the log Machinery guided 
by human intelligence has done all the woik When the log 
reached the carnage it was dogged, not with the old-fashioned 
lever dog driven by a mallet, but by the simple movement of a 
lever. It was brought to its piopei position before the saw by 
nicely adjusted set woiks, winch graduated its position to one- 
eighth of an inch After the slab was removed, if another cut was 
requiied the same set works moved it forward with, lightning 
quickness, leaving it at the exact point, to a nicety, requisite for 
the production of just the thickness desired for the next piece. 
Fiom the water to the pile m the millyaid hands have necessanly 
been employed in actual handling of the product only at the edgei 
and the tnmmer, and in assorting the qualities upon the tram-car 
which lemoves it fiom the mill Ma(minery, guided by human 
intelligence, has don e all the heavy work A mill an swering closely 
to our description was recently burned at Bay City, Michigan, 
the yearly piodnction of which for several years past has been 
40,000,000 feet of lumber, besides shingles, lath, pickets, &c , cut 
from the slabs and waste The total production of the saw- 
mills of the United States approximates 26,000,000,000 feet 
annually. 

The “ band ” saw-inill is rapidly working its way into public 
favour because of the economy attending its use The band saw is 
a long nbbon of steel, six to eight inches in width, running over 
large pulleys above and below, the upper pulley ninnxng almost 
vertically above the lower, the saw acting as a belt between the 
two and as the diiving power to the upper wheel These saws 
are very thin and have a manufacturing capacity of from 30,000 to 
40,000 feet per day, with the consumption of 25" to 40 per cent less 

S -er than is required for the ordinary ciicular saw of the same 
y capacity for work The main advantage found in the use of 
the band-saw is in the saving of timber (20 per cent ) The set 
works do not differ from those of rotary mills, and either cone, 
rope, or steam feed may he used in connexion with it 
A useful adjunct to* the many saw-mills, which produce more 
waste than can he consumed in raising the necessary steam, is the 
“slab-burner” or “hell,” a large ciicular buck furnace often 50 
feet in height by 25 feet internal diameter, erected conveniently 
near the saw-mill, into which by chain carriers leading to an 
opening at a sufficient height from the bottom, the sawdust, 
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edgings, "wortUess slabs, and debris of tbe mill are conveyed, to be 
destioyed by fire 

Shingle Shingle Mills — A standard shingle is four inches wide, and all 

Mills, computations of f[uantity are based upon that width, although the 
individual shingle may be six or eight inches wide or as much as 
18 inches, in the lattei case counting shingles A shingle mill 
differs from a saw-niiU. in the adaptations of machinery Saws of 
16-gauge, 40 inches in diametei, aie most commonly employed 
In cases wheie shingle manufacture is earned on in connexion with 
the saw-mill, the process of preparing the hlochs has already been 
desenbed A maionty of the shingles manufactuied, however, aie 
made in mills built foi the special purpose logs suitable, usually 
of a medium quality, are placed before a “ bolting” or “diag” 
saw, which severs them into the required length The block is 
then shipped of its bade and sap by splitting off a section of the 
outer circumference to the heait wood, with axes , it is next 
quaiteied, and the inside section of heart, which is never sound, 
removed, and then it goes to the machine for manufactme The 
machines aie sometimes hoiizontal, sometimes vertical, but all 
work upon the same principle, viz , that of a tdting table, allowung 
a thick butt and a thin point to be alteinately taten The shingles 
as they diop from the saw are lOugh-edged, and lequire to he 
“jointed,” generally upon a rapidly revolving wheel, upon the face 
of which aie secured four well-balanced knives, which, as the 
shingle IS pressed against them, eat away the impeifect edge with 
great rapidity, leaving a straight smooth edge, which when laid 
upon a loof makes a good joint with its fellows The edging oi 
jointing process is often performed mth small saws in place of the 
wheel-jointer The shingles are usually packed in hunches con- 
taining the equivalent of one quarter thousand 4-inch pieces, and 
aie moie used for loof covering than any othei mateiial in the 
United States or Canada (G W H ) 

SAXE, Maueioe, Comte db (1696-1750), marshal of 
France, -was the natural son of Augustus II of Saxony 
and the countess Aurora of Konigsmark An entry in 
the parish registers of G-oslar shows that he was born in 
that town, 28th October 1696 In 1698 the countess 
sent him to "Warsaw to his father, who had been elected 
king of Poland the previous year, but on account of the 
unsettled condition of the country the greater part of his 
youth was spent outside its limits, a yearly income being 
assigned him This enforced separation from his father 
made him more independent of his control than he would 
otherwise have been, and had an important effect on the 
character of his future career At the age of twelve he 
was present, under the direction of the count of Scliulen- 
burg, in the army of Eugene, at the sieges of Tournay and 
Mons and the battle of Malplag^uet, but the achievements 
ascribed to him in this campaign are chiefly fabulous A 
proposal to send him at the close of it to a Jesuit college 
at Brussels was rehnquished on account of the strong 
protests of his mother , and, returning to the camp of the 
allies in the beginning of 1710, he displayed a courage so 
impetuous as to call forth from Eugene the friendly 
admomtion not to confound rashness with valoui. After 
receiving in 1711 formal recognition from his father, with 
the rank of count, he accompanied him to Pomeiania, and 
in 1712 he took part in the siege of Stralsund As he 
grew up to manhood he was seen to bear a strong resem- 
blance to his father, both in person and character. His 
grasp was so powerful that he could bend a horse-shoe 
with his hand, and to the last his energy and endurance 
were unsubdued by the severe bodily illnesses resulting 
from his many excesses. The impetuosity noted by 
Eugene manifested itself in his private life in a dissolute- 
ness only slightly tempered by his geneiosity and good 
humour In his militaiy career during Ins mature years 
it was indicated only in his blindness to danger and his 
unmoved calm amidst the blackest lowerings of misfor- 
tune, for it was tempered by the “vigdance, forethought, 
sagacious precaution” which Carlyle notes as “singular in 
so dissolute a man ” In 1714 a marriage was arranged 
between him and one of the richest of his father’s subjects, 
the Countess von Loeben, but her immense fortune he 
dissipated so rapidly that he was soon heavily lu debt, 
and, having given her more serious grounds of complaint 
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against him, he consented without defence to an annul- 
ment of the marriage in 1721 Meantime, after serving 
in a campaign against the Turks m 1717, he had in 1719 
gone to Pans to study mathematics, and in 1720 obtained 
the office of “mareclial de camp ” In 1725 negotiations 
were entered mto for his election as duke of Courland, at 
the instance of the duchess Anna Ivanovna, who offeied 
him her hand He was chosen duke in 1726, but declin- 
ing marriage with the duchess found it impossible to 
resist her opposition to his claims, although, with the 
assistance of £30,000 lent him by the French actress 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, his relations with whom form the 
subject of the drama of that name by Sciibe and 
Legouv^ published in 1849, he laised a force by which 
he maintained his authority till 1727, when he withdrew 
and took up his lesidence in Pans On the outbreak 
of the war in 1734 he served under Maishal Berwick, 
and for a brilliant exploit at the siege at Philippsburg he 
was in August named lieutenant-general It was, how- 
ever, with the opening of the Austrian Succession War in 
1741 that he first lose into prominence In command 
of a division forming the advance guard of an army sent 
to invade Austria, he on the 19 th November surprised 
Prague during the night, and took it by assault before the 
garrison were awaie of the presence of an enemy, a coup 
ch main which at once made him famous throughout 
Europe After capturing on the 19th April 1742 the 
strong fortress of Eger, he received leave of absence, and 
went to Eussia to push his claims on the duchy of Cour- 
land, but obtaining no success returned to his command 
His exploits had been tbe sole redeeming feature in an 
unsuccessful campaign, and on 26th March 1743 his 
merits were recognized by his promotion to be marshal 
of France In 1744 he was chosen to command the 
expedition to England in behalf of the Pretender, which 
assembled at Dunkirk but did not proceed farther After 
its abortive issue he received an independent command in 
the Netherlands, and by dexterous manoeuvring succeeded 
in continually harassing the superior forces of the enemy 
without risking a decisive battle In the following year 
he made a rapid march on Tournay, and, when the allies 
sent an army of 60,000 under the duke of Cumberland 
to its relief, gave them battle 11th May, without relaxing 
the siege, from a strongly entrenched position at Fonte- 
noy The contest raged from early morning till two 
o’clock, when, by a charge at a critical moment which 
annihilated a column of the enemy, fortune was decided in 
his favour During the battle he was unable on account 
of dropsy to sit on horseback except foi a few minutes, 
and was earned about in a wicker basket In recognition 
of his brilliant achievement the king conferred on him the 
castle of Chamford for life, and in April 1746 he was 
naturahzed The campaign of 1746 was signalized by 
the capture of Antwerp on the 1st June, the capture of 
Namur in September, and the total rout of Prince Charles 
at Kaucoux 11th October Having on the 12th January 
1747 been made marshal-general, he in the following 
campaign won the victory of Lawfeldt over the duke of 
Cumberland, and on 16th September he stormed Bergen-op- 
zoom In May 1 'J 48 he captured Maestricht after a month’s 
siege After the peace, he lived in broken health chiefly at 
Chamford, and he died there 30th November 1750 
Maurice de Saxe was the author of a work on military science, 
Mes Mbenes, desciihcdhy Cailyle as “a stiange military farrago, 
dictated, as I should tlnnk, under opium,” published posthumously 
m 1757 (last ed , Pans, 1877) His Leities et Mdmoires Ghoisis 
appeared in 1794 Many previous enors in foimer biographies 
were corrected and additional information supplied in Carl yon 
Weber’s Montz, Giaf wn Sachsen) Mccischall mn FranJcreich, nwch 
arcJmalischsn Quellen (Leipsic, 1868), and in Taillandier’s Maunce 
de Saxe, itude ’histonqiie dJwprhs les dociments des Archives de 
JDresde (1865) Sea also Carlyle’s Fredench the Greai, 
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See SAXE-ALTENBTJRG (Germ. Sache/i-AlUnhurg), a 

Plate V duchy in Thuimgia, and an independent member of the 
German empire, consists of two detached and almObt equal 
parts, separated from each other by a portion of Keuss 
(junior hue), and bounded on the S and W by the grand- 
duchy of Sase-Weimar-Eisenach, on the X by Prussia, and 
on the E by the kingdom of Saxony There aie in addi- 
tion 12 small exclaves The total area is 510 square miles 
(about half the size of Cheshire m England), of which 254 
are in the east or Altenburg di^usion and 256 in the west 
or Saal-Eisenberg division The former district, traversed 
by the most westerly offshoots of the Erzgebirge and 
watered by the Pleisse and its tributaries, foims an undu- 
lating and fertile region, containing some of the iichest 
agricultural soil in Germany The western district, through 
which the Saale flows, is rendered hilly by the beginnings 
of the Thurmgian Forest, and in some measuie makes up 
by its fine woods for the comparatively poor soil The 
mineral wealth of Saxe-Altenburg is scanty, lignite, the 
chief mineral, is worked mainly in the eastern district 

According to the returns for 1S83, 58^ per cent of the entiie 
duchy was occupied hy aiable land, and 27| pei cent by forests, 
of whicb fonr-fitths were coniferous The chief ciops weie rye 
(42,317 acres, yielding 20,412 tons), oats (36,807 acies, 22,996 
tons), barley (21,390 acres, 13,912 tons), wheat (17,490 acies, 
9724 tons), and potatoes (19,870 acres, 113,209 tons) The cattle- 
rai&mg and hoise-bieeding of the duchy are of consiJeiable inapoit- 
ance In 1883 the duchy contained 9934 hoises, 60,335 cattle, 
20,996 sheep, 46,387 pigs, and 12,420 goats About 35 pei cent 
of the population are directly supported by agricultiiie The 
manufactures of the duchy are very varied, but none is of any gieat 
importance , woollen goods, gloves, bats, poicelam and eaitheu- 
ware, and wooden aitioles aie the chief products Tiade in these, 
and in horses, cattle, and agricultural produce, is toleiably busk 
The chief seats of trade and manufacture are Altenbuig the 
capital (29,422 inhabitants in 1885), Ronnebiug (5485 mhabitants 
in 1880), Schmolln (6394), Gossnitz (4949), and Meuselwitz (3402) 
in the Altenburg division , and Eisenbiirg (6277), Roda (3465), 
and Kabla (2999) in the Saal-Eisenburg division Besides these 
there are the towns of Lucka (1505) and Orlamiinde (1461), and 
449 villages, of which Euasdorf (1781), m an exclave, is the 
largest 

Next to the two principalities of Reuss, Saxe-Altenbuig is the 
most densely peopled part of Thunngia In 1880 the population 
was 155,036, or 304 per square mile Of these 154,187 were 
Protestants, 741 Roman Catholics, 33 Jews, and 75 of othei sects 
The population in 1885, aceordmg to a provisional return of the 
census of that year, was 161,129 In the west division the popu- 
lation (49,788) IS wholly Teutonic, hut in the east (111,341) there 
IS a strong Wendish or Slavonic element, still to be tiaeed in the 
peculiai manners and costume of the country-people, though these 
are gradually being given up The fameis and peasant-pioprietois 
of the east division (Altenbuiger Bauern) aie an industiious and 
well-to-do class, but like similar classes in other countries they are 
said to be avaiicious and pmse-proud Their holdings are seldom 
divided , a custom coriesponding to BopmuGH-ENBLiSH (g i> ), 
though not supported by law, obtains among them „ and sometimes 
the elder brothers are employed by the youngest as servants on the 
paternal farm The destitution to which the disinliented childien 
are often reduced by this custom is seriously pnejudicial to morality 
The Altenburg peasants are pleasure-loving, and in spite of their 
avarice are said to gamble for very high stakes, especially at the 
complicated card-game of “ skat,” now umvexsal in Germany, which 
many believe to have been invented here 

Saxe-Altenburg is a limited hereditary monarchy, its constitu- 
tion resting on a law of 1831, subsequently modified The diet 
consists of 30 members, elected for 3 years, of whom 9 are retained 
by the highest taxpayers, 9 by the towns, and 12 by the country 
districts The franchise is enjoyed by all males over 25 years of 
age who pay taxes The duke has considerable powers of initiative 
and veto The government is carried on by a ministry of three 
members, of whom two administer justice and finance respectively, 
and the third all the other departments of home andToieign affaiis 
The budget for 1884-86 estimated the yearly income at £127,180 
and the yearly expenditure at £125,530 The Altenburg troops 
are united with the contingents of Schwarzburg, Rudolstadt, and 
the two Reusses to form th^ 7th Thurmgian infantry regiment of 
the imperial army Saxe-Altenburg has one vote in the Reichstag 
and one in the federal council 

After the conquest of the Wends, the present Altenhurg distnct 
became an imperial possession, Ijnng partly in tbe Pleissengau and 
partly in the Yoigtland, while the west district was divided among 
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a number of small nobles The roargiave of Saxony obtained 
peimanent possession of Altenbuig about 1329, and tbe west 
division uas also early ineorpoiated with liis dominions Both 
districts were among the lands assigned to the Ernestine line of 
the house of Saxony by the convention of lYittenbeig m 1547 
(see Svxony). Fioni 1603 till 1672 there existed an independent 
duchy of Altenburg, but in 1826, -nhen the piesent division 
into the foul Saxon duchies was made, both Altenbuig and Eisen- 
burg belonged to Gotlia, Duke Fredeiick, who exchanged Saxe- 
Hildbuighausen foi the piesent duehy of Saxe- Altenbuig iii 1826, 
was the toundei of tbe leigmng line A constitution was granted 
m 1831 in answei to popular commotion , and greater concessions 
weie extol ted by moie threatening distuibances in 1848 The 
second duke (Joseph) abdicated m 1848 in faiour of Ins brotbei 
Geoige Undei Ernest, who succeeded bis father as fouith duke 
lu 1S53, a peiiod of violent leaction set in, so that even now the 
constitution is considei ably less libeial than it was in 1849 In 
1873 the long-disputed question as to the public domains was 
settled, two-thirds of these being now legaided as belonging to tbe 
duke in fideicoiii'iiiissum and iii lieu of a civil list 

SAXE-COBUEG-GOTHA (Germ SacJisen-Kohmg-B^^ 
Gotha), a ducky m Thmingia, and an independent member 
of tke German empire, consists of tke two formerly 
separate duckies of Cobuig and Gotka, wkick lie at a 
distance of 14 miles from eack otker, and of eigkt small 
scattered exclaves, tke most nortkerly of wkick is 70 miles 
from tke most soutkerly. Tke total area is 760 square 
miles (about 2 square mdes more tkan tke county of Surrey 
in England), of w^kick 217 are m Coburg and 543 in 
Gotka. Tke ducky of Coburg is bounded on tke S E,, S , 
and S.W. by Bavaria, and on tke otker sides by Saxe- 
Memingeu, wkick, with part of Prussia, separates it from 
Gotka Tke considei able exclave of Konigsberg in 
Bavaria, 10 miles soutk, belongs to Coburg Lying on 
tke soutk slope of tke Tkurmgian Forest, and in tke 
Fraueoman plain, tkis ducky is an undulating and fertile 
district, reaching its highest point in tke Senickskoke 
(1716 feet) near klirsdorf. Its streams, tke chief of wkick 
are tke Itz, Steinack, and Eodack, all find tkeir way into 
tke Mam Tke ducky of Gotka, more tkan twice tke size 
of Coburg, stretches from the south borders of Prussia 
along tke northern slopes of tke Tkurmgian Forest, tke 
highest summits of which (Grosse Beerberg, 3226 feet, 
Sekneekopf, 3179 feet, Inselberg, 2957 feet) rise within 
its borders Tke more open and level district on tke 
north is spoken of as tke “ open country ” (" da-s Land ”) 
m contrast to tke wooded kills of tke “forest” (“der 
Wald”) Tke Gera, Horsel, XJnstrut, and otker streams 
of this ducky flow to tke Werra or to tke Saale 

111 both ducliies the chief industry is agiiculture, which employs 
33 pel cent of the entiie population Accoiding to the returns 
for 1883, 53^ per cent of the area was occupied by aiable land, 10 
pel cent, by meadow-land andpastuis, and 30 per cent by forest 
In the same year the chief crops were oats (43,715 acres, yielding 
19,229 tons), barley (37,387 acres, 20,148 tons), rye (29,077 acres, 
12,048 tons),' wheat (24,255 acres, 9,272 tons), and potatoes (24,546 
acies, 116,695 tons) A small quantity of hemp and flax is raised 
(less than 1000 acres of each), but a considerable quantity of fruit 
and vegetables is annually produced Cattle-breeding is an im- 
poitant lesonrce, especially m the valley of the Itz in Coburg lu 
1883 tbe two duchies contained 8187 horses, 58,196 cattle, 73,249 
sheep, 51,549 pigs, and 27,015 goats The mineral wealth of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha is insignificant , small quantities of coal, lignite, 
ironstone, millstone, &c , are annually laised There aie also salt- 
works and some deposits of potter’s clay 

The manufactures of tke duchies, especially in the moimtamous 
parts less favourable for agriculture, are toleiably brisk, but there 
is no large industrial centre m the country Iron goods and 
machinery, safes, glass, eaithenware, chemicals, and wooden 
articles, including large quantities of toys, are produced, and 
vaxions branches of textile industry aie earned on Rubla (two- 
fifths of which is situated in Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach) is famous for 
its meerschaum pipes and cigar-holders, which are exported to all 
parts of the world, and the maps of Perihes’s geographical institute 
at Gotha mayalso be reckoned among the national products Coburg 
(15,791 inhabitants in 1881) and Gotha (28, 100 m 1885) are the chief 
towns of the duchies, to which they respectively give name , the 
latter is the capital of the united duchy There are seven other 
small towns, and 320 villages and hamlets The villages of Fried- 
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nchToda and Pailila and the Inselbeig and Schneekopf and other 
pictoesque points annually attiact an inci easing niimbei of sum- 
mer visitors and tourists i^’eudietendoif or Gnadenthal is a 
Moravian settlement founded m 1742 
The population in 1880 194,716, or 256 pei square mile, of 

whom 56,728 (261 pei square mile) weie in Cobuig and 137,988 
(254 per square mile) in Gotha In the foimer duchy the people be- 
long to the Pranconian and in the latter to the Thuiingian bianch 
of the Teutonic family In 188o theie were 192,025 Lutherans, 
2062 Eoman Catholics, 490 Jews, and 139 otheis In 1885 the 
population was 198,717,— 57,355 m Cobuig and 141,362 m Gotha 
Sa\e-Cobuig-Gotha is a limited hereditaiy monaichv, its con- 
stitution lesting on a law of 1852, modified in 1874 For its own 
immediate aflaiis each duchy has a sepaiate diet (in Cohmg of 11, 
in Gotha of 19 members), but in moie important and geneial 
matters a common diet, foimed of the memheis of the sepaiate 
diets, meeting at Cobuig and Gotha alteinately.evercisesauthoiity 
The members are elected for four jeais , the fianchise is evtended 
to all male taxpayers of tventj-five jeaisof age and upwaids The 
ministiy has special clepaitments foi each duchy, but is under a 
common piesulent In finance the duchies are also sepaiate, the 
budget in Coburg being voted tor a term of six 3 -ears, and in Gotha 
foi tour yeais After long disputes between the duke and the 
Government a compiomise was effected in 1855, by which the 
gi eater part of the public lands is legarded as a. fideicomviissim in 
the possession of the leigning duke, while the income fiom the rest 
is regarded as state-revenue Tlieie aie thus two budgets for each 
duchy The annual income of the public lands m Cobuig is 
estimated for the penod 1886-92 at £20,700, and the expenditure 
at£ll,900 , in Gotha (peiiod 1886-90) thesamesomee is estimated 
to yield £102,621 and to cost £61,996 , — togethei producing a 
surplus of £49,426, of which the duke receives £29,700 and the 
state-treasuiy £19,725 The annual state-ievenue in the same 
periods was estimated for Cobuig at £51,520, oi £2246 more than 
the estimated expenditure, and m Gotha at £106,020, or £2244 
more than the expenditure Besides the civil list the duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha enjoys a veiy large piivato foi tune, amassed 
chiefly by Einest I , who sold the piineipality of Lichtenbeig to 
Prussia in 1834 for an annual payment of £12,000 The congress 
of Vienna had bestowed the principahty upon him m recognition 
of his servioes m 1813 The house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is 
directly connected with five of the loyal houses of Euiope, and the 
actual rulers or the heirs of thiee laiigdoms tiace their descent 
from it The succession is hei editary m the male line, and by 
the deed of succession of 1855 the heir to the throne is the duke 
ot Edinbuigh, uepliew of the piesent duke 
History — The eldei line of Saxe-Cobuig was founded in 1680 by 
Albert, the second son of Einest the Pious On his djung child- 
less in 1699, however, the line became extinct, and his possessions 
became the subject of vehement contention amongst the othei 
Saxon houses, until they w'eie finally distributed at the end of the 
18th eentiiiy The piesent reigning family is the posteiity of 
John Ernest, the seventh son of Ernest the Pious, who oiigmally 
ruled in Saxe-Saalfeld His two sons, luling in common, acquued 
possession of Coburg, and, changing their residence, styled tliem- 
selves dukes of Saxe-Coburg-SaalMd Under the son and successoi 
of the survivor (who intioduced the principle of primogeniture), 
Ernest Frederick I (1764-1800), the land was plunged into 
bankruptcy, so that an imperial commission was appointed on his 
death to manage the finances The measmes adopted to ledeem 
the country’s ciedit weie successful, but imposed so much hardship 
on the people that a rising took place, which had to ho quelled 
with the aid of tioops fiom the electorate of Saxony The duke 
Francis Frederick Antony died in Decembei 1806, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ernest III (1806-1844), although the countrjr 
was occupied hy the Erench from 1807 until the peace of Tilsit in 
1816. In the redistribution of the Saxon lands in 1826, Einest 
resigned Saalfeld to Memmgen, receiving Gotha in exchange and 
assuming the title of Ernest I of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha The Ime of 
Saxe-Gotha had been founded in 1680 by the eldest son of Einest 
the Pious, and had become extinct in 1825 'When Einest II 
(h 1818) succeeded in 1844 both tlie public finances and the 
private fortune of the ducal family (see above) were flouiisbing 
In Ins leign various liberal reforms have been achieved, and the 
iimon of the duchies has been made closer 


See SAXE-MEININGrEF (Germ Sachen-Meinvngen), a 
Plate V ducliy in Thuringia, and an independent member of the 
German empire, consists chiefly of an irregular crescent- 
shaped territory, -which, with an average breadth of 10 
miles, stretches for over 80 miles along the south-west slope 
of the Thunngian Eorest The convex side rests upon the 
duchy of Coburg, and is in part bounded by Bavaria, 
while the concave side, turned towards the north, contains 
portions of four other Thunngian states and Prussia be- 
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tween its horns, which are 46 miles apart The districts 
of Kranichfeld, 15 miles north-west, and Kamburg, 22 
miles due north of the eastern horn, together with a 
number of smaller scattered exclaves, comprise 74 of the 
953 square miles now belonging to the duchy (about the 
size of county Down in Ireland) The surface on the 
whole IS hilly, and is partly occupied by offshoots of the 
Thunngian Forest , the highest summits are the Kieserle 
(2851 feet) and the Bless (2834 feet) The chief stieams 
are the Werra, which tiaverses the south and east of the 
duchy, and vaiious tributaries of the Mam and the Saale, 
so that Saxe-Meiuingen belongs to the basins of the thiee 
great rivers Weser, Pthine, and Elbe. 

The soil is not veiy productive, although agiicultiire flourishes 
m the valleys and on the level giound , giain has to be impoited 
to meet the demand In 1883 only 41 8 pei cent of the total 
aiea (in 1878, 41 6) was devoted to agiicultuie, while meadow land 
and pastuie occupied 11 pei cent The chief grain crops in 1883 
weieiye (44,442 acies, yielding 16,112 tons), oats (42,447 acies, 
17,343 tons), wheat (25,252 acies, 9033 tons), and barley (19,015 
acies, 94,456 tons) The cultivation of potatoes is very geneial 
(31,006 acics, 143,327 tons) Tobacco, hops, and flax (in 1883, 
997 acies) are also laised The Weiiatlial and the other feitile 
valleys pioduce laige quantities of fiuit Sheep and cattle raising 
IS a tolerably impoitant bianch of ludustiy throughout the duchy , 
hoises aie bied in Kauibuig In 1883 Saxe-Memmgeii contained 
5174 hoises, 66,733 cattle, 58,940 sheep, 45,136 pigs, and 26,817 
goats The extensive and valuable foiests, of which 75 pei cent 
aie coiiifeious trees, occupy 41 9 per cent of the entire area 
Nearly one half of the foiests belong to the state and about one- 
tliiid to pubhc bodies and institutions, leaving little moio than 
a sixth for piivate owneis The mmeial wealth of the duchy is 
not inconsideiahle lion, coal, and slate aie the chief minerals 
w Diked There are salt-woiks at Salzungeu and Suiza, the foimer 
the most impoitant in Thuiingia , and the niineral watei of 
Frieduchsliall is well known The manufacturing industiy of 
Saxe-Memingen is veiy active, especially in the distiicts of Sonne- 
beig, Giafenthal, and Saalfeld lion goods of vaiious kinds, glass 
and pottery, school-slates, maibles, &c , aie piodueed , the abund- 
ant timber fosteis the manufactuie of all kinds of wooden ai tides, 
especially toys , and textile industiy is also cairied on to a slight 
extent 

The capital of the dueliy is Memmgen (in 1881 11,227 mhab- 
itaiits) Of the sixteen othei towns (Salzimgen, ‘Wasungen, 
Hildbiiighausen, Eisfeld, Sonnebeig, Saalfeld, Pussneck, Kamburg, 

I &;c ) none has so many as 10,000 inhabitants There aie 392 
villages and hamlets In 1880 the population was 207,075 (217 
per sqiuie mile), of whom 30 pei cent lived m communities of 
moie than 2000 As in the othei Saxon duchies the population is 
almost exclusively Liitheian , in 1883 202,970 belonged to that 
confession, 2274 w’ere Pioman Catholics, 204 of other Christian sects, 
and 1627 Jews 

Saxe-Memingen is a limited monarchy, its constitution resting 
on a law of 1829, subsequently modifled The diet, elected foi six 
years, consists of 24 membeis, of whom 4 are elected by the laigest 
lando-wneis, 4 by those who pay the highest personal taxes, and 16 
by the otbei electors The fianchise is enjoyed by all domiciled 
males over twenty-five years of age who pay at least a minimum of 
taxes The government is carried on by a ministry of five, with 
departments for the ducal house and foreign affairs, home affairs, 
justice, education and pubhc woiship, and finance The returns 
of the state-lands and the ordmary state-revenue aie treated in 
separate budgets The estimate foi the peiiod 1884-86 puts the 
annual income from the formei at £105,340 and the annual ex- 
penditure at £77,915, while the annual income and expenditure 
of the latter are balanced at £145,148 Half of the surplus of 
£27,425 IS credited to each fund. The duke’s civil list of £19,714 
(394,286 marks) is paid out of the returns from the state-lands, at 
one time in the possession of the reigning house Saxe-Memingen 
has one vote in the federal council and sends two deputies to the 
xeichstag. 

Tho original territory of the duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, founded 
m 1680 hy Bernhaid, third son of Ernest the Pious, consisted of 
what is now the western horn of the duchy, from Hennebeig 
nortbwaids Beinliard was succeeded in 1706 by his three sons , 
but by 1746 the only smvivoi was the youngest, Antony Ulrich, 
who reigned alone until his death in 1763 The duchy had mean- 
while been considerably mcieased in extent , but contentions and 
petty wars with the other Saxon principalities on questions of 
mhentanee, the extravagance of the comt, and the hardships of 
the Seven Years’ ’War plunged it into bankruptcy and distress A 
happier time was enjoyed under Charlotte Amalie, Antony’s wife, 
who ruled as regent for her two sons Charles (1775-1782) and George 
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(17S2-1803), and also under the^e puiices themselves George, 
who had introduced the piinciple of piimogemtiue, uas succeeded 
hy his infant son Bernhard Erich Ereund, bom m 1800 The uar 
with Fiance at the beginning of the present century, with its 
attendant quartering of tioops, consciiption, and levies of money, 
joined with cattle-disease and scanty harvests in once mole 
plunging the countiy into distress, fiom which it but slowly le- 
eoveied Bernhard had already spontaneously granted a liberal 
constitution to his subjects m 1824, when laige additions (530 
square miles) consequent upon the ledistribution of the Saxon 
lands in 1826 moie than doubled liis possessions and icndeied le- 
orgT-nization necessaiy Among the adtlitions to Saxe-Meiningen 
w'eie the duchy of Hildhurghansen (whence the full title of the 
piesent duchy is Saxc-Memingen-Hildhurghausen), which had been 
founded in 1680 by Ernest, the sixth son of Finest the Pious, the 
pimcipality of Saalfeld, which, founded by John Ernest, Ernest’s 
seventh son, in 1630, had been united to Cobuig in 1735 , and the 
distiicts of Themai, Eianiehfeld, Kanihuig, and othei smaller 
territories Saxe-Memingen, like the other Saxon duchies, enteied 
the Confederation of the Pihine in 1806 , but in 1866, unlike its 
neighbours, it declared for Austria in the wax against Prussia The 
land was at once occupied by Prussian tioops, and Bernhard 
abdicated (September 1866) in favour of liis son George, who made 
peace mth Prussia and entered the EToitli German Confedeiation 
In 1871 the dispute which had lasted since 1826 between the duke 
and the diet as to the lespective lights of each to the state-lands 
was terminated hy a compiomise 

SAXE-WEISIAE-EISENACH (Germ. Sachse.i-Weimai- 
Exsenach), the laigest of the Thuiingian states, is a grand- 
duchy and a member of the Geiman empiie It consists 
of the three chief detached districts of AVeimar, Eisenach, 
and ISTeustadt, and twenty-four scattered exclaves, of 
which Allstedt, Oldisleben, and Ilmenau belonging to 
Weimar, and Ostheim belonging to Eisenach, are the chief 
The fiist and last named of these exclaves are 70 miles 
apait , and the most easterly of the other exclaves is 100 
miles from the most westerly The total area of the 
grand-duchy is 1387 square miles (or slightly larger than 
Wiltshire in England), of which 678 are in Weimar, 465 
111 Eisenach, and 244 in Eeustadt, 

The district of Weimar, which is at once the largest 
division and the geographical and historical kernel of the 
grand-duchy, is a loughly circular teintoiy, situated on 
the plateau to the north-east of the Thuringian Foiest 
It IS bounded on the 17 and E by Prussia, on the S and 
W ,by the Schwarzburg Oberherrschaft and detached 
portions of Saxe-Altenburg, and lies 23 miles east of the 
nearest part of Eisenach, and 7 miles noith-west of the 
nearest part of Neustadt The exclaves o£ Allstedt and 
Oldisleben lie in Prussian territory 10 miles to the noith 
and north-west respectively , Ilmenau as far to the south- 
west The surface is undulating and destitute of any 
striking natural features, although the valleys of the 
Saale and Ilm are picturesque The Eackelhahn (2825 
feet) and the Hohe Tanne (2641 feet) rise in Ilmenau, 
but the Glosser Kalm (1814) near Kemda, in the extreme 
south, is the highest jioint m the mam part of Weimar. 
The broad-based Ettersburg (1519 feet), a part of which I 
is known as “ Herder’s Hill " after the poet, rises on the 
Ilm plateau, near Ettersburg, where Schiller finished his 
Maria Stuaxt The Saale flows thiough the east of the 
district, but, although the chief river hydrographically, it 
yields in fame to its tributary the Ilm. The Unsfcrut joins 
the Saale from Oldisleben and Allstedt The chief towns 
are Weimar, the capital, on the Ilm, Jena, with the common 
university of the Thuringian states, on the Saale, and 
Apolda, the “ Manchester of Weimar,” to the west 
Eisenach, the second district in size, and the first in 
point of natural beauty, stretches in a narrow strip from 
north to south on the extreme western boundary of 
Thuringia, and includes parts of the church lands of Fulda, 
of Hesse, and of the former countship of Henneberg It 
is bounded on the K and W by Prussia, on the S by 
Bavaria (which also surrounds the exclave of Ostheim), 
and on the E by Saxe-Meiningen and Saxe-Gotha The 
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north is occujned by the rounded hills of the Thuringian 
Forest, while the Pdiun Mountains extend into the 
southern piart The chief summits of the former group, 
which IS moie remarkable for its fine forests and pictur- 
esque sceneiy than for its height, aie the Wartburg Hill 
(1355 feet), the noith-westein termination of the system, 
Ottowald (2103 feet), Wachstein (1801 feet), Ptingberg 
(2106 feet), Hohe Vogelheid (2378 feet), and the Glockner 
(2211 feet) Among the Bhon Mountains in Eisenach 
the loftiest summits are the Elnbogen (2677 feet), Bayer- 
beig (2359 feet), Hobe Piain (2375), and the Glaserberg 
(2231 feet) The chief rivei is the Werra, which flows 
across the centie of the district from east to west, and 
then bending suddenly noith wards, i e-enters from Prussia, 
and tiaverses the north-eastein parts in an irregular 
course Its chief tiibutanes in Eisenach are the Horsel 
and the Ulster. Eisenach is the only town of importance 
in this division of the grand-duchy 

EeUbtadt, the thud of the larger divisions, is distin- 
guished neither by pictuiesque scenery nor historical 
interest. It foims an oblong tenitory, about 24 miles 
long by 16 broad, and belongs lather to the hilly district 
of the Voigtland than to Thuiingia It is bounded on the 
N hy Reuss (jnnioi line) and Saxe-Allenburg, on the W. 
by Saxe Meinmgen and a Piussian exclave, on the S by 
the tw'o Eeuss pimcipalities, and on the E by the kingdom 
of Saxony The Kesselberg (1310 feet) near the towm of 
Neustadt is the chief eminence This district lies in the 
basin of the Saale, its chief sti earns being the White 
Elster, the Weida, and the Oila Neustadt, Auma, and 
Weida are the principal towns 
Agiicultme foims the chief oeciipatioB of the inhabitants in all 
paits of the duchy, though in Eisenach and Ilmenau a laigo 
piopoitioii of the aieais coiered vith forests Accoiding to the 
letuins foi 1888, 56 3 poi cent of the entne surface was occupied 
by arable land, 25 8 per cent by foiests, 8 8 by pastiue and 
meadow-land, and 4 1 pet cent hy buildings, roads, and w’atei. 
Only 5 pel cent was unpioduetive soil oi moorland These 
figures indicate that Saxe-Weitnai- Eisenach lias nearly as laige a 
peieentage of arable land as Saxe-Alfcenbuig, and, notwithstanding 
the extensive woods in Eisenach and Ilmenau, a lower proportion 
of foiest than any other Thuimgian state. In 1883 the chief giain 
Clops were oats (80,682 acres, yielding 38,271 tons), bailey (78,067 
acies, 45,249 tons), lye (72,607 acies, 29,006 tons), and wheat 
(47,732 acies, 19,949 tons) About 50,000 acres weie planted with 
potatoes, yielding 237,627 toiio, orn6ailv4 pei cent per acie less 
than the aveiage of the five years immediately pieceding All the 
gram crops were slightly above the average of the same penod 
The 79,405 acres devoted to haypiodiiced 98,910 tons Among 
the other crops weie beetioot foi sugar (8602 acres), flax (1300 
acies), and oil-yielding plants (4562 acies) Flint glows in ahiind- 
aiice, especially in the ucighhouihood of Jena, in the i alley of the 
Gleisse, and on the lower Ilm, 1070 acies, mostly on the hanks of 
the Saale, were occupied w ith \ ines Of the forests 38 5 pei cent 
aio deciduous and 61 5 pei cent coniferous tiees , fully a half ot 
the foimer are beeches The greater part of the forests belong to 
the Government Cattle-raising is earned on to a consideiahle 
extent, especially in Eisenach and Neustadt, wdiile the sheep- 
faiming centres in Weimar The grand-ducal stud-farm in Allstedt 
maintaiiis the breed of hoises In 1 883 the duchy contained 17, 271 
lioises, 110, 092 cattle, 145,442 sheep, 101,4432ug&, and 41,291 goats 
Although iron, copper, cobalt, and lignite ai e worked, the mineral 
wealtli is trifling Salt is also worked at different places 
The manufacturing industries in the giand-duchy are consider- 
able, they employ 37 3 pei cent of the population The most 
impoitant is the textile mdustiy, which centres in Apolda, and 
employs moie than 20,000 hands throughout the country The 
pioduction of woollen goods (stockings, cloth, undei clothing) forms 
the leading branch of the industry , but cotton and linen 
weaving and yain-spinning are also carried on Large quantities 
of earthenware and crockery are made, especially at Ilmenau The 
microscopes of Jena, the scientific instruments (thermometers, 
barometers, &c ) of Ilmenau, and the pipes and cigai -holders of 
Ruhla (partly in Gotha) are well known Leather, paper, glass, 
cork, and tobacco are among the less prominent manufactures 
There aae numerous breweries lu the duchy The volume of 
trade is not very great, although some of the productions (chiefly 
those first mentioned) are exported all over Europe, and in some 
cases to other continents as well The chief impoits, besides 
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colonial goods, are wool foi tlie manufactuies, lades, coal, meei- 
schaum {from Smyrna and Vienna'), araljer, hoin, &c Eisenacli 
and Weimar are tlie chief seats of tiade 
The population m 1880 iras 809,577, or 22S pei sijiiaio mile, of 
whom 297,735 were Liitheians, 10,297 Roman Catholics, 327 
Christians of other seetb, and 1248 Jews The Tliuimgian and 
Trauconian hranches of the Teutonic family aie Loth lepiesentcd 
in the duchy According to the emplojnient census of 1SS2, 
agrioultuie, foresti-y, and hsliing supported 135,200 oi 44 per cent 
ot the population, indubtiial puisiiits, 114,885 or 37 3 pei cent , 
tiade, 23,939 or 7 8 pei cent , seruee, 4086 or 1 3 per cent , 
olheial, militaiy, and professional employments, 16,066 or 5 2 jiei 
cent , while 13,597 persons or 4 4 per cent made no letiirus 
Sa\e-lVeimar-Eisenach is a limited heieditaiy nionaichy, and 
was the first state m Germany to receive a libeial constitution 
This was granted in IS 16 by CLailes Augustus, the pation of 
Goethe, and was i evised in 1850 The diet consists of one ehambei 
with thirty-one membeis, of whom one is chosen by the nobility, 
four by owneis of land worth at least £150 a \ eai, fire by those w ho 
derive as much fioui other souices, and twenty-one by the lest of 
the inhabitants The diet meets every thiee years, the deputies 
are elected foi six years The franchise is enioj ed by all domi- 
ciled citizens over twenty-five yearn of age The government is 
earned on by a nuuistiy of three, holding the poitfolios of finance, 
of home and foieign affeus, and of religion, education, and justice, 
with which is combmed the ducal household The budget for the 
finance-peuod 18S4-S6 estimated the yearly income at £308, 586 and 
the yearly expeiidituie at about £1560 less The public debt is more 
than covered by the actiie capital The ducal lioiise leceives a 
cimI list of £46,600 The Saxe-'Weiraar family is the oldest hiancb 
of the Ernestine line, and hence of the whole Saxon house By 
tieaties of succession tlie giand-tluke is the next lieu to the thione 
of Saxony, should the piesent Albeitine lino hceonie extinct He 
is entitled to the predicate of “loyal lughnesb ” By a tioaty with 
Prussia m 1867, which afteiwaids heeaine the model foi sinnlai 
treaties betiveen Prussia and other Thuimgian states, the tioops of 
the grand-duchy weie lucoiporated with the Prussian ainiy 
In early times ’Weimar, ivitb the suiiounding distnct, belonged 
to the counts of Oilamunde, and from the end of the 10th centuiy 
until 1067 it was the seat of a hue of counts of its own It 
afterwards fell to the landgiave of Thuiingm, and in 1410 passed 
into the possession of Eiedenck the Mild, eloctoi of Saxony 
Involved aftei the convention of "Wittenberg (1547) m the com- 
plicated and constantly shifting Succession aiiangemeuts of the 
Emeatino dukes of Saxony, who delayed the introduction of 
piriniogenituie, ’Weimar does not eiueigo into an independent 
historical position until 1640, when the hiotheis ‘William, Albeit, 
and Ernest the Pious founded the piiuoipahties ot Weimai, 
Eisenach, and Gotha Eisenach fell to ‘Weimai in 1644, and, 
although the principality ivas once more temporarily split into 
the lines Saxe-'Weimai, Saxe-Eisenacb (1672-1741), and Saxc- 
Jena (1672-1690), it was again reunited under Ernest Augustus 
(1728-1748), who seemed it against future subdivision by adopting 
the principle of primogenitme His son of the same name wdio 
succeeded died in 1758, two yeais after his inainage with Anna 
Amaha of Brunswick Next yeai the duchess Amalia, although 
not yet twenty years old, was ajipointecl by the emperor regent of 
the piincipality and guardian of her infant son Chailes Augustus 
(1758-1828) The reign of the latter, who assumed the govein- 
ment in 1775, is the most hrilliaut epoch m the history of Saxe- 
"Weimar A gifted and intelligent patron of hteratuie and ait, 
Charles Augustus attracted to his court the leading authois and 
scholars of Germany Goethe, SchiUer, and Herder weie members 
of the illustrious society of the capital, and the university of Jena 
became a focus of light and learning, so that the hitherto obscure 
little state attracted the eyes of all Europe ^ The war with Erance 
was fraught with danger to the continued existence of the prinei- | 
polity, and after the battle of Jena (October 14, 1806) it was mainly | 
the skilful management of the duchess Louise that dissuaded 
Napoleon from lemoving her husband fiom among the reigning 
piinces In 1807 Saxe-AVeimai-Eisenaeh entered the Confedeiatioii 
of the Rhine, and was promoted from a puncipality (Parsteuthum) I 
to a duchy (Herzogfchum) In the following campaigns it suffered, 
greatly j and in 1816 the congress of Vienna recompensecl its 
luler with an addition to bis tenitory of 660 square miles (includ- 
ing most of Heustadt) with 77,000 inhabitants, and with the title ! 
of gi’ancl-duke (Giossherzog) On the restoiation of peace Charles 
Augustus redeemed lus promise of granting a libeial constitution 
(1816) Ereeclom of the press was also granted, hut after the 
festival of the Warthurg ml819 it was senously curtailed Charles 
Frederick (1828-1853) continued his father’s policy, but his reforms 

^ An article on Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach would hardly he complete 
without Goethe’s famous lines — 

“ Klein ist unter flen Plnsten GBrmanieus fiellicli dei meaae, 

Kuiz unci schrnal isfc sein Land, iriassig ijur was er vemag, 

Abei so wenda nacli innen, so wende nacU sussen die Kiafte 
Jeclai, da war’ eia Kesfc Dentsefiei nut! Deutsohen za Belli ” 
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were neither thorough enough noi lapid enough to avert political 
commotion in 1848 A popular ministry received powei, and 
numeious lefoims were earned through Reaction set in under 
Charles Alexander, who succeeded his father in 1853, and the union 
of the state-lands and ei own-lands was repealed, though both were 
appointed to lomam under the same pubbe management In 1865 
the giand-duehy joined Piussia against Austria, although its 
tioops weie then gariisomng towns in the Austrian interest , later 
it euteied the Noith Geimau Confcdeiation The press lestnc- 
tions veie lemoved in 1868 and the tendency of recent legislation 
has been hbeial (F MTJ ) 

SAXIFRAGE {Saxifraga), a genus of plants whicii 
gives its name to the Older of -wliicli it is a member. 
There are nearly 200 species distributed in the tempeiate 
and arctic parts of the northern hemisjihere, frecjuentlj at 
considerable heights on the mountains. They are mostly 
lieihs Tvith perennial rootstocks, leaves in tufts, oi, on the 
flowei -stalks, scattered The arrangement of the flowers 
1 .S very various, as also are the size and colour of the 
flowers themselves They have a calyx with a short tube, 
five petals, ten (oi rarely five) stamens sjiringing, like the 
petals, fiom the edge of the tube of the calyx. The pistil 
is partly adherent to the calyx-tube, and is divided above 
into two styles The ovules are numerous, attached to 
axile placentas The seed-vessel is capsular Many species 
are natives of Biitain, some alpme plants of great beauty 
(S' oy)y>ositifQlm^ S nivahs, 8 azzotdes, &:c ), and others, 
like S. grcmulata, frequenting m6adov7s and low ground, 
while 8 indaciyhtes may be found on almost any dry wali. 
Many species are in cultivation, including the Beigenias or 
Megaseas with their laige fleshy leaves and copious panicles 
of ros.y or pink flowers, the numeious alpine species, such 
as 8 jpyra^mdcdis, S Cotyledon, &c, with tall panicles 
studded with white flowers, and many others 

SAXO GRAMMATICUS, the celebrated Danish his- 
torian and poet, belonged to a family of warriors, his 
father and grandfathei having served under king Valdemar 
I (d 1182) He himself was brought up for the clerical 
profession, entered about 1180 the service of Archbishop 
Absalon as one of his secretaiies, and remained with him 
in that capacity until the death of Absalon in 1201. At 
the instigation of the latter he began, about 1185, to write 
the history of the Danish Christian kings from the time 
of Sven Estridson, but later Absalon prevailed on him to 
write also the history of the earlier, heathen times, and to 
combine both into a great work, Gesta Danorum. The 
archbishop died before the work was finished, and there- 
fore the preface, wiitten about 1208, is dedicated to his 
successor Archbishop Andreas, and to Xing Valdemar 11. 
Nothing else is known about Saxo’s life and person, a 
chronicle of 1265 calls him “ mirie et urban® eloquentise 
clericus and an epitome of his work from about 134:0 de- 
scribes him as “egregius giammaticus, origine Sialandus/’ 
that he was a native of Zealand is probably correct, inas- 
much as, whereas he often criticizes the Jutlanders and 
the Seamans, he frequently praises the Zealanders. The 
surname of “ Grammaticus ” is probably of later origin, 
scarcely earlier than 1500, apparently owing to a mistake 
The title of “ provost (dean) of Roskilde,” given him in 
the 16tli century, is also probably incorrect, the historian 
being confounded with an older contemporary, the provost 
of the same name Saxo, from his apprenticeship as the 
archbishop’s secretary, had acquired a brilliant but some- 
what euphuistic Latin style, and wrote fine Latin verses, 
but otherwise does not seem to have had any very great 
learnmg or extensive reading. His models of style were 
Valerius Maximus, Justin, and Martianus Capella, especi- 
ally the last Occasionally he mentions Bede, Dudo, and 
Patdus Dkconus, hut does not seem to have studied them 
or any other historical works thoroughly, and he neither 
understands nor is interested in scientific research, in gene- 
ral history, or even in chronology. He wrote because he • 
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did not like his countrymen to be behind other nations 
through the want of an historian, and beeatise he wished 
to perpetuate the record of the exploits of the Danes His 
sourcee are partly Danish traditions and old songs, partly 
the statements of Archbishop Absalon, partly the accounts 
of Icelanders, and, lastly, some few earlier, but scanty, 
sources, being lists of Danish kings and short chronicles, 
which furnished him with some reliable chronological dates 
He considered traditions as history, and therefore made it 
his chief business to recount and arrange these, by the help 
of the hsts of the kings, into a connected whole His 
work, therefore, is a loosely connected series of biographies 
of Danish kings and heroes , he dwells with preMection 
on those periods during which Danish kings were said to 
have made great conquests, and he represents these con- 
querors as the paragons of their tunes 
The first nine books compiise “Antiqmty,” that is, traditions of 
kings and heroes of the half-mythical time up to about 950 
Here we have traditions about Fiedfrode, about Amleth (Hamlet) 
and Fenge, about Eolf Krake, Hadding, the giant Starkathei, 
Harald Hildetann, and Eagiiar Lodhiok In this eailier histoiy 
Saxo has also embodied myths of national gods who m tradition 
had become Danish kmgs, for mstance, Baldei and Bother, and of 
foreign heroes, hkewise incorporated in Danish history, as the 
Gothic Jarmunrik (A S Eormennc), the Anglian Yermund (A S 
Gaimund) and Ufie (A S Offa), the Geiman Hedm and Hild, &c 
Fiequently the nanativeis inteirupted by translations of poems, 
which Saxo has used as authentic sources, although they are often 
only a few generations older than himself In the later books 
(x -XVI ) of his woik he follows to a greater extent histoncal 
accounts, and the more he approaches his own time the fuller and 
the more trustworthy his relation becomes , especially biiUiant is 
his tieatment of the history of King Yaldemar and of Absalon 
But lus patuotism often makes him partial to his countrymen, and 
his want of critical sense often bhnds him to the histoncal truth 
Saxo’s woik was widely read during the Middle Ages, and several 
extracts of it were made for smaUer chronicles It was published 
for the first time, from a MS afterwards lost, in Pans, 1514, by 
the Damsh humanist Ghnstiem Pedersen , this edition w'as 
reprinted at Basel, 1634, and at Frankfort, 1576 Of later editions 
may be mentioned that of Stephen Stephanius, Soro, 1644, that of 
C A Klotz, Leipsie, 1771, and that of P E. MuUer and J M 
Yelschow, Copenhagen, 1889. Ho complete MS any longer exists, 
yet of late small fragments have been found of three MSS The 
most remarkable of these is the fiagment found at Angers, in 
France, written shortly after 1200, perhaps hy Saxo himself or 
under his superintendence , heie several corrections are found 
above the lines, showing how the author varied and polished his 
Latin style 

SAXON DUCHIES Eor the four Saxon duckies, 
Saxe-Altexbueg, S^iXE-CoBUBG-GoTHA, Saxe-Meiotngek, 
and Saxe-Weimae-Eisenach, see those headings 

SAXONS, Law oe the See Salic Law 
P late V SAXONY is the name successively given in German 
history to a mediaeval duchy in northern Germany, to a 
later electorate which afterwards became the present 
kingdom of Saxony (described below), and to a ducal 
province of Prussia The last was formed directly out of 
part of the second in 1815, but the connexion between the 
first and second, as will be seen from the present article, 
is neither local nor ethnographical but political 

The Saxons (Lat Saxones, Ger Sachsen), a tribe of the 
Teutomc stock, are first mentioned by Ptolemy as occupy- 
mg the southern part of the Cimhrian peninsula between 
the Elbe, Eider, and Trave, the district now known as 
Holstein The name is most commonly derived from 
“ sabs,” a short knife, though some authorities explain it 
as meaning “ settled,” in contrast to the Suevi or “ wander- 
ing” people By the end of the 3d century, when we 
hear of a “ Saxon Confederation” embracing the Cheruscq 
Chauci, and Angrivarii, and perhaps corresponding to the 
group of tribes called Ingsevones by Tacitus, the chief seat 
of the nation had been transferred south of the Elbe to 
the lands on both sides of the Weser now occupied hy 
Oldenburg and Hanover. The Saxons were one of the 
most warlike and adventurous of the Teutonic peoples,- 


and they not only steadily extended the borders of their 
home, but made colomzing and piratical excursions by 
sea far and wide In 287 they as'.isted the Menapiau 
Caransius to make himself master of Piomanized Britain, 
where he assumed the title of Augustus, and on the 
Continent they came into collision with the Iloman empire 
under both Julian and Yalentiman, the latter of whom de- 
feated them in 373 so far south as Deutz, opposite Cologne 
Their settlements along the coast of Eiance extended to the 
mouth of the Loire, and, though these were soon absorbed 
by the Pranks, their expeditions to England finally resulted 
in the foundation of lasting kingdoms (Essex, Sussex, 
"Wessex) (see Exgland, vol. viii pp. 268 sg ) ^ About 
the begmmng of the 5 th century part of the Flemish coast 
became known as the Zitus Saocomum, from the settlements 
of this people The Saxons who remained m Germany 
(Alt-Sachsen or Old Saxons) gradually pushed their borders 
further and further until they approached the Bhine, and 
touched the Elbe, the North Sea, and the Harz Mountains. 
In 531 they joined their neighbours the Franks in a suc- 
cessful expedition against the Thunngians, and received 
as their spoil the conquered territory between the Haiz and 
the Unstrut Their settlements here were, however, forced 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Franks, and from 
this period may be dated the beginning of the long strife 
between these two peoples which finally resulted in the 
subjugation of the Saxons During the reigns of the 
weak Merovingian kings who succeeded Lothair I on the 
Frankish throne, the Saxons pushed into northern Thur- 
ingia, afterwards known as the Alt-Mark. Pippin the Short 
obtained a temporary advantage over them in 753 and 
imposed a tribute of three hundred horses, hut their final 
conquest was reserved for Charlemagne At this tune the 
Saxons did not form a single state under one ruler, but 
were divided into the four districts of Westphalia to the 
w'est of the Weser, Eastphalia chiefly to the east of that 
river, Engern or Angria along both banks, and Nordal- 
bingia in Holstein. The gaus were independent, each having 
an ealdorman of its own , and they only combined in time 
of war or other emergency to choose a herzog, or common 
leader The people were divided into the “ frilinge ” or 
“frone,” who possessed the land, the “liti” or “lazzi,” a 
semi-freed class, and the serfs, who had no rights The 
“edilmge” were the chiefs, hut had no political advantages 
over the “frilinge” Their religion was a simple type of 
northern heathenism. See Gebmant, vol x pp 4:73 and 
477 sg. 

In 772 Charlemagne, induced partly by a desire to 
protect his kingdom from the incursions of hostile neigh- 
bours and partly by a proselytizing spirit, began the sub- 
jugation of the Saxons The war, waged on both sides 
with the utmost ferocity, lasted in a series of campaigns 
with hut brief intervals for thirty-one years Eepeatedly 
conquered and baptized, the Saxons rose again and again in 
revolt as soon as Charlemagne withdrew his troops, threw 
off their forced allegiance to Christianity, and under 
various leaders, of whom Wittekind or Widukind is the 
most famous, struggled fiercely to regain their independ- 
ence. Charlemagne was too strong and his measures too 
relentless On one occasion he butchered 4500 captives 
in cold blood, as a revenge and a warning Wittekind 
surrendered and was baptized in 785 , and after what is 
called the Second Saxon War, which broke out m 792, 
resistance died away about 803, The Saxons were allowed 

^ Though the Saxons were not the first to effect the foundation of a 
Teutonic kingdom in England, they were the first to attempt it, and 
hence their name was applied (as it still is) hy the Celtic mhahitants 
of the Bntish islands to all Teutonic settlers. A similar general use 
of the name survives m Transylvania, where the German inhabitants 
are called “Saxons,” although only a small proportion of them trace 
I their descent from the Saxon hianch of the Teutomc family 
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a considerable amount of freedom by tbeir sagacious con- 
queror The first Capit-uln-t e Bajcomcum^ issued at Pader- 
born in 788, while very strict in maintaining Christianity 
and in x^^iMishing all xebellioiij confirmed a great number 
of Saxon customs and laws After 803 the laws were 
made milder, and no tribute except tithes was demanded. 
The ]ieople lived according to their former laws/ under 
grafs appointed by Charlemagne , various bishoprics were 
founded, of which Osnabruck (783), Verden (786), and 
Bremen (787) are the earliest , and tranqmlhty was still 
further secured by transplanting colonies of Saxons to other 
jiarts of the kingdom, and introducing Frankish colonies 
to take their place in Saxony The land now gradually 
became an integial portion of the kingdom of the Franks ^ 
Undei Louis the German, to whom Saxony had fallen at 
the treaty of Verdun in 843, it was harassed by the iiiioads 
of the Normans and Slavs on either side, and, in order to 
cope with these, herzogs or dukes were appointed about 
850 to keep the Saxon Mark, a nairow territory in 
Nordalbingia, on the west bank of the Elbe These 
herzogs, remembering their predecessoi s or their ancestors 
(Ludolf, the first duke of Saxony, is said to have been a 
descendant of Wittekind), rapidly extended their power 
beyond the mark over the rest of Saxony, and thus 
founded the powerful duchy of Saxony Otto the Illus- 
trious, who succeeded his brother Bruno as duke in 880, 
added Thuringia to the duchy, and attained such a pitch 
of power that he was offered the crown of Germany in 911. 
He refused the honour on the score of old age, but his son 
Henry the Fowler accepted it in 919, and founded the line 
of Saxon emperors which expired with Hem y II the Pious 
in 1024 Otto the Great, son of Henry I , bestowed the 
duchy of Saxony upon Hermann Billing or Billung, in 
whose family it remained till 1106 The power and in- 
fluence of Saxony during this period depended partly on 
the favour of the emperors, hut chiefly on the sagacity and 
energy of the successive dukes The Saxons were hostile 
to the Franconian emperors who succeeded the Saxon 
house, and in 1073 they rose in revolt against Henry IV 
They were at first successful, but m 1075, at the battle 
of Langensalza, they were defeated by the emperor The 
rebels were severely punished, though Otto of Nordheim, 
one of their leaders, was made administrator of the duchy 
Taking advantage of Henry IV ’s troubles with the pope, 
they again rebelled and espoused the cause of Budolf of 
Swabia , but in 1087, on the resignation of Hermann of 
Luxemburg, whom they had chosen kmg, they made peace 
once more with the empeior Magnus was the last duke 
of the Billing line The empeior Henry V now (1106) 
presented the lapsed duchy to Lothair, count of Sup^fiin- 
burg, who rapidly became the most poweiful prince in 
Germany, and in 1125 was placed on the imperial throne 
by the influence of the papial party. Two years after his 
elevation he assigned the duchy of Saxony to his jiower- 
ful son-in-law Henry the Prou4 vvho was already duke of 
Bavaria and had inherited the private jiossessions of the 
Billings in Saxony, in right of his mother, who was a 
daughter of Magnus Henry had aspired to be emperor 
in 1138, and his successful rival Conrad III, wishing to 
reduce his power, alleged that it was unlawful foi one 
prince to hold two duchies, and ordered him to resign 
Saxony. On his refusal, the emperor immediately de- 
claied both duchies to be forfeited. Henry died before 
the ensuing war was ended, and Conrad compromised 


^ The Lez Saxonum, 19 titles of winch have survived, was leduced 
to writing under Chailemagne See undei^SACio Law 

® The Hehand (Saviour), a religious poem ascnhed to an unknown 
Saxon poet of the 9th century, is often cited as a proof of the rapid 
Chiibtjamzation of the Saxons It is also almost the only relic of 
their dialect 


matters by appointing his opponent's young son, after- 
waids known as Henry the Lion, to the duchy of Saxony, 
compensating Albert the Bear, the former imperial candi- 
date, with the independence of the North Mark of Saxony, 
afterwaids called Biandenburg (see Prussia, vol xx p 2). 
In 1155 Henry received Bavaria from his cousin and per- 
sonal friend the empeior Frederick Barbarossa, and thus 
became second only to the emperor in power He added 
considerably to the extent of Saxony by conquest among 
the Wends, east of the Elbe, where the boundary had 
always been a fluctuating one But Henry was not only 
jjoweiful, he was also auogant, and incurred the jealousy 
of the other princes, so that, when he quarrelled with the 
empeior and his lands were declared forfeited in 1180, he 
had no allies to assist him in his resistance Westphalia, 
the principal pait of Saxony, went to the aichbishop of 
Cologne, the Saxon Palatinate to the landgrave of Thur- 
ingia, and othei portions to other princes A small district 
round Lauenburg, north of the Elbe, was assigned with 
the title of duke of Saxony to Bernhard of Ascania, son 
of Albert the Bear Henry was reduced to submission 
in 1181 , but his duchies could not be restoied, and he 
was forced to content himself with Brunswick and Lune- 
hurg The duchy of Saxony was never restoied in the 
old sense, in which it had been one of the four principal 
duchies of the empire, and embraced the teiritoiies now 
occupied by Westphalia, Oldenburg, Hanover, the Harz, 
and parts of Mecklenburg and Holstein The new 
cieation never rose to any importance Bernhard of 
Ascania (1181-1212), before his accession as duke of 
Saxony, had held Anhalt and Wittenbeig, to the south- 
east of Saxony, and sepaiated from it by the Mark of 
Brandenburg, and when his grandsons John and Albert II 
divided their inheritance in 1260 the latter placed his 
seat at Wittenbeig, and two tiny duchies arose — Saxe- 
Lauenburg and Saxe-Wittenberg. Saxe-Lauenhurg was 
now the only part of the great duchy which retained the 
name, while Saxe-Wittenbeig, the nucleus of the latei 
electoiate, transferred the name to entirely new soil 
Both duchies claimed the electoial privileges, including 
the office of grand marshal (Erzmarschall), which had 
belonged to the original duke of Saxony, but tho Golden 
Bull of 1356 confirmed the claims of Wittenbeig Eudolpli 
II (about 1370) is the first duke who formally styles 
himself elector {pi'i7iceps elector). The small electorate 
was made still smaller lu 1411 by the formation of 
Anhalt into a separate principality In 1422 the Ascanian 
line became extinct with Albert III , and in 1423 the 
emperor Sigismund conferred their lands and titles upon 
Frederick, margrave of Meissen, and landgrave of Thur- 
ingia, to whom he was deeply indebted both for money 
and assistance in the Hussite wars The new and more 
honourable stylo of elector of Saxony superseded Frede 
rick’s other titles, and the term Saxony gradually spiead 
over all his other possessions, which included the country 
now known under that name The early history of the 
electorate and kingdom of Saxony is thus the early history 
of the Mark of Meissen, the name of which now lingers 
only m a solitary town on the Elbe ^ 

® A diffeient and considerably later use of the name Saxony may he 
conveniently mentioned here, foi, though not based upon any political 
or ethnographical considerations, it is frequently refeired to in German 
histoiy When Maximilian (1493-1519) formed the ten great im- 
perial admimstiative cu’cles, that part of the empire to the east of the 
Wesei and north of the Erzgebirge was divided between the circles of 
Lower and TJppei Saxony The former, occupying the north-west of 
this teintory, included the Harz principalities, Magdehiiig, Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg, Biemen, and Holstem, the latter, besides Thuringia, 
the electoiate of Saxony and Brandenhuig, embraced the conquered 
Slavomc lands to the east and north, including Lusatia and Pome- 
lama The lands which still preaeive the name of Saxony are thus 
all within the limits of these circles 
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Among the mountains of Lusatia, in the south of the Saxon 
proiince of Bautzen, there exist to this day about 50,000 "Wends, 
possessing characteristics and speaking a language of their own 
These curious people are the relics of a vast Slaionic hoide which, 
appearing on the borders of the kingdom of the Heimnndnii or 
Thunngians about the 4th century, pressed into then terntoiies on 
the downfall of that kingdom m the 6th centurj', and settled 
themselves between the Spree and the Saale They were known 
as the Sorbs or Sorabi, and the country, which included the whole 
of the modern kingdom of Saxony, w'as called Sorabia "Wailike 
and persistent, their influence has never been obliterated, and, 
though conquered, their stock has neither been exterminated nor 
absorbed They were skilled in agriculture and cattle-breeding, 
and soon improved the fertile soil of their new settlements Some 
wrriters are disposed to recognize their influence m the strong bent 
to agricultural and industrial pursuits which has ever since 
characterized the inhabitants of this pait of Germany , and less 
doubtful traces have been left in the popular supeistitions and 
legends, and in the local names For more than a bundled years 
after their first collision with the Geiman kingdom the Sorbs 
repulsed all attacks, but in 928 Henry the Fowler, the fiist Saxon 
emperor, crossing the Elbe, devastated the land of the Dale- 
minzians, and built the strong castle of Misnia or Meissen, which 
theneeforw'ard formed the centre of a giadually increasing maik 
against the heathen For two hundred years the office of margra-v e 

of Meissen was not hereditary, but in 1123 Count Coniad of "Wettin 
obtained the succession foi his house, and founded a line of pmices 
whose descendants still occupy the thione It is said, though on 
very douhtM grounds, that Conrad was a scion of the family of the 
old Saxon hero "Wittekind In 1156, when Conrad abdicated, and 
set the pernicious example of dividing his lands among his sons, 
his possessions extended from the hTeisse and the Eizgebuge to the 
Harz and the Saale Duiing these two centuries the state of the 
country had but slowly impioved The Sorbs had been reduced 
to a condition of miserable serfdom, and the best land was in the 
hands of Fiankish peasants who had been atti acted by its fertility 
Agriculture was encouraged by the ecclesiastics, especially by Bishop 
Benno, who occupied the see of Meissen (founded an 961) about the 
time of the conquest of England by the Hermans In the leign of 
Otto the Bach (1157-1190) the first silver mines were discovered, and 
the famous mining town of Freiberg founded Trade also leceived 
its first encouragement , the great fairs of Leipsic weie protected , 
and roads were made and towns fortified with the pi educe of the 
mines Otto’s grandson, Henry the Illustrious (1221-1288), whose 
mother Jutta was a Thuiingian princess, reunited most of Conrad’s 
lands by inheiiting part of Thunngia (the rest went to the duke of 
Brabant) and the Pleissnerland, as tbe district on both banks of the 
upper course of the Pleisse was called He too lost the chance of 
foundmg a magnificent kingdom in the heart of Germany, by sub- 
dividing his territories, which stretched in a compact mass fiom 
the "Werra to the Oder and from the mountains of Bohemia to the 
Harz The consequences of this policy of subdivision, which was 
followed by his successors, were bitter family feuds and petty wars, 
seriously hampering the development of the country Frederick 
the Grave (1324-1347) was the last prmce of the house of "Wettin 
who was sole ruler of all the ancestral lands of his house The next 
powerful figuio is Fredeiick the Warlike, who became margrave in 
1381 Besides the Mark he possessed the Osterland, the teriitoiy 
to the north-west of the present kingdom, stretching from the Saale 
at Weissenfels to the Elbe at Torgau, and embiacing the plain of 
Leipsic Fiederick, in whose reign the univeisity of Leipsic was 
founded, had acquired his surname by his energetic support of 
Sigismund, especially in the Hussite wais As we have seen, that 
emperor’s desire to attach to himself so powerful an ally led him 
to bestow the vacant electoral duchy of Saxe-Wittenherg upon the 
margrave in 1423 Despite the troublous state of puhhe affairs, 
the internal piospeiity of the land had steadily advanced Most 
of the chief towns had by this time been founded — ^Leipsic, Erfurt, 
Zwickau, and Freiberg being the most conspicuous Chemnitz 
had begun its textile industry The condition of the peasants was 
still far below that of the burghers of the towns , naany of them 
were mere serfs The church retained the high pitch of power 
which it had early attained in Meissen, and religious institutions 
were numerous all over the most fertile districts. In spite ol fiesh 
discoveiies of silver, the pecuniary wants of the princes had to be 
occasionally supplied by contributions called “bedes” from the 
nobles and ecclesiastics, who were summoned from tune to time to 
meet in a kmd of diet 

Trederick’s new dignities as elector, combined with, bis 
personal qualities, now made him one of the most powerful 
princes in Germany , had the principle of primogeniture 
been estabhshed in the country as he left it, Saxony and 
not Brandenburg might have been the leading power in 
the empire to-day. He died in 1428, just in time to 
escape the grief of seeing his lands cruelly ravaged by 


the Hussites in 1429 and 1430. The division of territory 
between his two sons, Fiedenck the Mild (1428-1464) 
and WiUiam, once moie called foith destructive internecine 
wars (the ‘‘ Biuderkrieg”), in which the former for a time 
foigot his surname It was in 1456, duimg this war, 
that the knight Kunz von Kautungen carried into execu- 
tion his bold, though only momentarily successful, plan 
of stealing the two joung sons of the elector Frederick 
Ernest and Albert, the two princes m question, succeeded 
to their father’s possessions in 1464, and for twenty years 
ruled peacefully in common The land rapidly prospered 
during this respite from war Trade made great advances, 
encouraged by an improved coinage, which was one of the 
consequences of the silvei discoveries on the Schneeberg. 
Several of the powerful ecclesiastical principalities were at 
this time held by members of the Saxon electoral house, so 
that the external influence of the electorate corresponded 
to its internal prosperity Matters were not sufiered to 
continue thus The childless death of their uncle Wilham 
in 1482 bequeathed Thuringia to the two princes, and the 
younger Albert insisted upon a division of the common 
possessions. In August 1486 the Partition of Leipsic took 
place, which resulted m the foundation of two Saxon hues, 
the Ernestine and the Albertine The lauds were never 
again united Ernest divided the lands into two portions, 
and Albert chose Apart fiom the electoral duchy of 
Wittenberg, which necessaiily went to Ernest as the elder 
brothel, the lands were divided into Thunngia, half of the 
Osterland, and Haumburg and tbe Yoigtland on tbe one 
hand, and Meissen and the remaining parts of eastern 
Saxony on the other To Ernest’s deep chagrin, Albert 
chose Meissen, the old ancestial lands of the Wettms 
The former only survived his vexation a year 

The electorate remained at first with the Ernestine line 
Ernest was succeeded by his son Frederick the Wise 
(1486-1525), one of the most illustrious princes in 
German history Under his rule Saxony was perhaps the 
most influential member of the German empire , and on 
the death of Maximihan the imperial crown itself was 
offered to him, but he vindicated his character by refus- 
ing it. In this reign Saxony became the cradle of the 
Reformation The elector’s wise tolerance and subsequent 
protection and hearty support of Luther are well known 
to every reader He is said to have remained unmamed 
out of love to his bi other John, who succeeded him He 
died during the horrors of the Peasants’ War John 
(1526-1532) was an even more enthusiastic favourer of 
the Beformed doctrines, and shared the leadership of the 
Schmalkald League with Philip of Hesse His son, John 
Frederick the Magnanimous (1532-1547), might with 
equal propriety have been surnamed the Unfortunate. 
He took part in the Schmalkald War, but in 1547 was 
captured at Mublberg by the emperor Charles V., and 
forced to sign the capitulation of Wittenberg This deed 
transferred the electorate and nearly aU the Saxon lands to 
the Albertine line, whose astute representative had taken 
the imperial side Only a few scattered territories in 
Thunngia were reserved for John Frederick’s sons, and on 
these were afterwards founded the Ernestine duchies of 
Weimar, Gotha, &:c For the second time in the history 
of the Saxon electorate, the younger line on a division 
ultimately secured the highest dignity, for the Wittenberg 
line had been junior to tbe Lauenberg line Tbe Albert- 
ine line IS now tbe royal line of Saxony. 

The Albertine Maurice became elector after the capitula- 
tion of Wittenberg He was tbe grandson of tbe founder of 
his house, and had been preceded on the throne of Meissen 
by his nncle George (1600-1639) and by his father Henry 
(1639-1541) George was a zealous Roman Cathohc, 
and had vainly endeavoured to stem the Reformation m 
XXL — 45 
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kis dominiOE& , Henry was an equally devoted Protestant 
Maurice (1541-1553) was also a Protebtant, but he was 
too abtute to peimit hib religion to blind him to his 
political mterestb His luling motive seems to have been 
ambition to increase his peibonal power and the consequence 
of his country He refused to join the Schnialkald League 
with the other Protestant princes, and made a seciet tieaty 
with the emperoi instead By invading the Einestine 
lands m John Frederick’s absence during the Schmalkald 
War, he forced that prince to return hastily fiom the 
Danube, and thus weakened the army opposed to the 
emperoi Though he was compelled to retreat before his 
indiguant and surprised kinsman, his fidehty to the 
empeiorwas rewarded, as we have seen, at the capitulation 
of Wittenberg Ail the lands torn from the Ernestines 
were not, however, assigned to Maurice , he was forced to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Bohemia over the Yoigtland 
and the Silesian duchy of Sagan, and to renounce his 
own superioiity over the Eeuss dominions The Ptomaii 
Catholic prelates were moreover reinstated in the three 
great bishoprics of Meissen, Merseburg, and Naumburg- 
Zeitz Eecognizing as a Protestant sovereign that the 
best alliance for securing his new possessions was not 
wnth the Eoman Catholic emperoi but with the other Pro- 
testant princes, Maurice now began to withdraw fioin the 
former and to conciliate the latter In 1552, suddenly 
marching against the emperor at Innsbruck, he extorted 
from him the peace of Passau, which accorded lehgious 
freedom throughout Germany Thus, at the close of his 
life (he died of a wound m battle in 1553), Maurice 
came to be regarded as the champion of German national 
and religious freedom Amid the distractions of outward 
affairs, Maurice had not neglected the internal interests of 
Saxony To the already conspicuous educational advant- 
ages in the country he added the three grammar schools 
(Purstenschulen) atPfoita, Gumma, and Meissen, and for 
administrative puiposes, especially for the collection of 
the taxes which had now become practically annual, he 
divided the country into the four “ circles ” of the 
Electorate, Thuringia, Leipsic, and Meissen In 1542 the 
first coal mine was opened. Over two hundred convents 
were suppressed in Saxony, Leipsic, Wittenberg, Jena, and 
Erfurt had each a university, books began to increase, 
and the Saxon dialect became the ruling dialect of German 
in viitue of Luther’s translation of the Bible. Augustus 
I (1553-1586), brother of Maurice, was one of the best 
domestic rulers that Saxony ever had. He increased 
the area of the country by the “ circles ” of Heustadt 
and the Yoigtland, and by parts of Henneberg and 
the silver-yielding Mansfeld, and he devoted his long 
reign to the development of its resources. He visited all 
parts of the country himself, and personally encouraged 
agnculture, he introduced a moie economical mode of 
mming and smelting silver , he favoured the importation 
of finer breeds of sheep and cattle , and he brought foreign 
weavers from abroad to teach the Saxons Hndei him 
lace-making began on the Erzgebirge, and cloth-making 
flourished at Zwickau He was the first to fortify the 
Konigstem, the one fortress in modern Saxony, and he 
built other castles. With all his virtues, however, 
Augustus was an intolerant Lutheran, and used very severe 
means to exterminate the Calvinists , m his electorate 
he 18 said to have expelled one hundred and eleven 
Calvinist preachers in a single month. Under his son 
Chiistian I (1586-1591) the chief power was wielded 
by the chancellor Crell, who strongly favoured Calvinism, 
but, when Christian II (1591-1611) came to the throne a 
mere child, Crell was sacrificed to the Lutheran nobles. 
The duke of Weimar was made regent, and continued the 
persecution of crypto-Calvinism, in spite of the breach with 
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the Eefoimed imperial diet which this course involved 
Christian II was succeeded by his brother J ohn George I 
(1611-1656), under whom the country was devastated by 
the Thirty Years’ War John George w^as an amiable but 
weak prince, totally unfitted to diiect the fortunes of a 
nation in time of danger He refused the proffered crown 
of Bohemia, and, when the Bohemian Protestants elected a 
Calvinist prince, he assisted the emperor against them 
with men and money The Eestitution Edict, however, in 
1629, opened his eyes to the emperor’s projects, and he 
joined Gustavus AdoljDhus Saxony now became the 
theatre of wai The first battle on Saxon soil was fought 
in 1631 at Breitenfeld, where the bravery of the Swedes 
made up for the flight of the Saxons Wallenstein 
entered Saxony in 1632, and his lieutenants Hoik and 
GaUas plundered, burned, and murdered through the 
length and breadth of the land After the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus at the battle of Lutzen, not far 
from Leipsic, in 1632, the elector, who was at heart an 
impeiialist, detached himself from the Swedish alhance, 
and in 1635 concluded the peace of Prague with the 
emperor. By tius peace he was confirmed in the 
possession of Upper and Lower Lusatia, a district of 180 
square miles and half a million inhabitants, which had 
already been pledged to him as a reward for his services 
against the Bohemians Lusatia had once belonged to 
Couiad of Meissen, whose descendants, however, had lost 
it to Brandenburg at the beginning of the 14t]i century 
Saxony had now to suffer from the Swedes a repetition of 
the devastations of Wallenstein Ho other country in 
Geimany was so teriibly scourged by this teriible war 
Immense tracts were lendered absolutely desolate, and 
whole villages vanished from the map , the people were 
tortured to reveal their treasures, or from wanton brutal- 
ity , famine was followed by plague , civilization was 
thrown back and barbarism revived. In eight years the 
population sank from thiee to one and a half millions. 
When the war was at length ended by the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648, Saxony found that its influence had 
begun to decline in Germany Its alliance with the 
Catholic paity deprived it of its place at the head of 
the Piotestant German states, which was now taken by 
Brandenburg John George’s will made the decline of 
the electorate even more inevitable by detaching from it 
the three subsidiary duchies of Saxe-Weissenfels, Saxe- 
Merseburg, and Saxe-Zeitz in favour of his younger sons. 
By 1746, however, these lines were all extinct, and their 
possessions had returned to the main line, Saxe- 
Neu&tadt was a short-lived branch from Saxe-Zeitz, extinct 
in 1714, The next three electors, who each bore the name 
of John George, had uneventful reigns. The first made 
some efforts to heal the wounds of his country ; the second 
wasted the lives of his people in foreign wars against the 
Turks , aud the third was the last Protestant elector of 
Saxony John George lY, was succeeded by his brother 
Frederick Augustus I,, or Augustus the Strong (1694- 
1733) This prince was elected king of Poland as 
Augustus II. iu 1697, but any weight which the royal title 
might have given him in the empire was more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that he, though the ruler of an 
almost exclusively Protestant electorate, became a Eoman 
Catholic in order to qualify for the new dignity. The 
connexion with Poland was disastrous for Saxony. In 
order to defray the expenses of his wars with Charles XII , 
which resulted from his Polish policy, Augustus pawned 
and sold large districts of Saxon territory, while he drained 
the electorate of both men and money. For a year before 
the peace of Altranstadt in 1706, when Augustus gave up 
the crown of Poland, Saxony was occupied by a Swedish 
army, which had to be supported at an expense of twenty- 
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three million thaleis The "viais and extraiagance of the ' 
elector-king, Y’ho regained the Poli&h cro\ra in 1709, are ' 
said to have cost Saxony a hundred million thalera Fiom i 
this reign dates the privy conned (Geheimes KalDinct), 
which lasted tdl 1S30 The caste piivileges of the estates 
(Stande) were increased by Augustus, a fact which tended 
to alienate them more from the people, and so to decrease 
their power. Bottger made his famous discovery in 1710, 
and the manufacture of poicelain was begun at Meissen, 
and in this reign the Moravian Biethren made their 
settlement at Herrnhut (1722) Frederick Augustus II 
(1733-1763), who succeeded his father in the electorate, 
and was afterwards elected to the throne of Poland as 
Augustus m , was an indolent prince, wholly under the 
influence of Graf von Brnhl Bruhl was an incompetent 
statesman and an extravagant financier, who yet contrived 
to amass large sums for his private purse Under his ill- 
omened auspices Saxony sided with Prussia in the First 
Silesian War, and with Austria in the other two It 
gained nothing in the first, lost much in the second, and 
in the third, the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), again 
became the scene of war and sufiered renewed miseries 
The country was deserted by its king and his minister, who 
retired to Poland By the end of the W'ar it had lost 
90,000 men and a bundled million thalers, its coinage 
was debased and its trade ruined , and the whole country 
was in a state of frantic disorder. The elector died seven 
months after his return from Poland ; Bruhl died twenty- 
three days later The elector’s son and successor, Frederick 
Christian, survived his father only two months, leaving 
a son, Frederick Augustus III (1763-1827), a boy of 
thirteen. Prince Xaver, the elector’s uncle, was appointed 
guardian, and he set himself to the sorely-needed work of 
healing the wounds of the country The foundation of 
the famous school of mining at Freiberg, and the improve- 
ment of the Saxon breed of sheep by the importation of 
merino sheep from Spam, were due to his care Frederick 
assumed the government in 1768, and m his long and 
eventful reign, which saw the electorate elevated to the 
dignity of a kingdom, though deprived of more than half 
its area, he won the surname of the Just As he was the 
first king of Saxony, he is usually styled Fiederick 
Augustus I. The first ten years of his active reign passed 
in peace and quiet , agriculture, manufactures, and 
industries were fostered, economical reforms instituted, 
and the heavy public debt of forty million thalers was 
steadily reduced. lu 1770 torture was abolished. When 
the Bavarian succession fell open in 1777, Frederick 
Augustus joined Prussia in protesting against the absorp- 
tion of Bavaria by the Austrian emperor, and Saxon troops 
took part in the bloodless “potato-war.” The electoi 
commuted his claims in right of his mother, the Bavarian 
princess Maria Antonia, for six million florins, which he 
spent chiefly m redeeming Saxon territory that had been 
pawned to other German states When Saxony joined the 
Furstenbund m 1785, it had an area of 15,185 square 
miles and a population of nearly 2,000,000, hut its various 
parts had not yet been combined into a homogeneous 
whole, for the two Lusatias, Querfurt, Henneberg, and the 
ecclesiastical foundations of Naumburg and Merseburg 
had each a separate diet and government, independent of 
ihe diet of the electorate proper. In 1791 Frederick 
dechned the crown of Poland, although it was now offered 
as hereditary even in the female line He remembered 
how unfortunate for Saxony ther former Polish connexion 
had been, and he mistrusted the attitude of Russia towards 
the proffered kingdom. Next year saw the beginning 
of the great struggle between France and Germany 
Frederick’s conduct throughout was perhaps more 
pusdlanimous than self-seeking, but it entailed its own 
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puni-shment His fiist policy was one of selfish abstention, 
and fiom 1793 until 1796, when he concluded a definite 
treaty of neutrality with Fiance, he limited liis contiibiition 
to the wai to the baie contingent due from him as a prince 
of the empire Wien war broke out in 1806 against 
Napoleon, 22,000 Saxon troops shared the defeat of the 
Prussians at Jena, but tbe elector immediately afterwards 
snatched at Napoleon’s offei of neutrality, and abandoned 
his foimer ally At the peace of Posen (11th December 
1806) Frederick entered the Confederation of the Rhine, 
assuming the title of king of Saxony, and promising a 
contingent of 20,000 men to Napoleon. 

No change followed in the internal affairs of the new 
kingdom, except that Roman Catholics were admitted to 
equal privileges with Piotestants Its foreign policy was 
dictated by the will of Napoleon, of whose irresistibility 
the king was too easily convinced In 1807 his sub- 
mission was rewarded with the duchy of Warsaw and the 
district of Cottbus, though he had to surrender some of 
his former territory to the new kingdom of Westphalia 
The king of Saxony’s faith in Napoleon was momentarily 
shaken by the disasters of the Russian campaign, in which 
21,000 Saxon troops had shared, and in 1813 he began to 
lean towards an alliance with Austria Napoleon’s victory 
at Lutzen (May 2, 1813), however, suddenly restored aU his 
awe for that great general, and the Saxon king and the 
Saxon army were once more at the disposal of the French 
After the battle of Bautzen, Napoleon’s headquarters 
weie successively at Dresden and Leipsic During the 
decisive battle at the latter town in October 1813, the 
popular Saxon feeling was displayed by the desertion of 
the Saxon troops to the side of the allies Frederick 
was taken prisoner in Leipsic, and the government of his 
kingdom was assumed for a year by the Russians, who 
promptly turned its resources against its late French ally 
Saxony was now regarded as a conquered country. N othing 
but Austria’s vehement desire to keep a powerful neighbour 
at a distance from her boundaries, preserved it from being 
completely annexed by the Prussians, who had succeeded 
the Russians in the government As it was, the congress 
ofYienna assigned the northern portion, consisting of 7800 
square miles, with 864,404 inhabitants to Prussia, leaving 
5790 square miles, with a population of 1,182,744 to 
Frederick, who was permitted to retain his royal title 
He was foiced to acquiesce in the dismemberment of his 
kingdom, and to console himself with the reflexion that his 
share, though the smaller half, was richer, more populous, 
and more beautiful than the other 

Fiom the paitition in 1815 to the war of 1866 the history of 
Saxony is mainly a narrative of the slow OTOwth of constitutionalism 
and popular liberty within its limits Its influence on the general 
history of Euiope ceased when the old German empire was dis- 
solved In the new empire it is too completely overshadowed hy 
Prussia to have any objective importance by itself Piedenok 
lived twelve yeais after the division of his kingdom The com- 
meicial and mdustiial interests of the couutiy continued to be 
fostered, but only a few of tbe most unavoidable political reforms 
weie granted The fact that some of these had not been granted 
befoie IS more significant than that they were granted now 
Religions equality was extended to the Refoimed Church m 1818, 
and the separate diet of Upper Lusatia abolished Frederick 
Augustus was succeeded by Ins septuagenarian brother Antony 
(1827-1836), to the gi eat disappointment of the people, who had 
expected a more libeial eia under Prince Frederick Augnstu?, the 
king’s nephew Antony announced his intention of following the 
lines laid down hyhis piedecessor He accorded at fiist only a 
few trifling reforms, which were far from removing the popular 
discontent, while he retained the unpopular minister Emsiedel and 
continued the encouragement of the Roman Catholics The old 
feudal arrangement of the diet, with its m convenient divisions, 
was retained, and the privy council continued to he the depository 
of power An active opposition began to make itself evident in the 
diet and m the press, and in 1830 riots m Leipsic and Dresden 
impressed the king with the necessity of concession Emsiedel was 
cashiered. Prince Frederick Augustus assumed as co-regeut, and a 
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constitution promised Aftei consultation mth the diet the lang 
promulgated, a new constitution oil September i, 1831, which is the 
basis ot the present government An olfei fiom Metteinieh of 
Austrian arms to lepress the discontent by force had been refused 
The feudal estates were replaced by two chambers, largely elective, 
and the privy council by a responsible ministry of six departments 
Bernhard von Lindenau was the head of the first responsible 
cabinet, and the first constitutional assembly sat from January 27, 
1333, till October 30, 1834 ^Vhile Saxony’s political liberty 
was thus enlarged, its commerce and credit were stimulated by the 
construction of railways Antony had died m 1836, and Fredeiick 
Augustus II (1836-1854) became sole king Growing interest m 
politics produced dissatisfaction with the compromise of 1831, and 
the liberal opposition grew in numbers and influence The burn- 
ing questions were the piihlicity of legal proceedings and the 
freedom of the press , and on these tlie Government sustained its 
first crashing defeat in the lower or second chamber m 1842 
Lindenau resigned m 1843 Religious considerations as to the 
recognition of the German Catholics and a new constitution for the 
Protestant Church began to mingle ivith purely political questions, 
and Pnnce John, as the supposed head of the Jesuit party, was 
insulted at a review of the communal guards at Leipsic in 1845. 
The mihtary laslily interfered, and several innocent spectators 
were shot The bitterness which this oeeiirience provoked was 
intensified hy a political reaction which was initiated about the 
same time under Yon Eonneritz \Yained by the sympathy 
excited m Saxony by the i evolutionary events at Pans xn 1848, 
the king dismissed liis leactionary ministry, and a liberal cabinet 
took its place m Maich 1843 The disputed points weie now 
conceded to the countiy The privileges of the nobles weie 
curtailed , the administration of justice was put on a hotter foot- 
ing , the pi ess was unshackled , publicity in legal proceedings was 

S anted , trial hy juiy was intiodiiced foi some special cases , and 
e German Catholics were lecoguized The feudal character of 
the first chamber was abolished, and its members made mainly 
elective from among the highest tax-payers, while an almost 
universal suffrage was intiodueed for the second chambei The 
fiist demand of the overwhelmingly demociatic diet leturned under 
this lefoun bill was that the king should accept the Prankfoit 
constitution Piederick, alleging the danger of acting without the 
conouirence of Pi ussia, lefused, and dissolved the diet A public 
demonstration at Dresden in favour of the Frankfort constitution 
was prohibited as illegal on May 2, 1849 This at once awoke the 
popular fiiiy The mob seized the town and barricaded the streets , 
Dresden xras almost destitute of troops , and the king fled to the 
Konigstein The rebels then proceeded to appoint a piovisional 
Goveiinnent, consisting of Tzsohiinei, Heubnei, and Todt, though 
the tine leader of the insuiiection was the Russian Bakunin 
Meanwhile Pmssian troops had ai lived to aid the Govei ament, and 
after two days’ fierce street fighting the using was quelled The 
bond with Piussia now became elosei, and Fredeiick entered with 
Prussia and Hanover into the temporal y “alliance of the three 
kings ” He was not sincere, however, m desiring to exclude Austria, 
and in 18 50 accepted the invitation of that power to send deputies to 
Frankfort The first chamber immediately protested against this 
step, and refused to consider the question of a pressing loan The 
king retoited by dissolving the diet and summoning the old 
estates abohshed m 1848 When a quorum, with some difficulty, 
was obtained, another period of retrograde legislation set in The 
constitution of the chambers has never been restored to the basis 
of 1848. The king himself was earned away with the reactionary 
ouirent, and the people remained for the time indiffeient Von 
Beust became mmister for both home and foreign affairs in 1852, 
and under his guidance the policy of Saxony became more and 
more hostile to Prussia and friendly to Austna Saxony was not, 
however, able to withdraw from the customs union, which indeed 
conferred the very highest benefit on its trade and manofiictures 
The sudden death of the king, by a fall from his carnage in 
Tyrol, left the throne to lus brother John (1854-1873), a learned 
and accomplished prince, whose name is known in Geiman 
literature as a translator and annotatox of Dante His brother’s 
ministers kept their poitf olios, hut then views giadually be- 
came somewhat hbeialized with the spiut of the times Beust, 
however, still retained his fedeialistic and philo-Austiian views 
When war was declared between Prussia and Austna in 1866, 
Saxony declined the former’s offer of neutrality, and, when a 
Prussian force crossed the bolder, the Saxon army under the king 
and the ciown prince joined the Austnans in Bohemia The 
eiitiie kingdom, with the solitary exception of the Konigstein, was 
occupied by the Prussians On the conclusion of peace Saxony 
lost no territory, but had to pay a war indemnity of ten milhon 
thaleis, and was compelled to enter the Horth-German Confedera- 
tion Its aimy and its postal and telegraph system weie placed 
under the control of Prussia, and its representation at foreign 
courts was entrusted to the Prussian embassies. Beust was forced 
to resign , and liberal measures m both church and state were 
actively earned through John was succeeded in 1873 by hia 
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elder son Albeit (born 1828), who had won distinction as a general 
in the wais of 1866 and 1870 Under this prince the general 
course ot politics has presented nothing of special importance, 
except peihaps the steady spread of the doctiines ot social 
democracy, which has flour ished especially in Saxony As a 
loyal member of the new German empire, Saxony has gradually 
transferred its sympathies from its old ally Austria to its new 
leader Prussia In 1877 Leipsic was chosen as the seat of the 
supreme court of law for the empire 

The political history of the parts of Saxony left hy the capitula- 
tion of Wittenberg to the Einestine line, which occupy the legion 
now geneially styled Thuringia (Thuiingen), is mainly a lecital 
of partitions, reunions, redivisions, and fresh combinations of 
tenitory among the various sons of the successive dukes The 
principle of primogeniture was not introduced until the end of the 
17th century, so that the Protestant Saxon dynasty, instead of 
building up a single compact kingdom for itself, has split into 
foul petty duchies, of no political influence whatever In 1547 
the ex-elector John Frederick the Magnanimous was allowed to 
retain Weimar, Jena, Eisenach, Gotha, Heuneberg, and Saalfeld. 
Altenhuig and a few other districts were added to the Ernestine 
possessions by the tieaty of Maumburg in 1654, and other addi- 
tions were made from other sources John Frederick, who had 
retained and tiansmitted to his descendants the title of duke 
of Saxony, forbade his sons to divide then inheritance , hut his 
wishes were lespeeted only until after the death of his oldest son 
in 1665 The two survivors then founded separate jurisdictions at 
Weimai and Cobiug, though arrangements were made to exchange 
teiiitoiies eveiy tliiee years In 1596 Saxe-Coburg gave off the 
branch Saxo-Eisenach , and in 1603 Saxe-Weimar gave off Saxe- 
Altenburg, the elder Weimar line ending and the younger begin- 
ning with the latter date By 1638 Weimai had absoibed both 
Cobuig and Eisenach , Altenhurg remained till 1672 John, duke 
of Saxe- Weimar, who died in 1605, is regarded as the common 
ancestor of the present Ernestine lines In 16 40 his three surviving 
sons ruled the duchies of Weimar, Eisenach, and Gotha Eisenach 
fell in in 1644 and Altenhuig in 1672, thus leaving the dukes of 
Saxe- Weimai and Saxe- Gotha to become the ancestors of the 
modern rulmg houses Saxe- Weimar was still repeatedly divided , 
in 1668 a Saxe-Maiksuhl appears, and about 1672 a Saxe-Jena and 
a new Saxe-Eisenacli All these, liowevei, were extinct hy 1741, 
and their possessions returned to the mam line winch had adopted 
the principle of pnmogenituie m 1719 The present grand-duchy 
of Saxe-Weimab-Eisenach is separately noticed 

Saxe-Gotha was even moie subdivided ^ and the climax was 
leached about 1680, ivlien Gotha, Coburg, Memingen, Romluld, 
Eisenberg, Hildhnighauseii, and Saalfeld were each the capital of 
a duchy By the beginning of 1826 only the first thiee of these 
and Hildbuighausen romamed, the lands of the others having 
been divided after much quariellmg In that year the Gotha line 
expired, andageueial ledistribution. of the lands of the “Hexus 
Gotlianiis,” as this group of duchies was called, was arranged on 
12th November 1826 The duke of Hildburghausen gave up his 
lands entirely for Altenhurg and became duke of Saxe-Altekbubg , 
the dulce of Goburg exchanged Saalfeld for Gotha and became duke 
of Saxe-Cobtjbg-Gotha , and the duke of Saxe-Meihingek 
received Hildburghausen, Saalfeld, and some other territories, and 
added Hildburghausen to hia title. These duchies are separately 
noticed See also Thubingia 

GeOGEAPHY ABB SrATXS'ilOS 

The kingdom of Saxony, the histoiy of which has been traced 
above, is tiro third constituent of the German eminre in point of 
population, and the fifth m point of area With the exception 
of the two small exclaves of Ziegelhein m Saxe-Altenbnig and 
Leihschwitz on the holders of Reuss, Saxe-Woimai, and Saxe- 
Altenbuig, it forma a compact whole of a tiiangiilar shape, 
its base extending from noith-east to south-west, and its apex 
pointing north-west It lies between 60° 10' and 51° 29' N lat 
and between 11° 53' and 15° 4' E long The total aiea is 5789 
square miles (about half the size of Belgium), oi 2 7 per cent of 
the entile empuo , its gieatest length is 130 miles, and its greatest 
breadth 93 miles Its frontiers have a circuit of 760 miles On 
the south it is bounded by Bohemia, on the west by Bavaria and 
the Thnrmgian states, and on the remaining sides hy Prussia. 
Except oil the south, where the Erzgebirge forms at once the limit 
of the kingdom and of the empire, the boundaries aie entirely 
olitical Foi admmistiative purposes the kingdom of Saxony is 
iTided into the four districts of Bautzen in the south-east, Dresden 
in the north-east, Leipsic in the noith-west, and Zwickau in the 
south-west 

Physical Features — Saxony belongs almost entirely to the central 
mountain legion of Germany, only the districts along the north 
border and around Leipsic descending into the great North- 
Euxopean plain. The aveiage elevation of the country is not, 
however, great; and it is more properly described as hilly than as 
mountainous. The ordinary estimates return one-fifth of the area as 
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plain, two-fifths as hill coiintiy, ami two fifths as mountain land 
The slope is verj regulailyliom south-eastto noith-west, in the direc- 
tion of the shortei axis Tlie chief mountain lange is the Erzgebiige, 
stretching for 90 miles along the south honki, and leaching m the 
Fichtelbergs (3979 feet and 3953 feet) the highest elciation in the 
hingdom The west and south-west half of Saxony is moie or less 
occupied by the lamifications and subsidiaiy groups of this range, 
one of which is knowm fioni its positiori as the Cential Saxon 
chain, and another lower group still faitlier iioith as the Oschatz 
group The south-east angle of Saxony is occupied by the moun- 
tains of Uppei Liisatia (highest summit 2600 feet), ivhich form the 
link between the Erzgebiige and Rieseugebirge in the gieatSndetic 
chain North-west from this group, and along both banks of the 
Elbe, whicb divides it Irom the Erzgebiige, extends the pictmesque 
mountain legion known as the Saxon Switzerland The action of 
water and ice upon the soft sandstone of which the hills here aie 
chiefly composed has produced lemaikable formations of deep gorges 
and isolated fantastic peaks, which, however, though both beautiful 
and interesting, by no means lecall the characteristics of Swiss 
scenery The highest summit attains a height of 1830 feet , but 
the more interesting peaks, as the Lilienstein, Konigstem, and the 
Bastei, are lower With the tiiflmg exception of the south-east of 
Bautzen, which sends its waters by the Neisse to the Oder, Saxony 
lies w’holly in the basin of the Elbe, which has a navigable couise 
of 72 miles from south-east to north-west through the kingdom 
Comparatively few of the numerous smaller streams of Saxony flow 
directly to the Elbe, and the larger tributaries only join it beyond 
the Saxon borders The Mulde, foimed of twm branches, is the 
second river of Saxony, others are the Black Elstei, the White 
Elster, the Pleisse, and the Spree There are no lakes of any size, 
but mineial spnngs are very abundant The best known is at Bad 
Elster in the Voigtland 

Ghmate — The climate of Saxony is generally healthy It is 
mildest in the valleys of the Elbe, Muldo, and Pleisse, and severest 
in the Eizgebirge, where the district near Johanngeorgenstadt is 
known as Saxon Siberia The average temperature, like that of 
central Germany as a whole, varies from 48° to 50° Eahr , in the 
Elbe valley the mean in summer is fiom 62° to 64°, and in winter 
about 30°, in the Erzgebirge the mean temperature in summei is 
fiom 55° to 57“, and in winter 23° or 24° The Erzgebirge is also 
the rainiest district, 27-^ to 83^ inches falling per annum , the 
amount decreases as we pioceed northwards, and Leipsic with an 
annual fall of to 21^ inches enjoys the driest climate 

Soil — Saxony is one of the most fertile parts of Germany, and 
in regard to the productive occupation of its soil it stands among 
the most advanced nations of the world. Only 1 per cent , of the 
total area is waste or unused According to the returns for 1883, 
65 7 per cent of the area is under agriculture, 11 7 in pasture and 
meadow, 27 4 under forest, and 4 2 occupied by buildings, roads, 
and water The lowest lands are the most productive, and 
fertility diminishes as we ascend towards the south, until on the 
bleak crest of the Erzgebirge cultivation ceases altogether Saxon 
agriculture, though dating its origin fiom the Wends, has received 
Its full development only in the present century Long fettered 
by antiquated customs, the land was subdivided mto small parcels 
and subjected to vexatious rights But m 1834 a law was passed 
piovidmg foi the union of the scattered lands belonging to each 
proprietor, and that may be considered the dawn of modem Saxon 
agnciilture, which has now reached a very high pitch of excellence 
It has been fostered both publicly and privately, and a special 
ofiicial secretary assists the minister of the interior in attending to 
this branch of national prosperity In 1883 the agricultural lands 
in Saxony were divided among 192,000 farmers or propiietors, of 
whom only 758 held 250 acres and upwards, 28,200 between 25 
and 250 acres, and the rest less than 25 acres. The small pio- 
pnetors held 28 7 per cent of the total area, the middle class 
67 2, and the large owners 14 1 The richest gram districts aie 
near Meissen, Gumma, Bautzen, Dobeln, and Pima The chief 
crop is rye, but oats are hardly second to it "Wheat and barley 
are grown in considerably less quantity "Very large quantities of 
potatoes are grown, especially in the Voigtland Beet is chiefly 
grown as feeding stuff for cattle, and not for sugar. Elax (8270 
acres in 1883) is grown in the Erzgebirge and Liisatian mountains, 
where the manufacture of linen was at one time a flourishing 
domestic industry. Saxony owes its unusual wealth m fruit to 
the care of the paternal elector Augustus (1553-1586), who is said 
never to have stirred abroad without fruit seeds for distnbution 
among the peasants and farmeis. Enormous quantities of 
cherries, plums, and apples are annually borne by the trees round 
Leipsic, Dresden, and Colditz The cultivation of the vine in 
Saxony is lespectahle for its antiqmty, though the yield is msig- 
nificant Wine is said to have been grown here m the 11th 
century, the Saxon vineyards, chiefly on the hanks of the Elbe 
near Meissen and Diesden, occupied 2615 acres in 1883 

Jjim Stock — ^According to returns made foi 1883 Saxony con- 
tamed 126,886 horses, 651,329 cattle, 149,037 sheep, 355,550 pigs, 
and 116,647 goats The breedmg of horses is earned on to a very 
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limited extent m Saxonj, more than imie-tLnths of the horses 
required being impoitcd Cattle-icaiing, which has been an 
industry smee the advent of the Wends in the 6tli century, has 
attained very consideialile importance on the extensive pastures of 
the Eizgehiige and in the Voigtland Sheep-faiming has consider- 
ably declined within the last few decades, as m most parts of 
noithem Geimany While othei classes of domestic animals have 
letained very much the same pioportion to the niimbei of the 
human population, sheep have decreased fiom one to eieiy six 
inhabitants in 1861 to one to eveiy twenty in 1883 In 1765 the 
legent Prmee Xaver imported 300 merino sheep fiom Spain, and 
so impioved the native breed by this new strain that Saxon sheep 
were eagerly imported by foreign nations to improve then flocks, 
and “Saxon electoial wool” became one of tlie best brands m the 
maiket The high level was not long maintained, flock-masters 
began to pay more attention to quantity than to quality of wnol, 
and the Saxon wool has accordingly deteriorated In 1868 no 
less than 1,166,130 lbs of wool were offered for sale in the 
wool markets of Saxony, of which Leipsic and Dresden are the 
chief, in 1884 only 276,843 lbs were offeied Swine furnish 
a veiy large proportion of the flesh-diet of the people Geese 
abound particularly round Leipsic and in Upper Lnsatia, poultry 
about Bautzen Bee-keeping flouiishes on the heaths on the right 
hank of the Elbe , in 1883 there were 53,756 hee-hives in Saxony, 
Game is not now very abundant, hares and partridges are shot m 
the plains to the noith-west 

Forests — ^The forests of Saxony are extensive, and have long 
been well cared foi both by Government and by private proprietors 
The famous school of forestiy at Tharandt was founded in 1811 
The Voigtland is the most densely wooded portion of the kingdom, 
and next comes the Eizgehiige About 8,379,200 acres, or 85 per 
cent of the whole foiest land, were planted with coniferous trees , 
and about 1,439,700 acres or 15 per cent with deciduous trees, 
among which beeches and birches are the commonest About 30 
per cent of the total belongs to Government 

Minerals — The mineral wealth ot Saxony is veiy considerable , 
and its mines aie among the oldest in Germany Silver was raised 
in the 12th century, and argentiferous lead is still the most 
X'aluable ore mined , tin, iron, and cobalt rank next , and coal 
is one of the chief exports Copper, zinc, and bismuth are also 
woiked Saxon mmes now produce about 6 per cent, of the gross 
quantity, and about 8 pei cent of the aggregate value of metals 
raised in Geimany. The countiy is divided into four mining 
districts — ^Freiberg, where silver and lead are the chief products , 
Altenberg, wheie tin is mainly raised; Sehneeberg, yielding 
cobalt, nickel, and ironstone , and Johanngeoigenstadt, with 
ironstone and silver mines There are in ml 236 mines, but 
in 1883 only 150 of these were in operation, emplojmg 8615 
hands. In 1870 258 mines employed 9132 hands. The total value 
of metal laised in Saxony in 1883 was £288,200 , in 1870 it was 
£314,916 Coal is found piincipaUy in two fields, — one near 
Zwickau, and the other in the circle of Dresden Brown coal or 
lignite IS found chiefly in the north and north-west, but not in 
sufidciently laige quantities to be exported The number of coal- 
mines IS steaculy deei easing, though the numbers of miners and 
the gross produce aie both on the increase The following table 
shows the output in tons since the years named — 



Mines 

Hands 

Coal 

Lignite 

Anthracite 

Value 

1870 

242 

16,811 

2,608,705 

506,687 

346 

£1,083,625 

1880 

189 

19,625 

3,622,007 

590,119 

345 

1,363,780 

1883 

166 

20,136 

4,088,484 

648,044 

280 

1,510,863 


Peat IS especially abundant on the Erzgebirge Immense quantities 
of bricks are made all over the country Excellent sandstone for 
biulding IS found on the hills of the Elbe , in 1883 266 quarries 
employed 1348 hands. Fine poicelain clay occurs near Meissen, 
and coarser varieties elsewhere A few precious stones are found 
among the southern mountains Saxony has no salt-mines 
Industries , — ^The Central-European position of Saxony has 
fostered its commerce , and its manufactures have been encouraged 
by the abundant water-power throughout the kingdom Nearly 
one-half of the motive power used in Saxon factories is supplied by 
the streams, of which the Mulde, in this respect, is the chief. 
The early foundation of the Leipsic fairs, and the enlightened 
policy of the ruleis of the country, have also done much to develop 
its comraeicial and industrial resources Next to agnculture, 
which supports about 20 pei cent of the population, % far the 
most important industry is the textile Saxony carries on 26 per 
cent of the whole textile industry in Germany, a share far in 
excess of its proportionate population Prussia, which has more 
than nine times as many inhabitants, carries on 45 per cent , and 
no other state more than 8 per cent Nearly IS^- per cent of the 
population were engaged in this industry in 1882, by far the 
largest proportion in any German state except Beuss (alterer Lime), 
which had 36 per cent so engaged The chief seats ot the 
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manufactare are Znackan, Chemnitz, Glaueliau, Meeraiie, and 
Holienstem in the south of Zaickau, and Camenz, Pnl&mtz, and 
Bisehofsiverda in the north of Diesden. The centre of the 
cotton manufaeture (especially of cotton hosieij) is Chemnitz, 
cotton-muslins are made thioiighout the Voigtland, ribbons at 
Pulsnitz and its neighhoarhood Woollen cloth and buckblvm are 
woven at Camenz, Bischof.swerda, and Giossenhain, all in the 
noith-east, woollen and lialf-'u oollen underclothing at Chemnitz, 
Glanchan, Meerane, and Reichenbach , ivhile Bautzen and Limbaeh 
pioduee woollen stockings Linen is manufactuied chiefly in the 
mountains of Liisatia, where the looms are still to some extent 
found m the homes of the weavers The coarsei kinds only aienow 
made, owing to the keen Engbsh competition in the finer vaiieties 
Damask is produced at Gioss-Sclionau and Reu-Schonau Laee- 
making, discovered or introduced hy Barbara Uttniaun in tbe 
latter half of the 16th centurj’, and now fostered by Govern- 
ment schools, has long been an important domestic industiy among 
the villages of the Erz Monntams Straw-plaitmg occupies 6000 
hands on the mountam slopes between Gottleuba and Lockwutz 
AVaxcloth is manufactured at Leipsic, and aitificial floivers at 
Leipsic and Dresden Stonewaie and earthenware are made at 
Chemnitz, Zwickau, Bautzen, and hleisseii, porcelain ("Diesden 
clima”) at hleissen, chemicals m and near Leipsic Dobeln, 
Weidau, and Lossnitz are the chief seats of the Saxon leather 
trade , cigais are very extensively made in the towm and distiiet 
of Leipsic, and hats and pianofortes at Leipsic, Dresden, and 
Chemnitz Paper is made chiefly in the west of the kingdom, but 
does not keep pace with the demand Machinery of all kinds is 
pioduced, from the sewing-machines of Diesden to the steam- 
loeomotives and marme-eiigines of Chemnitz The last-named 
place, though the centre of the iion-manulactuie of Saxony, has to 
import every pound of non hy railway The leading bianch is the 
machineiy used in the industiies of the country — mining, papei- 
making, and weaving The veiy laige punting trade of Leipsic 
encourages the manufactuie of printmg-pi esses in that city In 
1883-84 Saxony contained 744 active hieweries and 683 distil- 
leries The tendency in this hianch of industry is to extinguish 
the smaller establishments, and to form laige loint-stock com- 
panies The smelting and lefining of the metal oies is also an 
important mdustiy The chief smelting ivoiks, at Fieibeig, 
employed 1377 hands m 18S3 

TicuU —Leipsic, with its famous and still fiequented fans, is 
the focus of the tiade of Savony The fui tiade between eastern 
and western Euiope and the hook-tiade of Geimany centie lieie 
Uhemnitz, Dresden, Plauen, Zwickau, Zittau, and Bautzen aie the 
otjiei chief commeicial cities The piineiiial expoits are w’ool, 
woollen, cotton, and hncn goods, and the otbei pioduce of the 
factories and of the mines 

Gommimeation — ^Tlie roads of Saxony aio niimeious and good 
In 1883 theie were 2304 miles of load in the kingdom Saxony 
was the flist German state to encouiage and develop a lailway 
system, and, although at fiist private enterpiiise led the way, tho 
Saxon hues are now almost exclusively m tho hands of Govern- 
ment. The first laihvay, hotween Leipmc and Althen, was opened 
on April 24, 1837 In 1837 theie were 9 miles of state railway , 
in 1840, 71 miles , m 1850, 250 , m 1870, 685 , in 1880, 1184 , 
and in 1884, 1355 miles, which, together ivith 75 miles of private 
line, mostly W'orked by the state, employed 24,400 hands There 
aie no canals in Saxony, and the only navigable river is the Elbe 

Pojpulaiion — In 1880 the population of Saxony w'as2, 972,805, oi 
6-J- per cent of the total population of tho Geinian empire, on 2 7 
pel cent, of its aiea The provisional letiuns of the census of 1885 
gave a population of 3,179,168 With the exception of the fiee 
towns, Saxony is the most densely peopled memhei of the empiie, 
and its population is increasing at a more lapid late than is the 
case in any of the larger German states In 1880 Saxony had 513 5 
inhabitants per square mile, nearly thice times as many as Bavaria , 
Prussia had 202 8, and the aveiage foi the empiie was 216 7 
More than half (56 per cent ) of the people live m communities of 
over 2000 mhahitants. The following table shows the distnbu- 
tion of the population among the four administrative distiicts It 
will be noticed that the mdustiial district of Zwickau is the most 
densely peopled | 


Distiict 1 

Population 1 

Aica in 
Squat e Miles 

Aveiage per 
gquaie Milo 

Bautzen 

351,326 

953 

368 6 

Di esden 

808,512 

1675 

482 7 

Leipsic 

707,826 

1377 

514 0 

Zwickau . 

1,105,141 

1784 

619 4 


The growth of the population since 1816, when the kingdom 
received its present limits has been as follows — ^m 1816, 1,178,802 , 
m 1830, 1,402,066 , m 1840, 1,706,276, in. 1864, 2,344,094, and 
in 1875, 2,760,586. 

The aumbei of marriages per 1000 inhabitants is between 8 and 
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9 , the birth-iate is 43, and the death-rate 30 per thousand The 
annual inciea&e of the population, on the average of the five years 
between 1875 and 1880, is at the late of 1 48 per cent The 
death-iate in Saxony is the highest in Germany, but its birth-rata 
IS also the highest, except in the small state of Beuss (alter er 
Lime) In 1883, out of 132,209 births, 16,990, or 12 8 per cent , 
were illegitimate, and 4935, oi 3 7 per cent, were stiU-boin, and 
these rates lepiesent toleiably accurately the aveiage of the last 
few veais In the lelative nmiihei of suicides (311 per 1,000,000 
mbabitants) Saxony lanks highest among the European states (see 
Moiselh, hit Sci Sei , vol xxxvi ) In 1884 1114 persons, of 
whom 861 weie males, committed suicide. In the same year 17,706 
persons w ere punished as vagi ants 

The prepondeiating industiial activity of Saxony fosters the 
tendency of the population to concentrate m towns , with the 
exception of the free towns and Anhalt, no German state has so 
laige a propoition of uiban population, i e , inhabitants residing in 
communities of 2000 persons and upwards In the empire as a 
wdiole 41 4 per cent of the population is urban in this sense , in 
Saxony the pioiioition uses to 56 6 per cent The largest towns aie 
Diesdeu (245,615 inhabitants), the capital since the middle of the 
16thcentuiy, Leipsic (170,076), and Chemnitz (110,693) Eighteen 
other towns, chiefly m the maiiufactuimg district of Zw’iekau, have 
over 10,000 mhahitants, and thirty-hve between 5000 and 10,000 
The main results of the industiial census of 1882, which shows an 
increase of population since 1880 of 42,000, aie summarized m the 
following table, which gives the number of peisons (including wives, 
families, and dependants) supported hy the several occupations, and 
the peicentage of the total population — 


OocTipations 

Peisons 

Peicentage 

1 Agriculture, foiestiy, and fishing 

2 Industiial pursuits 

3 Tiade 

4 Domestic seivaiitsaiidgeneiallaboiiiers 

5 Official, military, and pi ofessional classes 

6 Rot letmiied undei any occupation 

602,378 

1,695,895 

860,675 

53,584 

148,361 

153,929 

20 

66 2 

12 

1 7 

5 

5 1 


The people ot Saxony aie chiefly of puie Teutonic stock , a pio- 
poitioii are Geimamzed Slavs, and in the south of Bautzen there 
aie still about 50,000 Wends, who letam ilieii peculiar customs and 
language In some villages near Bautzen liaully a word of German 
IS spoken 

Mclujioits Statistics — About 97 pci cent of the inhabitants of 
Saxony aie Piotestants , hetw'eeii 6000 and 7000 aie Jews, and tho 
lomamdei, including the loyal family, aie mostly Eomaii Catholics 
Aocoidmg to the lehgious census of 1880, 2,886,806 weie Evangeli- 
cals, 74,333 Roman Catholics, 1467 Geiman Catholics, 620 Angli- 
cans, 453 Gieelc Catholics, 6518 Jews, and 339 “others” The 
Evangelical-Lutheian oi State Ohuich had 1130 pastois and 1393 
places of woiship in 1884 Its head is the mimstei “ de ovangelicis ” 
so long as the king is Roman Catliohe, and its management is 
vested luthe Evangehcal Oonsistoiy at Diesden Its repieseiitativo 
assembly, consisting of twenty-nmo cleigymen and thirty-five lay- 
men IS called a synod {Synods) The Roman Catholic Chuieh has 
enjoyed the pationage of the leigning family since 1697, though it 
w'as the peace of Posen (1806) which placed it on a level with the 
Lutherans By the peace of Prague, which, transfen ed Upper 
Lusatia to Saxony m 1635, stipulations were made in favour of the 
Roman Catholics of that legion, who are ecclesiastically in the 
jurisdiction ot the cathedial chapter of St Petei at Bautzen, the dean 
of which has ca: offiaio a seat m the first chamber of the diet The 
other districts aie managed hy an apostolic vicariate at Dresden, 
under the direction, of the minister of public worship Two nun- 
neiies in Bautzen are the only conventual establishments m Saxony, 
and no others may he founded Among the smaller religions sects 
the Moravian Brethren (g v ), whose chief seat is at Herrnhut, 
are pei haps the most uitei esting In 1 8 6 8 civil lights were declared 
to be independent of religious confession 

Education — Saxony oleums to he one of the most highly educated 
countries in Emope, and its foundations ot schools and univeisities 
weie among the earhest in Germany Of the four luiiveisities 
founded hy the Saxon electois at Leipsic, Jena, Wittenbeig, and 
Erfuit, only the fiist is included in the piesent kingdom of Saxony 
It is second only to Beihii in the number of its students The 
endowed schools (Euistenschulen) at Meissen and Grimma have 
long enjoyed a high reputation Besides these there are 12 otliei 
gy mnasia^ 13 realschuleii of the fust class, and 19 of the second 
class, the oigamzation of winch leseinbles that already described in 
detail under Prussia Theie are nearly 4000 elementaiy and pre- 
paratory schools , and education is compulsory. Of 8856 recruits 
in 1883-84 only 13 ( 15 per cent ) were unable to read and write. 
Saxony is particularly well-equipped with technical schools, the 
textile industries being especially fostered by numerous schools of 
weaving, embroidery, lace-making, kc , but the mining academy 
at Eieibeig and the school of forestry at Tharandt aie probably the 
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most -widely known Tlie conservatory of music at Leipsie enjoys 
a -w orld--v\ide reputation , not Icab tlie ait-collectiona at Diesdcn " 
Conshtutioii — Sa\ony is a constitutional monaicliy and a 
member of the German empire, -with four votes in the ftdeial 
council and twenty-three in the reichstag The constitution icsts 
on a law promulgated on 4th September 18S1, and subsequently 
amended The crown is hcreditaiy in the Alhertine Sa-von line, 
with leversion to the Ernestine line, of which the duke of Saxe- 
Weimai is now the head The king tiijojs a civil list of 2,940,000 
marks or £147,000, while the apanages of the ciown, including 
the payments to the other memheis of the lojal house, amount to 
£] 5, 67 0 more The legislature (Standeversammlung)is hieameral,— 
the constitution of the co-ordinate chamhers being finallv settled 
by a law of 1888 amending the enactment of 1831 The fiist 
chamber consists of the adult princes of the Mood, five heieditary 
membeis from among the nobility, representatives of the Lutheian 
and Roman Catholic Churches, a lepresentative ofLeipsicuniveisity, 
twelve repiesentatives of propnetois with landed propeity of an 
annual value of at least £150, elected for life, and ten lepieseuta- 
tives of the same class nominated for life by -liie crown, the chief 
magistrates of the eight principal towns, and five other life 
members, chosen without any restiictions by the king The 
second chamber consists of thirty-five members from the towms and 
forty-five from the countiy, elected for six years All male citizens 
■fcwenty-five years old and upwards who pay one thalei {3s ) per 
annum in taxes have the suffrage , and all above thiity years of 
age who pay 10 thalers in annual taxes aie eligible as members of 
the diet The chambeis must be convened at least once every two 
years , and extraordinary meetings take place at eveiy change of 
luler and on other special occasions One-third of the memheis of 
the second chambei retire at the end of eveiy period of two yeais 
"With the exception of the heieditary and some of the ex-officio 
members of the fiist cliamhei, the membeis of the dietaie entitled 
to an allowance (12s ) foi their daily expenses, as well as their 
travelling expenses The executive consists of a lespionsihle min- 
istry (Gesammtministeriiim), with the six departments of justice, 
finance, home affaiis, wai, public woislup and education, and 
foieign afiaiis The ministei of the loyal household does not 
belong to the cabinet The constitution also piovides for the 
formation of a kind of pnvy council (Staatsiatli), consisting of the 
cabinet ministers and othei members appointed by the king 

Eor administrative purposes Saxony is divided into four 
Kreishauptmaimsehaften or governmental departments, subdn ided 
into fifteen Amtshauptmannscliaften and one bundled and sixteen 
Aerater The cities of Dresden and Leipsic form departments by 
themselves The supreme couit of law for both civil and criminal 
cases IS the Oberlandes-Geiicht at Dresden, subordinate to which 
aie seven other couits in the othei piincipal towns and one hundred 
and five inferior tribunals The Geiman impeiial code was adopted 
by Saxony in 1879 Leipsic i& the seat of the impenal supreme eouit 
Finance —The Saxon financial period embraces a space of two 
years Eor 1884-5 the “oidinary” budget showed an income of 
£3,496,000, balanced by the expenditure, which included a leseiie 
fund of £29,400 The chief sources of income weie taxes 
(£1,377,293, including £899,975 of direct taxes), state-iailways 
(£1,357,890), and the public foiests and domains (£359,171) 
Lotteries brought in £232,270, and the loyal poieelain manu- 
factuie £17,500 The chief expenditure was on the mteiest 
(£1,135,681) aud sinking fund (£410,000) of the national debt 
The “ extraordinaiy” huclget, applying exclusively to public woiks, 
showed an income and expenditure tallying at £882,800 The 
national debt, mcuried almost wholly in making and buying 
lailways, amounted on 1st January 1885 to £32,670,300, mostly 
paying interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
Army — The Saxon army is modelled on that of Prussia It 
forms the 12tli army corps m the impeiial Geiman aimy, and con- 
sists of the 23rd and 24th. divisions, noth headquarters at Diesden 
and Leipsic lespeetively On its peace-footing the Saxon contingent 

includes 20,500 infantry, 4180 cavalry, and 3000 artillery, m war 
it has 75,800 infantry, 6680 cavalry, and 8050 artillery. 

The statistical informatioii in the ahove article has -been derived chiefly ftom 
the Kalendar und statisiisches Jahrbuch fur das Komgreidi Sachsen (Dresden, 
1875-86) and the Zntschnft des Kbmglichen Sdchsischen statuitschea Bm eaa 
(Dresden, 1855-85) The Staatshandbuch fur das Komgrexch Sachsen is an 
annual official register Engelhardt’s Vaterlcmdskvnde fitr SchuU mdEaus im 
Komgreich Sachsen (Dresden, 3d ed hy Flathe, 1877) contains a comprehensii o 
account of the country and its lesQurces, and Daniel’s Sandbveh der Qeograplite 
(Leipsic, 1881) clearly summanzes the principal points The standaid history of 
Saxony is Bbtbger's OeschicUe des Kursiaats wnd KSmgreiohs Sachsens (3 vols , 
Gotha, 3d ed , edited and continued hy Plathe, 1867-73) Biandes’s Orundim 
der Sachsuchen Geschichte (Leipsic, 1860) is a succinct hut somewhat dry sum- 
inai-y Other leading works on the subjects are Gretsehel, Gesehichit des 
Sachsuchen Stoats und Talks (8 i ois , Leipsic, 2d ed , continued hy Bniau, 
1862-63), Meynert, Geschichte des Sachsuchen Volks (2 >ois , Leipsie, 1833-35) , 
Heinrich, Sochsuche Geschichte (2 vols , Leipsic, 1810-12), and -Weisse, GeschuMe 
der Kursdehsuehen Staaten (7 vols , Leipsio, 1802-12) The publication of the 
Oodex Btplomatieus /Soa;o»4«2J«pi»washeguniiil864imdertiie care of Gersdorf, 
and has been, coatumed undei Basse and Emeiiseh Posse has also published 
Bie Markgrafen von Meissen md das Hem Weftin its m Konrad iem Orosssn 
(Leipsic, 1881) , and Emerlsch is the editor of the Neue Anhw fur Sachsische 
Geschichte (Leipsic, 6 vols ), -which contains full information as to woiks on the 
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instorj of the enuntiv H'chci’s older Anhiv fw die SaehsiscJie' Geschirhle 
appealed in 1564 eg , and a still older periodical pubhcatinn on the subject is 
-V-on Bi lun’s Monatlichei Ausavg aus dtr Geselnchie des Kui- und rmhlichen 
Bauses Sachsens (6 lols , Laugcnsilza, 1778-Slj See also lutschmann’s Atlas 
zur Geschichte dei Sachsischen Landei (Gumma, 1852) (I MU ) 

SAXONY, PPtUis&iAN (Germ Fiovinz Sachsen), one of See 
tlie central provinces of -the kingdom of Prussia, consists ^ 
mainly of what was formerly the northern part of the 
kingdom of Saxony (ceded to Prussia m 1815), but also 
compiises the duchy of Magdeburg, the Aitmaik, and 
other districts, the connexion of which with Prussia is of 
earlier date The area of the province is 9750 square 
miles On the W it is bounded hy Hesse-Nassan, 
Hanover, and Bruns-wick, on the N hy Hanover and 
Brandenburg, on the E by Brandenburg and Silesia, and 
on the S by the kingdom of Saxony and the small 
Thunngian states It is, however, very irregular in form, 
entirely surrounding parts of Brunswick and the Thunngian 
states, and itself possessing several “exclaves,” vihile the 
1101 them portion of the piovince is almost entiiely severed 
from the southern by the duchy of Anhalt The major 
part of the province is flat and belongs to the great North- 
German plain, but the western and south-western districts 
are hilly, including parts of the HarE (with the Brocken, 

3417 feet) and the Thunngian Eorest About nine- 
tenths of Prussian Saxony belongs to the system of the 
Elbe, the chief feeders of which within the province are the 
Saale and the Mulde, but a small district on the west drains 
into the Weser The saltwater lakes between Halle and 
Eisleben are the only lakes of the kind in Prussia 

Saxony is on the whole the most fertile province 
of Prussia, and excels all the others in its produce of 
w'heat and beetroot sugai (as well as in salt, blown coal, 
and coppei), but the nature of its soil is very unequal. 

The best crop-producing districts he near the base of the 
Harz Mountains, such as the “Magdebiiiger Borde”and 
the “ Goldene Aue,” and iich pasture lands occur in the 
river valleys, but the sandy plains of the Altmark, in the 
north part of the province, yield but a scanty return for 
the husbandman’s toil 

Of the total aiea of the province 61 per cent is occupied hy 
araMe land, 13 per cent by meadows and pastmes, and 20 5 per 
cent by foiests 'Wheat and rye are laised in such abundance as 
to allow of a consideraMe expoit, while the othei giam ciops meet 
the local demand The heetioot for sugar is giown chieflv lu the 
distiiet to the noith of the Haiz, as far as the Ohre, and on the 
hanks ol the Saale , and the amount of suga: pioduced (up-vvards 
of 400,000 tons in 1883-84) is neaily as much as that of all the 
rest of Piussia togethei Tlax, hops, and seeds for oil aie also 
cultivated to some extent, and laige quantities of excellent fiuit 
are gio-wn at the foot of the Harz and in the valleys of the Dnstmt 
and the Saale The maiket-gaidening of Eifuit is well-kno-wn 
thioughoiit Geimany "Wine, of indilfeient quality, is pioduced 
m the Tianity of Naumhuig Saxony is compaiatively poor in 
timber, though there aie some fine foiests m the Harz and other 
hiUy diatncts Gattle-rearing is cairied on with success in the 
liver valleys, and moie goats aie met -« ith here than in any other 
pait of Piussia The live-stock census foi 1883 gave the foUo-ning 
figuies —horses, 182,485, cattle, 624,973, sheep, 1,390,915, pigs, 
719,627, goats, 261,225 (Compare the tables undei Pbussia, 
vol XX p 14 ) 

The principal underground wealth of Puissian Saxony consists 
of its salt and its brown coal, of both of which it possesses larger 
stoies than any other part of the German empiie The lock-salt 
mines and bnne spnngs (the chief of which are at Stassfurt, 
Sehonebeck, Halle, &c ) produced in 1883-4 no less than 256,000 
tons of salt, while the annual output of blown coal amounts to 
about 8 miUion tons, or moie than the entiie yield of the rest of 
Germany Prussian Saxony also possesses three-fourths of the 
wealth of Geimanyin coppei, the yield m 1883 amounting to445,000 
tons of ore and 11,000 tons of the pure metal The copper mines 
aie found chiefly in the Haiz distiict The other minerM resources 
include silvei (one-third of the total German yield), pit-eoal, 
pyrites, alum, plaster of Pans, sulphui, alabaster, and several 
varieties of good hmlding-stone Humeious mmeral spnngs occur 
in the Harz 

In addition to the production of sugar already noted, the most 
important mdus-tiies are the manufactures of cloth, leather, iron 
and steel wares (chiefly at Suhl and Sommerda), spirits (Hord- 
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hausen), chemicals (Stassfuit), and staich Beei is also hieued 
extensively in Piussian Saxony, wheie the annual consumption 
per head (107 quarts) is considerably in excess of the aveiage foi 
the kingdom Trade is much facilitated by the gieat uateiuay of 
the Elbe, as well as by a 'veiy complete sjbtem of lailwaj’s The 
chief articles are wool, giaiii, sngai, ■'alt lignite, and the pimcipal 
inauufactmed products named above 

The population of the piovinee of Saxony in ISSO was 2,312,007, 
including 2,154,663 Protestants, 145,518 Eoniaii Catholics, and 
6700 Jews , m 1885, aecoiding to piovisioual census letunis, the 
population uas 2,427,068 The gi eat bulk of the luliabitauts are 
of unmixed Gei man stock, but many of those m the east part of 
the province have Wendish blood in their veins The piovince 
belongs to the more thickly populated parts of Geimany, the avei- 
age being 237 persons to the sqiiaie mile, and the latio of the ui ban 
population to the luial is about as 4^- to 54 The occupation 
census of 1882 gives the following peicentages foi the difieieut 
classes of the population — agiicultuial, 36 78, industiial, 35 18, 
trade, 8 15, domestic seiyants and day labomeis, 8 70, official and 
professional, 5 12. 

Prussian Saxony is divided into the thiee government distiicts 
of Magdeburg, Merseburg, and Eifuit Magdeburg is the most 
impoitant town and the headquaiteis of an army coips, but the 
provincial chambers meet at Merseburg The province sends 
twenty members to the reichstag and thiity-eight to the Prussian 
house of repiesenta fives The leligious control of the district is 
in the hands of a consistory at Magdehrrrg ; the Roman Catholics 
belong to the diocese of Paderborn The university of Halle holds 
a high rank among German seats of learning, and the other educa- 
tional requirements of the piovince aie adequately provided foi 
The illiterate reciuits of tins piovince in 1883-4 numbeied only 
13 out of a total of 7868, equivalent to 0 17 per cent The piiii- 
cipal towns are Magdehiiig (about 150,000 inhabitants, including 
Heustadtand Buckaii), Halle (81,869), Eifiut (58,307), Halbeistadt 
(34,048), Hordhausen, Muhlhausen, and Aschersleben 

The history of the present Piussian province ot Saxony as such 
dates only from 1815, and is, of couise, meiely of local interest 
The previous history of its constituent parts, of considerable moie 
inteiest and importance, must bo sought for undei the vaiious 
headings that will suggest themselves, such as Saxont (mjrm), 
PiiussiA, Magdebtog, EnFUKT, &e It is, however, worth noting 
that the province compiises the Altmaik oi old Hoith Mark that 
formed the kernel of the Piussian state (see Puttssia, vol xx p 
2), and also the old bishopiics on the Elbe and Saale, fiom which 
as a centre the Christianization of Geimany mainly spread And 
the leading position of tins part of Geimany m inomoting the 
Reformation should also be remembered 

SAYj JiAJS" Baptists (1767’-1832), an eminent French 
political economist, was born at Lyons 5th January 17G7 
His father, Jean il^tienne Say, was of a Protestant family 
which had originally belonged to Nlmes, but bad removed 
to Geneva foi some time in consequence of the revocation 
of the edict of Hantes. Young Say was intended to 
follow a commercial career, and was accordingly sent, with 
his brothel Horace, to England, and lived fiist at Croy- 
don, in the house of a merchant, to whom he acted as 
clerk, and afterwards at London, where he was in the 
service of another employei When, on the death of the 
lattei, he returned to France, he was employed in the 
office of a life assurance company directed by Clavike, 
afterwards known in politics. It was Clavifere who called 
his attention to the Wealth of Nations, and the study of 
that work revealed to him his vocation His first literary 
attempt was a pamphlet on the liberty of the press, pub- 
lished in 1789 He worked under the celebrated Mira- 
beau on the Gourner de Provence In 1792 he took part 
as a volunteer in the campaign of Champagne, in 1793 
he assumed, in conformity with the Revolutionary fashion, 
the pre-name of Atticm, and became secretary to Olavifere, 
then finance minister He married in 1793 Mile Deloche, 
daughter of a former avocat au comal , the young pair 
were greatly straitened in means in consequence of the 
depreciation of the assignats From 1794 to 1800 Say 
edited a periodical entitled La Decade philosophique, lit- 
ter air e, et politique, in which he expounded the doctrines 
of Adam Smith He had by this time established his 
reputation as a publicist, and, when" the consular govern- 
ment was established m the year VIII (1799), he was 
selected as one of the hundred members of the tribunate, 
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and resigned, in consequence, the direction of the Decade. 
He published in 1800 Olbie, ou Essai sur les rtioyens de 
ref 01 mer les moeui s Ernie nation 

In 1803 appeared his piincipal work, the Traite E 
Dcononue Politique In 1804, having shown his unwill- 
ingness to sacrifice his convictions for the purpose of 
furthering the designs of Hapoleon, he was removed fiom 
the office of tribune, being at tbe same time nominated 
to a lucrative post, which, however, he thought it his 
duty to resign He then turned to industrial pursuits, 
and, having made himself acquainted with the processes of 
the cotton manufactuie, founded at Auchy, in the Pas 
de Calais, a spmning-mill which employed four oi five 
hundred persons, principally women and children He 
devoted his leisure hours to the improvement of his 
economic treatise, which had for some time been out of 
print, but which the censorship did not permit him to 
republish, and in 1814 he availed himself (to use his own 
words) of the sort of liberty arising fiom the entrance of 
the allied powers into France to bring out a second edition 
of the work, dedicated to the emperor Alexander, who had 
professed himself his pupil In the same year the French 
Government sent him to study the economic condition of 
Great Britain The results of his obseivations during his 
journey through England and Scotland appeared in a tract 
De VAngleterie et des Anglais , and his conversations with 
distinguished men in those countries contributed, he tells 
us, to give greater correctness to the exposition of prin- 
ciples m the third edition of the TraiU, which appeared 
in 1817 A chair of industrial economy was founded for 
him in 1819 at the Conservatoire des Arts et Mbtiers, in 
which he lectured with ability and success In 1831 he 
was made professor of political economy at the College de 
Fiance He published in 1828-30 Ins Cours Gomplet 
EDconoviie Dolitique pratique, which is in the main an 
expansion of the Traits, with practical applications In 
Ins later years he became subject to attacks of nervous 
apoplexy, which increasingly reduced his strength He 
lost his wife, to whom he was fondly attached, in January 
1830, and from that time his health constantly declined 
When the revolution of that year broke out, he was named 
a member of the council-general of the department of the 
Seme, but found it necessary to resign that position 
He died at Pans 16th Hovembei 1832, leaving behind 
him a well-earned leputation for private worth and polit- 
ical integrity. 

Say was essentially a propagandist, not an originator His great 
service to mankind lies iii the fact that he disseminated throughout 
Euiope by means of the Eiencli language, and popularized by Ins 
deal and easy style, the economic doctrines of Adam Smith. It 
IS true that his French panegyrists (and he is not himself free 
from censure on this score) are unjust in their estimate of Smith as 
an expositoi , they give false oi exaggerated ideas of Ins obscurity, 
his.piolixity, and his want of method , and they accoidingly extol 
too highly the meiits ot Say Those meiits aie, howevei, real 
and considerable , Ins writings were without doubt veiy efiective 
in ditfusing throughout Continental Europe a taste for economic 
inquiry and a knowledge of its principal results. On the side of 
the philosophy 'of science Say is weak. Ins observations on that 
subject aie usually commonplace or .superficial Thus he accepts 
the shallow dictum of Condillac that touU science se r6duit d une 
langue Inenfaite He lecognizes political economy and statistics 
as alike sciences, and lepiesents the distinction between them as 
having never been made befoie him, though he quotes what Smith 
had said of political aiithmetic "Whilst always deserving the 
praise of honesty, smcerity, and independence, he is very inferioi 
to his gieat piedecessoi in breadth of view on moial and political 
questions In his geneial conception of human affairs there is a 
tendency to regard too exclusively the material side of things, 
which made him pre-eminently the economist of the French liberal 
iourgeoisie , thus Storch justly censures the levity with which he 
doubts the necessity of a jiublic religious cultus, suggesting that 
enhghtened nations might dispense with it “ as the Pacific islanders 
do He is mspired with the dislike and jealousy of Governments 
so often felt and expressed by thinkers formed in the social 
atmosphere of the last century. Soldiers are for him not meiely 
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unproductive labomeis, as Sniitli called them , they are lafchei 
“destructive labourers” “A uation might,” he says, “strictly 
speaking, subsist without a government, each profession exchang- 
ing the fruits of its labouis vith the pioducts of the labours of 
others,” — a remark which betrays the notion that economic coin- 
cides with social life Taxes aie uncompensated pajments , they 
aie jilagues like hail, wai, oi depredation, they may fitly he 
described as of the nature of lobbeiy When he sais, “Loisqu’ 
ou vous vend un piuilege, comme le droit de chasse, ou seulement 
de poit d’arines, on vous vole votie dioit naturel d etre arme pour le 
vous vendre apres I’ai ou i ole, ” ii e see that e ai e still m the region 
of the ^ us natuiis, which lies at the basis of all the old economies 

Say IS considered to have hi ought out the importance of capital 
as a factor in pioduction more distinctly than the English econo- 
mists, ivho unduly emphasized labour The s])i cial doetimes most 
commonly mentioned as due to him are — (1) that of “immateiial 
pioducts,” and (2) what is called his “tlieorie des debouches” 
Objecting, as Germain Gamier had done before him, to Smith’s 
well-knoiTO distinction between productixe and unproductive 
labour, he maintains that, pioduction consisting in the creation or 
addition of a utility, all useful labour is pioductive He is thus 
led to recognize immateiial products, whose characteiistic q^uality 
is that they aie consumed immediately and aie incapable of accumu- 
lation , under this head are to be ranged the semccs lendeied 
either by a person, a capital, or a portion of land, as, e g , the 
advantages derived from medical attendance, or from a hired house, 
or from a beautiful view But m working out the consequences of 
this view Say is not free (as Storch has shown) from obscuiitics 
and inconsistencies , and by his compiehension of these immateiial 
products within the domain of economics he is confirmed in the 
error of regarding that science as filling the whole sphere which 
really belongs to sociology His “theoiie des debouches” amounts 
to this, that, products being, in last analysis, purchased only with 
products, the extent of the niaikets (or outlets) for home products 
is proportional to the quantity of foreign productions , when the 
sale of any commodity is dull, it is because there is not a sufficient 
number, or rather value, of other commodities produced with which 
it could be purchased Another proposition on which Say insists 
is that every value is consumed and is created only to be consumed 
Values can therefore he accumulated only by being reproduced in 
the course or, as often happens, by the veiy act of consumption , 
hence his distinction between reproductive and unpioductive con- 
sumption We find in him other coriections or new presentations 
of views previously accepted, and some useful suggestions for the 
improvement of nomenclatuie 

Say's writings occupy toIs ix -xii of Gmllaumm’s CollecHon des Prvncipaux 
Hconoinistes Among them are, in addition to those already mentioned, 
Catethisme d’ Economte PohUque, 1815 , Petit Volume contenant quelquei aperpts 
des JTommes et de la Sonete, Lettres a Mallhus sw differens sujets cT Economie 
Politique, 1820, Epitome des Pnncipes de V Economie Politique, 1831 A 
volume of Melanges et Coi > espondance was published posthumously by Chailes 
Comte, author of the Tiaite de Legislation, who was liis son-m-law. To the 
nbo\e must he added an addition of Stoich’s Cows d' Economie Politique, yelneli 
Say published in 1823 without Storcli's authoi ization, with notes embodjmg a 
“entique amfeie et vii-ulente,” a pioceeding which Stoich justly lesented 

The last edition of the Tt aiie d' Economie Pehfijue which appeared dunng the 
life of the author was the 5th (1S26) , the Cth, with the authoi 's final con ections, 
was edited by the eldest son. Hoi ace Emile himselt known as an economist, 
In 1846 The woik was tianslated into English “from the 4th edition of the 
Fienoh” by C R Pnnsep (1821), into German by Ludwig Heiniich \on Jakob 
(1807) and by C Ed Moistadt (ISIS, and 1830), and, as Saw himself informs us, 
into Spanish by Josd Queypo The Cours d' Economie Politique pi atique, from 
which Morstadt had given extiacts, was tianslated into Gemian by Max Stlnier 
fl845) The Catechisme and the Petit Volume have also been tianslated into 
seieial European languages An English 'seision of the Lethes a Mallhus 
appeals in Tol xvh of the Pamphlefesr, 1821 (J K I ) 

SCALA NOVA, Scala Nuoya, or (Turkish) Khsh- 
ADASSi, also known as New Ephesus, a harbour on the 
west coast of Asia Minor, in the vilayet of Aidin, opposite 
the island of Samos, Before the opening of the Smyrna- 
Aidm railway its excellent roadstead was largely fre- 
quented by vessels trading with the Anatolian coast, and 
it has often been proposed to connect it with this system 
by a branch line, and thus enable it to compete with 
Smyrna as a trading centre The population is estimated 
at 7000 to 10,000,” of whom about 3000 are Greeks 

SGALIGEK For some account of the great Della 
Scala (Lat Scaliger) family, the reader is referred to the 
article Veeofta The name has also been borne by two 
scholars of extraordinary eminence in the world of letters 
. I Julius Cjesab Soaliger (H84-1558), so distin- 
guished by his learning and talents that, according to De 
Thou, no one of the ancients could be placed above him and 
the age in which he lived could not show his equal, was, 
according to his own account, a scion of the illustrious 
house of La Scala, for a hundred and fifty years princes of 
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Verona, and was boin in 1484 at the castle of La Rocca 
on the Lago de Garda At the age of twelve he was 
piesented to his kinsman the empeior Maximilian, and 
placed by him among his pages He remained for 
seventeen years in the service ot the emperor, follow ing 
him in his expeditions through half Europe, and distin- 
guishing himself no less by personal bravery as a soldier 
than by military skill as a captain But he was unmind- 
iul neithei of letteis, in which he had the most eminent 
scholars of the day as his instructors, nor of art, which he 
studied with considerable success under Albert Durer 
In 1512 he fought at the battle of Eavenina, where his 
fathei and elder brother were killed He there displayed 
prodigies of valour, and received the highest honours of 
chivalry fiom his imperial cousin, the empeior conferring 
upon him with his own hands the spurs, the collar, and 
the eagle of gold But this was the only reward he 
obtained for his long and faithful devotion He left the 
service of Maximilian, and after a brief employment by 
another kinsman, the duke of Ferrara, he decided to quit 
the military life, and lu 1514 entered as a student at the 
univeisity of Bologna He determined to take holy 
orders, m the expectation that he would become in due 
time cardinal, and then be elected pope, when he would 
wrest from the Venetians his principality of Verona, of 
which the republic had despoiled his ancestors. But, 
though he soon gave up this design, he remained at the 
university until 1619 The next six years he passed at 
the castle of Vico Nuova, in Piedmont, as a guest of the 
family of La Eovfere, at first dividing his time between 
military expeditions in the summer, in which he achieved 
great successes, and study, chiefly of medicine and 
natural history, in the winter, until a severe attack of 
rheumatic gout brought his military career to a close 
Henceforth his life was wholly devoted to study In 
1525 he accompanied M A de la Eov^re, bishop of 
Agen, to that city as his physician Such is the outline 
of his own account of his early life. It was not until 
some time after his death that the enemies of his son first 
alleged that he was not of the family of La Scala, hut 
was the son of Benedetto Boidone, an illuminator or 
schoolmaster of Verona, that he was educated at Padua, 
where he took the degree of M D , and that his story of 
his Life and adventuies before ariiving at Agen was a 
tissue of fables It certainly is supported by no other 
evidence than his own statements, some of which are 
inconsistent with well-ascertained facts. 

The remaining thirty-two years of his life were passed 
almost wholly at Agen, in the full light of contemporary 
history They were without adventure, almost without 
incident, but it was iii them that he achieved so much 
distinction that at his death lu 1558 he had the highest 
scientific and literary reputation of any man in Europe 
A few days after his anival at Agen he fell in love with a 
charming orphan of thirteen, Andie tte de la Eoque Lohejac 
Her friends objected to her marriage with an unknown 
adventurer, but lu 1528 he had obtained so much success 
as a physician that the objections of her family were over- 
come, and at forty-five he married Andiette, who was then 
sixteen. The marriage proved a complete success ) it was 
followed by tweaty-nme years of almost uninterrupted 
happiness, and by the birth of fifteen children 

A charge of heresy in 1538, of which he was acquitted 
by his friendly judges, oue of whom was his friend Arnoul 
Le Ferron, was almost the only event of interest durmg 
these twenty-nine years, except the publication of his 
books, and the quariels and criticisms to which they gave 
rise 

In 1531 he printed his first oration against Erasmus, in 
defence of Cicero and the Ciceronians It is a piece of 
XXI — 46 
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Vigorous invective, displaying, like all kia subsequent 
■writings, an astonishing knowledge and command of the 
Latin language, and much hiilhant rhetoric, but full of 
vulgar abuse, and completely niisamg the point of the 
Giceromanm of Erasmus. The writer’s indignation at 
finding it treated with silent contempt by the gi eat scholar, 
who thought it was the work of a per&onal enemy — Aleander 
— caused him to -write a second oration, more violent, 
more abusive, with more self-glorification, hut with less 
real merit than the firbt The oiations were followed by 
a prodigious quantity of Latin verse, ■which appeared in 
successive volumes in 1533, 1534, 1539, 1546, and 15/4, 
ot these, a fiiendly critic. Mi Pattison, is obliged to 
approve the judgment of Huet, who says “ par see poesies 
brutes et informes Scaliger a deshonore le Parnasse , ” yet 
their numerous editions show that they commended them- 
selves not only to his contemporaiies but to succeeding 
scholars A brief tract on comic metres {De Conucis 
Dmemiombus) and a work De Camis Luiyim LaUnse — 
the earliest Latin grammar on scientific principles, and 
following a scientific method — were his only other purely 
literary works published in his lifetime His Doetics was 
left unpublished, and only appeared in 1561 after his 
death. With many paradoxes, with many ciitieisms 
■which are below contempt, and many indecent disjilays of 
violent personal animosity, — especially in his reference to 
the unfortunate Dolet, over -v^Lose death he gloated with 
brutal malignity, — it yet contains much acute ciiticism, 
and shows that for the first time a ■waiter had appeared 
who had formed an adequate idea of what such a tieatise 
ought to he, and how it ought to be written 
But it IS as a philosopher and a man of science that 
J C Scaliger ought to be judged His tastes were for 
metaphysics and physics rather than for hteratuio 
Classical studies he regarded as an agieeable relaxation 
from severer pursuits Whatever the tiuthor fable of the 
first forty years of his life, ha had certainly been a most 
close and accurate observei, and had made himself 
acquainted with many eurions and little-known pheno- 
mena, which he had stoied up in a most tenacious memory, 
and which he was able to make use of with profit Ills 
scientific writings are all in the form of commentaries, and 
it was not until his seventieth year that (with the excep- 
tion of a brief tract on the De Insommzs of Hippocrates) 
he felt that any of them were sufficiently complete to be 
given to the world In 1556 he printed his Dialogue on 
the De Plantu attributed to Aristotle, and in 1557 his 
Exercitationes on the work of Cardan, De SuhUhtate. His 
other scientific works, Commentaries on Theophrastus’s 
History of Plants and Aristotle’s History of Animals, he 
left in a more or less unfinished state, and they were not 
printed until after his death They are all marked by 
the same characteristics ■ arrogant dogmatism, violence of 
language, irritable vanity, a constant tendency to self- 
glorification, which we expect to find only in the chailatan 
and the impostor, are in him combined with extensive real 
knowledge, -with acute reasoning, with an observation of 
facts and details almost unparalleled. He displays every- 
where what Naudd calls “ an intellect teeming with heroic 
thought ” But he is only the naturalist of his o-wn time. 
That he anticipated in any manner the inductive philo- 
sophy cannot be contended , his botanical studies did not 
lead him, like his contemporary G-esner, to any idea of a 
natural system of classification, and he rejected with the 
utmost arrogance and violence of language the discoveries 
of Cojiernicus In metaphysics and in natural history 
Aristotle was a law to him, and in medicine Galen, but 
he was not a slave to the text or the details of either. He 
has thoroughly mastered their principles, and is able to 
see ■when his masters are not true to themselves. He 
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corrects Aristotle by himself He is in that stage of 
learning when the attempt is made to harmonize the 
■nuitten word with the actual facts of nature, and the 
result IS that his wmrks ha\e no real scientific value 
Then interest is only histoncal His Exei citationes upon 
the De Suhtihtate of Cardan (1557) is the book by w'hich 
Scaliger is best known as a philosoxiher Its numerous 
editions bear wutness to its popularity, and until the final 
fall of Aiistotle’s physics it continued a popular text-book, 
as late as the middle of the seventeenth centuiy an 
elaboiate commentaiy upon it was published by Sperling, 
a professor at Wittenberg We are astonished at the 
eiicyclopiiedic wealth of knowledge wLich the Hxei citationes 
display, at the vigoui of the author’s style, at the accuracy 
of his observations, but are obliged to agree with Kaudi 
that he has committed more faults than he has discovered 
in Cardan, and with Nisaid that his object seems to be to 
deny all that Cardan affirms and to affirm all that Cardan 
denies Yet it is no light praise that waters like Leibnitz 
and Sir Wilham Hamilton recognize J C Scaliger as the 
best modem exponent of the physics and metaphysics of 
Aristotle He died at Agen 21st October 1558. 

2 Joseph Justus Scaligee, (1540-1609), the gieat- 
est scholar of modern times, wes the tenth child and 
thud son of Julius Cmsar Scaliger and Andiette de la 
Roque Lobejac (see above) Born at Agen in 1540, he 
was sent when twelve years of age, with two younger 
brothers, to the college of Guienne at Boideaux, then 
under the direction of Jean Gelida An outbreak of the 
plague m 1555 caused the boys to return home, and for 
the next few yeais Joseph was his father’s constant com- 
panion and amanuensis. The composition of Latin verse 
W'as the chief amusement of Julius m his later years, and 
he daily dictated to his son from eighty to a hundred 
hues, and sometimes more Joseph was also required 
each day to write a Latin theme or declamation, but in 
other respects he seems to have been left to his own 
devices The Latin veise of Julius, faulty as it is in all 
that constitutes poetiy, yet displays a more extensive 
knowledge of the Latin language, and a greater command 
of its lesources, than is to be found in the verse of 
any of his contemporaries , and tins constant practice in 
wilting and reading or speaking Latin, under the super- 
vision of one -who knew the language thoroughly, was 
probably the foundation of Joseph’s Latin scholarship. 
But the companionship of his father was worth more to 
lum any mere instruction. He learned from J ulms 
what real knowledge was, and that it did not consist 
in discussions on words and phrases and to his father he 
owed it that ho was not a mere scholar, but something 
jjiore — an acute observer, never losing sight of the actual 
world, and aiming not so much at correcting texts as at 
laying the foundation of a science of historical criticism. 

In 1558, on the death of his father, he proceeded to Pans, 
and spent four years at the university theie Of his life 
at Pans we know but little Hitherto he had not studied 
Greek Now he felt that not to know Greek was to know 
nothing It -was in the hterature of Greece that he must 
look for the true key of antiquity, and he forthwith began 
to attend the lectures of Turnebus. But after two months 
he found out his mistake Ho had much to learn befoie 
he could be in a position to i)rofit by the lectures of the 
greatest Greek scholar of the time He shut himself up 
in his chamber, and determined to teach himself. He 
read Homer in twenty-one days, and then went through 
all the other Greek poets, orators, and historians, forming 
a grammar for himself as he went along Erom Greek, 
at the suggestion of Postal, he proceeded to attack 
Hebrew, and then Arabic , of both he acquired a respect- 
I able knowledge, though not the critical mastery which he 
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possessed in Latin and Greek The name of Dorat then 
stood as high as that of Tm nebus as a Greek scholar, and 
far higher as a professor He has left nothing to justify 
his reputation as a scholar , but as a teacher he un- 
doubtedly possessed the highest qualifications He was 
able not only to impart knowledge, but to kindle enthu- 
siasm for his subject in the minds of his hearers and 
pupils It was to Dorat that Scaligei owed the home 
which he found for the nest thirty years of his life In 
1563 the professor recommended him to Louis de 
Ghastaigner, the young lord of La Eoche Pozay, as a 
companion in his travels A close friendship sprung up 
between the two young men, which remained unbioken 
till the death of Louis in 1595 The travellers first pro- 
ceeded to Eome. Here they found Muretus, who, when 
at Bordeaux and Toulouse, had been a great favourite 
and occasional visitor of Julius Crnsar at Agen Muretus 
soon recognized Scahger’s merits, and devoted himself to 
making his stay at Eome as agreeable as possible, intro- 
ducing him to all the men that were worth knowing 
After visiting a large part of Italy, the travellers passed 
to England and Scotland, taking as it would seem La 
Eoche Pozay on their way, for Scaliger’s preface to his 
first book, the Cojijectaoiea ui Va? f'onem, is dated there in 
December 1664, Seahger formed an unfavourable opimon 
of the English. Their inhuman disposition, and inhos- 
pitable treatment of foreigners, especially impressed him 
He was also disappointed m finding few Greek manu- 
scripts and few learned men It was not until a much 
later period that he became intimate with Eichard 
Thompson and other Engkshmen In the course of his 
travels he had become a Protestant His father, though 
he lived and died in the communion of the Church of I 
Eome, had been suspected of heresy, and it is probable 
that Joseph’s sympathies were early enlisted on the side 
of Protestantism On his return to France he spent three 
years with the Chastaigners, accompanying them to their 
different chateaux in Poitou, as the calls of the civil war 
required their presence In 1570 he accepted the invita- 
tion of Cujas, and proceeded to Yalence to study juris- 
prudence under the greatest living jurist Here he re- 
mained three years, profiting not only by the lectures but 
even more by the library of Cujas, which filled no less 
than seven or eight rooms and included five hundred 
manuscripts 

The massacre of St Bartholomew — occurring as he was 
about to accompany 'the bishop of Yalence on an embassy 
to Poland — ^induced him "with other Huguenots to letire 
to Geneva, where he was received with open arms, and 
was appointed a professor in the academy He lectured 
on the Organon of Ajcistotle and the De Dimlm of Cicero 
with much satisfaction to the students but with little to 
himself. He hated lecturing, and was bored to death 
with the importunities of the fanatical preachers , and m 
1574 he returned to France, and made his home for the 
next twenty years m the chateaux of his friend the lord of 
La Eoche Pozay. Of his life during this penod we have 
for the first time interesting details and notices in the 
Lettres fran^a%ses tnedUes de Joseph Seahger^ edited by M 
Tamizey de Larroque (Agen, 1881), a volume which adds 
much to our knowledge of Scaliger’s hfe Constantly 
moving from chateau to chateau through Poitou and the 
Limousm, as the exigencies of the civil war required, 
occasionally taking his turn as a guard when the chateau 
was attacked, at least on one occasion trailmg a pike on an 
expedition against the Leaguers, with no access to kbranes, 
and frequently separated even from his own books, his hie 
during this period seems m one aspect most nnsuited to 
study. He had, however, what so few contemporary 
scholars possessed — ^leisure, and freedom from pecuniary 
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cares In general he could devote his whole time to 
study , and it was during this period of his life that he 
composed and published the books which showed how far 
he was m ad\ance of all his contemporaiies as a scholar 
and a critic, and that with him a new school of historical 
ciiticism had arisen His editions of the Gatalecta (1574), 
of Festus (1576), of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius 
(1577), are the woik of a man who writes not only books 
of instruction for learners, but who is determined himselt 
to discover and communicate to others the real meaning 
and force of his author. Discaiding the trivial remarks 
and groundless suggestions which we find m the editions 
of nearly all his contemporaries and predecessors, he first 
laid down and applied so and rules of criticism and 
emendation, and changed textual criticism, from a series 
of haphazard and frequently baseless guesses, into a 
“rational procedure subject to fixed laws” (Pattison) 
But these works, while proving Scaliger’s right to the 
foremost place among his contemporaries as far as Latin 
scholarship and criticism weie concerned, did not go beyond 
mere scholarship It was reserved for his edition of 
Manilius (1579), and his, DeEmendationeTemporum (1583), 
to revolutionize all the leceived ideas of the chronology of 
ancient histoiy, — to show foi the first tune that ancient 
chronology was of the highest importance as a corrector 
as well as a supplement to historical narrative, that 
ancient history is not confined to that of the Greeks and 
Eomans, but also comprises that of the Persians, the 
Babylonians, and the Egyptians, hitherto neglected as 
absolutely worthless, and that of the J ews, hitherto treated 
as a thing apart and too sacred to be mixed up with the 
others, and that the historical narratives and fragments 
of each of these, and their several systems of chronology, 
must be carefully and critically compared together, if any 
true and geneial conclusions on ancient history are to be 
arrived at It is this which constitutes his true glory, 
and which jilaces Seahger on so immeasurably higher an 
eminence than any of his contemporaries. Yet, while the 
scholars of his time admitted his pre-eminence, neither 
they nor those who immediately followed seem to have 
appreciated his real merit, but to have considered his 
emendatory criticism, and his skill in Greek, as constitut- 
ing his claim to special greatness. “Scaliger’s great 
works in historical criticism had overstepped any power 
of appreciation which the succeeding age possessed” 
(Pattison) His commentary on Mauikus is really a 
treatise on the astronomy of the ancients, and it forms 
an introduction to the De Emmdatione Temporum, in which 
he examines by the light of modern and Copermcan 
science the ancient system as apphed to epochs, calendars, 
and computations of time, showing upon what princijiles 
they were based. 

In the remaining twenty-four years of his life he at 
once corrected and enlarged the basis which he had laid 
in the De EmmdkiUone With, incredible patience, some- 
times with a happy audacity of conjecture which itself is 
almost genius, he succeeded in reconstructing the lost 
Chromde of Eusebius — one of the most precious remains 
of antiqmty, and of the highest value for ancient 
chronology This he printed in 1606 in his Thesawus 
Tempormtiy in which he collected, restored, and arranged 
every chronological relic extant in Greek or Latin. In 
1590 Lipsius retired from Leyden, where for twelve years 
he had been, professor of Eoman history and antiquities 
The university and its protectors, the states-general of 
Holland and the prince of Orange, resolved to obtain 
Seahger as his successor. He declined their offer. He 
hated the thought of lecturing, and there were those 
among his friends who erroneously beheved that with 
the success of Henry lY. learning would fiourish, and 
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Protestantism be no bar to distinction and advancement | 
The invitation was renewed in the most gratifying and 
flattering manner a year later Scaliger wo aid not be 
required to lecture The university only wished foi his 
presence He would be in all lespects the master of his | 
time This offer Scaliger provisionally accepted About 
the middle of 1593 he started for Holland, where he 
passed the remaining thirteen yeais of his life, never 
leturning to France His reception at Leyden was all 
that he could wish A handsome income was assured to 
him He was treated with the highest consideration ] 
His rank as a prince of Yerona was recognized Placed 
midway between The Hague and Amsterdam, he was able 
to obtain, besides the learned circle of Leyden, the advant- 
ages of the best society of both these capitals For 
Scahger was no hermit buried among his books ; he was 
fond of social intercourse ivith persons of merit and 
intelligence, and was himself a good talker 

For the first seven years of his residence at Leyden his 
reputation was at its highest point. His hterary dictator- 
ship was unquestioned It was greater in kind and in 
extent than that of any man since the revival of letters — 
greater even than that of Erasmus had been From Ins 
throne at Leyden he ruled the learned world, and a word 
from him could make or mar a rising reputation The 
electric force of his genius drew to him all the rising 
talent of the republic He was surroiiuded by young 
men eager to listen to and profit by his conversation, and i 
he enjoyed nothing better than to discuss with, them the 
hooks they were reading, and the men who wrote them, 
and to open up by his suggestive remarks the true 
methods and objects of philological and historical study. 
He encouraged Grotius when only a youth of sixteen to 
editCapella, the early death of the younger Douza he wept 
as that of a beloved son , Daniel Hemsius, from being 
his favouiite pupil, became Ins most intimate friend 
But Scaliger had made numeious enemies He hated 
Ignorance, but he hated still more half learning, and most 
of all dishonesty in argument or m quotation Himself 
the soul of honour aud truthfulness, with a single aim in 
all his writings, namely, to arrive at the truth, he had no 
toleration for the disingenuous arguments, and the mis- 
statements of facts, of those who wrote to support a theory 
or to defend an unsound cause Heither m his conversa- 
tion nor in his writings did he conceal his contempt for 
the ignorant and the dishonest. His pungent sarcasms were 
soon earned to the ears of the persons of whom they were 
uttered, and his pen was not less bitter than his tongue 
He resembles his father in his arrogant tone towards 
those whom he despises and those whom he hates, and 
he despises and hates all who differ fiom him He is 
conscious of his power as a liteiaiy dictator, and not 
always sufficiently cautious or sufiSciently gentle m ite 
exercise. For, it must be admitted, was Scahger always 
right. He trusted much to his memory, which was 
occasionally treacherous His emendations, if frequently 
happy, were sometimes absui cl In laying the foundations 
of a science of ancient chronology, he rehed sometimes 
upon groundless, sometimes even upon absmd hypotheses, 
frequently upon an imperfect induction of facts Some- 
times he misunderstood the astronomical science of the 
ancients, sometimes that of Oopernicus and Tycho Brahe 
And he was no mathematician But his enemies were not 
merely those whose errors he had exposed, and whose 
hostility he had excited by the violence of his language 
The results of his system of historical criticism had been 
adverse to the Catholic controversialists, and to the 
authenticity of many of the documents upon which they 
had been accustomed to rely The Jesuits, who aspired 
to be the expounders of antiquity, the source of all 
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scholaiship and criticism, peiceived that the writmgs and 
authority of Scaliger weie the most formidable barrier to 
their claims It was the day of conveisions Muretus 
in the latter part of his life professed the stiictest ortho- 
doxy, Lipsius had been i econciled to the Church of Eomej 
Casanbon was supposed to be wavering, but Scaliger was 
known to be hopeless, and as long as his supremacy was 
unquestioned the Protestants had the victory in learning 
and scholarship A determined attempt must be made, if 
not to answer his criticisms, or to disprove his statements, 
yet to attack him as a man, and to destroy his reputation. 
This •was no easy task, for his moral chaiacter was ab- 
solutely spotless 

Affcei several scurrilous attacks by the Jesuit party, in 
which coarseness and violence were more conspicuous than 
ability, in 1607 a new and more successful attempt was 
made Sealiger’s weak point was his pride Brought up 
by his father, whom he greatly reveienced, in the belief 
that he was a prince of Verona, he never forgot this him- 
self, nor suffered it to be forgotten by others Naturally 
truthful, honourable, and virtuous m every respect, he 
conceived himself especially bound to be so on account of 
his illustrious ancestry In 1594, in an evil hour for his 
happiness and his reputation, he published his Ep%stola de 
Yetustate et Splendors Oe7itis Scaligers& et J C. Sccdigen 
Vita In 1607 Gaspar Scioppius, then in the service of 
the Jesuits, whom he afterwards so bitterly libelled, 
published his Scahger Hypobohmmis (“ The Supposititious 
Scaliger”), a quarto volume of more than four hundred 
pages, -written with consummate abihty, in an admirable 
and incisive style, with the entire disregard for truth 
which Scioppius always displayed, and with all the power 
of that saicasm in which he was an accomplished master. 
Every piece of gossip or scandal which could be raked 
together respecting Scaliger or his family is to be found 
there. The author professes to point out five hundred lies 
in the Ep)islola de Yetustate of Scaliger, but the mam 
argument of the book is to show the falsity of his 
pretensions to be of the family of La Scala, and of the 
narrative of his fathei’s early life, and to hold up both 
fathei and son to contempt and ridicule as impudent 
impostors “No stioiiger pioof,” says Mr Pattison, “can 
be given of the impressions produced by this powerful 
philippic, dedicated to the defamation of an individual, 
than that it has been the source from which the biography 
of Scahger, as it now stands in our biographical collections, 
has mainly flowed ” To Scahger the blow was crushing. 
Whatever the case as to Julius, Joseph had undoubtedly 
believed himself a prince of Yerona, and in his Epistola 
had put forth with the most perfect good faith, and 
•without inquiry, all that he had heard from his father as 
to his family and the early life of Julius. It was this 
good faith that laid the way for his humiliation His 
Epistola is full of blunders and mistakes of fact, and, 
relying partly on his own memory partly on his father’s 
good faith, he has not verified one of the statements of 
Julius, most of which, to speak most favourably, are 
characterized by rhodomontade, exaggeration, or inaccuracy 
He immediately -wiote a reply to Scioppius, entitled 
Gonfutatio Eahulss Burdomm. It is written, for Scaliger, 
with unusual moderation aud good taste, but perhaps for 
that very reason had not the success which its author 
wished and even expected In the opinion of the highest 
and most competent authority, Mr Pattison, “as a 
refutation of Scioppius it is most complete”, but there are 
certainly grounds for dissenting, though, with diffidence, 
from this judgment Scaliger undoubtedly shows that 
Scioppius has committed more blunders than he has 
corrected, that his book literally bristles with pure lies 
and baseless calumnies , but he does not succeed in 
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adducing a tingle proof either of his father’s descent from 
the La Scala family, or of any single event narrated by : 
Julius as happening to himself or any member of his 
family prior to his airival at Agen. hTor does he even 
attempt a refutation of what seems really to be the crucial 
point in the whole controversy, and which Scioppius had 
proved, as far as a negative can be proved, — namely, that 
William, the last prince of Yerona, had no son Nicholas, 
the alleged grandfather of Julius, nor indeed any son who 
could have been such grandfather Hut whether complete 
or not, the Gonfutatio had no success , the attack of the 
Jesuits was successful, far more so than they could possibly 
have hoped Scioppius was wont to boast that his book had 
killed Scahger It certainly embittered the few remaimng 
months of his life, and it is not improbable that the mortifi- 


per cent , and an establishment for its manufacture was 
founded at Broussa in 1870 The dried root is also 
exported to England, and the resin prepared from it 
there By purification the resin can be obtained almost 
white The crude resin obtained fiom the root, being 
free from gum, does not present a milky appearance 
when rubbed with a wetted finger, and is thus easily dis- 
tiugmshed from the natural product 

Scammony is used in medicine as a safe but energetic 
purgative, and is frequently prescribed in combination 
with calomel and colocynth Its medicinal activity is 
due to the resin scammonin, which is also called jalapin 
from its occurrence in the root of the male jalap 
07izabensis), and of Tampico jalap (/. simulans) (see Jalap) 
The export of scammony from Smyrna in 1881 was only 97 


cation which he suffered may have shortened his days The 
Gonfutatio was his last work Five months after it ap- 
peared, “on the 21st of January, 1609, at four in the 
morning, he fell asleep in Heinsius’s arms The aspiring 
spirit ascended before the Infinite The most richly stored 
intellect which had ever spent itself in acquiring know^- 
ledge was in the presence of the Omniscient” (Pattison) 

Of Joseph Scahger the only biography in any way adequate is 
that of Jacob Bemays (Berlin, 1855) It was levieued by the 
late Mark Pattison in an excellent article in the Quai terly Eevieio, 
vol cviii (1860) Mr Pattison had made many MS collections 
£oi a life of Joseph Scaligei on a much inoie extensive scale, 
which it IS greatly to be regretted he left unfinished, and in too 
fiagmentary a state to be published The present wiitei has had 
access to and made much use of these MSS , which include a life 
of Julius Csesar Scaligei wiitten some jears since For the life 
of Joseph, besides the lecently published letteis above refeired 
to, the two old collections of Latin and French letteis and the 
two Scaligerana are the most important sources of iiifoimation 
For the life of Julius Cresar the letters edited by his son, those 
subsequently published in 1620 by the President de Maussac, the 
Scaligerana, and his own writings, which are full of autobio- 

S ihical matter, are the chief authorities M De Bourousse de 
oie’s Mude sur Jules Cesar de Lescale (Agen, 1860) and M. 
Magen’s Documents sur Jidius Omar Scaligei et sa famille (Agen, 
1873) add important details for the lives of both father and son 
The lives by M Chailes Nisaid — that of Julius in Les Gladiateurs 
de la E&puhligue dea Lettres, and that of Joseph in Le Triunvmrat 
Litteraire au seiziBme sihle—ace equally unworthy of then author 
and then subjects Julius is simply held up to ridicule, while 
the life of Joseph is almost wholly based on the book of Scioppius 
and the Scaligerana. A complete list of the woiks of Joseph will 
be found m his life by Bernays (ROC) 

SCAMMONY. Under this name the dried j'mce of the 
root of Convolvulus Scammoma, L. (crKafjmvLa), is used in 
medicine ^ It appears to have been known to the Greeks 
as early as the 3d century b c , and is supposed to have 
been one of the medicines recommended to Alfred the 
Great by Helias, patriarch of Jerusalem {Cockayne Leech- 
doms, vol u pp. XXIV, 289, 175, 273, 281) The scam- 
mony plant is a native of the countries of the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean basin, growing in bushy waste 
places, from Syria in the south to the Crimea in the north, 
its range extending westward to the Gieek islands, but 
not to northern Africa or Italy. It is a twining perennial, 
bearing flowers like those of Convolvulus arvmsis, and 
having irregularly arrow-shaped leaves and a thick fleshy 
root. The drug is collected principally in Asia Minor, and 
near Aleppo in Syria, although a little is obtained from the 
neighbourhood of Mount Carmel and the Lake of Tiberias. 
The principal places of export are Smyrna and Aleppo 
(Scanderoon), but the drug often bears in commerce the 
name of the district where it was collected, e g , Broussa, 
Angora, &c Formerly Aleppo scammony was considered 
the best and commanded the highest price, but at present 
the purest article comes from Smyrna The very variable 
quab-ty of the drug has led to the use of the resin prepared 
directly from the root, which affords it to the extent of 5| 
^ It was formerly called diagrydion, probably from Sdicpu, a tear, 
in allusion to the manner the juice exudes from the incised root 


boxes, valued at £54:4:, the amount having decreased of late 
years owing to the increased export of the root from Syria 
More than half of this quantity was taken by England, 
about one-fourth by France, and the remainder by Italy, 
America, and Austria 

The diug is obtained from the root by slicing off obliquely one 
or two inches from the crown and allowing the milky juice which 
exudes to dram into a small shell (generally that of a freshwater 
mussel), which is inserted in the root just below the base of the 
incision To prevent the juice fiom becoming soiled, the earth is 
scraped away so as to leave exposed four or five inches of the root. 
The shells are collected in the evening and their contents emptied 
into a copper oi leathern vessel, — the scrapings from the surface of 
the root, consisting of paitially diied tears, being added On the 
average, about one drachm is afforded by each incision, a plant four 
years old may give two drachms , in raie cases as much as twelve 
diachms has been obtained fiom a single large root The collection 
usually takes place when the plant is in flower towards the end of 
summei The product of different roots naturally vanes in quality, 
and the peasants therefore, on ai rival at their homes, lender it 
uniform by mixing it with a knife It is then spread out in the 
an to diy Sometimes the gathering oE several days is allowed to 
accumulate, and. then moistened, kneaded, and made up into cakes 
During the drying it appears to undergo a kind of fermentation, 
which gives the drug a slightly porous appearance and dark colour. 
Fiequently it is adulterated by adding 40 per cent of flour and 
earthy matter It then assumes a paler colour and opaque appeai- 
ance, and loses its biittleness This adulterated article is knmvn as 
“ skilip,” and the pure article as “ virgin ” scammony The lattei 
IS met with m the form of flattened pieces half an inch or more in 
thickness, with a blackish, resinous fracture, thin ftagments being 
translucent Externally it is often covered with a greyish, powder. 
The odour, when a piece is freshly broken, is cheesy, when chewed, 
it leaves an acrid sensation in the throat Scammony of good 
quality should yield to ether 80 to 90 per cent, of resin, the lemain- 
der consists of gum and mmeral matter 

SCANDERBEG, le, Iskander (Alexander) Bey, is 
the Turkish name and title of Geobge Castriota, the 
youngest son of John Castriota, lord of an hereditary prin- 
cipahty in Albania He was born about the year 1404, 
and as a boy was sent as a hostage to the Ottoman court, 
where he was brought up as a Mohammedan for the 
Turkish military service He early distinguished himself 
as a soldier and received high promotion under Amurath 
n In 1443 he was of the expedition against the Mag- 
yars, but shortly after taking the field he heard of his 
father’s death and resolved to strike a blow for freedom. 
Availing himself of the opportunity afforded by John 
Hunyady’s defeat of the Turks at Nish, he forced from 
the principal secretary of the sultan a firman making him 
governor of Oroya, his native town, and forthwith left the 
camp with 300 Albanian horsemen Once master of the 
place, he abjured Islam and proclaimed his independence 
The Albanians soon recognized him as their head, and 
flocked to his standard, and pasha after pasha was vainly 
sent to crush him Amurath II in person unsuccessfully 
besieged him in 1450, and Mohammed 11. found it neces- 
sary to grant him favourable terms of peace in 1461 
Instigated by the legates of Pius EE. and the ambassadors 
of the Venetian republic, Scanderbeg again proclaimed 
war in 1464, and at least was successful in repelling the 
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sultan, vflio liad invaded Albania He died in January 
1467 at Alessio, leaving an infant son named John, whom 
he commended to the care of the Y enetians After a twelve 
years’ war, the Turks finally gamed pobsession of Croya, the 
lepresentatives of Scanderbeg setthng in Calabria 

SCAHDEEOOH (IscAimERtN), or Alexandretta, lies 
girdled by green hills on the picturesque bay of the same 
name, the ancient hsicits, at the extreme north 

of the Syrian coast, where it forms an angle with that of 
Asia Minor Alexandretta succeeded an older town of 
Alexandria (Little Alexandria), founded by Alexander the 
Great, but does not perhaps occupy quite the same site 
The harbour is the best on the Syiian coast, and steamers 
call at it regularly, hut the town is scourged with fever 
and has only some 2500 inhabitants, mainly Greek 
Christians. It is the port of Aleppo, and would naturally 
be the port of an “ Euphrates railway ” 

SOAiroiNAYIAH LANGUAGES By this expres- 
sion we understand the closely allied languages which are 
and have been spoken by the Germanic popnlation in 
Scandinavia, and by the inhabitants of the countries that 
have been wholly or partially peopled from it At piresent 
Teintoiy the territory of these languages embraces — Sweden, except 
the most northerly part (Lapland and inland parts of 
Vesterbotten, where Finnish and Lappish exclusively or 
chiefly prevail) , certain islands and districts on the coast 
of western and southern Finland, as well as Aland; ^ a 
small tract on the coast of Esthonia, wheie Swedish is 
spoken, as it is also to some extent in the Esthonian islands 
of Dago, Nargo, Nukko, Ormso, and Gammal- 

svenskby (“Galsvenskbi”) m southern Russia (govern- 
ment of Kherson),® a village colonized from Dago, the 
Livonian island of Runo,^ where Swedish is spoken, as it 
formerly was on the island of Osel, Norway, except 
certain regions m the northern part of the country, 
peopled by Finns and Lapps (diocese of Troniso) , Den- 
mark, with the Faroes, Iceland, and Greenland, where, 
however, Danish is only spoken by a very small part of 
the popidation, the northernmost part of Schleswig , and, 
finally, several Scandinavian colonies m the Umted States 
of North America Scandinavian dialects have besides 
been spoken for varying periods m the following places • 
Norwegian in certain parts of Ireland (800-13^00 ad) 
and northern Scotland, in the Isle of Man, the Hebrides 
(800-1400, or longer), the Shetland Islands (800-1800), 
and the Orkneys (800-1800),® Danish, m the whole of 
Schleswig, in the north-eastern part of England (the 
“Danelag"), and m Normandy (900-1000, or a little 
longer),'^ Swedish in Russia (from the end of the 9th to 
the beginning of the 11th century) ’’ At what epoch the 
ige. Germanic population settled in Scandinavia we cannot as 
yet even approximately decide It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that it already existed there before the Christian 
era, — nay, most probably as early as the beginning of the 
so-called Stone Age (three thousand years before Chnst) 

^ See A 0 Freudenthal, Oni Sveiisha allmgem&M i N’ylanil, 
1870 , Vebe? dm Narpesdidect, 1878 

2 A. 0, Freudeatlial, U^jpli/smncjar m Mgo- och WicUer^palmMel,, 
1875 , H. YeDdell, Laut- md FonnUhe dm Sclmedischm MuTidartm 
m den Mrchspwlen Onm unci WuMo, 1881 

3 H Vendell, “OraochMii.Graminalsveiis'khy” [Finsh Tid^xft, 

1882) H Vendell, Rmom&lets Ifiid- oohformlaia, 1882-6 

® j J. A. Worsaae, Minder om de Banshe og NoidmsendenR % 
Englcmd, Slotland, og Irland, 1851 , A Lauiensen ajid K. J 
Lyngby, ‘ ' Om. sproget paa Hjaltkndsoenie” {Am f Nord Oldlynd , 
1860) ; P A Alitneh, Samkde Afhandbnger, lu , iv., 1875-76 

® Worsaae, Z c , J C. H E Steenstrup, Dcinelag, 1882 , Es 
Tegner, “Noxnaan eller Danslax i Notmandie,” and "Ytterligare 
om de noidiska oxtnamnen i Normandie” (N'ord,isk Fidskfiifi, 1884} 

^ V Thomsen, JRgska nkets grundlaggmng getiom Skandinavema, 
1882 {The Relations letween Ancient Rusm and Scandiruma, 
1877} ; S. Bugge, "Oldsvenske navne i Easland” {AiUvfor JTgrdish 
Filologi, 11 , 1885) 
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If this view be correct, the Scandinavian languages have 
had an existence of more tlian four thousand years ® 

But wm do not know anything about them during the 
period before the hirth of Christ It is only from that 
epoch we can get any infuimation concerning the language 
of the old Scandinavians, which seems by that time not 
only to have spiead over Denmark and great parts of 
southern and middle Sweden and of (southern), Norway, 
but also to have reached Finland (at least Nyfand) and 
Esthonia In spite of its extension over this consideiable 
geographical area, the language appears to have been 
fairly homogeneous throughout the whole territory Con- 
sequently, it may he regarded as a uniform language, the 
mother of the younger Scandinavian tongues, and accord- The 
ingly has been named the primitive Scandinavian (urnor- primitive 
disl) language The oldest sources of our knowledge of 
this tongue are the words which were borrowed during 
the first centuries of the Christian era (some of them 
perhaps even earlier) by the Lapps from the inhabitants 
of central Sweden and Norway, and by the Finns from 
their neighbours in Finland and Esthonia, and which 
have been preserved in Finnish and Lappish down to our 
own days.® These borrowed words, denoting chiefly Borrowed 
utensils belonging to a fairly advanced stage of culture, words 
amount to several hundreds, with a phonetic form of a 
very primitive stamp , as Finn ierva (0. Sw tisera, Germ. 
i/ieer), tar, avto (0 Sw ar), oar; Mnsa (0. H. G. hmsa), 
people, napakavta (0 H G. mhagir, 0. Sw. navar), 
auger , nella (Got n^la, 0 Sw not), needle , ansas (Got. 

«ws, 0 Sw as), beam , Lapp sajet (Got satan, 0. Sw 
sa), sow ; garves (0 H G gamwer, 0 Sw gor), fiinished ; 
divres (0 Sax dvitn, 0 Sw dyr), dear , saipo (0 H G. 
sdfa, Sw. saga), soap. These words, with those mentioned 
by contemporary Roman and Greek authors, are the oldest 
existing traces of any Germanic language Wiested from 
their context, however, they throw but little light on the 
nature of the oiiginal northern tongue But a series of 
hnguistic monuments have come down to us dating from 
the end of the so-called early Iron Age (about 450 a d }, — 
the knowledge and the use of the oldest runic alphabet 
(with twenty-four characters) having at that period been 
propagated among the Scandinavians by the southern 
Germanic tribes In fact we still possess, preserved down 
to our own times, primitive northern runic inscriptions, Eimic 
the oldest upon the utensils found at Thorsljerg, dating mscnp- 
back to about 300 A D which, together with the MS 
fragments of Ulfila’s Gothic translation of the Bible, 
about two hundred years later in date, constitute the 
oldest veritable monuments of any Germanic tongue. 

These runic inscriptions are for the most part found on 
stone-monuments (sometimes on rocks) and bracteates (gold 
corns stamped on one side and used for ornaments), as 
well as on metallic and wooden utensils, weapons, and 
ornaments Up to this time there have been discovered 
more than one hundred, but of these only about one-balf 
give us any information concerning the language, and 
most of them are only too short. The longest one, the 
stone-monument of Turn, in south-eastern Norway, con- 
tains only sixteen words Their language is somewhat 
later in character than that of the oldest words borrowed 
by the Lapps and Finns accented i, for example, is 
already changed into a (cf. mariR ~ Goth mers, renowned , 
but the Finn borrowed word tielcla — Goth ne\ila, needle), 
and the voiced s into a kind of r (c/. dagos. = Goth dags, 

® 0 Montelras, “Om va,ia foifaclers mvandring till Norden” 

(JTordwfc Tidshrift, 1884) 

® W Tiomseri, Ueber den Einfiuss der Gem, Spmchen anf ite 
Finntsch'LappisGhm, 1870 

0 FLQrA^\3s,B%eE'utt'wr8clmedensinvorchrisilicheii’2eit,li?:^. 

See the plates xn G Stephens’s Eandlooh of Old Nwth&rn Rmic 
Monuments, 1884. 
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dayj but Finn a; wirw = Gotb ai //is. poor) On. the other I 
hand, m all essential matters it is much eailier in chaiactei i 
than the language of contemporary Gothic manuscripts, 
and no doubt appi caches moie nearly than any Germanic 
idiom the primitive form of the Gei manic tongue For 
the sake of compaiison, we give a Gothic translation of one 
of the oldest of the primitive Scandinavian mscnptions, 
that on the golden hoin of GalleJms, found on the Danish- 
German frontier, and dating from about dOO ad — 

Scand EK HLEWAOASTli^ HOLTIN'GAii EOEXA. TAWIDO , 

Goth . zlhhugasts hvUiggs hauni iaiuda, 

Engl I, Hlewagastin, son of Holta, made the hoin , 
as Tvell as the inscription on the stone-monument of 
Ja'tsbcog in western Sweden, which is at least a hundred 
yeais later — 

Scand TrB4.S IIITE EAIlABANAiZ WIT lAH EK EPJLAiS EUKO.B 
WAllITU , 

Goth ufci) hita, hcibns mtjah il aii ils t &ii6s until, 

Engl In memory of Hitan We both, Harahanac and I Enlan, 
■wrote the runes 

Although very brief, and not yet thoroughly inter- 
preted, ^ these primitive Scandinavian inscriptions aie 
nevertheless sufficient to enable us to determine with some 
certainty the relation which the language in which they 
are written bears to other languages Thus it is pioved 
that it belongs to the Germanic family of the Indo-Euro- 
pean stock of languages, of which it constitutes an inde- 
pendent and individual branch Its nearest relation being 
the Gothic, these two branches aie sometimes taken 
together under the general denomination Eastei n Gei manic, 
as opposed to the other Germanic idioms (German, Enghsh, 
Dutch, &c), which are then called TFestern Gemnanie 
The most essential point of correspondence between the 
Gothic and Scandinavian branches is the insertion in certain 
cases of gg before w and j [ggj m Gothic was changed 
into ddj), as in gen plur 0 H G zivmo, 0 Engl twega 
(two), compared with 0 Icel, 0 Norw. tveggja, 0 Sw, 
0 Dan tnggjsi, Goth tioaddji , and, still, in Germ tieu, 
Engl. t)ue, compared with Sw, ISTorw, Dan tiggg, Icel 
Cloth tnggivs However, even in the primitive 
Scandinavian age the difference between Gothic and 
Scandinavian is more clearly marked than the resem- 
blance, thus, for example— just to hint only at some of 
the oldest and most essential differences — Goth nom sing 
ending in -s corresponds to primitive Scandinavian -an, -iR 
(as Goth dags, day, gasts, guest = Scaud daga'R, gastm) , 
Goth gen sing in -is to Scand -as (as Goth dagis, day’s = 
Scand dagas) , Goth, dat. sing in -a to Scand. -e (as Goth 
haiiina, coin = Scand lurne) , Goth, let pers sing piet 
in -da to Scand -do (as Goth, taimda, did = Scand tamdo) 

As early as the beginning of the so-caUed later Iron 
Age (about 700 a d ) the priimtive Scandinavian language 
had undergone a considerable transformation, as is proved 
for example by the remarkable runic stone at Istabg in 
the south of Sweden, with the inscription — 

AE^TE HAIIIWIIX.^eA nAl)IJ’rcri..^Ei2 HAERUWUL^EliS W^RAIT 
euna5 JjaiaA , 

Engl In memory of HanwulfR, HaJ)UwulfR, son of Heiu'wnlfR, 
■wrote these runes 

Here, eg , wq find nom. sing in -an changed into -v (cf. 
hayuwukfB. with Mtinga'S. on the golden horn), and the 
plural ending -or into -aR (c/. rrnias. with tumb. on the 
Jarsbarg-stone) At the beginning of the so-called 'Viking 
Period (about 800 ad) the Scandinavian language seems 
to have undergone an extraordinarily rapid development, 
which in a comparatively short tune almost completely 

^ For the mterpretatioiis ■we are piincipally indebted to Prof S 
Eugge’s ingenious mvestigations, who m 1865 satisfactorily suc- 
ceeded in decipheiing the inscription of the golden horn, and by this 
means gamed a fixed starting-pomt for further researches. A short 
review of their most important results is given byF. Burg, Die tSi&rm 
D'ordischeti Rmeninsehnften, 1885. 


I traiihformed its chaiaeter This change is especially 
noticeable in the dropping of unaccented vowels, and in the 
introduction of a ceitain vowel harmony of different kinds 
(‘* Umlaut’', vowel changes, caused by a following i (j) or u 
[w), as Lvochi for lica&i, poem, and “ Brechung”, as healpa 
instead of Mpa, to help), different assimilations of conson- 
antj (as ll, nn for /]>, np , ll, nn, ir, and ss for fe, aR, fE, and 
su), dropping of w befoie o and ii (as or^julfi for luor^, word, 
iculfR, wolf), simplified inflexion of the verbs, a new passive 
formed by means of affixing the reflexive pronoun sil to the 
active foim (as lalla-sh, to call one’s self, to be called), (fee. 

At this epoch, therefore, the piimitive Scandinavian 
language must be considered as no longer existing The 
next two centuries form a peiiod of transition as regards 
the language as well as the alphabet which it employed. 

TVe possess some inscriptions belonging to this period in Period of 
which the old runic alphabet of twenty-four characters is transition 
still used, and the language of which closely resembles 
that of the primitive Scandinavian monuments, as, for 
example, those on the stones of Sientoften and Bjorletorp, 
both from southern Sweden, probably dating from the 
10th century, and being the longest inscriptions yet found 
with the old lunic alphabet On the other han^ inscrip- 
tions have come down to us dating from about the middle 
of the 9 th centuiy, in wbch the later and exclusively 
Scandinavian alphabet of sixteen characters has almost 
completely superseded the earlier alphabet, from which it 
was developed, while the language not only differs widely 
from the original Scandinavian, but also exhibits dialec- 
tical pecnliaiitiBs suggesting the existence of a Damsh- 
Swedish language as opposed to Norwegian, as the form Dialects 
niulf on the stone at Ficmlose in Denmark, which m a 
Norwegian inscription would have been written hrmlf 
corresponding to Erolf in Old Norwegian literature. 

These differences, however, are ummporfcant, and the 
Scandinavians still considered their language as one and 
the same throughout Scandinavia, and named it JDtpisk 
timga, Danish tongue But when Iceland was colonized 
at the end of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th 
century, chiefly from, western Norway, a separate (western) 
Norwegian dialect gradually sprang up, at first of course 
only diffeimg shghtly from the mother-tongue It was 
not until the mtioduction of Christianity (about 1000 
ad) that the language was so far differentiated as to 
enable us to distinguish, in runic inscriptions and in the 
literature which was then arising, four different dialects, 
which have ever since existed as the four literary lan- 
guages — ^Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danmh. Of 
these the latter two, often comprehended within the name 
of Eastern Scandinavian, as well as the former two. Western 
Scandinavian, or, to use the Old Scandinavians’ own name, 

Norr^nt mdl, Northern tongue, are very nearly related to 
each othei The most important differences between the Differ- 
two branches, as seen in the oldest preserved documents, ences 
are the following — (1) In E Scand far fewer cases of g® 
“Umlaut,” as vdn, W Scand vien, were, land,'W Scand a,nd 
lond (from landi^, lands, (2) E Scand “ Brechung ” of Western 
i into lu (or w) before ngiw), nh(w), as svungse, "W Scand Scandi- 
sgngva (from singwa), to sing, (3) in E Scand. mp, 
nt are in many cases not assimilated into pp, M, U, as 
hnmpen, W Scand kroppenn, shrunken ; senkise, W Scand 
ekdeja, widow, hard, W. Scand bait, he bound; (4) inE 
Scand the dative of the definite pluial ends in -omm inrtead 
of W Scand -onom, as m handomen, hondonom, (to) the 
hands, (5) in E Scand the simplification of the verbal 
inflexional endmgs is far further advanced, and the passive 
ends in -s for -sh, as in hallBs, W. Scand.- Tccdlask, to be 
called In several of these points, and indeed generally 
speaking, the Western Scandinavian languages have pre- 
served the more primitive forms, as may be seen in the 
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oldest Eastern Scandinavian runic inscriptions, dating from 
a period before tbe beginning of tlie literature, as well as in 
many modern Eastern Scandinavian dialects Eor, having 
regard to the Scandinavian dialects generally, we must 
adopt quite a diSerent classification from that indicated by 
the dialects which aie represented in the literature We 
now pass on to review the latter and their histoiy 
IcL- I Icelandic —In ancient times Icelandic was by far the most 
LANMc important of the Scandinavian languages, in foim as well as in 
literatuie To avoid ambiguity, the language before the Eeforma- 
tion (about 1530-40) is often called Old Icelandic 
Old Ice- 1 Old Icelandic v as spoken not only in Iceland, but also in Gi een- 
landic land, wheie Icelandic colonists lived for a lengthened period (983- 
about 1400) Onr knowledge of its character is almost exclusively 
Sources, derived fiom the lemaikahly voluminous liteiature,^- datmg fiom 
the middle of the 12th eentuiy, and written in the Latin alphabet, 
adapted to the special requiiements of this language Kothmg is 
preserved of older runic literatiiie ® Indeed, Old Icelandic pos- 
sesses only very few runic monuments (about foity), all of them 
almost woithless fiom a philological point of view The oldest, 
the inscription on the chuieh dooi of TalJgdfsta'Sr, dates fioin the 
beginning of the 13th centuiy,^ and is consequently latei than 
the oldest preserved manuscripts^ in tlie Latin alphabet, some of 
which aie as old as the end of the 12th century A small fiag- 
naent (Cod AM 237, fed ) of a Book of Romhes (of which a short 
specimen is given beloii) is consideied the oldest of all About 
contemporary with this is the oldest pait of an inventory entitled 
BeijkJaMts •nicddage From about 1200 we possess a fiagment (Cod 
Eeg old sign 1812) of the only existing Old Icelandic glossary, 
and from the fiist yeais of the 13th century the Stockholm Book of 
Eomlies (Cod Holm 15, 4to), which fiom a philological point ot 
view IS of the greatest importance, chiefly on account of its very 
accurate orthography, which is especially noticeable in the indica- 
tion of quantity, tiom the eailypart of the same centuiy comes 
the fragment (Cod AM 325, 2, 4to) entitled Jr/i (p (“ abridgment’ 
of the history of Norway), probably a copy of a Noiwegiauoiigmal, 
also orthographically important Among later manuscripts we may 
mention, as pnilologically inteiesting, the Annales B£gi% (Cod Eeg 
2087) from the beginning of the 14th century, oithogiaphically of 
great value, theiioh manuscript of miscellanies, Bauksbok [Cod-A 
AM 371, ki, 675, 4to), a great part of which is written with 
Haukr Erlendsson's (+18.34) oivn hand, and, above all, tliiee short 
essays, in which some Icelanders have tiled to wiite a grammatical 
and oi’thogiaphieal treatise on their own mothei -tongue, all thiee 
appearing as an appendix to the manuscripts of the PioseBdda 
The oldest and most important of these essays (pieseived in the 
Cod Woim fiom about 1330) is by an unknown authoi of about 
1160, and is probably intended to ba a continuation of a lost woik 
of the first grammarian of Iceland, fdroddi Kiinameistaii (who 
flourished at the beginning of the 12th century), the second (the 
oldest known mannscupt of which is preset ved in the Cod Ups , c 
1290) IS perhaps the woik of the famous Snoiri Sturloson (+1241) , 
the thud (the oldest manuscript in Cod AM 748, 4to, of the begin- 
ning of the 14th eontury) is by Snoiu’s nephew Olafr Hvitaskald 
(+1259), and is no doubt based partly upon foiodd’s work above 
mentioned, partly and chiefly upon Piiscian and Donates ® 

Form of The oldest form of the Icelandic language is, however, not pio- 
the Ian- served in the above-mentioned earliest manuscripts of the end of 
guage, the 12th century, which are iviitten in the language of their own 
age, but in fai later ones of the 13th century, which contain poems 
by the oldest Icelandic poets, such as the renowned Egill Skalla- 
grfmson (about 930) and the iinkiiowii authors of the so-called 
Idda-songs In spite of the late date of the manuscripts, the 
metrical foim has been the means of presemng a good deal of the 
ancient language But, as already remarked, diuing the 10th and 
11th centnues this dialect differs hut little fiom Noiwegian, though 
in the 12th this is no longer the case 

“We may here contrast a specimen of the above-mentioned oldest 
Icelandic manuscript (from the end of the 12th century) with an 
almost contemporaiy Norwegian one (Cod AM 619, see below) — 

1 A complete catalogue of the liteiatnre edited hitherto is giveaa by Th Mobius, 
Catalogus Mm im Tslandieonm et Hormgiionim Matts Methm, 1856, and Vei - 
zeichnus der altnlandischen md altnormegiscJteTi von 1855 its 1879 
erschienenen Schnfleti, 1880 Compaie Iceiand 

2 See B Magnusson Olsen, Muneinei den Oldzslandskehteiatur, 1883 

® See Ki Kalund, “Islands fortidslevnlDger" (m the Am 66ger foi Xordtsl 
Oldlyndtghed, 1882) 

1 An account of all the oldest Icelandie mamiscripta (to about 1230) is given 
byJ Hotforyinthe (7o« Oel Aaz , 1884, p 478 sy, 

s A short review of the most important Old Icelandic manuscripts (and their 
editions), classed according to subiects, is given by 0 Biennei, Altnorduehes 
Eandbuoh, pp 13 sg The principal ooBections of manusciipts are— I, the 
Arnamagniean (AH) in Copenhagen, founded by Ami Magmfsson (tl730), 2, 
the collection of the Royal'Libiai 7 (Eeg ) in Copenhagen, founded by Th Torfseus 
(11719) and Biynjdlfi Sveinsson (tM74), 3, the Delagardian collection (Delag 
or Dps ) at Dpsala, founded in 1651 by Magnus Gabiiel de la Gardie , 4, the 
Stockholm collection (tiolm ), founded by Jdn Eugman (in 1662) and Jdn 
Eggwtson (m 1682) 
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Icel—faD. hat es iVo? lo — En Jiat er A'ng? — And that is 
vitanda, at allt ma vitanda, at allt ma to be known that all 
andlega merkiasc oe andlega meikiasc oc that is needed for 
fyllase i oss, pat es fyllase i os, pat er the decoration of the 
til kirkio hunmgs til kiikiii bumngs chuieh or the seiviee 
epa pionosto parf at eSa til pioiiasto paif may, spiritually, be 
haua, of vei liuoia athafa, ef lA hfum found and imitated 
sva hreinlega at vei sva rainlega, at ver within us, if we live 
sem verpei at callase sera vciSir at kallasc so cleanly that we aie 
gops miisteie guSs mysten, worthy to he called 

God’s temple 

Apart fiom the fact that the language is, generally speaking, archaic, 
we find in the Icelandic text two ot the oldest and most essential 
chaiaeteiistics of Icelandic as opposed to Norwegian, viz , the 
more complete vowel assimilation (pionosto, pionasto , cf also, e g , 

Icel kqllopom, Noiw, kalMum, we called) and the retention of 
initial \ befoie r {hanlega, nsvnlcga), I, and n Othei differ- 
ences, some of which occur at this period, others a little later, are — 
lu Icel lengthening of a, o, ic before If, Ig, Ik, Im, and Ip (as Icel 
halfr, Norw and oldest Icel half), half), later still, also of a, i, u, 
and y before ng and nk, Icel & and ey for older ^ and '^y (as m 
Icel d&ma, heyia, Noiw and oldest Icel d^ma, to deem, h^ym, to 
hear) , Icel termination of 2nd pliir of verbs in -0 (p) oi -t, but 
Norw often m -r (as Icel takilS, -t, Noiw takir, you take) These 
points may be sufficient to characterize the language of the eaiher 
“classical” peuod of Icelandic (about 1190-1350) At the middle of 
the 13th centuiy the wuttea language undergoes material changes, 
owing m a great measme, no doubt, to the powerful influence of 
Snorri Stuiloson Thus in unaccented syllables i now appears foi 
older e, and u (at fiist only when followed by one or more con- 
sonants belonging to the same syllable) for o , the passive ends in 
-% foi -sk The othei differences riom Noiwegian, mentioned above 
as occuiiing later, aie now completely established With the hegm- 
nmg of the 14th century there appear several new' linguistic pheno- 
mena a it IS inserted between final r and a preceding consonant 
(as muhtr, mighty), p(pionoimced as an open o) passes into o 
(the chaiactei o was not mtioduced till the 16th centuiy), or before 
ng, nk into ctu (as lgng,fiqll, pionounced laimg, fioll) , e befoie ng, 
nl passes into ei , *a little latei 4 passes into w, and the passive 
changes its teimination from - 2 , oldest -sk, into -zt (oi -zst) (as in 
kallazt, to he called) The post-classical period of Old Icelandic 
(1350-1530), which is, fiom a litoi ary point of view, of but little 
importance, already shows marked differences that aio ohaiaetei- 
istic of Modem Icelandic, as eaily as the 15tli century we findfMZ 
foi U and rl (as /alia, pronounced faddla, to fall), ddn for nn and 
ill (as horn, pion hoddn, horn), about the year 1600 ve after h 
passes into vo, in othei positions to vo (as hvelp, pi on 
whelp, kvBin, pion kmtn, mill), etc 

Although dialectical diffeienoes aie not altogether wanting, they Dialects, 
do not occur to any great extent in the Old Icelandic liteiary 
language Thus, in some manuscripts we find ft replaced by fst 
{aft, ofst, often) , in manusciipts fiom the western pait of the island 
there appears in the IStli and 14th centuries a tendency to change 
If, if into lb, ib {tolf, toll, twelve , pt^rf, pm'b, want), &c To what 
extent the language of Greenland diflered fiom that of Iceland we 
cannot judge tiom the few runic monuments which have come 
down to us from that colony 

Apaat from the comparatively inconsideiable attempts at a Gram- 
grammatical treatment of Old Icelandic in the Middle Ages which matical 
we have mentioned above, giammai as a science can oruy be said tieat- 
to have commenced mthe I7tli centuiy The first giammar, written meat, 
by the Icelander Eunolphus Jonas (+1654), dates from 1651 His 
contempoiary and compatuot Gudmund Aiidie» (+1654) compiled 
the fiist dictionary, which was not, liowevei, edited till 1683 (by the 
Dane Petius Eesenius, +1688) The first scholars who studied 
Old Icelandic systematically were H K Kask (1787-1832), whose 
works ® laid the foundation to our knowledge of the language, and 
lus great contemporary Jac Giimm, in whose Lmtsche Grammatik 
(1819 sg ) paitieular attention is paid to Icelandic Those who 
since the time of Easlc and Grimm have pimcipally deserved well 
of Icelandic giammar aie — the ingenious and learned Norwegian 
P A Munch, 1863,7 to whom w'e leally owe the normalized 
orthography Uiat has hitheito been most in use in editing Old 
Icelandic texts, the learned Icelander K Gislason, whose works 
aie chiefly devoted to phonetic researches ,® the Danish scholars 
K J.. Lyngby (+1871), the author of an essay ® which is of funda- 
mental importance m Icelandic orthography and phonetics, and 
L F A Wimmer, who has rendered great services to the study of 
the etymology 7® The latest Icelandic grammar is by the Swede 
Ad Noieen As lexicographers the first rank is held by the 

^ Sg , Veaednmg til det Islmdske tprog, 1811 . m a new, mucli Improved 
Swedish edition, Anws««t£r Jslandsian, 1818 

7 jpomsmnskans «ch Formiorslans sprdkiyggnad, 1849, and (along with C. R 
TJngei) Norronaspi ogets grammattk, 1847 

* Especially Umfrumparla IsleMknr tiingu (fombld, 1846 

® Ben Oldnorduke wUale, 1861 Format disk formlat a, 1874 

rr Alizslandtsehe md allnorwegnche Grammatik uriier BerwksicMtgung det 
Umordi&chen, 1884. 
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Icelanders 3v ^Egilssou (tl852),i G Tigfuason,- and J ])oikels 
son, ^ and the Is oiv\ cgian J Fntzner ^ 

hlcd^rn 2 Modeni leela,idic is generally dated from the introduction of 
Icelandic the Eeformation into Iceland, the book fiiot pimtcd, the JTen 
Testament of 1540, may be considered as the earliest Modem 
Souices. Icelandic document Although, on account of the exceedingly 
conservative tendency of Icelandic oithography, the language of 
Modem Icelandic liteiatuie still seems to be almost nlentnal with 
the language of the 17tk century, it has in leality undeigone a 
constant and active development, and, phonetically regaided, has 
changed considerably Indeed, eneigetic elluits to bring about an 
oithogiapby moie in accordance rvith phonetics were made duiiiig 
the years 1835-47 by the magazine entitled Fjohiii, where we find 
such authors as Jonas Hallgrimsson and Kom Gislason , but these 
attempts pioved aboitive Of nioie lemaikahle etmological 
Foim of changes in Modern Icelandic we may note the following — alieady 
the Ian- about the year 1550 the passive teimmation -li {<st) passes into 
guage the till then veiy lare teimmation -st (as in lallast, to be called) , 
y, y, and cy at the beginning of the I7th century coincided with %, i, 
and ei , the long \ owels a, &, and o have passed into the diph- 
thongs au (at least about 1650), ai (about 1700), ou (as mal, 
language, mala,, to speak, stdll, chair) , g hefoie i, j is changed 
into d] (aftei a consonant) or j (after a vowel), — eg, liggio, 
to he, eigi, not, in ceitain other cases g has passed into 
gio or IV,— eg, Idgu/, low, Ijilya, to lie, initial g befoie 
n 13 silent , — e cj , {g)/iagu, to gnaw , kii, has passed into Jin , — 
e g , kiiuti , knot , jis, yt into /s, ft , hh, chi, gg are pronounced 
as hp, dt, gl, and U, il, nn, iii now m most positions (not, 
however, before d, t, and s, and in abbieviated names) as dU, din , — 
s.sfjaU, mountain, bjoi n, bear ; /betoie «. is now' pronounced as hp,— 
as Jimfn, laven, &c Both in vocahulaiy and syntax W'e find eailj', 
e g , m the lawbook Jonslol, punted in 157S(-S0’>, Danish exeicis- 
ing an impoitaiit influence, as might be expected fiom political 
cucumstances In the 18th centuiy, howe\ei, we meet with 
purist tendencies As one ot the leading men of this century may 
be mentioned the poet Eggert Clafsson (HTBS), whose poems 
were not punted till 1832 "Worthy of mention in the histoiy 
of Modern Icelandic language aie the learned societies which 
appeared in the same centuiy, of which the fiist, under the name 
ot “Hits ds/nilega,” was established in 1760 At this time aichaic 
tendencies, going back to the Old Icelandic of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, were continually gaimng ground In oui century the 
following^ have won especial renown in Icelandic literatiue — 
Bjaine porarenseu (tl841), Iceland’s gieatest linic poet, and Jonas 
Hallgu'msson (t 1845), peihaps its most piomiuent piose-authoi m 
modem times ® 

Dialects The dialectical difleieiiees in Modem Icelandic aie compaiatively 
trifling and chiefly phonetic The "Westland dialect has, for 
example, preserved the Old Icelandic long a, while the other 
dialects have changed it to the diphthong au , in the Horthland 
dialect initial l/i is preserved, in the otheis changed into Jin , in 
the noithem and western paits of the island Old Icelandic Jiv 
appears as Iv, in a pait of south-eastern Iceland as x, m the othei 
dialects as x^i') — s 9 1 Jhwlpi , w help As a matter of curiosity it may 
he noted that on the western, and eastern coasts tiaces aie found of 
a French-Icelandie language, which arose from the long sojourn of 
Flench fisheimen theie 

Gram- Owing to the exclusive interest taken in the ancient language, 
matical hut little attention is given even now to the grammatical 

treat- treatment of Modern Icelandic Some notices of the language 

ment, of the 17th century may he obtained from the above-mentioned 
giammar of Runolphns Jonas (1651), and foi the language 
of the 18th from Eask’s gramniatiral woiks For the language of 
our own time theie is hardly anything to lefer to hut IT FriSuks- 
son’s woiks, islenzJc mcdrnyndali/sing, 1861, and SJeJ/ring Jiinm 
ahnennu m&lficdSislegu Jiugmynda, 1864, which, howevei, aie 
not especially devoted to the modem state of philology, compai’e 
also B Magnnsson Olsen’s valuable paper “ Zur neuislandischen 
Grammatik” {Germania, xxvii, 1882)® A dictionary of meut 
was that of Bjom Halldorsen (tl794), edited in 1814 by Rask 
Gleasby-'7igfusson’s dictionary mentioned above also pays some 
attention to the modem language A really convenient Modem 
Icelandic dictionary is still wanting, the desideratum being only 
partly supplied by K Gi'slason’s excellent Danish-Icelandic Don^ 
OT^abdJe med tslenzJcuw, WSmgwm, 1851 
Nor- II Norwegian ou Norse —The Old, Norwegian language (tiU 
WEGiAN the Reformation) was not, like the modern language, confined to 
Old Noi- Norway and the Faroes, but was, as alieady stated, for some time 
wegian 

1 1854-60 

2 An helandic-English DicUonary, based on the MS eoUeetions of the late 
E Cleashy, 1869-74 

3 Supplement M Itlandsle ordb^ger, 1876 and 1879-85 

1 Ordbog ovei dei ffamle Norsle spng, 1862-67 , new ed , 1888 sq 

® SeeE AiTil, "Islands yngre hteratur och syiak" (SprSkvetenskaphga sail- 
zTcapets folandhugar, 1883-85) 

° Notices of the Modem Icelandic prommciation are also to be found in 
H. Sweet’s Handbook of Phonetics, 1877, Chr. Vidsteen's Oplymvngei om Bygde- 
maalene iHm danger, 1885, and E Arpi’s above-quoted paper 
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spoken in paits of Ireland and the north of Scotland, the Isle of 
Man, theHebiides, Shetland, and Oikney (in the last two groups 
ol islands it continued to survive down to modern times), and also 
in certain parts of western Sweden as at present defined (Bohiislan, 

Sarna in Dalarna, Jamtland, and Harjedalen) 

Om knowledge of it is due only in a small nieasiue to runic Sources 
insciiptions,^ for these aie comparatively few in number (a 
little moie than one bundled) and ot trifling importance fiom a 
philological point of view, especially as they almost wholly belong 
to the peiiod between 1050 and 1350,® and consequently aie 
< ontemporary with oi at least not much earlier than the earliest 
literature The whole bteiatuie preserved is written in the Latin 
alphabet The earliest manuscripts aie not much later than the 
oldest Old Icelandic ones, and of the greatest inteiest On the 
w hole, how ever, the earliest Norwegian literature is in quality as w ell 
as in quantity iiieomparahly inferior to the Icelandic It amounts 
meiely to about a scoie of different works, and of these but few aie 
of any literaiy value A small fragment (God AM 655, 4to, 

Fiagm IX , A, B, c), a collection of legends, no doubt written a 
little before 1200 , is regarded as the earliest extant manuscript 
Fiom the very beginning of the 13th century we have the 
Noiwegum BooJo of Eomlies (Cod AM 619, 4to) and seveial 
fragments of law-books (the older GulaTpingsIaio and the oldei 
Ei^mapingslaio) The chief manusciipt (Cod AM 243B , fol ) 
of the principal woik in Old Norwegian hteiatnie, the Spieeuluin 
Ikgale, oi Konungsskiiggsja (“Minor foi Kings”), is a little later 
Of still latei manusciipts the so-called legendaiy Olafssaga (Cod 
Delag 8, fol ), fiom about 1250, deserves mention The masses of 
chaiters which— occur i mg throughout the whole Middle Age of 
Norway * fiom tho beginning of the 13th centuiy— afloid much 
infoimation, especially conceining the dialectical differences of the 
language, aie likewise of gieat philological importance 

As in Old Icelandic so in Old Norwegian we do not find tho Foim of 
most primitive foi ms iii the oldest MSS that have come down thelau- 
to us, foi that pm pose we must recui to somewhat -latei ones, guage 
containing old poems from times as i emote as the days of Biage 
BodJason (the hegiuning of the 8 th century) and JijdSolfi of Hviii 
(end of the same centuiy) It has already been stated that the 
language at this epoch differed so little fiom other Scandinavian 
dialects that it could scarcely yet be called by a distinctive name, 
and also that, as Icelandic sepaiated itself hom the Norwegian 
mother-toiigue (about 900), the difference between the two languages 
was at first infinitely small— as far, of eoiuse, as the literary 
language is conceined From the 13th century, however, they 
exhibit more marked diffeiences , for, while Icelandic develops to 
a gieat extent independently, Norwegian, owing to geographical 
and political circumstances, is considerably influenced by the 
Eastern Scandinavian languages The most iTn])ortant diffeiences 
between Icelandic and Norwegian at the epoch of the oldest MSS 
(about 1200 ) have already been noted The tendency in Norwegian 
to letam the use of the so-called it-Unilaut has already been 
mentioned On the other hand, there appears m Noiwegian in 
the 13tli century another kind of vowel-assimilation, almost 
unknown to Icelandic, the vowel in terminations being in some 
degiee influenced by the vowel of the preceding syllable Thus, 
foi instance, we find in some manuscripts (as the above-mentioned 
legendary Olafbsaga) that the vowels e, o and long a, m, 0 are 
followed in terminations by c, 0 , 1 , u, y, and short a, m, ft, on 
the otliei hand, by %, « 5 ,— as in h^nei, prayers, Jeonor, women , but 
tdiv), times, tungnr, tongues. The same fact ocoms in eeitam 
Old Swedish manuscripts ’When Noiway had been united later 
with Sweden undei one crown (1319) we meet pure Suecisms 
in the Norwegian literary language In addition to this, the 
14th century dibits several differences from the old language^ 
rl, m are sometimes assimilated into U, nn,—as kail (elder karl), 
man, konn [koni), corn, prestanner i^estamir), the pnests , i 
passes into ^beforer, Z, — as JiyrJSir {hifSir), shepherd, lykyl {lykiU), 
key , final -r aftei a consonant is changed into -er or -ser, sometimes 
only - 8 , -ffi, — as Jiester {hedr), horse , l^ker [h&kr), books , the 
names poUeifset (porleifr), GuBlmifse {GvBleifr) About the 
beginning of the 15th century initial Jm occurs for old Jiv (not, 
however, in pronouns, which take kro only m western Norway), as 
the local name Qoitesei^ {hvitr, white) During the 15th century, 

Norway being united with Denmark, and at intervals also with 
Sweden, a great many Danisms and a few Suecisms are im- 
ported into tile language As Suecisms we may mention the ter- 
mination -%n of the 2 d pers plui instead of -ir, -78 (as mlin, you 
wiE), the pronoun instead of ek, I The most important Danisms 

7 For these see especially Nicolav sen, Norsle fondemingeu 1862-66 

8 The oldest are those on. the Valdby- (Lai-nk) and Strand- (Aafjord) stones, 
bofli fiom pagan tunes The latest lune-stones are from the end of the 14th 
century Owing to influence of the learned such stones appear again in the 17th 
century, eg, in Telemarken 

® On the Old Norwegian mannscripts see the v oiks cited in notes i, 5, page 368 , 
for the hteiatnie hitherto edited see note 1, page 368 

1“ The present writer is indebted to Prof Joh Storm for the following remarks 
on the history of the Norwegian language and its dialects dunng the 14th and 
15th centuries 

XXL — 47 
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are the follorviag i, cl, and g are snhstitnted for j?, t, and Z,,— as in 
the local names (earlier Kcqm), Titdm sogn (pieita sukii) , -a 
in terminations passes into -e,— as Zo? e (Ii^p a), to hear, sdr/Ac (splja), 
to seek , single Danish -words are mtiodnced , — asjek (cZ,), I, sc (yd), 
to see 3 sj>iii(je {spyi ja), to ask, ire Towards the end of the Middle 
Ages the Danish influence shows an immense inciease, which 
marks the gradual decline of hfoiwegian literatuie, until at last 
Nonvegian as literary language is completely supplanted hy 
Danish Dining the loth centiiiy Moiway has hardly any litera- 
ture except chaiteis, and as eaily as the end of that centuiy by far 
the greatest niimbei of these aie written in almost pure Danish In 
the 16th centuiy, again, charters wiitten-in Moiwegian occur 
only as rare exceptions, and fionithe Reformation onwaid, when 
the Bible and the old laws weio tianslated into Danish, not 
into Moiwegian, Danish was not only the undisputed hteiary 
language of Norway, but also the colloq^uial language of dwellers 
in towns and of thoae ivho had learned to lead Foi the iise in 
recent times of a new Noiwegian language, employed in liteiatiue 
and spoken by the educated classes, see p 373 
Dialects Dialectical diffeienees, as above hinted, occiii in gieat numbei 
in the Norwegian charteis of the 13th, 14th, and 15th centimes 
Especially marked is the diffcience between the language of 
western Norway, which, in many respects, shows a development 
parallel to that of Icelandic, and the language of eastern Noiway, 
which exlnbits still moio sti iking correspondences with contem- 
porary Old Swedish The most remaakable characteristics of the 
eastern dialects of this epoch are the following —a is changed mto 
£G in the pronouns this, put, that, and the paiticle J)®, theie 
(the lattei as eaily as the ISth century), and latei on (in the 14tli 
centuiy) aho in tciniinations after a long loot syllable, — as scnclss, 
to send, hdijm, to hear (hut go a, to do, ilia, to know), ifit passes 
(as in Old Sw edish and Old Danish) into la:— as Jiiieita (Icel Jijaita), 
heart, ?/ sometimes passes into m befoie i, I , — as Inunlo, slicp- 
heid, hjkud, key, instead of hji'Su, lylyl (older still, /iwSw, 
lyiill, see above, p 369), hnal -? after a consonant often passes 
into -a/, sometimes only into -a,—3.hpmtar (jnesti), piiest, bfilca 
(J|Sii), books, dat smg hpSa (S/joSj), (to a) biotliei , tl passes 
into tsl, sZ,— as hsla [Idh), (the) little, the name Atslo, Asle {AUe), 
js gives a “thick” s-sound (written Is),— as Bsodols, genitive of 
the name Beiypirr, ncl, Id are assimilated into nn, U , — as banii 
(bawl), band, the local name Westfall ( Vestfold) , and (as fai back 
as the 13th centuiy) tiaces occur of the vow'el assimilation, 
“tiljoevning,” that is so highly ohaiaeterlstic of the modem Nor- 
wegian dialects,— as wZo, vulu, foi lalu, (Icel iglo, -a), accusative 
smgiilai of laka, wake, jnyliyll toi i/iyktll, much On the other 
hand, as characteiistics of the western dialects maybe noted the 
following -final-} after a consonant passes into -iw, -05,— as win/ 
(vet:), wiutei, eettuf (letti), light, aftoi (aft:), again, sZ passes mto 
iZ,— as sytlla (sfisla), chaige , liv is changed mto Iv also m pioiioims, 
— as her (hm:), who, heassu (hveisu), how 
This splitting of the language into dialects seems to have 
continued to gam ground, probably with gi eater lapidity as a 
Norwegian literary language no longei existed Thus it is very 
likely that the'present dialectical division was in all essentials aceoiu- 
plished about the yeai 1600 , foi, judging from the first woik on 
Norwegian ilialectolog}/,^ the SjZndfjoid (Western Norway) dialect at 
least possessed at that time most of its piesent featuies A little 
clog-calendai of the year 1644 seems to piove the same legardmg tlie 
Valders (Southern Noiway) dialect How far the Old Norwegian 
dialects on the Faroes, in Ii eland and Scotland, on the Scottish 
islands, and on the Isle of Man diffeied fioiu the mother-tongue it 
is impossible to decide, on account of the fewiemnants of these 
dialects winch exist apart fioin local names, viz , some charters 
(from the begmmug of the iStli centuiy onwaid) fioni the Paioes^ 
and Orkneys,^ and a few runic mseiiptions from the Orkneys (tliiity 
in number)^ and the Isle of Man (fourteen m number) ® These 
runic mseiiptions, howevei, on account of them imperfect oitlio- 
graphy, throw but little light on the subject Of tlie Oikney dialect 
we know at least that initial hi, lin, hr still pieserved h in the 13th 
centuiy,— that is, two hundred years longer than m Norway 
G-ram- Old Norwegian grammar has hitherto always been taken up 
matical m connexion with Old Icelandic, and eonhiicd to notes and appen- 
treat- dices inserted ni works on Icelandic giammai A systematic 
ment tieahse on Old Norwegian grammar is still -wanting, with the 
exception of a short work by the Danish scholar N M Petersen 
(+1862),® -which, although biief and decidedly aiitiguated, deserves 
all praise A most valuable collection of mateiials exists, how- 
ever, m the Norwegian cliaiters, carefully and accurately edited hy 
the Norwegian scholars Clir Lange (+1861) and C. R linger,^ and 
in a few texts edited with diplomatic accuracy ® 

1 Chi Jensen’s Norik duticnanum eUet glosebog, 1646 
^ See Diplomatanum Mrvegetum vol i n 589 and 591 
3 See l)ipl Non , i n 308 
* See P A Munch, Samlede afhmdlmger, ly 516 sg 
0 See Munch, Sami afh, in 181 sg 

® Det Danske, Nonle, og Svenske sprogs hsione, part ii jjp 1-96 (ed 1830) 

? Niplomaiaj cum Norvcgicwn, 1857 sg , 10 vols have already appeared 
3 Compare the prefaces to VigMsson’s edition of the Slyrbygegasaga (1864), 
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III S-\VEDi&H — ^The Pre-Refoimation language is called Old Swedish 
Swedish 

1 Old Swedish — The territory of the Old Swedish compre- Old 
henied— (1) Sw-eden, except the most northerly part, -where Swedish 
Lappish (and Finnish*) was spoken, the most southerly (Skdiie, 

Halland, and Blekmge— see below, p 373), and ceitain parts of 
western Sweden (see above, p 069) , (2) extensive maritime tracts 
of Finland, Esthoma, and Livonia, -ivith then surrounding islands , 
and (3) ceitain places in Russia, where Swedish w'as spoken 
foi a shoit time The oldest but also the most meagre sources Sources 
of our knowledge of Old Swedish aie those words, almost ex- 
clusively peisonal names (nearly one hundred), which weie 
mtiodnced mto the Russian language at the foundation of 
the Russian icalm by Swedes (in 862), and which are for the 
most pait somew^hat influenced by Russian phonetic laws, pre- 
served mtwo Russian documents of the yeais 912 and 945,®~ab 
Irjcn (0 Sw Ligiai), EiuiL (S'lfmki), Oleg (Eialge, secondaiy 
foini of Helge), Olya (Eialga, Eelga) 01 about the same date, 
but of an mhnitely gieatei vaiiety, aie the iiinic inscriptions, 
amounting in number to about tw’o thousand, which have been 
found cut on stones (laiely wood, metal, oi other materials) almost 
all ovei Sweden, though they oecui most frequently (about halt 
of the total niimbei) m the piovmce ol Uppland, next to which 
come Sodermanlaiid, Osteigotland, and Gotland, with about two 
hundred each Foi the most pait they aie tombstones oi monu- 
ments m meraoiy of deceased lelatives, raiely public notices 
Then form is often metiical, in part at least Most of them are 
anonymous, in so fai that we do not know the name of the engiavei, 
though, as a lule, the name of the man who ordered them is 
recorded Of the engiavcis named, about seventy m numbei, tlie 
three most productive aie Ubii, Bali, and Asmiindi Karasnn, all 
three principally working m Dplaiid, the flist-mentioned name is 
signed on about forty, the others on nearly twenty stones each 
These mseiiptions vaiy very much m age, belonging to all centiiues 
of Old Swedish, but by fai the greatest numbei oi tlieiii date fioni 
the lltli and 12th eeiitniies From heathen times— as well as 
from the last two centuries of the Middle Ages— we have com- 
paratively few The oldest are probably the lugelstad insciip- 
tion in Ostergotlaiid, and the Giiisten one ionnd in the uoitli 
of Smlland “ The rune stone from Role in Osteigotland piob- 
ahly dates fiom the first half of the lOtli centuiy Its inscrip- 
tion surpasses all the others both in length (more than one 
liiindied and fifty words) and in the impoitance of its contents, 
which aie equally mteiesting as regauls philology and the histoiy 
of culture , it is a fiagmeut (partly m metrical foini) of an Old 
Sw’edish lieioic tale Fiom about the yoai 1000 we possess the 
mseiiptions of Asmimdi Kaiasim, and fiom about 1050 the so-called 
lugvai monuments (about twenty in numbei), emoted most of them 
m Sodeimaiiland, in honour of the men who fell in a gieat war in 
eastein Em ope under the command of a ceitam Ingvai , the stones 
cut by Ball belong to the same period Somewhat later are the 
mseiiptions cut by Ubii, and about contemporary with them, viz , 
from the beginning of the 12th century, is the leniaikable 
inseuptioii on the door-imgof the chureli of Poisa in Helsmgland, 
coiitaiuiiig the oldest Scandinavian statute^® now pieseived, as 
well as othei inscriptions from the same piovince, written lu a 
paiticnlar vaiiety of the common lunic alphabet, the so-called 
“staflosa” (stafiless, -without the perpendicular stall) iimes, as the 
long genealogical inscription on the Malstad-stone The inscrip- 
tions^® of the Mowing centimes are of fai less philological interest, 
because after the 13th century there exists another and moie fruit- 
ful souice for Old Swedish, viz , a literatuie in the proper sense of 
the word, which was only in a limited degree written m runes 
Of the runic hteratnie hardly anything has been preseii od to oui 
days,®® while the hteiature in the Latin letters is both in q_uality 
and extent mcompaiably mfenoi to Old Icelandic, though it, 
at least m quantity, consideiahly surpasses Old Norwegian In 
age, however, it is inferior to both ot them, beginning only in 
the 13tjh century The oldest of the extant manuscripts is a 
codex of the Older Vestgotalaw (Cod Holm B 69), written about 
the year 1290, and philologically of the greatest importance 
Not much later is a codex of the Uplandslaw (Cod Ups 12) of 
the year 1300 Of otlier woiks of value fiom a philological point 
of view we only mention a codex of the Sodermanmlaw (Cod 
Holm B 63) of about 1330, the two manuscapts containing a 

Eeyser’a and Ungei’s editions of the Icgendaiy Olafssaga (1849), and Barlaams 
Saga ok Josaphats (1861), Ungei’a ed of pidi ekssaga (1863), and Th Mubms’s 
essay Ueber die altiiordmhe Sprache, pp 15-18 (1872) 

9 t>ee V Thomsen, Myska rikett gi mdlaggmng, espeoialiy p 114 sg , S 
Bugge, “ OldsvenskendvneiRuslimd’HArliii/ No:d Filol, ii,) 

1“ Kindly coinmunicated hy Piof S Bugge 

11 See S Bugge, ‘ Tollning af iuaemdslcnftt,n pa Eokstenen " {Anhgvaruk 
Tidslnftf Scenge, v , 1878) 

19 See S Bugge, Smeindsknftenpaa nngen, c Forsa KirU, 1877 
IS rortheronio inscriptions in general, see above all J G Liljegren, Fmur- 
imder, 1833 , J Goransson, JBantU, 1760 , E Dybeck, Svenda rmurkunder, 

1855-69, and 8i>ei lies rmw k%nder, 1860-76 , and the Journals of the antniuaiian 
societies in Sweden 

14 SeeL F leffler, “Foinsvenslvainnhandslaiftei ” (Nordish FidsTcnft, 1879) 
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collettion of legends geueially named Cod Bureauvs (\mtten a 
little after 1350J and God Bildstctiicums (between 1420 and 1450), 
and tliB great Oxenstieinian manusciipt, which consists thieflj of 
a collection of legends wintcn for the most jiait in 13S5 ILe 
very numcious Old Swedish charters, fiom 1313 downwards, aie 
also of great importance ^ 

Old Swedish, duiiiig its eailiest pre-literary period (900-1200), 
retains quite as original a character as eontempoiaiy Old Icelandic 
and Old Norwegian The flist part of the m&cr'ption of the Euk- 
stone lunnmg thus — 

.ITT UAIIU]) &TAXTA IIUN iE J) lE IS UALIS TAjlI J-AjirE AFT 
FAIKI AN birSU,^ 
and probably pronounced — 

ffift Wamod standa rdnai jiuiE , en Vaienn fdffe faSeE seft 
fniglnjn sunn, 

would, no doubt, have had the same form m contemporaiy 
Icelandic, except the last word, w'hich would piobably have had 
the less original form suii The foircal changes of the Swedish 
language during tins period aie, generally speaking, such as appeal 
about the same time in all the member^ of the group, — as the change 
of soft R into common i (the Euk-stoue iii/iaR, later i luicit, runes , 
this appeared earliest after dental consonants, later after an accented 
vowel), and the change of sji into si (in the 10th century i cas^i, later 
leisti, raised) , or they are, at least, common to it with Noi wegiaii, 
— as the dropping of h before I, n, and ? (in the lOtli century lu aia, 
younger ioi, caiin), and the changing of nasal vowels (the long 
ones latest) into non-nasalized A very old specific Sw edisli cliarac- 
teustic, however, is the splitting up of i into lu before ligrio, nLto , — 
as smtvja, to sing, mnila, to sink, fiom piimitive Scandinavian 
smjioaii, sinlicaii (Icel -Norw syagia, splLia) But the case is 
altogether different during what we may call the classical peiiod of 
Old Swedish (1200-1350), the time of tho later lunie inswiptions 
and the oldest liteiature During this peiiod the language is already 
distinctly separate fiom the (hteiaiy) Icelandic-Nonvegian (though 
not yet from Danish) The words of the Older Vestgotalmo — 

FALDEE KLOCKiE NIEEU I EOVOjj MANNI, BOJI SOPON MAECHUM 
jlEIlI, EN HAN FAR BANiE AF— * 
would in contemporary Icelandic be— 

fellr klukka niSr i hofuS manni, bieti sdkn moikum Jirim, 
ef haun far bana af 

These few words exhibit instances of the folloiving innovations in 
Swedish — d is inserted between ll {mi) and a following r (as h 
between ?/i and I, and p between m and t, n,—as Aanibra?, Icel 
hciimar, hammeis, sampt, Icel smat, together with), an auxiliary 
vowel 18 inserted between final r and a preceding consonant, a in 
terminations is often changed into is, a « in the final syllable 
causes no change of a preceding a, the present tense takes the 
vowel of the mhnitive (and the preteiite subjunctive that of preteiite 
indicative plural) Other important changes, appearing at the same 
time, but probably, partly at least, of a somewhat older date, 
are the following . — all diphthongs aie contracted (as oglia, Ictl 
auga, eye, drom, Icel di^yma, to dieam, sten, Icel stemn, 
stone — traces of which we find as early as the 12th century), s 
has passed into « (as Lias, Icel Lie, knee) , la into tae, as in 
Eastern Norwegian (as hiseita, Icel Jijaita, heart), tu into i/ 
after r, and a consonant (as fyglia, Icel fljdga, to fly), the 
forms of the three peisons singular of verbs have assuniJated 
(except in the so-called strong pieteiite), the 2d pers pliir 
ends in -in foi -itS, and the passive voice in -s for the earlier 
■sic, the dat plur of substantives with suffixed article ends m 
•umin (Icel -onom, as swmmn, sunonom, to the sons) The 
transition to the 14th century is maiked by important changes — 
short y, eg, passed into o in many positions (as dor for dyr, 
door, &c ), and the forms of the dative and the accusative of 
pronouns gradually became the same. The n n mher of borrowed 
words is as yet very limited, and is chiefly confined to ecclesiastical 
words of Latin and Greek ongm, introduced along with Chnstian- 
ity (as Tears, cross, iref, epistle, sisoh, school, jiriesiej', priest, almosa, 
alms) At the middle of the 14th century the literary language 
undergoes a remarkable reform, developing at the same tune to a 
“rikssprAk,” a uniform language, common to the whole conntiy 
The chief characteristics of this later Old SwedisJi are the follow- 
ing — the long a has passed into d (that is, an open o), and lo 
(except before rd, rt) into lo (as sio, sea, lake), at the same 
time there appears a so-called law of vowel halmee, according 
to which the vowels i and m are always found m terminations 
after a short root syllable, and— at least when no consonant fol- 
lows— e and 0 after a long one (as Gudz, to God, til salu, for sale, 
but t gm])e, in the court, for mso, assuredly), g and le {sk) before 

1 The Old Swedish momiments are for the most part published in the following 
collechOEs —Bimka fomsi:r%ftsalUltapets sanhngar, 84 parts, 1844-84, C J 
ScUyter, Samkng af Stimges garrila lagar, vols i ~vn and x -xi’ , 1837-69 , 
Smnskt JS^lomatamm, 6 vols , 1829-78, new series, 2 vols , 1875-84 

2 In inemoi 7 of Wmidd these runes stand, and Warenn, his fathea*, wrote 
them m memory of his son, (hy destany) condemned to death 

3 If the hell fall down on anybody’s head, the parish pays a fine of three marks 
should he die fiom iL 


[ palatal vowels are softened into d] and ij (stj), L and t in unac- 
j eented syllables often pass into gk, dh (as Tsicnglie foi Gocnlx, 

Sweden, litedli for litct, a little), the articles Jjai/i (ui hui), tbe, and 
j (a little laterj en, a, come into use , the dual jiionuuns vanish, the 
I relative Bt, that, is changed with suni, the present participle takes a 
! secondary form in -s (as gangandcs, beside gcuigandc going) A 
little later the following changes appeal —a short vowel la length- 
ened befoie a single consonant, fiist when the consonant belongs 
to the same syllable (as hat, hate), afteivvards also when it belongs 
to the following one (as Tiata, to hate) , an auxiliary vowel is in- 
serted between Zoi jtandaprecedingcon&onant(as[/«ifii, gable, ulcii, 
desert) , sboit t, ending a syllable, passes into e (as kui, to live) , 
til passes into t, a new conjugation is foimed which has no infini- 
tive teimination, hut doubles the sign of the preteiite (as lo, hodde, 
boit, to dwell, dwelt, dwelt) Owing to the political and com- 
meicial state of the country the language at this period is deluged 
with borrowed words of Low Geiman origin, mostly social and 
industrial terms, such as the great number ot veibs iii -eni {a y , 
hantcia, to handle), the substantives in -ci i [loiai i, robbery), -mna, 
[foistitvm, pimcess), -het {fioiaht, piety), he- (hetalc/, to pay), 
and a great many otheis (iZed, weak, smala, to taste, (jtoiei, big, 
fntiig, purse, tulJ, disciplme, hi ula, to use, tiist, quaiiel, stovcl, boot, 
aiieta, to v,oik, foJ:oster, lunch, &c ) Owing to the political eii- 
ciimstances, wa hnd tovvaids the end of the peiiod a veiy powerful 
Danish mlineiice, which extends also to phonetics and ety inology, 
so that, for example, nearly all the teimiual vowels aie supplanted 
by the uniform Danish c, the hard consonants p, t, 1 by b, d, g as 
m Danish, the second peison plural of the impeiative ends in -ci, 
beside -c/i (as iaghe), for older tahn) 

Dialectical dfifeiences incontestably occur in tbe runic insciip- Dialects, 
tions as w'ell as m the literature , lu the foimer, however, most of 
them are hidden from our eyes by the character of the vv iitiiig, 
which IS, from a phonetic point of view", highly unsatisfactory, 
indicating the most different sounds by the same sign (foi exam- 
ple, 0 , ll, y, and o aie denoted by one and the same rune) , m the 
literature again they aio i educed to a minimum by the awakening 
desue to foim a umfoim hterary language for the whole country, 
and hy the hterary productivity and consequent predominant 
influence of certain provinces (as Ostergotland) This question, 
moreover, has not hitheito been investigated with sufficient care ^ 

Only one distinct dialect has been handed down to us, that of the 
island of Gotland, which differs so essentially from the Old Swedish 
of the mainland that it has with good leasonbeen characterized, undet 
the name ibingKimisia, as in a certain sense a separate language Foingut- 
Materials for its study aie very abundant* on one hand^ w e luska 
; possess moie than two hundred runic msciiptions, among them a 
very remarkable one of the 12th or 13th eentuiy, counting upwaida 
of three hundred runes, cut on a font (now m Aakirkeby on the 
island of Bornholm), and representing the Me oi Christ in a series 
of pictures and woids , on the other hand a liteiatme has been jiie- 
served consisting of a runic calendar from 1328, the law of the 
island (from about 1350), a piece of taaditional liistory, and a 
guild statute Thelangiiage is distinguished from the Old Swedish 
of the mainland especially by the follovving ehaiacteristics —the 
old diphthongs aie preserved (e g , auga, eye, di oyma, to dream, 
stain, stone), and a new triphthong has arisen by the change of 
into mu (as jiiauga, to fly), the long vowels e, ce, o, have passed 
into i, e, y (as hii, knee, mla, to speak, dyrm, to deem) , short 
0 rarely occurs except bofoie r, being in other positions changed into 
u, 10 IS dropped before 5* (as iai]ii, wiatb), the genitive smgular 
of fenunmes in -a ends m -ur for -u (as Jcnhur, of the chuich) 

Owing to the entire absence of documentary evidence it is impos- 
sible to detennme how far the dialects east of the Baltic, which no 
doubt had a separate individuality, differed from the raothei-tongue 

The first to pay attention to the study of Old Swedish'* was the The study 
Swedish savant J Bui®us (tl652), who by several works (from of Old 
1599 onwaids) called attention to and excited a lively interest in Swedish 
the runic monuments, and, by his edition (1634) of the excellent 
Old Swedish work Um Stynlsn Konunga oJe Eof^inga, m Old 
Swedish literature also His no longer extant Spemnen PninariB 
Lvngusa Scanhia/m gave but a very short review of Old Swedish 
inflexions, but is remarkable as the flist essay of its kind, and is 
perhaps the oldest attempt in modem times at a giammatical treat- 
ment of any old Germanic language The study ot lunes was very, 
popular in the 17th century, M Celsius (+1679) deeipheied the 
“staffless” runes (see above, p 370), and J Hadorph (+ 1693), who 
also did good work in editing Old Swedish texts, copied more than 
a thousand runic inscriptions During the 18th century, again. 

Old Swedish was almost completely neglected , but in the present 
century the study of runes has been well represented by the col- 
lection of the Swede Liljegren (+1837) and by the Norwegian S. 

■* See especially K J lyngby, Antigv. Milr , 1858-60, pp 242 sq and 260 sq , 

J E BydqTOt, SprSlMs lagar, n 158 , L P leffler, Om v-omlfudei, 1877, 

pp 37 iq, 55, 76, S Bugge, Rv,n&ndsl,riftm fra Farsa, p 49 iy , A. KocJj, 

SlueRer t Fornsvensk JgtiMa) a, i , 1882, pp 56 sq , 144 sj , 159 sq , 288 

s SeeC Save, QiUnukawkun<ier,lS5d, J, G Liljegieii, RmarhiTider, 1883 

* See A Noreen, “Apeiou de I’lilstoire de la science lmguii5tiq,ue Suddoise” 
(£eAfas4oM,u,1883) 
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Bugge’i ingemoiib luteipretation aud grammatical tieatraent of 
some of tlie most remaikable msciiptions Old Siiedish liteiatuie 
has also been made the object of grammatical reseaiches A first 
outline of a histoiy of the Swedish language is to be found in 
the work of N 3^1 Petersen (1830) mentioned above (p 370), and 
a scheme of an Old Swedish graminai in P A Munch’s essay, 
FoiimLnislans och Fo7 moi slams sfiiaLhjggnnd {ISiQ) , but Old 
Swedish giammai was nevei treated as an independent hianch of 
science until the appearance of J E Kydqvist’s (+ 1577) monu- 
mental work (S'mis7i.a spn'lcts Icutm (in 6 lols, 1850-83), wlimh 
was followed m Sweden by a whole literatiiie on the same subject 
Thus phonetics, winch weie conipaiatively neglected by Bydqvist, 
ha\e been investigated with gteat success, especially bj L F 
Lefflei and A Kock , while the otliei paits of giammir have been 
tieated of above all by K F Sodei sail, the chief of contempoiaiy 
Old Swedish scholars His jumcipal woik, Oalhol ofm Sunsla 
mcileUidsspi alci(18S 1 s? ), nowin couise of publication, gives the list 
of wouls in the later Old Swedish language, and— taken along with 
the Oidl/ol till samlmgen af Swnges gmnla, laqai (1877), by 0 J 
Schijtei, the well-known editoi of Old Swedish texts, which con- 
tains the vocabulary of the oldest liteiatuie— it woitluly meets the 
demand foi an Old Swedish dictionaiy An Old Swedish gxammar, 
answeimg the lequirements of modem philology, is still needed ^ 
Modem 2 ilMe? n Simdish —The first complete translation of the Bible, 
Swedish, edited in 1541 by the brothers Olaus and Lauientius Petii, and 
c. goneially called the Bible of Gustavus I , may be legaided as the 
’ ^ eailiest impoitant monument of this Owingto leligious and poli- 

tical eucumstances, and to the learned influence of humanism, theo- 
logical and hibtoiico-})olitiLal woiks piepondeiate m the Swedish 
liteiatuie of the following period, wdiich therefoie affbids but 
scanty mateual fci philological leseaich It is not until the 
middle ot the 17th ceutuiy that Swedish liteiatuie adequately 
exemplifies the language, foi at that peuod hteiatuie fiist began 
to be cultivated as a fine art, and its piincipal lepresentatives, such 
as Stieinliielm, Columbus, and Spegel, weie in leality the liistto 
study it as a means of expiession and to develop its lesouices 
Amongst the authois of the 18tli ceiituiy we have to mention in 
the fimt place Dahn, who was to some extent the creatoi of the 
piose style of that epoch , wdiile of the end of the century Kellgieu 
and Bellman are the most iiotcwoi thy examples, lepiesentiiig the 
higher and the moie familial style of poetry respectively The 
language of the 19th cental y, or at any late of the middle of it, i.s 
best lepiesentod in the worlcs of Wallin and Tegnei, which, on 
account of then enoimous ciicuLition, have had a gieatei influence 
tliau those of any other authois 

Form of As to the language itself the eailie&t Modem Swedish texts, as 
the Ian- Gustavus I 's Bible, diflei consideubly fioiu the latest Old Swedish 
guage ones “ We find a decided tendency to exteimiiiate Danisms and 
leuitioduce native and paitially antiquated fonns At the same 
time theie appear several tiaces of a latei state of the language 
all genitives (singular and pluial), e g , end in -s, which in eailiei 
times w'as the propei ending of only ceitain declensions In spite 
of the aichaistie efforts of many wiiters, both lu foims and in voca- 
bulary, the language nevertheless undeiwent rapid changes dming 
the 16tli and iHh centuries Thus sg and stg (oiiginal as well as 
derived from sk before a palatal vowel) assimilate into a simple sli- 
sound , cIj[qi igmal as well as dem ed ft om p before a palatal vowel), 
at least at the end of the l7th eentmy, dropped its d-sound (com- 
pare such spellings as diufwer, giattar, envogS, for gufm, uddei, 
gaitan, giants, envoyi, envoy) , lij passes into j (such sjiellings aie 
found as jort foi hjott, hart, and hjmpe {on gmpe, hazel giouse), 
I and p inserted in such woida as himhlwi, heavens, hemhrar, 
hammers, gampsi, even, sampt, together with (see above, p 371), are 
dropped , the first person plural of the veih takes the foim of the 
third poison (as vi fara,foro, for mfarmn, forom, we go, went) , hy 
the side of the pronoun T, you, theie aiises a secondary fom Ni, 
in full use ill the spoken language about 1650 ; the adjective 
giadually loses all the case-iiiflexiomj , in substantives the nomin- 
ative, dative, and accusative take the same form as eaily as the 
middle of the 17th ceutury , in the declension with suffixed aiticle 
the old method of oxpiessing immher and ease both lu the substan- 
tive and the article is changed, so that the substantive alone takes 
the number-inflexion and the aiticle alone the case-ending , neutei 
substantives ending in a vowel, which previously had no plural 
ending, take the plural ending -n, some -er , — as bi-n, bees, hagen-er, 
bakeiies About the year 1700 the Old Swedish inflexion may, in 
general, be considered as almost completely given up, although a 
work of such impoitance in the history of the language as Charles 
XII ’& Bible (so-called) of 1703 (edited by Bishop J Svedberg), 
by a kind of conscious archaism has pieserved a good many of the 
old forms To these archaistic tendencies of certain authors at the 
end of the 17th century wo owe the great numhei of Old Swedish 
and Icelandic borrowed woids then introduced into the language, — 


J A Koieen has an Old Swedish gianniai in preparation 
2 The punted characfceis aie also aonwdeiahly changed hy the intioduction 
of the now letteis a (witli tlie tiansl of the New Testament of 1526), and a, o 
(hotli all end) in the fliot pi mt in Sn edisli of 1405) foi aa, *, <ji 
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as /aye/ , fan, Jiaija, to ravage, laki, mannois, smile, genius, taina, 
gill, tima, to happen, &c In addition to this, ow mg to humanistic 
influence, learned expiessions weie boiiowed iiom Latin duiing the 
whole 16th and 17th centuues , and fiom Geinian, chiefly at the 
Refoimation and dming the Thuty Years’ Wai, numberless woids 
weieintiodnced, — as sp/ak, language, tapper, hime,pmU, magnifi- 
cence, huitig, busk, &e , among these may be noted especially a 
great niimbci of words beginning in an-, o foi and ge- Owing 
to the constantly inci easing political and liteiaiy piedominance ot 
Fiance Fienclnvoidsweielaigely boiiowed in the 17th centuiy, and 
to an equally gi eat extent m the IStli , such are affai, business, 

7 espclt, ies]»ct totowy, talent, elm7mnt, cliaiming, &c In the 19tli 
contuiy, again, especially about the middle of it, we anew meet 
with conscious and eneigetic eftoits aftei puiism both in the foima- 
tion of new woids and in the adoption of woids fiom the old 
language [ul, diligence, mafa, to speak, /yZ/tJny, battle anay, &c ), 
and fiom the dialects {hliga, to gaze, flis, flake, sLiciblig, bad, &c ) 
Consequently, the present vocabulaiy diffeis to a very gieat extent 
flora that of the liteiatuie of the I7tli centuiy As foi the sounds 
and grammatical foims, on the othei hand, compaiatively few 
impoitant changes have taken place duiiiig the last two centuues 
In the 18th centuiy, howevei, the aspuates dh and gh passed into 
d and g (aftei I and ? into j),—e.s lag foi lagli, law, 1)7 od foi ij odli, 
biead. A® passed into v (in dialects alieady abouttheyeai 1600),— 
as lalpioi AnaZ^c/ , whelp , Ig likewise into thus lguste7, leistei, 
occurs wiitteii gustm In our time 7d, ? Z, ? ii, ? s, and 7 1 are passing 
into simple sounds (“ supiadental ” d, I, n, s, and t), while the 
singular of the veibs is giadually supplanting the plural A 
vigoious lefoim, slowly but fiimly earned on almost unifoimly 
dining all peiiods of the Swedish language, is the tluowing back 
of the pnucipal accent to the beguiiiing ot the woul in cases wheie 
previously it stood iieaioi the end, a tendency that is cliaracteiistic 
of all the Scandinavian languages, but no doubt especially ol 
Swedish In the pumitive Scandinavian age the accent w'as 
lemoved m most simple words , the oiiginally accented syllable, 
liowevei, piesei ved a musically high pitch and stiess Thus there 
aiose two essentially difteieut accentuations,— the one, with un- 
accented final syllable, as m Icel sUejr (Gi (rreixeis), thou goest, 
the compaiative bctie (c/ Gi rdcrcruv fiom rax^s), bettei, the 
othei, with seeondaiy stiess and high pitch on the final, as in Icel 
piet pirn iiiSom (Sanski ZiMtMtZZiMaa), webade, pait piet bite7m 
(Sanski bhi7i7uis), bitten The same cliange aftei waids took place 
an those compound woids that had the piincipal accent on the 
second niembei, so that such contiasts as Geimaii •drtlml and 
e7thcile7i weie giadually hiought into confoimity with the foimei 
accentuation At the pieseiit day it is quite exceptionally (and 
chiefly in borrowed woids of latei date) that the principal accent 
in Swedish is on any othei syllable than the fiist, as in lekamm, 
body, vwUig7Wt,, to bless 

The scientific study of Modern Swedish® dates fiom Sweden’s The 
glouous epoch, the last half of the 17th contuiy The first legulai study of 
Swedish giammar was wuitteii m 1684 (not edited till 1884) in Modem 
Latin by Er Ammllius , the first in Swedish is by N Tiallmau, Swedish 
1696. Notliing, however, of value was produced before the gieat 
work of Eydqvist mentioned above, wluoli, although chiefly dealing 
with the old language, throws a flood of light on the modern iilso 
Among the works of late yeaia we must call special attention to 
the lesearehes into the history of the language by K F Sodeiwall,^ 

F A Tamm,® and A Kock * But little study, and that only in 
isolated parts, has been devoted to the giammar of the modem 
language, if the advanced state of philology is consideied A 
good though short ahstiaet is given m H Sweet’s essay on 
“ Sounds and Foims of Spoken Swedish ” {I7a7is FKil Soc , 1877- 
79) Attempts to construct a dictionary weie made in the 16th cen- 
tniy, the eailiest being the anonymous Va7ianm Emm Voaab^da, 
cim l^em Iiderpreiatzmie, in 1538, and the Synony7iio7U7n Zibelhis 
hy Elavus Petri Hehsingius, m 1587, both of which, however, 
followed German oiigmals The fust legular dictionaiy is by 
H Spegel, 1712, and m 1769 Joh Hire (I* 1780), inobahly the 
gieatest philological genius of Sweden, published his Glossmim 
S7}iogot7£im, which still lemains the most copious Swedish 
dictionaiy in existence In the piesent century the diligent 
lexicographer A F Dalin has published several useful works At 
present the Swedish Academy has in pieparation a gigantic dic- 
tionary on about the same plan as Dr Murray’s NcTn EnghsTi 
Bidmmy , theie will also appear aa soon as possible a complete 
list (with giammatieal and etymological notes) drawn up by A 
Andeisson, Ad bToreen, and F A Tamm, of the words in use in 
the piesent language The cliaracteiistic differences between the 
Swedish literaiy language used m Finland and that of Sweden 
aie exhibited in the Finish Tidslmft, vol xix pts 5, 6, 1885 
(“Studier pa Svensk sprakbotten i Finland,” by Karl Lmdstrom). 


s See A Noieen, “Aper^u,” <fec , H Heinlund, Forslag ocJi dtgarder till 
Soemia sknflspr^els 7 eglermde, 1883 
* Sufmul^let na afSv&iska sprakets wtMdnmg, 1870 
s Seveiai essays on the borrowed words Iji Swedish 
6 ,S;« alhistoi iska undersbkmngw om Sveml akcent, i , 1878, li , 1884-6 
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Damsh IV Danish, like Sweaihli, is diiideJ into the two great Pre- 2 JIuiktuDanish — The fiist important monument of this is tlie Modem 
and Post-Piefoimation epochs of Old and Modem Danish tianslation of the Bible, by Chi Pedeisen, Pedcr Palladius, and Danish. 

^ Dct/us/i — Tlie terntoiy of Old Danish mchidcd not others, the so-called Chiistian III ’s Bible (looO), famous foi the Sources. 
Danish only the piesent Denmaik, hut also the sonthcin Swedish pi o- uniriue puiity and excellence of its language, the dialect of Sealaiid, 

Vinces of Halland, SkAne, and Blckinge, the whole of Schka- then incontestably pionioted to he the language of the kingdom 

wig, and, as stated above, foi a shoit peiiod also a gicat pait The fiist seculai woik deserving of the same piaise is VedclA 

Sources of England, and Kormandy The oldest monuments of the Ian- translation of Saxo {157o) The siuctednig peiiod until 1750 

page aie lumc insciijitions, altogethei about 250 in numbei ^ otieis but few works in uallygood Danish, as peifectly classical, 

The oldest of them go as fai back as to the beginning of the 9th however, we have to mention the so-called Chustian V ’s Law ot 
century, the Snoldclev-stone foi instance on Sealand, and the Denmark (1683) Foi the lest, humanism has stamped a highly 
Plemlpse-stone on Fuiicn Fiom about the jear 900 date the Latm-Fiench chaiactei on the hteiatuie, staking even in the 
very long insciiptions of Tryggevielde (Sealandj and GlavenJrnp woiks of the pnncipal water of this periocl, Holberg But about 
(Fiinen) , from the 10th centuiy we have the stones of Jeel the }ear 1750 there Legiiis a new movement, chaiactenred by a 
huge (Jutland), iii memoiy of two of the oldest histoiical kings leaction against the language of the pieceding peiiod and purist 
of Denmaik (Gorm and Haiald) , while fiom about 1000 we have tendencies, oi, at least, cfloits to eiiucli the language with nevv- 
a stone at Danneviike (Schleswig), raised by the conqueioi ot formed woids (not seldom aftei the Geiman pattern), d&om'kicds, 
England, Sven Tjugiisk.egg Pielics of about the same age are the penphery, ^didmidvjhcd, independence, valcjspiofj, devise, iiqfn), 
woids that were inti oduced by the Danes into English, the oldest poet The leading icpiesentahves of these tendencies were Eilscliow 
of which date tiom the end of the 9th centnrj, tlie time of the and Sneedoif Fiom then time Danish may he said to have 
first Danish settlement iii England , most of these aie to be found ac(|uued its piesent essential features, though it cannot be denied 
in the eaily English work Oiinidiiiii~ Ho Danish hteiatuie aiose that several latei aiitliois, as J Ewald and Ohlenschlager, have 
before the 13tli eentiiiy The oldest nianusenpt that has come exeicised a consideiable influence on the poetical style As the 
down to us dates fiom the end of that centuiy, vnitten in runes most impoitaut diileiences between the grammatical forms of the Form of 
and containing the law of SkAne Fiom about the jear 1300 we IStli and 19th centuiies on one hand and those of the 16th and I7th the lan- 
possess a manuscript written in Latin characters and containing centuries on the other maybe noted the following — mostneutei gaage, 
Valdeuiai’s and Erik’s laws of Sealand, the Flenshoig maniisciipt substantives take a ]dutiil ending , those ending in a vowel foim 
of the law' of Jutland, and a raannsenpt of the municipal laws of then pluial by adding -r (as ^icjei, for older iipe, plnial of nije, 
Flensboig These thiee inanusciipts represent thiee ditferent kingdom), and many of those ending in a consonant by adding -e 
Dialects dialects, — that, namely, of SkAne, Halland, and Blckinge, that of (as husc foi htis, of hiis, house) , substantives ending in -eie diop 
Sealand and the other islands, and that of Jutland and Schleswig then hnal -e (as donmei foi clornmcie, ]iulgp) , the declension with 
There existed no uniform literaiy language in the Old Danish suffixed article becomes simplified m the same way as in Swedish 
peiiod, although some of the most important woiks of the 15th (see above, p 372), the pluial of verbs takes the singular form (as 
century, such as Michael’s Poeins and the Rhymed Oluoiiicle (the dial foi dudle, we diauk) , and the pieteiite subjunctive is sup- 
fiist hook printed in Danish, in 1495), on account of then excellent planted by the infinitive (as ^ai loi laaie, were) The first Modem 

diction, contiibuted niateiially to the final preponderance of their D.ini&h giammai is by E Pontoppidan, 1668, but in Latin , the Gram- 

dialect, that of Sealand, towards the Eeformation first m Danish is by the famous Peder Syv, 1685 The works of matical 

Fonia of As to the foi m of the language, it haidly differs at all duiing the self-taught J Hdjsgaard {eg , AccentueiH og raisonncisttnat- 
the Ian- the period betw'een 800 and 1200 A D fiom Old Swedish It is gmmmaiicci, 1747) possess gieat meiit, and aie of especial impoit- meat, 
gnage. only in the oldest literatuio that we can tiace any maiked difier- ance as legauls accent and syntax The earlier part of this 
euces, these aie not veiy important, and are geneially attiibutable centuiy ga\ e us Sask’s giamniai (1830) A. thoroughly satisfactoiy 
to the fact that Danish undeiwent a little earliei the same changes Modem Danish grammai does not exist, perhaps the best is that 
that afterwards took place in Swedish {e g , 7i in hv and hj in by Th Mcjhuis (1871) The vocabulaiy of the 16th and 17th 
Danish was mute as eaily as the end of the 14tli century , cf, centuiies is collected in Ealkai’s Ordhog, mentioned above, that of 
p 372, above) The laws leferied to above only agree m diffeiing the 18th and 19th centuiies in the voluminous and as yet 
from the Swedish laws in the following points — the nominative unfinished dictionary of Yidenskahenias Selskab, and in *0 
already takes the form of the accusative (as Ictlf, calf, hut Old Sw Molheeh’s Lamh oidbog (2d cd 1859) ® * 

noni kalief, acc kedf) , the second person pluial ends m (as As already mentioned (p 370), Danish at the Reformation Dino- 

hut Old Sw lojiiii, J on buy), m the subjunctive no differ- became the language of the liteiary and educated classes ofNor- 

ences aie expiessed between persons and iiumbers Among them- Hoiway and remained so for thiee hundred years, although ^vegian 
selves, on the contiaiy, they show considerable diffeienees , the it cannot be denied that many Hoiwegian authors even duuiig 
law of SkAne most neaiiy coiiesponds with the Sw’edish laws, those this period wrote a language with a distinct Norwegian colour, 
of Sealand keep the middle place, while the law of Jutland as for instance the piomment prose-stylist Pedei ClanssfJn Pius 
exhibits the most distinctive individuality The SkAne law, e g , (tl614), the popular poet Pedei Dass (t 1708), and, in a ceitain 

retams the vowels a,, i, u m terminations, which othciwise in degiee, also the two literaiy masters of the 18th centuiy, Hol- 
Damsh have become uiiifoimlyffl, the same law inserts 6 and d heig and Wessel But it is only since 1814, when Norway 
betw'een certain consonants (like Old Sw' , see p 373), has pie- gamed hei independence, that we can cleaily perceive the so- 
served the dative, and in the piesent tense takes the vowel of the called Dano-Norwegian giadually developing as a distinct offshoot 
infinitive , the law of Jutland, again, does not insert b and d, and of the geneial Danish language The first repiesentatives of 
has dropped the dative, while the piesent tense (undergoing an this new language aie the writer of populai life M Hansen 
"TJmlant”) has not always accepted the vowel of the infinitive, in (t 1842), the poet H Wergeland (t 1845), and above all the tale- 
all three characteristics the laws of Sealand fluctuate After 1350 writer P 0 Ashjjiirnsen (t 1885) In our oivn days it has been 
we meet an essentially altered language, in which we mustfirst note further developed, especially by the great poets Ibsen and Bj^inson 
the change of k, p, i after a vowel into g, i, d (as tag, loof, l0ie, to and the novelist Lie , and it has been said, not without reason, to 

ran, sede, to eat) , ih passes into t (as ting, thing), gh into w (as law have attained its classical peifection in the w orks of the first-named 

for lagh, guild) and into i (as ici foi leeegh, W'ay) , Id, nd are pi o- author This language differs from Danish paiticulaxly m its 

nounced like ll, nn , sis the general genitive ending in smgulai vocabulary, having adopted very many Norwegian provincial woids 

and plural, &c The vocabulaiy, which in earlier times only (6000 to 7000), less in its inflexions, but to a very great extent 
borrowed a few and those mostly ecclesiastical words, is now m its pronunciation The most striking diffeienees in this re- 
•— chiefly owing to the predominant influence of the Hanse towns— spect aie the following — Noiwegian p, t, k answer to Danish &, Form of 
inundated by Geiman words, such as those begmning vrath be-, d, g in cases where they are of later date (see above),— as l^pe, the lan- 
In-, ge-, foi -, and und-, and ending m -hed, and a great number Danish ld>be, to run, liten, D liden, little, bak, D bag, back) , to guage 
of others, as Uive, to become, ske, to happen, fn, free, ktig, war, Danish i, g before palatal vow els answer Norw'egian fj, j , r (point- 
bmer, pantaloons, ganske, quite, &c tiill, not haek-trill as in Danish) is assimilated m some way wuth 

Gram- An Old Danish grammar is still wanting, and the preparatory followung t {d), I, n, and s into so-called siipiadental sounds (see 
matical studies which exist are, although excellent, but few in number, p 372), both the piimitive Scandinavian sj stems of accentuation 
treat- benig chiefly essays by the Danes K J Lyngby and L F A are still kept separate fiom a musical point of view, m opposition 

nient "Wimmer, with N M Petersen’s tieatise Det Danske, Norske, og to the monotonous Danish There are seveial other character- 

Svenske sprogs Tmtone, vol i (1829), one of the first works that jstics, nearly all of which aie points of correspondence with 

paid any attention to Old Danish, which till then had been com- Swedish * Dano-Noiwegian is grammatically treated by J Lpikke 

pletely neglected A dictionary on a large scale covenng the whole {Modersmaalets formlmre, 1855), K Knndsen {Ransk Norsk spreg- 

of Old Danish literature, except the very oldest, by 0 Kalkar, laere, 1866), and K Biekke {Bidiag til Ransk-Norskens lydlme, 
has been in course of publication since 1881 , older and smallei is 1881), and others 

Chr Molbech’s Ransk Qlossaiium (1857-66) At the middle of this century, however, far more advanced pre- Nor- 

— tensions were urged to an independent Norwegian language Bywegian- 

1 See P G 'Th.otsen,I>e Dmskei unemindesmarler, i , 1864, ii ,1879-81 , L P A 

■Wtamner, “Rnneskiiftens Opnnaelse'’(AajEi^£fe7'fof Ifordtsl Oldh-ynSughed, 1874) ^ See L(uilvlg) W(iinmei) “Det Danske Spiog,” in Vord%tk Coniei wtions- 

2 SeeE Brate. “NoidisoheLehnwoi'tenm Onmulum” (Paul-Brawne'&Bedrage, lexiJton, 3d ed , 1885 , T Stiam, Bansk Literaturhutone, 2d ed , 1878 wcgiiui. 

x, 1884) * See J A Limdell, “ :KoisU spA” (Nordisk Mslnft, 1882) 
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tlie stiul} of the Sfodeiii KoruegiaiL dialects and then niothei 
language, Old NoiiAcgian, the eminent philologist J Aasen iias kd 
to nndeitahe the hold pioject of cou'-tinctuig, by the study of these 
two sources, and on the basis ot his native dialeet (Sdndnidie), 
a hToincgiaii-lsoniegian (“ hToish-Noislc ”) language, the so-called 
“Landsnul ” In 1!553 he exhibited a specimen ot it, and, thanks 
to sudi e -ccllent u iiteis a^ Aascii himself, the poets 0 Tinje and 
K Janson, and the novelist A Gaiboig, as ncll as a zealous pio- 
jiagandism of the society “ Det Jloiake yanilag ” (founded iii 18681, 
tliLie has since arisen a \ahiable though not very large hteiatuic 
in the "Landsnul " But it is non heie spoken ^ Its giammatical 
structure and vocabulaiy aie evhibited in Aaseii’s iTo/sZ, guim- 
mutik, 1864, and Ah/sZ, o;(Z& 0 £/, 1S73 

T)ivi ECTS Sca\dima\i.vmDi VLUcrs —As above lemaiked, the Scandinavian 
dialects aie not giouped, so fai as then relationship is concerned, 
as might be expected judging from the htei- 
aiy languages Lem mg out of account the 
Ictlandic dialects and those of the Faroes, 
each of nhich constitutes a separate group, 
the remainder may be thus classihed ^ — 

(1) Wcst-Koi uegiaii Dialects , — spoken on 
thevestein coast of Noiway between 
Cliiistiansand and Jlolde 

(2) Xoitk-Suindinai’aii , — the remaining 

Noiwegun and the Swedish dialects 
of Yestinanlaud, Dalaina, Korilaud, 

Finland, and Russia 

(3) The dialects on the island of Gotland 

(4) J/wkZffl-S'i'cdti/t,— spioken m the rest 

of Sw eden, except the southernmost 
paits (No 5) 

(5) spoken in the 
gieatci jiait ot Smaland and HalLind, 
the whole ot Skaiie, Blckinge, and 
Deiimaik, and the Danish-speaking 
pait of Schleswig This gioup is 
distinctly divided into tlnee smaller 
gioups, — the dialects of southern 
Sweden (with the island of Bom- 
holm), of the Danish islands, and of 
Jutland (and Schkswig) 

The study of the Modem Scandinavian 
dialects has been veiy miequilly piosecuted 
Hardly an} thing has been done tow aids the 
investigation ot the Icelandic dialects, while 
those ot the Faioes liai e been studied chiefly 
by Hammeishaimb The M oi w egian dialects 
have been thoioughly evammed by Aasen, 
whose woiks give a geueial account of them ; 
while IE our own da} s Job Storm, above all, 
displays an uiiweaiyiiig activity, especially 
in the minute inv estigation of then phonetic 
constitation, to winch Aasen had paid but 
scant attention The substance of these 
researches in the Noiwegian dialects has ic- 
cently been piesonted in a magazine, called 
Koncrjia, of which the fiist volume is m 
comse of publication , it employs an alpha- 
bet invented by Stoini Foi the study of 
Danish dialects but little has been done, 
ZiIolbecli'sDirtZaZ-Zc^eico/i ot 1841 being veiy 
deficient The Sclil esw ig dialect, on the cou- 
traiy, has been admiiahly treated of by E 
Hagorup (1854) and K J Lymgby (1858) 

At present two important works aie in pre- 
paiation, — H F Fcilbeig’s gieat dictionary 
of the dialect of Jutland, and J C Espei sen’s 
of the dialect of Bornholm Thcie is no 
country iii which the dialects have been and 
aie studied with gi eater zeal and more finit- 
tul results than in Sweden® during the last 
bundled and fifty yeais Aiclibishop E 
Benzelius the younger (M743) made collec- 
tions of dialect woids, and on Ins work is 
based the dialectical dictionary of Hire of 1766 An excellent 
woik considering its ago is S Hof’s Dialectiis Festrogothica, 1772 
The energy and zeal of C Save (essays on the dialects of Gotland 
and Dalaine) inspired these studies with extiaordinary animation 
at the middle of the 19th century , in 1867 J E Rietz published a 
voluimiious dialect dictionary , the number of special essays, too, 
increased yeaily Fiom 1872 so-called “ landsmals forenmgai ” (dia- 
i^SeeJ Stouii, “Det NoiJce inaalstiiev” (A^ortfisA KdsifcnyZ, 1878) 

® See J, A Lundell, “Om de Sv’enska folkmAlens frandskapei ” 
{Aniropologisla Seltionens Tidslrift, 1880) 

® See J A Lundell, “Ofversikt af de senaste §.rtiondenas vark- 
samhet foi kaiinedom om folkinal” {Svensla Iwndm&hn, i , 1880). 


lect societies) weie founded among the students at the univeisities of 
Upsala, Lund, and Helsingfois (at Upsala alone 13), foi a S} stematic 
and thoiough investigation of dialects We find remark able pi ogi ess 
in scientific method— especially with legaid to phonetics — in the 
constantly ina easing liteiatuie , special mention maybe made of the 
detailed descriptions of the dialects of Vaimland, Gotland, and 
DalamahyAd Noreen, andA E Fieudenthal’s monographs on the 
Finnish and Esthonian Swedish dialects Since 1879 the Swedish 
dialect societies have published a magazine on a comprehensive plan, 
Do SieaslM Landsuialen, edited by J A Lundell, who has invented 
foi this pmpose an excellent phonetic alphabet (paitially based on 
C J Suiidev all’s vvoik Omjj/iO/icZzsIa 1855) (A NO.) 

SCAPuBOrtOUGH, a parliamentary boroiigli of England, 
frequently called “ the Queen of Watering Places,” situ- 



Plan of Scarborough 
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ated on the east coast of Yorkshire, in the North Riding, 
40milesfrom York, and between 54° 15' 0" and 54° 17' 15" 
N lat. and 0° 22' 25" and 0° 26' 24" W long Its two 
parts, north and south, each with a fine stietch of sand 
and bay, are divided by a rocky promontory 300 feet above 
the sea, on which stand the remains of the castle The 
chfE is much exposed to denudation by the sea, which has 
been proceeding during the present century at the rate of 
1 yard in 17 years. The plateau forming the castle yard 
in 1190, according to William of Newburgh, comprised 60 
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acres, but it is not now more tlian 17 acies 10 percbes, or 
43 acres, including store yards, dykes, and bolms The 
first castle was built in tbe Anglo-Xorman period, and is 
referred to as being in decay m 1134 — a fact winch 
throws back its origin earlier than 1136, the date assigned 
for its erection by William Le Gros, earl of Albemarle 
and Holderness, its first kno^vn governor The list of its 
governors stretches from that date to 1S32 The streets 
of the older part of the town, immediately south of the 
castle hill, come down to the sea, but the newer parts of 
the south as well as the north side are built upon using 
ground A deep valley (Eamsdale) which dnides the 
south side is bridged from St Nicholas Clifi to the South 
Cliff The approach by rail is through the upper part of 
this valley, by the side of which there is a maioh known as 
the Mere The town is thus situated in a kind of basin, 
which opens out to the north towards extensive and lofty 
moorland ranges The modern period of its history dates 
from 1 620, when Mrs Farren, a lady resident, first discovered 
its mineral springs The town contained 30,504 inhabi- 
tants in 1881, but during the season, which lasts from 
May to October, its population is augmented by fiom ten 
to twenty thousand visitors, for whose convenience there 
is increasingly ample accommodation The Grand Hotel, 
fronting the sea on the south bay, stands on St Nicholas 
Cliff, at the north side of the Eamsdale valley, and is 
one of the largest in England An acjuarium (1877) 
stands beneath the Cliff Budge, and close by is the 
museum, a Boman-Doric rotunda, built in 1828 The 
spa saloon, opened in 1800, contains a hall in the Italian- 
Eenaissance style, a theatre, and refreshment rooms 
There is a promenade in front protected by a sea wall 
The south spring is aperient but contains some iron, while 
the north or chalybeate spring is more tonic in its pro- 
pel ties The waters, however, are seldom taken now, the 
town being mainly frequented for the sea-bathing The 
grounds of the piesent spa are tastefully laid out A 
foieshore road, made in 1878 by tbe corporation, and 
shortly to be extended round tlie castle cliff to the north 
side, makes an excellent drive or promenade The noith 
side has fine sands, a hoist, and a promenade pier, but is 
not so attractive as the south side, nor are the houses 
there of so good a character and style The salubrity of 
Scarborough is attested by its vital statistics The mean 
annual mortality from 1873 to 1882 was IS 4 per 1000 
The death-rate from consumption in all England is 2 4 
per 1000 , amongst the indigenous population of Seai- 
borough from 1873 to 1832 it wms 1 7 per 1000 The 
mean annual temperature is 47 9 Fahr In December, 
January, and February it is only 0 6° colder than Brighton, 
whilst in the summer months Brighton is 3 6 warmer. 

The town is a royal borough, its charter of incorpora- 
tion dating from 1161 It returned two members to 
parliament from 1283 to 1885, when one of the seats was 
taken away. The limits of the municipal and parlia- 
mentary boroughs coincide, — the area being 2348 acres, 
the population 24,259 in 1871 and 30,504 in 1881. 

Shipbuilding, salt-manufacture, and knife-making were formeily 
common, but the only ciaft now lemaining is jet-manufactuie 
The fishing trade is, howevei, very considerable Disputes about 
dues for the old pier and the fish-tithe occupy a conspicuous 
place m the towm lecords , the piei seems to have suffered 
leatly in the vaiious sieges to which the town, after it was walled, 
ecame exposed The old town-hall in St Nicholas vStreet, the 
new town-hall in Castle Boad, the market-hall in St Helen’s 
Square, in the Tuscan style, and the new post office in Huntiiss 
Eow are conspicuous amongst the public buildings Theie aie 
two theatres Of the monastic buildings belonging to the Grey 
Eriars, Dominicans, and Oaim elites there are no lemains, but the 
parish church of St Mary, conspicuously situated on a mound to 
the south of Castle Hdl, occupies the site of the old Cisteician 
monastery The old church was made the site of a battery in the 
siege of the castle in 1644, and one of its towers fell in 1659 The 
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I cstoration of the piesent building took place in 1850 Theie are 
othci churches and chapels of a much moieiecent date, including 
a Eoman Catholic chuich The lacccouise is on the top of a hill, 
commanding fine views of the inoois and of the sea 

The old name of the tow n was w utten Skardebuige It is not 
mentioned in Domesday Book, but it was piobably waste, as Tosti, 
count of Noithumbeiland, had lavaged and liuint it some time 
previously Tlioiklen mentions it as having been lavaged by 
Adclbiecht, king of Noithiimberlaiid, and by Haiold Haidiada 
Douglas, the Scottish chief, also buint it m 1318 Henry II com- 
jitlled the count of Aumale to sni lender the castle in 1155 King 
John visited the castle m 1806 and 1216, and the “house and 
eistle of Searboiongh ’ aio mentioned m 1223 When not used as 
a tempoiaiy lojal lesulenee the castle was a loyal prison In 
1312 the call of Pemhioke bc&ieged it, and in the Pilgrimage 
of Giace insmieetiou (1536) it was unsuccessfully besieged by 
Sii Eobcit Aske A detailed siiivey of it, made m 1538, is 
still extant, the castle yaid and land theiein described, with the 
buildings, coriesponding with a ‘•uney made m 1839 It wms 
again besieged in 1644-45 and in 1648 In 1655 George Pox the 
Quaker was impiisoned in the castle In 1645 the town was 
captured by assault, and in latei yeait. its inhabitants weie much 
impoveiished by militaiy exactions and expenses A view of the 
town and castle m 1485 is still extant The precise date w’hen the 
town-walls were dismantled is not known In 1730 Daniel Defoe, 
wilting fioni the place, said “The town is well-built, pleasant, 
and populous, and we found a great deal of company heio, drink- 
ing the waters, who have not only come fiom the noith of England 
but fiom Scotland ” 

See Ilistojy of Btaibot ough Bpaw, 1670, Gent s y of Scailorough, 173S, 
Hindei well’s Jlisioiy of Scat boiough, 179S, Cole’s Scarbrough IVorthtcs, 1820, 
Conttiiution and Byelaicr of the Cot pot ation of Siai hi ougli, 1&27 , Brief Eistot y 
of St Maty's, Star btoufjh,l$ib , The Geology of Scat brough, 'by C Fnx Stiang- 
w. ns, 1880, Flora of Staibiough, b} G ilassei, 1881, and Scat borough as a 
llealth Resort, by A HaMland, IbSS 

SCAELATTI, Aiessandeo (1659-1725), composer of 
sacred and dramatic music, was born at Trapani in Sicily 
in 1659, and became in eaily youth a pupil of Carissimi, 
In 1680 Queen Christina of Sweden appointed him her 
maestro di cappella, and commissioned him to write his 
fiist opera, VOnesta neW Amove, for performance at her 
palace in Rome In 1693 he produced liis first oratorio, 
I Dolori di Mm la semfore Vei gme In the following year 
he was appointed maestro di cappella to the viceroy of 
Naples, and from that time forward his works multiplied 
with astonishing rapidity, his time being spent partly in 
Naples and partly m Rome, where he entered the service 
of Cardinal Ottoboni, as piivate maestro di cappella His 
prodigious feitility of invention did not, however, tempt 
him to WTite carelessly. On the contrary he did his best 
to neutralize the evil caused by the founders of the 
monodic school, whose insane hatred of counterpoint and 
foim 1 educed their dramatic music to the dreary level of 
monotonous declamation He was by far the most learned 
contiapuntist of his age , and it was to this circumstance 
that his compositions owed their resistless power More- 
over, his sense of form was as just as his feeling for 
harmony, and to this he was indebted for the originality 
of many of his finest conceptions He has been credited 
with two very important inventions — ^accompanied recita- 
tive and the da cagoo That he really did invent the first 
there is very little doubt Instances of the latter have 
been found of earlier date than most of his works, but he 
was certainly the first to bring it into general use He 
also struck out ideas in his orchestral accompaniments 
which must have seemed hold indeed to the musicians of 
the period, using obbligato passages and other combina- 
tions previously unknown, and introducing ntomelh and 
sinfome with excellent effect In 1707 Scarlatti was 
appointed principal maestro di cappella at Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and soon afterwards he was invested by the 
pope with the order of the Golden Spur, with which 
Gluck and Mozart were afterwards honoured. He resigned 
his appointment after two years’ service, and died at Naples 
October 24, 1725 

Very few of Scarlatti’s works have been published His eom- 
positions include 115 operas (41 only of which are now known to 
exist, and these only in MS ), 200 masses 9 oiatorios, more than 
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500 cantatas, and innumeiable smaller pieces, both sacied and 
seculai MSS of tliiee of his operas, Geioac, llFlano Guiiileito, 
and La Tcoclom Augusta, aie pieseived m the libiary of Christ 
Church, Oxfoid , and II Priqioiiicio Foitvnato foinis part of the 
“ Dragonetti Collection ” in the British Museum 

SCAPiLATTI, Domentc'O (1683-1757), son of tlie pre- 
ceding, was born at Naples in 1683, and studied music 
first under liis father and then under Gaspaimi He 
began his careei by composing a few operas, among them 
Aiiileto, produced at Rome in 1715, and remarkable as the 
earliest known attempt to pose Shakespeare’s hero as the 
primo 'iioaio of a, ch amma pe/ la musica Rut his real 
strength lay in the excellence of his peiformances on the 
harpsichord and organ During Handel’s first sojourn in 
Italy in 1708-9 D Scarlatti was invited to a tiial of skill 
Avitli him on both instruments at the palace of Caidinal 
Ottoboni, and all present decided that the harpsichoid 
peiformances terminated in a drawn battle, though Handel 
had a decided advantage on the organ The justice of 
the verdict cannot be doubted , foi, whenever Scarlatti v as 
afterwards praised for his oigan-playing, he used to cross 
himself devoutly and say, “ You should hear Handel' ” 

On the death of Bar in 1715 D Scarlatti was appointed 
maestro di cappella of St Peter’s in Rome In 1719 
he conducted the performance of liis Narciso at the 
King’s Theatre in London, and in 1721 he played with 
great success in Lisbon He then returned to Naples, 
but in 1729 he was invited to Madrid, with the appoint 
ment of teacher to the princess of Asturias, and remained 
there twenty-five years, retaining in 1754 to Naples, 
wlieie he died in 1757 

D Scarlatti’s compositions for the haipsichorcl aie almost in- 
niimeiable, and many of them have been published In the 
chaiactei of then teclimqim they are infinitely in advance of the 
age 111 whicli tliey weie uutten and played , and many of them aie 
difiicult enough to tax the poi\ers ot the best perfoiiners ot the 
present day 

SCARLET FEYER and Soaelatina are names applied 
indifierently to an acute infectious disease, characterized 
by high fever, accompanied with sore thioat and a diffuse 
red rash upon the skin This fever appears? to have been 
first accurately desciibed by Sydenham in 1676, befoie 
which period it had evidently been confounded with small- 
pox and measles 

In connexion with the causation of this disease, the 
following points have been ascertained (1) It is a highly 
contagious malady, the infective material being one of 
the most subtle, diffuse, and lasting known m fevers. It 
would seem that the disease is communicable from an 
early period of its occurrence, all through its progress, 
and especially during convalescence when the process of 
desquamation is proceeding, and when the shed-off 
epidermis which contains the germs of the disease in great 
abundance is apt to be inhaled, to become attached to 
articles of clothing, to find entrance into food, or to be 
transmitted in other ways to healthy persons. (2) It 
IS a disease for the most part of early life, young chil^en 
being specially susceptible , but adults may also suffer if 
they have not had this fever in childhood (3) It occurs 
both in isolated cases (sporadically) and in epidemics 
(4) One attack in general, although not always, confers 
immunity from a second (5) Certain constitutional 
conditions act as predisposing causes favouring the 
development of the fever Thus, where overcrowding 
prevails, and where the hygienic state of children is ill 
attended to, the disease is more likely to prevail and 
spread, and to assume unfavourable forms Further, in 
the puerperal state lu women there appears to be a special 
susceptibility to suffer iii a dangerous manner should there 
be exposure to the infection of the fever As to the 
nature of the infecting agent, nothing positive is known, 
although from the analogy of similar diseases it is 


probable that specific micro-organisms oi germs are 
concerned m its production 

The period of incubation in scarlet fever (that is, the 
time elapsing betw’een the reception of the poison and the 
development of symptoms) appears to vary iSometimes it 
would seem to be as short as one or two days, but in most 
instances it is probably about a week The invasion of 
this? fever is generally sudden and shaip, consisting in 
rigors, vomiting, and sore throat, together with a rapid 
rise of temperature and increase in the pulse Occasionally, 
especially in young children, the attack is ushered in by con- 
vulsions These premonitory symptoms usually continue f qr 
about twenty-four hours, when the characteristic eruption 
makes its appearance It is first seen on the neck, chest, 
aims, and hands, but quickly spreads all over the body, 
although it is not distinctly marked on the face This rash 
consists of minute tliickly-set red spots, which coalesce to 
foim a general diffuse redness, in appearance not unlike that 
produced by the apiilication of mustard to the skin In 
some instances the ledness is accompanied with small 
vesicles containing fluid In ordinary cases the rash 
comes out completely in about two days, when it begins 
to fade, and by the end of a week from its first appearance 
It is usually gone The severity of a case is in some 
degree measured by the copiousness and brilliancy of the 
rash, except in the malignant varieties, where there may 
be little or no eruption The tongue, which at first was 
fuired, becomes about the fourth or fifth day denuded of 
its epithelium and acqmies the peculiar “strawbeiry ’” 
appearance characteristic of this fever The interior of 
the throat is red and somewhat swollen, especially the 
uvula, soft palate, and tonsils, and a considerable amount 
of secretion exudes from the inflamed surface There is 
also tenderness and slight swelling of the glands under the 
jaw In favourable cases the fever departs with the dis- 
appearance of the eruption and convalescence sets in with 
the commencement of the process of “desquamation” or 
peeling of the cuticle, which first shows itself about the 
neck, and proceeds slowly ovei the whole suiface of the 
body Wheie the skm is thiii the desquamation is in the 
foim of fine branny scales, but where it is thicker, as 
about the hands and feet, it comes off in large pieces, 
which sometimes assume the form of casts of the fingers or 
toes The duration of this process is variable, but it is 
rarely complete before the end of six or eight weeks, and 
not unfrequently goes on for several weeks beyond that 
period It is during this stage that complications are apt 
to appear, particularly those due to cold, such as inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, and all thioughout its continuance 
there is the further danger of the disease being communi- 
cated to others by the cast-off epidoimic scales 

Scarlet fever shows itself in certain well-marked 
varieties, of which the following are the chief — 

1 Scarlatina Simplex is the most common form, in this the 
symptoms, both local and geneial, are model ate, and the case usually 
inus a favourable course It is always, however, to he borne in 
mind that the duiation and the infectiveness of the disease, in- 
cluding its convalescence, aie uninfluenced by the mildness of the 
attack In some laie instances it would seem that the evidences 
of the disease are so slight, as regaids both fever and i ash, that they 
escape ohseivatiou and only become known by the patient subse- 
quently suffeimg from some of the complications associated with it 
In such cases the name lalcnt scarlet }ever {scarlatina, latens) is 
applied 

2 Scailaiina Anginosa is a more severe form of the fever, par- 
ticularly as regaids the throat symptoms The lash may he well 
marked oi not, hut it is often slow in developing and iii subsiding. 
Theie is intense inflammation of the thioat, the tonsils, uvula, and 
soft palate being swollen and iilceiated, oi having upon them mem- 
hianous patches not unlike those of diphtheria, while externally 
the gland tissues in the neck are enlarged and induiated and not 
unfiequently become the seat of abscesses Theie is difficulty in 
openmgthe mouth, an acrid dischaige exudes from the nostiils 
and excoriates the lips , and the countenance is pale and waxy- 
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looking This form of the disease is maikcd hy great prostration of ] 
stiength, and it is much moic trc(piently fatal than the picceding 

3 SccLilatiiia Malirjna is the most seiious form ot all The 
malignancy may be variously displayed Thus a case of scarlatina 
anginosa may acquire such a scveie chaiacter, both as to throat 
and general symptoms, as rapidly to pioduce profound exhaustion 
and death But the typically malignant forms are those in which 
the attack sets in with great -violence and the patient sinks from 
the very first In such instances the rash eithei does not come 
out at all 01 IS of the slightest amount and ot livid lathei than 
scailet appearance, while the thioat symptoms .ne often not 
proniinent Death in such cases may take place in liom twenty- 
tour to foity-eight hours, and is fie(pently preceded by gieat eleva- 
tion of the temperature of the body and by dcliiium, coma, or 
othei neiwous symptoms A further example of a malignant form 
IS occasionally observ’ed in cases where the rash, which had 
previously been w ell-'developed, suddenly recedes, and convulsions 
01 other nervous phenomena and rapid death supervene 

The complicationb and effects of scarlet fever are, as 
already indicated, among the most important features in 
this disease, and, although their occurrence is exceptional, 
they appear with sufficient frequency, and are of such a 
nature, as ought to make the medical attendant carefully 
w^atch every case for any of their early indications The 
most common and serious of these is inflammation of the 
kidneys, which may arise during any period m the course 
of the fever, but is specially apt to appear in the con- 
valescence, while desquamation is in progress. Its onset 
IS sometimes announced by a return of feverish symptoms, 
accompanied with vomiting and pain in the loins; but 
in a large number of instances it occurs -without these 
and comes on insidiously. One of the most prominent 
symptoms is slight swelling of the face, particularly of the 
eyelids, which is rarely absent in this complication If the 
urine is examined it will probably be observed to be 
diminished in quantity and of dark smoky or red appear- 
ance, due to the presence of blood, while it \vill also 
be found to contain a large quantity of albumen This, 
together with the microscopic examination which reveals 
the presence of tube casts containing blood, epithelium, 
&c , testifies to a condition of acute inflammation of the 
kidney (glomerular and tubal nephritis). In favourable 
cases these symptoms may soon disappear, but they may 
on the other hand prove extremely serious, — the risks 
being the suppression of urine, leading to uraemic 
poisoning and causing convulsions which may terminate 
fatally, or, further, the rapid development of general 
dropsy, and death from this cause. Although thus a 
very formidable complication, it is yet one which is 
amenable to treatment, and hy the prompt and judicious 
apphcation of remedies lives may often be saved, even iii 
desperate circumstances Occasionally this condition does 
not wholly pass off, and consequently lays the foundation 
for Bright’s Disease (2"y ) Another of the more common 
complications or results of scarlet fever is suppuration of 
the ears, due to the extension of the inflammatory process 
from the throat along the Eustachian tube into the middle 
ear. This not unfrequently leads to permanent ear- 
discharge, with deafness from the disease affecting the 
inner ear and temporal bone, a condition implying a 
degree of risk from its proximity to the brain Other 
maladies affecting rhe heart, lungs, pleura, &c , occasionally 
arise in connection with scarlet fever, but they are of less 
common occurrence than those previously mentioned 
Apart, however, from such definite forms of disease there 
may remain as the result of scarlet fever simply a general 
weakening of health, which may render the patient delicate 
and vulnerable for a long time 

In the treatment of scarlet fever, one of the fiist require- 
ments is the isolation of the case, with the view of prevent- 
ing the spread of the disease In large houses this may be 
possible, but m most instances it can only be satisfactorily 
accomplished by sending away those other members of the 


family who have not suffered fiom the fever The 
establishment m many large towns of hospitals for infec- 
tious diseases, which provide accommodation for patients of 
all classes, affords the best of all opportunities for thorough 
isolation In large families, wheie few or none of the 
members have had the disease, the piompt removal of a 
case to such an hospital will in many instances prevent 
the spread ot the fevei through the household, as well as 
beyond it, and at the same time obviate many difficulties 
connected with the cleansing and purification of the 
house, which, how-ever carefully done, may still leave 
remaining some risk in the case of a fever the contagious 
power of which is so intense 

When, however, the patient is treated at home, the sick 
room should contain only such furniture as may be re- 
quired, and the attendants should come as little as possible 
ill contact with other members of the household Should 
other childieii be in the house, they should be kept away 
from school during all the time that the risk of infection 
continues The possibility of the fever being communi- 
cated by letters sent fiom the sick room should not be 
foigotten by those in attendance Disinfectants, such as car- 
bolic acid, Condy’s fluid, &c , may be used freely in the room 
and passages, and all body or bed clothes when removed 
should be placed at once in boiling water, or in some disin- 
fecting fluid In convalescence, with the view of preventing 
the transmission of the desquamated cuticle, the inunction 
of the body with carbolized oil (1 in 40) and the frequent 
use of a hath containing soda are to he recommended. 

All books, toys, &c , used by the patient during the 
illness should be carefully destroyed or given to fever 
hospitals, as their preservation has frequently been known 
to cause an outbreak of the disease at a subsequent time. 
With respect to the duration of the infective peiiod, it 
may he stated generally that it is seldom that a patient 
who has suffered from scarlet fever can safely go about 
before the expiiy of eiglit weeks, while on the other hand 
the peiiod may be considerably prolonged beyond this, 
the measure of the time being the completion ot the pro- 
cess of desquamation in every portion of the surface of 
the body. As to general management during the progress 
of the fever,' — in favourable cases httle is required beyond 
caieful nursing and feeding The diet all through the 
fever and convalescence should be of light character, con- 
sisting mainly of milk food Soups may be taken, but 
solid animal food should as far as possible be avoided. 
During the febrile stage a useful drink may be made by a 
weak solution of chlorate of potash in water (1 drachm to 
the pint), and of this the patient may partake freely. lu 
the more severe forms of the disease, where the throat is 
much affected, the apphcation with a brush of a strong 
solution of Condy’s fluid or other disinfectant, such as 
boroglyceride, glycerine of carbolic acid, quinine, (fee., may 
be required, or gargling with these substances when this 
can be dona In the malignant variety, where the eruption 
IS not appearing, or is hut ill developed, stimulants inter- 
nally, and the hot bath or pack, may sometimes afford a 
chance, or the hypodermic use of pilocarpin, — although it 
must be confessed that in such cases little can be expected 
from any remedies The treatment of the kidney com- 
plication and its accompanying dropsy is similar to that 
for acute Bright’s disease Depletion by leeching or cup- 
ping the loins, and the promotion of cutaneous action by 
a hot air bath or a hot wet pack, or by pilocarpin, are 
the most useful measures, and will often succeed in saving 
hfe. The abscesses of the neck which occasionally occur as 
comphcations should be opened antiseptically, while the 
ear disorders, which are apt to continue long after the 
termination of convalescence, will demand the special 
attention of the aurist (j. o a.) 

XXI — 48 
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SCARROX, Paul flG 10-1 660}, iioet, dramatist, novel- 
ist, and husband of Madame de Mamtenon, \vas born 
or at least baptized on the 1th July 1610. His father, of 
the same name, vras a wan of position, and a membei of 
the parlement of Paris Paul the younger (ivho is said 
to have quarrelled with his stepmother) became an 
abbe, was not ill-allowanced, and tiavelled to Rome in 
1634 He returned and became a well-known figme m 
literary and fashionable society A wild stoiy used to 
be told of hi-, having (when in residence at his canonry 
of Le Mans) tarred and featheied himself as a carniial 
freak, of hib having been obliged to take refuge fiom 
popular vrath in a swamp, and of his consequent deformity 
from rheumatism The simple fact seems to be that m 
1637 he had an attack of fever with the usual sequel® of 
rheumatic attacks, and that he put himself into the hands 
of a quack doctor This at least is how Tallemant tells 
the story, though he substitutes a lesS creditable disease 
for fever What is certain is that Scarron, aftei having 
been in perfect health for nearly thiity years, passed 
twenty more in a state of miserable defoi mity and pain 
His head and body weie twisted, and his legs became 
useless Nevertheless he bore up against his sufferings 
with invincible courage, though they weie complicated by 
his inheriting nothing from his father, and by the poverty 
and misconduct ol his sistera, whom he supported For a 
few years he really held a benefice at Le Mans, but ivas 
then m no case to play pranks It is said, however, that 
here he conceived the idea of the Eommi Comtqtie and 
wrote the drama of Jodtht, which gave a nickname to the 
actor who performed it In 1646 he returned to Pans 
and worked hard for the booksellers, from the name of 
one of whom he is said to have called literature pleasantly 
his “marqiusat de Quinet ” He had also a pension fiom 
Mazann and one from the queen, but lost both from being 
accused of Prondeur ” sentiments The most singnlai 
action of his life remains to be told In his early jeais 
he had been, as hinted, something of a libertine, and a 
young lady of some family, Celeste Palaiseau, bad openly 
lived with him. But in 1652, sixteen years after he had 
become almost entirely paralysed, he married a gul of 
much beauty and no fortune, Fran^oise or Francme 
d’Aubign^, granddaughter of Agrippa d’Aubigu^, after- 
wards famous as Madame de Maiutenon ' SearroAs house 
was, both before and after the maniage, a great centre 
of society, despite his narrow means Yet only the most 
malignant and unscrupulous libellers of the future favourite 
accuse her of light conduct during the eight years of her 
marriage to this strange husband, and the well-informed 
author of the Eistoriettes distinctly acquits her of any 
such But Scarron, who had long been able to endure 
life only by the aid of constant doses of opium, was at 
length worn out, and died on the 6th October 1660, 
Scarron’s work is \ery abundant, and, written as it nas nnder 
pressure of want and pain, it is leiy unequal The piece most 
famous in his own day, liis Firgik Traiesti (1648-53), is now 
thought, and not unjustly, a somewhat ignoble and unprofitable 
waste of singular powers for burlesque But the Roman Qomiqne 
(1651) IS a work the meiit of winch can be denied by no competent 
judge who ha? read it IJnfimshed, and a little desultoiy, this 
history of a troop of strolling actors is almost the first French 
novel, m point of date, vlnch shows real power of painting 
manneis and character, and is singulaily vnid It furnished 
The'oplnle Gautier v itli the idea and with some of the details of 
hisOapitmne Fiacasse, Scairon also wrote some shorter novels 
of merit, which are thought to have inspired Mohere and 
Sedame Of his plays Jodclet (1645) and Ron JapTiet d’Arm^me 
(1653) aie the best Both these and the others which he wrote 
are of course somewhat antiquated in style, but with Corneille’s 
Ifenieiir they stand above everything else in comedy before Mohere 
He also produced many miscellaneous pieces 
Scarron is geneially spoken of and thought of as a representative 
miter of burlesque, but in reality be possessed in abundance the 
faculty of true comedy The most complete edition of his works is 


held to be that of 1737 (lOvols ,Amsteidam), hut his more celebrated 
pieces, meludmg all those mentioned above, have been frequently 
leprinted 

SCAL'P, — the wild-fowler’s ordinary abiidgraent of 
Scaup-Duck, meaning a Duck &o called “becau&e she 
feeds upon Scaiiji, i e , broken sbelfisb,” as may be seen in 
Willugbby’s Oiaitliohqy (p 365) , but it would be more 
pioper to say that the name comes from the “Mussel- 
scaups,” or “ Mussel-scalps,!” the beds of rock or sand on 
which Mussels {ilytilvs echhs, and other species) are 
aggregated, — the Anns oaanla of Linnaeus and Fiiligula 
mania of modem systematic wn iters, a verj" abundant bud 
around the coasts of most parts of the northern hemisphere, 
repaiiing inland in spring for the purpftse of leproduction, 
though so far as is pjositively known hardly but in northern 
districts, as Iceland, Lapland, Siberia, and the fur-countiies 
of America It was many years ago believed {Edin N 
Fhilos Jounial, XX p 293) to have been found bleeding 
in Scotland, but assertions to that effect have not been 
tv'holly substantiated, though apparently corroborated by 
some later evidence [Pioc N 11 Hol Glasgow, ii p 121, 
and Pi-oc F/iys Soc EdinhwgJi, vii p 203) The Scaup- 
Duck has considerable likeness to the Poghaed (vol. xix 
p 252), both in habits and appearance , but it much more 
generally affects salt-water, and the head of the male is 
black, glossed with green, and hence the name of “ Black- 
bead,” by which it is commonly known in Xoith America, 
where, however, a second species or race, smaller than the 
ordinary one, is also found, the F'ldxgida affinis The female 
Scaup-Duck can be readily distinguished fiom the Dunbird 
or female Pochard by her broad white face (an) 

SCEPTICISM signifies etymologically a state of doubt 
or indecision in the face of different mutually conflicting 
statements (tr/cewro/tat, I consider, reflect, hesitate, doubt) 

It IS implied, moreover, that this doubt is not merely a 
stage in the road to certainty and true knowledge 
The provisional suspense of judgment recommended by 
Descartes and others as the true beginning of philosophy 
IS no more than a passing phase of the individual’s mind 
in his search for truth But the doubt of the sceptic is 
professedly the last result of investigation, it is the 
1 enunciation of the search for truth on the ground that 
truth or real knowledge is unattainable by man An 
account of the chief historical appearances of scepticism 
and its different motives will serve to illustrate and amphfy 
this statement, and will lead up to any further considera- 
tious of a general nature At the outset, and in general 
terms, scepticism may be summarily defined as a thorough- 
going impeachment of man’s power to know— as a denial 
of the possibility of objective knowledge 

Trust, not distrust, is the primitive attitude of the mind. Histon- 
What IS put before us, wLether by the senses or by the 
statements of others, is instinctively accepted as a veracious 
report, till experience has proved the possibility of decep- 
tion In the history of philosophy, in the same way, 
affirmation precedes negation, dogmatism goes before 
scepticism And this must be so, because the dogmatic 
systems are, as it were, the food of scepticism; without 
them it would be without motive, without a hasis oper- 
a%d% Accordingly, we find that sceptical thought did not 
make its appearance till a succession of positive theories 
as to the nature of the real, by tbeir mutual incon- 
sistency, had suggested the possibility that they might 
all alike be false The Sophistic epoch of (Treek philo- The 
sophy was, in great part, such a negative reaction against Sophists 
the luxuriance of self-confident assertion in the nature- 
philosophies of the preceding age^ Though scepticism as 
a definite school of opinion may be said, in accordance 

1 “Scalp” piimanly signifies a shell, of. Old Batch soAsZpe and 
Old Ft. esccdope (Skeat, Etymol Rictionary, p 528) 
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With old precedent, to date only from the time of Pyrrho ’ 
of Elis, there can be no doubt that the mam currents of 
Sophistic thought were sceptical in the wider sense of that 
term The Sophists were the first in Greece to dis^-oh e 
knowledge into indiiidual and niomentaiy opinion (Prota- 
goras), or dialectically to deny the possibility of know- 
ledge (Gorgias) In these two examples we see how the 
weapons forged by the dogmatic philosopheis to assist m 
the establishment of their own theses aie sceptically 
turned against philosophy in general As e\eiy attempt 
to rationalize nature imphes a certain process of cuticism 
and interpretation to which the data of sense are subjected, 
and in which they are, as it w'ere, transcended, the anti- 
thesis of reason and sense is formulated early in the 
history of speculation The opposition, bemg taken as 
absolute, implies the impeachment of the veiacitj’ of the 
senses m the interest of the rational truth proclaimed hy 
the philosophers in question Among the pre-Socratic 
nature-philosophers of Gieece, Heraclitus and the Eleatics 
are the chief representatives of this polemic against the 
lying witness ” of the senses The diametrical opposi- 
tion of the grounds on which the veracity of the senses is 
impugned by the two philosophies (viz, by Heiachtus 
because they testify to an apparent permanence and 
identity in things, by the Eleatics because they testify to 
an apparent multiplicity and change) was in itself sugges- 
tive of sceptical leflesion Moreovei, although these philo- 
sophers are not in any sense themselves sceptical, their 
aignments are easily susceptible of a wider apphcation 
Accordingly we find that the arguments by which Heraclitus 
supported his theory of the universal flux are employed by 
Protagoras to undermine the possibility of objective truth, 
by dissolving all knowledge into the momentary sensation 
or persuasion of the individual The idea of an objective 
flux, or law of change constituting the reality of things, is 
abandoned, and subjective points of sense alone remain, — 
which IS tantamount to ehminating the real from human 
knowledge 

StiU moro unec|uivocal was the sceptical nihilism ex- 
pressed by Gorgias m his three celebrated theses — (1) 
nothing exists , (2) if anything existed, it would be un- 
knowable; (3) if anything existed and were knowable, 
the knowledge of it could not be communicated The 
arguments of his book, Concerning the Non-existent, oi 
Nature,” were drawn from the dialectic which the Eleatics 
had directed against the existence of the phenomenal 
world Hut they are no longer used as indirect proofs of 
a universe of pure and unitary Being The prominence 
given by most of the Sophists to rhetoric, their cultiva- 
tion of a subjective readiness as the essential equipment 
for life, their substitution of persuasion for conviction, all 
mark the sceptical undertone of their teaching This 
attitude of indifference to real knowledge passed m the 
younger and less reputable generation into a coiroding 
moral scepticism which recognized no good but jileasnre 
and no right but might 

What Socrates chiefly did was to recreate the mstinct 
for truth and the belief in the possibihty of its attain- 
ment The scientific impulse thus communicated was 
sufficient to drive scepticism into the background during 
the great age of Greek philosophy (i e , the hundred years 
preceding Aristotle’s death, 323 b c ) The captious 
logic of the Megaric school, — in which the Eleatic in- 
fluence was strong, — their devotion to eristic and the elab 
oration of fallacies, was indeed in some cases closely related 
to sceptical results The school has been considered with 
some truth to form a connecting link with the later scep- 
ticism, just as the contemporary Cynicism and Cyrenaicism 
may be held to be imperfect preludes to Stoicism and 
Epicureanism The extreme nominalism of some of the 


Cymes also, who denied the poc&ibility of any but identical 
judgments, mu&t be similaily regarded as a solvent of 
know ledge But with these insignificant exceptions it holds 
true that, after the sceptical wave marked by the Sophists, 
scepticmm does not reappear till after the exhauotion of 
the Socratic imjmhe in Aristotle 

The first man m antiquity wffiose scepticism gave name 
to his doctrine was Pyriho of Elis (about 360-270 Bc) Pjnho 
Pyirho proceeded w ith the aimy of Alexander the Gieat 
as fai as India, m the company of Anaxarchus, the 
Demoentean philosopher He afterwurds returned to his 
native city, where he lived in pooi circumstances, but 
highly honoured by his fellow-citizens Pjriho himself 
left no writings, and the accounts of his doctrine are 
mainly derived liom his pupil Timon of Phhus (about 
325-235 B c ) Timon is called the Sillogiaphist, from his 
satirical poem (hCXXoi), m wffiich all the philosophers of 
Greece are held up to ridicule, with the exception of 
Xenophanes, who honestly sought, and Pyriho, who 
succeeded in finding, the tiuth Other disciples aie 
mentioned besides Timon, but the school was shoit-lived, 
itb place being piesently taken by the moie moderate and 
cultured doubt of the New Academy Zellei sums up 
Pyiiho’s teaching m three piopositions — know' nothing 
about the nature of things , hence the right attitude 
towards them is to withhold judgment, the necessary 
result of withholding judgment h imperturbabihty The 
technical language of the school expresses the first position 
by the woid aKaraXrjxf/La , things are wholly incompre- 
hensible or inaccessible, against every statement the 
opposite may be advanced with equal justice {icroa-diveia 
t5v X6yo)v) The sceptical watchword which embodies the 
second position is iTro)^, reserve of judgment, or, as it is 
put by Timon, ov8h/ iiaXKov, that is, no one assertion is 
truer than another This complete suspense of opinion is 
also expressed by the terms appeij/ia, or equilibrium, and 
a<f>a(ria, or refusal to speak, as well as by other expressions. 

The Pyrrhonists were consistent enough to extend their 
doubt even to their own pnnciple of doubt They thus 
attempted to make their scepticism universal, and to 
escape the reproach of basing it upon a fresh dogmatism 
Mental imperturbabihty (drapalta) w'as the result to be 
attained by cultivating such a frame of mind. The 
happiness or satisfaction of the individual was the end 
which dommated this scepticism as well as the contem- 
porary systems of Stoicism and Epicureanism, and all three 
philosophies place it in tranquillity or self-centred indif- 
ference Scepticism withdraws the individual completely 
into himself from a world of which he can know nothing. 

It is men’s opinions or unwarranted judgments about 
things, say the sceptics, which betray them into desire, 
and painful effort, and disappointment Erom all this a 
man is delivered who abstams from judging one state to 
be preferable to another But, as complete inactivity 
would have been synonymous with death, it appears to 
have been admitted that the sceptic, while retaining his 
consciousness of the complete uncertainty enveloping every 
step, might follow custom in the ordinary affairs of life 

The scepticism of the New Academy (or, to speak more Scepti- 
strictly, of the Middle Academy, under Arcesilaiis and 
Carneades, founders respectively of the so-called second^® , 
and third Academies) differed very little from that of the 
Pyrrhomsts The differences asserted by later writers are 
not borne out on investigation Bub the attitude main- 
tained by the Academics was chiefly that of a negative 
criticism of the views of others, in particular of the some- 
what crude and imperious dogmatism of the Stoics They 
also, m the absence of certainty, allowed a large scope to 
probability as a motive to action, and defended their 
doctrine on this point with greater care and skill. The 
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whole position was stated with more urbanity and cul- 
ture, aud was supported, by Carneade^ in particulai, by 
argumentation at once more copious and more acute It 
seems also true that the Academics were less overboine 
than the Pyrrhonists Lj the practical issue of their doubts 
(impertmbability) , their inteiejt was more purely intel- 
lectual, and they had soiiietliing of the old delight in 
mental exercitation for its own sake Arcesilas or 
Arcesi- Arcesilaus (about 315-240 b c ) made the Stoic theory of 
l.TOs irresistible impressions ((ha-vTiwLcu KaTokq-TLKca) the special 
object of his attack l\Ieie iiresistibleness (KaraA-j^i/ris), 
he maintained, is no criterion of truth, since false 
perceptions may equally possess this power to sway the 
mmd He seems chiefly to have supported his position by 
adducing the already well-known arguments of former 
philosophers against the veracity of the senses, and he 
e\idently held that by these arguments the possibility of 
knowledge in geneial was sufflciently subverted We can 
know nothing, he concluded, — not even this itself, that w e 
know nothing He denied that the want of knowledge 
reduces ns to inaction Hotions influence the wull 
immediately, apart from the question of their truth, and, 
in all questions ot conduct, probability (to evXoyov) is 
our sufficient guide, as it is our highest attainable 
standard It is stated that Aieesilaus made his negative 
criticism merely a preliminary to the inculcation of a 
modified Platonism But this account, though not in 
itself incredible, is not borne out by any evidence at our 
Car- disposal The theory of Carneades (213-129 bc) lepie- 
neades the highest development of Academic scepticism 

The dogmatic system which Carneades had in view was 
that of Chry&ippus, the Stoic, whose mam positions, 
whether in the theory of knowledge, in morals, or m 
theology, he subjected to an acute and thoiough-goiug 
criticism As to the criterion of truth, Carneades denied 
that this could be found m any impression, as such, for in 
order to prove its truth an impression must testify, not 
only to itself, but also to the objects causing it. We find, 
however, admittedly, that m many cases we are deceived 
by our impressions , and, if this is so, there is no kind of 
impression which can be regarded as guaranteeing its own 
truth According to his own examples, it is impossible to 
distinguish objects so much alike as is one egg to another , 
at a certain distance the painted surface seems raised, aud 
a square tower seems round, an oar in water seems 
broken, and the neck-plumage of a pigeon assumes 
different colours m the sun; objects on the shore seem 
moving as we pass by, and so forth The same applies, 
he argued, to purely intellectual ideas. Many fallacies 
cannot be solved, and we cannot, for example, draw any 
absolute distinction between much and httle, or, in short, 
between any quantitative differences Our impressions, 
therefore, furnish us with no test of truth, and we can 
derive no aid from the operations of the understanding, 
which are purely formal, combining and separating ideas 
without giving any insight into their vahdity Besides 
this general criticism of knowledge, Carneades attacked 
the cardinal doctrines of the Stoic school, — their doctrine 
of God and their proof of divine providence from the 
evidences of design m the arrangements of the universe. 
Many of his arguments are preserved to us in Cicero’s 
Academics and Be Natura Beorum His criticism of the 
contradictions involved in the Stoic idea of God really 
constitutes the first discussion in ancient times of the 
personality of God, and the difiiculty of combining in one 
conception the characters of infinity and individuality. 
As a positive offset against his scepticism, Carneades 
elaborated more fully the Academic theory of probability, 
for which he employed the terms e/i^acns and Tri^avo-njs. 
Being necessarily ignorant of the relation of ideas to the 
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objects they represent, we are reduced to judging them by 
their relation to ourseh es, le , by their greater or less 
clearness and appearance of truth Though always falling 
short of knowledge, this appearance of truth may be 
strong enough to determine us to action Carneades recog- 
nized three degrees of probability The first or lowest 
IS where our impression of the truthfulness of an idea 
IS derived simply from the idea it&elf , the second degree 
IS where that impression is confirmed by the agreement 
of related ideas, if a careful investigation of all the 
individual ideas bears out the same conclusion, we have 
the third and highest degree of probability In the first 
case, an idea is called probable (mdavi^) , in the second, 
probable and undisputed {mOavr] ml a-n-cplcnracrros) , in 
the third, piobabie, undisputed, and tested {mOavy] ml 
aTreptenraa-To? ml irepiuiSevp.ivr]) The scepticism of 
Carneades was expounded by ins successor Clitomachus, 
but the Academy was soon afterwards (in the so-called 
fourth and fifth Academies) invaded by the Eclecticism 
which about that time began to obliterate the distinctions 
of philosophical doctrine w’hich had hitherto sepaiated 
the schools Cicero also, who m many respects was 
strongly attracted by the Academic scepticism, finally 
took refuge lu a species of Eclecticism based upon a 
doctrine of innate ideas, and on the argument from the 
consensus gentium 

The later scepticism — which is sometimes spoken of as Later 
the third sceptical school — claimed to be a continuation of scepti- 
the earlier Pyrrhonism ^nesidemus, though not ^-^so- 
lutely the first to renew this doctrine, is the first of whose ^ ^ 
doctrine anything is known He appeals to have taught 
in Alexandria about the beginning of the Christian era 
Among the successors of iEnesidemus, the chief names 
are those of Agrippa, whose dates cannot be determined, 
and the physician Sextus Empiricus (about 200 ad), 
whose Fgtr/miic Eypofgposes, and his work Advetsus 
Matliematicos, constitute a vast armoury of the weapons of 
ancient scepticism They are of the utmost value as an 
histoiical record With Saturnmus, the pupil of Sextus, 
and Favormus, the grammarian, ancient scepticism may 
be said to disappear from history What speculative 
power remained was turned entirely into Neoplatonic 
channels To JEnesidemiis belongs the first enumeration 
of the ten so-called tropes (t/jottoi), or modes of sceptical Sceptical 
argument, though the arguments themselves were, oft'^op®s. 
course, current before his time The first trope appeals to 
the different constitution of different animals as involving 
different modes of perception, the second applies the 
same argument to the individual differences which are 
found among men , the third insists on the way in which 
the senses contradict one another, and suggests that an 
endowment with more numerous senses would lead to a 
different report as to the nature of things; the fourth 
argues from the variability of our physical state and 
mental moods , the fifth brings forward the diversities of 
appearance due to the position and distance of objects, 
the sixth calls attention to the fact that we know nothing 
directly, but only through some medium, such as air or 
moisture, whose influence on the process cannot be elimi- 
nated , the seventh refers to the changes which the sup- 
posed object undergoes in quantity, temperature, colour, 
motion, ic , the eighth really sums up the thought which 
underlies the whole series, when it argues from the rela- 
tivity of all our perceptions and notions , the ninth points 
out the dependence of our impressions on custom, the new 
and strange impressing us much more vividly than the 
customary, the tenth adduces the diversity of customs, 
manners, laws, doctrines, and opinions among men. 
AEnesidemus likewise attacked the notion of cause at con- 
siderable length, but neither m his arguments nor in the 
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numerous objections brought against the notion by Sestus 
Empiricus do we meet with the thought which furnished 
the nerve of modem scepticism m Hume The practical 
result of hib scepticism Hlnesidemus sought, like the 
Pyrrhoiiists, iii drapafia He is somewhat stiangely said 
to have combined his scepticism with a revival of the 
philosophy of Heraclitus , but the assertion perhaps rests, 
as Zeller contends, on a confusion To Agripjpa is attri- 
buted the reduction of the sceptical tropes to five Of 
these, the first is based on the discrepancy of human 
opinions , the second on the fact that every proof itself 
iecj[Uire& to be proved, which implies a legie^vs tn infim- 
tuhi , the thud on the relativity of our knowledge, winch 
vanes according to the constitution of the percipient and 
the circumstances in which he perceives The fourth is 
leally a completion of the second, and forbids the assump- 
tion of unproven propositions as the premises of an argu- 
ment It IS aimed at the dogmatists, who, m order to 
avoid the 7'erpessus iii tnfiiiitiim^ set out from some principle 
illegitimately assumed The fifth seeks to show that 
reasoning is essentially of the nature of a mcvlus tii 2 :>^o- 
bando, inasmuch as the principle adduced in proof lequires 
itself to be supported by that which it is called m to prove 
The attack made in several of these five tiopes upon the 
possibility of demonstiation maiks this enumeration as 
distinctly superior to the first, which consists in the mam 
of arguments derived from the fallibility of the senses 
The new point of view is maintained in the two tropes 
which were the result of a further attempt at generaliza- 
tion. Hothmg is self-evident, says the first of these 
tropes, for, if all things were certain of themselves, men 
would not differ as they do Hor can anything be made 
certain by proof, says the second, because we must either 
arrive m the jirocess at something self-evident, which 
is impossible, as has just been said, or we must involve 
ourselves in an endless regress 
"IThen we review the history of ancient thought, we 
find, as Zeller puts it, that “the general result of all 
sceptical mcjuiries lies m the proposition that every asser- 
tion may be opposed by another, and every reason by 
reasons equally stiong — ^in the to-ocr^ema rm Xoymv Or, 
as the same thing may be expressed, what all sceptical 
proofs come back to is the relativity of all our ideas We 
^can never know the nature of things as they are, but 
always only the manner m which they appear to us The 
criterion of the sceptic is the appearance Hot even his 
own proof can claim truth and universal validity he does 
not assert, he only seeks to relate how a thing strikes him 
at the present moment And even when he expresses his 
doubts in the form of universal statements they are 
intended to be included in the general uncertainty of 
knowledge” [Phd d Gneclwn, lu 2, p 58} Both 
Zeller and Hegel, it may be added, remark upon the 
difference between the calm of ancient scepticism and the 
perturbed state of mind evinced by many modern sceptics 
Universal doubt was the instrument which, the sceptics of 
antiquity recommended for the attainment of complete 
peace of mind , rest and satisfaction can be attained, they 
say, m no other way. By the modems, on the other 
hand, doubt is portrayed, for the most part, as a state of 
unrest and painful yearning Even Hume, m various 
noteworthy passages of his Treatise, speaks of himself as 
recovering cheerfulness and mental tone only by forgetful- 
ness of his own arguments His state of universal doubt, 
so far from being painted as a desirable goal, is described 
by him as a “malady” or as “philosophical melancholy 
and delirium.” The difference might easily be mterpieted 
either as a sign of sentimental weakness on the part of the 
moderns or as a proof of the limitation of the ancient 
sceptics which rendered them more easily satisfied m the 
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absence of truth It seems to prove, at all eients, that 
the ancient sceptics weie more thuioiighly convinced than 
then modern successors of the leasonahleness of their own 
attitude But whether the ancients were the better or 
the worse sceptics on that account is a nice question 
which need not be decided here It may be doubted, 
however, whether the thoroughgoing philosophical scepti- 
cism of antiquity has any exact parallel in modern times, 
with the single exception possibly of Hume’s Teahseon 
Human Nairn e It is true we find many thinkers who 
deny the competency of reason when it ventures in any 
way beyond the spheie of experience, and such men are 
not unfrequently called sceptics This is the sense m 
which Kant often uses the tei m, and the usage is adopted 
by others, — for example, m the following definition from 
Ueherweg’s Histoiy of Philosophy — “The principle of 
scepticism is universal doubt, or at least doubt with regard 
to the validity of all judgments respecting that which lies 
beyond the range of expeuence ” The last characteristic, 
however, is not enough to constitute scepticism, in the 
sense m which it is exemplified in the ancient sceptics 
Scejiticism, to be complete, must hold that even within 
expeuence we do not rationally conclude but are irration- 
ally induced to believe “ In all the incidents of life,” as 
Hume puts it, “we ought still to preserve our scepticism 
If we beheve that fire ivarms, or w'ater refieshes, ’tis only 
because it costs us too much pains to think otherwise ” 
{Tuatise, bk i iv. 7) This tone, which fanly lepresents 
the attitude of ancient sceptics, is rare among the modems, 
at least among those who aie piofessed philosophers. It 
is more easily matched m the unsystematic utterances of 
a man of the world like Montaigne 
One form of scepticism, however, may be claimed as Scepti- 
an exclusively modern growth, namely, philosophical 
scepticism in the interests of theological faith These 
sceptics are primarily Apologists Their scepticism is not 
“de bonne foy ” , it is simply a means to the attainment 
of a further end They find that the dogmas of their 
church have often been attacked in the name of reason, 
and it may be that some of the objections urged have 
proved bard to rebut. Accordingly, in an access of pious 
rage, as it were, they turn upon reason to rend her They 
deny her claim to pronounce upon such matters , they go 
further, and dispute her preiogative altogether They 
endeavour to show that she is in contradiction with her- 
self, even on matters non-theological, and that everywhere 
this much vaunted reason of man (la superbe raison) is the 
creature of custom and circumstance Thus the “im- 
becility ” of reason becomes their warrant for the reception 
by another organ — by faith — of that to which reason 
had raised objections The G-reeks had no temptation to 
divide man in two m this fashion "When they were 
sceptics, their scepticism had no ulterior motives , it was 
an end in itself But this line of argument was latent 
in Christian thought from the time when St Paul spoke 
of the “foolishness” of preaching Tertulhan fiercely 
re-echoed the sentiment in his polemic against the philo- 
sophers of antiqmty — “ Crucifixus est Dei fihus , non 
pudet, quia pudendum est Et mortuus est Dei fihus, 
prorsus credibile est, quia ineptum est, Et sepultus 
resurrexit, certum est, quia impossibile est” But, as 
Christianity became firmly established, Christian writers ^ 
became more tolerant of speculation j and, instead of 

^ This turn of thought is not confined, however, to Ghnstaan 
thinkers, it appears also in the Arabian philosophy of the East. 

Al- Ghazzali (Algazel) (1059-1111) in his TaMfot al- FU/isifa (“The 
Collapse of the Philosophers”) is the advocate of complete philo- 
sophical scepticism in the interests of oithoclox Mohammedanism — an 
orthodoxy which passed, however, in his own case into a species of 
mysticism He did his work of destruction so thoroughly that Arabian 
philosophy died out aftei his time m the land of its hirth 
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flaunting the irreconcileable opposition of reason and 
dogma, they laboured to reduce the doctrines of the chuich 
to a rational system. This yras the long task essayed by 
Scholasticism, and, though the great Sthoolmen ot the 
loth century refrained from attempting to rationalize such 
doctrines as the Trinity and the Incarnation, they weie 
far from considering them as essentially opposed to reason. 
It ivas not till towards the close of the Middle Ages 
that a senee of conflict between reason and levelation 
became widely prevalent and took shape in the essentially 
sceptical theory of the twofold nature of truth Philo- 
sophical truth, as deduced from the teaching of Aristotle, 
it was said, directly contradicts the teaching of the church, 
which determines truth m theology , but the contradiction 
leaves the authority of the latter uuimjiaired in its own 
sphere. It is difficult to believe that this doctrine w'as 
ever put forward sincerely, in the most ot those who 
professed it, it was certainly no more than a veil by which 
they sought to cover their heterodoxy and evade its 
consequences Paghtly divining as much, the church 
condemned the doctrine as early as 1276 iN’evertheless 
it was openly professed during the period of the break 
up of Scholastic Aristotelianism Pomponatms, the AIcs- 
andrist of Padua (oh 1525), was one of its best knoivn 
advocates 

The typical and by far the gieatest example of the 
Christian sceptic is Pascal (1623-1062) The foim of the 
Penseps forbids the attempt to evolve from then detached 
utterances a completely coherent system. For, though he i 
declares at times “Le pyrrhonisme est le vrai,” “Se 
moquer de la philosophie e’est vraiment philosopher,” or, 
again, “ Humiliez-voiis, raison impmssante, taisez-vous, 
nature imbecile,” other passages might be quoted lu which 
he assumes the vahdity of reason within its own sphere 
But what he everywhere emphatically denies is the 
possibility of reaching by the unassisted reason a satis- 
factory theory of things The contradictions which meet 
us everywhere aie summed up and concentrated in the 
nature of man Man is a hopeless enigma to himself, till 
he sees himself in the light of revelation as a fallen 
creature. The fall alone explains at once the nobleness 
and the meanness of humanity ; J esus Christ is the only 
solution m which the baffled reason can rest These 
are the two points on which Pascal’s thought turns 
“There is nothing which is more shocking to our 
reason ” than the doctrine of original sin , yet, in his own 
words, “le nmud de notre condition prend ses replis et 
ses tours dans cet abime, de sorte que I’homme est plus 
inconcevable sans ce mystere que ce mystere n’est incon- 
cevable a Thomme ” Far, therefore, from being able to 
sit in judgment upon the mysteries of the faith, reason is 
unable to solve its own contradictions without aid from a 
higher source In a somewhat similar fashion, in the 
present century, Lamennais (in the first stage of his 
speculations, represented by the Ussai mr Vlndiiference en, 
Matiere Bdtgieme, 1817-21) endeavoured to destroy all 
rational certitude in order to estabhsh the principle of 
authority; and the same profound distrust of the power 
of the natural reason to arrive at truth is exeraphfied 
(though the allegation has been denied by the author) in 
the writings of Caidinal Newman. In a different direction 
and on a larger scale, Hamilton’s philosophy of the con- 
ditioned may he quoted as an example of the same rehgious 
scepticism. Aiguing from certain antinomies, said to be 
luheient in reason as such, Hamilton sought to found 
theology (in great part at least) upon our nescience, and 
to substitute belief for knowledge He also imitated 
Pascal at times in dilating upon the “impotence” and 
“imbecility” of our faculties, but, as with Pascal, this 
was rather in reference to their incapacity to evolve an 
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“ absolute” system than to their veracity in the ordinary 
detaiL of experience The theological application and 
development of Hamilton’s aiguments in Hansel’s Barapton 
Lectures 0)i the Liiaits of Eehrjious Thought marked a 
btill more determined attack, in the interests of theology, 
upon the competency of reason. 

Passing fiom this particular vein of sceptical or semi- 
.sceptical thought, we find, as we should expect, that the 
downfall of Scholasticism, and the conflict of philosophical 
theoiies, and rehgious confessions which ensued, gave a 
decided impetus to sceptical leflexion One of the earliest 
instances of this spirit is afforded by the book of Agrippa 
of Nettesheim (1487-1535), De Incertitidme et Vamtate 
Samtiarum Sceptical reflexion rather than systematic 
scepticism is what meets us in Michel de Montaigne 
(1533-1592), though the elaborate presentation of sceptical 
and relativistic arguments in his “Apologie de Eaimond 
Sebond ” {Dssais, ii. 12), and the emblem he recommends 
— a balance with the legend, “Que scay-je^” — might 
allowably be adduced as evidence of a more thoroughgoing 
Pjrihomsm In Ins “tesmoynages de nostie imhecillite,'’ 
he follows in the main the lines of the ancients, and he 
sums up with a lucid statement of the two great 
arguments m which the sceptical thought of every age 
resumes itself— the impossibility of verifying onr faculties, 
and the relativ ity of all impressions ^ The argument from 
the mutability of opinions and customs was probably the 
one which appealed most strongly to himself. In the 
concluding lines of this essay, Montaigne seems to turn 
to “ nostre foy chrestienne ” as man’s only succom from 
his native state of helplessness and uncertainty But 
undoubtedly his own habitual frame of mind is better 
represented in his celebrated saying — “ How soft and 
healthful a pillow are ignorance and incuriousness 
for a well-ordered head ” More inclined than Montaigne 
to give a religious turn to his reflexions was his friend 
Pierre Charron (1541-1603), who in his book De la 
Sagesse systematized in somewhat Scholastic fashion the 
tram of thought which we find in the Dssats Frangois 
Sanchez (1562-1632), piofessor of medicine and philo- 
sophy in Toulouse, combated the Aristotelianism of the 
schools with much ktterness, and was the author of a book 
with the title Quod mhl seitur. Of more or less isolated 
thinkeis, somewhat later in point of time, who wrote in 
the same sceptical spint, may be mentioned the names of 
Francois de la Mothe le Yayer (1688-1672), whose Cinq 
Dialogues appeared after his death under the pseudonym of 
Orosius Tubero , Samuel Sorbi&re (1615-1670), who trans- 
lated the HyjMyposes Pyrrhonese of Sextus Empiricus, 
Simon Foucher (1644-1696), canon of Dijon, who wrote a 
History of ike Academics, and combated Descartes and 
Malebranche from a sceptical standpoint The work of 
Hieronymus Himhaim of Prague (1637-1679), De Typho 
Genens Humani me Sciential um Humanarmi Inani ac 
Ventoso Trnnore, was written in the interests of revelation. 
This is still more the case with the bitter polemic of 
Darnel Huet (1630-1721), Censura Philosophise Garte- 
sianie, and his later work, Traite Philosophique de la 
Faihlesse de U Esprit Humam. The scepticism of Joseph 
Glanvill (1636-1680), in his two works The Yamty of 
DogrmimMj (1661) and Scepsis Saentifica (1665), has more 
interest for Englishmen Glanvill was not a sceptic at all 

“Pour juger des ftpparences que nous lecevons des subjects, iL 
nous fauldra un instrument judicatoire , pour verifier cet mstrument, 
il nous 7 fault de la demonstration , pour verifiei la demonstration, un 
instrument , nous vojla au rouet Finalement il n’y a aulctine 
eonstante existence, ny de nostre estre ny de celuy des objects , et 
nous, et nostre jugement, et ioutes cboses mortelles, vont coulant et 
loulant sans cesse , amsin, il ne se peult establir rien de certain de 
Tun ^ I’anltre, et le jugeant et le juge estants en continuelle mutation 
etbiansle” (JSssais, Gainier, i 570) 
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repetition or cu&toni Thirs point of \iew is applied in 
the Tyailise Tini\ersally All real connexion or relation, 
theiefore, and \\itli it all possibility of an objective 
system, disappears , it is, in fact, excluded by Hume ah 
“the mind never perceives any leal connexion 
among distinct existences ” Belief, howevei, just because 
It rests, as has been said, on custom and the influence of 
the imagination,^ survives such demonstrations “ Nature,” 
as Hume delights to leiteiate, “is always too strong for 
principle ” “ Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollable 

necessity, has determined us to judge as well as to breathe 
and feel ” The true philosopher, therefore, is not the 
Pyiihonist, trying to maintain an impossible equilibrium 
01 suspense of judgment, but the Academic, yielding 
gracefully to the impressions or maxims which he finds, as 
matter of fact, to have most svay over himself “I may — 
nay, I must — yield to the cunent of nature, in submitting 
to my senses and understanding , and in this blind sub- 
mission I show most perfectly my sceptical principles,'’ for, 
aftei all, “if ^ve believe that fire warms or water refreshes, 

’tis only because it costs us too much pains to think other- 
wise ” - 

The system of Kant, or rather that part of his system Sceptical 
expounded in the Cntique of Pure Reason^ though side of 
expiessly distinguished by its author from scepticism, has 
been included by many writers in their survey of sceptical 
theories The diffeience between Kant, with his system of 
puie reason, and any of the thinkers we have passed in 
review is obvious, and his limitation of reason to the 
sphere of experience suggests in itself the title of agnostic 
or positmst rather than that of sceptic Yet, if we go a 
little deeper, there is substantial justification for the view 
which treats agnosticism of the Kantian type as essentially 
sceptical m its foundations and in its results. For criticism 
not only hmits oui knowledge to a certain sphere, but 
demes that our knowledge within that sphere is real ; we 
never know things as they actually are, but only as they 
appear to us Our knowledge, in Kant’s language, does 
not show us “the mward essence of the object m itself, 
but only the relation of the object to the subject.” But 
this doctrine of relativity really involves a condemnation 
of our knowledge (and of all knowledge), because it fails 
to reahze an impossible and self-contradictory ideal The 
man who impeaches the knowing faculties because of the 
fact of relation which they involve is pursuing the 
phantom of an apprehension which, as Lotze expresses it, 
does not apprehend things, but is itself things, he is 
desiring not to know but to he the things themselves If 
this dream or prejudice be exploded, then the scepticism 
originating in it — and a large proportion of recent sceptical 
thought does so originate — loses its rwi&m dlitre ® The 
prejudice, however, winch meets us in Kant is, in a some- 
what different form, the same prejudice which is found in Preja- 
the tropes of antiquity — what Lotze calls “ the inadmissible 
relation of the world of ideas to a foreign world of objects ” 
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points, seeing that be was full of enthusiasm for the 
advance of physical science and for the newly-founded 
Royal Society But he attacked unsparingly the Aristotel- 
lanism of the schools, which was still dominant at Oxford 
Against this, and also against the materialistic dogmatism 
of Hobbes, he invoked the weapons ot scepticism , and he 
was led by his own arguments to ejuery “ w hether there be 
any science in the sense of the dogmatists ’ He based 
tbis conclusion partly upon the giound that our knowledge 
of causes, being derived simply from “ concomitancy, ’ is 
far from being “infallibly conclusive” “The causality 
itself,” he says, anticipating Hume, “is insensible 
accordingly, “ the foundation of scientifical proceduie is 
too weak for so magnificent a supeistructuie ” Hoie 
celebrated than any of the above was Pierre Bayle (1647- 
1706), w’hose scepticism lay more in bis keen negative 
criticism of all systems and doctrines which came befoie 
him as literary historian than in any theoretic views of 
his own as to the possibility of knowledge Bayle also 
paiaded the opposition between leason and revelation , but 
the argument in his hands is a double-edged weapon, and 
when he extols the merits of submissive faith his smceiity 
is at least questionable 

Hume, the most illustrious and indeed the typical sceptic 
of modern times, is treated at length m a separate article 
Here, therefore, it is only necessaiy to point out shortly 
m what his scepticism consists It is sometimes placed, as 
we have seen it is by Kant, in his distrust of our ability 
and right to pass beyond the empirical sphere But the 
mere denial of the possibihty of “ divinity or school meta- 
physics,” as we find it in the Ingimy, combined with an 
apparent confidence in “ experimental reasoning concern- 
ing matter of fact and existence,” does not constitute 
scepticism, but rather what would now be called 
agnosticism or positivism. It is essential to the sceptical 
position that reason be dethroned within experience as 
well as beyond it, and this is undoubtedly the result 
at which Hume arrives in his larger and more thorough- 
going w'ork More generally, therefore, his scepticism 
may be considered to he in his relation to preceding 
philosophy. The Treatise is a reductio ad ahsuiduvi of 
the principles of Lockiamsm, inasmuch as these principles, 
when consistently applied, leave the structure of experience 
entirely “loosened” (to use Hume’s own expression), or 
cemented together only by the irrational force of custom 
Hume’s scepticism thus really arises from his thorough- 
going empiricism. Starting with “ particular perceptions ” 
or isolated ideas let in by the senses, he never advances 
beyond these “ distinct existences ” Each of them exists 
on its own account , it is what it is, but it contains no 
reference to anything beyond itself The very notion of 
objectivity and truth therefore disappears , the Scimn or 
appearance of the moment is the only reahty Hume’s 
analysis of the conceptions of a permanent world and a 
permanent self reduces us to the sensationalistic relativism 
of Protagoras. He expressly puts this forward in various 
passages as the conclusion to which reason conducts us. 
The fact that the conclusiou is in “direct and total 
opposition ” to the apparent testimony of the senses is a 
fresh justification of philosophical scepticism For, indeed, 
scepticism with regard to the senses is considered in the 
Inquiry to be sufficiently justified by the fact that they 
lead ns to suppose “ an external universe which depends 
not on onr perception,” whereas “this umversal and 
primary opinion of all men is soon destroyed by the 
slightest philosophy.” Scepticism with regard to reason, 
on the other hand, depends on an insight into the irrational 
character of the relation which we chiefly employ, viz , that 
of cause and effect It is not a real relation in objects but 
rather a mental habit of hehef engendered by frequent 


^ “ Belief is more properly aa act of the seasitiva than of the cism 
cogitative part of our nature ” rests. 

2 Much the same conclusion is reached m ivhat is perhaps the 
ablest 'English exposition of pure philosophic scepticism smee Hume 
—Mr Arthur Balfour’s Befence of Philosophic Bouht (1879) “The 
reader may wish to know,” says Mr Balfour, “what constitute the 
‘ daoms on oux hehef’ which I assert to he possessed alike by science 
and theology, and which I put forward as the sole practical founda- 
tion on which our convictions ultimately rest 'Whatever they 

may be, they are not rational grounds of conviction . It would 
he more proper to desemhe them as a land of mward mdmatmi or 
imprdse” (pp. 316-7). 

® It may he as well to add that the sceptical side of Kantianism is 
mainly confined to the Gntigiie of Pure Reason, but this side of Kantian 
thought has been most widely infiuentiaL The remarks made above 
would not apply to the coherent system of idealism which may be 
evolved from Kant’s wntmgs and which many would considei ^one 
to deserve the name of Kantianism or Criticism 
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For, as lie rightly iiointa out, -wliether tve suppo-^e idealism 
or realism to be true, in neither case do the things them- 
selves pass into our knowledge Xo standpoint is possible 
from which we could compare the world of knowledge 
with such an independent world of things, m order to 
judge of the conformity of the one to the other But 
the abstract doubt ‘'whether after all things may not 
be quite other in thenisehes than that winch by the laws 
of our thought they nece'-sauly appear” is a scepticism 
which, though admittedly irrefutable, is as certainly 
groundless Xo arguments can be brought against it, 
simply because no arguments can be brought to suppoib 
it , the scepticism reats on nothing more than the empty 
posaibility of doubting This holds tiue, even if we admit 
the “ independent ” existence of such a world of things, 
But the independence of things may with much greater 
reason be regarded as itself a fiction or prejudice The 
real “ objective ” to which our thoughts must show con- 
formity is not a world of things in themselves, but the 
sy&teni of things as it exists for a perfect intelligence. 
Scepticism is deprived of its persistent argument if it is 
seen that, w’hile our individual expeiiences aie to be 
judged by their coheience with the context of experience 
in general, experience as a W'hole does not admit of being 
judged by reference to anything beyond itself 

To the attack upon the possibility of demonstiation, 
inasmuch as eiery proof leqmres itself a fiesh proof, it 
may quite faiily he retorted that the con tiadiction really 
lies in the demand for proof of the self-evident, on which 
all proof most ultimately depend. It is of cour&e always 
possible that in any particular case we may be deceived , 
we may be assuming as self-evidently true what is in 
reality not so But such incidental lapses are found to 
correct themselves by the consequences in which they 
involve us, and they have no power to shake our trust in 
the general validity of reason It may, however, be 
granted that the possibility of lapse throws us open to the 
objections, ingenuous or disingenuous, of the sceptic , and 
we must remain exposed to them so long as we deal with 
our first principles as so many isolated axioms or intui- 
tions But the process of self-correction referred to points 
to another proof — the only ultimately satisfactory proof 
of which first principles admit Their evidence lies in 
their mutual interdependence and in the coherence of the 
system which they jointly constitute 
Of a scepticism which professes to doubt the validity 
of every reasoning process and every operation of all our 
faculties it IS, of course, as impossible as it would be 
absurd to offer any lefutation Here, as Butler incisively 
put it, “we can go no further For it is iidiculous to 
attempt to prove the truth of those very perceptions 
whose truth we can no otherwise prove than by other per- 
ceptions of exactly the same kind with them, and which 
there is just the same ground to suspect, or to attempt to 
prove the truth of our faculties, which can no otherwise 
be proved than by means of those very suspected faculties 
themselves.” This absolute scepticism, indeed, can hardly 
be regarded as more than empty words, the position 
which they would indicate is not one which has ever 
existed In any case, such scepticism is at all times 
sufficiently refuted by the imperishable and justifiable 
Fimction trust of reason in itself. The real function of scepticism 
ofscepti- in the history of philosophy is relative to the dogmatism 
which it cuticizes And, as a matter of fact, it has been 
seen that mauy so-called sceptics were rather critics of the 
effete systems which they found cumbering the ground 
than actual doubters of the possibility of kaowl^e m 
general And even when a thinker puts forward his 
doubt as absolute it does not follow that his successors 
are bound to regard it in the same light The progress 


of thought may show it to be, in truth, relative, as when 
the nerve of Hume’s scepjticism is shown to be his 
thoroughgoing empiricism, oi when the scepticism of the 
Cntique nf Pwe Eecmn is traced to the imwai ran table 
assumption of things-iii-them selves When the assump- 
tions on which it leats aie proved to be baseless, the parti- 
cular scepticism is also oveicome In like manner, the 
appaient antinomies on winch such a scepticism builds will 
be found to resolve themselves for a system based on a 
deepei insight into the natme of things The serious 
tlunkei will always repeat the words of Kant that, in 
Itself, scepticism is “not a permanent resting-place foi 
human reason ” Its justification is relative and its func- 
tion transitional 

Aidhoiities — Ancient scepticism is fully tieated in the lelative 
paits ot Zellei’s Philosojjliie dci Gncchen, with which may be com- 
paitjd Zimmermann's Dmstcllung d PyiilwmsLJicii PhilosojyJae 
(1841), and Uebei U)spning u Bedmtung cl Pynli Phil (1843) , 
Wachsmuth, De Ttriioac Phliasio (1859), Geffeis, Be Atcesila 
(1849), Noinian MacColl, Gcecl Sceptics fjom Pyiilio to Sextus 
(1869) , Haas, De Philoaophoi um Sccpticoi uni Successionilnis (1875) 
Among othei woiks may be mentioned Staudlm, Gesclixclite %md 
Gcistd Scepiiusnius, mizuglicli in PmcIsiM auf Moial Religion 
(1794) , Tafel, Gcsdiichte d Scepiicismus (1834) , E Saisset, Be 
Sceptiasme ^nesuleme, Pascal, Kant (1875) (A SE ) 

SCEPTRE. Though the sceptie is now used prin- 
cipally as one of the insignia of royalty, the word origin- 
ally had a more e.xteiided meaning Among the early 
Gieeks the ctk^ttpov was simply a long staff used by aged 
men (// xviii 410, Heiod , i. 196), and thus came to 
be used as a sign of authority by officials of many kinds 
— ^judges, military leaders, priests, heralds, and others. 
It IS frequently represented on Greek painted vases as a 
long staff, tipped with metal la some oinamental fashion, 
and IS borne by some of the gods Among the Etruscans 
scepties of great magnificence were used by the kings and 
also by the upper orders in the priesthood. Many repre- 
sentations occur on the walls of the painted tombs of 
Etruiia. Some specimens which still exist are among the 
finest examples known of ancient jewellery The British 
Museum, the Yatican, and the Louvre possess Etruscan 
gold sceptres of the most minute and elaborate workman- 
ship Some of these are hollow gold batons, about nine 
to twelve inches long and half an inch in diameter, com- 
pletely covered with that very delicate ornament for 
which the Etruscan goldsmiths were so famed, produced 
by soldering thousands of microscopically minute globules 
of gold arranged in rich patterns on to the plain gold 
cylinder which forms the ground One magnificent speci- 
men m the gold-ornament room of the British Museum 
has its top formed like a flower, with outer petals of 
beaten gold and an inner core made by a large emerald , 
it is of the greatest beauty both in workmanship and 
design. 

Tffie sceptre of the Romans, like most of their insignia 
of rank, is said to have been derived from the Etruscans. 
An old and more Latinized form of the word is scipio 
(see Liv, v 41) Under the republic an ivory sceptre 
{sceptrwm ehmnmm) was one of the marks of consular 
rank It was also used by victorious generals who re- 
ceived the title of impemtor, and this use still survives 
in the modern marshal’s baton In Roman paintings the 
long staff-like sceptre is frequently represented in the 
hands of Jupiter and Juno, as chief of the gods 

Under the empiie the sceptrum AvgusU (Snet , Galha, 
i ) was specially used by the emperors It was often of 
ivory, tipped with a gold eagle (Juv , Sat., x 43), and is 
frequently shown on medallions of the later empire, which 
have on the obverse a half-length figure of the emperor, 
holding in one hand the short eagle tipped sceptre and m 
the other the orb surmounted by a small figure of Victory. 
The older staff-like form of sceptre still survived under 
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tlie name liasta piira , it is shown on the reverses of many 
Roman coins in the hand of deities and of the emperor or 
empress, though originally the hasta j)ura had a very 
different use, being simply a mark of distinction gi\en by 
Roman generals to soldiers who had shown unusual 
bra\eiy (Tac, Ami., in. 21) After the introduction of 
Christianity as the state religion, the imperial sceptre was 
frequently tipped with a cross instead of the eagle, though 
both were used All through the hliddle Ages both these 
forms survived, and sceptres of gold studded with jewels 
were used by most sovereigns of Europe The gold 
sceptre of Charlemagne, a magnificent specimen of early 
jeweller’s work, still exists among the regaha at Yienna 
Some mediseval sceptres were of crystal or ivory mounted 
in gold. Several fine ancient examples existed among the 
regalia of England till after the death of Charles I , when 
the whole set were broken up and melted by order of the 
Parliament. 

At the Restoration, four new sceptres were made for the 
coronation of Charles II (see Arcliasologia, xxix p 2G2), 
and these still exist among the regaha in the Tower 
They are — (1) the so-called St Edward’s staff of gold, 4 
feet 7 inches long, set with jewels, and surmounted with 
a cross and orb — a copy of the older one which contained 
in the orb a fragment of the true cross (this sceptre is 
borne in front of the sovereign during the processional 
part of the ceremony of coronation) , (2) a gold sceptre 
tipped with a cross, which at the coronation is placed in 
the sovereign’s right hand by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, (3) a similar sceptre tipped with a gold dove, which 
is placed in the sovereign’s left hand (4) a small gold 
jewelled sceptre for the queen consort Nos. (1) and (2) 
are both studded with diamonds. In addition to these four, 
there is a gold-mounted ivory sceptre, which was made for 
the queen of James H., it is tipped with a gold dove and 
IS studded with jewels A sixth gold sceptre is that which 
was made for the queen at the coronation of William and 
Mary. 

Among the Scottish regaha at Edinburgh a fine 15th- 
century gold sceptre still exists ; and others of the same 
or earlier date are preserved among the royal insignia of 
several European countries. 

SCHADOW, a distinguished name in the annals of Ger- 
man art 

I JoHAiTN Gottfeied Schadow (1764-1850), an 
eminent sculptor, was born in 1764 in Berhn, where his 
father was a jioor tador His first teacher was an inferior 
sculptor, Tassaert, patronized by Frederick the Great , the 
master offered his daughter in maniage, but the pupil 
preferred to elope with a girl to Yienna, and the father-in- 
law not only condoned the offence but furnished money 
wherewith to visit Italy The young man made the most 
of advantages which m those days fell to the lot of few : 
he gained m competition a prize for a group of Perseus 
and Andromeda , three years’ study in Rome formed his 
style, and in 1788 he returned to Berhn to succeed his 
former master, Tassaert, as sculptor to the court and 
secretary to the Academy Prussia in rising into a great 
kingdom had need for much sculpture, and Schadow 
brought timely talent and exceptional traming Over 
half a century, crowded with commissions, he persistently 
produced upwards of two hundred works, varied in style 
as in subjects Among his ambitious efforts are Frederick 
the Great in Stettin, Blucher in Rostock, and Luther in 
Wittenberg His portrait statues include Frederick the 
Great playing the flute, and the crown-prmcess Louise and 

^ Botl. these sceptres (or rather the older ones) were shown, one 
m each hand of the fine hronze efBgy of Edward III in Westminster 
Ahhey, hut as a rule royal efBgies were represented with only one 
sceptre. 
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her sister His busts, which leach a total of more tlian one 
hundred, comprise seventeen colossal heads in the Walballa, 
Ratisbon , from the life were modelled Goethe, Y'leland, 
and Fichte Of church monuments and memorial works 
thirty are enumerated , yet Schadow hardly ranks among 
Christian sculiitors He is claimed hy classicists and 
idealists the quadriga on the Brandenbnrger Thor and 
the allegorical frieze on the fagade of the Royal Mint, 
both in Berlin, are judged among the happiest growths 
from the antique Fauns, nymphs, cupids, and figures of 
fancy, scattered among plain poi trait work, kept abve to an 
advanced age early associations formed in Italy. Schadow, 
as director of the Berlin Academy, gave proof of intellectual 
powers which made him a leader and secured many and 
devoted followers Personal influence he extended and 
fortified by his books He wrote on the proportions of 
the human figure, on national iihysiognomy, &c j and 
many volumes hy himself and others describe and illustrate 
his method and his work. He died, full of honours, at 
Berlin in 1850 

n Rudolph Schadow (1786-1822), sculptor, son of 
the preceding, was born in Rome in 1786 His father, 
who returned to Berlin in 1788, was his first master 
Rudolph in 1810 obtained the pension for Rome and 
received kindly help from Canova and Thorwaldsen His 
talents were versatile his fiist independent "work was a 
figure of Pans, and it had for its companion a spinning girl 
Followmg the example set by leading German artists 
then settled in Rome, he exchanged the Protestant for the 
Catholic faith, and gave pledge of his convictions by statues 
of John the Baptist and of the Yirgin and Child. In Eng- 
land he became known by bas-reliefs executed for the duke 
of Devonshire and for the marquis of Lausdowne. His 
last composition, commissioned by the king of Prussia, was 
a colossal group, Achilles with the Body of Penthesilea, 
the model, umversally admired for its antique character 
and the largeness of its style, had not been carried out 
in marble when in 1822 the artist died in Rome 

III Feeedeich ‘Wilhelm Schadow (1789-1862), 
painter, horn in 1789 in Berlin, was the second son of 
Johann Gottfried Schadow the sculptor, from whom he 
received his earliest instruction In 1806-7 he served as a 
soldier, m 1810 he went with his elder brother Rudolph to 
Rome He became one of the leaders among the German 
pre-Raphaelite brethren who eschewed classicism and the 
Italian Renaissance and sought to rebuild Christian art 
on the principles and practice of early and purer times. 
Following the example of Cverbeck and others, he joined 
the Catholic Church, and held that an artisb must believe 
and live out the truths he essays to paint The sequel 
showed that Schadow was qualified to shine less as a 
painter than as a teacher and director The Prussian 
consul, General Bartholdi, befriended his young com- 
patriots by giving them a commission to decorate with 
frescos a room 24 feet square iu his house on the Pincian 
Hill The artists engaged were Schadow, Cornelius, 
Cverbeck, and Yeit, the subject selected was the story of 
Joseph and his brethren, and two scenes, the Bloody 
Coat and Joseph in Prison, fell to the lot of Schadow. 
These well-stuied and sound wall-paintings brought re- 
nown to the brethren, who were further fortified by the 
friendship of Niebuhr and Bunsen ; the former writes — 
“They are all men of talent,” and “Schadow is parti- 
cularly refined and intellectual ” Schadow was in 1819 
appomted professor in the Berlin Academy, and his abihty 
and thorough, training gained devoted disciples. To this 
period belong pictures for churches. In 1826 the pro- 
fessor was made director of the Dhsseldorf Academy, and 
so highly were his character and teachings esteemed that 
some of the best scholars accompanied their master. The 
YXI. — 49 
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h.igli aad sacred art matured in Rome Schadow trans- 
planted to Diisseldorf , lie reorganized the Academy, which 
in. a few years grew famous as a centre of Christian art to 
■which piipds flocked fiom all sides. In 183/ the director 
selected, at request, those of his scholars best qualified to 
decorate the chapel of St Apollmans on the Rhine vnth 
frescos, ■which when finished "were accepted as the fullest 
and purest manifestation of the Dusseldorf school on its 
spiritual side To 1842 belong the Wise and Foolish 
Yirgins, in the Stadel Institute, Frankfort, this large and 
important picture is carefully considered and wrought, 
but lacks power Schadow’s fame indeed rests less on his 
own creations than on the school he formed , he imparted 
to others nobility of conception, beauty of form, refine- 
ment and delicacy in expression and execution Yet the 
master m Dusseldoif encountered opposition a leaction 
set in against the spiritual and sacerdotal style he had 
established, a younger generation rose who stigmatized 
his system as narrow and bigoted , and in 1859 the paity 
of naturalism and realism after a severe struggle drove the 
venerable director from his chair Schadow died at Dussel- 
dorf in 1862, and a monument in the platz which bears 
his name was raised at the jubilee held to commemorate 
his directorate (j n A ) 

SCHAFARIK (in Bohemian SafaIuk), Paul Joseph 
(1795-1861), was by origin a Slovak, and was born in 1795 
at Kobeljarova, a village of iiortbern Hungary, wheie his 
father -was a Protestant clergyman It was not till his 
sixteenth year that any enthusiasm was aroused in him for 
the language and literature of his race At this time an 
essay of Jungmann’s fell into his hands, and at once gave 
a direction to his studies. His first production was a 
volume of poems in Bohemian entitled Tk& J/i/se of Tatra 
with a Slavonic Lyre, pubhshed at Levocza in 1814 After 
this we find him collecting Slovak songs In 1815 he 
began a course of stndy at the university of Jena, and while 
there translated into Czech the Clouds of Aristophanes 
and the Mann Stuart of Schiller In 1817 he came to 
Prague and joined the literary circle of which Bobrovsky, 
Jungmann, and Hanka were members In 1819 he was 
appointed headmaster of the high school at Neusatz (Hovi 
Sad) in the south of Hungary, he remained occupied with 
the duties of this office till 1833 But besides his educa- 
tional functions he bnsied himself with the study of Servian 
literature and antiquities, and acquired many rare books 
and manuscripts In 1826 his Geschichte der Slawischen 
Sprache und Literatur nach alleji Mundarten appeared at 
Pesth. This may truly be called an epoch-making book 
in the history of Slavonic studies It was the first attempt 
to give anything like a systematic account of the Slavonic 
languages, the knowledge of which was at that time in 
such a ludimentary state that even Schafarik is not able 
to classify properly the Bulgarian language, but has 
grouped it with Servian In 1833 appeared his Serhsche 
Lesehomer oderhutorisch-JcritischeLeleiKMung der SerUschen 
Mwndart, and in 1837 his great work SlovansM StarohtnosU 
(“ Slavonic Antiquities ”), by which he is at the present time 
best kno-wu. The “ Antiquities ” have been translated into 
Polish, Russian, and German, and we are promised an 
English version shortly from the pen of Mrs Alexander 
Kerr. This valuable work was enlarged and improved in 
the second edition, -which appeared among the collected 
works of Schafarik, edited by JireSek after the author’s 
death In 1840 he pubhshed in conjunction with Palacky 
Z>i6 altesten Denkmcder dev Bohmisohen Sprache, in which 
he defended the authenticity of those Bohemian docu- 
ments which have been declared spurious by some scholars 
In the year 1837 poverty compelled him to accept the 
uncongenial office of censor of Czech publications, which 
he abandoned in 1847 on becoming custodian of the 
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Prague public library In 1842 he published his valuable 
work Slovamli/ Ndiodopis, which gives a complete account 
of Slavonic ethnology In 1848 he was made professor of 
Slavonic philology in the university of Prague, but resigned 
it in the following year, probably from causes in some way 
connected with the political troubles of that period, of 
which Prague was one of the centres He was then made 
keeper of the university library, in which office he con- 
tinued till his death in 1 86 1 He had long been in broken 
health,— his pains of body bemg augmented by brain dis- 
ease, which had been bi ought on by his severe literary 
labours and also by family anxieties. His latter days were 
devoted to philology, one of the chief subjects treated of by 
him being the antiquity of the Glagolitic alphabet, about 
which he held very different opinions at various periods 
of his life He was also for some time conductor of the 
“Journal” of the Bohemian Museum, and edited the first 
volume of the Vyhor, or selections from old Czech writers, 
which appeared under the auspices of the bterary society 
m 1845 To this he prefixed a grammar of the Old 
Bohemian language His coirespondence with Pogodin 
has been pubhshed by Prof Nil Popoff of Moscow among 
the letters of that emment scholar 
Schafarik was a man of the purely literary type,— an mdefatigablo 
■vvoiker, an enthusiast, and a sincere patriot The study of Slavonic 
philology and ethnology has advanced smcc his time, hut the 
gieater°part of his woik is peimanent and monumental Besides 
his collected writings {Sehaiii Sjnsy), Vrliich were reprinted at 
Plague after his death duiing the years 1862-1865, a posthumous 
work by him also made its appearance, edited by J, JireKek, 
GesehicUe der SudslawiScTwii Liteialui, 

SCHAFFHAUSEiSr, in area (111 7 square miles) and 
actual population (38,348) the 19th and m relative 
density of population the 7th of the cantons of Switzer- 
land, forms the most northern angle of the Swiss territory, 
and lies on the right or German side of the Rhine, which 
separates it from the cantons of Thurgaii and Zurich It 
IS divided into three distinct portions by spurs of the 
grand-duchy of Baden, which also possesses the small 
enclave of Busmgen on the Rhine Geologically it 
belongs for the most part to the Swabian Jura, and 
diiectly or indirectly it all drains to the Rhine, which 
forms its famous falls in the neighbourhood of the chief 
town (see Reinb, vol xx p 519) In the hioad straths 
of the Ivlettgau vine-growing and agriculture go hand in 
hand (the wines of Hallau being in high repute), the 
more elevated districts of Eauden and Eeyat (highest 
point 3040 feet above the sea) raise the grain-production 
of the canton above the home demand, and also provide 
large quantities of potatoes, hemp, and fiuit Under a 
careful regime the forests are recovering from a state of 
comparative exhaustion The Schaffhansen cattle are 
partly Swabian and partly Swiss , Klettgau has a special 
breed of pigs of its own Manufacturing industries have 
their best development at Schaffhausen-Heuliausen. The 
population, which incieased from 35,300 in 1850 to 38,348 
in 1880, IS almost exclusively of German speech (230 
individuals only using other languages) Protestants are 
to Roman Catholics as 8 to 1 (33,897 and 4154) j the 
latter are attached to the bishopric of Basel Schaffhansen 
has been a member of the Swiss confederation since 1501. 
By the new constitution of 1876 it became remarkably 
democratic The great council consists of representatives 
of the people elected for four years at the rate of one for 
every five hundred inhabitants. On the petition of any 
thousand of the electors, a measure may be introduced to 
the chamber or submitted to the direct vote of the citizens. 
The five members of the administration are also popularly 
elected Education is well endowed, primary education 
being compulsory A reformatory for destitute children 
is maintained at Friedeck, near Buch. 
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SCHAFFHAUSEX, tlie capital of the above canton, is 
situated on the bank of the Ehine, 30^ miles by rail vest 
of Constance and 60 east of Basel, and communicates by a 
bridge vritb the village of Feuertlialen (1000 inhabitants) 
in Zurich. It is a city of contrasts — ^mediaeval architec- 
ture of the true Sivabian tj 7 )e and modem manufactures 
mingling curiously together. The cathedral, formerly the 
church of the abbey of All Saints (Alleiheiligen), is a 
massive basilica founded in 1104 and completed in 1453, 
its great bell (1486) bears the inscription Vwos voco, 
oaortuos 2^lcingo^ fuhju7 a f I ango, which suggested Schiller’s 
‘'Song of the Bell” and the opening of Longfellow’s 
Golrleti Legend On the Eebhugel above the town rises 
the castle of ilunoth (1564-1590) with bomb-proof case- 
mates, and a tower whose top is reached by a spiral ascent 
up which one can ride or drive In Herrenacker Platz 
stands the Imthurneum, a building erected (1864) and pre- 
sented to the town by a Swiss citizen, resident in London, 
for the “promotion of aesthetic and scientific culture”, it 
contains a theatre, concert-rooms, &c. The pubhc hbraiy 
(28,000 volumes) possesses the printed and MS collections 
of Johann von Muller, who was born at Schaffhausen in 
1752, and his monument adorns the promenade of the 
Yesenstaub. In the museum is preserved the famous 
Keszlerloch “ find ” Among the industrial establishments 
of the city and vicinity are ironworks, waggon and carriage 
factories, woollen and cotton factories, breweries, distilleries, 
and champagne factories The population of the commune 
was 10,303 in 1870 and 11,795 in 1880. 

Schaffhausen (Latmized as Scafusia or Grsecizedinto Prdbatopolis) 
first appears in the 9th century, and had alieady attained the rank 
of an imperial city in 1264 

SCHALCKEN, Godpeied (1643-1706), genre and por- 
trait painter, was born at Dortin 1643, and studied under 
Yan Hoogstraten, and afterwards under Gerhard Douw, 
whose works his earlier genre-pictures very closely resemble 
He visited England and painted several portraits, of which 
the half-length of ‘William III., now in the Museum, 
Amsterdam, is a good example In this work he shows an 
effect of candle-light, which he also introduced — frequently 
with fine effect — ^in many of his subject-pictures These 
may be studied in the collections at Buckingham Palace, 
the Louvre, Yienna, and Dresden He executed several 
Scriptural subjects — such as that of the Wise and Foolish 
Yirgins, at Munich — of very indifferent merit He died at 
The Hague in 1706 

SCHAMYL (f.e, Samuel), prophet and hero of the 
Caucasian mountaineers, was born in 1 79 7. See Cau casus, 
vol V p 258. After his defeat and capture he passed 
ten years in Kussia, where he was well treated In 1870 
he went on pilgrimage to Mecca, and died at Medma in 
March of the foEowing year. 

SCHAISTDAU, a small town of Saxony, is situated 
on the right bank of the Elbe, at the mouth of the 
httle valley of the Kimitzsch, 21 miles to the south-east 
of Dresden, and 4 miles from the Bohemian frontier Its 
position in the heart of the romantic “Saxon Switzer- 
land ” gives it an importance to which on other grounds 
it is not entitled, and thousands of tourists make it their 
headquarters in summer. The stationary population in 
1880 was 3301. 

SCHAHKHOEST, Geehaed Johastk Davtd von 
(1756-1813), Prussian general, celebrated as the author of 
the so-called “ Khiimpersystem,” or short-service system 
(see voL ii p 594), by which the Prussian nation was 
prepared fm the war of liberation, was a Hanoverian by 
birth, and served in the Hanoverian army from 1778 to 
1801, when he passed into Prussian service, and soon 
became the leader in the reconstruction of its forces Li 
the war with France in 1813 he accompamed Blucher as 
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chief of the general staff, but received a severe wound in 
the first battle (Grossgoischen), which soon after was 
followed by his death. The first part of an extensive and 
important biography of Scharnhoist by Lehmann has 
recently appealed (Leipsic, 1886) 

SCHASSBUEG (Hung Segesvdy’), chief town of the 
Transylvanian county of Hagy-Kukullo, Hungary, stands 
on the river Nagy-Kukullo, 24 miles east-south-east of 
Maros-YAsArhely, lu 46“ 10' H lat, 24“ 47' E long 
It consists of two parts, — the one which formeily served 
as a fortress on the top of a hill, and the other in 
the valley below, — the two being connected by a covered 
passage Schassburg is the seat of various public offices 
aud of a district court of justice, its other institutions 
include a Franciscan convent, a Protestant upper gymna- 
sium, a teachers’ institute and seminary, two savings 
banks, a free library, hospital, barracks, &c As a station 
on the eastern system of the Hungarian State Eailways, 
Schassburg has a good woollen and linen trade, as well as 
exports of wine and fruit Among its principal buildings 
an old Gothic church and the lofty town-hall aie specially 
worthy of mention. The population m 1884 amounted to 
8810, the majority being Germans (Saxons), and the 
remainder Eoumamans and Hungarians 

Schassburg was founded by Saxon colonists at the end of the 12th 
century , its Latin name was Gasii uni Seu. The most important 
event m its history was the battle on the 31st July 1849, in which 
the Hungarian aimy under Bern was defeated by the overwhelming 
numbers of the Russian Geneial Ludeis The great national poet, 
Petofi, was last seen, and is generally believed to have met his end, 
in this engagement 

SCHAUMBUEG-LIPPE. See Lippe 
SCHEELE, Kael Wilhelm (1742-1786), an eminent 
chemist, was bom at Stralsund, the capital of Pomerania, 
which then belonged to Sweden, on the 19th December 
1742. His father was a merchant, and Earl Wilhelm was 
the seventh of a family of eleven. In due time the boy 
was sent to school, but he did not care for the languages, 
and as he showed a strong taste for pharmacy he was 
apprenticed at the age of fourteen to an apothecary in 
Gothenburg, called Bauch, with whom he stayed for eight 
years He was thoughtful and silent, and very punctual 
and precise in discharge of his duties His spare time and 
great part of his nights were devoted to the experimental 
examination of the different bodies which he dealt with, 
and the careful study of the standard works on chemistry. 
By these means he acquired a large store of knowledge 
and great practical skill and manipulative dexterity. In 
1765 he removed to Malmo, and resided for five years with 
Kalstrom, an apothecary, whence he removed to Stockholm, 
to Scharenherg, also an apothecary While here he wrote 
out an account of Ms experiments with cream of tartar, 
from which he had isolated tartaric acid, and sent it to 
Bergman, the leading chemist in Sweden Bergman some- 
how neglected it, and this caused for a time a reluctance 
on Seheele’s part to become acquainted with that savant, 
but the paper, through the instrumentality of Eetzius, was 
ultimately communicated to the Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm. In 1771 Scheele finished an elaborate inquiry 
into the composition of the beautiful mineral fluor-spar, 
and showed that it consisted of lime and a peculiar acid 
which he called fluor acid He misunderstood, however, 
the true character of the decomposition he had effected, 
and gave an erroneous explanation of it His experiments 
had been conducted in glass vessels, and he was not 
aware that what he actually got was the fluo-silicic acid. 
This mistake was subsequently pointed out and corrected 
by some other chemists. He left Stockholm in 1773 and 
took up his residence at Upsala, Here he made the 
acquaintance of Gahn, assessor of mines at Fahlun, 
through whose mediation he was at length introduced to 
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Bergmarij tlie two Kooa became excellent friends. In 
1774: Scheele pubiislied Ill's epoch-mabing investigation 
into tbe black oxide of manganese, wbicb had occupied 
him for two or three years, and m 1775 his memous on 
benzoic and arsenic acidb. In the same year he left TJpsala, 
in order to settle at Koping, a small place at the western 
extremity of Lake Malar Having heard that an apothe- 
cary’.-, shop was vacant, he applied for it, pa^ed a hiilhant 
examination before the medical college, and was appointed, 
Biit, instead of a small flourishing business, he found that 
he had to face confusion and debt. Undismayed he set to 
work, introduced order and some prosperity, and in two 
years bought the husiuess from the widow of the former 
proprietor During this unfortunate period Scheele must 
have worked very hard, for in spite of debt and diffi- 
culties he published in 1777 his treatise upon Air and 
Fire, one of the most remarkable books in the whole range 
of chemical literature, whether its originality, its close 
reasoning, the number of discoveries which it contains, or 
the enormous amount of experimental work it represents 
be considered. About tins time Bergman obtained for 
him from the Academy a grant, Scheele’s appreciation of 
which was shown by his reserving one-sixth for his personal 
wants and devoting the remainder to his experiments. 

Subsequent to this period, and for the remaining nine 
yeais of his life, the only events to he recorded are the 
papers which he composed. Every year he published two 
or three, and almost every one contained a capital dis- 
covery, either the explanation of a phenomenon or reaction 
previously misunderstood or the description of some new 
compounds He was at the zenith of his now European 
fame as a profound chemist and unfading experimenter, 
and m the best years of his life, when his career was 
suddenly arrested The common account is that his 
unremitting work, especially at night, exposing him to 
cold and draughts, induced a rheumatic attack, to which in 
the course of a couple of months he succumbed- Possibly 
his strength had been exhausted by long years of privation 
and neglect of himself He had intended, as soon as his 
circumstances should enable him, to mairy the widow 
of hia predecessor His illness, however, increased very 
fast, and it was on his death-bed that he carried out his 
design on the 19th May 1786. Two days later he died, 
bequeathing to his wife what property he had acquired. 
He was only forty-four years of age. 

The discoyenes with which Scheele enriched chemistry are 
numerous ami impoitant. Eefereneehas been already made to the 
discovery of tartaric acid and of the composition of fluor-spar The 
analysis of manganese oxide in 1774 led him to the discovery of 
chlorine and of baryta {tma poiulerosa, as it was called), to indi- 
Tidnalizing the salts of manganese itself, including the green and 
purple compounds with potash, and to the explanation of how 
manganese colours and decolorizes glass In 1775 he showed how to 
prepare henzoie acid hy precipitating itfrom a solution in lime, and 
he investigated aisenic acid and its reactions with different sub- 
stances, discovering arsemnretted hydrogen and the green colour 
“ Scheele's green,” — a process for preparing which on the large scale 
he published in 1778 Other lesearches of this period were con- 
cerned with the nature of quartz, clay, and alum, and with an 
animal concretion or calculus fiom which he got for the firat 
uric acid 

The treatise on Air and Fire appeared in 1777 It is unnecessary 
now to enter into Scheele's argument, for, however admirably it 
be worked out, it started from an eiToneous basis, and it is equally 
impossible in limited space even to enumerate the expenmenia and 
the discoveries which fill this book, and which have remained as 
permanent acquisitions to science through all subsequent changes 
of theory Among the most impoitant of these is Lis demonstra- 
tion that the an* consists mainly of two gases, — one which supports 
the burmng of bodies, the other which prevents it This he showed 
both analytically and synthetically Eis ''empyreal, ” or "fire-air, ” 
or oxygen, he obtained for his synthesis from acid of nitie, from 
saltpefre, fiom black oxide of manganese, and from several other 
bodies After the discovery of this substance Scheele apphed it to 
account for a great number of actions, and especially for its function 
m respiration and the growth of plants. He went through a long 
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series of actions, seemingly the most diverse in character, trying to 
bring them undei one general law and making at every step the 
most acute and far-reaching obsei rations and discovering new 
compounds and new reactions Thus be incidentally made and 
described sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and he explained the chemical 
effect of light upon compounds ol silver and othei substances 

In 1778 he proposed a new method of making calomel and 
ponder of algaroth He also examined a mmeial, mohjhdsena 
miens, which had been supposed to contain lead, hut which he 
showed was quite distinct, and he got from it molybdie acid He 
demonstratea in 1779 that plumbago consists almost solely of 
carbon, and he piihlished a record of estimations of the amount of 
pure au, « 5 , of oxygen, contained in the atmosphere, which he had 
carried on daily during the entii e year of 1778 In 1780 he showed 
that the acidity of sour milk was due to a peculiar acid, now called 
lactic acid , and fiom milk sugar, by boiling it with nitric acid, he 
obtained mucie acid _ His next discovery, in 1781, was the com- 
position of tungsten, since called scheelite, vhichhe found consisted 
of hme combined with a peculiar acid — tungstic acid The follow- 
ing year he examined the mode of producing ether, and in 1783 
discoveied glycenn, the sweet principle of fats and oils In 1782- 
1783 appealed a lesearch which — of all those Scheele conducted — 
exhibits his experimental genius at its very best By a wonderful 
succession of expenments he showed that the colouring matter 
of Piussian blue could not be produced without the piesence of a 
substance of the nature of an acid, to which was ultimately given 
the name of pinssic acid He showed how this body was com- 
posed, dcseiibed its pioperties and compounds, and mentioned its 
smell and taste, utterly unawaie of its deadly character Nothing 
but a study of Scbeele’s own memoir can give an adequate notion 
of tbe manner in whicb ha attacked and solved a pioblem so 
difficult and complicated as this was at the period in the history 
of chemistry when Scheele lived In 1784-85-86 be returned 
to the subject with which he had begun his career, that of the 
vegetable acids, and desenbed four new ones — citric, malic, oxabc, 
and gallic acids 

The pieceding is a hare list of the more prominent of Scheele’s 
discoveiies, for it must he remembered that he was not meiely the 
first to prepare these bodies, but that he made all the compounds of 
them possible at the time and explained the conditions under which 
lie produced them Notable as is the list, and of supreme im- 
portance as are most of the bodies themselves, no conception can be 
gathered from it of Scheele’s immense pow’er of experimental re- 
seaich, — a powei that has seldom, if ever, been surpassed His 
natuial endowments were cultivated by unwearied practice and un- 
divided attention , for scientific work w'as at once his occupation 
and his relaxation To appreciate this fully his own account of 
Ins researches must he studied It will thus he seen that his dis- 
covenes were not made at haphazard, hut were the outcome of 
expenments carefully planned to sulistantiate the acouraoy of 
theoretical views at which he had ariived He thus saved himself 
imneeessary labour, bis expenments tell decisively on the question 
at issue, and he reached his conclusions by the shortest and simplest 
means At the same time he left nothing m doubt if experiment 
would establish it, he grudged no labour to make the truth indis- 
putable , and he evidently never considered his work complete 
about any body unless he could both unmake and remake it For 
him chemistry was both an analytic and a synthetic science, and he 
shows this piominentAy m his researches on Piussian bine 

His accuracy, qualitative and quantitative, — considenng his 
primitive apparatus, his want of assistance, his place of residence, 
the undeveloped state of chemical and physical science, — ^was nu- 
nvalled The work he executed left haidly anything to he added 
to it it was as thoroughly done as it was in the power of an all- 
coascientious man to do The one aim of Scheele’s life — and he 
never swerved fiom it — ^was the experimental discovery of the 
trnth in nature Like many other short-lived men of genius he 
compressed into his few years an amount of work of the greatest 
origmality , hut how he managed to do it as a mystery to the less- 
gifted ‘What he might hare achieved had he lived a little longer 
can only be suimised, hut it may he supposed that, under the 
newer theory of combustion to which he himself had unwittingly 
contributed so much, he would have made certainly no fewer and 
no less important discoveries than those which were the outcome of 
its erroneous predecessoi 

Scheele’s papers appealed fiist in the Transactions of the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences, m Ciell’s Neue BntdeeXungen and Arnalen, and m other perjoAcnls 
A list of them as given in Fuchs’s Rep^rton-um der chemischen lAtteratur, Jena, 
1806-1808, in Eeuss’s R^ertonvm Commmtationum, vol in, Gottingen, 
1803, and in Poggendorffs Biographisch-hteransches Sandworteriwh, Leipsic, 
1803 TheyweiecoUeotedandpnhhsliedinPrench, English, Latin, and. Gel man 
Mijimres de Chyrate, 2 vols, Pans, J 785-88 , Chemical Essays, hy Thomas 
Beddoes, 1 vol , London, 1786 , Opitscnla, translated hy Schafer, edited hy 
Hehenstreit, 2 toIs , Leipsio, 1783-89 , Sammihehe Werle, edited hy Hermhstadt, 

2 vols , Berlin, 179S The Treatise on Air and Fire appeal ed m German, Upsala 
and Leipsic, 1777, and again in 1782 , in English, hy J K Forster. London, 1780, 
in French, hy DieMch, Pans, 1781 ( j F ) 

SCHEFFER, Abt (1795-1858), Duteb, painter, who was 
born, at Dort on lOth February 1795, represents the senti- 
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mental phase of the Romantic movement in Prance 
After the early death of his father, a poor painter, Ary 
was taken to Paris and placed in the studio of Guenn by 
his mother, a woman of great energy and character The 
moment at which Scheffer left Guerin coincided with the 
commencement of the Romantic movement He had 
little sympathy with the directions given to it by either 
of its most conspicuous representatives, Sigalon, Dela- 
croix, or Gericault, and made various tentative efforts — 
Gaston de Foix (1824), Suliot 'Women (1827) — before 
he found his own path Immediately after the exhibition 
of the last-named work he turned to Byron and Goethe, 
selecting from Faust a long series of subjects which had an 
extraordinary vogue Of these, we may mention Margaret 
at her lYheel , Faust Doubting , Margaret at the Sabbat , 
Margaret Leaving Church \ the Garden 'Walk 3 and lastly, 
perhaps the most popular of all, Margaret at the Well 
The two Mignons appeared, in 1836, and Fiancesca da 
Eimim, which is on the whole Scheffer’s best work, 
belongs to the same period He now turned to religious 
subjects : Ohnstus Oonsolator (1836) was followed by 
Christus Remunerator, the Shepherds Led by the Star 
(1837), The Magi Laying Down their Crowns, Christ in 
the Garden of Olives, Christ Bearing his Cross, Christ 
Interred (1845), St Augustine and Monica (1846), after 
which he ceased to exhibit, but, shut up in his studio, con- 
tinued to pioduce much which was first seen by the outer 
world after his death, which took place at Argenteuil on 
the 15th June 1858 At the posthumous exhibition of 
his works there figured the Sorrows of the Earth, and the 
Angel Announcing the Resurrection, which he had left 
unfinished Amongst his numerous portraits those of 
La Fayette, B4ranger, Lamartine, and Marie Amelie were 
the most noteworthy His reputation, much shaken by 
this posthumous exhibition, was further undermined by 
the sale of the Paturle Gallery, which contained many of 
his most celebrated achievements , the charm and facility 
of their composition could not save them from the con- 
demnation provoked by their poor and earthy colour and 
vapid sentiment Scheffer, who married the widow of 
General Baudrand, was only made commander of the 
Legion of Honour m 1848, — that is, after he had wholly 
withdrawn from the Salon His brother Henri, born at The 
Hague fi7th September 1798, was also a fertile painter 

See Yitet’s notice prefixed to Bingham’s puhlication of ivorks of 
A Scheffer , Etex, Ary Scheffer , Mrs Grote, Life of A Scheffer , 
Julius Meyer’s Gcschiehte cler fi anzosisehm Kunst 

SCHELDT, or Schelde (Fr Fscaut, Lat Scaldis, 0. 
Dutch Schoude or Schouwe), a river of north-west Europe, 
belonging for 75 miles of its course to France, 137 to 
Belgium, and 37 to the Netherlands Rising at a height 
of 295 feet above the sea, in a small lake (7 square miles) 
at the old abbey of St Martin, near Catelet, in the French 
department of Aisne (Picardy), it becomes navigable by 
the junction of the St Quentin Canal, below Catelet, and 
passes by Cambray, Denain (where it receives the Selle), 
Valenciennes, at the mouth of the RoueUe, Cond6, at the 
mouth of the Haisne or Henne, and Chfiteau TAbbaye, at 
the mouth of the Scarpe. Entering Belgium between 
Mortagne and Hollain, it continues by Fontenoy, Tournay, 
and Oudenarde to Ghent, where it is joined by the Lys 
from the left, and by the canals which unite this town 
with Sas and Bruges At Ghent the tide rises 3|- feet 
and lasts for four hours, and it would ascend much 
farther were it not for sluices. But the river, instead of 
proceeding straight towards the sea, as it appears to have 
done perhaps as late as the time of Charlemagne, makes 
a great bend towards the east to Dendermonde (the mouth 
■qf the Deader) and Antwerp, whence it again turns north- 
west and loses itself in the estuaries among the islands of 
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Zealand. The whole of the lowlands to the north of 
Ghent are so intersected with canals, and the natural 
channels are so intermingled with those partially or 
entirely artificial, that it is impossible to discover with 
certainty what has been the real histoiy of the lower 
course of the Scheldt ^ The Hont or ITestern Scheldt, the 
Xirmcipal estuary by wFich nearly all Belgium commerce 
IS conveyed, was probably opened up by a storm in 1173 
and about 1058 must have been a meie narrow' creek. 
The Eastern Scheldt, which then leceived most of the 
river, has gradually diminished in importance, and since 
the constiuction of the railway bridge across it between 
the mainland and South Beveland in 1867 has become 
completely obstructed with sands At Antwerp the depth 
at high water is 49 feet 

Between 1648 and 1792 the Dutch closed the mouths of the 
Scheldt against foreign eommeice The empeior Josepli of Austria, 
at that time rulei of Antweip, protested against this action m 1783, 
but in 1784, by the treaty of Fontainebleau, he recognized, in icturn 
for concessions of teintory and 9^ million florins, the light of the 
Dutch to adheie to the terms of the peace of Westphalia In 
1792 by conquest of Dumouiiez, and in 1795 by treaty between 
France and Holland, the Scheldt was declared open Duuiig tlie 
union of Holland and Belgium the question natuially lay in 
abeyance When Belgium became independent (1839) Holland so 
far resumed her exclusive policy, but in 1863 the dues which she 
was allowed to levy by the tieaty of sejiaiationwere capitalized by 
Belgium paying 17,141,640 florins, a sum which was laigely lepaid 
to Belgium by twenty other countries who felt they had an inteicst 
m the flee navigation of the Scheldt Great Bzitam’s shaie was 
8,782,320 francs 

See Vifquam, Des Votes Mtviffables en Belgique, 1842 , Wauvermans, "Sur les 
Vanations de I’Escaut au XVI aiecle," m Bull de la Soc de Geogi d’Aniei s, vol 
1 , Raemdoncli, “L’Hist du Corns de I’Escaut,” and Verstiaete, “Corns Primitif 
de I’Lscaut,” Loth m Bull de la Soc Beige de Geogi , 1878 

SCHELLING, Friedeich Wilhelm: Joseph voh 
(1775-1854), a distinguished German philosopher, was 
■born on 27th January 1775 at Leonberg, a small town of 
Wurtemberg, otherwise notable as scene of the early years 
of Kepler’s hfe. Through both parents he was connected 
with families of distinction m the Protestant church com- 
munity His father, a solidly trained scholar of Oriental 
languages, was called in 1777 as chaplain and professor to 
the cloister school of Bebenhausen, near Tubingen, a pre- 
paratory seminary for intending students of theology at 
Tubingen. Here Schelling received his earliest education 
and gave the first evidences of what afterwards so 
eminently distinguished him, remarkable precocity and 
quickness of intellect From the Latin school at Nurtin- 
gen, whither he had been sent in his tenth year, he was 
returned in two years as having already acquired all the 
school could give him, and his father with regret was 
compelled to allow him at so abnormally young an age to 
study with the seminarists at Bebenhausen, In 1790, 
with special permission, for he was yet three years under 
the prescribed age, Schelling entered the theological 
seminary at Tubingen, where he had as fellow students, 
contemporary as scholars though elder in years, Hegel and 
Holderlin The character and direction of his studies may 
be gathered sufficiently from the titles of the essays which 
for various purposes were accomplished during the five 
years of his student career In 1792 he graduated in the 
philosophical faculty with a thesis Antiqiiissirm depimna 
malorum humanorum origine philosophematis expheandv 
tmtamm entwum et philosophicum ^ m 1793 he contri- 
buted to Paulus’s Memorahihen a paper Xleber Mythus, 
htstoruche Sagm, und Philosopheme det altesten Welt ; and 
in 1795 his thesis for his theological] degree was De 
Maraume Paulhnarum eputolarum emendatore The in- 
fluence of these early studies over his later literary career 

^ Bylandt, Belpaire, Benaid, and Wanvernaans impugn, and Des 
Eoches, Vifquam, Van Eaemdonck and Veistraete mamtain, the 
existence ■within historic times of a diiect main-river channel from 
Ghent north-waid to the sea 
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kaa been of tea exaggerated, but doubtless tkey coutiibuted 
to strengthen his natural tendency to dwell lather on the 
large hi&torico-speculative problems than on the difSculties 
of 'ab'^traet thinking. Before the date of his last essay 
noted abo^e, a new and much more important influence 
had begun to operate on him In conjunction 'nitb some 
of his fellon -Students he was in 1793 studying the Kantian 
system. The difBculties or imperfections of that system 
he soon to have perceived, and no doubt the per- 

ception was quickened by acquaintance with the first of 
those writings in which Bichte put forward his amended 
form of the critical philosophy. The “ Review of ^neside- 
mu&’ and the tractate On the Notion of Wii^semchaftslehe 
found in Schellmg’s mmd most fruitful soil With 
characteristic zeal and impetuosity Schelling had no 
sooner grasped the leading ideas of Bichte’s new mode of 
treating philosophy than he threw together the thoughts 
suggested to him in the form of an essay, which appeared, 
under the title Ueher die Mofflichheit einer Form der Philo- 
sophie ubefhfiupt^ towards the end of 1/94 There was 
nothing original in the treatment, but it showed such 
power of appreciating the new ideas of the Bichtean 
method that it was hailed with cordial recognition by 
Fichte himself, and gave the author immediately a place 
in popiular estimation as in the foremost rank of existing 
philosophical writers The essay was followed up m 1795 
by a more elaborate wnting, Vom Ick ah Fnncip der 
Philosophic, Oder vher das Unhedingte im menschlickai 
Wmen, which, still remaining ^vnthm the limits of the 
Fichtean idealism, yet exhibits unmistakable traces of a 
tendency to give the Fichtean method a more objective 
application, and to amalgamate with it Spinoza’^s more 
realistic view of things. 

The reputation so quickly gained led soon to its natural 
result In midsummer 179S Scheihng was called as 
extraordinary professor of philosophy to J ena, and thus 
stepped into the most active literary and philosophical 
circle of the time. The intervening period had not been 
unfruitful. ‘WTiile discharging for two years at Leipsic 
the duties of companion or tutorial guardian to two 
youths of noble family, Schelling had contributed various 
articles and reviews to Fichte and Kiethammer’s Journal, 
and had thrown him&eK with all his native impetuosity 
into the study of physical and medical science. From 
1796 date the Brief e iiber Dogmatismus und Knticisrmis, 
an admirably written critique of the ultimate issues of the 
Kantian system, which will still repay study j from 1797 
the essay entitled Neiie deduction des NatimecJils, which 
to some extent anticipated Fichte’s treatment in the 
Grundlage des Nafurrechts, published in 1796, but not 
before Scheihng’^ essay had been received by the editors 
of the Joii't'wd. The reviews of current philosophical 
literature were afterwards collected, and with needful 
omissions and corrections appeared under the title “ Ab- 
handlungen zur Erlauterung des Idealismus der Wissen- 
schaftslehre” in Schelhng’s Philos Schiften, vol. i , 1809 
The studies of physical science bore rapid fruit in the Ideen 
zu einer Philosophe der Nat%r, 1797, and the treatise Von 
der Weltseele, 1798, the drift of which will be noted later. 

Schelling’s professoriate in Jena lasted till the early 
part of 1803 His lectures were extraordinarily attrac- 
tive , his productive powers were at their best ; and the 
circumstances of bis surroundings developed forcibly the 
good and evil qualities of his character. Of his writings 
during this penod a merely chronological notice will mean- 
while suffice. In 1799 appeared the Ersi&r Entvmrf ernes 
Systems der Natui philosopMe, with an independent and sub- 
sequent EvnlenPmig , in 1800 the System des transcenden- 
talen Idealismus, in form one of the most finished, in 
substance one of the most satisfactory of his works, m 
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the same year, m the Zeitscktift fur spehvlative Physik, 
edited by him, “Allgememe Deduction des d}mamischen 
Processes ”, and in 1801 the Darstelhnig uieines Systems der 
Philosophie, in \^i)2,VQ.‘ih^Neue Ztitsthr yur spel PhysiJc, 
the “Ferneie Daistellungen aus dem System der Philo- 
sophie”, also in 1802 the dialogue Bruno and the excellently 
written Voilesungen uher die Methode des alademischen 
Stvdunns In conjunction with Hegel, who m 1801 at 
Schelling’s invitation had come to Jena, he edited the 
Kntisckes Journal fur Philosophie, the greater part of 
which was written by Hegel Regarding the authorship 
of certain articles in the volume and a half of this Journal 
a discussion of no great significance has arisen, concerning 
which perhaps the best statement is that by Schelling’s son 
in the preface to vol v of the Sammtlit.he Werhe, Abth i 
The philosophical renown of J ena reached its culminat- 
ing point during the years of Schelling’s residence there, 
in no small measure through the imposing force of his 
character and teaching Recognized as of the first rank 
among living thinkers he was received with every mark of 
distinction, and his intellectual sympathies soon united 
him closely with some of the most active literary tenden- 
cies of the time With Goethe, who viewed with interest 
and appreciation the poetical fashion of treating fact 
characteristic of the Naiw philosophie, he continued on 
excellent terms, while on the other hand he was repelled 
by Schiller’s less expansive disposition, and failed alto- 
gether to understand the lofty ethical idealism that 
animated his work By the representatives of the 
Romantic school, then m the height of their fervour and 
beginning their downward course, he was hailed as a most 
potent ally, and quickly became par excellence the philo- 
sopher of the Romantic type The Schlegels and their 
friends, who had found at least one fundamental prin- 
ciple of Romantic strain in Fichte, had begun to be dis- 
satisfied with the cold and abstract fashion of viewing 
nature that seemed necessarily to follow from the notion 
of the IVissenschaftslehi e, and at the same time the deep- 
seated antagonism of character between Fichte and the 
impetuous htterateurs of the Romantic school was begin- 
ning to he felt In Schelling, essentially a self-conscious 
genius, eager and rash, yet with undeniable power, they 
hailed a personahty of the true Romantic type, and m his 
philosophy a mode of conceiving nature adequate to the 
needs of poetic treatment During the J ena period the 
closest union obtained between Schelling and those who 
either at Jena or at Berlin carried on warfare for the 
Romantic idea. With August Wilhelm Bchlegel and his 
gifted wife Caroline, herself the embodiment of the 
Romantic spirit, Schelling’s relations were of the most 
intimate kind Personal acquaintance made at Dresden 
before Scheihng began his professorial career at Jena 
rapidly developed into a warm friendship, to which circum- 
stances soon gave a new and heightened colour. Caroline 
Schlegel, a woman of remarkable recejitive and apprecia- 
tive power, emotional to excess, and full of the ardent lU- 
balaneed sympathies that constituted the Romantic tone, 
felt for Scheibng unbounded admiration In him she 
found the philosophic view which gave completeness and 
consistency to the tumultuous literary and personal feel- 
ings that animated her, and she was not less attracted by 
the dominating force of his personal character It is pro- 
bable that m the early stages of their friendship a future 
marriage between Bchelling and Caroline’s young daughter, 
Auguste Bohmer, was, if not definitely understood, yet 
vaguely contemplated by both, and that in consequence 
neither was fully aware of the nature of the feehngs 
springing up between them. The untimely death of 
Auguste in the summer of 1800, a death m which Schel- 
Im^s rash confidence in his medical knowledge was unfor- 
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tunately iurolved, while a severe blow to both, drew them 
much more closely together, and in the following year, 
A W Schlegel having removed to Berbn, and Carohne 
remaimng in Jena, affairs so developed themselves that 
quietly, amicably, and in apparently the most friendly 
manner, a divorce was arranged and carried to its comple- 
tion in the early summer of 1803 On the 2d June of 
the same year S shelling and Caroline, after a visit to the 
former’s father, were married, and with the marriage 
Schellmg’s life at Jena came to an end It was full time, 
for Schelling’s undoubtedly overweening self-confidence 
and most arrogant mode of criticism had involved him in 
a series of virulent disputes and quarrels at Jena, the 
details of which are in themselves of little or no interest, 
but are valuable as illustrations of the evil qualities in 
Schelhng’s nature which deface much of his philosophic 
work The boiling fervour which the Eomanticists prized 
IS deplorably ineffective in the clear cold atmospjhere of 
speculation 

A fresh field was found in the newly-constituted uni- 
versity of "R^urzburg, to which he was called in September 
1803 as professor of “ ITaturphilosophie,” and where he 
remained till April 1806, when the Napoleonic conquests 
compelled a change The published writings of this 
period {Philosophic und Religion, 1804, and Utber das Ver- 
haltmss des Realen nnd Idecden m der Xatur, 1806), and 
still more the unpublished draft of his lectures as con- 
tinued in volumes v and vi of the Sammtliche Werhe, 
exhibit an important internal change in his philosophic 
views, a change which was accentuated by the open breach 
on the one hand with Fichte and on the other hand with 
Hegel. Schelling’s little pamphlet Darlegung des loahreti 
Ysrhalinisses der Xaturphdosophie zur veihesseiten Ficht- 
ischen Lehre was the natural sequel to the difference which 
had brought the correspondence of the former friends to a 
close in 1803, and to Fichte’s open condemnation in the 
Gmnd^e d. gegemoart. Zeitalters Hegel’s preface to 
the Phanomenologie des Geistes was m like manner the 
sequel to the severe treatment which in his Jena lectures 
he had bestowed on the emptiness of the Schellingian 
method, and with the appearance of that work correspond- 
ence and friendship between the two ceased, and in 
Schellmg’s mind there remained a deeply rooted sense of 
injury and injustice. 

The "Wurzburg professoriate had not been without its 
inner trials. Schelling had many enemies, and his irre- 
concilable and lofty tone of dealing with them only 
increased the virulence of their attacks. He embroiled 
himself with his colleagues and with the Government, so 
that it was doubtless with a sense of lelief that he found 
external events bring his tenure of the chair to a close. 
In Munich, to which with his wife he removed in 1806, 
he found a long and quiet residence. A position as state 
official, at first as associate of the academy of sciences 
and secretary of the academy of arts, afterwards as 
secretary of the philosophical section of the academy of 
sciences, gave him ease and leisure. Without resigning 
his official position he lectured for a short time at Stutt- 
gart, and during seven years at Erlangen (1820-27) In 
1809 Caroline died, and three years later Schelling 
married one of her closest, most attached friends, Pauhne 
Gotter, in whom he found a true and faithful companion. 

During the long stay at Munich (1806—1841) Schel- 
ling’s literary activity seemed giadually to come to a 
standstill. The “Aphorisms on Naturphilosophie ” con- 
tained in the Jahrbucher der Medicvn cds Wissemchaft 
(1806-8) are for the most part extracts from the Wurz- 
burg lectures ; and the Renkmal der Schnft van, den 
gotvlichm Bingen des Harm, Jaeobv was drawn forth by 
the special incident of Jacobi’s work. The olily writing 


! of significance is the “ Philosophische Hntersuchungen uher 
' das We&en der menschlichen Freiheit,” W'hich appeared in 
j the Philosophische Schnften, vol i (1809), and which 
^ carries out, with increasing tendency to mysticism, the 
j thoughts of the previous work, Philusophie iind Religion 
I In 1815 apjjeared the tract TJeher die Gottheiten zu Samo- 
tliiale, ostensibly a portion of the great work. Die Weltnltei, 
on which Schelling was understood to he engaged, a work 
frequently announced as ready for publication, but of 
which no great pait was ever written Probably it was 
the overpow’ering strength and influence of the Hegelian 
system that constrained Schelling to so long a silence, for 
It was only in 1834, after the death of Hegel, that, in a 
preface to a translation by H Beckers of a work by Cousin, 
he gave public utterance to the antagonism in which he 
stood to the Hegelian and to his owm earlier conceptions of 
philosophy The antagonism certainly was not then a 
newfact, the Eilangen lectures on the history of philosophy 
(Sammt. Werhe, x 124-5) of 1822 express the same m a 
pointed fashion, and Schelling had already begun the 
treatment of mythology and religion which in his view 
constituted the true positive complement to the negative 
of logical or speculative philosojihy Public attention, 
w'hich had been from time to time drawn to Schelling’s 
prolonged silence, was powerfully attracted by these 
vague hints of a new system which promised something 
more positive, as regards religion in particular, than the 
apparent results of Hegel’s teaching For the appearance 
of the critical WTitings of Strauss, Feuerbach, and Bauer, 
and the evident disunion in the Hegelian school itself, had 
alienated the sympathies of many from the then dominant 
philosophy In Berhn particularly, the headquarters of 
the Hegelians, the desire found expression to obtain 
officially from Schelling a treatment of the new system 
wrhich he was understood to have in reserve The realiza- 
tion of the desire did not come about till 1841, when the 
appointment of Schelling as Prussian privy councillor and 
member of the Berlin Academy, gave him the right, a 
right he was requested to exercise, to deliver lectures in 
the university The opening lecture of his course was 
listened to by a large and most appreciative audience, 
and thus, in the evening of his career, Schelhng found 
himself, as often before, the centre of atti action in the 
world of philosophy The enmity of his old foe H E G, 
Paulus, sharpened by Schelling’s apparent success, led to 
the surreptitious publication of a verbatim report of the 
lectures on the philosophy of revelation, and, as Schelhng 
did not succeed in obtaining legal condemnation and sup- 
pression of this piracy, he in 1845 ceased the delivery of 
any public courses No authentic information as to the 
nature of the new positive philosophy was obtained till 
after his death in 1854, when his sons began the issue of 
his collected writings with the four volumes of Berlin 
lectures — vol a.. Introduction to the Philosophy of Mytho- 
logy (1856), 11 , Philosophy of Mythology (1857); lii. and 
IV, Philosophy of Revelation (1858). 

“Whatever judgment one may form of the total worth of Schelling 
as a philosopher, his place in the history of that j important move- 
ment called geneially German philosophy is unmistakable and 
assured It happened to him, as he lumself claimed, to turn a 
page m the history of thought, and one cannot ignore the actual 
advance upon his predecessor achieved by him or the brilliant 
fertility of the genius by which that achievement was accomplished 
On the other hand it is not to be denied that Schelling, to whom an 
unusually lon» period of activity was accorded, nowhere succeeds 
in attaining the rounded completeness of scientific system. His 
philosophical writings, extended ovei more than half a century, 
lie before us, not as parts of one whole, but as the successive mani- 
festations of a restless highly endowed spirit, striving continuously 
but unsuccessfully after a solution of its own problems. Such 
unity as they possess is a unity of tendency and endeavour , they 
are not parts of a whole, and in some rejects the final form they 
assumed is the least satisfactory of all. Hence it has come about 
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that Schelling remains for the philosophic student but a moment 
of historical ralue m the development of thought, and that his 
works have for the most part ceased now to have more than 
historic interest Throughout his thinking bears the painful 
impress of hurry, incompleteness, and spasmodic striving after an 
ideal which could only be attained by patient, laborious, and 
methodic effort Brilliant contributions there are without doubt 
to the evolution of a philosophic idea, but no systematic fusion of 
all into a vhole It is not unfair to connect the apparent failings 
of Sehclling's philosophizing with the very nature of the thinker 
and with the historical accidents of his career In the wnt- 
ings of his early manhood, foi example, more particularly those 
making up Xatiu jjhilosophie, one finds in painful abundance the 
evidences of hastily-acquired knowledge, impatience of the hard 
labour of minute thought, er-confidence in the foice of individual 
genius, and desire instantaneously to present even in crudest 
tasliion the newest idea that has dawned upon the thinker 
Schelling was prematurely thinst into the position of a foremost 
productive thinker , and when the lengthened period of quiet 
meditation was at last forced upon him there unfortunately lay 
befoie him a system which achieved what had dimly been involved 
in his aulent and impetuous desires. It is not possible to acquit 
Schelling of a certain disingenuousness in regard to the Hegelian 
philosophy , and if we claim for him perfect disinterestedness of 
view we can do so only by imposing on him the severer condem- 
nation of deficient insight 

It was a natural concomitaut of this continuous htury under 
which Schelhng’s successive efforts at constructive work were 
earned out that he should have been found at all stages supporting 
himself by calling to his aid the forms of some othei system The 
successuo phases of his development might without injustice be 
characterized by reference to the'-e external supports Thus Fichte, 
Spinoza, Jakob Boehme and the Mystics, and finally, the great Greek 
thinkers with their Neoplatonic, Gnostic, and Scholastic commen- 
tators, give respectively colouring to particular works m which 
Schelling unfolds himself At the same time it would be unjust to 
lepresent Schelling as merely borrowing from these external sources 
There must he allowed to him genuine philosophic spirit and no 
small measure of philosophic insight Of the pliilosophic afflatus 
he was in no want , and it might be fairly added that, under all 
the differences of exposition which seem to constitute so many 
differing Schellingian systems, there is one and the same philo- 
sophic effort and spirit But what Schelling did want was power 
to work out scientifically, methodically, the ideas with which his 
spirit was filled and mastei ed Hence he could only find expression 
for himself in forms of this or that eailier philosophy, and hence 
too the frequent formlessness of his own thought, the tendency to 
relapse into mere impatient despair of ever finding an adequate 
vehicle for transmitting thought 

It IS thus, moreover, a matter of indifference how one distributes 
or classifies the several forms and periods of Schelling’s philosophic 
activity. Whether one adopts as basis the external form, % e , the 
foreign mode of speculation laid under contribution, or endeavours 
to adhere closely to inner differences of view, the result is very 
much the same There is one line of speculative thought, in the 
development of which inevitable problems call for new methods of 
handling, while the results only in part can claim to have a place 
accorded to them m the history of philosophy It is fair in 
dealing with Schelling’s development to take into account the 
indications of Ins own opinion regarding its more significant 
momenta In his own view the turning points seem to have been 
— (1) the transition from Fichte’s method to the more objective 
conception of nature,— the advance, in other words, to Natur- 
'philosophie , (2) the definite formulation of that which imphcitljq 
as Schelling claims, was involved in the idea of Naturphilosophie, 
VIZ , the thought of the identical, indifferent, absolute substratum 
of both nature and spuit, the advance to Identitatsvhilosophie ; 
(3) the opposition of negative and positive philosophy, an opposi- 
tion which is the theme of the Berlin lectures, but the germs of 
which, may be traced back to 1804, and of which more than the 
germs are found m the work on freedom of 1809 Only what 
lalla under the first and second of the divisions so indicated can he 
said to have discharged a function in developing philosophy , only 
so much constitutes Schelling’s philosophy piopei A very brief 
notice of the characteristic features of the three stadia must here 
suffice. 

(1) Naiu/rjoTnloso^hte — ^The Fichtean method had striven to 
exhibit the whole structure of reality as the necessary implication 
of self-eonsciousness The fundamental features of knowledge, 
whether as activity or as sum of apprehended fact, and of conduct 
had been deduced as elements necessary in the attainment of self- 
consciousness. Fichtean idealism therefore at once stood out 
negatively, as abolishing the dogmatic conception of the two real 
worlds, subject and obj'ect, by whose interaction cognition and 
practice arise, and as amending the critical idea which retained 
with dangerous caution too many fragments of dogmatism j 
positively, as insisting on the unity of philosophical mteipr station 


and as supplying a key to the form or method by which a completed 
philosophic system might be constructed But the Fichtean teach- 
ing appeared on the one hand to identify too closely the ultimate 
ground of the universe of rational conception with the finite, indi- 
vidual spirit, and on the other hand to endanger the 'reality of the 
world of nature by regarding it too much, after the fashion of sub- 
jective idealism, as mere moment, though necessitated, in the 
existence of the finite thinking mind. It vas almost a natural 
consequence that Fichte never succeeded in amalgamating with his 
own sjstem the aesthetic \iew of nature to which the Kntih of 
Judgment had pointed as an essential component in any complete 
philosophy 

From Fichte’s position Schelling started From Fichte he 
derived the ideal ot a completed whole of philosophic conception , 
fiom Fichte he derived the formal method to which foi the most 
part he continued true The earliest wiitings tended gradually 
towards the first imjtortant advance Nature must not be con- 
ceived as merely abstract limit to the infinite striving of spiiit, as 
a mere series of necessary thoughts for mind It must be that 
and more than that It must have reality for itself, a leality 
which stands m no conflict with its ideal character, a leality the 
inner structure of which is ideal, a reality the loot and spring of 
which IS spirit Nature as the sum of that which is objective, 
mtelligence as the complex of all the activities making up self- 
consciousness, appear thus as equally real, as alike exhibiting ideal 
structure, as paiallel with one another The philosophy of nature 
and transcendental philosophy aie the two complementary poitxons 
of philosophy as a whole 

Animated with this new conception Schelling made his burned 
rush to Katurjphilosopkie, and with the aid of Kant and of fiag- 
mentary knowledge of contemporary scientific movements, thiew 
off in quick succession the Ideeri, the Weltseele, and the Mster 
Entihurf, Natur^hilosophie, which thus became an historical fact, 
has had scant mercy at the hands of modem science , and un- 
doubtedly there is much in it, even m that for which Schelling 
alone is responsible, for which only contempt can be our teelmg 
Schelling, one must say, had neither the strength of thinking nor 
the acquued knowledge necessary to hold the balance between the 
abstract treatment of cosmological notions and the concrete 
researches of special science His efforts after a consti notion of 
natural reality are bad in themselves and gave rise to a weaiisome 
flood of perfectly useless physical speculation Yet it would he 
unjust to Ignore the many brilliant and sometimes valuable thoughts 
that are scattered thioughout the writings on Naturphilosojyhie , — 
thoughts to which Schelling himself is but too frequently untrue 
Regarded merely as a criticism of the notions with which scientific 
interpretation proceeds, these writings have still importance and 
might have achieved more had they been untainted by the tendency 
to nasty, ill-consideied, a prion anticipations of nature 

Nature, as having reality for itself, forms one completed whole 
Its mamfoldness is not then to be taken as excluding its funda- 
mental unity, the divisions which oui ordmary perception and 
thought introduce into it have not absolute validity, but aie to be 
mterpreted as the outcome of the single formative energy or 
complex of forces which is the inner aspect, the soul of nature 
Such inner of nature we are in a position to apprehend and 
constructively to exhibit to ourselves in the successive forms which 
its development assumes, foi it is tho same spirit, though uncon- 
scious, of which we become aware in self-consciousness. It is the 
realization of spirit Nor is the variety of its forms imposed upon 
it from without , there is neither external teleology in natme, nor 
mechanism in the narrower sense Nature is a whole and foims 
itself, withmits range we are to look for no other than natural 
explanations The function of NaturphilosopTiie is to exhibit the 
ideal as springing from the leal, not to deduce the leal fiom the 
ideal The incessant change which expet lence bungs before us, 
taken in conjunction with the thought of unity in productive force 
of nature, leads to the all-important conception of the duality, the 
polar opposition through which nature expresses itself in its varied 
products The dynamical senes of stages in nature, the forms in 
which the ideal structure of nature is realized, are matter, as the 
equilihrinm of the fundamental expansive and contractive foices , 
light, with its subordinate processes,— magnetism, electiicity, and 
chemical action, organism, with its component phases of reproduc- 
tion, irritability, and sensibility ’■ 

Justus nature exhibits to us the series of dynamical stages of 
processes by which spirit struggles towards consciousness of itself, 
so the world of intelligence and practice, the woild of mind, exhibits 
the series of stages through which self-consciousness with its 
inevitalile oppositions and leconciliations develops in its ideal 
form The theoretical side of inner natuie in its successive grades 
from sensation to the highest form of spirit, the abstracting reason 
which emphasizes the difference of subjective and objective, leaves 

1 The Tbriefest and best account in Schelling himself of N[atmplnlo%oph%e is 
that contained m the Sinleitung zu dem Ersier Entwutf (S TV , in ) The fullest 
and most lucid statement of Naturphilosovliie is that given by K Fischer in his 
fffiicA d n, Phil , VI. 483-692 
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an unsolved problem ivbicb. receives satisfaction only in the prac- 
tiealj the individualizing activity The practical, again, taken in 
conjunction with the theoretical, forces on the question of the 
reconciliation between the fiee conscious organization of thought 
and the apparently necessitated and unconscious mechanism of the 
objective -uorld In the notion of a teleological connexion and in 
that which for spirit is its subjective evpression, viz, art and 
genius, the subjective and objective find then point of union 
(2) ITature and spuit, ITatut philosopliie and Transcendentalphilo- 
so;plm, thus stand as two relatively complete, but complementary 
parts of the whole It was impossible for Schellmg, the animating 
principle of whose thought was ever the reconciliation of dideiences, 
not to take and to take speedily the step towards the conception of 
the uniting basis of uhich nature and spirit are manifestations, 
forms, or consequences For this common basis, however, he did 
not succeed at first in findmg any other than the merely negative 
expression of indifference The identity, the absolute, which 
undeilay all difference, all the relative, is to be characterized 
simply as neutnun, as absolute undifferentiated self-equi\ alenee 
It lay in the veiy nature of this thought that Spinoza should now 
offer himself to Schellmg as the thinkei whose foim of presentation 
came nearest to his new problem The Larstcllung inmies Systems, 
and the moie expanded and moie careful treatment contained in 
the lectures on Systeni dci gesaiiiuiten PhilosopTiie mid der Nairn - 
pMlosophie insbesoMere given in 'Wuizhurg, 1S04 (published only 
m the Sammthche JVerke, vol. vi. p 131-576), are thoroughly 
Spmozistic in form, and to a large extent in substance They are 
not without value, indeed, as extended commentary on Spinoza 
With all his efforts, Schellmg does not succeed in bunging his 
conceptions of natuie and spiiit into any vital connexion with the 
primal identity, the absolute indifference of reason N o true solution 
could he achieved by resoi t to the mere absence of distinguishing, 
differencing feature The absolute was left with no othei function 
than that of lemoving all the differences on which thought turns 
The criticisms of Fichte, and more particularly of Hegel (in the 
“ Vorrede” to the Phanomenalogia des Cfeistes), point to the fatal 
defect in the conception of the absolute as mere featureless identity 
(3) Along two distinct lines Schellmg is to be found m all his 
later wiitmgs striving to amend the conception, to which he re- 
mamed true, of absolute reason as the ultimate ground of leality 
It was necessary, in the first place, to give to this absolute a ehai - 
Oder, to make of it something more than empty sameness , it was 
necessary, m the second place, to clear up in some way tiie lelation 
m which the actuality or apparent actuality of nature and spirit 
stood to the ultimate leal Schelling had already (in the System 
der ges Phil ) begun to endeavour after an amalgamation of the 
Spmozistic conception of substance with the Platonic view of an 
ideal realm, and to find therein the means of enriching the baie- 
ness of absolute reason In Bruno, and in. Philos, v. Peligion, the 
same thought finds expiession In the realm of ideas the abso- 
lute finds itself, has its own nature over against itself as objective 
over against subjective, and thus is in the way of overcoming its 
abstractness, of becoming concrete This conception of a differ- 
ence, of an mteinal structure in the absolute, finds other and not 
less obscure expressions in the mjstical contributions of the 
Meiisahliche FreiTied, and m the scholastic speculations of the 
Beilm lectuies on mytholoOT At the same time it connects itself 
with the second problem, now to attain m conjunction with the 
abstractly rational chaiacter of the absolute au explanation of 
actuahty Things, — ^nature and spirit, — ^have an actual being They 
exist not merely as logical consequence or development of the 
absolute, hut have a stubbornness of being in them, an antagomstic 
feature which in all times philosophers have been driven to recog- 
nize, and which they have described in varied fashion. The actu- 
ahty of things is a defection fiom the absolute, and their existence 
compels a reconsideration of our conception of God. There must be 
recognized in God as a completed actuality, a dim, obscure ground 
or basis, which can only be described as not yet being, but as cou- 
taining in itself the impulse to exteinalization, to existence It is 
through this ground of Being in God Himself that we must find 
explanation of that independence which things asseit over against 
God And it is easy to see how from this position Schdhng was 
led on to the further sffitoments that not in the rational conception 
of God is an explanation of existence to he found, nay, that all 
rational conception extends hut to the form, and touches not the 
real, — ^that God is to be conceived as act, as will, as something over 
and above the rational conception of the divine Hence the stress 
Imd on will as the realizing factor, in opposition to thought, a 
view through which Schellmg connects himself with Schopenhauer 
and Yon Hartmann, and on the ground of which he has been 
reco^zed by the latter as the reconciler of idealism and realism. 
Finmly, then, there emerges the opposition of negative, i e, merely 
rational philosophy, and positive, of which the content is the leal 
evolution of the dmne as it has taken place in fact and m histoiy 
and as ifc is recorded in the varied mythologies and religions of man- 
kmd Hot much satisfaction can he felt with the exjiosition of 
either as it appears in the volumes of Berlin lectures 
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Schelhng’s works were collected and published by his sons, in. 14 vols , 185G-61 
For the life good materials aie to be found in the three vols , .Itfs Sthelhng s 
Lebinin Brief tit, ltb!3-70, in which a biographic sketch of the philosophers 
tarty lifeis givenbj his son, and m Waitz, iXaiotma, 2\ols ,1871 An interesting 
hfle work is Klaiher, Hotdet lin, Hegel, u St helling in ihren Schuahischen Jugrnd- 
jaht en, 1877 The biography in Kuno Fischer's volume is complete and admir- 
able Apart from the expositions in the largei histones of modern philosophj, 
in Ifichclet, Eidmann, diillm, and Kano Fischer, and in Hajm's Eomantische 
Schtcle, -valuahle studies are — Rosenkranz, Schellmg, 1843, Koaek, Schelling and die 
Philosophie der Jlomantil.,^ xols , IhoO, Fiantz, Stheihng's positive Philosophie, 3 
Tola , 1879-60, Vi atson, Stheihng's Tt anscendental Idealism, ISS2 (E AD) 

SCHE^IINITZ (Hung Sdmeczhdnya), a mining town iii 
the Cis-Danubian county of Hont, Hungary, lies about 65 
miles north from Budapest, in 48° 27' H lat, 18° 52' E, 
long , on an elevated site, 2300 feet above the level of the 
sea Its institutions include a Eoman Catholic and a 
Protestant gymnasium, a high school for gills, a court of 
justice, a hospital, aud several benevolent and scientific 
societies Schemnitz owes its chief importance to the fact 
of its being the mining centre of the kingdom. Con- 
nected with this local industry are important Government 
institutions, such as various mining superintendencies, a 
chemical analytical laboratory, and an excellent academy 
of mining and forestry (with a meteorological observa- 
tory and a remarkable collection of minerals), attended 
by pupils from all countiies of Europe and also from 
America The mines are chiefly the property of the state 
and the coiporation, the average yield annually is — 
gold, 233 Ib, silver, 45,000 lb; lead, 11,600 ewt; 
copper, 180 cwt. Iron, arsenic, &c, to the value of about 
£150,000 are also produced There aie also flourishing 
potteries where well-known tobacco pipes are manufactured. 
With Schemnitz is conjoined the town of Belablnya; their 
united population lu 1884 -was 15,265, chiefly Slovaks, of 
whom nearly 3000 weie engaged in mining, 

Schemnitz, which •was aheacly noted for its mines m the time of 
the Homans, has played consideiable part in the history of Hungary. 
The archives of the town contain many interesting documents. 
After the Tartar invasion in the 12th century it was colonized by 
Germans, but had become quite Slavonized before the academy of 
mining was founded by Maria Theiesa (1760). The school of 
foiestry was added in 1809, The corporation is wealthy, having 
received special commercial privileges from the czown m eonsidei'a- 
tion of pecuniary aid afforded m times of emergency. 

SCHENECTADY, a city of the United States, county 
seat of Schenectady county, New York, in the valley of the 
Mohawk river, 17 miles by rail north-west of Albany, with 
which It IS also connected by the Erie Canal. It is best 
known as the seat of Union College, an institution founded 
in 1795 by a umon of several religious sects, and now 
possessed of large endowments, extensive buildings, and a 
valuable library, and along with the Albany medical and 
law schools, &c , forming the Union University. Besides 
manufacturing locomotives, iron bridges, and agricultural 
implements, Schenectady has shawl, hosiery, carriage, and 
varnish factories. The population was 9579 in 1860, 
11,026 in 1870, and 13,655 in 1880. 

Occupying the site of one of ths council grounds of the Mohawks, 
Schenectady was chosen as a Dutch trading post in 1620, was 
chartered m 1684, and became a borough in 1765 and a city in 
1798 In 1691 it was burned by the French and Indians, and 
sixty-three of its inhabitants massacred. 

SCHETKY, John Albxandek (1785-1824), a younger 
brother of J. 0. Schetky (see below), studied medicine 
in Edinburgh university and drawing in the Trustees’ 
Academy As a military surgeon he served with distinc- 
tion under Lord Beresford in Portugal. He contributed 
excellent works to the exhibitions of the Boyal Academy 
and of the Water-Colour Society, and executed some of the 
illustrations in Sir W. Scott’s Provincial Antiquities. He 
died at Cape Coast Castle, 5th September 1824, when 
preparing to follow Mungo Park’s route of exploration. 

SCHETKY, John Christian (1778-1874), marine 
pamter, descended from an old Transylvanian family, was 
born in Edinburgh on the 11th of August 1778. He 
studied art under Alexander Nasmyth, and after having 
XXI — 50 
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travelled on tlie Continent he £=ettled in Oxford, and 
taught for six years as a drawing-master. In ISOS he 
obtained a post in the military college, Gieat IMarlow, and ^ 
three yeaib later ho received a congenial appointment as ; 
professor of drawing in the naval college, Portsmouth, j 
where he had ample opportunities for the study of his | 
favourite marine subjects From 1S36 to 1855 he held a j 
similar professorship in the military college, Addiscombe 
To the Eoyal Academy exhibitions he contributed at | 
intervals fiom 1805 to 1872, and he was represented at 
the "Westminster Hall competition of 1847 by a large oil- : 
painting of the Battle of La Hogue He was marine 
paintar to George IV , "William IT., and Queen Victoria 
Among his published w orks are the illustrations to Lord 
John Manners’s Ci'uise in Scotch TFuifcis, and a volume of 
photographs from his pictuies and drawings issued in 
186T under the title of Yetenuis of the. Suu He died in 
London, on the 28th of January 1874 

One of Ms beet works, the Loss of the Royal George, painted in 
134(>, is in the llvational Galleiy, London, and the IJnitea Service 
Club possesses another important marine subject from Lis brush 
His memou by his daughter uas pubhshed in 1877. 

SCHEVEHIHGEH, a fishing village and watenng-place 
in Holland, on the IS^orth Sea, about two miles fiom The 
Hague, with which it is connected by a shaded avenue 
with a tramway There is a fine sandy beach below the 
line of dunes that separate the village from the sea. The 
terrace crowning the dunes senes as a promenade Popu- 
lation in 1879, 7713. Schevemngen has a considerable 
herring fleet In a naval engagement off the coast in 
1673 De Kuyter defeated the combined forces of the 
French and English 

SCHIAVONETTI, Luigi (1765-1810), engraver, was 
born at Eassano in Venetia, on April 1, 1765. After 
having studied art for several years he w'as employed by 
Testohni, an engiaver of very indifferent ahihties, to 
execute imitations of Bartolozzi’s works, which he passed 
off as his own In 1790 Testolini was invited by 
Bartolozzi to join him m England, and, it having been 
discovered that Sehiavonetti, who accompanied him, had 
executed the plates in q^uestion, he was taken by Bartolozzi 
into his employment, and, having greatly improved under 
his instruction, he became an eminent engraver in both the 
bne and the dot manner, “ developing an individual style 
which united grandeur with grace, boldness, draughtsman- 
like power, and intelligence with executive delicacy and 
finish " Among his early works are four plates of subjects 
from the French Bevolution, after Benazech He also 
produced a Mater Dolorosa after Vandyck, and Michel- 
angelo’s cartoon of the Surprise of the Soldiers on the 
Banks of the Arno From 1805 to 1808 he was engaged 
m etching Blake’s designs to Blair’s Grave, which, with a 
])ortrait of the artist engraved by Sehiavonetti after T. 
Phillips, HA, were published in the last-named year. The 
etching of Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims was one of his 
latest works, and on his death on the 7th of June 1810 
the plate was taken up by his brother Hiccolo, and finally 
completed by James Heath 

SCHIEDAM, a town of the Netherlands, in the pro- 
vince of South Holland, not far from the confluence of the 
Schie with the Maas, 3 miles by rail from Rotterdam. It 
is best known as the seat of a great gin manufacture, which, 
earned on in more than two hundred distilleries, gives 
employment besides to malt-factories, cooperages, and cork- 
cutting establishments, and supplies gram refuse enough 
to feed about 30,000 pigs. Other industries are ship- 
building, glass-blowing, and candle-moulding, Schiedam, 
which has recently been growing rapidly towards the south- 
west in the Nieuw-Frankenlaud, is not behind the larger of 
the Netherlands cities in the magnificence of its private 
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re- 5 idenees, but none of its public buildmgt, are of much 
note It IS enough to mention the Groote or Jans-Kerk, 
with the tomb of Cornells Haga, ambassador to Turkey, 
the old Roman Catholic church, the synagogue, the town- 
house, the exchange, the Musis Sacrum, the post ofiice 
(Blaauwhuis), and a ruined castle (Hum te Riviere) The 
population of the commune increased from 9157 m 1811 
to 12,360 in 1840, 21,103 in 1875, 23,035 in 1880, and 
24,321 in 1884 _, the population of the town was 18,854 
in 1870 

SeLictlam, which fiist appears in a document of 1264, obtained 
pnvdeges from Moris V‘ in 1275, and giadnally accmired im- 
portance as a commeicial town In the 16th century it Lad a con- 
siderable shaie in the Leiimg fisheiy and earned on salt-making, 
huck-malcing, and weaving, and began to turn its attention to dis- 
tilling The towm W'as flooded in 1775, 

SCHIEFNER, Fraj^z Anton (1817-1879), hnguist, 
was born at Eeval, in Russia, on the 18th July 1817. 
His father was a merchant who had emigrated from 
Bohemia at the end of last century He received his 
education at the grammar school of bis native jdace, where 
also his subsequent colleague, the celebrated natuialist 
Karl Ernst von Baer, had been brought up He matricu- 
lated at St Petersburg as a law student in 1836, but while 
qualifying for this piofession ha pursued with keen in- 
terest the study of the classics, and subsequently devoted 
himself at Berlin, from 1840 to 1842, exclusively to Eastern 
languages On his return to St Petersburg in 1843 he 
wat) employed in teaching the classics in the First Grammar 
School, and soon afterw^ards received a post in the Imperial 
Academy, where in 1852 the cultivation of the Tibetan 
language and literature was assigned to him as his special 
function. Simultaneously he held from 1860 to 1873 the 
professorship of classical languages in the Roman Catholic 
theological seminary From 1854 till bis death be was an 
extraordinary member of the Imperial Academy He died 
after a fortnight’s illness on the 16th November 1879. 

Schiefner made his maik m liteiaiy lesearch in three directions 
First, lie contnlmted to tlie Memotrs and Bullchn of the St 
Petersburg Academy, and brought out independently, a number of 
valuable aiticles and larger pubhcations on the language and 
liteiature of Tibet He possessed also a lemaikable acquaintance 
with Mongohan, and w'hen death overtook him had just finished 
a revision o£ the New Testament in that language with which the 
Biitish and Poieign Bible Society had entiusted him Further, 
he was one of the greatest authoiities on the philologj'’ and ethnology 
of the Finnic tribes He edited an d translated the gi eat Finnic epic 
Kalevala, he arranged, completed, and hi ought out m twelve 
volumes the liteiary remains of Alexander Castien, hearing on the 
languages oftheSamoyedic tribes, theKoibal, Karagass, Tungusian, 
Buryat, Ostiak, and Kottic tongues, and prepared several valuable 
papers on Finnic mythology foi the Impeiial Academy In the thii d 
place, he made himself the exponent of recent investigations into 
the languages of the Caucasus, wducli, thanks to his lucid analyses, 
have now been placed within reach of European philologists. Thus 
he gave a full analysis of the Tush language, and in quick succes- 
sion, from Baion P Uslai’s investigations, comprehensive papers 
on the Awar,"[Jde, Abkhasian, Tclietchenz, Kasi-Kumuk, Huxkanian 
^ and Kurmian languages He had also comjiletely mastered the 
Ossetic, and brought out a number of translations from that 
language, several of them accompanied by the oiiginal text Foi 
many of his linguistical investigations he had, with as much tact 
as patience, availed himself of the presence in St Petersburg of 
natives (soldieis chiefly) of the districts on the languages of 
which he happened to be engaged The importance, however, 
of the vast mass of linguistical material thus opened up by him, 
and of the results to which his investigations led, has not yet 
been fully realized, except so far, perhaps, as his numerous con- 
tnbutions to our knowledge of Eastern fables are concerned, for 
which branch of hterature lie evinced throughout his works a keen 
appreciation 

With a raie philological acumen, which with equal facility graced 
the morphological and idiomatic parts of a language, Schiemer 
combined an indefatigable industry and a love of research which 
never flagged He visited England three times for purposes of 
research, — ^ml863, 1867, and 1878, — when he endeared Himself to all 
who were brought in contact with him by his modesty and single- 
heartedness, his animated and spirited conversation, and his un- 
swervmg devotion to his various literary pursuits 
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Tbe follo'nu'g list of his ■vvoii.s has hecn dravu up ft o”i biographical iio*ices 
which appeared in the A'hmxuin for 2ith Januaiy IbSO, and in the BulhUn of 
the. St PetusDuig Acideniv, xx\i pp SU-44 —Lemalungen zum Polenschtn 
Text des Deiwia/iafmi’a, 1S4C, £tit>agesut K'ltn dti B/iartrthaiiaus f’d/r'gad- 
hai a' s Paddhati, lb47, (with A Wtbcr), laniB Lectiones ad £oMemi editionem 
Lhaitiihaiis sentential u,n pei Une,itt.s, ISIU, Cthei die logi^cuen uiid g.ammat- 
tscnenWeiledes Tandjui, 1S47, Veber Jndra's Donnerleif,\BiS , Xaekhagesuden 
ion 0 Pohtlingl and J &chiiadt tetjassten Tei ztichnissen dci auf Indien imd 
Tibet hezuifichen JIandscI'i ittcn und Ilo^zdiucke im aiiatvchen Museum dii I 
Alademie der Wissenschaften, 184S, Line tibetisehe Lebenshescht etbung (^dlva- 
muni’s, 1&4S, Uebei das }Vetl ‘ Rgya tchei )ol pa,” lb4S-50, Tioeiische M'udien, 
lS51-fi4, Utbei eine eigentnumlicJie Alt del iibeiiscben Composita, 1 Sj 6 , Velei 
Pluralbezeiuinungm im Tibetischen, 1&77, Veher die Vei scMechtei unga-Pei lodcn 
del Mensthhcit nach luddhistiseber Anschauungsicei^e, 1S31, Bet tent vbei die 
neueste Buchersendung aus Peking, 1S51 , Das huddhutische Sutra der 43 Sdtze 
aus dem Tibetischen ubei setzi, Ibol , Erganzungen und Bei idhtigurugea. zu J 
Sihmidt's Ausgabe des Bsanglun, 1803, Ueoerdas Wetk “His>oiie de la tie de 
Hiouen-thsang," ISod, Sencht uber die mssenschafthche Thatigleit des Heim 
Ptofessors TVassiljeic, 1S54, Ubet die nepalischen, assamischen, mid ceylonischen 
Munzen des asiatischeii Museums, 1834 , Em kleinei Beitrag zui mongohschai 
Palaographie,l&eii, Spi aehliihe Bedenken gegen. das Mongdlenihum dei Skythen, 
1830, Beiichtubei Pi of Wassitjeus Weiluber den Buddhistnus, 1S56, Uebet die 
unter dem Namen “ Geschichie des Ardshi Bordshi Chan," bekannte mongohsche 
Maichensammlung,X&bl, Carminis indici Vimalapragnottaia lainamala letsio 
tibetica, mit deutschei Uebei setzung, 1856, Buddhisiische Tuglotie, 1859, Utbei 
ein indisches Ei ahenorakel, 1&59 , Ueber die hohen Zahlen der Baddhisten, 1863, 
Jaschke’s Bemuhungen um cine Handschrift des Gesar, 18GS; Turanathse de 
doclrinte buddhicie m India pi opagatione nai ratio tibetica, 186S (German, ISGt), 
Ueber einige morgenlandiscne Fassungen der Rhampstniisage, 1869 , Zm buddhist- 
zschen Apolalyptik, 1874 , Bharatm response, tib et laiine, 1874 ; Mahulatjajana 
undKonig Tchanda-pradjota, 1875, Indische Kunstleranekdoten, 1875, Indisehe 
Erzahlungen, 1876-77 (an Enghsh translation of these by 17 R S. Ralston ap- 
pealed inlSS2), Ueber Vasubandhu’s Gdthdsangraha, 1B78 ; Uebei eiiie tibetisehe 
Handschrift des India House, 1879 , Uebei das Bonpo-Suti a, 1880 , Zui Sampo- 
mythe, 1350 ; KUine Beitrage zur fniiischen Mythologie, 1852 , Zw ehstnischen 
Mythologie, 1854; Ueber den My thengehalt der fliinischenMurchen,\ZTb, Ueber die 
Heldensagen der minussinisehen Tataren, 1S5S , Htldeiisagen, <Lc ,thythmisch beai- 
beitet, 1859; Zum Mythus lom Weltuntei gauge, 1859, Uebei die ehsinische Sage 
vom Kalewi-poeg, I860 , Znr russischen Heldensage, 1S6I , Ueber Kaleica und die 
Kalewingen, 1863, Kaleiala, deutsch in t hythmischei Foi m,lSj2, Uebei das 
Thiei “tanas” tm fnmschen Epos, 1848-49, Bie Lieder der Woten, metiisch 
ubeitragen, 1S56, Uebei das Wort ‘ sampo” %m flnntschen J?pos, 1861, Vessuch 
einer ostjakischeii &pi achlehre, 1849-1856, Gi ammatik und Woitei vei zeichnisse der 
samojedischen Sprachen, 1854-1855 , Grundzuge einer tungusischen Sprachlehre, 
1856, Teisuch einer buijdtischen Sprachlehre, 1857 ; Versuch einer ioibalischen 
und karagasstichen Spi achlehi e, 1857 , Versuch einei jenisei osljakischen und 
Jcottischen Sprachlehre, 1858 ; Las 13-monathche Jahr md die Mbnatsnamen der 
Sibil isohen Volker, 1856 , Ueoer die Sp i ache der Jukagii en, 1859-71 , Beiti age zur 
Henntmss der tungusischen Mundarten, 1859 , Tangusische Mtscellen, 1874 , Ueber 
die von 0 von Maydell gesammelten tungusuchen Spraehproben, 1874, A Czeka- 
noiDslistungusxschaWSrtertexzenchniss,!^^ , Ueber sibirischeEigenthumszetehen, 
1855-1869, Kune Charahteristik der Thuschsprache, 1854, Versuch uber die Thusch- 
spraehe, 1856, Versuch uber das Aicansche, 1862, Ueber Baton Uslar's neuere 
hnguisiisehe Forschungen,188S‘, Versuch uber die Sprache der Uden, 1863, Aus- 
fuhrhchtr Berieht liber Baron Uslar's abchasuche Studien, 1863 ; Tschetschenzische 
Studien, 1864, Ausfuhrhchei Bencht ubei Baron Uslar's Kasikumuktsche Studien, 
1866; Hui kanische Studien, 1371, Auansche Studien, 1372 ; Km intsche Studien, 
1873, Aicansche Texte, 1873, Ossetische Spruchworier, 1863, Ossetische Texte, 
1863 , Zkbi ossetische Thiermcii chen, 1864 , Osse^isc^ e Sagen und MareJm, 1867. 

SCHILLER, JoHAOTT Christoph Friedrich (1759- 
1805), German dramatist and poet, -was bom at Marbacb, 
in Wurtemberg, on tbe lOtb or 11th (probably 10th) 
Hovemher 1759 His grandfather and great-grandfather 
had been bakers in Bittenfeld, a village at the point where 
the Rems flows into the Heckar, and the family was 
probably descended from Jacob Georg Schiller, who was 
born in Grossheppach, another Swabian village, in ] 687 
Schiller’s father, Johann Kaspar Schiller, who was about 
thirty-six years of age when his son was born, was a man 
of remarkable intelligence and energy In 1719, after the 
War of the Austrian Succession, in which he had seived as 
a surgeon in a Bavarian regiment of hussars, he went to 
■Tisit a married sister at Marhach, a httle town on the 
hTeckar, and here, a few months after his arrival, he 
married Elizabeth Dorothea Kodweiss, a girl of seventeen, 
the daughter of the landlord of the iun in which he had a 
lodging. She had great sweetness and dignity of character, 
and exercised a strong influence over her husband, who, 
although essentially kind and thoroughly honourable, 
was apt to give way to a somewhat harsh and imperious 
temper. They had six children, of whom the eldest, 
Christophine, was born eight years after their marriage. 
hText came Schiller, and after him were born four 
daughters, of whom only two, Louisa and Nanette, survived 
infancy. 

Until Schiller was four years of age his mother lived -with 
her parents in Marhach, while his father served in the 
Wurtemberg army, in which he gradually rose to the rank 
of major. In 1764 the elder Schiller was joined by his 
family at Lorch, a village on the eastern border of Wurtem- 
berg, where he served for about three years as a recruitmg 
oflicer. Afterwards he was transferred to Ludwigsbnrg, 
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and in 1775 he was made overseei of the plantations and 
nuroery gardens at the Solitude, a country lesidence of the 
duke of Wurtemberg, neai Stuttgart The duties of this 
position were congenial to the tastes of Major Schiller, 
and he became widely known as a high authority on the 
subjects connected with hio daily work 

At Lorch Schiller had been taught by the chief clergj- 
man of the village, Pastor Moser, whose name he aftei- 
wards gave to one of the characters in Die Rauhet IrYhen 
the family settled in Ludwigsbnrg he was sent to the Latin 
school, winch he attended for six years He took a good 
place in the peiiodical examinations, and was much liked 
by bis masteis and fellow-pupils, foi he was active, intelli- 
gent, and remaikable for the warmth and constancy of his 
affections At a very early age he gave e\ideace of a 
talent foi poetry, and it was carefully fostered by his 
mother, who was herself of a poetic temperament. Eis 
parents intended that he should become a clergyman, hut 
this decision was abandoned at the request — practically by 
the order — of the duke of Wurtembeig, wAo insisted on 
his being sent to the military academy, an institution 
which had been established at the Solitude for the training 
of youths for the mihtary and civil services Schiller 
entered this institution eaily in 1773, W'hen he was 
between thirteen and fourteen years of age, and he 
remained in it until he was twenty-one. For some time 
he devoted himself to the study of jurisprudence, but the 
subject did not interest him, and in 1775, when a medical 
faculty was instituted at the academy, he was allowed to 
begin the study of medicine In that year the academy 
was transferred from the Sohtude to Stuttgart. 

Schiller w'as often made wretched by the harsh and 
narrow discipline maintained at the academy, but it had 
no permanently injurious effect on his character. With 
several of his fellow-students he formed a lasting friend- 
ship, and in association -with them, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the inspectors, he was able to read many 
forbidden books, including some of the writings of 
Rousseau, Klopstock’s fl/essiaA, the early works of Goethe, 
translations of a few of Shakespeare’s plays, and a German 
translation of Maepherson’s rendering of the poems of 
Ossian. Under these influences he became an ardent 
adherent of the school which was then protesting 
vehemently against traditional restrictions on indi- 
vidual freedom , and he contrived to make opportumties 
for the expression, in more or less crude dramas and 
poems, of his secret thoughts and aspirations. For about 
I two years work of this kind w^as interrupted by the pres- 
I sure of professional studies , hut in the last year of Hs 
residence at the academy he resumed it with increased 
fervour. In this year he wrote the greater part of D%e 
Eauber^ the most striking passages of which he read to 
groups of admiring comrades. 

On the 14th December 1780 Schiller was informed 
that he had been appointed medical officer to a grenadier 
regiment in Stuttgart, and he almost immediately began 
his new duties. He was not a very expert doctor, and he 
was too passionately devoted to hterature to take much 
trouble to excel in a profession which he disliked D%e 
Rauber was soon finished, and in July 1781 it was 
pubhshed at his own expense, some persons of his 
acquaintance having become security for the necessary 
amount. This famous play is ill-constructed, and contains 
much boyish extravagance, but it is also full of energy 
and revolutionary fervour, and it captivated the imagina- 
tion of many of Schiller’s contemporaries. Early in 1782 
it was represented at the Mannheim theatre,, and it was 
so warmly applauded that SchiUer, who had stolen away 
from Stuttgart to see his play, began to think it might be 
possible for him to devote his time wholly to the work of 
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a dramatist By and by be was persuaded to go again to 
yiaunbeim without leave , and for this offence, of which 
the duke of 'Wurteinberg was informed, he was condemned 
to two weeks’ arrest. Shortly afterwards he w'as per- 
emptorily forbidden to write books, or to hold communica- 
tion with persons who did not reside in Wuitemberg 
This tyrannical older filled him with so much indignation 
that he resolved at all costs to secure freedom, and on the 
17th September 17S2, accompanied by his friend Stretcher, 
a young musician, he fled from Stuttgart. 

Schiller had now before him a time of much distress 
and anxiety In the course of a few weeks he finished 
Fiesco, a play which he had begun at Stuttgart, hut 
Dalberg, the director of the Mannheim theatre, dechned 
to put it on the stage, and the unfortunate poet knew not 
how he was to obtain the means of hving At the same 
time ifc was thought probable that a reque&t for his 
extradition might be addressed to the elector of the 
Palatinate In this perplexity Schiller wrote to Fran von 
"Wolzogen, a friend at Stuttgart, asking to be allowed to 
take refuge m her house at Eauerbach, a village in the 
Thunngian Forest, within two hours’ walk of Meinmgeu 
This request was granted, and at Eauerbach Schiller 
remained for nearly seven months, working chiefly at the 
play which he ultimately called Cabccle 'und Ziebe and at 
Don Garbos 

In July 1783 Schiller returned to Mannheim, and this 
time he obtained from Dalberg a definite appointment as 
dramatic poet of the Mannheim theatre Fiesco, which 
was soon represented, was received rather coldly, but for 
this disappointment Schiller was amply compensated by 
the admiration excited by Cabals 'und Liehe. These two 
plays express essentially the same mood as that which 
prevails in Die Faubei^ but they indicate a striking 
advance in the mastery of dramatic methods. This is 
especially true of Gcibale und Liebe, which stiU ranks as 
one of the most effective acting plays in German literature 

In addition to his dramas Schiller wrote a good many 
lyrical poems, both before and during his residence at 
Mannheim. Few of these pieces rise to the level of his 
early plays For the most part they are excessively crude 
in sentiment and style, while in some his ideas are so 
vague as to be barely intelligible. Perhaps the best of 
them are the poems entitled Die Freundschaft and 
Bousseau, both of which have the merit of expressing 
thoughts and feelings that were within the range of the 
writer’s personal experience 

Schiller’s engagement with Dalberg was cancelled in 
August 1784, and, as he had now' a heavy burden of debt, 
he thought for some time of resuming the practice of his 
profession, but in the end he decided to try whether he 
could not improve his circumstances by issuing a periodi- 
cal, Thaha, to be written wholly by himself This plan 
he accomplished, the first number being pubhshed in the 
spring of 1785. It contained the first act of Don Carlos 
and a paper on “The Theatre as a Moral Institution,” 
which he had read on the occasion of his being admitted 
a member of the German Society, a hterary body in 
Mannheim, of which the elector palatine was the patron 

Meanwhile, he had been corresponding with four 
admirers who had written from Leipsic to thank him for 
the pleasure they had derived from his writings These 
friends were C. G Fomer, L F Huber, and Minna and 
Dora Stock Weary of incessant struggle, Schiller pro- 
posed to visit them ; and Korner, the leading member of 
the party, not only encouraged him in this design, but 
readily lent him money. Accordingly, in April 1785 
Schiller left Mannheim, and for some months he lived at 
Gohhs, a village in the Eosenthal, near Leipsic. In the 
summer of the same year Korner and Minna Stock were 
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married, and settled in Dresden, taking with them Dora, 
Minna’s sister. Schiller and Huber also went to Dresden, 
and SchiUer remained there nearly two years Almost 
every day he spent the afternoon and evening at Kornev’s 
house, and he derived permanent benefit from this in- 
timate intercom se with the kindest and most thoughtful 
friends he had ever had. While m Dresden, he pubhshed 
in Thaha several prose writings, among others Fhiloso- 
phsche Brief e, in which he set forth with enthusiasm some 
of his opinions about religion, and a part of the Geister- 
seher, a romance, which, although written m a bnlhant style, 
was &o imperfectly planned that he was never able to finisb 
it He also issued Don Cailos, which he completed early 
m 1787. A considerable interval having passed between 
the writing of the earlier and that of the later parts of this 
play, Don Cat los represents two different stages of intel- 
lectual and moral growth It lacks, therefore, umty of 
design and sentiment But it has high imaginative quali- 
ties, and the Marquis Posa, thiough whom Schiller gave 
utterance to his ideas regarding social and political progress, 
is one of the most original and fascinating of his creations 
Posa is not less revolutionary than Karl Moor, the hero of 
Die Bauber, but, while the latter is a purely destiuctive 
force, the former represents all the best reconstructive 
energies of the 18th century. 

In July 1787 Schiller went to Weimar, where he was 
cordially welcomed by Herder and Wieland. For several 
years after this time he devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the study of history, and in 1788 he published hia 
Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niedeylande von der 
Spamschen Begiei ung This was followed by a number of 
minor historical essays (pubhshed in Thaha), and by his 
GeschicMe des dreissigjahrigen Kneges, which appeared in 
1793. These writings secured for Schiller a high place 
among the histoiians of his own time. In every instance 
he derived his materials from original authorities, and 
they were presented with a freedom, bdldness, and energy 
which made them attractive to all classes of readers. One 
result of the publication of his history of the revolt of the 
Netherlands was his appointment to a professorship at the 
umversity of Jena, where he delivered his introductory 
lecture in May 1789. He lived in Jena for about ten 
years, and during that time frequently met Fichte, Schel- 
hng, the two Schlegels, Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
many other "writers eminent in science, philosophy, and 
literature 

On the 23d of February 1790 Schiller married Char- 
lotte von Lengefeld, whom he had met at Hudolstadt about 
two years before She was of a tender and affectionate 
nature, bright and intelhgent, and Schiller found in her 
love and sympathy a constant source of strength and 
happiness They had four children, the eldest of whom 
was born in 1793. 

About a year after his marriage he was attacked by a 
dangerous lUness, and from this time he was always in 
dehcate health, suffering frequently from paroxysms of 
almost intolerable pain In the autumn of 1793 he went 
with his wife to Wurtemberg in the hope that his native 
air might do him good , and he did not return to J ena 
until the spring of the following year. He was enabled 
to obtain this period of rest through the kindness of the 
hereditary prince of Angus tenburg and the minister Count 
von Schimmelmann, who had jointly begged to be allowed 
to place 3000 thalers at his disposal, to be paid in yearly 
instalments of 1000 thalers Schiller heartily enjoyed his 
visit to hxs native state, where he had much pleasant inter- 
course with his father, mother, and sisters, and with some of 
his earlyfriends. He did not again see hisfather and mother, 
the former of whom died in 1796, the latter in 1802 

The GescTiichte des di eissigjdhrigen Krieges was the last 
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important Hstorical work written by Scliiller. He 
abandoned history in order to study philosophy, which, 
under the impulse communicated by Kant, was then 
exciting keen interest among the educated classes of 
Germany Schiller’s philosophical studies related chiefly 
to Eesthetics, on which he wrote a series of essays, some of 
them being printed in Neue Thaha (issued from 1792 to 
1794), others in the Horen, a periodical which he began 
in 1794 and continued until 1798 The most remarkable 
of these essays are a paper on “ Die Anmuth und Wurde,” 
a series of letters addressed to the prince of Augustenburg 
on “Die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen,” and a 
treatise on “ Die Naive und Sentimentalische Dichtung ” 
In philosophical speculation Schiller derived mspiration 
mainly from Kant, but he worked his way to many 
independent judgments, and his theories have exercised 
considerable influence on those German writers who have 
dealt with the ultimate principles of art and literature. 
Goethe was of opinion that in “Die Naive und Senti- 
mentalische Dichtung ” Schiller had laid the foundation of 
modern criticism In that powerful essay the vital dis- 
tinction between classical and romantic methods was for 
the flrst time clearly brought out 

SchiUer had been introduced to Goethe in 1788, but 
they did not begin to know one another well until 1794, 
when Goethe was attracted to Schiller by a conversation 
they had after a meeting of a scientific society at Jena 
Afterwards their acquaintance quickly ripened into inti- 
mate friendship To SchiUer Goethe owed what he him- 
self called “a second youth,” and this debt was amply 
repaid, for by constant association with the greatest mind 
of the age Schiller was encouraged to do full justice to his 
genius Moreover, his intellectual life was enriched by 
new ideas, and he was led by Goethe’s indirect influence 
to balance his speculative judgments and ideahstic concep- 
tions by a keener and more accurate observation of the 
facts of ordinary life. 

During the years which followed his departure from 
Mannheim Schiller had written An die Frevde, Die Goiter 
Griechenlands, Die Kunstler, and other lyrical poems, all 
of which are of very much higher quality than the poems 
of his earlier period But he had been so absorbed by 
labours of a different kind that he had had little time or 
inclination for his proper work as a poet. Now, stimu- 
lated by intercourse with Goethe, he began to long once 
more for the free exercise of his creative faculty; and 
from 1794 he allowed no year to pass without adding to 
the list of his lyrical writings. Among the lyrics pio- 
duced in this the last and greatest period of his career the 
foremost place belongs to the Lied von der Glocke, but 
there is hardly less imaginative power in Das Ideal und 
das Lehen, Die Ideale, Der Spaziergang, Der Genius, Die 
Erwartung, Das Eleusische Eesf, and Cassandra. Few of 
Schiller’s lyrics have the charm of simple and spontaneous 
feeling ; but as poems giving expression to the results of 
philosophic contemplation the best of them are unsur- 
passed in modern literature SchiUer had a passionate 
faith in an eternal ideal world to which the human mind 
has access , and the contrast betweeru ideals and what is 
called reality he presents in many different forms In 
developing the poetic significance of this contrast his 
thoughts are always high and noble, and they are offered 
in a style which is almost umformly grand and melodious 

In 1796 Schiller and Goethe together wrote for the 
MusenalmanacTh (an annual volume of poems, issued for 
several years by SchiUer) a series of epigrams caUed 
Xenien, each consisting of a distich Most of them 
were directed against contemporary writers whom the 
poets disliked, and much animosity was excited by their 
sharply satirical tone, A higher interest attaches to 
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Yotivtafehi, another series of epigrams, written at the 
same time as the Xenien They are among the most 
suggestive of Schiller’s writings, for, as he explains in the 
introductory epigram, they embody truths which he had 
found helpful in the experience of life Soon after finish- 
ing these fine poems SchiUer began, in rivalry with 
Goethe, to write his ballads, which surprised even his 
most ardent admirers by the boldness of their conceptions 
and by the graphic force of their diction As a writer 
of ballads Goethe yielded the palm to SchiUer, and this 
judgment has been confirmed by the majority of later 
critics 

SchiUer never intended that Don Carlos should be his 
last drama, and from 1791 he worked occasionally at a 
play dealing with the fate of WaUenstein He wms^unable, 
however, to satisfy himself as to the plan until 1798, 
when, after consulting with Goethe, he decided to divide 
it into three parts, Wallensteins Lager, Die Eiceolomini, 
and Wallensteins Tod Wallensteins Lager was acted for 
the fiist time at the Weimar theatre in October 1798, and 
Die Piccolomini in January 1799, In April 1799 all 
three pieces were represented, a night being given to each 
The work as a whole produced a profound impression, and 
it is certainly SchiUer’s masterpiece in dramatic literature 
He brings out with extraordinary vividness the ascendency 
of WaUenstem over the wild troops whom he has gathered 
around him, and at the same time we are made to see how 
the mighty general’s schemes must necessarily end in ruin, 
not merely because a plot against him is skilfully pre- 
pared by vigilant enemies, but because he himself is lulled 
into a sense of security by superstitious belief in his 
supposed destiny as revealed to him by the stars. Wallen- 
stein is the most subtle and complex of SchUler’s dramatic 
conceptions, and it taxes the powers of the greatest actors 
to present an adequate rendering of the motives which 
explain his strange and dark career The love-story of 
Max Piccolomini and Thekla is in its own way not less 
impressive than the story of Wallenstein with which it is 
interwoven. Max and Thekla are purely ideal figures, 
and Schiller touches the deepest sources of tragic pity by 
his masterly picture of their hopeless passion and of their 
spiritual freedom and integrity 

Wallenstein was received with so much favour that 
SchiUer resolved to devote himself in future mainly to the 
drama ; and in order to be near a theatre — ^partly, too, 
that he might have more frequent opportunities of inter- 
course with Goethe — ^he transferred his residence, in 
December 1799, from Jena to Weimar, where he spent 
the rest of his life He took with him to Weimar three 
acts of Mwna Stuart, and early in the summer of 1800 
he finished it at Ettersburg, a country house of the duke 
of Weimar. The technical qualities of Maria Stuart aie 
of the highest order, but the subject does not seem to 
have interested SchiUer very deeply, and it cannot be said 
either that the characters are finely conceived or that the 
closing scenes of Queen Mary’s life are presented in a 
truly poetic spirit In his next iilay. Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans, completed about a year afterwards, Schiller had a 
more congenial theme, and the vigour with which he 
handled it commanded the warm admiration of Goethe. 
The scenes in which the maid is misled by her passion for 
Lionel are shghtly perplexing, as they do not appear to 
accord with the essential qualities of her character , but in 
the earlier and later parts of the play Schiller displays 
splendid dramatic art in revealing the lofty courage and 
enthusiasm with which she fulfils her mission In Die 
Braut von Messina, which was acted for the first time at 
the Weimar theatre in March 1803, Schiller attempted to 
combine romantic and classical elements. The experiment 
is not perfectly snccessful, and even in its most striking 
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passages tlie play is remarkable ratker for brilliant rketonc 
tban for pure poetry. His last original diama, Wilhelm 
Tellj tbe first representation of Tvliicb took place in l^farcli 
1804, is in some respects greater than any of those which 
preceded it, Wallenstem excepted. It has some obvious 
faults of construction, hut these defects do not seriously 
mar the impression produced by its glowing picture of a 
romantic and truly popular struggle for freedom. 

Besides his complete original plays, Schiller left some 
dramatic sketches and fragments, the most important of 
which, Dcmet) ms, has been finished in Schiller’s manner by 
several later writers. He also produced German versions 
of Ma>'heth, of Gozzi’s Tuiandot, of two comedies by Picard, 
and of PJiedre His rendeiings of Picard’s comedies are 
entitled Ber Farasit and Der Xeffe als Onlel 

In his last years Schiller received many tokens of 
growing fame In 1802 he was raised to noble rank, and 
in 1804 he was informed that if he pleased he might be 
invited to settle in Berhn on advantageous terms He 
went with his family to the Prussian capital, but the only 
result of the negotiations into which he entered was that 
the duke of Weimar, alarmed at the prospect of losing 
him, doubled his salary of 400 thalers. His health was at 
this time completely undermined, and from the summer 
of 1804 work was often rendered impossible by serious 
illness On the evemng of the 29 th April 1805 he 
returned from the Weimar theatre in a state of high fever, 
and from this attack he was unahle to rally He died on 
the 9th May 1805, in his forty-sixth year. 

Schiller was tall, slight, and pale, with reddish hair, and 
eyes of an uncertain colour, between light-brown and blue. 
At the military academy he acquired a manner somewhat 
formal, like that of a soldier , but lu carrying on conversa- 
tion that interested him he became eager and animated 
He had little appreciation of humour, and even in the 
treatment of subjects which he made his own he was apt 
to recur too frequently to the same ideas and the same 
types of character. But when he is at his best he is 
excelled among the poets and dramatists of Germany only 
by Goethe in the power with which he expresses sublime 
thoughts and depicts the working of ideal passions As 
a man he was not less great than as a writer He started 
m life with high aims, and no obstacle was ever formidable 
enough to turn him from, paths hy which he chose to 
advance to his goal Terrible as his physical sufienngs 
often were, he maintained to the last a genial and buoyant 
temper, and those who knew him intimately had a con- 
stantly increasing admiration for his patience, tenderness, 
and chanty With all that was deepest and most humane 
in the thought of the 18th century he had ardent 
sympathy, and to him were due some of the most potent 
of the influences which, at a time of disaster and humilia- 
tion, helped to kindle in the hearts of the German people a 
longing for a free and worthy national He 

There have been many editions of Schiller’s collected woiks 
The first was issued in twelve volumes at Stuttgart and Tubingen 
in 1812-15, the editor being his friend 0 G- Kbmer There are 
also a good many volumes of Schiller’s conespondence, the most 
mteiesting being his correspondence with Goethe, Of the bio- 
graphies of Schiller, Carlyle’s — ^pnhlished in 1825 — ^was one of the 
earliest See also Schillers Leben, by Frau von Wolzogen, Schiller’s 
sister-in-law, Schillers Leben, by Hoffmeister (extended by Tiehoff) , 
Schillers Leben, by Boas , Schillers Leben imd Werke, by Palleske , 
Schillers Leben, by H Duntzer , and Schiller, by 3 Sime (in 
“ Foreign Classics for Enghsh Eeaders ”) (J SI ) 

SCHINKEL, Haul Eeiediiich (1781-1841), architect 
and painter, and professor in the academy of fine arts at 
Berlin from 1820, was bprn at Henruppm, in Brandenburg, 
ou March 13, 1781, and died at Berlin, on October 9, 1841. 
He is esteemed one of the most original of modern German 
architects His principal buildings are in Beelut v ) 
audits neighbourhood. They include the Bauakademie, 
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which contains a museum of his designs His Sarmnlung 
architeltoAischer Entwinfe (1820-1837 , 3d ed. 1857—58) 
and Werhe der hoheren Bauhunst (1845—6 j new ed 1874) 
exemplify his style, 

SCHmiEB, Eeiedpjch Wilhelm (1802-1866), land- 
scape artist, was born in 1802 in Berlin As a youth he 
painted flowers in the royal porcelain factory ; afterwards 
he became a pupil of F. W. Schadow in the Beilin 
Academy, but bis art owed most to Italy His first 
journey across the Alps was taken in 1827 , his sojourn 
extended over three years j he became a disciple of his 
countryman Joseph Koch, who built historic landscape on 
the Poussins, and is said to have caught inspiration from 
Turner In 1831 Schirmer established himself in Berlin in 
a studio with scholars , in 1839 he was appointed professor 
of landscape in the academy; in 1845 he again visited 
Italy, hut duties soon brought him back to Berlin Illness 
compelled him in 1865 to seek a southern clime, he grew 
worse in Borne, and died on his way home in 1866 

Scbiimer’s place in the history of ait is distinctive his sketches 
in Italy were more than transciipts of the spots , he studied nature 
ivith the purpose of composing histone and poetic landscapes On 
the completion of the Berlin Museum of Antiquities came his 
opportunity upon the walls he painted classic sites and temples, 
and elucidated the collections by the landscape sceneiy -with which 
they were histoiically associated His supi erne aim at all times was 
to make his art the poetic interpretation of nature His pictuies 
appeal to the mmd by the ideas they embody, by beauty of form, 
harmony of Ime, significance of light and colour In this construc- 
tional landscape Geiraan critics discover “motive,” “inner mean- 
ing,” “the subjective,” “the ideal ” And Schirmer thus formed 
a school nevertheless at times he pamted poor pictures, paitly 
because he deemed technique secondary to conception 

SCHIBMEB, Johann Wilhelm (1807-1863), land- 
scape painter, was born in 1807, at Julich in Bheuish 
Prussia This artist, only a namesake of the preceding, had 
similar aim and career. He first was a student, and subse- 
quently became a professor in the academy of Dusseldorf 
In 1851 he was made director of the art school at Carlsruhe, 
where in 1863 he died He travelled and sketched in 
Italy, and aimed at historic landscape after the manner of 
the Poussins His Biblical landscapes with figures are held 
m good esteem. 

SCHIZOMYCETES, a term proposed by Hageli in 1857 
to include all those minute organisms known as Bacteria, 
Microphytes, Microbes, &c , and allied forms These terms 
have been used at various times by different authors with 
widely different meanings in detail, but it is now agreed that 
the Schizomycetes are minute vegetable organisms devoid 
of chlorophyll and multiplying by repeated bipartitions 
They consist of single cells, which may be spherical, oblong, 
or cylindrical m shape, or of filamentous or other aggre- 
gates of such cells. True spores occur in. several, but no 
trace whatever of sexual organs exists From their mode 
of growth, division, and spore-formation (in part), as well 
as their habit of forming deliquescent, swollen cell-walls, 
and other pecuhanties, there can be no doubt of the close 
alliance between the Schizomycetes and certain lower 
Algae, whence both groups have been conjoined under the 
name 8ch%zophyta Ho one character except the want of 
chlorophyll — which of course entails physiological differ- 
ences' — separates the Schizomycetes from other ScMzophyta', 
morphologically and phylogenetically the two groups are 
united From this point of view we relegate all the so- 
called bacteria which contain chlorophyll {e g , Engelmann’s 
Bacterium cMorinum, Yan Tieghem’s JB. wride and Bacillus 
virens, Cohn’s Micrococcm cJdorinus, &c.) to the Algse 

Schizomycetes, then, aie saprophytic or parasitic Schizo- 
phyta devoid of chlorophyll, though they may secrete other 
colouring matters. In size their cells are commonly about 
O’OOl mm. (called 1 micro-millimetre = l/w) m diameter, or 
from two to Jfive times that length , but smaller ones and 
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certain forms may incidentally be the forerunners of 
damage which they do not directly cause.^ 

Little was known about these extremely minute organ- History 
isms before 1860 Leeuwenhoek figured Jjadeim as far 
back as the 17th century, and 0 F Muller knew several 
important forms in 1773, while Ehrenberg in 1830 had 
advanced to the commencement of a scientific separation 
I and grouping of them, and in 1838 had pioposed at least 
' sixteen species, distubutmg them into four genera Our 
I modern more accurate though still fragmentary knowledge 
j of the forms of Schizomycetes, however, dates from Cohn’s 
j bnlhant researches, the chief results of w'hich were pub- 
lished at various periods between 1853 and 1872, Cohn’s 
classification of the Bacteria, published in 1872 and ex- 
tended m 1875, has in fact dominated the study of these 
organisms almost ever since He proceeded in the mam 
on the assumption that the forms of Bactena as met with 
and described by him are practically constant, at any rate 
within limits which are not wide observing that a minute 
spherical il/ici ococaus or a rod-like Bacillus regularly pro- 
duced similar miciococci and bacilli respectively, he based 
his classification on what may be considered the constancy 
of forms which he called species and genera. As to the 
constancy of form, however, Cohn maintained certain reser- 
vations which have been ignored by some of his followers 
The fact that Schizomycetes produce spores appears to 
have been discovered by Cohn in 1857, though it was 
I expressed dubiously in 1872 , these spores had no doubt 
j been observed previously In 1876, however, Cohn had 
seen the spores germinate, and Koch, Brefeld, Pratzmowski, 

I Van Tieghem, De Bary, and others confirmed the discovery 
m various species 

The supposed constancy of forms in Cohn’s species and 
genera received a violent shock when Laukester in 1873 
pointed out that his Bacterium rubescems (since named 
Beggiatoa roseo-persamia, Zopf) passes through conditions 
which would have been described by most observers influ- 
enced by the current doctrine as so many separate “ species” 
or even “genera,” — that in fact forms known as 
Micrococcus, Bacillus, Leptothrus, &c , occur as phases in 
one hfe-history. Lister put forth similar ideas about the 
same time; and Billroth came forwaid in 1874 with the 
starthng view that the various “form species” and “form- 
genera” are only different states of one and the same 
organism From that time to the present the discussion 
as to the limits of “ species ” among the Schizomycetes has 
been mamtained , much extravagance has resulted, as well 
as valuable additions to our knowledge of the forms. 

Klebs (1875) and Hageli (1877) upheld similar views to 
those suggested by Laukester; and the researches of Cien- 
kowski, Zopf, Kurth, and De Bary have rendered it clear 
that forms employed by Cohn to define genera and species 
(it should be home in mind that Cohn recogmzed their 
provisional nature) occur as phases in one and the same 
life-history. Zopf showed (1882) that minute spherical 
“ cocci,” short rodlets (“bacteria”), longer rodlets (“ba- 
cilh”), and filamentous (“leptothrix”) forms as well as 
curved and spiral threads (“ vibrio,” “ spirillum”), &c , 
occur as vegetative stages m one and the same Schizomy- 
cete {cf fig 16). In the meantime, while various observers 
were huildmg up our knowledge of the morphology of the 
Schizomycetes, others were laying the foundations of what 
is known of the relations of these orgamsms to f ermenta- 


a few larger are known. The various shapes assumed by 
the cells are shown in fig 1 , the filamentous and other 
aggregates will be described below 



Fig 1— T^rical forms of Seliizomyceteg (After Zopf) a, Mmoeocm, 6, 
Maerotoecus oi “Afonas”, c, Bactenum; d, Bacillus , e, Clash idtum, f, 
Ifonas oiemi, g, Leptothrix-, h, i, Vthno, k, Spinllum-, I, Spiruhna" (a 
form of Beggiatoa alia); m, ‘‘Spiromonas" (IVarnung), n, Spuochtete, a, 
Cladoihnx The granules in 5 , /, and I are pai tides of sulphur. 

Schizomycetes are ubiquitous as saprophytes in still 
ponds and ditches, in running streams and rivers, and in 
the sea, and especially in drains, bogs, refuse heaps, and m 
the soil, and wherever orgamc infusions are allowed to 
stand for a short time Any liquid (blood, urme, milk, 
beer, &c ) containing organic matter, or any sohd food- 
stuff (meat, preserves, vegetables, &c ), allowed to stand 
exposed to the air soon swarms with liacteria, if moisture 
IS present and the temperature not abnormal Though 
they occur all the world over in the air and on the surface 
of exposed bodies, it is not to be supposed that they are by 
any means equally distributed, and it is questionable 
whether the bacteria suspended in the air ever exist in 
such enormous quantities as was once believed The 
evidence to hand shows that on heights and in open 
country, especially in the north, there may be few or even 
no Schizomycetes detected in the air, and even in towns 
their distribution vanes greatly; sometimes they appear to 
exist in minute clouds, as it were, with interspaces devoid 
of any, but m laboratories and closed spaces where then- 
cultivation has been promoted the air may be considerably 
laden with them Of course the distribution of bodies so 
light and small is easily influenced by movements, rain, 
wind, changes of temperature, &c. As parasites, certain 
Schizomycetes inhabit and prey upon the organs of men 
and animals in varying degrees, and the conditions for 
their growth and distribution are then very complex 
Plants appear to be less subject to their attacks, — ^possibly, 
as has been suggested, because the acid fluids of the 
higher vegetable organisms are less smted for the develop- 
ment of Schizomycetes , nevertheless some are known to 
be parasitic on plants Schizomycetes exist in every part 
of the ahmentary canal of ammals, except, perhaps, where 
acid secretions prevail , these are by no means necessarily 
harmful, though, by destroying the teeth for instance, 


1 See De Bary, Iforphologu und Bwlogie der Pike, 1884, and 
Yorlemngefn vher Bactenen, 1885 , Zopf, Bie SpaUpiMe, 3d ed , 
1885 , Cohn, B&ir mr Biol der Pfl , Hft 2, 1872 , Ma^in, Les 
Bacigries, 1878 ; Buidon-Sanderson, Quart Jow Micros Sc , 1871 ; 
Tyndall, FhaBsig Matter of ike Air, 1881 , Miflet, in Oohn’s Beitr. 
zmr Bwl , m. Hft i , 1879 , Pasteur, Jmr. de Ohim. et de Phps , 
ser. ill , 1862 , Miqnel, Comptes Bendus, 1878, and Anmaire de Vol- 
servaiovre de Moittsowm, 1877 sq 
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tion and disease, — that ancient TTill-o'-tlie-TVTSp “ spontane- 
ous generation ” being revived by tbe vray. TVTien Pas- 
teur in 1857 showed that the lactic fermentation depends 
on the presence of an organism, it was already known from 
the researches of Schwann (1837) and Helmholtz (1843) 
that fermentation and putrefaction are intimately con- 
nected with the presence of organisms derived from the 
air, and that the preservation of putrescible substances de- 
pends on tins principle In 1862 Pasteui placed it beyond 
reasonable doubt that the ammoniacal fermentation of urea 
IS due to the action of a minute Schizomycete ^ in 1864 
this was confirmed by Yan Tieghem, and in 1874 by 

Cohn, who named the organism i/icrucocczis«?e« _ Pasteur 
and Cohn also pointed out that putrefaction is hut a 
special case of fermentation, aud before 1872 the doctrines 
of Pasteur were established with respect to Schizomycetes. 
Meanwhile two branches of inquiry had arisen, so to speak, 
from the above In the first place, the ancient question 
of “spontaneous generation” received fresh impetus from 
the difficulty of keeping such minute organisms as bacteria 
from reaching and developing in organic infusions, and, 
secondly, the long-suspected analogies between the pheno- 
mena of fermentation and those of certain diseases again 
made themselves felt, as both became better understood 
Needham in 1745 had declared that heated infusions of 
organic matter were not deprived of living beings ; Spal- 
lanzani (1777) had replied that more careful heating and 
other precautions prevent the appearance of organisms in 
the fluids Yarious experiments by Schwann, Helmholtz, 
Schultz, Schroeder, Duseh, and others led to the refutation, 
step by step, of the belief that the more rninute organ- 
isms, and particularly bacteria, arose de novo in the special 
cases quoted. Nevertheless, instances were adduced where 
the most careful heating of yolk of egg, milk, hay- 
infusions, &c , had failed, — the boiled infusions, &c , turn- 
ing putrid and swarming with Schizomycetes after a few 
hours 

In 1862 Pasteur repeated and extended such experi- 
ments, aud paved the way for a complete explanation of 
the anomalies; Cohn in 1872 published confirmatory 
results ; and it became clear that no putrefaction can take 
place without Schizomycetes. lu the hands of Brefeld, 
Burdon-Sanderson, De Bary, Tyndall, Boherts, Lister, 
and others, the various lin^ in the chain of evidence 
grew stronger and stronger, and every case adduced as 
one of “spontaneous generation” feU to the ground when 
examined No case of so-called “spontaneous genera- 
tion ” has withstood rigid investigation ; but the discussion 
contributed to more exact ideas as to the ubiqmty, 
minuteness, and high powers of resistance to physical 
agents of the spores of Schizomycetes, and led to more 
exact ideas of antiseptic treatments Methods were also 
improved, and the application of some of them to surgery 
at the hands of Lister, Koch, and others has yielded results 
of the highest importance 

Long before any clear ideas as to the relations of 
Schizomycetes to fermentation and disease were possible, 
various thinkers at diflerent times had suggested that 
resemblances exist between the phenomena of certain 
diseases and those of fermentation, and the idea that a 
virus or contagium might be something of the nature of a 
minute organism capable of spreading and reproducing 
itself had been entertained Such vague notions began 
to take more definite shape as the ferment theory of 
Cagmard-Latour (1828), Schwann (1837), and Pasteur 
made way, especially in the hands of the last-named 
savant Prom about 1870 onwards the “germ theory of 
disease ” has passed into acceptance. Bayer in 1850 and 
Davaine had observed the bacilli in the blood of animals 
dead of anthrax (splenic fever), and Pollender discovered 


them anew in 1855. In 1863, imbued with ideas derived 
from Pasteur’s researches on fermentation, Davaine re- 
investigated the matter, and put forth the opinrou that 
the nnt.bra-ir bacilli caused the splenic fevei , this was 
proved to result from inoculation Koch in 1876 pub- 
lished his observations on Davaine’s bacilli, placed beyond 
doubt their causal relation to splenic fever, discovered the 
spores and the saprophytic phase in the life-history of the 
organism, and cleared up important points in the "whole 
question (figs 10 and 11). In 1870 Pasteur had proved 
that a disease of silkworms was due to a ferment-orgamsm 
of the nature of a Scbizomycete , and m 1871 Oertel showed 
that a Miirococciis already knowui to exist in diphtheria is 
intimately concerned in producing that disease In 1872, 
therefore, Cohn was already justified in grouping together 
a number of “ pathogenous ” Schizomycetes Thus arose 
the foundations of the modern “germ theory of disease”; 
and, in the midst of the wildest conjectures and the worst 
of logic, a nucleus of facts was won, which has since 
grown, and is growing daily Septicmmia, tubeiculosis, 
glanders, fowl-cholera, relapsing fever, and a few other 
diseases are now brought definitely within the range of 
biology, and several other contagious and infectious 
diseases are known to be also due to Schizomycetes 

Other questions of the highest importance have ansen 
from the foregoing A few years ago Pasteur showed' 
that Bacillus anthracis cultivated in chicken broth, with 
plenty of oxygen, and at a temperature of 42-43° C lost 
its "Virulence after a few “ generations,” and ceased to kill 
even the mouse , Toussaint and Chaveau confiimed, and 
others have extended the observations More remarkable 
still, animals inoculated with such “attenuated” bacilli 
proved to be cniiously resistent to the deadly effects of 
subsequent inoculations of the non-attenuated form ^ In 
other wmrds, animals vaccinated with the cultivated bacillus 
showed immunity from disease when reinoculated with 
the deadly "wild form. The questions as to the causes and 
nature of the changes in the bacillus and in the host, as to 
the extent of immunity enjoyed by the latter, &c , are now 
burning, — Metschnikoff’s recent observations (1884), show- 
ing that the white corpuscles eliminate the bacilli from the 
blood, being one of the most startling contributions to 
the answers 

Another burning question has already been in part 
touched upon. Experiments have shown that Schizomy- 
cetes are pleomorphic , they are also very sensitive, so to 
speak, to the influences of the environment The investi- 
gations of Cohn, Pasteur, Koch, Nageh, Kurth, De Bary, 
and others leave no doubt that many Schizomycetes are 
sensibly affected by the media in which they are cultivated ‘ 
not only are the forms modified, hut also the physiological 
activity vanes in degree, and even in kind These and 
similar facts seem to be largely responsible for recent ideas 
as to the possibility of being able to cultivate or “ educate ” 
certain Schizomycetes One case only need be referred 
to Badlhis anthracxs and B suUilis are only distinguish- 
able with great difllculty morphologically (c/ figs. 10-12) , 
the former is parasitic m its vegetative stages, the latter 
is always a saprophyte. Now B anthracis, as said, can 
become harmless by cultivation, and so it has been thought 
that the two forms were convertible Buchner even went 
so far as to declare that he had transformed B anthracis 
into B subiihs, %.e, that the differences which botanists 
detect are only due to the influence of the environment at 
the time These assertions cannot be regarded as proved , 
but the question whether harmless forms can become edu- 
cated, as it were, to a parasitic mode of life within periods 
which we can control is of course of the highest import- 
ance Such are a few of the questions now under discussion, 
together with others as to the mode of action of iiatho- 
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genic Schiiioinycetes, as to the nature of immunity, and as ' the Schizomycete is nourished by a matrix which does not 
to the limitation of “ species among such simple forms ^ contain starch Trecul noticed this formation of amyloid 
Mokphology — Sizes, Form^Stnidutej&c. — TheSchizo- substance m Clostridium, Van Tieghem m a Spinllum, 
mycetes consist of single cells, or of filamentous or other and several other cases are known , Ward detected starch 
groups of cells, according as the divisions are completed in a Baalhis found in decaying coffee seeds, and in other 
at once or not While some unicellular forms are less than media devoid of starch In the filamentous Schizomycetes 
Siffi 1 ju, ( 001 mm ) m diameter, others have cells measuring 4 /jl {Beggintoo, eg) are found extremely minute dark gran- 
or 5|U, or even T/i or Sp in thickness, while the length may ules , Cramer and Cohn have shown that these consist of 
vary from that of the diameter to many times that measure- sulpW in fine crystals (Sg 14) Oily or fatty substances 
ment In the filamentous forms the individual cells are and minute granules of undetermined nature occur in the 
often difficult to observe until reagents are applied (e g , protoplasm, but no nucleus has as yet been discovered in 
fig 14), and the length of the rows of cylindrical cells may any Schizomycete 

be many hundred times greater than the breadth Simi- Vegetative Slates — While many forms are fixed to a Vegetative 
larly, the diameters of flat or spheroidal colonies may vary substratum, others are free , and in certain conditions states 
from a few times to many hundred times that of the mdivi- single cells or groups may be motile In some cases the 
dual cells, the divisions of which have produced the colony movements are mere oscillations, in others there are rapid 
Form and The shape of the individual cell (fig 1) varies from that of movements of translation, sometimes ascribed to the action 
structure a minute sphere to that of a straight, curved, or twisted of flagella or cilia , these movements are of course not to 
filament or cylinder, which is not necessarily of the same be confounded with the dancing “Brownian motion” 
diameter throughout, and may have flattened, rounded, or observed m the case of all such minute bodies suspended 


even pointed ends The rule is that the cells divide in 
one direction only — i e , transverse to the long axis — and 
therefore produce aggregates of long cyhndncal shape, 
but in rarer cases iso-diametne celffi divide in two or 
three directions, producing flat, or spheroidal, or irregular 
colonies, the size of which is practically unlimited. As to 
the structure of the cell, httle more can be said than that 
it consists of a mass of homogeneous or very slightly 
granular protoplasm, with a pearl-like lustre, and without 
vacuoles, this is enveloped by a membranous envelope, 
which IS so delicate as to be scarcely perceptible. In the 
actively vegetating or mobile conditions this cell wall 
appears very thin and sharp, and is extremely flexible and 
elastic, but at other times it is swollen and diffluent, fur- 
nishing the intercellular gelatinous matrix of the zooglcea 
condition (fig 3). It is doubtful whether the thin envelope 
closely applied to the protoplasm is not always simply the 
innermost layer of a very diffluent covering, which is con- 
tinuously thickening and throwing off its outermost 
swollen and disorganized lamellae. The facts to hand 
seem to show that, while in some cases this envelope 
consists mainly of cellulose, in others (zooglcea olBacfena, 
eg.) it contains relatively large proportions of nitrogenous 
compounds In some cases the cell-walls form a lamel- 
lated sheath No cuticularization occurs, nor are deposits 
of lime or silex known in the cell walls Colounng 
pigments, however (red, yellow, and even green and blue), 
are sometimes met with, and a rusty or brown tmge is m 
some cases produced by the precipitation of iron oxides in 
the walls In the typical Schizomycetes the protoplasmic 
contents (which are said to consist largely of a peculiar 
substance named mycoprotein) are colourless, or more 
rarely tinged with colounng matters — ^bright red, yellow, 
&c. — ^which cannot be mistaken for chlorophyll. The few 
forms described as containing a green pigment, allied to 
or identical with chloiophyll, will not be considered here, 
but relegated to the Algx The occurrence of starch or a 
granulose-like substance in some Bacteria is undoubted , 
it yields a deep blue colour with iodine solutions, is 
diffused in bands or patches, and arises in cases where 

1 In addition to the foregoing, compare Nageli, Untersuchungm ul&r 
niedere Pihe, 1882 , Buchner, ibid , and in FircA Arch , xci , 1883 , 
Nageli, Theone dsr Gahrung, 1879 , Chaveau m Compies Bandas, 
1879-1884, Davaine, ihd , 1863-64 and 1873; B Bay Lankester, 
Qwrt Jem of Mwros Sc , 1873 and 1876 (also valuable papers 
m Q. J M S from 1870 to 1884) , Pasteur, numerous papeis in 
Qmpfes iJeweZMS— especially 1862 and 1877— and m Ann de Ohm. 
et Phys , 1858, 1862, &c , Koch m Cohv!s JBedr , u Eft 2, 1876 ; 
Earth, Bot Zeitung, 1883 , Sohutzenherger, Fermentation, 1876, 
Metschnikoff, Virch Aich , 1884 , Nature, vanous papers fiom 1871 
to 1878 


in fluids. Cilia have now been described in some of the 
smallest Bacteria by several good observers (Dalhnger and 
Drysdale,^ Cohn, Koch, Zopf), though, on account of their 
extreme fineness, and the difficulty of fixing them, much 
discussion has 

taken place as i I V rs / F 
to their nature, ^0 X ( Y 

functions, origin, ^ 7 Is 

numbers, and A | \ T f 

even existence, X T 1 

that they occur A ' 

IS proved by the ol 1 

photographs, but 'o“| /Y | \ 

whether they are j i K 

not sometimes 

mere filaments yf f \ ^ 

drawn out from ^ | / ^ « r ii 

the cell-walls is ^'^1 1 X V 

very doubtful f ra n ^ | ^ 

(figs 2 and 12) °f| f ltd ^ | 

While some Sehi- M (j |«i /. 


zomycetes appear iwi UJ/ Ui 
to have no active ^ 

stage, and many 1*13 

aie only motile /py a 13 

under certain ^ g ^ 

conditions when \ \ ^ 

swarming, others Bis 2— Tyjea of motile and ciliated forms of Schizo- 
fti-P dp^spribpd flc! mycetes (After Zopf) 1, H/womcus with one 
are aescriueu ab 2, the same dividing, 3, group of swamung 

possessing two or macrceoen ol Seggiatca roseo-persicma (Bactenum 
^ r,°j t-uliescms of Lankester), 4, haotenum-like motile 
even tliree ais- formof the same, 7,8, 9, and lO, other forms of the 
tiTip+apt-ivpfnrrri<? same (8 is dividing), S, haciUus-hke motile form, 
mctacmveiorms (Brefeid)-each 

When vigorously terminal rodlet has one cilwm; 11, ^utliamform 

° „ T 1, with one ollium at each end, 12, stouter spuiilum- 

growing and. dl- two Cilm at each end; 13, “opMo- 

Vldme' the Schi- mcnas'’ form (Waiuimg) The giannles m 3, 4, 7, 8, 

. 8, is, and 13 are particles of snlphur 

zomycetes as a 

rule present certain definite forms, which are at any rate 
so constant under constant conditions that they cau be 
figured and described with such accuracy and certainty 
that good observers have regarded them as fixed species, 
or at least as “form-species ” or “form-genera.” We now 
know, however, that many Schizomycetes pass through 
several such phases, and we may therefore regard them in 
these cases as “vegetative forms,” which pass into one 
another too gradually to admit of their being employed as 
sharply distinctive of genera 
As the chief of these forms may be mentioned the 


following (see fig. I) — 

® Ballinger aud Biysdale, Monthly Micros, Joi 

XXI. ■ 
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‘=-plicncd or 0011=! v.l'idi, aeeordirg to tlieir 

idatne (not veiy ^\cll defined) azts aie spoken oi as Micio 
C'ilCi, JIaciOtucci, and jieilnps Mojint, forms 
ih or iwHifs slightly oi moie consideiaLlv elongated cells 
1x111011 aic cylindiical, biscuit shaped, oi soraowhat fuafoini 
The ejlmdneal forms aie shoit, a c , only thiee oi foni 
tiiue^ as long a» broad (BaJciiUtti), or longer {Bacillus ) , the 
hiseuit-shapcd ones are Bacfc, la in the early stages of divi 
Sion Chjst iclia, Jxc , aie spindle-shaped 
ihiNiaih (L^jifothu fo, ,ji3) really con=i!,t of elongated cylindri- 
cal cells nhieh remain united end to end after division, and 
they may hmak up later into elements each as those 
dtseribed aboxe Such lilaments are not always of the 
diameter tluoughoiit, and their segmentation vanes 
LuiisidLiahly They may lie free, or attached at one (the 
‘ baoal”) end A distinction is made between situpU iila- 
iiieuts {eg , Leptotki ix) and such as exhibit a false hianch- 
lag {c (j , Cladotliiih) 

imc'l and spual forms Any of the elongated foims desciibed 
abox 0 may be enryed, or sinuons, or twisted into a eoiksciew- 
like spiial instead of stiaight If the sinuosity is slight we 
have the Vibrio form, if pronounced, and the spiral wind- 
ing well marked, the forms are known as S2)ii2lhm, 
SpirocbMc, &,c These and similai terms haye been applied 
pal tly to individual cells, but more often to filaments con- 
sisting of several cells , and much confusion has arisen from 
the difficulty of defining the tcims themselves Taiious 
obseivera have, moieover, desciibed paiticular cases where 
the cells 01 cell-filaments evhibit irregularities of foim , 
such “inxolution forms,” ‘ torala forms,” &c , appeal to be 
fiiiily constant m some cases 

II addition to the above, howevei, ceitain Schizomycetes present 
legates in the form of plates, or solid oi hollow and iriegiilai 




' Giovik aurl Divtsioii — Whatever the shape and size Eeproduc- 
of the iiiduidual cell, ceMlameut, or cell-colony, thetioQ 
immediate visible le- 
suits of active nutrition » 
are elongation of the ^ 
cell and its division 

1 into twTO equal halves, i |m, ^ 

I across the long axis, 1 ?^ 

by the formation of a 
septum, whieh either f/Wll' 

splits at once or re- J/l' 

mams intact for a JLm\ 


4 i 

Fic, 3— Types of Zoogtei (After Zopf) A, mixed zoogloea found as a 
pellicle on tlie surface of vegetable infusions, <fec , it consists of vanons forms, 
and contains cocci («) and i ocllets, m senes (5 and c), (fee (x 540) B, egg-shaped 
mass of zooglcea of Beggiatoa roieo persicina {Bacterium rnbescens of 
Lankestei) , the gelatinous swollen walls of the laige crowded cocci are fused 
into a common gelatinous envelope C, reticulate zoogloea of the same 
(x 210) D, E, n, colonies of Myccnostoc enveloped m difduent matiix 
(x 540) F, blanched fraticose zoogloea of Oladothns; (slighfly magnified) 
G, zooglcea of Bacterium mensmopedioides, Zopf, contaiumg coeci arianged 
m tahlets 

branched colonies This may he due to the successive divisions 
oceuriing m two or three planes instead of only across the long axis 
{Sarctna), oi to displacements of the cells after division (as in the 
zooglcea couchtions, Ic , see fig 3 ) 


Tig 4 —A, branch of a zoogloea of Oladothnx dichotoma {cf fig 3, F), x 540 
(After Zopf ) It contains short and longer ’bacillar forms {a and 5), Upiothrix 
forms (c), some of which cUe curved like Wbiio {d) and Spirillum B, the 
same, but the lodlcts bieaking up into cocci ( Aftei Zopf ) 

shorter or longer time This process i& then lepeated, 
and so on In the first case the separated cells assume 
the characteis of the 

parent-cell whose “ .e yv 

division ga^e use /? ;/ 

to them , in the // \3 m [/’ A B 

second case they A 

form filaments, or, O 

if the further elou- / 

gation and divisions 0 (1 V 

of the cells proceed i / 

in different direc- 4 ^ U \ ^ i ^ 

tions, plates or sphe- \ ) J f \ 

roidal or other- 9 ■ I ^ \ V. 

shaped colonies It ^ -D ^ I © r 

nob unfrequently I 

happens, however, 9 b 

that groups of cells o o \ 

break away from 0 Qj | l0\ \ 

then former con- ^ 0 r \ A ] 

nexaon as longer or ^ ^ 

shorter rtra.ght or ^ of j 

curved filaments, oreja ^ U 

as solid masses In l ^ ^ G 

some filamentous „ 

, „ Fig 6 — ^Types of Spora-fomation in Schizomycetes 

forms this “irag- (After Zopf) A, vanous stages m the develop- 
■monfai-i/Tn ” intrt of '•1^® endogenous spores in a Clostridium 

menuauon inio (5ar<;2i/ai)_the small letteis indicate the cider B, 
multicellular pieces endogenous spoies of the hay bacillus 0, a chain 
f 1 1 1.1 eocci of Leuconostoc mesenUrmdes, with two 

OI equal lengcn or “lestmg spoies," le, arthiospoies (Aftei Van 
nearlv so is a nor- ) n, a moUle loaiet witli one mlmm. and 

, ^ , with a spoie formed inside E, spoie-fomation in 

mal phenomenon, Fiino-Uka (c) and Spir-ilte-like (u, 6, d) Schizo- 
Pflch TXflThnl filn "Wcetes F, long lod-lilce form containing a spore 
eacn partial ma- ^le the so called of 

ment repeating the Oeimanauthois) G,Fi5no form with spoie (After 

,1, Piazmowski) II, Clostridium— om eeU contains 

growtn, ul vision, two spoies (Piazmowski) I, /Syiinfiam containing 

and fragmentation (“)> iiheiated at i by the 

in / /• -IK? breaking up of the parent cells K, germination of 
as before (cy tigs 15 the spoie of the hay bacillus (B subtihs ), — the axis 
onrl 1f;\ WinolTtr of giowth Of the germinal lodlet is at right angles 
anu ID). Jinauy, to the long axis of the spoie L, germmation of 
snch filaments may ^P®re of Clostndmm butyncum—me axis of growth 
break up into their 

individual cells, forming “bacilh,'' “bacteria,” or “cocci” as 
the case may he By these means hundreds of thousands of 
cells may be produced in a few hours, ^ and, according to the 

^ Brefeld has observed that a bacterium may divide once every half 
hour, and its progeny lepeat the process in the same time One 
bacterium might thus produce in twenty-four hours a number of 
segments amounting to many millions of millions 
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ppecies and the conditions (the niLdiam, tempciataie, etc ), 
cnoimous collectioub of isolated cell-^ may cloud the fluid in 
■\ihich they are cultivated, or form depo&its beloiv or fllins 
on its surface , , a p 

valuable charac- I ® “ *!• 

tersai e sometimes „ **• .•'’i,, . 

obtained from s 'c. „ t .-iV * 

these appearances - „ ° 

When these dense ^ .^■*** , y/ % V_ , : .-f 

“ swarms ” of ve- ki J.-'.- 

getative cells be- ^ 

come fixed in a Pj^ o — Cnaractenshc groups of Jfiuococei (Xfte: 

matrix of their pru,iimo’<tn n, J/ « 

own swollen con- 

tlguous cell-walls, ’“SWj magmfled ) 
they pass over into a sort of resting state as a so-called 
zooglcea (fig 3) 

One of the most remarkable jjhenomena in the life- 
history of the Schizomycetes is the formation of this 
zoogloea stage, which corresponds to the “ palmella ” con- 
dition of the lower 

Algse This occurs -- ->'v- 

as a membrane on M 

the surface of the 'O 

medium, or as irre- 
gular clumps or ; 
branched masses J. 

(sometimes several 
inches across) sub- . 
merged in it, and '"•"^0,-- 
consists of more or ^ '* 
less gelatinous ma- 
trix enclosing in- 
numerable “cocci," 

“ bacteria,” or other 

elements of the Fio T — Ascoeoccus biU> ollm (After Cohn ) 
Rchirnmvpptp pnn- irregular colonies of zooglcea c.ntaimng 

ocuizomycece con- mnumeiaWe micrococci (x 65 ) 
cerned Formerly 

regarded as a distinct genus — the natuial fate of all the 
various forms — the zoogloea is now known to be a sort 
of resting condition of the Schizomycetes, the various 
elements being glued together, as it were, by then 
enormously swollen and diffluent cell-walls becoming con- 




Fig 8 — Baclentm eopfii (After Eurth ) A, cods of the filamentous Qepto- 
thrtx) stage sWI actiyelp growing B, the same coils ohseryed a few hours 
later , the filaments have Become cut up into segments By septa, the segments 
separating as rodlets (bactena) C, the same coils a few horns later still , the 
rocUets Broken up into yet shorter segments or coca (x 740 ) 


tlguous The zoogloea is formed by active division of 
single or of several mother-cells, and the progeny appear 
to go on secretmg the cell-wall substance, which, then 



ahiOib-!. many times its volume of vatcr, and remains as a 
confeibtent iiiatiix, in which the cells come to rest The 
niatiix — f e , the swollen cell-vans — in some cases consists 
mainly of cellulose, m 
others chiefly of “my- 
copiotein,' the substance Q Q ja 
said to be met with in ^ ^ ^ 

the protoplasm , the ma- ■fs 0 ® 

tux in some cases is ,c; r,z hj 
horny and lesistent, in ^ U 

others more like a thick rs r\ 

solution of gum It is o. ^ 

intelligible from the ; ^ ^ W[ 

mode of formation that i^f)L 
foreign bodies may be- Go U 
come entangled in the ^ ^ 

gelatinous matrix, and 
compound zooglceae maj^ 

ep bv t,hp flnnnmtinri Tig ^—Sacttius tnegateiiiim (After De 

01 SeV’’eial distinct forms, growing ana amamg {lacUli), 6, a pair of 
n pnmTTimi PVPTif in actuely growing and cliudmg, p, 

a common event lU ma- ^ ^BIs condition (but dmded into 

cerating troughs (fia; 3, four segments) after treatment with alco- 
L ° j. liolic iodine solution , c, d, c, /. successiye 

A) bharactenstic torms stages m the deielopment of the spores , r, 
mav be assumed by the ^ rodlet segmented m foul, each segment 
, £ 1 / 3 ! containing one iipe spore , gi, g^, g^, eailj 

young zooglcea of differ- stages in the gemimation of the spores 

pn+ c.nppipc! csnhpripol h, h, 

ent species, spnericai, ana TO,successue stages in the germma- 
OVOld, reticular, filament- f‘on of the spore (a x 250, all the rest 
ous, fiuticose, lamellar, 

, — but these vary considerably as the mass increases or 
comes in contact with others Older zooglcese may precipi- 
tate oxide of iron in the matrix, if that metal exists m small 
quantities in the medium XJnder favourable conditions 
the elements in the zooglcea again become active, and move 
out of the matrix, distribute themselves in the surrounding 
medium, to grow and multiply as before (fig 4) If the 
zoogloea is formed on a solid substratum it may become firm 
and horny, immersion in water softens it as described above. 


A 



Fig 10 — BactUta atiibraets (After Eoch ) A, Bacilh mingled with blood- 
corpuscles from the Blood of a Guinea pig , some of the bacilli dividing B, 
the lodlets after three horns’ culture in a drop of aqueous humoui They 
grow out into long fgifoWnai-hke filaments, which Bei-omo septate latei, and 
spores axe deyeloped m the segments ( x 650 ) 


Spores — Spores or restmg-cells are now known in many Spores 
Schizomycetes (fig. 5) They may be formed in two ways 
In LeucoTiostoc, Bactenum, zopfii^ Crenoth'ix, JSeggiatoa, 
and Gladothnx the spore is simply one of the smallest 
segments (“cocci”) into which the filament at length 
breaks up De Bary terms such forms “ arthrosporous ” 

(cf figs 8, 13, 14, and 16) In others the formation of 
the spore is “endosporous” (De Bary) It begins with 
the appearance of a minute granule in the pretoplasm 
of a vegetative cell , this granule enlarges, and in a few 
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hours has taken to itself all the protoplasm, secreted a 
dense envelope, and is a ripe ovoid spore, smaller than the 
mother-cell, and lymg loosely in it {cf figs. 9, 11, and 12) 
In the case of the simplest and most minute Schizomycetes 
{Miavcoccics, &.g) no definite spores 
have been discovered , any one of the 
vegetative micrococci may commence | 
a new series of cells by growth and I 
division. We may call these forms I 
“ asporous,” at any rate provisionally. \ 

The spore may be formed in short ® 
or long segments, the cell-wall of which 
may undergo change of form to accom- 
modate itself to the contents As a 
rule ouly one spore is formed in a cell, 
and the process usually takes place in 
a baciUar segment In some cases the 
spore-fornung protoplasm gives a blue 
reaction with iodine solutions. The 
spores may he developed in cells which 
are actively swarrmng, the movements 
not being interfered with by the 
process (fig 5, D), The so-called 
‘‘Kopfchenbactenen” of older writers 
are simply bactenoid segments with 
a spore at one end, the mother cell- wall 
having adapted itself to the outline of 
the spore (fig 5, T). The npe spores fig ii —a, sactUus an- 
al Schizomycetes are spherical, ovoid, 
or long-OTOid in shape, and extremely ^ ^ ’ 

minute {e.g., those of Bacilhis stchtilis 
measure 0 0012 mm. long by 0 0006 
mm. broad accordmg to Zopf), highly 
lefractive and colourless (or very dark, 
probably owing to the high index of 
refraction and minute size) The mem- 
brane maybe relatively thick, and even 
exhibit shells or strata 
The germmetoii of the epmes has 
HOW been observed in several forms attached to the germmai 
ivith care The spores are capable of (xeoo) 

germination at once, or they may be kept for months and 
even years, and are very resistent against desiccation, heat 
and cold, &c. In a suitable medium and at a proper tem- 
perature the germinatiou is completed in a few hours. The 
spore swells and elongates, and the contents grow forth to a 
cell hke that which produced it, in some cases clearly break- 
ing through the membrane, the remains of which may be 
C 



(B, fig 10), in vbjeh 
spoies are hemg de- 
\ eloped The specimen 
•was cultivated m hroth, 
and the spores are diaivn 
a httle too small— they 
should be of the same 
diamerer transveisely as 
the segments (x 600 ; 
B, Bacillus subtihs 
(After De Bary) 1, 
fragments of filaments 
ivith iipe spores, 2-5, 
successive stages in the 



Fig —Bacillus sid/hhs (After Stiasburger) A, zoogloea pellicle (x 500) 
B, motile rodlets (X 1000) 0, development of spoies (x 800) 

seen attached to the young germinal rodlet (figs 6, 9, and 1 1), 
in other cases the surrounding membrane of the spore swells 
and dissolves The germinal cell then grows forth into the 
forms typical for the particular Schizomycete concerned ^ 


^ Oolin, Beitriige zur Biologic, passim , Zopf, Die ^altspihs, 3d 
ed , 1885 , De Bary, Mor^ph und Biol der Filze, &c , 1884, and 


Fleomorphism — As already stated, some Schizomycetes Pleo- 
have been shown to present as vegetative forms, or phases morpli- 
in one and the same life-history, “ cocci,” “ bacteria,” 

“ leptothrix-filaments,” and even spiral and curved forms 
known as “ spirillum,” “ vibrio,” &c. On the other hand, 
several Schizomycetes which have been long and dihgently 
investigated by the best observers show no such pleo- 
morphisni. As examples of the latter we may select 
Bacillus Tnegaterium (fig 9) and numerous Mic7ococci 
which produce similar cells geueratiou after generation. 

A remarkable example of a pleomorphic form is Clado- 
thnx dichotoma (fig 16) According to Zopf this species 
passes successively through the stages known as “ coccus,” 
‘'bactenoid,” “bacillar,” and “ leptothrix,” by mere 
elongation and division by transverse septa , the observer 
named declares that these 
simple filaments have formerly 
received genene and specific 
names {Leptoihnx parasitica 



Fig 13 Fig 14 

Fig 13 —Crenothnx luhniana a to e, oooca oi spores,— o, d, and e, dividing 
/to », filamentous stage Tbe filaments vary in shape, diameter, &c , and aie 
fixed below , at « to n is seen the common Inveatmg sheath , m and j, the 
se^ents separating and escaping, in w the segments divide up still fuither 
(X S)0 01 spoies — all stages of di-vlslon are seen 

W — BeppiaOa oZ6a (After Zopf) 1, a gioup of attached filaments (x 540), 
2, a filament breaking up , 3, 4, 5, portions of filaments tieated -with methyl- 
Tiolet SO as to show the septa, which are usually obscuied by the sulpbiii 
grraules in the filaments ; in 6 some of the segments are undeigoing longi- 
tadlnal as well as transveise divisions piiorto foiming cocci (spores), G, cocci 
hecormng Isolated (x 900) * ^ ’ 

and A. ocJiracm, Kutz ) Certain of the threads then 
partially break up, and the portions become slightly dis- 
placed from the linear series , these portions go on growing 
in a direction at an angle with the previous one, but still 
m contact, and thus produce the “ false-branching ” to 
which Gladothrix owes its name Finally the filaments 
break up into segments corresponding with the septa 
which have been formed across them This fragmentation 
IS peculiar in that the filaments separate first into shorter 
filaments, then into rodlets, and finally into “ cocci.” 
Portions of the filaments or branches may become separated 
and travel with a gliding movement, or even become 
more active and swarm by means of cilia Such portions 
may break up into shorter filaments or rods which also 


VorUsungen uber Bacterien, 1885 The enormous and scattered 
uteatnxe on the morphology of Schizomycetes is collected to a great 
e-dient m the "woiks cited 
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swarm Bat, in addition to these straight and more or 
less rigid forms (which, it will he noticed, simulate Ehien- 
berg and Cohn’s “genera ” 2hcrocuccns, Battei uun, Bm ilh/s, 
and Leptothic so closely 
that any of them observed 
alone y ould undoubtedly 
have been formerly placed 
apart in one of those “ gene- /f 
ra ”)j It IS interesting to find M 
that some of the filaments f' 
become spirally twisted and 
simulate Sjnnlluni, Spuo- 
Jisete, and Vibrio^ the dis- 
tinctions depending on the E 
relative length and thick- 
ness of the filament, and the 
closeness or steepness of 
the coils Moreover these 
twisted filaments also break 
up into shorter gliding or 
ciliated portions, which at 
length fall into rodlets and 
“ cocci” as before. 

A branched zoogloea form 

also occurs, and this con-j,^^ i, ^Begg^atm am (After zopf) 
tains cocci, bactenum-llke Cm'vel and spiral forms C, D, separ- 
or baolUar rods, or filaments " 

resembhng Leptothnoo or motile •^ptnUum fom with a cilmm at 
TT , ° 1 i. each end (X 540 ) 

J ihrio according to circum- 
stances In Lankester’s Bacterium ruhescens we have an- 
other species which is variable in a high degree Many 
other Schizomycetes have now been shown to be more 
or less pleomorphic, 
and the researches of 
Lankester, Mageli, 

Zopf, Miller, Kurth, 

De Bary, and others 
have laid the foun- 
dation for a know- 
ledge of the cir- 
cumstances which 
induce the changes 
in form referred to , 
it is at least certain 
that alterations m 
the nutritive me- 
dium, in the quan- 
tity of oxygen at 
the disposal of the 
organism, and ui 
the temperature, 

<bc , play their part 
in the matter. 

It by no means 
follows, however, 
that because some 
species are pleomor- 
phic all must be so, 
and still less that no 
species of Schizo- 
5s — or only , 



those who deny the ^ soiled branch 

existence of species O, portion of bianch resembling Spxrtllum at one 

end and FiJirio at the other. D, coiled blanches, — 

among tne Dcnizo- segmented , 6, c, segmented into rodlets and 

mycetes on the evi- cocw B, kpirocfiaste-hkeportionsbrealungiipiiito 

deuce to hand must, 

to he logically consistent, deny the existence of species 
altogether. But even if that be allowed, some name of 
similar intention must be employed to denote any group 


of oigamsms vhich within our experience exhibit periodi- 
cal lepetitions of a process of development, i e , all the 
individuals of successive generations go through the same 
phases periodically. It matters not that variations — ill- 
defined deviations from an average or “ type ” — occur on 
the part of individuals or geneiations, the periodically 
repeated life-history or development marks what we term 
a species 

The difficulties presented by such minute and smiple 
oiganisms as the Schizomyeetes are due partly to the few 
“characters” which they possess, and partly to the 
dangers of error in manipulating them , it is anything but 
an easy matter either to trace the whole development of a 
single form or to recognize with certainty any one stage 
in the development unless the others are knowm This 
being the case, and having regard to the minuteness and 
ubiquity of these organisms, we should be very careful in 
accepting evidence as to the continuity or otherwise of any 
two forms which falls short of direct and uninterrupted 
observation The outcome of all these considerations is 
that, while recognizing that the “genera” and “species” 
as defined by Cohn must be recast, we are not warranted 
in uniting any forms the continuity of which has not been 
directly observed , or, at any rate, the strictest rules should 
be followed in accepting tie evidence adduced to render the 
muon of any forms probable ^ 

CiASSiFiOATiov — ^The limits of this article prevent our ex- ClassiT. 
aminmg m detail the system of classification proposed by Cohn, cation, 
or the modifications of it followed by other authorities 2opf, 
in the third edition of liis work (1885), proposes a scheme based on 
the modern views as to the pleomoijihism we must refer to the 
original foi the details, simply remarking that, apait from the ex- 
tieine view's accepted by the author, Ins system is impracticahle to 
a degree and recognized by him as provisional only Indeed any 
such classification must he provisional, for we are at the threshold 
only of a knowledge of the Schizomyeetes 

The best stai ting-point for a modem classification of these 
oiganisms is that suggested by De Baiy — the two modes of forma- 
tion of the spoies,— and as a provisional scheme, and simply to 
facilitate comparison of the groups, we might perhaps employ 
De Bary’s two groups, and a thud one to include those simple 
foi ms which show no trace of spore-formation Many gaps exist, 
and many changes will probably have to be made Jleanwhile it 
might be advisable to classify the Schizomyeetes provisionally as 
follows — 

Group A Asporese 

There are no spores distinct from the vegetative cells 

I CoccACEA! (figs 6 and 7) 

Geneia 1, ihcrococeus (and Streptococcus ) , 2, Sareina (and 
Zopt’s Mensviopedia ) , 8, Ascoeoccus 

Group B Aithrosporese (De Bary) 

The vegetative cells differ m shape, size, growth, or other 
characters from the spoies the latter are produced by segmenta- 
tion 

II Artiikobaoteriaces 

Geneia 4, Bacterium (fig 8) , 6, Leuconostoc, 6, 
Spiroclimte (*) 

III Leptotricer® 

Genera 7, Grenothrw{hg 13), 8, Beggiatoa (figs 14 and 
15) ; 9, ‘Phragmidot'h'nx (?) , 10, Lepiothrix 

lY Oladotriche® 

Genus 11, Cladothnx (fig 16) 

Group C Endoaporese (De Bary) 

Genera 12 (figs 9-12), Bacillus (and Olostndium); 13, 

Vibrio (?) , 14, Spirillum (at least m part) ® 


1 Ray Lankester, Quart Jour Micr Sc , 1873 and 1876 , Nageli 
and Buchnei, Niedere Pilze, 1882, Billroth, Untersuchungen id}er die 
Yegdabwnsformem der Coccdbactena septica, Berlin, 1874 , Klebs, 
numerous papers in Archiv f exp Pathol und Pharmacol , Kurth, 
Bot Zeitunff, 1883 , Prazmowski, Biol Ccntralblait, 1884 , Zopf, Zur 
Morph der Spcdtpjkmsen, Leipsic, 1882 , Cienkowski, Zur Morpho- 
logie d. Bactenen, 1876 

^ For the definitions of the genera (and species) the reader is re- 
ferred to the special works, especially those of Zopf and De Bary , 
jdso Winter-Eabenhorst, Kryptogamen Flora — Pihe, i , 1881 ; and 
Grove, Synopm of -Qie Bactma and Yeast-Fungi, 1884 
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Nutn- 

tion. 


PHTblOLOr.T —As 111 the case of other plant®, tve are here 
concerned nitli the functions of the Schizoinjcctcs and then 
relations to the enTiiorimcnt, foi coiucniLiice, the suIiJli t may l^e 
tieated under vanous hcadiii^fs Limitat on at '•paru jiievents om 
doing moie than touch hghth upon such niattcm as the act’on of 
the Scliuonijcetes as ferments and tluii leL'tions to dis'ase, 
though both subiLCts bedung ^tiictlv to the phjsiology of then 
nutrition and actions on the LUitionmcnt 
Xutntioii —Having no chlorophyll, the Sthironiycetcs of coniao 
depend on otlier orginisiiis toi then caiLonaccous food, and arc 
eithei saproph}tPS— i c , liie on the letuains of dead organisms — 
or parasites— 1 e , obtain then food direct fiom hung organisms 
Pasteur, Nuigili, and otlicrs have shona that these oiganisnis can 
dcriic then ceibon nom very nninuons and nulely difieicnt 
organic substaiiies, C‘J , sugars of all hinds, niannitc, ghceiine, 
tartaric and other logt table acids, , and even from ethjl- 
alcohol, benzoic, salic}]ie, and eaibolie acids to some extent 
Carbonic, foimic, and oxalic aeids, ejanogen, urea, and ovamide 
are, honever, useless foi this purpose The nitrogen and cailon 
togethei may be obtained from leucin, asparagm, metbykniine, 
&c , or the nitrogen alone from the-c or niea, and compounds of 
ammonia nith vegetao’e acids or pliusphoius The best niitntiie 
substances are proteids (peptones) and sugars (glucoses), others 
must bo passed over here The natiiie of the paiticulai Schizo- 
nijcete has to be studied as iiell as tiie solution, and external 
agents aTeet the matter also Certam mineials aie of course 
necessary, -sulphur, phosphoiusj potassium (or lubidmm or 
ctesmm}, and calcium (or magnesium, baiium, or strontium) being 
indispensable. As one of many suitable nutritive solutions lie 
may select the following — 


Di-potassium phospliate 
Magnesium sulphate 
Calcium chloiide 
Peptone 

"Water . . 


0 20 gramm. 
0 04 „ 

0 02 „ 

1 00 „ 

100 00 „ 


Pot other solutions, particulars as to changes of concentration, tc , 
and the peculiarities of different Schizomyeetes m this connexion, 
special works must be consulted 

The chief sources of error m eultuies of these very minute forms 
are the introduction of spores, &c , fiom without into the vessels, 
and on the instruments, &c , and the difficulty of continuously 
observing a developing individual with the necessary high powers 
2Camerons erroia have arisen fioni inferences being emplojed to fill 
up gaps m life-histones which have only been partly obseived 
The first object ot the cultivator, then, is to guarantee the purity 
of his materials, instruments, &c , and then to keep one form (or 
even a single specimen) under observation foi a sufficiently long 
period and under suitable conditions The practical difficulties 
are enormous, of course, and are very raxely entirely overcome for 

S iiods at all long Here again we must refer to the special woiks 
r details as to the beautiful and refined methods now' devised or 
employed by De Bary, Cohn, Koch, Biefeld, Lister, Hagch, and 
others, calling special attention to the gelatine method devised by 
Yittadini and Brefeld and so successfully used and improved by 
Koch Thoioughly conducted cultivations should decide in what 
medium the Schizomycete flourishes best, and how it behaves m 
others,— what vegetative forms it pieseuts normally, and how 
changes in the environment afiect these They slionld also decide 
the characters of the aggregates oi colonies , at what tempaatuies 
germination, gioivth, division, spore-foimation, kc , take place oi 
cease, and so on , the neee&sity or otheiwise of fiee oxygen , the 
effects of the organism on its substratum or medium— tv hethei it 
cause fermentation, or pntiefaction, oi exciete soluble feiments, 
and so on Moreover, the products of these actions should be 
examined in detail. Wliere the particular Schizomycete is a 
parasite (wholly or partially) the methods of culture are even more 
refined Here the fluids or tissues of the host must be regarded as 
a soil lu which (by means of “infection,” “inoculation,” &c ) the 
observer sows the spores or vegetative cells of the paiasitic 
organism It is impossible to go more into details m the limits of 
this article, however, and we must dismiss the subject with the 
remark that, having regard to the complexity of the medium (c g , 
hlood) and the oiganization of the host, the difficulties of manipula- 
tion become greater than ever. 

Phy.sical Temperature —As with other plants, so with the Schizomyeetes, 
condi- their vanous functions, e g , germination, growth, division, forma- 
tions tion of spores, &c , can only he earned on at certam temperatures 
the hest average temperature is about 35° 0 , but the optimum may 
difter foi each species and for each function The same is generally 
true for the minimum and maximum temperatuies, which have to 
be determined separately also Remarkable phenomena are con- 
nected with the death-points of certain JBmlh, &c The spores 
of some of these forms have been frozen for days or weeks without 
injury, and some are said to have resisted temperatures as low as 
- 100° 0. , or even lower it appears to be all but impossible to kill 
such spores by cold. High temperatures are more fatal, but the 


spores of Eacdh have geiminated after the fluid containing them 
T>as boiltd foi an lioui, and even a tempeiature of 110° (J and 
liighti ha^ been withstood The vegetative states aie less le- 
sistent , neveithclcss the hacilli of aiithiax weie not killed hy 
lieatiiig the fluid to 75-80° for an hour oi moie Spealang 
geneiaily, iipe spores are most rcsistent and geimmatiug ones 
kist so , drv cells or spores lesist extieme tempeiatures hettei 
than noimally <-atuiated ones Of course lime is an impoitant 
factor , and othci conditions also affect the mattei, e g , slightly 
acid media aie moie fatal thau neutral oi feebly alkaline one-, 
densei less so than thin ones (cmtci is pa/ thus), and so on 

To illustiate the iinpoitanee of these facts we may note T\n- 
dall’s method of “discontinuous heating” by boiling the solu- 
tions containing tlie spores for 5-10 minutes daily all the life was 
destroTcd in tw o or thiee days, though an exposure of an hour or 
moie to a teinperatuie of 100° C did not kill tlie spoies if not 
lepeated The explanation is that the spoies winch resist the 
fiibt 01 second shoit boiling have time to begin geiminating in 
the intenal, and they then succumb at once when the liquid is 
again boikd ’• 

Light, Eled/Kitij, Giavitatw/i, kc —The relations between these 
and the fimctions of Schizomyeetes have been paitly investigated, 
but the lesults must be passed over heie A few of the higher 
geiieu show polarity — oi at any rate diffeience between base and 
apex ^ 

E§ats of Chemical Agents —Oxygen —Pasteur showed that, while Chem-, 
some Schizomyeetes lequiie fiee oxygen like other plants, theie istij 
aie some which need none, oi at most veiy little— the extreme case 
IS peiliajjs still doubtful , but “ anaerobiotic ” foims like .SneiZfws 
intyiicus stand in shaip contrast to such exquisitely “ aerobic tic” 
ones asEacteaurn aceti, Bacillus suUihs, kc A few aie known to 
flourish best— or at any late they are more active— when supplied 
with oxj'gen in propoition less than that in the atmospheie 
Engelniann showed that, while some species congregated close to a 
bubble of an, others collected at a certam distance fiom it, and 
came neaiei when the bubble coutamed less oxygen The same is 
true foi the same species when brought near an Alga which is 
evolving oxygen — the aeiobiotic forms collect wheie the oxygen is 
being evolveS. (in the yellow-ied, kc , of the spectium) Some 
Schizomyeetes are poweiful deoxidizing and leducing agents it 
has already been stated that Be^giatoa deposits piiie sulphui in its 
filaments Eactcr'iurn aceti and otheis, on the contiary, tiansfer 
oxygen m laige quantities to the medium in which they live, and 
the carbon m that may be entiiely consumed Fermentation once 
started may go on without fiee oxygen oi not (accoiding to the 
paiticulai Schizomjccte, &c ), but it is necessary at the commence- 
ment Oxygen is of coiuse necessary foi the respiration of the 
glowing Schizomycete ^ 

Abater is absolutely necessaiy foi the life and giowth of the 
Schizomyeetes, but the spoies (and to a less extent the vegetative 
cells) of some can lesist desiccation for long periods , others {e g , 
Eadenum sqifii) soon die Those of Bacillus suUilis have been 
kept aii-diy ioi jears, and those of B anthiacis were not lulled 
aftei several weeks in absolute alcohol A year in water failed 
to kill the spoies of B, suUilis Zoogloea and vegetative cells 
of some resist diymg for some time— how long is uncertain 
In the dry state spores and cells aie disseminated by cmrents 
of an how far spores may be buiied and still letain life (earned 
down by lain, kc ) is uncertain The importance of these facts, 
howevei, is obvious * 

Acids, Poisons, kc — The reader must be referred to tbe liteiatuie 
for details as to the quantities of acids and other products of their 
own decomposition winch can be enduied by given Schizomyeetes 
(see especially the liteiatuie on fermentation and cultivation, and 
also lespecting the action of poisons, antiseptics, kc ) ® 

Attraction towards Pioteid Food-Siiistances —Bacteria have long Attrao- 
been known to swarm aiound pieces of oigamc food-materials, but tion to 
although Ehienbeig and Cohn noticed the fact it wms not investi- food- 
gated 111 detail until quite recently Pfoffer finds that Bacteria matenals. 
and Spmlla are attracted in a definite inannei towards minute 
tubes containing extract of meat or solution of aspaiagin, just as 
he finds antheiozoids and zoospores of vanous kinds attracted by 
definite substances into tubes designed to imitate aichegonia For 
Pfeffer’s proofs that the substances mentioned exeit a specific 


1 See Colm, Seitr ««r £io2 d Pfl , i Hit 2, 1872, li Hft 2, 1876 , 
Eidam, jBeilr mi Biol , i Hft 3, 1875, Biefeirt, Writers uber Schimmelpilze, 
It , Tjmdall, Bloating Matter of the An, 1881, Ilolieits, Phit Trans, 1874, 
Pastern, Am de Chmie, 1802 

* See Engelmann, Wnters aus d Physiol Lab zu Vti edit, 1882 , Cohn and 
Mendelssolin in Bedr mi Biol d Pfi , lu Hft 1, 1879 , Pfeffei, Pflanzen- 
phgswlogie, u p 156, 1881 

» SeePasteni, Comptes Benius, 1861-62, Nageli, Theone der Qahnng , 1879 , 
Schutzenbeiger, Fermentation, 1876, Engelmann, Bot Zeitung, 1881 and 
1882, Pfeffai, Pflanmphystologie, 1881 

* See Pasleui, Comptes Bendus, 1883 , Kuith, “Bacteimm zopfii,” in Bot 
Zeitmg, 1888, Biefeld, Schmmelpilze, it , see also the liteiature on distuhu- 
tion and occunence of Schizomyeetes 

s See Woodheadand Hare, Pathological Mycology, j , 1885 Further hteiatura 
IS thue quoted. 
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attraction uii fhe organism the uadti lercireil to Ins tmtioe, 
“ LoeomotoiihChe Eiclitrni''Lt.v(_tuia!-n duich cl cpU'Llie Eti/t, 
111 UidiiS Ch's List Zii T.iLt'i'tt.d, i Hft S, lSi 4 

Fti iiifdMiOii a, id ridiiTiiifiud — The gio-nth and de\ dopment 
of a Scluzonij ccte m any uigauic ncdium le&nlt':. in a LieaLing 
down of the eoniph^ fooil-riatcii ils into simpler bodies, •Rhidi 
may then become osnlizrd and btill fuither decomposed Such 
piocesses are known as ftmieiitation in the v.ider sent" The 
]uiticulai kind of fernieiitatiou depends on the medium and on 
the species of Schizomjccte, and may he affeeted by othei ciicum- 
btances , as the piocess goes on volatile substances may e'tape and 
others remain behind ^Vlieio proteid substances are being decom- 
posed by Scbizomycetes and eiil-sinelling gases escape, the ler- 
mentation is spoken of as piitiefaction , in certain cases, wheie 
intense oxidation follow a and still farther consumes the products ot 
decomposition, the process h^s been termed eremoca'isis In a few 
instances a process of reduction sets in, as when sulphur salts are 
decomposed by Beggiatoa The theory of Flrmexiaiion (q v ) 
cannot be treated in detail here, but it is impoitant to note that 
side by side with the actions referred to another kind of action 
may go on Many Schizomj cetes excrete what are called “ soluble 
ferments,” which are capable of changing proteids into peptones, 
sugar into glucose, and so on These pirocesbes of iniersion, xc , 
result simply in an. alteration ot the pioteid, &;c , from the non- 
ditfusihle and non-ab-umlable condition to the diffusible and 
assimilable one, and aie .u no way destructive as aie the fermenta- 
tions described above. JS’evcrtheless it is the custom to speak of 
both as cases of fementatioa , the one senes of changes tenders 
the medium less and less capaule of supporting life at every stage, 
the other senes does not do so, yet the same name is fiequently 
given to both kinds of action It is a curious fact that the same 
Schizomycete may produce a diffeient fermentation m each of two 
different media The various fermentations are distinguished and 
valued according to the products which result, these bye-piroducts 
are usually injurious to the ferment oigamsm as they accumulate, 
and often complicate the investigafaon 

Of important fei mentations due to Sehizomycetes may be men- 
tioned those concerned in the making of vinegar and cheese, m the 
preparation of flax, hemp, &c , in the souring and diseases of beer, 
wines, kc , the destruction of sugars, pieserved food, i:c Othei s 
are of importance in the sod, and in the destruction of organic 
matter m ponds, nvers, drams, &c In fact, much of the lauon 
d'etre of sanitary science may be referred here , and it may turn 
out to be still moie true than we now know that Sehizomycetes are 
important m agiiculture 

In pathology the changes due to these organisms are at length 
being duly leeognizeJ Apart fioni the comparatively harmless 
actions of those forms normally existing m the alimentary canal — 
Leptothm axUs m the decay of teeth, &c — it is now certain that 
some invasions aie dangerous The injTirious effects of some 
Sehizomycetes when introduced into open wounds, Ac , against 
which the biilliant labours of Lister have been so successfully 
directed, are acknowledged everywhere , but it is important to 
recognize that on the whole the diseases due to organisms m the 
blood depend fundamentally upon changes of the same category as 
those referred to Of course the fluids of a living body piesent 
complicated conditions, and the action of a pathogenous Scliizo- 
niycete cannot be treated and studied simply as a tjpieal fermenta- 
tion, but, although the conditions presented aie involved and 
special, it cannot be doubted that common principles heat the base 
of all the phenomena, and that the fluids of the diseased oiganism 
must be treated, so to speak, as fermentable media 

Numerous other fermentations of scientific interest are due to 
Sehizomycetes e g , those in which colours aie formed, ceitain 
cases of phosphorescence, the ammomaeal fermentation of mine, 
&c ^ 

SOHIZOMTOETES AND DISEASE — The presence of Sehizomycetes 
m the blood, tissues, or organs of animals and man suffenng from 
certain specific diseases is admitted, and has naturally suggested 
the question— Are they accompaniments only or have they any 
causal relations to the diseased conditions? Their constancy in 
given cases excluded the former view Next arose the discussion 
as to how the causal connexion comes about and in what it consists, 
a discussion which is still going on as to the details. The chief 
points now established may be expressed generally somewhat as 
follows 

In a given specific disease, due to the action of a defimte 
Schizomycete, the latter may be conceived to be injurious in 


1 ■Watson Cteyne, Antuepiie Surgery, 1883 ; Duclanx, Chirme Biologique, 1883 , 
Fitz, “Heber Schizomyceten-Galirun gen,” various papers miSer d deutsth them 
Gesdlschaft, 1876-1884, Listei, Pham. Jour, 1877, Nageli, TJuone der 
Qahrung, 1879, Wortmann, Steitschr f physiol Cherme, vi , Schutzenberger, 
Permejitation, 1876 , Moscalus, “Ueberdie Gahnmg des Harnstoffs,” xapftugtr's 
Archiu, xii ; Pasteur, Am. de Ghim et Phvs , 1858, and various papers in 
Comptes Pendus, also Siudes sur la Bihre, 1876, and Jlttudes sur le Via, 1866, 
ScWosslng and Muntz, Comptes Rendus, Ixxxiv , Ixxsix , Pasteur his Life and 
Labours, London, 1885 , Schroeter m Cohn’s Beitr zur Biol , Hft 2, 1872, Van 
Tiegliem, “Bacillus Amylobacter,” in Comptes Rendus, 1879 


scitial way- If it loba tin* bluod or tismcs of ovygin or of ri.ny 
othci v.duable coubtitnent, or if its activity le^ulti in the excr< - 
tion of ]lalsollou•^ subAantes or m tluii fonnatiou as piudiicts oi 
degradation ot the matiix, or if it simply acts moit oi kss as a 
ii'tdiannal ob-tniction oi iiiitant, — in any of thc'^L ea-es bo’in in ij 
rca lit to the dplicab ly adjusted organism ot the host It being 
known that Schizomjceus act thus in imtiient pabula outside the 
bolv, then rapid growth and multiplication inside ran ut com-c 
Old} bt exidaincJ as due to their success m the jtabula thcie met 
with, and aie indications that they jiroduce changes time which 
must lesult in abnormality so far as the host is concerned Th’, 
does not end the niattei, howev cr > The living tissues of a healthy 
animal exert actions which aie antagonistic to those ol the paiasitie 
invadei , anditis now geneially admitted that the meie udnnsaion oi 
a Schizom-veete into an animal does not necessarily cause disease 
Were it otherwise it is difficult to see how the higher oiganisms 
could escape at all Sehizomycetes abound all over, about aiul 
around us , many, of course, aie unable to live m the fluids ot 
the body, but many are able to do so Something must thei efoie be 
placed to the action ot the tissues of the host, which when liealthv 
can “lesist” the attempts of a Schizomycete to settle, glow, and 
multiply with fatal eftect Much can undoubtedly be explained 
by this struggle for existence between the cells ot the paiaMte and 
those of the healthy tissues invaded But the Ingber oiganisms, 
again, piesent obstacles ot othei kinds to the lodgment ot Scliizo- 
mycctes ciliary actions, active excietions, isolating piocesses of 
tissue-foimation, kc , may be mentioned. Thus not eveiy bcliizo- 
mycete met with in the body can do harm 

But even when a Schizomycete has gained access to the blood- 
vessels, lymph-paxsages, Ac, and has succeeded in establishing 
itself and multiplying, there are other facts to be taken into 
account before we ^smiss the question as to its relations to disease 
The lapidity of its giowth may vary according to many circum- 
stances, — temperature, oxidation, &c , — as well as the still paitially 
obstructive action of the invaded organism , whether the parasite 
excretes a poison, or simply robs the host, oi distiibutes injunoiib 
agents of any kind, it is clear that everything which favours it 
aids m intensifying its action And this may be local oi general 
also accoiding to complex circumstances Of course soies, open 
wounds, &c , may render the access of a given Schizomycete vtiy 
easy, and pave the way for its success m the tissues, Ac , diffeient 
strata of which may he exertmg less and less resistance to its 
attacks The study of this subieet has led to the methods 
of modern surgeiy devised by Lister It may be mentioned 
that Sehizomycetes which pioduce bad effects on injuied oi dead 
tissues of wounds are not necessarily able to live in the healthy 
organism, however deadly the poisonous products of their action 
may be when they succeed in establishing themselves 

All these and many other facts, then, point to the conclusion 
that the mere presence of a Schizomycete in an organ or tissue 
13 not sufficient pioof of its causal lelation to disea'^e, and lead us 
to the following requirements to be satisfied before any such 
relation can be admitted (Koch) — (1) given a specifie disease in 
which, a definite Schizomycete is constantly detected, and with a 
constant disposition with lespect to the tissues, organs, Ac this 
oiganism should be absent fiom animals fiee from the disease , (2) 
the Schizomycete should he cultivated m nutrient media outside 
the body, kept pure for several "generations,” and obtained in 
some quantity by these means , (3) inoculation of a small amount 
of this pure cultivation should reproduce the specific disease m a 
healthy animal, (4) the same foieign elements as before should 
be clearly detected in the tissues of the now diseased subject, and 
in the same relations as before 

The satisfying of all these lequirements is difficult, and the 
necessity of overcoming the difficulties has led to what may almost 
he termed a special branch of medical ait At the same time the 
majority of the principles which are here becoming recognized 
have long been known to biologists and especially to botanists, 
and there aie still numerous indications of a want of botanical 
teaming on the part of waters on these subjects It is impossible 
here to even mention all the methods devised for staining, prepar- 
ing, and examining tissues, &c , and the Schizoni} cetes they contain, 
or foi cultivating these minute organisms under constant conditions 
on sterihzed potatoes, hiead-paste, jelly, hlood-seinm, &c , or in 
animal infusions or fluids, Ac Some of the more important 
points in cultivation have alieady been referred to , the litera- 
ture must be consulted for furthei details ^ (H M "W ) 

2 Only a few authonties can 'be mentioned here, for the literatme on pathogen- 
ous Sehizomycetes and methods is simply enormous , further lefeiences may be 
made to the woiks of Ba'bes, Koch, Diwame, Pasteur, Chauvean, Bollinger, 
Fehleisen, Klem, Gaffky, Miller, Eosenbach, Oertel, Ohermeyer, Burdon- 
Sanderson, Toussaint, 'Walcleyer, "Watson Clieyne, DreschfeM, and many others 
Blugge, “Ferment und Mikropaiasiten," m Zietnssen’s Eandbuch der Hygiene, 
Ifiipsic, 1883, Magnm, Bes Bactenes, Pans, 1878, Klein, Utcro-orgcmsrns and 
Disease, 1884; "Woodhead and Hare, Pathological Mycology, 1886 yaluaWe 
papei 8 are also to he found in the following periodicals ~Bnt Med Jour,, Trans, 
of the Pathol Soc , Virchmds Ai chin, Archiv f eiBji Pathol , Cmtrdlbl f d 
med Wiss , Bull de VAcad de Med , Deutsche med, Woehensehrift, The Lancet, 
Quail Jour ofMicr iSc , and others. 
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SCHLAGISTWEIT-SAKUNLOX'SKI, Heemixs ton 
(1 826-1 8S2), tlie eldest of a band of brotbers, all more or 
less noted as scientific e-^plorers or students of foreign 
countries, sons of an oculist of Municb Hermann "was 
born on the 13tb of May 1826 His firat scientific labours 
were studies in tlie Alps, earned on between 1846 and 
1848 in association -nitb liis brother Adolt (born January 
9, 1829) The publication of the Shuhen uher die 
physilalmhe Geoijiapkie der Alpe,i in 1850 founded the 
scientific reputation of the two bi others, and their reputa- 
tion was increased by their subsequent investigations in 
the same field, in which the third brother Robert (born 
Oct 27, 1837) also took part Soon after the publication 
of the ifeiie, tfntersucJmnqen uher die 2a/iy5 Geog u Geol 
der Alpen (1854, 4to), the three brothers received, on the 
recommendation of jMex. von Humboldt, a commission 
from the East India Company to travel for scientific pur- 
poses in their territory, and more particulaily to make 
observations on terresti lal magnetism Their explorations 
extended over the period 1854-57, during which they 
travelled, sometimes in company, sometimes separately, 
in the Deccan and in the region of the Himalayas, even 
prosecuting their investigations beyond the frontiers of 
the Company’s territory into the region of the Karakorum 
and Kuenlun Mountains Hermann and Robert were the 
first Europeans who crossed the latter mountains, and it 
was in honour of that achievement that the former had 
the title or surname of Sakunlunski bestowed upon him 
(in 1864). The two returned to Europe in the summer of 
1857, hut Adolf, who remained to prosecute his explora- 
tions in Central Asia, was put to death by the emir of 
Kashgar on the 26th of August Between 1860 and 1866 
Hermann and Robert published in four volumes the 
“ Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” 
The extensive colieetions of ethnography and natural history 
made by them were ultimately deposited in the Burg at 
Nuremberg through tlie intervention of the king of Bavaria 
(May 1877) Hermann spent the last years of his life 
chiefiy in hterary and scientific activity, partly at Munich 
partly at the castle of Jagernburg near Eorchheim He 
died at Munich on the 19 Si of January 1882 

His brother Eobert was appointed professor of geography at 
Giessen in 1864, but bis academical labomg were sometimes inter- 
rupted by travels, especially in the IJmted States, which furnished 
him with material for mote or less important works He died at 
Giessen, June 6, 1885 Of two other brothers, one, Edward (boin 
March 23, 1831), killed in battle at Kissingen in 1866, made him- 
self known by an account of the Spanish expedition to Moiocco 
in 1859-60 Emil (born July 7, 1835) is the author of several 
learned w'orks i elating to India and Tibet 

SCHLAISrGEHBAD See Schwalbach 
SOHLEGEL, August Wilhelm voh (1767-1846), 
German poet, translator, and critic, was born on the 8th 
September 1767 at Hanover, where his father, J Adolf 
Schlegel, was a pastor He was educated at the Hanover 
gymnasium and at the university of Gottingen Having 
spent some years as a tutor lu the house of a banker at 
Amsteidam, he went to Jena, wl ore he was made a pro- 
fessor, and received from the duke of Weimar the title of 
“ Rath ” Here he began his translation of Shakespeare, 
which was ultimately completed, under the superintend- 
ence of Tieck, by Tieck’s daughter Dorothea and Count 
Baudissin A revised edition of this rendering, which is 
considered one of the best poetical translations in the 
German language, has been issued by the German Shake- 
speare society. At Jena Schlegel contributed to Schiller’s 
periodicals the JSoren and the MuseTialmmach and with 
his brother Friedrich he conducted the Athmamm, which 
ranked among the most powerful organs of critical opinion 
in (Germany. He also published a volume of poems, and 
carried on a rather bitter controversy with Kotzebue. At 
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this time the two brothers were remaikable for the vigour 
and freshness of their ideas, and commanded respect as 
the leaders of the rising Romantic school In 1802 
Schlegel went to Berlin, where he delivered lectures on 
art and hterature, and in the following year he issued 
Ion, a tragedy in the antique style, which gave rise to a 
suggestive discussion on the piinciples of dramatic poetry 
About the same time appeared his Spanish Theatre, in 
which he presented admirable translations of five of 
Calderon’s plays , and in another volume he gave transla- 
tions of Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian lyrics In 1807 
he attracted much attention in France by an essay m the 
French language, in which he compared Racine with 
Euiipides His lectures on dramatic art and literature, 
which have been translated into most European languages, 
were dehveied at Vienna in 1808 Meanwhile he had 
been travelling in France, Germany, Italy, and other 
countries with Madame de Stael, who owed to him many 
of the ideas which she embodied in her work, De 
VAllemagne In 1813 he acted as the secretary of the 
crown prince of Sweden, through whose influence the 
right of his family to noble rank was revived Scblegel 
was made a professor at tbe university of Bonn in 1818, 
and during the remainder of his life he occupied himself 
chiefly with Oriental studies, although he continued to 
lecture on art and literature, and in 1828 he issued two 
volumes of critical writings In 1823-30 he published 
the Indiscke Bibliotheh , and as separate works appeared 
(1833) the Bhagavad-GUa with a Latin translation, and 
(1829) the Edmdjana Schlegel was twice married — first 
to a daughter of Prof Michaelzs of Gottingen, then to a 
daughter of Prof Paulus of Heidelberg Both wives 
separated from him soon after their marriage He died 
at Bonn on the 12th May 1845 As an original poet 
Schlegel is ummportant, but as a poetical translator he 
has rarely been excelled, and in criticism he exercised a 
strong influence by the emphasis with which he marked 
the distinction between classical and romantic literature 
By Ins study of Sanskrit he helped to prepare the way foi 
the development of the science of language 

lu 1846-47 Sclilegel’s German woika were issued in twelve 
volumes by Bockmg There is also an edition of Ins CEuvres, 
6c) lies en frangaia, and of his Opuscula Latina 

SCHLEGEL, Johanh Elias (1718-1749), a German 
dramatic writer, was born at Meissen on the 28th January 
1718 He was educated at Scbulpfoita and at the uni- 
versity of Leipsic In 1743, having finished his studies, 
lie became private secretaiy to his relative, Von Spener, 
the Saxon ambassador at the Danish court Afterwards 
he was made professor extraordinary at tbe academy of 
Soroe, where he died on the 13tli August 1749 Schlegel 
was a contributor to the Bremischen Beitragt, and for 
some tune, while he was living in Denmark, he edited a 
weekly periodical, Der Fremde He was also known as a 
■writer of clever poetical epistles Incomparably his best 
works, however, are his dramas, which did much to 
prepare the way for the dramatic achievements of Lessing, 
by whom his genius was warmly appreciated. He wrote 
two lively and well-constructed comedies, the Triumph 
der guten Frauen and the Stumme Schonheit, the latter in 
alexandrines, the former in prose Eermann and Kanui 
(in alexandrines) are generally considered his best 
tragedies. 

His works were edited after his death by his hrothei, J H 
Schlegel, who had a considerable reputation as a writer on Danish 
history Another brother, J Adolf Schlegel, an eminent pieacher, 
and author of some volumes of verse, was the father of August 
Wilhelm and Friedrich von Schlegel, 

SCHLEGEL, KIael Wilhelm Feiedeich von (1772— 
1829), known chiefly as an historian of literature, was the 
brother of August Wilhelm von Schlegel He was born 
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at Hanover on the 10th March 1772 Having studied at 
Gottingen and Leipaic, he attracted some attention by a 
book on the Grieclien vad Momer (1797), which was 
praised by Heyne This work was soon followed by his 
Geschichte der Poesie dei Gnechen tiiid Romei At Jena, 
where he lectuied as a pn vat-docent at the univer&ity, he 
contributed to the Athen&um many striking critical articles, 
and a number of lyrical poems which were afterwards 
included in a volume entitled GedicJde Here also he 
wrote Lucindey an unfinished romance, which was held by 
some of the best of his contemporaries to be of a deeplj 
immoral tendency, and Alai cos, a tragedy, in which he 
attempted without much success to combine romantic and 
classical elements In 1802 he went to Paris, where he 
edited Eutopa, lectured on philosophy, and carried on 
Oriental studies, some results of which he embodied in a 
well-known book, Ueher die Spy ache und Weisheit der 
Indier In 1803 he and his wife joined the Ptoman 
Church, and from this time he became more and more 
opposed to the principles of political and rehgious freedom 
He went to Vienna in 1808, and in the following year 
was engaged as imperial court secretary at the head- 
quarters of the archduke Charles At a later period he 
w'as for some time councillor of legation in the Austrian 
embassy at the Frankfort diet, but in 1818 he returned 
to Vienna Meanwhile he had published two series of 
lectures, Ueber die neuere Geschichte (1811) and Geschichte 
der alien und neuen Literatur (1815) After his return 
to Vienna from Frankfort he edited Concordia, and began 
the issue of his Sammthche Werke He also delivered 
lectures, which were repubhshed in his Philosophic des 
Lebens (1828) and in his Philosophic der Geschichte 
(1829) He died on the 11th January 1829 at Dresden, 
where he was delivering the course of lectures which 
appeared in 1830 under the title Philosophuche Voiles- 
ungen, insbesondere uber die Philosophic der Sprache und 
des Wortes His own collection of his works included ten 
volumes, and to this number five volumes were added 
after his death A permanent place in the history of 
German literature belongs to Friedrich Schlegel and his 
brother August Wilhelm as the critical leaders of the 
Eomantic school, which derived from them most of its 
governing ideas as to the characteristics of the Middle 
Ages, and as to the methods of literary expression In 
their writings, too, theie is the fullest and most impres- 
sive statement of the mystical spiritual doctrines of the 
Romantic school Of the two brothers, August Wilhelm 
did the highest permanent service to his countrymen 
by his translations from Shakespeare and Calderon The 
best of Friedrich’s works is his Geschichte der alien und 
neuen Literatur, in which was presented for the first time 
a systematic account of the development of European 
literature as a whole 

Fnednch ScHegel’s wife, Dorothea, a daughter of Moses Men- 
delssohn, was born at Berlin about the year 1770, and died at 
Frankfort in 1839 She was an eccentric but remarkably clevei 
woman, and wrote or edited several works, issued by her husband, — 
the unfinished romance Morentin, (1801), the first volume of the 
Sammlung romantischer JDicMungen des Mittelalters (2 vols , 1804), 
and LotTier und Mailer (1805) By her first marriage she had a 
son, Philip Yeit, who became one of the most emment painters of 
his day in Germany 

SCHLEICHER, AiratrsT (1821-1868), born at Meiniu- 
gen on Eebruary 19, 1821, studied at the universities of 
Leipsic and Tubingen, became extraordinary professor of 
philology m Prague m 1850, removed to Jena as ordinary 
professor in 1857, and died there December 6, 1868. His 
work is characterized in the article Philologt, voL xvui 
p 782 

SOHLEIDEFT, Matthias (1804-1881), was horn at 
Hamburg lu 1804 He studied law at Heidelberg and 
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practised as advocate in Hamburg till 1831, but not 
succeeding he studied botany and medicine at Gottingen 
and Berlin, and graduated in Jena in 1839, where he 
afteiwards became professor of botany (1846-50). In 
1863 he was called to Dorpat, but re'^igned the following 
year and returned to Germany, where he lived as a pri\ate 
teacher He died at Frankfurt in 1881 His title to 
remembrance is twofold Uniting the labours of two 
centuries of workers in vegetable histology, from Malpighi 
and Grew to Mirbel and Robert Broivn, he proved that a 
nucleated cell is the only original constituent of the plant 
embryo, and that the de\ elopment of all vegetable tissues 
must be referred to such cells, thus preparing the way for 
the epoch-making cell theoiy of Schwann , and his Pr in- 
cijoles of Scientific Botany, wdich went through several 
editions (1842-50), did much to shake the tyranny of the 
purely systematic Linnean school, whose accumulations he 
was accustomed irreverently to describe as ‘ ‘ hay ” Despite 
a certain inability to criticize and verify his own 
hypotheses, he gave, both by his speculative activity and 
by the introduction of improved technical methods, so 
vivid an impulse to the younger botanists of his time as 
to have earned fiom De Bary the title of reformer of 
scientific botany His botanical labours practically ceased 
after 1850, wheu he entered on various philosophical and 
historical studies See Schwann 

SCHLEIEEMACHER, Feiedrich Daniel Ernst 
(1768-1834), theologian and philosopher, was the son of 
a Prussian army-chaplam of the Reformed confession, and 
was born Hovember 21, 1768, at Breslau In his fifteenth 
year the boy, who was of a weak constitution, was placed 
by his parents in a Moravian school at Niesky in Upper 
Lusatia, and two years later in the seminary of the same 
sect at Barby near Halle Here Moravian theology proved 

inadequate to satisfy the deep religious needs and awak- 
ening intellect of the youth It was particularly the 
doctrines of eternal punishment, of the deity and the 
substitutionary sufferings of Christ, and of the total 
corruption of human nature that were stumbling-blocks to 
him. He was also unable to make his own the peculiar 
religious experiences of his Moravian and pietistic teachers 
The efforts of his strictly orthodox father and of the heads 
of the seminary to lead him to crush his doubts as sinful, 
and to shun modern theology and literature, tended only to 
strengthen his desire to explore the great world of know- 
ledge Reluctantly his father gave him permission to leave 
Barhy for the university of Halle, and the correspond- 
ence between the father and the son on this painful 
crisis in Friedrich’s life supplies a striking illustration of 
a typical phase of distressing modern mental history 
When Schleiermacher entered the university of Halle 
(1787) the reign of pietism there had ceased, having given 
way to the rationalistic philosophy of Wolf with the 
critical theology of Semler, though the new philosophy of 
Kant was rapidly displacing Wolf’s As a student he 
pursued an independent course of reading and neglected 
to his permanent loss the study of the Old Testament and 
the Oriental languages But he frequented the lectures of 
Semler and of J. A Eberhard, acquiring from the former 
the principles of an independent criticism of the Hew Testa- 
ment and from the latter his love of Plato and Aristotle. 
At the same time he studied with great earnestness the 
writings of Kant and Jacobi He commenced thus early 
his characteristic habit of forming his opinions by the 
process of patiently examining and weighing the positions 
of all thinkers and parties But with the receptivity of 
a great eclectic he combined the reconstructive power of 
a profoundly original thinker While yet a student he 
began to apply ideas gathered from the Greek philosophers 
in a reconstruction of Kant’s system At the completion 
XXI. — 52 
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of liib tliree >caia coarse at Halle lie oUained tliioii'^li tlie ' 
influence of the couit-eliapltm tsacli an aj>i)omtiiient j 
pm ate tntocin tlie famiiy oi Cuunt Dolma-^tuliioUtten, j 
Inch lie held upwarJa of tv.o jeais, developini; iii a culti- j 
\ated and aii^atoerai.G houacliold hib deep loir e ot fanniy j 
and social life Aftei thoit cn-agement=. m taition and 
as IjcihA teat, IS to a cler-yman of the small town of 
Landaberg, he received (171)0) tlieapi.omtmentof chaplain 
to the Charite Hospital m Cerhn, a position winch he iidd 
nearly six jears, and which offered no scope foi the 
development ot his iioweis as a preacher He was the 
more induced to seek the satisfaction of Ins mental and 
spiritual necessities in the culti uitecl society of Berlin, and | 
in piofound philosophical studies This was the period m 
vrhich he was constructing the fiamework of his philoso- 
phical and religious system It was the period too when 
he made Inmsdf widely acquainted with ait, liteiature, 
science, and modern culture generally He was at that 
time profoundly affected bj Geiman Romanticism, as 
represented hy his friend Friedrich Schlegei, and it 
required all the energy of his moral nature and the forte 
of his intellect to preserve himself from its moral and 
mental extravagances Of this his Confidentinl Litfeis on 
Schlegel’s Luemde (1801), as well his perilous relation 
to Eleonore Grunow, the wife of a Berlin cleigyman, are 
proof and illustration Gradually liis sound moral nature, 
hia deep religiousness, and his pow-erful intellect enabled 
him to emancipate himself entirely fiom the errors and 
weaknesses of a transient phase of mental and social 
history, and to appropriate at the same time the elements 
of truth and goodness which it possessed in rich measuie 
Eomanticism unlocked for him the divine tieasures of hfe 
and truth which are stored m the feelings and intuitions of 
the human soul, and thus enabled him to lay the founda- 
tions of his philosophy ot leligion and his ethical syfatem 
It enriched his imagination and hfe too wuth ideah ancient 
and modern, which gave elevation, depth, and colour to all 
his thought Meantime he studied Spinoza and Plato, 
and was profoundly influenced by both, though he wa^ 
never a Spinozist, ho made Kant more and more hib 
master, though he departed on fundamental points from 
him, and finally remodelled his philosophy; with some of 
Jacobi’s positions he w’-as in sympathy, and from Fichte 
and Schellmg he accepted ideas, which in their place in his 
system, however, received another value and imjjort The 
literary frmt of this period of intense fermentation and of 
rapid development was his “epoch-making'' book, Redeii 
uher dieRehgioti (1799), and his “new year’s gift” to the 
new century, the Momhgen (1800) In the first hook he 
vindicated for rehgion an eternal place amongst the divine 
mysteries of human nature, distinguished it from all 
current caricatures of it and alhed phenomena, and de- 
scnhecl the perennial forms of its manifestation and life 
m men and society, giving thereby the programme of his 
subsequent theological system In the Monologen he 
threw out his ethical manifesto, in w^hich he proclaimed 
his ideas as to the freedom and independence of the spirit, 
and as to the relation of the mind to the world of sense 
and imperfect social organizations, and sketched his ideal 
of the future of the individual and society In 1802, to 
his great advantage morally and intellectually, Schleier- 
macher exchanged the hrilhant circle of Beilin Romanticists 
for the retired life of a pastor in the little Pomeranian 
town of Stolpe. Here he remained two years, which were 
full of pastoral and literary work, as well as rich in 
personal and moral progress He relieved Friednch 
Schlegei entirely of his nominal responsibility for the 
translation of Plato, which they had together undertaken, 
and regarded the completion of it as the work of his hfe. 
The first volume was published in 1 804-, and the last (the 


It, pidjUd) 111 1823 At the same time another work, G, iind- 
hnitji tiiie/' Kiitil dt, hibJuii'jen SittenleJue (1803), the 
first of his strictly ciitical ancl philosophical productions, 
occupied him This woik is a seieio ciiticisni of all 
previous moial systems, especially those of Kant and 
Fniile, Plato b and Spinoza’s finding most favour, its 
leading principles aie that the tests of the soundness of a 
moiul system are the completeness of its view of the law's 
and ends of human life as a whole and the haimonious 
airangement of its subject-matter under one fundamental 
piinciple, and, though it is almost exclusively critical 
and negative, the hook announces clearly the division 
and scope ot moial science w'hich Schleierniacher sub- 
sequently adopted, attaching prime importance to a 
‘ Guteilehre, ’ oi doctrine of the ends to be obtained by 
moral action But the obscurity of the style of the book 
as well as its almost purely negative results proved fatal to 
its immediate success In 1804 Schleiermacher removed 
as university preacher and piofessoi of theology to Halle, 
where he remained until 1807, and where he quickly 
obtained a leputation as professoi and preacher, and 
exeicised a poweiful influence m spite of the contiadictory 
charges of his being an atheist, Spinozist, and pietist In 
this peiiod he wnote his dialogue the IVeihnachtsjteie^' (180G), 
a charming production, which holds a place midway between 
his R(den and Ins great dogmatic work the Christhche 
Glauhe, and presents in the persons of its speakers phases 
of his glowing appreciation of Christianity as well as the 
conflicting elements of the theology of the period After 
the battle of Jena he retinned to Beilin (1807), was soon 
appointed pastor of the Tiinity Church there, and the 
next year niained the widow of his fiiend ^Yllllch At 
the foundation of the Berlin university (1810), in which he 
took a prominent pait, he was called to a theological chair, 
and soon became secretary to the Academy of Sciences 
He was thus ijlaced in a position suited to his poweis 
and 111 domestic and social sunoundings adapted to meet 
the w'ants of his rich nature At the same time he 
approved himself in the pulpit and elsew'here as a large- 
heaited and fearless patiiot in that time of national 
calamity ancl humiliation, acquiring a name and place in 
his eoimtry’s annals with Arndt, Fichte, Stem, and Schain- 
horst He took a prominent part too in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Prussian church, and became the most poweiful 
advocate of the union of the Lutheran ancl Reformed 
divisions of Geiman Protestantism The twenty-four 
years of his professional caieer in Berlin were opened wnth 
his short blit impoxtant outline of theological study 
{Kurze Darstelhmg des theologischen Studiumsy 1810), in 
which he sought to do for theology what he had done for 
religion in his Eeden While he preached every Sunday, 
he also gradually took up m his lectures in the university 
almost every branch of theology and philosophy — Hew 
Testament exegesis, introduction to and interpretation 
of the Hew Testament, ethics (both philosophic and 
Christian), dogmatic and practical theology, church history, 
history of philosophy, psychology, dialectics (logic ancl 
metaphysics), polities, peedagogy, and sasthetics His own 
materials for these lectures and his students’ notes and 
j reports of them are the only form in which the larger 
propoition of his works exist, — -a circumstance which has 
i greatly increased the difficulty of getting a clear and 
I harmonious view of fundamental portions of his philo- 
sophical and ethical system, while it has effectually 
deterred all but the most courageous and patient students 
from reading these posthumous collections As a preacher 
he produced a powerful effect, yet not at all hy the force 
of his oratory hut hy his intellectual strength, his 
devotional spirit, and the philosophical breadth and unity 
: of his thought. lu politics he was an earnest friend of 
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liberty and progress, au'l m tlia period of i tact. on v Inch 
follo^^ed the cverthrov,- of Xapoieoii he v.a'a charged by 
the Prussian Government v.itli '‘demagogic agitation ’ in 
cunjunction with the gieat patiiot Arndt At the '•ame 
time he piepared for the pre->s Iii^ chief theological vroik 
Dt! thidhhe Glovhe ,vi li Jui Gm,vhat'tii d, r tvhi- 
gdi^duii Juicke (1S21-22, 2d edition, gieatly altcied, 
1830-31) The fundamental iJiinciplo or thm classical 
woik ifej that religion^ feeling, the ^ense of ahsolute 
dependence on God as communicated by Jesa-i Chiist 
through the church, and not tho cieeda oi the lettei of 
Sciipture or the rationalibtic undei.-tanding, m the source 
and law of dogmatic theology. The work is therefoie 
simply a description of the facts of religious feeling, or of 
the inner life of the soul in its relations to God, and 
these inward facts are looked at in the various stagea of 
their development and presented in their systematic con- 
nexion. The aim of the work was to reform Protestant 
theology by means of the fundamental ideas of the Reden, 
to put an end to the unreason and snperhciality of both 
supernaturalism and rationalism, and to deliver rehgion 
and theology from a relation of dependence on perpetually 
changing systems of philosophy. Though the work added 
to the reputation of its author, it naturally aroused the 
incieased opposition of the theological schools it was 
intended to overthrow’, and at the same time Schleier- 
macher’s defence of the right of the church to frame its 
own liturgy lu opposition to the arbitrary dictation of 
the monarch or lus ministers brought upon him fresh 
troubles He felt himself m Berlin more and moie 
isolated, although his church and his lecture-room con- 
tinued to be largely attended But he prosecuted his 
translation of Plato and prepared a new and gieatly 
altered edition of his Ghnsthche Glanhe, anticipating 
the latter m two letters to Ins friend Lucke (in the 
Studieii und K't'itilen, 1829), in which he defended wnth a 
masterly hand his theological position generally and his book 
111 particular against opponents on the right and the left. 
The same year he lost his only son — a blow which, he said, 
“diove the nails into his own coffin.” But he continued 
to defend his theological position against Hengsteiiherg’s 
party on the one hand and the rationalists Von Colin and 
D. Schulz on the other, protesting against both subscrip- 
tion to the ancient cieedo and the impoaition of a new 
rationalistic formulary In the midst of such labours, 
and enjoying still full bodily and mental vigom*, be was 
earned off after a few days’ illness by inflammation of the 
lungs He died thinking “the piofoundest speculative 
ideas which were one with lus deepest religious feeling,” 
and partaking of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
February 12, 183L 

Schleiermacber’s friend, the naturalist and poet Steffens, 
has left the following description of his appearance about 
the beginning of the century , — “ Schleiermacher was of 
small stature, a little deformed, yet hardly enough to 
disfigure him ; all his movements were animated, and his 
features in the highest degree expressive; a certain keen- 
ness m his glance produced perhaps a repellent effect, 
indeed, he appeared to see through every one ; his face 
rather long, all his features sharply cut, the lips firmly 
closed, the chin projecting, the eyes animated and flashing, 
his look always serious, collected and thoughtful ” 

Schlefiermacher’s Philosophical Systew — L great antithesis lies 
at the basis of all thought and Me— that of the real and the ideal, 
of organism, or sense, and intellect But the antithesis is not ahso- 
lute, for in life and being both elements are united — though with- 
out its presence Me and thought would be impossible In the 
actual world the antithesis appears as reason and nature, in each 
of which, however, there is a combination of its two elements — the 
ideal and the real, — the reason having a preponderance of the first 
and nature a preponderance of the second At the basis of nature 
lies universal reason as its organizing principle, and when reason 
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a conv loiit, po\\< I in man it fimU it-mlf m conflict as udl 
ill 1 uiuitni> Mit'i c ti in d iiat.iii The vhole effoit and end ot 
liiimaii thought .'iid actiuii i^ the giadii il icdiiction of the icaliii 
and the puwci ot thi^ antithcsw lu the individual, the lace, Piul 
the wuihi Though tho antithesis is ical and deep, the liumaii 
imml eaiinot adimt its ah-oliite natine , we aie compelled to sup- 
pose a tian'-ecnderit il icality 01 entity iii wliieli the leal and the 
ideal, being and thought, subject and object, are one Conseioiio- 
ncsb itsidt involves the union of the antithetic elements, and piioi 
to nioial action nature is lounJ oigaiiized and reason manilested 
01 symbolized tlieiein ^Ye aie ouisehes jirools of the unity ot the 
real and the iJr il, of thought and being, lor we aie both, oui self- 
consciousness supjiljiiig the cxpie&aion ot the fact As we liavm iii 
ouibolves an iimtanee of the identity of thought and being, we 
must sujipose a uiiivcisal identity of tho ideal and real behind the 
antithesis which constitutes the world This supposition is the 
basis of all knowledge, toi thought becomes knowledge only wlieu 
it coiiesponds to being The sujiposition may be called a belief, 
but it IS so only in the sense in which belief appears in the religious 
department, where it is the ultimate ground of all action The 
sujiposition IS the basis of all ethics, fui witliouttlie conviction of 
the correspondence of thought and leality action would he fruitless 
and in the end impossible It is abov e all the substance of leligioiis 
feeling, which is the immediate consciousness of the unity ot the 
world, of the absolute oneness behind tlie infinite multiplicity of 
contrasts , indeed, it is the lehgious conviction of the unity which 
IS the bestguaiantee of the tiuth of the suppositions of philosophy 
It is “the leligioiis consciousness of the unity of the intellectual 
and physical noild m God” which is to overcome the scepticism of 
the cntical philosophy But, though this unity must be laid down 
as the basis of knowledge, it is absolute and transcendental In 
coiitiast with the “world,” as the totality of being in its difleren- 
tiation, this absolute unity, oi God, in whom the real as manifold, 
and the spirit as one, find their unifj mg base, by its very natme 
IS unphenomeual, indefinable, and inconceivable The idea is 
outside the boundary of thought, though its necessary postulate, 
and it IS 110 less inaccessible to leligious feeling, though it is its life 
and soul Is eitliei menibei of the antithesis of the real and the ideal 
must be conceived as producing the other, they are both equally 
existent and equally constituent elements of the w orld , but in God 
they aie one, and tlieiefoie the woild must not be identified with 
Him The woild and God aio distinct, but correlative, and neithci 
cau be conceived without the othei The woild without God 
would be “chaos,” and God without the world an empty “phan- 
tasm ’ But though God is tianscendent and unknowable Ho is 
immanent m the woild In self-eousciousness God is present 
the basis of the unity of our nature in every tiansition fiom an act 
of knowledge to an act of will, and iica iirsa As far as man is 
the unity of the real and the ideal, God is in him He is also in 
all things, inasmuch as m everything the totality of the woild and 
its tiansceudentai basis is presupposed by vutue of tlieir being and 
corielatioii The unity of our peisonal life amidst the multiplicity 
of its functions is the symbol of God s immanence in the world, 
though we may not conceive of the Absolute as a person The 
idea of the woild as the totality of being is, like the correlative 
idea ot God, only of regulative value , it is transcendent, as we 
never do moie than make approaches to a knowledge of the sum of 
being The one idea is the tianscendeutal terminus a quo and the 
other the transcendental icnninus ad quern of all knowledge But 
though the world cannot be evliaustiv’ely know n it can be known 
very extensively, and though the positive idea of God must always 
lemain unattainable we are able to i eject those ideas which involve 
a contradiction of the postulate of the Absolute Thus the pan- 
theistic and the theistic conceptions of God as the supreme povvei, 
as the first cause, as a person, are alike unallowable, since they all 
hnng God within the sphere of antithesis and preclude His absolute 
unity On the other hand, the world can be known as the lealm 
of antithesis, and it is the coiielative of God Though He may 
not be conceived as the absolute cause of the world, the idea of 
absolute causality as symbolized in it may be taken as the best 
apjiroximate expression of the contents of the religious conscious- 
ness The unbroken connexion of cause and effect thioughont the 
world becomes thus a manifestation of God God is to be sought 
only lu ourselves and m the world He is completely immanent 
in the universe It is impossible that His causality should have any 
other sphere than the world, winch is the totality of being. “No 
God witiiout a world, and no woild without God ” The divine omni- 
potence IS quantitatively represented by the sum of the forces ot 
natme, and qualitatively distinguished from them only as the unity 
of mfinite causality from the multiplicity of its finite phenomena. 
Throughout the world — not excepting the realm of mmd — absolute 
necessity prevails As a whole the world is as good and perfect as 
a world could possibly be, and everything in it, as occupying its 
necessary place in the whole, is also good, evil bemg only the 
necessary limitation of individual being 
Schleiennacber’s psychology takes as its basis the phenomenal 
duahsm of the ego and the non-ego, and regards the Me of man as 
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the interaction of these elements 'with tlicir interpenet’ation as these deficiencies It connects the moral ^^orld hy a deductive 
its infinite desbnatioii The dualism is therefoie not absolute, piocess with the fundamental idea of knowledge and being, it 
and, though present m man’s own constitution as composed of ofieis a view of the entue world ot human action which at all events 
body and soul, is relative only even theie The ego is itself aims at being exhaustive, it pnesents an anaugement of the 
both body and soul, —the conjunction of both constitutes it , our matter of the science which tabulates its constituents aftei the 
“organization” or sense natuie has its intellectual element, andom model of the physical sciences , and it supplies a shaiply defined 
“intellect” Its organic element Theie is no such thing as “ pure tieatment of specific inoial phenomena in then relation to the 
mind ' 01 “ pure body ” The one gem-ial function ot the ego, fundamental idea of human hie as a whole Scbleiermaeher 
thought, becomes in lelation to tho iion-ego either receptive 01 spun- defines ethics as the theoiy of the natuie of the reason, or as 
taneous action, and in both foims of action its orgamc, oi sense, and the scientifie tieatment of the effects pioduced by human reason 
Its intellectual eneigiB', co-opeiate , and in i elation to man, natuie, m the vvoild of natuie and man As a theoretical oi speculative 
and the universe tlie ego gradually finds its tme individuality by science it is piurely desciiptive and not piactical, being correlated 
becoming a part of them, “ eveiy extension of consciousness being on the one hand to phjsical science and on the other to history 
higher Ida” The spi cine functions of the ego, as deteiminedhy the Its method is the same as that of jdijsical <!cience, being dis- 
reUtive predommance of sense or intellect, are either functions of tinguishcd fiom the lattei only by its matter The ontological 
the senses (or organism) or functions of the intellect The former basis of ethics is the unity ot the real and the ideal, and the 
fall into the two classes of feelings (subjective) and perceptions psychological and actual basis of the ethical piocess is the tendency 
(objective) , the latter, aecoidingas the leceptive orthe spontaneous of leason and natuie to unite m the foini of the complete oiganiza- 
element picdominates, into cognition and volition In cognition tion ot the lattei by the toimer The end of the ethical piocess 
being IS the object and in volition it is the purpose of thought in is that natuie (i e , “all that m not mind, the human body as well 
the hist case we leceiv'e (in our fashion) the object of thought into as external nature) may become the peifect symbol and organ of 
oinselves; in the latter we plant It out into the woild Bothcogni- mind CouBCience, as the subjective expression of the presujjposed 
tion and volition aie functions of thought as well as forms of moial identity of reason and natiue in then bases, guaiantees the 
action It is in those two functions that the real life of tlie ego is pnacticahility of om moral vocation Nature is preoidained oi 
manifested, but behind them is self-coastnousnas permanently constituted to become the symbol and organ of mind, just as mind is 
present, which is always both subjective and objective— conscious- endowed with the impulse to realize this end But the moial law 
ness of ourselves and ot the non ego This sel^consciousness is the must not be conceived under the foim of an “impeiative” oi a 
third special form or function ot thought,— which is also called SoUen’^ , it differs from a law of nature only as hemg descriptive 
feeling and immediate knowledge In it w e cognize our own inner of the fact that it ranks the mind as conscious w ill, oi zioecldenlend, 
life as a&cted by the non-ego As the non-ego helps or hinders, above natuie Stuctly speaking, the antitheses of good and bad 
enlaiges or limits, our inner life, wefeelpdeasuieoipaiii iEsthetic, and of free and necessary have no jplace in an ethical system, but 
moral, and religious feelings are respectively pioduced by the simply m history, which is obliged to compaie the actual with the 
reception into consciousness of large ideas, — nature, mankind, and ideal, but as far as the terms “good” and “ bad” are used in moials 
the world , those feelings aie the sense of being one with these they express the rule oi the central y of reason, oi the harmony or 
vast objects Eeligious feeling therefore is the highest form of the conti ary of the particular and the geneial Theideaof “fiee” 
thought and of life , in it we are conscious of oumnity vvitli the as opposed to necessary espi esses simply the fact that the mind 
woild and God, it is thus the sense of absolute dependence can jnopose to itsell ends, though a man cannot alter Ins own nature 
Schleiermaeher’s doctrine of knowledge accepts the fundamental In contiast to Kant and Eichte and modem moial pdiilosoplierb 
principle of Kant that knowledge is bounded hy expeiience, but Schleiermacbei reintioduced and assigned jire-emiiieiit impoitance 
xt seeks to remove Kant’s sceptcisni as to knowledge of the Bing to the doetime of the simnum honxm, oi highest good It 
an sick, or Sein,, as Schleiennaehei’s teim is The idea of knowledge repiesents in Ins system the ideal and aim of the eiitne lile of man, 
or scientific thought as distinguished from the passive form of suppdying the ethical view' of the conduct of individuals in i elation 
thought— of sesthetics and religion— is thought which is produced to society and the universe, and therewith constituting a philosophy 
by all thinkers in the same form and which coiiesponds to being of history at the same time Starting with the idea of the highest 
All knowledge takes the foini of the concept [Begnjff) or the good and of iis constituent elements ), or the chief foims of 
judgment {(/rtheil), the former conceiv mg the variety ot being as the union of mind and natuie, Sclileieiniachei’s system divides itself 
a definite unity and plurality, and the latter simply connecting into the doctiine of moial ends, the doctiine of viitue, and the 
the concept with certain individual objects In the concept there- doctnne of duties , in other woids, as a development of the idea of 
fore the intellectual and in the judgment the organic or sense the sulijection of nature toieason it becomes a desciiption of the 
element piedominates The umvei sal uniformity of thepioduetion actual foims of the tnumphs of leason, ot the moial power mani- 
of judgments presupposes the uniformity of our lelations to the fested tlieiein, and of the specific methods employed Eveiy moral 
outward woild, and the nnifoiniity of concepts rests similarly on good oi pioduct has a fouifold cliaiacter it is individual and 
the likeness of our inward nature This uuifoimity is not based universal, it is an oigan and symbol of the leason, that is, it is the 
on the sameness of either the intellectual oi the orgamc functions product of the individual with relation to thoi, community, and 
alone, hut on the correspondence of the forms of thought and lepieseuts oi manifests as well as classifies and lules nature. The 
sensation with the foms of hemg The essential nature of the fiist two chaiaeteristics piovide foi the functions and lights of the 
concept IS that it combines the general and the special, and the individual as well as those of the community oi lace Though a 
same combination recurs m being , iii being the system, of sub- moial action may have these foui characteristics at vanous degrees 
stantial or permanent forms answers to the sj stem of concepts and of strength, it ceases to he moral if one of them is quite absent, 
the relation of cause and effect to the system of judgments, the All moial products may he classified according to the pnedominance 
higher concept answering to “foice” and the lower to the pheno- of one or the otliei of these chaiactenstics TJniveisal organizing 
mena of force, and the judgment to the contingent interaction of action produces the forms of infcercouise, and umvei sal symbolizing 
thin^ The sum of being consists of the two systems of sub- action pioduces the various forms of science , individual oiganiz- 
stantial forms and inteiactional relations, and it reappeara in the ing action yields the foims of property and individual symboliz- 
form of concept and judgment, the concept lepresenting being and mg action the various lepiesentations of feeling, all these constitut- 
the judgment being m action Knowledge has under both forms ing the lelations, the pioductive spheres, oi the social conditions 
the same object, the lelative diffeience of the two being that when of moial action Moial functions cannot he peiformed by the uidi- 
the conceptual form piedominates vve have speculative science and vidual m isolation but only in Ins relation to tlie family, the state, 
when the form of judgment prevails we have empiiical or historical the school, the chmch, and society,— all forms of human life which 
science Throughout the domain of knowledge the two forms are ethical science finds to its hand and leaves to the science of natural 
found in constant mutual relations, anothoi proof of the funda- history to account for The moial piocess is accomplished by the 
mental unity of thought and being or of the objectivity of know- vaiious sections of humanity in then individual spheres, and the 
ledge It IS obvious that Plato, Spinoza, and Kant bad conlii- doctiine of viitue deals with the leason as the moial power in 
hated charactenstic elements of then thought to this system, and each individual hy which the totality of moial pioduets is obtained, 
duectly oi mdirectly it was laigely indebted to Sehelling foi Scbleiermaeher classifies the vntiies undei the two forms of 
fundamental conceptions Gesmnung and Fcnrtigk&it, the first consisting of the puie ideal 

Ethics Sekleierrme'her's Bthios to religion and theology it was element in action and the second the foim it assumes in i elation 

to the moral woild, of winch, indeed, the phenomena of religion to cucumstances, each of the two classes falling lespectively into 
aud theology were in his systems only constituent elements, that the two divisions of wisdom and love and of intelligence and appli- 
lie specially devoted himself In his earlier essays he endeavoured cation In his system the doctnne of duty is the description of the 
to point out the defects of ancient and modern ethical thinkers, method of the attainment of ethical ends, the conception of duty 
particnlaily of Kant and Eichte, Plato and Spinoza only finding as an impeiative, or obligation, being excluded, as we have seen, 
favoui in his eyes He failed to discover in previous morm systems No action fulfils the conditions of duty except as it combines the 
auy iiecessaiy basis in thought, any completeness as regards the three following antitheses leference to the moral idea in its whole 
phenomena of moral action, any systematic arrangement of itei extentandlikewiseto a definite moral sphere, connexion with exist- 
parts, and any clear aud distinct treatment of specific moial acts mg conditions and at the same time absolute personal production ; 
and lelations His own moial system is an attempt to supply the fulfilment of the entire moial vocation every moment though 
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it can only be done in a definite sydieic Duties are duided with 
reference to the principle that e% cry man make his ow n the entire 
moral problem and act at the same time m an existing moral 
society This condition gives four general classes of duty duties 
of general association or duties mth icfeieiiee to the community 
{Reckhpflichf), and duties of vocation {BerttfspjiiiM)—boik with a 
univcraal reference, duties of the conscience (in which the indi- 
vidual is sole judge), and duties of love or of pcisonal association 
It was only the first of the three sections of the science of ethics 
— the doctrine of moral ends — that Sclileiermacher handled with 
approximate completeness , the other two sections were treated 
very summarily In his Christian Ethics he dealt with the subject 
from the basis of the Christian consciousness instead of fiom that 
of reason generally ; the ethical phenomena dealt with are the 
same in both systems, and they throw light on each othei, while 
the Christian system treats more at length and less aphoristically 
the principal ethical realities— church, state, family, art, science, 
and society Eothe, amongst other moral philosophers, bases his 
system substantially, with important departmes, on ScHeiei- 
macher’s In Beneke’s moral sjsteni his fundamental idea was 
worked out m its psychological relations 
Kehgious SchUiei macher's Eehgious System — From Leibnit?, Lessing, 
system Fichte, Jacobi, and the Eomantie school he had imbibed a pro- 
found and mystical view of the inner depths of the human per- 
sonality. The ego, the person, is an individualization of universal 
reason, and the piimary act of sclf-eonseiousness is the fiist con- 
junction of universal and indimdual life, the immediate union oi 
marriage of the nniveise with incarnated reason Thus every 
person becomes a specific and original representation ot the iini- 
veise and a compendium of humanity, a microeosmos in which the 
world is immediately leflected ‘While therefore we cannot, as we 
have seen, attain the idea of the supreme unity of thought and 
being by either cognition or volition, we can find it in our own 
peisonality, in immediate self-consciousness or (which is the same 
in Schleiei macher’s teiminolo;^') feeling Feeling m this higher 
sense (as distinguished from ‘‘organic ” sensibility, Envpfindunq), 
which is the minimum of distinct antithetic consciousness, the 
cessation of the antithesis of subject and obj’ect, constitutes bke- 
ivise the unity of our being, in which the opposite functions of 
cogmtiou and volition have their fundamenm and permanent 
background of personality and their transitional Imk Having 
its seat in this central jioint of our being, or indeed consisting in 
the essential fact of self-consciousness, religion lies at the basis of 
all thought and action At various periods of his life Schleiei - 
macher used diSerent terms to represent the character and relation 
of religious feeling In his earlier days he called it a feeling or 
intuition of the universe, consciousness of the unity of reason and 
natuie, of the infinite and the eteinal within the finite and the 
temporal In later life he described it as the feeling of absolute 
dependence, or, as meaning the same thmg, the consciousness of 
being m relation to God In our consciousness of the world the 
feehngs of relative dependence and relative mdependence are found, 
we are acted upon, but we also react In our religious conscious- 
ness the latter element is excluded, and everything ivithin and 
without us IS referred to its absolute cause, that is, God. But, 
when we call this absolute cause God, the name stands solely as 
indicating the unknown source of our receptive and active existence , 
on the one hand it means that the world upon which we can react 
is not the souice of the feeling, on the other, that the Absolute is 
not an object of thought or knowledge This feelmg of absolute 
dependence can arise only in combination with other forms of con- 
sciousness We derive the idea of a totality by means of its parts, 
and the transcendental basis of being comes to ns through the agency 
of individual phenomena As m every affection of our being by 
individual phenomena we are brought into contact with the whole 
umverse, we aie brought into contact with God at the same time 
as its transcendental cause This religious feeling is not know- 
ledge in the strict sense, as it is purely subjective or immediate , 
but it lies at the basis of all knowledge. As immediate know- 
ledge, however, it is no more than the consciousness of the unity 
of the world, a unity which can never be reached by human 
inq^niry Eeligioiis truths, such as the determmation of aU things 
by God, are simply the implications of the feeling of absolute 
dependence While that feeling is the characteristic of religion 
generally, this assumes vanous forms as the religions of the 
world The so-called natural as distinguished from positive reli- 
gion, or the religion of reason, is a mere abstraction All religions 
are positive, or their characteristics and value are mainly deter- 
mined by the manner in which the world is conceived and imagined 
But these varying conceptions with their leligious meaning become 
religiously productive only m the souls of religious heroes, who 
are the authors of new religions, mediators of the religious hfe, 
founders of religious communities For religion is essentially 
social It everywhere forms churches, which are the necessary 
instruments and organs of its highest life The specific feature of 
Christianity is its mediatorial element, its profound feeling of the 
striving of the finite individual to reach the unity of the infinite 


[ whole, and its conception of the waj in wIiilIi Deity deals ivith 
1 this elioit by mediatoiial agencies, which aio both divine and 
I human It is the religion of mediatoiial '^ahation, and, as 
I Schleiermacher emphatieallj taught inliis ripei woiks, of salvation 
through the mediation of Chnst, that is, its possessors are con- 
scious of haniig been delivered by Jesus of Karaieth from a con- 
dition in which their religious consciousness was ovemddcii by the 
sense-consciousness of the woild and put into one in which it domi- 
nates, and eveij thing is subordinated to it The consciousness of 
being saved in this sense is now transmitted and mediated by the 
Christian chuich, but m the case of Jesus, its originator, it was an 
entirely new and original factor in the process of religious develop- 
ment, and in so far, like every new and highei stage of being, a 
supernatural revelation It w as at the same time a natural attain- 
ment, in as far as man’s natuie and the universe were so constituted 
as to involve its production The appearance of the Saviour in 
human history is therefore as a divine revelation neither absolutely 
supernatural noi absolutely bejond leason, and the controversy of 
the 18 th century between the lationalists and supernaturalists rests 
on false giounds, leads to wrong issues, and each paity is nght and 
wvong (see Eationalism) As legards Cliiistian theology, it is not 
its business to formulate and establish a system of olijective truth, 
but simply to present in a clear and connected form a given body 
of Christian faith as the contents of the Christian consciousness 
Dogmatic theology is a connected and accurate account of the doc- 
trine held at a particular time in a given sectionof the Christian 
church But such doctrines as constitute no integral part of the 
Christian consciousness — e g , the doctime ot the Trinity — ^must be 
excluded from the theological system of the evangelical theologian 
As legaids the lelation ot theology and philosophy, it is not one of 
dependence oi of opposition on either side, but of complete inde- 
pendence, equal authority, distinct functions, and perfect harmony 
Feeling is not a mental function subordinate to cognition oi voli- 
tion, but of equal rank and authority , yet feeling, cognition, and 
volition alike conduct to faith in the unknown Absolute, though, 
by diffeient paths and processes 

The maiked feature of Schleieimacher’s thought in every depart- 
ment IS the effort to combine and reconcile in the unity of a 
system the antithetic conceptions of other thinkers He is real- 
istic and idealistic, individualistic and universalistic, monistic and 
duahstie, sensationalist and mtellectualist, naturalist and super- 
naturalist, rationalist and mystic, mostio and agnostic Ee is 
the pimce of the Venmttler in phuosophy, ethics, reli^on, and 
theology But he does not seek to reconcile the antitheses of 
thought and being by weakening and hiding the points of 
difference ; on the contiaiy, he brings them out in their sharpest 
outlines His method is to distinctly define the opposing elements 
and then to seek their haimonious combination by the aid of a 
deeper conception Apart from the positive and permanent value 
of the higlier unities which he succeeds in establishing, the light 
and suggestiveness of his discussions and treatment of the great 
points at issue in all the principal fields of human thought, un- 
satisfactory as many of his positions may be considered, make 
him one of the most helpful and instructive of modern thinkers 
And, since the focus of his almost universal thought and inquiry and 
of his rich culture and varied life was religion and theology, he must 
be regarded as the classical representative of modem effort to 
reconcile science and philosophy with religion and theology, and 
the modern world with the Christian chuich 

Schleiennacher’s collected vrorlcs have been published m thiee sections 
I Theological, II Sennoiis, III Philosophical and Miscellaneous, Berlin, 1835-64, 
m 307 o1s Of lives of him the best aie his own correspondence ScKeier- 
macher's Leien in Bnefen, published by W Dilthey tBerlm, 1858-1863, m 4 vola , 
Eng transl hy Eowan), Leien Schkiermacher's by Wilhelm Dilthey (vol i., the 
period from 1768-1804, all published as yet), Fnednch Schleiermacher, ein 
Lebens- u Charakterbild, by D Schenhel (Elberfeld, 1868) The accounts and 
cntiques of his philosophy, ethics, and theology are numerous; some of the most 
valuable are— J Schaller, Vorleemgen ubei Schleiei mocker (Halle, 1844), Weis- 
senbom, BarsieUung md Kritik der Schleiei'mackeo schm Glatibenslehre (184>)) , 
Siegwart, “Schleiennacher’s Eikenntnisstheone und ihre Bedeutung fui die 
G-laubenslehre,” m the JoAriS f Leut fheol,T,o\ ii pp 267-327,829-864; Zeller, 
“ Sddeiennacner’s Lehie von dei Personlichheit Gottes,” in the Theol Jahrbl , 
1842, pp. 263 sg , F Vorlander, Schleiermacher'! fiiilfenrcAi e (Ifarburg, 1851) ; 
W Bender, Sehleiermathers Theologie mit ihren philosophischen Grundlagen 
(1876-78) See also tlie histones of philosophy and theology by Zeller, Debeiweg, 
Chalybseus, Domei, and Gass, and the article by the last-named in Herzogs 
EncyklopSdie (J F S ) 

SCHLESWia (Danish Slesviff), the capital of the 
Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, is situated at 
the west end of the long narrow arm of the sea called 
the Schlei, 30 miles to the north-west of Kiel The 
town consists mainly of a single street, 3|- miles long, 
forming a semicircle round the Schlei, and is divided into 
the Altstadt (with the Holm), the Lollfuss, and the 
Fnedrichsberg The principal church, erected as a 
cathedral about 1100, hut renewed in the Gothic style in 
the 15th centuiy, contains a very fine carved oak altar- 
screen, regarded as the most valuahle work of art in 
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{^clileswig-Holstem Between FiiecluLii^berg and Lollfuss 
i-, tliG old chateau of Gottorp, non* despoiled of its art 
traa&uies and used as banaehh The former commercial 
importance of the town has disappeared, and the Schloi 
now affords access to small % e'^els only Fishing and the 
manufacture of a few article^ of common use are the cliief 
occupations of the inhabitants The pjopulation in lS8o 
was 15,187, all Protestants except about 250 Eoman 
Cathohca and 70 Jev^s 

Schlesi^ig (ancient forms ShesOm p, Shasinc, i c , the toivn oi 
bay of the Sha oi Schlei) is a town of vcij itmote origin, and 
feGems to have been a trading place of eonsidciahle impoitance as 
enilyas the 0th eenturv itsened as a meduim of comniereial 
intercourse between the North Sea and the Baltic, and was knonn 
to the old Ambian geographer The fiiot Christian clan eh in this 
district was built heie by Arisganus about S50, and it became the 
seat of a bishop about a c ntnij later The town also became the 
seat of the dukes of Sehlesu ig, but its comnieice giadually dnindled 
owing to the lualry of liUbeck, the niimeious wars in which the 
distuct was involved, and the silting up of the Schlei At the 
paitition of lo4d the old chateau ot Gottoip, originally* built in 
1100 for the bishop, became the lesidence of the ducal or Gottorp 
line of Schleswig-Holstein, which icmamed heie till expelled by 
Fiedenck IT m 1713 Fioni 1731 to 1846 it was the seat of the 
7)anish governors of the dudiie® In thewais of 1S4S and l&Bd 
Schleswig was an impoitaut stiategical point on account of its 
proMtnity to the Danewerk, and vas occupied by the diffeient 
contending paities in tuin It has been the capital of Schleswig- 
Holstein since Its iiicoiporation by Prussia 

To the south of Schleswig are the scanty remains of the Vaiieiteik 
or DaiincviiLe, a line of entienchraents between the Schlei and the 
Treene, believed to have been originally thrown up in the 9th 
century oi even earhei, and afterwards repeatedly strengthened and 
enlarged After the union of Schleswig and Holstein it lost its 
importance as a ftontier defence, and was allowed to fall into 
disicpair Tho Danewerk was stormed by the Prussians in 1848, 
but was afterwards so greatly extended and stiengtheiied by the 
Danes that it would have been almost impregnable if defended by 
a sufficient nuinbei of troops In the war of 1864, howevei, the 
Danish aiiny was fai too small foi this task, and Geueial de Meza 
abandoned the Daneweik without striking a blow, a step which 
caused deep disappointment to the Danes and led to the dismissal 
of the geiieial Since then the works have been entirely levelled 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, a maritime province in 
the north-west of Prussia, formed out of the once Danish, 
duchies o£ Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg, is bounded 
on the W by the German Ocean, on the H by Jutland, 
on the E. by the Baltic, Lubeck, and hlecklenburg, and 
on the S by Meekienburg and the lower course of the 
Elbe (separating it from Hanover) It thus consists of 
the southern half of the Cimbnc peninsula, and forms the 
connecting Imk between Germany and Denmark In 
addition to the mainland, which decreases in breadth 
from south to north, the province includes several islands, 
the most important being Alsen and Fehmarn in the 
Baltic, and Rom, Sylt, and Eohr in the North Sea 
The total area of the piovmce is 7280 square miles, 
460 of which belong to the small duchy of Lauenburg 
m the south-east corner, while the rest are divided 
almost equally between Holstein to the south of the 
Elder and Schleswig to the north of it. From north 
to south the province is about 140 miles long, while its 
breadth vanes from 90 miles in Holstein to 35 miles at 
the narrower parts of Schleswig 

Schleswig-Holstein belongs to the gieat North-German 
plain, of the characteristic features of which it affords a 
faithful reproduction m miniature, down to the continua- 
tion of the Baltic ridge or plateau (see Gerstany) by a 
range of low wooded hills skirting its eastern coast and 
culminating in the Bungsberg (570 feet), a little to the 
north of Eutin This hilly district contains the most 
productive land in the province, the soil consisting of 
diluvial drift or boulder clay The central part of the 
province forms practically a continuation of the great 
Lunehurg Heath, and its thm sandy soil is of little use in 
cultivation. Along the west coast extends the “Marsh- 


land a belt of rich alluvial soil formed by the deposits of 
the German Ocean, and vaiying in breadth from five to 
fifteen milet, It is seldom moie than a few feet above 
the sea-le\el, while at places it it, actually below it, and it 
has consequently to be defended by an extensive system 
of dykes or embankments, 25 feet high, resembling those 
of Holland The more ancient geological formations are 
scarcely met wuth m Schleswig-Holstein The contrast 
between the tw*o coast-hnes of the province is very 
marked The Baltic coast, about 300 miles in length, 
has geneially steep well-defined banks and is very irregular 
in form, being pieiced by numerous long and narrow fjords, 
which run deep into the interior of the land and often afford 
excellent harbours The inlands of Alsen and Fehmarn 
are separated fiom the coast by very nanow channels 
The Noith Sea coast (200 miles), on the other hand, is very 
low and flat, and its smooth outline is interrupted only by 
the estuary of the Eider and the peninsula of Eiderstedt 
Dunes or sand-lulls, though rare on the piotected main- 
land, occur on Sylt and other islands, while the small 
uupiotected islands called “ Halligen ” are being gradually 
washed away by the sea The numerous islands on the 
wmst coast probably formed part of the peninsula at no 
very remote period, and the sea between them and the 
mainland is very shallow and full of sandbanks The 
climate of Schleswig-Holstein is mainly determined by 
the proximity of the sea, and the mean annual tempera- 
ture, varying from 45° Fahr in the north to 49° Eahr 
in the south, is lather higher than is usual in the same 
latitude Ram and fog are frequent, but the climate 
is on the w'hole very healthy The lower course of the 
Elbe foims the southern boundaiy of Holstein for 65 
miles, but the only river of importance within the pro- 
vince IS the Elder, which uses in Holstein, and after a 
course of 120 miles tails into the North Sea, forming an 
estuary 3 to 12 miles in breadth It is navigable from its 
mouth as far as Rendsbuig, and the waterway between 
the two seas is completed by a canal from Eendsburg to 
Kiel The new Baltic Canal, which is to be navigable for 
large vessels, will also intersect Holstein. Theie are 
numerous lakes in north-east Holstein, the largest of 
which are the Ploner See (12 square miles) and the Selenter 
See (9 square miles) 

Of the total aiea of the piovmce 58 3 per cent is occupied hy 
tilled land, 28 5 pei cent hy meadows and pastures, and only 6*4 
per cent hyfoiests The oidinaiy eeieals are all cultivated with 
success and tliere is generally a consideiahle surplus for exportation , 
rape is giown in the marsh lands and flax on the east coast, while 
large quantities of apples and othei fiuit are laised near Altona foi 
the Hamburg and English markets In 18S3 the piovince contained 
156,534 hoises, 727,505 cattle, 320,768 sheep, 268,061 pigs, and 
42,580 goats The maish lands afford admuahle pastuie, and a 
greater propoition of cattle (65 per 100 inhabitants) is leaied in 
Schleswig-Holstein, mainly hy small owners, than in any other 
Prussian province Great numbeis of fat cattle aie expoited to 
England The Holstein hoises aie also in request, but sheep- 
farmmg is comparatively neglected Eee-keeping is found a 
reductive industay, and in 1883 the piovinee possessed 113,836 
ives The hills skirting the hays of the Baltic coast are generally 
pleasantly wooded, but the foiests are nowhere of great extent 
except in the duchy of Lauenhuig The fishing in the Baltic is 
productive , Eckernforde is the chief fishing station ni Prussia 
The oysteis from the beds ou the vest coast of Schleswig aie 
widely known undei the misnomer of “Holstein natives” The 
mmeral resouices of the piovmce are almost confined to a few layers 
of rock-salt near Segeheig The manufactiuing industiy is also 
insignificant and does not extend much heyond the large towns, 
such as Altona, Kiel, and Flensburg The shipbuilding of Kiel 
and other seaports is, however, impoitant , and lace is made by the 
peasants of Noith Schleswig The commerce and shipping of 
Schleswig-Holstein, stimulated by its position between two seas, as 
well as hy its excellent haihours and wateiways, are much more 
pi eminent than its manufactmes Kiel is the chief seaport of 
Piussia, while an oveisea trade is also Gained on by Altona and 
Flensburg The mam exports aie gram, cattle, horses, fish, and 
oysters, in return for which come timber, coal, salt, wme, and 
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c-.loiua luoilaee liic tiaJiuj, fl.ct of bUiiL'V,i^-n»l--ti in in ISIi 
coUii'tsd of 713 YG'Seis ,142 stt-amci-' v itn a total Imitlnn of 
115,600 tons, more than halt the ^liins bJoiu.-d to the Xoifn 
►Sea coast, hut OO pei cent of the st--aijicr» and o5 iirr eeiit of the 
tonnage must be ciedittd to the Baltic 

The population of the piovinec in 13S0 1 127,119 compiis- 

iiig 1,111 353 Protestants, S9Uj Roman Citiiolies, and S522 Je.i- 
hhe iiiban and ruial communities aie in the i^ropoition of 4 to 6 
About S8 per cent of the population aie suppoited by agncultuie, 
26 pa Cent by manufactui mg inaustiy, 10 pei cuit "by tuule, 
i\hik 12 pel cent are domestic seisants" and daj-labouiei-j, 6 pei 
cent 13 absoibed by the official and inofessional classes, and 5J; 
pel cent by those tv ho returned no occupation The great bulk 
of the Holsteiners and more than bait the Sclile&vvigeis are of 
genuine German stock, but thrie aie about 15u,u00 Danes in the 
north pait of Scblesvvig Among the Germans the juevalent 
tongue IS Low Geiman, hut the North Frisians outhe west coast of 
Schleswig and the North Sea islands (about 30,000 m all) still speak 
a Fiisian dialect, which, how'ever, is gradually dying out The 
peninsula of Angeln, between the Gulf of Flensburgand thcSchlei, 
IS supposed to have been the ongi^l seat of the English, and most 
obseivers profess to see a striking resemblance between this 
district and the counties of Kent and Suiiey The jieasants of 
Dithmaischen also retain many of their ancient jieculiaiities The 
boundary between the Danish and German languages is approxi- 
mately a line between Flenshuig and Tondern , not more than 15 
per cent of the entire population of the piovmce sjieak Danish 
as then mother-tongue The chief educational institution lu 
Schleswig-Holstein is the umvmisity of Kiel , and the excellence of 
the ordinary school system is proved by the fact that in 1SS3-84 the 
Schleswig-Holstein lecruits showed a smaller pioportion of illitei- 
acy (0 11 pel cent ) than those from any other part of the German 
empire Schleswig is the official capital of the province, but 
Altona and Kiel arc the laigest towms, the former being also the 
headquaiters of an army corps and the latter the chief na\al station 
of Geimany Kiel and Fneduchsoit aie fortified, and the old lines 
of Duppel are also maintained The province sends ten members 
to the reichstag and nineteen to the Piussian house of de 2 iuties 
The provincial estates meet in Rendshurg 

Sistory — ^The history of the southein part of the Cimbnc 
pemnsula is the record of a struggle between the Danes and the 
Geimans, ending in the meantime in favour of the latter The 
eailiest inhabitants of whose existence we have any trace seem to 
have been of German stock, and German authorities maintain that 
it was the emigiation to England of the Jutes and Angles that fiist 
gave the Scandinavian or Danish element scope to develop in the 
district In the eaily pait of the ninth century w'e find 
Charlemagne in conflict with the Danish rulers of South Jutland oi 
Schleswig^ and estahhshmg a “Danish maik” between the Eider 
and the Schlei. Some attempt to introduce Christianity was also 
made at this time by Bishop Ansganus, hut it was not till the 
middle of the following century that the new cieed found anything 
approachmg to general acceptance In 1027 the Danish king 
Knud (the English Canute) obtained from Conrad the recognition 
of Schleswig’s independence of the empire, and henceforth the 
Elder became the recognized boundary between Geimany and 
Denmark ( “ Eidora Romani terminus imperii") Schleswig, though 
a Danish province, was not iiieiged in the othei possessions of 
Denmark, but enjoyed a certain measuie of independence under 
the rule of "viceroys or dukes chosen from the younger sons of the 
loyal house One of the most vigoious of these rulers was Knud 
Law'ard (1115-1131), who extended his sway over the ’Wendish 
distnct of Wagria (see below) and held it as a fief of the German 
empire He was thus the first ruler of Schleswng to hold that 
singular double relationship to the king of Denmark and the German 
empire which afterwards became so important a factor in the history 
of the country Valdemar, son of Knud, became king of Denmaik, 
and Knud’s graudsou, Kmg Taldemar II , conferred the duchy of 
South Jutlaud or Sehlesw'ig on his son Abel in 1232 The terms 
of this investment afterwards became a fertile subject of dispute 
between the dukes and the crown, the former maintaining that they 
held their land as an hereditary and inalienable fief, while the kings 
argued that the fief was revocaWe at pleasure The dukes, however, 
assisted by then kinsmen, the counts of Holstein, succeeded m 
establishing their position and finally remained in undisputed 
possession of their duchy In 1326 Duke Taldemar V of Schleswig 
was raised to the throne of Denmark through the influence of 
Ins uncle, Count Gerhard of Holstein, to whom in return he ceded 
his duchy Taldemar had to abdicate in 1830 and received his 
duchy hack again, granting, however, the “ Constitutio Talde- 
mana, ’’ which ensured the lights of eventual succession in Schleswig 
to the Holstein counts This compact came to fruition in 1376, 
when the male ducal line became extinct, and Margaret of Denmark 
foimally recognmed the union of the two terrxtones in 1386 
Henceforth we have the same pnnee ruling over Schleswig and 

1 The name of Schleswig did not come into general use foi this part of the 
Clmbric penmsula until the end of the 14th century 


HoNtem, holding the fn',t as a ficf of the Dam di mown and the 
othf 1 as a fief of the Gel nun eiii|»ne 

liic hutoij of HoLtein (jefine its union with Sclilo'^wighas been 
piitn indicated m the foil going iniagrapb Noidalbuigia, oi the 
1 ind to the noith of the Elbe, was inhabiti d by the Saxons, under 
whom it was divided into four yiucs or huiulieds — Ditiim u sciien 
‘'q L , on the west, Holstein 2 >ioper oi Iloltsaten (“men of the 
toicit") in the middle, "VVagiia on the cast, and Stormarn on the 
■"uiitli The Noidalbingians weie the last of the Saxons to he sub- 
dued bv Charlemagne (804), who gave 'VTagiia to his Wcndish allies 
the Obotiites, and established a Wcadidi maik on their fiontiei at 
tlie same time that he established a Danish maik on the Eider 
The othei thiee gaus wcie irn orpoiated with the duchy of Saxony, 
Dithmaischen being included m the countsliip of Stade while 
Holstein and Stoiiuarn had a count of their own In 1110 
th * couiitship of Holstein was conferied upon Adolphus I. of 
Sehauenhurg, who founded the influential line that eventually 
1 lilt’d over Sehleswig-Holstem "Wagiia was added to Holstein by 
Adoljdms II about 1140 In the begiuumg of the 13th centuiy 
the Danish kings extended tlieir svv ay over all German territory to 
the noith of the Elbe, and then conquest® were confirmed by an 
imjicrul giant in 1214 This state ot affairs, however, was of no 
long continuance, and Adolphus III of Holstein succeeded in re- 
establishing his indejiendeuce m 1225 The Holstein family now 
became split up into several branch-lines, of wffiich that of 
Rendshurg jiioved the most lasting and irapoitant A daughtei 
of tins line married Duke Abel of Schleswig, and the Holstein 
counts lent faithful aid to their kinsmen m lesistmg the encioach- 
ments and claims of the kings of Denmaik In the distiacted 
state of Denmark at the beginning of the 14th contuiy Count 
Geihaid of Holstein became the piactical luler of the kingdom, but 
preferied to place the crown on the head of ins nephew Taldemar 
Legally speaking, Holstein lemained a mediate fief of Saxony, 
but with the decline of the Saxon duchy this relationship became 
obscured, and, when the Holstein lands weie created a duchy in 
1474, the new duke held his lauds directly fiom the emperor 

In 1448 the royal line of Denmark became extiuet, and the 
ciowii was offered to Adoljihus TII of Schleswig-Holstein, who 
refused it foi himself hut exerted Ins influence to secure it for his 
nejihew Chiistian of Oldenbuig Adolphus died in 1459, leanng 
no sons Chiistian was the legal hen of Schleswig, hut his claims 
to Holstein weie by no means so strong The estates of Schleswig- 
Holstein, howevei, decided in his favour on the plea that the 
duchies 2 could not be separated, and exacted from him a confirma- 
tion of this indissoluble connexion It was also formally stipulated 
that the duchies should never he actually incorporated with the 
kingdom of Denmaik, while the hereditary nature of the fief was 
given up and the estates acguiied the light to choose as their duke 
any oue of Christian’s descendants This Succession Act was the 
basis of the union of the two duchies for the next four hundred 
ycais, and the practical eoiitradiction between their own inseparable 
connexion and their feudal duty to diffeient sovereigns is at once 
the cause and the exjdanation of the complicated “Schleswig- 
Holstein question ” 

Now follows a senes of endle&s shiftings, divisions, and reunions 
of the two duchies After 1580 the vaiious collateral hues of the 
Oldenbuig family thus formed aie lepiesented by two main 
blanches, — the loyal or Gluckstadt line and the Gottorp or ducal 
line In the division of Schleswig-Holstein between these tw'o no 
legard was paid to the boundary of the Eider , each of them luled 
over detached parts of both duchies, though the whole of Schleswig 
was still under the soveieignty of Denmark and the whole of 
Holstein under that of Geimany Practically Schleswig came to he 
regarded merely as a jiart of Denmark, while Holstein’s connexion 
with Geimany preserved for it a flickei of independence In 1660 
Denmaik became an absolute monarchy and the principle of female 
succession was acknowledged As in Schleswig-Holstein the light 
of inheritance was confined to the male line, the policy of Denmaik 
was vigorously directed towards doing away as fai as possible with 
all separate rights in the duchy and to getting the Gottorp or 
ducal portions into the jiossession of the mown This policy 
was naturally more successful in Schleswig than in Holstein, 
and in 1721 Fredeiick IT Avas able to gam the guarantee of the 
powers for the incorporation of the w’hole of Schleswig with the 
Danish monaichy He had, however, to give up his claim to 
Holstein In 1762 the Holstem-Gottorp line succeeded to the 
throne of Russia lu the peison of Petei III , and this led in 1773 to 
an agreement by which the Gottoip line i esigned its share of Holstein 
to the king of Denmark in exchange for Oldenburg and Delmen- 
horst The whole of Schleswng-Holstein thus came once more 
under the sway of a riilei who was at the same time king of 
Denmark, 

The period from 1773 to 1846 was one of peace for the duchies, 
with considerable progiess in material prosperity The fall of the 

® This use of the ferm "duchies” anticipates a little, as Holstein w'as not made 
a duchy till 1474 Dithmaischen, indeed, which was supposed to be a part of 
ducal Holstein, was not subdued till 1559 
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German empiie m 1S06 leleascd Holstem for a time fiom any con- 
nexion Tvith a po-wci outside of Denmark, l)ui: in 1815 tlie Danish, 
monarch had to enter the German Confederation foi Holstem and 
for the recently acquired duchy of Lacex'eokg (qv ) A stiong 
feehng of German patriotism gradually arose m Holstem, affecting 
part of Schleswig also, and dissatisfaction with the delay of the 
Danish crown in recognizing the constitutional lights of the duchies 
led to the events foiniing the recent history of Schleswig-Holstein 
These will be found described with some detail m the articles 
Denmark, (vol vn pp 88, 89) and Germany (vol x pp 507, 
509-512) (J F M) 

SCHLETTSTADT, a small town in Lower Alsace, 
stands on the 111, 26 miles to the south of Strasburg It 
possesses two fine churches, relics of a period of former 
importance, and carries on manufactures of wire gauze, 
and a considerable trade in country produce The popu- 
lation in 1880 was 8979 (7765 Roman Catholics), showing 
a shght decrease since it has passed into German hands 
Schlettstadt is a place of very early origin, and became a free 
town of the empire in the 13th century Jn the loth century it 
was the seat of a celebrated academy, founded by Agiieola, which 
contiibuted not a little to the revival of leammg m this part of 
Germany , Erasmus of Rotterdam w as one of its students In 1634 
the town came into the possession of France, and it was afterwards 
fortified by Vanban It offeied little lesistance, however, to the 
Germans m 1870, and the fortifications have been razed 

SCHLOZER, August Ludwig von (1736-1809), 
German historian, was born at Gaggstedt, in the county 
of Hohenlohe-Kiichberg, on the 5th July 1735 Having 
studied at the universities of Wittenberg and Gottingen, 
he went in 1755 as a tutor to Stockholm, and afterwards 
to Upsala , and while in Sweden he wrote in the Swedish 
language an Sssmj on, the S%stoty of Trade (1758) 
In 1759 he returned to Gottingen, where he began the 
study of medicine Afterwards he went to St Petersburg 
with Muller, the Russian historiographer, as Muller’s 
literary assistant and as tutor in Ins family Here 
Schlozer learned the Russian language and devoted him- 
self to the study of Russian history, and in 1762 he 
was made an adjunct of the Academy and a teacher at 
the Easumovski educational institute. A quarrel with 
Muller placed him in a position of some difficulty, from 
which he was happily delivered by a call to a professor- 
ship at the university of Gottingen He began his 
career at Gottingen m 1767, and soon ranked among the 
foremost historical writers of his day His most import- 
ant works were his Allgemeine nonksche Geschuhte (1772) 
and his translation of the Russian chronicler Nestor to 
the year 980 (1802-9) He awoke much intelligent 
interest in univeisal history by his Weltgeschichte ivi 
Auszzige und ZxLSwnmenlmnge (1792-1801) , and in several 
works he helped to lay the foundations of statistical science. 
He also produced a strong impression by his political 
writings, the BnefweeJisel (10 vols., 1776-82) and the 
Staatsanzeigen (18 vols, 1782-93). la 1804 he was 
ennobled by the emperor of Russia He withdrew from 
active life m 1805, and died on the 9th September 1809 
See Zermelo, AugxLst Ludioig Schlozer (1875), and "Wesenclonk, 
Die Begrundiing der neueni deutschen Geschichtschreihong dtvrch 
Qatterer vnd Schlozer (1876) Sehlozer’s daughtei, Dorothea, 
bom on the 10th August, 1770, was one of the most learned 
women of her time, and received in 1787 the degiee of doctoi 
She was recognized as an authority on several subjects, especially 
on Russian coinage After her mainage with Eodde, tlie burgo- 
master of Liiheck, she devoted herself to domestic duties She 
died on the 12th July 1825 Schlozei’s son Christian (born 1774, 
died 1831) was a professor at Bonn, and published Anfangsgiunde 
der Stmtsiinrtlmhaft (1804-6) and bis fathei’s Ocffentliches und 
Fnvat-Leben aus OnginalurJcunden (1828) 

SOHMALKALDEN, a town of Prussia, in the pro- 
vince of Hease-Nassau, lies about 30 miles to the south- 
west of Erfurt, and in 1885 contained 6788 inhabitants, 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of hardware articles 
It still possesses the inn in which the important Pro- 
testant League of Schmalkalden or Smalkald was concluded 
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in 1531, and also the house in which the articles were 
drawn up in 1537 by Luther, Melanchthon, and other 
Reformeis See Geemany, vol x p 498, and Luthee, 
vol XV p 83 

SCHNEIDEMUHL (Polish Pda), a small town of 
Prussia, in the province of Posen, lies on the Cnddow, 45 
miles north of Posen and 140 miles east by north of 
Berlin It is a lailway junction of some importance, 
carries on a trade in wood, gram, and potatoes, and pos- 
sesses an iron foundry, se\ eral glass works and machine- 
shops, and other industrial establishments. In 1885 the 
population was 12,259, of whom 7700 were Protestants 
and about 1000 Poles 

SCHNORR YON KAROLSFELD, Julius (1794- 
1872), of a family of artists, was born in 1794 at Leipsic, 
where he received his earliest instruction from his father, 
a draughtsman, engraver, and painter At seventeen he 
entered the Academy of Vienna, from which Overbeck and 
others of the new school who rebelled against the old 
conventional style had been expelled about a year before. 
In 1818 he followed the founders of the new school of 
German pre-Raphaelites in the general pilgrimage to Rome. 
This school of religious and romantic art abjured modern 
styles with three centuries of decadence, and reverted to 
and revived the principles and practice of earlier periods. 
At the outset an effort was made to recover fresco painting 
and “monumental art,” and Schnorr soon found oppor- 
tunity of proving his powers, when commissioned to 
decorate with frescos, illustrative of Ariosto, the entrance 
hall of the Villa Massimo, near the Lateran. His fellow- 
labourers were Cornehus, Overbeck, and Veit His 
second period dates from 1825, when he left Rome, settled 
in Munich, entered the service of King Louis, and trans- 
planted to Germany the art of wall-painting learnt in 
Italy He showed himself qualified as a sort of poet- 
painter to the Bavarian court, he organized a staff of 
trained executants, and set about clothing five halls in the 
new palace with frescos illustrative of the JTihelungenhed 
Other apartments his prolific pencil decorated with scenes 
from the histones of Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa, 
and Rudolph of Hapsburg These vast and interminable 
compositions display the master’s merits and defects • they 
are creative, learned in composition, masterly in drawing, 
but exaggerated in thought and extravagant in style. 
Schnorr’s third period is marked by his “Bible Pictures ” 
or Scripture History in 180 designs The artist was a 
Lutheran, and took a broad and unsectarian view which 
won for his Pictorial Bible ready currency throughout 
Christendom. The merits are unequal frequently the 
compositions are crowded and confused, wanting m 
harmony of line and symmetry in the masses , thus they 
suffer under comparison with Raphael’s Bible Chrono- 
logically speaking, the style is severed from the simplicity 
and severity of early times, and surrendered to the florid 
redandanee of the later Renaissance. Yet throughout are 
displayed fertility of invention, academic knowledge with 
facile execution, and modern art has produced nothing 
better than Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream, the 
Meeting of Rebecca and Isaac, and the Return of the 
Prodigal Son. The completion of the arduous work was 
celebrated in 1862 by the artists of Saxony with a 
festival, and other German states offered congratulations 
and presented gifts. 

Biblical drawings and cartoons for frescos formed a 
natural pielude to designs for church windows. The 
painter’s renown in Germany secured commissions in Great 
Britain Schnoir made designs, earned out in the royal 
factory, Munich, for windows in Glasgow cathedral and 
in St Paul’s cathedral, London. This Munich glass 
provoked controversy . mediiBvahsts objected to its want 
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of lustre, aud stigmatized the windows as coloured blinds 
and picture transparencies But the opposing party 
claimed for these modern revivals “the union of the severe 
and excellent drawing of early Florentine oil-paintings 
with the colouring and ariangement of the glass-paintings 
of the latter half of the 16th century ” Schnorr’s busy life 
closed at Munich in 1872 

SCHOLASTICISM is the name usually employed to 
denote the most typical products of mediseval thought 
The final disappearance of ancient philosophy may be 
dated about the beginning of the 6th century of our era 
Boetius, its last representative in the West, died m 525, 
and four years later the Athenian schools were closed 
by order of the emperor Justinian Before this time 
Christian thought had already been active in the fathers 
of the church, hut their activity had been entirely devoted 
to the elaborating and systematizing of theological dogmas 
Although the dogmas unquestionably involve philosophical 
assumptions, the fathers deal with them throughout simply 
as churchmen, and do not profess to supply for them a 
philosophical or rational basis Only incidentally do some 
of them — like Augustine, for example — digress into strictly 
philosophical discussion After the centuries of intellectual 
darkness during which the settlement of the new races 
and their conversion to Christianity proceeded and the 
foundations of the modern European order were bemg 
laid, the first symptoms of renewed intellectual activity 
appear contemporaneously with the consolidation of the 
empire of the West in the hands of Charlemagne. That 
enlightened monarch endeavoured to attract to his court 
the best scholars of Britain and Ireland (where the 
classical tradition had never died out), and by imperial 
decree (787) commanded the establishment of schools 
in connexion with every abbey in his realms Peter of 
Pisa and Alenin of York were his advisers m directing 
this great work, and under their fostering care the 
opposition long supposed to exist between godlmess and 
secular learmng speedily disappeared Besides the cele- 
brated school of the Palace, where Alenin had among his 
hearers the members of the imperial family and the 
dignitaries of the empire as well as talented youths of 
humbler origin, we hear of the episcopal schools of Lyons, 
Orleans, and St Denis, the cloister schools of St Martin 
of Tours, of Fulda, Corbie, Fontenelle, and many others, 
besides the older monasteries of St Gall and Beichenau 
These schools became the centres of mediseval learning 
and speculation, and from them the name Scholasticism is 
derived. They were designed to communicate mstruction 
in the seven liberal arts which constituted the educational 
curriculum of the Middle Ages — grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric forming the tnvium of arts proper, while 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and music constituted 
the quadrivxura of the sciences The name dxxAor scholas- 
tims was apphed originally to any teacher in such an 
ecclesiastical gymnasium, but, as the study of dialectic or 
logic soon became the object of absorbing interest to the 
best intellects of the time, it tended to overshadow the 
more elementary disciplines, and the general acceptation 
of “ doctor ” came to he one who occupied himself with 
the teaching of logic and the discussion of the philo- 
sophical questions arising therefrom The philosophy of 
the later Scholastics is more extended in its scope , hut to 
the very end of the mediseval penod philosophy centres 
in the discussion of the same logical problems which, began 
to agitate the teachers of the 9th and 10th centuries 
Gliroiio- Scholasticism in the widest sense thus extends from the 
9th to the end of the 14th or the beginning of the 15th 
century — from Erigena to Occam and his followers The 
belated Scholastics who hngered beyond the last-mentioned 
date served only as marks for the obloquy heaped upon 


j the schools by the men of the new time But, although 
e\eiy systematic account of Scholasticism finds it neces'-ary 
to begin witb Erigena, that jihilosopher is of the spiiitual 
kindred of theNeoplatonists and Christian mystics rather 
than of the typical Scholastic doctors In a few obscure 
writings of the 9th century we find the beginnings of dis- 
cucsiOE upon the logical questions which afterwards proved 
of such absorbing interest , but these are followed by the 
intellectual mteireguum of the 10th centmy The actnity 
of Scholasticism ib therefore mainly confined within the 
limits of the 11th and the 14th centuiies. It is clearly 
divihible (by circumstances to be presently explained) into 
two well-marked periods, — the first extending to the end 
of the 12th century and embracing as its chief names 
Roscelhnus, Anselm, William of Champeaux, and Abelard, 
while the second extended from the beginning of the IStli 
century to the Renaissance and the general distraction of 
men's thoughts from the problems and methods of Scho- 
lasticism In this second period the names of Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotns represent (m 
the 13th century and the first years of the 14th century) 
the culmination of Scholastic thought and its consohdation 
into system 

It is a remark of PiantTs that there is no such thing as Logic 
philosophy in the Middle Ages , there are only logic and 
theology If pressed literally the remark is hypercritical, 
for it overlooks turn facts, — in the first place that the main 
objects of theology and philosophy are identical, though 
the method of treatment is different, and in the second 
jilace that logical discussion commonly leads up to meta- 
physical problems, and that this was pre-eminently the 
case with the logic of the Schoolmen But the saying 
draws attention m a forcible way to the two great in- 
fluences which shaped mediseval thought — on the one side 
the traditions of ancient logic, on the other the system of 
Christian theology Scholasticism opens with a discussion 
of certain points in the Aristotelian logic, it speedily 
begins to apply its logical distinctions to the doctrines of 
the church, and when it attains its Ml stature in St 
Thomas it has, with the exception of certain mysteries, 
rationalized or Aristotelianized the whole churchly system. 

Or we might say with equal truth that the philosophy of 
St Thomas is Aristotle Chnstiamzed. It is, moreover, the 
attitude of the Schoolmen to these two influences that 
yields the general characteristic of the period Their 
attitude throughout is that of interpreters rather than of 
those conducting an independent investigation. And 
though they are at the same time the acutest of critics, 
and offer the most ingenious developments of the original 
thesis, they never step outside the charmed circle of the 
system they have inherited They appear to contemplate 
the universe of nature and man not at first hand with 
their own eyes but m the glass of .Aristotelian foimulm. 

Their chief works are in the shape of commentaries upon 
the writings of “the philosopher. Their problems and 
solutions ahke spring from the master’s dicta — ^from the 
need of reconcihng these with one another aud with the 
conclusions of Christian theology. 

The fact that the channels of thought during the Middle Eeasoa 
Ages were determined m this way by the external influence 
of a twofold tradition is usually expressed by saying that 
reason in the Middle Age is subject to authority. It 
has not the free play which chaiactenzes its activity in 
Greece and in the philosophy of modern times Its con- 
clusions are predetermined, and the imtiative of Ihe 
individual thinker is almost eonfiued, therefore, to formal 
details in the treatment of his thesis From the side of 
the church this characteristic of the period is expressed m 
the saymg that reason has its proper station as the haud- 
1 The common designation of Anstotle m the Middle Ages. 
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maid of faith {mcilla fiJti) Uat it is only fair to add 1 But, altliough the relation of rea&ou to an external Schokc- 
that this pnaciple of the bahmdinatiou of the reasoa j authoiity thus constitutes the badge of medijeval thought, 

^vears a different aspect according to the century and i it uould bo m the last degree unjust to look upon Scholas- 
■writer referred, to. In > 3 Cotu 3 Erigcna, at the beginning ticism as philosophically banen, and to speak as if gxes&ive 
of the Scholastic era, there is no such suboidiuation con- reason, after an interiegnum of a thousand years, 
templated, because philosophy and theology in hi:, work resumed its rights at the Eenaissanee Such language 
are in implicit unity Accoiding to his meWrable espres- wus excusable in the men of the Renaissance, fighting 
sion, ■’ Conficitur inde verani Cbse philosoplnam veram the battle of classic form and beauty and of the many- 
religionem, con'versimgue verani religioneni esse ■\erani sidednesa of life against the baibaious terminology and 
phifosophiam ” (De Divisioiie 1) Reason in its the monastic ideals of the schools, or in the protagonists 

own strength and with its own. instruments evolves a of modem science protesting against the complete absoip- 
system of" the iiniveroe which coincides, according to tion of human talent by metaphysics— an absorption never 
Engena, ivith the teaching of Scripture For Engena, witnessed to the same extent befoie or since. The new is 
therefore, the speculative reason is the supreme aibitei nevei just to the old , we do not expect it to be so It 
(as he himself indeed expressly asserts) , and in accoi dance belongs to a later and calmer judgment to lecognize ho'w 
with its results the utterances of Scripture and of the the old contained in itself the germs of the new , and a 
church have not mfre(jueatly to be subjected to an alle- closer study of lustory is invaiiably found to dimmish the 
goncal or mystical interpretation. But this is only to abruptness of the pictme&que new beginnings which furnish 
say again in so many words that Engena is more of forth oui cunent divisions of epochs and periods. In the 
a Neoplatomst than a Scholastic. In regard to the schools and umveisities of the hliddle Age the intellect of 
Scholastics proper, Cousin suggested m respect of this the semi-harbarous European peoples had been trained for 
point a threefold chronological division, — at the outset the the work of the modern world It had advanced from a 
absolute subordination of philosophy to theology, then the cMdish rudeness to an appreciation of the subtlest logical 
period of their aUiance, and finally the begmnmg of their and metaphysical distinctions The debt which modern 
separation In othei woicls, ■we note philoaophy giadually philosophy owes to the Schoolmen for this formal training 
extending its claims Dialectic is, to begin with, a meiely has been amply acknowledged even by a writer like J S 
secular art, and only by degrees are its terms and di&tmc- Mill But we may go further and say that, in spite of 
tions applied to the subject-matter of theology' The their initial acceptance of authority, the Scholastics are not 
early results of the application, m the hands of Berengaiius the antagonists of reason, on the contrary they fight its 
and Eo&celhnus, did not seem favoiuable to Chiistian battles As has often been pointed out, the attempt to 
orthodoxy. Hence the strength with which a champion establish argument the authority of faith is in reality 
of the faith hke Anselm insists on the subordmation of the unconscious establishment of the authority of leason 
reason To Bernard of Clairvaux and many other con- Reason, if admitted at all, must ultimately claim the whole 
servative churchmen the application of dialectic to the man Anselm’s motto, Credo ut intelligcm, marks ■well 
things of faith at all appears as dangerous as it is impious the distance that has been traversed since Tertullian’s 
At a later date, in the systems of the great Schoolmen, the Credo qiaci ahsurclum est The claim of reason has been 
rights of reason are fully established and amply acknow- recogmzed to manipulate the data of faith, at first bhndly 
ledged The relation of reason and faith remains, it is and immediately leceived, and to weld them into a system 
true, an external one, and certain doctrmes — an increasing such as will satisfy its own needs Scholasticism that has 
number as time goes on — are withdra^ivn from the sphere outlived its day may be justly identified with obscurant- 
of reason But with these exceptions the two march side ism, but not so the systems of those who, hy their mighty 
by side, they establish by different means the same intellectual force alone, once held all the minds of Europe in 
results For the conflicts which accompanied the first willing subjection The scholastic systems, it is true, are 
intrusion of philosophy into the theological domain more not the free products of speculation , in the main they are 
profound and cautious thmkers with a far ampler appa- sumnee theologise, or they are modifi.ed versions of Aristotle, 
ratus of knowledge had substituted a harmony “ The But each system is a fresh recognition of the rights of 
constant effort of Scholasticism to he at once philosophy reason, and Scholasticism as a -whole may be justly 
and theology” 1 seemed at last satisfactorily realized. But regarded as the history of the growth and gradual eman- 
this harmony proved more apparent -than real, for the cipation of reason which was completed in the movements 
further progress of Scholastic thought consisted in a with- of the Renaissance and the Reformation Indeed, the 
drawal of doctrine after doctrine from the pos&ibihty of widening of human interests -which then took place is not 
rational proof and their relegation to the sphere of faith without its prelude m the systems of the second period of 
Indeed, no sooner -was the harmony apparently established Scholasticism The complementary sciences of theology 
by Aquinas than Duns Seotus begau this negative eriti- aud philosophy remain, of course, the central and dominat- 
cism, which is carried much farther by William of Occam xng interest ; but Albertus Magnus -was keenly interested 
But this 18 eqmvaleut to a confession that Scholasticism m natural science, and a system hke that of Aquinas is as 
had failed in its task, which was to rationalize the doc- wide as Aristotle’s in its range, and holds no part of 
trines of the church The two authorities refused to he nature to lie outside its inquiries. 

reconciled The Aristotelian form refused to fit a matter In speaking of the origin of Scholasticism — name and “ Urn- 
for which it was never intended , the matter of Christian thing — ^ithas been already noted that medimval specula- ^®rsals.' 
theology refused to be forced into an alien form. The tion takes its rise in certain logical problems. To be 
Scholastic philosophy speedily ceased therefore to possess more precise, it is the nature of “universal ” which forms 
a raison and the spread of the sceptical doctrme of the central theme of Scholastic debate. This is the case 
a twofold truth proclaims the destruction of the fabric almost exclusively during the first period, und only to a 
erected by mediseval thought The end of the period was less extent during the second, where it reappears in a 
thus brought about by the internal decay of its method somewhat different form as the difficulty concerning the 
and principles quite as much as by the variety of external principle of individuation Other-wise expressed, the 
causes which contributed to transfer men’s mterests to question on which centuries of discussion were thus 

other subjects expended concerns the nature of genera and species and 

1 Miiman’s Latin Ohnstwmty, ix 101 their relation to the individual On this, Nominalists and 
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rtealists take opposite sides, and, e^dasively bdcal as 
the point may at first si^lit seem to be, adherence to one 
side or the other is an accinate indication of philosophic 
tendency. The two op^iosing tlieoiiea expieas at bottom, 
in the phuseology of their own time, the ladical diver- 
gence of pantheism and mdi\ idiiali&m — the two enticmcs 
between which philosophy seems pcndulnni-wiso to Oscil- 
late, and which may be said still to await then perfect 
reconciliation First, howxver, we must examine the 
form which this cpestiou assumed to the first medieval 
thmkeis, and the source from which they denved it A 
single sentence m Porphyry’s or “intioduction” to 

the Gategoiies of Aristotle furnished the test of the pro- 
longed discussion The treatise of Porphyiy deals with 
what are commonly called the predicables, t e., the notions 
of genus, species, difference, property, and accident ; and 
he mentions, but declines to discuss, the various theoiies 
that have been held as to the ontological impjort of genera 
and species. In the Latin translation of Boetius, in 
which alone the Isrigop was then knowm, the sentence 
luns as follows — “ Mos de generihus et speciebns illud 
quidem sive subsistant, sive in sobs nudis mtellectibus 
posita Sint, sive subsistentia coiporalia smt an incoiporaha, 
et utrum sepaiata a sensibilibus an in sensibilAus posita et 
circa haec consistentia, dicere lecnsabo , altissimniii enim 
negotium est hujusmodi et majoris egens inquisitioms ” 
The second of these three questions may be safely set 
aside, the other two indicate with sufficient clearness 
thiee possible positions with legard to universals It 
may be held that they exist merely as conceptions in our 
minds (iJi sohs nudis tntdlectikcs) , this is Nominahsm or 
Conceptualism. It may he held, m opposition to the 
Hommalistic view, that they have a substantial existence 
of then own {suhmtervtm), independent of their existence 
in onr thoughts. But Eeahsm, as this doctrine is named, 
may be again of two varieties, according as the substan- 
tially existent universals are supposed to exist apart from 
the sensible phenomena {sepmata a misibilihus) or only in 
and with the objects of sense as their essence {in sensikhlus 
posita et area haee consisteniia). The first form of Realism 
corresponds to the Platonic theory of the transcendence of 
the ideas, while the second reproduces the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the essence as inseparable from the individual 
thing. But, though he implies an ample previous treat- 
ment of the questions by philosophers. Porphyry gives no 
references to the different systems of which such dis- 
tinctions are the outcome, nor does he give any hint of his 
own opinion on the subject, definite enough though that 
was He simply sets the discussion aside as too difficult 
for a preliminary discourse, and not strictly relevant to a 
purely logical inquiry. Porphyry, the Heoplatomst, the 
disciple of Plotinus, was an unknown personage to those 
early students of the Isagoge. The passage possessed for 
them a mysterious chajm, largely due to its isolation and 
to their ignorance of the histone speculations which sug- 
gested it And accordingly it gave rise to the three great 
doctrines which divided the medieval schools : — ^Realism 
of the Platonic type, embodied in the formula nmvmcdta 
ante rem] Realism of the Aristotelian type, vaivoersaMa m 
re ; and Nominalism, including Conceptualism, expressed 
by the phrase umversalta post rem, and also claiming to he 
based upon the Peripatetic doctrine. 

To forma proper estimate of the first stage of Scholastic 
discussion it IS requisite above all things to have a clear 
idea of the appliances then at the disposal of the writers. 
In other words, what was the extent of their knowledge 
of ancient philosophy? Thanks to the researches of 
Jourdam and otihers, it is possible to answer this question 
with something like precision. To begin with, we know 
that tiU the 13th century the Middle Age was ignorant 


of Check, and po^^eosed no philo^o[ihical woik& in then 
Creek origmal, while m tran-slationa their stock was 
limited to the Catgorus and the De Ldti'indatioue of 
Aristotle in the vcioionc of Boetius, and the Tiniojn of 
Plato in the version of Clialcidius To tlie-e luUht be 
added, of coiiine, Boetius'b tranJatioii of PoiphyryV 
Lngogc aheady referred to The v/hole meta])h}tical, 
ethical, and iffiysical woiks of Aristotle were thua unknown, 
and it was not till the 12th centuiy (after the yeai 1126) 
that the Analytics and the Topics became accessible to the 
logician^ of the time Some general lufoimation as to 
the Platonic doctimeo (chiefly m a Neoplatonic garb) wraa 
obtainable fiom the commentaiy with which Chalcidius 
(Gth cent ) accompanied his tian&lation, fiom the work of 
xVpuleius (2d cent ) De Dogmaic Flatums, and indii'ectly 
from the commentaiy of Macrobnia (r 400) on the Homtiiuni 
Scipionisot Cicero, and fiom the wiitings of St Augustine 
As aids to the study of logic, the doctors of this period 
possessed two commentaiies by Boetius on the Isanogr {Acl 
Forpkynuiii a Yictoruio trnnslatviii and In Pot phji luni a 
se it anslahitti), two commentaiies by the same author on 
the De Liteipretatmie and one on the CaUgones, as well 
as another, mainly ihetoncal, Ad Ciceronis Topica To 
these are to be added the following oiigmal tieatises of 
Boetius — Introductio ad Gategonm Syllogisms, Dc Syllo- 
gisi/io CategotKO, De Syllogisno Fypothetico, De Dmsioiie, 

De DefliiiUoiie, and De Differoitus Topicis, the last dealing 
almost exclusively with rhetoric. There w eie also m circu- 
lation two tiacts attributed to St Augustine, the first of 
which, F/'ucipn Dudecticae, is piobahly his, hut is mainly 
grammatical in its import The other tract, known as 
Gntegonae Decern, and taken at first for a tianslation of 
Aiistotle’s treatise, is really a rapid summary of it, and 
certainly does not belong to Augustine. To this list there 
must he added three works of an encyclopredic character, 
which played a great part as text-books in the schools. Of 
these the oldest and most zmpoitant was the Satyiicon of 
Marcianus Capella (close of 5 th century), a curious medley 
of prose and allegorical verse, the greater part of which is 
a treatise on the seven liberal arts, the fourth book dealing 
with logic Similar in its contents is the work of Cassio- 
dorus (468-562), De Attihus ac Disaphms Libeiahim 
Literarim, of which the third work referred to, the Oi igmcs 
of Isidore of Seville {ob 636), is little more than a le- 
production The above constitutes without exception the 
whole matenal which the earlier Middle Age had at its 
disposal 

The grandly conceived system of Erigena (see Erigena Engena. 
and Mysticism) stands by itself in the 9th century like 
the product of another age John the Scot was still 
acquainted with Greek, seeing that he translated the work 
of the pseudo-Dionysius , and his speculative geuius 
achieved the fusiou of Christian doctrine and Neopla- 
tonic thought in a system of quite remarkable meta- 
physical completeness. It is the only complete and inde- 
pendent system between the decline of ancient thought 
and the system of Aquinas m the 13th century, if indeed 
we ought not to go further, to modern times, to find a 
parallel. Erigena pronounces no express opinion upon 
the question which was even then beginning to occupy 
men’s minds, but his Platonico-Christian theory of the 
Eternal Word as containing m Himself the exemplars of 
created things is equivalent to the assertion of nmversalm 
ante rem His whole system, indeed, is based upon the 
idea of the divine as the exclusively real, of which the 
world of mdividual existence is but the theophany; the 
special and the individual axe immanent, therefore, in the 
general And hence at a much later date (in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century) his name was invoked to cover 
the pantheistic heresies of Amalrich of Bena. Erigena 
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does not separate his Platotuc theoiy of pre-esistent 
exemplars from the Austotehan doctrine of the umreisal 
as Hi tlie individuaK As Teherweg points out, his theory 
IS rather a result of the transference of the Aristotelian 
conception of substance to the Platonic Idea, and of an 
identification of the relation of accidentb to the substance 
in 'which they iiiheie nith that of the indiiiduals to the 
Idea of which, m the Platonic doctiine, they are copies 
{Rikt of Phihsnphi/, i 363, Eng tians) Hence it may 
be said that the umveisals aie in the individuals, constitut- 
ing their essential reality (and it is an express pait of 
Erigenas system that the created but creative Woid, the 
second division of N'ature, should pass into the third stage 
of created and non-creating things), or rather, perhaps, 
we ought to say that the individuals exist m the bosom 
of their universal At all events, while Erigena’s Realism 
is pronounced, the Platonic and Austotehan foims of the 
doctrine are not distinguished in his writings Prantl has 
professed to find the headstream of Honunalisni also m 
Scotus Erigena, laifc beyond the fact that he discusses at 
considerable length the categories of thought and their 
mutual relations, occasionally using the term “ voces ’ to 
express his meaning, Prantl appears to adduce no reasons 
foi an assertion nhich directly contradicts Eiigena’s most 
fundamental doctrines Moieover Engena again and 
again declaies that dialectic has to do with the stadia of a 
real or divine classification — “Intelligitur quod ars lUa, 
quae dividit genera in species et species in genera resohit, 
quae SicAesriKij dicitur, non ab humanis machinationibus 
sit facta, sed in natura rerum ab auctore omnium artium, 
quae verae artes sunt, condita efc a sapientibus inventa ” 
[Be DimiOM Jfaticrae, iv 4) 

The immediate influence of Erigena’s system cannot 
have been great, and his works seem soon to have dropped 
out of notice in the centuries that followed The real 
germs of Realism and Nominalism, as they took shape in 
medieval thought, are to be found in the 9th century^ in 
scattered commentaries and glo&ses (mostly still m manu- 
script) upon the statements of Poiphyry and Boetius 
Infln- Boetius IE commenting upon Porphyry had already 
Balm discussion as to the nature of umveisals He 

IS definitely anti-Platouic, and his language sometimes 
takes even a nominahstic tone, as when he declares that 
the species is nothing more than a thought or conceptiou 
gathered from the substantial similarity of a number of 
dissimilar individuals The expression “substantial simi- 
larity” is still, however, suflSciently vague to cover a 
multitude of views He concludes that the genera and 
species exist as uuiversals only in thought , but, inasmuch 
as they are collected from singulars on account of a real 
resemblance, they have a certain existence independently 
of the mind, but not an existence disjomed from the 
singulars of sense “Subsistunt ergo circa sensibiha, 
intelliguntur autem praeter corpora” Or, according to 
the phrase which recurs so often during the Middle Ages, 
“nuiversaie intelligitur, smgulare sentitur ” Boetius ends 
by declmmg to adjudicate between Plato and Aristotle, 
remarking lu a semi-apologetic style that, if he has ex- 
pounded Aristotle’s opinion by preference, his course is 
justified by the fact that he is commenting upon an intro- 
duction to Aristotle And, indeed, his discussion cannot 
claim to be more than senu-popnlar in character The 
point m dispute has not in his hands the all-absorbmg 
importance it afterwards attained, and the keenness of 
later distinctions is as yet unknown In this way, how- 
ever, though the distinctions drawn may still be compara- 
tively vague, there existed in the schools a Peripatetic 
tradition to set over against the Neoplatonic influence of 
John the Scot, and amongst the earliest remains of Scho- 
lastic thought we find this tradition asserting itself some- 


I what vigoroubly Theie were Nommahsts befoie Roscel- 
I linus among these early thinkeis, 

I Alcmn, the fiist head of the school of the Palace, does 
! nothing more m his Dialectic than abridge Boetius and 
the other commentatois But m the school of Fulda, pre- 
sided over by his pupil Hrabanus Maurus (776-856), there HiaLanus 
are to be found some fresh contributions to the discussion Glaums 
The collected works of Hrabanus himself contain nothing 
new, but in some glosses on Aristotle and Porphyry, 
first exhumed by Cousin, there are several noteworthy 
expressions of ojiinion in a Nominalistic sense. The 
author interprets Boetius’s meaning to be “ Quod eadem 
res mdividuum et species et genus est, et non esse umver- 
saha indiiiduis quasi quod dam diversum ” He also 
cites, appaiently with approval, tbe view of those who 
held Porphyiy’s tieatise to be not de quingue rebus, 
but de quinqiie vocibiis A genus, they said, is essen- 
tially something which is predicated of a subject , hut a 
thing cannot be a predicate (les emvi non pi aedicatiir) 

These glosses, it should be added, however, have been 
attiihuted by Prantl and Kaulich, on the ground of diver- 
gence from doctrines contained in the published works of 
Hrabanus, to some disciple of his rather than to Hrabanus 
himself Fulda had become through the teaching of 
the lattei au intellectual centre. Eric or Heirxcus, who Euc 
studied theie under Haimon, the succes.sor of Hrabanus, 
and afterwards taught at Auxerre, w^rote glosses on the 
margin of his copy of the pseudo-Augiistinian Categonae, 
which have beeu pubhshed by Cousin and Haur^au 
He there says in woids which recall the language of Locke 
{Essay, ni. 3) that because proper names aie innumerable, 
and no intellect or memory -would suffice foi the knowing 
of them, they are all as it were compiehended in the 
species (“ Sciendum autem, qma propiia nomina pnmum 
sunt lunumerabilia, ad quae cognoscenda intellectus nuUus 
sen memoria suflficit, haec ergo omma coartata species com- 
prehendit, et facit primum graduin”) Taken in their 
strictness, these words state the position of extreme 
Nommahsm , but even if we were not forbidden to do so 
by other passages, in which the doctime of moderate 
Realism is adopted (uudei covei of the current distinction 
between the singular as felt and the piue universal as 
understood), it would still be unfair to pi ess any passage 
in the writings of this peiiod As Cousin says, “Eeahsm 
and Nominalism were undoubtedly there in germ, but 
their true prmciples with their necessary consequences 
remained profoundly unknown , their connexion with all 
the great questions of religion and politics was not even 
suspected The two systems were nothing more as yet 
than two different ways of interpieting a phrase of 
Poiphyry, and they remained unnoticed m the obscurity 
of the schools. . . It was the 11th century which gave 
Nommahsm to the world ” ^ 

Remi or Eemigius of Auxerre, pupil of Eiic, became Bern, 
the most celebrated professoi of dialectic in the Parisian 
schools of the 10th century As he reverted to Realism, 
his influence, first at Rheims and then in Pans, was 
doubtless instrumental m bringing about the general 
acceptance of that doctrine till the advent of Roscellmus 
as a powerful disturbing influence “ There is one genus 
more general than tbe rest,” says Remi [apud Haia-6au, 

De la Phlos<yph%e Scolastiqw, i 146), “ beyond which the 
intellect cannot rise, called by the Greeks ovala, by the 
Latins essentia The essence, indeed, comprehends all 
natures, and everything that exists is a portion of this 
^sence, by participation in which everything that is hath 
its existence.” And similarly with the intermediate 
genera “Homo est multorum hominum substantiahs 
nnitas.” Remigins is thus a Realist, as Haur4au remarks, 

Ouvrages vntMs d'AUlard, Intiod , p Ixxxv 
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not so mact in the senae oi Flato as m the spiiit ot 
Parmenides, and Haurean applies to this form of Piealitin 
Bayle’s description of Pteahsm in general as “ le Spino-'isme 
non ole's eloppe ” The 10th century as a whole is especially 
marked out as a dark age, being partly filled with end 
troubles and partly characterized by a reaction of faith 
against reason In the monastery of St Gall there was 
considerable logical activity, but nothing of philosophical 
interest is lecorded The chief name of the century is 
Gerhert that of Geibert (died as Pope Sylvester II in 1U03). He 
studied at Auiillac under Otto of Clugnj, the pupil of 
Eemigius, and later among the Moors in Spam, and taught 
afteiwards himself in the schools of Tours, Fleurj-, Sens, 
and Piheims He was a man of universal attainments, 
but only his treatise De Hatiomh et Eatioiu tUi need be 
mentioned here It is more interesting as a display of 
the logical acquirements of the age than as possessing any 
School of direct philosophical hearing The school of Chartres, 
Chartres founded in 990 by Pulbert, one of Gerbert’s pupils, was 
distinguished for nearly two centuries not so much for its 
dialectics and philosophy as for its humanistic culture 
The account which John of Salisbury gives of it in the 
first half of the 12th century, under the presidency of 
Theodoric and Bernard, gives a very pleasant glimpse into 
the history of the Middle Ages Since then, says their 
regretful pupil, “less time and less care have been 
bestowed on grammar, and persons who profess all arts, 
liberal and mechanical, are ignorant of the primary art, 
without which a man proceeds m vain to the rest. For | 
albeit the other studies assist literature, yet this has the 
sole privilege of making one lettered.”^ 

Applioa- Hitherto, if dialectical studies had been sometimes 
tioaof viewed askance by the stricter churchmen it 'ivas not 
theoio^ because logic had dared to stretch forth its hands towards 
^ the ark of God, but simply on the ground of the old 
opposition between the church and the world these 
secular studies absorbed time and ability which might 
have been employed for the glory of God and the service 
of the church. But now bolder spirits arose who did not 
shrink from applying the distinctions of their human 
wisdom to the mysteries of theology. It was the excite- 
ment caused by their attempt, and the heterodox con- 
clusions which were its first result, that lifted these 
Scholastic disputations into the central position which 
they henceforth occupied in the life of the Middle Ages 
Aud whereas, up to this time, discussion had been in the 
mam of a purely logical character, the next centuries 
show that peculiar combination of logic and theology 
which is the mark of Scholasticism, especially in the 
period before the 13th century. For reason, having 
already asserted itself so far, could not simply he put 
under a ban Orthodoxy had itself to put on the armour 
of reason, and so panoplied its champions soon proved 
themselves superior to their antagonists on their own 
battlefield, 

Beren- One of the first of these attacks was made by 
ganas Berengarius of Tours (999-1088) upon the doctrine of 
transubstantiation , he denied the possibility of a change 
of substance m the bread and wine without some corre- 
sponding change in the accidents Berenganus had 
studied at Chartres, where his exclusive devotion to 
dialectic caused Fulbert more than once to remonstrate 
with his pupil According to the testimony of his oppo- 
nent and former fellow-student, Lanfrane, he seems even 
in his student days to have been by temperament a rebel 
against authority “When we were in the schools 
together,” says Lanfrane, “it was your part always to 
collect authorities against the Cathohe faith” M de 

^ Metalogims, i 27, quoted in Poole’s llhistmUons Meitsml 
Thought 


Hbniumt chaiacterizes hi& view on the Eucharibt as a 
=.pecific application of Horainalisiu (“un nommalisme 
‘ special ou re^.treint a une seule qne'^tion’) More inti- 
mately connected with the piogreob of jjhilosophical 
I thought was the tiitheistie view of the Trinity propounded 
I by PtOtjcellmus as one of tlie results of his Nominalistic Ro-od- 
theory of knowing and being The sharpness and one- 
sidednes^ with which he formulated his position were the 
immediate occasion of the contemporaneous crystallization 
of Bealism in the theories of Anselm and William of 
Champeaux Henceforth discuj-sion is carried on with a 
full conscioubness of the differences involved and the issues 
at stake , and, thanks to the heretical conclusion disclosed 
by Pioscelhnus, Piealism became established for several 
centuries as the orthodox philosophical creed Roscellinus 
{ob c 1125) was looked upon by later times as the 
originator of the sententia vociiui, that is to say, of Nom- 
inalism proper. Unfortunately, we are reduced for a 
knowledge of his position to the scanty and ill-natured 
notices of his opponents (Anselm and Abelard) From 
I these we gather that be refused to recognize the reality of 
I anything but the individual, he treated “the universal 
substance,” says Anselm, as no more than “ flatum vocis,” 
a verbal breathing or sound, and m a similar strain he 
denied any reality to the parts of which a whole, such as 
a house, is commonly said to be composed. The parts in 
the one case, the general name oi common attributes in 
the other, are only, he seems to have argued, so many 
subjective points of view from which we choose to regard 
that which in its own essence is one and indivisible, 
existing m its own right apart from any connexion with 
other individuals This pure individualism, consistently 
interpreted, involves the denial of all real relation what- 
soever; for things are related and classified by means of 
their general characteristics Accordingly, if these general 
characteristics do not possess reality, things are reduced 
to a number of characterless and routuMly indifferent 
points It IS possible, as Haurean maintains, that Boscel- 
liuus meant no more than to refute the untenable Realism 
which asserts the substantial and, above all, the inde- 
pendent existence of the nniversals Some of the expres- 
sions used by Anselm in controverting his position, favour 
this idea, since they prove that the Realism of Anselm 
himself embraced positions discarded by the wiser advo- 
cates of that doctrine Anselm upbraids Roscellinus, for 
example, because he was unable to conceive whiteness 
apart from its existence in something white But this is 
precisely an instance of the hypostatization of abstrac- 
tions in exposing which the chief strength and value of 
Nommahsm he. Cousin is correct in pointing out, from 
the Eeahstic point of view, that it is one thing to deny 
the hypostatization of an accident like colour or wisdom, 
and another thing to deny the foundation in reality of 
those “true and legitimate nniversals” which we under- 
stand by the terms genera and species “The human 
race is not a word, or, if it is, we are driven to assert that 
there is really nothing common and identical in all men — 
that the brotherhood and equality of the human family 
are pure abstractions, and that, since individuality is the 
sole reality, the sole reahty is difference, that is to say, 
hostility and war, with no right but might, no duty but 
interest, and no remedy but despotism These are the 
sad but necessary consequences which logic and history 
impose upon Nommahsm and Empiricism.”^ It is not for 
a moment to be supposed that the full scope of his doctrine 
was present to the mind of Roscellinus , but Nominalism 
would hardly have made the sensation it did had its 
assertions been as innocent as Haurdan would make 
them. Like most innovators, Roscellinus stated hig posi- 
* Owrages inidits d'AUlardi Introd , p ovi. 
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tion m bold language, -uLcli euiphasized liis oppositioa to 
accLjded clottime^, and wcid^, it not hib intention^, 
imoived the extieuie Xoiiuuali'ia v.hich, by making 
um'.ersality mciely biiljectne. puheiizcb e.\utence into 
detached paiticulais And, tlioiigh we may acquit Ro'jcel- 
Imus o£ con^.cioikly piopounding a theory bO subversive of 
all knowledge, hb criticbm of the doctrine of the Trinity 
i" pi oof at lea-it of the detcrmmatioii \.xth which he was 
prepaied to cany out hb individualbm If we are not 
picpaied to say that the three Persons are one thing — in 
which ca^e th,. lather and the Holy Ghost mu&t have 
been incainate along with the Son — then, did uaage permit, 
he tajb, we ought to speak of thiee Gods 
Ansilm It was thb theological deduction from his doctrine that 
diew upon Eosceliinus the polemic of his most celebiated 
opponent, Anaelm of Canterbuiy (1033-1109) Eoscel- 
iinus appears at first to have imagined that his tritheistic 
theoiy had the sanction of Lanfianc and Anselm, and the 
latter was led in consequence to compose his treatise De 
Fifh Tiinit'itii Fiom this may he gathered, in a some- 
what indiiect and incidental fashion, his views on the 
nature of miiveisals “How shall he who has not arrived 
at understanding how several men ore m species one man 
tumpichcnd how in that most my&teuous nature several 
persons, each ot which is peifect God, are one God'’” The 
mannei in which humanity exists m the individual was&oou 
to be the subject of keen discussion, and to bring to light 
diverging views within the Eealistic camp , but St Anselm 
does not go into detail on this point, and seems to imply 
that it Is not surrounded by special difficulties In truth, 
his Realism, as has just been seen, was of a somewhat 
unentical type It was simply accepted by him in a broad 
way as the orthodox philosophic doctrine, and the doctrine 
which, as a sagacious churchman, he perceived to be most 
in harmony with Chnstian theology But Anselm’s heart 
was not m the dialectical subtleties which now began 
more and more to engross the schools The only logical 
treatise which he wrote, De Gnmmatica, falls so far 
below the height of his reputation that it leads Prantl 
into undue depreciation of Anselm’s eminence as a thinker. 
Anselm’s natural element was theology, and the high 
metaphysical questions which are as it were the obveise 
of theology Haureau calls him with truth “ the last of 
the fathers”, the sweep of his thought recalls St Augus- 
tine rather than the men of his own time On the other 
hand, as the first to formulate the ontological argument 
for the existence of God, he joins hands with some of the 
piofoundest names in modern philosophy This celebrated 
argument, which fascinated m turn Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and Hegel, not to mention other names, appears for the 
first time iii the pages of Anselm’s Proslogkm. To 
Anselm specially belongs the motto Cudo vt intelhga-ni, or, 
as it IS otherwise expressed in the sub-title of Ins Pros- 
logmm, Fides quaerem intellechm “ His method, ” says 
Cousin (p Cl,), “is to set out from the sacied dogmas as 
they are given by the hand of authority, and without at 
any time departing from these dogmas to impregnate 
them by profound reflexion, and thus as it were raise 
the darkness visible of faith to the pme hght of philo- 
sophy” In this spirit he endeavoured to give a philo- 
sophical demonstration not only of the existence of God 
but also of the Trinity and the Incarnation, which were 
placed by the later Scholastics among the “mysteries.” 
The Chn&tological theoiy of satisfaction expounded m 
the Cur Dens Horn falls beyond the scope of the present 
article But the Platomcally conceived proof of the being 
of God contained in the Monologiwm shows that Anselm’s 
doctrine of the universals as substances in things {iiniv&r- 
salm %% 'i e) was closely connected in his mmd with the 
thought of the nnmrsaha ante rem, the exemplars of 


perfect gooJnesb and tiuth and justice, by participation 
I in which all earthly things are judged to possess these 
I qualities In this way he rises like Plato to the absolute 
' Goodness, Justice, and Truth, and then proceeds in Neo- 
platonic fashion to a deduction of the Trinity as involved 
in tlie idea of the divine Woid 

Besides it& connexion with the speculations of Anselm, 
the doctnne of Eosceliinus w’as also of decisive influence 
within the schools m crystallizing the opposite opinion 
William of Cliampeaux is reputed the fouudei of a 
definitely formulated Realism, much as Pboscellmus is 
regarded as the founder of Nominalism, Wilbam 
Champeaux (1070-1121) was instiucted by Eosceliinus 
himself m dialectic His own activity as a teachei 
belongs to the fiist years of the 12th century He 
lectured in Pans in the cathedial school of Notre Dame 
till the year 1108, when he retired to the priory of fSt 
Victor on the outskiits of Pans But soon afterwards, 
unable to resist the impoitumties of his friends and pupils, 
he resumed his lectures theie, continuing them till his 
removal to the see of ChMons in 1113, and thus laying 
the toundation of the reputation which the monasteiy 
soon acquired Unfortunately none of the philosophical 
I works of Wilham have survived, and we are forced to 
depend for an account of his doctrine upon the statements 
of his opponent Abelard, in the Eistona Calamitatum 
; JJeamn, and in certain manuscripts discovered by Cousm. 
From these sources it appears that William professed 
successively two opinions on the nature of the universals, 
having been dislodged from his first position by the criti- 
cism of Abelaid, his quondam pupil There is no obseuiity 
about William’s first position It is a Realism of the 
most uncompromising type, which by its reduction of 
individuals to accidents of one identical substance seems 
to tremble on the veiy verge of Spmozism He taught, 
says Abelaid, that the same thing or substance was 
present in its entiiety and essence in each individual, and 
that individuals diffeied no whit in their essence but only 
111 the variety of their accidents “Erat autem m ea 
senteutia de communitate iiniversalium, ut eandem essen- 
tiahtei lem totam simul singulis suis inesse adstrueret 
ludividms, quorum quidom nulla esset in essentia diver- 
sitas, sed sola multitudme accidentium vanetas ” Thus 
“ Socratitas is merely an accident of the substance 
“humanitas,” or, as it is put by the author of the treatise 
De Genenbm et Speaehua} “Man is a species, a thing 
essentially one (res ma menUaliter), which receives certain 
forms which make it Socrates This thing, remaining 
essentially the same, receives in the same way other forms 
which constitute Plato and the other individuals of the 
species man ; aud, with the exception of those forms which 
mould that matter into the individual Socrates, there is 
nothing in Socrates that is not the same at the same time 
under the forms of Plato . . According to these men, 

even though rationality did not exist in any individual, 
its existence m nature would still remain intact ” (Cousin, 
Introduction^ &c , p. exx ) Robert Pulleyn expresses the 
same point of view concisely when he makes the Realist 
say, “Species una est substantia, ejus vero individua 
multae personae, et hae multae personae sunt ilia una 
substantia.” But the difficulties lu the way of treating 
the universal as substance or thing are so insuperable, and 
at the same time so obvious, that criticism was speedily 
at work upon William of Champeaux’s position He had 
said expressly that the universal essence, by the addition 

^ This treatise, flist patlished by Cousm m his Oimages m&dits 
d’AMlard, was attributed by hnn to Abelaid, and he was followed in 
this opmion by Haur4au , but Piantl adduces reasons which seem 
satisfactoiy for believing it to be the work of an unknown water of 
somewhat later date (see Prantl, GesohcMs d, Logik, ii. 143) 
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of the individual form?, vas individualized and present ! individuum, sed tt illud aliter et alitci attcnitiim species 
savadim totam sunni <ivaiiid(d<- ui in each mdivilual Bat j et £,enua et gencraliasimum ebt ” . Adclard of Bath ('^hose 
if koijio IS Tvliolly and essentially present in Socrates, 
then it IS, as it vere, absorbed in Socrat&s , ivbeie Sociates 


IS not, it cannot be, consequently not m Plato and the 
other individva houiiHis This ivas called the argument 
of the kouo Socraiiu's, and it appears to have been mth 
the view of obviating such time and space difficulties, 
emphasized in the criticism of Abelard^ that William 
latterly modified his form of expression But his second 
position is enveloped in considerable obscurity Abelard 
says, “Sic autem correxit sententiam, ut demceps lem 
eamdem non essentiahter sed individuahter diceret ” In 
other words, he merely sought to avoid the awkward con- 
sequences of his own doctiine by substituting “indmdu- 
aliter ” for “essentiahter " in his definition If we are to 
put a sense upon this new expression, William may pro- 
bably have meant to recall any words of Ms which seemed, 
by locating the univeisal in the entirety of its essence in 
each individual to confer upon the individual an inde- 
pendence which did not belong to it — thus leading in the 
end to the demand for a separate universal for each 
individual. In opposition to this Nominalistic view, 
which implied the reversal of his whole position, William 
may have meant to say that, mstead of the universal being 
multiplied, it is rather the individuals which are reduced 
to unity in the universal The species is essentially one, 
but ifc takes on individual varieties or accidents If, 
however, we are more ill-natured, we may regard the 
phrase, with Prantl, as simply a meaningless makeshift in 
extremities ; and if so, Abelard’s account of the subse- 
quent dechne of William’s reputation would be explained 
But there is m some of the manuscripts the various read- 
ing of “ indifferenter ” for “ individuahter, ” and this is 
accepted as giving the true sense of the passage by 
Cousin and Eemusat (Haur^au and Prantl taking, on 
different grounds, the opposite view). According to this 
reading, William sought to rectify his position by assert- 
ing, not the numerical identity of the universal in each 
individual, hut rather its sameness in the sense of indis- 
tinguishable similarity Ueberweg cites a passage from 
his theological works which apparently bears out this 
view, for William there expressly distinguishes the tw'o 
senses of the word “ same ” Peter and Paul, he says, are 
the same m so far as they are both men, although the 
humanity of each is, strictly speaking, not identical but 
similar. In the Persons of the Trinity, on the other hand, 
the relation is one of absolute identify 
Whether this view is to be traced to William or not, it 
is certain that the theory of “indifference” or “non- 
difference ” {mdifermiia) was a favourite solution in the 
Realistic schools soon after his time. The inherent diffi- 
culties of Realism, brought to light by the expheit state- 
ment of the doctrine and by tifie criticism of Abelard, led 
to a variety of attempts to reach a more satisfactory 
formula. John of Salisbury, in Ms account of the con- 
troversies of these days {Mdalogicus, il 17 ) reckons up 
nine different views which were held on the qu^tion of 
the universals, and the list is extended by Prantl (u 
118) to thirteen In this list are included of course all 
shades of opimon, from extreme Nominalism to extreme 
Realism. The doctrine of indifference as it appeare in 
later writers certainly tends, as Prantl points out, towards 
Nominalism, inasmuch as it gives up the substantiahty of 
the universals. The universal consists of the non-different 
elements or attributes in the separate individuals^ which 
alone exist substantially. If we restrict attention to these 
non-different elmnents, the mdmdual become for us the 
species, the genus, &c.^ everything depends on the point of 
vifl-w from wbicb -nrfi Tprard if “ Nihil nimiino est nraeter 


ticatise I)e Uijdem et Diuiso must have been written 
between 1105 and 1117) was probably the author or at all 
events the elaborator ot thb doctrine, and he rought by 
its means to effect a reconciliation between Plato and 
Aristotle — “Since that winch w’e see is at once genus 
and species and individual, Aristotle lightly insisted that 
the umversals do not exist except in the thingi of sense. 

But, since those unii^ersals, so far as they are called genera 
and species, cannot be perceived by any one in their 
purity wuthout the admixture of imagination, Plato main- 
tained that they existed and could be beheld beyond the 
things of sense, to wit, in the divine mind. Thus these 
men, although m words they seem opposed, yet held in 
reality the same opinion ” Prantl distinguishes from the 
system of indifference the “status” doctrine attributed 
by John of Salisbury to Walter of Mortagne {ob 1174), 
according to wffiich the universal is essentially united to 
the individual, which may be looked upon, e y , as Plato, 
man, animal, Ac , accoiding to the “ status ” or poifcit of 
view w'hich we assume But this seems only a different 
expression for the same position, and the same may doubt- 
less be said of the theory which employed the outlandish 
word “ maueries ” (Fr wmmre) to signify that genera and 
species represented the different w^ays in •which individuals 
might be regarded The concessions to Nominalism 
wMch such views embody make them representative of 
w’hat Haureau calls “ the Peripatetic section of the Eeahstic 
school ’’ 

Somewhat apart from cuirent controversies stood the 
teaching of the school of Chaitres, humanistically nounshed 
on the study of the ancients. Bernaid of Chartres (o6. Bernard 
1167), called by John of Salisbury “perfectissimus inter 
Platonicos seculi nostri,” taught at Chartres m the begin- ^ 
nmg of the 12th century, when William was still lectur- 
ing at St Victor. He endeavoured, according to John of 
Salisbury, to recoucile Plato and Aristotle, but Ms 
doctrine is almost wholly derived from the former through 
St Augustine and the commentary of Chalcidius The 
umvmalia, m re have little place in his thoughts, 'which 
are directed by preference to the eternal exemplars as 
they exist in the supersensible world of the dmne thought 
His 3fegacosmns and MiC7 0 cosnm are little more than a 
poetic gloss upon the T%maeus William of Conches, a 
pupd of Bernard’s, was more eclectic in his views, and, 
devoting Mmself to psychological and physiological ques- 
tions, was of less impoitance for the specific logicD-meta- 
physical problem But Gilbert de la Porrbe (Gilbertus Gilbert 
Porretanus, or, fiom Ms birthplace, Poitiers, also called de la 
Pictaviensis, 1075-1154), who was also a pupil of Bernard’s, 
and who was afterwards for about twenty years chancellor 
of the cathedral of Chartres before he proceeded to 
lecture m Paris, is called by Haurbau the most eminent 
logician of the Realistic school in the 12th century and 
the most profound metaphysician of either school. The 
views which he expressed in Ms commentary on the 
pseudo-Boetian treatise, JDe Tnmtate, are certainly much 
more important tkan the mediatizing systems already 
referred to The most interesting part of the work is the 
distinction which Gilbert draws between the manner of 
existence of genera and species and of substances proper. 

He distinguishes between the qnod est and the gnio est. 

Genera and species certainly exist, but they do not exist 
in their own right as substances What exists as a sub- 
stance and the basis of quahties or forms (guod est) may 
be said svhstare , the f orros on the other Imd by wMch 
such an individual substance exists quabtatively [quo est) 
sdmtmi, though it cannot be said that they 
The intellect collects the universal. wMch exists bnt not 
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as a substance {fs.t sed non snhstnt), from tbe particular 
things which not merely are (sunt) but also, as suhjectis of 
accidents, have substantial esistence (szclstant), by con- 
sidering only their substantial similarity or conformity. 
The universals are thus forms inherent in things — “ native 
forms,” according to the expression by which Gilbert’s 
doctrine is concisely known The individual consists of 
an assemblage of such forms . and it is individual because 
nowhere else is exactly such an assemblage to he met 
with The form exists concretely in the individual things 
{mmhilisin le sermbili), for in sensible things form and 
matter are always united But they may he conceived 
abstractly oi nou-sensuously by the mind {sed metite con- 
cipitur tnsensikhs), and they then refer themselves as 
copies to the Ideas their divine exemplars In God, who 
13 pure form without matter, the archetypes of material 
things exist as eternal immaterial forms. In this way 
Gilbert was at once Anstotehan and Platonist The dis- 
tinctions made by him above amount to a formal criticism 
of categories, and in the same spirit he teaches that no 
one of the categories can be apphed in its literal sense to 
God Gilbert was also the author of a purely logical work, 
De 8e.c Frincipiis, in which he criticized the Aristotelian 
list of the ten categories, drawing a distinction between 
the first four — substance, quality, quantity, and relation 
{i.e , according to Gilbert, indeterminate or potential rela- 
tion) — ^which he called tnhaerentes, and the remain- 
ing SIX, which he maintained belong to an object only 
through its actual relation to other objects {respectu alte- 
nus) To these six, therefore, he gave the name of format 
asmtmtes This distinction was adopted m all the schools 
tzU the 16 th century, and the treatise De Sex Drinapm 
was hound up with the hagoge and the Categories. 

Abelard But by far the most outstanding figure m the contro- 
versies of the first half of the 12th century is Abelard 
(Petrus Abselardus, also called Palatinus from Pallet, the 
place of his birth, 1079-1142). Abelard was successively 
the pupil of Eoscelhnus and "William of Champeaux, and 
the contrast between their views doubtless emphasized to 
him at an early period the extravagances of extreme 
Nominahsm and extreme Eeahsm. He speedily acquired 
a reputation as an unrivalled dialectician, the name Peri- 
pateticus being bestowed upon him in later years to signify 
this eminence Almost before he had emerged from the 
pupillary state, he came forward in puhhc as the acute 
and vehement critic of his masters’ doctrines, especially 
that of William of Champeaux, whom Abelard seems 
ultimately to have superseded in Pans About Abelard’s 
own system there is far from being perfect unanimity of 
opmion, some, like Bitter and Erdmann, regarding it as a 
moderate form of Realism,- — a return indeed to the position 
of Aristotle, — while others, like Cousin, E6musat, Haur^au, 
and Ueberweg, consider it to be essentially Hominahstic, 
only more prudently and perhaps less consistently ex- 
pressed than was the case with Eoscelhnus. His position 
13 ordinarily designated by the name Conceptuabsm, 
thongh there is very httle talk of concepts in Melard’s 
own writings , and Conceptualism, Haur&n tells us, “ c’est 
le nominalisme raisonnable.” There can be no doubt, at 
aU events, that Abelard himself intended to strike out a 
im media between the extreme Hommahsm of Eoscellmus 
and the views of the ordinary Eeahsts As against Realism 
he maintains consistently Bes de re non praedicat%r\ 
genera and species, therefore, which are predicated of the 
individual subject, cannot be treated as things or sub- 
stances This is manifestly true, however real the facts 
may be which are designated by the genenc and specific 
names ; and the position is fully accepted, as has been seen, 
by a Realist like Gilbert, who perhaps adopted it first from 
Abelard, Abelard also perceived that Reahsm, by separ- 


ating the universal substance from the foims -which indi- 
vidualize it, makes the universal indifferent to these foims, 
and leads directly to the doctrine of the identity of all 
beings in one universal substance or matter — a pantheism 
which might take either an Averroistic or a Spinozistic 
form Against the system of non-difference Abelaid has 
a number of logical and traditional arguments to bring, 
hut it IS sufficiently condemned by his fundamental 
doctrine that only the individual exists m its own right. 
For that system still seems to recognize a generic sub- 
stance as the core of the individual, whereas, according to 
Cousin’s rendering of Abelard’s doctime, “ only individuals 
exist, and in the individual nothing hut the individual ” 
The individual Socrates may be said to be made Socrates 
by the form Socratitas , now “the subject of this form 
is not humanity in itseK but that particular part of human 
nature which is the nature of Socrates. ’The matter in 
the individual Socrates is therefore quite as much indi- 
vidual as his foim” (p clxxiv) Holding fast then on 
the one hand to the individual as the only true substance, 
and on the other to the tiaditional definition of the genus 
as that which is predicated of a number of individuals 
{quod praedicatur depluniics), Abelard declared that this 
definition of itself condemns the Realistic theory , only a 
name, not a thing, can he so predicated, — not the name, 
however, as b, flatus vocis or a collection of letters, but the 
name as used in discourse, the name as a sign, as having 
a meaning — in a word, not vox but sermo. Sermo est 
praedicaiUis By these distinctions Abelard, hoped to 
escape the consequences of extreme Hommahsm, from 
which, as a matter of history, his doctrine has been dis- 
tinguished under the name of Conceptualism, seeing that 
it lays stress not on the word as such but on the thought 
which the word is intended to convey Moreover, Abelard 
evidently did not mean to imply that the distinctions of 
genera and species are of arbitrary or merely human 
imposition His favourite expression for the universal is 
“ quod de pluribus natum est praedicari ” (a translation of 
Aristotle, De Interprefatione, 7), which would seem ta 
point to a real or objective counterpart of the products of 
our thought, and the traditional definitions of Boetiiis, 
whom he frequently quotes, support the same view of the 
concept as gathered from a number of individuals in 
virtue of a real resemblance. What Abelard combats is 
the substantiation of these resembling qualities, which 
leads to their bemg regarded as identical in all the 
separate indmduals, and thus paves the way for the 
gradual undermining of the individual, the only true and 
indivisible substance But he modifies his Hommalism so 
as to approach, though somewhat vaguely, to the position 
of Aristotle himself. At the same time he has nothing 
to say against the Platonic theory of umversaha ante 
rem, the Ideas being interpreted as exemplars, existing in 
the divine understanding before the creation of things 
Abelard’s discussion of the problem (which it is right to 
say is on the whole incidental rather than systematic) is 
thus marked by an eclecticism which was perhaps the 
source at once of its strength and its weakness R^musat 
characterizes his teaching as displaying “ rather an origin- 
ality of talent than of ideas,” and Prantl says that in the 
sphere of logic his activity shows no more independence 
than that of perhaps a hundred others at the same time. 
But his hriUiant ability and restless activity made him the 
central figure in the dialectical as in the other discussions 
of his time To him was indirectly due, in the mam, 
that troubling of the Realistic waters which resulted in so 
many modifications of the original thesis , and his own 
somewhat eclectic ruling on the question in debate came 
to he tacitly accepted in the schools, as the ardour of the 
disputants began to abate after the middle of the century. 
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Abelard’s application of dialectic to theology betrayed 
the Xommalistic basis of his doctrine He zealously 
combated the Tritheism of Roseellinus, but his own vie\is 
on the Trinity weie condemned by two councils (at 
Soissons in 1121 and at Senb in 1140) Of the alterna- 
tives — three Gods or xuia its — which his iSfominah&tie 
logic presented to Hoscellinus, Eoscellinus had chosen the 
first, Abelard recoiled to the other extreme, reducing the 
thiee Persons to three aspects or attributes of the Divine 
Being (Power, Wisdom, and Love) For this he was 
BemiTd called to account by Bernaid of Clairvaux (1091-1153), 
ot Clair- the recognized guardian of orthodoxy in France Bernard 
declared that he “ savoured of Arms when he spoke of the 
Trimty, of Pelagius when he spoke of grace, and of Is estorius 
when he spoke of the peison of Christ ” “ While he 
laboured to prove Plato a Christian, he showed himself a 
heathen.” Nor can it be said that the mstmct of the 
saint was altogether at fault. The geims of Eational- 
isra were unquestionably present m several of Abelard’s 
opinions, and stiU more so, the traditionalists must have 
thought, in his general attitude towards theological 
questions *‘A doctrine is believed,” he said, “not 
because God has said it, but because we are convinced by 
reason, that it is so.” “ Doubt is the road to inquiry, and 
by inquiry we perceive the tiutli ” (“ Dubitando enim ad 
inquisitionem vemmus, inquirendo veiitatem peicipimus ”) 
The application of dialectic to theology was not new, 
Anselm had made an elaborate employment of reason in 
the interest of faith, but the spirit of pious subordination 
which had marked the demonstrations of Anselm seemed 
wanting in the argumentations of this bolder and more 
restless spirit , and the church, or at least an influential 
section of it, took alarm at the encroachments of Eational- 
ism Abelard’s remarkable compilation Sic et ]^on was 
not calculated to allay their suspicions In bringing 
together the conflicting opinions of the fathers on all the 
chief points of Christian dogmatics, it may be admitted 
that Abelard’s aim was simply to make these contradic- 
tions the starting point of an inquiry which should deter- 
mine m each case the true position and via media of 
Christian theology. Only such a determination could 
enable the doctrines to he summarily presented as a system 
of thought The book was undoubtedly the precursor of 
the famous Booh of Sentences of Abelard’s own pupil Peter 
Lombard and others, and of all the Summae Tkeologiae with 
which the church was presently to abound. But the anti- 
nomies, as they appeared in Abelard’s treatise, without 
their solutions, could not but seem to insinuate a deep-laid 
scepticism wuth regard to authority. And even the pro- 
posal to apply the unaided reason to solve questions 
which had divided the fathers must have been reseuted 
by the more rigid churchmen as the rash intrusion of an 
over-confident Eationalism. 

Eealism was in the beginning of the 12th century the 
dominant doctrine and the doctrine of the church, the 
Nominalists were the innovators and the especial repre- 
sentatives of the Eationahstic tendency. In order to see 
the difference in this respect between the schools we have 
only to compare the peaceful and fortunate hfe of William 
of Champeaus (who enjoyed the friendship of St Bernard) 
with the agitated and persecuted existence of Roacellinus 
and, in a somewhat less degree, of Abelard But now 
the greater boldness of the dialecticians awakened a spirit 
of general distrust m the exercise of reason on sacred 
subjects, and we find even a Realist like Gilbert de la 
Porr^e arraigned by Bernard and his friends before a 
general council on a charge of heresy (at Eheims, 1148). 
Though Gilbert was acquitted, the fact of his being 
brought to trial illustrates the growing spirit of suspicion 
Those heresy-hunts show us the worst side of St Bernard, 


yet they are in a way j'nst the obieihC of his deep mystical 
piety This is the j'udgmtnt of Otto of Fieising, a con- 
temporary — He was, fiom the fen our of his Chustian 
religion, a* jealous as, from his habitual meekne.ss, he was 
m some measure eieduloiis , so that he held in abhorrence 
those who trusted in the wisdom of this world and were 
too much attached to human leasonmgs, and if anything 
alien from the Christian faith were said to him in reference 
to them he leadily gave ear to it ” The same attitude is 
maintained by the mystical school of St Victor. HugoHiigo 
of St Victor (1097-1141) declares that “the uncor-®*^^* 
rupted truth of things cannot be discovered by ^6^son- 
mg ” The peiiL of dialectic are manifold, especially in gummists 
the overbold spirit it engenders Nevertheless Hugo, by 
the composition of his Snmma Senfeniiuium, endeavoured 
to give a methodical or rational presentation of the con- 
tent of faith, and was thus the first of the so-called Sum- 
mibts Richard of St Victor, prior of the monastery from 
11 03 to 1173, IS still more absorbed in mysticism, and his 
successor Walter loses his temper altogether in abuse of 
the dialecticians and the Summists alike The Summists 
have as much to say against the existence of God as for 
it, and the dialecticians, having gone to school to the 
pagans, have forgotten over Aristotle the w’ay of salvation. 

Abelard, Peter Lombard, Gilbert de la Porree, and Peter 
of Poitiers he calls the “four labyrinths of France ” 

This anger and contempt may have been partly justified Decline 
by the discreditable state into w'hich the study of logic 
had fallen The speculative impulse was exhausted which 
marks the end of the 11th and the first half of the 12th 
century, — a period more original and more interesting in 
many ways than the great age of Scholasticism in the 13th 
century. By the middle of tlie century, logical studies had 
lost to a great extent their real interest and application, 
and had degenerated into trivial displays of ingenuity. On 
the other hand, the Summists ^ occupied themselves merely 
in the systematizing of authorities. The mystics held aloof 
from both, and devoted themselves to the practical work 
of preaching and edification. The intellect of the age 
thus no longer exhibited itself as a umty ; disintegration 
had set in. And it is significant of this that the ablest 
and most cultured representative of the second half of the 
century was rather an historian of opinion than himself a 
philosopher or theologian John of Salisbury (Johannes John of 
Sansbenensis) was educated in France in the years Saiiatnry. 
1136-48 — ^in Paris under Abelard (who had then returned 
to Paris, and was lecturing at St Genevifeve) and Robert of 
Melun, at Chartres under William of Conches, then again 
m Paris under Gilbert de la Porr40 and Robert Pulleyn. 

The autobiographical account of these years contained in 
his Metalogicm is of the utmost value as a picture of the 
schools of the time , it is also one of the historian’s chief 
sources as a record of the many-coloured logical views of 
the period. John was a man of affairs, secretary to three 
successive archbishops of Canterbury, of whom Becket 
was one. He died in 1180 as bishop of Chartres. When 
a pupil there, he had imbibed to the full the love of class- 
ical learning which was traditional in the school An 
ardent admirer of Cicero, he was himself the master of an 
elegant Latin style, and in his works he often appears 

1 Among these may Toe mentionecl Kohert Pulleyn {db 11.50), 

Peta: Lomhaid (o5. 1164), called the Magister Senimtiamm, ■whose 
■work became the text-book of the schools, and remained so for cen- 
turies Hundreds of commentaries were -written upon it Peter ot 
Poitiers, the pupil of Peter the Lombard, flounshed about 1160-70 
Other names aie Robert of Meluu, Aigo of Amiens, Stephen 
Iiangton, and William of Auxerre More important is Alain de Lille 
(Alantis de Insubs), -who died at an advanced age in 1203 His Ha Arte 
s&i de Artieuiis Gafholioae Fidex, is a ^nma of Christian theology, 
but Tvitli a greater infusion than usual of philosophies! reasoning. 

Alauus was acquainted with the celebrated L%Ur de Oaima 

XXL — 54 
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more as a cultivated luimanibt tlian as a Scholastic 
divme Hih Pohnufiais, it lias been said, “i&to some 
entent an encyolopadia of the caltivated thought of the 
middle of the I2tb centuiy The 2/fiaIoffitvs is a 
defence of logic against those who despised all philo- 
sophical training. But John recoiled from the idle 
casuistry which occupied Ins own logical contemporaries , 
and, mindful probably of their aimle&i ingenuity, he adds 
the caution that dialectic, valuable and necessary as it is, 
13 “like tlie svoid of Hercules m a pigmy’s hand ” unless 
there be added to it the accoutrement ot the other sciences 
Catholic m spirit rather than dogmatic, John ranks him- 
self at tunes among the Academics, “ since, in tbofje things 
about which a wi^e man may doubt, I depart not from 
their footsteps ’’ The list which he gives of things which 
may be doubted (qme mnt diihitahha srrpientz) is at once 
curious and instructive It I'j not fitting to subtilize 
overmuch, and in the end John of Salisbury’s solution is 
the practical one, his charitable spiut pointing him in 
particular to that love which is the fulfilling of the law 
The first period of Scholasticism being thus at an end, 
there is an internal of nearly half a century without any 
Evteii'sion noteworthy philosophical proiluctions The cause of the 
ofloiow- new development of Scholasticism k the 13th century 
tts^wod-s translation into Latin for the first time of the 

of complete works of Ai istotle An inventory has been given 

iotle. of the scanty stock of work accessible to students in the 

9th century The stock remained uncnlaiged till towards 
the middle of the 12th century, when the lemaining trea- 
tises of the Orgciiion became known Abelard expressly 
states that he knew only the Categones and the Be Infer- 
jndatione, but it seems from passages adduced by Prantl 
that he must, before the date of his Bialedtea, have had 
some indirect and hearsay knowledge of the contents of the 
other treatises, though without being able himself to con- 
sult a copy The books made their way almost noiselessly 
into the schools In 1133 Adam de Petit-Pont, it is 
stated, made a version of the Prior Analytics Gilbert 
da la Porree, who died in 1154, refers to the Analytics as 
currently known His disciple Otto of Freising can led the 
Analytics, the Topica, and the Soph Blench from France 
to Germany, probably m the translation of Boetius 
John of Salisbury was acquainted wuth these and also with 
newer and more literal translations. But, while the fuller 
knowledge of the ancient logic resulted lu an increase of 
formal acuteness, it appears to have been of but small I 
benefit to serious studies till there was added to it a know- j 
ledge of the other works of Aristotle This knowledge 
came to the Scholastics in the first instance through the 
medium of Arabian philosophy (See Auautaw Philo- 
sophy ) The doctrines and tile works of Aristotle had 
been transmitted by the Hestonans to the Arabs, and 
among those kept alive by a succession of philosopbers, 
fimt in the East and aftawards in the West The chief of 
these, at least so fai as regards the infinence which they 
exerted on mediaeval philosophy, were Avicenna, Avero- 
pace, and Averroes The unification by the last-men- 
tioned of Aristotle’s active intellect in men, and Ins 
consequent denial of individual immortality are well 
known The universal human intellect is made by him 
to proceed from the divine by a senes of Neoplatonic 
emanations In the course of the 12tli century the writings 
of these men were introduced into France by the Jews 
of Andalusia, of Marseilles, and Montpellier “These 
writings contamed,” says Eaur^au, “the text of the 
Organon, the Physics, the Metaphysics, the Mthes, the Be 
Amma, the Parva JPatwaka, and a large number of 
other treatises of Aristotle, accompanied by continuous 
commentaries There arrived besides by the same channel 
the glosses of Theopbastus, of Simplicius, of Alexander 


of Aphiodi-jiaejOf Philoponus, annotated in the same sense 
by the same hands Thi-) was the rich but dangerous 
piesent made by the Mubsulmau school to the Christian” 

(i 382) To these must be added the Neoplatonically 
inspired Fans Viiue of the Jewish philosopher and poet 
Ibn Gebirol, whom the vSchoIastics cited as Avicebiou and 
believed to be an Arabian 

By special command of Piaimnnd, archbishop of Toledo, 
the chief of these works were tianslated from the Arabic 
through the Castihaa into Latin by the archdeacon 
Dominicus Gonzalvi with the aid of Johannes Avendeath 
( = ben David), a converted Jew, about 1150 About 
the same time, or not long after, the Liber de Camis 
became known — a work destined to have a powerful 
influence on Scholastic thought, especially in the period 
immediately succeeding Accepted at first as Aristotle’s, 
and actually jiunted m the first Latin editions of his woiks, 
the book is m reality an Aiabian compilation of Neo- 
platonic theses Of a similai character was the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Theologza w^hich ivas in cu dilation at least as 
early as 1200. 

The first effects of this immense acquisition of new Fust 
material were markedly unsettling on the doctiinal ortho- ehects of 
doxy of the time The apocryphal Neoplatonic treatises 
and the views of the Aiabian commentators obscured for the 
first students the genuine doctrine of Aristotle, and the 13th 
century opens with quite a crop of mystical heresies The 
mystical pantheism taught at Paris by Amalrich of Bena 
(o6 1207 , see Amalrich and Mysticism), though based 
by him upon a levival of Scotus Erigena, was doubtless 
connected in its origin nuth the Neoplatonic treatises ■which 
now become current The immanence of God m all things 
and His incarnation as the Holy Spiiit in themselves ap- 
pear to have been the chief doctrines of the Amalricans 
They aie lepoited to have said, “Omnia unum, quia 
quicqmd est est Deus ” About the same time David of 
Dmant, in a book Be Toms (rendeied by Albertus Be 
Bimimibus), taught the identity of God with matter (or the 
indivisible principle of bodies) and nous (or the indivisible 
principle of intelligences) — an extreme Eeahsm culminating 
in a materialistic pantheism If they were diverse, he 
argued, there must exist above them some higher or 
common elemeut oi being, in which case this would be 
God, nous, or the original matter The spread of the 
Amalrican doctrine led to fierce persecutions, and the 
provincial council which met at Pans m 1209, after con- 
demning the heresies of Amalnch and David, expressly 
decreed “ that neither the books of Aristotle on natural 
philosophy, nor commentaries on the same, should be read, 
whether publicly or privately, at Pans ” In 1215 this 
prohibition is renewed in tbe statutes of the university of 
Pans, as sanctioned by the papal legate “ Et quod legant 

libros Anstotehs de dialectica tarn veteri quam de nova 
Non legantur libri Aristotelis de metaphysica et uaturali 
philosophia, nec summa de iisdem ” Permission is thus 
given to lecture on the logical books, both those which 
had been known all along and tliose introduced since 1128, 
but the veto upon the Physics is extended to the Meta- 
physics and the summaiies of the Arabian commentators. 

By 1231, however, the fears of the church were beginning 
to be allayed A bull of Gregory IX in that year makes 
no mention of any Aiistotelian ■works except the Physics 
As these had been “prohibited by the provincial council 
for specific reasons,” they aie not to be used in the 
university “tdl such time as they have been examined and 
purged of all suspicion of errors ” Finally, in the year 
1254, we find the university officially prescribing how 
many hours are to be devoted to tbe expla^nation of the 
Metaphysics and the principal physical treatises of Aristotle 
These dates enable us to measure accurately the stages by 
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uliicli the church accommotiated itself to, and, as it tcere ] 
took possession of, the Ari'totehaa jihilosojaiy G-rovnng j 
knoWedge of Aristotle s works and the inultiphcation of j 
translations enabled students to distinguish the genuine 
Aristotle from the questionable accompaniments v.ith ' 
which he had made Ins first appearance in Western Euiope I 
Eiesh translations of .Vristotle and Aveiroes had aheady i 
been made from the Arabic by Michael Seot and * 
Hermannus Alemanniis, at the instance of the emperoi 
Frederick II , so that the whole body of Aiistotle’s woiks 
wa* at hand in Latin translations from about 1210 to 1225 
Soon afterwards eftbits began to be made to secuie 
nioie literal translations direct from the Greek. Eobeit 
Grosseteste {ol 1253) was one of the first to stir in this 
matter, and he was followed by Albertus Magnt^ and 
Thomas Aqiimas Half a centmy thus sufficed to remove 
the ban of the church, and soon Aristotle was recognized 
on all hands as “the philosopher” yiar exeellcace, the 
master of those that know. It even became customary to 
diaw a parallel between him as 'praenn sor Chiish in 
mturalihus and John the Baptist, the p)aecumr CJmsti 

gratxiiiis 

This unquestioned supremacy was not yielded, howevei, 
at the very beginning of the period. The earlier doctors 
who avail themselves of Aristotle’s works, while bowing to 
his authority implicitly in matters of logic, are generally 
found defending a Christianized Platonism against the 
Akxanclei doctune of the Metajjhysics So it is with Alexander of 
A Hales gales {6b 1245), the first Scholastic who was acquainted 
with the whole of the Aristotehan works and the Arabian 
commentaries upon. them. He was more of a theologian 
than a philosopher , and in his chief work, Summa Uni- 
vc/'sae Theologuie, he simply employs his increased philo- 
sophical knowledge in the demonstration of theological 
doctrines So great, however, did his achievement seem 
that he was honoured with the titles of Doctor Irrefraga- 
hhs and Theologonm Jfonarcha. Alexander of Hales be- 
llencli- longed to the Franciscan older, and it is woith remarking 
ctint tPat it was the mendicant orders which now came forward 
as the protagonists of Christian learning and faith and, 
as it were, reconquered Aristotle for the church During 
the first half of the 13th century, when the university of 
Pans was plunged in angry feuds with the mimicipahty, 
feuds which even led at one time (1229) to the flight of 
the students in a body, the friars established teachers in 
their convents in Paris. After the univereity had settled 
its quarrels these continued to teach, and soon became 
foimidable rivals of the secular lecturers After a severe 
struggle for academical recognition they were finally 
admitted to all the privileges of the university by a bull 
of Alexander IV. m 1253. The Franciscans took the lead 
in this intellectual movement with Alexander of Hales 
and Bonaventura, but the Domimcans were soon able to 
boast of two greater names in Albert the Great and 
Tliomas Aquinas. Still later Duns Scotns and Occam 
were both iWneiscans. Alexander of Hales was succeeded 
John of in his chair of instruction by his pupil John of Eochelle, 
Rochelle -j^rko died in 1271 but taught only till 1253. His treatise 
De Amma, on which Hanrdau lays particular stress, is 
interesting as showing the greater scope now given to 
psychological discussions This was a natural result of 
acquamtance with Aristotle’s De A%vrm and the numerous 
Gre^ and Arabian commentaries upon it, and it is 
observable m most of the writers that have still to be 
mentioaed. Even the nature of the univetsals is no longer 
discussed from a purely logical or metaphysical point of 
view, hut becomes connected with psychological questions 
And, on the whole, the widening of intellectual inter^ts is 
the chief feature by which the second penod of Scholasti- 
cism may be distinguished from the first In some respects 
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tlitre more frethne&s and inteie-.t in the speculations Gem, l 
wLxh liui-t forth .-o aidently in the end of the 11th and charatt,r- 
the fii't half of the 12tli century Albeit and Aqmnas 
uo doubt stood on a higher level than Anbelni and Abelard, ueuoii, 
not mciely by then wider range of knowledge but also by* 
the intellectual niassivcness of then achievements , but it 
may be questioned whether the eaiher writers id not 
possess a gieater foice of originality and a keener talent 
Originality was at no time the strong point of the Middle 
Ages, but in the later peiiod it was almost of necessity 
bulled undei the nia-s of material suddenly thiust upon 
the age, to be as&irailatcd On the other hand, the 
influence of thin new material is everywhere evident in 
the wider lange of c|uestioas which aie discussed by the 
doctoio of the pciiod Interest is no longer to the same 
extent concentiated on the one C|ue&tion of the universals. 

Other questions, says Haurcuu, are “placed on the order 
of the day, — the question of the elements of substance, 
that of the principle of individuation, that of the origin of 
the ideas, of the manner of their existence in the human 
undeistanding and in the divine thought, as W’ell as 
various others of equal interest " (i 420). Some of these, 
it may be said, aie simply the old Scholastic problem in a 
difierent garb , but the extended horizon of which Hameau 
speaks is amply proved by mere refeienee to the treatises 
of Albert and St Thomas They there seek to reproduce 
foi their own time all the depaitnienis of the Aristotelian 
system 

John of Rochelle was succeeded in 1253 hy John Bona- 
Fidanza, better known as Bonaventura (1221-74), who 
had also been a pupil of Alexander of Hales But the fame 
of “ the Seraphic Doctor ” is connected more closely with 
the history of mysticism (see Mysticism) than with the 
mam stream of Scholastic thought Like his master, he 
defended Plato — or what he considered to be the Platonic 
theory — against the attacks of Aristotle Thus he de- 
fended the xmm&alia ante lem as exemplars existent in 
the divine intelligence, and censured Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the eternity of the world. Among the earlier teachers 
and writers of this centmy we have also to name William Williamof 
of Auvergne {oh 1249), whose treatises De Univem and 
De Amma make extensive use of Aristotle and the Arabians, 
but display a similar Platonic leaning The existence of 
intellections in our minds is, he maintains, a sufficient 
demonstration of the existence of an intelligible world, 
just as the ideas of sense are sufficient evidence of a 
sensible world This archetypal world is the Son of God 
and true God Robert Grosseteste, important in the sphere Grosse- 
of ecclesiastical politics, has been already mentioned as teste 
active in procuring translations of Aristotle from the Greek 
He also wrote commentaries on logical and physical works 
of Aristotle Michael Scot, th e renowned wizard of popular Micliael 
tradition, earned his reputation by numerous works on 
astrology and alchemy His connexion with philosophy 
was chiefly in the capacity of a translator. Vincent ofYmeeatof 
Beauvais {oh 1264) was the author of an encyclopcedic work Beauvais 
called Spec'dv.n. ifqjjts, m which, without much independent 
ability, he collected the opinions of ancient and medieval 
writers on the most diverse points, transcribing the 
fragments of their works which he deemed most interesting 

Albertus Magnus introduces us at once to the great age Albert 
of Scholasticism Bom in Swabia in 1193, he lived to the aud 
great age of eighty-seven, dying at Cologne in 1280 The 
limits of his life thus include that of his stiU greater pupil 
Thomas Aquinas, who was born in 1227 and died while 
still comparatively young m 1274 For this reason, and 
because the system of Thomas is simply that of Albert 
rounded to a greater completeness and elaborated in parts 
by the subtle intellect of the younger man, it mil he con- 
venient not to separate the views of master and scholar, 
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except where their diSerenees make it necessary , and ra 
giving an account of then common sjbtem it will he well 
to present it at once in its most peifect foim Albert was 
“the first Scholastic who reproduced the whole philosophy 
of Aristotle in systematic order wuth constant leference 
to the Arabic cornmentatorej and who remodelled it 
to meet the requirements of ecclesiastical dogma” 
(Ueherweg, i 43C) On this account he was called by 
ins couteniporaries “ the Unireisal Doctor ” But m Albert 
it may he said that the matter was still too new and too 
multifarious to be thoroughly mastered. The fabnc of 
knowledge is not fitly jointed together m all its parts, 
the theologian and the philosopher are not perfectly fused 
mto one individual, but speak sometimes wnth different 
voices. In St Thomas this is no longer so , the fusion is 
almost perfect The pupil, entering into his master’s 
labours, was able from the firat to take a more eompie- 
hensive survey of the whole field , and in addition he w-as 
doubtless endowed with an intellect which was finer, 
though it might not be more powerful, than his master’s 
Albert had the most touching aSection for his distmgmshed 
scholar When he went to Pans m 1245 to lecture and to 
take his doctor’s degree, his pupil accompanied him , and, 
on their return to Cologne, Aqumas taught along with his 
master in the gieat Dominican school there At a later 
date, when Aquinas proceeded to Pans to lecture inde- 
pendently, he occupied the Dominican chair at the same 
time that Bonaventura held the Franciscan professorship 
They received the degree of doctor in the same year, 1257 
Rivals m a manner though they were, and differing on 
points of philosophy, the Angehc and Seraphic Doctors were 
united in friendship and Christian charity 
“ Mys- The monotheistic influence of Aristotle and his Arabian 
eSuded Albert and Aquinas, at the 

from ^ ®i^^set, in the definitive fashion m which the “mysteries” 
philo- of the Trinity and the Incarnation are henceforth detached 
sophy from the sphere of rational or philosophical theology. So 
long as the Neoplatonic influence remained strong, 
attempts were still made to demonstrate the doctrine of 
the Trinity, chiefly in a mystical sense as in Erigena, but 
also by orthodox churchmen like Anselm Orthodoxy, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, has since generally 
adopted Thomas’s distinction. The existence of God is 
maintained by Albert and Aquinas to be demonstrable by 
reason ; but here agam they reject the ontological argu- 
ment of Anselm, and restrict themselves to the « postenon 
proof, rising after the manner of Anstotle fiom that 
which is prior for us (irporepov vpbs ■^/las) to that which 
is prior by nature or in itself (wpoTepov ^vW) God 
IS not fully comprehensible by us, says Albert, because the 
finite is not able to grasp the infinite, yet he is not alto- 
gether beyond our knowledge , our intellects are touched 
by a ray of his light, and through this contact we are 
brought into communion with him God, as the only 
self'subsistent and necessary being, is tbe creator of all 
things Here the Scholastic philosophy comes into con- 
flict with Aristotle’s doctrine of the eternity of the world 
Albert and Aquinas alike maintain the beginning of the 
world in time , time itself only exists since the moment of 
this miraculous creation But Thomas, though he holds 
the fact of creation to be rationally demonstrable, regards 
the beginning of the world in time, as only an article of 
faith, the philosophical arguments for and against being 
inconclusive 

The question of universale, though fully discussed, no 
longer forms the centre of speculation The great age of 
Scholasticism presents, indeed, a substantial unanimity 
upon this vexed point, mamtaimng at once, m different 
senses, the existence of the nmversals ante rem, %% re, and 
poet Tin. Albert and Aquinas both profess the moderate 


Aristotelian Realism which treats genera and species only 
as sulstanfiae secmidae, yet as really inherent in the 
individuals, and constituting their foim or essence. The 
umversals, therefore, have no existence, as universals, w 
renijii natuia, and Thomas endorses, in this sense, the 
polemic of Aristotle against Plato’s hypostatized abstrac- 
tions But, m the Augustimau sense of ideas immanent 
in the divine mmd, the umveisal ante rem may well 
be admitted as possessing leal existence Finally, by 
abstraction from the individual things of sense, the mind 
is able to contemplate the universal apart fiom its accom- 
paniments [animal sine komine, asino, et aim speciehus) , 
these subjective existences are the universalia 2 '}ost rem of 
the Nominalists and Conceptualists But the difficulties 
which embarrassed a former age lu trying to conceive the 
mode m which the uiinersal exists in the individual 
reappear in the systems of the present period as the pro- 
blem of the p'xnaiAmm individuatioms The universal, The 
as the form or essence of the individual, is called its pi maple 
quidJitas (its “what-ness” or natiue), but, besides 
sessing a general nature and answeiing to a general defi- 
mtion (z e , being a “ what ”), every man, for example, is 
this particular man, here and now. It is the question of 
the paiticnlarityor “this-uess” [haecceitas, as Duns Scotus 
afterwards named it) that embarrasses the Scholastics. 

Albert and Aqumas agree in declaring that the principle 
of individuation is to be found in matter, not, however, in 
matter as a formless substrate but in determiuate matter 
[matena sipnata), which is explained to mean matter quan- 
titatively determined in certain lespects “The variety 
of individuals,” says Albert, “ depends entirely upon the 
division of matter” [indirndnorum nnltitudo fit omms per 
dimsionsm matenae ) , and Aqumas says “ the principle of 
the diversity of individuals of the same species is the 
quantitative division of matter ” (dimsio matenae semndum 
quantitatm), which his followers render by the abbreviated 
phrase matena quanta A tolerably evident shoiteoming 
of such a doctrine is that, while declaring the quantitative 
determination of matter to he the individual element in 
the individual, it gives no account of how such quantitative 
determination arises Yet the problem of the individual 
IS really contamed in this prior question ; for determinate 
matter already involves particularity or this-ness. This 
difficulty was presently raised by Duns Scotus and the real- 
istically-inclmed opponents of the Thomist doctrine. But, as 
Ueherweg points out, it might faiily be urged by Aqumas 
that he does not pretend to explain how the individual is 
wtually created, but merely states what he finds to be an 
invariable condition of the existence of individuals. Apart 
from this general question, a difficulty arises on the 
Thomist theory in regard to the existence of spirits or 
disembodied personalities. This affects first of all the 
existence of angels, in regard to whom Aqumas admits that 
they are immaterial or separate forms [fomae separatae) 

They possess the prmciple of individuation m themselves, 
he teaches, but plurality of individuals is in such a case 
equivalent to plurality of species (m eis tot mint species 
gUfOt sunt indiindua) The same difficulty, however, 
affects the existence of the disembodied human spirit. 

If individuahty depends in matter, must we not conclude 
with Averroes that individuality is extinguished at death, 
and that only the universal form survives ? This conclu- 
sion, it is needless to say, is strenuously opposed both by 
Albert and Thomas. Albert wrote a special treatise De 
TImtate Intellectus contra Averroistas^ and Thomas in his 
numerous writings is even more explicit It is still admis- 
sible, however, to doubt whether the hateful consequence; 
does not follow consistently from the theory laid down, 

Aqumas regards the souls of men, like the angels, as 
immaterial forms ; and he includes in the soul-unit, so to 
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speak, not merely the aiiima latioiinhi of Aristotle, hut aLo It is evident that the freedom lieie spoken of is a freedom 
the vegetative, sensitive, appetitive, and motive functions, fiom the immediacy of impulse— a fieedom based upon 
The latter depend, it is true, on bodily oigan& during our pos^^esmon of reason as a power of comparison, memory, 

OUT eaithly sojourn, but the de]_»endence is not necessary and forethought Xothing is said of an absolute freedom Freedom 
The soul IS created by God when the body of "wbich it is of the vvill, the will is, on the contrary, subordinated to oftlie 
the entelechy is prepared for it It is the natuial state the reason in so far as it is supposed to choose what 
of the soul to he united to a body {A/iume jjiii/s am- leason pronounces good. Accordingly, the Thomist 
iie/iit esse uiiikun coijjon (jitrui tsse a corpoie sejjcua- doctnne may be described as a moderate determinism 
in 111 ), but being immaterial it is not affected by the dis- To this Scotus opposed an indeterminism of the extremest 
solution of the body The soul must be immaterial since type describing the will as the possibility of determining 
it has the power of cognizing the universal , and its immor- itself motivelessly in either of two opposite senses Trans- 
takty IS further based by St Thomas on the natural longing ferred to the divine activity, Thomas’s doctnne led him to 
for unending existence which belongs to a being w^hose m&ist upon the petseitas bum The divine will is, equally 
thoughts are not confined to the ‘‘heie” and “now,’’ but with the human, subject to a rational determination; God 
are able to abstract from every limitation commands w'hat is good because it is good Scotus, on 

Thomism, which was destined to become the official the other hand, following out his doctime of the will, 
philosophy of the Roman Catholic Church, became m the declaied the good to be so only by arbitrary imposition, 
first instance the accepted doctrine of the Dominican It is good because God wnlled it, and for no other reason, 
order, who were presently joined in this allegiance by the had He commanded precisely the opposite course of con- 
Augustmians The Franciscan order, on the other hand, duct, that cour&e would have been right by the mere fact 
early shovyed their rivalry m attacks upon the doctrines of of His commanding it Far removed from actuality as 
Albert and Aquinas One of the first of these was the such speculations legaidxng the priority of intellect or W'lll 
Repreheimi mm seu Con ectoi ivm Frntns Thomae, pubhshed in the Divine Being may seem to be, the side taken is yet 
in 1285 by 'W'llliani Lamaire, in which the Averroistie a smie index of the general tendency of a philosophy, 
consequences of the Thomist doctrine of individuation are Aquinas is on the side of rationalism, Scotus on the side 
alieady pressed home More important was Richard of of scepticism 

Middlefcowm (died about 1300), who anticipated many of "While agreeing with Albeit and Thomas in maintaining 
Dims the objections urged soon after him by Duns Scotus the threefold existence of the universals, Duns Scotus 

Scotus This renowmed opponent of the Thomist doctrine was born attacked the Thomist doctrine of individuation The dis- 

in the second half of the 13th century, and after achieving tinction of the univeisal essence and the individualizing 
an extraordinary success as a lecturer in Oxfoid and Paris determinations m the individual does not coincide, he 
died at an early age in the year 1308 His system is maintained, with the distinction between form and matter 
conditioned throughout by its relation to that of Aquinas, The additional determinations are as truly “form” as the 
of which it IS in effect an elaborate criticism The chief universal essence If the latter be spoken of as quidditas, 
characteristic of this criticism is well expressed in the the former may be called kiecmtas Just as the genus 
name bestowed on Duns by his contemporanes — Doctor becomes the species by the addition of formal determina- 
iSiibtihs It will be sufficient therefore to note the chief tions called the difference, so the species becomes the 
points in which the two great antagonists differ. In individual by the addition of fresh forms of difference 
general it may be said that Duns shows less confidence in As ammcd becomes homo by the addition of hmiamim, so 
the power of reason than Thomas, and to that extent homo becomes Socrates by the addition of the qualities 

Erdmann and others aie right in looking upon his system signified by Socratiias It is false, therefore, to speak of 

as the beginning of the decline of Scholasticism For matter as the principle of individuation , and if tins is so 
Scholasticism, as perfected by Aquinas, implies the bar- there is no longer any foundation for the Thomist view' 
mony of reason and faith, in the sense that they both that in angelic natures every individual constitutes a 
teach the same truths To this general position Aquinas, species apart Notwithstanding the above doctrine, how- 
it has been seen, makes several important exceptions , but evei, Scotus holds that all created things possess both 
the exceptions are few in number and precisely defined matter and form — the soul, for example, possessing a 
Scotus extends the number of theological doctrines which matter of its own before its union with the body. But 
are not, according to him, susceptible of philosophical the matter of spiritual beings is widely different from the 
proof, including m this class the creation of the world out matter of corporeal things In his treatment of the con- 
of nothing, the immortality of the human soul, and even ception of matter, Duns shows thac he inclined much, 
the existence of an almighty divine cause of the universe more to the Realism which makes for pantheism than was 

(though he admits the possibility of proving an ultimate the case witb the Axistotehanism of Thomas A perfectly 

cause superior to all else) His destructive criticism thus formless matter (matena pnmii) was regarded by bim as 

tended to reintroduce the dualism between faith, and the nmversal substratum and common element of all fi-uite 
reason which Scholasticism had laboured through cen- existences He expressly intimates in this connexion his 
tunes to overcome, though Scotus himself, of course, had acceptance of Avicebron’s position Ego cmtem ad 2 >osi 
no such sceptical intention. But the way in which he iionem Amcehronis redeo, that is, to the Neoplatonically 
founded the leading Christian doctrines (after conf^ing conceived Fons Vitae of the Jew Gebirol 

his inability to rationalize them) on the arbitrary will In the end of the 13th century and the beginning of the Thomists 

of God was undoubtedly calculated to help in the work of 14th the Thomists and Scotists divided the philosophical S*^*^*^" 

disintegration And it is significant that tlm primacy of and theological world between them Among the Thomists 
the undetermined will {volmtas superior intellectu) was maybenamed John of Pans, ^Egidins of Lessmes (wrote in 
the central contention of the Scotists against the Thomist 1278), Bernard of Trilia (1240-92), and Peter of Auvergne, 
doctrine Voluntary action, St Thomas had said, is action More important was jEgidius of Colonna (1247-1316), 
originating m self or in an internal principle As com- general of the Augnstinian order, snrnamed Doctor Fmdor 
pared with the ammals, which are immediately determined iismnus or Fundameidanus Hervseus Natahs {ob 1323) 
to their ends by the instinct of the moment, man deter- and Thomas Biadwardme (o5 1349) were determined oppo- 
mines his own course of action freely after a certain pro- nents of Scotism Siger of Brabant and Gottfried of Fon- 
cess of rational comparison (ex colladione guadam ratioms) taines, chancellor of the university of Paris, taught Thomism 
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at tte Sorbonne ^ and through Humbert, abbot of Piulii, 
the doctrine won admisuon to the Cistercian ordei Among 
the disciples of Dun* Seotiis are mentioned John of Bas- 
solis, FrancisCtts de Hayronis {'J> 13d7), Antonins Andiece 
{oh. c 1320j, John DumUeton and Walter Burkigh 
(1275-1337) of Oxford, I7icolaasof Lyra, Peter of Aquila, 
and otheis Henry Goethals or Henry of Ghent (Hen- 
ricus Gaudavensi?, 1217-03), surnamed Soktuus, 

occupied on the uhole an independent and pie-Thomist 
position, leaning to an Anguatinian Platonism Geraid of 
Bologna (ok 1317) and Eaoul of Buttany are lather to bo 
ranked with the Thomists So also is Petrus Hispamzs 
(died 1277 as Pope John SXI ), who is chieHy impoitant, 
however, as the author of the much-used manual Svm- 
mvlee. Logicalcs, in which the logic of the schools was 
expanded hy the mcoiporation of fresh matter of a semi- 
grammatical chaiactei. Petiiis Hispanus had ]iredecessor'., 
houever, in William of Bhyreswood (died 12-49 as chan- 
cellor of Lincoln) and Lambeit of Auxerre, and it has 
been hotly disputed w'hether the 'uhole of the additions 
are not originally due to the Byzantine Hyaopm of Psellus 
By far the greatest disCiple of Acjuinas is Dante Aliglnen, 
in whose Dmnn Comnerha the theology and philosophy 
of the Middle Ages, as fixed by Saint Thomas, have 
received the immoitahty which poetij alone can bestow. 
Two names stand apart from the otheis of the century — 
liaymond Lully (123-1-1315) and Roger Bacon (1214- 
94) The Ars Uagaa of the former professed by means of 
a species of logical machine to give a rigid demonstiation 
of all the fundamental Christian doctrines, and was 
intended, hy its author as an unfaihng instrument for the 
conversion of the Saracens and heathen Roger Bacon 
was rather a pioneer of modem science than a Scholastic, 
and persecution and imprisonment were the penalty of 
his opposition to the spirit of Ins time 
The last stage of Scholasticism preceding its dissolution 
IS marked by the revival of Hominahsm in a militant 
form This doctrine is already to be found in Petrus 
Aureolus (db 1321), a Pranciscan trained in the Seotist 
doctrine, and in Wilham Durand of St Pourgain (db 
1332), a Dominican who passed over from Thomism to 
his later position But the name with which the Nominal- 
ism of the 14th century is historically associated is that 
of the “Invincible Doctor,” William of Occam (o& 1347), 
who, as the author of a doctrine which came to be almost 
universally accepted, received from his followers the title 
Yenerahhs Intqitor The hypostatizing of abstractions 
IS the error against which Occam is continually fighting. 
His constantly recurring maxim — known as Occam’s razor 
— ^is jS'ftim lion mnt multijdLicanda pmeter netessdcitem The 
Realists, he considers, have greatly sinned against this 
maxim in their theory of a real universal or common 
element in all the individuals of a class Prom one 
abstraction they are led to another, to solve the difficul- 
ties which are created by the realization of the first. 
Thus the great problem for the Reahsts is how to derive 
the individual from the universal. But the wRole inquiry 
moves in a world of unrealities Everything that exists, 
by the mere fact of its existence, is individual (Quaehiet 
res, eo ipso quod est, est haec res) It is absurd therefore to 
seek for a cause of the individuality of the thing other 
than the cause of the thing itself. The individual is the 
only reahty, whether the question he of an individual 
thing in the external world or an individual state in the 
world of mind. It is not the individual which needs 
explanation hut the universal. Occam reproaches the 
“ modern Platonists ” for perverting the wAristotelian 
doctrine hy these speculations, and claims the authority 
of Aristotle for his own Nominalistic doctrine The ttm- 
versal is not anything really existing j it is a termims or 
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predicable (whence the followeis of Occam were at first 
called Teimiuists). It is no more than a “mental con- 
cept signifying univocally several singulars ” It is a 
natmal sign leprcbeniing these singulars, hut it has no 
leality beyond that of the mental act by which it is pio- 
duced and that of the singulars of w'hich it is predicated 
As regaidri the existence (if w'-e may so speak) of the uni- 
veioal III tiiente, Occam indicates his preference, on the 
ground of simplicity, for the view which identifies the 
concept with the actus intelhgeadi (“une modality pas- 
sag eie de Tame,” as Haureau expresses it), rather than 
for that which treats ideas as distinct entities within the 
mind And in a similar spiiit he explains the wnve/saha 
ante ? an as being, not substantial existences in God, but 
^lmply God’s knowledge of things — a knowledge which is 
not of umversals hut of smgulais, since these alone exist 
lealiter Such a doctrine, in the stress it lays upon the 
singular, the object of immediate peiceptiou, is evidently 
inspired by a spiiit diffeung widely even from the 
modeiate Realism of Thomas It is a spiiit which dis- 
tiusta ahsti actions, which makes for diiect observation, 
for inductive lesearch. Occam, who is still a Scholastic, 
gives us the Scholastic justification of the spirit which hacl 
alieady taken hold upon Roger Bacon, and which -was to 
entei upon its lights in the 16th and 16th centuries. 
Moreover, there is no denying that the new Nominalism 
not only repiesents the love of reality and the spirit of 
induction, but also contains in itself the germs of that 
empiiicism and sensualism so frequently associated with 
the former tendencies St Thomas had regarded the 
knowledge of the universal as an intellectual activity 
which might even he advanced in proof of the immortality 
of the soul Occam, on the other hand, maintains in the 
spiut of Hobbes that the act of abstraction does not pre- 
suppose any activity of the understanding or will, but is 
a spontaneous secondary process by which the first act 
(perception) or the state it leaves behind (hahitus derehcUis 
ex pi lino = Hobbes’s “decaying sense”) is naturally 
followed, as soon as two or more similar representations 
are present 

In another way also Occam heralds the dissolution of 
Scholasticism. The union of philosophy and theology is 
the mark of the Middle Ages, hut m Occam their sever- 
ance is complete. A pupil of Scotus, he carried his 
master’s criticism farther, and denied that any theological 
doctrines were rationally demonstrable Even the exist- 
ence and unity of God were to be accepted as articles of 
faith The GenUloquium TJmhgicum, which is devoted 
to this negative criticism and to showing the irrational 
consequences of many of the chief doctrines of the church, 
has often been cited as an example of thoroughgoing 
scepticism under a mask of solemn irony But if that 
were so, it would still remain doubtful, as Erdmann 
remarks, whether the irony is directed against the church 
or against leason. On the whole, there is no reason to 
doubt Occam’s honest adhesion to each of the two guides 
whose contrariety he laboured to display. None the less 
is the position in itself an untenable one and the parent of 
scepticism. The principle of the twofold nature of truth ^ 
thus embodied in Occam’s system was unquestionably 
adopted by many merely to cloak their theological unbelief, 
and, as has been said, it is significant of the internal dis- 
solution of Scholasticism Occam denied the title of a 
science to theology, emphasizing, like Scotus, its practical 
character He also followed his master in laying stress on 
the arbitrary will of God as the foundation of morality 

^ Hus principle appeared occasionally at an earlier date, for exam- 
ple m Simon of Tournay about 1200 It was expressly censured by 
Pope John XXI inl276 But only in the period following Occam 
did it become a cunent doctnne. 
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Spread of Nomiaalism wa-s at met by tL.e opjjcsitioii of tbe 
Nommal- cliurcli and tlie constituted antliuiitiC-' la 1339 Occam s 
ism. treatises 'were put under a Lan by tbe univercity of Pan:, 
and in tbe following year Xominalism was solemnly con- 
demned Xeveitbeless tbe new doctrine spiead on all 
bands Dominicans like Armand de Beauvoir {oh 1334j 
and Gregory of Ptimini accepted it It was taugbt in 
Pans by Albert of Sasony (about 1350-60) and Marsibus 
of Ingben (about 1364-7 7, afterwaiJs at Heidelbeig), as 
well as by Jobanues Buridanus, vrbo was rector of tbe uni- 
versity as early as 1327. We find, however, a^j late as 
1473 tbe attempt made to bind all teachers m tbe uni\er- 
sity of Paris by oath to teach tbe dcctimes of Eeabsm , but 
this expiring effort was naturally ineffectual, and fiom 1481 
onward even tbe show of obedience was no longer exacted 
Pierre d’AiUy (1350-1425) and John Gerson (Jean Cbaiber 
de Gerson, 1363-1429), both cbauceiloro of tbe iiniverBity 
of Pans, and tbe former a cardinal of tbe church, are tbe 
chief figures among tbe later Isominabsts. Both of them, 
however, besides them philosophical writing;;, aie tbe 
authors of works of rebgious edifieatioa and myctical piety. 
They thus combine temporal ily in their own pei&oua, what 
was no longer combined in tbe spuit of tbe time, oi rather 
they satisfy by turns tbe claims of reason and faith. Both 
are agreed in placing repentance and faith far above 
philosophical knowledge They belong indeed (Gerson in 
particular) to the history of mysticism rather than of 
Scholasticism, and tbe same may be said of another 
cardinal, l!7icolaus of Cusa (1401-64), who is sometimes 
reckoned among tbe last of tbe Scholastics, but who has 
more affinity with Scotus Erigena than with any inter- 
Tlie vening teacher. Tbe title “last of tbe Scholastics” is 

“last commonly given to Gabriel Biel, the summaiizer of 

Occam’s doctrine, who taugbt lu Tubmgen, and died in 
astios.'” '^^® ^ actually correct, and 

might be more fitly borne by Francis Suarez, who died lu 
1617. But after tbe beginning of tbe loth century 
Scholasticism was divorced from the spirit of tbe time, 
and it IS useless to follow^its history further As has 
been indicated in tbe introductory remarks, tbe end came 
both from within, and from without The harmony of 
reason and faith bad given place to tbe doctrine of tbe 
dual nature of truth. While this sceptical thesis was 
embraced by philosophers who bad lost their interest in 
religion, the spiritually minded sought their satisfaction 
more and more in a mysticism which frequently cast 
itself loose from ecclesiastical tiammels The 14th and 
15th centuries were the great age of German mysticism, 
and it was not only in Germany that the tide set this way. 
Scholasticism had been the expression of a universal 
church and a common learned language The university 
of Pans, with its scholars of all nations numbered by 
thousands, was a symbol of the intellectual unity of 
Christendom, and in the university of Paris, it may 
almost be said, Scholasticism was reared and flourished 
and died. But tike different nations and tongues of 
modem Europe were now beginning to assert their indi- 
viduality, and men’s interests ceased to be predominatingly 
ecclesiastical Scholasticism, therefore, which was in its 
essence ecclesiastical, had no longer a proper field for its 
activity It was in a manner deprived of its accustomed 
subject-matter and died of inanition Philosophy, as 
Haur^au finely says, was the passion of the 13th century, 
but in the 15th humanism, art, and the beginnings of 
science and of practical discovery were busy creating a 
new world," whnffi was dsstmed m due time to give birth 
to a new philosophy 

AuthoritMS, — Besides the numerous works dealing with, indi- 
vidual pMosophers, the diief histories of Scholasticism are those 
of Haur&u {De la PhhsopJm Scolasii^ite, 2 vols , 1850, revised 


ami cvpaiiued in 1570 as Eidbuc ot, hi Phil Seal), Kaulich 
{Gi^tlu'Jdc d P/uIomjiJul) and Stutld {Cks,Lh chi' Phil its 

MdhktlUis) Sujpkmtntary dftaib ait c,i\m in Haurtau’t, 
SuifjvJa, dts Etd'jifjios tt Ibbl, and m E L Poolda 

lUvbtintiJiis of the Eidoiij of Mtdiwuil ThuiHjM (1554) Th* 
acconnts of nicilntval thought gutii hy PattE.!, Eiuniaun, and 
Udiuucg in then genual historits of philoMiphy aie exfealingb 
goud Thfcin iio also noticis of the Lading hj stems in Milmau s 
Eibtuiy of Latid Chi tstuinifij , and the same luiteis aie conbidtrtd 
from the thoologicil side iii nnuiy uorks devoted to theology^ and 
the histoiy of dogma Jom Jam’s ItuhuLhcs Ciitiqucs f,u/ I'Arjcct 
I Oi iijiiii,Oi.s Tiu lw.tiodsLdiiaci PAi ibiotc (Pans, 1S19 , 2d edition, 

[ 1S43;, Ptou'^sclot’a Etuilos siu la Philosophic duiis le Jfidjcii-Age 
(1840-42), Coiisiu’s Intioduetion to Ins Oinicges iiitihts d’Alehail 
(ISjC), and Piaiitl’s GtseluJiic dei Loqil hd Aluiiikuuh (4 vols , 
1S55-70) aie imaluable aids in studj mg the liistoiyof mediaival 
thonglit (A SB ) 

SCHOMBEPiG, Feedeeick Aem-vis'd, Duke op (r. 
1619-1690), marshal of France and English geneial, was 
descended fioni an old family of the Palatinate, and was 
born about 1619 He began his militaiy career under 
Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, and after his death in 
1059 enteied the seivice of France, acquiring ultimately 
a reputation as a geneial second only to that of Turenne 
and the prmce of Conde In Pans he made the acquaint- 
ance of Chailes II, who according to his own account 
“ admitted him to great familiarities with him ” In 1660 
he was sent to Portugal, and on his way thither passed 
through England to concert with Charles measures for 
supporting that country m the contest with Spam For 
his services to Portugal he was in 16G8 made a grandee, 
and received a pension of £5000 a yeai In 1673 he was 
invited by Charles to England, with the view of taking 
command of the army, but so strong was the general 
sentiment against the appointment as savouring of French 
mfluence that it was not carried into effect. He therefore 
again entered the service of France, and alter his capture of 
Bellegarde, 29th July 1676, received the rank of marshal. 
In subsequent campaigns he continued to add to his 
reputation until the revocation of the edict of Hantes (22d 
October 1685) compelled him as a Protestant to quit his 
adopted country. Ultimately he was chosen commander- 
m-chief of the forces of the elector of Brandenburg, and 
with the elector’s consent he joined the prince of Orange 
on his expedition to England m 1688, as second in com- 
mand to the prmce The following year he was made a 
knight of the Garter, created successively baron, marquis, 
and duke, and received from the House of Commons a 
vote of £100,000. In August he was appointed com- 
mander-m-ehief of the expedition to Ireland agamst James 
11. After capturing Carrickfergus he marched unopposed 
through a country desolated before him to Dundalk, but, 
as the bulk of hiS forces were raw and undisciplined as 
well as inferior m numbers to the enemy, he deemed it 
imprudent to risk a battle, and entrenching himself at 
Dundalk declined to be drawn beyond the circle of his 
defences. Shortly afterwards pestilence broke out, and 
when he retired to wmter quarters in Ulster his forces were 
m a more shattered condition than if they had sustained 
a severe defeat At the same time competent authorities 
were agreed that the policy of masterly inactivity which 
he pursued was the only one open to him In the spring 
he began the campaign with the capture of Charlemont, 
but no advance southward was made until the amval of 
William. At the Boyne (July 1, 1690) Schomberg gave 
his opinion against the determination of William to cross 
the river in face of the opposing army In the battle he 
held command of the centre, and, while riding through the 
nver without his cuirass to rally his men, was surrounded 
by a band of Irish horsemen and met instantaneous death. 
He was buried in St Patrick’s cathedral, Dubhn, where 
there is a monument to him, with a Latm inscription by 
Dean Swift. Schomberg was generally regarded m Eng- 
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land ■w'ltli great re'^pect, and hio maunera and bearing 
rendered him umveraaily popular 

SCHOKBEINj Cheistia^" Feiedeich (1799-1868), 
from 1828 professor of chemistiy at Basel, is knovn as 
the discoverer of Ozone {q.v ) 

SCHOFTEBECIv, a town of Piub&ian Saxony, on the left 
bank of the Elbe, 9 niilea above Magdeburg It contains 
manufactories of chemicals, machinery, percussion caps, 
starch, white lead, and^aiious other articles, but is chiefly 
noted for itb extensive salt springs and works, which pro- 
duce about 70,000 tons of salt per annum. Laige beds 
of rock-salt also occur in the neighbourhood, in which 
shafts have been sunk to a depth of more than 1200 feet 
There is a harbour on the Elbe here, and a brisk trade is 
carried on in gram and timber In 1885 Schonebeck con- 
tained 13,316 inhabitants (including the adjoining com- 
munities of Sake, Elmen, and Frohse, about 20,000^) 
SCHONEBERG, a so-called Prussian “village,” m the 
province of Brandenburg, is now really a subuib of Berlin, 
which It adjoins on the south-west It contains the royal 
botanic garden, a large maison de sante, and manufactories 
of paper collars, enamels, railway rolimg-stock, and chem- 
icals The population in 1880 ivas 11,180 The founda- 
tion of Alt-Schonebeig is ascribed to Albert the Bear 
(12th century), while Ifeu-Schoneberg was founded by 
Frederick the Great in 1750 to accommodate some 
Bohemian weavers, exiled for their leligion {cf. PiIXDOEf) 
SCHONGAUEE, or Shoen, Martin (1450-c 1488), 
the most able engravei and painter of the early German 
school His father was a goldsmith named Casper, a 
native of Augsburg, who had settled at Colmar, where the 
chief part of Martin’s life was spent i Schongauer estab- 
lished at Colmar a very important school of engraving, out 
of which grew the “ little masters ” of the succeeding gene- 
ration, and a large group of Nuremberg artists As a 
painter, Schongauer was a pupil of the Flemish Roger Van 
der 'Weyden the Elder, and his rare existing pictures closely 
resemble, both in splendour of coloui and exquisite minute- 
ness of execution, the best works of contemporary art in 
Flanders Among the very few paintings which can with 
certainty be attributed to him, the chief is a magnificent 
altarpiece in the church of St Martin, at Colmar, repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, crowned by Angels, with a 
background of roses — a work of the highest beauty, and 
large m scale, the figures being nearly life size The Colmar 
Museum possesses eleven panels by his hand, and a small 
panel of David with Goliath’s Head in the Munich Gallery 
is attributed to him The mirdatui e painting of the Death 
of the Virgin in the English National Gallery is probably 
the work of some pupil ^ In 1488 Schongauer died at 
Colmar, according to the legister of St Martin’s church 
The mam work of Sehongaiiei’s life was the piodixctioiL of a 
large number of most highly finished and beautiful engravings, 
which weie largely sold, not only in Qerznany, but also in Italy 
and even in England In this way his influence was veiy widely 
extended Yasari speaks of him with much enthusiasm, and says 
that Michelangelo copied one of Ins engiavings — ^the Trial of St 
Anthony ® Schongauer was known xn Italy by the names “ Bel 
^ The date of Schongauer’s birth is usually gn en wrongly as c 1420, 
he was really bom about thirty years latei, and is mentioned by A. 
Purer as being a young appieutice in 1470. His portrait in the 
Munich Pinakothek is now known to be a copy by Bnigkmair, painted 
after 1610, from an original of 1483, — ^not 1463 as has been sup- 
posed. The date of Schongauer’s death, 1499, wiitteu on the back , 
of the panel by Buigkmau is obvionsly a blunder , see Hensler m 
N’aumann’s Archtv, 1867, p 129, and Wurzbach, M Schongauer, 
Vienna, 1880 These contradict the view of GontzwiUer, in his 
Martin Schongamr et sonMcoU, Pans, 1875 Cf Schnaase, “Gesch 
M Schongauers,” inthe der K K Commtssiow, 1863, No 7 

® Another painting of the same subject in the Dona Palace m 
Home (usually attributed to DUrer) is given to Schongauer by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, Flemish Pamters, London, 1873, p 369 , but the 
execution is not equal to Schongauer’s wonderful touch 
^ An interesting example of Schongauei’s populanty in Italy is 
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1 Martino” and “Martmo d’ An versa ” His subjects are always 
leligious; more than 130 prints fiom copper by bis hand aie still 
knmni, and about 100 moie are the pioduction of his bottega 
Most of his pupils’ plates as well as Ins own aie signed M-f-S 
Among the most beautiful of Scbongauer’s engravings aie the 
senes of the Passion and the Death and Coionation of the Viigin, 
and the senes of the Wise and Foolish Virgins , as much as £420 
has been given foi a fine state of the Coionation plate All are 
lemarkable foi their miniatuie-like tieatment, their brilliant touch, 
and then chromatic foice Some, such as the Death of the A iigin 
and the Adoration of the Magi, are iichly-filled compositions of 
many figures, treated with much laigeness ot style in spite of their 
minute scale Though not tree fioni the mannerism of his age and 
country, Schongauer possessed a rare feeling foi beauty and foi 
dignity of pose , and in technical power oi ei his gravei and coppei 
plate he has nevci been surpassed. 

The Bntish Museum possesses a fine collection of Scliongauer’s 
punts Fine facsimiles of liis engiavings have been produced by 
Amand-Durand with text by Duplessis, Fans, 1881 

SCHOOLCRAFT, Henre Rowe (1793-1864), a Nortk- 
American traveller, ethnologist, and author, was born 28tli 
March 1793 at 'Watervliet (now called Guilderland), Albany 
county, New York, and died afWashmgton 10th Decembei 
1864 After studying chemistiy and mineralogy at college 
he had several yeais’ experience of their piactical applica- 
tion, especially at a glass-factory of which his father was 
manager, and in 1817 published his Yitreology In the 
following year he was appointed to the Geological Suivey 
of Missouri and Aikansas, and m 1819 he published his 
Yxew of the Lead Mines of Missouri, Soon after he accom- 
panied General Cass as geologist in his expedition to the 
Lake Superior copper region, and evinced such capacity for 
good exploring work on the f ion tier that m 1823 he was 
appointed “ agent for Indian afiairs ” He then married 
the granddaughter of an Indian chief, and dui mg* several 
years’ official work near Lake Superior he acquired a vast 
fund of accurate infoimation as to the physique, language, 
social habits, and tribal institutions of the American natives 
From 1828 to 1832 Schoolcraft was an active member of the 
Michigan legislatuie, during the same period delivering lec- 
tuies on the giammatical structure of the Indian language, 
which procured him the gold medal of the French Institute 
In 1832 also, when on an embassy to some Indians, he ascer- 
tained the real source of the Mississippi to he Lake Itasca 

Previous to 1832 he had published Ti avals vn the Central Por- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley, and in 1839 appeared his Algia 
RescaicJies, containing “Memous of a Eesidenco of Thirty Years 
with the Indian Tubes,” and also, notably, “ The Myth of Hia- 
watha and other Oral Legends,” — piobably the fiist occurrence of 
the name immortalized (in 1855) in Longfellow’s poem School- 
craft’s liteiary activity was indeed remarkable, since, besides his 
ethnological ivritmgs he composed a considerable quantity of 
poetry and several minor prose works, especially Motes on the 
Iroquois (1848), Statistics of the Six Nations (1845), Scenes and 
Adventures in the Ozarh Mountains (1853) His piincipal book, 
Historical and Statistical Information respecting the Indian Tribes 
of the United States, illustrated with 336 well-executed plates from 
original drawmgs, was issued under the patronage of Congress in 
six quaito volumes, from 1851 to 1857 It is a vast mine of 
ethnological reseaiches as to the Red Men of America, systemati- 
cally arranged and folly, if not exhaustively, detailed, — desciibing 
not only their origin, history, and antiquities, but the physical 
and mental “ type,” the tribal characteristics, the vocabulary and 
grammar, the religion and mythology Schoolcraft’s diplomatic 
work on the Indian frontier was important, — moie than sixteen 
nullions of acres hemg added to the States’ terntoiy by means of 
treaties winch he negotiated 

SCHOOLS See Education, Blind, Dear and Dumb, 
Conservatory, &c , and the relative sections of the articles 

on individual countries and states 

given by the lovely Faenza plate in the Bntish Museum, on which is 
painted a copy of Martin’s beautiful engraving of the Death of the 
Virgin , see Pottery, vol xix p 627 

* See Bartsch, Peintre Qraveur, and Willshire, Ancient Prints, best 
edition of 1877 According to a German tradition Schongauer was 
the inventor of printing from metal plates , he certainly was one of 
the first who brought the art to perfection See an interestmg article 
by Sidney Colvm in the Jahrbuch der h prenssischen Kunstsammlung, 
VI p 69, Berlin, 1885 
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Meaning HIHE -PTord " school ” as applied to painting^ is tised with 
of JL various more or less comprehensive meanings. In 
“ school.” ^i,jest sense it includes all the painters of one country, 

of every date, — as, for example, “ the Italian school.” In 
its narrowest sense it denotes a group of painters who aU 
worked under the influence of one man, — as, for example, 
“ the school of Eaphael.” In a third sense it is applied to 
the painters of one city or province who for successive 
generations worked under some common local influence, 
and with some general similarity in design, colour, or 
technique, — as, for example, “the Florentine school,” “the 
Umbrian school.” For many reasons the existence of 
well-defined schools of painting is now almost wholly a 
thing of the past, and the conditions under which the 
modern artist gains his education, finds his patrons, and 
carries out his work have little in common with those 
Mediseval which were prevalent throughout the Middle Ages. Painters 
method in the old times were closely bound together as fellow- 
ofjvork- jnemberg of a painters’ gnild, with its clearly defined set of 
rules and traditions; moreover, the universal system of 
apprenticeship, which compelled the young painter to work 
for a term of years in the lottega or studio of some estab- 
lished freedman of the guild, frequently caused the impress 
of the genius of one man to be very clearly stamped on a 
large number of pupils, who thus aU. picked up and fre- 
quently retained for life certain tricks of manner or peculi- 
arities of method which often make it difficult to distinguish 
the authorship of a special painting.^ The strong similar- 
ity which often runs through the productions of several 
artists who had been fellow-pupils under the same master 
was largely increased by the fact that most popular 
painters, such as Botticelli or Perugino, turned out from 
their hotteghe many pictures to which the master himself 
contributed little beyond the general design, — ^the actual 
execution being in part or even wholly the work of pupils 
or paid assistants. It was not beneath the dignity of a 
great painter to turn out works at different scales of prices 
to suit rich or poor, varying from the well-paid-for altar- 
piece given by some wealthy donor, which the master 
would paint wholly with his own hand, down to the 
humble bit of decorative work for the sides of a wedding 
cassone, which would be left entirely to the ’prentice hand 
of a pupil. In other cases the heads only in a picture 
would be by the master himself or possibly the whole of 
the principal figures, the background and accessories being 
left to assistants. The buyer sometimes stipulated in a 
carefuUy drawn up contract that the cartoon or design 
should be wholly the work of the master, and that he 
should himself transfer it on to the wall or panel. It wiU 
thus be seen how impossible it is always to decide whether 
a picture should be classed as a piece of iottega work or 
as a genuine production of a not^ master; and this wiU 
explain the strange inequality of execution which is so 
striking in many of the works of the old masters, especially 
the ItaUans. Among the early Flemish and Dutch painters 
this method of painting doea not appear to have been so 
largely practised, probably because they considered minute 
perfection of workmanship to be of paramonnt importance. 

1. Italian. 

Byzap In Italy, as in other parts of Europe, the Byzantine 
school of painting was for many centuries universally 
prevalent,^ and it was not till quite the end of the 13th 

1 For classical paintiag, see Aromologt, vol. iL p. 343 sq . ; see 
also Fsesco, Mural Dbcobation, Tempera, and the articles on 
separate painters. 

A This is especially the case mth the numerous pupils of Perugina 

® See Mural pECOEATroN, voL iviL p. 43 sg’. 


century that one man of extraordinary talent — Giotto — 
broke through the long-established traditions and inaugu- 
rated the true Eenaissance of this art. According to Vasari, 
it was Cimahue who first ceased to work in the Byzantine 
manner; but the truth is that his pictures, though certainly 
superior to those of his predecessors, are thoroughly charac- 
teristic specimens of the Byzantine style. Ghiberti, in his 
Cowmntary (a century earlier than Vasari’s work), with 
greater accuracy remarks that both Duccio of Siena and 
Cimabne worked in the Byzantine manner, and that Giotto 
was the first who learnt to paint \rith naturalistic truth. 

In the 12th and the early part of the 13th century Pisa Lucca 
and Lucca were the chief seats of what rude painting then ex- and Pisa 
isted in Italy. A 
number of works 
of this date still 
exist, chiefly 
painted Cruci- 
fixions treated 
in the most con- ' 
ventional By- j [ 
zantine manner. Ij 




Q . Fia. 1.— Centre of a triptyoli, by Bncoio di Buonin- 

entme or bien- segna,— the Madonna witb Angels, and, above, 
ese in style. David and six Prophets. (National Gallerj’, 
No city, not London.) ^ 

even Florence, was so fertile as Siena in native painters 
during the 13th and 14th centuries. The earliest, work- 
ingbeforelSOO, 
did not emanci- 
pate themselves 
from the old 
Byzantine man- 
nerism; Guido 
da Siena^ Duc- 
cio (see fig. 

1) and Segna 




d’lG. 2.— Madonna, by Cimabne. (National 
Gallery.) 

a number of very able painters were carrying on at Siena a 
parallel development to that which Giotto had inaugurated 
■ XXL - 55 
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at Florence ; chief among them were Simone di Martino, 
Lippo Memmi, and especially Ambrogio Lorenzetti, a 



Pig. 3. — Fresco iaile diurcb. of Santa Croce, Florence, by Giotto — 
the Disciples of St Francis discovering the Stigmata on his Body, 

painter of both panels and large frescos, which show rich 
and noble imaginative power and ranch technical skill. It 
is important to 
note that Amhrogio 
and probably other 
painters of his time 
were, like the ear- 
lier Pisan N’iccola, 
beginning to study 
the then rare ex- 
amples of classical 
sculpture. Qhiberfci, 

in his Commentary, _ _ 

speaks Pig. 4. — Fresco over a door in the cloister of 

siasm Of the beauty convent of S. Marco at Florence, by Fra 
of an antique statue Angelico— Christ meeting St Domenie and 
which he knew only St FrancLs, 

from a drawing by Amhrogio Lorenzetti. In the 
second half of the llth century Siena produced a large 




PiQ. 6. — picture on canvas in the XJffiri, Florence, by Botticelli — ^the 
Birth of Venus, 

miraher of more mediocre painters j but these were suc- 
ceeded by an abler generation, among whom the chief were 



the glories of the English National Gallery. Many ex- 
cellent masters were g 
working at Siena I 
thronghout the 15th | 
century and even I 
later ; the last names | 
of any real note are I 
those of Peruzzi and | 

Beccafumi. Sodo- j 

m^tbonghhe settled j? 
in Siena in 1501, 
does not belong to | 
the school of Siena ; | 
his early Hfe was S 
parsed at Milan, :=| 
chiefly under the 
influence of 
Vinci. His talent I 
was developed at I 
Eome among the f ol- f 
lowers of EaphaeL 

On the whole the Fig. 7. — Portrait lead, by Ghirlandaio, from Florence. 
Florentine school bis frescos in the retro-choir of S. 

surpasses in import- 

ance all others throughout Italy. Cimahue, though he 



Fig. 6.— The Amninciation, by Lippo Lippi. (hTational Gallery.) 
perhaps Sano di Pietro and Matteo di Giovanni, whose 
grand altarpiece (No. 1156), recently acquired, is one of I 



Fig. 8, — The so-called School of Pau, by Signorelli, the most beautiful 
of Ms easel pictures. (Berlin Gallery.) 
did not emancipate himself from the Eyzantine manner, 
was a painter of real g ‘ 
genius (see fig. 2), ^ 

Griotto is perhaps 
the most important 
painter in the his- 
tory of the develop- 
ment of art, for 
during the whole of 
the 14th century 
the painters of Flor- 
ence may be said 
to hare been his 
pupils and imitators 
(see fig. 3). Orcag- 
na alone developed 
rather a different 
line, more richly de- 
corative in style and 
brighter in colour,-— 
a link between the 
art of Giotto and 
that of Siena. In the 
15th century Flor-Pio. 9.— Fresco of Isaiah, by Michelangelo, 
enee reached its pe- from the vault of the Sistine Chapel, 
riod of highest artistic splendour and developed an almost 
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natiu’alistic school, -R-hich apj^ears to hare been inaugurated 
by Masolino and Masaccio. Some feir painters, such as 
Fra Angelico (see fig. 4) and his pupil Benozzo Gozzoli, 
produced more jmrely sacred and decorative vrork, follow- 
ing the lead of Orcagna. As Baron Bumohr has pointed 
out, the main bulk of the Florentine 15th-century painters 
may be divided into three groups with different character- 
istics. The first, including Masolino, Masaccio, Lippo 
Lippi, Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, and their pupils, aimed 
especially at strong action, dramatic force, and pasaonate 
expression (see figs. 5 and 6). The second, including 
Baldovinetti, Eos- 
selli, Ghirlandaio, 
and his pupils, are 
remarkable for real- 
istic truth and vigor- 
ous individuality (see 
fig. 7). To the third 
belong Ghiberti, who 
began life as apainter, 

Pollaiuolo,^ Yerroc- 
chio, and his pupils 
Leonardo da Vinci 
and Lorenzo di Credi, 

— a group largely in- 
fluenced by the prac- 
tice of the arts of the 
goldsmith and the 
sculptor. Signorelli, 
whose chief works 
are at Orvieto and 
Monte Oliveto near 
Siena, was remark- Fig. 10. — Baptism of Christ "by Piero ddla 
able for his know- Francesca. (iS’ational Gallery.) 
ledge and masterly treatment of the nude (see fig. 8), 
and had much influence on the early development of 
Michelangelo, whose gigantic genius in later life produced 
the most original and powerful works that the modern 
world has seeu (see fig. 9). Andrea del Sarto was one 
of the last artists of the golden age of painting in 
Florence ; the soft beauty of his works is, however, often 
marred by a monotonous mannerism. To Hm are wrongly 
attributed many paintings by Puligo and other scholars, 



Fig. 11.— The Adoration of the Shepherds, by Morenzo di Lorenzo. 
(Gallery at Perugia.) 


who imitated his style with various degrees of closeness. 
The 16 th century in Florence was a period of the most 
rapid decline and was for long chiefly remarkable for its 
feeble caricatures of Michelangelo’s inimitable s^le. 

Between the end of the 14th and the begiiining of the 

^ It is mterestiug to note how Ant. Pollaiuolo’s fine figure of St 
Sebastian in the National Gallery (London) resembles the statne of the 
same saint in Lucca cathedral by Matteo Civitale. 



16th century the Umbrian .school produced many painters 
of great importance 
grouped around a 
number of different 
centres, such as Guh- 
bio, where Ottaviano 
Melli lived; San Se- 
verino, with its two 
Lorenzos ; Fabriano, 
famed for its able 
masters Allegretto 
FTuzi and Gentile da 
Fabriano ; Foligno, 
whence Niccolo took 
his name; and above 
ail Borgo San Sepoi- 
cro, where Piero della 
Francesca was bom. 

Piero was one of the 
most charming of all 
painters for his deli- 
cate modelling, ten- 
der colour, and beauty 
of expression (see fig, 

10), Bis masterpiece, 
a large altar-painting 
of the Madonna en- 
throned, with stand- 
ing saints at the side 
andin frontakneeling 


porcRUi oi i^uxe r ea- — Centre of triptych, by Perugino, 

engo da Montefeltro, painted for the Certosa near Pavia. (Na 
in the Brera gallery, tional Gallery,) 



Fig. 13. — ^The Madonna between Sfc John Baptist and St Mary Mag- 
dalene, by Andrea Mantegna, on canvas. (National Galleay.) 
is,' strange to say, attributed to his pupil Fra Carnovale.^ 


2 The attribution of this magnificent picture to Fra Oamovale rests 
whoUy on a statement, evidently erroneous, of Pungileoni; and hence 
many other works by Piero, such as the St Michael in the National 
Gallery, are wrongly given, to Carnovale. It is doubtful whether any 
genuine picture by the latter is now known ; if the Brera picture were 
really hy him he would not only be gr eat® than his master Piero, but 
would be one of the chief painters of the loth century. 
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Gentile da Fabriano worked in the purely religions and 
ricMy decorative style tliat cliaracterked Fra Angelico at 
Perugia. Fiorenzo di Lorenzo (see fig. 11) and Bonfigli 
prepared tbe way for Penigino (see fig. 12) and Ms pupils 
PinturiccMo, Eaphael, Lo Spagna, and others. Timoteo 
Yiti was another IJinbrian painter of great ability, whose 
portrait by Eaphael in black and red chalk is one of the 
most beautiful of the drawings in the Print Eoom of the 
British Museum, 

Padua. The Paduan school is chiefly remarkable for the great 
name of Andrea Mantegna, the pupil of Squarcione; his 
firm and sculpturesque draw- 
ing is combined with great 
beauty of colour and vigor- 
ous expression (see fig. 13). 

His pupE Montagna also 
studied under Gian. Bellini 
at Y enice. Andrea Mantegna 
influenced and was influenced 
by the Yenetian school, to 
him are attributed many of 
the early paintings of his 
hrother-in-law Gian. Bellini, 
such as the Yatican Piet^ and 
other w’orks more remarkable 
for vigour than for grace. 

Arezzo. • The school of Arezzo was 
early iu its development. 

Margaritone, who is absurdly 
overpraised by his fellow- 
townsman Yasaxi, was an 
artist of the most feeble 
abilities. In the 14th cen- 
tury Arezzo produced such 
able painters as Spinello di 
Luca, Mccolo di Gerini, and Lorenzo di Bicci. In the 
ISth century it possessed no native school worth re- 
cording. 

Veniea Yenice did not come into prominence till the 15th cen- 
tury; the Yivarini family of Murauo were at work about 
the middle of it, and 
were perhaps influ- 
enced by the Ger- 
man style of a con- 
temporary painter 
from Cologne,known 
as Johannes ijeman- 
nns, who had settled 
in Yenice. Some 
years later the tech- 
nical methods of 
Flanders were intro- 
duced by Antonello 
of Messina, who is 
said to have learnt 
the secret of an oil 
medium from the 
Van Eycks.i Ori- 
velli, an able though 
mannered painter of 
the second half 

the 15th century, Bellini. (National Gallery, 
adhered tO an earlier type than his contemporaries (see 
fig. 14), Gian. Bellini is one of the chief glories' of 


1 Antonello certainly possessed technical knowledge beyond that of 
Ms contemporaries in Yenice, namely, that of glazing in transparent 
oil colours over a tempera ground, and he must either in Italy or in 
Handers have come in contact with some painter of theMemish 
school ; many of the chief I’lemish painters visited Italy in the 15th 
century. 


the Yenetian school (see fig. 15) ; as are also in a second- 
ary degree his brother Gentile and his pnpil Yittore 



flQ, 16. — So-called Sacred and Profane Love, by Titian. 

I (Borghese Gallery, Eome.) 

Caiq)accio,2 In the following century Yenice possessed a 
school wMch for glory of colour and technical power has 
never been rivalled, 
though it soon lost 
the sweet religious 
sentiment of the ear- 
lier Venetians. The 
chief names of this 
epoch are Palma 
Yecchio, Giorgione, 

Titian (see fig. 16), 
and Lorenzo Lotto, 

— ^the last a magnifi- 
cent portrait painter, 
a branch of art in 
which Yenice occu- 
pied the highest 
rank. In the 16 th 
century Tintoretto 
and Paul Veronese 
were supreme (see 
fig. 17). In the 17th 
and 18th centuries 
Yenice produced 

some fairly good Pig, 17,— Various saints, by Paul Veronese. 

(Brera Gallery, Milan. ) 

The Brescian school has bequeathed two very illustrious Brescia, 
names, — Moretto and his pnpil Moroni, both portrait 
painters of extraordinary power during the 16th century 
(see fig. 18). Mo- 
retto also painted 
some fine large 
altar-pieces, remark- 
able for their deli- 
cate silver-grey 
tones and refined 
modelling, Eo- 
manino was an ex- 
tremely able painter 
of frescos as well as 
of easel pictures. 

The school of 
Verona, which ex- 
isted from the 13th 
to the 17th century, 
contains few names 
of Mghest import- 
ance; except that of 
Pisanello, the cMef 

were painters of the Fig. 18.— Portrait of a Tailor, by Moroni, 
end of the 15th and (National Gallery.) 

the early part of the 16th century, as Domenico and Fran- 
cesco Morone, Bonsignori, Girolamo dai Libri, and Cavaz- 

® It should be noted that there are a large number of forged signa- 
tures of Gian. Bellini, many of them attached to their o^vn pictures 
by his pupils, such as Catena and Eondinelli, 
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zola. Paul Yeronese, though at first he painted in his 
native town, soon attached himself to the Yenetian school. 

Ferrara possessed a small native school in the loth and 
16th centuries, Cosimo Tura, Ercole Grandi, Dosso Dossi, 
and Garofalo being among the chief artists. The paintings 
of this school are often vigorous in drawing, but rather 
mannered, and usually somewhat hard in colour. After 




Fig. 19.— Pieta, by Francia. (National Gallery.) 

1470 there was an intimate connexion between the schools 
of Ferrara and Bologna. 

The Bologna school existed, though not in a very char- 
acteristic form, in the 14th century. 

Francia and Lorenzo Costa of Fer- 
rara were its chief painters at the 
end of the 15th century {see fig. 

19). It was, however, in the 16th 
and 17th centuries that Bologna 
took a leading place as a school of 
Italian painting, the beginning of 
which dates from about 1480, when 
several able painters from Ferrara 
settled in Bologna. The three Car- '■ a 
acci, Guido (see fig. 20), Domeni- 
chino, and Guercino were the most^’^o. 20.— Ecce Homo, by 
admired painters of their time, and <^^1- 

continued to be esteemed far be- ' 
yond their real value till about the middle of the 19th 
century. Since then, however, the strong reaction in 
favour of earlier art has gone to the other extreme, and 
the real merits of the Bolognese school, such as their 
powerful drawing 
and skilful though 
visibly scholastic 
composition, are now 
usually overlooked. 

Both Modena and 
Parma possessed me- 
diocre painters in the 
14th and 15th cen- 
turies. In the 16th 
Correggio and his 
pupil Parmigiano 
attained to a very 
high degree of popu- 
larity. Correggio, 
who was largely in- 
fluenced by the Fer- 
rara-Bologna school, 
is sometimes weak in 
drawing and aflfected 
in composition, but 
will always be es- 
teemed for the rich 
softness of his model- 
ling and the delicate Fig. 21.— The Education of Cupid, by Cor- 
(National Gallery.) 



tints. Fig. 21 is an excellent example of Ms style, though 
much injured by repainting. 



The small school of Cremona occupie.s only a subordi- Cremona, 
nate position. Boccaccino was its ablest painter ; his rare 
works are remarkable for conscientious finish, combined 
with some provincial mannerism. 

In the 15th and early part of the 16th century Milan Milan, 
had one of the mo.st im- 
portant schools in Italy, 

Its first member of any 
note was Yineenzo Foi> 
pa, who was painting 
in 1457 and was the 
founder of the early 
school, AmbrogioBor- 
gognone (bom c. 1455) 
was an artist of great 
merit and strong reli- 
gious sentiment. He 
followed in the foot- 
steps of Foppa, and his 
pictures are remarkable 
for the calm beauty of 
the faces, and for their 
delicate colour (see fig. 

22), wMeh recalls the 
manner of Piero della 

Francesca. Leonardo | 

da Yinci, though trained Fia, 22.— The Mystic Marriage of St 
in Florence, may be said Catheriue of Alexandria and St Cather- 
to have created the Siena to Christ, by Ambi-ogio 

later Milanese school. (National Gallery.) 

Fig, 23 shows one of the very few pictures by his band 
wMch still exist. The marvellous and almost universal 
genius of Leo- 
nardo caused his 
influence to be 
powerfully ex- 
tended, not only 
among Ms im- 
mediate pupils, / 
but also among! 
almost all the | 

Lombard paint- 1 
ers of Ms ownl 
and the succeed- 1 
ing generation, f 
His closest fol- 
lowers were Sa- 
laino, Lnini, Ce- 
sare da Sesto, 

Beltrafflo, and 
Marco d'Oggi- 
ono, and in a 
lesser degree An- 
drea Solario, 

(3andenzio Fer- 
rari, and So- 
doma, who intro- 
duced a newstyle 

nf nflintino- into J’lG. 23.— The Madonna mth the Eochs, by Leo- 
ienr KS -^odaYinci. (National Gallery.) 

also studied in Flanders, and in Yenice under Gian. Bel- 
lini, so that a curiously composite style is visible in some 
of Ms magnificent portraits (see fig, 24), Most of the 
pictures and many drawings usually attributed to Da Yinci 
are really the work of his pupils and imitators. Lnini, 
in his magnificent frescos, was one of the last painters 
who preserved the religious dignity and simplieity of the 
older mediaeval schools. Fresco painting was practised 
by the Milanese after it had been generally abandoned 
elsewhere. 
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Kome has always heen remarkable for its aKsence of 
native talent in any of the 
fine arts, and nearly all the 
members of the so-called 
Eoman school came from 
other cities. This school at 
first consisted of the per- 
sonal pupils of Eaphael, — 

Fran. Penni, Da Imola, Gin- 
lio PiomanOj and Del Yaga. 

Sassoferrato and Carlo Ma- 
ratta were feeble but very 
popular painters in the 17 th 
century. 

The early history of the 
Neapolitan school is mostly 
mythical: it had no indi- -Portrait oi a tenetm 
^du»leaste.oetaithe l6tl> 
century, and then chiefly 

in the person of Caravaggio. During the iSth cen- 
tury many works of the Yan Eycks and other Flemish 
painters were imported into Naples; some of these 
were afterwards claimed hy the vanity of native wnters 
as paintings by early Neapolitan artists, for whom ima- 
ginary names and his- — — 

tories were invented. 

The Spaniard Eibera, 

Salvator Eosa, and 
Giordano were its chief 
members in the 17th 
century. 

2, Geman. 

It was especially at 
Cologne in Westphalia 
and in the Ehine pro- 
vinces generally that 
German painting was 
developed at an early 
time. William of Col- 
ogne, who died about 
1378, painted panels 
with much delicacy and 
richness of colour (see 
fig. 25), A number of 

large and highlyfinished 

altarpieces were painted Fig. 26.~St Veronica, by William of 
in this part of Germany Cologne. (National Gallery. ) 
during the 15th century, hut the names of very few of the 
painters of that time 
are known. Artists 
such as Schongauer, 

Yon Meckenen, Crar 
nachj and others 
were more at home 
in the engraving of| 
copper and wood 
than in painting, and 
to some extent the 
same might be said 
of Albert Diirer, an 
artist of the highest 
and most varied ta- 
lents, who especially 
excelled as a portrait | 
painter (see fig. 26). 

The Hans Holbeins, 
father and son, es- 
pecially the latter, 
attained the highest rank as portrait painters ; nothing 




Fig. 26. -— Portrait of ft Senator, by Albert 
Diirer. (National Gallery.) 



can exceed the vivid truthfulness and exquisite work- 
manship of the por- 
traits by the younger 
Holbein (see fig, 37), 
who also painted very 
beautiful religious 
pictures. Since his 
time Germany has 
produced few note- 
w^orthy painters. In 
the 19th century 
Overbeckwas remark- 
able for an attempt 
to revive the long 
dead religious spirit 
in painting, and he 
attained much popu- 
larity, which,ho wever, 
has nowalmostwholly 
died aw'ay. 


3, Flemish. 

Hubert and Jan " The Van 

van Eyck, who were Fig. 27.— -Portrait of an Dnknown Lady, by . 
painting at the be- Holbein. (The Hague Gallery.) gg^ool 
ginning of the 15tli century, were artists of the very 
highest rank; withp 
their unrivalled tech- T 
nieal skill, their ex-| 
quisite jfinish, and the | 
splendour of their | 
colour, they produced I 
works which in some | 
respects even sur- 
passed those of any 
of the Italian paint- 
ers. Probably no 
other artists ever 
lavished time and 
patient labour quite 
to the same extent 
to -which Jan van 
Eyck did upon some 

of his works, 5uch_ 

as the AmoMni and Fig. 28.— Portrait, by Jan van Eyck ; 1433. 

Other portraits in the (National GaUery.) 

National Gallery (see fig. 28), and the Madonna with the 




Fig. 29.— Tbe Entombment of Christ, by Van der Weyden the elder, 
painted in tempera on imprimed linen. (National Gallery.) 
kneeling Donor in the Louvre. This last is one of the 
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loTeliest pictures in the world, both as a figure painting 
and from its exquisite miniature landscape and town in 
the distance, all glowing with the warm light of the setting 
sun. The elder Van der Weyden was a most able pupil of 
the Van Eycks ; he occasionally practised a very different 
technical method from that usudly employed in Flanders, — 
that is to say, he painted in pine tempera colours ou un- 
primed linen, the flesh tints especially being laid on ex- 
tremely thin, so that the textnre of the Hnen remains 
unhidden. Other colours, such as a smalto blue used for 
draperies, are applied in greater body, and the whole is 
left uncoYered by any vamisL A very perfect example 
of this exists in the National Gallery (see fig. 29). The 
special method used 
with such success by 
the Van Eycks and 
their school was to 
paint the whole pic- 
ture carefully in tem- 
pera and then to 
glaze it over in trans- 
parent oil colours; 
the use of oil ^ as a 
medium was com- 
mon in the 13 th 
century and even 
earlier (see Mueajl 
Decoration). To 
the school of the 
Van Eycks belong 
a number of other 
very talented paint- 
ers, who inherited the younger Yan der Weyden. (National 
much of their mar- Gaflery.) 

vellous delicacy of finish and richness of colour ; the chief 
of these were Memling, Van der Meire, and the younger 
Van der Weyden, to whom is attributed No. 654 in the 
National Gallery (see fig. 30). The colour of this lovely 
picture is magnificent beyond all description. Quintin 
Matsys (Massys) and 
Gheerardt David also 
produced works of 
great beauty and ex- 
traordinary finished 
execution.^ 

At the beginning 
of the 16 th century 
Flemish art began to 
lose rapidly in vigour, 
a weaker style being 
substituted under the 
iiifi.uence of Italy. To 
this period belong 
Mabuse, Van Orley, 
and Patinir, who ap- 
pear to have been 
special admirers of 
Eaphael’s latest man- 
ner. In the latter half 
of the century Antonij 
Mor, usually known Fig, 81.— Portrait by Rubens, known as the 
as Antonio Moro, was “ Ctapeau de PoiL” (National Gallery.) 
a portrait painter of the very highest rank. A por- 

1 Elaborate directions for painting in oil are given by the German 
monk Theophilns {Sched. dk. art, i. 37, 88), who wrote in the 12th 
century. 

3 Though the elder Van der Weyden and other_ Flemish, painters of 
Ms time visited Italy, the Italian style of painting appears to have 
had very little influence on their vigorous works. The weaker Flemish 
painters of the 16th century, on the contrary, were close imitators of 
the Italians and produced pictures of a ratha: feebly pretty type. , 


trait of Queen Maiy of England at Madrid, and one of a 
youth of the Famese family at Panna, are real masterpieces 
of portraiture. He 
spent some time in 
England. The Breu- 
ghel family in the 
16th and 17th cen- 
turies produced feeble 
works finished with 
microscopic detail, 

Piubens and his pupil 
Vandyck in the 17th 
century were among 
the greatest portrait 
painters the world 
has ever seen (see 
figs. 31 and 32), and 
had many able fol- 
lowers on the Con- 
tinent and in Eng- Fig. 32. — Portrait of ComeliusVau der Geest, 
byyandyckorPbUbeus. (National Gallery.) 

4. Butch 

This school was chiefly remarkable for its painters of Dutch 
genre subjects, often treated with a very ignoble realism, school 
especially by the various members of the Teniers family, 
Rembrandt, the greatest painter of the school, developed 
a quite original style, remarkable for the force showm in 
his effective treatment 
of light and shade. 

The vigorous life and 
technical skill shown 
in some of his por- 
traits have never been 
surpassed (see fig. 

33), As a rule, how 
ever, he cared but 
little for colour, and 
used the etching 
needle with special 
enjoyment and dex 
terity, Terburg, Ger 
hard Dou(Douw), and 
Wouwermanhad more 
sense of beauty, and 
worked with the most 

miniature -like deli- Fig. 38.— Portrait of au Old Woman, hy 
cacy. Another school Rembraudt. (National GaUerj’-.) 
excelled in landscape, especially Ruysdael and Hobbema 
(see figs. 34 and 35). Vandevelde was remarkable for 



Fig. 34. — Landscape, by Buysdael. (National Galleiy,) 
his sea-pieces, and Paul Potter for quiet pastoral scenes 
with exquisitely painted cattle. Throughout the 17th 
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century the painters of the Dutch school far outnumbered 



■View of Middelliarnis in Holland, by Hobbema, 
(National Gallery.) 



those of any other, and many of them reached a very fair 
average of skiO. 

5. Spanish. 

The early Spanish 
painters of the 15 th 
and 16th centuries 
were merely feeble 
imitators of Italian 
art. Many of them, 
such as Juan de 
Juanes, studied in 
Italy. Eibalta and 
Zurbaran were per- 
haps the first able 
artists who deve- 
loped a national 
style. The latter is 
remarkable for his 
paintings of monks ; 
fig. 36 shows one of / 
the best examples. 

Eis large altarpieces 
are less successful. 

Telazquez, one of the 
/greatest masters of ^ 

.skilfnl execution the 
world has seen, was alih 
■and in large figure j 
subjects. His early | 
religious paintings, J 
■executed under the 
influence of Eibalta, i 
are far inferior to j 
his later works, the 
best of which are j 
at Madrid. Murillo ] 
is usually rather un- 
dervalued; he was j 
very unequal in his 
work, and is well ■ 
represented nowhere 
except at Seville. 

Ho words can de- 
scribe the exquisite 
religious beauty and 
pathos of his great 

down to embrace St Francis. Goya, who lived into the 



19th century, was an artist of great power, haunted by 
a hideous imagination. Fortuny, a very clever young 
painter, who died in Eome in 1874, was remarkable for 
his d gring usc of the most brilliant colour, with which his 
pictures are studded like a mosaic. His success has 
caused hirn to have countless imitators, most of whom 
reproduce the faults rather than the merits of his work. 

His influence on modern Continental art has been very 
great. 

6. French, 

French art, like that of Spain, was almost wholly under French 
Italian influence during the 15th and 16th centuries, school. 
Hicolas Poussin, in the 17th century, was the first to 
develop a native style, though he was much influenced by 
Titian. His best works are bacchanalian scenes, of which 
one of the finest is in the National Gallery (see fig. 38). 



Fig. 38. — ^Bacchanalian Scene, by Nicolas Poussin. (National Gallery. ) 
When at his best his flesh painting resembles that of 
Titian, but it is frequently marred by unpleasant hot 
colouring. Claude Lorrain is remarkable for his beauti- 
ful and imaginative landscapes, — often wanting in a real 



the 

ity 


of the age, the corruption and artificiality of which im- 
pressed themselves strongly on the painting of the time. 
The most popular artists of that century were Watteau, 
Boucher, Greuze, Claude Vernet, Fragonard, and David, 
the reviver of the pseudo-classic style. In the first half 
of the 19th century Priid’hon, Ingres, Horace Vernet, and 
Delaroche— -artists of only moderate merit— -were in great 
repute, and more deservedly the very brilliant landscape 
painter Eousseau. Millet, though little valued during Hs 
lifetime, is now highly appreciated. Eegnault, a very able 
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painter, who while yet young was killed at the siege of 
Paris in 1871, belongs to the latest development of French 
art. At present (1886) Paris possesses by far the most im- 
portant school of art existing, and French painters on the 
whole are supreme in power of drawing and in technical 
skill. Unhappily these great merits are often counter- 
balanced by false sentimentalism or excessive realism, and 
especially by gross sensuality. Art in France — that is, in 
Paris — is now in a state of the most prolific activity, and 
is branching out into new and startling phases, such as the 
impressionist style, in which form is suppressed for the 
sake of colour, and the naturalist school, which leans rather 
to what is ugly or even loathsome j to the latter belong 
some of the technically ablest painters alive.^ As in Spain 
and Italy, the influence of Fortuny is strong in Paris, and 
Parisian influence now extends very widely, as the Nicole 
des Eeaux-Arts is resorted to by art students from all 
countries except Germany. 


The modern Bri-; 
tish 2 school begins i 
with the painters of | 
miniature portraits ; 
in the 16th and 17th i 
centuries, among ^ 
whom the earliest 
were Nicholas Hil- 
liard and Isaac Oli- 
ver, artists of some 
note in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Many 
very beautiful minia- 
tures were produced 
by them and by the 
younger Peter Oli- 
ver, who rose into 

under 'wwMmmmmw 

the Commonwealth. 40.— Portrait of Dr Joluisou, by Rey- 

Other able portrait nolds. (National Gallery. A replica of 
painters of the 17th this exists in Pembroke College, Oxford.) 
centmry were the Scotch Jamesone, a pupil of Rubens, 

and Samuel Cooper; 
but the chief court 
painters after the 
Restoration were the 
Flemish Sir Peter 
Lely and Sir God- 
frey EineUer, whose 
influence on art in 
England was disas- 
trous. The 18th 
century produced 
many painters of the 
highest merit, as 
Hogarth, who stands 
unrivalled as a cari- 
caturist and moral- 
ist, Reynolds and his , 
rival Gainshorough, Pig. 41, — Portrait of Mrs Siddons, by Gains- 
notable among the borongb. (National Gallery.) 

chief portrait painters of the world (see flgs. 40 and 

^ A few years ago a gold medal was won at the Salon by a picture 
of this class, — a real masteipiece of technical skill. Pt represented 
Job as an emaciated old man covered with nlceis, caiefolly studied 
in the Paris hospitals for skin diseases. 

^ For mediseval painting in England, see Mural Deoora.tiO]v, voL 
xvii. p. 45. 

® Vandyck lived and worked in England from 1632 to 1641. 








41), and Richard Wilson, the founder of the English school 
of landscape, the chief artistic speciality of the country. 
The three brothers Smith of Chichester, Gainsborough, 

lilet ia tbs 


tish portrait painter 
of the highest rank 

(see fig. 42), butpia. 42. — PortraitofRev. Arch, Alison, by Sir 
was far less ad- H. Raeburn. (National Portrait Gallery.) 
mired in England than the very feeble Lawrence. Little 
can he said in favour of many of the most popular 



Fig. 43. — ^The Temeraire towed to her last Moorings, by Turner. 

(National Gallery.) 

painters of that time, as West, Barry, Fuseli, North- 
cote, and Shee, who practised what was considered 

the highest r — 

branches of art, 
such as histori- 
cal painting. 

William Blake, 
in spite of his 
wonderful poet- 
ical and ima- 
ginative power, 
lived and died 
with very inade- 
quate recogni- 
tion, To the first 
half of the 19 th 
century belong 
Tamer, the 
greatest of all 
landscape paint- 
ers (see fig. 43), 

and his very — Portrait, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 

able contempo- 
raries Constable, J. J. Chalon, Copley Fielding, and Stan- 
XXL — 56 
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field Scotland produced t^vo of the chief painter& of 
this time — Sir "William Allan and Sir Damd Wilkie 
Mulieady -was a fine draughtsman, skilful m composition, 
hut U’eak in colour Etty’s scholastic drawing recalls the 
ments and faults of the Bolognese school, and he is 
frequently very fine m colour Eastlake was weak in 
draMung and feeble m composition Sir Edwin Landseer 
excelled in anmial painting, especially m his rendering of 
the texture of hair and fur, but was frequently rather 
haiah in colour and commonplace in motive David 
Piobeits. is worthy of note for his very clever water- 
colours of architectural scenes, J F. Lewis for his ex- 


quisitely finished Oriental subjects, and J S Raven for his 
grand and imaginative landscapes, which, howevei, are very 
little known Dante Gabriel Rossetti (see fig 44), who 
died m 1882, was one of the chief painters of the century, 
both for the richness of his colouring and for his stiong 
poetical imagination , he was one of the founders of the 
Pre-Raphaelite “ brotherhood ” (see Rossetti), whose rise, 
development, and widespread influence on painting in 
Britain have been the chief artistic events in this century, 
and have produced a few painters whose earnestness of 
purpose and originality of power give them a foremost 
aud absolutely unique position in modern Europe 


LlSO? OP PAINTEES 

The following lists give the chief painters classified according to their schools in chronological oider.' 
1. liiilian Schools ^ 


(i ) Lucta and Fisa. 

Lothanus and Hairaecius of Lucca, 
knoTO only from a document, a 
treaty with Pisa, signed hy them m 
1228 

Bonaaentura Berlmghien,3 fl 1235-44. 
Enntto of Pisa, miniatures, fl 123S 
Marto Berlinghieri, miniatures m a MS 
Bible, fl 12u0 

Barone Berlingluen, sereral eruciflses, 
fl 1240 S4 

Deodati Orlancli of Lucca, fl 12SS 1301 
Giunta Pisano, first half of 13th cen 
tniy 

Tnniio Vaimi, second half of 14th cen 
tnry 

The names of many other Pisan 
painters of the later part of the 13th 
century are recorded in documentb, hut 
no paintings hy them are known to 
esibt. 

(u ) Siena 
Guido da Siena, fl 1220 
Diotisalvi, fl 1270 
Baccio di Buonmsegna, fl ISOO 
Segna di Buonmsegna, fl 1305 
Simone di Martino, c l2S5-c 1344 
Lippo Memmi, d e 1357 
Berna, fl eaily I4th century 
Pietro Lorenzetti, fl 1320-e 1S4S 
Amhrogio Lorenzetti, Pietro’s brother, 
fl 1330, d e 1S48 
Niooolo di Segna, fl.l342 
Jacopo di Hmo, 11 1842 
LipF Vanni, fl 1350-<t 1S73 
Niccolo di Buonaeeorso, fl.l350-S8 
Bartolo di Predi, fl 1353-1410 
Luca di TommO, fl 1367 
Paolo di Giovanni, fl 13S0 
Meo da Siena, fl 1380 
Taddeo di Bartolo, 1363-1422. 

Andrea di Bartolo, fl.l3S0, d.1428 
Gregorio Oecehi, fl.l400 
Martino di Bartolomeo, fl 1403, d 1433 
Domenico di Bartolo, d 1440 
Stefano di Gioianni, fl 142S, d 1450 
Giovanni di Paolo, c 1403-1482 
Sano di Pietro, 1406 81 
Lorenzo di Pietio CVecchietta), 1410- 
80, better known as a sculptor 
Mateo di Giovanni, 1420-95 
Benvennto di Giovanni, 1436-1518 
Francesco di Giorgio, h 1439 
Neroceio di Landi, 1447-1500. 

Pietro di Domenico, 1457-1501 
Bernardino Fungai, 1460-1516 
Andrea di Niooolo, 1460-1520 
Girolamo di Benvenuto, 1470-1524 
Giacomo Pacohiaxotto.s h 1474 
Girolamo del PacchiajS 1477 to after 
1521 


ished" IS nnti before tiie date, which 
IS taken eimer &om existing dated pic- 
tures or from dooumentoy records 

s Of recent years a more earefhl 
search for documents relating to Italian 
art has done much to correct the dates 
of many painters’ lives , hence in many 
eases the years of a painter’s hirtb and 
death given m tlie foUffvmg list differ 
from those m most previous works on. 
the subject 

3 The three Berlinghien were of a 
Milanese family, but worked mostly 
at Lucca 

4 Most valuable assistance in the 
prepaiation of this list of Sienese 
pamters was given by Mr 0 Fairfax 
Murray 

5 The works ofthese two painters aie 
frequently confounded , a chromolitho- 


Giov Ant Bazzi (Sodoma), 1477-1549 , 
though not of the Sienese school, he 
had much influence on the Sienese 
painters in the early pait of the 16th 
century 

Ealdassare Pernzzi, 1481-1537 
Domenico Michauno (Beccafnmi), 
1486 1550 

The most important Sienese painters 
during the second half of the leth and 
the 17th centuries were Arcangiolo 
Salimheiu, Alessandro Casolam, Pietro 
&a\i, Ventura Salimbem, Francesco 
Vanui, Francesco Bustici, Kutilio 
Manetti, Astolfo Petrazzi, aud Eaf- 
faello Vamu 8 

(m ) Floience 

Andrea Taft, 1213-'>1294 (Tasan) 

Coppo di Mircoi aldo, fl 12ol-75 
Gaddo Gatldi, 1239-1312 (according to 
Tasart) 

Giovanni Qaaltien (Cimabue), 1240- 
?lb02 

Giotto di Bondone, 1276-1337 
Taddeo Gaddi, nsoo to after 1866 
Puecio Capanna, first half of I4th 
century 

Buonamico Chnstoferu (Bnffalmacco), 
first half of 14th eenttuy 
Giovanni Jaeohi da Milano, fl 1365 
Giottmo (real name doubtful), first half 
of 14th century 
Jaeopo Lanclini, e 1310-c 1390 
Agnolo Gaddi (son of Taddeo Gaddi), 
14th century, 

Andrea Orcagna, c 1316-<; 1376, and his 
brotheis laonardo? (81332 47) and 
Jacopo 

Francesco Trauu, chief of Orcagna’s 
pupils, fl 1341-45 

Antonio Longhi(V6neziauo), fl 1370-87 
Gherardo Stamina, 1354, d after 1406 
Giuhano d’Amgo (Pesello), 1367 to 
after 1427 

Tommaso di Fmi (Masolino), b 1883 
Lorenzo Monaco, fl 1404rl3 
Fra Angelico (Guido di Vicchio), 1387- 
1455 

Andrea del Castagno, 1300-1457 
Paolo Uccello, c 1396-1475 
Tommaso di S Oiovanui (Masaccio), 
1402-29 

Fia lippo Lippi, c 1412 69 
Fl ancesco di Pesello(Pesellino),1422 57 
Alesso Baldovmetti, 1422-99 
Domenico Veneziano, fl.l43S, d 1481 
Benozzo Gozzoh, 1424, d after 1485 
Andrea Verrocchio, 1432 -c 14SS 
Antomo Pollaiuolo, 1433-98 
Oosimo BosseUi, 1439-1607 
Luca Signorelli (Da Cortona), 1441- 
1523 , his principal pupil was Giro- 
lamo Genga, 1475-1561 
Pietro Pollaiuolo, 1443, d before 1496 
Sandro Botticelli, 1447-1515 
Domenico Bigordi (Ghirlandaio), 1449- 
94. His works were closely imitated 
by his pupil and brother-m-law 
Bastiano Mainaidi 

Lorenzo di Oredi, 1459-1637 His chief 
scholar was Sogliam, 1492-1544. 
Filippino Lippi, 1460 1504 
Piero di Cosmo, 1462-1521 
Ilaffaellmo del Garbo, 1466-1524 
Francesco Granacei, 1469-1543 
Ginhano Bugiardini, 1471-1554 
Manotto Albertinelh, 1474-1615 
Fra Bartolomeo della Porta, 1475-151*7 


published by the Arundel Society as 
being from a work of Paechiarotto 

6 SeeLanzi,Pai«tmpmIteJy, Bobu’s 

I , TOl J p 

7 Wrongly I 


Michelangelo Bnonanoti, 1476 1564 
Francesco di Cnsto&no (Francia 
Bigio), 1482-1525 
Eidolfo Ghirlandaio, 1483-1560 
Andrea del Sarto, 1487-1531 His 
scholar Pubgo closely imitated his 
stjle 

Jacopo Camcci da Pontormo, 1494- 
1557 

Gralio Clovno of Dalmatia, mmiaturist, 
1498-1578 

Angelo Bronzmo, 1502-72 
Marcello Vennsti, d c 1580 
Damele da Volteira, 1509 66 
Francesco de’ Rossi (called Del Salvi- 
ati), 1510-63 

Gioigio Vasari, art bistoiian, 1512-74 
Alessandro AUon, 1535-1607 
Oiazio Lomi de’ Gentilesehi, 15C2-164C 
Cnstoforo Allon, 1577-1621 
Cailo Dolci, 1016-86 
The other Florentme pamteis of the 
later part of the Ibth and 17th centuries 
are of httle importance 

(iv ) Umbna 

Oderisio of Gubbio, miniatmist (Dante, 
Fur , M 70), fl 1264-0 1299 
Guido Palmerucci (Gubbio), 1280 -c 
1345 

AUegietto Nuzi, fl 1346 85. 

Gentile da Fabiiano, b between 1360 
and isro, d 1450 
Ottaviano Nelli, fl 1410 34 
Lorenzo da San Sevenno, bl374, fl 
1400 

Piero Borghese (Della Francesca), e 
1416 to after 1494 

Fra Cai novale, pupil of P Borghese, 
second half of 15tli century 
Benedetto Bonflgh, fl 1450 96 
Niccolo of Foligno,8 fl 1453 99 
Lorenzo da San Sevenno the younger, 
fl 1480 9b 

Melozzo da Forli, 1438-94 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, fl 1470-99. 
Giovanni Santa (father of Raphael), 
pupil of Melozzo da Foili, d 1494 
Pietro Vanaucci (Perupno), 1446-1624 
Bernardino di Betto (Pinturiechio), 
1454-1518 

Marco Palraezzano of Forh, o 1456, cl 
after IS37 

Andrea Alovigi (L’lngegno), fl 1434 
Lodovieo Aageli, fl 1481-1506 
Giovanni di Pietro (Lo Spagna), fl 1503, 
d. in or before 1530 
Gianmcola Manm, fl 1493, d 1544 
Timoteo Vita, 1469-1523 
Raphael Sanzio, 1488-1520 , belonged to 
me PeiDgian school only dunug the 
first few years of his caieer 
Less important Umbrian painters of 
the l5tli century were Giov Boccati, 
Giiolamo di Giovanni, Matteo da 
Gnaldo, Bartolomeo di Tommaso, and 
Pietro Antonio, also a number of thud- 
rate painters who belonged to the 
school of Perugino 

(v ) Padm 
Guariento, fl 1316-65 
Justus of Padua (Gmsto Giovanni), c 
1330-1400, apparently a follower of 
Giotto 

Francesco Sqnaicione, 1894-1474 
Gregono Schiavone, second half of 
15th century 

Andrea Mantegna, 1481-1606 His chief 
pupils were his son Fi ancesco (b o 
1470, died after 1517), Carlo (called) 
del Mantegna, Giov Fran Carotto, 
and Francesco Bonsignori of Verona 
(1455 1519) 


8 Wrongly caUed Alrnmo by Vasari 


Bai tolomeo Montagna (fl 1487, cl 1523), 
a pupil of Mantegna and Gian Bel- 
lini, founded a school at Vicenza, to 
which belonged Giovanni Speranza 
and Benedetto Montagna, the lattei 
an able engraver 

(VI ) Ai esio 

Margantone di MagnaaoS (according 
to Vasan), 1216 93 
Mantano di Arezzo, fl 1305-10 
Jacopo cli Casentano, c 1310-c 1390 
Spinello di Luca (Aretmo), chief pupil 
of Casentino,fo c 1330-1410 
Niccolo di Pietro Germi, d before 
1389 His son Lorenzo was also a 
paintei 

Lorenzo di Bioci, fl 1370-1409 
Pam Spiaelli, early 15th century 
Bicci di Lorenzo, fl 1420, d 1452 
Bartolomeo deUa Gatta, c 1410-91 His 
pupils Domenico Pecori and Niccolo 
Soggi vzere men of but httle talent 

(vii ) Venice 

Niccolo Semiteoolo, fl 1351-1400 
Lorenzo Veneziano, fl 1357-79 
btefano Veneziano, fl 1369 81 
Jacobello del Fiore, fl 1400 39 
Johannes Alemannus, piohably of 
Cologne, fl 1440 sq 

Jacopo Bellim, 1395-1470 , aud liis two 
sons — 

Gentile Belhm (1421-1607) and 
Giovanni Belhm (1420-1516) Gio- 
vanni's closest nmtator was Niccolo 
Rondmelh 

Giovanni Vivai mi of Murano, fl 1440-47 
Antonio Vivanni, fl 1440 70 
Bai tolomeo Vivaimi, 11 1450-98 
Alvise Vivanna, fl 1464-1503 
Antonello da Messina, o 1444- o 1493 
Carlo CriveUi, fl 1468 to after 1500 
Mansueti, fl 1494-1500 
Vittore Carpaccio, o 1450 to after 1522 
His chief pupil was Lazzaro Sebas- 
tiani 

Marco Marziale, fl 1492-1607 
Mai CO Basaiti, fl 1470-1520 
Francesco Toibido (More), 1436-1546 
Vicenzo Catena, fl 1495, d after 1581 
Cnna da Coneghano, fl 1489-1617 
Maormo d’Alba, fl 1496-1508 
Bartolomeo Veneziano, fl e 1505-30 
Marco Belli, fl 1511 
Fiancesco Bissolo, fl 1600-28 
Pellegrino da San Damele, o 1466-1547. 
Andrea Pievitah, fl 1506, d 1628 
Lorenzo Lotto, c 1476-1555 
Giorgio Baibaielli (Giorgione), 1477- 
1611 

Tiziano Vecellio, 1477-1576, 

Jacopo Palma (Vecchio), 1480-1528 
Giov Ant Licmio (Poidenone), 1483- 
1539 

Sebastiano Luoiani (Del Piombo), 1485- 
1547 

Girolamo da Ti aviso, 1497-1544 
“onifacio There were three pamters- 
of this name, — Bonifacio of Verona, 
d 1540 , another Veronese Bonifacio, 


Maigantone, a very bad pamter, 
much ovei praised by Vasari, belongs 
really to no special school , his works 
are mfeiior to contemporary and earher 
namtmgs of the Byzantine school The 
National Gallery possesses an ugly but 
mterestmg example of his work, signed 
“Margant’ de Antao ” Some other 
painters bom at Arezzo belong to the 
Florentme school, among them Giorgie 
Vasan, a very feeble imitator of Michel- 
angelo 

19 These two painters belong rather 
to the Floientine school 
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d 1503, Ixjtli pupils of Palma Vecchiii, ] 
and a Vt,netian, who i\as, pamtinj; 
aftei 1370, pruliahlj a son of one ot 
the elder Bonifacios 
Girolamo aa '^antacioee, 11 1320-43 
Pans Bordore, 1500-71 
Jacopo da Ponte (Bassano), 1510-02 
Four of his «ons iiere painters 
Jacopo RohUati (Tintoretto), 1512 94 
Bernardino da Pordenoae, 1520-70 
Andrea bchiatone, 1522-S2 
Paolo Caglian (Veronese), 1323-S3 
Battista Zelotti, c 1532 02 
Jacopo Palma (Giot ane), 1544-lt)2S 
Alessandro Varotari (Paclo\ anino), 1390- 
1050 

Sehastiano Eicci, 1600-1734 
Giov Batt Tiepolo, 1696-1770 
Antonio Canale (Canaletto), 1097-1768 
Francesco Zuccherelli, 1702-93 
Francesco Guai-di, 1712-93 
Bernardo Bellotto, 1720 80, nephew of 
Canaletto and a close imitator of his I 
stjle ' 

(viu.) BreiCip 

Vincenzo Poppa, 11 1450-66 (see also 
Milan) 

Vincenzo Cuerchio of Crema, fl.1495- 
1540 

Pioravante Ferramola, end of lath cent 
Girolamo Romani (II Romamno), c 
1480 -c 1566 

Girolamo Sat.oldo, c 1487 to after 1540 
Alessandro Buonvicino (Moretto), 149S- ' 
1555 

Giov Batt Moroni of Beraamo, c 1525- 
7S 

(i\ ) Verona. 

Tarone da Verona, ft 1360 
Altichiero da Ze\ lo and Giacomo degli 
A\anzi, 14th century The other 
• Veronese pamters of the I4th cen- 
tury were of little artistic power 
Vittore Pisano (Pisanello), 1380 -c 1455 
His chief pupils were btefano da 
Zevio, Giovanni Oriolo, and Bono of 
Ferrara (see Ferrara) 

Domenico Morone, d after 1503. 
Liberale da Verona, 1451-1536 
Francesco Bonsignon, 1455-1519 
Niccolo Giolflno, c 1465 to after 1518. 
Francesco Morone, 1473-1529 
Girolamo dal Lihn, 1474-1556 
Paolo Morando (Cavazzola), 1436-1522 
Paolo Veronese and lus imitator 
Battista Zelotti, a native of Verona, 
belong rather to the Venetian schooL 
(x.) Ferrara 
Cosimo Tara, 1430-’1496. 

Francesco Cossa, latter part of 15th 
century 

Bono da Ferrara, fl 1461, pupil of Pis- 
anello 

Francesco Bianehi, c 1445 1510 
Ereole Grandi -i (or Roberta), e 1445, d. 
before 1518 

Giovanni Onolo, fl.1449 to after 1461, 
pupil of Pisanello 

Lorenzo Costa, 1460-1535, belongs rather 
to the Bolognese school. 

Gian Battista Bartucci, fl-c 1506 
Dosso Dossi, 14S0-1560 His brother 
Gianbattista was also a pamter 
Lodovuco Mazzolino da Ferrara, 1478- 
71530 

Francesco Zaganelli da Cofagnola, fl 
1505-18, and his brother Bernardino 
Benvenuto Tisio (Garofalo), 14S1-1559 
Giovanni Battista Benvenuti (L’Orto- 
lano), early part of 16th century 
Girolamo Gaipi, 1501-56 
(xi ) Bologna 
Guido da Bologna, fl.1177 
Ventura, fl.ll9T-1217 
Ursone, fl.1236-48 2 
Vitale da Bologna, fLlSSO 50 
Lippo Dalmasii, fl.1370 to after 1410 
Simone (called) de’ Oroeiflssi, fl.1370. 
Giacomo degli Avanzi, fl later part of 
14th century, also classed with 
Veronese school 

Jacopo di Paolo, early 15th century 
Marco Zoppo, fl-1471-9S 
Francesco Raibohni (called Francia 
after his master), c 1450-1517 
Lorenzo Costa of Ferrara, 1460-1535 
Francesco Primatioeio, 1504-70 
Ludovico Caracci, 1555-1619. 

Agostino Oaracm, 1658-1601 
Annibale Caraoei, 1560-1609. 

1 As Comm. MoreUi has pointed out, 
Grandi’s signatmn and the date 1631 on 
a picture of ttie Entombment, formerly 
m the Borghese gMlery in Borne, are 
a forgery, — Grandi really having died 
long -Defore , it may, however, he by 
the younger painter of the same nama 

2 See Malvasia, Felskia P%Uirm, 
Bologna, 1678 


Guido P.tni, 1373 lo42 
Francesi o Albani, 1 >78-1600 
Domenico Zampmri (Douieniehmo), 
Ij81-lb41 

Francesco Barbicn (Guercino), 1391- 
ICbb 

Guulo Cagnaccio, lii01-51 
Pier Fran Mola, lolJ o3 
Elisabetta. faiiani, 10u3-t)3 

(•Oil ) Mode, IP and Pormt 
Tomraaso da Modena, fl 1 >30-60 
Bamaho da Modena, fl 1360 SO 
Bartolomeo Grossi, fl 1462 
Jacopo Loschi, fl e 14CO 
Cnstoforo Gasclli, fl 1499. 

Lodoiico da Parma, pupil of Francia 
of Bologna, earlj 16th centurj 
Mazzuola, three hrothers, Michele, 
Pienlaiio, and Fihppo, earlj IGth 
centurj 

Antonio Allegn (Correggio), 1493-1534, 
closely connected with the Ferrara 
schooL 

Francesco Mazzuola (Parmigiano), 
1504-40 His pupil Girolamo Maz- 
znola closely imitated his works. 

■ (mil ) Cremona 

Francesco Tacconi, fl 1404-00 
AltoheHo Melone, fl.1515-20. 

Boccaccio Boccaccino, fl.1496, d 1525 
Giuho Campi, 1500-72 

(xiv ) Milan 

Vincenzo Foppa, fl 1450-66 (see also 
Brescia) 

Ambrogio Bevilacqua, fl 1486 
Vincenzo Giverchio (see Bi escia), closely 
connected with early Milanese school 
Francesco Bianchi(n Fraie), 1447-1510 
Bernardo Zenale da Treiigho, d after 
1521 

Leonardo da Vinci, 1452-1519 To his 
school belong Bernardino Luini (c 
1470 to after 1530), Sodoma (1477- 
1S49X Andrea da Solano (c 1458 to 
after 1515), and more directly Gian 
Pietnno, ijnhrogio Freda, Cesare da 
Sesto (1480-1521), Marco d’Oggiono 
(c 1470-1549), Andrea Salamo, and 
Giov Ant BeltraflSo (1467-1516) 
Ambrogio da Fossano (Borgognone), c 
1455-1523 , his two brothers were lus 
pupils and assistants 
Bartolomeo Suardi (Bramantino) (fl. 
1405-1529) and 

Gaudeozio Ferran (1485-1549) were also 
influenced by Lwnardo Ferran’s 
chief pupils were — 

Bernardino Lanmi (c 1508-c 1578) and 
Giov Paolo Lomazzo, the Milanese 
art historian, whose Trattato della 
Pintura was published in 1584 Am- 
brogio Pigino was an able scholar of 
Lomazzo, together with Cnstoforo 
Ciocca. 

Ereole Procaoomi, 1520-90 
Bernardino Campi, 1522-90 
CanuHo Procaccini, 1546-lb26 
Giov Bath Crespi, 1557-1633 
A number of mfenor Milanese 
painters lived m the 16th century 3 
(3CV ) Borne 

Raphael Sanzio, 1483-1520, who m his 
early youth belonged first to the 
Perugian and then to the Florentine 
school, "was the founder of the so 
called Roman school, which at first 
consisted almost whoUy of his pupils 
Giov Fran Penm (B FattoreX 1488- 
1528. 

Innocenzo da Imola, 1490-1549 
Pohdoro da Carava^o, 1495-1643 
Giulio Pippi de’ Giaanuza (Romano), 
1498-1646 

Perino del Vaga, 1500-47. 

Fedengo Barooci, 1528-1612. 

Cesare d’Arpmo, 1567-1640 
Bartolomeo Sehedone, 1580-1615 
Giov Lanfranco, 1581-1647 
Bart. Manfredi, 1581-1617. 

Pietro da Cortona, 1596-1669 
Andrea Sacchi, 1598-1661 
Gianbattista Salvi (Sassotermto), 1605- 
86 

Carlo Maratta, 1626-1713. 

Paolo PannuM, 1691-1764. 

(svi ) Naples 

The names of Simone Napoletano, 
Colantomo, and other native pamters 
who were supposed to have worked in 
the 14th and 15th centuries appear to he 
those of wholly mythical personages 
Michelangelo da Qaxavaggio, 1569-1609. 
Giuseppe Ilibera (Lo Spagnaletto), 1588- 
’1656 

AnieUo Falcone, 1594-1665 

3 See Lana, Eist. ofPaintvng, Bohn’s 
ed , li p 499 sq 


Sa’*’ ator Rosa, Ifili 73 1 

Luca Giordano, loJ2 1703 I 

2 ffei Ilian NJiooI 
VTilhelm of Herle oi William of 

Cologne, fl lJ3fe, d rljTa 
Stephen Ijochner, fl 1442, d 1431 
Master of Liesbom, 11 l^o3 
Michael Wohlgemuth, 14^4 1519 
Master of the Ljversberg Passion, fl 
1403-80 

Israel ion Meckentn, c 1440-1303. 
Martin fcchongauer, 1430 sS 
Matthias Grune.\ald, c UoO to after 
1529 

Ma'itei Chribtophoras, fl 1300 10 
Master ol tlic Death of the. Viigm, fl i 
1513, d 1350 

Hans Holbem the eldei, c 1460-1528, 
and his bifither Sigmmid Holbein, c 
1465 to after 1540 
Albrecht Diuer, 1471 1528 
Lucas Cranach, 1472-1358 
Hans Burckmair, 1473-1531 
Hans Fuss (Von Kuhiibach), pupil of 
A Durer, d e 1522 

Albrecht Altdorfer, b before 1480 1588 
Hans Leonhard bchaufelin, 1490-1340 
Hans Holbein the younger, 1497-1543 
Hans Sebald Behara, loOO 50, and his 
brother Barthel Beham, 1502 -c 1540 
Hemnch Aldegres er, 1502-5S 
Virgil Sobs, 1514-62 
Lucas Cranach the younger, 1615-86 
Jost Amman, 1581-91 
Hemnch Golzius, 1558 1017 
Johann Rottenhammer, 15C4-1623. 
Adam Elshaimei, 1674-1620 
Joachim von Sandraxt, I6OO-8S 
Balthasar Deimer, 1685-1747 
Chnst Will Ernst Dietnch, 1712-74. 
Anton Raphael Mengs, 1728 78 
Peter von Cornelius, 1783 1867 
Joliaim Fned Overbeck, 1789 1869 
Fned Wil von Schadow, 1789-1802 
Julius Schnorr, 1794-1872 
WiUielm von Kaulbaeh, 1805-74. 

Earl Fned Lessmgi ISOS-SO 

3 Flemish School. 

Melchior Broederlam, fl 1382 -c 1400 
Hubert \ an Eyck, b c.l3o6, d after 1420 
Jan van Eyck, younger brother of 

Hubert, d after 1440 
Margaret van Evek, a j'ounger sister 
of the above, died soon after Hubert 
Petrus Chnstus, a pupil of the Van 
Eycks, fl.1447-71 
Dienck Bouts, c 1391-1475. 

Roger van der Weyden the elder, c 
1400 64 

Gerard van der Meire, c 1410 to after 
1474 

Hans Memlmg, c 1430, d before 1495 
Roger van der Weyden the younger, c 
1450-1529. 

Hugo van der Goes, fl 1467, d 1482 
Justus of Ghent, fl 1461-70 
Gheerardt David, 0 1455-1523 
Qumtm Matsjs, 1466-1531 
Jan Gossart de Mabuse, 1470-1532 
Bernard van Orley, 1470-1541 
Jan Mostert, 1474-1556 
Heim de Bles, 1480- c 1550 
Joachim da Patmir, b between 1485 
and 1490, d 1524. 

Jan van Schoreel, 1495-1562 
Michiel Coxeie, 1499-1592 
Lambert Lombard (Sustermann), 1506 
to after 1560 

Mannus van Eomerswale, fl.1535 to 
after 1667 

Pieter Pourbns, 1610-83 

Antong Mor (Antomo Moro), 1612-77 

Pieter Breughel, c 15^69. 

Paul Bril, 1566-1626 
Pieter Breughel, 1564-1637. 

Peter Paul Rubens, 1677-1640. 

Frans Snyders, 1579-1657 
Kasper de Grayer, 1582-1669 
David Temera,5 1682-1649 
Jan (called '‘Velvet”) Breughel, 0 
1689-c 1642 

Jacob Jordaens, 1593-1678 
Lucas van Uden, 1595-1672. 

Anton Vandyck, 1599-1641 
Adn^ van Utrecht, 1599-1652 
Phihppe de Ohampaigne, 1602 74 
Jan van Essen, 1606-65 
JanFyt, 1609-61. 

David Temers taie younger, 1610-94 
Jacobus van Artois, 1613 to after 1084 
Gonzales Ooques, 1614-84 
Pieter van der Faes (Sir Peter Lely), 
1618-80 

4 Not 1420, as IS usuaEy supposed 
Sohongauer is mentioned by A. Durer 
as bemg a young appientice m 1470 
8 The Temers, though Flemish by 
birth and education, belong more 
closely to the Dutch school 


Ahiaham Toniti-,, 1029 71 
Gtraid de LairL,--,e, lo41-1711 
Jean Fram.uis Millet, loll-vO 
Cuniehs Huvainaiib 104h 1727. 

Jan van Blotinen, looJ 1740 
A large number of Fkiiiibh painters, 
manj ot them pupils ot Rubens, lived 
m the 17th centuij, hut thoj arc ul 
little importance 

4 Duleh School 

Albert van Ouvvatu, eailj part of 15th 
centurj 

Gerard ot Haarlem, end of 13th centurj- 
Ilieionjmus van Aekeii, c 1400 1318 
Lucas (Jacobsz) van Lejden, 1494 1333 
Jan van fechoieel, 1493-1302 
Marten v in Heemskerck (1498-1574), 
Cornells van Haarlem (1562-lb3S), Cor- 
i ndis van Poelenbmg (158o-lo67> and 
Gtraul van Honthnrst (1392-’lCoO), 
though Dutch by birth, weie feeble 
imitators of Italian schools 
Frans Hals, 13S4-100G 
Thomas de Keyser, c 1595 -c I60O 
Cornells Janssen, c 159o 1005 
Jan van Gojtn, 159o-lo5o 
Jan de Heem, 1003 30 
Albert Cujp, 1603 91 
Rembrandt van Bijn or Rj-n, 1606-69. 
Emanuel de Witte, lo07 92 
Jan Wynants, d after lo74 
Gerhard Teihurg, 160S SZ. 

Salomon Konmg, loOO 6S. 

Jan Both c 1610 56, and his younger 
brother Andiies Both 
Adrian van Ostade, 1010 S3 
Ferdinand Bol, 1611 81 
Bart van der Heist, 1613-70 
Gerhard Don, 1013-75 
Aait van der Neer, c 1619 to after 1091. 
Philip de Eoninck, 1019 89 
Philip Wouvverman, 1019-08. 

Jan Battista Weeniv, 1621 60 
Isaac van Ostade, 1021-49 
Gerhrandt van dei Ecldiout, 1021-74 
Nicholas Berchem, 1024-83. 

Paul Potter, 1025 54 
Jacob Rujsdael, 1625-81. 

Jan Steen, 1026 79 
Karel Dujartlin, 1630-78 
Gabriel Metsu, 1630 to after 1667. 
Ludolf Backhuizen, 1631-1709 
Nicholas Maes, 1632-93 
Pieter de Hooch, 1632-81 
Jan van der Meer, 1632 95 
Willem Vandevelde the younger, 1G33- 
1707 

Jan Vonclez Oapelle, cl635 to after 
1680 

Frans van Miens the elder, 1085-81. 
His sons Jan and WiUeni were botlx 
painters 

Melchior de Hondecoeter, 1636-96. 

Jan Hackaert, e 1036-1708 
Jan van dei Hejden, 1687-1712 
Meindert Hobbema, 1638-1709 
Adnan Vandevelde, 1039-72 
Gaspard Netscher, 1689-84 
Darnel Mytens the younger, cl644 
c 1688 

Jan Weemx, 1644-1719 

Jan van Huchtenburg, 1646-1733. 

Van der Plaas, 1647-1704. 

Wil van Mieris, 1662-1744. 

Jan van Hnysum, 1682-1749 
Frans van Mieris the younger, 16S0- 
1763 

Jan van Os. 1744-1808 
A large number of mostly third-rate 
painters existed in the 16th and ITtli 
centuries. 

5 . Spanish School. 

Antonio del Emcon, 1446-1500 
Alonso Beruguete, 1480-1561 
Luis de Vargas, 1502-68 
Juan de Juanes (Vicente Joanes), 1506- 
79 His chief pupil was Borras 
Luis de Morales, c 1510-86 
Alonso Sanehez Coello, c 1512 90 
Gasper Becerra, 1520-70 
Francisco de Ribalta, c 1550-1628 
Juan de las Roelas, 1558-1625. 
Francisco Pacheco, 1571-1654 
Francisco de Herrera the elder, b 
1576, and lus son known as Fran- 
cisco " El Mozo ” 

Eugenio Caxea, 1577-1642. 

Juan de Babalta, 1597-1628 
Francisco Zurbaxan, 1598-1062. 

Diego Velazquez de Silva, 1699-1660 
Fiancisco Gollantes, 1599-1656 
Espinosa, 1600 80 
Alonso Cano, 1601 67 
Juan Carrefto de Miranda, 1614-85 
Bartolome Esteban MunEo, 1618-82. 
Juan de Valdes, 1630-91. 

Claudio GoMlo, 1635-93 
Francisco Goya, 1746-1828 
Manano Fortuny, 1838-74. 
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6 Fi each School 
Bone, Ling of Anjou, 14QS-S0, leaniefl 
painting m Italy, and is said to lia\e 
practised the art in France 
JeanFouquet,b beHeen 1413 and 1420, 
belongs abo to the Italian school 
Jtun Clouet of Tours, fl 1480, his son 
Jean Clouet the jonnger, c 1435 1345, 
and grandson FranQois CloucttJanet) 
Jean de Gourmont, fl ljj7 
Jean Cousin, c 1500 o 15S0 
Amhroise Dubois, 1543 lbl5 
Antoine le Nam, and his bi other Loui'5, 
tl 1029 77 

Simon Vouet, 1500-1049 
FranQOis Pemer, lo90-lG5o 
NTeolaa Poussin, 1594-10(35 
Jacques Stella, 1j9o 1057 
Jacques Blanchard, l(i(X3-3S 
Valentin de Boullongne, loOO 34 
Claude Gelte (LoiTain), 1000 82 
ChaiJes Antoine Dufresnoj, 1011 65 
Pierre Jlignard (Le Romain), 1612-95 
Caspar Dughet (called Poussin after 
hto brother-in-law Nicolas), 1013-75 
Bubtache le Sueur, 1616 55 
Stbastien Bourdon, 1010-71 
Charles le Bran, 1019-90 
Jacques Courtois (Le Bourguignon), 
1621-73 

Jean Jouvenet, 1644-1717 
Jean Bapbhte Santerre, 1051-1717 
Inferior French Winters who worked 
in the 17th and lOtli centuries were the 
Boullongne (father and two sons), 
Nicolas de Largilliere, Eyaeinthe 
Rigaud, Nicoks Laucret, Pierre Sub- 
lejuas, Carl lan loo, Claude Vernet, 
and Madame le Bnm 
Antoine Watteau, lbS4-1721 
Jean Baptiste Pater, I009-1730 
ruiicois Boucher, 1704-70 
Jean Baptiste Greuze, 1725-1S05 
Jean Honore Fragonard, 1732 1800 
Jacques Louis Dand, 174S-1S25 He 
earned to its highest point the dull 
pseudo classic style inaugurated by 
Joseph-Mane Vien, 1710 1809 
Many other painters of fomthrato 
talent w orbed and obtained much popu- 
lanty throughout the ISth centurj 
Piene Paul Prudlmn, 1758 1823 
Francois Manus Graiiet, 1775 1840 
Jean Augustin Ingres, 1730-1S67 
Horace Vernet, 1780 1863 
Theodore Gencault, 1791-1824 
Leopold Robeit, 1794-1835 
Ary Scheffer, 1795 1858 
Paul Delaroche, 1797-185(3 
Eugene Delacroi'?, 1799 1863 
Alexandre Gabnel Decamps, 1803 00 
Theodore Rousseau, 1812 o7 
Jean Francois Millet, 1814-75 
Henn Regnault, 1S43-75L 


Nicholas HiUiard, 1547-1619 (minia- 
tnnst) 

I-aac Oliver, 1555 lul7 (rnmiatunst) 
George Jainesone, logo lo44, pupil of 
Rubens (portraits) 

Peter Ohs er, 1001 00 (miniatiffist) 
Robert Walker, d e 1(360 (portraits) 
Samuel Cooper, 1609 72 (portiaits) 

John Hoskins, d 1664 (portraits) 
William Dobson, 16l(Wo, follower of! 
Valid jck 

Isaac Puller, d 1672 (portraits) 

Henry Stone, 1616-53 (portraits) 

Robert Streater, 1624-^ (portraits) 
Henry Anderton, 1030 to after 1665 
(portraits) 

John Riley, IG46-91 (portraits) 

Sir Peter telv, came to England m 1641 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1640-1723 (por- 
traits) 

John Greenhill, 1649-76 (poi traits) 

John Michael Wnght, c lo55-1700 
Jonathan Richardson, 1065-1745 (por- 
traits) 

Charles Jervas, 1675-1739 (portraits) 

Sir James Thornhill, 1676-1734 (wall 
decoration) 

William Aikman, 1682-1731 
William Hogarth, lo97 1764 (satinet) 

S Scott, d 1772 

Francesco Zuccarelh, 170183 (land- 
scape) 

Thomas Hudson, 1701-79, Reynolds's 
master 

James Wootton, d 1765 (animals) 

Tines brothers Smith of Chichester, 
1707 00 (landscape) 

Francis Hayman, 1708 66 
.^lan Ramsay, 1709 84 
Richard Wilson, 1713 82, founder of 
the English school of landscape 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1723 92 (por- 
traits) 

George Stuhhs, 1724-180() (animals) 
Francesco Bartolozzi, 1725-1815 (en- 
graver) 

Francis Cotes, 1725 70 


traits and landscape) 

Nathaniel Hone, 1730 34 (miniatures) 
Nathaniel Dance, second half of ISth 
century 

Joseph Wright of Derby, 1784-97 (night 
scenes) 

Geoige Romney, 1734-1802 (portraits) 
Johann Zoffany, 1735-1810 
John Singleton Coplev, 1737-1815 
Beniamin West, 173S-1S20 
Richard Conway, 1740-1821 (mrniatm es) 
Angelica Kaulmann, 1741-1807 (por- 
traits) 

Hackeit, 1741-lSOO (water-colour) 


James Barry, 1741-1806 
Heniy Fuseli, 1741-1825 
Mary Moser, 1744-1819 (flower painter) 
David Allan 1744-96 
James Northeote, 1746-1831 
F Wheatley, 1747-1801 (water colour) 
John South, 175(hl812 (water-colour) 
Robert Smirke, 1752-1845 
John Webber, 1752-93 (water-colour) 
John Cozens, 1752 99 (water-colour) 
Thomas Bewick, 1753 1828 (wood en- 
graver) 

Su George Beaumont, 1753-1827 (por- 
traits) 

Sir Wilbam Beeehey, 1753-1839 
Henry Bone, 1755-1834 {niuuatnres on 
enamel) 

Gilbert Stuart, 1755 1828 
Thomas Stothard, 1755 1834 
Sir Henry Raeburn, 1756 1823 (por- 
traits) 

James GiUray, 1757-1815 (cancatuiist) 
William Blake, 1757-1828 (poetry) 

T Rowlandson, 1757-1827 (cancatunst) 
John Hoppner, 1759-1810 
John Opie, 1761 1807 
Edward Bird, 1762 1819 
Samuel Woodforde, 1763-1817 
George Morland, 1764-1804 (animals) 

N Pococke, 1765-1821 
John (Old) Cronie, 1769-1821, founder 
of the Norwich school of landscape 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 1769-1830 (por- 
traits) 

H Howard, 1769-1847 
James Ward, 1769-1859 (landscape) 
Thomas PlulUps, 1"70'184S 
Sir Martin Shee. 1770-1850 
Geoige Chnt, 1770-1854 
H W Wilhams, 1773-1829 (classical 
buildings) 

Henry Thomson, 1773-1843 
Thomas Girtin, 1773-1802 (landscape) 
Thomas Hargieaves, 1775-1840 (minia- 
tures) 

Joseph Malloid William Turnei, 1775- 
1851 

John Constable, 1776-1837 (landscape) 
John Valley, 1777-1842 (water coloui) 
John James Chalon, 1777-1854 (land- 
scape) 

John Christian Schetky, 1778-1874 
(maime) 

John Jackson, 1778-1831 (landscape) 
WiRiain Payne, fl 17So 90 (watei- 
colour) 

John Thomson, 1778-1840 
James Laurent Agasse of Geneva, 0 
1779-1846 

Su- Augustus OaUeott, 1779-1844 

Andrew Wilson, 1780 1848 

Alfired Chalon, 1780 1860 (water coloui) 

J S Cotman, 1780-1843 (watei coloui) 

John Simpson, 1782-1847 

Sir WiUiain Allan, 1782-1850 (poitiaits) 


C Wild, 1782-1835 (water-colour) 
Thomas Uwins, 1783-18)7 
De Wint, 17S3-1S49 (water-coloui) 
Samuel Front, 1783-1825 (water colour) 
Sir David Wilkie, 1785 1841 
W Hilton, 1780 1839 
B E Haydon, 1786-1846 
Will Mulready, 1786-1863 
A Fraser, 1786-1865 
George Jones, 1786-1869 
Wilham Ettv, 1787-1849 
Copley Fielding, 1787-1855 (landseaiie) 
Sir J Watson Gordon, 1788-1864 
W Colhns, 1788-1847 
John Martin, 1789-1854 (imaginative 
landscape) 

Sir John Gordon, 1790-1865 
H P Bnggs, 1792-1844 
John Lmnel, b 1792 
Francis Danby, 1793-1861 
David Cox (senior), 1793-1858 (water- 
colour) 

Sir Charles Eastlake, 1793-1866 
G S Newton, 1794-1835 
C R Leslie, 1794-1859 
J F Herring, 1795-1865 
Davud Roberts, 1796-1864 (architecture 
and landscape) 

Claikson Stanfield, 1798-1867 Gand- 
scape) 

James Holland, 1800-70 
George Cattemole, 1800 68 (watei- 
colour) 

Wilham Simson, 180047 (water-colour) 
E P Bonington, 1801-28 
Sir Edvnn Landseei, 1802-73 (animals) 
George Lance, 1802-04 (still hfe) 

Sir Francis Grant 1803-78 
Horatio MacouBoch, 1805 67 (land- 
scape) 

Sir Daniel Macnee, 1806-82. 

William Dyce, lSOO-64 
Sii Geoige Harvey, 1806-76 
John Fred Lewis, 1806-76 (Onental 
scenes) 

Thomas Duncan, 1807-45. 

Joseph Nash, 1807-78 (aiohitecture) 
Aaron Penley, 1807-70 (water-coloui) 
Thomas Creswiek, 1811 69 (kndscape) 
Edw Will Cooke, 1811-80 (manne) 
Daniel Maclise, 1811-70 
Will James Muller, 1812-46 (water- 
coloui). 

William Brodie, 1816-81 
James Drummond, 1816-77 
A L Egg, 1816-63 
Jolm Phillip, 1817-67 
Thos Seddon, 1821 56 (Pre-Raphaelite) 
Samuel Bough, 1822-78 (landscape) 
Thos Leeson Eowbotham, 1823-75 
(water-coloiu) 

Dante Gabnel Rossetti, 1828-82 (Pie- 
Rapliaehte) 

Jolm Samuel Raven, 1829-77 G™*!' 
scape) 


Picture Galleries of Europe 


The following list gives some indication of the manner 
in which the existmg pictures of various schools are distri- 
buted among the chief galleiies of Europe 
National The National Gallery, London, contains for its size a veiy laige 
Gallery, numhei of highly impoitant pictnies of the Italian schools, many 
London, of them signed and dated , m fact, as a representative collection, 
embracing as it does well-chosen siiecimens of eveiy school and m- 
3luduig many paintings of veiy raie masteis, it is hardly sni passed 
gallery m the wmild. Though weak in paintings of Giotto 
and his school, it possesses many eaily Sienese pictuies of great 
interest and exceptional impoitanee (see fig 1), and a collection 
unrivalled out of Italy of the woiks of the best Floientine pamteis 
of the 15th century, as Paolo Uccello, Lippo Lippi, Pollaiuolo, 
Signoielli, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Ciedi, and others (see fig 6) 
Of the very few existing easel pictures by PisaneUoi the National 
Galleiy contains one (signed), St George and St Anthony The 
poi trait by Andrea del Sarto is one of his, finest works,— full of Me 
and expression and rich m tone In addition to a large pamtirig 
on canvas of the school of Michelangelo— Leda and the Swan^—the 
N ational Gallery possesses two unfinished pictures, a Madonna and 
Angels and an Entombment of Christ, both of which, in spite of 
many adverse cnticisms, appear to be genuine v^oiks of Michel- 
angelo, the former in his eany, the latter in his latei manner — a 
very remaikable possession for one gallery, seeing that the only 
other genuine easel painting by him is the circSar panel of the 
Madonna in the tribune of the ufiizi (Florence) No four pictures 
could bettei represent EaphaeTs highly varied manners than the 
nnmatuie Knight’s Dream, the Ansidei Madonna, the St Catheiine, 
and the Garvagh Madonna, which m the dates of their execution 

1 Some small panels attnbutecL to Pisanello m Rome and Msewhere are of 
very doubtful genuineness 

2 Not exhibited , it is probably a pupil’s copy of the marble aroun of the 
same subject designed by Michelangelo 


covei nearly the whole of his shoit woiking life In the Venetian 
school the National Galleiy is almost nniivalled it contains a 
large nnmbei of fine examples of Ciivelh (see fig 14),— Venice not 
possessing one , two lare panels by Marziale, both signed and dated 
(1500 and 1507) , the finest specimens of Giovanni Bellmi (see 
fig 15) and his school which exist out of Venice , one of Titian’s 
noblest works,— the Ariadne and Bacchus, finished in 1523 for the 
duke of Feriara, togethei with two othei fine pictures of earliei 
date ; and the masterpiece of Sebastiano del Pionibo, liis Eaising of 
Lazaaus, partly designed by Michelangelo The smaller schools of 
Feiraia and Ciemona are well repieseiited by examples of nearly 
all them chief painters Of the Umbrian school the gallery pos- 
sesses two or lather three important, though much injured, panels 
by Pieio della Francesca (see fig 10), a fine pictnie by Fioieiizo di 
Lorenzo, as well as one of Perugmo’s best woiks, the triptych from 
the Certosa neai Pavia (see fig 12), and other paintings by him 
Correggio is lepresented by thiee fine pictures, classical and le- 
hgious, specimens of unusual excellence (see fig 21) Of the 
Bolo^ese school there are three works by Fianeia, one signed 
(see fig 19), and specimens of the painters of the latei school,— 
Annibale Caiacci, Guido (see fig 20), and others Paul Veionese’s 
Dieam of St Helena and the gionp of portraits of the Pisani 
family, arranged as the scene of the family of Daiius before Alex- 
andei, are among his finest woiks The three pictures by Lotto 
aie excellent examples of his supreme talents in portraiture , and 
no collection outside Biescia and Bergamo is so rich m the noble 
prtrait pictmes of Moretto and his pupil Moroni. Leonardo da 
Vmci (the rarest of the great masters) is represented by a very 
beautiful picture^ which appears to have been partly finished by 

3 In addiiaon to tbe strong internal evidence in favonr of this picture b.emg 
at least m part a genuine work of Da Vmci, it is expressly mentioned as being 
by him in the Tmtiato della Ftttura (ti 17 and iv 1), written by the Milanese 
Lomazzo before 1584 The painting was then in the church of S Francesco at 
Milan, where it remained till 1796 
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a pupil , with slight alterations it is the same in design as the 
Yierge aux Rocheis in the Louto fsee fig 23) Leonardo’s u^e 
of almost monochromatic colouring differs strongly from the stjle 
of his pupils and imitators Luini, Andrea da Solano (see fig 24), 
and Beltraffio, all of iihom are represented by excellent and 
characteiisbc examples Ot the earlier Milanese school the gal- 
lerj' contains two magnificent examples by Ambrogio Boi^ognone, 
—the Marnage of Bt Catberme especially being a work of the 
highest importance and beauty (see fag 22) The gallery possesses 
rare examples of the early German masters (see fig 25, by William 
of Cologne), though it is weak in the works of the later Germans, 
as Albert Durer, who is represented only by one portrait, which is 
signed (see fig 26), and Hans Holbem the younger, who is totally 
absent except for the noble portrait lent by the diie of Isorfolk ^ 
The collection is, however, nnusually nch in fine examples of early 
Flemish art,—of the Tan Eycks and their school (see fig 28) The 
portrait of Jean Arnolfiini and his wife (signed and dated) is one of 
Jan van Eyck’s noblest works on a smaU scale, — only surpassed, 
perhaps, by the Madonna and Worshipper in the Louvre The En- 
tombment of Christ by Tan der Weyden the elder (see fig 29), the 
three or more examples of Mending, the Exhumation of St Hubert 
by Dierick Bouts, the Beading Magdalene by Tan der Weyden the 
younger (see fig 30), and the Saints and Donor by Gheerardt David 
are aU unnvalled examples of these great painters The dehcate 
little panel of the Madonna by Margaret van Eyck is a work of 
much interest The later Flemish and Dutch schools are equally 
well represented, especially by a number of noble portraits by Rem- 
brandt (see fig 33), Rubens, and Yandyck ; a portrait of an old 
woman, the “ Chapeau de Pod,” and the portrait of Yan der Geest 
(wrongly called Gevartins) are among the finest workspf these thiee 
masters (see figs 31 and 32) Hobbema, Ruysdael, De Hooge, 
Wouwennan, and others of their school are very nchly represented 
(see figs 34 and 35) Of the Spanish school the National Gallery 
contains an excellent portrait head of Philip lY (see fig 37) by 
Velazquez, a full-length of the same king, not wholly by his hand, 
and also two pictures of sacred subjects and a curious boar-hunting 
scene of muon interest, hut of inferior beauty The examples of 
Murillo, like most out of Sevdle, are but third-rate specimens of 
his power The Kneeling Friar as an example of Zurbaian’s work 
13 unrivalled either in Spam or out of it (see fig 36) Among the 

E '.ctures of the French school a number of fine landscapes by Claude 
orram and s very masteily Bacchanalian Scene by Nicolas Poussin 
are the most notable (see figs 38 and 39} The Engli^ school is 
hardly represented in a manner worthy of the chief national collec- 
tion, but it IS supplemented by a large number of fine pamtings m 
the South Kensin^on Museum The chief treasures m this branch 
possessed by the N^ational Gallery are Hogarth’s senes of “ Marnage 
a la Mode,” some noble portraits by Reynolds and Gainsboiough, 
and an unnvalled collection of Turner’s works of all periods (see 
figs 40, 41, and 43). 

Hampton The royal gallery at Hampton Court (London), among a large 
Court number of inferior pamtings, contains some of great value, especially 

the Baptism of Christ, an early work of Francia, a most magnificent 
portrait of Andrea Odom by Lor Lotto, both signed, and a portrait 
of a youth attnbuted to Raphael The chief tieasure of the palace 
is the grand senes of decorative pamtmgs (mne m number) executed 
m tempera on canvas by Andrea Mantegna in 1485-92 for the duke 
of Mantua, hut much injured by repaintmg The equally celebrated 
cartoons designed by ^^pbael for tapestry to decorate the Sistine 
Chapel are now moved to the South Kensington Museum The 
galleiy also possesses several fine examples of Tmtoietto, many 
good Flemish and Dutch pictures, some small hut fine examples of 
Holbein and his school, and a number of histoneally interesting 
works by English painters of the 17th century The portrait of 
a Jewish Rabbi by Rembrandt is one of his finest works, — a peifeet 
masterpiece of portraiture 

Other The Dulwich gallery is especially nch in works of the Dutch 
English school and conteins some noble portraits by Gainsborough and 
galleries, Reynolds, as well as an interesting early work by Raphael,— the 
p-kella with seven smaU subjects pamted m 1504 as part of the 
large altarpiece for the monastery of St Anthony in Perugia , the 
mam part of this large retable, which is the property of the heirs 
of the duke of Eipalda, has been for many years deposited but not 
exhibited in the National Gallery The National Portrait Gallery® 
at Kensington contains many paintings of different schools which 
are valuable both as works of art and from their interest as portraits 
The Royal Academy has placed m the attics of Burlington House 
its valuable collection of diploma pictures, and m an adjoimng 
room a few treasures of earlier art, among them a large cartoon 
of the Madonna and St Anne by Leonardo da Yinci, — similar m 
subject to, but different in design from, an unfinished picture by 
him in the Louvre, and a copy of his Gerumlo at Milan by his 
pupil Marco d’Oggiono, of priceless value now that the original 
is an utter wreck. In the same room is a very beautiftil but un- 


. 8 , however, very nch m the works of Holbem,— chiefly 

portents 

* Now temporarily moved to Bethnal Green 


finished piece of sculpture by Michelangelo, a circular relief of the 
Madonna 

England is especially uch in collections of drawings by the old Otlier 
masters The chief aie those m the British Museum, in the 'Tajlor Bntidi 
Buddings at Oxford, and in the possession of the Ijuten and of Mr collec- 
Malcolm of Poltalloch Among the collection m Windsor Castle tions 
aie eighly-seven poitraits in red chalk by Holbein, all ot wondeifiil 
beauty The celebrated “Liber Veritatis,” a collection of original 
drawings by Claude Lorrain, is in the jjossession of the duke of 
Devonshire at Chatswoith In Buckingham Palace is a tme collec- 
tion of pamtmgs of the Flemish and Dutch schools An almost 
mcredibly large number of fine paintings of all schools are scatteied 
thioughout the pnvate galleries of Bntain , an account of the chief 
of these is given by Dr Waagen, Ti easiu es of A'l t in B) itain, London, 

1854 But many of the collections described by Dr Waagen have 
smee been moved or dispeised, the Peel and Wynn Ellis pietmes have 
been purchased by the National Galleiy, which has also acquu ed 
important pictures from the sales of theEastlake, Barker, Novar, 
Hamilton, and Blenheim collections The largest pnvmte gallenes 
which still exist m England are those of the duke of Westminster 
(Grosvenor House), the duke of Sutherland (Stafford House), the 
earl of Ellesmere (Bndgewater House), and the marquis of Exeter 
(Burghley House) The public gallery at Liverpool contains some 
very important Italian pictures, as does also the growing collection 
m Dublm The Edmhuigh National Gallery possesses a few speci- 
mens of early masteis, among them part of the great altarpiece by 
the unknown “Master of Liesbom,” a picture of St Hubert by the 
“Master of Lyversbeig,” some fine Dutch pictures, and Gains- 
borough’s masterpiece, the portrait of the Hon Mrs Graham, to- 
gether with many examples of the excellent portraits by David 
Allan and Sm Henry Raebmn In the palace of Holyiood is pre- 
served a very beautiful altarpiece, with portraits of James III and 
his queen and other figures It is supposed to have been painted 
about 1480 by Yan der Goes of the school of the Yan Eycks Eng- 
land is especially nch in the finest examples of Nicolas Poussm 
and Claude Lonain , the paintings by the latter in Grosvenoi House, 
the National Gallery, and elsewhere m the country are unnvalled 
by those of any foreign gallery 

The Louvre is nch m works of nearly all schools, and especially Louvre 
in fine examples of Signorelli, Mantegna, Raphael, Titian, Paul 
Yeronese, Correggio, and the later Bolognese painters Its chief 
glory is the possession of some of the very rare works of Da Yinci,— 

La Yierge aux Eochers, the Yiigin and St Anne, and the wonder- 
ful portraits of Mona Lisa and La belle Ferronni^re It is chiefly 
weak in examples of the earher Yenetian pamters, not possessing 
a smgle genmne work by Giovanni Bellini It contains some very 
beautiful frescos by Bottieelli and by Lnini, and the finest woik 
of MuriRo which exists out of Seville,— the Yirgm in Gloiy The 
later Flemish and Dutch schools are well represented the small 
pamtmg of the Yirgm with a kneeling "Worshipper by Jan v'au 
Eyck IS one of the lovehest pictures m the world , but the Louvie 
IS otherwise deficient m pamtmgs of his school The portiaits by 
Holbein, Rubens, and Yandyck are of great importance. In the 
French school the Louvre is of course unnvalled • the pamtmgs of 
Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lou am are the best among them , but 
the general average of ment is veiy low. The Louvie also possesses 
a magnificent collection of drawings by the old masters 

The Berlm gallery, now rapidly being added to, contams a large German 
number of very important Italian pictures , among them is Sig- gaUenes 
noreUi’s finest easel picture (see fig 8),— a classical scene with Pan 
and other nude figures playing on pipes, a masterpiece of powerful 
drawing. The gallery is more especially nch m works of the 
German, Flemish, and Dutch schools, mcluding six panels from the 
large altarpiece of the Adoration of the Lamb at Ghent by Hubert 
and Jan van Eyck. The Dresden gallery is mainly nch m paint- 
mgs of the Flemish and Dutch schools, but also contains some fine 
Italian pictures Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto is the chief glory 
of the coReotion, together with many fine examples of Giorgione, 

Palma Yecchio, Titian, Paul Yeronese, and Correggio, and a number 
of works of the later Bologueae school The gallery is especially 
remarkable for its genuine examples of that very rare master 
Giorgione The Pinakothek at Munich possesses some good Italian 
pictures, among them four by Raphael and a number of fine Titians 
It contains a large coRection of German, Dutch, and Flemish paint- 
ings, with a number of fine portraits by Albert Durer and Yandyck 
It 13 espeoaRy nch in works of Lucas Cranach the elder, of Mem- 
bn g , of Roger van der Weyden, of Wohlgemuth, and of Rembrandt* 

The Cassel ^lery is mainly nch in Flemish and Dutch pamtmgs 
The smaR WaRraf-Richartz Museum at Cologne contains a few 
paintings of great mteiest to the student of early German art 

The Belvedere GaRery at Yienna is exceptionaRy nch m works Austria, 
of the Venetian school especially of Palma Yecchio, Titian, and 
Paul Veronese Holbem, Rubens, Yandyck, and other masters of 
the Flemish and Dutch schools are ridily represented Yienna 
also contams some large pnvate gallenes, chiefly neh m Flemish 


3 A most valuable catalogue of the Munich pietnres, weE illustrated with 
photographs, has lecently been pubbshed 
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and Dutch pictures, and a magnificent collection of dramngs by 
old masteis The Budaiiest gallery (Eszteihazy eoUeetion) contains 
many fine Yenetian and some Florentine pictures, with a large 
number of Flemish and Dutch uorks 

• The Galleiy of the Heimitage at St Peteisbmg is one of the 
largest and most important m Em ope , though weak in pictures of 
the eaily Italian schools, it contams fane examples of Lumi, Raphael, 
Titian, Paul Veionese, and the Bolognese school, and isextraoidl- 
uanly nch in paintings by MuiiUo, Rembiandt, Rubens, Vandyck, 
and the later Flemish and Dutch schools generally 
The many galleries of Belgium and Holland are mostly neh in 
the woiks of local schools Antu eip possesses the mastei pieces of 
Rubens and many fine examples of his pupil Yandyck The church 
of St Bavon at Ghent contains the masteipieee of the Yan Eycks, 
the mam pait of a large altarpiece in many panels -with the Adora- 
tion of the Lamb as the central subject ; this is only nvalled m 
point of size and beauty by the Fountain of Salvation painted by 
Jan van Eyck about 1432, and now in the museum of the Santis- 
sima Tnnidad at Madrid Among the many fine Flemish and 
Dutch pictures in the museum at The Hague is a half-length of 
an unknown lady by Holbein, which is one of the most beautiful 
portraits m the voild (see fig 27) 

The gallery of Madrid is in some respects unrivalled both from 
its mdely representative charactei— at least as regards the later 
schools — and from the number of exceptional masteipieces whicb 
it contams , it possesses, however, veiy few specimens of Italian 
ait earlier than 1500 In the woiks of the later Italian masters it 
IS veiy ueh, possessing four important norks by Raphael,— the 
Madonna called La PerTa(once at Hampton Coiut in the collection 
of Charles I ), the Yngm of the Fish, the Virgin of the Rose, and 
Cliiist on His way to Calvary (Lo Sj)asimo) m other gallery con- 
tains so many fine specmiens of Titian’s paintings , it includes a 
scene of Bacchus at Naxos, vntli a nude sleeping figure of Anadne 
in the foreground, the companion to the magnificent Ariadne in 
the English National Gallery, hut surpassing it in beauty and pei- 
feetion of preservation The thud picture of the tiio pamted for 
the duke of Ferrara is also at Madrid ; it is known as the Sacrifice 
to Fecundity, and consists of a large group of nude infants sportmg 
or sleeping, a perfect miracle for its wealth of colour and unnvaRed 
flesh painting In addition to these wonderful pictures there aie 
some splendid portraits by Titian, and many of his later works, 
showing a sad decadence in his old age The cilery also contains 
many important works of Paul Veronese and others of the Venetian 
school, and a very fine collection of Flemish and Dutch pictures, 
including a number of noble portraits by Antonio Moro, Rubens, 
and Vandyck, together with some of Claude Loirain’s best land- 
scapes In the Spanish schools the Madnd gallery is unnvalled , 
it contains a number of pool but interestmg pamtmgs by Juan do 
Juanes, the best collectiou of the works of Ribera (Spagnoletto), and 
the chief masterpieces of Velazquez It is in Madrid alone that the 
greatness of Velazquez can be fully realized, just as the marvellous 
talents of Mnnllo are apparent only m Seville Among the many 
wonderful paintings by Velazquez in this gallery the (£ief are the 
Crucilmon, the Tapestry Weavers {Las Eihnderas), the Suriender 
of Breda {Las Lancas)^ the Dmking Peasants {Los Borrachos), the 
qiortrait group known as Las Memnas, and many magnificent por- 
traits The gallery also contains a number of Zurbaran’s works, 
and many by Murillo, none of which are among his finest p^tings. 
The best picture by MunUo at Madnd is the scene of St Elizabeth 
of Hungary tendmg the Lepeis, pieseived in the Academia de San 
Fernando Seville alone contains the real masterpieces of MmiUo, 
a very unequal painter, who produced a large number of tbird-rate 
woiks, such as are to be seen m many of the chief gaReiies of Europe, 
but who at his best deserves to rank with the greatest painters of 
the woild. It IS impossible to describe the wondeiM nch tone, 
the intense pathos, and the touching rebgious feeling of such 
pictures as the Onicified Ohnst embiacing St Fbancis, or the appan- 
tion of the Infant Saviour to St Anthony of Padua, m the Seville 
gallery, and the laigei composition of the lattei scene m the 
cathedral Other very noble works by Munllo exist in the monastic 
church of La Gandad The Seville galleiy aRo contains several of 
Zurbaran’s chief pictuies, and some by other painters of the Spanish 
school The other chief gallery of Spain, that at Valencia, contams 
a number of weak but bistorieaHy mterestiug pictures of early 
Spanish artists,— feeble imitations of tbe style of Francia and otbei 
Italian painters It possesses also many pictures by Ribalta and 
othei later and unimportant masters of the Valencian school 
The Vatican Gallery, though not large, contains a very large pro- 
portion of important pictures, such as a portrait group in fresco 
by Melozzo da Fork, the unfinished monodiroiaatic painting of St 
Jerome by Da Vinci, the finest of EAphael’s early works, — the 
Coionation of the Viigin, the Madonna di Foliguo, and the Tr ans , 
figuration The Coronation of the Virgm by Puituiicehio is one of 
his best panel pictmes, and a poitiait of a Doge by Tfltiaai a master- 
piece of poiti-aiture The Last Communion of St Jerome by Do- 
meniehmo is his finest woifc. The chapel of San Lorenzo, painted 
by Fra Angelico (see Fiesolb), the Appartamenti Borgia by Pmtu- 


iicchio, the stanze by Raphael, and the Sistine Chapel by Michel- 
angelo aie deseiibed m the articles on these paintei-s The Capitol 
contains but few works of much meiit , the chief aie a veiy beauti- 
ful senes of frescos of Apollo and the Muses in sepaiate panels, life- 
size, by some qiainter of the school of Peuigino, piobably Lo Spagna , 
they are lemarkable foi grace of diawing and extreme delicacy of 
colour The Rape of Euiopa, by Paul Veionese, is a fine replica of 
that m the doge’s palace at Venice The gallery also contains some 
of the chief works of Guercino and Guido and a veiy noble poitiait 
by Y elazquez Tbe Borghese Gallery is perhaps the most impoi tant 
private collection m the woild It is neh in Floientme pictures 
of the 15th centniy, and possesses the celebiated Entombment by 
Raphael A small panel of St Stephen by Francia (signed) is of 
unusual beauty and inteiest, — veiy highly finished and magnificent 
in colour , it seems to show the influence of Jan van Eyck , it is 
one of Francia’s earliest woiks, and is veiy far superior to those of 
his later style The great glory of the galleiy is the (so-called) 

Sacred and Profane Love by Titian (see fig 16), one of the most 
beautiful pictures m the world both foi design and colour, and a 
marvel for its nch waim rendering of flesh, it appeais to be a 
portiait of the same lady lepeated twice,— nude and draped It 
belongs to a somewhat earlier period than the bacchanal trio in 
Madnd and London This plleiy contains also one of Vandyck’s 
finest portiaits, that of Catherine de’ Medici, and othei excellent 
portraits of the Venetian school The Danae by Coireggio is an 
inteiestmg example, veiy weak in drawing, but remarkable for the 
fine peaily tones of the flesh. The Corsmi Galleiy, now the pi opeity 
of the mumciiahty of Rome, contains some good panels by Fia 
Angehco, but is mainly strong only m the later Bolognese paintings 
It also possesses a iich coRection of early Italian eugravinga The 
Dona GaRery is large, but contams only a small piopoitiou of valu- 
able pictures Some paintings by Niccolo Eondmelli aie of much 
interest , they show hm to have been an able pupil and close 
imitatoi of Giovanm Eellmi, to whom many paintings in vaiious 
gaUeiies are attnbuted which are really the work of pupils A 
beautiful Madonna in the Dona Palace by Rondinelli has a cartelhno 
inscribed ivitb BeRini’s name. The chief treasuies of this collection 
are the portiaits of two Venetians attnbuted to Raphael, and that 
of Pope Innocent X by Velazquez,— the lattei a maivel of dashing 
and almost too skilful execution There is also a fine poitiait of 
Andrea Dona by Sebastiano del Piombo, well modelled, but lathei 
wantmg in colour The Seiarra-Colonna Palace contains a few good 
pictures, among them a very fine portiait of a violm-player by 
Raphael, and a graceful painting of Modesty and Vanity by Luini, 
attnbuted to Da Vinci, as is often the case with Luim’s pictures 
The Colonna, Barberini, and othei private gallenes of Rome contam 
but little that is noteworthy The church of S Maria sopraMineiva 
contains some splendid frescos by Lippo Lippi , some of Pintu- 
iicchio’s chief fieseos are in the ehmches of S Maria del Popolo and 
S Maiia m Aia Coeli , and the monasteiy of S Onofiio possesses a 
very lovely fresco of the Madonna and a kneeling Donor, attnbuted 
to Da Vinci,— piobably a pupil's work 

The Floientme Aceademia deRe Belle Arti contains a most valu- Florence 
able collection of eaily Floientme and other 16th-centmy pictmes, 
inchidmg the finest panel pictiiie by Gentile da Fabnano, — the 
Adoration of the Magi,— a raie example of Yen oochio, partly painted 
hy his pupil Da Vmci, some magnificent examples of Botticelli, 
good specimens of Fia Angelico, Ghnlandaio, Signorelli, Lippo 
lappi, Fia Bartolomeo, and a group of saints by Andrea del Saito, 
one of his best works The magnificent galleries m the IJffizi and 
Pith Palaces contain an unnvaRed coRection of the great Florentine 
painters of aR dates. In the TJffizi are several fine pamtmgs by 
Raphael,— the Madonna del Cardelhno, a portrait of Julius II , and 
an exquisitely finished head of an unknown lady Among the 
many fine examples by Titian is his portrait of a nude lady i echning 
(Danae), — a most wondeiful woik In the same room (La Tnbun^ 
is the circular panel of tbe Madonna and St Joseph, an early work 
hy Michelangelo, showing the influence of Signorelli. Many of 
BotticeUi’s finest works aie in this galleiy, and the Dffizi also 
possesses an almost umnvalled collection of diawmgs by Italian 
pamters of all dates The Pitti Palace contains some of the chief 
works of Raphael,— the early Madonna del Gran Duca, and por- 
traits of Angelo Doni and his wife, the portraits of Caidinal Bibiena 
and Leo X (m his latei manner), the Madonna della Seggiola, and 
the mimature Vision of Ezekiel. The portrait of a nun, attnbuted 
to Da Vinci, but probably the work of a pupil, is a W'ork of extia- 
ordinaiy finish and refinement. The Magdalen and the lady’s 
portrait (La BeRa) by Titian are among bis best works Both 
these collections contam some good Flemish and Dutch pictures. 

In the church of Santa Croce are the chief works of Giotto, in S. 

Mana Novella the best pictures of Orcagna and Ghirlandaio, and 
in the monastery of S Marco the prmcipal frescos of Fra Angehco 
Some of the chief frescos of Spinello Aretino, much repainted, exist 
in the sacristy of S Miniato, and the most important frescos of 
Andrea del Sarto are m the church of S Annunziata Sl. 

The smaR gallenes at Perugia and Siena are of great interest for Italian 
then: coRections of rare works by painters of the local schools The gallenes 
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small collection at Pi«a also possesses some curious early panels, by 
local painters , in the dim eh of S Cateiina is a magniheent altar- 
piece by Fran Tiaini, Oicagna's chief pupil At Piato are the 
finest fiescos of Lippo Lippi The gallery at Bologna contains some 
of Franeia’s chief works, the St Cecilia of Raphael, and a numbei 
of exam^jlcs of the Caiacci and otheis of the later Bolognese school 
Parma is specially rich in the woiks of Correggio and Parmigiano , 
unhappilv the great frescos by the former m the cathedial have 
almost wholly perished The small collection at Ferraia possesses 
inteiesting examples of paintings of the local school Brescia and 
Bergamo aie very rich in fine works of Moretto and Morom, and 
also possess a number of fine Venetian paintings of -various dates 
Padua lias but a small and ummpoitant galleiy, but the town is 
nch in fiescos by Giotto, Altichiero, and Jacopo Avanzi, and most 
noble fiescos by Andrea Mantegna Mantua also contains some 
gland frescos by Mantegna m the Castello di Corti, and a large 
f quantity of showy and cleveily executed wall and ceilmg paintings 
by Giuho Romano in the Palazzo del Te. The Verona ^lery con- 
tains some few good examples of the local school The church of 
S Zenone possesses a magnificent altarpiece by Mantegna , and in 
S Anastasia is the wreck of a fine fiesco of St George and the 
Dragon by Pisanello The Vicenza collection contams little of 
\ alue except some good examples of Bart Montagna The Turin 
gallery possesses a fe-w good pictures, especially some fine panels by 
Sotticelh and splendid portiaits by Vandyck. Many of Vandyck’s 
finest works exist in the various palaces of Genoa The large gallery 
at I^aples contains an unusual pioportion of had pictures , there are, 
however, some fine -works of Titian and some interesting examples of 
the eaily Flemish school which have been in Raples ever since the 
loth cental y The only pamtmg of much importance in the gallery 
at Palermo is a very beautiful triptych of the school of Van Eyck 

Venice is extraordinarily nch in the works of its o-wn school, -with 
the exception of those of Cnvelli, who is completely absent The 
noiks in Venice of the Bellmi family, of Carpaccio and others of 
Gian Bellini’s pupils, of Titian, Tmtoretto, and Paul Veionese, 
are among the duef glories of the world The Gnmani bre-viary, 
in the doge’s library, contains a very beautiful senes of nuniature 
pictures of the school of Memling 

The Brera Gallery at Milan contains a large number of master- 
pieces, especially of the Lombard and Venetian schools, among 
them the chief -work of Gentile Bellmi, St Mark at Alexandria, 
some unrivalled portraits by Lorenzo Lotto, and very important 
examples of Moretto’s religious paintings One of its greatest 
treasures is the al-fcarpiece painted for the duke of Montefeltro by 
Pieio della Fiancesca, and -WTon^ly attnbiited to his pupil Pra 
Carnovale The celebrated Sposalizio is the most important -work 
of Raphael, executed wholly under the influence of Perugino The 
galleiy is especially nch in woiks of the pupils and imitators of 
Leonardo and other Milanese painters The Biblioteca Ambrogiana 
contains some priceless drawings by Leonardo da Vinci and a large 
number of his autograph MSS , selections from which have been 
published by Dr Richter, London, 1883. Another important MS 
of Da Vinci from the same library, the Codw Atlcuntico, is now 
(1886) m course of publication in Rome in its entirety. 

This very scanty sketch of the contents of the chief galleries of 
Europe will give some notion of the places where the works of 
special schools and masters can best he studied- In some cases 
there is but httle choice the greatness of Giotto can only be fiilly 
realized xu Florence and Padua, of Carpaccio and Tmtoretto in 
Venice, of Signorelli at Orvieto and Monte Oliveto, of Fra Angelico 
in Florence, of Correggio m Parma, of Velazquez m Madiid, and 
of MmiUo in Se-vdlle 

List of Works to Is ccmsatl£edt.i— P aistiuo genbrahot — jigmeourt, Hvstovrs 
de VArt, Pans, 1811-23 , Bell, Schools of Faintmg, I.ond.on, 1842 , Blanc, His- 
toire des Peintres de toides les Scales, Pans, 1848-76, Buchanan, Memoirs of 
Painting, London, 1824, Chaherfe, OcOene des Peintres, Paris, 1822; Daryl, 
Dictionary of Painters, London, 1S78 , Duchesne, Museum of Pavntmg, Pans, 
1829-34 , Eastlake, Saudboolc of Painting, 4th ^ , London, 1874 , Gorling, 
Gesdhichte der Mal&rei, Leipsic, 1867 , Havard, Histoire de la Peiidure, Pans, 
1882 , Mrs Heaton, Concise History of Painting, London, 1872 , Heinrich, Ldben 
und Werke der beruhm^en Maler, Berhn, 1854, Lecarpen-faer, Galerie des 
Peintres CiUbres, Pans, 1810-21 , Menard, Histoire des Beaux- Arts, Pans, 1873 ; 
Montahert, Travti, de la Peintwre, Pans, 1829-51 ; ParroccL, Arnudes de la 
Peinture, Pans, 1862 ; 'Dcstrams.n, JHistoire de VArt, Pans, 1882; Diderot, JEssats 
sur la Peinture, Leipsie, 1862 , &i4nc-David, La Peintwre Modeme, 1862 , 
Michxels, La Peinture du IVme au XVIme Slide, Brussels, 1853 ; Muntz, Histoire 
de la Peinture, Pans, 1881 , Stendhal, Histoire de la Peinture, Pans, 1860 , Miss 
K. Thompson, Handbook to Picture GaMenes of Europe, 3d ed., London, 1880, 
Woinum, History of Painting, London, 1847, and Epochs of Painting, 1864 ; Eckl 
and Atz, Die Madonna als Oegenstand dhrisdieher Kunsimdlorez, Bnxen, 1888 , 
Hotho, Gesdu der chnsttidien Mdlerei, Stuttgart, 1873 , Argeus, Examen des 
icoles de Peinture, Berlin, 1788 , Hohbes, Pxeture-CoVsetoPs Manual, London, 
1849 , Bryan, Dictionary of Painters, London, 1866 , Sivet, Diction Hist, des 
Peintres, Pans, 1855 , Bartsch, Pemtre graveur, Vienna, 1802-21 , Soi& Oesch 
der dvnstUchen Malerei, Berlin, 1853 , Waagen, Treasures of Art in BrUmn, 
London, 1854-57 , Eebre, Kunstgeschidhte des MiMddUers, Lnpsic, 1885. Eabut 
Medlsvai Schools.— Mnllooly, Paintings in S Clemente, Eome, 1866 , Perret, 
Catacombes de Borne, Pans, 1852-57 , De Bossi, Boma Sotterranea, Borne, 1864-80 , 
Didron, Manud dVLconogmpTme Oturitienne, Pans, 1845 (in this is printed the 
ll-fch-century MS ’’Eputivela rrjs ^uypaifuiCTjs, on "the hieratie mlea ofByzan- 
tme art) , Bayet, La Peinture Chritwnne en Orient, Pans, 1879 , Carter, Speaumens 
ofAnenent Sculpture and Pamtmg, London, 1812 , PowiiaH, “Ancient Fainlang 

1 For furldier lists of authonties see -the vanous articles on the separate punters 


in England,” m AicltgeolonLu, it p 141, and other papers m the same pxiblica 
turn, the Vetu ta Momiuf'iita, publi^.hed by the Society of Anti(iuarie<i, has 
valuable leprodnctions of the 14th ctntuiy vall-pamtings m ht Stephen’s 
Chaprf'i, Westminster, which aie now destroyed, except a few fragments m the 
Biitish Museum , many articles on inediaval painting occur m tlie volumes of 
the Arrl<xd>ogical Jomiial, and m the Pioceedings of many other societies m 
England and abraad Itvlia\ Schools oeverally —Crowe and Cav aleaselle, 
History of Paiiiting in Italy, London, lbo4-0o, and Hirtory of Painting m Hoitii 
ltnly,\811 , Woemiann and Woltmann, Ihrtonj of Painting, ed by S Cobin, 
London, 1830, Kugler, llandbook of Painting, London, 1874, Danzi, Hnna 
pittoiica, Florence, 1S22 , Rosim, Stona della I’lttura Itahana, Pi-a, 1810-47, 
Rumohr, Itahenische For&chungeii, Berlin, 1S26 31 , Porster, Deni male it d 
Maleiei, Leipsic, 1870-73 , Dohine, Kimst und Kunstler Ital , Berlin, 1S7& , BmcK- 
hardt, The Cicerone, best ed London, 1879 . Coindet, Histone de la Peuititieea 
ItcdiP, Pans, 1801 , Lnbke, Gerch dei ital Malerei, Stuttgart, 1878 , Ottley, 
Ihtlian SJwol, London, 1823 ; W B .Scott, Pictures by Italian Masiei s, London, 
1870, Mrs Jameson, Larhf Italwa Painter'!, London, 1859, Symonds, P^emis 
sancei/iJfuZi/tFine Arts), London, 1877, Tytlcr, Old Masters and then Pntvm, 
London, 1873 ; Bemasconi, Slor w d Pittura Itahana, Pisa, 1864 , Clement, la 
Peintvie Ituhemie, Pans, ISoT (on eaily painters); Pascoli, Vite dei Pitturi, 
Borne, 1736, Poynter, Painting, Early Christian, £c , small handbook, London, 
1882 , L Scott, Pieiiaissarice in Italy, small handbook, London, 1883 , Riehter, 
Italian Art in the Matiorial Gallery, London, 1883, Fnzzoni, L'Arte Itahana 
nella Gid Hat di Londia., Milan, 1880, published in the Archivio Storico dv 
Milano, Eeisefc, in the Gas des B Arts for 1877, gives a valuable senes of 
articles entitled “ Une Visite ant Musees de Londres ” , Morelli, Italian Masters 
in, Gerrnan Galleries, trans , London, 1883, and his valuable series of articles on 
the Borghese Gallery m Lutzow’s Zeitschnfl fur bildende Hiuist This v ery able 
art entie, -who also writes under the name of “ Lermolieff,” has developed a 
somewhat new system of critieism, based on minute observation of the way 
m which each painter treated details, snoh as the hand and ear,— m most cases 
(according to Morelli) a safer guide than the general impression derived from 
the whole eflfect or spirit of a picture, and less misleading than a judgment 
formed from technical pecalianties , the Comm Jlorelli, aided by a good know- 
ledge of the documentaiy history ot art, has thus been enabled to giv e back to 
their right authors many pamfangs which for long have been -wrongly named 
Italian Special Schools -Bordiga, 0ire,e del Gaud Ferrari, Milan, 1835; 
Pagam, Le Pitture di Modena, Modena, 1770 , Vednam, Pittori, &c , Modanesi, 
Modena, 16b2, Zaist, Pittori Cremonesi, Cremona, 1774, Graselb, Biog dei 
Pitton Cremonesi, Cremona, 1827 , Arco, Delle Arti dr, Mantoia, Mantua, 1857- 
58 , Codde, Dizionario dev Pitton Mantovani, Mantua, 1837 ; Pozzo, Fife dei 
Pittori Veronesii VeTona, 1718, Fern, Pitton Milanesi, Borne, 1868; Rio, L. 
da Vinci etsonEcole, Pans, 1855 , Mosehmi, LaPittummPadoia, Padua, 1826; 
Bodom, Pitture Parmensi, Parma, 1809 , Off6, Vita dd Pamigiariino, Parma, 
1784, Leom, Piffure di Correggio, Modena, 1841, Pungileoni, Memone sioncke 
di Correggio, Parma, 1817-21 ; Malvasia, FelmiaPittnce, Bolo^, 1678 , Barotti, 
Pitture di Ferrara, Ferrara, 1770 , Laderchi, La Pittura Ferraresc, Fenara, 1850 ; 
Bamffeldi, Fife dei Pitton Fcrraresi, Ferrara , Mesnard, La Peinture a Sienne, 
Pans, 1878; Della Valle, Lettere Sanesi, Vemoe, 1782 86; Lasinio, Pitture 
di Siena, Florence, 1S25 , Milanesi, Dociirociifi. dell' Arte Senese, 1858 , Boullier, 
L’Art Venitien, Pans, 1870 , W B Scott, Pictures by Venetian Painters, London, 
1875 , Rnskm, St Mark’s Rest, London, 1879, Stones of Venice, 1856, and Guide to 
principal Pictures at Venice, 1878 , Zanetti, .Sforia d Pittura Veneziana, Venice, 
1771 , Longhi, Fife dei Pitton Venezwni, Venice, 1762 ; Ridolfi, Maramglie dell’ 
Arte, Venice, 1648, Verci, Pitton, de , diBassano, Venice, 1776 ; Tassi, Fife dei 
Pitton, dc , Bergamaschi, Bergamo, 1793 , Chizzola, Pitture di Brescia, Brescia, 
1809 , Calvi, Vita di Franna, Bologna, 1812, and Vita di Fran Bariien 
(Guercino), 1808, Batti, Pittura, do., in Genova, Genoa, 1780; Pascoh, Fife 
del Pitton, de , Perugini, Borne, 1732 , Manotti, Lettere PitUmche Perugine, 
Perugia, 1788 , Fionllo, Gesch der Malerei in Toscana, Berlin, 1850 ; Marchese, 
Pitton Domenicani, Florence, 1845 , Ricoi, Mem diMeloseo daForli, Forh, 1834 ; 
Eeggiani, JMem. sfor d Arti della Marca di Ancona, Maceiata,, 183i , Domemai, 
Fife dei Pitton Napoletani, Naples, 1840-46,— not trustworthy in its account of 
supposed early Neapolitan pamters , Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Life of Titian, 
London, 1878, and Life of Haphcul, 1880-85 , Vischer, L Signorelli und die ital 
Renaissance, Leipsic, 1879 German, Plliiish, avd Dutch Schools —Bode, 
Frans Hals und seine Schule, Leipsic, 1871, Die Kunstler von Haarlem, 1872, and 
Gesch der hoHandisehen Malerei, 1SS8 , Burger, Etudes sur les Peintres Holla ridais, 
Pans, 1859 , Burnet, Bembi andt and his W^orks, London, 1859 , Soheltema, Jieri- 
brand, Bedevoenng, dc , Amsterdam, lS-15 , Pairholt, Homes, dc, of the Dutch 
Painters, London, 1871 , B Gower, Figure Painters of Holland, London, 1880 , 
Havard, L’Art Hollandais, Pans, 1879, and Histoire da la Peinture Hollandaise, 
Pans, 1882 , Kramm, Levens en Werken der Hollandische KunstscTiilders, Amster- 
dam, 1857-64 , Bathgeber, Annalen der niederlandischen Malerei, Gotha, 1842- 
44, Renouvner, Les Peintres de VAncienne Fcole Hollandaise, Pahs, 1857, Van 
Mander, Le Livre des Peintres, Pans, 1884 , Biegel, Beitragezurniederlandischen 
Kuiistgesohiehte, Berlm, 1882, Van Eynden, Geschiedenis der vaterlandsche 
Amsterdam, 1842 ; Vloten, Nederlands Schilderkunst, Amsterdam, 
1874 , Van Gool, Nieuwe Schouburg der Kunstschilders, Amsterdam, 1858 ; 
Hotho, Geseft. der deuisehenundmederland Malerei, Berlin, 1840-43 , Descamps, 
La Via des Peintres Flamands, Pans, 1758-64, Dehaisnes, L’Art Chret en 
Flandre, Douai, 1860 , Fdtis, Lss Artistes Beiges, Brussels, 1857 , Promentm, 
Les Maitres d'avirefiis. Pans, 1876; Samt Germam, (Tiiitle da Tableaux, icole 
AlUmande, dc.. Pans, 1841, H6ns, Histoire de Vmole Flamande, Brussels, 
1856 , Houssaye, Histoire de la PeinAire Flamande, dc , Pans, lSb6 , Michiels, 
Les Peintres Brugeais, Bnissels, 1846, Histoirede la Peinture Flamande, de ,1847, 
and L’&ola cV Anvers, Pans, 1877 , Potvnn, L'Art Flamand, Pans, 1868 , Booses, 
Gesch der McderschuleAntioerpe'ns, MwaidtitlSSQ, Stanley, Principal Pamters of 
Dutch and Flemish Schools, London, 1855, Head, Handbook of Painting, German, 
Flemish, and Dutch, London, 1846 , Waagen, Die deutschen und niederlandtschan 
MalersGivlen, Stuttgart, 1862 , Kugler, Handbook of Painting, 2d ed , London, 
1874, Crowe and OavalcaseUe, jEhnyFfemwAPamfere, London, 1872 , J Smith, 
Catalogue of Works of Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters, London, 1829-42 , 
Sandrarfc, L’Accademia Tedesca, Nuremberg, 1675-79, Lindan, Lucas Cranach, 
Leipsic, 1888 , Heller, Cranach’s Leben und Werke, Nuremberg, 1804 , Willigen, 
Les Artistes de Haarlem., Haarlem, 1870 , Woltmann, Hans Holbein, Berlin, 1865 , 
Worunm, Life of Holbein, London. 1866 , Thausmg, Albrecht Durer, Berlin, 
1872-76, Mrs Heaton, Lyfi of A Durer, London, 1881 , Heller, Leben und Werke 
A Dwrers, Leipsic, 1831 , Innstadten, DarsfeKuny der GesoA der Ifolerei, Vienna, 
1853 , Kninm, Die Eartzmalerei, da , Leipsic, 1839 ; Passa-vant, BeitrSge mr 
Kenntniss, £e , Berlm, 1846 , Houhraken, Nederlandsdhe Kunstschilders, Amster 
dam, 1718-21 , Immerzeel, De Leoens en Werken der HoUandsche, de , Amsterdam, 
1842-43 , Weale, Notes sur Jean Van Eyck, London, 1861 , Carton, Les trau Van 
Eyck, Bruges, 1848 , Hemecken, Neue Nachnehten van Kunstlem, Dresden, 
1768-71 , Gwinner, Kunst und Kunstler in Frankfurt, Frankfort, 1862 , Merlo, 
Nadhruiiien von dem Leben, dc , kdlni^her Kunstler, Cologne, 1850 , Busscher, 
Corporation des Peintres A Gand, Brussels, 1863 , Taurel, I/Ari en HoUande, dc., 
Amsterdam, 1872, Burge-fc, Musees de la HoUande, Brussels, 1868-60, Ans’m 
Weerth, Kuristdecikmdlerdeschrist Mittelalters, Leipsic, 1857-60 , Saint-Germain, 
Guide de Tableaux (German, Flemish, and Dutch), Pans, 1841 , Dohme, Bode, 
and others, Gesch der deutschen Kunst, Berlm, 18® , W B Scott, The Little 
Masters, London, 1879. Modern German Schools — Boumol, L'Art chi Uun et 
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V Ecole Alkmande. 1856 , Ormos, Peter ion Cornelius, Ac, Berlin, 1S6C, 

Eanzom, Malnei in Wien, Vienna, 1873, Riegel, Geseh der deukchen Kunst, 
Hano\er, 1S76, 'Wustinann, Gesik der Malerei tii Leqisig, Leipsic, 1879, 
Sehasler, lyie IVandgemalde lan Kaiilhachs, Berlin, 1854. Pecht, Deutsche 
Kunstler, Nurdlingen, 1877 SI , leaner, Die moderne Kunst, Berlin, 1878 , 
Bosenlerg, Gesih der mod Kunst, Leipsic, 1882 Spamsh ScHoon — Head, 
JlandbooL of Painting (Spanish), London, 1847 , Stirling, Annalsof the Artists of 
Spam, London, 1843, and Velasques and his IVoiIa, 1855, ON’eil, Dictionary of 
Spanish Painters, London, 1833 , Monteeuccoli, Siona della Pittuia m Ispagm, 
Modena, 1841 , Cumberland, Eminent Painter^ in Spain, London, 1782 , Laforge, 
DesMrti. enFspague, Ljons, ISoO, W B Scott, Munllo and the Spanish School, 
London, 1872, Curtis, Murillo ami Velasquez, London, 1883, Davies, Life of 
Mmillo, London, 1819, Viardot, Les Prineipaux Peintres de VEspagne, Pans, 
1839 , Eusebi, las diferentea Esmielas de Pintiira, Madrid, 1823 , Malpica, El 
Arte de la Piiitiii a, Madnd, 1ST4, Bermudez, Dicionario de las Bellas Aries en 
Ebpana, Madrid, 1800 , Eobinson, Early Portuguese Painting, Bungay, 1886 , 
Daiillier, Mariano Fortuny, sa Vie, de , Pans, 1875 Pkeisch SrHoot — Mrs 
M Pattison, Benaissanu of Art in France, 1879 ; La Chamgnene, Dictionnaire 
de I'Aole Fran;aise, Pans, 1883 , Berand, Annales de I'hccle Frangaise, Pan-,, 
1827 , Berger, L’fkole Frangaise, Pans, 1879 , Dufour, Peintres Pansiens 
anx XIV et XV Siecles, Pans, 1879 , Parrocel, Annales de la Peintnre, Pans, 
18o2 , De Saint-Germain, Trois Siecles de la Peinture en France, Pans, 1808 , 
Laborde, lienaissanee des Arts a la Coiir de France, Pans, 1850 55 , Goncourt, 
L'Art dans le XVIIlm Siede, Pans, 1880-84 Modebn PaEircH School — 
Chesneau, La Peinture Frangaise au XIXme Slide, Pans, 1862, Claretie, L’Art 
Frangais Contemporain, Pans, 1876, Pesqaidomx, L’Art a% XIXme Siede, 
Pans, 1881 , Jourdan, Les Peintres Frangais, Pans, 1859 , Lafoige, La Peinture 
en Frame, Pans, 1856 , Laurent-Pichat, L'Art en France, ls59 , Leelercq, 
I'&ole Frangaise, Pans, 1881 , Merson, La Peinture en France, 1861 , Mejer, 
Geseh der mod franzosischcn Malerei, Leipsie, 1867 , Rosenberg, Geseh dei 
mod Kunst, Leipsic, 1884 , Wurzbach, Die framosischen Maler, Stuttgart, 
1879 BniTisH School —G raves, Dictionary of British Artists ftom 17b0 to 
ISSO, London, 1881 , Eedgiave, Painters of the English School, Ilondon, ISOb, 
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and Dictionary of Artists (English), 1878 , "W B Scott, Our British Landscape 
Painters, London, 1872 , Shepherd, British School of Painting, London, 1880 , 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Fainting in England, London, 1861, Wodderspoon, J 
Crome and his JVorls, Norwich, 1858, Chesneau, La Peinture An glaise, Pans, 
1882 , Clajton, English Female Artists, London, 1876 , Cunningham, Lues of 
British Painters, ed Mrs Heaton, 1879 , Dallaway, Painting in England, 
London, 1849, Hannay and others, Worls of Hogarth, London, 1860, Hoare, 
Academic Annals of Painting, London, 1805-9 , Dumas, Modern Artists, Pans, 
18S2 , Ruskin, Modern Painters, London, 1851-60 , Our Living Painters (anon ), 
London, 1859 , Monkhouse, Masterpieces of English Art, London, 1868 , Britton, 
Fine Arts of the English School, London, 1812 , Brock- Arnold, Gainsborough and 
JSeynoIds, London, 1881 , Leslie and Taylor, Life and Times of Reynolds, London, 
1SG3, Conway, Reynolds and Gainshormgh, London, 1886 Eably Tee wise-, 
ON PAIJnI^Q —Theophilns, Diiersarmn Artium Schedula, trans , London, 1847 
Ceimino Cennini, Trattato della Pittura, trans , together with other earlj docu- 
ments on painting by Mrs Memfield, Treatises on Painting, London, 1S4S , 
Bastlake, Materials for History of Oil Painting, 1847-69 , the Commentary of 
Lorenzo Ghiherti, containing a short history of Florentine art, has been pub- 
lished (in French) hy Perkins, Ghiberti et $m Dcole, Pans, 1836, Filarete, 
Trattato delP A rchitett urn, da, WTitten at Florence, 1464, Pretiosa Margauta, 
edited by Aldus, Venice, 1546, Da Vinci, Trattato della Pittura, Bologna, 1786, 
and selections from forty-two autograph MSS at Milan, edited by Eicbter, 
London, 1883 , Lomazzo, Trattato d Pittura, Milan, 1584 , Vasan, Vite dei 
Pittori, first complete edition, Florence, 1568, best edition by Milanesi, Flor- 
ence, 1878 82, Morelli, Notizia dtOpere di Disegno soritta da vn Anommo 
(a work of the 16th century) , Bassano, 1800, best edition hy Fnzzoni, Bologna, 
1884 , Bellon, Vite dei Pitton, Rome, 1672 , Ridolfl, Maramghe delV Arte, Venice, 
1648 , Baldinucci, Professon del Disegno, Florence, 1681-88 , Du Fresnoy, Ai t 
of Painting, London, 1695 , Van Lairesse, Art of Painting, trans , London, 
1738 , Piles, Divens Outrages sur la Peinture, Pans, 1755 For the bibhography 
of painting, see Weigel, Kunstcatalog, Leipsic, 1833 and following years , and 
BAvmont, Noiizielibliograflche del Lav on publ vn Germania trait d Belle Arti, 
Florence, 1847-63 ( J H M ) 


SCHOPENHAUER, Arthur (1788-1860), was born 
mDantzic (117 Heiligea-Geist Strasse) on 22d Eebniary 
1788 Doomed for the firbt thirty years of his career to find 
his works ignored with galling silence, he came, from the 
year 1845 onwards, to be looked up to by a scanty but 
devoted following as, w^hat he himself claimed to be, the 
founder of the &st true philosophy. Historical criticism 
has done much to dispel his pretensions to origmality, and 
logical examination has demonstrated the incongruities 
lurking in his system. But the fact of his dominant influ- 
ence on contemporary thought remains undimimshed after 
every such disparaging analysis. He consoled himself for 
the neglect of his own generation by the assurance that 
his would be the philosophy of the future His ideas, 
recommended by the mastery of language and briUiance of 
illustration which entitle him to a first class in literature, 
have become the burden of much of our current speculation, 
and have leavened to an unusual extent the view of hfe 
and of the universe which animates the average educated 
world and finds expression in literary art 
His father, Heinrich Floris Schopenhauer, the youngest 
of a family to which the mother had brought the germs 
of mental malady, was a man of strong will and originahty, 
vehement and resolute lu the extreme, and so proud of 
the mdependence of his native town that when Dantzic 
in 1793 surrendered to the Prussians he and his whole 
estabhshment withdrew to Hamburg. The mother of the 
future philosopher was Johanna Henriette Trosiener 
Both parents belonged to the mercantile aristocracy, the 
bankers and traders, of Dantzic. Johanna, who at the 
age of twenty accepted a husband of forty, was as yet 
undeveloped in character ; and perhaps he hoped that her 
want of love, which she did not conceal, might he com- 
pensated by the community of tastes and interests which, 
under his guidance, would grow up between them. But 
the radical rift m the wedded heart could not be stopped 
up by a merely mtellectual cement The two children of 
the marriage, Arthur born in 1788 and Adele in 1796, 
bore (according to the theory of the former the penalty 
of their parents’ incompatihihties While they inherited 
from their mother a high degree of intelhgence and literary 
style, they were burdened by an abnormal urgency of 
desire and capacity for suffering, which no doubt took 
different phases m the man and the woman, hut linked 
them together in a common susceptibihty to ideal pain 
In the summer of 1787, a year after the marriage, the 
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elder Schopenhauer, whom commercial experiences had 
made a cosmopolitan in heart, took his young wife on a 
tour to western Europe. It had been his plan that the 
expected child should see the hght in England, but the 
intention was frustrated by the state of his wife’s health, 
and they had to beat a hasty retreat homewards in early 
winter. The name of Arthur, given to the child in St 
Mary’s at Dantzic, was chosen because it remains the same 
in Enghsh, French, and German The first five years of 
his life Arthur spent under the care of his mother, chiefly 
m their country house at Oliva, about 4 miles west of 
Dantzic. There, at the foot of the prettily wooded sand- 
hills which look out upon the dim Baltic, the young 
mother enjoyed a life of leisure, dissipating the long solitaiy 
hours with her horses, the gondola on the pond, the foun- 
tains, and the lambs, or with the French novels her husband 
put amply at her disposal It was only on Saturday and 
Sunday that he would quit his office in town and come 
down, generally in comjiany with a friend or two, to get 
a glimpse of his wife and son The latter was often taken 
on a visit for weeks to the manor-house, between Dantzic 
and the sea-coast, where his maternal grandparents lived 
After 1793 the father never set foot in his old home, but 
Johanna was allowed every four years to revisit the scenes 
of her youth. 

Durmg the twelve years they had their home at Ham- Ham- 
burg (1793-1805) the Schopenhauers made frequent ex-turg 
cursions The year after his sister’s birth Arthur wasl’®™^ 
taken by his father to France, and left for two years 
(1797-99) as a boarder with M Gregoire, a merchant of 
Havre, and friend of the Hamburg house. The boy 
formed a fast friendship with his host’s son, Anthime, 
and grew so famihar with French that by the end of his 
sojourn be had almost forgotten his mother-tongue The 
youthful friends lost sight of each other for long years , 
and when the Frenchman sought to renew their corre- 
spondence m the evening of life they found that they had 
drifted far asunder , and unworthy suspicions led Schopen- 
hauer to dismiss his old comrade m abrupt silence. Arthur 
returned alone by sea to Hamburg, and for the next four 
years had but indifferent training. When he reached the 
age of fifteen the scholarly and literary instincts began to 
awaken, and he became anxious to be initiated into the 
fraternity of the hberal arts and sciences But his father, 
steeped in that old pride of caste which looks down upon 
the artist and the writer of books as mere means or instru- 
ments to decorate and diversify the hfe of business, was 
unwiUing a son of his should worship knowledge and truth 
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as encl^ in themselves Accordingly he offered his son the 
choice het'n-een the classical school and an excursion to 
England A hoy of fifteen could scarcely hesitate In 
1803 the Schopenhauers and their son set out on a 
lengthened tour, of ^vhlch Johanna has given an account, 
to Holland, England, France, and Austria Six months 
were spent in England, and Arthur, while his parents 
proceeded as far as Scotland, was left for a few weeks as 
a boarder with a Rev Mr Lancaster at Wimbledon He 
found English ways dull and precise and the rehgious 
observances exacting, and his mother had — not for the 
last time — to talk senously with him on his unsocial and 
wilful character Perhaps the part of the tour which gave 
him most pleasure was the last, — a sohtary pedestrian 
stroll along the ridge of the Riesengehirge, just before he 
joined his mother at Dantzic, September 1804, where he 
was confiimed 

At Hamburg in the beginning of 1805 he was placed 
m the office of a merchant called Jeniscli. He had only 
been there for three months when his father, who had shown 
symptoms of mental alienation, fell or threw himself from 
an elevated opemng of his warehouse mto the canal After 
his death the young widow (stiU under forty) got affairs 
wound up, and, leaving Arthur at Hamburg, proceeded 
with her daughter Adele in the middle of 1806 to Weimar, 
where she arrived only a fortnight before the tribulation 
which followed the victory of Napoleon at Jena At 
Weimar her talents, hitherto held m check, found an atmo- 
sphere to stimulate and foster them; her aesthetic and 
iiteraiy tastes formed themselves under the influence of 
Goethe and his circle, and her httle salon gamed a certain 
celebrity. Arthur, meanwhile, was left at bis desk in 
Hamburg, cursmg his prosaic lot, and smugglmg bteratuie 
under the ledger , the hot blood of youth was turning his 
thoughts to morbid cynicism, and his easy-mmded mother, 
alarmed at his discontent, adopted the advice of her friend 
Femow, and offered him a release from the loathed task- 
work He hastened to make up lost ground, and at the 
age of nineteen began to decline merisa vnth Doenng at 
Gotha, But the wantonness and restiveness which he 
had grown famihar with m the lax schoohng of the world 
would not let him alone . he allowed his satirical pen to 
play on one of the teachers of the grammar-school, and pro- 
fessional etiquette required Doering to dismiss his pupil. 
After a plain but gentle rebuke for his folly, his mother 
settled Inm at Weimar — ^not m her own house, for, as she 
told him, she was content to know that he was well and 
could dispense with his company — ^bnt with the Greek 
scholar Passow, who superintended his classical studies 
This tune he made so much progress that in the course of 
two years he became a tolerable scholar, and read Greek 
and Latin with fluency and mterest. 

Umver- In 1809 his mother handed over to him (aged twenty- 
Bity one) the third part of the paternal estate, a sum of 19,000 
career thalers, which, being invested in good securities, yielded 
him from the first a yearly mcome of more than 1000 
thalers = .£150 Possessed of this fair patrimony, Schopen- 
hauer in October 1809 entered the university of Gottingen, 
with a clear plan of acquiring all that machmery of know- 
ledge which schools can give The directaon of Ms pMlo- 
sophical reading was fixed by the advice of Professor G 
E Schulze to study, especially, Plato and Kant For the 
former he soon found himself full of reverence, and from 
the latter he acquired the standpoint of modem pMlo- 
sophy. The names of “ Plato the divine and the marvel- 
lous Kant” are conjunctly invoked at the beginning of Ms 
earhest work. But neither the formal exercises of the 
class-room nor the social and hygienic recreations wMch 
he did not fail to comhme with them filled his hours to 
the exclusion of the ideas wMch began to formulate them- 
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■selves in him. Contempt for the suiierficiahty of human 
life '-ettled itself more and more deeply m his heart, with 
the sen>e of a bitterness tainting the very source of being, 
and the perception that the egoism of individuals seek^ 
for nothing better than to push on the load of mmeiy 
from one to another, instead of making an effort to re- 
duce the burden The^e pessimistic leflexions (which his 
mothei found eminently unsocial) were natmally concomi- 
tant with gioundless nervous terrors, sudden panics would 
da^h over his mind, and even m those days he had begun 
to keep loaded weapons always ready at his bedside. As 
a philosopher has said, “ the sort of philosophy we choose 
depends on the sort of peojie we are, for a philosophical 
system is not a dead bit of furniture it draws its life 
from the soul of the man who has it He w'as a man of 
few acquaintances, amongst the few being Bunsen, the 
subsequent scholar-diplomatist, and Bunsen’s pupil, "W. C 
Astor, the son of IFashington Irving’s millionaire hero 
Even then he found his trustiest mate m a poodle, and its 
bearskin was an institution in his lodging Yet, precisely 
because be met the world so seldom in easy dialogue, he 
was imneces&aiily dogmatic m controversy ; and many a 
bottle of wine went to pay for lost wagers But he had 
made up his mind to be not an actor but an onlooker and 
critic in the battle of life , and, when Wieland, wffiom he 
met on one of his excursions, suggested doubts as to the 
wisdom of his choice, Schopenhauer replied, “Life is a 
ticklish busmess , I have resolved to spend it in reflecting 
upon It ” 

After two years at Gottingen, he took two years at 
Berlm, where the university had been founded only four 
years before Here also he dipped into divers stores of 
learning, notably classics under Wolf. In philosophy he 
heard Fichte and Schleiermacher. Between 1811 and 
1813 the lectures of Fichte (subsequently published from 
his notes in his H^acTigelassem We^h) dealt with what he 
called the “facts of consciousness” and the “theory of 
science,” and struggled to present his final conception of 
philosophy. These lectures Schopenhauer attended, — at 
first, at IS allowed, with mterest, but afterwards with a spirit 
of opposition which is said to have degenerated into con- 
tempt, and wMch m after years never permitted him to re- 
fer to Fichte without coutumely Yet the words Schopen- 
hauer then listened to, often with baffled curiosity, eertamly 
helped to give direction to the current of his speculation. 

Schopenhauer did not find the city of intellect at all to 
Ms mind, and was lonely and unhappy One of his inter- 
ests was to visit the hospital La Chants and study the 
evidence it afforded of the interdependence of the moral 
and the physical m man. In the early days of 1813 sym- 
pathy with the national enthusiasm against the French 
earned Mm so far as to buy a set of arms; hut he stopped 
short of volunteering for active service, reflecting that 
Napoleon gave after all only concentrated and imtram- 
meUed utterance to that self-assertion and lust for more 
hfe wMch weaker mortals feel but must perforce disguise. 

Leaving the nation and its statesmen to fight out their 
freedom, he hurried away to Weimar, and thence to the 
quiet Thunngian town of Rudolstadt, where in the inn 
JSttter, out of sight of soldier and sound of drum, he 
wrote, helped by books from the Weimar library, Ms essay 
for the degree of doctor in philosophy. On the 2d of 
October 1813 he received his diploma from Jena ; and in 
the same year from the press at Rudolstadt there was 
published — ^without winning notice or readers — ^Ms first 
book, under the title Ueber dte merfache Wursel des Satz vom 
vom mreudh&ndm Grunde, in 148 pages 8vo. mreich 

mdm 

Schopenhauer’s monograph 0% Fov/tfoU Soot of the Pnn- Cfrunde 
ajpU of Stiffiaent Reason urged that, m discussing the principle of 
necessary connexion, philosophers had faded to distinguish between 

XXL — 57 
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reason as ^oimd of belief and reason as cause of a fact The pnn- 
( iple gives expieasion to the law that nothing singulai and uncon- 
nected can he an object for us hut only as foiming part in a system 
This law has four main loots, aceoiding to the foiii classes of obj'ects, 
in each of which a special foim ot conneuon pievails These 
objects aie — (1) leal objects of peiception, wlieie the relation of 
cause and effect lequires each state to be dependent on its ante- 
cedent , (2) propositions, which aie tied togcthei as piemises and 
conclusions , (3) the formal conditions of perception, vm , space and 
time, wheie each part is intuitively seen to be in recipiocai depend- 
ence on eveiy other , (4j voluntaiy agents, where the law of motiva- 
tion picsenka the dependence of action upon the idea of an object 
piesented to the chaiacter of the agent ^ Modifying the Kantian 
theory, that things are mental projections, he emphasizes the intel- 
lectual operation w Inch elevates sensation to peiception The feeling 
of alteration in an organ is taken by the intellect, whose one 
category is causality, to lefer to a real, i s, material object which 
generates the change m oui body But the reference is an intuitive 
inter pretation of a felt modrfication rti the organrsm Hence the 
important place assigned to the human body , it is the first of 
objects, the “immediate object,” the means by which all other 
objects come within consciousness As a perpetual correlative of 
external perceptions, the body further serves as an instmment for 
separating phantasm fi om fact To detect and scare aw ay haUucina- 
tion we have only to realize the presence of om bodies In dealmg 
with motives Schopenhauei touches npon the relation between 
volition and cognition The ego— which is the subject that knows 
—is a meie eonelative to the known object object perceived and 
subject perceivmg are not two things, but one, perpetually dividmg 
Itself into two poles , and what are called the several faculties of 
the ego aie only an mfeience oi a reflex fiom the several classes 
of mental object The “ I ” m “ I know ” is already the implication 
and Tiitiiai presence of knowledge But the “I mil" is a new 
tact,— the levelation of another aspect of the woild, the first fact 
of inner and real existence In this perception theie is given us 
the iimty of the volitional self with the knowmg subject , and this 
identity" of the “I” who “will" with the “I” who “know" is in 
Schopenhauer’s words the muacle par mellence {das WiuuU] / cot ’ 

In Kovember 1813 Schopenbauer returned to Weimar, 
and for a few months boarded vvitli his mother But the 
strain of daily association tras too much for their antagon- 
istic natures The mother felt herself genk in the pre- 
sence of a disputatious and gloomy son , she missed the 
ease of her emancipated life , and her friends foimd their 
movements watched by a suspicious eye, which was ready 
to surmise evil in the open and light-hearted style of 
housekeeping In short, his splenetic temper and her 
Eupture volatility culminated in an open rupture m May 1814 
with las From that time till her death in 1838 Schopenhauer never 
saw his mother agam It was during these few months at 
Weimar, however, that he made some acquaintances de- 
stined to influence the subsequent course of his thought 
Conversations with the Orientalist B Mayer directed his 
studies to the philosophical speculations of ancient India 
In 1808 Friedrich Sehlegel had in his Language and W^s- 
dom of tie Old Eindus brought Erahmanical philosophy 
within the range of European hteiature Still more in- 
structive for Schopenhauer was the imperfect and obscure 
Latm translation of the Upamshads which in 1801-2 
Anquetil Dnperron had published from a Persian version 
of tide Sanskrit original Another friendship of the same 
period had more palpable immediate effect but not so per- 
manent This was with Goethe, who succeeded in securing 
his interest for those investigations on colours on which he 
was himself engaged Schopenhauer took up the subject 
m earnest, and the result of his reflexions (and a few ele- 
mentary observations) soon after appeared (Easter 1816) 
as a monograph, J/eler das Sehen wid die Farben. The 
essay, which must he treated as an episode or digression 
from the direct path of Schopenhauer’s development, due 
to the potent deflecting force of Goethe, was written at 
Dresden, to which he had transferred his abode after the 

^ This classification Schopenhanersubsegnentlymodified, — substitut- 
ing for the first and fourth a graduated scale rising from cause propei 
(m inorgamo nature) to stimulus (m vegetative hfe) and motive (in 
the animal world), the last again being either mtuitive motive, as in 
the lowei animals, or rational motive, as m man 
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rupture wuth his mother It had been sent in MS to 
Goethe m the autumn of 1815, who, finding in it a trans- 
formation rather than an expansion of his own ideas, in- 
clined to regard the author as an opponent lather than an 
adherent 

The pamphlet begins by le-stating with lefeience to sight the JEssap on 
geneial theoiy that peiception of an objective uoild rests upon an Siijhi 
mstmctive causal postulation, w'hich even when it misleads still and 
remains to haunt us (instead of being, like eiiois of reason, open Colouis 
to extirpation by evidence), and pioceeds to deal with physiological 
coloni, t e , with colours as felt (not perceived) modifications ot the 
action of the retina Fust of all, the distinction of uhite and 
black, with their mean point in giey, is refen ed to the activity 
or mactmty of the total letina m the graduated presence or 
absence of full light Further, the eye is endowed with polaiity, 
by which its aetnity is divided mto two paits qualitatively dis- 
tinct It is this ciicumstanee which gives rise to the phenomenon 
of coloui All colours are complementaiy, or go in pairs; each 
pan makes up the whole activity of the retina, and so is equivalent 
to white j and the two partial activities are so connected that when 
the fibrst is exhausted the othei spontaneously succeeds Such pans 
of coloui may be regarded as infinite in number , but tbeie aie 
three pairs which stand out prominently, and admit of easy expres- 
sion for the latio m which each contributes to the total action 
These are red and gieeu (each=|), orange and blue (2 1), and 
yeUow and violet (3 1) - This theoiy of complementaiy colours 
as due to the polarity in the qualitative action of the letma is 
followed by some ciiticism of Kewton and the seven coloui s, by 
an attempt to explain some facts noted by Goethe, and by some 
refeience to the external stimuli which cause coloui 

The grand interest of his hfe at Dresden was the com- 
position of a work which should give expression m all its 
aspects to the idea of man’s nature and destiny which had 
been gradually forming within him Without cutting 
himself altogether either from social pleasures or from art, 
he read and took notes with regularity. More and more 
he learned from Cahanis and Helvetms to see in the will 
and the passions the determinants of intellectual life, and 
in the character and the temper the source of theories and 
hehefs The conviction was borne in upon him that scien- 
tific explanation could never do more than systematize and 
classify the mass of appearances which to our hahit-hlinded 
eyes seem to be the reahty To get at this reality and thus 
to leaeh a standpoint higher than that of eetiology was the 
problem of his as of all philosophy It is only by such a 
tower of speculation that an escape is possible from the 
spectie of materialism, theoretical and practical, and so, 
says Schopenhauer, “the just and good must all have this 
creed . I believe m a metaphysic ’’ The mere reasonings 
of theoretical science leave no room for art, and practical 
prudence usurps the place of morality. The higher life of 
I aesthetic and ethical activity — the beautiful and the good 
— can only be based upon an intuition which penetrates 
the heart of reahty Towards the spring of 1818 the work 
was nearing its end, and Brockhaus of Leipsic had agreed 
to puhhsh it and pay the author one ducat for every sheet 
of printed matter. But, as the press loitered, Schopen- 
hauer, suspectmg treachery, wrote so rudely and haughtily 
to the pubhsher that the latter broke off correspondence 
with his chent In the end of 1818, however, the book Wdtds 
appeared (with the date 1819), in 725 pages 8vo, with the 
title JDxe Welt ak WiUemd Yorstellung^ in four books, 
with an appendix contaimug a criticism of the Kantian 
philosophy 

The first book of The Wmld as Will and Idea resumes the aigii- Book i 
ment of the earlier work, that all objects are constituted by intel- 
lectual relations, descnbable as foims of the causal pr/nciple As 
so apprehending a world of objects, man is said to possess in- 
telligence {Vesrstand), the perception of individual sequences and 
coexistences It is a faculty he shares with the animals, and by its 
means the woild presents itself as an endless nnmbei of objects in 
space and tune hound together by necessaiy laws of causality But 
man has also the powei ofTeasoii( FenMim/t),by whichliegeneializes, 
the vehicle of this geneializataon being language By means of 

® In this doctrine, so far as tbe facts go, Schopenhauer is mdebted 
to a paper by E Wairog Darwm in vol. Ixxvi of the T'l ansactions of 
the Pkilosophiceil Society 
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language and reasoning he uses out of the animal immersion in the 
present and i 3 able to anticipate the future He forms general 
ideas and thus can preseive and communicate abstract knowledge 
But leason, though its “’laws of thought’ have a formal truth of 
their own, has no independent value either as theoretical or as 
practical In the former aspect it gives rise to scientihc knowledge 
— the knowledge of facts and sequences not m their single occur- 
rences but as instances of a general law By means of the general 
tiutlis thus arri\ ed at w e can deduce or prove But a proof is, aftci 
all, only a means of showing the disputations that something which 
they deny is insepaiahly hound up with something they admit 
It is a mistake, therefore to substitute for the ocular demonstration 
of uhich geometiy is susceptible a syllogistic reasoning which may 
compel assent hiit cannot inspire insight Singular expenenees 
are the true workers which support the luxury of general ideas, and 
reasoning cannot claim to be more than a re-arrangement of pro- 
ducts from othei fields 

Eeason is equally important and eejually hmited as a factor m 
conduct It enables us, as it were, to lead a second Me, guided 
by general principles and not by single appetitions Such a life is 
what IS called a life according to reason, -^^ified in the ideal of the 
Stoic sage The wise man carries out the items of conduct accoid- 
ing to a general plan and is superior to the impulses of the moment 
But here too the general rests upon the particular , a systematic 
happiness takes the place of single and conflicting pleasuies, but 
still can only justify itself by procuring pleasuie Thus, imless 
there he a new perception of Me’s meaning, reasoning cannot 
make a man virtuous, it can only make him prudent , it tells him 
how to reckon with his natural character, but it cannot show him 
how to amend it 

Book u is an attempt to name that residual reality which is pre- 
supposed but not explamed in every scientific explanation, whether 
letiological or morphological The key is found m the conscious- 
ness of ourselves as exerting will What to the inner conscious- 
ness IS volition is to the outer perception a bodily movement 
And as each act of volition is perceived in a bodily motion, so wnll 
as a whole is by us perceived as body This consciousness that my 
body is my will objectified— my will translated into terms of scien- 
tific apprehension — is the “philosophical truth” of truths And, 
generalizing this truth, we conclude that, as our eoiporeal frame 
IS the visibility of our mode of ■will, so everything is some grade 
in the objectification of the -will. While the aetiology of science 
accounts for the familiar complex by a simpler and more abstract 
phase, philosophy nses the clearer and more conspicuous instance 
to explain the more rudimentary The law of motivation is taken 
as a key to open the incomprehensihihty of mere causation, and in 
the stone we presume a feeble analogue of what we know as will 
The ■will as such, apart fiom its objectification in animals, knows 
nothing of motives, which, though they explain the special circum- 
stances, presuppose the underlying and originative force No doubt 
a false idea of simplicity has often led theorists to reduce all sciences 
in the last resort to applied mathematics, in which the mystenous 
something called force ■was elimmated and only the forms of space 
and time and motion left But, though it is doubtless possible to 
reduce the list of onginal forces, we cannot get rid of an inexplic- 
able activity Hence the original force or -will is beyond the range 
of causality, every cause is only an “occasional cause,” and but 
states the temporal conditions of operation of the eternal energy 
Wilde each several act has an aim, the collective -will has none 

The numerical differences of obj'ects do not touch the underlying 
activity It is felt in one oak as much as m a million, for time 
and space are only semblance for (animal) intelligence ^d there- 
foie, instead of wondering at the imiformity pervadmg the in- 
stances of any objectification of ■will, ■we should remembei that the 
will-foice operating in all is the same, and reveals its inner identity 
in the common la^w For the same reason the adaptations of the 
parts of an organic body or of one organic body to another are 
only the consequences of the umty of ■will. Just as the senes of 
actions throughout a Me are only the utterances of one original 
character, and so intniisically interdependent, so the grades of 
objectification in nature are the expression of one identical -will, 
which forms the conditions of existence as well as the living creatures 
accommodaidug themselves to them Will, which appears m its 
lowest grade of ohjectifieation as the physical forces of morgamc 
nature, rises m the vegetative world to a peculiar sympathetic 
1 espouse to the stimulation by external circumstances, and in the 
ammal world produces for itself a special organ, the bram, ■which 
possesses the power of presentmg under the forms of sense and in- 
tellect that objective manifestation of ■will which we call the ivorld 
of our experience With the existence of the animal bram, the 
world emerged mto tune and space. It 'was a step necessitated by 
the gro^wing complexity of type in the 'will-products, ■which could 
neither exist nor preserve their kind without this new instrument 
which substituted conscious adaptation for unconscious teleology 
In this strange mythology by which Schopenhauer replaces the 
mystery of creation we see the magic world of ■will, ■wea^ving ever 
higher complexities of material existence, brought at len^h by 
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stress of circumstance', to foic,e a mateiial organ vhich shovs the 
sense-world as the objectification of the will In this one matenal 
oigan the ■will ha -5 come to see itself expanded into a coinjilieated 
order of time and place But at fir^t the biain and its lunction, 
knowledge, are solely emplojed in the service of the will 

Book m shows, how the intellect is, emancipated from this bond- Book 
age to the ■will When we contemjdate an object simph foi its owti 
sake, foigetting everything and oiiroelves even in the* vision, then 
what we have before us is no longei one thing among many but a 
type, not one of a class but an ultimate indimdiiality , not a pai- 
ticulai but ail adequate embodiment of the universal Instead of 
the general concept or class-notion we haie the Platonic ‘ idea” — 
one image into which all the essential life of the object has been 
concentrated To realize this indnidiial which has not entered 
into the bonds of mdmduation, this unncrsal which is not a mere 
genns but the eteinal tiuth of the indmdiial, is the pronnee ot 
genius The man of genius, neglecting the search for lelationships 
between things — ^unpractical and to practical judgment sometimes 
seeming to have a touch of madness — instead of seeking to classify 
a thing 01 find out what it is for, looks at it for its own sake and 
sees the one type or ideal which is seeking for expression in its 
vanous and contingent manifestations Such genius begets art 
Yet so much at least of genius is in all men that they can follow 
where the artist leads and see thiongh his eyes Eveiy thing as 
thus contemplated disinterestedly foi its own sake and in its per- 
manent significance is beautiful Yet one thing is more beautiful 
than another. For theie are objects which more than others facili- 
tate the quiescence of desiie and present to us their peimancnt 
character without suggesting or stimulating appetite The sense 
of sight IS more independent than others ol associations of desire, 
the past and distant puier fiom self-iiiteiest than the present 
Those objects are specially beautiful where the significant idea is 
most clearly presented m the individual form Indeed, when a 
certain effort is requiied to keep out of sight the general hearing 
of the object on the will, fiien the object, where the perception of 
genius still sees the perfect type in the single form, is called sublime 
The several arts fall naturally into an order ■which nses fiom the 
passive enjoyment in the contemplation of inorganic forces to the 
active perception of wall in its most complex types Architecture 
seeks in works dedicated to human use to give expression to the 
fundamental features of physical force, e g , cohesion, weight, &e , 
and to that end it intensifies the appearance of sbain by refhsmg 
the forces an easy and immediate lapse into their natural tendency 
In short, it seeks to show resistance visible. Sculpture presents 
the beauty and grace of the human form, i e , the “idea” of that 
form as a ■whole and in the single movements. Here the “idea” 
is not derived by comparison and abstraction of observed forms , 
but we, as ourselves ■flie will seeking manifestation, anticipate by 
our ideal the meaning of the imperfect phases and lay down an 
a jgrion canon of beauty. While sculpture gives expression to tho 
more genenc type m figure and motion, painting aims at repie- 
senting action But even histoncal pictuies seek in a given scene 
to present not the historical importance of the action but its per- 
manent meaning Poetiy, which uses an arrangement of general 
concepts to convey an “ idea,” or moulds reality out of absti actions, 
gives us the central and ahidmg truth which history usually dis- 
sipates m a host of particulars and relations In Ijmic poetry the 
individual subject of ■wiH presents himself as the subject of artistic 
pel ception his own experience is displayed as typical and universal 
In tragedy the truth shown is the inner conflict at the very root of 
the wdl The hero is exhibited as brought to see the aimlessness 
of all ■wiU j and by snffermg he learns resignation Music, unlike 
the other arts, is an image of the movement of ■will not yet ob- 
jectified , and in its elements and harmonies we have a parallel to 
the stages and complexities of the actual world Hence the ex- 
planation of music ■would he a philosophy of the world 
But art, though it affords an interval of rest from the drudgery Book 
of -will-service, cannot claim to be more than a transient consola- 
tion, Book IT indicates a surer way of release It reminds us 
that our Me is the phenomenon of the -will, — a phenomenon which 
begins at birth and ends at death, and of wMch every instant is a 
partial birth and a partial death But the cessation of the indi- 
vidual Me is not an annihilation of the -will ; our essential being is 
indestructible The manifestation of the will in human life is 
spread out and disposed in an endless multitude of actions Ex- 
perience sums up these in a single formula, — ^the maxim of our 
empinchl character , and that result itself is the type or idea which 
reveals the one nnalteiahle utterance of -will, which is the intel- 
ligible character^ It is this immemonal act which fixes our 
empirical character, -which gives the consistency and regularity 
of our acts VelU non dismtur Character is given (by an ante- 
phenomenal act) , it is not acqnu’ed If m one sense we can speak 
of an “acquired character,” we mean thereby that we now under- 
stand what manner of men we are, that we have learned the best 
and worst of ourselves But, though the character is given once 


1 Tte terms are ■borrowed from Kant 
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101 all in tiie Deginmng; monieage is not useless w e can leam 
to adopt new meana though the end of uill remains iinalteied It 
IS this new knowledge which causes lepentance, when we see we 
have adopted undue methods to attain oui aim The snivey of the 
phenomena of life in the light of their piineiple shows that all life 
13 a ceaseless battle for esustence between imlmdmls, that happi- 
ness is only negative, viz , a relief from pam, that life is a tragedy. 
But the natural man, immersed in the sense of hfe, plajs the egoist 
as if he were the centre of existence and the will to life spoke 
in him alone In such a spiiit he not meiely acts as if affirming 
Ins own will to hfe, but as if he denied that of others He com- 
mits injustice The sense of wrong-doing, he may teel, is the wit- 
ness of consciousness to the identity between himself and others , 
it IS the appearance of moral law and gives rme to that sense of 
nght which is the heginnmg of ethics But for the most part 
practical reflevions note only the evils caused by egoism, and induce 
the sufferers to form a law to produce by repression the same results 
as morality attains by stinmlation Thus penal law, as opposed to 
moral law, aims only at checking intinsions upon the rights of 
otheis, and the whole political oigamzatiou is omy an instrament 
for checking egoism by egoism, for making each seek the wel&re 
of all because it includes his own Its justice is temporal , it adds 
an adfhtional pain by lemslative maclunery, with a view to the 
welfare of the greater nunmer. 

But there is another and an eternal justice Here there is no 
sepaiation of time and place between the wrongdoer and the 
sufferer This eternal justice reveals itself to hun who, having 
seen tliiongh “the veil of Maya,” has found that m the woild of 
truth the dmsions between individuals fall away, and that he who 
does wiong to another has done the wrong to his own self The 
peisiiasion of this doctrine of eternal justice is so ingiamed in 
unman natiue that we welcome the punishment that overtakes the 
nctonons eiildoer Similar lessons are hidden m the myths of 
transmigration of souls The secret sense that the pains of others 
are m reality not alien constitutes the torments of remorse which 
visit the wicked The good man, on the contrary, who has been 
brought to see through the veil of individuality mto the unity of 
all being, will not merely practise justice,— he will be animated by 
a universal benevolence Instead of ipm or the blind lust of hfe 
(seen at its strongest in sexual appetite), he has leained, by means 
of self-knowledge, that iyairi} which is pitying love, oi cantos 
ijmi IS humm 

Such benevolence only alleviates the miseiy of others It culmi- 
nates in self-sacnflce, which is earned out by voluntary and com- 
plete chastity, by utter poveity, by moitification, by fasting, and 
last of all by death Such a course of Me, however, is seldom 
taught by instruction alone, and the broken wiU geneially comes 
only where a mighly shock of grief reveals the inevitable pain of 
existence and bimgs a duietive to the Inst of life Yet the victory 
over the will to life is not attamed once foi all ; the supiemacy 
must be retained by a eai eer of asceticism Such ascetics, m whom 
the will to life was deadened and the body remained as a mere 
empty semblance, were the saints and mystical devotees of all ages 
They had crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts Their 
will had been emancipated from the bondage to wbich m life itwas 
subject, had been released from the objectification m coipoieity and 
1 estored to its original mfimty In such saints alone has the essen- 
tial fieedom of the will appeared on the temporal scene, but appeared 
only to destroy the old Adam and faring m the new birth By the 
lively knowledge of the truth of tlungs the will has denied itself, 
has passed mto a stage where the objective woild is as if it weie 
not,— the stage which was when will as yet had not gone forth to 
objectify itself lu a world and when knowledge had not yet nuirored 
the reality m an idea, when, in short, nothing was. 

Visit to Long before the work had come to tke bands of the 

Italy, pubbe, Scbopenbaixer bad rushed off to Italy and ex- 
changed the labours of giving the gospel of renunciation 
a metaphysical basis for the gaiety of southern life and 
the influences of classic art At Venice, where he first 
lingered for a while, he found himself a fellow- denizen 
with Lord Byron ; but, except for a solitary chance when 
his jealousy was stirred by the outspoken admiration of 
his fair Venetian companion for the handsome Briton who 
rode past them on the Lido, the two insurgent apostles of 
the Weltschmers never came across each other’s path. At 
Eome, where he passed the depth of winter, he saw the 
first copies of his book. It found him in assiduous attend- 
ance on the art galleries, the opera, and theatre, — tur ning 
from the nncongemal companionship of his romantic coun- 
trymen and gladly seizing every chance of -conversing in 
English with Englishmen In March 1819 he had gone 
as far as liTaples and Psestum On his way homewards 


was Bianiea oy receiving at lUiian a letter 
sister announcing that m consecjuence of the failure of the 
Dantac house a large pait of his oivn and his mother’s 
and nearly the w'hole of his sistei ’s for tune were endaiigei ed 
This change of circumstances was a heavy blow to tbe 
ladies, and he himself was almost induced by the mischance 
to qualify himself to teach in the university at Heidelberg 
in July 1819 But he sternly refused the compromise of 
seventy per cent offered by tbe msolvent film, and was so 
angrily suspicious with his sister who accepted it that he 
ceased to correspond with her for about fourteen years 
Fortunately his deteimined and skilful assertion of his 
nghts was crowned, after a long dispute, with success 
Herecoveied the whole debt, receiving m principal and 
interest the sum of 9400 thalers 
After some stay at Dresden, hesitating between fixing Appomt- 
himself as university teacher at Gottingen, Heidelberg, at 
or Berlin, he finally chose the last-mentioned In his ex- 
amination befoie the faculty (disputako venicc legendv) 
he enjoyed what he reckoned the satisfaction ot catching 
up Hegel (who had just been appointed professor) in a lax 
use of a technical term (“animal” for “organic” functions) 

And in his first and only course of lectures he had the 
further satisfaction of selecting as his hours the same times 
(12 to 1 on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday) as Hegel 
had taken for his pnncipal class This course on the first 
principles of philosophy or knowledge in general, given m 
the summer of 1820, was not a success, — ^mdeed did not 
reach its natural end, and, though the notice of lecture was 
repeated during his stay in Beilm up to 1831, the lecture- 
room knew him no more, BiiUiant as he was in powers of 
luminous illustration and characteristic as is his style, he 
was wanting in the patient exposition of a subject for its 
own sake and not as the field for exemplifying a favourite 
thesis. The result of his experiences in 1820-21, which 
he attributed to Eegehan intrigues, was to intensify his 
suspicions of his colleagues, one of whom, F E Beneke 
(another alleged victim to Hegel’s jealousies), he accused of 
garbled quotations m his review of The World as Will and 
Idea. Except for some attention to physiology, the first 
two years at Berlin were wasted. In May 1822 he set 
out by way of Switzerland for Italy After spending the 
winter at Florence and Eome, he left in the spring of 1823 
for Munich, wheie he stayed for nearly a year, the prey 
of lUness and isolation When at the end of this wretched 
time he left for Gastein, in May 1824, he had almost en- 
tirely lost the hearing of his right ear Dresden, which he 
reached in August, no longer presented the same hospitable 
aspect as of old, and he was reluctantly drawn onwards to 
Berlm m May 1825 

The place had unpleasant associations of many kinds, 
but one disagreeable incident of his former stay now re- 
turned to him in a judicial award of pains and penalties 
One day, about a year after his first settlement in Berlin, 
on 12th August 1821, on returning to his lodging he found 
three women standing m the passage in front of his room 
door The event had annoyed him before, and bis land- 
lady had promised it should not occur again On this 
occasion accordmgly Schopenhauer ordered them out of 
what he held to be his own “stair-head,” walked into his 
room, and emerged in a few minutes with hat and stick as 
he had entered One of the women was still on the spot, 

— a semptress, forty-seven years old, a friend of the land- 
lady, and occupant of a small chamber adjacent to that of 
Schopenhauer. This person he ejected, and when slie 
returned to pick up a piece of cloth (there stood a chest of 
drawers belonging to her in the passage) he put her forcibly 
out again, upon which she fell with a shriek that alarmed 
the house. Hezt day she lodged an action against bim 
for personal injuries , and, after a variety of opposing deci- 
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sions, the final issue -was in 1S26 to award the complainant 
compensation (with five-sixths of coat^ and a small sum for 
medical expenses) to the amount of a quarterly ahment 
of fifteen thalers, which sum she received tdl her death, 
fifteen years afterwards. 

The SIX years (1825-31) at Berlin were a dismal period 
in the life of Schopenhauer In vam did he watch for any 
sign of recognition of his philosophic genius Hegehanism 
reigned m the schools and in hterature and basked in the 
sunshine of authority It was a Lad time for an inde- 
pendent thinker who ignored the state and the yearlong 
alhance between philosophy and theology Thus driven 
back upon himseh, Schopenhauer fell into morbid medita- 
tions, and the world which he saw, if it was stripped naked 
of its disguises, lost its proportions in the distorting light 
The sexual passion had a strong attraction for him at all 
times, and, according to his biographers, the notes he set 
down in Enghsh, when he was turned thirty, on marriage 
and kindred topics are unfit for publication. He had in 
opening manhood been so fascinated by a "Weimar actress 
that he declared he would take her to his home though he 
found her breaking stones on the roadside Later years 
had nipped the freshness of his enthusiasm, and casual 
experiences generated an overweemng misogyny, which, 
■while allowmg woman her place in the natural economy, 
regarded the ^ady as the invention of a false civilization 
Yet in the loneliness of life at Berhn the idea of a wife as 
the comfort of gathering age sometimes rose before his 
mind, — only to be driven away by cautious hesitations as 
to the capacity of Ms means, and by the shrmMng from 
the loss of familiar hberties He continued his baehelor- 
dom, and found consolation in less onerous associations 
At home he tuned his flute , he dined, and it might be 
conversed, with his feUow-guests at the Hotel de Eussie , 
he read for hours at the royal hbrary, and gave Ms even- 
ings to the theatres. But he wrote nothing material In 
1828 he made inquiries about a chair at Heidelberg, and 
m 1830 he got a shortened Latin version of Ms physio- 
logical theory of colours inserted m the third volume of the 
Sanptores OpUkalynologici M%nore& (edited by Eadms). 

Another pathway to reputation was suggested by some 
remarks he saw m the seventh number of the Foreign 
Revtm, in an article on Damiron’s French Philosophy in 
the 19th Century. With reference to some statements m 
the article on the importance of Kant, he sent in very 
fair English a letter to the writer, offering to translate 
Kant’s prmcipal works into English He named Ms 
wages and enclosed a specimen of his work His corre- 
spondent, Eraneis Haywood, made a counter-proposal 
wMch so disgusted Schopenhauer that he addressed Ms 
next letter to the publishers of the review. When they 
again referred Mm to Haywood, he apphed to Thomas 
Campbell, then chairman of a company formed for buy- 
mg up the copyright of meritorious but rejected works 
Nothmg came of tMs apphcation.^ A translation of selec- 
tions from the works of Balthazax Gracian, wMch was 
published by Eraueustadt m 1862, seems to have been 
made about tMs time.^ 

In the summer of 1831 cholera raged at Berlin, and 
Schopenhauer fled to Frankfort About a year later he 
adjourned to Mannheim. But after eleven months’ ex- 
perience of the latter he decided, from a carefully weighed 
list of comparative advantages, in favour of FranMort 
And there, accordingly, for the rest of Ms life he remained 
He resumed correspondence with his sister, who was liv- 
mg with her mother iu straitened circnms'tances at Bonn 

^ It was not till 1841 tliat a translation of Kant’s KvitiJc m English 
appeared 

® He also projected a translation of Hume’s Essays and wrote a 
preface for it 


At first the good people of Frankfoit knew him, not as 
the celebrated jihilosopher, but as the son of the famous 
Johanna Schopenhauer,' and as the companion of a familiar 
poodle The day had not yet iisen Avhen, as he had pro- 
phesied to his mother (who joked at his hook on “ four- 
fold root ” as smelhug of the apothecarj’), his works would 
be read of all, and hera only be used by the grocer to 
wrap his goods in The sense of unappreciated work 
aggravated by ill health and by pecuniary w'orry about 
his Dantac property, sank deep mto a heart that was yearn- 
ing for outward recogmtion He seemed to see around 
Mm none but enemies, a w'orld mainly filled with knaves 
and fools, where a true man was rarer than an honest 
woman, and where the very touch of society was so perilous 
that irony and reserve were imposed on e\ery one who re- 
tained Ms self-resjject In solitude he devoured his own 
soul At the hotel table a stranger might occasionally be 
dra-wn into listening to Ms \figorous monologue, but it 
was seldom he w'as thus encouraged to discourse Giound- 
less fears of hidden dangers made him see himself and 
every other independent genius the aim of a conspiracy of 
vulgar charlatans He w'ould never entrust his neck to 
the barber’s hand; and he succeeded m secreting his 
■ valuables so thoroughly that some of them W'ere after his 
death recovered only after much search 
Ever since the publication of The World as Will and 
Idea he had silently waited for some response to his 
message He had uttered the word he felt himself 
charged to utter As the years passed he noted down 
every confirmation he found of Ms owm opinions in the 
■wntmgs of others, and every instance in which his views 
appeared to be illustrated by new researches Full of the 
conviction of his idea, he saw everything in the light of 
it, and gave each apert^u a place in his alphabetically 
arranged note-book Everything he published lu later 
Me may be called a commentary, an excursus, or a 
sehohum to his mam hook; and many of them are 
decidedly of the nature of commonplace books or collec- 
tanea of notes. But along with the accumulation of his 
illustrative and corroborative materials grew the bitter- 
ness of heart which found its utteiances neglected and 
other names the oracles of the reading -w^orld The 
gathered ill-humour of many years, aggravated by the 
confident assurance of the Hegelians, found vent at length 
in the mtroduction to his next hook, where Hegel’s works 
are described as three-quarters utter absurdity and one- 
quarter mere paradox, — a specimen of the language in 
wMch during his subsequent career he used to advert to 
his three predecessors Fichte, Schelling, but above all 
Hegel. This work, ■with its wild outcry agamst the philo- 
sophy of the professoriate, was entitled TJAer den Willen in 
der Fatur, and was published in 1836. 

The eight essays which go under the title of The Will m Kature Will in 
seek to show that Hs theory has the unique distinction of finding Nature. 
in physical science testimony to its metaphysical doctrines that 
■OT.!! is the pninary basis of all nature and intellect a derivative 
phenomenon Often a tn^vial sunilanty of phrases serves to estabhsh 
in his judgment an agreement of radical ■view In the second essay 
he aigues for the ongin of animal organization from 'will, pointing 
out ho-w in gro^wmg cieatures the tendency to use an organ appears 
before the organ itself is formed, and maintaining that, instead of 
seeking the protoplasm of the animal kingdom in a meie lump of 
■vitalized matter, to he moulded by external conditions, we should 
3 Johanna Schopenhauer (1766-1838) was in her day an authoress 
of some reputation Besides editing the memoirs of Fernow, she 
pu'blishedifofeson Travels in England, Scotland, and Southern France 
(1813-17), Johann van Eyck and his Successors {I'i'iZY, three romances, 

&dbnde (1819-20), Die Tante (1823), and Sidmia (1828), besides 
some shorter tales These novels teach the moial of renunciation 
{Entsagimg) Her daughter Adele (1796-1849) seems to have had a 
brave, tender, and unsatisfied heart, and lavished on her brother an 
affection he sorely tried She also ■was an authoress, publishing m 
1844 a volume of Haus-, WaZd-, und Feld-Mtihrehen, full of quamt 
poetical conceits, and m 1845 Anna^ a novel, m two "vols 
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look for it in the imnienioiml act ot isill -Bhich is the tuneless 
origin of living beings The third essay inpreseats the intellect — 
01 “the iiorlil as idea as havingits oiigin in the naiTOw partition 
iihieh in men and animals is interposed between the stimulation 
of a cause and the reaction which siqftrvenes Fiom this leahstic 
standpoint intellect seems an interloper m nature, an accident 
associated inth the foi times of man, and made victonoas in the 
genius which can behold the w’oild “in maiden meditation, fancy- 
free ” The fourth essav traces the grades of disproportion between 
cause and effect from inorganic to organic nature Where there 
IS causality there is will , but for us the moie obviously the one 
shows itself the less is the other remarked. Another paper seeks 
to connect animal magnetism (mesmerism, hj-pnotism) and magic 
with the doctrine that in each of us the whole undivided will re- 
tains its miraculous potency 

In 1837 Schopenhauer sent to the committee entrusted 
with the esecution of the proposed monument to Goethe 
at Frankfort a long and deliberate expression of his views, 
in general and particular, on the best mode of carrying 
out the design. But his fellow- citizens passed by the 
remarks of the mere writer of books More weight was 
naturally attached to the opinion he had advocated m 
lus early criticism of Kant as to the importance, if not 
the superiority, of the first edition of the Z? ^tik , m the col- 
lected issue of Kant’s works by Rosenkranz and Schubert 
in 1838 that edition was put as the substantive text, with 
supplementary e.thibition of the differences of the second 
Two In 1841 he published under the title Die hid&i Grund- 
Main proUeme ckr Ethil two essays which he had sent in 

1838-39 in competition for prizes offered The first was 
m answer to the question " Whether man’s free will can 
be proved from self-consciousness,” proposed by the Nor- 
wegian Academy of Sciences at Drontheim His essay 
was awarded the prize, and the author elected a member 
of the society. But proportionate to his exultation in 
this first recognition of his merit w'as the depth of his 
mortification and the height of his indignation at the 
result of the second competition He had sent to the 
Danish Academy at Copenhagen in 1839 an essay “ On 
the Foundations of Morality” in answer to a vaguely 
worded subject of discussion to which they had invited 
candidates. His essay, though it was the only one in 
competition, was refused the prize on the giounds that he 
had faded to examine the chief problem (i. e, whether the 
basis of morahty was to be sought in an intuitive idea of 
nght), that his explanation was inadequate, and that he 
had been wanting in due respect to the mmmvphlosoph 
of the age that was just passing. This last reason, whde 
probably most effective with the judges, only stirred up 
more furiously the fury in Schopenhauer’s breast, and bis 
preface is one long fulmination agamst the ineptitudes 
and the charlatanry of his iete noire, Hegel 
In the essay on the heedom of the will Schopenhauer shows 
that the deliverance of self-consciousness, “I can do what I will,” 
IS a mere statement of om physical fieedom, oi the sequence of 
outward act upon inner resolve, in the absence of physical restraint 
“The statement of self-conseiousness concerns the wdl merely a 
parte post, the question of freedom, on the contiary, a parte ante” 
Self-consciousness throws no light on the relation of volition to its 
antecedents If, on the other hand, we turn to the objects of the 
outer senses, we find that it is part and paicel of their very nature 
to be not free but necessitated, governed, in shoit, by the principle 
of causation But m the ascending scale of causation cause and 
effect become more and moie heterogeneous, their connexion moie 
unintelligible. This is seen in motivation, especially wheie the 
motives are not immediate peiceptions but geneial abstract ideas 
It IS m the possibility of a conflict of motives that man’s freedom 
of choice consists But, because we can by a feat of abstraction 
keep an image of one course of action before us and neglect the 
other conciete conditions of behaviour, there grows up an illusion 
that the mere initial solicitation oi velleity might, if we pleased, 
become actual will Hence the delusion that we are free to will 
and not to will Still the necessitating cause or motive is only 
the rule under which the real foice or radical wdl operates In 
this radical will consists our being, and on it action is consequent 
operan seqiutwr esse By om original character acting m ceitain 
circumstances of motive our actions are inevitably determined 
But the sense of responsibility for our conduct is not altogether a 
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delusion. It is really a lesponsibility foi om character, which w e 
have gradually learned expeiimeiitally to know, and which so 
known scives as a coiut ot appeal against single actions, or, m 
other w ords, becomes a conscience That character is the siipra- 
temporal action of that will which we and all things are Thus 
this question of the fieedom of the will, which is “a touchstone 
fbi distxngmshing the piofound from the supeificial thinker,” is 
solved hy the Kantian distinction of empirical and transcendental 
world In the words of Malebianche, “ La libeite est un mysteie ” 

The essay on the foundation of morality is an attempt to present 
the fundamental fact of the moial consciousness and to show its 
metaphysical bearings It includes a lengthy ciiticism of Kant’s 
system of ethics as only the old theological moiality under a 
disguise of logical formula Kant, according to his cntic, though 
he struck a severe blow at eiidaemoiusm, made the mistake of 
founding ethics on ideas of obbgation and i aspect, which are 
meanmgless apart from a positive sanction His categoncal im- 
peiative is attnbuted to leason, — a power winch we only know as 
human, but which Kant regal ^ as more than human and bonows 
from the “rational psychology,” which itself had leceived it from 
theology The moral spring should be a reality and a fact of 
nature, whereas Kant seeks it in the subtilties of geneial ideas, 
forgetting that reasoning is one thing and vntue anothei And, 
when Kant has to illustiate the application of his lule foi discovei- 
ing the categorical impeiative, he is foiced to have lecourse to con- 
siderations of self-interest 

After this examination, Schopenhauer preludes his exposition by 
the sceptieal survey of so-called vutuous actions as due m the vast 
majoiity of instances to other than moral motives, and hy a dis- 
integration of the average conscience into equal parts of fear of 
man, supeistition, prejudice, vanity, and custom The mainspung 
of human action (as of animal) is egoism, supplemented hy the 
hatred or the malice which aiisea thiougli egoistic conflicts. But, 
though these are the predominant sprmgs of conduct, tlieie are 
eases of unselfish kmdiiess It is m sympathy, or m our as it were 
substituting ouiselves foi another who is in pain, that we find the 
impulse W’hich gives an action a tiuly moral value The influence 
of sympathy has two degiees eithei it keeps me back fiom doing 
wrong to otheis, and m this sense leads to justice as a moraZ vntue 
(whereas civil justice prevents fiom suffeung wrong) , oi sympathy 
may eairy me on to positive kindness, to philanthiopy or love of 
the human kmcl It is on sympathy— the feeling of one identical 
nature under all the appeaiance of multiplicity—that the two car- 
dinal virtues of justice and benevolence are based Schopenhauei 
notes especially that his principle extends to the i elation between 
man and animals, and that a mistaken conception of human dignity 
has been allowed to hide the fundamental community of animal 
natme 

In 1844 appeared the second edition of The World as 
Wdl and Idea, in two volumes. The first volume was 
a slightly altered reprint of the earlier issue ^ the second 
consisted of a series of chapters forming a commentary 
parallel to those into which the original work was now 
first divided The longest of these new chapters deal with 
the primacy of the will, with death, and with the meta- 
physics of sexual love. But, though only a small edition 
was struck off (500 copies of vol i and 750 of vol u), 
the report of sales which Brockhaus rendered in 1846 
was unfavourable, and the price had afterwards to be 
reduced Yet there were faint indications of coming Dawning 
fame, and the eagerness with which each new tribute recog- 
from critic and aihnirer was welcomed is both touching 
and amusmg. From 1843 onwards a jurist named F 
Dorguth had trumpeted abroad Schopenhauer’s name 
In 1844 a letter from a Darmstadt lawyer, Joh. August 
Becker, asking for explanation of some difficulties, began 
an intimate correspondence which went on for some time 
(and which was published by Becker’s son in 1883). But 
the chief evangehst (so Schopenhauer styled his literary 
followers as distinct from the apostles who published not) 
was Frauenstadt, who made his personal acquaintance in 
1846. It was Frauenstadt who succeeded m finding a 
publisher for the Tarerga md Paralipomena, which 
appeared at Berlin in 1861 (2 vols , pp 466, 631) Yet 
for this bulky collection of essays, philosophical and 
others, Schopenhauer received as honorarium only ten free 
copies of the work Soon afterwards, Dr E. 0. Lindner, 
assistant editor of the Yossische Zeitung, began a series of 
Schopenhauerite articles. Amongst them may be reckoned 
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a translation by Mrs Lindner of an article by John Oxen- 
ford -n-bich appeared in the Westjnuister Heiieic for April 
1553, entitled “Iconoclasm m German Philosophy,’’ being 
an outline of Schopenhauers system In 1854 Frauen- 
stadt’s ietto s 0/1 the Schopeiihaiweaii PAiZosop/iy shoi^ed 
that the new doctrines were become a subject of discus- 
sion, — a state of things made still more obvious by the 
university of Leipsic offering a prize for the best exposi- 
tion and examination of the prmciples of Schopenhauer’s 
system. Besides this, the response his ideas gave to 
popular needs and feelings was evinced by the numerous 
correspondents who sought his advice in their difficulties 
And for the same reason new editions of his works were 
called for,— a second edition of his degree dissertation m 
1847, of his Fssay on Colours and of The Will in Xniuie 
m 1854, a third edition of The World as Will and Idea m 
1859, and in 1860 a second edition of The MavnPyoUems 
of Ethics 

In these later years Schopenhauer had at length realized 
that peace which can be given in the world, he had 
become comparatively master of himself. His passions 
had slackened their strain, and he was no longer the 
victim of unavailing regrets As a yonth he had known 
none of those ties which give the individual an esprit de 
corps, a sense of community which he never quite loses 
Wandering about from place to place throughout Europe, 
with no permanent home sweetened hy the different 
phases of family affection, with no reminiscences of com- 
radeship in schoolboy days, with no sentiment of the 
dues of nationahty, Schopenhauer is the fitter interpreter 
of that modern cosmopolitanism which disdains the more 
special ties of common life and mutual obligation as being 
obstacles to free development. In exaggerated self-con- 
sciousness, he looks down upon the common herd who 
hve the life of convention and compromise, and puts the 
supreme value on that higher intellectual life which leisure 
and means permit him to enjoy A subtler egoism, which 
emancipates itself from the lusts and the duties of the 
world, takes the place of the vulgar self-seeking of the 
multitude and of the self-devotion of the patriot or 
philanthropist To such a mind the friction of professional 
duties seems irksome , the bonds of matrimony and the 
duties incumbent on social membership are so many 
checks on freedom of thought and resolution The mdi- 
viduahst recognizes none of those minor morals and 
parochial or provincial duties which appropriate three- 
fourths of our conduct. lu the wide umverse he sees 
himself and others, none more akin to him than another, 
beings not bound by external ties, and united only in the 
fundamental sameness of their inner nature To ordinary 
mortals, absorbed in “ the tnvial round, the common task,” 
the links that bmd individuals are forged by tbe petty 
ordinances and observances of society. But to those 
whom temper and circumstances have denied local and 
partial associationship, the craving for totahly is so keen 
that it makes them seek their higher country in that far- 
off world (strangely called “intelligible”) where their per- 
sonahty disappears in the one being of the universe 
Thus wide is the antagonism between the eudsemonism 
of civilization, with aspirations towards perfecting our 
homes and bodies, so that in all things comfort may be 
established, and the pessimistic asceticism of Schopen- 
hauer, which sees the perfection of life not in the abun- 
dance of those things which we eat and drink and where- 
with we are clothed but m a deadening of passion, a 
negation of the would-live-and-enjoy, and an existence in 
a calm ecstasy of beatific vision, of knowledge not abstract 
but lively intuition. It is this protest of Schopenhauer 
against the vanity of the aims prescribed by conventional 
civilization and enlightenment which has gained him some 


of those ardent followers who find in his doctrine that 
religion of wffiich they stand in need 

It IS a religion which owns no eonne.xion with thei&m His 
or pantheism Unhke Spinoza and Hegel and the other religion 
leaders of modem speculation, Schopenhauer disdains the 
shelter of the old theology His religion is cosmic and 
secular, it finds its saints m Buddhist and Christian 
monasticism, in Indian devotees and 19th-century “beau- 
tiful souls,” and holds the one to be no neaier or more 
impressive as an example than the other Of Judaism 
he has no good to say . its influence on Christianity has 
been pernicious The new faith is a ministry of art and 
of high thinking, which may be rendered by all those who 
hy plain living and unselfish absorption in the great mean- 
ing and typal forms of the world have slain the root of 
bitterness that constantly seeks to spring up within them. 

It IS far from being a w'orship of the bhnd force which lies 
at the hack of phenomena it is a “ re-implication ” of the 
individual into the absolute from which hfe has separated 
him Each seeker after this reunion is himself (when he 
has learnt wisdom by experience and self-restraint) the very 
being who has become all things , and if the “ cosmic will ” 
may be termed God (an impossible identification) then he 
knows God more intimately than he knows anything else 
And here if anywhere it may be said, “ He serveth best 
wffio loveth best ail things both great and small." Yet 
love IE this creed is second to knowledge , the odi pro- 
fanuni vuhjus of the misanthrope is heard from the soli- 
tary’s shrme, and instead of the service of humanity we 
have the contemplation of the eternal forms, and the ele- 
vation to that world where self ceases to be separated from 
other selves, and where, in the ultimate ecstasy of know- 
ledge, all things positive and definite disappear and there 
IS a being which the sensuous soul of man fails to dis- 
tmguish from non-being 

It is often said that a philosophic system cannot be Relation 
nghtly understood without reference to the character and of the 
circumstances of the philosopher The remark finds ample 
application in the case of Schopenhauer The conditions 
of his training, which brought him in contact with the bj stem 
reahties of hfe before he learned the phrases of scholastic 
language, give to his words the stamp of self-seen truth 
and the clearness of ongmal conviction They explain at 
the same tune the naivetd which set a high price on the 
products his own energies had turned out, and could not 
see that what was so ongmal to himself might seem less 
umque to other judges Pre-occupied with his own ideas, 
he chafed under the indifference of thinkers who had grown 
ll(m in speculation and fancied himself persecuted by a 
conspiracy of professors of philosophy It is not so easy 
to demonstrate the connexion between a man’s life and 
doctrine. But it is at least plain that in the case of any 
philosopher, what makes him such is the faculty he has, 
more than other men, to get a clear idea of what he himself 
is and does. More than others he leads a second life in 
the spirit or intellect alongside of his hfe in the flesh, — 
the hfe of knowledge beside the life of will It is inevi- 
table that he should he especially struck hy the points m 
which the sensible and temporal hfe comes in conflict with 
the intellectual and eternal. It was thus that Schopenhauer 
by his own expenence saw in the primacy of the will the 
fundamental fact of his philosophy, and found in the en- 
i grossing interests of the selfish epm the perennial hin- 
drances of the higher hfe. For his absolute individualism, 
which recognize in the state, the church, the family only 
so many superficial and mcidental provisions of human 
craft, the means of relief was absorption in the inteUecinial 
and purely ideal aims which prepare the way for the cessa- 
tion of temporal individuality ^together. But theory is 
one thing and practice another ; and he will often lay most 
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stre&a on the theor}’ ’vvho is most conscious of defects in 
the practice It need not therefoie surprise us that the 
man who formulated the sum of virtue in justice and bene- 
volence was unable to be just to his own kinsfolk and 
reserved his compassion largely foi the brutes, and that 
the dehneator of asceticism was more than moderately 
sensible of the comforts and enjoyments of life 
Habit-, of Haiung renounced what he would call the supeistitions 
life of diify to country, to kmdied, and to associates, except 
in so far as these duties weie founded on contract (and 
that, according to him, all duties unply), it was natural 
that he should take steps to minimize that friction which 
he so easily excited, and which had induced lus voluntary 
exile from the arena. His leguiar habits of hfe and care- 
ful regard to his own health remmd us of the conduct of 
the bachelor Kant Ho would rise between seven and eight 
both smnmer and winter, sponge himself, bathing his eyes 
carefully, sit down to coffee prepared by his owm hands, 
and soon get to work. He was a slow' reader. The classics 
were old friends, always revisited with pleasure He only 
read original works — the clasaics of pure literature — avoid- 
ing all books about books, and especially eschewed the more 
modern philosophers Hume in English and Helvetius and 
Chamfoit m French he found to lus mmd in their sceptical 
estimates of ordinary virtue Hystical and ascetic wwit- 
nigs, from Buddhism and the Upamshads to Eckhart and 
the Deutsche Theologie, commended themselves by their in- 
sistence on the reahty of the higher Me Their example 
of wdi-force drew his favouiuble notice to the phenomena 
of mesmerism, just as his sympathy with the lower brethren 
of man made him an interested observer of a young orang- 
outang shown at Frankfort m 1834 He was famihar with 

several hteratures, Enghsh certainly not the least The 
names of Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, Calderon, Petrarch, 
Dante, are frequent m his pages. T^at he read he tried 
to read in the original, — or anywhere but in a German tians- 
lation Even the Old Testament he found more impress- 
ive in the Septuagint version than in Luther’s rendermg 
The hour of noon brought cessation from his contempla- 
tions, and for half an hour he solaced himself on the flute 
At one o’clock he sat down to dinner in his inn, and after 
dinner came home for an hour’s siesta. After some light 
reading he went out for a stroll, alone, if possible country- 
wards, with cane in hand, cigar ht, and poodle following. 
Occasionally he would stop abruptly, turn round or look 
back, mutter something to himself, so as to leave on the 
passer-by the impression that he was eithei crack-brained 
or augry Like Kant, he kept his lips closed on principle 
His walk over, he retired to the reading-room and studied 
the Tvmes,~iQX he had been always somewhat of an Anglo- 
maniac, and had learnt this habit of English Me from his 
father In winter he would sometimes attend the opera 
Between eight and nine he took supper, with a haJf-bottle 
of hght wine (he avoided his country’s beer), at a table by 
himself 

With his low estimate of the average human bemg, his 
sympathies were anstocratic He left the bulk of Ms 
fortune to an institution at Berbn for the beneflt of those 
who had suffered on the side of order durmg the revolu- 
tionary struggles of 1848-49 But in so domg it was not 
Ms sympathy with bngs hnt Ms recognition of the merits 
of pubhc security wMch gave the motive to his actions 
With all his eulogy of voluntary poverty, he did not agree 
to being deprived of Ms property by the mahceoi cupidity 
of others, and fears of the loss of his means haunted 
him not less keenly than other imagmary terrors, — ^the 
fancied evils distractmg him no less perhaps than would 
have done those domestic and civil obligations from which 
he endeavoured to hold himself free The Nemesis of Ms 
social Uchet'e fell upon him, and, like aU solitanes, he 
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gave an exaggeiated importance to trifles, which the sweep 
of bnsmess and customaiy duty cleai aivay from the 
ordinary man’s memory 

It was not till he was fifty years of age that he set up Personal 
looms and furmture of Ms own. These abodes he changed iletaiis 
at Fr ankf ort about four times, hvmg latteily on the 
street which runs along the Mam On the mat in his 
chambei lay his poodle, — latterly a blown dog, which had 
succeeded the original white one, named Atma (the World- 
Soul), of wMeh he had been especially fond. These dogs 
had more than once brought Mm into trouble w'lth his 
landlord. In a comer of the room was placed a gilt 
statuette of Buddha, and on a table not fai off lay 
Duperron’s Latin translation of the Upamshads, which 
served as the prayei-book from wMch Schopenhauer lead 
Ms devotions On the desk stood a bust of Kant, and a 
few portraits hung on the walls. The philosopher’s peison 
was under middle size, strongly built and bioad-chested, 
with small hands. His voice was loud and clear, his 
eyes blue and somewhat wide apart , the mouth full and 
sensuous, latterly becoming broad as his teeth gave way. 

The high brow and heavy imder-jaw were the evidence of 
Ms contrasted nature of ample intellect and vigorous im- 
pulses In youth he had hght curly hair, whereas his 
beard m manhood was of a shghtly reddish tint He 
always dressed caxefully as a gentleman, in black dress- 
coat and wMte necktie, and wore shoes In his later years 
his portrait was taken more than once, and by several 
artists, and his bust was modelled somewhat to Ms own 
mmd in -1859. Beproductions of these likenesses have 
made famihar Ms characteristic but uuamiable features 

In 1854 Richard Wagner sent hun a copy of the R^ny 
of the Ndyelung, with some words of thanks for a theory 
of music which had fallen in with his own conceptions 
Three years later he received a visit from his old college 
friend Bunsen, who was then staying m Heidelberg On 
his seventieth buthday congratulations flowed in from 
many quarters In April 1860 he began to be affected 
by occasional difficulty in breathing and by palpitation 
of the heart Another attack came on in autumn (9th 
September), and again a week later. On the evening of 
the 18th his friend and subsequent biographer, Dr 
Gwmner, sat with Mm and conversed. On the morning 
of the 21st September he rose and sat down alone to 
bieakfast; shortly afterwards his doctor called and found 
Mm dead m his diair By his wiU, made m 1852, with a 
codicil dated February 1869, his property, with the ex- 
ception of some small bequests, was devised to the above- 
mentioned institution at Berlm Gwmner was named 
executor, and Frauenstadt was entrusted with the care of 
Ms manuscnpts and other hterary remams 

The philosophy of Schopenhauer, hire almost every system of the Philo- 
19th century, can hardly be understood without reference to the sophy 
ideas of Eaut Antenoi to Eant the giadual advance of idealism horn 
had been the most conspicuous feature m philosophic speculation Kant to 
That the duect objects of knowledge, the realities of experience, Schopeu 
were after dl only our ideas or perceptions was the lesson of eveiy hauer. 
thinker from Descartes to Hume And this doctrine was geneially 
understood to mean that human thought, limited as it was by its 
own weakness and acquired habits, could hardly hope to cope suc- 
cessfully with the problem of apprehending the real things The 
idealist position Kant seemed at first sight to retain with an even 
stronger force than ever. But it is daikest just before the da>yn , 
and Kant, the Copernicus of philosophy, liad really altered the 
aspects of the doctrine of ideas It was his puipose to show that 
the forms of thought (which he sought to isolate fiom the peculi- 
aiities incident to the organic body) were not merely customary 
means for hcking into convenient shape the data of perception, but 
entered as underlying elements mto the constitution of objects, 
making experience possible and determining the fundamental stiiic- 
ture of nature In other words, the forms of knowledge were the 
mam feetor m making objects By Kant, liowevei, tiiese forms 
are generally heated Mychologically as the action of the several 
faculties of a mmd Behind mmking there is the thinker But 
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m hL suecessoTa, fiom Ficlite to Hc^^cl, this axiom of tuo plain man 
IS set aside as aiitupiated Thoii^'ht oi toiiLtprion mtliijut a suh- 
ject-agtnt appeals aa the pi luciple,— thought oi thinking lu its 
univeiaality witliout anj iiuli.ulual suhstiata in ■nhii.h it is em- 
bodied TO vKiv OI la to hb subshtutbd for poPs This is the 
step of ad''‘ance whirli is rcuuned alike hy Fichte when he a&ka his 
reader to riscfioia the empirical ego to the ego which m subjeet- 
object (i c , ncithei and both;, and by Hegel when he tues to •sub- 
stitute the Baj\ if 01 notion foi the Vuiskllv.uj oi pjictonal concep- 
tion x\.s spnntibni aaks us to accepit such su'^pitusion of ordin iiy 
mechanics as permits human bodies to float through the air and 
])art without lujui} to their luembeis, so the new philosopihy ot 
Kant’s immediate successois regimes fioni the ptostulant foi initia- 
tion willingness to leveise his customaiy hehets in guasi-matemil 
subjects of thought 

But, besides removing the psychological slag which clung to 
Kant’s ideas from their niatiis and juesenting reason as the active 
principle in the formation of a univeise, his successors earned out 
with fai more detail, and far more enthusiasm and historical scope, 
his pimciple that m reason lay the a pnoii or the anticipation of 
the w orld, nioial and phj sicaL Not content with the baneu asser- 
tion that the understanding makes nature, and that we can construct 
science only on the hypothesis that there is reason in the world, 
they proceeded to show how the thing was actually done But 
to do so they had fiist to hiush away a stone of stumbling which 
Kant had left m the way This was the thing as it is by itself 
and apart from our knowledge of it, — the sometlung which we 
know, when and as we know it not This somewhat is what Kant 
calls a limit-concept It marks only that we feel our know ledge to 
be inadegnate, and foi the reason that theie may he another species 
of sensation than ours, that other beings may not he tied by the 
special laws of our constitution, and may apprehend, as Plato says, 
by the soul itself apait from the senses But this limitation, say 
the successors of Kant, rests upon a misconception The sense of 
maclequacy is only a condition of groinug knowledge in a being 
subj'ect to the laws of space and time , and the very feeling is a 
proof of its imphcit removal Look at reason not in its single 
temporal manifestations but in its eternal opeiation, and then this 
universal thought, which may be called God, as the sense-condi- 
tioned reason is called man, becomes the very bieath and structure 
of the world Thus m the true idea of things there is no irreduc- 
ible residuum of matter mind is the Alpha and Omega, at once 
the initial postulate and the final truth of reality 

In various ways a reaction aiose against this absorpton of every- 
thing in reason. In Fichte himself the souice of being is pnmeval 
activity, the groundless and mcomprehensible deed-action [Thai- 
Eandlmg) of the absolute ego The mnermost character of that 
ego is an mfinitude in act and effort “The will is the livmg 
principle of leason,” he says again “In the last resort,” says 
SeheUmg (1809), in his Inqiimes into the Nature of Sunan Freedom, 
“theie IS no other being hut will Wollen ist Ursein (will is 
primal being) , and to tbs alone appb the predicates fathomless, 
eternal, independent of tune, self- ami ining.” It is unnecessary 
to multiply instances to prove that ideahsm was never without a 
protest that there is a heart of existence, life, will, action, which 
IS piesupposed by all knowledge and is not itself amenable to ex- 
planation. Ve may, if we like, call this element, wbch is assumed 
as the basis of all scientific method, irrational, — will instead of 
reason, feelmg rather than knowledge 

It IS under the banner of this protest against rationahzmg 
idealism that Schopenhauer advances But what marks out his 
armament is its pronounced reahsm He fights with the weapons 
of physical doctrine and on the basis of the material earth He 
knows no reason but the human, no intelligence save what is ex- 
hibited by the animals He knows that both arumals and men 
have come into existence withm assignable limits of time, and that 
there was an antenor age when no eye or ear gatheied the Me of 
t the universe into perceptions. Knowledge, therefore, wnth its 
vehicle, the mteUect, is dependent upon the existence of certain 
nerve- organs located in an animal system; and its function is 
originally only to present an image of the intereoimexibns of the 
manifestations external to the imhvidual organism, and so to give 
to the individual in a partial and reflected form that feeling with 
other things, or innate sympathy, which it loses as organization 
becomes more complex and characteristic Knowledge or intellect, 
therefore, is only the surrogate of that more intimate umty of 
feelmg or will which is the underlying reality— the principle of all 
existence, the essence of all manifestatioiis, inorganic and organic. 
And the perfection of reason is attained when man has transcended 
those limits of individuation in wbch his knowledge at first pre- 
sents him to himself, when by art he has risen from smgle objects 
to universal types, and by suffermg and sacrifice has penetrated 
Schopen to that innermost sanctuary where the euthanasia of consciousness 
hauer is reached,— the blessedness of eternal repose, 
and Her- In suhstantials the theory of Schopenhauer may be compared 
bert with a more prosaic statement of Mr Herbert Spencer (modernizing 
Spencer Hume). All psychical states may, according to him, be treated as 
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incidents of the coiiL-iiondenec hitvteu the and it^, eii- 

Mionmait In tin- ailjUbtiinnt the hiwest “-tace taken by uflt,x 
aetiuu and UHtuict, wheie the ehaiiqc oi the oi^aiii i^ jmieh 
automatic As the external conijikxitv inerea'^e^, tiim autoniaric 
ugulaiity fails , thue is only an imipient exeitatiou of the iient-- 
Tills feeble ceho of the tull lesponse to etuiuilus is an nka, winch 
Is thus only another w Old foi iiupciicct oigamzation oi adiustmeut 
But gradually this imptifeet eoiiespondcnte is inijao^ ed, aiicl the 
idea passes otci again into the state of uncon sfious oi oigann 
latiuoi V Intellect, in shoit, is only the eoiisequenee of insutheicnt 
lesjiouse between stimulus and aetion lYlieie aetiou is entirely 
automatic, feeling does not exist It is when the cxritation is 
jiartial only, w hen it does not inevitably and immediately apjieai 
as action, that we liav e the appeal auce ot intellect in the gap The 
chief and fundamcutil eliiieiencc between Schopenhauei and Mi 
Spcneei lies in the lefusal of the lattei to give this “adjustment ” 
or “automatic action ’’the name of will lYill accoidingto Mi 
Spencer is only another aspect of what is leason, memory, oi feel- 
ing, — the dificrence lying in the fact that as will the nascent ex- 
citation (ideal motion) is conceived as ji issing into complete or full 
motion But he agiees with Schopenhauei m basing conscious- 
ness, mall its foinis of leason, feeling oi will, upon “automatic 
movement,— psychical change,” from which consciousness enieiges 
and in winch it disappears. 

"Wliat Schopenhauer professed, theiefoie, is to have dispelled Mam 
the claims ofieason topnonty'and to demonstiate the lelatmty tenden- 
and limitation of science Science, he lenunds us, is based on final ciesofbs 
inexplicabilities , and its attempts by theoiies of evolution to find system 
an historical ongin for humanity in rudimentary mattei show a 
misconception ol the piohlem In the successions of mateiial 
states theie can nowheie be an absolute first The true origin of 
man, as of all else, is to be sought in an action which is ev ei lasting'' 
and which is ever present nee te quasiict is cxti a Theie is a source 
of knowledge vnthm us by which we know, and more intimately 
than we can ever know anything external, that we will and feel 
That IS the fiist and the highest knowledge, the only knowledge 
that can strictly he called immediate , and to ourselves we as the 
subject of will aie tiuly the “immeJiato object ” It is in this 
sense of vnll— of will without motives, but not without conscious- 
ness of some soit— that reahty is levealed Analogy and experi- 
ence make us assume it to be omnipiesent It is a mistake to say 
wall means for Schopenhauei only foioe It means a great deal 
more , and it is his contention that what the scientist calls force 
is leally will In so doing he is only following the line predicted 
by Eant^ and anticipated by Leibnitz If we wish, said Kant, to 
give a real existence to the thing in itself or the noumenon we can 
only do so by inve&tmg it with the attributes found in our own 
internal sense, vu , with thmking oi something analogous thereto 
It is thus that Fechner in his “ day-vaevv ” of things sees in plants 
and planets the same fundamental “ soul ” as in us— that is, " one 
simple hemg which appears to none but itself, m us as elsewhere 
wherever it occurs seu-luniinous, daik foi every other eye, at the 
least connecting sensations in itself, upon which, as the grade of 
soul mounts highei and higher, theie is constructed the conscious- 
ness of higher and stiH higher relations It is thus that Lotze 
declares* that “behmd the tranquil surface of matter, behind its 
rigid and regular habits of hehavaour, we are forced to seek the 
glow of a hidden spiritual activity ” So Schopenhauei, but m a 
way all his own, finds the truth of things m a will which is indeed 
unaffected by conscious motives and yet cannot be separated fiom 
some faint analogue of non-inteUectum consciousness 

In two ways Schopenhauer has mfluenced the world He has 
shown with unusual lucidity of expiession how feeble is the spon- 
taneity of that intellect which is so highly lauded, and how over- 
powering the sway of origmal wiU in ^ our action He thus re- 
asserted realism, whose gospel reads, “In the beginning was appetite, 
passion, will,” and has discredited the doctiinaiie belief that 
ideas have original force of their own This creed of naturalism 
is dangerous, and it may be true that the pessimism it implies 
often degenerate mto cynicism and a cold-blooded denial that 
there is any virtue and any truth But in the crash of established 
creeds and the spread of political mdifferentism and social disin- 
tegKition it is probably 'wise, if not always agreeable, to lay bare 
the wounds under which humanity suffers, though pride would 
prompt then concealment But Schopenhauer’s theorynas another 
side If it IS darmgly realistic, it is no less audacious in its ideal- 
ism lie second aspect of his influence is the doctiine of redemp- 
tion of 'the soul from its sensual bonds, first by the medium of art 
and second by the path of renunciation and ascetic life It may 
be difficifft m each case to draw the line between Social duty and 
individual perfection But Schopenhauei reminds us that the 
welfare of society is a temporal and subordinate aim, never to be 
allowed to dwarf the full realization of our ideal being Man’s 
duty IS undoubtedly to join m the common ser vice of sentient 

1 Kniil (Trans Anal ), Tik u , Appendix 

2 Celer dve Sesh'nfiage, p 9, Leipsio, 1861 

» 3 Mtkrokosmis, voL i p 408 (2d ed ). 
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beings , but hia final goal 13 to ii=e above the toils anfi comfoiti of 
the nsible creatuie mto the vast bosom of a peaceful Xu v ana 
Bihlmiaphit — Ttie works of fcclmpenhauer were paliliiheJ eittr hi-, death 
by J Frauemtatit in 0 v olunies (Letpsic, tStt) Be-^idts these, several papeis 
and aphorisms api reared in IS ,4, i'nlutpi’nhauei i inwil Bu iJiliLMiu^auda^s, 
by the same ulitor The best biograjilij of Schopenlumur is That bv Ciwinnci , 
second and much enlarged edition m 1S7S fcee also Frauenstadt and Lindner, 
Arthur hckopcAiavc. A.i O Busch A SAimfauj. 

(1S7S) , K Peters, SLhopeiuwvu ah Pkthsoph (IfcSO), and H iUe,u,iicU vnd tf elt- 
ti'dfe (1S83) , and KoLber, fac/iOiJoi/iuKu t, £rlo3ungAi’ine{lSSl) A listof works 
on Schopenhauer lb given b> Balan, i^kopLuhauei-Liteititii} (IfatsO} Set^lso 

PE.3SI5It3St /, w,- 

SCHEOTEE, JoHANX Hiero^tymus (lt4o-1816), 
amateur astronomer, principally known by bis physical 
observations of the moon and planets (see Obsektatoey, 


under Lilienthnl) 

iSCHUBEET, Eeanz Petee (1797-1828), composer of 
vocal and instrumental music, was born at Vienna 31st 
January 1797 Eor the foundation of his general educa- 
tion he ivas indebted to his father, a schoolmaster in the 
Leopoldstadt , but the beauty of his voice attracted so 
much attention that in 1808 he w^as received into the 
choir of the imperial chapel, and during the five yeais 
which followed he was taught to sing and to play the 
Yiobn 111 the choristers’ school called the “ Convict ” 
No attempt seems to have been, made to teach him com- 
position, but, through the kind intervention of an older 
chorister, he was supplied .with music-paper, and thence- 
forward he wTote incessantly, as his fancy dictated, with- 
out any help wbatevei, always carefully signing and dating 
his iISS , which extend back as far as 1810 "When his 
voice broke in 1813 Schubert left the “Convict,” and, 
to avoid the conscription, taught for three years m his 
father’s school This, however, in nowise damped his zeal 
for composition Even at this early period his invention j 
was ineshanstible and the rapidity of his pen almost in- 
credible In 1815 he composed 3 symphomes, 5 opeias, 
and no less than 137 songs (67 of which have been pub- 
lished), besides a multitude of other important pieces 
Vet so little was ins genius appreciated that when in 1816 
he applied for an appointment at a Government music 
school, with a salary equal to about twenty gumeas a year, 
he was rejected as “imperfectly qualified ” 

In 1818 Count Johann Eazterhazy secured the services 
of Schubert as resident teacher of music to his daughters, 
for one of whom the young composer has been supposed 
— on very insufficient authority — to have entertained a 
romantic, and of course utterly hopeless, affection. The 
appointment was of great importance to him, for he was 
poor, almost to starvation, yet it led to no permanent 
improvement in bis prospects • in fact his Me was one 
long bitter disappointment from beginning to end He 
wrote on, year after year, producing music of indescribable 
beauty in such enormous quantities that but for the 
dated MSS we should refuse to believe the accounts 
transmitted to us by his biographers He wrote because, 
when his genius inspired him with an idea, he could not 
refrain. Yet he scarcely ever looked at his compositions 
after they were finished, and very rarely heard any of them 
performed Very httle of his dramatic music was given 
to the world Two httle operettas — Die Zvnlhngshruder 
and Die ZavJbfftJiarfe — ^barely escaped failure in 1820, and 
the beautiful incidental music to Madame von Chezy’s 
Dosamunde survived but two representations in 1823. Of 
his greater operas not one was placed upon the stage dur- 
ing his lifetime With his songs he was more fortunate 
Many of them were published, and their fresh bright melo- 
dies were irresistible. They were produced hy hundreds, 
and with a rapidity bordering upon the miraculous 
Among the MSS seven or eight may be found dated on 
the same day ; yet even m these he never repeated him- 
self every one was the result of a new inspiration, com- 
mitted to paper at the moment of conception, laid aside 
immediately afterwards, and so completely forgotten that, 


he has been known to ask who was tbe composer of one of 
his own Liedet not veiy long after he had composed it 
And this wondeiful facility of production led to no un- 
worthy form of treatment. The original MS of Ilat/c, 
Earl, the Lai k was wiitten at a “beer-garden,” on the 
back of a bill of fare, the moment after tbe composer had 
lead the words for the first time , and there are strong 
reasons for believing that Who is Sylvia '^ — one of the 
most perfectly finished songs on record— and Come, thou 
Monarth oj the fine, were pioduced on the same occasion 
But the success of the songs did not make Schubert a 
prosperous man All his life long he suffered fiom grind- 
ing poverty. Though he received an actual commission 
to write his greatest dramatic vork, Fierahtas, for the 
court theatre at Vienna, it vras rejected in 1824 for the 
weakness of its libretto Once, and once only, a chance 
seemed open to him He was accepted in 1826 as a candi- 
date for the vacant post of conductor to tbe court theatre, 
and requested to compose some music as a test of his 
powers At the rehearsal the part he had designed for 
tbe prima donna was found too tiying for her voice, and 
he wus requested to alter it “ I will alter nothing,” said 
Schubert , and his refusal to listen to reason cost him the 
I coveted appointment 

! Of Schubert’s ten symiihonies not one made its mark 
during Ms lifetime , yet the stamp of genius is upon these 
as plainly as upon his songs. It is true that in works of 
large dimensions genius loses half its power if unsupported 
by learning , and Schubert was not learned enough to turn 
his inspiiations to the best account. His ideas came so 
quickly that the knowledge he possessed was not sufficient 
to enable him to arrange them in that perfect order which 
forms the chief charm of the symphonies of Mozait and 
Beethoven And the same element of weakness is dis- 
cernible in his sonatas and other long pieces of chamber 
music. But these aie all true works of genius, precious 
and imperishable 

It was not to be wondered at that under his heavy 
trials Schubert’s health failed rapidly After recovering 
from more than one serious attack of illness, he was seized 
with a sudden access of delirium while at supper on 13th 
October 1828, and on 19th November he died, leaving 
behind him a few clothes and other possessions, which were 
officially valued at sixty-three Vienna florins { — £2, 10s ) 
His grave at the Ortsfriedhof, bought by the scanty savings 
of his brother Ferdinand, hes within a few feet of that of 
Beethoven 

Schubeit’s -works, now (1886) xu couise of publication in a com- 
plete series by Messrs Breitkopf & Hartel of Leipsic, include 18 
mamatic pieces, 8 sacied compositions, 10 symphonies, 24 piano- 
foite sonatas, avast collection of songs, of which 457 aie already 
published, and a multitnde of othei woiks which are too numerous 
to mention 

SCHTJLTEHS. Three Dutch Orientalists of this name 
have an honourable place among the scholars of the 18th 
century. The first and most important, Albert Schultexs 
(1686-1750), was born at Groningen in 1686 He studied 
for the church at Groningen and Leyden, applying him- 
self specially to Hebrew and the cognate tongues His 
dissertation on The Use of Arabic vn the Interpretation of 
Scripture (1706) indicates the point of view which pre- 
vailed wiih the school of Arabists of which he was 
founder, and which differentiates his aims from those of 
E.-pTR-R-F. (g v ) After a visit to Reland in Utrecht, he 
returned to Gronmgen. (1708), then, having taken his 
degree in theology (1709), he again went to Leyden, and 
devoted himself to the study of the MS collections there 
till m 1711 he became pastor at Wassenaer Parochial 
work was httle to his taste, and in 1713 he took the 
Hebrew chair at Eraneker, which he held till 1729, when 
he was transferred to Leyden as rector of the collegium 
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theologicuM, or seminary for poor students From 1732 
till tib death (at Leyden on 26tli Janiiaiy 1730) lie -nas 
professor of Oriental languages at Leyden Schultens wa& 
the chief Aiabic teacher of his time, and in some sense a 
restorer of Arabic studies, but he differed from Leiske and 
De Sacy in mainly regarding Arabic as a handmaid to 
Hebrew His chief work was to \ indicate the value of 
comparative study of the Semitic tongues agamst those 
who, like Gousset, regarded Hebrew as a sacred tongue 
with which comparative philologj’ has nothing to do. Schul- 
tens, on the other hand, certainly went much too far in his 
appeals to Arabic for the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment j the laws of comparative Semitic philology were not 
yet known, so that the comparison of roots was often guess- 
work, and the value of the exegetical tradition in Hebrew 
was not accurately determined. Hence he did not leave so 
much of permanent value for Hebrew grammar and lexico- 
graphy as might have been expected from his learning, but 
the systematic illustration of phrases and modes of thought 
from Arabic hterature, eg his Liber Jd>i, has a higher 
value, which has been too much overlooked in the reaction 
against the extravagances of the school he founded i 
Albert’s son, Jokx James Schultens (1716-1778), 
became professor at Herborn in 1742, and afterwards suc- 
ceeded to his father’s chair He was m turn succeeded by 
his son, Henry Albert Schultens (1749-1793), a man 
of great parts, who, however, left comparatively httle 
behind him, having succumbed to excessive work while 
preparing an edition of Meidam, of which only a part 
appeared posthumously (1795) 

SCHULTZE, Max Johann Siegmund (1825-1874), 
German microscopic anatomist, was born at Freiburg in 
Breisgau (Baden) on 25th March 1825 He studied at 
Greifswald and Berlin, and was appomted extraordinary 
professor at Halle in 1854 and five years later ordmary 
professor of anatomy and histology at Bonn. He 
died at Bonn 16th January 1874 His contributions to 
biology were numerous and vaned He founded and 
edited the important Archiv fur miJcroshopische Anatomie, 
to which he contributed many papers, and advanced the 
subject generally, by refining on its technical methods 
He also contributed to the knowledge of the Protozoa (see 
Foraminifera, Protozoa). He vs^ be longest remem- 
bered, however, by his reform of the cell theory. Uniting 
Dujardin’s conception of animal sarcode with Von Mohl’s 
of vegetable protoplasma, he pointed out clearly their 
identity, and included them under the common name of 
protoplasm. He thus reorganized the theory as estabhshed 
by Schwann, diminished the importance of the cell-wall 
and nucleus, and laid down the modern definition of the 
cell as a nucleated mass of protoplasm with or without a 
cell-wall ” (see Protoplasm and Schwann). An obituary 
notice of Schultze is given m Arch, mihr AnoJb , 1875. 

SCHUMACHER, Heinrich Christian (1780-1850), 
astronomer, bom at Bramstedt in Holstem, 3d September 
1780, was director of the Mannheim observatory from 
1813 to 1815, and then became professor of astronomy 
in Copenhagen. From 1817 he directed the triangulation 
of Holstein, to which a few years later was added a com- 
plete geodetic survey of Denmark , the latter was left in- 
complete by Schumacher, but was finished after his death 
For the sake of the survey an observatory was established 
at Altona (see Obsbbvatoey) and Schumacher resided 
there permanently, chiefly occupied with the pubhcation 
^ A Schultens’s chief vrorks are Ongvnes Hd>rsesa{2 vols ,1724, 1738), 
2d ed , 1761, with the De defeciihus hnguse H^mee (1st ed , 1731) , 
Com on Job, 1737 , Com on Prooetrbs, 1748 , Hebrew grammar (Insti- 
tviwnes), 1737 , Vetus et regvi ma SAravmndi, 1738 , Monumenta 
vetusbiora Aratmm (1740 — extracts from Nowain, Masndi, &c ) ; ed 
of Beha-ed-din’s Life of Saladin, his Ojpera Minora (1769) and a 
Sylloge Diseertationum (1772, 1775) appeared posthumously. 
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of Eplieiiieiides (11 [larts, 1822-02) and of the journal 
AiAioaomudie Xachuhten, of which he Ined to edit tlnity- 
one volumes, and wdiich still continue'^ to be the principal 
abtronomical journal. Schumacher died at Altoua on 28th 
December 1850 

SCHUMANH, PiOBERT (1810-1856), musical critic and 
composer, ivas boin at Zwickau, Saxony, on 8tb June 
1810 In deference to his mother’s wush, he made a pie- 
tence of studying for the law, until he had completed his 
twentieth year , but in reality he took so little pains to 
acquaint himself with the mysteries of jurisprudence and 
so much to master the technical difficulties of the piano- 
forte that when the day of examination diew near it was 
evident that he could not hope to pass wuth credit. His 
mother therefore wisely gave up her cherished project, 
and in the summer of 1830 permitted him to settle for a 
time in Leipsic that he might receive regular instruction 
from Friedrich Wieck, the most accompbshed and success- 
ful teacher of the pianoforte then living in North Germany. 
Under Wreck’s supermtendence Schumann would doubt- 
lessly have become a pianist of the highest order had he 
not endeavoured to strengthen the third finger of his right 
hand by some mechanical contiivance the secret of which 
he never clearly explained. But the process failed most 
signally, and the hand became so hopelessly cnpjiled that 
the young artist was compelled to give np all thought of 
success as a performer and to devote himself thenceforward 
to the study of composition, which he cultivated diligently 
under the gmdance of Heinrich Dorn 

This change of purpose led him to direct his attention 
to subjects connected with the higher branches of art 
which he had previously very much neglected Moreover, 
it gave him time and opportunity for the development of 
a pecuhar talent which he soon succeeded in turning to 
excellent account, — the talent for musical criticism. His 
first essays m this direction appeared in the form of con- 
tributions to the Allgememe musikalucJie Xeitung , but in 
1834 he started a journal of his own, entitled Die Keue 
Zextsdinft far Musik, and to this from time to time he 
contributed critiques of the most profound character, some- 
times openly written under his own name, sometimes 
ostensibly emanating from an imaginary brotherhood called 
the Damdsbund, the members of which were hving men 
and women, Schumann’s most intimate friends, though the 
society itself existed only in his own fertile imagmation 
Bhs time was now fully occupied. He composed with in- 
exhaustible ardour, and by the exercise of his extraordi- 
nary critical faculty struck out for himself new paths, which 
he fearlessly trod without a thought of the reception his 
works were likely to meet with from the public The habit 
of passing a just judgment upon the works of others led 
him to judge his own productions with relentless seventy, 
and it may be safely said that he was harder upon himself 
than upon any candidate for public favour whose attempts 
he was called upon to criticize 

Schumann’s first great orchestral work was his Symphony 
in Pb, produced in 1841, — the year after his marriage with 
Clara Wieck, now so well known to the world as Madame 
Clara Schumann, the accomplished pianiste, to whose fault- 
less interpretation of her husband’s works we are indebted 
for our fullest appreciation of their inherent beauty. 
Another symphony, in D minor, and an orchestral over- 
ture, scherzo, and finale, appeared in the same year , and 
from, this time forward works on an equally grand scale 
appeared in rapid succession, culminating with his first 
and only opera, Genovem, which, though completed m 1848, 
was not produced until 1850 In 1843 Schumann was 
appomted professor of composition in Mendelssohn’s newly 
founded conservatory of music at Leipsic. Two years after 
Mendelssohn’s death he endeavoured to obtain the appoint- 
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ment of director of the Gewandhaus concerts, but was 
rejected in favour of J Bietz In 1S50 he vras invited to 
Dusseldorf as musical director — a po^t in which Mendels- 
sohn had greatly difttinguibheJ hiniaeif many years pie- 
viou&ly Schumann retained this until IS 53, when his 
mental powers began to decline rapidly through a diseu'^e 
of the brain from which he had long suffered, and of 
which he died at Endenich, near Eonn, 29th July 1856. 

Sclnmaiin’s posifaon in the history of German music is very 
important and maiks the la'it stage hut one of its pi ogress towards 
its pie&ent condition. His style was very adianeed and strikingly 
original His published works include one opeia, foiu symphonies, 
fiv^ oveitures, a senes of scenes from Faust, and other choral and 
orchestral works WTitten on a -very extensive scale, and a large 
(piantity of songs, pianoforte piieoes, and other smaller works of the 
lugUesdexcellence and beauty 

SCHWABE, Sahdeu EEimicH (1789-1875), German 
amateur astronomer, was born on 25th October 1789 at 
Dessau, where he died on 11th April 1875, he obseived 
the sun-spots regularly from 1826 and pointed out (in 
1843) the periodicity m the number of these objects 

SCHWALBACH, or Lasjgensghwaibach, a favourite 
German health resort, in the Piussian province of Hesse- 
ISTassau, is pleasantly situated in the deep valley of the 
Munzenbach near its junction with the Aar, 12 miles noith- 
west from TYiesbaden, with which it has regular communi- 
cation by diligence Besides a large kmsaal, the town 
has four churches, a synagogue, a real school, and a higher 
school for girls The three piincipal springs, which are 
largely impregnated in varying proportions with non and 
carbonic acid (compare Muterax Watees), are connected 
by piomenades. The permanent population of the town 
was 2811 in 1880, and the number of visitors reaches 
about 5000 annually 

About 4^miles to the south of Schwalbach is Schlanubn- 
BAD (360 inhabitants), the thermal springs of which are 
eflacacious in nervous complaints and attract about 2000 
visitors (chiefly ladies) every year The water is used 
externally only, 

SCHWAIW, Tsbodoe (1810-1882), author of the cell 
theory m physiology, was born at Eeuss in Ehenish Prussia 
on 7th December 1810 His father was a man of great 
mechanical talents; at first a goldsmith, he afterwards 
founded an important printing establishment Schwann 
inherited Ins father’s mechanical tastes, and the leisure 
of his boyhood was largely spent in constructing httle 
machines of all hinds He studied at the Jesuits’ college 
in Cologne and afterwards at Bonn, where he met Johannes 
Muller, in whose physiological experiments he soon came 
to assist He next went to Wurzburg to continue his 
medical studies, and thence to Berhn to graduate m 1834 
Here he again met Muller, who had been meanwhile trans- 
lated to Berhn, and who finally persuaded bun to enter 
on a scientific career and appointed him assistant at the 
anatomical mnseum Schwann in 1838 was called to the 
chair of anatomy at the Eoman Catholic university of 
Louvain, where he remamed nine years. He then went 
as professor to Li^ge, where, in spite of bnlliant offers 
from many German universities, he led a very quiet un- 
eventful life, broken only by the international commemoia- 
tion of the fortieth anniveisary both of his professoriate 
and the publication of his magnum opus, till his death on 
11th January 1882 He was of a peculiarly gentle and 
amiable character and remained a devout Catholic through- 
out his life 

It was dm mg the four years spent rmcler the influence of Miillei 
at Beilin that all Schwann’s ready valuable work was done Muller 
was at this time prepaung his great hook on physiology, and 
Schwann assisted him in the expeiimental work xequired His 
attention hemg thus directed to the ueivous and musculai tissues, 
besides making such lii&tological discoveries as that of the envelope 
of the iierve-hbies winch now bears his name, he initiated those 
researches in musculai coatiacfcility since so elaborately worked 
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out 1)V Du Boil, Rejmiond and otheis He vas thus the first of 
Muller s pupils uho bioke with the fciaditional vitalism and woiked 
tonaids a physico-chemical explanation of life Muller also diieeted 
his attention to the process of digestion, viiich Schwann showed 
to deiiend essentially on the piesence of a feiinent called by hun 
pepsin, thus not only practically bunging the subject up to its 
modem state but piepaiing foi the suhseiiuent advances m medical 
tieatment made by Robeits Schwann also esammod the question 
of spontaneous generation, which he aided gieatly to disprove, and 
in me course of his experiments discoveied the organic nature 
of yeast His theoiy ot feimentation was bitteily attacked and 
ridiculed by Liebig, but has been, after the lapse of a quarter of a 
century, triumphantly confirmed In fact the whole germ theory 
of Pasteur, as well as the antiseptic application of Lister, is thus 
tiaceable to the influence of Schwann Once when dming with 
Sehleiden, in 1837, the conversation turned on the nuclei of vege- 
table cells Schwann remembered having seen similar stiuctures 
in the cells of the notochoid (as had been shown by Midler) and 
instantly seized the impoitance of connecting the tw’o phenomena 
The resemblance was confiimed without delay by both observers, 
and the results soon appealed in the famous Microscopic Imestiga- 
tions on iJie Accordance %n the Structure and Grouth of Plants and 
Ammals (Beilin, 1839 , tians Sydenham Society, 1847), and the 
cell theory (see Morphology) was thus definitely constituted In 
theeoutseof his verifications of the cell tlieoiy, in which hetiaversed 
the whole field of histology, he proved the cellular ongm and de- 
velopment of the most highly diffeientiated tissues, nails, feathers, 
enamels, &c. Although mistaken in his view of the ongm of new 
cells, lus geneialization. at once became the foundation of all modem 
histology, and in the hands of Yunliow (whose cellular pathology 
IS an inevitable deduction fiom Schwann) has affoided the means 
of idacmg modern pathology on a truly scientific basis 
An exeeHent account of Schwann’s life and work is that hy Lson Eredtocq 
(Liege, 1SS4) 

SOHWAHTHALER, Ludwig Michael (1802-1848), 
German sculptor, was born in Municb on 26tli August 
1803 His family had been known in Tyrol by its sculptors 
for three centuries, young Ludwig received his earliest 
lessons from his father, and the father had been instructed 
by the grandfather The last to bear the name was Xaver, 
who worked in his cousin Ludwig’s studio and survived 
till 1854 Por successive generations the family lived by 
the carvmg of busts and sepulchral monuments, and from 
the condition of mechames lose to that of artists 

From the Munich gymnasium Schwanthaler passed as 
a student to the Munich academy , at first he purposed 
to he a painter, but afterwards reverted to the plastic arts 
of his ancestors His talents received timely encourage- 
ment by a commission for an elaborate silver service for 
the king’s table. Cornelius also befriended him, the 
great painter was occupied on designs for the decoration 
m fresco of the newly erected Glyptothek, and at his 
suggestion Schwanthaler was employed on the sculpture 
within the halls Thus arose between painting, sculpture, 
and architecture that union and mutual support which 
characterized the revival of the arts in Bavaria Schwan- 
thaler in 1826 went to Italy as a pensioner of King Louis, 
and on a second visit in 1833 Thorwaldsen gave him 
kindly help Has skill was so developed that on his return 
he was able to meet the extraordinaiy demand for sculp- 
ture consequent on King Louis’s passion for building 
new palaces, churches, galleries, and museums, and he 
became the fellow-worker of the architects Klenze, Gartner, 
and Ohlmuller, and of the painters Cornelius, Schnorr, 
and Hess Owing to the magnitude and multitude of the 
I plastic products they turned out, over-pressure and haste 
m design and workmanship brought down the quality of 
the art The works of Schwanthaler in Munich are so 
I many and miscellaneous that they can only be briefly indi- 
cated The new palace is peopled with his statues ' the 
I throne-room has twelve imposing gilt bronze figures 10 feet 
high , the same palace is also enriched with a frieze and 
with sundry other decorations modelled and painted from 
his drawings The sculptor, like his contemporary painteis, 
received help from trained pupils The same prolific artist 
also furnished the old Piuakothek with twenty-five marbles, 
commemorative of as many great painters, likewise he 
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supplied a composition for the pediment of the ediihition 
building facing the Glyxdothek, and executed sundry 
figures for the public library and the hall of the marshal 
Sacred art lay outside his ordinary routine, yet in the 
churches of St Ludwig and St hlariahilf he gave jiroof of 
the wide*t veraatility The Ruhme^halle afforded lurtlier 
gauge of unexampled power of production , here alone is 
work which, if adequately studied, might have occupied a 
lifetime , ninety-two metopes, and, conapicuoudy, the giant 
figure of Bavaria, 60 feet high, rank among the boldest 
feats of physical force. A short life of forty-six years 
did not permit serious undertakings beyond the Bavarian 
capital, yet time was found for the groups within the north 
pediment of the Walhalla, Eatisbon, and also for numerous 
portrait statues, including those of Mozart, Jean Paul 
Richter, Goethe, and Shakespeare Schwanthaler died at 
Munich in 1848, and left by will to the Munich academy 
all his models and studies, which now form the Schwan- 
thaler Museum. The sculptor’s style may be designated 
as romantic-classic or modern-anticxue, and its conventional 
ideal stands far removed from the schools of naturalism 
and of realism 

SOHTTARZ, or Schwaetz, CHuisTmr Friedrich 
(1726-1798), Protestant missionary to India, was horn on 
Sth October 1726 at Sonnenburg, m the electorate of 
Brandenburg, Prussia. After attending the grammar 
school of his native town and an academy at Kustnn, he 
in 1746 entered the university of Halle Havmg learned 
Tamil to assist in a translation of the Bible mto that lan- 
guage, he was led to form the intention of becoming a \ 
missionary to India He received ordination at Copen- I 
hagen on the 8 th August 1749, and, after spending some ' 
time m England to acquire the English language, embarked : 
early in 1750 for India, and arrived at Tnchinopoly on , 
the 30th July Tranquehar was for some tune his head- ' 
quarters, but he paid frequent visits to Tanjore and Tri- 
chinopoly, and in 1766 removed to the latter place Here 
he acted as chaplain to the gairison, who erected a church 
for his general use In 1769 he secured the friendship 
of the rajah of Tanjore, who, although he never embraced 
Christianity, afforded him every countenance m his mis- 
sionary labours. Shortly before his death he committed 
to Schwarz the education of his adopted sou and successor 
In 1779 Schwarz undertook, at the request of the Madras 
Government, a private embassy to Hyder Ah, the chief of 
Mysore. T^en Hyder invaded the Carnatic, Schwarz i 
was allowed to pass through the enemy’s encampment 
without molestation After twelve years in Tnchinopoly 
he removed to Tanjore, where he s^ient the remainder of 
his life. He died on 13th February 1798. Schwarz’s 
direct success in making converts exceeded that of any 
other Protestant missionary m India, in addition to which 
he succeeded in winning the esteem of Mohammedans and 
Hindus. The rajah of Tanjore erected a monument, exe- 
cuted by Flaxman, in the mission church, in which he is 
represented as grasping the hand of the dymg missionary 
and receiving his benediction. A splendid monument to 
Schwarz by Bacon was placed by the East India Company 
m St Mary’s church at Madras. 

See H&rfMvns of Schwarz, with a shetch of his life, 1826 , 
Memoirs of Life and Correspondence, hy H 17 Pearson, 1834, 3d 
ed 1839 , Jkfe, by H 27. Pearson, 1855 

SOHWARZBUBG-EUDOLSTADT, a small Thuringian 
principahty and an independent memher of the German 
empire, shares with Schwarzburg-Sondershausen the posses- 
sions of the old house of Schwarzbiirg, consisting of the 
upper barony (Oberherrschaft) in Thnnngia, on Gera, 
lim, and Saale, and the lower barony (llnterherrscliaft), 
an isolated district on the Wipper and Helbe, abont 25 
miles to the north, surrounded by the Prussian province 
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of Saxony See jdate T A '5 the dignity of pmuce is 
held in virtue of the Oberherrschaft alone, a shaie of both 
baronies was given to each sub-line of the mam house The 
total area of Schwaizburg-Iludoktadt i', 303 &(piare miles, 
of which 283 are m the upper and 80 in the lower baiony , 
the chief towms in the forinei district are RudoLtadt f S7 47 
inhabitants), the capital, and Blankenburg (1889), and in 
the latter Frankenhausen ( 4985) Both baronies are hilly, 
but no great height is anywhere attained The scenery of 
the Thunngian iiortion of Schwarzburg-Budolstadt attracts 
many visitors annually, the most beautiful spots being the 
gorge of the Schwarza and the lovely circular valley in 
which the village of Schwaizhurg nestles at the foot of a 
cm lously isolated hill, crowmed by the ancient castle of the 
princely line Cattle-rearing and fiuit-growing flourish in 
the lower baiony, while the upper barony is finely wooded. 
Of the whole country 44 per cent is under forest (mainly 
coniferous trees), and 41 per cent is devoted to agricul- 
ture The chief grain crops are rye, oats, and barley, but 
in 1883 thnee as much ground was occupied by potatoes 
as by all these three together The hve-stock returns in 
1883 showed 19,831 cattle, 39,024 sheep, 19,544 pigs, 
14,420 goats, and 2813 horses Agriculture and forestry 
support about 35 per cent of the population, and mining 
and cognate mdustiies about 10 per cent Trade and 
manufactures are msigruficant 3 iron, lignite, cobalt, alum, 
and vitriol aie among the mineral productions. In 1880 
the population was 80,296 (an increase of 1779 since 1875), 
or about 221 to the square mile Of these 79,832 were 
Protestants 

Schwarzbmg-Endolstadt is a limited hereditary soveieignty, its 
constitution resting on laws of 1854 and 1870, though a diet has 
met at intervals since 1816 The present diet consists of sixteen 
members elected for six years, four chosen by the highest taxpayers, 
the others by geneial election The diet must be summoned every 
thiee years The budget for 1885-87 estimated revenue and ex- 
penditure each at £101,210 , £57,670 was the estimated meorae 
from the public lands and forests The public debt was £230,350. 
The hoops of Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt have been incorpoiated with 
the Prussian army since the convention of 1867 The pnncipahty 
has one vote in the Keichstag and one m the federal council 

Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt is the cadet branch of the family In 
1710 the count was made a pnnee, m spite of the remonstrances of 
the elector of Saxony, although he was prevented from taking his 
seat in the imperial college until 1754 The prmcipalih' entered 
the Confederation of the Rhine in 1807 and the Geinian League in 
1815 In 1819 it redeemed the Piussian claims of sapenonty by 
surrendering poitions of its teiritory 

SCHWABZBURG-SOHDERSHAHSEH, asmall Thur- 
ingian principality and an indeiiendenfc member of the 
German empire, shares the old Schwarzburg lands with 
Schwarzburg-Budolstadt, as explained in the preceding 
article. Its total area is 333 square miles, of which 133 
are in the upper and 200 in the lower barony The chief 
towns are Arnstadt (10,516 inhabitants), which at one 
tune gave name to a hne of counts, in the latter district, 
and Sondershaiisen (6110), the capital, in the former The 
general description of the nature and resources of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt applies also to this pnncipahty, except 
that 58 per cent of the whole is devoted to agriculture 
and 30 per cent, to forests, only about two-fifths of which 
are coniferous trees. The chief crops are oats, barley, 
wheat, and rye ; but here also by far the most land is planted 
with potatoes. In 1883 the pnncipahty contained 21,205 
cattle, 54,276 sheep, 22,884 pigs, 11,372 goats, and 4283 
horses. About 39 per cent of the population are sup- 
ported by agnculture and forestry, and about 6 per cent 
by mining. Bi 1 880 the population was 7 1, 107 (an increase 
of 3627 smee 1875), or about 213 to the square mile Of 
these 70,450 were Protestants 
Schwarzhurg-Sondershausen is a hmited hereditary sovereimty, 
its constitutLon resting on a law of 1857 The diet consists of five 
representatives elected by the highest taxpayers, five by general 
election, and not more than five nommated for life by tbe pnnee. 
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Tiie first ten members are elected for four years, -nliicli as also tbe 
financial penod Tliere is a nimi&try Mith five depaitnacnts — foi 
tlie pnnct s Itousehold, domestic affairs, finance, clmrclies and 
Bcbools, and justice Tlie budget for eaeb 5 ear in the period 
188i-87 estimated the income at £112,475 ami the expenditure at 
£1000 less The public debt in 18S5 ivas £199 625 The troops 
of Schiiarxburg-Sondershausen have been incoipoiated ivith the 
Prussian airny by coniention since 1367 The principality has 
one vote m the Eeich&tag and one in the federal eoancil 

The house of Schivarzburg is one of the oldest and noblest m 
Germany , and tradition traces its descent fiom Witikind and the 
kings of the Franks Its iiistoncal ancestors weie the counts of 
Kafernbmg, fiom -whom the counts of Schuaizburg sprang about 
the beginning of the 13th century. The name Gunther became 
the distmctiv e name for the memhers of this house (corresponding 
to Heinrich in the Reuss family), the various Guntheis being at 
fiist distinguished by numbers and aftenvards by prefixed names 
Yanous subdivisions and collateral lines were formed, but by 1599 
ail Mere extinct but the present two Count Gunther XL , who 
clxed in 1552, was the last common ancestor of both lines Schuaiz- 
biirg-SondershaiTsen is the senior line, although its possessions are 
the smaller In 1697 the count Mas raised to the dignity of 
impenal prince by the empeioi Leopold I The prince had to pay 
7000 thalei:j to the eleetoi of Saxony and 3500 to the duke of 
Saxe-Weiniar, and numerous disputes arose m connexion with the 
superiorities thus indicated. In 1807 Schwarzhurg-Sondeishausen 
entered the Confedeiatiou of the Rhme and became a sovereign 
state In 1816 it joined the German League, and ledeemed wnth 
portions of its territory all rights of siipenonty claimed by Prussia 
Its domestic goveinnient has gradually, though not very quickly, 
improied since that time , — the oppressive game-laws m particular 
having been abolished A treaty of mutual succession was made 
between the two families m 1713 

SOHWARZEJSTBEEG, KArl Philipp, Prustob op (1771- 
1830), Austrian field-marslial, •was born on 15th April 1771 
at Vienna He fought in 1789 under Lacy -with distinc- 
tion against the Turks and became major in 1792, In 
the French campaign of 1793 he held command of a por- 
tion of the advanced guard under the duke of Coburg, 
and in 1794 his impetuous charge at the head of a cavalry 
regiment greatly contributed to the victory of Cateau- 
Cambresis, After the battle of Wurzburg m September 
1796 he was raised to the rank of major-general, and in 
1799 to that of field-marshal in command of a division 
At the defeat of Hohenhnden in 1800 his promptitude and 
courage saved those under his command from being sur- 
rounded and taken prisoners In the 'war of 1805 he 
held command of a division under General Mack, and 
when trim capitulated to Napoleon in October he cut his 
way through the hostile lines with some cavalry regiments 
At the special request of the emperor Alexander he under- 
took an embassy to St Petersburg m 1808, but two days 
before the battle of Wagram he arrived in the camp and 
assumed command as general of the cavalry After the 
peace of Vienna he was sent to Pans to negotiate a marriage 
between Napoleon and the duchess Maria Louisa From 
this tune he secured Napoleon’s special confidence and 
esteem, and at his request took command of the Austrian 
auxiliary corps in the Russian campaign In August he 
received the command of the seventh or Saxon army corps , 
after gaming some slight advantages over the Russians, 
he was compelled to retreat before superior forces to the 
duchy of Warsaw, where, according to instructions from 
Napoleon, he remamed for some months inactive at Pultusk. 
In 1813 he was appomted commander-in-chief of the allied 
forces, and, after defeating Napoleon at Leipsic in October, 
carried the campaign to a successful issue by entering Pans 
in March 1814 On the conclusion of the war he became 
president of the Aulic Council He died from paralysis 
at Leipsic on 15th October 1820. 

See Prokesch-Osten, Denhmrdiffhiien aus dem Zehen des Feld- 
marscliaU’s Fursten Schwarzm.Urg, Vienna, 1823 , Berger, Zets 
Furstenhaus SeJiwareenberg, Yienna, 1866 

SOHWEGLEB, Albert (1819-1857), historical, philo- 
sophical, and theological -writer, one of the first and most 
distinguished of the pupils of F. C Baur and of the dev 
mmores of the Tubingen school He was born at Michel- 
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bach m Wnrtemberg on 10th February 1819, the son of 
a country clergyman, and entered the university of Tubin- 
gen in 1836 as a student of theology, though with a pre- 
dominant liking for classical philology Under Baur’s 
influence he devoted himself to the study of ecclesiastical 
history, and his first work "was Der Montamsmus w die 
ihmthehe Kiiche des Sten Jahrlmndeiis (1841), in which 
he was the fii&t to point out that Montanism was much 
more than an isolated outbreak of eccentric fanaticism in 
the early church, though he introduced fresh misconcep- 
tions hy connecting it with Ebionitism as he conceived 
the latter This work, with other essays, brought Schwegler 
into conflict with the authorities of the church, in conse- 
quence of which he gave up theology as his professional 
study and chose that of philosophy In 1843 he com- 
menced in the Tubingen university the career of a teacher 
i^nvairdocenC) of philosophy and classical philology, and 
m 1848 was made extraordinary professor of the latter 
subject and soon after ordinary professor of history. His 
death took place on 5th Januaiy 1857 

His pnncipal theological woik was Daa nacTictpostolische Zeitcdtci 
(2 vols , 1846) It was this hook which fiist put before the world, 
with Schwegler’s characteristic boldness and clearness, the results 
of the critical laboms of the earlier Tubingen school in relation to 
the first development of Chiistianity Carl Schwarz says of it, 
“This work — ^full though, it was of youthful exaggerations and pro- 
vocations, partisan as it was an its hne of argument, untrue and 
abstract as its contrast of Paulinism and Petnnism was, and aibi- 
trary as was its use of those party names — produced nevertheless hy 
its masteily liteiary form (■which reirunds us of Stiauss), and by its 
easy handlmg and piesentation of all the important data, a power- 
ful impiession, and, although an many poants of detaal it is out of 
date, it may still be regarded as one of the ‘ standard works ’ of the 
school ” Schwegler published also an edition of the Clementine 
Eoviihes (1847), and of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical Eistonj (1852) 
In the department of philosophy we have an edition of the Meta- 
physics of Aiistotle, with atianslation and commentary (4 vols , 
1847-48), the well-kno-wn sketch of the Sistoiy of Philosophy 
(1843), and a posthumous QeschichU dm Ghiech Philosophic (1859) 
In histoiy he commenced a Pomische Geschichte (vols. 1 -iii , 1853- 
58, 2d ed j 1869), which he bi ought down only to the laws of 
Licinius 

SOHWEIDNITZ, a manufacturing and trading town 
ot Lower Silesia in Piiissia, is picturesquely situated on 
the left bank of the Weistritz, 28 miles south-west of 
Breslau Well built, -with -wide streets, the town contains 
several old churches (one of which has a to'wer 338 feet 
high) and an ancient town-house with a tower 130 feet 
high. The surrounding country is fertile and highly 
cultivated, and the large quantities of flax and hemp there 
raised encourage an active weaving industry in the town. 
Beetroot for sugar, gram, and fnut are also grown The 
manufacture of furniture, leather gloves, machinery and 
tools, carriages, nuts and screws, needles, and other hard- 
ware goods IS carried on. The beer of Schweidnitz has 
long b^een famous under the name of “ Schwarze Bchops,” 
and in the 16th century it was exported as far as Italy 
Schweidnitz is the chief giain market of the district. The 
population in 1885 was 23,775 (an increase of 6 per cent 
since 1880); in 1816 it was 10,046. 

Sebweidmtz, dating from about tbe lltb century, received tovrn 
nghts in 1250. About 1278 it became the capital of a pimcipality, 
with an area of 935 square miles, which belonged to Bohemia from 
1363 till 1741, when it passed into the possession of Prussia The 
“Polerei of Schweidnitz” is the name ^ven to the riotous levolt 
of the town, in 1520-22, against a loyal edict depriving it of the 
right of coinmg ite own money The town was four times besieged 
and taken in the Seven Years’ ‘War, and in 1807 it was captured 
by the Ibench, who demolished the fortifications In 1816 new 
■works were raised, but m 1864 they weie converted into a public 
park 

SCHWEINFURT, a manufacturing town of Lower 
Franconia in Bavaria, is situated on the right hank of the 
Main, 22 miles north-east of Wurzburg The Renaissance 
tovm-house in the spacious market-place dates from 1570 ; 
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it contains a libiary and a collection of antiquities St | 
John’s church is a Gothic edifice with a lofty tower, St , 
Salvator’s was built about 1720 Schweinfurt is well 
furnished -with benevolent and educational institutions, 
including a g^’innasium founded by Gustavus Adolphus 
The Main is here spanned by two bridges The chief 
manufacture is paint ('‘Schweinfurt green” is a well-known 
brand in Germany), introduced in 1809, but beer, sugar, 
machinery, soap and other drysalteries, stiaw-paper, vinegar, 
Ac , are also produced Cotton-spinning and bell-founding 
are carried on , and the Mam supphes water-pon er for 
numerous saw, flour, and other mills Schweinfurt carries 
on an active trade in the grain, fruit, and wine produced 
in its neighbourhood, and it is the seat of an important 
sheep and cattle market Euckert the poet (d 1866) was 
born here in 1788 The population in 1880 was 12,601, 
of whom one-fourth were Eoman Cathohcs. 

Schweinfuit is mentioned m 790, and m the 10th century was 
the seat of a margrave It feU later to the counts of Hennebeig , 
but, recemng town rights m the 13th century, it mamtained its 
independence as a free imperial city with few intenuptions nntil 
1803, when it passed to Bavana Assigned to the giand-duke of 
Wurzburg in 1810, it was restored to Bavana in 1814 In the 
Thirty Years’ War it was occupied by Gustaviis Adolphus, who 
elected foitifications, remains of which are stiU. extant 

sen W ELM, a town of Westphalia, in Prussia, is situated 
on the river of the same name, 22 miles east of Dusseldorf 
and 27 north-east of Cologne Lying close to the Harkort 
iron and sulphur mines, withm the populous and lieh 
mineral district on the lower Ehine, it carries on iron- 
foundmg, wire-drawing, and the manufacture of machinery 
of various kinds, besides an active trade m iron, steel, and 
brass goods Scarcely less important are its manufactures 
of ribbons, damask, cord, and paper In the neighbour- 
hood are chalybeate sprmgs, resorted to by invahds The 
population in 1880 was 12,127, one-fourth of whom were 
Eoman Cathohcs Schwelm is said to have existed as 
eaily as 1085, though it did not receive town-rights until 
1590 

SOHWENKFELD, Caspar (1490-1561), of Ossing, as 
he called himself from his property at this place in the 
principality of Liegmtz in Silesia, one of the first and 
noblest representatives of Protestant mysticism m the 16th 
century, was born m 1490. He was of noble descent, and 
acquired at Cologne and other universities an education 
greatly superior to that possessed by most noblemen of his 
time After leaving the university he served in various 
minor courts of Silesia, finally entering the service of the 
duke of Liegmtz, over whom his influence was great 
Though he was educated as a strict Catholic, the wntmgs 
of Tauler and Luther produced a profound impression upon 
him, so that m 1522 he visited Wittenberg, where he made 
the acquaintance of Carlstadt and Thomas Munzer, spirits 
destmed to be more congemal to him than Luther himself 
On his return to Liegnitz he joined in an active propaga- 
tion of the principles of the Eeformation in the principality 
and m Silesia. But very early Schwenkfeld uttered warn- 
ings against the abuse of the doctrine of justification hy 
faith The Protestant controversy as to the Eucharist 
(1524) revealed his disagreement with Luther on that 
critical point He sought to estabhsh a via medm between 
the doctrines of Luther and Zwingli, and vamly hoped to 
obtain for it Luther’s acceptance He as vamly sought 
to secure Luther’s adoption of a strict rule of church discip- 
Ime, after the manner of the Moravian Brethren Mean- 
while the Anabaptists obtained a footing m Silesia, and 
suspicions of Schwenkfeld’s sympathy with them were 
aroused Letters and writings of his own (1527-28) 
proved him to hold strongly anti-Lutheran heresies, and 
both Catholics and Lutherans urged the duke of Liegnitz 
to dismiss him He voluntarily left Liegmtz in 1529, and 
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took up his abode at Stra'sburg for five yearo amongnt the 
numerou'5 Eefornied clergv theie In 1 533, in an imjioitant 
synod, he defended against Bucer the principles of i eligious 
freedom as well as hi.s own doctiine and life But the 
heads of the chnich carried the day, and, in consequence 
of the more stiingent measuies adopted against di'^ftentens, 
Schwenkfeld left Strashuig for a time While le'^iding in 
various cities of south Germany he kept up a wide coiie- 
spondence with the nobility particularly, and in Wuitem- 
berg propagated his news per'^onally at their couits In 
1535 a soit of compromise vas bi ought about between 
himself and the Eeformers, he promising not to disturb the 
peace of the church and they not to treat him as a dis- 
turber The compromise was of only short duration His 
theology took a more distinctly heterodox form, and the 
publication (1539) of a book in proof of his most chaiae- 
tenstic doctrine — the deification of the humanity of Christ 
— led to the active persecution of him by the Lutherans and 
his expulsion from the city of Ulm. The next year (1540) 
he pubhshed a refutation of the attacks upon his doctniie 
with a more elaborate exposition of it, under the title 
Gjo^se Co7tfesnon His book was very inconvenient to the 
Protestants, as it served to emphasize the differences be- 
tween the Lutherans and Zwmglians as regarded the Eucha- 
rist at a moment when efforts were being made to reconcile 
them An anathema was accordingly issued from Schmal- 
kald against Schwenkfeld (together with Sebastian Franck) 
his hooks were placed on the Protestant “index ” ,* and he 
himself was made a religious outlaw From that time he 
was himted from place to place, though his wide connexions 
with the nobility and the esteem in which he was held by 
numerous followers and fi lends provided for him secuie 
hiding-places and foi his books a large circulation. An 
attempt in 1543 to approach Luther only increased the 
Eeformer’s hostility and rendered Schwenkfeld’s situation 
stiU more precarious He and his followers withdrew 
from the Lutheran Church, declined its sacraments, and 
formed small societies of lanclred views He and they 
were frequently condemned hy Protestant ecclesiastical 
and pohtical authorities, especially hy the Government of 
Wurtemberg His personal safety was thereby more and 
more imperilled, and he was unable to stay in any place 
for more than a short time At last, in his seventy-second 
year, he died at Ulm, on 10th December 1561, surrounded 
by attached friends and declaring undiminished faith m his 
views 

Schwenkfeld left hehmd him a sect (who w ere called subsequently 
hy othei's Schwenkfeldians, but who called themselves ” Confessors 
of the Glory of Christ”) and numeious writings to perpetuate his 
ideas His wnfcings were partially collected in four folio volumes, 
the fiist of which was published in the year 1564, containing his 
principal theological woiks Eihkam states that his unpiinted 
writings would make more than another four folios His adherents 
were to be found at his death scatteied throughout Geimany In 
Silesia they formed a distinct sect, which has lasted until oui own 
times In the 17th century they were associated with the followeis 
of Jacob Bohme, and were undisturbed until 1708, when an inquiry 
was made as to their doctrines In 1720 a commission of Jesmts 
was despatched to Silesia to conveit them by force Most of them 
fled from Silesia into Saxony, and thence to Holland, England, and 
North America. Frederick the Great of Prussia, when he seized 
Silesia, extended his protection to those who lemained in that 
province Those who had fled to Philadelphia in Pennsylvania 
formed a small community under the name of Schwenkfeldians , 
and Zinzendorf and Spangenberg, when they visited the Uiuted 
States, endeavoured, but with little success, to convert them to 
their views This community still exists in Pennsylvania, and 
accordmg to information obtained from their ministers hy Robert 
Barclay they consisted in 1875 of two congregations of 600 members, 
with three meeting-houses and six ministers Their views appear 
' to be substantially those of the English Society of Enends See 
Robert Barclay’s Inner Life of tlie Religious Saoietm of the Oom- 
monweaWb, London, 1876, pp 226-247 
i Schwenkfeld’s mysticism was the cause of his divergence from 
! Protestant orthodoxy and the root of his peculiar religious and 
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theological pofeitlou It led him to oppose the Lutheran xievr of 
the Aalne ot the ouCTard nieaii'i of giaee, such as the ininis^tiy of 
the Mord, haptism, the Euchaiist He legaided as esacntial a duect 
and immediate participation m the grace of the gloiifieJ Chiist, 
and looked on an ohsenance of the sacianients and religions ordi- 
nances as immateiial He distingiushcd between an outnaidwoid 
of God and an inwaid, the foimcr being the Scniituut. and perish- 
able, the latter the divine spmt and etci nal In his Christology he 

detiarted from the Lntheian and Zmnglian doctiuie of the two 
natuies by insisting on what he called the VtnjottviKj des Fleischcs 
Ch isti, the deification oi the gloiifieation of the flesh of Chiist 
The doctime was his protest against a sepaiation of the human 
and the divine m Chiist, and was intimately connected with his 
invstieal view ot the work of Christ He held that, though Christ 
was God and man from His laith from the Virgin, He only attamed 
His complete deification and gloiifieation by His ascension, and 
that It IS in the estate of His celestial VeigottiiiKj or glorification 
that He is the dispenser of His divine life to those who hy faith 
become one with Him This fellowship with the glorified Christ 
lathei than a less spiritual trust in His death and atonement is with 
him the e&sential thing His peculiar Chnstology was based upon 
profound theological and anthiopologieal ideas, which contain the 
germs of some recent theological and Chiistological speculations 


See Amoldti Ki/c/ien- wirf iTetei -Hutoi leCFrankfort, ed 1700) , SaliSi 
der Aundiui !} Cuiife^-sioii , ErblLam, Geac/t der pi ot SelftnQSi?,), Doiner, Gesi a 
d pint Tlieol (IScT), also Erbkam's article m Herzog’s FimletieiiUopadie, 
Robert Barclaj’s work quoted abov e, and Beard’s Hiblei t Ledu,es (16S3) 


SCHTVEEIJf, the capital and one of the most attractive 
cities of the grand-duchy of Mecklenhnrg-Sclivrerin, is 
prettily situated at the south-west corner of the Lake of 
Schwerin (14 miles long and 3} miles broad), 110 miles 
north-west of Berhn The towa'is closely surrounded and 
hemmed in by a number of lakelets, mth high and in 
some- cases weE- wooded hanks; and the hiUy environs 
are occupied by meadows, woods, and pretty villas The 
old and new towns of Schwerin were only united as one 
city in 1833 , and since that date the suburb of St Paul 
and another outer suburb, known as the Yorstadt, have 
grown np Though Schwerin is the oldest town in 
Mecklenburg, its aspect is comparatively modern, — a fact 
due to destructive fires, which have swept away most of 
the ancient bouses The most conspicuous of the many 
fine bmldings is the ducal palace, a huge irregularly penta- 
gonal structure with numerous towers (the highest 236 
feet), bmlt in 1844-57 m. the French Benaissance style 
It stands on a small round island between Castle Lake 
and the Lake of Schwerm, formerly the site of a "Wendish 
fortress and of a later medieval castle, portions of which 
have been skilfully incorporated with the present building 
The older and much simpler palace; the opera-house, 
rebuilt after a lire in 1883 ; the Government buildings, 
erected in 1835-34 and restored in 1865 after a fire, and 
the museum, in the Greek style, finished in 18S2, all stand 
in the '‘old garden,” an open space at the end of the 
bridge leading to the new palace Among the other 
secular buildmgs are the palace of the heir-apparent (built 
in 1779 and restored in 1878), the large arsenal, the ducal 
stables, the gymnasium, the town-house, the artillery- 
barracks, the imlitary hospital, &c The cathedral was 
originally consecrated in 1248, though the present building 
— ^a brick structure m the Baltic Gothic style, with an 
unfinished tower — dates for the most part from the 15th 
century. Since 1837 Schwerin has been once more the 
residence of the grand-duke, and the seat of government 
and of various high tnbnnals,— a fact which has had con- 
siderable influence on the character of the town and the 
tone of its society Neither the manufacturing industry 
nor the trade of Schwerin is important In 1885 the popu- 
lation was 32,031 — ^including about 700 Bomau Cathohes 
and 400 Jews — an increase of 6 4 per cent since 1880 
Schwerin xs mentioned as a VTendisi stronghold in 1018, its 
name (Zwaiin or Swann) being a Slavonic word equivalent to “game- 
preseive ” The Obotntc prmce hTielot, whose statue is placed above 
the portal of the palace as the ancestor of the present leigning 
family, had his lesidence here The town, founded in 1161 by 
Henry the Lion in opposition to this pagan fortress, received town- 


iights m 1167 From 1170 to 1624 it gave name to a hishopnc; 
and it was also the capital of the duchy of Schneiin, which forms 
the western part of the giand-dnchy of Mecklenbnig- Schwerin 
Destiuctive fiies, the hardships of the Thirty Yeais’ Wai, and the 
removal of the court to Lndwigslust in 1756 senously depressed 
the town It owes its revival and many of its chief buildings to 
thegiancl-duke Paul Fiaieuck (1837-42), to whom a statue by Raueb 
was elected m 1859 

SCBTWIND, Mobitz vo^f (1804-1871), a painter of the 
romantic school, was. bom m Vienna m 1804 He received 
rudimentary traming and led a joyous careless bfe in 
that gay capital , among his companioas was the musician 
Schubert, whose songs he illustrated In 1828 he removed 
to Munich, and had the advantage of the friendship of 
the painter Schnoir and the guidance of Cornelius, then 
dmector of the academy. In 1834 he received the com- 
mission to decorate King Louis's new palace with wall 
paintings illustrative of the poet Tieck. He also found in 
the same palace congenial sport for his fancy in a “ Kinder- 
fnes”, his ready hand was likewise busy on almanacs, &c , 
and hy his illustrations to Goethe and other writers he 
gamed appilause and much employment In the revival of 
art in Germany Schwind held as his own the sphere of 
poetic fancy To him was entrnsted in 1839, in the new 
Carlsruhe academy, the embodiment in fresco of ideas 
thrown out by Goethe , he decorated a villa at Leipsic 
with the story of Cupid and Psyche, and further justified 
his title of poet-painter by designs from the NiebeLungen- 
hecl and Tasso’s Oemsalmme for the walls of the castle of 
Hohenschwangan in Bavarian Tyrol. From the year 1844 
dates his residence in Frankfort ; to this period belong 
some of his best easel pictures, pie-eminently the Singers’ 
Contest in the Waitburg (1846), also designs for the 
Goethe celebration, likewise numexous book illustrations. 
The conceptions for the most part are better than the 
execution. In 1847 Schwind returned to Munich on being 
appomted professor in the academy Eight years later 
his fame was at its height on the completion m the castle 
of the Wartburg of wall pictures illustrative of the Singers’ 
Contest and of the History of Elizabeth of Hungary. The 
compositions received universal praise, and at a grand 
musical festival to their honour Schwind himself played 
among the violins. In 1857 appeared his exceptionally 
mature “cyclus” of the Seven Eavens from Grimm’s 
fairy stories In the same year he visited England to 
report ofidciaUy to Bang Louis on the Manchester art 
treasuies. And so diversified were his gifts that he turned 
his hand to church windows and joined his old friend 
Schnorr in designs for the painted glass m Glasgow cathe- 
dral Towaids the close of his career, with broken health 
and powers on the wane, he revisited Vienna. To this 
time belong the “cyclus” from the legend of Melusine and 
the designs commemorative of chief musicians which de- 
corate the foyer of the new opera-house Cornelius writes, 
“You have here translated the joyousness of music into 
pictorial art.” Schwind’s genius was lyrical, he drew 
inspiration from chivalry, folk-lore, and the songs of the 
people , his art was decorative, but lacked scholastic train- 
ing and technical skill Schwind died at Munich in 1871, 
and his body lies in the old Friedhof of the same town. 

SCHWYZ, one of the forest cantons of Switzerland, 
ranking fifth in the confederation. It extends from the 
upper end of the Lake of Zurich on the north to the middle 
reach of the Lake of Lucerne on the south ; on the west it 
touches at Kussnacht the northern arm of the latter lake, 
and at Arth the Lake of Ziig, while on the east it stretches 
to the ridges at the head of the Muottathal, which divide 
it from Glarus Its total area is 350 7 square miles, of 
which 254 9 are classed as “productive land” (193 3 of 
this being pasture or arable land) and 95 8 as “unpro- 
ductive land” (glaciers and lakes occupying 21 square 
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mile^) The liigliett jioint is tlie Grieseltstoclj: or Faulen 
(9200 feet) , the feummit of the Pagi fPugi Kulm) is also 
within its limits In ISSO the population (nearly equally 
divided between the two sexes) was 51j2355 an increase 
of 3030 since 1870 The only toi\ns of any size are 
Ein&iedeln (population, 8401) and the capital, Schwyz 
(6543) German is the mother-tongue of 49,631 of the 
inhaliitants, and there i-:, an Italian colony of 1377 The 
Homan Catholics numhei 50,266, the Protestants hut 
954 Till 1814 the canton foinied piart of the diocese ot 
Constance , since that time it is practically (though not 
formally) included in that of Chur Besides a monastery 
of Capuchin friars and four nunneries, the canton boasts 
of the great Benedictine abbey of Einsiedeln, w'hich giew 
up round the cell of the heimit St Meiniad (d 863) , it 
received its first charter in 946 from Otho I , and contains 
a black statue of the Yirgin, which attracts about 150,000 
pilgrims annually In Schwj-z primary education is free 
and compulsory, the state also giving grants in aid of 
secondary instruction The population are mainly engaged 
in pastoral occupations, the chief article of export (largely 
to noith Italy) being a special breed of cattle, which enjoys 
a very high reputation in the confederation The only 
railways in the canton are the portion of the St Gotthard 
line between Kussnacht, Immensee, and Sisikon, and the 
line from Arth to the summit of the Rigi. 

The valley of Schwj’z fiist appears in histoiy in 970 Later a 
community of fi ee men is found settled at the foot of the Mythen, 
possessing common lands and subject only to the count of the Zurich 
gau, as the representative of the empeior , from the Hapshurgs 
Steinen m 1269 and Aith (completely) m 1354 bought their free- 
dom and became pait of the free community of Schwyz The early 
history of Schwyz consists mainly of struggles with the abbey of 
Emsiedeln about rights of pasture In 1240 the inhabitants 
obtained from Fre Jenek II the “ Eeiehsfreiheit,” i e , direct depend- 
ence on the emperor, being thus freed from the Hapsburg counts 
of the Zurich gaw In 1273 the younger branch of the house of 
Hapsburg sold all its propeity and lights in the valley to the elder 
liranch, which a few months later obtained the empire, and in Apiil 
1291 bought the rights of the Alsatian abbey of Murbach over 
Lucerne Schwyz took the lead in making the famous league of 
1st August 1291 with the neighbounng districts of Uri and unter- 
walden, for which its position and the free spmt of its inhabitants 
specially fitted it An attack by Schiryz on Einsiedeln was the 
excuse for the Austrian invasion which on 15th November 1315 vras 
gloriously beaten hack in Morgarteu Pass In the history of the 
league Schwyz was always to the front, so that its name in a dialectal 
foini (Schweiz) was applied by foi signers from the 14tli centuiy 
onwards to the league as a whole, though it formed part of its formal 
style only from 1803 Soon after the vietoxy of Sempach (1386) 
the men of Schwyz began to extend their bordeis In 1394 they 
acquired the town of Emsiedeln (becoming in 1397, and finally in 
1434, the “ piotectors ” of the gieat abbey) and in 1402 Kussnacht, 
while in 1412-37 they won the “ Maich,” and m 1440 5Volleiau and 
Pfaffikon, — all on or near the Lake of Zurich AU these distncts 
w'ere governed by Schwyz as subjects, not as equals or allies, supieme 
power resting with the “ Laudsgemeinde ” (or assembly of aU citizens 
of Ml age) of Schwyz, which is first mentioned in 1294 Schwyz 
joined the other forest cantons in opposing the ‘Keformation, and 
took part m the battle of Gappel (1531), in which Zwingli fell In 
1586 it became a member of the Golden oi Boriomean League, formed 
to continue the work of Charles Borromeo in carrying out the 
counter-Refoi matron In 1798 Schwyz, including Gersau (free since 
1390), formed part of the “Tell gau” or “Republique Telhane,” 
set up by the Fiench, which a week later gave way to the “ Helvetic 
lepublic,” though the free men offered a valiant resistance under 
Aloys Reding In 1799 it was the scene of the disastrous letreat 
from Altdoif to Glarus made ovei the Kmzigknlm and Pragel 
Passes by the Russians under Suwaroff in face of the French army 
Schw'yz steadily resisted all proposals for the revision of the 
federal constitution of 1815, joined the league of Samen in 1832, 
and, when religious disputes had further complicated matters, the 
“ Sonderbund ” (1843 and 1845), which was only put down by the 
war of November 1847 The constitution of 1848 was revised in. 
1855, 1876 (when membership of one of the twenty-nme “Gemeinde’’ 
or communes became the political qualification), and 1884 

SOIACOA, a town of Italy, in the province of Girgenti, 
Sicily, 28 miles south-east of Castelvetrano (Selinus) and 
37 north-west of Girgenti, lies on the south coast on a steep 
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rocky decline, and with its walls and castles has from a 
distance an imposing apipearance The cathedial was 
founded in 1090 by Julia cle Hauteville, daughter of Eoger 
I , who had jjresented her with the lorcGlnp of Sciacca on 
her marriage with Perollo, and two other churches, S 
Sahadoie and B Maria dello Gminmare, date from the 
‘■ame period In the cliffs are excavated granaries in which 
undei the Spanish viceroys the giain used to be stoied 
under Government control To the east of the town, at 
the foot of Monte S Calogero, are the hot wells (sulphur- 
ous and saline) of Sciacca , and the steam that breaks 
foith from the top of the hill seems to have been used (as 
it still is) for vapour baths from a remote (possibly 
Phoenician) period The population was 21,451 (22,195 
including Manna) m 1881 

Sciacca was the birthplace of Tommaso Fazello (149S-1570), the 
historian of Sicily In the 15th centuiy it was the scene of a tei- 
rible feud between the Peiollos (lords of Sciacca) and the counts 
ot Luna 

SCIATICA. See IsTeuealgia, vol xvii p 364. 

SCILLY ISLES, a gioup of islands, about forty in 
number, in the county ot Cornwall (see vol vi plate IX.), 
England, are situated about 25 miles west by south ot 
Land’s End and 40 west from Lizard Point, in 60° X lat 
and 6° IV long They are composed wholly of granite, — 
outliers of the granite highlands of Cornwall There aie 
some metalliferous v eins or lodes, but none that could ever 
have yielded much iron On account of the mild climate 
the vegetation is remarkably luxuriant The mean average 
temperature in winter is about 45° and in summer about 
58°. Fuchsias, geraniums, and myrtles attain an immense 
size, and aloes, cactus, and the prickly pear grow in the 
open air The inhabitants devote their attention principally 
to the cultivation of early potatoes for the London market 
Asparagus and other early vegetables, as well as flowers, 
are also largely cultivated Lobsters are caught and sent 
to London, but the fishing industry is of comparatively 
mmor importance. 

The total area of the islands is 3560 acres, with a population in. 
1871 of 2090, and in 1881 of 2320, includmg 276 peisons on hoard 
vessels The inhabited islands are St Mary’s (area about 1500 
acies), Treseo (700), St Martin’s (650), St Agnes (350), and Bryhei 
(300) The principal town, Hugh Town, in St Maiy’s, occupies a 
sandy peninsula crowned by the height called the Gairison, with 
Star Ca&tle, elected in the time of Elizabeth. It possesses a harboui 
and pier with a i oadstead affoi dmg anch orage for large vessels The 
coast-line is wild and picturesque, with precipitous headlands and 
many extensive caves On Tiesco there are lemams of an abbey , 
and St Agnes has a lighthouse 72 feet in height On the islands 
there aie numeious rude pillais and circles of stopes, similai to those 
in Cornwall 

The Solly Isles are pi obably the Qassitmdea oi “Tin Islands” 
of the Greeks (see vol xvm p 806) The islands weie granted in 
936 by Athelstan. to the monks settled at Treseo, but on the 
endowment of the abbey of Tavistock the greater poition of them 
weie included amongst its possessions In the reign of Elizabeth 
they were divided amongst several proprietors Dm mg the Civil 
War Hugh Town held out for the king, and in 1645 afforded sheltei 
for a time to Prince Charles until he escaped to Jeisey In 1649 
they w^ere taken possession of by Sir Jobn (5-renville, a Royalist, who 
made use of them as a convenient shelter, w'hence he issued to sw'eep 
the neighbouring seas, until in 1651 he was forced to suirendei to a 
fleet under Blake and Sir John Ayscue In ancient times a frequent 
haunt of puates, the islands were aftei wards notorious foi smuggling 
On the suppression of smuggling Mr Augustus J Smith did much 
to introduce order and eneouiage habits of industiy amongst the 
inhabitants 

SOIKDE See Sind 

SGIO, the Italian name of an island on the west coast 
of Aaia Minor, called by the Greeks Chios (•}) X/os, -n) 
Xto) and by the Turks Saki Adasi, the soft pronunciation 
of X before t m Modem Greek, approximating to s\ caused 
Xto to be Italianized as Scio Scio, which is about 30 
miles long from north to south, and varies in breadth 
from 8 to 15 miles, is divided into a larger northern part 
and a smaller southern part, called respectively a2)a7iomena 
XXI — 59 
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aud Uitoinei in. The inland ib rugged and irell debervet. 
the epithet “craggy” (jratr-aAdeo-o-a) apjplied to it in the 
Homeric liymn The southern part i& less rocky than 
the northern, and the wealth of the idand is concentrated 
there Tiie figs of ChiOb were noted in ancient times, but 
wine and gum mastic have always been itb most important 
juodnets The climate is almost perfect, the atmosjjhere 
delightful aud healthy, oranges, ohves, and eien palms 
glow freely The finest \nne was grown on the north- 
western ct,ast, in the district called by Strabo Ariusia, and 
was known m Italy as nnwn Arinmim The jiopulation 
of Chios has always been far greater than its resources 
could feed, the people have therefore been forced to import 
the necessaries of life in eschange for their ivine aud mastic 
and fruit, and alike in ancient and modern times they have 
been known as merchants and traders Pottery of Chios 
and Thasos wns exported to Illyria (Strab, p 317) and 
doubtlebS elsewhere , it formed or contained the cargo of 
outward-hound trading ships Thasian ware is familiar in 
museums, where the stamped handles of Thasian amphor® 
have been collected in thousands , but no pottery has yet 
been identified as of Chian manufacture An incidental 
pi oof of the importance of Chian handicrafts hes in the 
fact that eaily in the 7th century B.c Glaucus of Chios 
discovered the process of soldering iron, and the iron stand 
of a laige crater whose parts were all connected by this 
process was constructed by him, and preserved as one of the 
most interesting relics of antiquity at Delphi. The long 
hue of Chian sciSptors in marble, Bupalusaud Athenis, sons 
of Archeimus, son of Micciades, son of hlelas, bears witness 
to the fame of Chian art in the period 660 to 540 B c 
The '\Tinged Victory of Micciades and Archermus, which 
was dedicated at Delos, is still preserved, — the most im- 
portant attested work extant of archaic Greek art Marble 
quanies also were worked in the island In literature 
the chief glory of Chios W'as the school of epic poets 
called Homeridffi, who earned on and gave an lomc tone 
to the traditional art of the older jSloiic bards. Cmeethus 
is said to have written the Homeric Symn to Ajyollo of 
Delos, and is believed by some modern critics to have exer- 
cised great influence on the text of the Diad and Qdymy 
The Chian recension of these poems "EkBoo-is) was in 
later times one of the standard texts Ion the tragic poet, 
Theopompus the historian, and other writeis mamtained the 
position of Chios in literature during the classical period 
The chief city of Chios has always borne the same name as the 
island It IS situated near the middle of the eastern coast, and at 
the present day contains about 17,000 mhabitants A theatre and 
a temple of Athena Poliuchus existed in the ancient city About 
6 miles noith of the city there is a curious monument of antiquity, 
commonly called “the school of Homer”; it is a veiy ancient 
sanctuary of Gybele, with an altar and a figure of the goddess with 
her two lions, cut out of the native lock on the summit of a hill 
On the west coast there is a monastery of great wealth with a 
church founded by Constantine IX (1042-54) Starting fiom the 
city and encompassing the island, one passes m succession the pio- 
montory Posidium , Cape Phanie, the southern extremity of Chios, 
with a harbour and a temple of Apollo, Hotium, piobably the 
south -western pomt of the island , laii, opposite the eiiy of Chios, 
where the island is narrowest , the town Bohssus (now Volisso), 
the home of the Homend poets , Melgena, the noith-westem pomt , 
the wine-growing district Anusia , Gaidamyle (now Cardhaimh) , 
the north-eastern promontory was probably named Pblium, and 
the mountams that cross the noithein part of the island Pelinseus 
or Pelleu^sus The situation of the small towns Leuconium, 
Delphinuim, Oaucasa, Coala, and Polichne is uneeitain , probably 
most of them were m the southern part The island is subject to 
earthquakes , a very destructive shock ocouried in. Maich 1881 
The lustoiy of Chios is very obscure According to Pherecydes, 
the oiigmal mhabitants weie Leleges, while according to othei 
accounts Tliessahan Pelasgi possessed the island before it became 
an Ionian state The name Althaba, common to Chios and Lemnos 
in veiy eaily time, suggests the oiiginal existence of a homogeneous 
population lu these and other neighbounng islands CBnopium, a 
mythical hero, son of Dionysus oi of Bhadamanthus, was an eaily 
long of Chios His successoi in the fourth generation, Hectoi, 
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united the island to the Ionian confedeiacy fPauean , iii 4), though 
Stiabo (p 63-5; implies an actmil coiuiucst bj Ionian scttleis The 
name Hectoi and the fountain Helene (piobably at the modem 
Thelena in the noith) might be expected in the island of the 
Homeiidffi The legal govemineiit was at a latei tune exchanged 
lor an oligarchy oi a demoeiacy, but nothing is knovin as to the 
inannei and date of the change As in most othei states of Gieece, 
t\ rants sometimes luled in Chios, the names of Amphiclus and 
Polyteenus are mentioned The early lelations of Chios with other 
states are very obscure, but it seems to have been an ally of Miletus, 
and to have been at enmity with the Phocceo-Samiaii alliance, to 
winch the neighhoming Hrythrte belonged The same foim of the 
Ionian dialect was spoken m Chios and in Eiythi® 
tVhen the Persians appeared on the Ionian coast Chios willingly 
submitted, lefused to then old enemies the Phoereans, who weie 
Seeing fiom the Persian yoke, a lefuge on their islands CEnnssse, 
and even smiendeied the Lydian fugitive Pactyes in defiance of 
ail religious sciuples Strattis, tyrant of Chios, followed Dai ms 
in his Scythian expedition The Chians joined in the Ionian 
lebeihon against the Peisians (500-495) and supplied 100 ships 
After the Persian victoiy at Lade the island was most seveiely 
tieated, the townis and temples hmned, and many of the people 
enslaved At Salaims (480) the Chian ships, led by the tyiant 
Stiattis, served in the Peisiau fleet Aftei the battle of Mycale 
(479) the island became fiee and a demoeiatic goiernment no doubt 
took the place of the tyianny. Chios was the most powerful state 
aftei Athens in the Delian confedeiacy, and it was an ally on equal 
terms of the Athenian empiie, paying no tiibute, but fuinishing 
ships in ease of wai It lemained a faithful ally of the Athenians 

till the yeai 412, when, encouraged by the weakness caused in 
Athens hy the Sicihan disasteis, it joined the Laeedsemonians Its 
fleet then consisted of fifty ships The Athenians defeated them. 
in three battles, at Bohssus, Phans, and leuconium, but could not 
reconquer the island Binding the Spaitan hegemony more op- 
pressive than the Athenian, Chios letmned to the Athenian con- 
nexion in 394, but soon aftei wards deseited and joined the Thebans 
In the wars of Alexandei the Great, Memnon, supported by the 
ohgaichical paity, held the island foi the Peisians It was 
afterwards mvolved m the rapid vicissitudes of Ionian history, 
faUmg tuider the power ofvaiious dynasties among the diadoclii 
In the Mithradatic w'ais it favoured the Roman alliance, aud the 
king’s generai Zenobius fined the island 2000 talents and earned 
off a great number of the population into slaveiy in Poiitus It 
had many centuries of peaceful piosperity undei Eomaii and 
Byzantine iiile The Genoese helditnom the 14th centuiy till 
in 1666 the Turlis conquered it and the thud gieat Chian disaster 
and massacie occuired Except foi a brief Venetian occupation in 
1694, Chios has lemauied in Tuikish hands till the present day 
A fouith massacre afliieted the island in 1822, when the Tmks 
repiessed wnth file and sword the attempted Gieek insurrection 
Till this teinble event the island was luled veiy leniently hy the 
Turks, the internal goveinment was left in the hands oi five 
ai chons, thiee Gieek and tw’o Catholic, while two lesident Tuikish 
officials lepresented the sultan aud received through the ai chons 
the stipulated tribute (W M RA ) 

SCIPIO. The Scipios,^ a memorable name in Eomaa 
history, were a branch. o£ the ancient and noble family of 
the Cornelu It was in Rome's wars with Carthage that 
they made themselves siiecially famous 

1 Publius Coknblius Soipio, the father of the Elder 
Africanus, was the fiist Roman general to encounter 
Hannibal in battle He was consul in 218 bo, the first 
year of the Second Punic War, and, having Spain for his 
provmce, he went with, an army to Massilia (Marseilles) 
wath the view of arresting the Carthaginian's advance on 
Italy. Fading, however, to meet his enemy, he hastened 
back hy sea to Cisalpine Gaul, leaving his army under the 
command of his brother Cneius Scipio, who was to harass 
the Carthaginians in Spam and hinder them from support- 
ing Hannibal. In a sharp cavalry engagement in the 
upper valley of the Po, on the Ticinns, he was defeated 
and severely wounded, and it is said he owed his life to 
the bravery of his son, then a mere stripling Again, in 
the December of the same year, he witnessed the complete 
defeat of the Roman army on the Tiebia, his colleague 
Sempronius having insisted on fighting contrary to his 
advice. But he still retained the confidence of the Roman 
people, since his term of command was extended, and we 
find hzm with his brother in Spam m the following year, 


^ The name means a " stick ” or “ staff ” 
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■winning victories over the Carthaginian^ and strengthen- 
ing Piomes hold on that country, till 212 or 211. The 
details of these campaigns aie not accurately known to us, 
but it would seem that the ultimate defeat and death of 
the Scipios were due to the desertion of the Celtiberi, 
bribed by Hasdiubal, Hannibal s brother 

2 PUBLITTs CoR^’■ELIIJs SciPIO APRICA^fUs THE ElDEK 

After having been present at the disastrous battles of the 
Ticinus, the Trebia, and Cannse, and having after that last 
crushing defeat had the sjjirit to remonstrate -with several 
Puoman nobles who advocated giving up the struggle and 
quitting Italy in despair, Scipio, at the age of twenty-four, 
offered to take the command of the Pioman army m Spam 
the year after his father’s death. The people already had 
an intense belief in him, and he was unanimously elected. 
All Spain west of the Ebro was in the year of lus arrival 
(210) under Carthaginian control, but fortunately for him 
the three Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal (Hannibal’s 
brother), Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo, and Mago (also 
Hannibal’s brother), were not disposed to act in concert 
Scipio was thus enabled to surprise and capture New 
Carthage, the headquarters of the Carthaginian power in 
Spain, from which he obtained a rich booty of war stores 
and supplies, with a particularly good harbour. The native 
Spanish tribes now became friendly, and Scipio found use- 
ful allies among them. In the follo-wng year he fought 
Hasdrubal somewhere in the upper valley of the Guadal- 
quivir, but the action could hardly have been a decisive one, 
as soon afterwards the Carthagiman crossed the Pyrenees 
at the head of a considerable army on his way to Italy 
Next year another battle was fought m the same neigh- 
bourhood, and Scipio’s success appears to have been suffi- 
ciently decided to compel the Carthagiman commanders 
to fall back on Gades, in the south-western corner of Spam 
The country was now for the most part under Roman influ- 
ence, a result due even more to the statesmanlike tact of 
Scipio than to his mihtary abihty. With the idea of 
striking a blow at Carthage m Africa, the Roman general 
paid a short visit to the Nnmidian princes, Syphax and 
Masinissa, but at the court of Syphax he was foiled by the 
presence of Hasdrubal, the son of Gisgo, whose daughter 
Sophomsha was married to the Numidian chief. On his 
return to Spam Scipio had to quell a mutiny which had 
broken out among his troops Hannibal’s brother Mago 
had meanwhile sailed for Italy, and Scipio himself in 206, 
after having estabhshed the Roman ascendency m Spam, 
gave up his command and returned to Rome to stand for 
the consulship, to which he was unanimously elected the 
follo'wmg year, the province of Sicily bemg assigned to 
him By this time Hasdrubal with his army had perished 
on the Metaurus, and Hannibal’s movements were restricted 
to the south-western extremity of Italy. For Rome the 
worst part of the struggle was over. The war was now 
to be transferred by Scipio from Italy to Africa He was 
himself eagerly mtent on this, and his great name drew to 
him a number of volunteers from all parts of Italy There 
was but one obstacle the old-fashioned aristocracy of 
Rome did not like him, as his taste for splendid hvmg 
and Greek culture was particularly offensive to ■them. 
A party in the senate would have recalled him, but the 
popular enthusiasm was too strong for them A commis- 
sion of inquiry was sent over to Sicily, and it found that 
he was at the head of a well-equipped fleet and army At 
the commissioners’ bidding he sailed m 204 fromLilybaeum 
(Marsala) and landed on the coast of Africa near Utica 
Carthage meanwhile had secured the friendship of the 
powerful Numidian chief Syphax, whose advance com- 
pelled Scipio to raise the siege of Utica and to entrench 
himself on the shore between that place and Carthage 
Next year he surprised and utterly defeated Syphax and 
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drove the Carthaginian army out of the field There wat> 
an attempt at negotiation but the war party pi evaded 
and Hannibal was recalled from Italy The decisive 
battle ■was fought near the Numidian town of Zama in 202 
and ended m Hannibal’s complete defeat Peace was con- 
cluded ivuth the Carthaginians in the following year on 
terms which stiictly confined their dominion to a compara- 
tively small teiritory in Africa, almost annihilated their 
fleet, and exacted a heavy war contribution In fact, the 
independence of Carthage was destroyed, and it became 
simply a rich commercial city The old-fashioned and 
narrow-minded aristocrats who were in sympathy with the 
“ delenda est Carthago ” policy subsequently announced by 
Cato thought these terms too lenient , but Scipio was too 
great and too generous a man to lend himself to the base 
work of utterly extinguishing an ancient and noble centre 
of civilization, Rome was now perfectly safe from attack 
It was a great Mediterranean power ; Spam and Sicily 
were Roman provinces, and the north of Africa was under 
a Roman pioteetorate Such was the end, after seventeen 
years, of the Second Punic War. Scipio was welcomed 
back to Rome with the surname of Africanus, and he had 
the moderation and good sense to refuse the many honours 
which the people would have thrust upon him For some 
years he lived quietly and took no part in pohtics In 1 90 
Ins brother Lucius Scipio was consul and, on the under- 
standmg that he should have the benefit of the mihtary 
skill and experience of Africanus, he was entrusted with 
the war m Asia against Antiochus The two brothers 
brought the war to a conclusion by a decisive victory at 
Magnesia m the same year Meanwhile Scipio’s political 
enenues had gained ground, and on their return to Rome 
a prosecution was started against Lucius on the ground of 
misappropriation of moneys received from Antiochus As 
Lucius was m the act of producing his account-books his 
brother wrested them from his hands, tore them m pieces, 
and flung them on the floor of the senate-house He was 
then himself accused of having been bribed by Antiochus, 
but he reminded his accusers that the day was ill chosen, as 
it happened to be the anniversary of his great victory ovei 
Hannibal at Zama There was an outburst of enthusiasm, 
and Scipio was once again the hero and the darling of the 
Roman people, who, it is said, crowded round him and 
followed him to the Capitol After all, however, he ended 
his days, as a voluntary exile in all probabihty, at Liternnm 
on the coast of Campania, dying, it would seem, lu 183, 
the year of Hannibal’s death, when a httle above fifty 
years of age Scipio’s wife was .Emilia, daughter of the 
ZEmihus Paullus who fell at Cannse and who was the father 
of the conqueror of Macedonia By her he had a daughter, 
Corneha, who became the mothei of the two famous 
Gracchi 

Spam, Northern Africa, the so-called province of Asia, ■were added 
to Rome’s doimnion durmg his life Scipio lived to see Rome 
develop from a meiely Italian power to he in fact the mistiess ol 
the world, and he himself greatly contributed to this lesult 
Among Rome’s great generals we must lank him after Ceesar He 
knew how to plan a campaign as well as how to fight a battle, and 
he had the faculty of inspinng his soldiers mth confidence and 
enthusiasm He never had to make head against such tiemendous 
difficulties as his great antagonist, and his achievements, great as 
they were, must be distinctly ranked beneath the maivellous suc- 
cesses of Hannibal Still the story was told that, in a conversation 
between the 'two generals at the court of Antiochus, Hannibal, who 
Md named Alexander as the first and Pyrrhus as the second among 
military commanders, confessed that had he beaten Scipio he should 
have put himself before either of them It seems to he at any rate 
certain that the two gieat men respected and admired each other, 
and it IS much to Seipio’s credit that he -withstood the mean pei’^e- 
cu-b.on with which the Roman senate followed up the Carthagiman 
i It may be that he had rather too much aristocratic hauteur foi a 
statesman m 'tune of peace, hut against this we must set the pleasmg 
fact that he was a man of gieat intellectual culture and could speak 
I and write Greek just as well as lus native Latin, He -wiote his 
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o'vn ineraons m Gieek Theie muat inileerl have been a wonderful 
1 haim about the man, and theie nas a belief that he was a special 
lavouiite of heaven and held actual comniumcation with the gods 
It is (j^uite posaible too that he himself honestly shaied this belief, 
and so it was that to his political opponents he could be haish and 
airogant and tow aids otheis singidarly gracious and sympathetic 
Foi a time he enjoyed a populanty at Rome which no one but 
CtPsar eier attained 

3. PtJBLITIrf CORSIELIUS SciPIO ApEIGAII 17 S THE 
Youn’cePw — T ills Scipio, also one of Rome’s greatest 
generals, was the younger son of ^milius PauUus, and 
he fought W'hen a youth of seventeen by his father’s side 
at Pydna, 168, — the battle which decided the fate of 
Macedonia and made northern Greece subject to Rome 
He was adopted by the eldest son of Scipio Afneanus the 
Elder, and from him took the name Scipio with the surname 
.Vfricanus In 151, a tune of defeat and disaster for the 
Romans in Spam, which as yet had been, but very imper- 
fectly subjugated, be served with ciedit in that country and 
obtained an influence over the native tribes similar to that 
which the elder Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, had 
acquired nearly sixty yeara before bun In the next year an 
appeal was made to him by the Carthaginians to act as 
arbiter between them and the Humidian prince ilasinissa, 
■who, backed up by a party at Rome, was incessantly 
encroaching on Carthaginian territory Rome’s policy in 
Africa was to hold the balance between Masmissa and 
Carthage, and, -when it was seen that Carthage, as theiesult 
of several years of peace, was again becoming a prosperous 
and powerful city, there grew up a feehng at Rome that the 
iSTumidian king must be supported and their old rival 
thoroughly humihated Marcus Cato and his party would 
hear of no compromise ; Carthage, they said, must he de- 
stroyed if Rome was to he safe It was easy to find a 
pretext for war m the disputes bet-wnen Caithage and 
Masmissa In 149 war -was declared, and the Cartha- 
gmians felt it to be a life-and-death stiuggle • every man 
and every woman laboured to the uttermost for the defence 
of the city with a fuiious enthusiasm The Roman aimy, 
in which Scipio at fiist served in a suboidinate capacity, 
was utterly baffled In the follo-wing year he was elected 
consul, •while yet under the legal age, for the exjpress 
purpose of giving him the supreme command After two 
years of desperate fightmg and splendid heroism on the 
part of the defenders, the famished garrison could no 
longer hold the walls : Carthage was captured, and the 
rums of the city were burning for seventeen days ; Rome 
decreed that the place should be for ever desolate. On 
his leturu to Rome Scipio became the subject of violent 
political attacks, against which he successfully defended 
himself m speeches (no longer extant) that ranked as 
brilliant specimens of oratory In 134 he was again 
consul, with the province of Spam, where a demoralized 
Roman army was vamly attempting the conquest of 
Nnmantia on the Douro, Scipio, after devoting several 
months to the discipline of his troops, reduced the city 
by blockade. The fall of Numantia, which was utteily 
destroyed in 133, estabhshed the Roman dominion m the 
province of Hither or Hearer Spam, the eastern portion of 
that country Rome meanwhile was shaken by the great 
pohtieal agitation of the Gracchi, whose sister Sempronia 
was Scipio’s wife Scipio himself, though not in sympathy 
with the extreme men of the old conservative party, was 
decidedly opposed to the schemes of the Gracchi “ Justly 
slam ” (jure csesum) is said to have been his answer to the 
tribune Garbo, who asked him before the people what he 
thought of the death of Tiberius Gracchus This gave dire 
offence to the popular party, which was now led by his 
bitterest foes Soon afterwards, in 129, he was found 
dead in bed on the morning of a day on which he had in- 
tended to make a speech on a point connected with the 
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agranan propo-^als of the Gracchi, — ‘'a victim of political 
asgas&ination ” Mommsen confidently pronounces him The 
mystery wms never cleared up, and there were political 
reasons for letting the matter drop 
The Youngei Scipio, gieat general and great man as he was, is 
for evei associated with a hideous woik of destiuction at Caithage, 
vhich -we feel he might have done moie to aveit Yet he A\a& a 
man of culture and refinement , he gathexed louiid him such men 
as the Greek histoiian Polybius, the philosophei Panaitius, and the 
poets Lucilms and Teience And at the same time, accoiding to 
PolybiUsand Cicero, he had all the good sterling vii tries of an old- 
fashioned Roman, and steadily set Ins face against the inci easing 
luxury and extiavagauce ol Lis day As a speakei he seems to have 
been iio less distinguished than as a soldier He spoke remarkably 
good and puie Latin, and he particularly enjoyed serious and intel- 
lectual conversation. There seems to have been nothing mean or 
giaspmg about him After the captm e of Caithage he gave hack to 
the Greek cities of Sicily the woiks of ait of -vihich Carthage had 
lohhed them He did not avail himself of the many opportunities 
he must have had of amassing a foitune Though politically 
opposed to the Gracchi, he cannot he said to have been a foe to the 
mteiests of the people He -was, in fact, a modeiate man, in 
favour of conciliation, and he ivas felt by the best men to be a 
safe political ad'viser, while, as often happens in such cases, he 
could not help offending botlx parties 

4. Scipios are continually appealing in Roman history 
in more or less prominent positions clown to the time of the 
empire One of them, Scipio Nasica (Nasica denoting an 
aqnilme nose), contemporary of the Younger Afiicanus, in- 
stigated the murder of Tiberius Gracchus, whom the people 
were bent on re-electing (133) to the tribuneship Though 
he was pontifex maximus at the time, the senate, to save 
him, had to get him away from Rome, and he left never to 
return, dying soon afterwards in Asia (w J b ) 

SCIRE EACIAS, in English law, is a judicial writ 
founded upon some lecord directing the sheriff to make it 
known (sare facias) to the party against whom it is 
brought, and requiring the latter to show cause why the 
party bringing the writ should not have the advantage of 
such record, or why (in the case of letters patent and 
grants) the record should not be annulled and vacated 
Proceedings in scire facias are regarded as an action, and 
the defendant may plead liis defence as in an action The 
writ is now of little piactical importance, its principal 
uses are to compel the appearance of coriiorations aggregate 
in revenue suits, and to enforce judgments against share- 
holders in such companies as are legulated by the Com- 
panies Clauses Act, 1845, or similar private Acts, and 
against garnishees m proceedings in foreign attachment 
in the lord mayor’s court Pioceedings by scire facias to 
repeal letters patent foi inventions were abolished by the 
Patents, Designs, and Trademarks Act, 1883, and a petition 
to the court substituted 

SCOPAS See Aroh.®ology, vol ii p 360 
SCORESBY, William (1789-1857), English arctic 
explorer and p%sicist, was born near Whitby, Yorkshire, 
on 5th October 1789 His father, also named William, 
who achieved distinction as an arctic whaler, was the son 
of a farmer near Crompton, Lancashire, where he "was born 
on 3d May 1760 He went to sea when he was twenty 
years of age, and became one of the most prominent and 
successful, as well as daring, of arctic whale -fisheis In 
1823 he retired with an ample competency, and died in 
1829 Young Scoresby made his first voyage ivith his 
father to Gieenland in 1800, when he was only eleven 
years of age. On his return, up to 1803, lie diligently 
pursued his education, acquiring a very fair knowledge of 
mathematics and navigation Erom 1803 he was his 
father’s constant companion to the whale-fishery On 
25tbi May 1806, as chief officer of the ‘‘Resolution,” he 
succeeded in reaching 81° 30' H in 1 9° E long , the farthest 
point north attained by any navigator up to that date On 
ins return, during the following winter, Scoresby attended 
the natural philosophy and chemistry classes in Edinburgh 
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university, lie did again in 1809. ■when he added several 
other subjects In liis \ 0 Tage of 1807 he commenced, as 
in all subsequent voyages he continued, the study of the 
meteoiology and natmal history of the polar regions, 
among the earher results are his oiiginal observations on 
snow cijstals In 1SU9 Profe-sor Jameson of Edinburgh 
brought Scoie&by’s aictic papers before the Wernerian 
Society of that city, of which he was at once elected a 
member Soon after attaming his majority, in 1811, 
Scoresby was piomoted to the command of the ‘“Resolu- 
tion,'’ and m the same year mariied the daughtei of a 
shiphroker In 1813 he changed the “Resolution” for 
the “ Esk, ’ in both vessels bringing home large and pro- 
fitable captures In his voyage of 1813 Scoresby ascer- 
tained that the temperature of the polar ocean is warmer 
at considerable depths than it is on the smface Each 
subsequent spring found Scoresby in search of whales, and 
no less eagerly of fresh additions to scientific knowledge 
His letteis of this period to Sir Joseph Banks no doubt 
gave the fiist impuise to the modern search for the north- 
west passage. In 1819 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and among other papers of 
the year was one communicated to the Royal Society of 
London through Sir Joseph Banks, “On the Anomaly in 
the Variation of the Magnetic Needle,” touching upon a 
subject of the first scientific impoitance. In 1820 
apjieared Scoresby’s Histot y cuicl Description of the Arctic 
Regions, in which he gathers up the results of his owm 
observation, as well as those of previous navigators, and 
which still remams a standard authority In his voyage of 
1823 to G-reeniand, among other scientific work, Scoresby 
surveyed 400 miles of the east coast, between 69° 30' 
and 72° 30' N, with so much accuracy that the Govern- 
ment expeditions of the next year were unable to make 
any substantial correction, although they attempted to 
Ignore his work This was the last of Scoresby’s arctic 
voyages On his return he found his wife dead, and this 
event, acting upon his naturally pious spirit along with 
other influences, decided him to enter the church After 
two yeais of residence in Cambridge, he in 1825 was 
ordamed and on 17th July was appointed curate of Bass- 
ingby Meantime had appeared at Edinburgh, in 1823, 
hia Journal of a Voyage to the JJorthern Wliale-Fishery, 
including Researches and Discoveries on the Eastern Coast 
of Greenland. The faithful and successful discharge of his 
clerical duties at Bassinghy, m the manners’ chapel at 
Liverpool, at Exeter, and at Bradford did not prevent 
Scoresby from taking as much inteiest m science as he did 
during his whaling voyages In 1824 the Royal Society 
elected him a fellow, and the Pans Academy of Sciences an 
honorary conespondmg member. From the first he was 
an active member and official of the British Association, to 
which he made several important contributions, one being 
“ An Exposition of some of the Laws and Phenomena of 
Magnetic Induction ” To the progress of terrestrial mag- 
netism especially Scoresby is recognized as having largely 
contributed. Of the sixty papers which foUow his name 
in the Royal Society list many are more or less connected 
with this department of research But his observations 
extended into many other departments, including certam 
branches of optics. In order to obtain additional data 
for his theories on magnetism he made a voyage to Aus- 
traha in 1856, the results of which were published in a 
posthumous work, — Journal of a Voyage to Australia for 
Magneticcd Research, edited by Arclubald Smith (1859) 
He made two visits to America, m 1844 and 1848 ; on his 
return home from the latter visit he made some valuable 
observations on the height of Atlantic waves, the results 
of which were given to the British Association. Scoresby 
interested himself much in social questions, especially the 
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imjuovcment of the condition of factory operativea He 
aho published numerous woiks and ]>a]ier& of a religious 
character, a h-st of which, as well as of his many sGientific 
papeis, IS appended to the Life oj WilJinm tSto/esby by his 
nephew, Dr R. E Scoreshy-Jackson (1861) In 1850 he 
published a work on the Franklin expedition, urging the 
prosecution of the search for the missiiig ships, and giving 
the valuable results of hisowm expeiicnce in arctic naviga- 
tion Scoresby was twice maiiied after the death of his 
first wife, — ^to Miss Elizabeth Fitzgeiald in 1828, and m 
1849 to Miss Georgina Kerr. After his third marriage 
Scoresby built a villa at Torquay, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, and where he died, 21st March 1857 
He was a man of simple hut deep piety, amiable, cheerful, 
and gmleless. 

SCORPION See Arachnid a, vol ii p. 281 sq. 

SCOT, Michael, whose fame as a magician has sur- 
rounded his history with legend, is sometimes claimed by 
the Itahans as a native of Saleino and by the Spaniaidss 
as a native of Toledo , but there is no reason to doubt the 
Scottish origin to which his name testifies. Scottish tradi- 
tion IS tmammous in identifying him with Sir Michael 
Scot of Balweane in Fifeshire, but the ascertainable dates 
place some difficulties in the way of this The traditional 
date of Scot’s birth is 1190, but this does not harmonize 
well with the embassy to Norway attributed to Sir Michael 
Scot in 1290 Some accordingly have fixed the date of 
his birth approximately as 1214, but apparently without 
any further reason than is aflfoided by the supposed date ot 
his death in 1291 But Jourdain^ lefers to certain manu- 
script translations of Scot’s which are expressly dated 
“1217 at Toledo.” This would accord fairly well with 
the date 1190, the translations being executed by Scot 
soon after the conclusion of his student period. Scot is 
said to have studied at Oxford, whence he proceeded, as 
was usual, to Pans, then the centre of mediseval learmng, 
devoting himself especially to philosophy and mathematics 
Du Boiday, the historian of the university of Paris, adds 
that he received the degree of doctor of theology and ac- 
quired a brilliant reputation in that faculty. There is no 
evidence of this, however, in his wntmgs. At Toledo, 
where he also studied, Scot acquired a knowledge of 
Arabic It is not likely that his knowledge extended to 
Greek and the other Eastern tongues mentioned by the 
earher bibhographers. His knowledge of Arabic was 
sufficient to open up to him the Arabic versions of Aris- 
totle and the multitudinous commentaries of the Arabians 
upon them, with which Western Ohristendom had only 
lately become acquainted in Latin translations (see Scho- 
lasticism) It also brought him into contact with the 
origmal works of Avicenna and Averroes His own first 
work was done as a translator He was one of the savants 
whom Frederick II. attracted to his brilliant court, and at 
the instigation of the emperor he superintended (along 
with Hermannns Alemannns) a fresh translation of Aris- 
totle and the Arabian co m mentaries from Arabic into 
Latin. There exist translations by Scot himself of the 
Eutoria Ammahum, the De Anima, and De Coelo, along 
with the commentaries of Averroes upon them. This 
connexion with Frederick and Averroes — both of evil 
reputation in the Middle Ages — doubtless contributed to 
the formation of the legend which soon enveloped Michael 
Scot’s name His own books, however, deakng as they 
do almost exclusively with astrology, alchemy, and the 
occult sciences generally, are mainly responsible for his 
popular reputation. The chief of these according to the 
more critical views of recent investigators are Super Auo 
torem Spherse, printed at Bologna in 1495 and at Yenice 
m 1631 j De Sole et Luna, printed at Strasburg, 1622, 
^ Aecherchss sur Us cinciennes traductions Latvnes d’Anstote, p 133 
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rn the Theatnmi Clmnicuui, and containing more alchemy 
than astronomy, the snn and moon being taken as the 
images of gold and silver , De ChiroiiiantHt, an opuscule 
often published in the 15th century , and, perhaps best 
known of all, De Fliysiogiionna et dt Honums Pioamtione, 
which saw no fewer than eighteen editions between 1477 
and 1660. This tieati&e la divided into thiee books, of 
which the first deals -mth generation accoiding to the 
doctrine of Aristotle and Galen, the second with the signs 
by which the character and faculties of individuals may 
be determined from observation of different parts of the 
body The Physiognoviia (which also exists in an Itahan 
translation) and the Super Audoreni Spheres expressly bear 
that they were undertaken at the request of the emperor 
Fredeiick To the above hst should be added certain 
treatises in manuscrqrt, — JDe Signis Planetar w/i , Contra 
Aveuhoem in 2reteora , Notitia Convinctionis 2Iurtd% Ter- 
)€st}is own Coelesti, et de Pefinitiane iitnmque 2Iund%, De 
Praesagns Stellai um et Elementarihiis Michael is said to 
have foretold (after the double-tongued manner of the 
ancient oracles) the place of Frederick’s death, which took 
place in 1250 The Itahan tradition makes Scot die in 
Sicily not long afterwards, stating that he foretold the 
manner of his own death Jourdam is inclined to agree 
with this approximate date, observing that Scot is spoken 
of by Albert the Gieat as if he were already dead, and 
that Ymcent of Beauvais (d c, 1268) quotes him with the 
epithet “ vetus ” But the generally received tradition 
makes him return by way of England (where he was re- 
ceived with much honour by Edward I) to his native 
country The ordinary account gives 1291 as the date of 
Scot’s death According to one tradition he was buried 
at Holme Cultram in Cumberland , according to another, 
which Sir Walter Scott has followed in the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, m Melrose Abbey In the notes to that 
poem, of which the opening of the wizaid’s tomb forms 
the most striking episode, Scott gives an interesting ac- 
count of the various exploits attributed by popular belief 
to the great magician “lu the south of Scotland any 
work of great labour and antiquity is ascribed either to 
the agency of Auld Michael, of Sir Wilham Wallace, or 
the devil.” He used to feast his friends with dishes 
brought by spirits from the royal kitchens of Prance and 
Spam and other lands His embassy to France alone on 
the back of a coal-black demon steed is also celebrated, m 
which he brought the French monarch to his feet by the 
effects which followed the repeated stampmg of his horse’s 
hoof Other powers and exploits are narrated in Folengo’s 
Macaronic poem of 2Lerh'n Coccavas (1595) But Michael’s 
reimtatioii as a magician was already fixed in the age im- 
mediately following his own. He appears in the Infeino 
of Dante (canto xx. 115-117) among the magicians and 
soothsayers — 

“ Queir altro, che ne’ fiancln e cosi poco, 

Michele Scotto fii , che veramente 
Delle magiche fiode seppa il giiioco ” 

He is represented in the same character by Boccaccio, and 
IS seveiely arraigned by John Pico de Mirandola in his 
Avork against astrology, while Haudb finds it necessary to 
defend his good name in his Apologie pour les grands per- 
sonnages faimment acausis de magie 

SCOT, REGUfAiD (c 1538-1 599), was the son of Eichard, 
third son of Sir John Scot of Scotshail, Smeeth (Kent), 
studied at Hart HaU in Oxford, and afterwards hved m 
studious retirement at Smeeth, dying in 1699 He was 
the author of a very remarkable book, The Disc(yver%e of 
Witchcraft, the object of which was to put an end to the 
cruel persecution of witches, by showing that “ there will 
be found among our Witches only tuoo sorts , the one sort 
being such by imputation, as so thought of by others (and 
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these are ahubed and not abusers), the othei by acceptation, 
as being willing so to be accounted, and these be meer 
Costners'’ This thesis is worked out in sixteen books, 
with great learning and acuteness, in a spirit of righteous 
indignation against the witchmongers Scot was far in 
advance of his time, and his book, of which the first 
edition appeared in 1584, was burned by order of King 
James I The hook is still interesting, not only as having 
anticipated Bekker by a century, but for the great mass 
of curious details as to every branch of so-called witchciaft 
which it contains It also takes up natural magic and 
conjuring at considerable length (bk xiii ), and contains 
an argument against “ alchymistry ” (bk xiv ) 

Scot also published in 1574 A peifite Flatfoima of ct Hoppe 
Oatclen (3d ed 1578), which is noteworthy as having oiiginated 
the cultivation of the hop in England A second edition of the 
Dmovet le in 1651 and a third in 1665, the lattei con- 

tained rune new chapteis, prefixed by an anonymous hand to bk 
XV of the Discoveiie, and the addition of a second book to the 
“Disconise concerning Angels and Spiiits ” 

SeeB Nicholson’s Scoi's Disaovenj ofWitchnaft, London, 1SS6 

SCOTER, a woid of doubtful origin, peihaps a variant 
of “ Scout,” one of the many local names shaied in com- 
mon by the Guillemot (vol XI p 262) and the Razorbill 
(vol XX p 302), or perhaps primarily connected with Coot 
(vol vi p 341),’- the English name of the Anas nigra of 
Linnaeus, which with some alhed species has been justifiably 
placed m adistmct genus, (Ed&ma (often misspelt Oidemia) 
— a name coined in reference to the swollen appearance of 
the base of the biU The Scoter is also very generally 
known around the British coasts as the “Black Duck” 
from the male being, with the exception of a stripe of 
orange that runs down the ridge of the bill, wholly of that 
colour. In the representative Ameiican form, CE amei i- 
eana, the protuberance at the base of the bill, black m the 
European bird, is oiange as well Of aU. Ducks the Scoter 
has the most marine habits, keeping the sea in all weathers, 
and rarely resorting to land except for the purpose of breed- 
ing Even in summer small flocks of Scoters may generally 
be seen in the tideway at the mouth of any of the larger 
British rivers or in mid-channel, while in autumn and 
wmter these flocks are so increased as to number thousands 
of individuals, and the water often looks black with them 
A second species, the Velvet-Duck, (E fusca, of much larger 
size, distinguished by a white spot under each eye and a 
white bar on each wing, is far less abundant than the for- 
mer, but examples of it are occasionally to be seen in com- 
pany witb tbe commoner one, and it too bas its American 
counterpart, (E velvetma , while a third, only known as a 
straggler to Europe, the Surf-Duck, CE perspicillata, with 
a white patch on the ciown and another on the najie, and a 
curiously particoloured bill, is a not uncommon bird in 
Hortb-Americatt waters All the species of (Edemia, like 
most other Sea-Ducks, have their true home m arctic or 
subarctic countiies, but the Scoter itself is said to breed 
occasionally m Scotland {Zoologist, s s p 1867). The 
females display httle of the deep sable hue that charac- 
terizes their partners, but are attired in soot-colour, varied, 
especially beneath, with brownish white. The flesh of all 
these birds has an exceedingly strong taste, and, after 
much controversy, was allowed by the authorities to rank 
as fish m the ecclesiastical dietary (cf Gramdorge, Traits 
de Vongine des Macremes, Caen, 1680, and Correspond- 
ence of John Ray, Ray Soc ed , p 148) 

^ la the former case the derivation seems to he from the 0 Er 
Escoute, and that from the Latin auscultare (comp Skeat, Etymol 
Dictionary, p 533), hnt m the latter from the Dutch Koet, which is 
said to he of Celtic extraction — cwtiar {pp ciL, p 134) The French 
Macreuse, possibly from the Latin macer, indicating a bird that may 
be eaten m Lent or on the fast days of the Roman Chnrch, is of double 
signification, meaning m the south of France a Coot and in the north a 
Scoter By the wild-fowlers of parts of North Aineiica Scoters are 
commonly called Coots 
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1 Eohian Fenod—Tii^ fiist certain lines of the history 
of Scotland -were ’WTitten by the Piomans Their account 
of its partial conquest and occupation for more fbn n 
thiee hundred years gives the earhest facts to which 
Agrico- fixed dates can be assigned The invasion commenced 
la’s cam- Py CiBsar reached m Agricola’s last campaign 

paigus. afterwards exceeded It was in the last year 

of Yespasian’s life that Julius Agncola, the ablest general 
bred m his camp, came to command the army m Britain 
Landing m midsummer 78, he at once commenced a cam- 
paign against Wales In his second campaign he passed 
the Solway and, defeating the tribes of Galloway, introduced 
rudiments of Roman civilization in the district where Xinian 
taught the rudiments of Christianity three centuries later 
This was the first conquest within modem Scotland. Two 
main roads, of which traces can still be seen, mark 
his advance the western, from Carhsle through Dumfries 
and Lanark, extends across the Clyde to Camelon on the 
Carron, and the eastern, from Brememum (High Rie- 
chester) m hTorthumberland, passes through Roxburgh 
and Lothian to the Forth at Cramond. Hext year Agri- 
cola subdued unknown tribes, reached the estuary of the 
Tay, and occupied camps at various points of central 
Scotland, in the future shires of Stirhng and Perth 
Traces of them are still visible at Bochastle near Callander, 
Dalginross near Comrie, Fendoch on the Almond, Inver- 
almond at the junction of the Almond with, the Tay near 
Perth, Ardargie on the north of the Ochils, and the great 
camp at Ardoch south of Crieff The fourth year of his 
command was devoted to the construction of a hne of forts 
between the Forth and the Clyde. This barrier, strength- 
ened by a wall in the reign of Antoninus Pius, guarded 
the conquests already made against the Caledonians — the 
general Latin name of the northern tribes of the forests 
and mountains, the Highlanders of later times — and, m 
connexion with camps already occupied in the lowlands of 
Perthshire, formed the base for further operations. In 
the fifth year Agncola crossed the Clyde, and, without 
making any permanent conquest on the western mamland, 
viewed from Cantyre the coast of Ireland. Statements 
by one of its chiefs as to the character and factions of that 
country, whose ports were already known to Roman mer- 
chants, led to the opinion communicated to Tacitus by 
Agncola, that with a smgle legion and a few auxiliaries 
he could reduce it to subjection. The number of legions 
in the Roman army of Britam was fixed at five, besides 
auxiliaries and cavalry, — a total of perhaps 50,000 men 
The resistance of northern Britain explains why the easier 
conquest was not undertaken, A year was required to 
explore the estuari^ of the Forth and the Tay with the 
fleet The absence of camps mdicates that no attempt 
was made to conquer the peninSdla of Fife, perhaps a 
separate kmgdom, and Agncola prepared to advance 
against the Caledonians Two years^ fighting, although 
Tacitus chromcles only an assault on the ^vanced camp of 
the IXth legion (at Lintrose (?) near Coupar Angus), passed 
before the final engagement known in history as the battle 
of the Grampians (84). It was probably fought in the hilly 
country of the Stormont near Blairgowrie, the Celts descend- 
ing from strongholds m the lowest spurs of the Grampians 
and attacking the Romans, whose camp lay near the junc- 
tion of the Isla and the Tay It decided that the Roman 
conquest was to stop at the Tay, Galgacus, the Caledonian 
leader, was, according to the Roman historian, defeated, 
but in the following winter Agncola retreated to the 
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camp's between the Foith and the Clyde, while the fleet 73-120 
ua-s sent round Bntain Starting probably from the 
Foith and roundmg the noithern capes, it retained after 
Cbtablishing the fact, already suspected, and of so much 
consequence in future history, that Biitain was an island, — 
plantmg dunng its progrc'sa the Roman standard on the 
Orkneys, which had for several centuries been known by 
report, and sighting Shetland, the Thule of earlier navi- 
gators Agncola, with one legion— -probably the IXth, 
which had suffeied most — was now recalled by Domitian 

The absence of any notice of Britain for twenty years 
implies the cessation of fuither advances, — a change of 
policy due to the reverses in the Dacian Wai and the 
financial condition of the empiie 

The indefatigable Hadrian came to Britain (120) with Ba- 
the YIth legion, named Yictnx, which leplaced the IXth 
He began, and his favourite general Aulus Piautorius^'®^^^ 
Nepos completed, between the mouth of the Tyne near 
Newcastle and the Solway near Carlisle, the great wall 
of stone (see Hadrian, Wall of), about 80 miles m 
length, 16 feet high, and 8 feet thick, protected on 
the north by a trench 34 feet wide and 9 deep, with 
two parallel earthen ramparts and a trench on the south, — 
proving the line required defence on both sides Massive 
fragments of the wall, its stations, castles, and protecting 
camps, wuth the foundation of a bridge over the North 
Tyne, may be still seen It was garrisoned by the YIth 
legion, and by the Xlth and XXth, which remained 
throughout the whole Roman occupation. The conquests 
of Agncola m what is modern Scotland were for a time 
abandoned Hadrian’s w^all was the symbol of the strength 
of Rome, and also of the valour of the northern Britons 
There must have been a stubborn resistance to induce the 
conquerors of the world to set a limit to their province, 
though the road^ through the wall showed they did not 
intend this hmit to be permanent The first step had 
been taken The country between the Tyne and Solw'ay 
and the Forth and Clyde, including the southern Lowlands 
of Scotland, was now withm the scope of Roman history, if 
not yet of Roman civihzation The country noi th of the last 
two nvers remained barbarous and unknown undei its Celtic 
chiefs Hadnan had thus resumed the task of Agncola, 
lu one of the lapid campaigns by which he consolidated 
the empire throi^h visits to its most distant parts , hut it 
is doubtful whether he passed beyond the wall, which 
continued to separate the Romans from the barbarians 
In the reign of his successor, Antoninus Pius, LoUms 
Urbicus recovered the country from the wall of Hadrian 
to the forts of Agricola, and built an earthen rampart 
about half the length of the southern wall, 20 feet high 
and 24 thick, protected on the north by a trench 40 feet 
wide and 20 deep It was known later as Grim’s or 
Graham’s dyke Remains may yet be seen between 
Carriden near Borrowstounness on the Forth and West 
Kilpatrick on the Clyde, with forts either then or sub- 
sequently erected at intermediate stations, connected by a 
military road on the south of the wall 

About this period Ptolemy composed the first geogi’apby of the Ptolemy’s 
woild, illustrated hy maps— probably constructed somewhat later geography, 
—of Ireland and Bntain, still called Albion ^ South of modern 
Scodand the plan and description of the distances are generally 
accurate, but north of the Sohay (Itimse Jlstuanum) and the 
Wear Tedra) the island is figured as lying west and east instead 

^ His information must have come from Boman offica-s, who, we 
know, studied this hianci of the military art, as maps have been 
found painted on the porticos of their villas 
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101-064 of noitli ami south Learned ingenuity comets tins eiior and, hy 
other inodifications and the use of a fen points Jeemtd ceitanij 
applies the names oi Ptolemy to place? on tlie map of modem 
Scotland But the certain points aie almost eoiihned to the Clide 
(Glotta iEstuarium), the Foith(Dodciia^niarium}, the Ta> (Taia 
/Estiiaiiuin), and peiliaps the Wear (Tetba) and the Kith (Koiius), 
the Caledoinaii AY ood i Caledonia Sili a), and the Orlcnej s (Oieades) 
Even it the otlici identifications ueio olear, it vvotild not add much 
to our knowledge of ancient Scotlaml The names of Ptolemy aie 
names on his map and in books only Ko tnbe (e'^cept the 
Cakdoiiiij, no town, no nver (txttpt the Foitb and Cljde and 
Tay), 110 Island (t^eept the Orknevs), wa«, so fai as we baow, 
called befoiL oi since hy the names which theie appear Ko in- 
scription 01 com confirms them Ko mountains in this land of 
mountains aie to he found on the plan of the geographer Etymo- 
logical coiijtttait, aftei allowance for mispronunciation and enorn 
of tianauibeis, fails to reconcile the names of Ptolemy with the 
oldest names of Celtic ongin still letamed by the livers and hills 
Yet the attempt repiosents the highest knowledge embodied in 
WTiting to which the Komans attained of this distant and disputed 
pait ot the empire, foi the Itineraries, except the forged one attii- 
buted to Pachaid of Cneiicebter, stop at Hadnau’s wall His 
tieatise remained until the revival of leaining the only WTitten 
geogiaphical desenption of the country from which the learned 
could picture northern Britain AYith all its imperfections and 
mistakes, it conveyed in rough outline the figuie of a conntiy to 
the west of the Euiopean continent^ to the north of the Eoman 
piovince of Biitain, to the east of Ireland, siuiounded hy the 
German Ocean, the Korthern Ocean, and the Irish Channel, with 
liold piomontonea and many nvers (several tidal), peopled by 
vanous tubes, its towns chiefly on the rivers oi the coast, and in 
its centre the vast foiest to which the Caledonians gave or fiom 
which they leeaned their name, itself the noithein pait of the 
largest Butish island, with groups of smallei isles I}ing off its 
northern and western shores This re^on was unknown to Ciesar 
and imperfectly known to Tacitus,— -the only wmtei of the fiist 
Tacitus’s century to whom we can resort Yet the description of the 
account Bntons hy the greatest histoncal genius of Kome, based on the 
of mha- account ot one oi its greatest generals, attempts a discnminaton 
bitants between the Celtic tribes fiist and those aftei wards conquered, 
wluoh may perhaps he applied to the inhabitants of the north as 
contrasted w ith those of the south of Bntam 
"AYliethei the inhabitants of Biitain were indigenous or 
foreigners, being baibanan, they did not take the double to 
inquire The different character of then hoddy amiearance in 
diflerent parts of the island gave nse to aiguments The red hair 
and big limbs of the natives of Caledonia point to a German oiigin. 
The coloured faces of the Silures, their hair generally plaited, and 
Spam being opposite give credit to the opinion that the ancient 
Iberi had migiated and occupied these settlements Those neaiest 
the Gauls were like them, whether on account of the enduiing foice 
of descent or the position of the sky deteimining m lands adjoin- 
ing the character of the races On a general view it is credible 
that the Gauls occupied the neighbouring island You may detect 
the same sacred rites and superstitions There is not much 
ilifference in their language There is the same daring in demand- 
ing, the same fear m declining danger. The Biitons exhibit 
greater fieiceness, as a long peace has not yet softened them For 
we have heaid that the Gauls also weie distinguished xu war, tmtil 
sloth came with ease and valour was lost with fteedom This 
too has been the case with the Batons formeily conquered The 
rest remam what the Gauls were Then stren^h is in their foot , 
some tubes, however, fight also from chanots The noble dmes , 
lus followeis are in front Formeily they obeyed tmgs. Kow 
they are distracted by parties and factions amongst their chiefs, 
and the want of common counsel is most useful to us. An agree- 
ment between two or three states to resist a common danger is 
rare , so while they fight singly the whole are defeated ” 

In the account of the battle of the Giarapian Mount and the 
speech of Galgacas there is little that is local oi individnal AVhat 
the Celtic chief said in an unknown tongue can scarcely have been 
literally interpreted to the Eomans The historian tramed in 
oratory embodies in Latin eloquence the universal sentiments of 
fieedom It maybe thought, however, that the soil and air of 
Scotland favour independence of action and thought, and that the 
woids, whether of Tacitus or of Galgacus, contain an nnconscious 
prophecy of passages in its futuie annals and traits in the char- 
acter of its people not yet ohhteiated. In the first century of the 
Christian era Scotland was the scene of events which belong to 
universal Instoiy 

Hadrian The necessity of the walls of Hadnan and Antonine to 

to protect the Eomaii province soon appeared It is doubt- 

Severus. during what intervals the country between 

them remained subject Few coins of emperors latei than 
Antonine have been found to the north of Hadrian’s wall 
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In the reign of Anrelius, the philosophic emperoi, wai was. 
not encouiagerl, but Calplimmus Agiicola had to be sent 
(161j a& legate and piopiojtor to Butam to prevent mcui- 
sions of the noitbein tubes. In that of Cominodub a 
moie formidable invasion passed the wnll, but UlpiUb 
Maicellus diove back the Britons and lepaired it, gaming 
for Comniodub the title of Bntannicus AVhile Septimius 
Severn? was removing rivals from his path, his legate, 

Yiriufe Lupus, purchahed peace (201) fiom the Meatie, a 
tribe of central Scotland now first named, wdio along with 
the Caledonii supersede the older designations of Tacitus 
and Ptolemy for the population in the vicinity and to the 
north of Antonine’s wail, until m the latter half of the 4th 
centniy the Piets and Scots appear. Seven years latei 
(208) Severus, with his sons Caracalla and Geta, came, Severus 
like Edw'aid I in his last campaign, worn out m body^ii 
hut not m spirit, to Britain ^ After repairing the 
breaches in Hadrian’s wall he not only reconquered the 
country between it and the wall of Antonine, which he 
lestored, but, passing beyond the steps of Agiicola, 
earned the Eoman eagles to the most northern points 
they reached The traces of Eoman loads fiom Fallen k 
to Stirling, through Strathearn to Perth, thence through 
Forfar, Meains, and Aberdeen to the Moray Firth, and 
of Eoman camps at Wardykes (Keithock), Eaedykes 
(Stonehaven), Norman Dykes (on the Dee), and Eaedykes 
on the YEhan belong to this period and represent an 
attempt to subdue or overawe the whole island The 
historian Dion does not conceal the failure of the enter- 
prise, which he asciibes to the illness that teiminated in 
the death of Severus at York (211) He adds a little to 
our knowledge of the Caledonians by describing the 
painting of their bodies with forms of animals, their scanty 
clothing and iron ornaments, their arms — a swoid, small 
shield, and speai, without helmets or breastplates — their 
chariots, and their mode of warfare by rapid attack and as 
rapid retreat to the forest and the marsh Being without 
towns, they hved on the produce of herds and the chase, 
not on fish, though they had plenty Their mode of 
government he calls demociatic, doubtless fiom the absence 
of any conspicuous king rather than of chiefs 
From the death of Severus to the accession of Constan- Oonstau- 
tius Chloius, a penod of neaily a century, the history of tins to 
northern Britain is unknown. In the first (305) of the 
two years of his reign Constantins defeated the tribes 
between the walls called by Enmenius the Panegyrist 
“the Caledomans and other Piets,” — a name now first 
heard, and by this association identified with the Caledo- 
mans Next year Constantins died at York, and for 
more than fifty yeais a veil is again drawn over northern 
Britain It was during this period that Constantine was 
converted to Christianity, which his father Constantins 
had favoured during the persecutions of Diocletian So 
rapid was the progress of the church in the British 
province that only ten years after the martyrdom of St 
Alban Celtic bishops of York, London, and Caeileon — 
probably the place of that name on the IJsk — were present 
at the council of Arles In 360 the Scots are for the 
first time named, by Ammianus Marcellmns, who records 
them descent along with the Piets upon the Eoman pro- 
vince in terms which imply that they had before passed 
the southern wall Four years later the Piets, Saxons, 

Scots, and Attacotts are said by the same writer to have 
caused the Britons perpetual anxiety, but Theodosius, 
father of the emperor of the same name, repulsed them 

^ Papmian, the great jniist, then administered justice at York 
Whether the Eoman law so introduced survived in any part of modem 
England is a problem not yet solved , it certainly did not beyond the 
wall The Eoman substratum of Scottish law was of later origin, 
derived chiefly from the canon law of the chuich 
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and recoveied the country betireen the ■Rail-;, which 
Ijecarae (3GS) a fifth province of Britain, called in honour 
of the reigning empeior Yalentia It remained so for a 
eery brief &|jace the revolt of Masiinub (391), which 
reduced the Homan tioops to tR’o legioiia, led to fieah raid^ 
of the Pict'5 and Scots A legion sent by Stihcho drove 
them back to the northern wall But it was soon recalled, 
and the garnsona were peimanently removed prior to lOD 

Effects of The Roman empiie in Britain left viidely Jitierent lesultb m the 
Roman southein and in the noithein portions of the island The foiinei 
occiipa- became an organised, and in the centres of pojfulation a cwdizcd 
tion piovince, in which Latin was spoken by the educated the arts 
cultivated, Roman law adniinisteicd, and Chi istiamty introduced 
The lattei, with the paitial exception of tlie distiict south of 
Antoniiie’s wall, lemained in the posseasion of haibaious heathen 
laces, whose customs had alteied little since Roman wnteis 
described them as similar to, though rn Jer than, those of the Celts 
in Gaul hefoie its conquest The condition of the population he- 
tw’een the walls was piobably intei mediate between that of the 
southein piovincial Bntons and that of the noithem savages of 
the same oiiginal Celtic stock, more neaily lesemblmg the latter, 
perhaps not unlike the condition of the people of Y’ales, which 
the Romans in like manner overran, but could not hold, oi of 
Afghanistan as eompaied wnth British India Ho Roman towns 
existed, and only one or two villas have been found noith of 
Yoik, and c|uite near to that pdace The camp, the altar, the 
sepulchral monument, possibly a 'iuigle temple (the mysteiious 
Arthui’s Oven or Julius’s Hof on the Carron, now destroyed, but 
desciibed by Boece and Buchanan and figured by Camden), the 
stations along the wall, the roads with their milestones, a nuniher 
of coins (clue% piior to the 2d century), and a few traces of baths 
are the only vestiges of Roman occupation in this part of Bntam 
So completely had Biitam passed beyond the serious attention of 
the emperor of the East that in the begi nni ng of the 6th century 
Belisarius, Justinian’s general, sarcastically ottered it to the Goths 
m exchange foi Sicily , wlule Procopius, the Byzantine histonan, 
has nothing to tell of it except that a wall was built across it by 
the ancients, the direction of which he supposes to have been from 
north to south, separating the fruitful and populous east from the 
barren serpent-haunted western district, and the strange fable that 
its natives were excused from tribute to the kmgs of the Pianks in 
return foi the service of ferrying the souls of the dead from the 
mainland to the shores of Britain 

Brets or 2 Early Celtic Period to Union of Piets and Scots by 
Britons JCenneth Macalpine — It is to the Celts, the first known 
inhabitants of Britain, that our inquiry next turns This 
people were not indigenous, but came by sea to Bntam 
A conjecture, not yet proved, identifies as inhabitants of 
Britain before the Celts a branch of the race now repre- 
sented m Europe only by the Basques Amongst many 
names of British tribes in Latin writers three occur, two 
with increasing frequency, as the empire drew near its 
close — Britons, Piets, and >Scots — denoting distinct 
branches of the Celts, Bntam was the Latm name for 
the larger island and Britons for its inhabitants , Albion, 
a more ancient title, has left traces in Enghsh poetry, 
and m the old name Alba or Albany for northern Scot- 
land. The Bntons in Eoman times occupied, if not the 
whole island, at least as far north as the Porth and Clyde, 
Their language, British, called later Cymric, survives m 
modem Welsh and the Breton of Brittany. Cornish, 
which became extmet in the 17th century, was a dialect 
of the same speech. Its extent northwards is marked by 
the Cumbraes — the Islands of Cymry m the Clyde — ^and 
Cumberland, a district originally stretchmg from the Clyde ; 
to the Mersey j 

Plots or The Piets, a Latm name for the northern tribes who 
Cnuthue preserved longest the custom of pamtmg their bodies, 
called themselves Gruithne, Their original settlements 
appear to have been in the Orkneys, the north of Scot- 
land, and the north-east of Ireland — ^the modern counties 
of Antrim and Down. They spread in Scotland, before or 
shortly after the Homans left, as far south as the Pentland 
Hills, which, like the Pentland Firth, are thought to pre- 
serve their name, occupied Fife, and perhaps left a de- 
tachment in Galloway. Often crossing, probably some- 
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timea uviing, the dc-erted wall of Hadrian, they canned it SitS-eth 
to acquiie their name, — a name of awe to the juoviucial 
Biitoni and thtir English conqueiors Their language, 
though Celtic, lb btill a pioblem difhcult to solve, so few 
woidb have been piebCived Its almost complete altsoip- 
tion m that of the Gaels or Scots suggests that it did not 
difter widely fiom theirs, and with this agrees the fact 
that Columba and hm followers had little difficulty in 
pleaching to them, though they sometimes required an 
interpreter Some philologists believe it to have been 
moie allied to Cyinnc, and even to the Cornish vauety, 
but the proof is inconclusive. 

The Scots came originally to Ireland, one of whose SLots or 
names fiom the Gth to the 13th centuiy was Scotia, Gaels 
Scotia Major it was called after part of northern Britain 
in the 11th century had accpired the same name Irish 
traditions represent the Scots as Milesians from Spain 
Their Celtic name Gaidhil, Goidel, or Gael appears moie 
akm to that of the natives of Gaul They had joined the 
Piets in their attack on the Pioman province in the 4tli 
century, and peihaps had alieady settlements in the west 
of Scotland , but the transfer of the name was due to the 
rise and progress of the tribe called Dabiacl, which migiated 
from Dalriada in the north of Antrim to Argyll and the 
Isles in the beginning of the Gth century Their language, 
GaidhehCj was the ancient foim of the Irish of Ireland 
and the Gaelic of the Scottish Highlanders Ho clear 
conclusion has been reached as to the meaning of Briton, 
Gruithne, Scot, and Gael 

The order of the airival of the thiee divisions of the Order of 
Celtic race and the extent of the islands they occupied aie amval of 
uncertain Bede in the beginning of the 8th century gives 
the most probable account 

“ This island at the present tune contains five nations, the Angles, 

Bntons, Scots, Piets, and Latins, each in its own dialect cultivat- 
ing one and the same sublime study of divine tiuth The 
Latin tongue hy the study of the Souptures has become common to 
all the rest At fiist this island had no othei inhabitants but the 
Bntons, from whom it denved its name, and who, earned ovei into 
Britain, as is reported, from Armorica, possessed themselves of the 
southern paits 'When they had made themselves masteis of the 
greatest pait of the island, beginning at the south, the Piets fiom 
Scythia, as is repotted, patting to sea m a few long ships, were 
dnven by tbe winds beyond the shores of Bntam, and arrived on 
the northern coast of Ireland, where, finding the nation of the Scots, 
they begged to be allowed to settle among them, but could not 
succeed m obtaining then request The Scots answered that the 
island could not contain them both, but ‘we can give you good 
advice what to do . vre know there is another island not far fiom 
ours, to the east, which we often see at a distance, when the days 
are clear If you go thither you will obtain a settlement , or, if any 
should oppose, yon shall have our aid ’ The Piets accordingly, 
sailing oyer into Bntam, began to mhabit the northern pait of the 
island In process of time Biitam, after the Bntons and Piets, 
leeeived a third nation, the Scots, who, migiating from Ireland 
under them leader Eenda, eitliei by fair means or force secured 
those settlements amongst the Piets which they still possess ” 

“ There is," he says m anothei passage, “a very laige estuaiy of Hie 
sea which formerly divided the nation of the Piets from the Britons, 
which gulf runs from the west far into the land, where to this day 
stands the strong city of the Bntons called Alclyth. The Scots 
arnvmg on the north aide of the estuary settled themselves there 
as m then own countiy " 

This statement in its main points (apart from the 
countiy from which the Piets are said to have come) is 
confirmed by Latm authors, m whose meagre notices the 
Piets appear before the Scots are mentioned, and both 
occur later than the Bntons , hy the legends of the three 
Celtic races ; by the narratives of Gildas and Henmits, the 
only Bntish Celtic historians, the Irish Annals, and the 
Pictish Chronicle It is m harmony with the facts con- 
tained in the Life of Golimha, written m the 7th century, 
but based on an earlie^ii/e, by one of his successors, 

Cnmine, abbot of Iona, who may have seen Colnmba, and 
must have known persons who had, The northern Britain 
brought before us m connexion with Columba in the latter 
XXI — 6o 
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Sth and lialf of the 6tli century is peopled by Cruitline or Piets in 
athcents the north and central Highlands, having their chief royal 
fort on the and by Scots in Argyll and the Isles, as 
far north as Iona and on the mainland Drumalban, the 
mountain iidge which separates Aigyll from Perth and 
Inverness , there is a British king ruling the south-west 
from the lock on the Cl}de then known as Alclyth or 
Alclytle, now Dumbarton , and Saxony, under Hoithum- 
hiian kings, is the name gi\en to the district south of 
the Forth, including the eastern Lowlands, where by this 
time Angles had settled The scaicityof Celtic history^ 
belonging to Scotland indicates that its tribes were less 
ciiihzed than their Irish and Welsh kin 
Conver- It IS in the records of the Christian church that we first 
Sion to touch historic ground after the Piomans left Although 
Ctns-^ the legends of Ciiistian superstition are almost as fabu- 
toaaity heathen ignoiance, we can follow with 

leasonahle certainty the convermon of the Scottish Celts 
Three Celtic saints venerated throughout Scottish history 
— Hinian, Kentigern, Coliimba — Patrick, the patron saint 
of Ireland, David, the pation saint of Wales, and Cuthbert, 
the apostle of Lothian and patron saint of Durham, be- 
longing to the Celtic Church, though probably not a Celt, 
mark the common advance of the Celtic races from 
heathenism to Clinstiamty between the end of the 4th 
and the end of the 6th century The conversion of Scot- 
land m the time of Pope Victor I in the 2d centuiy is 
unhistoric, and the legend of St Eule (Eegulus) having 
brought the rehes of St Andrew in the reign of Constan- 
tins from Achma to St Andrews, where a Pictish king 
built a church and endowed lands in his honour, is, if 
historical at all, antedated by some centuries There is 
no proof that amongst the places which the Eomans had 
not reached, but which had accepted Christianity when 
Tertulhan wrote, there was any part of modern Scotland , 
but, as Chnstian bishops from Britam without fixed local- 
ity begin to appear m the 4th century, possibly the first 
converts in Scotland had been made before its close 
Nmian XlHAif (qv), the son of a Bntisli chief in Galloway alieady 
Chustian, alter converting or reforming his countrymen — one of 
Ins conveits teng Tud walla, king of Alelyde (’ Tothael, fathei of 

^ Of the three hranches of the Celts which appear as the first known 
mhahitants of Scotland the native records are scanty and of late date 
Respecting the Britons nothing remains except the Mtstonf of Gildas 
in the 6th and that of Nennius in the 9th centurj, of which very 
small parts relate to Scotland , the poems of Aneurm and Taliessin, 
commonly called Welsh hards, hut perhaps natives of Strathclyde , 
the lues of saints , and a frapient of criminal law, common to them 
and the Scots, pieserved at the time of its suppression by Edward I 

Dealing with the Piets there is a Latin Qhonick of the 10th cen- 
tury and additions of later date, containing a valuable list of kings 
in their own language, and the entries lu the BodL of Beer of the gifts 
to that monastery by the Pictish inormaers (chiefii) of Buchan , hut 
the earliest of these is m an old form of Gaelic 

The Scots are noticed in the Life of ColtmUba, the Bmn Albanach 
of the lltb century, a Latin Chronicle of the 12th century, a few 
poems treating of their origin and migration, later Latm tracts de- 
scribing their settlement in Scotland, and the lives of saints, not 
■written in their existing form till the 12th century But a considei- 
able amount of legendary mateml, chiefly consisting of additions to 
or glosses on the earlier sources, las been collected When all is told, 
Scotland has nothmg to compaie with the Insh Annals and the Welsh 
Tnacls, -whose fulness of detail and fabulous antiquity m the early 
portions raise suspicions as to the later which are perhaps undeserved 
It has no equivalent to the collection of laws contained in the Senchas 
Mor or Kain Patnek of Ireland and the Dimetian and Veuedotian 
codes of Wales, where, m the midst of a crowd of minute customs 
implying a long settlement m western lands, there are traces of others 
that seem to have come mth the Celts from their far-off Eastern buth- 
place Prom these sources—espeoially from the Insh Annuls, and in 
particular the Annals of Tigemach, who diediu 1088, the Synchronwns 
of Plann Mainistreach, who died m 1056, the Annals of Innisfallen, 
compiled m 1215, and of Ulster, compiled in 1498, hut from older 
authorities — the dearth of proper Scottish material has been supple- 
mented , but this source of information has to he used with caution 
The whole materials are collected in the Chrontcles of ike Ptds and 
Scots, edited by Mr Skene fox the loid cleik register of Scotland 
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Pi,iddtiu.k Hael)— and organiang a diocese, went as a missionaiy 
to the southern Piets, who lived amongst or neai the mountains 
noith of the Forth and Clyde in the modem comities of Stilling, 

Perth, and Forfar His "fame giew with the chinch, and as lai 
noith as Shetland, as far south as TVestmoieland and Noithumhei- 
land, chinches weie dedicated in his name His wonder-woiking 
lehcs m the shnne of Candida Casa (at Whithorn - m Gallowmy) 
became an object of pdgumage foi moie than a thousand years 
Thiee other missionaiies belong to the peiiod bet-ween Ninian and 
Eentigem, his successor amongst the Batons of the w est Palladius, 
sent to the Christians in Iieland by Pope Celestine, died at Fordoun 
in Mearns labouring amongst the Piets, and his disciples Seif and 
Teinan converted lespectively the Piets of Fife and those of the 
lowlands of Aberdeen KEX'riftERX [q v ) of Stiathcljcle was sup- Kenti- 
orted by Eydderiek or Eodenek, called Hael (“the Liberal from gern. 
is bounty to the church Columha visited Eentigern at the 
cemetery of Ninian, on the Molendinar Bum, wheie courtesies were 
interchanged hetw-een these lepiesentatives of the two blanches of 
the Celtic Cliurch in western Scotland, shoitly befoie the Biitisli 
bishops declined at the meeting at St Augustine’s oak to submit to 
the Koman missionary who had eonvcited the Saxons of southern 
England Joceljui oi Fiuness states that Eentigem was at Eome 
seven times and obtained the pnvdege of being the pope’s vicai 
free from subjection to any metiopolitan The pimce of Cumbiia 
IS even said to hare acknowledged liis piecedency These aie 
inventions of a latei age , but the large possessions, extending ovei 
the whole western kingdom, confened by Eyddeiick, and aftei a 
long lapse of time foimd by the inquest of David I when prince 
of Cumbiia to have belonged to the see, may he histoiical He 
died about the heginmng of the 7th centuiy, and a long period ot 
daikness hides the British kingdom and chinch of Sfrathclyde 
St Patrick [qv ), succeeding wheie PaUadius failed, Chustianized 
Ireland in the middle of the 5th centuiy. A passage in his Con- 
fession, of all of it applies to Scotland, seems to prove the existence 
ofthechuich in Scotland foi two generations hetoie Patrick’s bn th, 
and the alloivance during these of mairiage to the cleigy 

Scotland gave Patnek to Iieland, and Ireland letiirnad the gift in Columha 
Columha. A rai e good fortune has pi esei ved m Adamnan’s Life the 
tradition of the acts of the gieatest Celtic saint of Scotland, and a 
picture of the monastic Celtic Cliurch in the 6th and fth centimes, 

—an almost solitaiy fragment of history between the last of the 
Eoman and the first of the Anglo-Saxon histonans Born m 521 
at Gaitan in Donegal, Columba {q v ) spent his boyhood at Dome 
Eithne neai Gartan, Ins youth at MoviUe on Stiangfoid Lough 
undei Abbot Finian, called the fostei-fathei of the Insh saints from 
the number of his disciples Heie he was ordained deacon, and, 
aftei completing his education, imdei Gemmian, a Chnstian bard, 
at the monasteiy of Clonaid, he leceived pnest’s oiders. In 661 he 
took pait m the battle of Culdievny (in Connaught), when the 
chiefs of the Hiu Neill (Dalnad Scots), Ins kindred, defeated 
Diarmid (Diaimait), a king of eastern Iieland Excommunicated 
by the synod of Teltown ui Meath, the countiy of Diarmid, foi his 
share m the battle— accoi ding to one account fought at his instance 
—and moved by missionaiy zeal, he ciossedtwo yeais afterwaids 
the nairow sea which sepaiates Antnm from Aigyll with twelve 
companions and founded the monasteiy of Iona (Hy), on the little 
island to the west of Mull, given him by Ins kinsman Conall The 
Dalnad Scots, -who had settled in the western islands of Scotland 
and m Lorn eaaly in the 6th centuiy, W'eie alieady Chnstiaus , but 
Columha soon after -visited the Pictish king Bnide, the son ot 
Mailochon, at Giaig Phadneh, the isolated hill foit on the Ness, 
whom he converted, and from whom lie leceived a confiimation of 
ConaE’s grant Columba, on the death of Conall, gave the sanction 
of leligion to the succession of Ins cousin Aiclan, and at the council 
of Drumceat m Derry obtamed the exemption of the Daliiads of 
Iona from tribute, though they were still hound to give military 
semce to the Inshkmg, the head of the Hui Neill He frequently 
revisited Iieland and took pait ui its w^ais the militant spirit is 
stiongly marked in his chaiactei , but most of liis time was devoted 
to the administration of Iils monasteiy of Iona, and to the planting 
of other churches and leligious houses in the neighbouring isles and 
mainland, tdl his death m 597 None of the remains now found 
in almost every island — ^not even those m Iona itself— date from 
his time, when wood was still used foi building But the onginal 
foundations of the churches of Skye and Tiree weie his work , those 
extendmg from Bute and Cantyre— on Islay, Oionsay, Colonsay, 

Mull, Eigg, Lewis, Hams, Benhecula, and even the distant St 
Kilda— to Loch Arkaig on the northern mainland of Scottish 
Dahiada aie to he asciihed to him or his immediate followers oi 
successors m Hie abbacy, as well as those in the country of the 
Piets, from the Orkneys to Deer m Buchan The churches wdiich 
received his name faituei south were later foundations mhis honour 
The most celebrated of his disciples were Baitheiie, his successor as 
abbot , Machar, to whom the church of Aberdeen tiaces its ongm , 

® In a cave at Glasserton rude crosses incised on stone — probably 
a font — and the letters SANCT NI P (^) have recently been found 
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Coimat, tilt navic;atoi, the first niFsionaiy to the Orknejs, who 
ptilia[is itai htil tlic Faiotb and Iceland , and Diootan, the tounder 
of the Scottish monastery of Deei 

Celtic Tilt charaetei of the Celtic Church of Coluniba was, hke its 
Church of mother chinch in Ireland, modified by migration to a country only 
Columba m small part Christian It Mas a missionaiy ehnich, not diocesan 
but monastic, with an abbot who was a jnesbytcr, not a bishop, 
foi its head, though the othce of hishop foi ordination existed, and 
bishops were, in Iielaiid at least, more numerous than in the latti 
tliuich It spieaJ, not bj the election of parishes and the care 
of parochial cleigj*, hut by the leprodm tion of similai monastents, 
the homes of those who adopted a religious life, the only schools 
m an age of war It jnetened islands foi its monasteiies foi 
safety, and, in the case ot some of its members, who sought, in 
the language of those times, ‘'a desert m the ocean,” as heimitages 
wheie they might live and die apait from the world But these 
w ere exceptions The idea of the Celtic monastery was that of a 
Chiistian celibate society. Its inmates legaided themselves as 
being, and often were, members of a family or clan, preserving the 
customs of their race so far as consistent with eehhacy and rehgious 
discipline Of elei en successors of Columba as abbot nine were of 
his km The rale, though its confession is primitive, adapted to 
an infant and isolated cluuch planted in a heathen world, did not 
diffei gieatly from that of later orders Implicit obedience to the 
supenoi, poverty, chastity, hospitahty, were the chief precepts 
The observance of Eastei according to the ancient cycle, the use of 
the semiciicular instead of the coional tonsure, and a peculiar ritual 
for iiU'-s and baptism were its duel deiiations from the practice of 
the catholic church as fixed by the council of Nice, to winch it 
jneldttd in the beginning of the 8th century , frequent prayer, the 
singing of psalms and hymns, the reading of Senpture, the copying 
and illuiuinatiiig of MSS , the teaching of childien and novices, 
and the laboui to piovide and prepare the necessaiy food (the ser- 
vice of women being excluded) were the occupations of the monks 
A similai conventual sjstem of which St Bridget, abbess of Kildare, 
was foundress enlisted the fervour of hei sex, and had followers in 
Dailugclaeh, abbess of Kildare, who founded Abemethy, in iEbba 
at Coldingham, and in Hilda at Lmdisfaine. It was a foim of 
Christianity fitted to excite the wonder and gam the affection of 
the heathen amongst whom the monks came, piactising as well as 
preaching the self-denying docti me of the cross The religion of the 
Celts is a shadowy outline on the page of history Notices of idols 
aie rare They had not the art neces.sary for an ideal repiesenta- 
tion of the human form, though they learnt to deeoiate the lude 
stone monuments of an earlier age with elaborate traceiy. They 
had no temples The mystenous circles of massive stones, with 
no covering but the heavens, may have seiwed for places of worship, 
as well as memorials of the more illustnous dead The names of 
gods aie conspicuously absent, though antiquanes trace the worship 
of the Sun in the Beltane fires and othei ntes , hut m the account 
of their adversanas we read of demons whom they mvoked 
Divination by rods or twigs, incantations or spells, strange lites 
connected with the elements of water and of file, “choice of weather, 
lucky times, the watching of the voice of birds,” are mentioned 
as amongst the practices of the Druids, a pnestly caste leveied 
for supenoi learning and, if we may accept Caesar as an authoiity, 
highly educated This, lather than fetish or animal worship, 
appeals to have been then cult It was, so far as scanty indi- 
cations allow' a generalization, by an empuical knowledge of the 
mmoi and secondary rather than the greatei phenomena of nature 
that the Diuids of Britain and Iieland exercised influence, — 
the tempest and its elements — wind and ram and snow, thunder 
and lightning — rather than the sun, moon, and stars Whatever 
its precise form, this religion made a feehle resistance to the Chris- 
tian, taught by the monks, with learning drawn from Scripture 
and some acquaintance with Latin as well as Christian literature, 
and enforced by the example of a pure life and the hope of a future 
w orld The charms of music and poetry, in which the Celt de- 
lighted, were turned to sacred use Columba was a protector of 
the bards,— himself a bard 

“ It IS not with the ‘ seieod’ onr destiny is, 

Nor with the hird on the top of the twig, 

Hor with the trunk of a knotted tree, 

Nor with a ‘ seadan ' hand in hand. 

I adore not the voice of birds, 

Nor the ‘ screod ' nor destiny nor lots in this world, 

Nor a son nor chance nor woman , 

My Dmid is Clirist the Sou of God, 

Chnst, Son of Mary, the Great Abbot, 

The Father, tlie Son, and the Holy Ghost” 

Adamnan i elates miracles of Columba scarcely above the level 
of the practices of the Druids But superstition is not vanquished 
by supersiation Celibacy was a protest against the promiscuous 
intercourse for which Chnstiau fathers condemn the (felts Fasts 
and vigils contrasted with the gross, perhaps cannibal, practices 
still m use The intense faith m Chnst, of lives such as Patnek’s 
and Columha’s, won the victory of the cross 
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When we pass to civil history our knowledge is restricted o'l7-685 
to a list of names and battles , but the labours of recent 
scholars allow a brief account of the Celtic iace& fiom the 
end of the 6th to their union in the middle of the 9th 
century, m part hypothetical, yet a great advance on the 
absolute blank which made historians of the 1 8th century 
dechne the task in despair 

The Britons, whose chief king had ruled at Alclyde, Bntons 
were separated from their fellow'-countrymen, the Cyniry in ofStrath- 
Wales, shoitly after Columba’s death by the rapid advance 
of the Anglian kingdom of Northumberland, founded in the 
middle of the 6tb century by Ida of Bamborough One of 
his successors, Ethelfred, struck the blow, completed by the 
wars of the next king, Edwin, which severed modern Wales 
from British Cumbria and Strathclyde Even Mona, the 
holy isle of both heathen and Christian Britons, became 
Anglesey, the island of the Angles A later inclusion 
towards the end of the century reached Carhsle and sepa- 
rated the kingdom of Alclyde, which had for its boundary 
the Catrail or Piets’ trench between Peel Pell and CJala- 
shiels, from English Cnmbna (Cumberland south, of the 
Solway), and reduced for a short time Strathclyde to a 
subject provmce When Bede wrote in 731 an Anglian 
bishopric had been estabh&hed at Whithorn, which con- 
tmued till 803. The decline of the Northumbrian king- 
dom in the 8tb century enabled the kings of Strathclyde to 
reassert their independence and maintain their rule within 
a restricted district more neaily answering to the valley 
of the Clyde, and in Galloway, in which there are some 
faint mdications of a Pictish population, till it was united 
to the kingdom of Scone by the election of Donald, brother 
of Constantine IE , king of the Scots, to its throne 

Of the Scots of Dah’iada somewhat more is known 
Their history is interwoven with that of the Piets and 
meets at many points that of the Angles of Northumber- 
land, who during the 7th and the beginning of the 8th 
century, when their kings were the greatest in Britain, 
endeavoured to push their boundaries beyond the Forth 
and the Clyde The history of this kingdom— see Noeth- North- 
UMBEELAND (KINGDOM OP) — formS part of that of ScOt-™hTiail 
land during these centuries It planted m Lothian (qv) 
the seed from which the civilization of Scotland grew ^ 

To an early period of the contest between the Angles and 
the Britons, and to the country between the Forth and the 
Tweed and Solway, perhaps belong the battles magnified by 
successive poets who celebrated the hero of British medi- 
Eeval romance. Whether these battles were really fought 
in southern Scotland and on the borders, and Arthur’s Seat 
was one of his strongholds, still “unknown is the grave 
of Arthur” Before Edwin’s death (633) his kingdom 
extended to the Forth, and the future capital of Scotland 
received the name of Edwinsburgh from him in place of 
the Mynyd Agned and Dunedm of the British and Gaelic 
Celts During the reign of Oswald (635-642) the North- 
umbrians were reconverted by Aidan, a monk whom 
Oswald summoned from Iona, and who became monastic 
bishop of Lmdisfame — a southern Iona — from which the 
Celtic form of the Christian church spread amongst the 
Angles of tbe north and east of England, until the council 
of Whitby and the election of Wilfrid to the see of York 
restored the Eoman ritual and diocesan episcopacy, wlien 
Colman, their Celtic bishop at Lmdisfarne, retired with 
his monks to Iona Oswald’s brother Oswy extended the 
dommion of Northumberland over a portion of the country 
of the northern Piets beyond the Forth In his reign lived 
CiJTHBEET (q V ), the apostle of Lothian, where the monas- 
tery of St ^bha at Coldingham, the church on the Bass, 
the three churches of St Baldr^ at Auldham, T^nniug- 
hame, and Preston, and the sanctuary of Wedale (Stow) 
kept alive the memory of the Celtic Church His name 
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685-756. IS preserved m St Gutliberts chureb at Etliiibur^b and in 
Kirkcudbugbt To tbe same period belong two in'>crip- 
tions, the earliebt recoids of Anglian speech, one on the 
crofab of Bewca&tle in Cumberland, commemorating Alfred, 
a &011 of ObWy, tbe other, taken peibaps horn a poem of 
Cmdmon, at Rutbwell in Dumfiieb JTeitber tbe Tw eed nor 
tbe Solway wab at tbib peiiod a line of divibion. Obwy 
"uas tsucceeded by bib bon Egfnd (6d5), against whom tbe 
Pictd successfully rebelled , and tbe Scots and a considerable 
pait of the Britons aLo recovered then freedom. Angban 
bisbopb, however, continued to bold tbe see of Wbitboin 
during tbe whole of tbe 8tb century Tbe Northumbrian 
kingb, more successful m the west than in tbe east, 
gradually advanced from Carbsle along tbe coast of Ayr, 
and even took AJclyde In what is now England tbeir 
powei decbned from tbe middle of tbe 8th century before 
tbe rise of Mercia Shortly befoie tbe commencement of 
tbe 9tb century tbe descents of the Danes began, which 
led to tbe conflict for England between them and tbe 
Saxons of TVessex Tbe succesu of tbe latter under Alfred 
and bis descendants tiansferred tbe supremacy to tbe 
princes of tbe southern kingdom, who, gradually advanc- 
ing noitbwards, before tbe close of that century united 
all England under then sceptre 
Before its fall Noitbiunberland produced three great 
men, the founders of English bterature and learning, 
though two of them wrote chiefly in Latin, — Cmdmou, tbe 
monk of Whitby, tbe first English poet , Bede, tbe monk 
of Jarrow, tbe first English historian, and Aicuin, tbe 
monk of York, whose school might have become tbe first 
English university, bad be not lived in tbe decbne of 
Northumbrian greatness and been attracted to tbe court 
of Charlemagne. It is to this early dawn of talent among 
tbe Angles of Northumberland that England owes its 
name of tbe land of tbe Angles and its language that of 
English Tbe northern dialect spoken by tbe Angles was 
tbe speech of Lothian, north as well as south (in Noitb- 
umberland) of tbe Tweed, and w^as preseived in tbe 
broad Scotch of tbe Lowlands, while modern English was 
formed from tbe southern dialect of Alfred, Chaucer, and 
Wychffe. This eaily Teutonic civilization of tbe lowland 
district of Scotland, iii spite of tbe Danish wars, tbe 
Celtic conquest, and border feuds, never died out, and 
it became at a later time tbe centre from which tbe 
Anglo-Saxon character permeated tbe whole of Scotland, 
without suppressing, as m England, tbe Celtic Their 
union, more or less complete in different districts, is, after 
tbe difference in the extent of tbe Eoman conquest, tbe 
second main fact of Scottish history, distinguishing it 
from that of England Both, to a great degree, were 
the result of physical geography. The mountams and 
arms of tbe sea repelled invaders and preserved longer 
tbe ancient race and its customs 

Early It IS necessary, before tracing tbe causes which led to 

Pictish union of races in Scotland, to form some notion of 

““ ® northern Scotland during tbe century preceding Kenneth 
Macalpme, dunng which — ^tbe light of Adamnan and Bede 
bemg withdrawn — we are left to tbe guidance of tbe 
Pictisb Ghrmicle and tbe Irish Anmk. Tbe Piets whom 
Oolumba converted appear to have been consolidated under 
a single monarch Brude, tbe son of Mailocbon, ruled 
from Inverness to Iona on tbe west and on tbe north to tbe 
Orkneys A sub-kmg or chief from these islands appears 
at bis court. Tbe absence of any other Pictisb king, tbe 
reception of tbe Columbite mission in Buchan under 
Drostan, a disciple of Columba, and perhaps Columba 
himself, tbe foundation of tbe church of Mortlacb near 
Aberdeen by Macbar, another of bis disciples, favour tbe 
conclusion that tbe dominion of Brude included Aberdeen as 
well as Moray and Boss Its southern limits are unknown. 
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Tbe Piets ^ of Stirling, Perth, and Foilai, corresponding 
to Stiatbeain and Menteitb, — ^Atbole and Gowiie, Angus 
and Meains, bad been already converted by Ninian in tbe 
5th century — may have aheady come undei a single king 
rulmg perhaps at Abernetby, with moimaers under him 
It seems cm tain that Abernetby was earlier than Dnn- 
keld a centre of tbe Celtic Cbnicb distinct fioni Iona, and 
tbe seat of tbe first three bishops of Scotland Its lound 
tower cannot be safely ascribed to an earlier date than 
tbe 9tb century, but may have been preceded by a cbiircli 
dedicated to St Bridget eitbei in tbe 5tb by Necbtan 
Morbet, or in tbe 6tb century by Garnard, son of Donald, 
a later Pictisb king Although there exists a complete 
hst of tbe Pictisb kings from Biiide, son of Mailocbon, 
to Brude, son of Eeiat, conquered by Kenneth Macalpme, 
and of tbe Scots of Dalriada fiom Aidan (converted by 
Columba) to Kenneth Macalpme, with their legnal yeais, 
it IS only here and there that a figure emeiges suffi- 
ciently distinct to enter history. Parts of these lists are 
fictitious and others doubtful, nor do we know* over what 
extent of country tbe various monarebs ruled Of tbe 
figures more or less piomment amongst tbe Pictisb kings 
are Brude, tbe son of Deiili, tbe contempoiary of Adam- 
nan, who was present at tbe synod of Tara when the law 
called Kam Adamnan, freeing women fiom military 
service, was adopted, and who died m 706, bemg then 
styled king of Eortren Necbtan, another son of Derili, 
was tbe contemporary of Bede, who gives (710) tbe letter of 
Ceolfnd, abbot of ‘VYearmontb, to him when he adopted tbe 
Eoman Easter and tbe tonsiue Six years later Necbtan 
expelled tbe Columbite monks from bis dominions They 
retired to Dalriada, as then brethren m Ncrthumberland 
had done when a similar change was made by Oswy 
Neehtan also asked foi masons to bnild a church m the 
Eoman style, to be dedicated to St Peter, and several 
churches in honour of that apostle were founded within 
his territory. Shortly after, Egbert, an Anglian monk, 
persuaded tbe community of Hy (Iona) itself to conform, 
but too late to lead to the union of the churches of the 
Scots and the Piets, which were separated also by political 
causes 

Fifteen yeais later the greatest Pictish monarch, Angus Angus 
MacFergus, after a contest with more than one rival, 
gained tbe supremacy, which be held for thirty years 
(731-761), In revenge for tbe capture of bis son Brude 
by Dungal, son of Selvacb, king of tbe Dalriad Scots, be 
attacked Argyll, and laid waste tbe whole country, destroy- 
ing Dunnad (^ on Loch Cnnan), then tbe capital, burnt 
Creicb (in Mffil), and put in chains Dungal and Feradacb, 
tbe sons of Selvacb He next conqneied (739), and it is 
said drowned, Talorgan, son of Diostau, king of Atbole, 
one of bis rivals, and, resuming tbe Dalnad war, reducecl 
tbe whole of the western HigHands. Tbe Batons of 
Strathclyde were assailed by a brother of Angus, who 

^ But there had been a tune when not one but several Pictish kings 
niled the northern and central districts of Scotland, and of this we 
have perhaps a trace m the Pictish legend according to which 
Crmtlme, the eponymus of the race, had seven sons,— Cait, Cee, 

Gmc, Pih, ihdach, Potla, Portren. Conjecture identifies five of these 
names with districts known in later history, — Cait with Caithness, 

Gunc with Mearns (Magh Circen, the plain of Cine), Pib with Pife, 

Potla with Athole (Athfotla), Portren with southern Perthshire, con- 
necting it with a division of the same county m a tract of the 12th 
century (Comp plate VI ) Six of the divisions — Angus and Mearns, 

Athole and Gfowne, Stratheam and Menteitli, Fife and Portreive, Mar 
and Buchan, Moray and Boss — fairly coriespoud to districts after- 
wards ruled hy the Celtic roormaers of Angus, Athole, Stratheam, 

Fife, Mar, and Moray, Caithness in the 9th century became Forse, 
and a new eail (of Maioh) was introduced torn the south of the 
Perth They correspond also to seven great earldoms of Scotland, 
which appear with more or less distinctness on several occasions in 
the reigns of the Alexanders This, at least, is a highly ingenious 
theory, but not certain history 
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fell in battle at ilundocli in Stilling , and Angu?, -with 
his ally Ecbert, king of Xorthmnberland, retaliated by 
burning Alclyde (756) About this time (752) Coilin 
Droigbteacb (tbe Bridgemaker), abbot of Iona, removed 
most of tbe relic? of bi? abbey to Ireland, and llus is the 
most probable date of the legend of the relics of St An- 
dreiv being brought from Patras to St Andrews, where 
the sons of a Pictish king, Hungus (AngUb llacFergus), 
who was absent m Argyll, or, according to another ver- 
sion, Hungus himself, dedicated Ivilrighmont (St Andrews) 
and the district called the Boars Chase to St Andrew 
The asciiption of the foundation to au earlier king of the 
same name m the 4th century was due to the wish to give 
the chief bishopric of Scotland an antiquity greater than 
Iona and Glasgow, greater even than Canterbury and York. 
After the death of Angus MacFergus no king is connected 
with any event of importance except Constantine, son of 
Fergus (died S20), who is said to have founded the church 
of Dunkeld, — 226 years after Ganiard, son of Donald, 
founded Abernethy This fact, though the earlier date 
IS not certain, points to the Perthshire lowlands as having 
been for a long time the centre of the chief Pictish mon- 
archy Probably Scone was during this period, as it cer- 
tainly became afterwards, the political capital, and the 
kings latterly are sometimes called kings of Fortren If 
so, the chief monarchy under the pressure of the Horse 
attacks had passed south from Inverness, having occupied 
perhaps at various times, Dunottar, Brechm, Forfar, Fort- 
eviot, and Abernethy as strongholds , but it is not possible 
to say whether there may not have continued to be inde- 
pendent Pictish rulers m the north. 

Early The annals of Dalriada are even more perplexing than 
annals of those of the Rcts after the middle of the 6th century 
Sootf*^ There is the usual list of kings, but they are too numer- 
ous, and their reigns are calculated on an artificial system 
The forty kings from Fergus MacEarc to Fergus llacFerch- 
ard, who would carry the date of the Scottish settlement j 
back to three centuries at least before the birth of Christ, I 
have been driven from the pale of history by modern cri- ' 
ticism The date of the true settlement was that of the 
later Fergus, the son of Earc, in 503 From that date 
down to Selvaeh, the king w’ho was conquered by Angus 
MacFergus about 730, the names of the kings can be 
given with reasonable certainty from Adamnan, Bede, and 
the Irish Annals But the subsequent names m the Scot- 
tish chronicles are untrustworthy, and it is an ingemous 
conjecture that some may have been inserted to cover the 
century following 730, during which Dalriada is supposed 
to have continued under Pictish rule This view is not 
free from its own difficulties It is hard to explain how 
Kenneth Macalpine, called by all Scottish records a Scot, 
though in Irish Annals styled (as are several of his succes- 
sors) king of the Piets, succeeded in reversing the conquest 
of Angus MacFergus and establishing a Scottish line on 
the throne of Scone, in the middle of the 9th century. 
This difficulty is supposed to be solved by the hypothesis 
that Kenneth was the son of a Pictish father, Alpine, but 
of a Scottish mother, and was entitled to the crown by a 
peculiarity of Pictish law, which recognized descent by 
the mother as the test of legitimacy. The records which 
speak of the destruction of the Piets are treated as later 
inventions, and it is even doubted whether the connexion 
between Alpine and Kenneth and the older race of Dalnad 

kmg s is not fictitious.^ 

^ The above statement is a bnef oiitlme of the reconstruction of this 
lieriod of Scottish history due to two scholars who have done more 
than any others to elucidate it, Father Innes and Mr Skene Their 
negative criticism, which destroys the fahno reared by a succession of 
historians from Pordun or his contmuator Bowmaker to Buchanan, is 
a masterly work, not likely to he superseded 'Whether the construc- 
tive part will stand is not certain, but it explains many of the facts 
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Whatever may lie the solution ultimately readied as to 756-S67 
Kenneth Macalpme’s antecedent'-, his accession lepresents ^nion of 
a revolution which led by degiees to a complete union of 
the Piets and Scots and the establishment of one kingdom ‘ 

— at first called Albania and afteniards Scotia — which 
mcluded all Scotland north of the Forth and Clyde, 
except Caithness., Sutherland, Orkney and Shetland (the 
northern ides or Hordreyar), the Hebrides (the southern 
isles or Sudreyai), and Man , these fell for a time into 
the hands of the Norsemen This revolution had two 
causes or concomitants, one religious and the other poli- 
tical Kenneth Macalpine in the seventh year of his reign 
(851) brought the relics of St Columha from Iona to a 
church he built at Dunkeld, and on his death he was 
buned at Iona. A httle earlier the Irish Culdees, then in 
their first vigour, received their earliest grant m Scotland 
at Loch Leven from Brude, one of the last kings of the 
Piets, and soon found their way into all the piincipal 
Columbite monasteries, of which they represent a reform 
The Irish monastic system did not yet give place to the 
Eoman foim of diocesan episcopacy The abbot of Dun- 
keld succeeded to the position of the abbot of Iona and 
held it until the beginning of the 10th century, giving 
ecclesiastical sanction to the sovereign at Scone, as 
Columba had done in the case of Aidan As early as the 
beginnmg of the 8th century, however, a Pictish bishop of 
Scotland appears at a council of Rome, and he had at 
least two successors as sole bishops or primates of the 
Celtic Church before dioceses were formed Scotland 
north of the firths thus remained at a low'er stage of 
church orgamzation than England, where a complete system 
of dioceses had been established in great part answering 
to the original Anglo-Saxon kingdoms or their divisions, 
with Canterbury and York at their head as rivals for the 
primacy But the Celtic clergy who now conformed to 
the Roman ritual preserved some knowledge of the Latin 
language, and a connexion wuth Rome as the centre of 
Latin Christianity, which was ceitam to result in the 
adoption of the form of church government now almost 
universal The other circumstance which had a powerful 
influence on the foundation of the monarchy of Scone and 
the consolidation of the Celtic tribes was the descent on 
all the coasts of Britain and Ireland of the Norjse and 
Danish vikings The Danes chiefly attacked England from Vikmg 
Northumberland and along the whole east and part of theraifl^- 
southern seaboard, the Norsemen attacked Scotland, 
especially the islands and the north and west coasts, going 
as far south as the Isle of Man and the east and south of 
Ireland It had now become essential to the existence 
of a Scottish Celtic kingdom that its centre should be 
removed farther inland. Argyll and the Isles, including 
Iona, were in the path of danger. No monk would have 
uow chosen island homes for safety In 787 the first 
arrival of the viking ships is noticed in the Anglo-l^axon 
Chromde Some years later the Irish Annals mention that 
all “ the islands of Britain were wasted and much harassed 
by the Danes ” Amongst these were Lmdisfarne, Rathlm 
off Antrim, Iona (794), and Patrick’s island near Dublin 
(798) Iona was thrice plundered between 802 and 826, 
when Blathmac, an abbot, was killed A poem composed 
not long after the event states that the shnne of Columba 
was one of the objects in search of which the Norsemen 
came, and that it was concealed by the monks It was to 
preserve the rehes from this fate that some of them were 
transferred by Droighteach, the last abbot, to Ireland and 
others by Kenneth to Dunkeld. For half a century the 
vikings were content with plunder, but in the middle of 
the 9th they began to form settlements. In 849 Olaf the 
White established himself at Duhhn as king of Hiii Ivar ; 
in 867 a Danish kingdom was set up in Northumberland , 
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867-914 and Haiold tlie Fairliaued, -wlio in 872 became sole king 
of Norway, soon after led an expedition against tie vikings, 
wbo bad already seized Orkney and Shetland, and estab- 
lished an eaildom under Eogiiwald, earl of Mcen, whose 
son Hiolf the Ganger conquered Normandy in the begin- 
ning of the next century The position of Scotland, 
theiefoie, when Kenneth united the Piets and Scots was 
this central Scotland from sea to sea — Aigyll and the 
Isles, Perthshire, Angus and Meams, and Fife — ^was under 
the dominion of the king who had Scone for his capital , 
the south-west district — the valley of the Clyde, Ayr, 
Dumfries, and Galloway — was under a British king at 
Dumbarton , the south-east district or Lothian was part 
of “ Saxon or Sassenach Land,” — the general Celtic name 
for the country of the Anglo-Saxons, but now owing to 
the divided state of Northumberland held by different 
lords 3 the noith of Scotland was under mdependent Celtic 
chiefs, as Moray and Mar, or already occupied by Norse- 
men, as Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, and the Hebncles 
The whole Celtic popidation was Christian , hut the Norse 
Rehgion invaders were still heathen Their religion was similar 
of Noise to that of their Anglo-Saxon km, of a type higher than 
vihngs paganism of the Celts It lesembled the Celtic indeed 
m the absence oi infrequency of idols, but a complex 
mythology peopled heaven with gods— Woden and Thor, 
Freya and Balder, and otheia of inferior lank — devised 
legends of the origin of earth and man, Yalhalla the 
hero’s paradise, and a shadowy hell for all who were not 
heroes Some of its legends are coloured from Christian 
sources, and underneath the mythology may be detected 
a ruder and more ancient superstitious belief in omens and 
divmation, — a nature-worship more like that of the Celts 
But it IS the later form which represents the Norse character 
as it was when it came into contact with the nations of 
Britain, — its daring defiance of man and the gods, its 
struggle with, yet m the end its calm acceptance of, the 
decrees of fate The Norsemen both at home and in their 
colonies in Scotland embraced Christianity under Olaf 
Tryggvason m the end of the 10th century , but along 
with Christianity they retained the old heathen senti- 
ments and customs, which, like their language, mingled 
with and modified the Celt:yc character on the western but 
far more on the northern coasts and islands, where the 
population was largely Norse A strain neither Celtic nor 
Teutonic nor Noiman occasionally meets us in Scottish 
history it is derived from the blood or memory of the 
Norse vikings 

Kenueti 3 Later Celtic Period Groioth of the Kingdom of Scone 
Mac- Kenneth Macalpine to Malcolm Canmoie — Dunng 

alpine period, though the Celtic annals are still obscure, we 
can trace the umted Celtic kingdom growing on all sides 
under Kenneth’s successors,— southward by the conquest 
of Lothian on the east and by the umon of the Strath- 
clyde kingdom on the west, and for a time by holding 
English Cumbria under the English kings, and northward 
by the gradual incorporation of Angus, Meaxns, Moray, 
and possibly the southern district of Aberdeen Kenneth 
Macalpine’s reign of sixteen years (844-860) was a time of 
incessant war He luvaded Saxony (Lothian) six times, 
burnt Dunbar, and seized Melrose (already a rich abbey, 
though on a different site from the Cistercian foundation of 
David I ), while the Britons (of Strathclyde) burnt Dun- 
blane and the Danes wasted the land of the Piets as far as 
Cluny and Dunkeld After they left Kenneth rebuilt the 
church of Dunkeld and replaced in it Columba’s relics He 
died at Forteviot and was buried at Iona 
Donalcll, He was succeeded by his brother Donald I (861-863), 
who, with his people the Gaels, established the laws of Ae^ 
son of Eachdach, at Forteviot Aed was a Dalnad kmg of 
the 8th century , but the contents of his laws are unknown 
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Perhaps tamstry, by which the successor to the king was 
elected duung his life fiom the eldest and woithiest of 
his km, usually a collateral in prefeience to a descendant, 
was one feature, for it certainly pi evaded amongst the 
Irish and Scottish Gaels The next king, who succeeded 
m accordance with that custom, was Constantine I (863- Constan 
877), son of Kenneth His leign was occupied withtmel 
conflicts with the Norsemen Olaf the White, the Norse 
kmg of Dublin, laid waste the country of the Piets and 
Britons year after year, and in 870 reduced Alclyde, 
the Biitish capital ; hut, as he disappears from history, he 
probably fell in a subsequent raid He is said to have 
mariied a daughter of Kenneth, and some claim in her 
right may account for his Scottish wars In the south the 
Danish leader Halfdan devastated Northumberland and 
Galloway, while in the north Thorsten the Red — a son of 
Olaf by Audur, the wealthy daughtei of Ketil Flatnose 
(called Finn, “the Fair,” by the Celts), a Norse viking of 
the Hebrides, who afterwards went to Iceland and figures 
m the sagas — conquered the coast of Caithness and Suther- 
land as far as Ekkials Bakki (the Oikel) But he was 
killed in the following year Constantine met with the 
same fate at a battle at Inverdovat in Fife m 877, at the 
hands of another hand of northern maraudeis His death 
led to a disputed succession His hen, according to the 
custom of tamstry, was his brother Aodh, who was killed 
by his own people after a year Eocha, the son of Run, 
a king of the Britons, claimed in right of his mother, a 
daughter of Kenneth, according to the Pictish law, and 
governed at first along with Ciric or Grig, his tutor , then Grig 
Grig ruled alone, until they were both expelled fiom the 
kingdom and Donald II , son of Constantine, came to the 
throne (889) The Pictish Chronicle reports that during 
the government of Grig the Scottish Chuich was freed 
from subjection to the laws of the Piets (meaning probably 
from hability to secular service) Grig is also said to 
have subdued all Bernicia and “almost Anglia,” a state- 
ment which if confined to the north of the Northumbrian 
kingdom is not improbable, for it had then fallen into 
anarchy through the attacks of the Danes. The chuich 
of Ecclesgreig near Montrose possibly commemorates Grig 
and indicates the northward extension of the monarchy of 
Scone In the reign of Donald II (889-900), sou of Donald 
Constantine I, Scotland was again attacked by the II 
Norsemen Sigurd, the Norse earl of Orkney, seized 
Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, and part of Moray, where 
he built the fort of Burghead, between the Fmdhoru and 
the Spey. Farther south the Danes took Dunnottar, where 
Donald was slam. After his time the name of the kingdom 
of Scone was no longer Pictavia, but Albania or Alba, a 
more ancient title of northern Scotland, peihaps resumed 
to mark the growth of the Scottish-Pictish monarchy in 
the central and eastern Highlands 
Donald II was followed by Constantine 11. (900-940), OoEstan- 
son of Aodh and grandson of Kenneth, and his long reign is II 
a proof of his power He was the greatest Scottish bng, 
as Angus MacFergus had been the greatest of the pure 
Pictish race In the first part of it his kingdom was still 
beset by the Norsemen In his third year they wasted 
Dunkeld and all Alba Next year they were repulsed in 
Strathearn In his 8th year Rognwald, the Danish kmg 
of Dnbhn, with earls Ottir and Oswle Crakahan, ravaged 
Dunblane Six years later the same leaders were de- 
feated on the Tyne (1 in East Lothian) by Constantine, 
who had been summoned to assist Eldred, lord of Barn- 
borough Ottm was slam, hut Rognwald escaped and 
reappears some years later as king of Northumberland 
This is a battle whose site and incidents are told m a con- 
flicting manner by different chronicles, but it appears 
certain that Constantine saved his dominions from further 
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serious attacks by the vibngs He had now to meet a 
more foimidable foe, — the West Saxons, whose kings, the 
descendants of Alfred, were steaddy moving northwards 
In spite of his wars, Constantine found time in the early 
part of his reign for two important reforms, — one eccle- 
siastical, the other cml In his sixth yeai (906) he, along 
with Cellach, bishop of St Andrews — the first of twelve 
Celtic bishops of Scotland — swore on the Hill of Faith 
at Scone (906) that “ the laws and discipline of the faith, and 
the rights of the churches and the gospel, should be pre- 
served on an equal footing with the Scots ” This obscure 
notice of the Pictish Chronicle indicates the establishment 
or restoration of the Scottish Church, which the Pictish 
kings had oppressed, to an equality with that of the Pictish 
As a sign of the union the crozier of St Columba, called 
Cathhuadth (“victory in battle”), was borne before Con- 
stantine’s armies Two years later, on the death of 
Donald, king of the Britons of Strathclyde, Constantine 
procured the election of his own brother Donald to that 
kingdom Though he thus strengthened church and state, 
Alfred’s successors were too powerful for him The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronide lecoids of Ed-ward the Elder, that in 924, 
having built a fort at Bakewell, in the Peak of Derbyshire, 
“the king and nation of the Scots, Kognwald the North- 
umbrian and others, and also the king of the Strath- 
clyde Welsh and his people, chose him for father and 
lord ” His son Athelstan is related by the same authoiity to 
have subjugated all the kings in the island, amongst whom 
are mentioned by name Howell king of the west Welsh, 
Constantine king of the Scots, Owen king of Gwent, and 
Eldred of Bamborough, who “made peace with oaths at 
Emmet and renounced every kind of idolatry” These 
entries are not beyond suspicion The Peak was a distant 
point for the Scottish king Rognwald, the Northumbrian, 
died in 920, according to the Irish Annals Howell and 
Constantine were aheady Christians and could not have 
then renounced idolatry If there is any truth m the sub- 
mission of the Scots to Edwaid the Elder it did not last, 
for some years later the Chronicle states that Athelstan 
went into Scotland with a land and sea force and ravaged 
a great part of it A league of the northern kings agamst 
Athelstan was dispersed (937) by Ins great victory at 
Brunanburgh (“Z Wendun, between Aldborough and Knares- 
borough, according to Skene). The forces allied agamst 
him were those of Constantine, his son-m-law Olaf, son 
of Sitric (called also the Red), and another Olaf, son of 
Godfrey, from Ireland, besides the Strathclyde and north 
Welsh kings For Athelstan there fought, in addition to 
his own West Saxons, the Mercians and some mercenaries 
from Norway, amongst them Egil, son of Skalagnm, the 
hero of a famous Icelandic saga No greater slaughter had 
been known since the Anglo-Saxons, “proud war-smiths,” 
as their poet calls them, overcame the Welsh and gamed 
England A son of Constantine was slam, four kings, 
and seven earls Constantine himself escaped to Scot- 
land, where m old age he resigned the crown for the 
tonsure and became abbot of the Culdees of St Andrews 
Athelstan died two years after Brunanburgh, hut before 
his death granted Northumberland to Enk Bloody-Axe, 
son of Harold Haarfagr, who was almost immediately 
expelled by the Irish Danes. Athelstan, even after so 
great a victory, could not annex Northumberland, much 
less Scotland, to his dominions 

Malcolm Constantine’s successor, Malcolm I (943-954), son of 

^ Donald II , began his reign by mvadmg Moiay and kilhng 
Cellach, its chief king Meantime the Danish kings of 
Dublin had been endeavouring to maintain their hold on 
Northumberland with the aid of the Cumbrians, whose 
country they had already settled, and in this attempt the 
two Olafs had a temporary success, but Eadmun^ the 
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successor of Athelstan, expelled Olaf, son of Sitnc, from 914-1014 
Northumberland, and in the following year, to prevent the 
Cumbrians fiom again aiding the Danes, he “haiiieci 
Cumberland and gave it all up to Malcolm, king of Scots, 
on condition that he should be his fellow-worker both on 
sea and land ” This was the same policy which led his 
father to call in the aid of Enk Bloody-Axe The kings 
of Wessex wisely granted what they could not hold to the 
best northern wariioi, Celt or Scandinavian, under con- 
ditions which acknowledged more or less strictly their 
supremacy The Cumbria so granted was the country 
south of the Solway to the Dee, but it may also have 
mcluded Strathclyde, for at this period Stiathclyde Waelas 
and Cumbrians are frequently used as equivalent names 
Malcolm lent no aid to Enk Bloody-Axe, when in the 
reign of Eadied he tried (949) to recover Northumbeiland, 
hut he joined his brother-m-law Olaf, Sitnc’s son, in an 
expedition with the same object, when they laid waste 
the country as far south as the Tees Thiee years latei 
Enk again returned, and finally diove Olaf hack to Ire- 
land, where he founded the kingdom of Dublin, which 
lasted till the battle of Clontaif Malcolm died fighting 
either against the men of Mearns or of Moray Three 
kings followed (964-971), — Indulf, son of Constantine, 

Duff, son of Malcolm, Colin, son of Indulf , m the leign 
of Indulf the Northumbrians evacuated Edinburgh, which 
thenceforward was Scottish ground A Saxon burgh, a 
foit, perhaps a town, was now for the fiist time within 
the Celtic kingdom 

Kenneth H (971-995), son of Malcolm, soon after his Kenneth 
accession made a raid on Northumberland as far south as ^ 
Cleveland. The statement of two English chiomclers 
(John of Wallmgfoid and Henry of Huntingdon), that 
Lothian was ceded to him by Eadgar on condition of 
homage, and that the people should still use the language 
of the Angles, is not mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon oi 
any Scottish chronicle Nor is it easy to believe the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as amplified by Florence of Worce- 
ster, that Kenneth was one of the kings who rowed 
Eadgar on the Dee m sign of homage At this time, in 
the north and west, the Orkney earls were all-powerful, 
and Kenneth was occupied with contests nearer his own 
territory, — especially with the mormaer of Angus, whose 
grandson, through his daughter Fenella, he slew at Dun- 
sinane, and in revenge for which he was himself treacher- 
ously killed at Fettercairn m Mearns by Fenella, whose 
name is stiU preserved in the traditions of that district 
The foundation of the church at Brechin is attributed to 
this king. 

Kenneth was followed, as he had been preceded, by 
insignificant kings, — Constantine, son of Oolin, and Ken- 
neth, son of Duff His son, Malcolm II (1005-34), gained Malcolm 
the throne by the slaughter of his predecessor Duff atH 
Monmevaard, and at once turned his arms southwards, hut 
his first attempt to conquer northern Northumberland was 
repelled by Etheked, son of Waltheof, its earl, who de- 
feated him at Durham About the same time Signrd, 
earl of Crkney, having defeated Emiay, mormaer of Moray, 
became ruler, according to the Norse saga, of “Ross and 
Moray, Sutherland and the dales ” of Caithness He had 
conflicts with other Scottish chiefs, but appears to have 
made terms with the kmgs of both Norway and Scotland, 

— ^with Olaf Tiyggvason by becoming Christian and with 
Malcolm by marrymg his daughter He fell at Clontarf 
(1014), the memorable battle near Duhhn, by which Brian 
Born and his son Murcadh defeated the Danish kings in 
Ireland and restored a Celtic dynasty Malcolm conferred 
the earldom of Caithness on his grandson Thorfinn, the 
infant son of Sigurd, and Sigurd’s Orkney eaildom fell to 
his sons, Somerled, Brusi, and Einar , while Moray again 
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1014-1058 came into tlie possession of a Celtic mormaer, Finlay, ■who 
IS called king of Alba by one of the Irish chronicles, and 
the Hebrides piobably into that of a Noise earl, GiUi, 
from whom they were afterwaids recovered by Thorfinn 
■^^Tiile the Celts of Ireland were thus expelling the Danish 
invaders and in Scotland theie was divided possession, the 
lesnlt of compromise and of intermarriage, England fell 
under the dominion of the Danish kings Sweyn and 
Canute Canute committed Noithnmherland to Erik, a 
Dane, as earl , but Eadulf Gudel, a weak brother of the 
biave Osivulf and son of Waltheof, the Anglian eail, still 
retained the noithein distiict as lord of Bamborough 
Profiting by the distiacted state of northern England, 
Malcolm again invaded Northumbeiland with Owen of 
Cumbria, called the Bald, and by the victoiy of Caiham 
Conquest (1018) near Coldstieam won Lothian, which remained 
of fiom that tune an integral part of Scotland Canute, 
Lotliian return from a pilgrimage to Home, is said by 

the A^lo -Saxon Ghronide to have gone to Scotland, 
where Malcolm and two other kings, Maelbeth and Jeh- 
marc, submitted to him, but he helcl Scotland for only a 
little while Maelbeth is supposed to be Macbeth, then 
mormaer of Moray, afterwards king, and Jehmarc, a Celtic 
01 Scandinavian chief in Argyll The hold which Canute, 
who was trying to giasp Noiway and Denmark as well as 
England, had upon northern Britain must have been 
blendei as well as short, but the acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of so great a king was natuial. At his death 
his overgrown empire fell to pieces, and Scotland was 
left to itself Two years before Malcolm 11 died His 
conquest of Lothian perhaps led to the new name of 
Scotia (now geneially applied to his kingdom), which 
was to become its permanent name The Scotland he 
governed still had its centre at Scone, hut included besides 
rhe original Pictish district of Perthshire, Angus and 
Mearus, Fife, the southern district of Aberdeen, and 
Lothian, his own conquest, while Moray and western 
Boss, and perhaps Argyll and the Isles, owned his suze- 
rainty But the Norse earl, Thorfinn, at this tune held 
die Orkneys, Caithness, Sutherland, and the Hebndes 
Whether a Cumbrian kmg still ruled Strathclyde and 
Galloway is doubtful After Owen the Bald, who fought 
at Carham, the nest king mentioned is Duncan, son of the 
giandson and the successor of Malcolm. Malcolm II was 
liberal to the church, as we know from his gifts to the 
church of Deer , but the foundation of Mortlach (Banfif- 
slnra), the future see of Aberdeen, belongs to the reign of 
Malcolm Canmore The laws attributed to him are 
spill lous, introducing into the Celtic kingdom a fully deve- 
loped feudalism, whicli was not known in England, still 
less 111 Scotland, till after the Conquest As he left no 
male heir, Malcolm’s death led to a doubtful succession 
and a perplexed period of Scottish history 
The Scottish historians and the Norse sagas can with 
difficulty be reconciled Little hght can be got from 
either the Anglo-Saxon Ghronide or the Irish Annals 
Shakespeare seized the weird story of Macbeth, as told 
by Boece and translated in Holmshed, and history can 
hardly displace the tragedy, so true to the dark side of 
Immau nature, by the meagre outhne at its command 
This outline is supported by authentic evidence, and agrees 
•With the situation which existed between the death of Mal- 
colm II and the accession of Malcolm Canmore 
Duncan Malcolm II was succeeded by his grandson Duncan 
(1034-40), son of his daughter Bethoc and Orman, a lay 
or seculai abbot of Dimkeld , but his right was probably 
from the first contested by Thorfinn, who had become the 
most powerful of the Norse earls If the Orkney saga 
could be lelied upon, he had as many as eleven earls or 
mormaeis subject to him, and a modern bnt unsafe in- 
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terpretation of one passage extends his dominion as far 
as Galloway Duncan, after an unsuccessful attempt on 
Durham, turned his arms to the north to check the further 
advance of his kinsman, but •was defeated on the Pentland 
Firth Moddan, whom he had tried to set up as earl of 
Caithness, was Wnt in his own house, and Duncan him- 
self was killed at Bothgownan near Elgin by Alacbeth, his 
own general Macbeth was son of Einlay, mormaer of Macbeth 
Moray, and his wife Gruoeh was daughter of Boete, son of 
Kenneth II , thus he had a possible pretension to the 
crown if it could descend by females But Ins real posi- 
tion appears to have been that of a successful general 
asserting the independence of the northern Celts against 
Duncan, who by his marriage with the daughter of Earl 
Siwaid, the Noithumhrian earl, had shown the tendency 
to unite Saxon with Celtic blood which was followed 
by his son Malcolm (III ) Canmore Macbeth reigned 
seventeen years (1040-57) He was, as far as records 
state, an able monarch, who succeeded in repelling the 
attacks of Siward on behalf of his grandson, who showed 
liberality to the church, as the foundation of himself 
and his wife at Loch Leven testify, sent money for the 
poor to Borne, and possibly went with it on a pilgrim- 
age, hut he fell at last in the battle of Lumphanan in 
Mar, where the young Malcolm was aided by Tostig, son 
of Godwine, the great West Saxon earl who had become 
earl of Northumberland A few months later, Lulach, 
the son of GiUecomhain, a former mormaer of Moray, who 
had continued the war, and is nominally counted a king, 
though called fatuous, was slam at Essie in Strathbogie 
(NW Aberdeen), and Malcolm Canmore became king 
With his reign a new and clearer era of the history of 
Scotland commences 

The Scottish Gaels had piovecl themselves capable of govern- Mon- 
meat The united nionaichy of Scone lasted foi two coiituiies m arohy of 
spite of its poweifttl neighboms, but it was dependent almost Scone 
entiiely on the attachment of the clans to then chiefs and of the 
whole race to the heieditaiy king It was tiaditional, not consti- 
tutional, with some accepted cnsloms, otherwise it could not have 
held togethei, but ivith little settled law and no local government. 

It wanted the elements of civil life, foi it had no oiganized towns 
01 assemblies of the people. There was little commeice oytiade 
Cattle and sheep weie the chief commodities and the mqdium ol 
exchange Theie is no trace of an independent coinage Olms- 
tianity had not yet leavened the whole population, though the 
monasteiies weie centres of light within limited ciieles The 
Celtic chaiactei, alien to set and quick foims of business, was Celtic 
alive to the pleasures of the imagination, oiatoiy, and song Its and 
caichnal defect was a light regain for tiuth Its chief viitiie v.as Anglo- 
devotion to a leader, whether piiest, chief, oi king The Cliiistian Saxon 
Anglo-Saxons of tlie Lothians, the Norsemen, only recently and character 
half eonveited, m the islands of the noitli and west, brought qualities 
and customs into the common stock of the future Scottish people 
winch weie wanting to the Celts. The Anglo-Saxon in his original 
home, as in Biitam the inhabitant of the plain— “the cieeping 
Saxon,” as he was called hy an Irish bard— developed in the house 
and the to-wu a bcttei legulated fieeclom,— the doiueistic and civic 
viitues Hib miagination, even liis poetry, had a touch ofpiose, 
but he possessed the piosaie qualities ot plain speech, common 
sense, and ti nth, —the essence of bust The contact— for it was a 
contact, not a conquest— wuth this race was of the highest value 
to the Scottish nation of the fiitiue The Normans introduced 
new elements, the spiut of chivalry and the too rigid bonds of the 
feudal law The changes due to these new elements began in 
Scotland m the reign of Malcolm Canmoie, and were completed m 
those of his descendants The Scottish Celtic kingdom became 
gradually civilized under Saxon and Noiman influences, while 
retaining its native vigour The result was the establishment of 
the mdependence of Scotland within its present bounds duniig the 
piosperous reigns of the Alexanders (1107-1285) 

4 Transition fiom a Celtic to an Anglo-Norman Feudal Malcolm 
Mmzarcky Malcolm Canmore and his Descendants — 
Malcolm Canmore (1058-93) spent his boyhood m 
bria, his youth at the court of Edward the Confessor of 
England He was by lace only half a Celt, for his 
mother -was an Anglo-Dane, sister of Eail Siward The 
court which helped to form his character was already sub- 
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ject to jJ^orman influence The Confes&or, like Canmoie, 
had been educated in exile, at the E’ormaa comt, and 
favoured the Idormans Though the coui&e of evenfa led 
Malcolm to ally himself with the Anglo-Saxon royal house, 
the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman periods of Scottish 
histoiy weie not, as in England, separated by seveial 
centuries, but were nearly contemporaneous If Malcolm, 
Edgar, and the first Alexander may be regarded as Scoto- 
Saxon, David I and his successors were truly Scoto-Nor- 
man feudal monaichs Apart from the customs and 
language of Lothian, which descended from Anglian North- 
umberland, Scotland leceived scarcely any pure Saxon 
institutions Those it did receive have a mixed Saxon 
and Norman imprint There were no tithings, wapen- 
takes, or hundreds, no trial by compurgation, no frank- 
pledge No witenagemot or folkmotes preceded the great 
couned which became parliament In short, the system 
of government we call the Anglo-Saxon constitution never 
existed in Scotland, although the court of the four southern 
burghs and the customs of the towns of Lothian copied 
from those of Newcastle, and a similar association of 
burghs, the Hanse of Aberdeen, of which there are faint 
traces in the north, had a Teutonic origin And some 
traces of Anglo-Saxon criminal law are to be found in the 
eaily Scottish charters 

Oanmore ascended the throne (1058) not long before 
England was subjugated by WiLiam the Conqueror 
The only recorded event of his reign prior to the Conquest 
was his quarrel with Tostig, his “sworn” hrothei, when 
he made a raid south of the Tweed and violated the peace 
of St Cuthbert by ravaging Lindisfarne. The early yeais 
of his reign were devoted to estabhshing his rule in the 
northern districts, where his maniage to Ingebiorg, -widow 
of Earl Thorfinn, related by the Norse but not the Scottish 
writers, may have aided him. lugebiorg, already old, can- 
not have long survived the union, nor is the fact of the 
marriage certain The victory of Hastings brought to 
the Scottish court as refugees Edgar Athehng, grandson 
of Edmund Ironside, and his thiee sisters. Their father, 
Edward, had found shelter in Hungary in the reign of 
Canute and married an Hungarian princess The eldest 
daughter of the marriage, Margaret, became the -wife 
(1068) of Malcolm Canmore Her virtues more than his 
wars make his reign an epoch of Scottish history. This 
alliance and the advance of the Conqueror on Noith- 
umberland in the third year of his reign lendered a 
collision inevitable Malcolm twice barried Northumber- 
land during the reign of the Conqueror with the view of 
lestoriiig the Athehng. In the interval between these 
expeditions William retaliated by invading Scotland as far 
as Abernethy, where he forced Malcolm to do homage 
After the second he sent his son Kohert, who reached 
Falkirk, but he returned without having accomiihshed 
anything, except that he built Newcastle as a frontier 
fortress In this reign Northumberland itself was never 
really subdued, and William laid waste the district between 
the Humber and the Tees as a barrier against the northern 
Angles and Danes After the Conqueror’s death Malcolm 
prepared for war, but peace was made before he had left 
Lothian, and he again took an oath of homage. Next year 
William Eufus succeeded in reducing Cumbria south of the 
Solway, then held by Dolphin, loid of Carlisle, a vassal 
of Malcolm, lebuilt the castle of Carlisle, and made the 
adjoining countiy for the first time English He then 
summoned Malcolm to Gloucester , but the meetuig ended, 
like others when a summons to do homage at a distance 
from the border was sent to the kings of Scotland, in 
settling both in a more hostile attitude, Malcolm on his 
return raised his whole forces for the last expedition of 
his life, in which he was slam (1093) in an ambuscade 


near Alnwick by Moiel of Bamborough He left to his 1058 -109 
successor a kingdom bounded on the south by the Tweed, 
the Cheviots, and the Solway, though there was much 
debatable laud along the borders, and the English king 
claimed Lothian as successor of the Northumhiian Angles, 
while the Scotch claimed English Cumberland as a de- 
pendency dating from the giant of Eadgar Malcolm’s 
defeat of the mother of Maelsnechtan, son of Lulach and 
moimaer of Moray, is the only event recorded to indicate 
that 1 -s relations with the Celtic population were not 
peacefi 1, but the materials are too scanty to make it clear 
how far the northern chiefs asserted their independence 
The foundation of Moitlach by Malcolm is pi oof that the 
Aberdeen lowlands at least were within his dominion. 

The brightest side of Malcolm’s reign was the reform Margaret 
due to Margaret Her life by Theodoric, a monk of 
Durham, or her coufessoi, Turgot, though coloured by par- 
tiahty for a good woman, the patron of the church, bears 
the marks of a true portiait The miraculous element in 
the lives of the Celtic saints, diminished but still present 
in Bede, disappears The chief changes in the Celtic 
Chuich effected by Margaret with the aid of monks sent 
by Lanfranc from Canteibury were the obseivance of Lent, 
the leccption of the Eucharist at Easter, which had fallen 
into neglect, the use of the proper ritual m the mass, the 
prohibition of labour on the Lord’s day, and of marriage 
between peisons related by affinity. She restored Iona, 
long desecrated, founded the chmch of Dunfermline m 
commemoration of her maniage, and protected the hermits, 
still common in the Scottish Chuich. Her severe fasts and 
her hheiahty to the sick and aged are especially noted 
She washed the feet of the poor and fed children with 
food she had prepared, procured freedom for captives, and 
on either side of the ferry called Queensferiy after her 
she erected hostehues for pilgrims Nor did her piety 
lead her to neglect domestic duties. The rude manners 
of the Celtic court were refined by her example The 
education of her children, her chief care in her husband’s 
frequent absence, was rewarded by the noble character of 
the saintly David and the good Queen Maude She did 
not long survive her husband hearing of his death she 
thanked the Almighty for enabling her to bear such sorrow, 
to cleanse her from sin, and after receiving the sacrament 
died praying The chapel on the castle rock at Edinburgh, 
erected in her memory, is the oldest building now existing 
in Scotland, with the exception of the meagre rums of the 
Celtic Church in the western Highlands. 

After Malcolm’s death there was a fierce contest for the 
crown (1093-97), which sho-tved that the union of Celtic 
and Saxon blood was not yet complete in the royal house, 
much less in the nation Before the corpse of Margaret 
could be removed to Dunfermline for burial, Donald Bam, Donald 
brother of Malcolm Canmore, besieged the castle, ancl^^i^ 
its removal was only accomplished under covei of mist 
Donald, who had the support of the Celts and the custom 
of tanistry in favour of his claim, was king nominally at 
least six months, when he was expelled by Duncan, son of 
Malcolm and Ingebioig, assisted by an English foice, in 
which there were Normans as well as Saxons, but his 
tenure was equally short, and Donald, aided by Edmund, 
the only degenerate son of Malcolm and Margaret, who 
slew his half-brother Duncan, again reigned three years 
This was the last attempt of the Celts — though partial 
rismgs contmued frequent — to maintaiu a king of their 
race and a kingdom governed according to their customs 
Edgar Atheling, who had become reconciled to the Noiman 
king, led an army into Scotland and by a hard-fought 
battle dispossessed Donald and restoied his eldest nephew, 

Edgar, to his father’s throne 

The reign of Edgar (1097-1107) was unimportant. Its Edgar. 

XXT — 6r 
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1097-1127 cliief event was tlie cession of tlie Sndreyar or islands on 
the ■west coast to the Norse king Magnns Barefoot, who 
also conquered Man and Anglesea The terms of the treaty 
which, after two expeditions, he extorted from Edgar were 
that every island was to be his between which and the 
mainland a helm-bearing ship could pass, and by carrying 
one across the mainland he included Cantyre Magnus was 
killed in Ulster, but the Hebrides remamed in the hands of 
the Norse kings or lords, and acknowledged their sway till 
the battle of Largs (1263) Their cession was thene essary 
price for the consolidation of the Scottish monarch} m the 
south of the kingdom Edinburgh was the capital of Edgar, 
a ciicumstance which marked the removal of the centre 
of the kingdom to its southern and Saxon district His 
standard had been blessed at Durham when he recovered 
the crown, and it was to Durham or Dunfermline, where 
he was buried, that his benefactions were made Iona had 
passed into the hands of Magnus, but he, being a Christian, 
respected its sanctity Scone was henceforth only the scene 
of the coronation ceremony 

Alexan- Edgar, dying childless, was succeeded by his brother 

•ierl Alexander I (1107-24). Educated by his mother, and 
after her death in England, Alexander, like his brothers, 
brought to the government of Scotland Saxon combined 
with Norman culture The singular will by which Edgar 
left Cumbria to his younger brother David was not to 
Alexander’s taste, but the support which the Saxon popu- 
lation and the Noiman barons, now beginning to hold 
land in that district, gave to David forced his brother to 
acquiesce in the division of the kingdom. It was now 
restricted to Lothian, Merse, and the country heyond 
the firths, as far as Mar and Buchan His hold of Moray 
and Boss, Sutherland and Caithness, must have been rather 
as suzeiain than as sovereign , the mainland of Argyll was 
now or soon after in the possession of Somerled, ancestor 
of the lords of the Isles, the northern isles (Nordreyar) as 
well as the Sudreyai remained Norse The chief towns of 
Alexander were Edinburgh, Stirling, Inverkeithmg, Perth, 
and Aberdeen At Scone he founded a monastery for canons 
of St Augustine, but St Andrews was still the sole Scottish 
bishopric Alexander mairied Sibylla, a natural daughter 
of Henry I. of England, and secured peace with that 
country His only recorded war was with the men of 
Mearns and Moray, who surprised him at Invergowne 
He pursued them to the Moiay Firth, wheie a signal 
victory (1114) gamed for him the epithet of “The Fierce” 
The change from the Celtic to the Eoman form of church 
government commenced by his mother and his brother 
Edgar was continued. Anselm congratulated him on 
his accession, and asked protection for monks sent to 
Scotland at Edgar’s request On the death of Eothad, 
the last Celtic bishop of St Andrews, Alexander procured 
the election of Turgot, his mother’s confessor and prior 
of Durham His consecration was delayed through a 
dispute between Canterbury and Yoik, and, having failed 
to effect the anticipated reforms, he went back to Dur- 
ham On his death Eadmer, a monk of Canteibury and 
chionicler of note, was selected for the office hy Mph, 
archbishop of Canterbury The choice was confirmed by 
the clergy and people , but a quarrel with Alexander as to 
lus investiture led to his return to Canterbury Eobert, 
piior of Scone, became bishop in the year of Alexander’s 
death, but his consecration also had to be put off These 
disputes as to the consecration and investiture of the 
bishop of St Andrews turned on the iival claims of 
Canterbury and York to be the metropolitan of Scotland, 
and the refusal of Alexander to cede the independence of 
the Scottish Church, though anxious for an Engbab monk 
to organize the diocese. National feehng was already 
strong in Scotland, even in a king with Enghsh sympathies 
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Without the aid of Turgot or Eadmer, Alexander himself 
laid the foundation of diocesan episcopacy The first 
bishops of Dnnkeld and Moray date from his reign, and 
the first parish on record, Ednam in Eoxbnighshire At 
Inchcohn, as well as Scone, he introduced the canons 
legulai of Augustine, and on an island of Loch Tay a 
cell fiom Scone was built in memory of his wife Sibylla 
He restored the “Boar’s Chase” to St Andrews and 
increased the endowments of Dunfermline The offices 
of chancellor, constable, and sheriff also now appear , and 
the mormaers of the Celtic districts aie designed as earls 
(cormtes) in one of his charters The transition from the 
Celtic to the feudal monarchy had begun Alexander wms 
a learned monarch, like his father-in-law Henry Beancleik, 
pious and fiiendly to the church, but seveie to his 
subjects 

David I (1124-53), the youngest son of Malcolm and David I 
Margaret, became kmg at the ripe age of forty-foui He 
had been tramed at the court of Henry I and his sister 
Matilda, so that “his manners weie pohshed from the rust 
of Scottish barbarity ” After Edgar’s death he served an 
apprenticeship foi the royal office as eail or piince of 
Cnmbiia, where his power was little short of regal. He 
married a Saxon, the daughter of Waltheof, earl of 
Northumberland, widow of Simon de St Liz, Noiman 
earl of Northampton , and his friends and followeis weie 
chiefly Norman His marriage brought him the earldom 
of Huntingdon, and he was guardian of the earldom of 
Noithampton during his stepson’s minority, so that he 
entered into feudal relations with the Norman king of 
England In the government of his principality he suc- 
ceeded in reducing a wild part of Scotland into order, 
using for this purpose the agency of the church 

The Instoiyof the chmch in Strathclyde since Kentigern’s Eoolesi- 
death is obscure The records of York claim the consecra- 
tion of a bishop of Glasgow in the middle of the lltli and 
another at the commencement of the 12th century; but 
they aie unknown in the records of Glasgow, and were 
perhaps invented to suppoit the metropolitan claim of 
York over that see. Glasgow certainly was restoied after 
some considerable lapse in the person of John, the tutor of 
David, who at his request was consecrated by Pope Paschal 
n. This was a parallel step to the summons of Turgot and 
Eadmer to St Andrews, but David, like Alexander, main- 
tained the independence of his own bishopric, and, though 
pope after pope sent letters and legates exhorting obedience 
to Y^'ork, neither John nor his successors yielded it. A new 
see erected at Carlisle by Henry I and the restoration of 
Whithorn by Henry II , both subject to York, weie counter 
measures on the part of the English sovereigns The 
independence of the Scottish fioin the Engli^ Church 
(with the exception of Galloway and some places of Lothian 
still under Durham) thus asserted by the rulers of Scotland 
was of gieat moment in its subsequent history, and was 
promoted by the liberality of David and his brotheis The 
inquest by David’s order by which the land of the see of 
Glasgow was made may refer to ancient possession, but it 
had die effect of a new grant Its extent — covering lands in 
the dales of the Clyde, Tweed, Teviot, Annan, Nith, and in 
Ayrshire — corresponds to the district of Cumbria iiuder 
David and, with slight deviations, to the future diocese of 
Glasgow. While David’s province did not include all of 
ancient Cumbiia, it did include some parts of ancient 
Lothian, the future shires of Berwick, Eoxburgh, and 
Selkirk. The Cumbrian nobles weie a mixed class, — 
some Saxon and others Norman. There were few of pure 
Celtic blood. 

Three years after his accession David was present at the David 
council of London, where, along with the English barons, he 
swore to accept his niece Matilda as the successor of^™ ^ 
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Henry I , -wlio had lo&t his only son by the shipwreck of 
the “White Ship ” Soon after a rising of Scottish Celts 
under a natural son of Alexander and Angus, a grandson of 
the mormaer of Moiay, was defeated at Stracathro (Forfar) 
by David's troops in his absence m England, and four years 
later another under Wimund, who pretended to be Malcolm 
MacHeth, a chief in Eoss, aided by Somerled of Argyll, 
who had acquired some of the adjacent isles, was put 
down by Wimund’s capture The death of Heniy I and 
the claim of Stephen to the Enghsh throne led to the 
invasion of England by David, in support of Matilda, 
with an army drawn from all parts of his kmgdom, 
— the men of Galloway, Cumbria, Teviotdale, Lothian, 
Lennox, the Isles, Scotia (the country south of the Forth 
or Scots Water), and Moray Their defeat at the battle 
of the Standard at Cuton Moor (1138) near Northallerton 
by the barons of northern England was due to the want of 
disciphne of the men of Galloway, and, though signal, was 
not decisive At Carlisle peace was made on condition that 
David’s son Henry should hold Northumberland as an 
earldom under Stephen, with the exception of the castles of 
Bamborough and Newcastle David gave hostages, but 
retained Carlisle and Cumberland without any condition ol 
homage Two years later, when Matilda seized London, 
David joined her , but she ivas unable to maintain her 
advantage David was forced to return to Scotland, and 
did not again engage in active hostilities against Stephen 
His death was preceded by that of his only son, but 
his power was so fiim that he procured the acknowledg- 
ment of his grandson Malcolm, a boy of twelve, as successor 
to the Scottish crown, while William, his younger grandson, 
succeeded to Northumberland and the English fiefs his 
father had held 

Diocesaa The compaiative peace of his last twelve years gave 
and David opportiimty for the ecclesiastical and civil oiganiza- 
mganiza- of the kingdom He found three and left nme 
tionof bishoprics, adding to St Andrews, Moray, and Dunkeld 
kingdom the new sees of Glasgow, Brechin, Dunblane, Aberdeen 
(transferred from Mortlach), Eoss, and Caithness Closely 
connected uuth their establishment was the supjiression of 
the Celtic Culdees at Dunkeld. St Andrews, and Loch 
Leven, and perhaps also at Dunblane and Dornoch, where 
canons regular of St Augustine became the chapters of the 
bishop The abbeys, chiefiy Cistercian, which he founded 
were Holyrood, Newbattle, Melrose, Jedburgh, Kelso, 
Cambiiskenneth, XJrquhart, and Kinloss He added to the 
endowments of his father and mother at Dunfermlme, and 
so lessened the crown lands that James I, called him 
“a sore saint for the crown ” The division into dioceses 
stimulated the foimation of panshes endowed by the 
bishops or by the lords of the manor , but the first steps 
of the parochial division of Scotland are obscure. The 
diocesan episcopate now included the whole of Scotland 
except what was held by the Norsemen, who had bishops 
of their own for the Orkneys and the western isles, 
subject to the metropolitan of Drontheim It preceded 
the civil division into sheriffdoms, which also began in 
this reign, but took a longer period to complete The 
Celtic chiefs in the north and in Galloway were as yet too 
powerful to allow royal officers to hold courts within their 
territory, and regahties with the full rights of the crown 
in matters of justice were more lavishly granted in Scotland 
than in England, where they were confined to the few 
palatine earls or bishops on the border The feudal system 
in Scotland, erroneously antedated to the reign of MMcolm 
II or Malcolm Oanmore, really took root m that of David 
The king administered j ustice m person The great j udicial 
officer of state, the justiciar, who went circuits m the kmg’s 
name, appears either in this or the preceding reign, so 
also do the seneschal or steward of the royal household 
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and the chambeilam who collected the royal revenues 1127-1165 
The tenure of land by chaiter, of which there are a few 
examples by Edgar m favour of Durham and by Alexander 
I in favour of Scone, now became common The chaiters 
of David to the abbey of Holyrood, to Eobert Bruce of 
Annandale, and others are m the regular style of the 
Norman chancery There are also instances of subordinate 
grants by subjects, which the king confirms Though no 
charter to a bmgh is extant, David lefers to Edinburgh, 

Perth, and Stirhng as his burghs The inquest in favour ot 
the see of Glasgow is, by the verdict of those best acquainted 
with the facts, similar to the Norman inquest The laws 
of the four huighs of Lothian — Berwick, Eoxburgh, 
Edinburgh, and Stirling — are records of customs existing 
in this reign, while a variety of other laws called assizes, 
chiefly relatmg to tolls and matters of criminal jurispru- 
dence, were the legislative acts of the king, assisted by the 
conned of his gieat nobles The begmnmg of the feudal 
system m Scotland was invigorated by the peisonal character 
of David The absence of any large body of settled Celtic 
or Saxon customs gave fuU play to its assimilative influence 
In the leigns which foUow^ed Scotland became a purer 
example of a feudal state than England, where a large 
number of Teutonic customs contributed to foim the 
common law A few of these found their way into Scotland, 
chiefly through the burghs or the medium of Norman 
chaiters, in which they had been incorporated But the 
Scottish common law was in the mam derived fiom the 
Eoman code through the canon law, and not from Anglo- 
Saxon customs Though never canonized by the church, 
this great monarch, foi his faithful administration of 
justice and the purity of his domestic life, was deemed a 
saint by the people 

David’s grandson and successor Malcolm IT (1164-65), Malcolm 
called “ The Maiden,” died too young to leave a permanent I'''’ 
impression. A rising by Somerled, lord of the Isles, and 
the sons of Malcolm MacHeth, mormaer of Moray, was 
suppressed in the early years of his reign, and peace was 
made with Somerled m 1188 A treaty by which Malcolm 
surrendered Northumberland and Cumberland to Henry II , 
and his followmg that kmg (who knighted him at Tours) 
in an expedition to Toulouse, led to the revolt of the 
earl of Strathearn with five other chiefs This brought 
him suddenly home An attempt to take him by snrpiise 
at Perth failed, and next year he succeeded m reducing 
Moray and Galloway, whose earl, Fergus, had also taken 
advantage of his absence Moray was occupied by foreign 
settlers (1160), amongst whom, besides Norman barons, 
were Flemings, — a race fitted to civilize a new countiy by 
their mdustry. It is to this settlement that the permanent 
subjection of Moray to the Scottish kings, and perhaps the 
peculiar dialect and chaiacter of the inhabitants of that 
part of Scotland, were due. Four years later Somerled 
agam attacked the west coast, but was defeated and slain 
at Eenfrew, when the isles south of Ardnamurchan, which 
he had won from Godred the Black, son of Olaf, king of 
Man, were divided amongst his sons DugaU, Eeginald, and 
Angus Next year (1165) the young kmg himself died at 
Jedburgh While he was reproached for yielding too much 
to the powerful English monarch, his service abroad enabled 
him to obtain the necessary experience to contend with the 
Celtic chiefs The reduction of Galloway and Moray more 
than compensated for the loss of the earldoms in northern 
England, the possession of which by the Scottish king 
must have been precarious. Before his death Bute had 
been taken by the steward of Scotland, — the first footing 
the Scotch got on the larger isles, but it was afterwards 
recovered by the Norwegian king Haco and restored to 
Euan, a descendant of Eeginald 


Malcolm, dymg childless— though he had an illegitimate 
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1165-1215 son -wlio predeceased him— succeeded by his brother 
William Wilham the Lion (1165-1214). His leign, the longest of 
tlieLion any Scottish monarch, thougli not so uniformly successful 
as that of his giandfather, was an important era in Scottish 
history It is divided into nearly equal portions by the 
accession of Eichard Coeur de Lion The first consists of 
the war uith Henry II , in which 'William was captured 
(1175), and this made him the subject of theEnghsh king 
for fouiteen years In the second he recovered his in- 
dependence, and, resuming the task of his predecessor, 
consolidated the Scottish kingdom in the noith and west 
William commenced his reign by taking part m the war 
ivith France as vassal of Henry IL for the fief of Hunting- 
don, but, being disappointed of the promised restoration 
of the northern earldoms, he entered into negotiations with 
Louis VII of France This memorable event is the first 
authentic connexion between Scotland and France, and was 
afterwards antedated hy a fiction to the time of Charle- 
magne Dictated by the situation of the two countries, 
equally exposed to danger from the power of England under 
the Angevin or Plantageuet kings, the alliance between 
France and Scotland continued with few breaks until the 
close of the 16th century, and even in the 17th and 18th 
was rehed upon by the last of the Stuarts France proved a 
broken reed to the Scottish kings , but the intercourse 
between the two countries brought the Scottish people, 
when war with England after the close of the 14th century 
shut them out from the advancing eivilmation of that 
country, into contact with the chivalrous manners of the 
court and the learning of the schools of France during the 
Warwith best period of French history Nothing came of the alhance 
England at this time, and two years later Wilham and his brother 
David, in whose favour he resigned the eaildom of Hunting- 
don, attended the coronation (during his father’s life) of the 
younger Henry at Windsor. That ill-judged step and the 
murder of Becket led to a domestic revolution, and Wilham, 
tempted by the promise of the earldom of Noithumberland, 
joined the young king against his father (1173) He failed 
in the sieges of Wark and Carlisle, and next yeai was taken 
prisoner at Alnwick by Ranulph de GlanviUe and sent by 
Henry’s order to Falaise m Normandy To procure his 
release he made a treaty with Henry by which he became 
his vassal for Scotland and all his other territories The 
Scottish Church then for the first and last time owned 
subjection to that of England This treaty settles the 
disputed question of the Scottish homage. It was only by 
conquest and the captivity of its king that such terms 
could be obtained To secure the observance of the tieaty 
the four burghs of Scotland were to be jilaced in Henry’s 
hands and hostages given till their delivery The ambiguous 
terms of the clause as to the church enabled the Scottish 
bishops to refuse obedience to the see of York, and, 
Canterbury havmg advanced a rival claim, Henry, not 
displeased to see ecclesiastics quarrel, allowed the Scottish 
bishops to leave the council of Norham without acknowledg- 
ing it The foundation of the abbey of Aibroath m memory 
of Becket, whom he had known at Henry’s court, was almost 
the only endowment of Wilham. At home he put down 
revolts m Galloway, Ross, and Caithness. A long dispute 
with successive popes as to the see of St Andrews afforded 
a signal example of the perseverance of Wilham He also 
procured a distinct acknowledgment of the independence of 
the Scottish Church and its immediate subjection to Rome 
alone, which Henry II , now approaching the calamitous 
end of his reign, could not prevent , nor was he able to 
enforce payment of the Saladin tax from the Scottish 
bishops Immediately after Henry’s death Eichard Occur 
de Lion, moved by the necessity of money for the crusades, 
consented for a payment of 10,000 marks to the abrogation 
of the treaty of Falaise (1189) as having been extoited 1 
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from William when a captive, and restored Scotland’s 
ancient marches 

The second part of William’s leign was occupied with Internal 
internal affairs Richard’s absence and John’s disputes 
with the pope and his own barons gave a relief from 
English war The raising of the ransom tried the re- 
sources of Scotland, and was met by an aid from the 
clergy and baions Risings hy Harolcl, earl of Caithness, 
and his son Torphin (1197), and another by Guthred 
(1211), a descendant of the mormaer of Ross, were 
quelled The birth of a son strengthened William's throne 
He at one time contemplated an invasion of England, foi 
which John’s weakness affoided a good opportunity, but 
desisted, it is said, in consequence of a vision, perhaps 
remembering his own age and that of his heir The 
proposed erection by John of a castle at Tweedmonth to 
overawe Berwick led to aruptme, but, after pi otracted 
negotiations and threats, a treaty was made (1209) by which 
William agreed to pay 15,000 marks John was to procure 
suitable matches for his two daughters, and Tweedmouth 
was not to be lebuilt. The baions promised at a council in 
the following year to raise 10,000 and the burghs 6000 
marks This is the first mention of a contribution by the 
burghs to a feudal aid WiUiam was their great benefactor, 
as Henry the Fowler m Geimany and Richard in England 
many of their charters date from his reign Legislation 
continued in the form of assizes, which required the sanction 
of a gieat council As m England, the necessity of raising 
money first gave rise to municipal rights and to facilities for 
some discussion of public affairs in what' afterwards grew 
to be the parhament This assembly was still the mna 
regis of the vassals of the king, and the Scottish parliar 
ment never lost marks of its oiigin William died at 
Stirling m 1214 in the seventy -second year of his age 
The hon rampant, which he took for his seal, became his 
epithet, and represents his chivalrous and determined 
character He set the example, which his son and grand- 
son followed, of cultivating friendly relations with the 
English soveieign, and his efforts to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Scotland were rewaicled by internal peace. It 
was only in the outlying distiicts that usings had now to 
be feared The number of shires where the king’s sheriff, 
frequently (by a policy wise at the time, but afterwards 
dangerous) the chief baron of the district, administered 
justice at the head towns increases, and this, as well as 
the growth of trade, brought into prominence the burghs, 
each with a royal castle where the king in his frequent 
progresses held his court, and if needful snmmonccl the 
great council of his realm The chief buighs whose 
charters date from this reign are Perth, Aberdeen, Inver- 
ness, Dumfries, Lanark, Irvine, Ayr, Forfai, Dundee, 
Arbroath, Montrose, Inveiiirie, Kintore, Banff, Cullen, and 
Naum Their number and sites, spiead over tlie whole 
country, mark a settled policy and the progress of the 
kingdom in the arts of peace A new diocese — ^Argyll 
— was founded by separation from Dunkeld, to which 
John the Scot, then bishop, sent his chaplain as knowing 
Gaelic, and, though the Hebiides were still Norse, this 
was a step towards the complete organization of the 
church and to the extension of the kingdom which fol- 
lowed m the next two reigns, when the Isles also were 
added (1266) to Scotland 

Alexander II. (1214-49), son of William, was crowned Alexau- 
at Scone in his seventeentli year, in time to take part in dei* ^4 
the great struggle in England for Magna Charta, which 
had reached its crisis He sided with the English barons, 
who made an agreement by which Carlisle and the county 
of Northumberland were to be given to Alexander. In 
fulfilment of his part he besieged Norham, while the 
barons inserted in Magna Ohaita a clause by which John 
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promised to render to Alexander vrliat "was Ins right mtli 
reference to the mariiage of his sisteis and his kingdom, 
unless the charters of his father William authorized other- 
mse, and this ’vvas to be decided by the judgment of his 
peers in the cwia regis The position of the Scottish 
king as one of the English barons in whose favour Magna 
Charta was gi anted is pregnant evidence of the fact that 
he was not, like John, Henry III, and Edwaid I, a 
monaich with imperial tendencies, the adversary of the 
rights of the baions and the people. The Scottish kings 
in this century and Biuce in the next were popular 
sovereigns, and their memory supported the crown when 
it was worn by less worthy successors Next year John 
broke the charter, reduced by the aid of mercenaiies the 
northern counties of England, and, advancing mto Scot- 
land, stormed Berwick and burnt Eoxburgh, Haddington, 
and Dunbar On his return he pillaged Coldingham and 
set fire to Berwick Alexander retaliated by wasting 
England as far as Cai lisle, which town, but not the castle, 
he took in the autumn, then, marching to Dover, he did 
homage to Louis, the son of Philip Augustus, whom the 
English baions had chosen as king Next year (1217) he 
again invaded England, but made peace with Henry III , 
which was confirmed three years latei at Yoik Alexander 
agreed to restore Carlisle, do homage for his English fiefs, 
and obtain release from the excommunication which the 
pope had declared against the barons and their allies 
Henry promised to give Alexander one of his sisters in 
marriage and to procure suitable husbands for the Scottish 
princesses Accordingly, Alexander married Joan, the 
elder daughter of John, while Margaret, his sistei, be- 
came the wife of Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, and 
Isabella of Eoger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, both nobles who 
took a prominent part in the Barons War These alliances 
rendered the peace w'ith England more secure, and allowed 
Alexander to devote himself to the reduction of the 
periodical insurrections of the Celtic and Norse chiefs on 
Ills noithein and western borders He reduced Argyll 
(1222), w'hich he created a sheriffdom, and foiced John, 
earl of Caithness, to surrender part of his lands and pay 
compensation for his share in the burning of Adam, its 
bishop The wisdom of his settlement of Argyll was proved 
by the inhabitants repelhng an attack by Haco, the Norse 
bng He was equally successful in quelling the usings of 
two chiefs of the same name, Gillescop, one in the west, 
the other in Moray Five yeais later (1230) a disputed 
succession in Galloway gave him the opportunity of chas- 
tising that turbulent province and divicbng it among three 
co-heiresses The fall of Hubert de Buigh and the suc- 
cession of Peter des Eoches to the chief place in the 
council of Henry III changed the attitude of that king 
towards Scotland, but Otho, the papal legate, preserved 
peace by a compromise of the rival claims. A httle more 
than a year after the death of his wife Joan without issue, 
Alexander married Mary de Couci, daughter of a French 
noble house, which counted itself the equal of kings, and 
Alexander III , the child of the marriage, was betrothed 
when an infant of a year old to Margaret, daughter of 
Henry III Two years later (1244) a serious rupture, 
fomented by Walter Bisset, a Scottish exile, and caused 
by a projected alliance of Alexander with France and 
the erection of castles on the bolder, was averted bv the 
treaty of Newcastle, by which the kings of England and 
Scotland bound themselves not to make alliances with the 
enemies of each other The last year of his life was 
occupied in putting down a second rising in Galloway, 
and m preparing for an expedition against Haco, with 
the view of annexing the Hebrides , but he died of fever 
at Kerrera, in the Bay of Oban, while mustering his fleet 
These expeditions, all successful, are proof of the active 


character of the king, who must have been called “Peace- 1215-12&6 
ful ” because he preserved peace with England, for he was 
in fact a warlike monaich, enfoicing the feudal levy, which, 
according to Matthew Pans, amounted m his time to 10,000 
hoise and 100,000 foot, and extending the feudal civil 
government Like his predecessors, he was a benefactoi 
of the church, especially of the new mendicant orders, 
whose monasteiies were founded in ail the principal towns 
The most important of his statutes weie the substitution 
of trial by jury for the ordeals of fire and watei, and the 
regulation of trial by battle, with provision for the case 
of women and the clergy He was deemed, like David, a 
protector of the poor 

Alexander III. (1249-85) was only eight years old when Alexan- 
his father died A succession of contests for the regency 
between a party of nobles who favoured English influence 
and a national paity was the consequence The former 
tiled to delay the coronation on the pretence that the 
young prince was not a knight, but Comyn, earl of 
Menteith, baffled them by the pioposal that the bishop 
of St Andrews should perform both ceremonies. The 
rehearsal of his descent from the Celtic Ime of kings was 
made, accoidmg to a custom becoming oid-fasliioned, foi 
the last time by a Highland sennachy, to please the 
Gaelic subjects, while the translation of the corpse of St 
Margaret into a precious shrine at Dunfermline was cal- 
culated to have a similar effect in the Lowlands Henry 
III had asked the pope to declare the coionation illegal 
without his consent, but the pope refused Foiled in this, 

Henry celebrated at Yoik the nuptials of his daughter and 
the young king, whom he asked to render homage for his 
kingdom The reply that he had not come to answer such 
a question and must advise with his counsellois implied 
that he had counsellors httle likely to grant it, About 
this time Durwaid the justiciar and Eobert the chan- 
cellor were dismissed, and the earl of Menteith held the 
chief power for five yeais A secret mission of Simon de 
Montfort led to the earl of March, Durward, and other 
nobles seizing the young king and queen, and at a meeting 
with Henry at Kelso the Comyns and their supporteis were 
removed from office (1255) and other regents appointed 
Two years later the bishop of St Andrews got the pope to 
excommunicate Durward and the English regents. Next 
year a compromise was effected and a joint regency 
appointed, consisting of the queen dowagei and her 
husband, the earl of Menteith and Durward, and the 
supporters of both parties When Alexander was nearly 
of age the earl of Menteith died, whereupon the king took 
the government mto Ins own hands (1261) Henry, 
engaged m the dispute with his barons, could not interfere. 

Alexander at once resumed his father's proj‘ect for the Eeduction 
reduction of the Hebrides ; but Haco, the Norwegian king, 
forestalled him by invading Scotland, when a storm, ■which 
dispersed his fleet, and the loss of the battle of Largs (1263) 
forced him to retire to the Orkneys, wheie he died Magnus 
Olafson, king of Man, the chief Noise feudatory, a 
descendant of Godred the Black, submitted to Alexander, 
and although some of the islands held out they were reduced 
by the earls of Buchan and Mar and Alan Durward. At 
last Magnus, the son of Haco, concluded a treaty at Perth 
(1266), by which he surrendered Man and the Sndreyar 
for a payment of 4000 marks and an annual rent of 100 , 
the rights of the bishop of Drontheim were reserved. From 
this time the western isles were subject to Scotland At 
the parliament of 1284, which settled the crown on the 
Maid of Norway, their great nobles, descendants of 
Somerled, attended as vassals, and the subsequent revolts 
(of which there were many) were instigated by the English 
king, who found useful allies in the chiefs of the Isles. 

In the Barons War Alexander aided his father-in-law, on 
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266-1292 whose side three Scottish barons, John Comyn, Koheit 
Bruce, and John Baliol, fought at Lewes, where the first two 
were taken prisoners In the matter of the independence 
of his kingdom Alexander was as firm as his predecessors, 
and would not allow Henry himself or the legate Ottohon 
to collect within it a tithe for the crusade which the pope 
had guaranteed to the English king On the accession of 
Edward I (1272) Alexander attended his coronation, but 
neither then nor six years later, when specially summoned 
to Westminster, would he do homage for Scotland. The 
closing years of Alexander were saddened hy domestic 
losses. His wife died in 1273, his younger son David m 
1281. Eis only daughter, Margaret, married two years 
before to Erik of Norway, and his elder son, Alexander, 
both died in 1283 The folloiving year the estates at 
Scone recogmzed the succession of Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway , but Alexander, in hope of a male heir, married 
Joleta, daughter of Count de Dieux At the festivities in 
Jedburgh in honour of the marriage a ghostly figure in the 
masque was deemed an omen of the king’s death, which 
followed fiom a fall near Kmghorn (1285) The prosperity 
of Scotland m his reign was celebrated m one of the eaihest 
verses preserved m the Scottish dialect — 

” Quheu AlysanJei cure kyng was dede, 

That Scotland, lei m luve and le, 

Avay wes sons of ale and biede, 

Of irj’iie and uax, of gaznyn and gle, 

Ouie gold was changed into lede 
Oryst, bom into vuginite, 

Succour Scotland and remede 
That sted m lus peiplexitie ” 

feudal Under the wise rule of three kings, extending over 
Scotland more than a century — a circumstance rare in that age — 
Scotland attained a degree of wellbeing before unknown, 
which did not return tiE the 18th century. The extent of 
the revenue is attested by the returns of the sheriffs to the 
chambeikm and by the accounts of the tax which Boiamund 
cle Vicci, the pope’s representative, levied from the clergy for 
the crusade Berwick, the chief Scottish port, was likened 
to Alexandria, and attained an importance it never recovered 
after its union with England Its customs weie reckoned 
as equal to a third of those of all England, — a statement 
hardly credible till we remember that the trade of Britain 
was chiefly with France and Flanders, and that a harbour 
for small craft was sufficient The personal character and 
bravery of these kings subdued the turbulence of the 
outlying districts and kept in check the ambition of the 
nobles, The bounds of the kmgclom ■were almost as they 
now are, and the name of Scotland permanently passed to 
the whole country south as well as north of the Forth 
In spite of differences of race, the unity of the nation had 
been secured, and its independence was acknowledged by 
the pope and other sovereigns , the Enghsh alone kept up 
a nominal claim to lights which had for short periods been 
held hy Canute and the Conqueror, and for longer by the 
second Henry, until they were abandoned by the treaty 
of Canterbury. But now all was to be changed Thiee 
centuries of war, though diminishing in mtensity as time 
went on, display heroic character, but imply an amount of 
suffering to the people which cannot be told Perhaps a 
contest between the two proud nations which shared Britain 
was inevitable, yet the reigns of the Alexanders suggest a 
different possibility That the contest came when it did 
was due to the disputed succession on the death of Mar- 
garet, the Maid of Norway This gave to the ambition of 
Edward I an opportunity to reduce the whole island to 
his s’way, which he was quick to seize 
Maid of 5. JFar of Independence , from Death of Alexander III 
Norway, to Accession of Eov&e of Stuart. — The Maid of Noiway, 
whose right was at once acknowledged (for Scotland, hke 
England, knew no Salic law), was not to wear the crown. 
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A regency administered the kingdom for five yeais after 
Alexandei’s death A conference at Salisbury between 
commissioners of Enk of Norway, Edward I , three of the 
regents, andBiuce, lord of Annandale, agreed that Maigaiet 
should he sent home nnhetiothed. Her maniage to Ed- Treaty 
ward’s son, for which a dispensation had been got from of Bug- 
Home, -urns sanctioned by an assembly at Brigham neai 
Eoxhmgh (18th July 1290), m a tieaty which made anxious 
provision for the independence of Scotland This country 
was to remain free, and, saving the light of the king of 
England m the marches or elsewhere, separate from Eng- 
land by its lawful hounds No parliament was to sit, and 
no Scottish suit to be tried, out of Scotland Edwaid con- 
firmed this treaty by oath , hut the death of Margaret in 
the Orkneys rendered it abortive To prevent an armed 
contest for the crown. Eraser, bishop of St Andiews, invited 
Edward to intervene, and certain Scottish nobles made a 
similar request He accordingly summoned the Scottish 
estates to meet him on 10th May, and the English parlia- 
ment on 3d June 1291, at Norhani near Ber-wick When Competi- 
the Scots came Edward refused to judge the cause of the fion 
Scottish succession unless his title as superior of Scotland 
was admitted After some delay the baions and cleigyand 
gave the admission, as also did the claimants — no fewer Baliol 
than thirteen — but the representatives of the commons 
withheld any such acknowledgment. The court for the 
decision of the cause was then appointed. Forty membeis 
were named by Baliol and as many by Bruce, between whom 
the competition really lay, while Edward chose twenty-four 
On the following day the competitors agreed that sasine of 
the kingdom should be given to Edward, a week later 
the regent surrendeied the kingdom of Scotland and the 
keepers the chief castles into his hands as lord paramount 
He restored possession after adding several Englishmen 
to the regency After another adjournment the com- 
petitors put m their claims, Three descendants of David, 
earl of Huntingdon, brother of William the Lion — all 
English barons, though one, Bruce, had large estates in 
Scotland — were alone serious John Baliol claimed as 
grandson of David’s eldest daughter Margaret, wife, of 
Alan, lord of Gallo'v^ay, Hobert Biuce as son of David’s 
second daughter, wife of the lord of Annandale, while 
David de Hastings, giandson of the third daughter Ada, 
contended that the kingdom was paitible This last ques- 
tion was postponed until the claims of Baliol and Bruce had 
been considered. After two long adjournments it was at 
last decided (14th October 1292) that the case was to be 
ruled by the law of the kingdom applicable to titles of 
earldoms, baronies, and other indivisible inheritances, and 
“ that by this law in every heritable succession the more 
remote by one degree descended from the eldest sister 
■was preferable to the nearer in degree fiom the second ” 

Edwaid accordingly decided (17th November 1292) ni Baliol 
favour of Baliol. Two days afterwards the regents were 
ordered to give sasme to Baliol, the day following he^^^^ 
swore fealty to Edward at Noiham ; ten days after he was 
crowned at Scone , within a month he did homage to Ed- 
ward at Newcastle 

The judgment was just, according to the pimciples of 
feudal law afterwards fixed, though then imperfectly estah- 
hshed, m favour of piimogeniture ; the acknowledgment 
of the suzerainty of Edward was a different matter. In 
the course of the proceedings Edward obtained from the 
cathedrals and religious houses of England returns of 
homage by Scottish kings No such returns weie asked 
from Scotland Those from England recited the well- 
known cases of isolated conquest followed by homage to 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman kings, Edward the Elder and 
Athelstan, Canute and the two Williams, and the treaty 
of Ealaise by which William the Lion surrendered the 
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independence of Scotland They ignored the treaty of 
Canterbury by which it was restored, the clanie of Magna 
Chaita 1 elating to Scotland and the rights of its king, 
the refusal of the last two Alexanders to render homage 
foi their kingdom, and the tieaty of Brigham by which 
Edward had acknowledged the independence of Scotland 
One lesult of the submission to the English king over- 
looked by the eager competitors, but not by the lawyers 
who advised Edward, immediately emerged An appeal 
was soon taken fiom the com’t of Bahol to the court of his 
superior at Westminster Baliol referred in vain to the 
express clause in the treaty of Brigham that no Scottish 
suit was to be tried beyond Scotland, Edward rej)lied this 
was an appeal from his own officers during the interregnum, 
but asserted his right to hear appeals in all cases Other 
appeals followed, and Bahol weakly surrendered his claim 
to independent jurisdiction Shortly afterwards (October 
1293) he was himself summoned to Westminster as defend- 
ant in a suit by Macduff, son of the earl of Eife Declm- 
ing to appear, he was condemned for contempt, and three 
of his principal castles were ordered to be seized He again 
yielded and promised to attend next parliament There 
could be no longer doubt what had been the effect of sub- 
mitting the dispute as to the crown to Edward Instances 
of homage had not been difficult to find, but the records 
might be ransacked in vain for an example of what would 
now become frequent, — the adjudication by the couit of 
the English king on the rights of Scotsmen. The exe- 
cution of this decision by force in Scotland carried with 
it at no distant date the subjection of the kingdom 
Bahol quitted Westminster suddenly in 1291 to escape 
service in the Gascony war. By yielding in the question 
of appeal he had lost the confidence of the Scottish barons 
In the parliament of Scone a council was apipointed to con- 
trol him, and all fiefs held by Enghshmen weie forfeited 
In the following year he formed an alliance against Eng- 
land with the French king, and his son was promised 
the daughter of that king’s nephew, the count of Anjou, 
in marriage The Scottish army headed by six earls then 
invaded England, but was repulsed at Carlisle (28th March 
1296), and Edward, leaving his French campaign, at once 
marched northwards Before the end of March 1296 he 
stormed Berwick While there the abbot of Arbroath 
brought him a renunciation of Baliol’s homage Dunbar 
was taken soon afterwards by the earl of Surrey, Eox- 
burgh, Jedburgh, and Edinburgh fell before the end of 
June, Stirling, Perth, and Scone surrendered without a 
blow At this time no Scottish town was walled and no 
resistance could be made against the English feudal levy 
led by such a general as Edward. In the churchyard of 
Stracathro in Forfar Baliol renounced his alliance with 
France, and a few days afterwards (10th July) surrendered 
Scotland to Anthony Beck, bishop of Durham Edward 
marched as far as Elgin, but it was a conquest of Bahol, 
not of Scotland This impotent monarch was carried 
captive with his son to London and vanishes from Scottish 
history He died at one of his French fiefs twenty years 
afterwards, never having attempted to regain the kingdom. 
On hia homewaid march Edward took and recorded in the 
Ragman Rolls the homage of the Scottish nobihty, and 
carried to Westminster the sacred stone of Scone, on which 
the Celtic monarchs had been crowned, and the black rood 
of Margaret, the hallowed relic of the Saxon line. Surrey 
was appointed guardian. Sir Hugh Cressingham treasurer, 
and Wilham Ormsby justiciar of Scotland, the nobles 
were treated with lenity and the bishops bribed by the 
privilege of bequeathing their movables like their Enghsh 
brethren The most important result of the campaign 
was the capture and fortification of Berwick. That city, 
the key to the Lothians, was the commercial capital, 


and Scotland was left without one until the rise, after the 1292-1298 
union, of Glasgow and the mercantile centres of the Clyde 

When the fortunes of Scotland were at the lowest, when Wallace’s 
the country w^as deserted by the king, and its nobles and 
clergy were making terms with the conqueror, Wallace, 
the man of the people, appeared The second son of Sir ^ 
Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie near Paisley, his name in- 
dicates a 1 emote Celtic origin from a Welsh or Cambrian 
stock In the spring of 1297, in revenge for the muider 
of his wife, Wallace slew Hazelrig, sheriff of Ayr, and 
burned Lanark CoUeetmg a band of followeis animated 
with like patriotism, and aided by a single noble. Sir 
William Douglas, he surprised and drove Ormsby, the 
justiciar, fiom Scone and Beck, the bishop of Durham, 
from Glasgow. Some of the barons, headed by James the 
Steward, joined hun, and Wallace and Douglas carried 
everything before them in Lennox and Galloway, — dis- 
tricte more favourable to the national cause than Lothian 
The nobles fell away from Wallace almost as soon as Percy 
appeared at the head of an Enghsh force, and Douglas, the 
Steward, Bruce the future king, and others capitulated at 
Irvine (9th July 1297) Wallace, while engaged m the 
siege of the castle of Dundee, heaid that Surrey and Ciess- 
ingham were advancing on Stirling, and he marched to its 
relief There at the bridge over the Forth near Cambiis- 
kenneth he won his most famous victory (11th September) 

The Enghsh were totally routed and Cressingham was 
killed The disparity of numbers was great, for the 
English had 50,000 foot and 1000 horse, against at most 
40,000 foot and only 180 hoise. The geneialship of 
Wallace, who tempted his adversary to cioss the bridge in 
his face and held his troops in hand until the moment of 
the charge, won the day, the first in which a feudal aimy 
was beaten by hght-armed peasants Wallace attempted 
to organize the kingdom he had won He assumed the 
title of guardian of the realm in name of the Lord John 
(Baliol), and associated with himself Sir Andrew Moiay of 
Bothwell, son of the only baron who stood by him and 
who fell in the battle. He held the nobles in awe, while 
he rewarded his adherents. The grant (fortunately pre- 
served) of the office of constable of Dundee to Alexandei 
Scrymzeour can scarcely have been a solitary one He 
introduced better discipline in the army, and tried also 
to revive trade Shortly after the battle of Stilling 
Wallace carried the war as far as Hexham, whose monks 
he protected That he penetiated farther south and won 
the favour of Eleanor, Edward’s wife, is one of the romantic 
additions to his scanty history in the poem of Blind Harry 
Edward recogmzed the crisis and, leaving Flanders, sent 
a force before him under Pembroke, following m person 
at the head of 80,000 foot and 10,000 horse For a brief 
space success attended Wallace, who defeated the English 
in Fife and Ayr ; but the bishop of Durham retook the 
castle of Dirleton, and Edward himself, by the victoiy of 
Falkirk (22d July 1298), in which the nobles again proved 
false to the popular cause, reversed that of Stirling 
Wallace took refuge in Fiance, and, although the French 
kin g at Amiens offered to surrender him, he was soon re- 
leased and provided with a safe conduct to the pope 
Papers found on him when captured show that he received 
similar letters from Haco of Norway and Bahol Whether 
he went to Rome is not ceitain, but he may have been 
one of the Scots who at this tune induced Boniface YIII 
to claim the superiority of Scotland The claim was in- 
dignantly repelled by the English baions at the parhament 
of Lmcoln , Edwar^ however, thought it prudent to lay 
before the pope a statement in which he advanced not only 

^ A letter from iim and Moray to the citizens of Lnbecic and 
Hamhnrg who sympathized with the Scottish commons has been found 
111 the archives of Hamburg 
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1298-1328 the instances of homage collected for use at Norham 
but the fable of Brute the Trojan, from whose eldest son 
Locrmus he claimed descent, and therefore superiority 
ovei the Scottish kings spuing from Albanactus the second 
as -well as those of "Wales descended from Camber the third 
Baldred de Eisset, the Scottish commissioner at Rome, 
lu his answer admitted the pope^s light, hut rephed to 
Edward’s fiction by another as bold, — the descent of the 
Scots from Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh A more solid 
argument was founded on the treaty of Brigham The 
pope delayed judgment, and in 1302 suddenly changed 
sides and exhorted the Scots, by several bulls, to submit 
Edward had not waited for this sanction, the period be- 
tween the battle of Ealiirk and the taking of Stirhng was 
a continuous and bloody struggle In person he laid waste 
Galloway and took Caerlaverock (1300), in 1302, his 
general Sir John Segrave, having fought a battle of doubt- 
ful issue \vith Comyn and Eraser at Roshn, Edward re- 
turned (1303), mailed as far as Caithness, and reduced 
the whole east of Scotland by the captme of Stirling (24th 
January 1 304) Scotland was subdued, yet Wallace lived, 

and we catch glimpses of him, in the woods of Dunferm- 
line, in the foiest of Ettiick, in the neighbourhood of 
Lanai k A puce was set on his head, and at last he 
Avas betrayed by a servant of Sir John de Menteith near 
Glasgow and taken to London, wheie, after a mock trial 
m Westminster Hall, he received the traitor’s doom (23d 
August 1305), though he denied with truth that he had 
taken auy oath to Edward 

Settle- This time Edwaid, m order to make the conquest of 
ment of Scotland permanent, proceeded to incorporate it in the 
Sootiand of England With apparent fan ness an assembly 
wLtu" summoned to Perth to elect ten representatives to 
attend a parliament at Westminster to treat of the affairs 
of Scotland Nine commissioners came to London, where 
they were associated with twenty Englishmen The result 
was the “ Ordmaeio facta per dominum legem pro stabili- 
tate terrse Scotise” (1305) Though never fully cairied 
out, this document, on the model of similar ordmances for 
Wales and Ireland, discloses Edward’s designs English 
nobles were appointed to admmistei the government of 
the country, and eight justices to administer the law The 
law and usages of Scotland (except those of the Brets and 
Scots, which were abrogated) were to be observed in the 
meantime, but the lieutenant (John of Brittany, the kmg’s 
nephew) and council weie to amend what was contrary to 
God and reason, or m case of difficulty refer to Edward at 
Westminster The whole coimtiy was divided into sheriff- 
doms, the sheriffs being lemovable at the discretion of the 
lieutenant The office of coronei, more impoitant then 
than now, was also legulated, certain persons weie nomi- 
nated constables of the chief castles, and many nobles 
were fined and others banished Bruce (the competitor’s 
grandson) was ordei ed to put Kildrummy Castle (Aberdeen) 
in" charge of an officer for whom he should be responsible 
The ordinance was suitable to its object, — ^moderate, even 
humane The banishment of the nobles was limited as to 
time Rehef was given in the payment of fines. Many 
old officers were continued Edward’s aim at this time 
was to pacify the country he had conquered, to put down 
resistance, but to encourage submission It is as wrong 
to call him a tyrant as Wallace a rebel . the one was a 
statesman king with imperialist aims, the other a patriot 
leader with keen popular sympathies The Idng tiiumphed, 
but before his death his well-laid plans were shattered • 
Scotland again rose in arms, and this time the nobles joined 
the people, under the leadership of Robert the Bruce 
Robert The position, as well as the character, of Bruce con- 
tbe trasted with that of Wallace. Instead of being a cadet of 
Brace, ordinary landed gentry, Bruce represented a family in 
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which for more than two centuiies the purest Norman 
blood had flowed The English branch of Skelton in 
Cleveland and the Scottish bianch of Annandale chvided 
their laige possessions , but those of the latter sufficed to 
make its head one of the most powerful nobles m Scotland, 
who stiU retained, as so many did, English fiefs Moie 
than one of his ancestors had intermarried with the loyal 
house of Scotland (see Robert the Bruce, vol xx p 592) 

On his fathei’s death Bruce succeeded to Annandale He 
held besides several manors in England During the eaily 
part of the War of Independence, like many barons wuth 
conflictmg interests, he had wavered, sometimes suppoiting 
Wallace, more frequently the English king In 1303-4 he 
assisted Edward in the prejiai’ation foi the siege of Stirling 
He had been consulted with regard to the ordinance of 
1305 But theie weie already signs of mutual distrust 
The provision in the ordinance as to Kildiummy shows 
that Edward was aware special precautions had to be 
taken to secure the loyalty of Bruce, and on 11th June 
1304 Bruce secretly met near Cambuskenneth Lamberton, 
bishop of St Andiews, and entered into a bond lefeiring 
to future dangers from Edward Of all the Scottish cleigy 
Lamberton had been most fiiendly to Wallace, and this 
bond was a hnk between the two peiiods of the War of 
Independence and their leaders Bruce had attended at 
Westminster when the ordinance was settled, but left sud- 
denly, arrivmg at Dumfries on the seventh day. There 
he met in the church of the Eriars Minor John (the Red) 

Comyn of Badenoch, Baliol’s nephew, and slew him before 
the high altar (10th February 1306) The die was cast, 
and indecision vanished fiom the chaiacter of Biiice 
Collecting his adherents at Lochmahen and Glasgow, he 
passed to Scone, where he was crowned by the bishop of 
St Andrews It at first seemed likely that a saying of 
his wife would piove true, — that he was a summer but 
would not be a winter king His defeat at Methven (19tli 
June 1306) was followed by another at Strathfillan (lltli 
August), and Bruce took refuge m the island of Rathlin 
(off Antrim, Ireland). The tales of his hairbreadth escapes, 
his courage and endurance in all changes of fortune, were 
gathered by Barbour from the mouths of the people, who 
followed the life of their champion with the keenest in- 
terest. Meanwhile Edward came north and gave a fore- 
taste of his vengeance But his severity strengthened the 
party of Bruce, which grew daily. All classes now made, 
with few exceptions, common cause against the enemy of 
all Edward’s death at Buigh-on-Sands (7th June 1307) at 
once changed the whole aspect of the invasion Edward II. 
wasted in the ceremony of a funeral and the diversions of 
a youthful court the critical moment of the war Bruce 
seized his oppoitunity, and by the close of 1313 Berwick 
and Stirhng alone remained English. The independence 
of Scotland was finally determined by the ever-meinorable 
victory of Bannockburn (24th June 1314) 

Bruce reigned fifteen years after Bannockburn and (if 
the Irish expedition of Ins brother Edward be left out of 
account) with almost unmtemiptod success On his return 
from. Ireland he reduced Berwick (March 1318) and con- 
verted it from an English to a Scottish frontier town His 
lecogmtion by the pope was followed by tlie acknow 
ledgment of Flanders and France, and the long tiuce 
which Edward II had been forced to agree to befoie his 
death became in the new reign a foimal treaty known as 
that of Northampton (April 1 328). By its leading article Trpaty of 
“ Scotland according to its ancient bounds in tbe days of 
Alexander III shall remain to Robert, lang of Scots, and 
his heirs, free and divided from England, without any sub- 
jection, servitude, claim, or demand whatsoever ” In pur- 
suance of another article Johanna, Edwaid’s sister, was 
married to David, the infant son of Bruce, at Berwick on 
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12tli July As an administrator and legislator lie sho'wecl 
an ability not inferior to that wliicli in his earliei yeais 
he had manifested as a warrior and a general He obtamed 
from the estates a settlement of the succession, refoimed 
abuses in the feudal law, regulated the courts, providing 
equal justice for poor and rich, and framed strict Acts 
against sedition He also encouraged tiade, especially 
shipbuilding, foreseeing its future importance to Scotland 
Never off his giiaid, amongst his most anxious legislative 
provisions are those relating to the defence of the kingdom, 
— arming all able-bodied men, prohibiting exports of arms, 
foitifymg the towns and castles on the borders, arranging 
signals to give notice of invasion Though attacked by 
lepiosy contracted in his campaigns, he remained active to 
the last, — a monarch such as occurs only once in many 
centuries, brave, liberal, wise, and xnous, like the English 
Alfred, the darling of the nation he had dehvered (For 
fuller details, see Eoeeet the Bruce, vol xx p 594 sg- ) 
David II The wise provision that Bruce made for the regency 

secured the peaceful succession of his son David II (1329- 
70), who was the first Scottish king anointed at his coio- 
nation, — a privilege conceded to Bruce in a bull which 
reached Scotland after his death According to the ideas 
of the age this placed the Scottish king on an equality 
with the soveieigns of Euiope The War of Independence 
quickened the sentiment of Scottish nationality, and left 
the countiy poorer in wealth but richer m spirit The 
memories of Wallace and of Biuce educated the joeoxile and 
produced in the next generation then earliest literature 
England, unconscious of the benefit, gamed by its own de- 
feat But for the resistance of the Scots it might have be- 
come earlier than France a centralized feudal monarchy 
The distinct character of the Scots — a blend of the Celt, 
Saxon, Norseman, and Norman — strengthened by variety 
the collective force of Britain. The loss which must be 
balanced against the gam was the hitter hatred between 
two races of kindred origin within one narrow isle, which 
for centuries retarded the progress of both, especially of the 
smaller kingdom 

The almost contemporaneous reigns of David II and 
Edward III reversed the position of the two countries : 
Scotland had now one of its feeblest and England one of 
Its most powerful kings Had not the love of liberty 
become the life-blood of both nobles and commons in Scot- 
land it must have succumbed in the desperate struggle 
After the death of Eobert, Eaudolph, earl of Moray, 
governed with wisdom and vigour for three years. On his 
death the estates chose Donald, earl of Mar, another nephew 
of Bruce, whom he had passed over, foreseeing his inca- 
pacity Encouraged by the divisions of the nobles, Edward, 
son of John Baliol, with the barons who had lost their land 
by espousing the Enghsh side, suddenly landed at Kinghorn 
Struggle Nine days after his election, Mar was met and worsted by 
gainst Baliol on Dupplin Muir (11th August 1332), where Mar him- 
Bahol many nobles were slam Babol was crowned at 

Scone, but Perth was immediately retaken, and Bahol, hav- 
ing been defeated at Annan by the young earl of Moray, left 
Scotland Next year Edward came with a large army to 
his support and defeated at Halidon Hill (20th July 1333), 
chiefly through the skill of the archers, the Scots' led by 
Archibald Douglas, lord of Gialloway, who was now regent 
Berwick capitulated and Bahol surrendered it to England, 
pledging in addition the castles of the Lothians, including 
Edinburgh and Linlithgow, in security for an annual tribute 
of £2000 Like his grandfather, Edward III made a new 
ordinance for the government of Scotland, but his ofiScers 
never obtamed possession of their posts. Meantime David 
and his queen fled to France, where they remained seven 
years Fortunately for Scotland a new race of patriotic 
leaders appeared . Moray of Bothwell handed down the 
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traditions of "Wallace and Bruce, while Eobert the Steward, 1328-1365 
Douglas the knight of Liddesdale, and Sir Alexaiidei 
Eamsay of Dalhousie sustained the fame of Bruce, Ean- 
dolph, and Douglas The attraction of a French campaign 
with the Cl own of France as prize pi evented Edward from 
ever nsmg his whole force against Scotland, and a French 
fleet made a diversion by attacking the Channel Islands 
and threatening the Isle of Wight Edwaid letaliated by 
assuming the title of king of France, and after two yeais’ 
preparation invaded that country from Flandeis The 
armies met at Yiionfosse (26th September 1339), where 
David of Scotland was present Never was the pomp of 
chivalry seen in greater splendour, hut the first act of the 
Hundred Years' War, which seemed destined to make 
French and English eternal enemies and French and 
Scots peipetual aUies, passed without a blow 

Two years later the recoveiy of the Scottish castles and David’s 
the repulse of Salisbury’s attempt on Dunbar made it safe captivity 
for David to return to Scotland, which Baliol had aban- 
doned Though scaicely eighteen, he assumed the govern- 
ment (30th March 1342) Before his arrival Edinburgh 
had fallen, and next year Eoxburgh was taken by Sii 
Alexander Eamsay, w'hom David unfoitunately rewarded 
by the sheriffdom of Teviotdale, which the knight of 
Liddesdale claimed, and Eamsay, seized by treacheiy, was 
starved to death at the Heimitage by the knight of 
Liddesdale, who entered into correspondence with the 
Enghsh king, and dishonomed his name of the “ Flowei of 
Chivalry ” Bullock, an ecclesiastic who had risen to the 
office of chamberlain under Bahol and transferred his 
services to David, met the same fate at the hands of the 
bng on a suspicion of treason Other signs of weak 
government were not wanting On the conclusion of a 
brief truce, David, tempted by Edward’s absence, invaded 
England in spite of the defection of some of his chief 
nobles, and was defeated at Neville’s Oioss (17th October 
1346) near Durham by the archbishop of "York and the 
northern barons, the king and several of his nobles being 
taken prisoners The rigour of David’s captivity (which 
lasted eleven years) was relaxed so far as to allow him to 
return frequently to Scotland and try to persuade the 
people to raise his ransom, which the Enghsh king urgently 
required Though Bahol was still acknowledged as nominal 
king by Edward, he resided in Galloway, while Eobert the 
Steward, elected regent in the name of David, really 
governed. At length by the treaty of Newcastle (13th 
July 1354) David’s ransom was agreed on, sufficient 
hostages being taken for its payment Next year the 
French king resumed the Scottish war by sending Eugdne 
de Garancike with men, money, and arms Several border 
engagements followed, "but Edward, advancing to the 
frontier, took Berwick, and obtamed from his puppet 
Bahol an absolute surrender of the Scottish kingdom for 
an annuity He ravaged the Lotliiaus in the raid called 
the Burnt Candlemas, but failed really to reduce the 
country Edward’s victory over the French at Poitiers, 
in which many Scots were slam, forced the Scottish parlia- 
ment to grant the terms dictated by the Enghsh king 
Peace was finally concluded by the treaty of Berwick (3cl 
October 1367), and confirmed at Scone, — the ransom being 
raised and the condition as to hostages made more severe, 

David at once returned to Scotland But his sympathies Kelation? 
had become English; he revisited that country almost "Fitb Ed- 
every year, and it required all the strength of the Scottish 
estates to prevent the son of Bruce from making a surrender 
of his kingdom more ignominious than Bahd’s The 
enormous ransom jiressed hard on so poor a country An 
attempt to mduce France to resume the war failed, and 
David, like a debtor dealing with a money-lender, had to 
renew his bills at usury. Negotiations for this purpose 
XXL — 62 
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1365-1390 '\\ent on tdl 1365, when a tiuce for four years was agreed 
to Edward and David latterly devised schemes foi pay- 
ment by another process, — the tiansfer of the crown at 
David’s death to an English prince At the parliament 
of Scone David proposed that Lionel, duke of Claience, 
should be recognized as his heir, but the estates lephed 
with one voice that no Englishman should lule Scotland, 
and renewed the settlement of the snccession by Biuce on 
Robeit the Stewaid Hatred of foreign aggression and 
the w^eakness of the king enabled the Scottish barons to 
play a pait similar to that taken by the nobles of England 
m the reigns of John and Henry III , and obtain guarantees 
for the constitution by limiting the monarchy. Such was 
probably the oiigin of the committees of parliament (at a 
later date turned to an opposite use) for legislation and 
for judicial business which first appear in 1367, — the 
statutes for the moie regular administration of justice, 
purity of the coinage, and the revocation of the grants of 
royal revenues and estates It was expiessly declared 
that no attention was to he paid to the royal mandate 
when contrary to law About tbs period David enteied 
into a secret agreement with Edwar^ promising in return 
for a remission of the ransom to settle the crown on bm 
failing heirs of his own body, but the pubhc negotiations 
for its payment went on In the same year his marriage 
with his second wife, Margaret Logie, a daughtei of 
Drummond, a lesser baron, led to a levolt He quelled it 
and threw the steward and at least one of his sons into 
prison, mabng lavish grants to Margaret and her relatives 
Her influence did not last long, as she was supplanted in 
the king’s favour by Agnes of Dunbar Maigaret was 
divorced by the Scottish bishops, for what cause is not 
known, and, though her appeal to the pope succeeded, 
David did not survive the decision He died on 21&t 
February 1370, cbldless, and the succession opened to 
Robert, son of Bruce’s daughter Marjory, the fiist of the 
Stuarts who were to govern Scotland foi the next two 
centuries 

6. Rouse of Stuart f roan Robert II to James IT . — The 
descent of the house of Stuart is traced from Walter Fitz- 
Alan, a Norman, steward of David I His estates were in 
Renfrew, to which Alexander, the fourth stewaid, added 
Bute by marriage Walter, the sixth steward, was scarcely 
one of the chief nobles , but bs prowess in the War of In- 
dependence gamed him the hand of the daughtei of Bruce 
Robert II was their only son Such was the prosperous 
record of the family before it ascended the throne Its 
subsequent history presents a senes of tragedies of which 
that of Maiy Stuait is only one, though the most famous 
While the fate of kings excites the imagmation, history 
must tiace the giowth of the nation and the slow changes 
winch transformed the bulk of the Scottish people fiom 
loyal subjects to bitter enemies of their native bngs and 
its kings from patriots to tyrants 

Eoheit Robert 11. (1370-90), already fifty-four, continued rather 
than commenced bs government on the death of David II , 
for he had been twice regent during David’s exile and cap- 
tivity He did not ascend the throne without opposition, 
but the memory of Bruce was too fresh to admit of his 
settlement being put aside The eail of Douglas, whose 
great estates on the bolder made him more formidable as 
a competitor than his claim by descent from a daughter of 
David, earl of Huntingdon, was conciliated by the mar- 
iiage of the king’s daughter Isabella to his son and by bs 
own appointment as justiciar south of the Forth and warden 
of the eastern marches This impediment removed, the 
coronation pioceeded, and it was followed by a public de- 
claration of the settlement of the crown on Robert’s son 
John, earl of Carnck, at liis father’s death A still more 
explicit settlement was made two yeais afteiwards on the 
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king’s sons by his first marnage with Elizabeth More,— 

John earl of Carnck, Robert earl of Fife, and Alexander 
lord of Badenoch , and failing them on those of his second 
with Euphemia Ross, — David eail of Strathearn and 
Walter his bother A question as to the legitimacy of 
the children by Elizabeth More rendered this declaration 
necessary The first fourteen years of Robert’s reign 
passed with scaicely anything woithy of record The king, 
whose portrait is drawn by Froissart as a man “not valiant, 
with red bleared eyes, who would rather lie still than ride,” 
left the cares of goveinment to his sons, especially the 
second England, after the death of Edwaid III (1377), 
was occupied with the necessary ariangements for a new 
reign and with the rising of Wat Tylei (1381) The 
absence of any movement in Scotland similar to this or 
the French Jacquerie perhaps indicates a better relation 
between the peasantry and the uppei classes , but a third 
estate of the commons was as yet unknown in Scotland 
John of Gaunt, who had invaded Scotland the year before, 
now took refuge there and was hospitably received in 
Edinburgh till the young Richard II, by putting down 
the nsmg, made it safe for him to return Tbs visit led 
to the first entrance mto the northern kingdom of the 
principles of Wickliffe and the Lollaids, whom Gaunt 
favoured The French, still anxious to incite the Scots 
to attack England, sent a small party of free lances, who 
landed at Montrose and were allowed to make a raid on 
their own account They were followed by J ohn de V lenne 
with 1000 men-at-arms and many followers The licence 
of the French knights did not piomote good feeling, but 
the mteiest of the two countries prevented a rupture 
After the French left the Scots made another raid into 
Northumberland, lu retaliation for an expedition in which 
Richard II wasted the Lothians Thiee years latei, under 
the earl of Douglas, they attacked Newcastle, but weie 
repulsed by Henry Percy, who, true to his name of Hotspur, 
lu order to recover bs pennon, puisiied them to near Red es- 
dale, about 20 miles from their own border, and fought 
the battle of Otterburn (1388) Douglas himself fell, but 
the victory went to the dead man, for young Percy and 
his bother were taken captive, and the bishop of Durham 
would not venture to intercept the retreat of the Scots 
In 1388, Robert’s inactivity increasing and his son the earl 
of Carnck being disabled by a kick from a horse, the eail 
of Fife was chosen regent by the estates under condition 
of annually accounting to them for his administration 
In April 1390 bs father died His prosperous reign rather 
than any personal quality except an easy disposition gamed 
Robert the piaise of Wyntoun, who, writing under liis 
son, prays God to give him grace 

“ To govern and uphold the land 
In na war state noi he it faiid, 

For qnhen his fadyi eidyt was 
Of Scotland was na pait of land 
Out of Scottys mennys band, 

Outwith Berwick, Eoxbuigh, and Jecibmgh ” 

This prayer was only partially fulfilled The English did 
not acquire more of Scotland, but the border war was not 
so successful, and the royal house was the scene of tragic 
events which tbeatened to change the order of succession 

Robert III (1390-14.06) — for under that name the earlEobert 
of Garrick was crowned to avoid the hated name of Jolin^ 

^ Fioissart gives a vivid account of the poverty of tbe country and 
the iiideness of its people “Tbe people set little upon the distinc- 
tion of then houses and said shortly how with thiee or foiu poles they 
would make them again Edinburgh, though the king kept there lus 
chief residence and it is Pans m Scotland, is not like Tournay or Val- 
enciennes, for m all the town there are not 4000 houses ” The men 
Vienne brought with him had to he lodged m Dunfermline, Kelso, Dal- 
keith, Dunbar On his return he was asked by the } oiing king Charles 
VI how he fared , he said he had rathei be count of Savoy or Artois 
than king of Scotland 
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— was even less active than his father He is briefly but (14th September 1402) in ileise and at Homildon Hill 1390-1413 
truly desciibed by an historian as a good man but not a neai Wooler by Percy, where the slam and prisoneis equalled 
good king He scarcely reigned, foi the regency of his the number at Otterbuin Nor could order be maintained 
brother continued after his accession till it was succeeded within Scotland itself, of which the foicible marriage of 
for a few years by that of Eobert’s son, on whose death the countess of Mar by Alexander, a bastard of the Wolf 
the earl of Fife again became regent There was a truce of Badenoch, was an example Afraid of Albany, and 
with England for nine yeais, during which the irrepies- warned by the fate of Eothesay, Eobert sent his remaining 
sible love of fighting had to satisfy itself within Scotland son James to Fiance (1405), but the ship in which he 
The king’s youngei brother, Alexander, called the Wolf of sailed was taken by an English ciuiser, and the future king 
Badenoch^ who had been created earl of Buchan, quaiielled was a prisoner m England for nineteen years This last 
with the bishop of Elgin and burnt his cathedral The blow broke the weak heart of Eobert, who died at Dun- 
Wolf and his sons were constantly engaged in private wais donald and was buried at Paisley Though his reign was 
The eail died in 1394, but his son Alexander contmued inglorious, the tradition of the Wai of Independence still 
to defy the law, which the Goveinment was too weak to warmed the heart of the nation and pioduced the earliest 
enforce m the northern Highlands, Policy was used to writers in Scottish liteiature, — Barbour, Fordun, and Wyn- 
suppress the violence of the clans Such seems the ex- toun The Bruce of Barbour became the national epic 
planation of the combat betweep thirty of the Clan Kay The year after Bobert's death the first martyr in Scot- 
and as many of the Clan Chattau before the king on the land, James Besby, an English priest, was burnt at Perth 
Noith Inch of Perth, which ended m the slaughter of by Albany, wrhois described by Wyntoun as “a constant 
nearly all the combatants on both sides In the council Catholic ” Eeshy was condemned at the instance of Laur- 
or parliament of 1398 a change was made in the Govern- ence of Lmdores, called the Inquisitor of Scotland, for forty 
ment due to the general distrust of Fife and the using theses from the books of Wickhffe The Lollard doctrines 
spirit of the earl of Garrick, the king’s eldest son The continued to be secretly held by a small sect, chiefly in the 
form of it was a compiomise The young piince was west Knox traces the descent of the first Scottish Be- 
made lieutenant for three years, but with the advice of a formeis — ^the Lollards of Kyle — from Wickliffe and Eus. 
council, of whom his uncle Fife was one, they were cieated This rehgious movement was destined to exeici&e a pro- 
dukes of Eothesay and Albany respectively the first of found influence on the history of Scotland The tune 
that title in Scotland Other acts of this conned were when the church was a civilizing and purifying power w as 
designed to lestraia the monarchy by constitutional laws passing away Its enoimous wealth, a contrast to its eaily 
Pailiament was to meet annually The king, if accused poverty, its developed so diffeient from its primitive doc- 
of misgovernment or breach of law, might, “ to excuse his trine, celibacy, and the confessional in a lax society, that 
defaults,” arraign his officers befoie the couned No one was no longer moved by the fervour of a new faith, pio- 
waa to ride through the country with more followers than diiced a corruption which forced itself on minds of a 
he could pay for. The grant of £11,000 for the common leforming tendency Catholicism allowed no place for 
weal and profit of the kingdom by the three estates — individual reformers, and their protests, often cairied to 
baions, cleigy, and burghs — was made under protest that extremes, were deemed attacks upon the church itself, 
it was not to be a precedent, and the burghs stipulated which became (unwillingly on the part of its best friends) 
that in future they were not to pay more than tmder the defender of its worst abuses From first to last in 
Bobeit 11 In the following year the revolution took Scotland the movement was popular, though not at first 
place in England which led to the deposition and death democratic It did not at all or only to a slight extent 
of Bichard II and the accession of Henry IV. An im- change through, political causes as in England 
poster who had assumed the name of Richard took refuge Though he was a captive, the right of James I (1406-37) James I 
in the Hebrides and was received at the Scottish court on his father’s death was at once acknowledged by a general 
The expedition of Henry to Scotland (1400), partly due council held at Perth, but the appointment of Albany as 
to this, was also prompted by the desire to distinguish a governor boded ill for his return He held the oflSce Alljany’s 
new reign and by the invitation of the earl of March, thirteen years, administering it till his death so as to eon-^®g®’^cy 
indignant at the preference given to the daughter of ciliate all classes and pave the way to his own accession 
Douglas over his own as wife for Rothesay Reviving the to the throne, which would have been his by right had 
old claim ot feudal superiority, which was now supported the young king died. The recovery of Jedburgh (1408), 
by the forged charters of Hardyng as well as the fictions long in the hands of the English, gave the regent an easy 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Henry cited Robert to do homage opportunity of popularity. It was decided by a general 
at Newcastle, and, on his failing to appear, marched to council that its walls should be razed and the expense 
Edinburgh Rothesay successfully defended the capital, defrayed by a poll tax, but Albany refused to burden the 
and Henry was suddenly recalled by the rising of Owen people and paid it out of the royal customs Next yeai 
Glendower and the Percies. Next year (1401) occurred Albany and Douglas (now released from captivity in Eng- 
the death of Eothesay by starvation at Falkland, where land) entered into a bond of alliance. With the earls of 
he had been committed by his father at Albany’s mstance March and Mar and otheis similar engagements were 
on account of his bad governmeut and dissolute conduct made; but Douglas, who had acquired the lands of March, 

The declarationof the council at Edinburgh, which acquitted which, however, weie now restored, had to be conciliated 
Albany of all concern m the death, was enough for the by a grant of Lochmaben and Annandale, the patrimony 
moment, but m after times, like BothwelTs acquittal, a of the Bruces The more independent nobles of the north 
corroboration of guilt The last years of Eobert were could not be so easily gamed, and Donald, lord of the 
clouded by private and public misfortune His queen, Isles, disappointed m a claim to the eaildom of Ross, in- 
Annabella Drummond, his son-in-law, the earl of Douglas, vaded Aberdeenshire with a great host, whose defeat by 
and Trail, bishop of St Andrews, one of the wisest of his the earl of Mar at Harlaw (17th May 1412) — the Otter- 
counoil, died within a shoit interval The son of Douglas, bum of northern ballads — was followed by the capture of 
though brave, was unequal to the task of holding the Dingwall, his chief castle on the mainland, and his final 
border against the Percies and the earl of March, and so defeat at Lochgilphead 

constantly lost battles that he was called Archibald Tyne- The first Scottish university — St Andrews — was founded 
man The Scots were signally defeated at Nisbet Muir by bulls granted a year later at the instance of James and 
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1413-1427 Bisliop ■^-ardlaiv, who had been hib tutor The higher 
education had already been to some extent supphed by 
cathedral and monastic schools , but Scots who sought a 
complete curriculum had to resort to Oxford or Paris 
One of their number, Major, expresses his wonder that 
the Scottish prelates had not earlier thought of a national 
university That now founded was destined to play an 
important part in promoting the Reformation and along 
With the later nniversities in civihzing Scotland 

Little of note occurred during the remaining years of 
Albany’s regency Eis futile siege of Pioxburgh (1415), 
soou abandoned, got the name of the Pool s Raid Greater 
credit attended the Scottish arms in France, where the 
earls of Douglas, Buchan, and Wigtown won battles for 
the French hing, and lands and honour lor themselves , but 
the defeats of Crevant and Yerneuil effaced the honours of 
Beauge (in Anjou), and, though the remnant of the Scots 
remained as the hing’s bodyguaid, no eonsideiable num- 
ber of troops fiom Scotland afterwards went to France 
Albany died at Stirhng in his eightieth year (3d September 
141 9) His son Murdoch assumed the regency as if heiedi- 
tary, hut, himself indolent and with lawless sons, he did 
not retain the influence of his father In 1 42 3 ambassadors 
sent by the Scottish parhament to England at last arranged 
terms for the return of James from his long exile (12th 
May 1423) 

Ednca* Exile had its uses, and, except at the beginning and 

tion of again after the accession of Henry V , his captivity had 

James I rigorous Sir John Pelham was his governor, 

and he was instructed m Latin grammar, oratory, and 
poetry, as weU as in bodily exercises, — wrestling and the 
use of the spear Though distinguished for physical 
strength, his bent was to the Muses, and he became pro- 
ficient in dancing, music, and poetry Buchanan blames 
this taste as cairied beyond what became a king, hut no- 
thing in his after life showed he was ever led hj amuse- 
ments to neglect graver studies When thirty he was 
taken by Henry Y to France with the view of detaching 
the Scottish allies of the dauphin, but refused to be made 
a tool of, saying he had as yet no kingdom and they owed 
him no allegiance He proved his soldiership by the capture 
of Dreux On his return to England he married (11th 
February 1423) Johanna Beaufort, daughter of the earl of 
Somerset and grand-daughter of John of Gaunt In the 
Ktriffis Q^uhmr he describes his love at fiist sight in the 
language of his master Chaucer, hut with original genius 
The marriage facilitated his release, which was negotiated 
for a sum of 60,000 marks He confirmed the treaty at 
Melrose and was crowned with his bride at Scone (21st 
May 1423) by Wardlaw, — Albany, as eail of Fife, placing 
him on the throne 

He lost no time in addressing himself to the task of 
restoring the royal authority and the obedience to the law 
which the long regency had weakened From this time 
dates the conflict between the king and the nobles, — ^the 
latter not maintaining, as in England, constitutional rights, 
hut contending for exorbitant privileges The experiment 
of government without a king had been tried too long not 
to make those who had exercised unrestrained power desire 
its continuance The nature of the country^ — divided by 
livers, mountains, and arms of the sea — ^the absence of 
great cities and the number of strong castles, the close con 
nexion of the principal nobles by marriage and bonds of 
alliance, the large jurisdiction within their territories, the 
clanship not only in the Highlands and on the borders 
but m some measure throughout the whole country, which 
made fidelity to the chief a natural duty, strengthened the 
aristocracy and weakened the crown Ilie sovereign had to 
rely on the people and the clergy, on foreign alliances, on the 
influence due, partly to the virtues of his predecessors, partly 
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to the magic which in that age encircled the name of king 
The first parliament of James at Peith passed quietly, 
hut with indications of a policy long meditated and 
now to be put into opeiatioii One Act forbade private James 
war, another imposed the penalty of forfeiture of life and 
goods foi rebellion , and a third duected an inquest by 
the sheriff what lands ‘‘peitain to the king or has per- 
tained ” in the time of the last three kings and in whose 
hands they now are The choice of the pi ivy council was 
significant It was headed by Lauder, bishop of Glasgow, 
who had negotiated the king’s release, but none of the 
greater nobles were included In their stead appear an 
unusual number of mmor gentry, some holding high offices 
The parhament held at Perth in the following year was 
the scene of a coup S'etat (12th March) Albany, his 
younger son Alexander, Alan of Otteibum his secretary, 
and Sir John Montgomery weie seized on one day, and 
immediately after Isabella, Albany’s wife, whose fathei, 
the earl of Lennox, had aheady been arrested The only 
one of Albany’s km still at large, Ins youngest son James, 
made a short resistance, burnt Dumbarton, and slew the 
Red Stuart of Dundonald, the king’s uncle, but, being 
hotly pursued, fled to Ireland Parhament, at an adjourned 
sitting at Stirhng, proceeded to the trial of Albany and 
his a(Bierents, which was held with feudal solemnity before 
an assize. Albany, his two sons, and Lennox were con- 
demned and executed on the Heading Hill Clemency 
was shown to those who had not been his intimate sup- 
poiters Historians are divided as to the policy or neces- 
sity for such severity But it secured its immediate object, 
it was felt that Scotland had again a king to defend his 
lights James for twelve years earned out, not without 
murmurs, but without successful opposition, his projects 
of reform 

Foieign states recognized his powei At the request James’s 
of the Flemish estates Middelburg was restored as the^oroign 
market for Scottish tiade , in return the pnvileges of 
the Scots were guaianteed and Flemish merchants under- 
took to raise part of James’s ransom. Flemish artisans 
and manufacture! s settled in Scotland More than one 
embassy passed to and from Rome with legaid to tho 
affairs of the Scottish Church, which James, while strictly 
lepressmg heresy (a Bohemian doctor, Crawar, being 
bmnt as a disciple of Hus), showed his intention of 
reforming The new pope Martin V. had put an end to 
the schism The bitter enemy of the English king on 
account of the regulations which culminated in the Statute 
of Praemunire, he welcomed James’s advances James, 
while showing his attachment to the church by founding 
a Carthusian monastery at Perth and a Franciscan m 
Edinburgh, asserted his right to remedy abuses of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and addressed a letter to the Bene- 
dictine and Angustiman monks repi caching them for laxity 
To Erik of Norway he sent an embassy and obtained a 
commutation of the airears due for the Hebrides under 
the treaty of Laigs A marriage between the dauphin 
and Margaret, his infant daughter, previously arranged, 
was celebrated shortly before his death He thus estab- 
lished friendly relations with the Continent, and, though 
his position as regards England could not be the same, 
the truce was only twice broken towards the end of 
his reign — by a raid of the English, who weie defeated 
at Peferden (1425) by the carl of Angus, and his own 
attempt to recover Roxbm-gh During the fourteen years 
of his actual reign James held thirteen parliaments, prov- 
ing his desire to obtain the support of the nation in his 
reforms In 1426 he introduced the session, a royal court 
for civil causes sitting in the principal towns, to provide 
the justice too often denied m the baronial courts. Next 
year he summoned a parliament to Inverness — an unusual 
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SubjHga- place of meeting — for the purpose of le&tonug the peace 
tionoi of the Highlands Its records are lost, but the chief 
Mds seizure of Alexander, earl of Ross, lord of 

the Isles, and his mother, along -with as many as forty 
chiefs Two were beheaded and a third hanged, but most 
of them, including the loid of the Isles, after a short im- 
prisonment, were released Ross at once raised the stan- 
dard of rebellion and burnt Inverness, but was defeated by 
James at Lochaber, where the clans Ghattan and Cameron 
deseited to the loyal side On the Sunday followmg the 
former killed m a church the whole of the latter clan who 
were present Another internecine conflict took place m 
Caithness seven years afterwards Such private feuds, 
traditional amongst the Celts, were one cause of the success 
of James and of the ultimate subjugation of the Highlands 
So completely was the power of the lord of the Isles 
bioken that he came as a supphant and placed his sword 
in the king’s hands at Holyrood His life was spared, but 
he was confined to Tantallon castle In a parliament held 
later in the same year at Perth an Act was passed for the re- 
presentation of the shiies and the election of a speaker, but 
this imitation of the English House of Commons was not 
acted on The Scottish parliament continued to sit in one 
chamber of loids, clergy, and commons, and it was only in 
the reign of James Y that lepresentation of the shiies was 
admitted. The following parliament (1428) piovided that 
an oath of fealty should be taken to the queen by all 
pel sons succeeding to lands oi dignities, which shows that 
James knew the danger of his pohcy In 1429 an Act was 
passed for the protection of the tillers of the ground, who 
were not to be removed for a year, and provision was made 
foi arming all laiidowneis and Wgesses The birth of 
twins — ^Alexander, who died young, and James, afterwards 
king — stiengthened the king’s position by interposing two 
lives besides his own against any attempt at revolution 
Two years later Donald Balloch, a kinsman of the lord of 
the Isles, renewed the rebellion , but, though he defeated 
Mar and Caithness, on the appioach of James himself he 
fled to Ireland 

Dealings In 1434 the king applied the statute of his first parlia - 1 
with Ins nient as to the lesiimption of lands to which no sufficient 
nobles shown The estates of the earl of March 

were forfeited on fhe giound that Albany had exceeded 
his power in restoring them He was created earl of 
Buchan with the intention no doubt of removing him from 
the border and conciliating him for his loss The death 
in 1435 of Alexander Stuart, earl of Mar, led to the lapse 
of that earldom to the crown on account of his bastardy, 
and the followmg year the earldom of Strathearn was re- 
sumed on the ground that it was a male fee and did not 
pass to the wife of Patrick Graham, the heir-female It 
was bestowed in life-rent on the king’s uncle, the earl of 
Athole, and Mahse, the son of Patrick Graham, was made 
earl of Menteith This assertion of right on the part of the 
king to deal with the estates of the nobles though fortified 
by legal documents and recognized possession was certain 
to make enemies. It is more surprising that James so 
long succeeded m maintaining his authonty than that he 
at last perished for doing so , W he had the people on his 
side In the summer of 1436 he was obliged to relinquish 
the siege of Roxburgh owing to the barons’ refusal of 
support In October when the forfeiture of Strathearn 
was made m a parliament at Edinburgh, Sir Robert 
Graham, uncle and tutor of the young heir Malise, de- 
nounced the king in the boldest terms and urged the 
barons to seize his person ; but, failing, he was banished 
from the court As in other cases, this lemeucy was not 
requited In his Highland retreat Graham formed a con- 
spiracy with Athole, the king’s uncle, who aimed at the 
crown, and Sir Robert Stuart, Athole’s grandson. James 
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was to spend Chiistmas at Peith Befoie he crossed the 1427-1448. 
Forth he was warned by an old Highland woman that if 
he passed he would never retui n She tried unsuccessfully 
to get access to him again at the Dominican monastery at 
Perth, where he lodged At midnight, when he was half 
undiessed, Graham with 300 men surrounded the monas- 
tery Their approach was heard , but it was found that 
the bolts had been removed by treachery James was 
hastily concealed in a vault underneath the room Before 
the conspirators entered a brave attempt was made by 
Catherme Douglas, one of the queen’s maids, to bar the 
door with her arm, but IJie fiagile obstacle broke and 
Graham burst in. The fall of another of the maids into 
the vault discovered the king, who fought fiercely for his 
life The queen was wounded in trying to save him, ful- 
filling an unconscious prophecy of the Evngis Quliavt At 
last, after killing two of his assailants, he fell, overcome by 
numbers (February 1437) Yengeance speedily overtook 
the murderers, who had made no provision to follow up their 
deed Within a month they were all executed m a manner 
exceedmg even the barbaious usages of the time James 
was buried lu the Carthusian monastery, where his doub- 
let was long kept as a relic and seen by the people with 
veneiation Such was the sad fate of the best of the Stuaits, 

— a king in advance of his age and too rapid in his reforms 
James II (1437-60), an infant of six, called “ Eieiy-face ” James 
from a red stam on one cheek, was crowned at Holyrood 
five weelcs after his father’s death, and there commenced 
one of the long mmoiities which the early deaths of the 
Stuart kings made common, and during which history is 
chiefly occupied with the contest for the peison of the 
king These have been truly represented as weakening 
the royal authority The possession of power rendered the 
nobles impatient of restraint and accustomed to licence , 
but they had also a reveise effect When the monarch 
succeeded he was received with favour by the people as 
a deliveier from the oppression of the haions, too often 
petty tyrants A rule of law allowing him to revoke grants 
m his mraoiity was often used with great effect On the 
whole, monarchy, m spite of the weakness and vices of the 
kmgs, was popular in Scotland until the Reformation and 
the fatal chain of events m which Mary was involved in- 
troduced a democratic tendency, which grew under the bad 
government of her successors The nobles, though their 
word was law with their kinsmen and retainers, were seldom 
favourites of the people. Archibald, fourth earl of Douglas, Struggles 
the greatest of the Scottish nobility and dnke of Tourame 
in France, was lieutenant-general of the kingdom 
James’s accession till his own death the year after , but Sir 
William Crichton, master of the household of James I , 
who was keeper of the castle of Edinburgh, where the 
young king was detained, appears to have exercised the 
chief power. Shortly after the death of Douglas James’s 
mother earned off her son, on the pretext of a pilgrimage, 
to Stirling, of which Sir Alexander Livingstone of Callander 
was governor Livingstone laid siege to Edinburgh, but 
made terms with Crichton, who became chancellor The 
alternate struggles and reconciliations of these rivals con- 
tinued till James was fourteen, when he favoured Douglas 
(the eighth earl) in order to free himself from their control 
This was a time of civil or rather of private wars The 
only contemporary chronicle marks almost every year with 
the seizure of a castle or a party fight. Douglas brought 
the earl of Crawford and his retainers from the Highlands, 
who ravaged the estates of the bishop of St Andrews, and 
himself besieged Edinburgh castle. The castle surrendered , 
but Crichton, one of the adroit statesmen who rise after 
every fall, continued chancellor, and soon after, by negotiat- 
ing the marriage of James with Mary of Guelders (1448), 
ensured his favour with the court Shortly after the cele- 
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1448 1466 bration of this marriage Livingstone, noiv chamberlain, 
■with many of his kindred and friends, was suddenly arrested 
and tiled before a parliament at Edmbuigh , two were exe- 
cuted, and the others, including the chamberlain, attainted 
and placed in stiiet ward in Dumbarton Douglas and 
Crichton received part of the forfeited estates James was 
chiefly advised at this period by Bishop Kennedy, whose 
counsel was the old one of “ divide et impeia ” He now 
determined to do to the moie powerful Douglas as he had 
done to the Livingstones The earl had shown no moderar 
tion in pioapeiity His revenue and retainers equalled 
those of the king 1000 horsepen were his ordinary tram, 
and he attended the king’s mauiage with five times that 
number His courts on the borders were almost parha- 
nients In the year of jubilee (1450) he went to Rome 
with a laige suite On his return he visited the new 
king of England, Edward lY At the parliament of 
Edinburgh (1451) he submitted to the king’s mercy, 
and at the request of the queen and estates received 
a regrant of his lands and honours He was already 
suspected of treason, and had in fact renewed a secret 
bond with the earls of Crawford and Ross, the most 
powerful nobles in the north, which threatened the 
royal authority James felt a ciisis had come and snm- 
James’s moned Douglas to Stirling at Shiovetide There the young 
energetic ^ violation of hospitality and a safe conduct which 
® he had given the earl, when Douglas refused to break the 
bond with the other earls, struck him with his knife and 
killed him (21st Eebruary 1452) ^ An appeal to arms neces- 
sarily followed Douglas’s brother James, the ninth eail, 
came to Stirling and burnt great part of the town But 
the clergy and commons and other nobles, some even of 
Douglas’s own km, not sorry at the fall of one who over- 
topped them, stood by the king Parliament sanctioned 
James’s act and declared Douglas had deseived death At 
length, after repeated struggles, Crawford was defeated at 
the Muir of Brechin and Douglas fled to England. His 
estates were of course forfeited The loidship of Douglas 
wms granted to Angus Ettrick Forest and Galloway weie 
annexed to the crown. Some years later Douglas made 
another desperate effort against James, hut after wasting 
Merse was totally defeated by Angus (1458) ^ The eneigy 
of James in visiting all parts of Ms kingdom was con- 
spicuous during the last period of his reign The good 
relations ivith the French and other Continental courts con- 
tinued With England — one brief interruption excepted — 
peace had been preserved during the reign of Henry VI 
Henry even agreed to restore Roxburgh and Berwuck to 
Scotland in return for assistance against the duke of York 
When Henry was taken prisoner at Northampton, his queen 
and her young son fled to Scotland, and James was called 
on to fulfil his engagements He laid siege to Roxburgh, 
which for more than a century had defied his predecessors, 
and after a stout resistance it was taken , but James did 
not live to enj'oy the triumph When inspecting the dis- 
charge of a new gun it hurst, and he was killed (3d August 
1460) He had not reached his thirtieth year. 

Char- His reign had been singularly fortunate, for he succeeded 
acter of (where his father failed) m restoring the royal authority and 
le^sl^ of ffi® nobles. This may have been 

t]on ~~rz 7~ ' ” 

^ The origin of tivo gieat families dates from the fall of Douglas 
Sir James Hamilton of Cadrow deserted his btisman for the king and 
leoeived large grants of land and the kuig’s daughter as -wife Sir 
Walter Scott of Kirkuid and Bnocleuch, a border chief, was similaily 
rewaided These were the ancestors of the dukes of Hamilton and 
Bncelench 

^ In the next reign along with the kmg’s banished brother, Albany, 
he made a daring raid on Lochmaben, hut being taken prisoner he 
ended his days as a monk at Lindores A saying attributed to hiin, 
“ If a man cannot better be, he may be a monk,” was a sign of the 
change of times since Celtic kings were pioud to assume the cowL 
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partly due to the counsels of Kennedy, bishop of St 
Andiews, and Ciichton, hut James showed skill in govern- 
ment and vigour m war, though the murder of Douglas has 
left a stain on his character The mown was richer at his 
death tlian it had been since the time of Alexandei 
III, by many foifeitures secured from alienation by 
tbe Act of Annexation (1455, c 41) The loyal pre- 
rogative was strengthened by the first statute defining 
tieason (1449, c 25) Provision was made for the execu- 
tion of crimmal justice by the king, his justiciar, and 
sheriffs, and of civil justice by the session Stringent rules 
weie laid down against violent spoliation of lands and 
goods (1449, c 30) The coinage was regulated, an 
attempt made to preserve its standard, and to prohibit 
export of gold and silver (1451, c 23) Towards the end 
of the reign, when war with England was mipending, 
statutes were passed for the defence of the bordeis, giving 
the king more direct control, and declaring that the office 
of waiden should not be hereditary The progress of agri- 
culture was fnrtheied by the famous Act foi the encourage- 
ment of feu farm, an existing form of teniiie becoming 
more common, and another giving fixity of tenure to leases 
until the expiry of their terms notwithstanding alienation 
of the lands There were also many minor laws which 
had for their object the welfare of the people Though 
the legislation of James II was not so large, it was 
perhaps as important as that of James I 
On the Sunday after his father’s death James III Mmonty 
(1460-88) was crowned at Kelso A regency was formed of 
consisting of the queen, Kennedy, and others A parlia- 
ment followed at Edinburgh, which was blamed by the 
nobles for leaving so much power in the hands of a woman , 
but there was a full appointment to the ofiices of state, 
and, though Mary of Gnelders aimed at more than the 
guardianship of her son, it does not appear that she really 
exercised royal authority After the defeat of Towton 
(29th March 1461), Henry VI and Ms queen took lefugc 
in Scotland In leturn for their reception and m hope of 
further aid, Henry siin’endered Berwick (23d April) to the 
Scottish king, in whose hands it remained till its final 
annexation to England at the close of the reign Edward 
IV retaliated by a tieaty (13th February 1462) with the 
banished earl of Douglas, the earl of Ross, lord of the 
Isles, and Donald Balloch, by which Douglas was to be 
restored to his estates, and the whole country north of the 
Forth divided between the two Highland chiefs George, 
earl of Angus, who had risen on the ruins of the house of 
Douglas, made a counter-league with Henry VI , by which 
he was promised an Enghsh dukedom and valuable lands 
between Trent and Humber, but was to preser\e his alle- 
giance to the Scottish king These were paper promises, 
and aU that came of them were an ineffectual rising in the 
north and the relief of Alnwick, which had been besieged 
by the Yorkists. Next year the Lancastrian cause having 
received a fatal blow by the defeat of Hexham, a singular 
offer by Edwaid IV. to marry the queen dowager of Scot- 
land — one of the many schemes of the king-maker, eail of 
Warwick — was frustrated by her death or perhaps by the 
discovery of an intiigiie with Adam Hepburn of Hales, 
whose wife was alive Kennedy, who had the chief control 
of Scottish affairs, negotiated the release of Alexander, the 
kmg’s brother, who had been taken by an Enghsh cruiser, 
and secured a truce between England and Scotland for 
fifteen years. He understood the nature of his countrymen 
better than any man, and was always ready to give counsel 
in parliament, while Ms learning, especially in the civil 
law, made bun respected by foreign powers When he 
died the country wept for him as for a parent. 

Before Ms death a plot had been formed which threw 
the young king into different liands. Amongst the barons 
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Ascenil- who received office at the commencement of the leign 
ency of one of the foremost was Eoheit Boyd of Kilmarnockj the 
ju&ticiar Boyd determined to play the part of Livingstone 
in the last reign, and usurp the supreme power by seizing 
the person of the king Bonds with this object weie 
entered into between him, Fleming of Cumbernauld, Lord 
Kennedy, a brother of the bishop, and others While 
holding a court at Linlithgow James was carried off to 
Edinburgh by Boyd Kennedy made a feint to save him 
by seizing his bridle, but was overpowered, perhaps the 
attempt was leal, for Kennedy afterwaids separated from 
the Boyds In parliament Boyd went through the form of 
asking pardon of the young king in presence of the estates, 
and was immediately entrusted with the custody of the 
loyal person (October 1466) and that of his brothers Albany 
and Mar, as well as the fortresses of the kingdom Next 
year he was made chamberlain, wffiich gave him control of 
the revenue The marriage of his son Thomas, created earl 
of Arran, with the king’s sister Mary, marked the height 
of his ambition. The fall of Boyd, as sudden as his 
rise, whom with his brothei Alexander James at first 
favoured, was due to the same cause as that of Livingstone, 
— the king’s marriage and his desire when major to assert 
his independence Negotiations for an English match 
having fallen through, an alliance with a Norwegian pim- 
cess was determined on, and an embassy sent to Norway 
by parliament Christian of Denmark and Norway readily 
assented He promised his daughter a dowry of 60,000 
florins, besides a surrendei of the claim of arrears of the 
annual payment for the Hebrides But, as it was incon- 
venient to pay the dowry, both the Orkneys and the 
Shetlands were mortgaged to Scotland, and have remained 
ever since under the Scottish crown Two years later 
(July 1469) the princess Margaret arrived in Scotland, 
when the man rage took place Arran on his arrival at 
Leith with the king’s bride received a message from his 
wife warning him that J ames had conceived a great hatred 
against him, accordingly he fied to Denmark In the 
parliament his father and his uncle, Sir Alexander Boyd, 
weie attainted The chamberlain saved himself by flight , 
Sir Alexander was executed The specific charge made 
was the seizure of the king’s person , but a general clause 
had reference to the immense estates they had annexed 
The king’s sister, divorced from Arran, was married to 
Lord Hamilton, who thus laid the foundation of a family 
whose head more than once aspired to the crown 
The refusal of parliament m 1473 to sanction the pro- 
posed passage of James to France, to aid Louis XI against 
Charles the Bold, on the seoie of the expense and risk, was 
the first indication of the diffeience between the king and 
the nobility which led to the disasters of the close of his 
reign The parliament of 1476 took a bolder step At 
its adjournment it committed its whole powers to certain 
members, of whom the duke of Albany and the earl of 
Mar, the king’s brothers, were the principal, — a measure 
Govern- which indicated a want of confidence m the king. He 
ment ty had shown himself, like Louis XI , disposed to govern by 
ites°™' himself, — a pohcy 

which alienated the aristocracy. Of these favourites the 
chief weie Robert Cochrane, originally, it was said, a 
mason, who pioved himself a skilful architect, Roger, an 
English musician , and Andrews, a physician, who dealt 
m astrology, — all able to gratify tastes of James There 
were besides a few young men of birth who gained favour 
by flattery or other arts Cochrane became all powerful 
and disgusted the nobles by sumptuousness and arrogance, 
and the people by debasing the coin He succeeded, it 
was reported, by relating a prophecy that a lion should he 
devoured by its whelps, in producing in the king’s mind 
an aversion to his brothers, whose characters and kmghtly 
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accomplishments made them popular James seized Mar 14C6-1488 
and sent him to Ciaigmillar castle He soon after died 
(1479) in Edinburgh under circumstances which gave rise 
to suspicion of foul play The gift to Cochrane of the 
vacant earldom oi its revenues strengthened the suspicion 
of his complicity Albany, committed to Edinburgh castle 
(1480), escaped to DuiiW and thence to Fiance He 
there married Anne de la Tour d’Auveigne, whose son was 
the legent Albany in the reign of James V Failing to 
mduce Louis to do more than uige his restoration, two 
yeais afterwards he qmtted France and at Fothermgay 
entered into a treaty (1482) with Edward IV, by which, 
in return for the em^ity title of Alexander IV , he ownecl 
the subjection of the country to England and made other 
humiliating promises Supported by the eail of Gloucestei 
and the exiled earl of Douglas, Albany laid siege to Ber- 
wick, while James collected his forces on the Boroughmun 
of Edinburgh and advanced to Lauder There the chief 
nobles, rnffignant at the favour shown to Cochrane, 
mutinied, and, led by Angus, who then acquired his name 
of “ Bell the Cat,” seized Cochrane and some of the other 
favourites of James and hanged them before his eyes 
Berwick fell and was never afterwards recovered by the 
Scots The nobles, distrusting Angus, who had made 
secret terms with iJbany and the English king, were 
induced by Schivas, the archbishop of St Andiews, to 
effect a reconciliation between the king and his brother, 
who received the vacant earldom of Mar and for a little 
became chief minister A paihament in December ap- 
pointed Albany lieutenant-general, but his continued in- 
tngues with the English king being discovered he was 
attainted for treason and fled to England (1483), and 
thence to France James had now a brief period of peace, 
during which the revolutions m England freed him from 
the danger of war in that quarter New matiimonial 
projects were tried It was proposed that the pimce of 
Scotland should marry a niece of Richard III , Anne de la 
Pole, daughter of the duke of Suffolk, and after Richard’s 
deposition a marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV., was suggested On the death of Queen Margaret 
James himsdf made an offer for the hand of the widow of 
Edward IV. Such proposals, though aboitive, were signs 
of a better understanding between the two countries, or 
at least between their sovereigns When the rebellion 
broke out m the following year the nobles and James 
accused each other of treasonable correspondence with 
England, but no assistance was got by either, for England 
was still scarcely released from its own civil war In 1487 
the greater part of the Scottish barons rose in arms 
James had abandoned himself to another favourite, Sii 
John Ramsay, whose hfe had been spared at Laudei The 
chiefs of the paity were the earls of Angus and Argyll, 
Blackadder, bishop of Glasgow, and the Homes and Hep- 
bums, powerful barons on the border Having seized 
the person of the young prince, whom they already desig- 
nated king, they pretended to act m his name James 
retreated to Aberdeenshire, for the northern barons still 
adhered to him Father and son, at the head of their 
respective forces, first met at Blackness (May 1488) on the 
Forth, where a pacification was agreed to on terms which 
showed the king’s party was the weaker In the following 
month the rebelhon was renewed and the king was slain 
at Sauchie (11th June), within sight of Bannockburn 
He was buried at Cambuskenneth, being only thirty-five 
years of age He did not fall, like his father, through 
the strength of the nobles, for they were much divided, 
and he commenced his mdependent reign master of the 
situation. The Wars of the Roses gave him an oppoi- 
tunity, which he missed, of strengthening his kingdom in 
relation to England, whose monarchs adopted a new attitude 
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U88 1512 towaids Scotland from ttat of tlie Plantagenets, — seeking 
alliance rather than war His own weakness, his love of 
favourites and of money, his passion for music and art — 
peihaps inherited from his grandfather, but cairied to ex- 
cess and not counterbalanced by the qualities of a states- 
man and general — pioved his lum The rebellions, first 
that of his brother, then that in the name of his son, were 
fatal precedents in the reign of Mary Stuart 
James JamesIV (1488-1513)wasalreadysixteen when crowned 
at Scone His reign is an inteilude in the record of almost 
constant battles, murders, and executions with which Scot- 
tish history abounds There were not wanting causes of 
offence between England and Scotland, but the politic 
Heniy VII avoided war and effected what previous kings 
had failed m the mai riage between the royal houses J ames, 
a popular monarch, succeeded better than any of his pre- 
decessors and successors in keeping ou good terms with 
all classes His court was one of splendour for a small 
country , indeed Scotland, almost for the first time, pos- 
sessed a court which set the fashion of civilization and 
culture The death of James III , instead of exciting the 
horroi awakened by the death of James I , was tieated 
with indifference, almost as a relief The chief offices of 
state were distributed amongst the siippoiters of the young 
kin g The fiist business of the parliament, which met in 
Edmbiiigh, was the treason trials The persons put on 
their tiial weie not those who fought against but those 
who suppoited the late king Seveial were condemned, 
but prudently treated with great leniency All were 
charged with correspondence with England as well as 
with their presence at the field of Stilling (Sauchie) There 
followeda curious tiausaction called in the records “the 
debate and cause of the field of Stirling,” — the first debate 
in a Scottish parhament of which we have any account 
The lesult was a unanimous resolution “that the slaughter 
committed in the field of Stirling, when our sovereign 
lord's father happened to be slain, was due entirely to the 
fault of him and his piivy council diveis times before the 
said field ” There was not a single execution Heritable 
officers who had fought against the pimce were only sus 
pended, not deposed, and the heirs of those slam were by 
special grace admitted to their estates The only person 
who felt compunction was the young king His frequent 
pilgiimages and an iron belt he wore were due to his re- 
morse foi hia father’s death The leniency of James was 
lewarded by the loyalty of the nobility, except a few 
northern barons headed by lennox and Huntly, and these, 
after being defeated by James m the following year, were 
also treated with clemency. The only trace of rebellion 
during his i sign was a secret intrigue between Heniy VII 
and Angus, who succeeded to the traditionaiy policy of 
the Douglases 

Legisla- A determined effort was made by pailiament to put 

tion robbery and theft by special commissions to certain 

lords who were to be responsible foi diffeient districts. It 
was provided that the king in person should attend the 
justice air (eyre), — a provision which James acted upon, A 
new master of the mint was appointed to restore the purity 
of the coinage The penalty of treason was to be imposed 
on those who purchased benefices from Rome. An active 
spirit of reform, a desire to remedy the evils of the late 
reign, was displayed by both the king and his advisers. 
The personal character of James showed itself in a liberal- 
ity contiasting with his father’s avarice, and m a love of 
chivalrous display encouraging tournaments and martial 
exercises, as well as in the care of the navy 
Porma- Rrom the time of Bruce we hear of ships and shipbuild- 
tion of a natural in a country with so large a seaboard , Scottish 
merchantmen now began to make distant voyages, and 
their ships, half privateers, half traders, were commanded 
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I and manned by sailors who were a match for those of any 
I country The most famous cominandei, Wood of Largo, 
with the “Elower” and the “Yellow Carvel,” cleared the 
Forth of English pirates Stephen Bull, an Engbsh 
captain, promised to take Wood dead or alive, but was 
captured himself , James sent him back to Henry VIII 
with a chivalrous message that the Scots could now fight 
by sea as well as land. Wood was made one of the king’s 
council By his advice James built the “ Gieat St Michael” 
for a crew of 300 and 1000 men-at-arms It exhausted 
all the woods in Fife except Falkland, and cost £30,000 
The kmg’s policy was not confined to bmlding ships of 
war eveiy town was to have vessels of at least 20 tons 
The navy was for the protection of trade, to wkich the 
national instinct pointed as a source of wealth 

The marnage of James early attiactecl the attention of 
parliament, and embassies were sent to foreign courts to 
seek a smtable spouse , but James had foimed a connexion 
with Lady Maigaret Drummond, and could not be per- 
suaded to a political alliance The chief events of his 
reign prior to his marriage to Margaret Tudor were his ex- 
peditions to the north-east and the westein Highlands He 
adopted with the chiefs a similar policy to that wkich had 
succeeded with the barons, attaching them to his peison 
by gifts, offices, and favours, and committing to them the 
suppression of eiime. In 1496 the impostor Perkin War- 
beck came to Scotland and was recognized by James, who 
gave him his kinswoman, Catherine Gordon, daughter of 
the earl of Huntly, called for her beauty the White Rose, 
in maiiiage Raids were twice made across the border on 
his behalf, but there was only one engagement of any con- 
sequence, at Dunse (1497), and an unsuccessful siege of 
Melrose Henry VII whose talent lay m diplomacy, ap- James’s 
proached the Scottish king with the tempting offei of the mamage 
hand of his daughter Maigaiet Commissioners met 
consider this at Jedburgh, and, though James refused 
give up Perbn Warbeck, a tiuce was arranged, and Perkin 
left Scotland The marriage of James and Maigaret was 
soon afterwards agieed to and a peace concluded. The 
papal dispensation was procured in 1500, but the final 
treaty was not ratified till two years latei (8th August 
1502) Some of Henry’s couusellois sought to dissuade 
him from the marriage, for if liis son Heniy died James 
would be next in succ^sion to the English throne , but he 
rephed that if so Scotland would be an accession to Eng- 
land and not the reverse, recalling the example of Nor- 
mandy and England. Margaret, a girl in her fourteenth 
yeai, made a triumphal progress to Scotland, wheie she 
was received with pomp , but the marriage was one of 
policy, and the young wife was discontented with her new 
country and her husband Their court as it is painted 
m the poems of Dunbar was merry, but not moral The 
licence which prevailed and was tolerated by the church was 
shown by the elevation of one of the king’s bastards by 
Jane Kennedy to the aichbisliopiic of St Andrews when 
a youth of eighteen Others received rich benefices, and 
Jane Kennedy herself married the earl of Angus. Scottish 
history during the six years after the kmg’s mai riage was 
uneventful 

Henry VII ’s death (1509) changed the relations between War with 
Scotland and England Henry VIII had not liked his England 
sister’s marriage, and his lefusal to deliver to her a legacy 
of jewels left hj his father led to a coolness. The mutual 
attacks of English and Scottish pnvateeis and border frays 
increased the bad feeling. Andrew Barton’s ship the 
“Lion,” after an obstinate conflict, in winch Barton was 
killed, was seized (1512) in the Downs by the sons of 
Howard, the English high admiral, and James’s request 
for redress was met with the contemptuous answer that 
kings should not dispute as to the fate of pirates. But it 
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was Heniy’s Continental policy -vTliich in the end provoked 
the war The struggle in Italy between Louis XII and 
Pope Julius II gai e him an opportunity, and he allied him- 
self with the latter and invaded France He attempted 
lief ore leaving England to secure peace with Scotland by 
liroinising to ledress its grievances But James had le- 
nevred the old alliance with France, and the only answer 
given to the fii'^t embassy in 1512 was an offer to mediate 
between France and England In 1513 the message was, 
that if Henry passed to France wai would not be declared 
ivithout a herald being sent The French queen {Anne of 
Brittany) had given James a iing with a substantial sub- 
sidy, and he had already made up his mind for war Like 
Heniy, he longed to win his spurs Henry went to France 
in June, and soon aftei his arrival at the camp at Terouanne, 
the Scottish Lord Lyon brought the threatened declaration 
of war (11th August 1513) The grounds stated were the 
seizure of Scotsmen on the borders, the refusal of Margaret’s 
legacy, and the death of Barton Ho time was lost by 
James in carrying the declaration mto effect, but the war 
was disliked by the nation The eail of Arran, sent with 
the fleet to aid the French, sailed instead, in defiance of 
ordeis, to Canickfergus James himself called out the 
whole land force contrary to the advice of his council, 
mustering at the Boroughmuir 100,000 men according to 
English accounts — probably exaggerated, but doubtless as 
large an army as had been seen in Scotland. Crossing 
the border, he took Noiham, Wark, and Ford At the 
last of these castles the wife of Heron, the proprietor, 
then a prisoner in Scotland, beguiled James by her beauty, 
causing him to waste several days and betiaying his 
movements to the enemy. In the conduct of the battle 
Plodden (9th September 1513) which followed he committed almost 
every fault a general could commit, — neglecting to engage 
when the enemy were ciossing the Till, allowing himself to 
be outflanked by Surrey, who got between him and the 
Scottish bolder, abandoning his strong position on the hill 
ot Flodden, and finally exposing his own person on foot in 
the ceil tie of the fight Some Scottish writers claim that 
the battle was a divided success and that the total number 
of English killed was greater, but Hall, an exact chronicler, 
says 12,000 Scots fell and only 1500 Enghsh, as appeared 
from the book of wages when the soldiers were paid 
What made Flodden so great a disaster was the quality 
of the Scottish loss The king himself, his son, the arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, two bishops, two abbots, twelve 
carls, and fourteen lords, besides many knights and gentle- 
men, were left on the field There was scarcely a noble 
family wdiich did not mourn some of its members 
Surrey did not follow up his victory by invading Scot- 
land, since his object was gamed* the Aversion by the Scots 
in favour of France was at an end Scotland was again 
left with an infant king, scarcely more than a year old 
Cliarac- The character of James TV was on the surface. An 
excellent observer, the Spanish ambassador Ayala, notes 
amesiv agreeable manners, his knowledge of 

languages and history, his respect for the service of the 
church and its priests, his liberahty and courage, “ even 
more than a king should have, not taking the least care of 
himself,” his had generalship, “beginning to fight before he 
had given liis orders,” and his wise statesmanship, deciding 
nothing without counsel, but acting according to his own 
judgment, which was generally right 
Scottish The reign of James fell within the era of the revival 
of learning, and Scotland, though late, came within the 
epoclf intellectual which preceded the religious refor- 

mation It was common for Scottish scholars to complete 
their education and sometimes to remain teaching m the 
universities of France. One of these, Elphinstone, bishop 
of Aberdeen, who founded its university, brought another, 
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Hector Boece, the historian, to be firbt piincipal of King’s 1512-1516 
College, Aberdeen James himself engaged Eiasmiis as 
tutor to his son, the future archbishop Two othei Scotsmen 
pas&ed to Pans m the beginning of the next reign, John 
Majoi and his pupil Buchanan, ivho brought back less of 
the critical but moie of the Befoiming spiiit These and 
other learned men neglected a leform as essential as any, — 
the use of the mother-tongue m then writings, aud the 
neglect has lessened their fame , but it had its exponents 
m Diinbai, Heniyson, Sir David Lyndsay, and Gavin 
Douglas The punting press also found its way to Edin- 
burgh, and Chepman and Myllar published their fiist broad- 
sheets with woiks of Dunbar, Douglas, and the remains of 
the older poetiy (see p 640 sq below*) 

7 The Seformahon, its Antecedents and Consecpeaces — James V 
James V (1513-42), scarcely eighteen months old when he 
succeeded, was at once crowned at Scone, where a par- 
liament met, chiefly attended by the cleigy The queen 
dowager was appointed regent, — a secret message, howevei, 
being sent to John, duke of Albany, to come from France 
and assume the regency The son of the exiled brother of 
James III , Albany had by his marriage to Ins cousin, the 
heiress of I3e la Tour d’ Auvergne, become a great noble m 
Fiance, wheie he held tlie office of high admiral, and neither 
he nor the French kmg, Louis XII., ivas willing that he 
should quit France The Sieur de la Bastie came as his 
representative The precipitate mairiage of the cpieeii, 
four months after the birth of a posthumous child, to the 
young earl of Angus, and a dispute as to the see of St 
Andrews, to which Margaret ajipomted Gavin Douglas the 
poet, her husband’s kinsman, altliougb Hepburn the piior 
had been chosen by the chapter, led the Scottish estates to 
renew their request that Albany should come to Scotland 
He arrived at Dumbarton on 18th May 1515 and was at 
once appointed legent The queen refused to give up her Eegeucy 
son, but Albany besieged Stirling and forced her to sur- ‘’f 
lender Her new husband fled to France, and Margaret 
first to Dacre, warden of the marches, and then to her 
brother’s court, W'here she w*as joined by Angus At 
Harbottle in Horthumbeiland, on her journey south, she 
boie a daughter, Margaret Douglas, afterwards Lady 
Lennox, Dai nicy’s mother Henry YIII asked the Scottish 
parliament to remove Albany from the regency, but was 
met with a decided lefusal, for, though a party of nobles, 
especially the border barons Lord Hume, the chamberlain, 
and his brother, were opposed to him, he was supported 
by the nation The young duke of Ross, Margaret’s 
youngei son, having died suddenly, Albany procured a 
declaration from parliament that Ross’s elder half-brother 
was illegitimate and himself next heir to the crown 
Hume and his brother were seized and executed at 
Edinburgh (26th October 1516) These events aroused 
suspicion that Albany aimed at the crown, but the suspicion 
appears to have been unfounded His tastes were French ' 
hence he quickly tired of trying to govern Scotland, and 
in autumn obtained with difficulty leave of absence for four 
months Before leaving he put Dumbarton, Dunbar, and 
Inchgarvie (m the Forth) in charge of French garrisons 
under De la Bastie, who held the post of warden of the 
marches, but an interim regency was appointed Margaret 
now returned to Scotland ; but she was not permitted to 
take part in the government. Shortly after his arrival m 
France Albany negotiated the treaty of Rouen (20th 
Angust) by which an alliance between France and Scotland 
was agreed on against England, and a promise given that 
the Scottish king should marry a daughter of Francis I , 
or if that failed another French princess In September 
De la Bastie was murdered near Dunbar by Hume of 
Wedderbuxn with the connivance of Dacre The perpe- 
trators were forfeited, but never brought to justice, although 
XXL — 63 
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1516-1534 Arran, -R'lio succeeded to tlie ofSce of -ft-arden, \Aas sent fox 
that puipose The aboence of a sixpreme authoiity gave 
free scope to the licence of the nohlesi 
See Plate A serioiis rising m the Highlands to support the claim 
of Macdonald of Lochalsh to the loidship of the Isles lasted 
Struggle foi seveial yeai&, till the death of the claimant and the 
lietwceu vigour of the earl of Aigyll, the head of a house now using 
into pre-eminence, led to its siippiession The chief dis- 
Sian tuibances arose fiom the ambition of Angns • Archibald, 
his uncle, was chosen provost of Edmhuigh , his brother 
William seized the piiory of Coldingham ^ his uncle Gavin, 
though he failed to secme the primacy, retained the see of 
Dunkeld Angus was suppoited by the eails of Ciawdoid, 
Erroll, and Glamis, by Foiman, arclibishop of St Andiews, 
and most of the othei bishops, except James Beaton, arch- 
bishop of Glasgow and chancellor The Enghsh warden, 
Dacre, was also on his side and tried by intrigue and 
biibery to foment dissension and prevent Albany’s return 
The opposite faction was headed by Arian, Lennox, Eglin- 
ton, Cassihs, Semple, the bishop of Galloway, and the 
chancellor Scotland was thus divided between an English 
party, strongest in the east, and a Eiench party, chiefly in 
the w'est Then disputes leaehed a aisis m a street fight in 
Edinburgh, which got the name of “Cleanse the Causeway” 
(30th Apiil 1520), m which Angus drove Airan out of the 
town and seized the castle Sir Patrick Hamilton, a bi other 
of Airan, was slam by Angus,— an mjuiy nevei forgiven 
Meantime Maigaret quanelled with hei husband, and, 
though there was a temporary reconciliation, mutual 
accusations of infidehty were too well grounded to peinut 
of its being permanent, 

Supre- Hext year Albany returned and the queen, who had been 
macy of ^ secret correspondence with him, entrusted hun with the 
custody of the young kmg. Henry YIII agam requested 
the Scottish parliament to expel Albany , but they again 
lefiised, and Angus made terms with Albany on condition 
that he should himself withdraw to France Wai was 
now declared between England and Scotland (1522) , but, 
although Albany advanced with a large aimy as far as 
Carlisle, he was persuaded by Dacre to a month’s truce and 
soon after went back to France, leaving the kmg in charge 
of a regency of which Beaton, Arran, Huntly, and Argyll 
weie the leaders Albany retmned m the following year 
and again with a large foice invaded England, but failed to 
take Walk, while Surrey, the English commander, ravaged 
the bolder. This failure lost Albany his credit with the 
Scots In 1524 he went to France on condition that if 
he did not come hack before 31st August his regency 
should end He never returned, and durmg his absence 
Margaret cairied off her son from Stirling to Edmbiirgh, 
where, although only a boy of twelve, he was declared 
lang Angus made au agreement with Wolsey to supjiort 
the English interest , and at a parhament m Edinburgh 
Albany’s regency was declared at an end (12th February 
1525), and Angus and Beaton obtained possession of the 
king’s person and governed m his name The queen, who 
had now openly broken with her brother, in vain a23pealed 
to France and Albany The French were occupied with the 
war against the emperor, but she obtained from James 
Beaton, now archbishop of St Andrews, a divorce from 
Angus and manned Henry Stuart, son of Lord Avondale, 
creating him Lord Methven 

For three years Angus retained the supreme power and 
filled all offices with his adherents. Beaton, with whom he 
quarrelled, was required to resign that of chancellor, and 
Angus nominated himself as his successor. The indignant 
nobles made unsuccessful attempts to seize the person of 
the kmg, who at last, on 23d May 1528, effected his escape 
from Falkland, riding at mglit to Stirling, where he was 
welcomed by the governor. Before parliament met a pro- 
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clamation forbade any Douglas to remain in the capital Assiimp- 
A new mmibtiy w’as appointed with Gavm Diiiibai, uowtionof 
archhibhop of Glasgow, who had been the king’s tutor, 
chancellor, Cameioii, abbot of Holyrood, as tieasuiei , and 
the hibhop of Dunkeld as privy seal The Douglases weie 
attainted and their estates di\ ided amongst the nobles of 
the opposite faction A truce was made with England for 
five years During the mmoiity and duress of James the 
Scottish nobihty became accustomed to bribes either fiom 
England or France The French, to which the higher clergy 
belonged, were in the ascendant at the court of the young 
kmg, who naturally felt ill-will towaids the Douglases and 
leant on Albany, and after a time on Cardinal David Beaton, 
bishop of Mirepoix m Fiance and nephew of the archbishop 
of St Andrews, w'hom he afterwards succeeded Beaton 
was the Wolsey of Scotland , but James V was not Heniy 
VIII , and the ambition of the great prelate was baffled, 
not by the kmg, but by the nation Three months before 
the king’s escape Patiick Hamilton (g v ), abbot of Feme, 
was burnt for heresy at St Andrews 
James, only seventeen when he gained his independence 
(1528), showed, like other Stuarts, activity in goveinmeiit, 
and the fomteen years of his actual rule, while not marked 
by oiitstandmg events, were a period of lenewed order and 
prospeiity He first turned to the borders, where constant 
wars with England had bied a race of lawless freebooters. 

By the seventy of his measures he succeeded in doing what 
Angus and his predecessors had m vain tried to do. The 
borders continued till the union to trouble the ministers of 
the law, but the clans who lived by pluiidei and blackmail 
were fiist really broken by the expedition of James V 
But It was not only borderers who reqmied to be taught 
that a king was again on the throne Argyll, who had 
sought to make himself independent, was deprived of his 
lieutenancy and impiisoned , Bothwell, the father of 
Mary’s husband, w'as beheaded for the favoui he showed 
the borderers , and the estates of the earl of Crawford were 
forfeited James made a progress through the Highlands 
and ivas sumptuously entertained by the eail of Atliole. 

While criminal justice was strictly enforced, a step was at 
last taken to organize a cential civil court (15th May 1532), 
which had been a settled plan of the kings since James I 
The College of Justice or Court of Session was founded in 
Edmbiirgh by the mfluence of Albany with the pope, — 
funds being got from the bishops’ revenues for the payment 
of the judges Of the fifteen judges eight, including the 
president, were to be clergy, and the barons were conciliated 
by the anomalous office of extraordinary lords ^ 

The relations between James and Henry VIII. continued Hib 
hostile and there were mutual raids till peace was concluded niMuage 
in 1534 Henry was then at the critical point of his 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon and anxious to secme 
an ally. France and Spam were also competing for the 
favour of the Scottish monarch, and Charles V. proposed a 
maiiiage with Mary of Portugal. But he had already 
indicated a preference for a French alliance, selecting Maiy, 
daughter of the due de Vondome. The poi)e addressed 
James as defender of the faitli, a title Henry VIII. had 
forfeited The clergy by Beaton’s advice granted him a 
large allowance out of their revenues. These inducements 
and the mfluence of Beaton and Dunbar, the two aroh- 
hishops, ke^it James firm in his attachment to the old 
church, in spite of the temjitation which Henry held out 
m its endowments and of the satires in which Sir David 


^ Tliere were already signs of the small bogmmug of tlie piofessiou 
of lay lawyers who were to play an importanL part in Scottish alhuis 
m the 17th and 18th centuiies The estahlisLment of a settled system 
of justice, independent alike of the haionial and ecclesiastical coints, 
was a much needed refoim ; hut the latter still retained their consis- 
tonal juiisdiclion 
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Lyndsay, liis old tutor, and Buclianan, the tutor of one of 
his bastardfcj exposed its abuses. In 1537 he went to 
Fiance to see his bride, but, falling in love with Madeleine, 
daughter of Francis I , obtained her hand instead Aftei 
an absence of nine months he returned , but the young 
queen died within a few weeks after landing The following 
year he mariied Mary, dowager duchess of Longueville, 
daughter of Claude of Lorraine, duke of Guise Next year 
(1539) Henry made another attempt to gam James through 
his envoy Sii Ralph Sadler, but, though the succession to 
the English crown m the event of Prince Edward’s death 
was held out as a bait, James remained unmoved In 1540 
the king made a voyage round Scotland, — the first circum- 
navigation of his dominions by a Scottish sovereign. The 
lush aie said to have offeied him their crown, and the 
baions of the north of England, whose sympathies were 
Catholic, were inchned to favour him The position was 
peiilous foi Henry, many of whose subjects still remained 
Catholics at heart He made a last attempt to mduce 
James to meet him at York, but the Scottish king would 
not go so far across the border Henry now ordered the 
inarches to be put in a state of war, and Sir James Bowes, 
aceompianied by Angus and Sir Geoige Douglas, crossed 
the border, but was defeated in Teviotdale by Huntly and 
Home The dulre of Norfolk advanced with a large force, 
and, efforts to avert war having failed, James assembled 
the whole Scottish army and marched to Fala on the 
Lammeiinuirs, where he was reluctantly obhged to disband 
his force through the refusal of the nobles to go farther, 
they even thought of repeating the tragedy of Lauder, but 
could not agree as to the victims. James raised a smaller 
force and gave the command of it to Ohver Sinclair, whose 
promotion was ill received hy the barons. Their discord 
allowed an easy victory to Dacre, who routed them as they 
were passing over Solway Moss (25th November 1542), 
taking Sinclair and severM of the leaders prisoners. The 
news, brought to James at Caerlaveiock, together with 
the disaffection of the nobles, broke his heart. A few 
weeks later at Falkland he heard of the birth of Mary 
Stuait, but the news brought him no comfort. His saying, j 
“The crown came with a lass and will go with a lass,” has 
passed into history, although the prophecy was not fulfilled. 
Outwardly his reign had been, with the exception of the 
closing scene, successful He had restored order along the 
borders, and put down all attempts of the nobles against 
Ills person He had maintained the church, supporting the 
bishops by severe laws against heresy He had secured hy 
his marriage the alliance of France and was on good terms 
with other Continental states. His poweiM neighbour had 
not succeeded m wi estmg any land from Scotland He was, 
like liis father, a popular king, mingling with the people m 
their sports, and respected because of his strict administra- 
tion of justice. But his foreboding was not without cause 
The power of the nobles had only been lestramed, not de- 
stroyed The aristocracy had too many heads to be cut off 
by one or several blows The principles of the Reformation 
were gradually spreading in spite of the attempts to stifle 
them, and the infant to whom he left the crown had to 
encounter rebellion at home and the host±ty of England, 
not the less dangerous that she was heir to the English 
crown and its rulers veiled their hatred of her by professions 
of friendship Knox describes James as “a blinded and 
most VICIOUS king ” Buchanan, who knew him bettei, is 
more fair, ascribing his faults to his time and bad education 
and doing justice to the qualities which made him loved by 
the people 

Mary Mary Stuart was deemed queen of Scotland from 14th 

Stuart December 1542 till 29tli July 1667, when her son James 
VI. was crowned an her stead This period of a quarter of 
a centuiy is more crowded with events than any other part 
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of the Scottish annals, except the War of Independence. 153 - 1-1545 
It was the epoch of the Reformation, and it became a 
question of Euiopean as well as national importance which 
side Scotland would take Closely connected with the 
rehgious question was the pohtical, affecting the union of 
Scotland and England. The hfe of Mary, who united the 
personal charm of her lace and its evil fortune, adds tiagic 
mterest to the national history It falls into three parts, — 
from her birth to her return fiom France as the young 
widow of Francis II in 1561 , from her aiiival in Scotland 
till her flight in 1568, and from her airival in England 
till her execution m 1587, but only the second of these 
enters into the diiect curient of Scottish history. During 
the first Scotland was under the regency, first of Arran, then 
of Mary of Guise It was rumoured that Cardinal Beaton 
foiced James V. on his deathbed to sign a will naming him 
regent, or had foiged such a document ; but the principal 
nobles proclaimed the eail of Airan heir-presnmptive to Eegeucy 
the crown, governor of the realm, and tutor to the queen, of Arrau 
and this was confirmed by parliament in the folloirmg 
spring. Beaton was thrown into prison, but soon released 
The death of James suggested to Hemy a new scheme foi 
the annexation of Scotland by the marriage of the infant 
heiiess to his son Edward, and he released the nobles taken 
at Solway Moss on easy terms under an assurance that they 
would aid him AngM and his brother George Douglas 
also returned to Scotland fiom their long exile on the same 
promise Sir Ralph Sadler, one of the ablest English resi- 
dents at the Scottish court— half envoys, half spies — was 
sent to conduct the negotiations Arran was tempted to 
favour the mainage by the offer of the princess Elizabeth 
for his son and the government north of the Eorth But 
the queen dowager, though she pretended not to be averse 
to it, and Beaton did all they could to counteract Henry’s 
project. One part of it, the immediate delivery of Mary 
and the prmcipal castles to the English king, was specially 
objected to. A mutual alliance between the two kingdoms 
was agreed to on 1st July 1543, and Mary was to be sent 
to England when ten years old. Soon after a party of the 
nobles opposed to the match got possession of the young 
queen and removed her to Stilling The English treaty 
was ratified by paihament , hut Beaton and his partisans 
did not attend, and a few days later the regent, as Sadler 
expresses it, revolted to the cardinal It was evident that 
the assmed lords, though m English pay, were not to be 
rehed on, and Henry resolved on war. His first act — Wirwith 
the seizuie of Scottish merchantmen m English ports — 
loused the patriotic feehng of Scotland Before the close ^ 
of the year the Scottish estates declared the treaty with 
England null and renewed the old league with France 
Lord Lisle was sent with a fleet to the Firth of Forth, 
along with Hertford (afterwards the protector Somerset) 
as commander of the army, and Leith -was sacked and 
Edinburgh burnt, though the castle held out. Lisle on 
his voyage home ravaged the ports of the Forth, while 
Hertford destroyed the towns and villages of the Lothians, 
aided by the English wardens, who made a raid across the 
border Hertford returned the following year and de- 
stroyed the abbeys of Kelso, Jedbmgh, Melrose, Dryburgh, 
Roxburgh, and Coldingham, besides many castles, market- 
towns, and villages Such barbarous warfare renewed the 
memory of the War of Independence and the intense hatred 
of England, which had greatly abated Lennox and Glen- 
cairn alone of the nobles sided with the English, and the 
Reformers saw with regiet the nation driven to a French 
alhance as at least preferable to English conquest 
Beaton at this time really governed, imposing his will Deatli 
on the vacillating regent and sternly repressing heresy ofWish- 
George Wishart, the chief preacher of the Reformers, was 
seized, found guilty of eighteen articles of heresy, mostly 
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1545-1553 taken from Calyin, and burnt at St Andrews. The war 
of religion, now openly declared, could not be earned on 
without bloodshed on both sides Beaton was assassinated 
less than thiee months aftei IVishait’s death in his own 
castle by ITorman Leslie and other young men, some with 
private grievances, all desiiing to avenge Wishait The 
effect was adveise to the Refoimeis Leslie and his asso- 
ciates, joined by a few others, of whom Knox was one, 
being shut in the castle, held it for a short tune against 
the regent, but were forced to surrender to Stiozzi, the 
French admiral 

The death of Henry YIII (154T) did not put a stop to 
the war with England The protector Somerset proved to 
be an implacable enemy, and, partly to strengthen his 
position as regent, detei mined to strike a more signal 
Somei- blow Invading Scotland simultaneously with a large fleet 
set’s and army, he defeated the Scottish legent at Pinkie (18th 
raids September 1547), took Edinburgh, and placed gairisons in 
several castles Scotland had suffered no such reverse 
since Flodden The progress of the capital was thrown 
back at least a centuiy, scarcely a building lemains 
prior to the date of his savage raids Somei set was not 
m a position to follow up his advantage, for he had to 
return home to counteiact intrigues The young queen 
was sent from Dumbarton in the following summer 
(August 1548) to the court of France, where she was 
brought up with the children of Henry II by Catherine 
de’ Medici Before she went a French force had been sent 
to Scotland, and in the camp at Haddmgton the estates 
had, by a majority led by the regent and queen dowager, 
agreed to Mary’s betrothal to the dauphin The legent 
was promised the dukedom of Chastelheiault in return 
for his part in the treaty. For two years a fieice inter- 
mittent war continued between England and Scotland, 
but the former country was too much engaged in home 
affairs and the French war to send a large force, and the 
Scots recovered the places they had lost except Lauder. 
The issue of the French war was also adveise to the 
English, who were forced to agree to the treaty of Bou- 
logne (24th March 1550), in which Scotland was included 
In September the queen dowager went to France and ob- 
tamecl the transfer of the regency from Arran to herself. 
On her return, Arran not being prepared to relinquish his 
ofiice, she proved herself a skilful diplomatist, gaming over 
the nobles by promises and the people by abstaining from 
persecution of the Beformers A single execution— that 
of Adam Wallace, ‘'a simple but very zealous man for the 
new doctiines ” — took place in 1550 under the sanction of 
Archbishop Hamilton, natural brother of Arran, who had 
succeeded Beaton, hut that prelate, whose natural dis- 
position was towards compromise, authorized a Catecksm 
m 1552 which minimized the distinctions m doctrine be- 
tween the church and the Beformers, and was conspicuous 
for omitting all leference to the supremacy of the pope 
At this time a large section of the clergy and people were 
still wavering, and the necessity of retaining them by 
moderation and leform was evident The death of Edward 
VI and the accession of Mary in 1553 had an important 
influence on the progress of the Scottish Eeformation The 
Scottish Beformers who had taken refuge in England had 
to escape persecution by returning home or going abroad, 
and the powerful preaching of Harlaw, Willoek, and Knox, 
who came to Scotland towards the end of 1555, promoted 
the new doctrmes 

Regency In the spring of 1554 the queen dowager at last suc- 
of Maiy ceeded in obtaining from the reluctant Arran a surrender 
° of the regency Mary had now attained her twelfth year 
and a nomination by her of her mothei as tutor gave the 
form of law to what was really the act of the queen dowager, 
the Erench king, and the nobility The people acquiesced, 
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for all classes were tired of a governor whose chief object 
was money His actual investiture in the Fiench dukedom 
removed any scruples in relinquishing a dangerous dignity 
For the next six years the queen dovagei was legent and 
conducted the government with such prudence that her 
real aims were only seen through by the most penetiating 
Knox has been accused of a har&h opinion of hei , but 
the upshot of her policy if successful wmnld have been to 
subject Scotland to France and to that party in France so 
soon to he the relentless persecutors of the Beformers 
She knew well how to bide her time, to yield when le- 
sistance was impolitic, to hide her leal object, but this 
she pursued with great tenacity of puipose. A variety 
of circumstances favomed her, — the condition of England 
under Mary Tudor, the ill-will Arran had incurred, the 
absence of any leading noble who could attempt to seize 
the supreme powei, the safety at the French court of her 
daughter, in whose name she governed, and the knowledge 
of her adopted country acquiied by long residence. Yet 
her first step was a mistalce so serious as to have well- 
nigh provoked revolution In appointments to offices 
she showed such preference for hei own countrymen as 
created intense jealousy on the pait of the Scottish nobility, 
and would iirobably have led to open action but for the 
fact that many Scotsmen got offices and pensions from the 
French kmg The new regent applied herself at once to 
the perennial work of every Scottish Government, the le- 
piession of disorder in the Highlands, and first Huntly, 
afterwards Argyll and Athole, were sent to Argyll and the 
Isles , hut the piesence of royalty was, as had before been 
found, the best remedy, and she made next year a ciicuit 
in person with more success than any of her lieutenants 
Under the advice of her French counsellois she nowgaiii- 
soned Dunbar with French soldiers and built a fort at 
Eyemouth (1556) She even ventured to propose to levy 
a tax foi the maintenance of a standing army , but the 
remonstrance of 300 baions, headed by Sir John Sandi- 
lands, forced her to abandon a project so fatal in that age 
to libeity Next year, at the instigation of the Frencli 
king, she endeavoured to force the country into an English 
war No time could have been woise chosen, for com- 
missioners from England and Scotland had actually met 
at Carlisle to adjust differences between the two countries 
The Scottish barons refused to fight, and from that date, 

Bishop Lesley notes, the queen regent could never agree 
with the nobdity, and sundry of them sought by all means 
to raise sedition against her and the French. 

In the parliament at the close of the year comims- Marys 
sioners were appointed to go to France for the marriage mamage 
between Mary and the dauphin Their instructions were 
to obtain a promise from both to observe the liberties and ' ™ 

privileges of Scotland and its laws, and a ratification of the 
Act passed in 1548, when it was first proposed to send the 
young queen to Fiance. The contract of marriage pro- 
vided that then eldest son was to be king of France and 
Scotland and the eldest daughter (should there be no son) 
queen of Scotland, to be given in marriage by the joint 
consent of the king of France and the Scottish estates 
In the event of her husband’s death Mary was to be free 
to stay m France or return to Scotland. The marriage 
was solemnized at Notre Dame on 24th July 1558 But 
prior to the pubhc contract a secret arrangement had been 
made, by which Mary, in three several deeds, made over 
the kingdom of Scotland to the king of France and his 
heirs if she died childless, assigned to him possession of 
the kingdom until he was reimbiuscd in a million pieces 
of gold for her entertainment in France, and declared that, 
whatever documents she might afterwards sign by decree 
of parliament, this arrangement expressed her genuine in- 
tention. After the return of the commissioners the crown 
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matrimonial, itli tlie title of king, was granted by parlia- 
ment to the dauphin 

While btate&men were occupied -with the queen’s mar- 
riage the Eeformation had been steadily advancmg Knox 
laboured incessantly, preaching in Edinbiiigh ten days in 
succession and making rapid visits to the central and west- 
er n shires He attracted to his side representatives of the 
nobility and gentry, and had much support in the towns 
The earl of Gllencairn, Lord Lome, Lord James Stnait, 
the future regent, and the laud of Dun, John Erskine, 
in Angus were amongst his earliest followers, as well as 
many of the tradesmen and artisans Knox now openly 
denounced attendance at mass as idolatrous and began to 
administer the Lord’s Supper after the manner of the Swiss 
Eeformeis He was summoned to Edinburgh on a charge 
of heresy, but, though he kept the day, the proceedings 
i\ere dropped Shortly after he was again summoned, but 
meanwhile had accepted a call from Geneva In his absence 
he was condemned for heresy and burned in efSgy at the 
market cross of Edmbiiigh Though absent, he contmued 
the mastei-spiiit of the Refoimation in Scotland, and as 
the result of his exhortations Argyll, Glencairn, Moitoii, 
Lord Lome, and Erskine of Dun drew up a bond (3d 
December 1557) to “defend the whole congregation of 
Christ and every member thereof . agamst Satan and 
all wicked power,” themselves forsaking and renouncing 
“the congregation of Satan with all the superstition, 
abomination, and idolatry thereof” This was the first 
of many bonds or covenants in which, borrowing the old 
form of league amongst the Scottish nobility, the Lords of 
Congregation applied it to the purposes of the Reforma- 
tion They after waids passed resolutions that prayeis 
should be read weekly in ail parishes by the cuiates 
publicly, with lessons from the Old and New Testaments, 
and that doctrine and the interpretation of the Scriptures 
should be used privately in quiet houses until God ^ould 
move the prince to giant public preaching by faithful 
ministers Argyll at once acted upon the resolutions and 
protected John Douglas, formerly a Dominican, his chap 
lam, who preached at Castle Campbell in spite of the 
remonstrance of Archbishop Hamilton. That prelate next 
took a fatal step. Walter Myln, parish priest of Lunan 
near Montrose, an old man of eighty-two, was burnt for 
heresy at St Andrews (8th April 1558) He was the 
last Protestant martyr in Scotland The total number 
of deaths was small, it is believed twenty in all , but many 
people were banished or forced to leave the countiy and 
many fined, while none weie allowed freedom of worship 
Immediately after the death of Myln theie began, says 
Knox, “a new fervencie amongst the whole people.” 
Gathering courage from the popular feeling, the Lords of 
Congregation presented petitions in rapid succession to the 
regent The first laid before her prayed “ that it might be 
lawful to meet m public or in private for common prayer 
in the vulgar tongue, to interpret at such meetings hard 
places in Scripture, and to use that tongue in administer- 
ing baptism and the Lord’s Supper”, in reply permission 
was granted to preach in private and to administer the 
sacraments in the vulgar tongue The second presented 
at the meeting of parliament prayed for a suspension of 
all Acts against heretics until a general council, that copies 
of the accusation and depositions should be given to all 
persons accused of heiesy, that the accused should be 
allowed themselves to interpret any words charged as 
heretical, and should not be condemned unless found 
guilty of teaching contrary to Scripture. “The regent,” 
Knox remarks, “spared not amiable looks and good 
words,” but suffered the parliament to be dissolved (2d 
Maich 1557) without any answer. In the spring a synod 
met in Edinburgh and a third petition was laid before it, 


piaymg that the canons should be enforced against clergy 1557-1559. 
who led scandalous lives, that there should be pleach- 
ing on every Lord’s day and on holidays, that no piiests 
should be oi darned unless able to read the Catechism 
distinctly, that piayer should be in the vulgar tongue, 
that the mortuary dues and Easter offeiings should be 
optional, and that the consistorial process should be re- 
formed Another point was included according to Lesley, 

— ^that bishops should be elected with the consent of the 
laity of the diocese and piiests wuth that of their parish- 
ioners The synod leplied that they could not dispense 
with Latin in public prayer as appointed by the chiueh, 
and that the canon law must be observed as to elections 
of bishops and priests On other matters they weie pre- 
pared to make concessions, and passed thiity-four canons 
in the spurt of the conned of Trent directed to the due 
investigation and punishment of immoiality of the clergy 
and the inspection of monasteries, better provision for 
preachmg by bishops and piiests, the remission of mortuary 
dues to the very poor, and the recognition of the sacrament 
of baptism as administered by the Reformers A short 
exposition of the mass was to be published These con- 
cessions proved the necessity for refoim , but, as they were 
silent on the principal points of doctrine, as well as on the 
more radical lefoims in church government, they could not 
be accepted The time of compromise, if compromise had 
ever been practicable between Rome and Geneva, to which 
the Scottish Reformers adhered, was now past. Two events 
had occurred before the synod separated which hastened 
the crisis On 17th November 1558 the death of Mary 
Tudor once more placed on the English throne a sovereign 
mchned to favour the Eeformation. In May, during the 
sittmgs of the synod, Knox retained to Scotland and the 
Scottish Refoimers once moie had a deternuned leader. 

The regent issued about Easter (1559) a proclamation Straggle 
forbidding any one to preach or admimster the sacraments between 
without authority of the bishops "Willock and other lead- 
mg preachers having disregarded it were summoned to and Mai y 
Stirling on 10th May. Their adherents assembled in great of Giube. 
numbers, but mostly unarmed, at Perth, a towm zealous 
for the Reformed opinions. Erskine of Dun went from 
there as a mediator to the regent at Stirling ^ she pro- 
mised, but in vague terms, that she would take some 
better order with the ministers if their supporters did not 
advance. Notwithstanding they were outlawed for not 
appealing on the day of trial Next day, when the news 
reached Peith, Knox preached his first public sermon 
(lltb May) smee his return, inveighing agamst “idolatry ” 

Hardly had he ended when a priest began mass and opened 
the tabernacle on the high altar A young man called 
out, “ This is intolerable that, when God by His Word hath 
jilainly damned idolatry, we shall stand and see it used,” 

The priest struck the youth, who retaliated by throwing a 
stone, which broke an image. From this spark the fire 
kindled The people destroyed the images m the church 
and then proceeded to sack the monasteries. The example 
of Perth was followed at many other places. The regent 
could not remain passive when the Congregation was 
sanctioning such action. But her position was one of 
giave difficulty Her main support was from France, and, 
though she had adheients amongst the Scottish nobility, 

Argyll and Lord James, who were still with her at Stirling, 
were really committed to the Congregation. Wliat course 
the new queen of England would take was still uncertain 
On 11th May the regent advanced towards Perth, but tbe 
arrival of Glencairn with 2500 men from the west to aid 
the Congregation led to a compromise, of which the terms 
were these : bolffi parties were to disband their troops ; 

Perth was to he left open to the regent, but no French 
troops were to come within 3 miles , the inhabitants were 
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1559-1560 not to be called upon to answer for their recent conduct , 
and all contro'veibies weie to be reserved for parliament 
The Congregation, howevei, remained distrustful , Knox 
openly preached that the treaty would only be kept till 
the legent and her Trenchmen became the stionger, and 
befoie leaving Peith the Lords of Congiegation entered 
into a new bond for mutual defence The regent entered 
Perth the day they left (29th May), accompanied by the 
duke of Chastelherault and a bodyguard of French as well 
as Scottish troops paid by French money. The deposition 
of the provost m favour of a Papist and the occupation of 
the town by these tioops were deemed breaches of the 
agreement, and Argyll and Lord James now joined the 
Pefoimeis and took the lead in their proceedings Then 
numbers increasing, the regent felt unable to retain Perth, 
and quitting it inarched south, followed by the army of 
the Congregation, to which she abandoned Stirling, Lin- 
lithgow, and Edinburgh, taking refuge at Dunbai The 
only conflict was at the Muir of Cupar, where a small force 
sent to save St Andrews was quickly dispersed by the 
superior numbers of its opponents It was made a condi- 
tion of a truce that no Frenchman should be left m Fife 
The Kefoimeis occupied Edinburgh for a few weeks, but 
were obliged to abandon it upon new terms of truce in- 
tended to preserve the stains quo Both parties were 
engaged in negotiations for active assistance, the one from 
France and the other from England The regent had 
been daily expecting reinforcements, and a considerable 
number of troops about this time landed at Leith, which 
they began to fortify 

Negotia- Li the end of June Kirkaldy of Grange began a corre- 
tions of spondence, afterwards continued by Emox, with Cecil, Percy, 
fflfwX Herbert Cioft. Their scheme was far-ieachmg 

The young earl of Arran, though bought up m France, had 
become Protestant, and if he, the heir-piesumptive to the 
Scottish crown, were married to Elizabeth the union of the 
two countiies would he secured along with the Reforma- 
tion. This would be a counter-stroke to the union of 
Fiance and Scotland under a Cathohc, which almost at 
the moment became for a brief time an accomplished fact, 
by the dauphin succeeding as Francis II to the French 
mown on the death of his father. The policy of the 
Guises, who continued to control the Government under 
the new king, almost forced Elizabeth m this direction 
Mary quartered the aims of England with those of Scot- 
land, implymg denial of Elizabeth’s right both as illegiti- 
mate and as a heretic But Elizabeth knew the value 
both of her hand and of the state, wbich, thanks to the 
ability of her mniLsters, was daily becoming more loyal. 
She had special cause for hesitating to ally herself with 
the Lords of Congi egation. Knox had ojBfended her by his 
vehement Blasts against the Begvmnt of Woinen, which, 
though primarily aimed against the Cathohc queens, ad- 
mitted no exception in favour of a Protestant Nor could 
Knox even when supplicating aid adopt the courtier’s 
language to which Elizabeth was accustomed She was 
really afraid of the revolutionary prmciples of some of the 
Pieformers, which seemed to threaten the throne as well as 
the altar Moreover, Arran, who came secretly to the 
English court, did not please her, and there was an end of 
the matrimonial part of the scheme The rest of it would 
piobably also have miscarried hut for the consummate 
statesmanship of Cecil, who saw where the interest of 
England lay In August 1559 Sadler was sent with £3000 
to the assistance of the Scottish Protestants. Another 
supply followed, hut was intercepted, and in January 1560 
a treaty was agreed to at Berwick between Elizabeth and 
the Loids of Congregation, to whom the duke of Chastel- 
herault had now gone over The Scots engaged not to 
enter into an alliance with France, and to defend the 
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country against Fiench aggression Elizabeth was to 
support Scotland by an army, but no place of strength 
was to be left in English hands If any weie taken fiom 
the Fiench they weie to be lazed oi retained by the Scots 
The Scots weie to assist England if attacked by Fiance, 
and to give hostages for fulfilment of the tieaty Kext 
spimg an English aimy under Loid Grey crossed the Tweed 
(28th Maich 1560), met the forces of the Congregation at 
Piestonpans, and invested Leith, m which the French were 
also blockaded by sea The regent had taken refuge in Death of 
Edinhuigh castle, and here on lOth June she died of dropsy “f 
She had been deseited giadually by almost all her Scottish 
adheients The last to go was Maitland of Lethington, 
the most talented but also the most cunning of the Scottish 
statesmen His desertion was the sign of a lost cause 
Even some of the higher clergy now confoimed. Loid 
Erskine almost alone lemained faithful The regent’s 
own courage never failed, and, though she received a visit 
fiom the leaders of the Congiegation and consented to see 
Willock, she died a firm Catholic Her misfortunes and 
her conciliatory pohcy during her long stiuggles to main- 
tain the French connexion with Scotland have gained hei 
a lenient judgment even from Piotestants, all save Knox, 
whose personal animosity is palpable, though his view of 
her pohcy is correct. 

Her death removed the chief obstacle to peace, which Tieaty of 
the English and the French courts had foi some time 
sired, and the treaty of Edinburgh was concluded on 8th ^ 
July 1660 upon terms favourable to Scotland. The mili- 
taiy forces of both France and England were to evacuate 
Scotland, except a certain nnmbei of French, who weie to 
remain in Inchkeith and Dunbar Leith and Eyemouth 
were to be dismantled, Mary and Francis weie to abstain 
fiom using the arms of England. By sepaiate ai tides 
certain concessions were gianted to the nobility and people 
of Scotland showing the length to which the limitation of 
the monaichy was cairied No French oi other soldiers 
were to be Loiight into the realm unless in the event of 
an invasion and only with the consent of the estates 
Neither peace nor war was to be made without tlieir con- 
sent A conned of twelve (seven chosen by the king and 
queen and five by the estates out of twenty-four selected 
by the estates) were to govern the kingdom during the 
absence of Mary and Francis The chief ofiicers of the 
Clown were to be natives An Act of oblivion was to bo 
passed for all Acts since 6th March 1558 Neither the 
nobles nor any other persons were to assemble in arms ex- 
cept in cases provided by the law. The duke of Chastel- 
herault and his son, Aiian, and all other Scots were to be 
restored to their Fiench estates "With matters of religion 
the deputies refused to deal , but envoys were to be sent 
to the long and queen to lay befoie them the state of 
affairs, particularly those last mentioned. 

Before parliament met an impoitant step towards a new Refom- 
organization of the cliiuch was taken Superintendents, _ 
some lay, others clerical, were appointed for Lothian, Glas- 
gow, Fife, Angus, Mearns, Argyll, and the Isles. The 
principal mimsters of the Congregation were planted in the 
chief towns, — Knox receiving Eclinhnrgh as his charge 
The convention parliament which assembled on lOtli July 
and began its business on 1st August 1560 was the Reforma- 
tion parliament of Scotland Like Henry VIII ’s famous 
parhament, its work was thorough. It not merely reformed 
abuses but changed the national creed and accomplished 
more m one than the English parliament did m three 
sessions. The parliament was the most numerous yet held 
m Scotland, being attended not only by nearly all the 
nobility but by some bishops and an unusually large num- 
ber of lesser barons or landed gentry, representatives of 
the burghs. Its statutes never received the royal assent, 
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but -were confiimecl by the first parliament after Mary’s 
deposition On 18th August the Confession of Faith 
received the sanction of the estates On the 24th an Act 
was passed deckling that the bishop of Eome had no juris- 
diction or authority within the lealm Another rescinded 
all Acts passed since James I contiary to God’s word^ 
and a thud piohibited the mass oi baptism according to 
the Pioman rite, and oidained stiict inquisition against all 
peisoiis contiavening the statute The form of church 
government was not exphcitly altered The archbishop 
of St Andrew's, and Dunkeld and Dunblane alone of the 
bishops, aie said to have voted against the Confession, and 
Athole, Somerville, Caithness, and Bothwell alone of the 
nobles The whole power of the state was at this time 
in the hands of the party of the Eeformation and resist- 
ance was useless The Confession of Faith, the corner- 
stone of the new policy both in church and state, was drawn 
up by Knox and five other ministers, but revised by the 
more modeiate Eefoimeis Lethington and Wmiam The 
powei of the civil magistiate was declared in terms which 
indicate the revision of Lethington lather than the original 
draft of Knox Its language is ceitainly such as monaichs 
had been little accustomed to, though the expression is 
not so blunt as Knox used m pieachmg and conveisation 
Kings, pimces, and magistrates m free cities are declared 
to be those to whom the reformation of religion “chiefly 
and inoist principally appei tains.” They aie themselves to 
be judged by God, being appointed for the maintenance of 
the tine religion and suppression of idolatry Eesistance 
to them, but only when vigilant in the execution of their 
office, IS declared sinful 

The same persons who had prepared the Confession 
were entrusted with the composition of a code of ecclesi- 
astical polity, aud a draft, after being first laid befoie the 
convention of 1560, w'as submitted as revised to that of 
the followung year This Fii st Booh of Disa^^line was not 
imivei sally approved, several of its provisions, especially 
those relating to church estates and their apphcation to 
the support of the ministry, the relief of the poor, and 
the furtherance of education, weie little to the taste of the 
nobility, aud it was never sanctioned by the estates or fully 
acted on. Other parts of it were, however, embodied in 
the SeeoM Booh of Discipline, which became the law of 
the Eeformed Church It remains a memorial of the far- 
sighted views of Knox, its author, and the verdict of 
posterity has been in his favour and against the nobles who 
prevented its being earned out See Presbyterianism, 
vol XIX p 679 sq 

The death of Francis II (6th December 1560) materially 
altered the political situation. The much feared subordi- 
nation of Scotland to France was at last averted Mary 
Stuart, only nineteen, was young enough to be influenced 
by a new husband and new responsibihties. Her character 
was not yet known, but her relations with Catherine de’ 
Medici were not friendly, and there was httle doubt that 
she would take advantage of the provision m her marriage 
articles and return to Scotland Sir John Sandilauds’s 
mission to France to procure the royal sanction to the treaty 
of Edinburgh and the Acts of the Eeformation parliament 
must have been unpalatable, and he was not favourably re- 
Maiy’s ceived Before she left France Mary was visited by envoys 
leturu to Qf tjie opposite parties into which Scotland was divided 
CO official of Aberdeen, afterwards bishop of Eoss, 

and her valiant defender, was sent by the Catholic lords 
and bishops with a special message from Huntly, urgmg 
her to come to Aberdeen, where an army of 20,000 men 
would be at her disposal. But Huntly had not proved 
trustworthy during the regency and Mary rejected an offer 
which would have plunged the kingdom in war from the 
moment she landed. The very day after she had seen 
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Lesley her brother Lord James, who had been sent by 1560 1563, 
the Loids of Congregation, met hei at St Dizier She 
received him favourably, but declined to ratify the treaty 
till she consulted hei council An attempt was made to 
capture Maiy on hei way to Scotland , but, sailing from 
Calais on 14th August, she landed at Leith on the 19th 
She was accompanied by three uncles and a considerable 
suite, including Castelnau the historian, Biaiitoine the 
memoii writer, and the poet Chastelard ^ 

On her return to Scotland Mary shoived herself disposed 
to conciliate the Eefonneis provided she was allow'ed the 
exercise of hei own faith This had been guaranteed hei 
by Loid James His near krnship to the queen at a time 
when the stain of bastardy was less regarded, and his close 
relation wuth the Eeformers, made him necessary to both 
and gave him an influence which his eminent prudence 
used for the good of the nation, but with an eye to his 
own advantage Without thrusting himself too promi- 
nently forward, he led the privy council (ably supported by 
Lethington), aud, without the name, was in fact prime ^ 
minister The title of Mar, and, when that was reclaimed 
by the heir of the Eiskmes, of Moiay or Murray (q v ), with 
its large territories, gave him the designation by which he 
is best knoivn, as well as great wealth, which he dispersed 
by means not well explamed But the leaven of another 
influence than that of the statesman was now at woik in 
Scottish politics This was embodied in John Knox, the Knox 
most representative Scotsman since Wallace The first and 
Sunday after Maiy’s arrival the mob tried to interrupt 
mass at Holyrood, and Moray had himself to keep the 
chapel door to prevent its being broken “ His best ex- 
cuse was,” says Knox, “that he wald stop all Scotchmen 
to enter into the mass ” Next Sunday Knox preached in 
Edmburgli against idolatry “ One mass was more fearful 
to him,” lie said, “than 20,000 armed enemies” Little 
likely as such sentiments were to please the young queen, 
a meeting between her and the preacher was arranged by 
Moray, the only thmcl party present On the matter of 
religion lie was unbending, yet not more so than Mary 
His judgment of the queen’s character was, “ If there be 
not m her a proud mind, a ciafty spnit, and an indurate 
heart agamst God and His truth my judgment faileth me ' 

111 1562 Huntly, the chief Eomamst in the north, who 
offered to have the mass said in three counties, lebellecl, 
being indignant at the giant to Moiay of an earldom whose 
estates he then held Mary, accompanied by her brother, 
made a progress m the north, where Huntly was defeated 
and slam at Cornchie, his elder son being imprisoned, his 
second beheaded, and the lands of Huntly, of his kinsman 
the earl of Sutherland, and other barons of the house of 
Huntly forfeited On her letiirn to Edinburgh Mary again 
met Knox at Holyrood He rebuked her for dancing and 
other frivolities, advised her to attend the public sermons, 
and told her that it was not his duty to leave his studies 
in ordei to wait/at her chamber door. There were other 
interviews, in pne of which (April 1563) only Mary seemed 
to yield a little. She was anxious to use his influence to 
quiet a thieqitened nsmg in the w at, and to heal a quarrel 
between her half sister the countess of Argyll and her 
husband Knox promised his aid, but required in return 
that the penal laws should be enforced against the Papists 
This Mary agreed to, and her promise was also apparently 
kept Hamdton, aichhishop of St Andrews, and forty- 
seven other persons were prosecuted for hearing confession 
1 The story of Mary Stuart, which now approaches hy lapid steps its 
climax, has been told hy Mr Swmhiinie (see Mart, vol xv p 594 sq ), 
and a poet may regard human character m a manner different ftom 
the histouan, — intei preting motives and drawing conclusions which 
history, whose view is limited hy evidence, cannot reach. Here only 
the l^mg facts in her peisonal story can be stated so far as they 
affect the course of Scottish history 
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1563-1567 and celebrating the mass Yet Knox’b comment in his 
Ei&tonjib^ “This coiifeience we have inseited to let the 
woild see how Maiie q^ueen of Scotland can diaaemble, and 
how that she could caube men to think that she boie no 
indignation for any contioversy in lehgion, while that yet 
in hei heait was nothing hut venom and destiuction, ab 
bhoit after that did appeal ” She was in fact coiie- 
spoiidmg with hei uncle the cardinal of Loirame, with the 
pope, with Philip II , testifying hei steadfast attachment 
to Papacy and her clesue to restore the Catholic faith At 
a last confeieiice Ivin t renionstiated against hei mainage, 
then thought imminent, with a Papiot, claiming the light 
of a subject “to speak out on this topic which so nearly 
conceined the commonwealth,” remaining unmoved by the 
last aigument of a woman, which he savagely desciihes as 
“howling and teais m greater abundance than the matter 
required ” Nothing hut perusal of the conveisations can 
bring befoie us this pregnant passage of history — the abase- 
ment of the Scottish monaichy befoie the religions de- 
mociacy — of the woman foiced to dissemble and weep be- 
fore the stern man believing he dehveied a message from 
God to the head of a coirupt court Something was 
allowed to Knox’s sinceie outspokeimess He moved 
men and women alike by woids which, like Luther’s, go 
straight to the leahties of life He is the typical Scottibh 
divine framed on the model of the Hebrew prophets, and 
often lepioduced in weaker copies The Hefoimatiou in 
Scotland, m both its strength and its weakness, w’as hm 
work more than that of any other man The Piesbyterian 
foini of government, of which his fiiend Calvin was the 
author, was introduced by Knox fiom Geneva and con- 
tinued for long to enforce discipline, first by censuie and 
then, if need be, by excommunication and tempoial punish- 
ment, entiiely iii his spiiit 

Mary’s Not only to Knox and the Pieformeis but to all classes 
mamage the question of the day was the queen’s mariiage Apait 
to Dam- pgauty, her political position lendeied her hand 

of importance to the balance of powei It held not only 
the dowry of Fiance and the possession of Scotland hut a 
claim, which might be at any moment asserted, to the 
Enghsh mown. She avowed her inclination to many, 
and indeed she requiied a man to put hei in passessiou of 
her kingdom Don Carlos, the archduke of Austiia, son 
of Philip of Spain, Charles IX, of France, the kings of 
Denmark and of Sweden, the aichduke Charles, second 
son of the empeior, were all passed m leview but i ejected 
Elizabeth pressed the claim of her favoirate Leicester, — a 
project supported by Cecil and Moray In the end the 
fair face and fine figuie of hex young cousin Hemy Stuait, 
Lord Daniley, carried the day A party of the Scottish 
nobles— Athole, hunself a Stuart, Morton, Ciawford, Eglm- 
ton, and Cassilis — favoured the alliance David Kizzio, 
the queen’s foreign secretary, who already had gi’eat m- 
fiuence with her, promoted it. But it was her own act, 
the most dangerous of many false steps m hei hfe Shortly 
before the marriage (29th July 1565) Moray attempted 
to seize Darnley and the queen as they rode from Perth 
to Gallendar near Falki k When it was accomplished he 
rose in arms with the duke of Chastelherault, the head of 
the Hamiltons, Argyll, and Kothes , but Mary with a large 
force pursued them from place to place m the Koundahout 
Raid, from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh through Fife, 
where she levied fines, and finally to Dumfries, from which 
Moray fled to England. He had been secretly hut not 
vigorously supported by Elizabeth, who, when she heard 
of his flight, recalled her orders to Bedford, then on the 
marches, to place troops at the disposal of the insurgents. 
Mary still retained some of the populaiity of a young queen, 
and fostered it by an apparent desire to humour the Re- 
formers. For the first time she attended a Protestant 
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iseinion But the consequences of a union between a high- 
spinted woman, active in mind and body beyond hei sex 
and years, with a v am and dissolute youth were soon seen 
His ahenatioii from the queen, the miudei of Eizzio, nith 
the intiigues that pieceded and followed it, the lapicl 
giowth of Bothwell’s influence, the pitial)le vacillations of 
Dainley, and Pi's niiudei at Kiik of Field (lOtli Febiuary Muuiei 
1567) have been sketched in the aiticle Mary (vol xv Dani- 
p 596 ) The authois of the last came weie Bothwell, 

uho devised it, and his seivants, who executed it Then 
confessions leave no doubt of their own guilt Who were 
then accomplices has from that day to this been debated 
without conclusive answer The gieat contioveisy is 
whether the nobles with Moray at then head had bound 
themselves to support Bothwell, as he and Maiy aftei- 
waids declaied, or whether Maiy, possessed with passion 
for Bothwell and hate of Dainley, herself instigated her 
husband’s murder Some have thought both the queen 
and the nobles weie implicated The casket lettens, alleged 
to have been found m a coffei that was given to Moiton 
by Dalgleish when intiusted with it by Sir James Balfoin 
foi its delivery to Bothwell, must be left out in any fan 
examination of this cpuestion. The mode of their lecoveiy 
and their pioduction, fiist paitially and secietly befoio 
Elizabeth’s commissioners at York, then with appaient but 
not leal pubhcity at Westminster (foi Mary’s counsellors 
weie not allowed to see them), their contents, so different 
from her known writings, and the disappearance of the 
oiigmals render their evidence inadmissible What weighs 
most against Mary is her subsequent conduct, explicable 
only 111 favour of innocence if she was absolutely in Both- 
well’s power from the time of the minder to the defeat of 
Caibeiry, — an hypothesis not borne out by facts Though 
Lennox and his wife mged that the muideroLs be bi ought 
to justice, theie w'as delay till 13th April, when Bothwell 
was at last bi ought befoie an assize The tiial was a 
sbam, and his acquittal on the pretence that theie was no 
acciisei could deceive no one 

The strange wmomg which commenced when Darnley w'as Maiy’s 
just buried, if not befoie, was continued by the seizin o of 
Mary by Bothwell neai Craniond and her captivity in her 
own castle of Dunbar— a pretence accoiding to hei advei- 
saiies, an opportumty for an outrage from wRich inamagc 
was the only escape according to her defendeis — at last 
culminated in the mainage at six in the moining, at Holy- 
lood, on the 15th of May 1567. It was the month when 
wicked women mairy, said the people, writing Ovid’s lino 
on the Tolbooth w'alls Befoie it took place she created 
Bothwell duke of Orkney, and pardoned linn for any 
violence. She also wrote m palliation of his conduct to 
the French king His divorce from Lady Jane Goulon 
had been hurried through both the bishops’ court and that 
of the Protestant commissaries, — in the former on the false 
pretence that theie had been no papal dispensation for lii.s 
maniage to one of near kin, and m the latter on the ground 
of adultery Mary had been more than once warned of 
the consequences of such a marriage by Lord Heine, s, by 
the faitliful Melville, and by Craig, the ministoi who, wntli 
the utmost reluctance, proclaimed the banns. It was an 
act which required no warning. She had no alternative, 
urge her vindicators, to save her lion our, and her tears on 
the morning of marriage are proof that she was foiced , but 
the more scrupulous admit she should have preferied death 
to union with a man she must at least have known was 
not clear of Damley’s murder. Her enemies said then, and 
historians who take their side repeat, that it was the mad- 
ness of a passion she could not resist. The view most 
consistent Avith the facts seems to be that she accepted, 
not without fits of remorse, the service of the strongest 
sword at her disposal on the only terms on wliich she 
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coulil obtain it But, it Maiy cannot be acquitted of 
the degree of complicity implied m accepting the con&e- 
qiiences ot the mmdeij many of the leading nobles weie 
involved in equal giult On 19th Apiil a bond asseiting 
Bothvreirb innocence and uiging ilary to many him had 
been signed at Aiiislie’s tavein, not only by Bothwell’s 
few friends, but by “a gieat part of the lords” Most of 
those who signed had m the parliament just concluded le- 
ceived giants of land or remission of foifeiture, and it is 
mged by Maiy’s defendeis that they weie bribecl to acqui- 
esce in Bothwell’s designs ^Yh.m the bond was aftei- 
wards put in evidence against them then plea was that 
they had been foiced to sign it by Bothwell. It is con- 
tended on Mary’s behalf that with so many of the nobles 
committed to appioval of the mainage she had no one on 
whom to rely There is something in this' argument ^ but 
it does not meet the point — Why did she lely on Bothwell ^ 
That a scheme was aiianged before Dainley’s murdei to 
entrap her into this mainage, m ordei to pave the way 
foi hei deposition, and that the casket letters were fabri- 
cated to clench her guilt, has been suggested, but the 
facts necessary to prove so deep a tiam of conspiracy 
are wanting The two Scotsmen who almost alone main- 
tained the chaiacter of honest men, Kiikaldy of Grange 
and Sir James Melville, who were so far fiom being un- 
friendly to Mary that they ultimately espoused her cause, 
believed that she was a willing victim and threw herself 
into Bothwell’s arms The uariative m her 0 A\n despatch 
to the bishop of Dunblane does not allege that she was 
forced, but only that “he paitlie extorted and paithe 
obtained our piomise to take him as our hushaud ” 

The leading nobles were not disposed to accept a new 
master ra Bothwell, whose vices, unhke those of Dainley, 
were coupled with a strong instead of a weak character 
They kept jealous possession of the young piince, jilaced 
in the custody of Mar in Stirhng , and, when a muster was 
called to enforce order on the border, secretly collected 
their foices to act against instead of for the queen and 
her husband Withm a month of her marriage she was 
met at Carberry Hill, neai Musselburgh (15th June 1567), 
by a force of the confederate lords, headed by Morton and 
Mary a Glencauii, Ruthven and Lindsay Mary, after a frmtless 
pnsouei attempt at mediation by Du Cioc, the Brench amhassadoi, 
and an offei equally vain by Bothwell to decide the 
issue by single combat, surrendeied to Kukaldy Both- 
well rode off to Dunbar with a few followers, and Mary 
was conducted to Morton’s camp Once m their hands, 
the loids treated her as a piisoner, and confined hei at 
Lochleveii Castle, where she was foiced to abdicate, sur- 
rendering the crown in favour of her son and eommittmg 
the regency during the minority to Moray The young 
king was crowned at Stirling'on 29th July. The prudent 
Moray, who had kept out of the way in France while these 
events were transacted in Scotland, now returned and was 
installed as regent (22d August) Mary remained prisoner 
m Loch Level! for nearly a year. After her escape on 2d 
May 1568 the duke of Chastelherault and other Gathohe 
nobles rallied round her standard ; but on 13th May Moray 
and the Protestant lords met her forces at llangside 
near Glasgow, and the issue of that battle forced her 
to fly to England, where she placed herself (19th May) in 
the hands of Loid Lowther, governor of Carlisle, recalling 
Elizabeth’s promises of protection. Mary, however, found 
that she was really a prisonei Like Baliol, she disappears 
personally from the field of Scottish history, but her hfe 
in exile, unlike his, was spent in busy plots to recover 
her lost throne It became clear as time went on that 
she placed her whole reliance on the Catholic nunonty and 
foreign aid , even in prison she was a menace to Ehzabeth 
and ready to plot against her as an enemy The Pro- 
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te'stant paity mcieased in Scotland until it became a 1567 - 1569 . 
majoiity almost repie&entative of the whole nation , even 
her own son when he came to hold the sceptie, little in- 
chned ab he was to accept Presbyteiian pimciples, legaided 
hei a.s a levolutionary element foitiinately iemo\ed Hti 
knowledge of Bahington’s plot for the in\a&ion of England 
IS pioved, though her assent to the death of Elizabeth 
is still an opal question By her will, confiimed by 
her last letterb, she bequeathed the ciown of Scotland and 
her claim to that of England to Philip II The letteis 
contain this modification only, that her son wus to have 
an oppoitumty of embiacing the Catholic faith under the 
guardianship of Philip to save his own thione There wa.s 
no such reseivatiou as regards that of England The 
Aimada, fiom whose oveithrow date the fall of Spain and 
the use of Bntam as the chief Euiopean power, was due 
to the diiect instigation of Maiy Stuait 
Meantime, m Scotland, foui regencies lapidly succeeded 
each other duiing the mmoiity of James The deaths by 
violence of twm legents, Moray and Lennox, the suspicion 
of foul play in the death of the third, Mai, and the end 
scaicely less violent because preceded by a tiial of the 
fouith, Morton, mark a revolutionary peiiod and the mi- 
pos.sihihty of the attempted solution by placing the govern- 
ment ui the hands of the most poweifnl noble Heiedi- 
taiy loyalty, not the lule of the aiistociacy, -was still 
dominant in Scottish politics and a regency wms an 
experiment aheady disparaged in the piecedmg reigns 
Moiay, said Su J Melville, “ was and is called the good Moray’s 
regent,” mingling with this praise only the slight qualifi- cliarac- 
cation that in his later yeais he was apt to be led by 
flatteieis, but testifying to his willingness to listen to 
Melville’s own counsels. This epithet bestowed by the 
Piotestants, whose champion he was, still adlieres to him , 
but only partisans can justify its use He displayed great 
promptness in baffling the schemes of Mary and her paity, 
suppressed mth vigour the bolder thieves, and ruled with 
a film hand, resisting the temptation to place the crown 
on his own head His name is absent from many plots 
of the time He observed the forms of personal piety, — 
possibly shared the zeal of the Eeformers, wfflile he modei- 
ated then bigotry. But the leverse side of his chaiacter 
IS proved by his conduct He leaped the fruits of the 
conspiracies which led to Eizzio’s and Dainley’s murdei s 
He amassed too great a fortune from the estates of the 
church to be deemed a pure reformer of its abuses He 
pmsued his sister with a calculated animosity which Avould 
not have spared her life had this been necessaiy to his end 
or been favoured by Ehzabeth. The mode of production 
of the casket letters and the false chaiges added by 
Buchanan, “the pen” of Moray, depiive Moiay of any 
reasonable claim to have been an honest accuser, jealous 
only to detect guilt and to benefit his country The 
leluctance to charge Mary wuth complicity in the murder 
of Damley was feigned, and his object was gained when 
he was allowed to table the accusation without being forced 
to prove it Mary remained a captive under suspicion of 
the gravest guilt, while Moray returned to Scotland to rule 
in her stead, snpported by nobles who had taken part m the 
steps which ended in Bothwell’s deed. Moiay left London His 
on 12th January 1569 Diuing the year between his 
return and his death several events occurred for which he 
has been censured, but which were necessary for his secur- 
ity, — the betrayal of the duke of Noifolk and of the secret 
plot for the hheiation of Mary to Elizabeth, the imprison- 
ment m Loch Leven of the earl of Northumberland, who 
after the failure of his rising in the north of England had 
taken refuge in Scotland, and the charge brought against 
Maitland of Lethmgton of complicity m Damley’s murder 
Lethmgton was committed to custody, hut rescued by 
XXI — 64 
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1569 1575 Kirkaldy of Grange, wlio held the castle of Edinburgh, 
and while there “the chameleon,” as Buchanan named 
]\Iaitland m his famous invective, contiaiy to the natuie 
of that animal, gained over those in the castle, including 
Kiikaldy Moiay was afraid to proceed with the chaige 
on the day of tual, and Kirkaldy and Maitland became 
paitisans of the queen The castle was the stronghold 
ot the queen’s paity, — being isolated fiom the town and 
able to hold out against the legent who goveined in the 
name of her son This defection was mouined over by 
the Eefoimer^ Knox, with the self-confidence which 
maiked his charactei, sent fiom his deathbed to Kirkaldy 
a nie&sage of waining that “neithei the craggy lock in 
which he confided, nor the carnal ivisdom of the man 
[Maitland] whom he esteemed a deim-god, nor the assist- 
ance of strangeis, should preserve him fiom being disgiace- 
tully dragged to ignominious punishment ” It has been 
suspected that Maitland and Kirkaldy w'ere cognizant of 
the design of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh to murdei Moray, 
for he had been wuth them m the castle This has been 
asciibecl to private vengeauce for the ill-treatment of his 
wife, but the feud of the Hamiltous with the xegentis 
the most leasonable explanation As he lode through 
Linhthgow Moiay was shot (23d Januaiy 1570) fiom a 
window by Hamilton, w'ho had made caieful piepaiation 
for the muider and his own escape Moiay was buried in 
the south aisle of St Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh, amid gen- 
eral mourning Knox pieached the sermon and Buchanan 
furnished the epitaph, both unstinted panegyrics Eis 
real charactei is as difficult to penetrate as that of Mary 
It is easy for the historian to condemn the one and piaise 
the other according to his own religious or political cieed 
It is neaier truth to recognize in both the giaces and 
talents of the Stuart lace, which won devoted followeis, 
but to ackuowledge that times in which Christian divines 
approved of the miudei of then enemies weie not 
likely to piodiice a stainless heroine oi faultless heio, 
indeed necessitated a paiticipation m deeds which 
would be crimes unless they can be palliated as acts of 
civil war Let us absolve, if we can, Moiay and Maiy of 
Darnley’s blood It leniams indisputable that Mary ai> 
proved of Moray’s assassination and that Moiay would have 
sanctioned Mary’s death 

Eegen- Moray was succeeded in the i egency by Lennox, Dariilcy’s 

cifi’ of father, the male nearest of km to the future sovereign, but 
Elizabeth His brief term of office 
was marked by the renewal of the Engbsh war under Sussex 
and other generals, which made the queen’s cause again the 
moie popular Lennox, another victim of violence, was 
slam (3d September 1571) m a hasty attack by one of the 
Hamiitons on Stirling, from which Morton, the real head 
of the Protestant party, who at &st had been taken and 
threatened with the same fate, barely escaped Mar, who 
had all along held the custody of the young king, was now 
chosen legent and held the post for a year, when he died 
(28th October 1572) Duimg his regency the civil wai 
between the queen’s and the king’s paity continued 
An English intrigue was carried on with great mystery, 
and never brought to a point, by Bandolph and Killigrew 
to deliver Mary to the regent that she might be tried 
within her own dominions On the death of Mar, Morton, 
who had been the most poweiful noble dniing the last 
1 egency, at length i cached the object of his ambition by 
being elected legent, On the day of Morton’s election 
Knox’s Knox died He was “one,” said Morton, “who never 
work feared the face of man” If we condemn his violent 

language and bitter spirit, it is just to remember that he 
lived during the red heat of the struggle between Home 
and the Eeformation, and died befoie the triumph of the 
latter in Scotland was secure. He had felt the thongs of 
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the galleys and naiiowdy escaped the stake The massaci e 
of St Bartholomew spread consternation thioughout Pio- 
testant Eiuope just befoie his last illness Maiy and 
Philip of Spam weie still plotting for the desti notion of 
all he held vital His scheme foi the refoimation ot tlio 
chuich and application of its levenues W'as m advance not 
of his own time only He contemplated free education 
for children of the pooi who really required such aid, — 
a giaduated system of parish schools, burgh schools, and 
universities, which wonld have foiestalled the most lecent 
educational lefoim While he introduced Presbyteiian 
government by kiik-sessions, presbyteiies, synods, and 
general assembly and opposed even a modified Episcopacy, 
he saw the advantage of the superintendence of districts 
by the more learned and able cleigy While he insisted 
on the preaching of the woid and the admimstiatioii of 
the saexaments m the viilgai tongue, his liturgy shows his 
favour for forms of public prayer Knox’s fiist wufe was 
English, and two of his sons took ordeis iii the Chinch of 
England Scottish Presbyterianism had not yet been 
haidened by peisecution into a hatied of prelacy as bittci 
as that of Popeiy It meant sepaiation fiom Rome, but 
inclined to union with England, and the question of the 
form of church government was still open 
Moiton, like his predecessoi, favouied the Episcopal Regency 
order, and, acting upon a compromise agieed to at Leith, 
a modified Episcopacy was restoi ed The bishops appointed 
weie declared subject to the king m tempoial and to the 
church and general assembly in spin tual matteis, and weie 
to have the same jurisdiction as the superintendents The 
assembly of Peith protested against the use of ceitain 
ecclesiastical titles, but passed ovei that of bishop Mo.st 
of the cleigy sanctioned, though with leluctance, tlio ap- 
pointment of bishops m the hope of letamiiig then le- 
veiiues The people called them “ tulchan ” bishops, from 
the stiaw counterfeit used to rob the calf of its mothei’s 
milk Almost the whole chuich property remained in the 
hands of the landed piopiiotois, Moray in the fiist instance 
and aftei wards Morton lecoivmg a lion’s share Avarice 
was Moi ton’s besettuig sin In other lospccts he was an 
energetic and capable lulor He effected at Peitli, with 
the aid of Elizabeth’s envoy, a pacification ivith Huntly, 
Chastelheranlt, and the Catholic nobles wdio suppoited 
Mary Only the castle of Edinburgh held out, and this, 
aided by English artilleiy, ho succeeded iii taking after a 
brave resistance by Kirkaldy and Lethington Kirkaldy 
and his brother weie executed at the cross of Edinburgh 
Lethington escaped then fate in what Melville calls “the 
Roman manner,” — at his own hands, perhaps by poison 
The death of the bravest and the ablest Scotsman of ibat 
age put an end to the last chance of Mary’s restoration 
by native support. Moiton, now without a rival, lestoied 
01 del in the holders, and wheu aii encouuter occurred 
between the English and Scottish borderers called the Raid 
of the Eedswyre his prudence prevented it becoming a 
national conflict. He appointed a commission for the 
reform of the law, — a far- sighted schoine, often at- 
tempted hut always stopping short of success, to codify 
the law, which several Oontmontal .states, notably Denmark, 
about this period engaged in The tiino was not ripo for 
a change which, now that it is, remains unaccomplished. 

But, while all seemed to favour Morton, there wore under- 
currents winch combined to procure his fall. Tho Presby- 
terian cleigy weie alienated by bis leaning to Episcopacy, 

'and all jiartics in the divided chuich by his seizure of 
its estates Andrew Melville, who had succeeded to 
the leadership of Knox, was inoie decided than Knox 
against any departme from the Presbyterian model, and 
refused to be w'on by a jilace iii his household His 
expensive buildings at Dalkeith, wdiich got the name of 
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the Lion’s Den, roused the jealousy of the nobles The 
airogance of Ins fayoinites exceeded his own The coni- 
iiioiis weie disgusted by a depieciation of the coinage 
The poweiful eail of Argyll, incensed by the recoveiy 
fioni his yife, the widow of Moiay, of some of the ciown 
jewels, and Athole, a Stiiait and Eoman Cathohc, united 
with Alexandei Ei shine, governoi of Stuhng, who now 
had the custody of the young king, in a league which 
leceived so much support that Moitou bent before the 
storm and offered to resign The kmg, whose education 
had been forced by Buchanan, now barely twelve years of 
age, nominally assumed the government, but was directed 
by a council of nobles headed by Athole as chancellor 
Morton siiiTendeied the castle of Edinbm'gh, the palace 
of Holyiood, and the royal treasures, letiring to Loch 
Leven, where he busied himself in laying out gardens 
But Ins ambition could not deny itself another stroke for 
pownr Aided by the young earl of Mar, he got possession 
of iStiilmg castle and the person of the king Civil war 
was avoided only by the influence of Bowes, the English 
ambassador A nominal leconciliation was effected, and 
a pailiament at Stirling introduced a new government 
Morton, who secured an indemnity, was president of the 
council, but Athole remained a piivy councillor in an en- 
larged council with representatives of both parties Shortly 
afterwards Athole died, of poison it was said, and suspicion 
pointed to Morton, His return to power was hiief, and 
the only important event was the piosecution of the tivo 
Hamiltons, the abbots of Arbroath and Paisley, who still 
supported Mary and saved their hves by flight to England 
The struggle ivith the Presbyteiian cleigy continued. The 
Second Bool of Discvphne had been presented to the king 
before he assumed office, and, although the general assembly 
111 1580 condemned Episcopacy absolutely, pailiament did 
not sanction the condemnation The final fall of Morton 
came from an opposite quarter In September 1579 Esme 
Stuart, Lord D’Aubigny, the king’s cousin, came to Scot- 
land from France, gamed the favour of James by his 
courtly manners, and leceived the lands and earldom of 
Lennox, the custody of Dumbarton castle, and the office 
of chamberlain One of his dependants. Captain James 
Stuart, son of Loid Ochiltree and brother-in-law of Knox, 
had the daiing to accuse Morton at a meeting of the council 
in Holyrood of complicity in the murder of Darnley, and 
he was at once committed to custody Some months latei 
!Mortoii was condemned by an assize for having taken pait 
m that Clime, and the veidict was justified by his con- 
fession that Bothwell had revealed to him the design, 
although he denied participation in its execution He 
was executed by the Maiden — a guillotine he had himself 
brought from England — on 2d June 1581 
Lennox From December 1580 to August 1582 the government 
and was m the hands of Lennox and Stuart, now captain of 
Stxmrt giia^rd, — a small force which the estates had reluctantly 

regents s-llo^ed the king to protect his person Their jealousy 
threatened but never reached an open rupture. Stuait was 
rewarded by the gift first of the tutory, then of the earldom 
of An an m April 1581 Lennox was created duke, a title 
seldom granted in Scotland Their aim, carefully concealed 
by nominal adherence to the Protestant faith, appears to 
have been the association of Mary with her son m the 
government, a breach with England, the renewal of the 
league with France, and the restoration of the Eoman 
Church. The nobles, bribed by office or the spoils of the 
church, were men of too feeble character to resist, but 
the Presbyterian ministeis were made of stronger metal 
Illegal banishment of the contumacious clergy and arbitrary 
orders of council were followed by a rising against Epis- 
copacy The proclamation of an extraordinary diamberlain 
air~aii itinerant court of j'ustice— to be held by Lennox 
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at Edinburgh on 27th August precipitated the covp d'etat of 1575-158 
the Eaid of Euthven, which took the usual foim of Scottish 
1 evolutions, — the seizure of the king and the transfei of 
power to his captois When on a visit (22d August L582) 
to the earl of Gowiie, sou of his niotliei’s foe Loid Euthven, Laul of 
at his castle of Him ting Towei iieai Peith, the eail his host, fi-ntliren 
Mar, the master of Glamis, and otheis, taking advantage 
of the absence of Leimox and An an, suuounded the castle 
with armed men and made James a piisonei, though still 
ostensibly treating him as king Arran, returning to Peith 
wuth only tw'O followers, w^as seized and put in piison 
Lennox, after taking lefuge in the castle of Dumbarton, 
fled to France, where he died in disgiace with the Catholics, 
because he had conformed to the Piotestant doctrine 

The govermnent was for ten months in the hands of a 
new council, of ivhich Gowue as treasurer was the head 
There was no parhament, but a convention at Holyiood 
ratified the consequences of the Eaid of Euthven A 
declaiation was extorted from the king condoning his 
capture, but James, no longer a boy, chafed under the 
tutelage of the Piotestant nobles ancl the admonitions of 
the Protestant mimsteis In June of the following year 
he escaped from Falkland to St Audiews, which was held 
by Colonel Stewart Aiian was lecalled, the Eaid of Reaction 
Euthven declared treason, Gowrie executed, and the chief favour 
Protestant lords banished Melville and other mmisters 
found it necessary to fly to England A parliament con- 
firmed the supremacy of Airan, who vas created chan- 
celloi, and the forfeiture of the chief persons imphcated 
111 the Euthven Eaid Tire lang’s pow^ei was declared to 
extend over all estates and subjects within the realm, all 
jurisdictions not approved by pailiament and all assemblies 
and conventions without the king’s licence were discharged 
A commission was granted to Patiick Adamson, ai chbishop 
of St Andrews, and other bishops foi trying ecclesiastical 
causes, and a form of judgment was established foi depriv- 
ing ministers of their benefices for woithy causes A 
declaration was required to be subsciibed by all beneficed 
men — mmisters, readers, masters of colleges ancl schools — 
acknowledging then submission to the kmg and obedience 
to their ordinary bishop or superintendent appointed by 
him, under pam of foifeituie. A few subscribed uncondi- 
tionally, others with the qualification, “ according to the 
Word of God”, but a large number declined, and suffered 
the penalty Eaily in 1585 Adamson issued a paper de- 
claring the lang’s supremacy in matters ecclesiastical, 
defending the restoration of bishops, and announcing the 
king’s intention that the bishops should hold synods twice 
a year, that general assemblies should be allowed provided 
they had his sanction, but that no jurisdiction wus to be 
exercised by presbyteries. This document, which cut at 
the root of the Presbyterian system and was a formal 
declaration in favour of the royal supremacy and Episco- 
pacy, was met with vehement protests by Melville and the 
exiled ministers. 

Meantime a series of intrigues went on between the Lames 
English and Scottish courts Elizabeth, while osten-™*! 
sibly favouring the exiles, disliked their political principles 
James and Arran, instead of leaning on the papacy as 
Mary did, had shown signs of accepting a solution of the 
problem of church government moie like that of England 
than of Geneva There was here ground for a compromise 
of the leligious controversy which political reasons made 
so desirable Accordingly Loid Eunsdon, a favourite 
courtier of Elizabeth, met Airan near Berwick in the 
autumn, when it was arranged that the master of Gray, 
then a follower of Airan and personal favourite of James, 
should go to London in October. At his instance Elizabeth 
removed the banished Scottish lords and ministers from 
Newcastle to London. But Gray was playing his own 
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1585-1595 game, and liia suggeitioiis that the&e loida might letuin 
to Scotland, and that the alliance with England should be 
earned out by their aid and his own influence independ- 
ently o£ Allan, weie taken up by the queen, who had no 
personal liking for Aiian, and nltunately effected Eliza- 
beth sent Wotton to Scotland, who won the confidence of 
James, to whom he piomised a pension of £5000 a yeai, 
and whde openly negotiating with Arrau secretly plotted 
iTith Gray for his downfall A mutual league between 
England and Scotland against the Cathohes, called “the 
Bond anent the Tine Eehgion,” was agieed to by a con- 
vention of estates in July 1585 
This was a tarning-point m the life of James and in the 
liistoiy of Scotland. The choice was made between Fiance 
and England, Eomanism and Protestantism It was not 
likely to be reversed when with Elizabeth’s dechmng years 
the crown of England was tin own into the balance The 
day befoie the conclusion of the tieaty Arran w’as at the 
leqiiest of Elizabeth’s envoy put in stiict ward, under the 
pretext that he had been privy to the death of Lord 
Eussell, son of the eail of Bedfoicli, in a border fiay, and 
he only escaped at the piiee of his estates and honouis 
In November the banished lords— Angus, Mar, the master 
of Glamis — letuiued, and along with them the tv o Hamil- 
tons , and, aided by Gray, they seized the peison of the 
king and the castle of Stuling, and assumed the goveinmeut 
The alliance with England was finally latified at Beiwuck 
by Piaiidolph James, at the instigation of Gray, wrote a 
liaish letter to his mothei , and at the mstance of Eliza- 
beth he allowed George Douglas, who had been concerned m 
Dainley’s murder, to return to Scotland The exiled Pro- 
testant mmisteis were restored to their livings , but James 
was resolute in mamtaimng Episcopacy and enforcing the 
laws against all who denied the royal siipiemacy. Adam- 
son was indeed forced by a general assembly to disclaim 
any authoiity as archbishop not aEowed by God’s Word, 
and an Act w'as passed again dividing Scotland into presby- 
teries, but the king refused to subject the bishops to then 
jiuisdictioii. Mary, de.seited by hei son, now allowed 
herself through her immediate confidants, especially hei 
secretaries Nan and Guile, to take an active though seciet 
part 111 the Jesuit plots which embraced both Scotland 
and England in their ramifications That which had for 
its aim the assassination of Elizabeth was discovered by 
Walsingbam’s spies, and, though foigery was resorted to, 
it IS difficult to doubt that Mary was cognizant of the 
design The trial at Fotlieringay could have but one result 
under a statute according to wlich any attempt against 
the queen’s life was treason in the person for whom it was 
made as weE as m the actual peiqietratois. The execu- 
tion (8th February 1587) of Maiy naturally roused the 
anger of the Catholic poweis and some indignation ui 
Scotland, which James professed to share, yet he did 
nothing but expostulate. In truth his own crown was 
threatened by the same enemies Mary had disinherited 
him in favour of Philip of Siiam, unless he adopted the 
Catholic faith. The defeat of the Spanish Armada by the 
sovereign and people of both countries was felt to be a 
providential deliverance Nothing could have served better 
to efface the memory of Mary and extinguish pity for her 
Majority fate. The fall of Gray, who was tried and condemned for 
of James tieaclieiy during his English embassy and for correspond- 
ence with Catholic princes, left James, now of full age, 
without what was almost a necessity to his weak nature, 
— a favourite, though Sir John Maitland, a younger brother 
of Lethington, was secretary and exercised the chief mflu- 
eiice in the government Advantage was taken of the 
royal majority to pass an Act annexing to the crown 
all chinch lands under certain limited reservations. But, 
as all prior grants to lay impropriators were saved, and 
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the king wab still allowed to giant feus of church lands, 
the nobles and landed gentiy leally profited most by this 
measuie, which gave a pailiauientary title to then estates 
derived from the church and the hope of future spoils 
The Act was accompanied by a general i evocation of all 
gifts made during the kmg’s minoiity or by Mary after 
his accession Another statute of constitutional import- 
ance renewed, and foi the first time cainecl into effect, 
the law of James I by which the lesser baions in the 
counties were excused from personal attendance and allow^ecl 
to send representatives to pailiament This was a check 
on the nobles who had hitherto almost exclusively attended 
and ruled pailiament It was the first and only laige 
deviation of the (Scottish pailiament from the feudal model 
of the mm 7egis. 

Projects for the kmg’s marriage had been on foot at an 
earlier period , but at last the choice fell upon Anne of 
Denmark, Elizabeth opposed the match , but James, per- 
haps tempted by the offer to sin render the Danish claim to 
Oikney and Shetland, perhaps also not nnw'illing to show 
he could choose for himself, was married to Anne by proxy 
Anne set sail for Scotland, but was diiven back by a storm 
Accordingly James himself went to claim his biide, when 
the actual marriage was at once celebiated at Copenhagen, 
wlieie he spent the winter It w’as a political advantage 
both to the king and to Scotland to form a connexion with 
a kingdom which, though small, stood compaiatively high 
at that time in Europe, and w’as completely independent 
both of England and of France After the kmg’s return 
the Pieshyteiian party was m the ascendant It has been 
doubted whether the favom showm to it by James at this 
time was genuine, but without reason He had been 
marned, and the queen w'as ciowmed, by Eobeit Biuce, 
a leading minister, for whom he had a personal liking 
Shortly before gomg to Denmaik James had published a 
tract interpreting the Apocalypse m the well-known Protest- 
ant sense Notwithstanding the failure of the Armada, 
the air was stiU full of Jesuit intiigues and Spanish plots 
At no moment of his Me was James less inclined towards 
the English form of the Reformation, w'hich he desciibod 
in a celebrated speech as retaining the super stitioii of the 
mass “without the liftmgs” A severe blow was given 
to Episcopacy m Scotland by Aichhishop Adamson shortly 
before his death letiacting in a published confession his 
writings against Presbyterianism In 1592 pailiament, led Ee-e&tab- 
accordmg to James Melville by Maitland, now Lord Thiilc- hhlmiout 
stane and chancelloi, le-cstablished Prcsbyteiian clmrcli 
government General assemblies were to meet once ajJi/ 
year, and piovmcial assemblies or synods, picsbytcries, 
and sessions were confiimed The Act of 1584 conferring 
jinisdictioii on bishops was lescinded, hut there was no 
formal abrogation of the oflSce The assembly had asked 
for the repeal of the Act of Annexation of 1587, but Ibis' 
was not conceded The landed interests were too powerful 
to allow of the Reformed Church receiving the patrimony 
of its predecessor Shortly after the termination of the 
parliament the discovery of the plot of “the Spanish 
blanks ” showed that the danger of a Catholic rising and 
foreign invasion was real The conspiracy proved abor- 
tive, and two of its chief promoters (Hnntly and Erroll) 
left Scotland , on their return three years later they publicly 
renounced Catholicism and conformed to the Piotcstant 
faith. 

From the kmg’s majority to his accession to the English Bela- 
throne, his relations to the nobles on the one hand and to 
the Presbyterian party led by the ministeis on the other 
requue to he kept in view as giving the key to a singularly and 
confused and changing course of events. Aftei the death &tate 
of Thirlestane in 1595, the king had to lely on his own 
counsel, of the value of which he had an overweening 
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opinion He Lad studied the theory of kmgciaft and Triote 
the Basilimi Dot on expounding it He fancied that he 
really governed, u’hile he was in fact drawn this way or 
that by the contending forces -whichi emeiged in this levolu- 
tionary epoch In spite of occasional displays of resolution, 
. his character ivas at bottom weak It was the de'stmy 
which conducted him to the English throne that saved him 
from the dangers of his situation in Scotland A noble- 
man, who, although only connected by his mother with 
Alaiy’s Bothwell, seemed to inherit the leckless daiiiig of 
his predecessor in the title, thrice attempted and once for 
a short time succeeded in seizing the loyal person and 
assuming the reins of government But James, who was 
not without adroitness m baffling plotters by aits similar 
to their own, escaped from his custody Towaids the 
Catholic lords his policy was not to proceed to extremities, 
but to keep them in hand as a counterpoise to the extreme 
Piotestant party He prudently allowed the finances to 
be managed after Thirlestane’s death by a committee, called 
The from its number the Octavians, on which both Catholics 
and Protestants acted, — Seton, aftei wards Loid Dunfeim- 
mus piesideiit of the session, and Lindsay of Balcarres 

being the leading members With their advice James set 
himself against any measures which the Piotestant mims- 
teis propo'>ed for the restoration or increase of the revenues 
of the church It was this ciitical point of money, the 
assertion of the royal supremacy in spiiitual matteis, and 
the favour the king showed to the Catholics which led to 
the quarrel between him and the ministers At a conven- 
tion of the estates at Falkland and then more strongly 
as one of a deputation sent by the ministers from Cuiiai, 
Andrew Melville, in the spirit and manner of Knox, made 
his well-known speech to “ God’s silly vassal ” on the two 
kingdoms and the two kings Although James, frightened 
by this vehement language, made promises that he would 
do nothing for the Catholic lords till they had made terms 
with the church, it was impossible that a quarrel, whose 
roots were so deep, as to the limits of the royal authority 
and jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical could be appeased 
Heither party to it could see how far each overstepped the 
Ijounds of reason The king W'as blind to the right of 
freedom of conscience which Protestantism had established 
as one of its first principles Melville and the mmisteis 
were equally blind to the impossibility of any form of 
monarchy yielding to the claim that the membeis of an 
ecclesiastical assembly should use the name of Christ and 
the theory of His headship over the chuich to give them- 
selves absolute power to define its relations to the state 
Other occasions quickly arose for renewing the controversy 
A violent sermon by Black at St Andrews gave a favour- 
able opportunity to James of invoking the j'misdiction of 
the privy council, and the preacher was banished north of 
the Tay, Soon afterwards a demand made on the king 
in consequence of a sermon of another minister, Balcan- 
quhal, and a speech of Bruce, the king’s former favourite, 
that he should dismiss the Octavians, led to a tumult m 
Eclmhurgh, which gave James a pretext for leaving the 
town and removing the courts of justice to Lmhthgow. 
Supported by the nobles, he returned on New-Year’s Day 
1 597, received the submission of the town, levying a severe 
fine befoie he would restore its privileges as a corporation 
and withholding from it the right of electing its own magis- 
trates or ministers without the loyal consent. Emboldened 
by this success, James now addressed himself to the diffi- 
cult problem of church and state. He did not yet feel 
strong enough to restore Episcopacy, perhaps had not quite 
determined on that course The ingenious scheme due to 
Lindsay of Balcarres was fallen on of introducing repre- 
sentatives of the church into parliament without naming 
them bishops This would have the twofold effect of 
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dimimffling the authority of the general assemblies and 1595-1603 
of confeiring on parliament a competency to deal with 
matters ecclesiastical Parliament in 1597 passed an Act 
that all ministeis piomoted to prelacies {i e , bishopiics or 
abbacies) should have seats in parliament, and remitted to 
the king with the geneial assembly to determine as to the 
office of such persons in the spiritual policy and govern- 
ment of the kirk Accoiduigly James summoned succes- 
sive assemblies at Perth and Dundee, where theie were two 
sessions in 1597, and finally at Monti ose in 1600, selecting 
those toivus in Older to piocure a good attendance from 
the noith, always more favourable to royalty and Episco- 
pacy and less under the influence of the Edinburgh clergy 
By this and other manoeuvres he obtained some concessions, 
but not all that he desired (see Peesbytesianism, vol xix Go%Mie 
pp 681-682) It was the Gowiie conspiracy (5th August 
1600) whose failure gave him the couiage and the ground 
for finally ahandonmg the Presbyterians and casting in his 
lot with the bishops Eepeated investigations at the time 
and since cannot be said to have completely cleared up the 
mysteiy of this outrage The most piohable solution was 
affoided by the discovery several yeais afterwaids of a corie- 
spondence between Gowrie and Logan of Restalrig which 
pointed to the seizure of the peison rather than the murder 
of James as the object of the plot. More important than 
this object, which failed, was the sequel The Eiithvens, 
who were chiefly implicated, were amongst the most promi- 
nent of the Protestant nobility, and the Presbyterian minis- 
ters with few exceptions refused to accept James’s own 
account of what had happened, confirmed though it W'as 
by depositions of various noblemen who were with the 
king at the time They even insinuated that the plot had 
not been by but against Gowiie at the king’s instance 
Although James by arguments and threats at last extorted 
an acknowledgment of the truth of his account from all the 
ministers except Bruce, who was deprived of his benefice 
and banished for his contumacy, the insult and the injuri- 
ous suspicions were never forgiven 
In October, with the consent of the convention of estates, 
he appointed thiee bishojis to vacant sees, and they sat 
m paihament, though as yet without any place in the 
government of the church, which was still Piesbyterian, 
and with no sanction of course from the assembly or the 
ministers James had to assume the English crown before Union of 
Episcopacy could leally be restored This crisis of hi&E^’&hsli 
career was not long delayed Ah eady Elizabeth’s 

was being calculated on, and her courtieis from Cecil crowns 
downwards were contending for the favour of her heir 
She died on 24th March 1603 and James was at once pro- 
claimed her successor in accordance with her own declara- 
tion that no minor person should ascend her throne but 
her cousin the king of Scots Leaving Edinburgh on 5th 
April, James reached London on 6th May, being every- 
where received with acclamation by the people Thus 
peacefully at a memorable epoch in the history of Europe 
was accomplished the union of South and North Britain 
Often attempted in vain by conquest, it was now attained 
in a manner soothing the pride of the smaller country, 
without at first exciting the jealousy of the larger, whose 
interest was, as Henry VII prophesied, sure to predominate 
To James it was a welcome change from nobles who had 
threatened his liberty and life, and from ministers who 
withstood his will and showed little respect for his person 
or office, to the courtier statesmen of England trained by 
the Tudors to reverence the monarch as all but absolute, 
and a clergy hound to recognize him as their head To Adran- 
Scotland, a poor country, and its inhabitants, poor also 
hut enterprising and eager for new careers, it opened p^. Scotland 
spects of national prosperity which, though not at once, 
were ultimately realized It was an immediate gain that 
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1603-1618 bolder wais and Englibh and French mtngiies Tvere at an 
end This more than counterbalanced the lose of the court, 
a loss which piobably favouied the independent develop- 
ment 01 the nation For the present no change was made 
in its constitution, its church, or its laws The Reforma- 
tion had continued the work of the War of Independence 
Scotland no longer consisted only of the pi elates, the 
nobles, and the landed gentry The commons, imperfectly 
lepresented in parliament by the bnighs, not yet wealthy 
enough to be poweifiil, had foimd a voice in the assemblies 
of the church and leaders in its ministers and eldeis 
Superstition did not fall with the fall of the church of 
Rome noi licence with the decbne of the nobihty Rather, 
both took new forms of extreme virulence and threatened 
to impede the national pi ogress ^ hut both weie exposed 
to the light of public discussion and the growth of public 
opinion. The contact with the moie cultured south was 
of immense value Scotland, now begmmng to use in the 
services of the church, in the proceechngs of the courts, 
and in prmted books the vulgai tongue, which differed 
only as a dialect fiom that of England, was admitted 
to the fieedom of the noblest language and literature in 
Europe, then in its piime The arts which increase the 
convenience and pleasure of daily hfe spread noithward 
with the increase of wealth Science, starting on a new 
method taught by the great Enghsh philosopher, was intro- 
duced and after a time eagerly piosecuted Commerce, 
foi which the Scots had a natuial aptness, found new 
fields And all these benefits were procuied without any 
sacrifice of the independent spirit which had been derived 
from their forefathers Even the separate intercomse 
with the Continent — ^with France, Germany, HoRand, and 
Scandinavia — from which Scotland had aheady received 
so much advantage, though not quite so intimate with 
France as before, continued Rut hefoie the blessings of 
the union could be fully realized a centuiy was to mtei- 
vene, which at times seemed to hide if not to bury them, 
— a century of civil wai’ and leligious contioversy At 
the moment when James ascended the throne and pro- 
claimed the virtues of peace it required no far-sighted 
observer to discein elements of discoid which might at 
any moment burst in storm To hold Papal Ireland, 
Episcopal England, and Presbyteiian Scotland united under 
one sceptre was a task of infinite difficulty, not lessened 
because in each there was a minority who dissented strongly 
fiom the prevailing opinion as to church government and 
doctrine The sudden separation from Rome gave birth 
to every variety of religious ojnnion, and Scotland became 
even more than England a laud of sects. The constitution 
of the civil government was a pioblem not yet solved In 
England the Tudor sovereigns had sapped the pimciples of 
the parliamentary constitution established m the times of 
the Plantagenets, and fortmiatelyrecorcled m writings which 
could not be forgotten. In Scotland such iirmciples had 
never yet been practically adopted Ireland was ruled as 
a dependency on the principle of subjection 
At this point in the treatment of some historians the 
history of Scotland ends Juster views now prevail 
Neither the union of crowns nor of paihameuts really 
closes the separate record of a nation which retamed sepa- 
rate laws, a separate church, a separate system of education, 
and a well-marked diversity of character But a great 
part of the subsequent history of Scotland is necessarily 
included m that of Great Britain, and has been treated 
undei Eng-laivd {q v ) Considerations of space and pro- 
portion make it necessary that what remains should be 
told even more rapidly than the narrative of what preceded 
the accession of James to the English throne. James 
during the first half of his reigii as sovereign of Great 
Britain allowed himself to be mainly guided by Robert 
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Cecil, Loid Salisbury, the son of Burghley, an hereditary 
statesman of great ability as an admimstiator But on 
two subjects closely connected with Scotland the king had 
decided opinions of his own He desned to see Scotland Janie5’s 
bound to England, not meiely by the union of the crowns, ttesuetor 
but by a umoii of the paihameuts and laws, and if not an 
immediate an ultimate union of the chinches He vas 
equally determined that the church m both countiies should 
combine a moderate Protestant doctime — a via media be- 
tween Rome and Geneva — with Episcopal government 
Both desiies were founded on prudent policy and might 
possibly have been accomplished by a strongei and wiser 
monaicli But the former wms opposed by the jealousy of 
England and the pride of Scotland The lattei could not 
be accomplished in Scotland without foice, so deep w'eio 
the loots which Presbyterianism had struck James at- 
tempted to cany both measiues in a manner calculated 
to raise rather than to overcome opposition The union 
scheme was biought befoie his fiist English paihament, 
and commissioneis weie appointed to tieat with the Scottish 
commissioners nominated somewhat reluctantly by the pai- 
liament of Perth The commissioneis met, but differences 
at once emerged on the topics of freedom of trade between 
the two countiies, to which the Enghsh wmie aveise, and 
the acceptance of the laws of England, which the Scots 
objected to Two important points weie earned by a 
declaration of the law rather than agreement of the com- 
missioneis, — that subjects born in either countiy after the 
accession (qmt naU) should have the full privileges of sub- 
jects and not be deemed aliens, and that those hoin befoie 
should be capable of denization and so of inheriting or 
acquiring land in England, though not of political lights oi 
offices The English paihament of 1607, however, refused 
to sustain the decision of the Exchequer Chambei in faioui 
of the post nati^ although it consented to abolish the laws 
wffiich treated Scotland as an enemy's countiy and made 
arrangements for the extradition of criminals The reli- 
gious or ecclesiastical question was first biought to a point 
m England at the Hampton Court conference, which met 
on 14th January 1604, in which trifling concessions were 
made to the Puritans, chiefly as to the observance of Sunday 
and the removal of the Apocrypha from the Authoiized 
Yeisioii In Scotland Episcopacy was rostoied by a senes Re-estab 
of steps which were giadual only for the purpose of ovei- b'^lnnent 
coming opposition, not because James hesitated as to the 
end in view At length the parliament of 1612 repeated ^ ^ 
the Act of 1592, so that Episcopacy was now once more 
established m Scotland by law, but contrary to the wish 
of the majority of the nation and under ciicuinstances 
which made it the symbol of absolute government While 
thus resolute in favour of Episcopacy, James showed no 
sign of leanmg to the Roman Church, although eftbrts to 
convert him had been made at an earlier period m Scot- 
land The Armada, now followed by the Gunpowdor 
Plot, convinced him that he had nothing to hope foi fiom 
the Papists bnt open war or secret conspiracy 
After the death of Cecil James gave way to that influence 
of favourites to which he had shown himself prone in lus 
younger years , but in the affairs of Scotland, which pro- 
duced much trouble and little profit, Somerset and Buck- 
mgham took no interest and James was his own master. 

After an absence of fourteen yoais he visited lus native 
country. He had promised to return every thice years, 
but the business and pleasures of the English couit detained 
him His mam object was to carry out still further the 
uniformity of the church, in which the bishops had not 
succeeded in establishing the same service as m England. 

This object was apparently attained in 1618 by the adoji- 
tion of the Five Articles of Perth (see vol. xix. p 682), Articles 
but at the cost of sowing the seed of religious war From of Pertli, 
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this time to James’b death, little occurred ivorthy of note 
in the history of Scotland A parliament m 1621, held 
under the maiqiiis of Hamilton as cominit.sioner, con&med 
the Hive Articles, though by a majoiity that is narrow 
when the power of the king in a Scottish parliament is kept 
m view, and only on an assurance from the commissioner 
that no further ecclesiastical innovations would be proposed 
It also introduced a new mode of electing the Lords of the 
Articles, which piactically gave the whole influence to the 
bishops, the nominees of the crown As this body prepared 
the entire business of a parliament in which there was no 
power of bringing in BiUs by private members, this was a 
long step in the direction of absolute government James, 
in fact, declaied m one of his speeches to the English parlia- 
ment that, according to the Scottish constitution, he was 
master of its whole proceedings, with the absolute power 
of initiative as well as of veto His declaration was an ex- 
aggeration, for theie were well-known precedents of the 
estates passing laws without the royal assent, but the 
Scottish constitution was m a fluicl state without the 
guarantee of written charters oi clearly defined rules as to 
the refusal of supplies, and above all without an independ- 
ent House of Commons to represent the wishes of the 
people and demand lecliess for their grievances The only 
pait of the policy of James on which it is possible to look 
back with satisfaction was that which concerned coloniza- 
Oolomza- tion, then called “ plantation ” This gave an outlet to the 
tion increasing population, while it advanced the civihzation 
of the countries to which the settlers went The earhest 
of these schemes, the “ plantation ” of the Hebrides by a 
number of gentlemen of Fife called “undertakers,” had 
comparatively little effect, but, apart from it, some progress 
was made m introducing order and law in the Highlands 
and islands, where the people were still in a semi-barharous 
condition JJore important was the plantation of Ulster, 
chiefly by Scottish farmers, whose descendants still retain 
a Scottish dialect and a Presbyteiian church. But as an 
augury of the future the colonization of Nova Scotia, 
though attempted in an arbitiaiy manner, was of the 
greatest consequence. It was a commencement of the 
gieat migration to the Hew World across the Atlantic and 
to the other colonial possessions of Grieat Britain, in which, 
equally to their own profit and that of the empire, the 
Scottish nation m the two following centimes was to play 
so great a part On 22d March 1625 James died, leaving 
to his son Charles a burden of government heaviei than 
when he had himself undertaken it His appaient success 
m cariymg to a fuither point the absolute and arbitrary 
principles of the Tudor soveieigns scarcely concealed the 
real failure Ireland, with difficulty kept down, was not 
really subdued The parliament of England had given 
unmistakable signs that it was only waiting an opportunity 
to restore the constitution on the old basis The religious 
and political instincts of the Scottish nation, suppressed 
by force, were gathering strength to reassert themselves 
if necessary hy revolutionary methods An exhausted ex- 
chequer, which James had attempted to fill by monopolies, 
and by the sale of offices and honours and so-caUed bene- 
volences, added to the other difficulties of carrying on the 
government, but was fortunately, as in the tune of the 
Plantagenets, to afford the occasion for maintaining the 
constitutional struggle 

8 Period of Civil Wars, Charles 1 to Mevoliction , — 
Eight years after his accession Charles I revisited Scotland 
(1633) During these he had pursued his father’s pohcy 
Ho Scottish parliament sat, though a nominal one was 
adjourned annually between 1628 and 1633. Ho general 
assembly met, but the restoration of Episcopacy and the 
unifoimity of the churches were steadily prosecuted by 
royal influence and the exercise of the royal prerogative 
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In spite of the opposition of a coniention of the estates, 1C 03-1 637 
uhich neaily ended in bloodbhed, the king carried out the 
resumption of tithes for the benefit of the clergy fioni then 
lay impropriators The revocation m 1625 of all grants in Ecdesi- 
prejudice of the crown, whether befoie oi after the Act of 
Annexation of 1587, was superseded by a new measuie, 
ratified by parliament m 1633, declaring the terms on 
which the tithes might still be acquued and valued hy the 
hentors Few measmes have been of greater impoitance 
in their beaiing on Scottish history The revocation 
alienated the nobles and landed gentry, who dieaded that 
when so much had been, still more might be, taken from 
their profits in the Eefoimation The new valuation left 
the parochial clergy in the position of a poor class, with 
mterests antagonistic to the gentry, whose income wus 
diminished whenever the ministers attempted to raise then 
scanty stipends The loyalty foi which the Scots had 
been distinguished had received a shock by the removal 
of the court, and this was a second and moie seiious 
blow Yet when Chailes came to Eclmbiiigh and received 
the crown at Holyiood (18th June 1633) he was well le- 
ceived The disaffection still lay beneath the surface. 

Although the Five Articles of Perth were not rigidly en- 
forced, all the couit could do was done to introduce the 
most obnoxious, — the piactice of kneeling at the com- 
munion, which Presbyteuans deemed a lehc of the mass 
The question of a liturgy was not allowed to rest. It 
was brought before the Scottish bishops in 1629 , their 
diaft was submitted to Land, who, detecting in it Low 
Church doctrine as to baptism and traces of Knox’s Pooh 
of Comvion Order, refused his approval and advocated the 
introduction of the Enghsh Piayer Book, by which uni- 
formity would be secured Though this was not yet at- 
tempted, Charles took the same view as the zealous and 
ambitious churchman who was now his guide in ecclesi- 
astical matteis When he came to Scotland Laud was iii 
his suite, and the coronation was conducted with a ritual 
which “ had great fear of mbringing of Popeiy ” Edin- 
burgh was created a bishopric The parliament over which 
Charles presided passed thirty-one Acts, “not three of 
which,” says a contemporary, but were most “hurtful to 
the liberty of the subject” One in particular declaied 
in a large sense theroyd prerogative, and by an ill-omened 
conjunction gave the king power to regulate the apparel of 
churclunen. It was disputed m parliament whether this 
Act was carried, hut the presence of the king, who took 
notes of the votes, overawed opposition About a year 
after Chailes left Scotland the trial of Lord Balmerino, 
which grew out of the Acts of this parliament, gave the 
first impulse to the Scottish revolution That nobleman, 
who had possessed a copy of a petition protesting against 
the Acts then earned, was tried under the old Acts against 
leasing-mabng or sedition and condemned by a majoiity 
of one upon a single charge, — that of not revealing the 
petition and its author (March 1635). Although Charles 
respited the capital sentence, the condemnation deeply 
stiired the people, who saw almost the only mode of con- 
stitutional redress, that by petition, declared illegal and 
an act capable of innocent interpretation treated as a 
heinous crime Befoie the trial the appointment of Spot- 
tiswoode as chancellor, the first ecclesiastic who held the 
office since the Eeformation, and the admission of nine 
bishops to the privy council, increased the disaffection In 
1636 the Booh of Canons, ratified by the king the year 
before, was pubhshed at Aberdeen, containing the most 
distmct assertion of the royal supremacy and a complete 
Episcopal organization 

At last on Sunday, 23d July 1637, the much- dreaded Introcluc- 
hturgy, the use of which had been enjoined by the Canons of 
and announced on the preceding Sunday, was introduced ““8^’ 
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1637 1039 m tlie service of St Giles Catlieclral, Edinbmgli For the 
mo-jt ijart a transcript of the English Piayer Book, it 
deviated slightly in the diiectioii of the Roman ritual 
Its use pio'voked an uproai, of which the stool flung at the 
dean Ly a woman, Jenny Geddes oi Anne Mein, was the 
sjmibol, and brought the service to a close, — Lindsay, the 
bishop, being with difficulty saved from the violence of the 
mob A similar not took place in Greyfiiars chinch, wheie 
the bnhop of Argyll attempted to use the hook There 
had been no such tumult since the Reformation The 
prny council ariested a few noteis, but suspended the use 
of the service book until the king’s pileasure was knowm, 
and uhen Laud at the king’s request wrote that itb use 
should be continued no one dared to lead it m Edinbmgh or 
throughout Scotland except lu a few cathedrals Meantime 
numerous supplications against it and the Canons, joined 
with accusations against the bishops, were sent to Chailes 
His only answer was the removal of the couits and pi ivy 
council to Linlithgow and an oidei to all mmisteis who 
signed the supplications to leave Edinburgh There fol- 
lowed fresh supplications and protests, m which some of 
the nobility, especially Rothes, Balmeiino, Loudon, Mon- 
trose, and a prominent lawyei, Johnston of "Waiiiston, 
joined ivith the ministers Hope, the king’s advocate, 
secretly favouied them Tiaquair, a leading member of 
the privy council, went to London to pi ess on Chailes and 
Laud the gravity of the situation , but, though ambiguous 
concessions were made, the king and his advisers weie 
determined to insist on the seivice book In a proclama- 
tion issued at Stirhng (20th February 1638) the king as- 
sumed the responsibility of its introduction, but the op- 
position was too powerful to he put down by words Its 
organization, begun by cominissioneis headed by Rothes, 
continued m committees of the nobles, lesser barons, 
The mmisteis, and buighs, was now called “the Tables” fiom 
Coieiiant those in the Parliament House, where they sat sometmies 
separately, sometimes collectively, and formed a standing 
assembly which defied the king’s council The Covenant, 
prepared by Alexander Henderson, leader of the ministers, 
and Johnston of Wairiston, was levised by Rothes, Loudon, 
and Ealmeriuo, and accepted by upwards of two hundred 
ministers who had gathered in Edinbmgh It was signed 
at Greyfriars church on 1st Maich 1638, first by many 
of the nobles and gentry, then by three hundred ministers 
and a great multitude of the people Copies were at once 
desiiatched throughout the country, and vith few excep- 
tions, chiefly in St Andrews and Aberdeen, it was accepted 
by all ranks and classes Its form was suggested by the 
boucls for material aid of winch Maiy’s leign had given 
so many examples, but the new name pointed to a Biblical 
origin, and the parties were not the nobles and their 
retainers hut God and His people While nominally 
professing respect for the royal office, it was entered into, 
as it anxiously reiterated, for “the defence of the true 
religion (as reformed from Popery) and the liberties and 
laws of the kingdom ” The spint m which it was signed 
was that of a religious revival Many subscribed with 
tears on their cheeks, and it was commonly reported that 
some signed ivith them blood. Charles could not relish 
a movement which opposed his deepest convictions as to 
church government and under the form of respect repudi- 
ated Ins supremacy , but, destitute of power to coerce the 
Covenanters, he was compelled to temporize. Hanulton 
as his commissioner offered to withdraw the service hook 
and £ool of Canons, to give up the Court of High Com- 
mission, and to allow the Articles of Perth to remain m 
abeyance. A new confession called the “ negative,” framed 
on that of 1 080, and a new covenant called the “ king’s,” on 
the model of one drawn in 1590, which hound the signers 
only to stand by the king in suppressing Papists and 
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promoting the tiue religion, weie devised, but failed to 
satisfy even the least zealous Covenanters 
An assembly at last met in Glasgow, over which Hamilton Assem. 
presided, with faint hope that matters might still be accom- Wy of 
modated Hamilton had oideis to dissolve it if it proved 
to he intractable. The members had been chosen by the 
influence of the Tables, according to a mode invented in 
1597 Three ministers represented each presbytery and 
an elder the laity of the district The bmghs also sent le- 
presentatives The Covenanters had declaied their inten- 
tion of prosecuting the bishops, and a libel laid before the 
presbytery of Edinburgh was lead in the churches Chailes 
on his side announced that he challenged the mode of 
election and would not allow the prosecutions He was 
already preparing for war At the fiist sitting Alexander 
Henderson was chosen moderator, and Johnston of Warn 
ston clerk In spite of the commissioner’s attempt to raise 
the question of the validity of election.s, the assembly de- 
clared itself duly constituted A letter from the bishops 
was lead declining its jurisdiction, and the commissioner, 
while offering redress of giievances and that bishops shoulcl 
be responsible to fiituie assemblies of cleigy, declared that 
the present assembly was illegal in respect of the admission 
of lay representatives Biscussion was useless between a 
commissioner and an assembly whose power to act he 
denied He accordingly dissolved it in the name of the 
king and left Glasgow, but this only stimulated its mem- 
bers It annulled the pretended assemblies between 1600 
and 1628, condemned the service hook, Booh of Canons, 

Bool of Ordinances, and the High Commission Court, de- 
posed the bishops on separate libels which set forth various 
acts of imniorMity or ciime, many of which weie false, 
declared Episcopacy to have been abjured in 1580, and con- 
demned the Five Articles of Pei tli It concluded its montli’s 
labours by restoring Piesbyteiian chinch government 
The distance fiom such an assembly to the field of aims Appeal 
was short, and on 7th June 1639 the aimy of the Cove- to .arms 
nanteis under Alexander Leslie, a general trained in the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus, met the royal troops led by 
the king at Bunse Law. Chailes, though slightly superior 
ill nnmbeis, had an undisciplined army and no money to 
maintain it, while Leslie had trained officeis and troops 
animated by religious zeal Their colours were stamped 
with the royal arms, and the motto “ For Christ’s Crown 
and Covenant ” m golden letters Councils of war as well 
as religious meetmgs iveie held daily, and Ihe militant 
fervour of the Covenanting tioops steadily rose Charles 
declined to engage such an army and general, and by the 
Pacification of Berwick (18th June) both parties agreed to 
disband, and Charles to issue a declaration that all ecclesi- 
astical matters should be regulated by assemblies, and all 
civil by parliament and other legal courts. On 1st August 
a fiee general assembly was to be held at Edinburgh, and 
on the 20th a free parliament m which an Act of Oblivion 
was to be passed The assembly met as ajipointed and, 
without explicitly conforming, le-enacted the principal re- 
solutions of that of Glasgow, and declared that the Covenant 
should be subscribed by every one in ofiice and authority. 

Before it sejiarated it condemned the Large DedaraUon, 
a pamphlet by Balcauquhal, dean of Durham, published m 
the king’s name, which gave an adverse narrative of recent 
events in Scotland The parliament effected little legis- 
lation, but showed its disposition by abolishing Episcopacy 
and reforming the election of the Lords of the Articles, 
of whom eight were henceforth to be chosen by the nobles, 
lesser barons, and burghs respectively. The predominance 
of the king and the chnreh was thus removed from the body 
which initiated all legislation. Charles had beforehand 
determined not to sanction the abolition of Episcopacy, 
and the parliament was prematurely adjourned (14th 
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ISroTeinber) without the loyal as&eut to its Acts It was 
evident that the stiuggle between the king and the Scots 
would be renewed, and both paities reluctantly had le- 
course to allies whose choice showed their sense of the crisis 
Chailes summoned an English parbament, but the thiee 
weeks’ session of the Shoit Parliament was spent in a vam 
attempt to obtain redress for its own grievances. It 
separated without gianting suppbes, and the kmg had to 
depend on private loans The Scots negotiated with the 
Erench king, but Richelieu prevented the unnatmal albance 
of the Catholic king and the Covenanters The Scots took 
the first step in the war The army under Leslie crossed the 
Tweed and, forcing the passage of the Tyne at Newburn, 
occupied Newcastle. Charles, who had his headquarters at 
York, paralysed by the want of money and new demands 
to summon an English parbament, was driven to accept a 
truce at Eipon (2d September 1640), under which the 
Scottish army was to receive a subsidy to relieve the 
northern counties from contributions. Parbament was 
summoned to Westminster for 3d November , but its first 
act was the impeachment of Strafford Until a pledge 
was given by his death that Charles would recognize the 
limits of monarchy, the Parliamentary leaders thought it 
safer that the Scots should hold the noith of England 
Peace was concluded by the Act immediately following 
that of Stiafiford’s attainder, by which £300,000 was 
ordered to he raised as “friendly assistance and rehef 
promised to our biethren m Scotland.” 

ClmrlesS The king now made up his mind to revisit Scotland, 

conces- hoping there to find a way out of his English troubles 

Scots received a letter from Monteosb {q^ v ), urging him 

to come and gain the Scots by a moderate pohcy He 
came to Edinburgh early m August 1641 and a parliament 
met under his presidency, when he not only ratified the 
Acts substituting a Presbytenan for the Episcopal form 
of church government but sauctioned important reforms 
The Lords of the Articles were in future to be elected by 
each of the three estates separately, the burghs taking the 
place of the bishops , the Court of High Commission was 
abolished, arbitrary proclamations were prohibited; the 
officers of state and the judges were to be chosen with the 
advice of parliament , and, following an Enghsh Bill, parha- 
ment was to meet every thud year. During his stay in 
f^icotland occurred “the Incident,” — still spoken of as 
mysteuous by historians, some of whom hken it to the 
Enghsh incident of the arrest of the five members Argyll 
and Hamilton had led the party which carried all the 
measuies of this parliament. Montrose had been com- 
mitted to the castle by the estates before the arrival of 
Charles on a charge of plotting against Argyll by false 
accusations to the king. From his prison he renewed his 
charges against both Argyll and Hamilton, whom he accused 
of treason Charles about this time unwisely attended 
parbament with an unusual guard of 500 men, which gave 
Hamilton and Argyll a pretext for asserting that their lives 
were in danger and to quit Edinburgh They soon re- 
turned and a favourable committee of investigation let the 
matter drop, Argyll was now more powerful than ever. 
In November the king returned to London, which became 
during the next year the centre of the events which led to 
the Civil War 

Civil The progress of the Civil War belongs to English history 
Here only the part taken by the Scots can he stated They 
were now courted by king and Parbament alike The 
campaign of 1642-43 under Essex proved indecisive, and 
the Parliament sent commissioners headed by Sir Henry 
Vane to Edinburgh in the autumn of 1643, who agreed 
to the “Solemn League and Covenant,” already accepted 
by the Scottish assembly and parliament, and now ratified 
by the English parliament and the assembly of divines 
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at Westminster. This memoiable document, whose name 1639-16^ 
showed its descent from the National Covenant, bound the 
parties to it “ to preserve the Reformed Church in Scot- 
land and effect the reformation of that m England and 
Iieland in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
accordmg to the Word of God and the example of the best 
Refoimed Churches ” But the alliance with the Scottish 
Covenanters did not produce the advantage expected from 
It The victory of Marston Moor was due to Cromwell and 
his Ironsides, who weie Puiitans and Independents. The 
Scots, who foimed the centre of the Parliamentary army, 
were lepulsed In the autumn, although the Scots took 
Newcastle, the king gamed ground in the west, wheie 
Essex, the general who repiesented the Presbyterians, 
narrowly escaped captuie Next year Montrose, in the 
brilhant campaign on which his military fame rests, made 
a formidable diversion in the Highlands With dazzling 
rapidity, at first supported only by a handful of followers, 
but gathering numbeis with success, he erected the royal 
standard in Dumfries, then, passing to the Highlands, after 
the victory of Tippermuir he took Perth, and defeated 
Lord Lewis Gordon at the Bridge of Dee Next, after 
ravaging the county of Argyll, he marched to Inverness, 
but returned to defeat Argyll at Inverlochy, won further 
victoiies at Auldearn near Nairn and Alford on the Don, 
and by that of Kilsyth appeared to have recovered Scot- 
land for Charles The fruit of all these victories was lost 
by his defeat at Philipliaugh (13th September 1614) by 
Leslie Meantime Charles had lost the battle of Naseby, 
and next year was foiced to take lefuge at Newaik with 
Leslie, whom he had created earl of Leven. As the result 
of his suriender he ordered Monti ose, who was again raising 
the Royalists m the Highlands, to lay down his arms , and 
the Scottish army m England, no longer on good terms 
with the Pailiament, returned to Newcastle, that, being 
nearer home, it might dictate the teims of its services. 

Here it lemained eight months, during which a strenuous Charles 
attempt was made to force Charles to accept the Covenant J ’snego- 
Alexander Henderson argued the matter with him in 
smgularly temperate correspondence But the king was ggots 
bound to Episcopacy by hereditary sentiment and personal 
conviction Another negotiation was going on at the same 
tune between the Scottish army and the English Parha- 
ment for arreais of pay. On 30th January 1646 they 
surrendered the king to the English commissioners, the 
question of pay having been settled by the receipt of 
£200,000 a few days before and a like sum a few days 
after that date. There was no express condition which 
bound the two circumstances together, but their concur- 
rence cannot have been accidental. 

In his captivity Charles renewed his negotiations with 
the Scottish estates, over which Hamilton 'had now ac- 
quired influence, and a compromise was at last agreed to 
at Newport in the Isle of Wight by which he promised to 
confirm the League and Covenant by Act of Parliament, 
to establish Presbyterianism and the Westminster Confes- 
sion, which as well as the Directory had been adopted by 
the Scottish parliament for three years After that period 
it was to be fixed by the bug and pailiament what form 
of church government was most agreeable to the Word of 
God, and this after consultation with the assembly was to 
be estabhshed. The Scots consented that in the meantime 
the Covenant should not be enforced on those who had 
conscientious scruples, and that the king might continue 
to use the English service. The Covenanters who accepted 
these terms, and who formed the most moderate section, 
received the name of Engagers. Relying on the promised 
support from Scotland, Charles rejected the proposals of 
the English Parliament. That body had now broken with 
1 the army, in which the Independents and Cromwell were 
XXI — 65 
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16^7-1654: fast acquiring supremacy Tlieir division afforded an 
opportunity for renewing tlie war, and Hamilton invaded 
England in tke following year, but was routed at Preston 
(17tb August 1648) by Cromwell A party led by Argyll 
bad opposed the compromise witb Charles effected by 
Hamilton They were chiefly strong in the sonth-w'est, 
and in the autumn of this year a band of them raised by 
Lord Eglmton marched to Edinburgh and were met by 
Argyll, who put himself at their head Their numbers 
had risen to 6000, a sufficient force to give them supreme 
mfluence over the Government It was from this — ^the 
“ Whiggamore ” raid — that the name of Whigs tooh its 
rise The meeting of estates now resolved to renew the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and by an Act called the 
Act of Classes removed from the courts and all places of 
public trust those who had accepted the “late unlawful 
engagement ’’ The English Parhament at this point took 
an exactly opposite course and showed signs of conciliation 
with the king ^ but the frustration of its action by the 
energetic policy of Cromwell was qmckly followed by the 
trial and execution of the king Hamilton, who had been 
taken after Preston, soon after shared the same fate 
Charles The death of Charles alteied in a moment the lelations 
II ’a ao» between England and Scotland In the former Cromwell 
omvr powerful, while in the latter the moderate 

nant ' Presbyterians attached to the principle of monarchy and 
the hereditary line at once proclaimed Charles II. Charles 
IL had been brought up with different views of royalty 
, from those of the Covenanters, and Scotland was not pre- 
pared to accept a king except on its own terms A com- 
mission from the estates and from the assembly was at once 
sent (March 1649) to The Hague, where the young king 
was. Charles promised to maintam the government of 
Scotland in church and state as settled by law, and particu- 
larly the Covenant, Confession of Eaith, and Piesbytenan 
system, but declared that he could not impose the Solemn 
League and Covenant on England and Ii eland without the 
consent of their parhaments The commissioners returned 
dissatisfied with this answei and with the piesence at comt 
of Montrose, by whom it had piobably been framed But 
lu October Ormonde’s Irish expedition failed, and Crom- 
well, already master of England, had reduced Ireland by 
force of arms, both parties felt inclmed to renew the 
treaty At length it was agreed that Charles should be 
accepted as king on condition of his subscribing the 
Covenant, establishing Presbyterian church government 
and worship, sanctioning the Acts of Parliament passed m 
his absence, and putting m force the law against Catholics 
In return he stipulated for the free exercise of his royal 
authority, the security of his person, and the aid of a 
Scottish army The treaty was closed in these terms on 
9th May 1650, and early m June Charles set sail for 
Scotland Cn the voyage he was forced to consent to 
further conditions which the Scottish parhament ordered 
the commissioners to impose, in particular to exclude from 
his court all persons within the first and second classes of 
the Acts of 1646 and 1649, and to keep the duke of 
Hamilton, brother of the late duke, and certain other 
persons out of Scotland. Cn Sunday, 23d June, at the 
mouth of the Spey he subscribed the Covenant and landed 
Whilst Charles was negotiating with the commissioners, 
the expedition of Montrose, which he had encouraged but 
afterwards disowned, bad come to an end by the capture 
of its gallant leader in Caithness, He was executed m 
Edinburgh a month before Charles reached Scotland 
Crom- Alarmed at the prospect of another Scottish invasion, 
well’s m- Cromwell with wonderful rapidity transferred his forces 
g^j^^j^from Ireland, and within a month after Charles landed 
crossed the Tweed and advanced to Edinburgh. Baffled 
in all attempts against the town by the tactics of David 
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Leslie, the nephew of Leven, he was forced from want of 
snpphes to retire His retreat was nearly cut off, but be 
gained an unexpected victory at Dunbar (3d September 
1650) over that able general, who had been induced by 
the over-confidence of the ministers in his camp to descend 
from the Doon Hill and attack the English on level giound 
So complete was the defeat that the south of Scotland fell 
into Cromwell’s hands Meantime Charles had attempted 
to escape from the restraints of the Presbyterian camp by 
“the Start,” as it was called, from Perth to Clova, wheie 
he hoped to raise the loyal Highlanders , but, not getting 
the support expected, he retmned. In the beginning of 
next year, after renewing bis subscription to the Covenant 
and submitting to the imposition of a day of fasting and 
humiliation on account of the sms of his family, he was 
crowned at Scone on 1st January 1651 Argyll, still the 
leader of the Covenanters, placed the crown on his head, 
a circumstance which he recalled when he lost his own 
The invasion of England was now determined on,'^ and, 
Cromwell havmg been unable to intercept the royal army, 
it advanced as far as Worcester Here, after effectmg a 
junction with Fleetwood, Cromwell with a much smaller 
force routed the king’s army on the anniversary of Dun- 
bar. Charles had a hairbreadth escape from capture, and 
after many adventures ciossed from Brighton to France 
The last great battle of the Civil War placed England in 
the hands of the army and its general. 

Scotland offered more resistance, but Monk, whom Monk’s 
Cromwell had left m command, stormed Dundee and tern- admims- 
fied the other towns into submission Although a nominal 
union was proclaimed and Scotland was allowed members 
m the English parliament, it was leally goveined as a 
conquered country In 1653 the general assembly was 
summarily dissolved by Colonel Cotterel Next yeai 
Monk was sent by the Protector to quell a Boyalist rising, 
which, first under the earl of Glencairn and afterwarcls 
under Middleton, a soldier of foitune, began to show head 
in the Highlands Monk, as usual, carried out effectually 
the woik he was sent for and, partly by an indemnity which 
many leading Eoyalzsts accepted and partly by the defeat 
of Middleton at Lochgarry (25th July 1654), reduced 
the Highlands He also dispersed the general assembly, 
which made another attempt to sit Strong forts were 
built at Leith, Ayr, Inverness, and Glasgow, and Monk 
with an army of 10,000 men garrisoned the country A Protect- 
council of state, containing only two Scottish members, was orate of 
appointed, but matters of importance were referred to 
Ciomwell and his English council The administration of 
justice was committed to four English and three Scottish 
judges in place of the Court of Session, with the view of 
introducing Enghsh law The use of Latin in legal writs 
was abolished A sequestration court to deal with the 
forfeited estates sat at Leith. A separate commission 
was issued for the administration of criminal justice, and 
theft and highway robbery were stringently inquired into 


^ 'WiUi the view of procmmg foices for the expedition, a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between the Eoyalists and the moie moderate Cove- 
nanters by a resolution to the effect that all peisons not excommunicated 
should he allowed to serve in the army This new paity, now called 
“Eesolutioners,” was practically the same as that formerly known as 
the “Engagers ’’ A minonty, on the other hand, became known as the 
“Protestors” or “ Eemonstranta ” (compare vol xix p. 683). This 
division of the Covenanters into a moderate and an extreme section 
continued tlirou^out the whole of the 17th centiuy The Engagers 
and Resolutioneis were the ancestors of the Established Presbyterian 
Ohnrcb, the Protestors or Eemonstrants of the Seoeders or Dissenting 
cliurches, each of which maintained with unabated confidence, howevei 
small its numbers, that it was the true church of Scotland, the only 
church really faithful to the Covenant and Christ as the head of the 
church Both parties for long regaided Episcopalians and Eomanists 
alike as “ malignants,” standing without the pale of the church, with 
whom no compromise could be made 
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and puni&laed In tlie cLurch the Presbyterian form of 
seivice and the system of presbyteries and synods were 
allowed to continue, hut the stipends of ministers depended 
on their being approved by a commission appointed by 
CromweU J nstices of the peace w eie introduced for local 
business Free trade and an improved postal system be- 
tween the two countries were established The universities 
were visited In all departments of government theie was 
vigour and the spirit of reform, so that it was admitted 
even by opponents that the eight years of Cromwell’s 
usurpation were a period of peace and prosperity There 
was undoubtedly one exception. The taxation was severe 
A land-tax of £10,000 a month, afterwards reduced to 
£6000, and levied upon the valued rent under a valuation 
of Charles, far exceeded any subsidy before granted to the 
crown Customs and also excise duties, recently mtro- 
duced from England, were dihgently levied, so also were 
the rents of the crown and bishops’ lands Altogether it 
was estimated that a revenue of £143,000 was collected in 
Scotland But this had to be supplemented by an equal 
sum from England to meet an expenditure of £286,000 
As nearly the whole was spent m Scotland and the burden 
of taxation fell on the uppei classes, the nation generally 
did not feel it so much as might have been expected. It 
was a maxim of Cromwell’s policy to improve the condition 
of the commons, and in one of his last speeches he claimed 
in memorable words to have effected this m Scotland. In 
this respect the Commonwealth and protectorate continued 
the pohtical effect of the Reformation The commonalty 
for the first time since the "War of Independence acquired 
a consciousness of its existence and hope for the future 
Union of Cromwell, hke former poweiful rulers, aimed at uniting 
Scottish Scotland with England, but his proposes m this direction 
En^lih To Barebones’s Parliament (1653), which 

pSfia- dissolution of the Long Parliament, five 

ments. Scottish membeis were summoned, there being 134 from 
England, Wales, and Ireland By the Instrument of 
Government and an ordinance following on it, Scotland 
was granted 30, while England had 400 members; but 
only 20 Scottish attended the parliament of 1654, and 
care was taken by Monk that they should be men attached 
to Cromwell’s interest When in his second parliament 
in 1656 he tried the experiment of a House of Lords, 
three Scotsmen were summoned, the quota of members to 
the Commons remaining as before Cromwell’s idea of 
a parliament was an assembly to ratify, not to discuss, his 
measures, and this, like his other pailiaments, was speedily 
dissolved Had it continued the Scottish representatives 
would have had little weight. Scotland continued to be 
governed by the council of state On the death of the 
Protector his son Richard was proclaimed his successor 
in Scotland as well as in England, and 30 members were 
again returned to the new parliament, which, however, 
was almost immediately afterwards dissolved The Re- 
storation soon followed, though m Scotland there was no 
need of it, for Charles II was already king However 
beneficial the rule of Cromwell may be deemed, it had a 
fatal defect in the eyes of a people proud of their freedom. 
It was imposed and maintained by force. Eis death and 
the restoration of the ancient line of kings were looked on 
as a deliverance from oppression 

Restora- The hopes of the Scots from Charles II were doomed to 
speedy disappointment So far from bemg grateful for 
the support they had given him m adversity, he looked 
back with disgust, as his grandfather had done, on the 
time when he was under the yoke of the Presbyterian 
ministers Cromwell had shown the possibility of govern- 
ing Scotland by mihtary force and of raising a consider- 
able revenue from it, and Charles took advantage of both 
lessons From this date rather than from the earher or 
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later union Scottish history assumes a provincial character. 1654-1664 
Scotland was governed without regard to its interest or 
wishes according to the royal pleasure or the advice of the 
nobles who for the tune had the ear of the king The powei 
of the clergy had been broken by Cromwell’s policy and 
their own divisions The party of the Resolutioners or 
moderate Presbyterians, some of whom now leant to Episco- 
pacy, and the party of the Remonstrants were still irrecon- 
cilable, and their mutual hatred rendered the task of 
government easier. The burghs were not yet sufficiently 
organized to be a power in the state, and the nobles 
agam resumed them old poation as leaders with no rivals, 
for the bishops were shorn of their revenues and dependent 
on royal favour For the first two years after the Restora- Govern- 
tion the government of Scotland was in the hands of 
Middleton, who had been created an eail The measures 
of retaliation were few hut signal Argyll was tried and 
beheaded on a charge of treason, which could not have 
been estahhshed but for the treachery of Monk, who gave 
up private letters written to him when they both were sup- 
porting the Commonwealth Guthrie, a leading minister 
of the Remonstrants, was hanged Johnston of Warriston, 
two years later, was brought back from France and exe- 
cuted No hesitation was shown as to the mode of 
governing Scotland Parliament, under the presidency of 
Middleton, passed the Rescissory Act, annulling the Acts 
of all parli^ents since 1640, declaring the Covenant no 
longer binding, and imposing an oath on all persons in 
office, not only of allegiance but of acknowledgment of 
the royal prerogative restored m all its fulness over all 
persons and in all causes. In August Lauderdale, who Restora- 
acted as secretary for Scotland in London, wrote to the 
pnvy council announcing the royal intention to restore 
Episcopacy, and, regardless of his oath, Charles sanctioned^ 
this by the first Act of the parliament of 1662 James 
Sharp, mimster of Crail, who had been sent on behalf of 
the Resolutioners to Charles before his return, allowed 
himself to be easily converted to Episcopacy and was re- 
waided by his appomtment as archbishop of St Andrews , 
his example was followed by other ministers of the same 
party. But the majority and all the Remonstrants stood 
firm, 360 were deprived of their livmgs, each of which 
became a centre of disaffection towards the Government, 
while their attachment to the Covenant was every day 
strengthened by persecution. The Covenant and Solemn 
League and Covenant were declared unlawful oaths, and 
all persons speaking or writing against the royal supre- 
macy in matters ecclesiastical were incapacitated from 
office Middleton had the immediate lesponsibility for 
these measures, and the condemnation and forfeiture of 
the new earl of Argyll, whose estates he coveted, under 
the old law against leasmg-making increased the hatred 
with which he was regarded His fall was due to an 
attempt to supplant his rival Lauderdale by the Act of 
Billeting, under which the Scottish parliament named by 
ballot twelve persons with Lauderdale at their head as 
incapable of holding pubhc office This and other Acts 
were carried out without the previous consent of Charles , 
Lauderdale persuaded Charles that his personal authority 
was in danger, and Middleton was called to court and sent 
as governor to Tangier, where he soon after died The 
earl of Rothes was now appointed commissioner, but the 
chief influence was in the hands of Lauderdale, who con- 
tmued to act as Scottish secretary in London 
The change m its rulers brought no relief to Scotland Severe 
The declaiation that the Covenants were illegal oaths was**'®®'^' 
re-enacted and imposed on all persons in office who bad“®yg_” 
not yet taken it The old mode of electing the Lords of ^anteis 
the Articles, which placed the election in the hands of the 
bishops, the nominees of the king, was restored Sharp, 
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1664-1681 not -warned by tlie fate of Laud, procured tte restora- 
tion of the Court of Higli -Commission to enforce the laws 
against ecclesiastical offenders Fines -weie imposed on 
all who absented themselves from them parish churches 
or attended the sermons of the deposed ministeis Sir 
James Turner was sent by the pi ivy council to the western 
shiies to prevent conventicles and field preaching and to 
enforce the law as to conformity , and his exactions, with 
the burden of maintaining his soldiers quartered upon all 
persons suspected of favouring the ousted ministers, led 
to risings in Galloway, Clydesdale, and Ayr. With their 
ministers and a few of the gentry at their head the 
Covenanters marched to Edinburgh, hut were defeated 
at Rullion Green in the Pentlands by Dalziel, a Scottish 
officer whom Charles had recalled from the service of the 
czar The executions which followed, and especially that 
of Hugh M‘Kail, a young and enthusiastic preacher, sank 
deeply into the spirit of the people He was the first 
martyr of the Covenant as Wishart had been of the Re- 
formation. The use of torture, before this rare, now be- 
came frequent, and bonds of law-burrows were wrested 
from their original use to compel the principal landowners 
to be sureties for the peace of the whole district. Large 
fines continued to be extorted from all persons who re- 
fused to conform to the ecclesiastical laws. Next year 
a change in the Scottish administration, the cause of which 
IS not -well explained, but which was probably due to the 
fall of Clarendon and the rise of the Cabal ministry, led to 
Policy of a milder but undecided pohcyin Scotland Lauderdale, 
indul- one of the Cabal, still directed Scottish affaus, but Rothes 
and Sharp were treated as responsible for the rising in the 
west and suspended An indemnity was offered to all who 
would appear before the council and subscribe bonds to 
keep the peace A rash attempt to assassinate Sharp in 
Edinburgh pievented this pohcy from being adhered to in 
1668 , but it was renewed in the following year An in- 
dulgence was granted which allowed the deposed ministers 
who had lived peaceably to return to them manses and 
glebes, and to receive such a stipend as the privy council 
might allow The grace of this concession was undone by 
a severe Act against conventicles. It favoured a con- 
cihatory policy that schemes for union were m the air 
Leighton, the good bishop of Dunblane, proposed a union 
of the churches upon the basis that the bishops were no 
longer to exercise jurisdiction, hut to act only as perpetual 
moderators of pres%teries, subject to censure by the synods, 
and that ministers should be ordamed by the bishops, but 
with consent of the presbyters There was a meeting at 
Holyrood with some of the leading ministers, but fiiey 
would listen to no compromise. The name of bishop was 
hateful whatever weie his functions It may he doubted 
whether Charles and his English ad-visers would have 
submitted to a curtailment of the bishop’s office and 
dignity. The subj'ect of the union of the kingdoms was 
agam brought forward in the parliament of 1669, to which 
Lauderdale was sent as commissioner, and though it 
was not well received commissioners were appomted in 
the following year, who went to London in antunm to dis- 
cuss with English commissioners certain specified points 
proposed by the king, After several meetings the con- 
ference broke up in consequence of a demand by the 
Scottish members that Scotland should have the same 
number of members lu the united as in its own parliament 
The arbitrary government favoured by the want of a settled 
constitution m Scotland -was more to the taste of the king 
and his advisers Lauderdale openly boasted, as James 
YI had done, that nothing could be proposed in the Scot- 
tish parliament except what the king through the Lords of 
the Articles approved The “ indulgence” entirely failed of 
the desired effect The ministers who took advantage of 
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it weie despised by the people, who continued to attend 
the conventicles. In 1672 an Act was passed punishing 
preachers at such conventicles with death and imposing 
fines, imprisonment, and exile for having children baptized 
by deprived mmisters and for absence for three Sundays 
fiom the palish church In 1675 letters of intercommiin- 
ing were issued against about a hundred of those who 
attended the conventicles, both ministers and laymen, for- 
bidding their friends and relations to have any dealings 
with them under the same penalties as if they had them- 
selves been present at the conventicles In 1678 Mitchell, 
a fanatical preacher, who had ten years before attempted 
the hfe of Sharp and mortally wounded the bishop of 
Oikney, was tried and executed The feeling of the tunes, 
and the cruel manner in which a confession had been 
wrung from him by torture, led to his being regarded as 
a martyr Piior to this year 17,000 persons had suffered 
fines or imprisonment for attending conventicles A host 
of 10,000 men, chiefly Highlanders, was quartered in the 
western shmes in order to force the landowners who favoured 
the Covenanters to enter into bonds of law-burrows 

It appeals to have been the design of Lauderdale, Rising of 
who stdl governed Scotland absolutely through the privy 1679 
council (no pailiament having been summoned since 
1674), to force the Scots to rebel “When I was once 
saying to him,” relates Burnet, ‘“Was that a time to drive 
them into a rebellion '2 ’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ would to God they 
would rebel that he might bring over an army of Irish 
Papists to cut their throats ’ ” One part of his wish was 
speedily fulfilled In 1679 the rebellion so long smoulder- 
ing broke out The murder of Sharp (3d May) by Hack- 
ston of Eathillet and a small band of Covenanters was 
followed by a still more stringent proclamation against 
field conventicles, which were declared treasonable, and the 
possession of arms was prohibited This seventy provoked a 
rising in the west A small pai ty led by Hamilton, a youth 
educated by Bishop Burnet at Glasgow, who had joined 
the Covenanteis, burnt at Riitherglen the statutes and 
acts of privy council on the anniveisary of the Restoration, 
and being allowed to gather numbers defeated Giaham 
of Olaverhouse at Loudon Hill (1st June). The duke of 
Monmouth, the favourite natural son of Charles, sent with 
troops from England to suppress the rising, gamed an easy 
victory at Bothwell Bridge (22d June) Eis desire was to 
follow it up by a pohcy of clemency, and a new indulgence 
was issued, but its effect was counteracted by Lauderdale 
All officers, ministers, and landowners, as well as those who 
had taken part in the rismg and did not surrender within 
a short space, were excepted from the indulgence. Several 
pieachers were executed and many persons sent to the 
colonies, while fines and forfeitures multiplied. A new 
and fiercer phase of the rebellion was originated by Cargill 
and Cameron, two preachers who escaped at Bothwell 
Bridge, and, assembling their followers at Sanquhar, pub- 
lished a declaration renouncing allegiance to Charles as a 
perjured king They were soon surprised and Cameron was 
killed, but Cargill continued to animate his followers, called 
the “Society Men” or “Cameronians,” by his preaching, and 
at a conventicle at Torwood in Ayrshire excommunicated 
the kmg, the duke of Yoik, Lauderdale, and Rothes 
The duke of York, who had become a Roman Catholic Contmu- 
during his residence abroad, was now sent to Scotland, 
partly to avoid the discussion raised by his conversion as 
to Ms exclusion from the succession. During a short stay 
of three months he astonished the Scots by the mildness of 
his administration, but on his return in the following year 
he revealed his true character. The privy council renewed 
its proclamations against conventicles and increased the 
fines, which were levied by the sheriff or other magistrate 
under the pain of liability if they were remiss m their 
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exaction Military commissions were issued to Claver- 
house and otlier officers in the southern and western shires 
empowering them to quarter then troops on recusants and 
administer martial law Torture was freely resorted to by 
the privy council and the duke himself took pleasure in 
witnessing it. A parliament summoned in 1681, after 
passing a general Act against Popery to lull suspicion, pro- 
ceeded to declare the succession to be in the ordinary hne 
of blood and unalterable on account of difference of religion 
by any future law The Test Act was then carried, not 
without many attempts to modify it. Its ambiguous and 
contradictory clauses make it an admirable mstrument of 
tyranny, a shelter for the lax and a terror to the upright 
conscience It was at once enforced, and Argyll, who de- 
elaied he took it only so far as it was consistent with itself 
and the Piotestant rehgion, was tried and condemned to 
death for tieason, but escaped from piison to Holland. 
Daliymple, the president of the Court of Session, and many 
leading Presbyterian ministers and gentry followed his ex- 
ample, and found a hospitable refuge in tiie repubhc which 
first acknowledged toleration m leligion. They theie met 
a similar band of English exiles. The next two years were 
spent in plots, of which the centre was in Holland, with 
branches in London and Edmhuigh The failure of the 
Rye House Plot in 1683 led to the execution of Russell and 
Sidney and the arrest of Spence, a retainer of Argyll, 
Carstares, Bailhe of Jerviswood, and Campbell of Cess- 
nock. Against Campbell the proof of comphcity failed, and 
Spence and Carstares, though ciiielly tortured, revealed 
nothing of moment. BaiUie, however, was condemned and 
executed upon slender proof The Oameromans, who kept 
alive m remote districts the spirit of rebellion, were treated 
with ruthless cruelty. Although doubt has been cast on 
the death of Brown the earner, shot down in cold blood by 
Clayerhouse, and the "Wigtown martyrs, two poor women 
tied to a stake and drowned in the Bay of Luce, the account 
of Wodiow has, after a keen discussion, been sustained as 
Killing accurate The conduct of the Government in Scotland 
Times, gamed for this period the name of the “ Kilhng Times ” 
James The short reign of James "VII. is the saddest period m the 
history of Scotland He succeeded in the brief space of 
three years m fanning the revolutionary elements in both 
England and Scotland into a flame which he was powerless 
to quench He declined to take the Scottish coronation 
oath, which contained a declaration in favour of the 
church then established A submissive parliament held 
(28th April 1685) under the duke of Queensbeiry as com- 
missioner not only overlooked this but exqoressed its loyalty 
in terms acknowledging the king’s absolute supremacy 
The excise was granted to the crown for ever and the land- 
tax to James for life The law against conventicles was 
even extended to those held m houses, if five persons be- 
sides the family attended domestic worship , while, if the 
meeting was outside the house, at the door or windows, it 
was to be deemed a field conventicle, punishable by death. 
The class of persons subject to the test was enlarged 
Undeterred or provoked by these terrors of the law, Argyll 
made a descent upon the western Highlands and tried to 
raise his clansmen, but, being badly supported by the 
officers under him, his troops were dispersed and he 
himself taken prisoner, when he was brought to Edinburgh, 
condemned, and executed under his former sentence. Next 
year Perth the lord chancellor, Melfort his bi other, and 
the earl of Moray became converts to the Popish faith. 
The duke of Queensberry, who did not follow then example, 
was enabled only by the most servile submission m othei 
points to the royal wishes to save himself and his party in 
the privy council from dismissal James sent a letter to 
parliament offering free trade with England and an indem- 
mty for political offences, in return for which it was required 
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that the Catholics should be released from the test and the 1681-1689 
penal laws But the estates refused to be bribed. Even the 
Lords of the Articles declined to propose a repeal of the 
Test Act. The burghs almost for the first tune in a Scottish 
parhament showed their independence The refractory 
parliament was at once adjourned and soon after dissolved, 
and James had recourse in Scotland as m England to 
the dispensmg power Under a pretended prerogative he 
issued a proclamation through the privy council, granting 
a full indulgence to the Romamsts, and by another deprived 
the burghs of the right of electing magistrates A more 
limited toleration was gianted to Quakers and Presby- 
teiians, by which they were allowed to worship according to 
them consciences m private houses This was followed 
by a second and a third indulgence, which at last gave full 
liberty of worship to the Presbyterians and was accepted 
by most of their numsters , but the laws against field con- 
venticles contmued to he enforced. In Fehrnary 1688 
Renwick was executed under them at Edinburgh A 
band of his followers, including women and children, were 
marched north and imprisoned with great cruelty in 
Dunnottar. 

Meantime the rapid senes of events which led to the Eevolu- 
Revolution m England had reached its climax in the trial 
and acquittal of the seven bishops Wilham of Orange, who 
had long watched the progress of his father-in-law’s tyranny, 
saw that the moment had come when almost all classes in 
England as well as Scotland would welcome km as a 
dehverer. But the Revolution was differently received 
m each part of the United Kingdom In England there 
was practically no opposition, in Catholic Ireland it was 
established by force Scotland was divided. The Cathohes, 
chiefly m the Highlands, and the Episcopalians led by their 
bishops adhered to James and formed the Jacobite party, 
which kept up for half a century a stiuggle for the 
principle of legitimacy The Presbyterians — probably the 
most numerous, certainly the most poweifnl party, especi- 
ally m the Lowlands and burghs— supported the new settle- 
ment, wkch for the first time gave Scotland a constitu- 
tional or limited monarchy Shortly before his flight 
James had snnunoned ks Scottish troops to England , hut 
Douglas, brother of the duke of Queensberry, their com- 
mander-m-chief, went over to "Wilham Claverhouse, now Pacifica- 
Yiscoimt Dundee, the second in command, who had the 
spirit of ks kinsman Montrose, after in vam mgmg James 
to fight for ks crown, returned to Scotland, followed by 
some thirty horsemen. In Edinburgh the duke of Gordon 
stiU held the castle for James, while the convention parha- 
ment, presided over by the duke of Hamilton, was debating 
on what terms the crown should be offered to William. 

Dundee passed through Edinburgh unmolested, and en- 
couraged Gordon to hold out, while he himself gathered 
the &ghland ckefs round his standard at Lochaber. 

Mackay, a favourite general of William, sent to oppose 
km, was defeated at Killiecianlae (29th July 1689), 
where the spirited leadership of Dundee and the dash of 
the Highlanders’ attack gamed the day , but success was 
turned mto defeat by a bullet which killed Dundee almost 
at the moment of victoiy. Ho successor appeared to take 
ks place and keep the chiefs of the clans together The 
Oameromans, organized mto a regiment under Cleland, 
repulsed Cannon, the commander of the Highland aimy, at 
Dunkeld, and the success of Livingston, who defeated the 
remnant under Cameron and Buchan at the Haughs of 
Cromdale on the Spey, ended the short and desultory war. 

The castle of Edinburgh had been surrendered a month 
before the battle of Kilhecrankie Three forts, at Port 
Wilham, Port Augustus, and Inverness, sufficed to keep the 
Highlands fiom rismg for the next two reigns 

Meantime the convention parliament in Edinburgh had 
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689 - 1705 . earned the necessary measures for the transfer of the 
William government of Scotland to William and Maiy It declared 
in bolder terms than the Englibh parliament that James 
anee^of forfeited the crown and that the throne was vacant 
Scottish The fifteen articles vv%ch contained the reasons foi this 
croTO resolution were included in a Declaiation and Claim of 
Right, — a parallel to the English Declaration and Bill of 
Eights Besides the declarations against the Papists with 
which it commenced — that no Papist could be king or 
queen, that proclamations allowing mass to be said, Jesuit 
schools and colleges to be erected, and Popish books to be 
printed were contrary to law — ^it detailed each of the un- 
constitutional acts of James and pronounced it contrary 
to law. This formidable hst included imposing oaths 
without the authority of parliament , grants without the 
consent of parliament , employing officers of the aimy as 
judges throughout the kingdom, imposing exorbitant fines, 
imprisoning persons without expressmg the reason, and 
delaying tiials , forfeiture upon insufficient grounds, especi- 
aUy that of Argyll , the nomination by the king of the 
magistrates of burghs , sending of royal letters to courts 
of justice with reference to pending cases , granting pro- 
tections for debt, forcing the lieges to depone against 
themselves in capital crimes , the use of torture without 
evidence in ordinary crimes, quarteiing of an aimy in 
time of peace upon any part of the kingdom; the use of 
law-bmrows at the king’s instance , putting gainsons m 
private houses in time of peace without the consent of the 
owners and of pailiament , and fimug husbands for their 
wives. It closed with asserting that Prelacy and the superi- 
ority of any office in the church above presbyters were 
insupportable grievances and ought to be abolished, and 
that it was the right and privilege of subjects to protest 
to parliament for “remeid” of law and to petition the king, 
and that for redress of grievances it was necessary parlia- 
ment should frequently be called, with freedom of speech 
secured to members As a conclusion from these premises 
the estates resolved that William and Mary should be de- 
clared king and queen of Scotland during their lives, but 
with the right of exercising regal power in William alone 
as long as he lived After their death the crown was to 
pass to the heirs of the queen’s body, and failmg her to 
Anne of Denmark and her heirs, failing whom to the heirs 
of WiUiam Commissioners were despatched to London 
to present the declaration and statement of grievances and 
take the royal oath to the acceptance of the crown on their 
terms This was done at Whitehall in the following March 
(1689), but William, before taking the oath, required an 
assurance that persecution for rehgious opinion was not 
intended and made a declaration in favour of toleration 
Ills go7- By desire of William the convention was superseded by 
a parliament which met in June ; but, with the exception 
kud? ' abolishing Prelacy, it transacted no business of 

importance The parhament of 1690 was more fruitful 
It abolished the committee of the Articles, which had 
become an abuse inconsistent with the freedom of parlia- 
ment, and, while it retained a committee on motions and 
overtuies in its place, declared that the estates might deal 
with any matter without referring it to this committee 
The Act of Supremacy was rescinded The PresbjRenan 
ministers deposed since 1661 were restored and the West- 
minster Confession approved, though not imposed as a test 
except on professors. With moie difficulty a solution was 
found for the question of church government. The Presby- 
terian Church was re-established with the Confession as 
its formula, and patronage was placed in the heritors and 
elders with a small compensation to the patrons. These 
prudent measures wbre due to the mfluence of Carstares, 
the chief adviser of William m Scottish ecclesiastical 
matters. He was not so well advised m the conduct of 
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the cml government by the master of Stair, who became 
sole secretary for Scotland The proclamation for calling 
out the mihtia may have been a necessary precaution, but 
It raised much opposition amongst the landed gentry, and 
the militia w'as not then embodied The massacre of the G-lencoe. 
Macdonalds at Glencoe by Campbell of Glenlyon was con- 
trary to the spuit of the indemnity offered to the High- 
landers. While the treachery with which it was executed 
may be attributed to Glenlyon, it was too plainly proved 
before the committee of inquiry which the Scottish parlia- 
ment insisted on that it had been designed by Stair and 
Breadalbane, and, now that the whole documents have been 
published, it is also proved that it had been sanctioned by 
WiUiam It was mtended to strike terror, but its partial 
success was dearly bought, for it kept alive the Jacobite 
disaffection and gamed for it much sympathy The unfair Darien, 
treatment of the Scots in the matters of free trade and 
navigation, in which, the new Government appeared to follow 
the pobey of Charles rather than that of Cromwell, and 
acted with an exclusive regard to the prejudices and sup- 
posed mterests of England, reached a climax in the abandon- 
ment of the Scottish settlement at Darien when attacked 
by the Spaniards The over-sangmne hopes of Paterson 
and the Scottish colonists and capitalists who supported 
bis enterprise, so suddenly transformed into a financial 
disaster overwhelming to a poor country, accompanied by 
the loss of many lives, embittered the classes on which 
the Revolution settlement mainly depended for its support 
It was the anxious wish of Wilham to have effected the 
legislative union, but, although he twice attempted it, 
the last time a month before his death, the temper of the 
English paihament and of the Scottish people appealed to 
give small chance of its realization 
9 The JJmm and its Consequences , — The reign of Anne, Union of 
so far as it relates to Scotland, centred in the accomplish- 
ment of the union. In spite of the disparity of 
bers, both nations now met to treat on equal terms Still 
there were grave difficulties, and it required all the wisdom 
of the ministers of the early years of Anne, aided by the 
glory of Mailborongh’s arms, to overcome national preju- 
dices and secure an object plainly for the benefit of both 
The memories of Glencoe and Daiien and the refusal of 
equal rights of trade led the Scottish parliament, the year 
after Anne’s accession, to pass an Act of Security, by which, 
if the queen died without issue, the Scottish estates were 
to name a successor from the Protestant descendants of 
the royal line, but the successor to the English crown 
was expressly excluded unless there were “ such conditions 
of government settled and enacted as may secure the 
honour and sovereignty of the crown and kingdom, the 
fieedom, frequency, and power of parliament, the reli- 
gious freedom and trade of the nation from English or any 
foreign influence ” Political economy had not yet taught 
the reciprocal advantage of free trade, and the English 
jealousy of Scottish traders was intense An incident 
about this time warned the English ministers that Scot- 
land might easily revert to its old attitude of enmity. A 
Scottish ship of the African or Darien Company having 
been seized m the Thames at the suit of the English East 
India Company, the “Worcester,” an English East ludia- 
man, was taken in the Forth by way of retaliation, and 
Green, its captain, with two other officers, was executed 
at Leith on a charge of piracy insufficiently proved. An 
attempt had been dready made to complete the union by 
a commission, which sat from 10th November 1702 to 3d 
Febmaiy 1705; but this miscarried through the refusal 
to grant free trade between the kingdoms. But again in 
1705 the English parliament sanctioned the appointment 
of other commissioners, and new officers of state were 
nominated for Scotland with the express purpose of press- 
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mg tlie scheme forwaid in the Scottish parliament Though 
opposed on contrary grounds by the Jacobites and the 
party of Fletcher of Salton, the Scottish mimstry of 
Queensberry succeeded, by the aid of a thiid party nick- 
named the “ Squadrone Yolante,” in getting lie consent 
of parhament to the appointment of commissioners by the 
crown The Act expressly excepted the church from the 
matters with which the commission was to deal The com- 
missioners, thirty-one from each country, met at Whitehall 
on 16th Apiil and concluded their sittings on 23d July 
The nomination by the crown had secured persons anxious 
to accomplish the union j experience had disclosed the 
cause of former failures, and the commissioners were guided 
by the statesmanship of Somers It had been recognized 
from the first that the only settlement of the ecclesiastical 
question possible was to leave to each country its own 
church It was wisely decided to treat the law and the 
couits m the same manner These two subjects being re- 
moved from the scope of the treaty narrowed the debates 
to four mam points, — the succession, tiade, taxation, and 
the composition of the future parhament. The Scottish 
commissioners yielded on the first, the Inghsh on the 
second, and the remammg two were adjusted by a skilful 
Terns of compromise The chief articles of the treaty were the 
treaty of settlement of both crowns according to the Enghsh Act of 
union gijccession on Anne and her descendants, and failing them 
on the electress Sophia and the Hanoverian line, the 
establishment of free trade between England and Scotland, 
and the admission of the Scots to equal privileges as regards 
trade with other countries , the national debt and taxation 
were adjusted by the imposition on Scotland of a moderate 
share (^48,000) of the land-tax, of which England was 
still to bear £200,000, and there was to be a uniform 
rate of custom and excise, Scotland being compensated 
by an equivalent of about £400,000 for becoming hable 
to a proportion of the English national debt, which already 
amounted to £16,000,000, forty-five representatives of 
Scotland were to be admitted to the House of Commons 
and sixteen elected peers to the House of Lords. Although 
the terms were on the whole favourable to Scotland, their 
announcement was received with dissatisfaction, especially 
Its un- ill Edinburgh The loss was immediate, from the aholi- 
popular- tion of an mdependent parliament, the reduction of the 
So^otkud capital to a provincial town, and the mcrease of taxation 
to pay the growing national debt. The gam was m the 
future and in part doubtful No one contemplated the 
rapid and enormous extension of trade A proud people 
was unwilling to adimt the advantage consequent upon 
free intercourse with a country in which wealth and civiliza- 
tion were more widespread It had a natural attachment 
to its own institutions, though these were less popular 
than the English It feared that, uotwithstandmg the 
most solemn guarantee, neither its church nor its laws 
could resist the influence of a country so much larger and 
more populous, lu which henceforth was to be the sole seat 
of government, and that much of its wealth and talent 
wodd be attracted to the south and become Enghsh. The 
last parhament of Scotland was preceded by a stormy agita- 
tion against the union, and began its session with numer- 
ous addresses praying that the treaty should not be ratified, 
while none were presented in its favour. The popular 
feeling was embodied in the speeches of Lord Belhaven 
from a sentimental and patriotic point of view, and of 
Fletcher of Salton, who represented the democratic or re- 
pubhcan element latent m a portion of the nation. But 
common sense aided by ministerial influence prevailed. 
The vote on the flrst article was prudently taken with a 
proviso that it was to be dependent on the rest being 
earned, but it really decided the fate of the measure The 
Government commanded a large majority of the peers, 
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perhaps more amenable to influence. They were accused 1705-1709. 
by the Jacobites of being bribed, but the sums received m 
name of payment of arrears of pension and of debts were 
too small to justify the charge The lesser barons oi 
county members and the representatives of the burghs 
were nearly equally divided , hut there was a majority of 
four of each of these estates in favour of the article The 
whole estates voted together and the total majority was 
thiity-five This was increased when the last vote was 
taken to 41, the numbers being 110 for and 69 against, 
and the Act of Ratification to take eflPect from Ist May 
1707 was carried The Piesbyterian Church received an 
additional guarantee m an Act passed for “securing the 
Protestant rehgion and the Presbyterian Establishment.” 

In the Enghsh parhament there was less serious opposi- 
tion, proceeding chiefly from the High Church party, which 
was conciliated by an Act for the security of the Church 
of England On 6th March 1707 the Scottish and English 
Acts ratifying the umon received the royal assent. 

Two Acts of the British parhament natmally followed Legisla- 
the Act of IJmon The Scottish privy council was abol- tio’i cou- 
ished m 1708. A secretary of state for Scotland continued 
until 1746 to manage the Scottish department in London , 
but the lord advocate, the adviser of the crown on all 
legal matters both in London and Edinburgh, gradually 
acqmred a large, and after the suppression of the ofSce of 
the Scottish secretary a paramount influence in purely 
Scottish affairs, though he was nominally a subordinate 
of the home secretary ^ In 1709 the law of treason was 
assimilated to that of England, being made more definite 
and less hable to extension by construction in the criminal 
courts. In the later years of Anne, when after the fall of 
Marlborough power passed from the Whig to the Tory 
party, two statutes were passed of a different chaiacter 
Patronage was restored m the Presbyterian Church not- 
withstanding the protests of the assembly, and proved a 
fertile source of discord A limited toleration Act in favour 
of the Episcopalians, permitting them to worship in private 
chapels, was opposed by the Presbyterians but carried 

With the union of the parliaments Scotland lost its Otter 
legislative independence Its representation in the British results of 
parhament for more than a century, based on the freehold 
franchise m the counties and m the buighs controlled by ' 
town councils, which were close corporations, was a repre- 
sentation of special classes and interests rather than of the 
nation It almost appeared as if the prophecy of Belhaven 
would be accomphshed and there would be an end of an 
old song. But Scottish history was not destined yet to 
end The character of the people, though their language 
and manners gradually became more like those of Eng- 
land, remained distinct They retained a separate church 
and clergy Independent courts and a more cosmopolitan 
system of law opened a liberal profession and afforded a 
hberal education to youthful ambition. A national system 
of parish schools, burgh schools, and universities, though 
inadequately endowed and far from reaching the ideal of 
Knox and Melville, gave opportumties to the lower as well 
as the higher classes of receiving at a small cost an educa- 
tion suited for practical uses and the business of everyday 
life. The Scot had been, from the earliest times more in- 
clined to travel, to migrate, to colonize than the English- 
man, not that he had a less fervent love of home, but a soil 
comparatively poor made it necessary for many to seek 
them fortune abroad This tendency which had led Scottish 
monks, soldiers, and professors to embrace foreign service, 
now found new openmgs in trade, commerce, colonial enter- 
prise in America, the East, and the West Indies, in the 
southern hemisphere and the exploration of unknown parts 

1 In 1885 a secietary for Scotknd was again appointed TOtK a 
separate office at Dover House, London 
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1709-1746 of tie globe. Accustomed to poverty, Scottish emigrants 
acqmied habits of frugality, industiy, and pei&everance, 
and were rewarded by success in most of their undertak- 
ings Nor, if war be regarded as necessary to the continued 
existence of a nation, was it altogether absent, but the 
cause with which the name of Scotland became identified 
Jacobite was the losmg one. The two rehelhons proved the devoted 
rebel- loyalty which still attached many of the Highland clans, 
lions Catholics, and some of the Episcopalians to the descend- 
ants of the Stuarts But that in 1715, preceded by an 
abortive attempt in 1708, was put down by a single battle, 
Sheriffinmr, if it could seaicely be claimed as a victory by 
Argyll, led to the speedy dispersal of the clans which had 
gathered round the standard of Mar Thirty years later 
the romantic rising of the Highlanders under the Young 
Pretender found the Government unprepared. Once more 
for a brief space Holyiood was a royal court The defeat 
of Cope at Prestonpana and the rapid march of the Scottish 
army, slightly reinforced by Cathohcs from the northern 
and midland shires of England, to Derby, by which it cut 
off the duke of Newcastle’s forces from the capital, made 
London ti emble. Divided counsels, the absence of any able 
leader, and the smallness of their number (not more than 
5000) prevented the daring policy of attacbng London, 
which Charles himself favoured, and a letreat was deter- 
mined on. It was skilfully effected, and on 26th December 
the httle aimy, winch had left Edinburgh on 31st October 
and reached Derby on ith December, arrived in Glasgow 
It was not favourably received, the south-west of Scotland 
being the district least inehued to the Stuarts, and it 
marched on Stirling to assist Lord John Drummond and 
Lord Strathallau, who had commenced its siege, which 
Geneial Hawley threatened to raise His defeat at Falkirk 
was the last success of the Jacobites. The duke of Cum- 
berland was sent to command the royal forces, and Chailes 
Edward was forced by Lord George Murray and the High- 
land chiefs to abandon the siege of Stirhug and retreat 
to Inverness He was at once pursued by the duke, and 
his defeat at Culioden (16th April 1746) scattered his 
followers and compelled him to seek safety in flight to the 
Hebrides, from which, after five months’ wanderings, he 
escaped to France. The last rebelhon within Great Britain 
was put clown with severity. Many soldiers taken m aims 
were shot and no consideration was shown to the wounded 
The chief officers and even some privates taken prisoners 
were tried and executed at various places in the north of 
England The eails of Cromarty and Kilmarnock and Lord 
Balineriuo were reserved for the judgment of their peers 
in London, and having pleaded gmlty were beheaded at 
Tower Hill The crafty Lovat, who had avoided appearing 
m arms, but was really at the bottom of the using, though 
he pretended to serve both sides, was the last to suffer. 
An Act of indemnity was passed a few weeks after his 
execution But effective measures weie taken to prevent 
any renewal of the rebellion. The estates and titles of all 
who had been privy to it were forfeited An Act was passed 
prohibiting the use of arms and the Highland dress , and 
the abolition of the military tenure of ward-holding, un- 
fortunately preserved at the union, rooted out the remnants 
of feudal and mihtary power till tlien left in the hands of 
the nobles and chiefs. These changes in the law had the 
willing consent of the Lowland and bitrghal population in 
Scotland, to whom the lawless and freebootmg habits of 
the Highlanders had been a cause of frequent loss and 
constant alarm. Somewhat later the masterly policy of 
Pitt enhsted the Scottish Celts in the service of the crown 
by forming the Highland regiments. The recollection of 
Glencoe and Culioden was forgotten after the common 
victories of the British arms in India, the Peninsula, and 
Waterloo, In one direction the Jacobite cause survived 
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its defeat Poetry seized on its lomantic incidents, ideal- 
ized the young prince who at least tiled to wm his fathei’s 
crown, satuized the foreign and German, the Whig and 
Covenanting, elements opposed to the Stuart restoration, 
and substituted loyalty for patriotism Self-sacrifice and 
devotion to a cause believed right, though deserted by 
fortune (quahties rare amongst tbe mass of any nation), 
dignified the Jacobites like the cavaliers with some of 
the nobler tiaits of chivalry, and the Jacobite ballads 
have their place m literature as one of the last expiiing 
notes of mediaeval romance Music and tradition fortu- 
nately preserved their charm before tbe cold hand of history 
traced the sad end of Charles Edward, the pensioner of 
foreign courts, wasting his declining years in ignoble plea- 
sures. It might be hard to say whether the fiist Hanovei- 
ians or the last Stuarts least deserved that men should fight 
and die for them, but the former represented order, pro- 
gress, civil and religious liberty, the latter were identified 
with the decaying legend of the divine right of kings and 
the claim of the Homan Chuich not merely to exclusive 
orthodoxy but to temporal power and jurisdiction inconsist- 
ent with the mdependence of nations and freedom of con- 
science Although a larger minority in Scotland than in 
England clung to the traditions of the past, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the nation, including all its progressive 
elements, were m favour of the new constitution and the 
change of dynasty. 

Duiing the lemaming half of the 18th century and the commence- Piogrese 
ment of the 19th a penod of pio&penty was enjoyed by Scotland, dmmg 
and the good effects of the union, inteicepled by the rebellions, 19thcen- 
became visible The Scottish nation, witbont losing its iiidivi- tury 
duality, was stimulated by contact and fiiendly uvaliy with its 
English neighbour in the aits of peace It advanced in intel- 
lectual as well as material lespects moie than in any part of its 
previous histoiy It became, tliiough comraeice, manufactuies, 
and unproved agneultuie, a comparatively iich instead of a pool 
countiy Skilful eiigmeeimg made the Clyde a successful com- 
petitor with the Tliames and the Meisey, and Glasgow became one 
of the most populous cities in Gieat Biitain The mdustual aits 
made rapid piogiess, and the fine aits began to flourish The art 
of saving capital and using it as a somco ol credit was leduced to a 
system Banks, not unknown in other countnes and at an earlier 
date, are m then modem form a Scottish invention Besides those 
which sprang up in Scotland itself, the national banks of England 
and Fiance owed then oiigin to two Scotsmen A safe system of 
life insurance lepiesented the provident habits and business talents 
of the nation. Adam Smith sliaies intli the Fioiich economists the 
honour of founding political economy as the science of the wealth of 
nations Mental philosophy became a favourite study, and a dis- 
tinctively Scottish school produced thinkeis who deeply influenced 
the later systems of tho Continent The history not of Scotland 
only but of England and some portions of that of Emopo were 
written by Scotsmen m works equal to any existing belbie Gibbon 
The dawn of the scientific era of the 19th century wa.s foreshadowed 
by Scottish men of science, the founders of modern geology, 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology, and tho practice of medicine In 
Scotland was made tte fiist of the gi’eat lino of discoveries in the 
piactical application of science by the use of steam as a motive- 
power The same period— so varied were its talents — ^gave birth to 
two Scottish poets, of world -wide fame. Bums oxpj eased the 
feelings and aspnations of the people ; Scott dcscubed both in 
verse and prose their history and the pictuiesquc scenes in which 
it had been transacted. Dmmg the last half-century the matciial 
progress continued, but tho intellootual was too brilhaiit to last 
The pieponderating influence of England even tlneatcned to extin- 

S ish native Seottisli geniiia by centralmng the political and social 
3 of the island in the English capital Only two changes ot 
importance oeciuned The political institutions of Scotland were 
refoimed by a senes of Acta which placed tho fianchise on a broadci 
basis and made the repiesentation of the people real. The Estab- 
lished Chinch, already weakened by soceasions, was further divided 
by a disruption largely duo to tho ignorance of political leaders as 
to the deep-seated aversion of the nation to any intorfercnco with 
the independence of the chuioh, especially in matters of patronage. 
Educational refoim has also in recent years raised the standard of 
the univeiEitiDs and schools without injuring then popular character 
While it would he incorrect to say that Scotland has had no inde- 
pendent Instory since the muon, that histoiy must bo chiefly read in 
the annals of its church, its law, and its literature, Its political 
existence has been absorbed iii that of Groat Britain. (iE. M.) 
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PART II— PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Scotland forms the noithein poition of Gieat Britain and is be of later than Silurian age Eecently, hoivevei, the stractuieof 
divided fioni England by the iiveis Saik, Liddell, and Kersliope Sutheiland has been investigated anew with minute caie and the 
(an aflauent of the Liddell), the Cheviot Hills, the nver Tv eed, and result is to show that the schists believed to oveilie the Silurian 
the liberties of Bei Mich The mainland lies betu eeu 58“ 40' 30'' (at strata confoimably have been really pushed ovei tlieni and consist 
Diinnet Head, Caithness) and 54° 38' N lat (Mull of Galloway) and in part of the Aiehsean gneiss It has been aseei tamed that from 
1° 45' 30" (Peteihead) and 6° 14' ^Y long (Ardnamuichan Point, the mouth of Loch Eiriboli on the north coast of Sutherland south- 
Aigyllshue) Including the islands, the extreme H lat is 60° waidstotheIsleofSkye,adistanceofmoiethanlOOmiles,agigantic 
51' 30" (Outsack, Shetland) and the extreme ‘W’ long 8° 35' 30" system of eaith-movements has taken place, wheieby the Silurian, 

(St Hilda) Its greatest length from noith to south, fiom Durness Cambrian, and Archaean locks have been crumpled, inverted, dis- 
lu Sutherland to Bunoiv Head in Wigtownshue, is 272 miles, and located, and have pushed over each othei In some places the hoi i- 
the greatest bieaclth fiom east to west, from Peteihead m Abei- cental displacement of these shifted masses has been not less than 
deenshiie to Appleeioss in Eoss-shiie, is 155, uhile the narrowest 10 miles So mtense has been the shearing of the rocks that then 
part, fiom Giangemouth in Stulmgshiie to Bowhng m Dumbarton- original stiuctuie has m many places been entirely destroyed 
shiie, IS only 30| miles wide The total area m 1881, accoidmg to They have acquired a new schistosity, which is m a general sense 
the Oidnanee Survey, was 19,777,490 acies or 30,902 squaie mdes, parallel with the beddmg of the Sdurian rocks to the west of the 
— the aiea of foieshore being 310,413 acies or 485 squaie miles, hne of distuibance Hence the apparent conformahility of the 
of water 403,846 acies oi 631 squaie miles, and of land-surface schists overlying these rocks The total thickness of leeognizable 
19,063,231 acies or 29,786 squaie miles But of the watei aiea Silurian strata is about 2000 feet The locks that overlie them to 
the acreage included under lakes and iiveis respectively has not the east of the line of disturbance in Sutheiland and Pvoss aie fine 
been ascei tamed flaggy schists, quite unhke any pait of the Aicheean gneiss and often 

Geology strangely suggestive of altered sandstones 'What aie then tine 

age and history remains still to be determined. There can be no 
In the article Geology (vol x ) descriptions u ill be found of most doubt, however, that they have acqmied them present schistosity 
of the geological foimations of Scotland All that need therefoie since the Lower Silurian period, and hence that the piesent coiidi- 
be inseited heie is a succinct summaiy of these formations ivith tion of the metamoiphie rocks of the central Higblancls does not 
lefeienees to the pages of that article whei e fuller details are given go back to Aichnean time That portions of the Aichiean senes 
The oldest locks of Scotland and of the Biitish Islands, known may have been pushed up in difieient paits of the Highlands is 
as Aichiean, consist chiefly of gneiss (Fundamental, Lewisian, quite conceivable But that much of the Highlands consists ol 
Hebndian), -whicli vanes fiom a coarsely crystallme granitoid mass altered sedimentary rocks like those of the Siluiian uplands admit', 
to flue schist The coaisevauetiea are most abundant, intermingled of no question The solution of this difldcult hut inteiestmg 
with bands of hoinblende-iock, lioniblende-schist, pegmatite, euiite, problem has the most impoitant bearing upon the theory of meta- 
mica-schist, seiicite-schist, and other schistose accompaniments morphism, but it can only he attained by patient and laboiions 
In a few places limestone has been observed Ho trace of any mappmg of the ground such as is being prosecuted by the Geo- 
oigamsm has evei been detected in any of these locks Over wide logical Survey 

areas, paiticulaily on the mamlancl, the bands of gneiss have a As Scotland is the typical European region for the Old Eed Old Eed 
geneial north-west trend and undulate in frequent plications with Sandstone a full account of this senes of locks has already been Sand- 
vaiiable inclination to iioith-east and south-west The largest given in the aiticle Geology (vol x pp 343, 344) These rooks stone 
tiact of Archcean rock is that which foims almost the whole of the are grouped in two divisions. Lower and IJppei, both of which 
Outer Hebiides, from Baiia Head to the Butt of Lewis Other aieas appear to have been deposited in lakes The Lower, with its abim- 
more or less widely separated from each other run down the western dant intercalated lavas and tuffs, extends continuously as a bioad 
paits of Sutherland and Eoss, and are probably continued at least belt along the noithern maigm of the midland valley, reappears iii 
as fai as the Island of Burn How far Arcluean locks reappear to detached tracts along the southern border, is found again on the 
the east of this western belt has not yet been asceitained south side of the umands lu Berwickshme and the Cheviot Hills, 

Above theAichseangueissliesaseiiesofiedandchocolate-colouied occupies a tract of Lome in Argyllshire, and on the north side of 
sandstones, conglomeiates, and bieccias (Camhiian or Toriidon the Highlands underlies most of the low ground on both sides of 
sandstone), which foim a number of detached areas from Cape Wrath the Moray Fnth, stretches across Caithness and through nearly the 
down the seahoaid of Sutheiland and Eoss, across Skye, and as far whole of the Orkney Islands, and is piolonged into Shetland The 
as the Island of Eum (Geology, yoI x p 330) They rise into Upper Old Eed Sandstone covers a more restricted space in most 
prominent pyramidal mouutams, which, as the stiatiflcation is of the areas just mentioned, its chief development being on the 
usually almost hoiizontal, present in their terraced sides a singular flanks of the north-eastern part of the southern uplands, where it 
contrast to the neighbouring heights, composed of highly plicated spreads out ovei the Lammermun Hills and the valleys of Berwick- 
ciystalline schists In the Tonidon district these sandstones can shire and Eoxburghshire 

he seen toweling bed above bed to a height of about 4000 feet, and The areas occupied by Carhonifeious rocks are almost entiiely Carbon- 
tlieir thickness is still gieatei They have not yet yielded any restncted to the midland vaEey, but they aie also to be found iferous 
recognizable fossil , their geological age is accordingly doubtful, skmting the southern uplands fiom the mouth of the Tweed to 
though from their relation to the oveilying fossiliferous rocks and that of the Hith The subdivisions of this important system, its 
from then own lithological characters they have with much pioh- coal-fields and igneous rocks, have been desciibed m the article 
ability been classed with the Cainbiian system of Wales. They Geology (vol x pp 346, 348, 349) 

are not met with anywhere else m Scotland than in the north-west Kocks assignable to the Permian system occupy only a few small Permian 
Highlands areas in Scotland Extending from Cumbeiland imder the Solway 

Rocks belonging to the Silurian system occur in two distinct Firth, they fill up the valley of the Hith for a few miles north of 
legions and in two very strongly contrasted conditions They Dumfries, and, reappearmg again m the same valley a little farthei 
constitute nearly the whole of the southern uplands (Geology, north, run up the narrow valley of the Carron Water to the Lowthei 
vol X pp 333, 337) In that belt of country they consist for the HiEs Other detached tracts of similar rocks cover a consideiable 
most part of gieywacke, gut, shale, and other sedimentary rocks, space m Annandale, one of them ascendnig the deep defile at the 
but in the south-west of Ayrshire they include some thick lenti- head of that valley Another isolated patch occurs among the 
cular bands of limestone They have been thrown into many plica- Lead Hills , and lastly, a considerable space m the heart of the 
tions, the long axes of which run in a general north-easterly direction. Ayrshire coal-field is occupied by Permian rocks Tbioughout 
It IS this structure which has determined the trend of the southern these separate basins the prevailing rock is a red sandstone, varied 
uplands The plications of the Highlands and the chief disloca- in the narrow valleys with intercalated masses of hi eccia (Geology, 
tions of the connti’y have followed the same general direction, and vol x p 351). There can be no doubt that tire valleys in which 
hence the parallelism and noith-easteily trend of themamtopo- these patches of red rocks lie already existed in Permian time, 
graphical featines Abundant fossils in cei tarn parts of the Silunan They seem then to have been occupied by small lakes oi inlets, 
rocks have shown that lepresentatives of both the Lower and Upper not unhke fjords Humerous amphibian tracks have been found 
divisions aie present By far the larger pait of the uplands belongs in the red sandstone of Annandale and also neai Dumfries, hut 
to the former The Uppei Sdurian shales and sandstones appear no other traces of the Me of the time One of the most interesting 
only along the noithern and southein margins ' features of the Scottish development of the Permian system is the 

In the north-west Highlands the Cambrian red sandstones are occurrence of mtercalated bands of contempoianeously erupted 
overlam uncoiiformably by several hundred feet of white quartzite volcanic rocks m the Carron Water, Hithsdale, and Ayrshire The 
with annelid tubes, followed by fossiliferous limestones and shales actual vents which were the sites of the small volcanoes still lemain 
(Geology, vol X p 333) The abundant fossils in these strata distinct, and the eiupted lavas form high ground in the middle of 
prove them to he of Lower Sdurian age It was beheyed by Ayrshire 

Murchison that, as these Sdurian strata dip confoimably below The Triassic system appeal’s to be only feebly represented in Triassio. 
various schists which spread eastwards into the rest of the High- Scotland. To this division of the geological record are assigned 
lands, they demonstrate the crystaEine rocks of the Highlands to the yellow sandstones of Elgin, which have yielded lemains of lep- 
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tiles, but wlucli at the same time cannot be satisfactoiilysepaiated 
fiom similar iindeilying strata which contain Uppei Old Eed 
Sandstone fishes Theie occui also below the Lias on some paits 
of tlieivest coast iinfossihferoiis red sandstones, conglomeiates, and 
hieccias which may possibly belong to the same system These 
locks attain their gieatest thickness at Grumard Bay on the west 
coast of Ross, wheie they must be seieial bundled feet thick On 
the east side of the country, where so many fiagments of the Second- 
aiy locks oeem as boiildeis in the glacial deposits, a laige mass of 
stiata was foimeily exposed at Linksfield neai Elgin containing 
fossils which appeal to show it to belong to the Elicetieheds at 
the top of the Trias But it was not in place, and was almost 
ceitamly a mass transpoited by ice Rhffitic stiata no doubt exist 
m situ, at no gieat distance under the North Sea 

Jurassic The Jurassic system is well lepiesented on both sides of the 
Highlands Along the east coast of Sutherland good sections aie 
exposed showing the succession of strata Among these the Lowei 
and Middle Lias can be identified by then fossils The Lowei 
Oolite IS distinguished by the occuneiice in it of some coal-seams, 
one of which, 3^ feet m thickness, has been worked at Brora The 
^fiddle Oolite consists mostly of sandstones with hands of shale 
and limestones and mcludes fossils which mdicate the English 
hoiizoiis fiom the Kellaways Rock up to the Coial Rag The 
low'ei pait of the Kimmeiidge Clay is piobably lepiesented by sand- 
stones and conglomeiates, foimiiig the highest beds of the senes 
111 Sutbeiland On the ivest side of the Highlands Juiassic locks 
aie found in many detached aieas fiom the Shiant Isles to the 
southein shores of JMull Ovei much of this region they owe then 
pieseivatioii in gieat measuie to the mass of lavas pomed over 
them 111 Teitiaiy time They have been uncoveied, indeed, only 
at a comparatively lecent geological date They coinpnso a con- 
secutive senes of deposits fiom the bottom of the Lias np to the 
Oxfoid Clay The Lowei Middle and Uppei Lias consist chiefly of 
shales and shelly limestones, with some sandstones, well seen along 
the shores of Eioadfoid Bay in Skye and m some of the adjacent 
islands The Lower Oolites aie made up of sandstones and shales 
with some limestones, and aie oveilaid by several bundled feet of 
an estnaime senes of deposits consisting chiefly of thick white 
sandstones, below and above W'hich lie shales and shelly limestones 
These locks form a prominent featuie underneath the basalt teiraees 
of the east side of Skye, Raasay, and Bigg They foim the highest 
membeia of the Jurassic senes, repiesentaig piobahly some part of 
the Osfoid clay The next Seoondaiy rocte (Cretaceous) succeed 
them uncoiifoimably 

Greta Rocks belonging to the Cietaceous system undoubtedly at one 

ceous time covered consideiable areas on both sides of the Highlands, but 
they have been eiitiiely stiipped off the eastein side, while on the 
W’asterii they have been reduced to a few fiagmentaiy patches, 
wlnoli have no doubt survived because of the overlying sheets of 
basalt that have pioteoted them Some gieenish sandstones con- 
taining lecogimahle and cliaractenstio fossils aie the c(imvalents 
of the Uppei Gieensand of the south of England Tliese locks 
aie found on the south and west coasts of Mull and on the west 
coast of Argyllshire They aie coveied by white sandstones and 
tliese by white chalk and maily beds, wlucli repiesent the Upper 
Chalk of England Enormous iiumheis of flints and also less 
abundant fiagmeuts of chalk aie found in glacial deposits hoidei- 
ing the Moiay Euth These tianspoited relics show that the 
Clialk must once have been m place at no gieat distance, if indeed 
it did not actually occupy pait of Abeideenshue and the neigli- 
hoiuing counties 

Basaltic Above the highest Seconclarj locks on the west coast come 

plateaus teiiacecl plateaus of basalt, which spiead out ovei wide aieas in 
Skye, Eigg, Mull, and Moiven, and form most of the smaller islets 
of the chain of the Inner Hebrides (Geology, vol x p 362) These 
plateaus are composed of nearly lioiizontal sheets of basalt— colum- 
nai, amorphous, or amygdaloidal— winch, in Mull attain a thick- 
ness of 11101 e than 3000 feet They aie prolonged southwards into 
Aiitimi (Ii eland), where similai basalts overlying Secondaiy stiata 
cover a laige temtoiy Occasional beds of tuff are mteicalated 
among these laves, and likewise seams of fine clay oi shale which 
ha7e pieseived the lemaina of imraeious land-plants The presence 
of these fossils indicates that the eriijitions were suhaeiial, and a com- 
parison of them with those elsewheie found among oldei Teitiaiy 
stiata shows that they piobably belong to what is now called the 
Oligocene stage of the Teitiaiy series of formations, and therefore 
that the basalt emptions took place in early Tertiary time The 
volcaiiie episode to which these plateaus owe their oii^n was one of 
the most important in the geological history of Great Britain It 
appears to have lesombled in its mam features those i emarkable out- 
pouiings of basalt which have deluged so many thousand square 
miles of the western territories of the United States The emptions 

weie connected with mnumerahle fissures up which the basalt rose 
and from numerous points on whioli it flowed out at the suiface. 
These fissures with the basalt that solidified in them now form the 
vast assemblage of dykes which ci oss Scotland, the north of England, 
and the iioitli of Iielaiul (Geology, voI x p. 312). That the 
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volcanic peiiod was a piolonged one is shown by the gieat denuda- 
tion of the plateans beloie the last ei uptions took pilace In the Isle 
of Eigg, foi example, the basalts had all eacly been deeply eioded by 
nver-action and mto the iivei-couise a ciuieiit of glassy lava (pitch- 
stone) flowed Denudation has continued active evei since, and now, 
owing to gieater baldness and consequent power of lesistance, the 
glassy lava stands up as the piominent and pictuiesque lulge ot 
the Scuu, while the basalts which foimeily lose high above it have 
been worn down mto teiiaced declivities that slope aw'ay fiom it 
to the sea A lemaikable feature m the volcanic phenomena was 
the disruption of the basaltic plateaus by laige bosses of gabbio 
and of vaiious granitoid locks These intrusive masses now towei 
into conspicuous gioiips of hills,— the Coolins in Skye, the moun- 
tams of Rum and Mull, and the lugged heights of Aidiiamuichan 

Undei the Post-teitiary division come the lecouls of the Ice Age, Youngest 
when Scotland was buried undei sheets of ice which gioiiiid dowm, foima- 
stiiated, and polished the haidei locks ovei the whole couiitiy and tions 
left behind them the widespread accumulations of clay, giavel, and 
sand known as glacial deposits The natuie of the evidence and 
the deductions diawn fiom it have been alieady stated (Geology, 
vol X pp 365-368) The youngest geological foimations are the 
laised beaches, iivei -ten aces, lake-deposits, peat-mosses, and otliei 
accumulations, which aieiclated to the piesent configmatioii of the 
coimtiy and contam remains of the plants and animals still living 
on its surface (Geology, vol x pp 256, 290, 369) 

Physical Features 

The phyacal featuies of Scotland may be best realized by regaul- 
ing the country as composed of thiee distinct belts of teiiitory, 
ditteimg fiom each other in then geological stmctiiie and con- 
sequently presenting strilcmg coiitiasts in then scenery 

1. The Highlands, for convenience of clescnption, aie lieie le- The 
gaided as embracmg all that pait of the country which lies w'est High- 
aud noith of a hue drawn along the Fiith of Clyde, and thence lands 
diagonally m a noith-easteily diiection fiom the mouth of the iivei 
Clyde to the east coast at Stonehaven Nearly the whole of this 
legion IS high giound, deeply trenched with valleys and pcnetiated 
by long aims of the sea The only consideiable aiea of lowland 
lies m the noitli-eastern counties, embiacing the eastein part of 
Aherdeeiishue and the noithern parts of Banff, Elgin, and Naiin 
Along both sides of the Moiay Filth a stup of lowei land mtoivenos 
between the foot of the hills and tlie sea, while faithei noith tlio 
county of Caithness is one wide plain, which is piolonged into the 
Orkney Islands Seen fiom beyond its southein maigni, the aica 
of the Highlands piesents awcll-deflned chain of lulls, which use 
abruptly fiom the plains of the Lowlands This is best obseived 
in Stiathmoie, but it is also conspicuous in the estuaiy of the Clyde, 
wheie the low lulls on the south contiastivell with the bioken hue 
of lugged raountams to the noith Fiom any of the islands of tho 
chain of the Innei Hebudes the Highlands along then w^esteiii sea- 
fioiit use as a vast lampait, indented by many winding ^joids and 
using up to a .singulaily uniform general level, wlucli sinks hcie 
and there and allows glimpses to be had of still higher summits m 
the mteiioi The northern maigin is haidly less striking when 
looked at from the Moray Fiith, oi from the plains of Caithness oi 
Oiluiey 

Fiom a commanding summit m tho inteiior the Highlands aie I-Iigli- 
seen to differ fiom a mountain chain such as the Alps, not nieiely land 
in them infeiioi elevation, hut essentially in their coufigiuation and moim- 
stnieture They are made up of a succession of move or less nearly t-n-m-q 
paraRel confluent ridges, which have, on the whole, a trend from 
noith-oastto south-west Those ridges aic sepaiated liy longitudinal 
valleys, and each of them is likewise fuiiowcd by transvoiso valleys 
The portions of ridge thus isolated rise into wdiat aio teinied 
mountains But all the loftier eminences m the Highlands are 
only highei parts of iidges along wduch their geological stiuctiiio 
is piolonged It is auigidai to obsoivo how the gcnoial aveiage of 
level of the summits of the ridges is maintained. Fi urn some points 
of view a Hioimtam may appear to tower above all the suriouiiding 
couiitiy, but, looked at fiom a sufficient distance to take in its 
eimioiiment, it may be found not to rise much above tho geneial 
unifoimity of elevation. There are no gigantic dominant masses 
that must obviously be due to some special terrestrial distiiiliaiico 
A few apparent exceptions to tins statement use along tho western 
seaboard of Sutherland, in Skye, and elsewhere, but an examination 
of their structime at once explains the leasoii of tlieir proraineiico 
and confirms tho rule 

The general surface of the Highlands is rugged The rooks pro- Surface 
ject in innumerable bosses and crags, which rouglioii tho sides and of High- 
crests of the ridges Tho forms and colours of these rouglmes8P.s lauds, 
depend on the natuie of tho loek niideuieatli. "Whore the latter 
is haid and jointed, •weathering into largo qiiacliangnlai blocks, 
the hills are more especially distinguished foi the gnarled bossy 
charactei of then declivities, as may be scon m Ben Ledi and the 
chain of heights to the north-east of it formed of massive gi'its and 
mica-schists. "Wheie, on the other hand, the rock decays into 
smaller d4bns, the hills aie apt to assume smoother contours, as in 
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the slate hills that ran from the Kyles of Bute to Loch Lomond 
Wherevei any mass of rock occuis difieiing much fiom those 
aiound it in its powei of resisting decomposition it affects the 
scenery, using into a piomiuence uheie it is diuahle, or smking 
into lower ground wheie it is not This i elation between relative 
destractibility and external configuration is traceable m every part 
of Scotland, ami indeed may be legarded as the law that has mainly 
determined the present topography of the country 
Two The Highlands are separated mto two completely disconnected 
regions and in some respects contrasted regions by the remarkable line 
of High- of the Great Glen, which runs from Loch Lmnhe to Inverness In 
lands, the northern portion the highest ground rises along the west coast, 
mounting steeply from the sea to an average height of perhaps 
between 2000 and 3000 feet The wateished consequently keeps 
close to the Atlantic seaboard, indeed in some places it is not more 
than a mile and a half distant from the beach. Prom these heights, 
which catch the first doivnpour of the western lains, the ground 
falls eastwaids, but with numerous heights that prolong the moun- 
tainous character, to the edge of the Keith Sea and the line of the 
Great Glen The best conception of the diffeience inthe geneial 
level on the two sides of the wateished may he obtamed by observ- 
ing the contrast between the lengtlis of then stieams On the 
western side the drainage is ponied into the Atlantic Ocean after 
floiving only a few miles, while on the eastern side it has to lun at 
least 30 or 40 At the head of Loch Kevis the western stream is 
only 3 miles long , that which staits from the eastern side has a 
course of some 18 to the Gieat Glen Throughout the northern or 
noith-westein region a geneial uniformity ot feature chaiacteiizes 
the sceneiy, betokening even at a distance the general monotony 
in the structure of the undei lying schists But the sameness is 
lelieved along the western coast of Sutherland and Boss by singular 

S s of cones and stacks (to he afteiwaids referred to), and faithei 
by the teiiaced plateaus and abrupt conical hdls of Skye, 
Rum, and Mull The valleys ran for the most part in a north-west 
and south-east direction, and tins is also generally tiue of the 
sea lochs 

The south-eastein region of the Highlands, bemg more diversi- 
fied in geological structiue, presents gi eater contiasts of scenery 
In the first place, its valleys chiefly run in a south-west and north- 
east direction and so also do most of the lakes and sea lochs. This 
feature is strikingly exhibited in the western part of Aigyllshiie 
But there are also numerous and important tiansveise vaUeys, of 
which that of the Garry and Tay is the most conspicuous example 
Again, the watershed in this legion is ai ranged somewhat differ- 
ently It fiist stiikes eastivard lound irhe head of Loch Laggan 
and then sivings southward, pursuing a sinuous course tiU. it 
cmeiges fiom the Highlands on the east side of Loch Lomond. 
But the stieams flowing westward are stiU short, while those that 
run north-east and east have long courses and dram wide tiacts of 
high m’ound The Tay in paiticulai pours a larger body of water 
into the sea than any other iiver m Great Butain Moreover, the 
occuiienee of many bosses of granite and other emptive locks gives 
rise to various intenuptions in the monotonous seeneiy of the 
crystalline schists which constitute the greatei part of the country 
But a marked contrast may he traced between the configuration of 
the north-eastern district and the other parts of tins region In 
that aiea the Giampians use mto wide flat-topped heights oi 
elevated moois often over 3000 and sometimes exceedmg 4000 feet 
in height and bounded by steep declivities oi not infieqiiently by 
piecipices Seen fiom an eminence on their surface, these plateaus 
look like fragments of an original broad tableland, which has been 
tienclied into segments by the formation of the transveise and 
longitudinal valleys Farther to the south-west in Peithshue, 
Inverness-sliiie, and Argyllshire, they give place to the oidinary 
hummocky crested ridges of Higliland scenery, some summits on 
which, however, exceed 4000 feet m elevation For the piohahle 
meaning of this transition from broad fiat-topped heights to narrow 
crests and isolated peaks, see below (pp 525-526) 

Besides the principal tracts of low ground m the Highlands 
already leferied to, there occur numerous long but narrow stiips 
of flat land in the more impoitant valleys Each stiath and glen 
is usually provided with a flooi of detritus which, spread out be- 
tween the bases of the hounding hdls, has been levelled mto 
meadow-land by the iivers, and furnishes as a rale the only arable 
ground in each distuct 

Soutbern 2 The southern uplands form the most southerly of the three 
uplands transveise belts m Scottish topography Extending fiom St 
Patuck’s Ohaiiiiel to St Abb’s Head, they constitute a well-defined 
belt of billy giouiid, hut present a stiikmg contrast to the scenery 
of the Highlands The rocks which underlie them consist almost 
wholly of Siluiian grits, gieywackes, and shales, which have been 
greatly plicated, the general axis of the folds runnmg parallel with 
that of the whole belt, or from south-west to north-east These 
uplands, though much less elevated than the Highlands (their 
highest point is not more than 2764 feet above the sea), nse with 
scaicely less abruptness above the lower tiacts that hound them 
Their north-western margin for the most part spiings boldly above 
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the fields and moorlands of the midland valley, and its boundary 
for long distances continues remarkably straight Their southern 
and south eastern limits aie in geneial less prominently defined, 
except to the west of the Kith, wheie they plunge into the sea 
Between the Solway Fiith and the Cheviot Hills they pass inidei 
a Ime of high and pictmesqiie escarpments vhich inns from 
Buienswark m a north-east direction In Beiwickshire, howevei, 
they agam tower boldly above the plain of the Meise These up- 
lands aie distinguished abov-e all by the smoothness of then siii- 
face They may be regarded as a rolling tableland or moorland, 
traversed by innumeiable valleys which with gentle veidant 
dechvities conduct the drainage to the sea This chaiactei is 
impiessively seen fiom the heights of Tweedsmnir Wide mossy 
moors, lying 2000 feet oi more above the sea and sometimes level 
as a lacecouise, spread out on all sides Then continuity, how- 
evei, is inteiTupted by numeious intervening valleys which sepaiate 
them mto detached flat-topped hills Unlike the Highlands, these 
southern heights compaiatively seldom present precipices of naked 
rock Wheie the lock projects it more usually appears in low 
ciags and knolls, fiom which long tiails of grey oi puiple dehiis 
descend the slopes tiU they aie lost among the grass Hence, 
besides bemg smooth, the uplands aie pre-eminently veidant 
They form indeed excellent pasture-land, while the alluvial fiats 
in the valleys and even some of the lower slopes of the lulls are 
fitted foi coin and gieen ciops 

This unifoiimty of external aspect is doubtless traceable to the Their 
prevalence of the same kind of locks and the same geological stiue- geo- 
ture The Siliuian greywackes and shales that underlie almost logical 
the whole of these uplands weather generally into small angiilai structure 
debus, and at a toleiably unifoim rate of disintegration But 
slight differences may readily he detected even wheie no feature 
mterferes in a marked way with the geneial monotony The bands 
of massive grit and coarse gieywacke, for example, break up into 
larger blocks and fiom then ^eatei haidness aie apt to pioject 
above the general smface of the other and softei locks Hence 
their line of tiend, which like that of all the other strata is in a 
noith-easteily direction, may be followed fiom hill to hill even at 
a distance by then more ciaggy contours Only m the higliei 
tiacts of these uplands are any ragged features to be seen that 
remind one of the moie savage character of Highland sceneiy In 
the heights of Hartfell (2651 feet) and Whitecoomb (2695), whence 
the Clyde, Tweed, Annan, and Moffat Watei descend, the high 
moorlands have been scarped mto gloomy comes, with crags and 
talus-slopes, which form a senes of landscapes all the more striking 
fiom the abrupt and unexpected contiast they piesent to everything 
aiound them In Galloway, also, the highest portions of the up- 
lands have aequued a ruggedness and wildness more like those of 
the Highlands than any other district in the south of Scotland 
Foi this, however, there is an obvious geological reason. In that 
region the Silurian locks have been invaded by large bosses of 
gianite and have imdeigone a vaiiable amount of metamorphisni 
which has m some places altered them into hard crystalline schists 
These various rocky masses, piesenting gieat differences in then- 
powers of resistmg decay, have yielded unequally to disintegration 
the harder portions pioject in locky knolls, ciags, andclifis, while 
the softer paits have been worn clown into moie flowing outlines 
The highest summit in the south of Scotland— Meiiick (2764 feet) 
—consists of Silurian strata much altered by proximity to the 
granite, while the rest of the moie pi eminent heights (all in 
Kiikcudhnghtshiie)>™Rinns of Kells (2668 feet), Cairnsmore of 
Carsphaun (2612), and Cairnsmore of Fleet (2331)— aie formed of 
gramte 

The wateished of the southern uplands is of much interest in Water- 
lelation to their geological history It runs fiom the mouth ofsbedof 
Loch Ryan in a smiious noith-easteily direction, keeping near the soutbern 
northern limit of the region till it reaches the basin of the Kith, uplands 
where it quits the uplands altogether, descends into the lowlands 
of Ayrshire, and, after ending louud the headwateis of the Kith, 
stiikes south-eastwards across half the breadth of the uplands, 
then sweeps noith and eastwards between the basins of the Clyde, 

Tweed, and Annan, and then throngb the moors that sm round 
the sources of the Ettiick, Teviot, and Jed, into the Cheviot Hills 
Here agam the longest slope is on the east side, where the Tweed 
hears the whole diamage of that side into the sea Although the 
rocks throughout the southern uplands lave a persistent noitli-east 
and south-west strike, and though this trend is apparent in the 
hands of more ragged hills that mark the outcrop of hard grits 
and greywackes, nevertheless geological stiuctiiie has been much 
less effective m determining the lines of ridge and valley than in 
the Highlands On the southern side of the watershed, in Dumfries- 
shire and GaUoway, the valleys run generally transveisely from 
north-west to south-east But lu the eastern half of the uplands 
the valleys do not appear to have any i elation to the geological 
structure of the giound underneath 

3 Between the two belts of high ground lie the broad Imvlands Oeiiiial 
of cential Scotland, oi the midland valley, bounded on the north lowlands 
side by the range of heights that extends from the mouth of the 
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Clyde to Stoneliaieii, on the sonth side by the pastoral uplands 
that stietch from Gin an to Duiibai The simplest conception of 
the geiieial aspect and stiuctnie of this impoitant pait of the king- 
dom IS obtained by regarding it as a long trough of youngei locks 
let down by paiaUel dislocations between the older masses of the 
high gionnds to the south and noith The lowest of these younger 
rocks aie the laiious seJimentaiy and volcanic menibeis of the Old 
Red Sandstone These are coveied by the successive formations of 
the Caihonifeious system The total thickness of both these groups 
of lock cannot be less than 30,000 feet, and, as most of them bear 
eiudeure of ha\ mg been deposited in shallow watei, it is manifest 
that they could only have been accumulated diumg a prolonged 
peuod ot depiession The question arises whether this depression 
affected only the aiea of the midland valley itself, oi whether it 
extended also over the regions to the north and south Mateiials 
do not yet exist for a clefuiite answer to this question ; hut so far 
as the evidence iiowbefoie us goes there is ground for the infer- 
ence that, whde the depiession had its maximum along the line 
of the lowlands, it also mvolved some portion at least ot the high 
grounds on eithei side In other woids, the Old Red Sandstone 
and Caibomfeioiis rocks, though chiefly accumulated in the bioad 
lowland valley, eiept also ovei some part at least of the hills on 
either side, where a few ontlieis are left to tell of then former ex- 
tension The central Lowlands of Scotland are thus of great geo- 
logical antiquity Dunng and since tlie deposition of the locks 
that underlie them the tract has been the scene of repeated ter- 
restrial distuibances Long dislocations, running like the iidges 
of the Highlands and the southern uplands from south-west to 
noitli-east, have sharply defined its noithem and southern margins 
By other fiactuies and unequal movements of upheaval oi depres- 
sion portions of the oldei rocks have been biought up witbm the 
bounds of the youngei, and aieas of the youngei have been enclosed 
by the oldei On the whole, these tenestiial distuibances have 
followed the same pievalent noitli-easteily trend, and hence a 
general tendency may he observed among the main iidges and 
valleys to lun in that cliiection The chams of the Ochil, Sidlavv, 
Peiitland, Renfrew, Campsie, and Iintiy Hills, and the valleys of 
Stiathmore, Eirtli of Tay, and the basin of Midlothian, may be 
cited as examples But, undoubtedly, the dominant cause m the 
deteiniination of the topographical prominences and depressions of 
the district has been the relative baldness and softness of the locks 
Almost the whole of the eminences in the Lowlands consist of hard 
Igneous locks, forming not only chains of lulls like those jnst 
lefeiied to and others in Ayishue and Lanarkshire, but isolated 
crags and hills like those of Stilling Castle, Edinburgh Castle, and 
otheis conspicuous in the scenery ol Eife and the Lotbians 
Of the three chief valleys in the central Lowlands two, those of 
the Tay and the Eoith, descend fiom the Highlands, and one, that 
of the Clyde, from the southern uplands Though on the whole 
transverse, these depiessions furnish another notable example ot that 
independence of geological stiueture ali'eady mentioned 

now proceed to consider the leading physical featuies of the 
country with especial refeience to then distinctive aspects and their 
respective modes of origin Though an eminently hilly country, 
Scotland is not dominated by any leading mountain chain on 
which all the othei topogiaphical featuies are dependent Its 
leading featuies are not the monotonous ndges of the high giounds 
hut the valleys that have been opened thioiigh them If these 
Talleys were hllecl up, the high giounds would once moie become 
wdiat they probably weie at first, elevated plains or plateaus, with 
110 strongly maikecl features,— no eminences using much above noi 
hollows sinking much below the geneial suiface 
YaUeys Valleys — Even apait from any knowledge of then oiigin, the 
valleys of the country aie thus seen to he its fundamental topo- 
giapliical element, and to deserve the first consideration in any 
attempt to describe and explain its physical featuies. The longi- 
tudinal valleys, which run m the same geneial direction as the 
ndges— that is, north-east and south-west — have had then trend 
defined by geological stiuctuie, such as a line of dislocation (the 
Gieat Glen), or the plications of the locks (Lochs Eiicht, Tay, and 
Awe, and most of the sea lochs of Aigyllslure) The transverse 
valleys iiin north-west or south-east and aie for the most pait in- 
dependent of geological structure Tlie valley of the Gaiiy and 
Tay mosses the strike of aU tke Highland loeks, traverses the great 
fault on the Highland holder, and finally hiealcs thiough the chain 
of the Ochil Hills at Peith The valley of the Clyde eiosses the 
stake of the Silurian plications in the southern uplands, the 
boundary fault, and the ndges of the Old Red Sandstone, and 
pill sues its noith- westerly couise across the abundant and often 
powerful dislocations of the Caiboniferous system 
Oiigm of That valleys are essentially due to erosion and not to dislocation 
Scottish or subsidence of the eaitlTs .surface is a fact which has now been 
Talley.s demonstrated by so over whelming a mass of evidence fiom all parts 
of the globe that it may he accepted as one of the axioms of geology 
The plications of the earth’s must which folded the locks of the 
Highlands and sonthein uplands not mpiohahly upraised above the 
sea a senes oi longitudinal ndges having a general noith-easteily 


direction The earliest lain that fell upon these ndges w'Oiild nm 
oft them, fiist in tiansveise wateicouises down each short slope and 
then in longitudinal depressions wlicieiei such had been loimcd 
during the tenestiial distiuhance Once chosen, the pathways of 
the streams would he giadually deepened and widened into valleys 
Hence the valleys aie of higher antiquity than the mountains that 
nse from them The mountains in fact have emeiged out of the 
oiiginal bulk of the land in pioportion as the \ alleys have been 
excavated The denudation would continue so long as the giouiid 
stood above the level of the sea , but theie have been prolonged 
periods of depression, when the gioiiiid, instead of being eioded, lay 
below the sea-level and was buried sometimes under thousands of 
feet of accumulated sediment, winch completely filled up and 
obliterated the pievious drainage-lines When the land leappeaied 
a new and mdependent senes oi valleys w’ould at once begin to be 
eioded, and the subsequent degiadation of these oveilymg sedi- 
ments might leveal poitioiis of the oldei topogiaphy, as m the case 
of the Great Glen, Lauderdale, and other ancient valleys But the 
new diamage-lmes have usually little or no reference to the old 
ones Detei mined by the inequalities of surface of the oveilymg 
mantle of sedimentary mateiial, they would be wholly mdependent 
of the geological structuie of the locks lying below that mantle 
Slowly smking deeper and deeper into the land, they might event- 
naUy leach the oldei rocks, but they would keep in these the lines 
of valley that they had followed in the oveilymg deposits In 
pioeess of time the whole of these deposits might be denuded from 
the area The valleys would then be seen iimmng in uttei dis- 
regaid of the geolo^cal structuie of the locks aiouncl them, and 
there might even lemain no trace of the youngei ioimations on 
which they began and which guided then excavation This is 
probably the explanation of the striking nidepoudeuce of geological 
structure exhibited by the Tweed and the Hith 
Among the valleys of Scotland certain pievailmg chaiaoteiistics General 
have been recognized in the popular names bestowed upon them oharac- 
“Stiatlis” aie bioad expanses of low giouiid between boundmg teiistios 
hills usually tiaveised by one mam stream and its tiihntaiios,— 

Strath Tay, Strath Spey, Stiath Conon The name, liowevei, lias 
also been applied to wide tracts of lowland wdiioh embrace poitions 
of several valleys, but aie defined by hues of heights on eithei side , 
the best example is afforded by Stiathmoie— the “great stiath” — 
between the southern maigiii of the Highlands and the line of the 
Ochil and Sidlaw Hills This long and wide depression, though it 
looks like one gieat vall^, strictly speaking, includes poitioiis of 
the valleys of the Tay, Isla, Noith Esk, and South Esk, all of 
which cross it Elsew'heie in cential Scotland such a wide depios- 
sioii IS knoivn as a “howe,” as in the Howe of Eifo between the 
Oclul and Lomond Hills A “glen” is usually a naiiowci and 
steeper- sided valley than a stiath, though the names have not 
always been applied with discnmmation Most of the Highland 
valleys aie true glens The lulls use lapidly on either side, some- 
tmiesm grassy slopes, sometimes in locky bosses and piecipitous 
cliffs, while the bottom is occupied by a flat platform oi alluvium 
thiongh whieli a stream ineandeis. Ficquently the bottom of some 
part of the valley is occupied by a lake In the south of Scotland 
the larger stieams flow in wide open valleys called “dales,” as m 
Clydesdale, Tweeddale, Teviotclale, Liddisdale, Eskdale, NiUisdalo 
The strips of alluvial land bordeiing a iivei are known as “haughs,” 
and where m estuaues they expand into wKle pilains they me toi med 
“caises ” The caises of the Eoitli extend seawards as fai as Bor- 
low'stommess and consist chiefly of raised beaches The Carse of 
Gowiie is the strip oi low gioimd mteivenmg between the Firth of 
Tay and the line of hills that stretches from Perth to Dundee 
Rivei-goiges are cliai-acteiistic featuies m many oi the valleys of River- 
Scotland In the Old Red Sandstone they aio particularly prorai- goiges. 
nent where that formation lias lain in the pathway of the stieams 
sweeping down fiom the Highlands In the basin of the Moray 
Filth some fine examples may be seen on the Nairn and Fiudhorn, 
while on the west side of the Ciomaity Firth some of the small 
streams descending from the high giounds of the east of Ross-shiio 
have cut out defiles m the conglomeiate, remarkable for their doiith 
and naiiowness On the south side of the Highlands .still more 
notable instances of tiue “canons” in the Old Rod Sandstone are 
to be seen wheie the Eiicht, Isla, and North Esk cuter that forma- 
tion The well-known gorge in which the Falls of Clyde arc 
situated is Hie heat example in the midland valley ’• 

Types of MomMin and Hill — While the topography of the Flat- 
counfiy IS essentially the result of prolonged doiiudatioii, w'e may topped 
reasonably infer that the oldest surfaces likely to bo m any moasuio nioun- 
preserved or indicated are portions of some of the platfonns of tains, 
erosion which have successively been pi oduced by the wearing aw^ay 
of the land down to the sea-level Relics of these platfonns seem 
to he recognizable both m the Highlands and among the southern 
uplands Allusion has already been made to the remaikahlo flat- 
topped moorlands which in the eastern Grampians reach heights 

1 For the pimcipal nvois, the Tay, Spey, Forth, Clyde, and Tweed, see the 
separate artaoles, and for the Dee (Aheidoon, Kirkcndhilght), Ac , sea aiiicles 
on the respective counties 
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of 3000 to 4000 feet above the sea. Their most familiar example 
perhaps is the top of Lochnagai, where when the level of 3500 feet 
has been gamed the tiavellei finds himself on a hioad undulatmg 
mooi, moie than a mile and a half long, sloping gently southwaids 
tow aids Glen Muick and teimuiatmg on the north at the edge of a 
lange of granite piecipices The top of Ben Macdui stands npon 
neaily a squaie mile of mooi exceeding 4000 feet m elevation 
These mountains he inthin giainte aieas, hut not less striking 
examples may be found among the schists The momitains at the 
head of Glen Esk and Glen Isla, foi instance, sweep upward mto a 
hioad mooi some 3000 feet above the sea, the moie prormnent parts 
of which have leceived special names, — Diiesh, Mayai, Tom Bmdhe, 
Tolmouiit, Gann na Glasha It would haidly be an exaggeiation 
to say that theie is moie level gioiind on the tops of these moun- 
tains than in aieas of coriesponding size in the valleys below 
That these high plateaus aie planes of eiosion is shown by then 
independence of geological stiiictiue, the upturned edges of the 
veitical and contoited schists having been abiuptly shorn off and 
the gianite having been wasted and levelled along its exposed sur- 
face They look like fragments of the onginal tableland of eiosion 
out of which the present valley-systems of the Highlands have 
been caived Among the southern uplands tiaces of a similai 
tableland of eiosion aie in many places to he detected The top 
of Bioad Law in Peeblesshire, foi example, is a level moor com- 
piismg between 300 and 400 acies above the contom line of 2500 
feet and lying upon the iiptumed edges of the greatly denuded 
Siliiiian gilts and shales An instinctive example of the similai 
desti notion of a much youngei platform is to be found in the tei- 
laced plateaus of Skye, Eigg, Ganna, Muck, Mull, and Morven, 
which are poitions of what was piobahly oiigmally a continuous 
plain of basalt Though dating hack only to older Teitiaiy time, 
this plain has been so deeply tienched hy the foices of denudation 
that it has been leduced to” meie scatteied fragments Thousands 
of feet of basalt have been worn away fioin many paits of its sui- 
face, deep and wide valleys have been caived out of it, and so 
euoimously has it been w'asted that it has been almost entiiely 
stupped fioin wnde tiacts which it formeily coveied and wheie only 
scatteied outheis lemain to prove that it once existed 

It IS a cuiions fact, to ■which allusion has alieady been made, 
that hioad flat-topped mountains are chiefly to be found in the 
eastern paits of the countiy. Tiaced westwards these foinis giadn- 
ally give place to naiiow ridges and crests Ho contiast, foi in- 
stance, can be gieatei than that between the wide elevated moois 
of the eastern Grampians, and the ciested ridges of western Invei- 
ness-shiia and Argyllshire— Loch Hoiirn, Glen He-vis, Glencoe — 
01 that between the broad uplands of Peeblesshiie and the pieci- 
pitous heights of Galloway Ho satisfactoiy leason for these con- 
tiasts can he found in geological stiuctuie alone Perhaps the key 
to them is to be sought mainly in diffeiences of laintall The 
western mountains, exposed to thefieiee dash of the Atlantic lams, 
sustain the heaviest and most constant precipitation Their sides 
aie seamed with torients winch tear down the solid loek and sweep 
its detritus into the glens and sea lochs The eastern heights, on 
the othei hand, experience a less lainfall and consequently a dimi- 
nished late of erosion Tlieie is no leason to doubt that the piesent 
piepondeiance of rainfall in the w'est has peisisted foi anenoimous 
duration of time 

Pegaidmg the existing flat-topped heights among the eastern 
Giampians as lepreseiiting what may have been the geneial char- 
actei of the siuface out of which the present Highlands have been 
caived, we can tiace eveiy step in the gradual obliteration of the 
tableland and in the formation of the most lugged and individual- 
ized forms of isolated inonntain In fact, in journeying westwaids 
acioss the tops of the Highland mountains we pass, as it were, ovei 
successive stages in the history of the oimn of Highland scenery 
The oldest types of foim lie on the east side and the newest on the 
west Eiom the larger fragments of the denuded tableland we 
advance to iidges ■with naiiow tops, winch pass by degrees into 
sharp nigged crests The ndges, too, are moie and moie trenched 
until they become gioups of detached hills oi mountains. In the 
progress of this eiosion full scope has been afibided for the modifica- 
tion of form produced by variations in geological stinctnie Each 
iidge and mountain has been cut into its shape by denudation, 
blit its actual outlines have been determined by the nature of the 
locks and the manner in which they have yielded to decay. Every 
distinct variety of lock has unpiessed its own characters upon the 
landscapes in which it plays a part Hence, amid the monotonous 
succession of iidge beyond lulge and valley after valley, consider- 
able diversity of detail has lesnlted from the varying composition 
and grouping of the locks 

The process by which the ancient tablelands of the countiy have 
been trenched into the present system of valleys and confluent 
ridges IS most instinctively displayed among the highei mountains, 
where eiosion proceeds at an accelerated pace The long “ sciees ” 
or talus-slopes at the foot of every crag and cliff bear -witness to the 
continual waste of the mountain sides The headwaters of a river 
cut mto the slopes of the parent hill. Each valley is consequently 
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lengthened at the expense of the mountain fiom which it descends 
Wheie a nnmbei of small toiieuts conveige in a steep mountain 
lecess, they cut out a ciescent-shaped hollow or half-canldion, 

Avhich m the Scottish Highlands is know n as a “ cony ” Whethei Corries 
the convergent action of the streams has been the sole agency con- and 
ceined m the eiosion of these striking concavities, or whethei snow glens, 
and glaeier-ice may have had a share in the task, is a question that 
cannot at piesent be satisfactoiily solved Ho feature in Highland 
scenery is more chaiacteiistic than the comes, and iii none can the 
mflueuce of geological stiuctuie be moie instinctively seen Usu- 
ally the upper pait of a coiiy is formed hy a ciescent of naked lock, 
from which long tiails of dehiis descend to the bottom of the hollow. 

Eveiy distinct variety of rock has its own type of coiry, the pecu- 
haiities being maiked both in the details of the uppei cliffs and 
crags and m the amount, foim, and coloiii of the seiees The 
Scottish conies have been occupied by glaciers Hence theii 
bottoms aie geneially well ice-woin or stievn ovei with moiaine 
stuff Hot infrequently also a small tarn fills up the bottom, 
ponded back by a moiame It is in these localities that we can 
best obseive the last relics left hy the letieat of the glacieis that 
once ovei spread the country Among these high gionnds also the 
gradual naiiowung of ndges into shaip, naiiow, knife-edged ciests 
and the loweimg of these into cols oi passes can he admuahly 
studied Where tw'o glens begin opposite to each othei on the 
same ndge, then comes are gradually cut back until only a shai p 
ciest separates them This ciest, attacked on each fiont and along 
the summit, is lowered with compaiative rapidity, until in the end 
merely a low col oi pass may separate the heads of the t-svo glens 
The various stages in this kind of demolition aie best seen wheie 
the undeilying lock is of gianite oi some similar mateiial which 
possesses consideiable toughness, while at the same time it is 
apt to be spht and sphnteied by means of its niimeious tians- 
veise joints The granite mountains of Aiiau furnish excellent 
illustiatioiis 

Wheie a lock yields with considerable unxfoimity in all diiectious Eorma- 
to the attacks of the weather it is apt to assume conical foims intion 
the progress of denudation Sometimes this umfoimity is attained of moun- 
by a geneial disintegiation of the lock into fine debus, which lolls tain 
down the slopes in long sciees In other cases it is seemed by the cones 
intersection of joints, wheieby a lock, in itself haid and cluiahle, 

IS divided into small angulai blocks, which are sepaiated by the 
action of the elements and slide dowm the declivities In many 
instances the beginning of the formation of a cone may be detected 
on ndges which have been deeply tienched by valleys The smaller 
isolated poitions, attacked on all sides, have broken up under the 
influence of the weather Layei after layer has been stnppcd fiom 
their sides, and the flat or loimded top has been nan owed until it has 
now become the apex of a cone The mountain Schiehalhen (3547 
feet) is a noble instance of a cone not yet fieed fiom its paient ndge 
Occasionally a ndge has been caived into a series of cones united at 
then bases, as in the chain of tlie Pentland Hills A furthei stage 
in denudation brings us to isolated gi’oups of cones comiilotely 
sepaiated fiom the lest of the rocks among w’hich they once lay 
bulled Such gioups may he caived out ot a continuous hand of 
lock which extends into the regions beyond The Paps of Jnia, 
foi instance, use out of a long belt of quaitzite which stietehes 
thiough the islands of Isla, Jnia, and Scaiha In many cases, 
howevei, the gioups point to the existence of some boss of rock of 
greater diuability than those in the immediate neighbourhood, as 
in the Cuchullins and Red Hills of Skye and the gioup of granite 
cones of Ben Loyal, Sutherland The most impiessive form of .soli- 
tary cone is that wherein aftei vast denudation a thick overlying 
formation has been reduced to a single outlier, such as Morven in 
Caithness and the two Ben Giiains in Sntheiland, and still moie 
strikingly tlie pyramids of red sandstone on the western margin of 
Sutherland and Eoss-shire The hoiizontal stiatification of some 
of these masses gives them a ctuionsly aichitectnral aspect, which 
is further increased hy the effect of the numerous veitical joints 
by which tlie rock is cleft into buttresses and recesses along the 
fronts of the piecipices and mto pinnacles and finials along the 
summits Solitary or grouped pyramids of red sandstone, using 
to heights of between 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea, are mere 
lemnants of a once contmuous sheet of led sandstone that spread 
fai and -wide over the western Highlands 

Stratified rocks when tliey have not been much distnihed fiom Escarp- 
their ongmal approximate hoiizontahty weather into what axements 
called “escarpments,” — lines of cliff or steep hank marking the 
edge or outcrop of haidei bands which lie upon softer or more 
easily eroded layers Such cliffs may inn foi many miles across a 
country, using one above another into lofty terraced hdls In 
Scotland the rocks have for the most part been so dislocated and 
disturbed as to pievent the formation of continuous escarpments, 
and this mterestmg form of lock-scenery is consequently almost 
entiiely absent, except locally and for the most part on a compaia- 
tively small scale The most extensive Scottish escarpments aie 
found among the igneous rocks Where lava has been piled up in 
I successive neaily hoiizontal sheets, with occasional layers of tuff 
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or other softer lock between them, it offeis conditions peculiaily glaciers contimied longest to descend to the sea-level, lakes letained 
faioniable foi the formation of escarpments In the wide basalt by moraine-baiiiers may be found veiy little above the sea 
plateaus of the Inner Hebrides these conditions have been mam- (4) The lakes of the plains he in hollows of the glacial detritus Lakes 
tested on a great scale The Carboniferons lavas of the Campsie which is strewn so thickly over the lowei grounds As these of the 
and Tintry Hills and of the south of Diimfiiesshiie and Roxbuigh- hollows weie caused by oiiginal nregular deposition rathei than plains, 
shire likemse use in lines of hold escaipment by erosion, they have no intimate relation to the present diaiiiage- 

Lales —These inipoitant features m the landscapes of Scotland lines of the countiy The lakes vary in size from meie pools up to 
present the geneial chaiacteis of the water-basins so piofusely wide sheets of watei several square miles in aiea Asa lule they 
scatteied over the noithein paits of Europe and North America aie shallow in piopoition to then extent of suiface Though still 
They maybe classified in four groups, each of which has its own sufficiently numeious in the Lowlands, they weie once gieatly 
peculiar scenery and a distinct mode of origin— (1) glen lakes, (2) more so, for, paitly fiom natural causes and partly by artificial 
rock-tains, (3) moiaine-tains, (4) lakes of the plains means, they have been made to disappear The laigest sheets of 

Glen (1) Glen lakes aie those which occupy portions of glens They fiesh water in the midland valley are of this class, as Loch Leven 
lakes. aie depiessions in the valleys, not due to mere local heaping up of and the Lake of Menteith 

detiitus, hut true rock-basins, often of gi eat depth Much discus- Cootsi-iiim — The eastern and western seaboards of Scotland Coast- 

sion has arisen as to then mode of origin They have been re- present a smgular contrast The foimei is indented by a senes of line 
garded as caused by special subsidence of them areas, open fissuies broad arms of the sea, hut is otherwise toleiahly unhioken The 
of the giound, geneial depiession of the central part of each land slopes gently down to the mai gin of the sea oi to the edge of 
mountain district from which they radiate, and by the erosive cliffs that have been cut back by the waves The shores are for 
action of glacier lee. That they are not open fissures and cannot the most part low, with few islands in fi out of them, and cultivation 
he explained by any general subsidence of a neigbbonrmg region is comes down to the tide-line The wmstein side of the countiy, on 
now generally admitted That glaciers have occupied the glens the contrary, is from end to end intersected with long naiiow sea 
wlieie these lakes exist and have worn down the rocks along the lochs oi fjords The land shelves down lapidly into the sea and is 
sides and bottom cannot be doubted, but whether the ice would he fronted by chains and groups of islands This contiast has somc- 
capahle of eioding hollows so deep as many of these lakes is a tunes been erroneously lefeiied to gi eater erosion by the waves on 
question which has been answered wath equal confidence afSrma- the western than on the eastern coast The true explanation, 
tively and negatively On the other hand, to suppose that each however, must he sought in the geological stuictme of the land 
of these hollow s has been caused by a special local subsidence would The west side of Scotland, as we have seen, has been nioi e deeply 
involve a complex senes of subterranean disturbances, for which eroded than the eastern The glens aie nioie numeious there and 
some better evidence than the mere existence of the basins is le- on the whole deeper and naiiower Many of them aie prolonged 
quued Hiidei any ciicumstances it is quite ceitain that the lakes under the sea , in other words, the nairow deep fjords which wind 
must he of recent geological date Any such basins belonging to so fai into the land are seawaid continuations of the glens which 
the tune of the plication of the crystalline schists would have been emerge fiom their upper ends The presence of the sea in these 
filled up and effaced long ago So rapid is the infilling by the fjoids is an accident If they could he raised out of the sea they 
tonents which sweep down detntus from the surrounding heights would become glens, with lakes filling up then deeper portions 
that the present lakes are being visibly diminished, and they That tins has really been their history can hardly admit of 
cannot, therefoie, ha of high geological antiquity. It is woithy question They aiesnbmeiged land-valleys, and as they urn down 
of remark that the glen lakes are almost wholly confined to the the whole western coast they show that side of the countiy to have 
western half of the Highlands, where they form the largest sheets subsided to a consideiable depth beneath its foiiner level The 
of fresh water Hardly any lakes are to be seen east of a line Scottish sea lochs must he viewed in connexion with those of 
diawn from Inverness to Perth West of that line, however, they western Ireland and of Noiway The whole of this noith-westoin 
abound in both the longituchual and the tiansveise valleys The eoast-line of Europe beais witness to lecent submeigonce The hod 
most remarkable line of them is that which fills up so much of the of the North Sea, which at no distant date in geological history was 
Gieat Glen Loch Ness, the largest, is upwards of 20 miles long, a land surface aciosswhich plants and animals migiated freely into 
about miles broad, and not less than 774 feet deep m the Great Biitam, sank beneath the sea-level, while the Atlantic ad- 
deepest pait This gieat depression exceeds the general depth vanced upon the western niaigin of the coiitiiieiit and filled the sca- 
reaclied by the flooi otthe North Sea between Great Biitain and waul ends of what had pieviously been valleys open to the sun Not 
the opposite shores of the Continent Othei important longitudinal improbably the amount of subsidence was greater towards the west 
lakes aie Lochs Tay, Awe, Ericht, and Shiel The most pictui- Nearly the whole coast-line of Scotland is rocky On the east 
esqiis glen lakes, liowevei, he in transverse valleys, which being side of the country, indeed, the shores of the estuaiies are geiier- 
cut acioss the strike of the rocks present gi eater vanety, and ally low, hut the land between the mouths of these inlets is moio 
usually also moie abruptness of outline Lochs Lomond, Katnne, or less precipitous On the west side the coast is for the most part 

and Luhnaig in the southein Highlands, and Lochs Maiee and either a steep rocky declivity oi a sea-wall, though strips of lowei 

More m the north, are conspicuous examples giound are found in the hays The sea-cliffs evoiyvvhoie vaiy in 

Eock- (2) Rock-tains are small lakes lying in lock-hasms on the sides then chaiacteis according to the nature of the lock out of which 
tarns of mountains or the summits of ridges, and on rocky plateaus or they have been carved At Cape Wrath precipices nearly 300 feet 
plains Unlike the glen lakes, they have no necessary dependence high have been cut out of the Aichseaii giioiss The varying tex- 
iipon lines of valley On the contrary, they aie scatteied as it true of tins rock, its irregular foliation and jointing, and its lami- 
were broadcast over the districts in which they occur, and are by fying veins of pegmatite conspne to give it very unequal powers of 
far the most ahnndaiit of all the lakes of the countiy Dispersed resistance m different parts of its mass Consequently it projects 
ovei all parts of the western Highlands, they aie most numeious m irregular bastions and buttresses and retires into deep lecesses 
in the north-west, especially in the Ovitei Hebrides and in the west and tunnels, showing everywhere a luggedness of aspect winch is 
of Ross-shire and Sutherland The surface of the Archjean gneiss eminently ehaiaetenstie In striking contrast to those precipices 
IS so thickly spimkled with them that many tracts consist almost are those of the Camhiian red sandstone a few miles to the oast 
as much of water as of land, They aim ostinvanahly lie on strongly Yast vertical walls of rock shoot up from the waves to a height of 
ice-worii platforms of rock Their sides and the rocky islets which 600 feet, cut by their perpendicular joints into quadrangular piers 

diversify then suiface have been powerfully glaciated They cannot and projections, some of winch even stand out alone as cathedral- 

hediietoeithei fractuie or subsidence, biitaie obviously hollowspro- hke islets in front of the mam cliff The sombre colouring is 
duced byeiosion Theyhave aceouhngly with much piohahilitybeen leheved bylines of v^etation along the edges of tho neaily flat 
assigned to the gougmg action of the sheets of land-ice by which beds which project like vast cornices and seive as nesting-places 
the general glaciation of the country was effected In the southern for crowds of sea-fowl On the west side of the country the most 
uplands, owing probably to the greater softness and uniformity of notable cliffs south from those of Capo Wrath and the Cambrian 
texture among the rocks, lock-tarns are comparatively mfrequent, sandstones of Sutherland are to be found among the basaltic islands, 
except in Galloway, whei e the pi otriision of granite and its associated particularly m Skye, whei o a magnificent range of pi eeipices rising 
nietamoiplnsra have given rise to conditions of rock-stiucture more to 1000 feet bounds the western coast-lme. The highe.st cliffs in 
hke those of the Highlands. Over the rocky hill-ranges of the the country aie found among the Shetland and Orkney Islands 
cential Lowlands rock tains occasionally make then appearance The sea-wall of Eoula, one of the Shetland gioup, and the western 
Moraine- (3) Moiame-tarns— small sheets of water ponded back by some front of Hoy m Orkney use like walls to lieiglits of 1100 oi 1200 
tarns, of the last moraines shed by the retreating glaciers— aie confined feet above the waves that tunnel their base Caithness is one wide 
to the more mountainous tiacts Among the southern uplands moor, termmatmg almost everywlieie m a range of sea-piecipices 
many beautiful examples may be seen, piobably the best known of Old Red Sandstone Along the eastern coast-lino most of the 
and ceitamly one of the most picturesque being tire wild lonely cliffs are formed of rocks belonging to the same formation Begin- 
Loeh Skene lying m a recess of Whitecoomh at the head of the nmg at Stonehaven, an almost unbroken line of precipice varying 
Moffat Water Others are sprinkled over the higher parts of the up to 200 feet in height runs southwards to the mouth of the 
valleys iii Galloway None occur m the central Lowlands. In the estuary of the Tay The southern uplands plunge abruptly into 
Highlands they may be counted by hundreds, nestlmg m the the sea near St Abb’s Head in a noble lange of precipices 800 to 
bottoms of tho conies In the north-western counties, where the 500 feet in height, and on the western side the high grounds 
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terminate in a long bioken line of sea--nall, winch hegms at the 
mouth of Loch RyaUj extends to the Hull of Galloway, and le- 
appeais again in the soutliein headlands of Wigtowm and Kirkend- 
hiight One of the most pieturesq^ne featiues of the Scottish sea- 
clifls is the numeious “stacks” oi columns of rock which duiing 
the demolition and lecession of the 2 necipices have been isolated 
and left standing amidst the w aves These lemnants attain their 
most colossal size and height on the ehifs of Old Red Sandstone 
Thus the Old Man of Hoy in Oikney is a huge column of yellow 
sandstone between 400 and 500 feet high, foiming a conspicuous 
landmaik in the noith The coast of Caithness abounds in out- 
standing pillais and obelisks of flagstone. 

The low shores on the west coast aie not infrecpnently occupied 
by sand-dunes Such accumulations fimge the western maigin of 
ITorth and South List, and are found m many hays fiom the noith 
of Sutheiland to the coast of Ayislme They aie moie abundant 
on the east coast, especially on the shores of Aheideenshiie, between 
the mouths of the twn Esks, on both sides of the mouth of the 
Eirth of Tay, and at various places in the Futh of Foith Raised 
sea-beaches likewise play a pait in the coast sceneiy of the couiitiy 
These alluvial tei races foini a strip of low feitile land between the 
edge of the sea and the using giound ot the inteiioi, and among 
the westein fjoids sometimes supply the only aiable soil m then 
neighbomliood, then flat gieen surfaces presenting a stiong con- 
tiast to the blown and barien moors that rise fiom them Most 
of the seapoit towns of the coiintiy stand upon platforms of laised 
beach Consideiahle deposits of mud, silt, and sand aie accumu- 
lating in most of the estuaues In the Tay, Foith, and Clyde, 
wheie impoitantharbmus aie situated, consideiahle expense is in- 
volved 111 di edging to lemove the sediment continually hi ought 
down fiom the land and earned backw’aid and foiwaidby the tides 
Wide alluvial flats aie theie exposed at low w'atei 

While no islands except meie solitaiy locks like May Island, 
the Bass Rock, and Inchkeith diveisify the eastern seaboaid, the 
westein side of Scotland piesents a vast nnmhei, varying in sire 
fiom such extensive tiacts as Skye down to the smallest sea-stack 
or skeiiy Looked at iii the broadest way, these numerous islands 
may be legaided as belonging to twm groups oi senes,— the Outer 
and the Innei Hebudes The Ontei Hebrides, extending from 
Bail a Head to the Butt of Lems, consist of a contmuous chain of 
islands composed (with the exception of a small tiact in the east 
of Lewis) entirely of ArcliEean rocks Most of the gioimd is low, 
locky, and plentifully clotted over with lakes , hut it uses into 
mountainous heights in Hama, some of the summits attaining 
elevations of 2600 feet The geneial tiend of tins long belt ot 
islands is noith-noitli-east The Inner Hehndes form a much less 
definite ^oup They may he legarded as beginning with the 
Shiant Isles in the Minch and stretching to the southein headlands 
of Isla, the most impoitant memheis being Skye, Mull, Isla, Juia, 
Rum, Eigg, Coll, Tiree, and Colonsay The uiegulaiity of this 
fringe ol islands has no doubt been in chief measuie bi ought about 
by its remaikable diversity of geological stiuctuie Aicheean 
gneiss, Oambiiau sandstone, Siluuan quartzite, limestone, and 
schist, Jiiiassie sandstone and limestone, Cietaceons sandstone, 
and Teitiaiy basalts, gabbios, and granitic locks all entei into the 
composition of the islands 

Within the limits of this article it is only possible to aUude to 
some of the inoie mipoitant influences of the topogi'aphy on the 
histoiy of the mhahitants How poweifully the configuiation of 
the countiy aftects the climate is showm in the lemaikahle diffeience 
between the lainfall of the mountainous west and of the lowland 
east Tins difference has iiecessaiily affected the character and 
employments of the people, leading to the development of agricul- 
ture on the one side and the laisiug of sheep and cattle on the other 
The fertile low grounds on the east have offered facilities for the 
invasions of Romans, Norsemen, and English, while the moun- 
tainous fastnesses of the interior and the west have saved as 
seciiie retreats for the older Celtic population While, theiefore, 
Teutonic people have spread over the one area, the earher lace has 
to this day maintained its ground in the other Not only the 
external configuiation hut the internal geological .stiuctiire of Idle 
countiy has piofonndly influenced the progress of the mhahitants 
In the Highlands no mineral wealth has been discovered to stimulate 
the industry of the natives or to attract the labour and capital of 
sti angers These tiacts lemam still as of old qiarsely inhabited 
and given ovei to the bleeding of stock and the pursuit of game 
In the Lowlands, on the othei hand, iich stores of coal, iron, lime, 
and other mineials have been found The coal-fields have gradually 
di awn to them an ever-mcreasmg share of the population YiUages 
and towns have there sprung recently into existence and have rapidly 
inci eased m size Manufactures have been developed and commei ce 
has advanced with accelerated pace Other influences have of course 
contributed largely to the development of the countiy, hut among 
them all the chief place must undoubtedly be assigned to that foitu- 
nate geological structuie which, amid the revolutions of the past, has 
preserved in the centre of Scotland those fields of coal and ironstone 
which are the foundations of the national industiy (A GE ) 
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Gliumte — In considering the climate of Scotland the fiist place C'lunati 
must be assigned to the temperature of the vaiious distucts duimg 
the months of the yeai, it being this winch gives the chief cliaiac- 
teiisbcs of chmate and not the mean temperature of the whole yeai 
Thus, while tlie annual temperatuies of the west and east coasts aie 
nearly equal, the summer and wintei temperatures are veiy diffei eut 
At Poitiee(on east coast of Skye) the mean tempeiatuies of Januaiy 
and Julyaie 39° and 56° 8, wheieas at Peith they aie 37° 5 and 59° 0 
The pi eminent feature of the isotheimals of the wmtei months is 
then noith and south dueetion, thus pointing not to the siiii but 
to the ivaim ivateis of the Atlantic as the moie powerful influence 
in deteiininmg the Scottish climate at this season tliiongh the 
agency of the pievailmg westeily wunds The Atlantic is in tiuth a 
vast repository of heat, in which the liigliei temperatuie of snmmei 
and tliat of more southern latitudes aie tieasured up against the 
ngonis of winter , and in exceptionally cold seasons the ocean 
piotects all places m its moie immediate neighbonihood against the 
severe hosts which occur in inland situations While this influ- 
ence of the ocean is felt at all seasons, it is most stiikingly seen 
in wmtei , and it is more decided in piopoition as the locality is 
suiiounded by thewaim wateis of the Atlantic At Edinhuigh 
the tempeiatiue is 27° 0 and at Lei wick 32° 5 higher than would 
other wise be the case , ui other woids, hnt for the amelioiating 
influence of the Atlantic the tempeiatme of Edinburgh in mid- 
winter w’ould only be 12° 5 and of Lei wick 7° 5, oi such winters as 
chaiacterize the climates of Gieeuland and Iceland The influence 
of the Noith Sea is similarly appaieiit, hut m a less degree Along 
the whole of the eastern coast, fiom the Pentland Futh southwards, 
tempeiatme is higher than what is found a little iiilaiitl to the west 
The lowest tempeiatme yet observed in the British Isles w as -16° 0, 
which occmied neai Kelso m December 1879 In siimmei, eveiy- 
wheie, latitude foi latitude, temperatuie is lowei in the west than 
in the east and inland situations In wmtei the inland climates 
aie the coldest, but in summer the waimest The coiiise of the 
isothermal hues at this season is veiy instiiiotive Thus the line 
of 59° passes fiom the Solway diiectly noitliwaids to the north of 
Peithshiie and thence craves round eastwards to near Stonehaven 
From Teviotdale to the Grampians temperatuie falls only one 
degree , hut for the same distance faitliei noithwauls it falls three 
degrees Hie isothermal of 56° marks off the districts where the 
fiuer cereals are most successfully raised This distiibutioii of the 
temperatuie shows that the infliienoe of the Atlantic in model ating 
the heat of summei is very gieat and is felt a long way into the 
inteiior of the country On the other hand, the high lands of 
westein districts by lobbing the westerly winds of then moisture, 
and thus cleanng the skies of eastern districts, exei cise an equally 
striking effect in the opposite direction,— in i aisiiig the tempeiatme 

There is nearly twice as muoli wind from the south-west as from 
the north-east, but the proportions vaiy gieatly in different months 
The south-west prevails most fiom July to Octobei, and agiiiii from 
December to Febiuary , accordingly in these months the rainfall is 
heaviest These are the summei and winter portions of the yeai, 
and an important result of the pievalence of these wunds, with 
tlieu accompanying lams, which aie coincident with the annual 
extiemes of tempeiature, is to imprint a more stiictly lusulai 
character on the Scottish climate, by model ating the heat of 
summer and the cold of wmtei The noith-east winds acqiiiie 
tlieir gieatest hequency fiom Maich to June and in Novemboi, 
which are aceoidingly the driest poitions of the year 

The mountamous legions of Scotland aie mostly massed in the 
west and lie geneially noith and south, oi approximately perpen- 
dicular to the lam-bimgmg wmds from the Atlantic Hence the 
westerly wmds aie turned out of then lioimontal coiuse, and, 
being thrust up mto the Ingher regions of the atmosphere, then 
temperature is lowered, when the vapoiii is condensed mto cloud 
and deposits m ram the water they can no longer hold in sus- 
pension Thus the climates of the west are essentially wet. On 
the other hand, the climates of the east are dry, because the surface 
IS lower and more level , and the breezes borne tlntber from the 
west, being lohhed of most of their siipeiahundant moistrae iii cioss- 
mg the western lulls, are therefore drier and pieeipitate a greatly 
dimiinsheliainfall It thus happens that the chiest climates in 
the east are those which have to south- westw'aids the broadest 
extent of mountainous ground, and that the wettest eastern climates 
are those which aie least piotected by high lands on the west 
The breakdown of the watershed between the Filths of Clyde and 
Forth exposes southern Perthshire, the comities of Clackmannan 
and Kinross, and neaily the whole of Fife to the clouds and rams of 
the west, and their climates are consequently wetter than those of 
any other of the eastern slopes of the country The driest climates 
of the east, on the other hand, aie in Tweeddale about Kelso and 
Jedburgh, Ihe low grounds of East Lotbian, and those on the Moray 
Firth from Elgin lonnd to Dornoch In these distucts the animal 
ramfell for the twenty-fom yeais ending 1883 was about 26 niches, 
whereas over extensive breadths in the west it exceeds 100 inches, 
in Glencroe being neaily 130 inches and on the top of Ben Nevis 
150 inches (A. B ) 
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Popiila- Fopiilatim , Vital and Social Statistics —At tlie end of the loth 
tion cental y it is supposed that the population of Scotland did not 
eiiceed 500,000, — Edinhmgli having about 20,000 inhabitants, 
followed by Peith inth about 9000, and Abeideen, Dundee, and 
St Andrews each inth about 4000 By the time of the Union m 
1707 it IS supposed to have leached 1,000,000, while accoidmg 
to the letuins furnished by the cleigy to Di "Webstei in 1755 it 
was 1,265,380 At the time of the fiist Government censns in 
1801 it had reached 1,608,420 The niciease thiough all the 
succeeding decades has been contmuons, though fluctuating m 
amount, and in 1881 it had leached 3,735,573 (males 1,799,475, 
females 1,936,098),— an inciease within the eighty years of 132 
per cent During the same peiiod the population of England and 
lYales had inci eased 192 pei cent , while the population of 
Iieknd, owing to a rapid deciease since 1841, does not now difier 
greatly fiom what it was at the beginning of the ceiituiy The 
tolloiung table (I) gives the aieas of the vaiions counties and of 
the whole of Scotland, the population m 1871 and 1881, the num- 
ber of persons to the square mile of land-surface in the lattei yeai, 
and the mciease oi deciease per cent between 1871 and 1881 — 



Area in 

Population 

Pop per 

Inciease 

or 

Deciease 
per cent 
1871-1881 


Acres 

1871 

1881 

1881 

Aberdeen 

1,202,003 

244,603 

207,990 

137 

+ 9 56 

Aiglll 

2,134,274 

75,970 

76,498 

24 

+ 104 

Avr 

733,202 

200,800 

217,519 

IDS 

-1-8 32 

Banff 

413,701 

02,023 

92,736 

98 

-1- 115 

Berwick 

207,101 

30,486 

35,392 

77 

- 8 00 

Bute 

143,007 

10,977 

17,657 

81 

-f 4 00 

Caithness 

448,Sor 

39,992 

38,865 

57 

- 2 82 

Olaokmannaii 

31,S76 

23,747 

25,680 

639 

-1-814 

Diuabirtou 

172,077 

58,857 

75,333 

312 

+27 99 

Dumfnes 

705,040 

74.S08 

76,140 

72 

+ 178 

EfUnbiugh 

Elgin or Moray 

234,923 

828,379 

889,104 

1075 

+18 51 

812,343 

43,128 

43,788 

92 

+ 153 

Pile 

828,427 

160,735 

171,931 

349 

+ 0 96 

Forfar 

669,851 

237,507 

236,360 

304 

+12 12 

Haddington . 

179,142 

37,771 

38,502 

142 

+ 194 

Inveiness 

2,767,078 

88,015 

<10,454 

22 

+ 2 77 

KmcaiJine 

248,195 

34,6d0 

34,404 

90 

- 0 43 

Kmroes , 

49,812 

7,198 

0,597 

92 

- 9 96 

Kirkcudbright ■ 

610,343 

668,868 

41,859 

42,127 

47 

+ 0 04 

Lanark 

705,339 

904,412 

102t) 

+18 17 

Linlithgow 

81,113 

40,965 

43,510 

363 

+ 9 21 

Kann 

127,906 

10,225 

10,455 

58 

+ 2 25 

Oikney and 
Shetland 

638,382 

02,882 

61,749 

Orlaiey 85 
Shetland 54 

+ 2 46 
- 6 02 

Peebles 

227,860 

12,330 

13,822 

39 

+1210 

Peith 

1,664,600 

127,798 

129,007 

61 

+ 0 97 

Eenfiew 

132,428 

216,047 

203,374 

1075 

+2140 

Boss and Oio- 
marty 

2,078,896 

80,956 

78,547 

25 

- 2 97 

Eoxbuigli 

428,494 

40,407 

53,442 

80 

+ 817 

Selkiik 

199,524 

18,572 

25,594 

99 

+37 65 

Stirbng 

Sutherland 

298,579 

98,218 

112,443 

251 

+14 48 

1,359,846 

24,817 

28,870 

12 

- 3 89 

WlgtOTO 

327,909 

38,830 

89,011 

79 

- 0 66 

Total ... 

10,777,490 

3,300,018 

8,735,678 

125 

+1118 


Table II (see below) affords a eompaiison of the numbers of the 
population in 1861, 1871, and 1881 as giouped in towns, villages, 
and lural distucts Tie letmiis do not afloid a means of companson 
between earlier jem than those given A sti’ikmg fact deseiving 
of mention is that in eveiy county m Scotland the population 
mcieased between 1801 and 1841, the increase being moie than 


10 per cent ui each county, with the exception of Aigyll, Peith, 
and Sutherland The census i etui ns for these yeais do not 
supply mateiials foi an accuiate estimate as to the inciease of 
the piiiely luial oi agiicultuial popidation, but it must have heeu 
consideiahle Between 1841 and 1881 the following counties 
dechned in population — Aigyll, Inverness, Kinross, Peith, Boss 
and Cromaity, Sutheiland, and Wigtown,— all chiefly agucultmal, 
and five of them in the Highlands, wlieie much of the laud 
was held by ciofteis Only one county, Kinioss, has a sniaUei 
population in 1881 than ui 1801 Between 1851 and 1881 the 
island population, chiefly ciofteis, decreased by 4866, and the luial 
population between 1861 and 18S1 by 125,583. In the following 
Highland counties the dimmution in iiual population between 1861 
and 1881 ivas as follows —Aigyll fiom 60,109 to 46,081, Caithness 
from 28,279 to 24,309, Inverness from 74,439 to 67,355, Peith from 
69,480 to 57,016, Ross and Oiomaityfiom 59,147 to 49,882, and 
Sutheiland from 21,560 to 18,696 In Die total population of 
Scotland the late of mciease was consideiably less hetw'een 1841 and 
1881 than duiing the fiist foity yeais of the centuiy, — 42 5 to 62 9 
pel cent The lates pei cent of mciease in the seveial decades 
from 1801 have been as follows —12 27, 15 82, 13 04, 10 82, 10 25, 

6, 9 72, and 11 18 The high late of increase between 1871 and 1881 
was due to an exceptional biiskness of trade, and unless it has been 
maintained (which is not probable) the estimate of the legistiai- 
geneial, which makes the population in 1885 numhei 8,907,736, 
must be regarded as much too sanguine Table III (see below) 
gives the population of the eight largest towns of Scotland at 
decennial periods since 1801 It is a curious fact that each of 
these towns has maintained its place in the "eight,” although 
seveial towns now tiead closely on the heels of Peith, whose late 
of piogiess with that of Paisley has lagged greatly behind that of 
the othei six 

While in England and Wales the number of persons to the square Distnbu- 
mile 111 1881 was 452 and in Iieland 159, m Scotland the number tion of 
was only 125 The small density of Scotland is duo chiefly to the popula- 
laige piopoition of mountainous land In the noitli-w estam conn- tion 
ties the density was only 23 to the square mile, in the noitliein SI, 
in the west midland 68, in the southein 68, while in the noith- 
eastein it rvas 115, m the east midland 149, m the soutli-easteiu 
299, and m the soutli-westcin— Renfrew, Ayr, and Lanaik— 614 
Table IV (see p 529) shows by the excess of buths ovoi deaths the 
mciease that should have taken place between 1861 and 1871, and 
between 1871 and 1881 (but foi the balance of emigration ovei 
immigiation), compared -with the actual mcrease, the groupmg being 
mto towns with ovei 25, OOO mhabitants, towms hetw eeii 10,000 and 
26,000, towns iiudex 10,000 and above 2000, and ruial distucts. It 
IS impossible to make a companson betw een 1861 and 1881 inasmuch 
as the piopoition oflaige and small towns and iinal distucts has 
vaiied It must also be explained that in compaiing 1861 and 
1871 the census of 1861 is taken as the aiitliouty loi the grouping 
and in comparing 1871 and 1881 the census of 1871 Tins table 
shows m both decades an actual increase in the laige and in 
the principal towns greater than that resulting from excess of 
births ovei deaths It is the lesult not only of migration from 
the small towns and uiral districts hut of the immigration of 
English, lush, andfoieigneis, and the ictuiu of natives ot Scotland 
from abroad By a companson with Table 11 it will be observed 
that the mciease m the luial districts between the decades m Table 
IV occuis only in the villages, and a closer examinaliou of Table 
IV fiuthei sliows that any seeming mciease is really delusive, and 
aiises from the fact that there is no piovision for the incioaso rii 


Table II 


Groups 

Total Population 

Increase oi Deciease, 
1801 to 1871 

Ineioaseoi Ducioaso, 
1871 to 1881 

reicontago 
to Total PopuUtioii 

1831 

1871 

1881 

Actual 

Peieentage 

Actual 

reieeutage 

1801. 

1871 

1881 

Towns 

Villagas , , 

Eural distrjcts 

Scotland 

1,010,134 

839,740 

1,106,420 

1,951,704 

389,993 

1,021,321 

2,306,852 

447,884 

980,837 

+335,570 
+ 47,253 
- 85,099 

+20 76 
+13 90 
- 7 69 

+355,148 
+ 00,891 
- 40,484 

+18 20 
+16 73 
- 3 90 

62 78 

11 09 

80 13 

58 09 

11 52 

80 89 

01 75 
1109 

26 20 

8,032,294 

3,360,018 

3,735,573 

+297,724 

+ 9 72 

+375,555 

+11 18 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 


Table III 


Name 

1801 

1811 

1821 

1881. 

1841 

1851 

1801 

1871 

1881 

Estimate 

1885 

Edinbuigh ) 

Lath f 

Glasgow 

Aheuleeu 

Dnndee 

Paisley 

Greenock 

Perth 

I 81,404 
77,038 
26,992 
27,390 
25,058 1 

17,190 
16,388 

101,492 

103,224 

34,040 

81,068 

29,461 

18,760 

16,664 

183,851 

140,432 

48,821 

82,120 

88,102 

21,719 

18,197 

(130,548 

t 26,866 

193,030 

56,681 

48,026 

40,222 

27,082 

19,238 

132,977 

25,984 

201,004 

03,288 

64,629 

48,263 

36,169 

20,407 

160,302 

80,919 

329,097 

71,978 

78,931 

47,952 

36,689 

23,835 

108,121 : 
33,628 
894,864 
78,805 
90,417 , 
47,406 1 
42,098 1 

25,250 

196,979 
44,280 
477,150 
88,108 
118,977 , 
48,240 1 

57,146 i 
25,586 

228,367 

69,486 

551,415 

105,189 

140,239 

66,638 

06,704 

28,980 

260,810 

08,414 

61t),S66 

118,212 

152,888 

69,108 

78,096 

81,822 
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the numher of small toivns Thus according to the grouping of 
1871 the nual population of 1871 was neaily 28,000 less tlian the 
iinal population ot 1861 according to the gioupingof 1861 It 
lb from the villages and small tovns that the large towns aie 
piincipally lecruited, the purely luial population preferring as a 
inle to emigiate 

Table V shows the nationalities of the people of Scotland in 1871 
and 1881, with the nationalities in 1881 in those burghs which 
had a population of 10,000 and iipwaids — 



Scotland ISTl j 

Scotland ISSl 

1 Burghs ISSl j 

Nationalities 

1 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
to Poi) 

Number 

Pei- 1 
centage 
to Pop 1 

1 Number 

Pei- 
centage 
to Pop 

Scots 

8,001,531 

01 117 

8.397,759 

90 957 

1,420,012 

87 116 

Insh 

207,770 

6184 

218,745 

5 856 

141,626 

8 634 

English 

60,401 

2 065 

90,017 

2 410 

51,402 

3134 

Bntish colonials 1 

9,740 

0 290 

12,874 

0 345 

7,768 

0 473 

Bntish subjects! 
from abroad 1 

5,068 

0151 

7,024 

OISS 

4.954 

0 254 

Foreigneis 

4 , 00 s 

0 140 

0,309 

0171 

4,171 

0 302 

Welsh 

1,081 

0 032 

1,806 

0 048 

SS2 

0 054 

Piom Channel Isles 

729 

0 021 

949 

0 025 

545 

0 033 

Totals 

3,360,018 

100 000 

3,735,573 

100 000 

1,640,360 

100 000 


This table indicates not merely an actual hut a pioportional in- 
ciease m non-natives, there being an actual inciease hut a pio- 
portional decrease of natives of Iieland, and both an actual and a 
pioportional inciease of natives of England Over the whole of 
ycotland the propoition of non-uatives is a little ovei 9 pci cent , 
while in the burghs it is neaily 13 pei cent The number of 
persons of Scottish buth in Iieland in 1881 was 22,328, and in 
England it was 253,528, — a total in the tivo countries of 275,856 
On the other hand, the natives of the two countiies in Scotland 
in 1881 were togethei 308,762, so tliat there is a smallei migia- 
tion fiom Scotland to these countiies than fiom these countnes to 
Scotland 

The following table (VI ) shows the emigiation of peisons of 
Scottish oiigin from the United Singdom at various peiiods 
since 1853 — • 


Years 

1853-55 

1850-60' 

1861-65' 

1806-70 

1871-75 

1876 80 

1881-85 

1853-85 

Emigrants! 

02,514 

59.0X6 

62,461 

85,021 

95,055 

70,590 

133,527 

568,790 


Compaiing 1856-60 with 1881-85 it will be seen that the number 
of emigiants has moiethan doubled,— au increase of couise piopoi- 
tionately much gieatei than the population There are no statistics 
as to the numhei of immigrants into Scotland , and the significance 
of Table VI is fiuther lessened by the fact that it includes peisons 
who may have been foi some time resident in England or Iieland, or 
w'ho may have been boin theie of Scottish paientage, and also sup- 
plies no information legaiding emigiation to the Continent Only 
the principal poits, moieover, aie included m the return 
The male population in 1881 was 1,799,475, an increase since 
. 1871 of 12 2 pel cent. , the female population 1,936,098, an inciease 
of only 10 2 pei cent Since 1811, when there were 118 5 females to 
eveiy 100 males, the proportion has been continuously dimmishmg, 
and in 1881 it was 107 6, but still gi’eatei than prevails eithei in 
England, winch was 105’5, oi in Ireland, which was 104 3. The 
piopoition diffeis greatly in diffeient counties, being as high as 
134 71 in Shetland, chiefly on account of the numhei of males at 
sea In Scotland the pioportion of female births is smaller than 
that of male biiths , in 1885 it was 100 to 105 , and males 
preponderate in the population up tiU the age of twenty-five, 
clearly showing that the excess of females is due to male eraigia- 
tion or the greater mortality of male occupations The peicentage 


of illegitimate to the total number of births in 1855 was 1 8, 
and reached its maximum in 1865, when it was 10 2, while in 
1885 it was 8 46 It is much highei in the lowland luial 
districts thanm the Highland rural distncts, and lowest in the 
large towms The percentages oi buths, deaths, and maniages 
to population in the annual lepoits of the legistiai geneial aie m 
agieat degiee misleading, inasmuch as the estimated population 
generally difieis greatly from the actual They place it, however, 
beyond doubt that the greatest hiith, maruage, and nioitality 
rates are iii the town distncts, that the smallest hiitli and niaiiiage 
lates aie in the insular districts, aftei which come the mainland 
rural distncts, and that the moitality is not so high in the insular 
ruial as in the mamland lural distncts Table Vll (see below) 
gives the percentage of single, manied, and widowed to the total 
of each sex in Scotland, England and Wales, and Iieland lespect- 
ively m 1881 

The number of blind persons in Scotland m 1881 was 3158 Blind, 
(males 1556, females 1602), the propoition to the total population &c 
being 1 in 1182 (males 1156, females 1208) , the proportion m 1871 
w'as 1 in 1112 The deaf and dumb in 1881 numheied 2142 (males 
1149, females 998), the piopoition to the total population being 1 
in every 1744 as agamst 1 in every 1610 in 1871 The numhei of 
lunatics was leturned as 8406 (males 3939, females 4467) oi 1 in 
eveiy 444 of the total population, the propoition in 1871 being 1 
in eveiy 494 In addition to this theie weie 5991 imbeciles (males 
2896, females 3095), or 1 to every 623 of the population, the pi o- 
portion in 1871 being 1 in every 727 

Table VIII gives a classification of the population accoidmg to Ocoiipa- 
occupations in 1871 and 1881 — tions 


Classes of Occupation 

1871 


1 Pel cent of Total Pop | 


1871 

1881 

1 Professional 

72,911 

06,103 

217 

2 57 

2 Domestic 

159,403 

176,565 

4 74 

4 78 

8 Commercial 

114,694 

182,126 

8 41 

3 54 

4 Agncultural 

270,008 

269,637 

8 04 

7 21 

5 Industrial 

751,281 

982,663 

22 36 

24 97 

6 Unproductive 

1,991,721 

2,128,689 

59 28 j 

56 08 


It should be explained that the appaient diminution in the pio Pauper- 
portion of the unpiodnctive class may be accounted foi by the fact ism 
that in 1871 paupeis weie returned in this class, wheieas in 1881 
they weie returned under the -occupation at which they used to 
work The increase in the pioportion of tlio professional and 
commeicial classes is at least a slight indication of higher aveiage 
prospeuty, but this is moie conclusively established by the fact 
that the numhei of paupers has foi many yeais been steadily on 
the decline, the piopoition being now (1886) only 2 4 of the 
population The average cost of maintenance is, howevei, on the 
increase, owing entirely to the inoi eased cost of the maintenance of 
the lunatic poor. 

Clime, like pauperism, is also steadily declining, as is shown Crime 
by Table IX - 



Aveiage 

1884 


Offences 

1836- 

40 

1851- 

56 

1876- 

79 

1880- 

84 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Against person 

751 

1014 

881 

888 

905 

75 

QSO 

Against piopertywitliviolenco 

630 

532 

520 

624 

516 

80 

595 

Agamst pioperty without vio- 
lence 

1676 

1916 

1102 

DSO 

649 

eae 

911 

Against property, malicious 

47 

62 

122 

89 

52 

8 

CO 

Forgery, &e 

120 

109 

44 

48 

36 

<5 

42 

Othei offences ! 

266 

247 

112 

122 

82 

7 1 

89 


3390 

38S0 

2781 

2661 

2239 1 438 | 2o77 


Table IV 


Groups 

Population according to 
Gioupmg in 1861 

Population accoidmg to 
Gioupmg m 1871 

Buths 

1861-71 

Deaths ' 
1861-71 

Buths 

1871-81 

Deaths 

1871-81 

Inciease or Deciease 

1 from 1861 to 1871 

Inci ease or Doci ease 
fiom 1871 to 1881 1 

1861 

1871 

1871 

1881 

Actual 

Excess 
of Births 
over 
Deaths 

Actual 

Bxress 
of Births 

Deaths 

Pnncipal towns 

Lai ge towns 

Small towns 

Rural distncts 

Scotland 

884,955 
254,030 ! 
602,833 
1,420,476 

1,068,566 

310,165 

640,807 

1,440,490 

1,193,940 

327,734 

696,958 

1,141,386 

1,411,636 

388,797 

790,796 

1,144,444 

376,856 

103,519 

190,128 

450,288 

274,511 

68,769 

115,147 

247,789 

429,679 

150,095 

293,220 

361,367 

296,285 
94,493 
171,485 j 
203,200 

-1-183,601 
-1- 56,135 
-h 37,974 
-h 20,014 

-1-102,845 
+ 34,760 
-1- 74,981 
-1-202,519 

-f 217, 590 
-1- 61,063 
+ 08,838 
-1- 3,058 

-1-133,394 
4- 55,691 
-1-121,735 
+158,167 

3,062,294" 

3,360,018 

3,360,018 

3,736,573 

1,120,791 

706,196 

1,234,851 

785,468 

-1-297,724 

-1-414,595 

-1-876,656 

+468,883 


Table VII 


Sexes 

Scotland 

England and Wales 

Ii eland 

Single 

Mamed 

Widowed 

Single 

Mamed 

Widowed 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Males 

66 281 

30 441 

3 278 

61932 

34 62S 

8 440 

CS 714 

27 501 

8 785 

Females 

62 864 

28 957 

8189 

59 226 

33 282 1 

7 492 

63 442 

25 976 

9 582 
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CoMmiiiieatiOii —In tlie 12th centmyan Act was passed pi ovid- 
ing that the liigliii ays beti\ eeii niaiket towns should be at least 
20 feet bioad Ovei the piincipal iiveis at this eaily peiiod theie 
iieie budges iieai the most populous places, as ovei the Dee neai 
Aberdeen, the Esk at Biechiii, the Tay at Peith, and the Foith 
near Stilling Until the 16th centiuy, howevei, tiaffic between 
distant places was earned on chiefly by pack- hoi ses The fiist 

stage-coach in Scotland was that which lan betw’een Edinbingh 
ami Leith in 1610 In 1658 tkeie w'as a fortnightly stage coach 
between Edinbuigh and London, but afteiwaids it would appeal 
to have been discontinued foi many yeais Sepaiate Acts en- 
joining the justices of the peace, and afteiwaids along with 
them the commissioneis of supply, to take measuies toi the 
maintenance of roads weie passed in 1617, 1669, 1676, and 
1680 These piovisions had leferenee chiefly to what afteiwaids 
came to be known as “statute laboiu roads,” intended pi imaiily 
to supply a means of communication within the several paiislies 
They w'eie kept m lepair by the tenants and cotteis, and, when 
their labour was not sufficient, by the landloids, w’howeie leqiured 
to “stent” (assess) themselves, customs also being sometimes levied 
at hndges, femes, and causeways By sepaiate local Acts the 
“statute labour ’ was m many cases conveited into a payment 
called “conveision money,” and the Geneial Roads Act ot 1845 
made the alteiatioii umveisal B}’- the Roads and Budges (Scotland) 
Act of 1878 the old organization for the management of these loads 
was entiiely superseded m 1883 The Highlands had good (mili- 
taiy) loads eailiei than the lest ot the coiiiitiy The pi eject, begun 
in 1725, took ten years to complete, and the roads weie afteiwaids 
kept m lepau by an annual pailianientaiy giant In the Lowlands 
the mam hues of loads have been constincted undei the Tninpike 
Acts, the eailiest of winch was obtamed in 1750 Oiignially they 
weie maintained by foils OTacted fiom those w’ho used them , but 
this method was— aftoi seveial counties had obtamed sepaiate 
Acts foi its abolition— supeiseded thioughout Scotland in 1883 
by the geneial Act of 1878, piovidmg foi the maintenance of all 
classes of loads by assessment levied by the county load tiustees 
Scotland possesses two canals constiucted piimaiily to abridge 
the sea passage round the coast,— the Caledonian and the Ciinan 
The Caledonian Canal, eiitending flora sontli-west to iioith-east, 
a distance of 60 miles along the line of lochs fiom Locb Linnlie 
on the west coast to the Moiay Eirth on the east coast, w'as 
begun in 1803, opened while yet nntinished in 1822, and com- 
pleted in 1847, the total cost being about £1,300, 000 Constiucted 
ougmally to affoul a cpiickei passage foi ships to the east coast of 
Scotland and the coasts of Em ope, it has, owing to the inci eased 
size of vessels, ceased to fulfil this pnipose, its chief service having 
been m opening up a pictmesque lonte foi touiists, assisting local 
trade, and affording a passage foi fishing boats between the east 
and west coasts The Oiman Canal, stretching acioss the Hull of 
Cantyre from Loch Clip to Jiua Sound, a distance of 9 miles, and 
admitting the passage of vessels of 200 tons biiulen, was opened in 
1801 at a cost of over £100,000 The piincipal boat canals aie the 
Foith and Clyde oi Gieat Canal, begun m 1798, between Giange- 
ffionth on the Foith and Bowling on the Clyde, a distance of 30J 
miles, with a hianch to Poit Dinidas, making the total distance 
33| miles , the Union Canal between Edinbuigh and the Foitli and 
Clyde Canal at PoitDiindas, iieai Glasgow, completed m 1822 , and 
the Moukland Canal, completed in 1791, connecting Glasgow with 
the Monkknd mineral distiict and communicating with a lateral 
branch of the Foitli and Clyde Canal at Poit Dimdas Several 
other canals in Scotland have been supeiseded by lailway loutes 
The first railway in Scotland foi which an Act of Pailiameiit 
was obtained was that between Kilmarnock ami Tioon (9f miles), 
opened in 1812, and of coinse woiked by hoiises A similar rail- 
way, of W’hich the chief somco of piofit was the passengei tiaffic, 
was opened between Eduihurgli and Dalkeith in 1831, blanches 
being afterwards extended to 'Leith and Musselbuigh By 1840 
the length of the lailway lines in Scotland for which Bills weie 
passed was ISIJ miles, the capital being £3,122,133 The chief 
railway companies in Scotland are the Caledonian, formed in 1845, 
total capital m 1884-85 £37,999,933 , the RTorth Biitish, of the same 
date, total capital £82,821,526 , the Glasgow and Sonth-Westeui 
foimed by amalgamation in 1850, total capital £13,230,849 


the Highland foimed by amalgamation in 18C5, total capital 
£4,445,316 , and the Gieat Hoith of Scotland, 1846, total capital 
£4,869,983 The management of the small biaiich hues belonging 
to local companies is geneially undei taken by the laigei companies 
By 1849 theie weie 795 miles of lailway in Scotland The follow- 
ing table (X ) shows tlie piogie&s since 1857 (see also Railway, 
vol XX pp 226-230) — 


Year 


Passeiigci.> 

E ^ - 

Receipts 

fioni 

Goods 

Tiains 

Total 

11 

Fust 

Class 

Second 

Class 

Thud and 
Mixed 
Classes 

Total 

issr 

l&7i 

1&&4 

1243 

2700 

2909 

1,823,542 

4,201,473 

4,711,500 

2,180,284 

4,709,485 

2,715,932 

10,729,077 

30,189,934 

40,877,042 

14,733,501 

38,220,892 

54,305,074 

& 

91b, 097 
2,350,593 
2,931,737 

£ 

1,584,781 

3,884,424 

4,420,023 

£ 

2,501,478 
0,235,017 
7,357, 7b0 


Agricidtuic —Table XI shows the divisions of land as legaids Owner- 
owneiship aecoiding to the letuin (the latest) of 1873 — ship of 


Ownei s holding each 

S 

Estimated 

Acieage 

Gross 

Annual 

Value 

Average Rental 
pel Acie 

Percentage of 
Total Acieage 
to earli Oiviiei 





£ 

£ s 


Less than 1 aeie 


113,006 

28,177 

5,800,046 

20) 17 


More than 1 acie and less than 10 

9,471 

29,327 

1,133,106 

48 17 

2 

„ 10 

50 

3,469 

77,619 

843,471 

10 17 

4 

„ 50 

100 

1,213 

86,483 

380,345 

4 8 

5 

„ 100 

500 

2,367 

556,372 

1,074,773 

3 0 

20 

„ 600 

1,000 

826 

682,741 

1,263,624 

2 3 

81 

„ 1,000 

2,000 

596' 

885,242 

1,179,756 

1 a 

44 

„ 2,000 

5,000 

687| 

1,843,378 

1,946,507 

1 1 

9 7 

„ 5,000 

10,000 

250 

1,726,869 

1,043,619 

0 12 

91 

„ 10,000 

20,000 

159 

2,160,111 

065,166 

0 9 

113 

„ 20,000 

50,000 

103 

8,071,728 

045,914 

0 0 

16 2 

„ 50,000 

100,000 

44 

3,025,616 

588,788 

0 4 

16 0 

100,000 and upwards 


24 

4,931,884 

623,148 

0 8 

26 1 

Noaieas 


11 


10,740; 



No rental 


11 

1,147 




Total 

i 

132,136| 

18,946,094 

18,098,804 

1 0 

100 0 


Scotland, as compaied with eithei England oi Iieland, is em- 
phatically a countiy of laige piopiietois Taking the population 
of 1871 as the basis of compaiison, a little ovci 3 9 pei cent of the 
population of Scotland have a shaie in the ownei^iip ot the soil, 
the piopoitioii 111 England and Wales being about 5 pei cent , while 
in Iieland it is only about 17 On an avciago each ownei in 
England possesses 33 acies, in Scotland 143, and iii Ireland 293 
While in Iieland, liowevei, only a little ovei one-half of the iiuinbei 
of propnetois possess less than 1 acie, and in England about live- 
sevenths, this class in Scotland amounted to about livc-sixtlis of the 
whole They possessed only 1 ]ici cent of the total aioa, the le- 
inainnig 99 9 being possessed by 19,131 poisons, while 171 poisons 
held 58 3, and 68 persons 42 1. Whcicas in England 1 and in 
Ireland only 3 piopnetors held upwauls of 100,000 acres each, 
in Scotland theie were 24 pei sons who each held moio than tins 
amount, and together they po.ssessed 26 1 per cent of the total 
aiea The excessive size of the piopeitios of Scotland may bo 
pmtly accounted foi by the fact that a laige propoitioii of the 
land is so mountainous and unpiodnctivo as to he uusuitable foi 
division into small properties , but two other causes have also 
pow'eifnlly co-operated with this, viz , the wide tcrntoual authouiy 
exeicised hy some of the lowland nobles, as the Seotis and 
Douglases, and such poweiful Highland nobles as the Aigylls and 
Bieadalbanes, and the stiictei law of entail intioduced by the Act 
of 1685 (see Entail, vol viii p 452). The laigcst estates aio 
thus in the hands of the old hereditary families The almost 
absolute powei anciently wielded by the landlords, who within 
then own territoiies weie loids of regality, tended to lunder in- 
dependent agricultural enteipnse, and it was not till aftei the 
abolition of lieieditary juiisdictions in 1746 that agriculture ui 
Scotland made any real progiess 

Tlie following table (XII ) gives a classification of the holdings Holdmgs, 
of Scotland in 1875 and 1880 — 


Yeais 

50 Acies and 
under 

Fiom 60 to 100 
Acies 

Fiom 100 to 300 
Acies 

Fium 800 to 500 
Acies 

Fiom. 500 to 1000 
Aoiqs 

Above 1000 Aoips 

Total 

Niunher 

Area in 
Aoies 

Number 

Aieaui 

Acres 

Nunibei 

Aiea m 
Acies 

Numbei 

Aicam 

Acies 

Number 

Aiea 111 
Acies 

Number 

Aica in 
Acres 

Number 

Area m 
Aoics 

1875 

1880 

56,311 

55,280 

666,355 

653,205 

0878 

0726 

697,620 

721,844 

11,823 

12,318 

1,980,081 

2,082,914 

1967 

2007 

729,885 

750,206 

091 

601 

427.478 

418,650 

120 

79 

109,075 

114,298 

80,700 

80,101 

4,011,096 

4,741,290 


It will be observed that nearly one half of the total area of the hold- 
ings IS occupied hy those possessing fiom 100 to 300 acres eadh The 
holdings ovei 300 acies aie generally sheep farms, and it is to the 
enteipnse of the inedium class of holdeis that the agiicultiiral 
progress of Scotland is chiefly due A society of impiovers in 
the knowledge of agnculture was founded in 1723, but ceased to 


exist aftoi the Rebellion of 1745 , and the iutioduction of new and 
improved methods, where not the lesiilt of private enteipnse, has 
been chiefly associated with the efforts of the Highland Society, 
instituted in 1783, and latterly known as the Highland and Agii- 
cultuial Society. A gieat stimulus was also afforded in the oc- 
ginmng of the 19th century hy the high puces obtained during the 
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Land- Continental \iai5, and, altlioughpenods of occasional severedepies- 

lord and &ion hare oceni leil since then, not only has the science of agiicnltnie 

tenant continued lapidly to advance but the position of the laige faimei 
has until within leceiit yeais been one of inci easing piospenty 
The system of nineteen yeais’ lease had pimed, as legaids both 
agiiciiltuial piogiess and the inteiests of thefainiei, a much supenoi 
auangement to the system ofyeaily tenancy so laigely pi evading 
in England , hut it was conjoined with customs and modified hy 
conditions vliich during the peiiod ot agiicultuidl clistiess picvail- 
ing since 1872 have caused the lelatious hetAveen landloul and 
tenant to become seveiely stiained The moie piominuit giiei- 
ances ot the iamiei veie the difficulty of obtaining sufficient com- 
pensation foi impi ovements, the inconveniences usiilting fiom the 
law of hypothec (see Hypothec, vol xii p 598), and the haulslups 
siifieied fiom the existence of the game lavs Hypothec vas 
abolished m 1879, except as legauls the Act of Sedeiunt, agiound 
game Act was passed in 1880, and, succeeding the lepoit of the 
cliihe of Richmond's commission m 1882, the Agiicultnial Holdings 
Act vas passed in 1883, containing piovisions for secuung to the 
tenant coiitiol in the disposition of liis lease, and also compensation 
foi impi ovements , but alieady it is evident that these lefoims 
have failed to meet the difficulties eieated by the alteied conditions 
of things, due to the inci easing scaicity ot land and the impoit- 
ation ot foieign pioduce 

Crofters. While the lelatioiis hetneeu the landloid and the laige faiinei 
cannot be legauledas satisfactoiy, the difficulties of the ciofteis — 
small holdeis now chiefly to be found in the we-^tci u Highlands 
and the islands to the iioith and vest of Scotland— have leached 
a moie acute stage The cioftei system pievailing m Oikney and 
Shetland— desciihed in the aiticle on those islands — ^has a totally 
clitfei ent oiigin fiom that pievaihng in the Highlands On account 
of the ancient lelations between the Highlandei and his chief, the 
inheiitance IS claimed by the Highland ci’ofteis of an inalienable 


The eailiest yeai included in this table (1867) is the date at which 
the agiicnltinal statistics began to be collected and published hy 
the Boaid of Trade The woik pievious to this had been nudei- 
taken by the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, but 
their retains weie necessaiily less complete and acemate. The 
letiiiu for 1857, for example, gives the arable acieage (“acreage 
under a rotation ofciops”) as 3,776,572 , but this is cleaily too 
much, as it exceeds that of 1885, and since 1867 theie has been 
a gradual increase. Only a little over one-fourth of the area of 
Scotland is cultivated, while in England only one-fonith is left 
uncultivated It must, however, be taken into consideiation 
that in the agiienltuial letiuns “permanent pasture” does not 
include the mountainous districts which foim such a laage poi- 
tiou of the suifaee of Scotland, wheie heaths and natural grasses 
occupy the soil and yield a scanty heihage foi sheep and cattle 
111 the retain “peimaiient pasture” is lepresented as occupying 
an area little more than a thud as laige as that occupied by 
aiable land, while m England the two areas aie pietty neaily 
equal, hut as a matter of fact pasturage plays a much, moie im- 
portant pait in the economy of the Scottish than of the English 
faimei It will he ohseived that as regaids the mam divisions 
of aiable land the total areas under both corn crops and green 
crops have been slightly deci easing, while theie has been a 
considerable increase in the aiea under rotation grasses The fol- 
lowing table (XIY ) shows the yield of the pimcipal ciops in 
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light to seciuity of teume , hut when the old feudal system of the 
Highlands was suddenly abolished aftei the Rebellion ot 1745 no 
legal steps weie taken foi the leeogmtiou of this light, and fiom 
the beginning of the 19tli ceiitmy wholesale cleaiances of tenants 
weie earned out m many distiicts even hy the hens of the old 
Highland chiefs In the woids ot the lepoit ot the eiolteis com- 
mission of 1884 — “The ciofte.. of the pieseiit tune lias tliiough 
past eiictions been confined within iiaiiow limits, sometimes on 
iiifeiior land and exhausted soil He is subject to aihitiaiy 
augmentations oi money i ent, he is without seenuty of temiie, and 
has only leceiitly leceived the concession of couipensatioii foi im- 
piovenients ” The ciofteis in Scotland aie now estimated to 
mimbei 40,000 families oi 2U0, 000 pel sons, and many of them snp- 
poit themselves paitly hy fishing In the stiuggle foi existence 
they have had to contend against the tendency tow aids the creation 
ot laige fainis, the demand foi spoiling estates, the clesiie of 
landloids to escajie the biiiden of pooi lates, and the fact that 
they have absolutely no choice as legards the conditions imposed 
on them hy the landloid In Maich 1883 a commission w^as ap- 
pointed to luquiie into the condition of the cotteis and ciofteis m 
the Highlands and islands of Scotland , this commission gave in 
its lepoit m 1884, and an Act based on then lecomineiidations was 
passed in 1886 

notwithstanding the unsatisfactoiy condition of agiiciiltuial Distnbu- 
affaiis in Scotland at pieseiit, theie is no countiy m the woildtionof 
where faiming is piosecuted with moie skill and euteipiise On crops 
account of the gieat xaiiety of soil and climate the methods m 
opeiation difler gieatly in dilFeieiit distiicts, and foi special details 
the leadei is lefeued to the aitieles on the seveial counties The 
following table (XIII ) shows the cultivated aiea and the aieas undei 
each kind of eiop in diffeient yeais, witli the piopoi tion of the aci cage 
undei each kind of crop, kc , to eveiy 1000 acres of cultivated laud 
foi 1885 in Scotland, England, and Ii eland — 


1857, 1884, and 1885, with the average yield per acre in the Yield of 
last two years — crops. 




1SS4. 


Average pei Acie 


1857 

1885 

1884 

1SS5 

meat Bushels 

6.154.986 

2,348,261 

1,893,501 

3417 

34 83 

Bailey „ 

7,236,207 

7,001,209 

8,245,820 

34 27 

34 72 

Oats „ 

Beans ) 

32,750,703 
1,037,700 j 

86,713,321 
( 705,398 

38,407,127 

709,577 

35 10 
32 23 

31 03 

80 67 

Pease } ” 

t 38,551 

87,464 


2141 

Tmmps Tons 

0,690,109 

7,532,779 

6,496,189 

15 63 

16 39 

Potatoes „ 

480,403 ‘ 

936,808 

803.523 

6 02 

5 39 


This table being founded on estimates can, of couise, only he regauled 
as approximately coirect The aveiage yield of both wheat and 
barley IS higher than that of England, while the aveiage yield of 
both oats and potatoes is lowei, winch may be accounted foi by the 
fact that the fiist two crops occupy the best soils of Scotland, 
while the last two occupy eveiy variety of soil in the countiy. 
Wheat is grown chiefly ni the sea-coast distiicts and the feitile 
iivei -valleys. The aiea under wheat has declined moie than a 
half since 1867, the combmed causes of this being wet seasons and 
inci eased foreign competition Bailey, for wbimi the distilleues 
keep up a steady demand, and oats, the staple ciop of the country, 
have rather increased in ai ea since 1867 The ai ea under potatoes — 
‘ averyunceitam crop— has rathei declined within recent yeais, and 



Yearly Aveiages 

1880 

1885 

Ai erage pei 1000 Acres 1885 

1367-70 

isri-75 

Scotland 

England 

Ii eland 


Awes 

Aeies 

Acies 

Aoies 

Acies 

Acies 

Aoies 

Total acreage under oiops, haie fallow, and glass 

4,420,375 

4,560,825 

4,738,137 

4,845,801 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Permanent pasture 

1,030,844 

1,084,933 

1,159,353 

1,220,000 

252 

492 

873 

Aiable land 

3,383,531 

3,475,842 

3,578,774 

8,625,805 

74S 

SOS 

327 

Com erups— 









124,296 

122,513 

73,976 

55,155 

11 

95 

5 

Bailej 01 beie 

227,988 

252,105 

264,120 

237,472 

40 


11 

Oats 

1,011,480 

1,007,339 

1,037,254 

1,046,285 

216 

06 


Eje 

8,135 

10,480 

7,333 

7,095 

2 

2 

1 

Beans 

23,711 

26,740 

19,977 

23,185 

5 

16 


Pease 

2,367 

2,332 

1,227 

1,750 


0 


Tot.ll uniler corn crops 

1,307,977 

1,421,515 

1,403,837 

1,370,892 

283 

264 

104 

Gieen oiops— 








Potatoes 

170,978 

107,830 

187,061 

148,994 

81 

14 


Tuinips and swedes 

490,j9S 

603,709 

485,987 

484,213 

100 

59 

20 

Mangold 

944 

1,748 

1,822 

1,495 


14 

2 

CaiTots 

964 

1,048 

1,393 

1,290 


1 


Cablkige, Ivohl-iabi, and rape 

3,441 

4,056 

5,473 

5,883 

1 

6 

3 

Vetches, &c 

14,529 

14,780 

15,705 

18,088 

4 

10 

2 

Total undei gieen mops 

681,454 

693,821 

697,440 

659,910 

ISO 

110 

80 

Glasses undei lolatiou 

1,248,747 

1,338,100 

1,455,745 

1,571,745 

324 

110 

134 

Flax 

1,417 

731 

182 

41 



7 

Hops 

1 





3 


Fallow 

54,280 

21,609 

21,514 

23,208 

5 

21 

1 
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that imdei turnips has considerably declinecl, paitly owing to the 
mci eased use of aitihcial stuffs in cattle feeding The following 
Live table (XV ) shows the uumhei of live stock m different yeais, with 

stock, the aveiage number to every 1000 acies of cultivated land in 1885 

in Scotland and England — 



Yeail) * 

eiage 

ISSO 

Aveiage 
per 1000 
1SS5 AeieslSSO 


ISO" 70 

1371-75 


Scot- 

land 

Eng- 

land 

Erases (including potiiet,)— 
IJseil solely foi agiicultmal 
pui poses 

138, Sbd 

136,680 

141,332 

141,522 20 

30 

Unbi olven liorses and inai es 
kept foi keediag 

134,307 

•t.,Oi.3 

52,681 

46,770 10 

13 

Total lioises 

1172,371 

178,052 

104,013 

188,202 39 

43 

Cattle- 

Cows and liaifers in niilk or 
in calf 

SSOjoGd' 

392,252 

3Sr,195| 

419,210 87 

74 

Other cattle— two yeais old 
and above 

240,341 

207,020 

253,067 

200,505 54 

43 

,, under two years 

392,330 

467,105 

453,124 

496,280 102 

73 

Total cattle 

1,022,380 

1,127,337 

l,099,2So|l,170,004| 243 

ISO 

Sheep— 

One j ear old and above 

4,5S2,S35 

1,735,008 

4,651,110 

4,560,436 041 

407 

Under one i ear old 

3,3w,142 

2,426,114 

2,420,973 

2,306,762 495 

260 

Total sheep . 

0,037,077 

7,161,122 

7,072,088 

6,057,108 1436 

676 

Pigs 

133,059 

106,148 

120,025 

150,984 31 

82 


This table does not indicate any constant deciease oi inciease in 
any of the classes of live stock. It will be obseived that the aveiage 
number of cattle to the acreage of cultivated land in Scotland is 
about a thud more than in England, and of sheep more than double 
as many , but the number of pigs in England is moie than double 
as many to the acreage of cultivated land as it is m Scotland, and 
the number of hoises is greater The special hieeds of horses in 
Scotland aie the Shetland ponies, the Highland ponies, and the 
Clydesdale draught hoises, the latter onginally bred ui the Clydes- 
dale district fiom eiossing with Flemish staUions impoited about 
the beginning of the IStli centiny The breeds of cattle include 
the Ayisliire, which, since they aie chiefly noted for their yield of 
milk, and aie specially adapted for dany fiiims (which prevail 
especially iii the south-west of Scotland), have m a great measme 
supplanted the Galloway in then native district, except w'liere these 
ate kept for feeding pui poses, the polled Angus or Abeideen, fan 
milkers, but chiefly valuable for their bcef-makmg qualities, and 
on this account, as well as then hardiliood, in especial favour m 
the noith-east of Scotland, where the ait of cattle-feeding has 
leaohed its greatest perfection, and the west Highland bleed, 
noted for their long hoins, their shagginess, the decided chaiactei 
of their various colouis— black, red, dun, cieam, and bundle — 
and their power of thimng on wild and heathy pasture The 
special bleeds of sheep aie the fine-woolled breed, pecuhar to Shet- 
land , the blackfaced, native to the Highland districts , and the 
Cheviots, native to the range of hdls of that name, and now the 
f'avouiite bleed in the south, of Scotland, although bolder Leicesteis 
and other English bleeds, as well as a variety of crosses, are kept 
for winter feedmg on the lowland farms 
Forests. The aiea under orchards as letiuned on 4th June 1885 was 1892 
acres and under nursery grounds 1 654 Orchaids, chiefly for apples, 
aie most numerous in the Oaise of Gowne and the neighhomhood 
of Perth, and along the banks of the Clyde above Hamilton 
The area under woods in 1812 was 907,695 acres, of which 501,469 
acres were natural woods and 406,226 planted , by 1872 it had 
declined to 734,490, but by 1881 (i c , by the latest return) it had 
increased to 829, 47 6, the principal inci ease having been in Abei deen, 
Peith, and Inverness, the counties where the growth of woods is 
laigest The Board of Tiade letuins do not distinguish between 
planted and natural woods, but it is well known that large cuttings 
have been made in the indigenous forests of the Highlands, while 
at the same time considerable attention has been paid witlim the 
present centuiy to the grovrth of plantations in the Lowlands, paitly 
as a coveit for game , the science of forestry has made great ad- 
vances within recent years owing to the encouiagement and guid- 
ance of the Scottish Aiboncultuial Society, estabbshed in 1864, 
and of the Highland and Agncultui al Socie^. The modem planta- 
tions are formed chiefly or Scotch fir with a sprinkling of larch 
On the botany of Scotland H C Vatson’s TopogyapUeal Botany 
(1883) may he consulted 

Deer Accoi ding to the report of the crofters commission, the area under 
forests, deer forests in Scotland is 1, 976,209 acies, or about one-tenth of the 
game, whole area of the country The -species of deer pecnbai to the 
&c, Scottish Highlands is the red , deer , the fallow deer is not uncommon 

^ These hgmes are for 1870 only 
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in the Low lands, especially in the hilly south-westei n districts The 
giouse moois of Scotland occupy a much moie extensive aiea, and aie 
al&o much moie widely distributed, while they siippily spoit to a 
much gieatei number of peisoiis Ptainiigau and blackcock aie 
abundant in many distiicts , and pheasants and paitiidges, as well 
as bales, aie caielully pieseived on many estates in the cultivated 
districts Babbits aie common tluoughout the whole country Fox- 
hunting IS a fashionable spoit m most of the Lowland counties , but 
ottei-hunting has almost died out The beai, wolf, and beavei, at 
one tune common in Scotland, have become extinct The last w'oll, 
it IS said, was kdled by Sii Bwen Cameion of Lochiel in 1680 The 
wildcat IS still to be found m the Highlands, and the polecat, eimiiie, 
and pine marten exist ui considerable iiumbeis The golden eagle 
and the white-tailed eagle tenant the wiklei mountainous distnets, 
hut other laigei buds of piey, as the ospiey and the kite, are 
becoming scarce In all theie aie more than 300 species of buds 
m Gotland, including a gieat variety of watei-fowl iii the sea 
and inland lochs 

Fishenes — ^Details regaidiug the Scottish fishenes will be found Fisheries 
undei F1&HEEIE.S (vol ix pp 257-262). Thefoiinei Boaidof 'White 
Heuing Fishery was abolished in 1882 and the Fisheiy Boaid of 
Scotland established, winch has devoted moie systematic attention 
to the collection of statistics and the geneial eneouiagcmeiit of the 
indnstiy In 1856 the lieiiuig and deep-sea fishenes engaged only 
about 30,000 peisons m Scotland, but m 1884 they employed directly 
01 indirectly 103,804 peisons, while the total estimated produce 
in 1884 was valued at £3,351,848,— the value of cuicd fish being 
£2,279,614 (heiimgs, £2,121,346 , cod, ling, and hake diied, 
£149,407, ditto pickled, £8861), of white fish sold fiesh, £716,295 
(haddocks, £300,712 , heiungs, £150,720, cod, ling, and hake, 

£97,443, toisk and saithe, £10,481 , whitings, £32,808 , spiats, 

£5232 , niackeiel, £6288, turbot, £9368, liohbut, £17,624, 
flouudeis, £47,723 , skate, £14,171 , soles and other flat fish, 
£24,727), of slidl-flsh, £80,939 , and of salmon, £276,000 

jlTMung Jttdiisfnes —The chief soiiices of the minoial wealth of Coal 
Scotland aie coal and non, which aie generally found in convenient 
juxtaposition The puncipal coal-fields aie desenbed under Coal 
(vol. VI p 52 sy ) The piivilege of digging coal in the lands of 
Pitteucueff was confeiied by cliaitei on the abbot and convent 
of Dimfeimlmc m 1291, and at a veiy eaily peuod the monks of 
Hewbattle Abbey dug coal fiom suiface-pits 011 tlio banks of tlie 
Esk Jlneas Sylvius (afteiwauls Pope Pius II ), wdio visited 
Scotland in the 15tli centuiy, lefeis to the fact that the iiooi 
people leceived at the cliuicli doois a species of stone which they 
binned in place of w'ood , but, although the value of coal for biuith’b 
and artificer’s work was eaily rccoginred, it wo& not gciieially 
employed foi domestic pin poses till about the close of the IGtli 
centuiy In 1606 an Act was iinssed binding eollieis, to peipotiial 
semce at the woiks at which they were engaged, and then full 
emancipation did not take place till 1799. An Act was passed m 
1843 foibiddmg the employment of childieii of tendci years and 
of women ui underground mines Acoouhug to the census of 18.51, 
the number of persons engaged ru connexion with eoal-mniing was 
36,973 males and 358 females (the latter employed above ground), 
and m 1881 the numbers were 53,340 and 401. According to the 
imneial statistics of 1885 there woie 69,425 persons employed in 
the coal-mmes of Scotland,— 46,082 in the westoin and 24,343 in 
the eastern dastiict. The output within twenty years has been 
more than doubled In 1854 it was 7,488,000 tons, by 1866 it had 
increased to 12,034,688, and m 1884 it was 21,186,688 

The nse of the non industry in Scotland dates from the establish- Iimi. 
inent in 1760 of the Cairon iron works near Falkirk The uumhor 
of peisons employed in iion-mining m 1851 was 7648, and m non 
inanufactuio 13,296, and by 1881 the numbors had ineicahed 
lebpectively to 10,473 and 38,309. The total output of iron oro 
and ironstone in Scotland in 1884 was 1,885,376 tons, valued at 
£854,416, less than the estimated amount in 1858, which was 
2,312,000 tons, valued at £750,000 Tlieie has been no iucrcaso in 
the manufactuie of pig-irou since about 1866 The imports of iron 
me were 356,380 tons ui 1883, valued at £359,918, and in 1884 
406,007 tons, valued at £356,451 The production of pig-iron 
increased with great rapndity after the introduction of railways 
In 1796 the quantity produced was 18,640 tons, and in 1830 only 
37,500 , in 1840 it had risen to 211,000, m 1846 to 475,000, in 1865 
to 1,164,000 j but in 1884 it Avas only 988,000, the industry being 
confined to Ayishiie, Fifeshiie, and Laimikshiro The iron-mills 
and forges in opeiation are confined to the last county, there hcing 
in 1884 22 woiks, 334 puddling furnaces, and 82 rolling nulls In 
1884 there Aveie 63 open-hearth steelworks in operation, of which 
46 were in Glasgow, 10 in Holytown, 4 in Motherwell, and 3 in 
■Wishaw, the quantity made in 1884 being 208,650 tons. 

Since about the yeais 1860-55 shale-minmg has become an iin- Other 
portant industxy, especially in Linliihgowsluro and Midlothian, mmmg 
the total quantity raised in Scotland in 1884 being 1,469,649 tons, mdus- 
valued at £370,024 Lead 010 is woiked at Abington in Lanark- tries, 
shire and "Wanlockhead in Dumfriesshiic , the dressed load oro 
obtained amounts to 4327 tons, valued at £34,997, and yielding 
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3219 tons of lead and 20,011 ounces of silver The amount of fiie- 
clay dug iii 1884 was 463,294 tons, valued at £55,237 Stone qiiaii;j - 
ing, e&ijecialh of giauite, sandstone, flagstone, slate, and limestone, 
is extensively caiiied on, but the i etui us ot the seveial amounts 
laised annually aie incomplete The niimhei of poisons engaged 
in quaiiies in 1881 was 13, 7 42, and the value of the materials laised 
in 1884 was estimated at £1,030,650 The puiicipal giamte woihs 
occm in AbeiJeensliiio and Kiikciidbnghtsluie, while fieestone 
quail les aie comnioii thioiighoiit the gieatei pait of the Lowland 
distnct, although wliinstoiie also is fieqnently used for building 
pill poses Laige quantities of paving stones aie evpoited from 
Caithness and Foifaisliiie, andtheie aioveiy extensive slate-quairies 
at Ballachiilisli and othei jilaces m Aigyllshiie 
Woollen Manufattuics — Although a company of woollen weaveis was 
cloth incoi pointed by the town council of Edinhuigh in 1475, the cloth 

worn by the w ealthiei classes down to the beginning of the 17th 
ccntmy was of English oi tiencli mamifactuie, the lowei classes 
iveaiiiig “ coaise cloth made at home,” in the fashion still pievailing 
in the lemotei distiicts of the Highlands In 1 601 seven Flemings 
weie biought to Edinhiugh by eommissioneis from the hiughs to 
instinct the people in the inaiiufactuie of seiges and bioadclotli, and 
eight years latei a company of Flemings was established m the 
Canongate (Edinbiiigli) foi the nianufactnie of cloth nndei the 
special protection of the king , hut, notwithstanding also the 
establishment in 1681 of an English company foi the manufactiue 
of woollen fahucs near Haddington, the indnstiy foi moie than 
fifty yeais aftei tins made very taidy progioss in the coiintiy In 
fact its importance dates fioni the mtiodiiction and impiovomeut 
of niaohiiiery in the 19tli oeutuiy The most impoitaut bianch of 
the trade, that of tweeds, fiist began to attiact attention shoitly 
after 1830 , though still having its pimcipal seat in the distnct 
fioin winch it takes its name, iiicliulmg Galashiels, Hawick, In- 
iieileithoii, and Selkiik, it extends to a laige mimbei of towns 
thioiiglioiit Scotland, especially to Abeideen, Elgin, Invenicss, 
Stilling, Bannock bmn, and Paisley The chief scat of the hosieiy 
tuulo IS Hawick Caipet manufactiue has had its piincipal scat 
in Kilmaiuook since 1817, but is also caiiiod on m Aberdeen, Ayr, 
Baimockbiun, Glasgow, Paisley, and other towns Taitans are 
laigoly inauiifaclui ed iii Tillicoultry, Bannockburn, and Kihnainock, 
and shawls and plaids aie laigely inaniifactiued iii seveial towns 
In 1850 there wcie iii Scotland 188 woollen and woisted factoiies, 
with 233,533 spindles and 247 powoi-looms, employing 10,210 
peisoiis. Twonty-oight yeais latei (1878) the total number of 
factoiies was 246, iii which tlicie weio 559,021 spuming spindles, 
62,013 doubling spindles, and 6284 ^ ower-Ioonis, the iiumbei of 
peisDiis employed being 22,667, of whom 10,083 weie males and 
12,584 fomalos 

Linen The maiuifactuio of cloth fiom flax is of veiy ancient date in 
and jute Scotland, and towauls the close of the 16th century Scottish linen 
cloths weie largely exported to foreign countues, besides having an 
extensive sale iii England Regulations m regard to the mamifactuie 
w'Cie passed m 1641 and 1661 In a petition piesented to the piivy 
connoil m 1684, coniplauung of the seveie tieatment of Scotsmen 
selling linen in England, it was stated that 12,000 pcisousweie 
engaged in the manufactiue Thioiigh the intercession of the 
secielaiy of state with the hug these lestnctions were removed 
To ftutlior ciicoiuage the tiade it was enacted m 1686 that the 
bodies of all persons, with the exception of poor tenants and cotters, 
should be buried in plain linen only, spun and made within the 
kingdom The Act was lepeated in 1693 and 1695, and in the 
foimei yoai anotliei Act w'as passed prohibiting the cxpoit of lint 
and peiinitting its impoii fiee of duty. At the time of the Union 
the annual amount of linen cloth niaiinfactmed in Scotland is 
supposed to have been about 1,500,000 yards. The Union gave 
a considerable impetus to the manufacture, as did also the 
establishment of the Board of Mamifactiires in 1727, winch appibod 
an annual sum of £2650 to its oneoniagoinent, and m 1729 
established a colony of Eioucli Piotostants in Edinburgh, on the 
site of the present Picardy Place, to teach the spinning and weaving 
of cambric. From 1st Novomhoi 1727 to 1st November 1728 the 
amount of linen cloth stamped in Scotland was 2,183,978 yards, 
valued at £103,312, but by the year ending 1st Novembei 1771 it 
had uioicased to 13,672,548 yards, valued at £032,889, during the 
ycai ending 1st Novorahoi 1798 to 21,297,059, valued at £850,405, 
and by the year oiidiiig 1st November 1822, when the regulations 
as to the inspection and stamping of linen ceased, to 36,268,630 
yards, valued at £1,396,296 The counties in which the manufacture 
IS now most largely carried on are Forfar, Perth, Fife, Kinross, 
and Clackmannan, but Ahordoen, Rcnfiew, Lanark, Edinburgh, 
and Ayr are also in a considerable degree associated with it, 
Dundee is the principal seat of the coaisei fabrics, Dunfermline 
of the table and other finer linens, while Paisley is widely known 
for its sewing threads. The allied indnstiy of jute is the staple 
iiidiistiy of Dundee The number of poisons employed in the 
flax-factorios oi Scotland m 1837 w'as 16,402, The following table 
(XYI ) gives particulars of these factories for the yeais 1856, 1867, 
and 1878 
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Looiiib 

cinplo} ed 

1850 

108 

278,304 

4,011 

31,722 

18U7 
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487, j79 

19,017 

TV.l'ij 

1878 

1j5 

205,203 18,405 

1G,7,jO 

3b, 47(1 


Piincipally owing to foieign competition, the linen manufactuie 
has within lecent yeais been in a veiy laiignid condition 
The fiist eottou-mill in Scotland was built at Rothesay by an Cotton 
English Company in 1778 It was soon afteiwaids acquned by 
David Dale, who was the agent in Scotland foi Aikwiiglit, and 
had the mvalnable aid of his counsel and advice Dale also estab- 
lished cotton-factouesin 1785 at New Lanark, afteiwaids so closely 
associated with the socialistic schemes of his son-m-law, Roheit 
Owen, and thus laid the foundation of the indnstiy in the two 
counties, Lanaik and Renfrew, which aie now its principal seats 
in Scotland Nine-tenths of the cotton-factoiies of Scotland aie 
now concentiated m Glasgow, Paisley, and the neigliboiiiiiig towns, 
hut the indnstiy extends into othei distiicts of the west of Scotland 
and IS also lepieseuted in the counties of Abeideen, Peith, and 
Stiilmg The following table (XYII ) gives paiticulais foi 1850, 

1861, 1875, and 1885 — 


Yeais 

Factoiies 

Spindles 

Powei 

Looms 

Pei sons 
oinplo) ed 

1850 

108 

1,083,093 

23,501 

34,325 

1S(,1 

l(i3 

1,916,898 

30,110 

41,237 

18(5 

00 

1,711,214 

29,171 

85,652 

1885 

147 

1,149,514 

29,681 

87,107 


Foi fnitlier paiticulais legai ding the maiiiifactuie iii Scotland, see 
COTION, vol VI pp 601-503 

Silk IS manufactiiiod in Paisley and Glasgow, but the ludiistiy Silk, S.c. 
is of miiioi impoitance, employing only about 600 poisons Flooi- 
cloth IS manufactuied at Kiikcaldy, w'heie also the fiist linoleum 
factoiy lu Scotland was established in 1877 

Next to textile fabiies, the most inipoitaiit inaiinfactuio in "Whisky. 
Scotland is that oi whisky, lu winch it has Ii eland foi its 
only competitoi Distillation was intiodiiced into Scotland fioin 
England, but by 1771 large quantities of spuits were sent to 
England from Scotland The legal manufacture of whisky was 
greatly checked in the 19th ceiituiy by occasional excessive ad- 
vances in the rates of duty, but aftei the loduction to 2s 4fcl per 
gallon in 1823 the number of licensed distilleis lapidly iiicieased, 
while illegal distillation became much less common The following 
table (XVIII ) shows the nnmhoi of gallons made in various yeais 
since 1824 •— 

Ycai Gallons Te<u Gallons Tonv Gallons 

18i!l 5,108,373 1865 11,283, ()3C 1878 17,070,400 

1840 9,032,353 1805 18,445,752 188 1 20,104,902 

Ale W'as a cominon beveiago in Scotland as early as the 12tb Beer 
centuiy, there being one oi nioie biew-honses attached to eveiy 
lehgious house and baiony So important was tlio use of the bever- 
age even m the begin mug of the 18th centniy that a tl.ieaiened 
imposition of a tax on malt lu 1725 led to seiioiis riots in Glasgow 
and a proposal to repeal the Union Though ale has been super- 
seded by whisky as the national beverage, Scotland still possesses 
several laige breweries, aiidEdmhmgh ales vie m repute with those 
of Burton on-Ti'cnt The number of bands cliaiged with duty lu 
Scotland in 1886 was 1,237,323, the number in England being 
24,519,173 

The fiist sugor-refineiy in Scotland was elected in 1765 in Miscel- 
Greenock, where tlie industry made lapid piogiess and has still laneoua 
its puncipal seat, although it is extensively earned on in Leith mdiis- 
and m a leaser degree in Glasgow and Dundee Glass-makmg, tries, 
intioducod in 1610 by Su John Hay at "Wemyss in Fife, is now of 
consuloiable impoitance, Edinhuigh being celebrated for the finer 
branches of the maunfactnro A paper -mill was erected in 1675 at 
Daily Mills on the "Water of Leith, in winch French woikmcn wmie 
employed to give instiiictioii, with the lesnlt, as w'as reported by the 
owners, tliat ‘'grey and blue paper was TOodneed niucli finer than 
ever was done hcfoio ni the kingdom.” Tiie most impoitant seat of 
tlie industry is now Yalleyfield neai Penicuik, wdieie it was intro- 
duced in 1709 Edinburgh has since the time of the Eallantynes 
enjoyed a widely-extended fame for the excellence and beauty of its 
pwTi tin g The other manufactuios pievailing in diffeient paits of 
Scotland, such as those of leather, soap, earthenw'are and hardware, 
carnages, and the various implements and utensils in general use, 
do not call for special chaxactonzation 

Qmnmerce anch Slhipp.nsj. — That Scotland had a considerable ti ado Shipping 
with foieign countiics at a very early peiiod may be inferred from 
the importation of rich dresses by Iifalcolm III and the enjoy- 
ment of Ouental luxuries by Alexander 1. David I. receives the 
special praise of Fordnn for enriching “the poits of Ins kmgdom 
with foreign merchandise.” In the 13th centuiy the Scots had 
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aeqnned a considerable celebatj ui sliiplmildiug , and a po'weiful 
Ficiicb baion bad a slup specially built at Iii\eines5 in 1249 to 
convey liira and Ins vassals to tlie Holy Land The piincipal sliip- 
owneis at this peiiod weie the eleigy, uho embaiked the nealth of 
then leligimis houses m conimenml enteipuses Definite state- 
ments legai ding the nunihei and tonnage oi shipping aie, honevei, 
lacking till the IStli centiiij Piom tno lepoits punted by the 
Scottish Bnigh Eecoid Society in ISSl, it appeals that thennmbei 
of vessels bcdoiiging to the piincipal poits— Leith, Dundee, Glasgow, 
Kiikcahly, and Jloutiose— in 1656 'was 58, the tonnage being 3140, 
and that by 1692 they had inci eased to 97 of 5905 tons These 
figmes only lepiesent a portion of the total shipping of the king- 
dom At the time of the 11111011 in 1/07 the nninhei of vessels 
nas 215 of 14,485 tons The follovsmg table (XIX ) gives the 
numheis foi vaiious yeais ftoni 1850 — 



1S.0 1 

1S(4) 

i 1870 

1SS4 

Ifo 

Tuns 

No 

Tons, 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

Sailmg vesselh 
Steam v evbsls 

Total 

‘5432 

109 

401, 395 
30,827 

3172 

314 

00 2, 21 2 
/lj5TD 

'2715 

I DS2 

727,012 

20'1,142 

2005 

1403 

3408 

827,205 

8l)(J,7bO 

5(j0V 

522,222 

S43o 

823.791 1 

|S2^I 

937,084 

1,004,075 


Table XX shone the piogiess of the coasting and foieign tiade 
since 1855 — 


Ye.u 

1 Coasting 

1 Colonial aud Foieign 

1 Total 1 

1 Biiteiecl 

1 Cloned 

1 Enteied 

j Cleired 

Enteied 

Cleared 

1Sj5 

1580 

lb84 

1,01,1,772 
! l),l)2'i,S73 
7,107,230 

2,0 ,7, Tib 
j.irU.Ub 
li.O'lb.oaS 

fliiS,07S 
2.700,910 
3,078, 7el 

! 840,170 

I 3,001,897 

3, 1,3!,, 424 

' S,hll,li30 
9,829,71* 
10,240,791 

2,S98,0S(i 

8, (,98,033 
9,737,3bl 


Com- Table XXL slions the gieat expansion of the foioign and colonial 
meroe tiade since 1755 — 


Yeiii 

Impoits 

Expaits 

Yeai 

Impoits 

I'Aimits 

£5,842,206 

5, 010,11b 
17,912,992 
18,243,078 
20,822,403 

1775 

1790 

179,7 

1800 

1M5 

£464,411 

1,088,837 

l,2Oh,.'20 

2,212,790 

3,447,803 

£335,570 
1,23 j, 405 
979,791 
2,340,0(,0 
(3,997,709 

1823 

3851 

1874 

IbSO 

1884 

£4,991,304 

8,921,108 

31,012,730 

8|,<)97,()52 

80,600,238 


The value of the impoits into Scotland is only about a tenth of 
that of England, but this does not lepieseiit the pioper piopoition 
of foieign iinpoi ts used or consumed in Scotland, as laigc quantities 
find then uay to Scotland fiom England by rail,—- neaily all the 
tea, for example, cousuiiied in Gieat Butain being impoited into 
London, Mliile vaiious otliei poits have almost a monopoly of 
ceitaui otlioi iniports Reckoning by the combined value of then 
ini poits and expoits, the piineijial poits of Scotland aie Glasgow, 
Leith, Gioeiiock, Dundee, Giangenionth, and Abeuleen, in tlieoulei 
named, but for paitieulars legarding the tiade of these and other 
poi ts refeieuce must be made to the articles on the seveial tonus 
Ship- Eoi many of the most impoitaiit imiirovemciits in tlio constuic- 
buildiug tiou of slips, especially steam vessels, Gieat Biitaiu is indoUed to 
the eiiterpiise and skill of the Clyde sJupbvuldcrs Eioin the tune 
of the constiuction by Mi Robext Fripier of the steamcis for the 
Cumiul hue, foiined 111 1840, the shipbuildws on the Clyde have 
enjoyed an unrivalled leputation foi the ooustiiiction of laige ocean 
steameis, both as legaids mechanical ajipliances and the beauty 
and convenience of the iiiternul airangemenis Shipbuilding is 
also earned on to a coiisideiable extent at Dimdoe, Leith, and 
Aberdeen, and to a ceitain degiee at most of the poits of the king- 


Paitieulars in leg.ud to schools iiudor school board management 
aie given in the following table (XXIII ) • 


1 

Total 

peiiditaie 

ll 

Seliool 

Places 

Schools In- j 
speeted , 

Expendi- 
tme per 
Scholar on 

-Attendance 

3 i-l’i 

-g 

|| 

l§ 

-Assistant 1 
Teachers 


IS7.7 

£751,140 

314, 1B4 

891,538 

2730 

£1 15 91 

12,058 

3811 

129 

4262 

1881 

94S,22'i 

4j8,i21 ! 

656,672 

3131 

2 1 53 

91,429 

(4220 , 

1012 

3029 


All the tiaiJiing colleges foi teaclieis 111 boaid schools aie connected 
with lehgiDUs douoiiunatioiis— thiee with the Established Cluuoh, 
Second- tluce with tlie Ihee Cliuroli, and one with the Episcopal Chuich 
ary As eaily as the 11th contmy some of the hurglis had grammar- 
schools schools partly uudei tlie control of the magistrates In 1496 an 
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dom, but Within recent years the industry has been in a veiy 
fluctuating condition, the tonnage of the vessels coustiiieted annu- 
ally vaijing betiveeu 1880 and 1885 fioin a httle ovei 100,000 to 
neaily 300,000 

Natimal Wealth — The immense incieaso in the wealth of National 
Scotland witlim the last 200 jeaisis siifiicieiitly piovcd by the fact wealth 
that, while in 16/4 the valued lent was only £3,656,408 Scots 01 
£304,700 steibiig, the gioss annual value of the hiiid acLOuliiig to 
the estimate in the 1 etui n of 1873 was £18,698,804, 01 nioie than 
SKti-- times as niticli, and about lilteen tunes as gieat as the 
piopoitional ineiease of population This inciease is of coiuse 
paitly due to agucultuial impiovements and paitly to the discoveiy 
and development of the miiieial wsHth 111 coal and 11011 , but it may 
also be accounted foi by the smallei lepiesentative value of money, 
and by the fictitious luciease in leiits 111 towns, winch does not 
lepiesent an increase 111 absolute value The annual vmlne of leal 
inopeity assessed foi income-tax under schedule A 111 1843 was 
£9,481,000 , the average value foi the tlnee years ending 5tli Apiil 
1883 was £16,995,718, and foi the yeai ending 5th Apiil 1884 the 
value was £17,066,705 Foi the jmai ending 5tli Ajiul 1857 tlio 
•iniount of pnopeity and lucoine diaiged w itli duty w as £22,56-3,238 , 
and dining the follow mg tw eiity-fi ve yeai s it w as 11101 c than doubled, 
the aveuge amouutfoi the tluce yeais ending 5tli Apiil 1883 being 
£48,069,763, and foi the yeai ending 6tli Apiil 1884 £40,600,348 
This is loss than a tenth of that loi the United Kingdom The 
total amount of money lying in deposit in savings banks in 1884 
was £7,709,471, — about a seventli pait of the whole amount 
deposited 111 the saviugs banks of the United Kingdom Notice of 
the use and piogiess of banking in Scotland will be found undoi 
Banking (vol 111 pp 382-336) The total paid-up capital of the 
Scottish banks at the dates ol balance 111 1885 was £9,052,000 and 
then total liabilities £107,882,595. 

Eduuttion —Notices of the existence of schools 111 the jinncipal Elenieiit- 
towiis occur as eaily as the 13tli ccntuiy They vvoieuiidci theaiy 
supeivision of the chaiicelloi of each dioeeso and were chiefly schools 
devoted to studies picpaiatoiy foi the cliuicli I’lcvious to the 
Refoimatioii schools foi gcucial education were attaelied to many 
lehgioiis houses In the Fust Fool of Fiscijihiie, 1500, a roin- 
picheiisive Scheme of gcncial education was propoumled, but nciiliei 
tins pioposal 1101 an Act passed 111 1616 by the piivy council foi the 
establishment of a school in cvoiy pansh was earned into oflcct, 
and the system of jiarochial schools winch pi ov ailed till the passing 
of the Education Act of 1872 really dates fioni the Act ol IVilluim 
and Maiy in 1696 piovidmg for the niaintcnanco ol a school lu 
evoiy palish at the cost of the houtois The vmnous ichgious 
sreeBsioiis 111 Scotland led to the fouiuliug of a laigo numbm of 
denominational and subscuiiUon schools, and at the JUisinjition in 
1843 the Ficc Chinch made piovision foi tlio supply ol secular 
education as well as ichgious lUstuiciion to its adheienLs The 
Education Act of 1872 abolished tho old manogcnient of the pansh 
schools, and piovided foi the creation of distucts under the mantigc- 
inent of school boaids elected Ibi Ihieo years by tho lalcpayeih, 
male and female Those boauls have the powoi Id levy latcs ioi 
the mauitenaiico and cioctiou of schools lor puiiiaiy instiuclioii, 
elect the tcaclieis, and enfoico the clause in regard to conipiilsoiy 
attciulaiicc Tho nianitenancc of schools is also auluil by a Guvoin- 
niQiit giant, and the salai’y of tho teachei is paid paitly by school 
fees and partly by a giant deponclcnt uimn the icsult of the cxamiiui- 
tion of the scholars by the Govcinment iuspectoi, tlio school hoard 
having tho povvei, however, to make then' own teims with tho 
teacher Dcuominatioiial schools are permitted to leccive a Govoiu- 
inent giant Tlio following table (XXII ) shows the proportion 
of peisous in the receipt of education in Scotland 111 ISO'l, 1871, 
and 1881,— 


I Act was passed eiijouniig the ailciidauco at the schools of tho oldest 
sons of baions and fiecliolders until “they bo louiulod in pi'rfcrt 
I Latin, and thereaftoi to remain at tho schools of aits ami law” 
(where ecclesiastics woie tmined) The grannuai or hingli hcIiooIs 
enjoyed a monopoly of teaching certain bituichcs, and private 
schools were fi>equontly prohibited as interfering with their rights, 
Grammar-schools were cluefly devoted to instuicLiou 111 Latin, and 
the eomse usually extended to five yeais According to the rciioit 
of the education commissioners, tho number of burgh schools in 
1867 wns twenty-aix By the Act of 1872 their manageinwit was 
transferred to the school boaid, but they were exeliuled from paiti- 
cipation in tho school fund, and no provision was made for tlieir 
inspectioiu The Act of 1878 authorized ceitain grunts of money, 
and contained certain provisions for ius])ection, which, how’ever, 
have been pmcticolly inoperative. The Educational ICndovvinoiits 
Act of 1882 provides for a more comprehensive scheme for tho 
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pioniotioii of secondary education, and, also foi a scheme of 
systematic inspection These educational endowments— the lesiilt 
of pi IV ate betpiest — yield an annual income of £175,000, and, on 
account of the changed conditions of society, the piimaiy objects 
of the donois weie in a gieat degiee fmstiated by the maimei in 
which they weic being adnnnisteied Some of the best secondaiy 
schools 111 Scotland aie imdei the management of tiustees Foi 
the foui iiiiiveisities of Scotland (St Aiidiews, Aheideeii, Glasgow, 
and Edinbmgh) see the aiticles on these cities, also UNiVEiisiriLS 
Umveisity College in Dundee and Andeison’s College in Glasgow 
have siimlai couises of lustmction to the nniveisities, but possess 
no powei to giant degiees and leceive no Government aid A 
notice of the vauous medical schools and scientific colleges will be 
found in the aiticles on the towns in which they aie situated 
Heligwn — Foi an histoucal account of the moie impoitant 
leligious denonniiations of Scotland the leadei is leferred to the 
.aiticles ScoriiND, Chukch of, Free Church of Scotland, 
United Piiesbyxewan Church, and Presbyierianism The 
bulk of the population is Piesbyteiian, and the following table 
(XXIV ) gives paiticulais lepoited in 1885 legaiding the Chinch of 
Scotland and other cliiiiclies onginated by secessions fiom it at 
vauous times, — the “ eontubutions ” indicating the amounts laised 
by the chuiches foi all purposes, and of couise excluding the 
endowments of the Established Chinch — 
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The Roman Catholic Chuich has 327 “ ohiuches, chapels, and 
stations," — the estimated population connected with it being ovei 
340,000 The Episcopal Clun ch in Scotland has about 250 chuiches 
with 80,000 moinbois (of all ages) and iieaily 30,000 coihmuui- 
cants The eluuclies in connexion with the Congiegational Union 
number 101, 73 of winch lepoit a memheiship of 10,869, the money 
laised for all purposes in 1884-85 being £23,027 The Baptist 
Union has 88 chuiches witli 9688 members , aud the Weslejmii 
Methodists have 26 “ ciiciuts" w'lth 4653. Theie aie a few other 
religious denonuiiatioiis, such as the Primitive Methodists, the 
Catliolic Apostolic Cliuicli, and the Glassites, but the inembcr- 
slup of each is compaiativoly .small 

ffovminant, Zctw, and Local Administration — By the Act of 
Union 111 1707 Scotland ceased to hare a sepiaiate pailiaiiieut aud 
its goveiumont was assimilated to that of England. In the 
p.ailiainont of Gieat Britain its representation was fixed at .sixteen 
peois (the same nunibci as at piesent) elected by the peeis of 
Scotland at each new paihamcnt, in the House of Lords, and at 
foity-five members in the House of Commons,— the counties 
leturiuug thirty aud the burghs fifteen The powci of the sove- 
leigii to cieate new Scottisli peerages lapsed at the Union, and then 
number has already diminished by neaily one-half By the Refoim 
Act of 1832 the number of Scottish lepiesentatives in the Commons 
WAS laised to fifty-tluee, the counties undoi a shghtly altered 
ariangeineiit returning thirty members as before, and the biiighs, 
ii'iufoiccd by the erection of vauous towns into pailiamentary 
buighs, twenty- tluee , the second Eoform Act (1868) iucicnscd 
the mimber to si.\1y, the universities obtaining representation by 
two membem, wlnlo tbioc additional membeis were assigned to the 
counties and two to the buiglis ; by the Ecilistubution of Seats Act 
of 1885 an addition of six members was made to the repiesontation 
of the counties and six to that of the burghs, the total reprosontatiou 
being raised to seventy-two The management of Scottish business 
in parliament has since 1886 beon under the charge of the societaiy 
foi Scotland 

At the Union Scotland retainod its old system of law and legal 
administration, a system modelled on that of France , but since the 
Union the law's of England and Scotland have been on many 
points assimilated, the ciimiiial law of the two countries being 
now practically identical, although the methods of piocedme aro 
111 many respects diiforent Tho Court of Session, as the supreme 
court 111 civil causes is called, dates fiom 1632, and was formed 
on the model of tho pailement of Pans ; it is held at Edinbuigli, 
tho capital Since tlie Union it has undergone certain modifica- 
tions It consists of thirteen judges, acting in an Innei and 
an Outer House, Tho Iimei House has two divisions, with fom 
judges each, tho first being presided over by the lord piesident 
of me w'hole court, and the second by the lord justice eleik. In 
the Outer House flvo judges, called lords ouhnaiy, sit in separate 
courts Appeals may be made from tbo lords oidinary to either 
of the divisions of the Inner House, and, if the occasion demands, 
the opinion of all the judges of the Court of Session may bo 
called for , but whatlior this be done oi not the decision is re- 
garded as a decision of the Coint of Session Appeals may be 
made from the Court of Session to the House of Lords The lord 
justice general (lord president), the lord justice cleik, and five oHier 


judges form the High Court of Justiciary, iiistituted in 1672, for 
ciiminal cases, which sits at Edinburgh foi the tnal of eases fiom 
the tluee Lothians and of cases refeiied fiom the ciicuit courts 
The latter meet for the south at Jedbuigli, Dumfries, and Ayi , 
foi the west at Glasgow, Inveiaiay, and Stilling, and foi the north 
.it Peith, Abeideen, Dundee, and Inverness The law agents who 
luuleitake cases to he decided befoie the siipieme courts aie eithei 
soliutois befoie the suinenie courts oi wiiteis to tlie signet, the 
lattei of whom possess ceitam special piivileges Tlie lawyei 
authoiized to plead befoie the supienie courts is teimed an ad- 
vocate The piincipal law office! of the ciown is the loid advocate, 
who IS assisted by the solicitoi-geneial and by advocates-depiite 
The loid advocate has since 1885 ceased to have the cliaige of 
Scottish business in the House of Commons See Advocate, toI 
1 178 The subordinate leg.il courts and officials aie desenbed 
uudei the next heading 

[ The laigest administiative aiea is that of the county, hut foi Local 
pui poses of legistiahon Scotland is partitioned into eight divisions, admmis- 
j to each of which an exammei foi inspection of legisteis is appointed tratioii 
by the legistiai-geneial , and foi the caiiyiiig out of the piovisions 
of the Lunacy Acts it is divided into tweiity-tw'o clistiicts Eegis- 
tratiou counties date fiom the Act of 1854 pioviding that for pur- 
poses of registration the aieas of the counties may be altered Eoi 
the pinposes of the Geneial Police Act of 1862 part of the aiea of 
one county may also be brought into the area of another Ceitain 
counties have been muted foi parhameiitaiy or othei puiposes, and 
ceitain otheis have been divided foi paihamentaiy pinposes, wlnle 
otheis again foi certain administiative pmposes letain then old 
subdivisions, Lanaik foi assessment jnii poses being still divided into 
w’aids The eml counties weie oiigmally synonymous either w'llh 
sheuffdoius oi stcwaitiies Stewaitues ceased with the .ibobtion of 
hereditary juiisiUctions in 1748, but Knkciidbiiglit still letains tlie 
designation The office of sliciiff, which foimeily implied a much 
less limited autlioiity than at jiiosent, was in existence in the loign 
of David I , when the gieatei part of the kingdom w as divided into 
twenty-five shenirdoms In the lattei part of the 13th centuiy 
they numbeiod thiity-foiu The counties now luimbei tluity-iliiee, 
of wlucli Eoss aud Ciomarty cmisiituto one, while Ediiibuigh is a 
“county of a city ” The highest county diginlaiy is the lord- 
lieuteuant, tho ollice being iiislituled in 1782 He is nominated by 
the ciowii, bolds oflice for life, cxcejit in cases of nuscoiidiiet, 
lepieseiits the ciow'ii in militaiy matteis, lecornmends foi com- 
missions of tho peace, holds the position of high slieiiff, and is a 
member of the police committee Practically, however, the office 
IS little more than honoiaiy, aud tho real adnnnistiatioii of county 
affiiiisisiuthehaiidsofcomnnssioiicis olsiijiply, who weie oiigmally 
.appointed to ajipoiiion and collect the national revenue, but who now 
regulate the land-tax, contiol the county police, raise the militia, 
aud levy rates to meet the county expentlitin’c. In 1878 an Act 
was passed for the cieation of load tiustees, who have the powei to 
leiy latcs for the mauiteiunco tliroiigliout the county of loads and 
budges (sec p 530 .above) The piacrtcal adinimsti alion of the law 
111 the county IS under the contiol of the shenif See Sheriff. 

A laigo proportion of his duties are, howevci, delegated to the 
shciifl-substitute. At one time the functions of the sheiilT-puncipal 
were confined to one county, but by an Act passed in 1856 it was 
arranged that as sheriffdoms fell vacant certain counties should be 
grouped into distiicts, each under the control of one shenff-iinnoi- 
pal, and in 1870 this aiiangoment ivas further modified and ex- 
tended The sheiili'-deik, ajiiiointcil by the crown, has, under the 
B.illot Act of 1872, the chaigo of ballot papers lu connection with 
the pailiameiitaiy elections, and is custos rotulonm The public 
pnosecutoi for counties is the proem atoi -fiscal, who takes the 
initiative in rcgaid to suspected cases of sudden death, although 
in this lespeot the law of Scotland is less stuet than that of England, 

Justices of the peace, who aro unpaid and remiuc no special qiialih- 
cation, but W'ho, as Hiey aie lecommended by tlie lord-heutcnant, 
aio generally persons of position in the county, exercise a ceitam 
subordinate jurisdiction Then oflice expires on the demise of the 
Clown In every comimssion of tho peace certain public officials 
are included. The justices of tlie peace hold quaitei sessions, take 
affidavits aud declarations (such as declaiatious of marriage), sign 
waiTOuts, try petty cnmmal cases (such especially as poaching and 
assault), and regulate public-house licences Under Borough (vol 
iv pp. 63-64) will be found an account of tbe Instoiy and constitu- 
tion of tbo three classes of ancient buighs in Scotland, — royal 
burghs, burghs of regality, and burghs of baiony Police burghs, 
which may include any of tho other classes of burghs, aie foinied 
of those places which have adopted tho Gencial Police and Improve- 
ment Acts (13 and 14 Yict. c 33 and 26 and 26 Yict c 101) They 
are governed by police comniissioneis, who have power to regulate 
all sanitai’y matters. They may include more than one of the 
other burghs and may extend into another county Under the 
Improvement Act (25 and 26 Yict, c. 101) most of the bmgha with 
over 7000 inhaktauts maintain their own police, The parliameat- 
aiy buighs do not now include all the loyal burghs and include 
various other towns in addition to tliem. The number of royal 
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burghs IS seventy, and, as v'as to be expected, vhile some since 
their foimation have enoinaou Jy increased in population and wealth, 
otheis have so declined oi made so little progress that they now 
rank only as villages In 1881 theie were ten royal burghs which 
had less than 1000 inhabitants each and four which had less than 
500 each, Eailsferry (Fife) having only 286. Under the Public 
Health Act of 1867, amended in 1879, the election of uiban and 
ruial sanitary distiicts was piouded foi The corpoiation of the 
biughs IS formed of the piovost (or loid piovost), bailies, and 
coiincillois Bailie coiiits aie held in the burghs foi the tual of 
minor ofiences The civil paiish oi pansh qmcul omita, oiigin- 
ally the ecclesiastical pansh oi aiea subject to one ciiie of souls, is 
a division of the county for i egistiatioii ot births, deaths, and 
marriages and for poor law admimstiation The boundaiies aie 
determined by the boundaiies of the estates which appear to lie m 
the parish, but may be alteied by consent of piopiietois holding 
the majoi value of the piopeity iii it Foi all sanitaiy puiposes 
the areas of buighs are removed fiom those of the paii&hes, and 
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ceitain civil paii&Iies may be classed as bnighal, laudwaid, and 
mixed Undei Giaham’s Act (7 and 8 Vict c. 44) a pansh quoad 
scvcia may be elected on the application of persons who have built 
and endowed a church For administrative puiposes the oldest 
pansh oiganizatiou is that of the hentois oi landowneis, who aie 
lequired to pi ovule and maintain a chinch, chmcliyaid, manse, 
and church glebe, and, before the passing of the Education Act m 
1872, had to maintain the parochial school In 1579 the powei 
was gianted them of assessment foi pool lelief, but in 1600 the 
kiik-session was united with them for these pui poses This organiza- 
tion still exists in those panshes, now veiy few in numbei, which 
have not adopted the Pool Law Amendment Act of 1845 , this Act 
piovides for the constitution of a paiochial hoard composed of 
nommees of the kiik-session and a proportion of peisons elected 
by the ratepayeis Uudei the Education Act of 1872 the county 
is divided into school-hoard distiiets, whose aiea coi responds with 
the civil, 01 the quoad sacra, oi landwaid, oi bui glial pansh (see 
p 534 above) (T F H. ) 
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SCOTLAND, Church of In the article Presby- 
terianism the history of the Church of Scotland was 
brought down to the middle of the 18th century, and the 
story of the secessions of 1733 and 1751 was there told 
We take up here the church’s histoiy at the beginning of 
the “Moderate ” lule Her annals during the next tlnee- 
quarters of a century are singularly uneventful. In close 
alliance with the state, she increases in power and dignity, 
and becomes the home of letters and philosophy. But 
there is no great movement of a theological nature, no 
striking religious development to lend her popular interest 
The stiength of the church as well as her tendency to 
moderation arose in great part out of the political circum- 
stances of the early part of the 18th century. Presbytery, 
being loyal to the house of Hanover, while Episcopacy was 
Jacobite, enjoyed the royal favour and was treated as a 
firm ally of the Government The Patronage Act of 1712 
threw the filling up of parishes into the hands of those 
well-affected to the Government, and the example of the 
mode of patronage practised in England may have tended 
to promote a disregard of the religious feelings of the 
people The effect on the clergy was to encourage them 
to seek the friendship of the landed gentry and to regard 
the higher rather than the lower orders of society as their 
natural allies, so that they were at the same time led to 
liberal ways of thinking and rendered largely independent 
of their congregations 


It is remarked by Dr Hill Burton, and Carlyle repeats the Period of 
remark, that “ Scots dissent never was a protest against tho Mode- 
principles of the church, but always tended to preserve the 
old principles of the church, whence the Establishment— by ency! 
the progress of enlightenment as some said, by deterioration 
accoiding to others — ^was lapsing.” The secessions carried 
off the more fervent elements j yet enough of the old leaven 
alvrays remained to exert a powerful influence. Thus, while 
the church as a whole was more peaceful, more courtly, more 
inclined to the friendship of the world than at any former 
time, it contained two well-marked parties, in one of which 
these characteristics of the religion of the 18th centuiy wore 
more marked than in the other. The Moderate jiarty, which 
maintamed its ascendency till tho beginning of the 19 th 
century, and impressed its character on the church, sought 
to make the working of the church in its different parts as 
systematic and regular as possible, to make tho assembly 
supreme and enforce respect for its decisions by presbyteries, 
and to render the j'udicial procedure of the church as exact 
and formal as that of the civil courts. The popular party, 
regarding the church less from the side of the Government, 
had less sympathy with the progressive movements of the 
age, and demred greater strictness m discipline. The main Question 
subject of dispute arose at first from the exercise of patron- 
age. Presbyteries in various parts of the country were still 
disposed to disregard the presentations of lay patrons, and ’ 
to settle the men desired by the people ; but legal decisions 
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liad sliown that if they acted in this -way their nominee, at this tune sought to procure the miscarriage of justice 
Avhile legally minister of the parish, could not claim the m dealing -with such cases That some offenders were 
stipend To the risk of such sacrifices the church, led by acqmtted on technical grounds is true, it was insisted 
the Moderate party, refused to expose herself By the new that in dealing with the chaiacter and status of their 
policy inaugmated by DiEobeitson, which led to the second membeis the church courts should proceed in as formal 
secession, the assembly compelled presbyteries to give effect and punctilious a manner as civil tribunals and should 
to presentations, and in a long series of disputed settlements recognize the same laws of evidence, in fact, that the 
the “call,” though still held essential to a settlement, was same secuiities should exist in the church as in the state 
less and less regarded, until it was declared that it was not for individual rights and liberties 

necessary, and that the church com ts were bound to induct The religious state of the Highlands, to which at the Be- 
any qualified presentee The substitution of the word “con- peiiod of the Union the Befoimation had only very par- ligious 
currence” for “ call” about 1764 indicates the subsidiary tially penetrated, occupied the attention of the church dur-““|^^‘^ 
and ornamental light in which the assent of the parishioners ing the whole of the 18th century In 1725 the gift called 0 °“^° 
was now to be regarded The chuich could have given more the “loyal bounty” was first granted, — a subsidy amounting lands 
weight to the wishes of the people , she professed to legaid at fiist to £1000 pei annum, increased in George IV ’s reign 
patronage as a grievance, and the annual instructions of the to £ 2000 , and continued to the present day , its original 
assembly to the commission (the committee representing the object was to assist the leclamation of the Highlands from 
assembly till its next meeting) enjoined that body to take Roman Cathohcism by means of catechists and teachers 
advantage of any opportunity which might arise for getting The Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, incor- 
nd of the grievance of patronage, an injunction which was poiated in 1709, with a view partly to the wants of the 
not discontinued till 1784 It is not likely that any change Highlands, woiked in conceit with the Chuich of Scotland, 

111 the law could have been obtained at this period, and dis- setting up schools in remote and destitute localities, while 
legard of the law might have led to an exhausting struggle the church piomoted vaiious schemes foi the dissemination 
with the state, as was actually the case at a later peiiod of the Sciipturos m Gaelic and the encouragement of Gaelic 
Still it was in the power of the church to give more weight students In consequence of these efforts Roman Catho- 
than she did to the feelings of the people , and her working licism now lingeis only in a few islands and glens on the 
of the patronage system drove large numbers from the west coast In these laboius as well as iii othei directions 
Establishment A melancholy catalogue of forced settle- the church was sadly hampered by jiDverty The need of an 
ments marks the annals of the church from 1749 to 1780, increase in the number of parishes was uigently felt, and. 
and wherever an unpopular presentee was settled the people though chapels began to be built about 1796, they were pro- 
qiuetly left the Establishment and erected a meeting-house vided only in wealthy places by local voluntary libeiality , 

In 1763 there was a great debate in the assembly on the pro- for the supply of the necessities of poor outlying districts no 
gress of schism, in which the popular party laid the whole one as yet looked to any agency but the state. In every part 
blame at the dooi of the Moderates, while the Moderates of the country many of the ministers were miserably poor , 
rejoined that patronage and Moderatism had made the theie wore many stipends, even of important parishes, not 
church the dignified and powerful institution she had exceeding £40 a year, and it was not till after many debates 
come to be In 1764 the number of meeting-houses was in the assembly and appeals to the Government that an Act 
120, and m 1773 it had risen to 1 90 Nor was a conciliatory was obtained m 1810 which made up the poorer livings to 
attitude taken up towards the seceders. The ministeis of £160 a year by a giant from the public exchequer. The 
the Relief desired to remain connected with the Establish- churches and manses were frequently of the most miserable 
ment, but weie not suffered to do so. Those ministers description, if not faRing to decay 
who resigned their paiislies to accept calls to Relief con- With the close of the 18th century a great change passed 
gregations, in places where forced settlements had taken over the spirit of the church The new activity which 
place, and who might have been and claimed to be recog- sprang up everywheia after the French Revolution pio- 
nized as still ministers of the church, were deposed and duced in Scotland a revival of Evangelicalism which has 
forbidden to look for any ministerial communion with the not yet spent its force Moderatism had cultivated the 
clergy of the Establishment, Such was the policy of the ministers too fast for the people, and the church had 
Moderate ascendency, or of Principal Robertson’s adraims- become to a large extent more of a dignified ruler than a 
tration, on this vital subject. It had the ment of success spiritual mother About this time the brothers Robeit 
in so far as it completely established itself in the church and James Haldane devoted themselves to the work of pro- The Ilal- 
The presbyteries ceased to disregard presentations, and lay moting Evangelical Christianity, James making missionary ^laues. 
patronage came to be regarded as part of the order of things journeys throughout Scotland and founding Sunday schools , 

But the growth of dissent steadily continued and excited and in 1798 the eccentric preacher Rowland Hill visited 
alarm from time to time; and it may bo questioned whether Scotland at their request. In the journals of these evan- 
the peace of the church was not purchased at too high a gelists dark pictures are drawn of tlie leligious state of the 
price. The Moderate period is justly regarded as in some country, though their censorious tone detracts greatly from 
respects the most brilliant in the history of the church their value ; but there is no doubt that the efforts of the 
Her clergy included many distinguished Scotsmen, of whom Haldanes brought about or coincided with a quickening 
an account is given under their respective names. See of the religious spirit of Scotland. The assembly of 1799 
Reid (Thomas), Campbell (George), Fbeouson (Adam), passed an Act forbidding the admission to the pulpits of 
Home (John), Blaib (Hugh), Robeexson (William), and laymen or of ministers of other churches, and issued a 
Erskinb (John). The labours of these men were not manifesto on Sunday schools These Acts helped greatly to 
mainly in theology ; in religion the age was one not of discredit the Moderate party, of whose spirit they were the 
advance but of rest ; they gained for the church a great outcome ; and that party further injured their standing 
and widespread respect and influence in the country hy attacking Leslie, afterwards Sir John 

Another salient feature of the Moderate policy was the Leslie, on frivolous grounds,— a phrase he had used about 
consolidation of discipline It is frequently asserted that Hume’s view of causation— when he applied for the chair of 
discipline was lax at this period and that ministers of mathematics in Edinburgh. In this dispute, which made 
scandalous lives were allowed to continue in their charges, a great sensation in the country, the popular party success- 
It cannot, however, be shown that the leaders of the church fully defended Leslie, and thus obtained the sympathy of 

XXI — 68 
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the enlightened portion of the community In 1810 the 
Gh isUim InsU uctor began to appear uiidei the echtor&hip 
of Dr Anclre^y Thombon, a churchman of vigoious intellect 
and nohle charactei It was an ably wiitten leview', in 
which the theology of the Haldanes asseited itself in a 
somewhat dogmatic and confident tone against all unsound- 
nesb and hlodeiatibm, cleaily proclaiming that the former 
things had passed aw^ay The question of pluralities began 
to be agitated m 1813, and gave use to a long stiuggle, 
in which Di Chaim eis took a notable pait, and which 
tenii mated in the regulation that a university chair or 
piincipalship should not be held along with a paiish which 
was not close to the imiverbity seat 
The growth of Evangelical sentiment in the chuich, along 
with the example of the great missionary societies founded 
in the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
century, led to the institution of the vaiious missiouaiy 
schemes still earned on, and then histoiy foims the chief 
pait of the history of the chinch foi a mimbei of years 
The education scheme, having for its object the plant- 
ing of schools in destitute Highland distncts, came into 
existence m 1824: The foreign mission committee was 
foimed m 1825, at the instance of Dr Inglis, a leadei of 
the Model ate party, and Dr Duff went to India in 1829 
as the fiist missionaiy of the Church of )Scotland The 
chinch extension committee was first appointed in 1828, 
and m 1834 it was made permanent The colonial scheme 
was inaugiuated in 1836, and the Jewish mission in 1838, 
M'Clieyne and Andrew Bonar setting out m the followmg 
year as a deputation to inquire into the condition of the 
Jews m Palestine and Tmkey and on the Continent of 
Clmich Europe Of these schemes that of chinch extension has 
esten- niost historical importance It was oiiginally foimed to 
scheme infoimation regarding the spiutual wants of the 

country, and to apply to the Government to build the 
churches foimd to he uecessaiy As the population of Scot- 
land had doubled since the Eeformatioii, and its distribution 
had been completely altered in many counties, w’hile the 
number of parish churches remained unchanged, and meet- 
ing-houses had only been erected wheie seceding congrega- 
tions required them, the need for new churches was voiy 
great The application to Goveinment for aid, however, 
proved the occasion of a “Yolimtary controversy,” which 
raged with great fierceness for many years and has never 
completely subsided. The union of the Bnrgher and the 
Antiburgher bodies in 1820 in the United Secession — both 
having previously come to hold Voluntary punciples — 
added to the influence of these principles in the country, 
while the political excitement of the period disposed men’s 
minds to such discussions The Government built forty- 
two churches in the Highlands, providing them with a 
slender endowment ; and these aie still known as parlia- 
mentary chiuches. Under Dr Chalmers, however, the 
church extension committee struck out a new lino of action 
That great philanthropist had come to see that the church 
could only reach the masses of the people effectively by 
greatly increasing the number of her places of worship and 
abolishing or minimizing seat-rents in the poorer distracts. 
In his powerful defence of establishments against the 
volimtaries in both Scotland and England, in which his 
ablest assistants were those who afterwards became, along 
with him, the leaders of the Eree Church, he pleaded 
that an established church to be effective must divide the 
country terutoiially into a large number of small parishes, 
so that every corner of the land and every person, of what- 
ever class, shall actually enjoy the benefits of the parochial 
machinery This “territorial principle” the church has 
steadily kept in view ever since With the view of realizing 
this idea he appealed to the church to provide funds to 
build a large number of new churches, and personally 
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cai Tied his appeal throughout the countiy By 1835 he 
had collected £65,626 and leported the building of sixty- 
two churches m connexion with the Establishment The 
keenness of the conflict as it appi cached the ciisis of 1843 
checked the liberality of the people for this object, but by 
1841 £305,747 had been collected and 222 chinches built 

The zealous orthodoxy of the chinch found at this peiiod 
seveial occasions to asseit itself M‘Leod Campbell, min- 
ister of Bow, was deposed by the assembly of 1830 for 
teaching that assurance is of the essence of faith and that 
Chiist died for all men He has since been recognized as 
one of the profoundest Scottish theologians of the 19th 
centuiy, although his deposition has nevei been lemoved 
The same assembly condemned the doctiiiie put foith by 
Edward Irving, that Chiist took upon Him the sinful nature 
of man and was not impeccable, and Irving was deposed 
five years later by the preshyteiy of Annan, when the out- 
burst of supposed imiaculoiis gifts in his church m Loudon 
had rendered him still more obnoxious to the strict censiues 
of the peiioci In 1841 Wright of Boithwick was deposed 
for a senes of heietical opinions, which he denied that he 
held, but which weie said to be contained m a series of 
devotional woiks of a somewhat mystical oidcr which he 
had published 

The influence of dissent also acted along with the rapidly Disnip- 
using rehgious feivour of the age in quickening in the 
church that sense of a divine mission, and of the light and 
povvei to caiiy out that mission without obstruction fiom 
any wmildly authority, winch belongs to the essential con- 
sciousiioss of the Christian church An agitation against 
pationage, tlie ancient root of evil, and the foimation of 
an anti-pationage society, helped in the same diiection 
The Ten Years’ Conflict, which began in 1833 with the 
})assing by the assembly of the Veto and the Chapel 
Acts, is tieated in the article Feee Chuecii of Scotland. 

It IS not therefoie nccessaiy to dwell furthei in this place 
on the consequences of those Acts The assembly of 1843, 
fiom which the exodus took place, proceeded to undo the 
Acts of the church during the piecedmg nine years The 
Veto was not repealed hut ignoicd, as having never had 
the foice of law, the Strathbogic ministers were rccog- 
mzed as if no sentence of dei)osition had gone forth against 
them. The protest which the moderator had read before 
leaving the assembly had been loft on the table, and an 
Act of Scpaiatiou and deed of demission woie received 
fi om the ministers of the newly formed Free Church, who 
were now declared to have severed their connexion with 
the Church of Scotland. The assembly addressed a pastoral 
loiter to the people of the countiy, in which, while declin- 
ing to “admit that the couise taken by the seceders was 
justified by irresistible necessity,” they counselled peace 
and goodwill towaicls them, and called foi the loyal support 
of the remaining members of the chinch 

Two Acts at once passed thiough the legislature in 
answer to the claims put forwaicl by the church. The 
Scottish Benefices Act of Loid Aberdeen, 1843, gave the 
people power to state objections personal to a presentee, 
and bearing on his fitness for the paiticular charge to 
which he was presented, and also authorized the presbytery 
in dealing wiGi the objections to look to tho number and 
character of the objectors. Sir James Graham’s Act, 1844, 
provided for the erection of new parishes, and thus created 
the legal basis for a scheme under which chapel ministers 
might become members of church courts. 

The Disruption loft the Church of Scotland in a sadly Povolop- 
maimed condition. Of 1203 ministers 461 left her, andieeatof 
among these were many of her foremost men A third of 
her membership is computed to have gone with them. In Slice 
Edinburgh many of her churches were nearly empty. The 1843. 
Gaelic-speaking population of the northern counties com- 
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pletely deserted her All her luissionanes left her hut 
one She had no gale of popular enthusiasm to carry hei 
foi wai d, representing as she did not a newly arisen principle 
but the opposition to a principle which she maintained to 
be dangerous and exaggeiated Foi many years she had 
much obloquy to enduie But she at once set herself to 
the task of filling up vacancies and lecruitmg the mission- 
aiy staff A lay association was foinied, which laised large 
sums of money for the missionary schemes, so that then 
income was not allowed seriously to decline The good 
works of the cluuch, indeed, weie in a few yeais not only 
continued but extended All hope being lost that parlia- 
ment would endow the new churches built by the church 
extension scheme of Dr Chalmeis, it was felt that this 
also must be the woik of voluntary libeiality Under Di 
James Eobertson, piofessor of chinch history inEdinbmgh, 
one of the leading champions of the Moderate policy m the 
Ton Years’ Conflict, the extension scheme was transformed 
into the endowment scheme, and the church accepted it as 
her duty and her task to piovide the machinery of new 
parishes where they weie required. By 1854 30 new 
parishes had been added at a cost of £130,000, and from 
this time foiwaid the woik of endowment proceeded still 
more lapidly In 1860 61 new paiishes had been endowed, 
in 1870 150, 111 1876 250, while in 1886 theie were 351 ’ 
In 1843 the number of parishes was 924 Of 42 pailia- 
mentaiy churches existing at that time 40 have been 
elected into paiishes (iimid sacra , hence the total nuinbei 
of parishes in Scotland at midsummei 1886 was 1315 
By the Poor Law Act of 1845 parishes avere enabled to 
leniove the care of the poor fiom the mmistei and the 
kiik-session, in whom it was foimerly vested, and to appoint 
a parochial board with power to assess the ratepayers. 
The Education Act of 1872 severed the ancient tie con- 
necting church and school together, and created a school 
l)oaicl having charge of the education of each paiish. At 
that date the Chinch of Scotland had 300 schools, mostly 
in the Highlands The church, hoavever, continues to 
carry on iioimal schools for the tiaming of teachois in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
Aboil- In 1874 pationago was abolished The working of Lord 
tioii of Aberdeen’s Act had given rise to many imedifying scenes 
imiron- lengthy stiuggles over disputed settlements, and it 

was early Celt that some change at least was necessary in 
the law The agitation on the subject went on in the 
assembly from 1857 to 1869, when the assembly by a 
largo majority condemned jiationago as restoied by the 
Act of Queen Anno, and lesolved to petition jiailiament 
for its removal. The lequest was granted, and the right 
of electing parish ministers was confeircdon the congrega- 
tion j thus a grievance of old standing, from which all the 
ecclesiastical troubles of a centiuy and a half had spiung, 
was removed and the church jilaced on a thoroughly demo- 
cratic basis This Act, combined with various efforts made 
within the church for her improvement, has secured for the 
Scottish Establishment a large measure of popular favour, 
and during tlie last quarter of a century she has grown 
Improve- rapidly both in numbers and in influence This revival is 
ments lu largely due on the one hand to the improvement of her 
worslnn which began with the efforts of Dr Eohert Lee 

(1804-1868), minister of Old Gieyfriars, Edinburgh, and 
professor of Biblical criticism in Edinburgh university. 
By introducing into his church a printed book of prayers 


^ Those branches of the church extension sclicine which dealt with 
church, building, and with the opening of now missions to meet the 
wants of increabiiig populations, were taken up by a new department, 
called the home mission scheme, The home mission as the pioneer 
in opening up new fields of labour, and the endowment scheme which 
londeis penuanenl the religious centres that tlie mission has founded, 
are both traceable to Dr Chalmers. 
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and also an organ Dr Lee stiried up vehement contiovei&ies 
in the chuich courts, which resulted lu the recognition of 
the liberty of congregations to impiove their worship A 
chuich senuce society, having for its object the study of 
ancient and modern lituigies, with a view to the piepaia- 
tion of forms of jiiayer foi public worship, was founded in 
1865, it has published five editions of its “Book of 
Common Order,” w'hich, though at fiist legaided with 
suspicion, IS now recognized as a useful and ie&j)ected ad- 
junct Church music has been cultivated and improved 
in a marked degree , a fine collection of hymns has been 
intioduced to supplement the psalms and paraphrases 
And architecture has lestoied the larger churches from 
their disfigurement by partition walls and galleries — 
though much still remains to be done in this way — and 
has erected new churches of a style favourable to devotion 

The feivom of the church has, on the other liand^ found Commit- 
a channel in the operations of a “ Committee on Clnistiantee 
Life and Work,” appointed m 1869 with the aim of exercis- LifJ 
mg some supei vision of the woik of the church thioughout woik 
thecountiy, stimulating evangelistic cffoits, and oiganizing 
the labours of lay agents This committee publishes a 
magazine of “ Life and Woik,” which has a circulation of 
about 100,000, and has lately been seeking to organize 
young men’s guilds in connexion with congiegations It 
w^as to leinfoice this element of the chinch’s activity, as 
w'ell as to stiengthen hei generally, that Mr James Band 
in 1873 made the munificent gift of £500,000 This fund 
IS administered by a trust which is nofc under the control 
of the chuich, and the levenue is used mainly in aid of 
chinch hiulding and endowment thioughout the country 

The chuich has gicatly increased of late yeais in libeial- 
ity of sentiment, and ‘theie has been no deposition foi 
heresy since 1843 A volume of Seotd Seimons pub- 
lished in 1880 by ministers holding libeial views brought 
out the fact that the church would not w ill;ngly he led 
into such prosecutions. An agitation on the part of the 
Dissenteis for disestablishment sprang up afresh aftei the 
passing of the Pationage Actand has continued ever since, 
while a counter-movement was represented by a Bill, intro- 
duced into parliament in 1886 to declare the spiritual 
independence of the Chinch of Scotland, which, if success- 
ful, would, it was understood, have opened the W'ay for a 
leumon of the Presbyteiian bodies ^ 

CMiteli Mmhership —Tha Clnueli of Scotland has now (18S6) Statistics 
1315 paubhes, 160 non-paioclual dnnehes, and 121 prondiing and of mem- 
mission stations, m all 1596 elmges The mnnbei of prebbytenes berslup, 
IS 84, and theie are 16 provincial synods The geneial assembly ka 
consists of 252 clcucal and 118 lay menibers elected by presbyteries, 
with 73 lepicscnUUves of loyal buighs and nnivorsities, and 4 
lopiescntatives of chmehes abroad, in all 447 members In 1873 
the nunabci of communicants as icturncd to paili.unent in 1874 was 
460,626 , m 1878 the ninnber as retained to parliament m 1879 
was 513,786 , in 1883 the numbei returned to the assembly of 
1881 was 543,969 , in 1885, 664,435 The piofessois of divuiity at 
the four Seottish univoisitios must be mnustcis of the chuich, and 
students aspiring to the ministry are recpuicd to attend one of the 
lUvmity halls of the luuvorsities for three sessions, after an arts 
course ol three yeais A lai^e number of ministeis of the cliuieh 
aie employed elsewhere tliau in Scotland The Chinch of Scotland 
in Englaiul consists of 16 charges, There are 31 chaplains minis- 
teiiiig to Piesbyterians m the aimy and navy, 16 oi these being 
stationed in India. The foroigu mission employs 15 ordaiiiccl and 
11 iinoidaiiied Emopcan nnssionanc.s, w itli a laigo number of native 
agents, in India, East Africa, and China The Jewish mission em- 
ploys 6 ordained ministers, wntli other agents, at Constantinople, 

Smyrna, Salonica, Beyiout, and Aloxandna The colonial com- 
mittee supplies religious ordmances to emigrants from Scoilaiid m 
India, Fin, Cyprus, Maiintius, Ceylon, and the West Indies, besides 
assisting l^esbytemii colleges m Canada and Australia A minister 
of the church presides over a Scots church of old standing at Amster- 
dam. Two lectureships have been founded m recent times iii con- 
nexion with the church— one by Mr James Ban d (already montioned), 

® For the period smee 1843 the most useful book is Dr Story’s 
Life cfLr Hubert Lee, 1870. 
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the othei hy JiIi John Ci'oall of Southfield— ami these hare alieady 
pioduced sereial notable contributions to Scottish theology 
An association foi augiimenting the smallei livings was formed 
HI 1866, and the ehuich now lias a smallei livings seliemo, -svhich 
aims at briiigiiig up to ^200 a yeai all livings that fall below that 
sum Such nninbeied 311 in 1885 , and the sum distiibuted among 
them was £8537, which, liowevei, was £5000 shoitof the sum neces- 
sary to accomplish fully the desiied object 
In the follow mg details of the income of the chuich we give fiist 
the value of her endowments and then some iiguies showing the 
glow til of hei voliiiitaiy liheiality 

Finance Mtctiis fiovi EndowiMiitt — (1) Fioni a pailiamentaiy letuin ob- 
tained 111 1874 the chinch is seen to deiive fiom tenids, includ- 
ing the laliie of manses and glebes, the annual sum of £289,413 
Augmentations have been obtained since that date amounting to 
upw'aids of £10,000, but the fiais puces have dechiied during the 
same peuod by neaily 25 pei cent , so that the total amount so 
denved has not mei eased The unexliausted temds amounted in 
1880 to £134,413 (2) The exchequei pays to 190 pooi paushes 

and to 42 Highland chinches, fiom chuich property in the hands 
of the ciQwn, £17,040 (3) Iiom local souices the chuich derives 

£23,501 (4) The endowments raised by the chuich foi 342 new 

parishes amount to £42, 500 The total endowments, not counting 
chuich buildings, amount to £383,041 
Mmisfiom Foluntaiy Libcmhiy — The following table (I ) gives 
a view of the financial progress of ceitain of the schemes of the 
cliiucli since the secession — 


Teal 

Foreign 

Mission 

Education 

Colonial 

Scheme 

Jewish 

Mission 

Home 

Mission 

1843 

£6.748 

£8030 

£3,753 

£4208 


1815 

8,572 

8088 

2,481 

1867 

£2,616 

1850 

6.047 

■1019 

2,707 

2472 

8,507 

1855 

3,712 

4100 

3,060 

2619 


1800 

4,873 

4487 

3,228 

2804 

4,858 

1865 

5,822 

4952 

3,696 

8299 

5,889 

1870 

7,754 

8245 

4,634 

4101 


1876 

12,315 

0085 

s.sn 

5644 

11,103 

1880 

16,270 


11,674 

4715 

15,604 

1885 

13,340 


4,750 

6128 

0,450 


No attempt was made until 1873 to collect statistics of the whole 
libeiality of the oliurch ; and changes intioduced from time to time 
in the mode of stating the various sums make it impossible to give 
a complete compaiative statement since that date The following 
table (11 ) shows the amount at quinquennial peiiods down to 1885, 
the clmich-dooi collections and seat-ieuts piobahly affouhiig the 
most accurate indication of the general progress of the body Tlie 
building opeiations of which the values aie giveu include only such 
building as is the result of voluntary effort Uiulei the head of 
“general clnncli objects” aie included the collections foi missions, 
foi small livings, aged and iiifiim mimsteis, zenana missions, &c. 
These figuies do not include mcome fiom bust funds oi endow'- 
ments; they state what was given in the year lefeiied to A 
iiumbei of objects of hheiahty are not ineluded m the table 


Tear 

Cliuieli door 
Collections 

Seat 

Bents 

Ohm eh 
or Manse 
Building or 
Repans 

Geneml 

Chinch 

Objects 

Othei 

Objects 

Total 

1872 

1877 

1882 

1835 

£41,561 
65,827 
70,399 
' 80,887 

£35,225 

53,094 

59,859 

03,197 

£31,851 
69,800 i 
67,134 
59,895 

£43,618 

40,117 

51,520 

00,110 j 

£27,224 

64,572 

61,253 

61,739 

£255,350 

373,710 

88fa,Oiil 

374,670 


The following sums weieiaised diunig the tlmteeii yeais 1872- 
84 — congiegational and cliaiitable purposes, £1,462,091 , support 
of oidinanees aud supplement of stipends, £233,406, education 
(exclusive of sums mised foi training colleges), £161,931 , home 
mission work, £358,643 , church biulamg, £737,776 ; endowment 
of new paushes, £486,693 , foieigii mission work, £376,523 ; total, 
£3,816,962 Mi Janies Baird’s gift is not included m this state- 
ment (A. M* ) 

SCOTLAND, Liteeatuee of. Literature in Scotland, 
as distinct from England, dates from the time of Colttmba 
4.dam- (qv). Adamnau, abbot of Iona, "wlio in 690 wrote in 
Latin the life of his jiredecessor, may be regarded as the 
first author that Scotland produced. In addition to hzs 
biograjihy of St Columba, a long extract from a work of 
his on the " Holy Places ” is incorporated by Bede in his 
Ecclesiastical History. The greater part of Scotland was 
at that time inhabited by a Celtic population and the period 
from the 7th to the 13th century has left but few literary 
remains (see Celtic Liteeatuee, vol v p. 313). Ln the 
latter part of the 13th century what may be called the 
ancient literary language of Scotland was used in the dis- 
trict between the Humber and the Forth and coastwise as 
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far noith as Aberdeen Its earliest wiiter is Thomas of 
Eieildoune, oi Thomas the Hliymer, who leached the height 
of his fame in 1280. The faiiy tale or romance that beais 
his name may be regarded as the eailiest example of 
lomance poetiy in Biitain Neaily contempoiaiy with 
the Rhymer weie two other distinguished Scots, Michael 
Scot {q v ) and John of Duns, or Bvns Scotus (q v ), both 
of whom, however, wrote in Latin Three Aithunan Arthur - 
lonoances taken fiom Anglo-Norman sources relating 
Sir Gawain, one of the most celebrated knights of the““'^°®® 
Round Table, seem to have been composed about the end 
of the 13 th century These were — /Syr Gawayii and the 
Grene Knycht, the Knightly Tale of Golagros and Gawayne, 
and the Aimtyrs of Arthm at the Teinewathelync Sir 
Gawain’s exploits were so popular in the south of Scotland 
that he was claimed by the people as one of their own 
chieftains and called the loid of Galloway The Awntyi s 
of Aithw), or the adventuies of King Aithur at the Tern- 
wadhng, a small lake neai Carlisle, and the Fijstil of Swete 
Sman, a version of the apocryphal stoiy of Susanna, are 
supposed to have been the productions of Sii Hew of 
Eglintoun about that peiiod. The Tcall of Rauf Coihear, 
in which the adventures of the emperor Charlemagne in 
the house of a chaicoal-burnei named Ralph in the neigli- 
bouihood of Pans are related with much poetic liumour, 
and the fairy tale of Orfeo and Ileurodis were written in 
the eaily part of the 14th ceiituiy and were very popular 
in Scotland in former times. 

The War of Independence gave a new impetus to Scot- 
tish nationality and produced a conesponding effect on the 
literature of the country. The Brus, oi mctiieal account 
of the deeds of Robert Bruce, was written by John Bae- Boi'bom. 
boce {q V ), archdeacon of Aberdeen, in the latter part of 
the 14th century To him we owe a tianslation of a 
mediaeval lomaiice on the Trojan War, neaily 3000 linos 
in length, and a laige collection of raetiical lives of saints, 
which, after being long preserved in manuscript, have le- 
cently been printed by Dr Horstmann About this tiiiio 
was complied the first foimal liistoiy of Scotland by John 
of Foedun {q.v ), which was written in Latin and brought Porduu, 
down to the death of David I He, however, left materials 
for the completion of the work, the last date of which is 
1385. In 1441 a continuation of it was made by Walter 
Bower or Bowmaker. The whole work was then styled Bowm 
the Scotichromcon, and brings the history of Scotland clown 
to 1437 A metrical history was written between 1 ±20 
and 1424 by Andrew of Wyntoim, a canon regular of St Wyu- 
Andrews and prior of St Serfs Inch in Loch Loven. This 
work, known as the Orygynale GronyUl of Scotland, is pre- 
faced by an account of the human race from the creation, 
and, although for the most part its verse is homely and 
dull, its author occasionally describes stirring incidents 
with considerable power The beautiful poem of James I. jamos I. 
called The Kingis Quhair, written about this period, was 
far in advance of the contemporary metrical chronicles. 

It possesses a melody of voise unknown before and gives 
the king a conspicuous place in early Scottish literature. 

He is supposed to have also written A Ballad of Good 
Counsel and a song On Absence - but two poems, Christie 
KirTc of the Grene and Reblis to the Play, believed to have 
been his composition, have been recently shown by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat to be by some other early poet. An 
allegorical poem called tho Buke of the Howlat was written 
about 1450 by Sir Richard Holland, an adherent of the 
noble family of Douglas. It is a warning against pride, 
exemplified by the owl, decked out in the splendour of 
borrowed feathers, compelled on account of his insolence 
to resume his original form. The poem displays some 
inventive and descriptive power, though marred by its 
alliteration. The exploits of Sir William Wallace found 
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Blind about 1460 a worthy chronicler in Henry the Mmstrel, or 
Harry Blmd Harry, who, born with such a serious defect, must 
be regarded as one of the most extraordinary individuals 
recorded in the annals of literature His well-known poem, 
which beais the name of his hero, is m versification, ex- 
piession, and poetic imagery a lemaikable production foi 
Henry- that period The grave and thoughtful poetry of Robert 
sou Heneysoh (q V ), notary pubhc and preceptor in the Bene- 
dictine convent at Dunfermline, who flomished about 1470, 
contrasts favourably with that of his Enghsh contempo- 
laries His Testament of Gresseid was often mcorporated 
in the old editions of the works of Chaucer, to w^hose 
poetry it is not inferior. His Hohene and Malyne is the 
earliest specimen of pastoral poetiy m the Scottish lan- 
guage. These, with his Fables and other works, entitle 
him to a high place amongst the early Scottish poets 
Heaily coeval with Henryson was Sir Gilbert Hay, 
chamberlain to Charles YI of France, who made several 
tianslations from the wuiks of French authois One 
of these, taken from a popular French romance of Alex- 
ander the Great, extends to upwards of 20,000 Imes A 
long anonymous poem called Glariodm belongs to this 
period It 18 a romance founded on a French oiigmal, 
the more material incidents of which are supposed to have 
happened at the English court It abounds with illustia- 
tions of the manners and customs peculiar to the age of 
chivahy. Being neaily 3000 lines in length, it is, like the 
last-mentioned, an extensive specimen of the language and 
versification of the time The Time Tales of the Thne 
FreisUs of Pebhs (1490), the authoiship of which is un- 
known, are moral tales possessing considerable fieshness. 
As a fragment of an old version of them occurs in the 
Asloan MS , written in 1490, they must have existed long 
before the edition printed by Henry Chartens in 1603, in 
which foim only they are now accessible. The Ledger of 
Andrew Halyburton, conservator of the privileges of the 
Scottish nation in the Netherlands, 1492-1503, is a valu- 
able source of uifoimation regarding the early trade of 
Scotland 

The close of tho IStli century exhibited a consider- 
able growth of literary ability m the writings of Wilham 
Durbar DuiTBAE {q.v ) and his contemporaries His works were 
so highly esteemed at the time he wrote that he was raised 
to the dignity of “ the makar ” or poet-laureate of Scot- 
land. Such of Dunbar’s writings as have come down to 
the present time are of a miscellaneous character, in which 
there is much powei of description and command of verse 
The Thistle and the Rose and tho Golden Targe aie excel- 
lent specimens of hia poetic power His satmcal poems, 
.such as the Twa Manit Wemen and the Wedo and the Flyt- 
vng %vith Kennedie, contain much coarse humour. Seven 
of his poems were the first specimens of Scottish typo- 
graphy, having been printed by Chepman and Myllar at 
Edinburgh in 1508, followed in 1509 by the well-known 
Breviary for the church of Aberdeen. A humorous poem 
called the Freins of Berwik has been attributed to Dunbar 
and is usually printed with his works. Contemporary with 
Dunbar were a number of minor Scottish poets, of whose 
works only a few specimens have come down to the present 
time. These were Walter Kennedie, with whom lie had 
his “ flytmg” or poetical contest, Sir John Rowll, Quintyne 
Shaw, Patrick Johnestoun, Merseir, James Afidok, and 
others.^ The most classical of the Scottish poets was Gawyn 
Qaviu or Gavin Douglas (q.v.), bishop of Dunkeld, whose great 
Douglas, literary work was the translation of the ^neid of Virgil 
into Scottish verse, To each book he prefixed a prologue; 

^ Kennedie wrote The Prcase of Aige and The Passmm of Christ ; 
Rowll, The Cursing on the Steilans afhis Fowhs ; Shaw, Advice to a 
CouH%er , Johneetoun, The Three Peid Povns\ Merseir, Psirdl in 
Paramiirs ; and Afflek, The Quai7 of Jeloiisy 


the one before the twelfth is an admirable descriptive poem 
of the beauties of May His Fahce of Honotir and Fyng 
Eajt, two allegorical poems, are able productions, the latter 
of winch IS full of diamatic vigour Contemporary with 
Douglas was Sir David Lyydsay {q v ), Lyon kmg-of-aims Sir 
m the reign of James V , who may be regarded as the most 
populai of the early Scottish poets His Monauhie, 
ane Dialog hetmx Experience and ane Courteour of the 
Miserahyl Estait of the Warld gives a short survey of 
sacred and classical history which rendered it very populai 
in its time His Satiie of the Thne Estaitis is a skilfully 
wiitten attempt to leform the abuses of the peiiod, especi- 
ally those of the chuich While some of its characters 
lecite long and erudite political speeches, he introduces 
interludes of a farcical kind suited to the tastes of the 
times. This work may be considered the first dramatic 
effort of any Biitish author In his Testament of Squire 
Meldrum he relates the adventures of his hero with much 
poetic file Lyndsay’s other poems constst of appeals to 
the king for advancement and some jeux d’espnt of no 
gieat length One of the best scholars and teachers of this 
peiiod was John Major or Mair, a native of Haddington, 
who was pnncipal of St Salvator’s College, St Andrews 
Besides being the author of learned commentaries on 
Aristotle, he wrote a well-known woik, De histona gentis 
Seotormn libn sex, printed m 1521 Another Scottish 
author that wrote m Latin with considerable elegance was 
Hector Boeoe (qv), principal of King’s College, Aberdeen Boece 
His great work, Eistw'ia gentis Scotonm a puma gentis 
ongine, was published in Pans in 1526 It was translated 
into Scottish by John Bellenden, archdeacon of Moray, 
under the title of the Eystory and Ci onildis of Scotland, 
printed at Edinburgh in 1536. Bellenden also translated 
the fiist five hooks of Livy into Scottish. The Chronicle 
of Boece was versified in Scottish in 1531-35 by William 
Stewart, a descendant of the first earl of Buchan It was 
written by command of Margaiet, sister of Henry YIII. of 
England, for the instruction of her son, the youthful James 
V A Latin poem of much meiit, entitled De ammi tran- 
quiMate, was published in 1543 by Florence Wilson, master 
of Carpentras School. It is in the form of a dialogue and 
displays much variety of knowledge, while its Latmity lia,s 
long been celebrated In an anonymous woik, written in 
1548 or 1549, and called the Complaynt of Stotlmd, the 
author deplores the calamities to which Scotland was then 
subject. These are stated to he the wrongs done to the 
Scottish labouiers at the hands of the landholders and the 
clergy, the difficulties with England, and the treachery of 
the Scottish nobility The woik is valuable as affording 
a glimpse of the literature then popular m Scotland, some 
pneces of which are no longer to be found, — such as The 
Tayle of the Reyde Eyityn [red giant] vith the Th e Eeydes, 

The Tayl of the Volfe of the Varldis End, The Tayl of the 
Giantis that ent Qnyh Men, The Tayl of the thrie futiit 
Dog of Eorroway, and Robyn Eude and Litil Jhone. 

In 1652 there was pinnted at St Andrews a Catechism, 
that is to say ane Commone and Cathohle Instrnciioun of 
the Christian People in Matens of our Catholih Faith and 
Rehgiom, written by John Hamilton, archbishop of St 
Andrews, the last primate of the Roman Catholic faith in 
Scotland. Tho poems of Sir Richard Maitland, which are Mait- 
of a somewhat satirical kind, are valuable, as they, likel^^u'^t 
those of Lyndsay, contain much information about the 
abuses of the time (1560), such as the oppressive conduct of 
the landholders, vexatious lawsuits, and the depredations 
of the Border tliieves Sir Richard deserves the thanks 
of posterity for the large mantscript collection of poems 
by Scottish autliors which he and his daughter formed, 
and which is now preserved in the Pepysian Library, at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. The name of George 
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Banna- Bannatyne is inseparably connected witli the history of 
Scottish poetry, as m 1568 he too foimed an extensive 
collection of Scottish poetry which is ceitainly the most 
valuable now extant It was wiitten by him at Edin- 
burgh m the time of the plague, when the dread of in- 
fection confined him closely at home. The Bannatyne 
MB now pieserved m the Advocates’ Libraiw extends to 
800 pages folio, and includes seveial of Bannatyne’s own 
poems, of which the twm most considerable are of an 
amatoiy character The woiks of Alexander Scott, con- 
sisting principally of love poems, embrace also a spirited 
account of a Jousting betivix Adanmn and Sym at the 
Drum, a place a little to the south of Edinburgh The 
author, who was one of the most elegant poets of this 
period, has sometimes been called the “Scottish Anacieon ” 
Two poems of some meat — the Piaises of JFemen and 
the Jfisenes of a Bmr S'co/m— were wiitten by Alexander 
Aibuthnot, pimcipal of King’s College, Aberdeen, about 
1570 A poem of consideiable length, called the Sege of 
the Gastell of Edinburgh, published m 1573, was by Robeit 
Semple, who also wrote an attack on Archbishop Adamson, 
called the Legend of the Bishop of Sanct Amlrois Lyfe 
Eolhnd. To this period belong two poems of consideiable length — 
the CotiH of Venus (1575), an imitation of the Bahre of 
Honour of Gawyn Douglas, and the lomance of the Seaven 
Seages (1578), a Scottish veision of one of the most re- 
maikable mediaeval collections of stones belonging to the 
same class as the Aiabian Nights, in which one single 
stoiy is employed as a means of stiingmg togethoi a multi- 
tude of subsidiary tales These poems weie mitten by 
John Rollancl, notary in Dalkeith One of the best Latin | 
Buchanan scholais that modem Europe has pioduced W'as George 
Buchanan (gu), who flourished in the middle of the 
16th centuiy He wrote seveial Latin tiagedies and an 
unrivalled translation of the Psalms Bis Be gw e regm 
ajMtl Sootos was composed to instruct James VI , to whom 
he had been tutor, in the duties belonging to Ls kingly 
office His last and most important labour was his IRstoi y 
of Scotland, originally printed m 1583, of which seventeen 
Lyiidsay editions have appeared An excellent specimen of the 
of Pit- ancient vernacular language is the Ghromde of Scotland 
scottie Robeit Lyndsay of Pitscottie It includes the peiiod 
from 1436 to the marriage of Mary to Darnleym 1565 
Although its author was a simple-minded and credulous 
man, he describes events of wliioli he was an cye-witncss 
with ciicnmstantiality and great piohxity of detail. An- 
other historical work of greater importance was the Be 
Lesley engine, moiibus, et rebus gesHs Scotorum (1578) by Jolin 
Lesley, bishop of Ross A translation of this work made 
by Father James Dalrymple, a religions in the Scottish, 
cloister of Ratisbon, 1596, is m course of publication by 
the Rev Father E B Cody for the Scottish Text Society. 
Lesley also wrote in Scottish a History of Scotland from 
the death of James I in 1436 to the year 1561. This 
work, intended for the perusal of Maiy while in captivity 
in England, is written in an elegant stylo The bishop 
was the champion of that unfortunate queen, and in 1569 
wrote a Befence of the Honour of Marie Queue of Scotland 
and Bowager of France, with a declaration of her right, 
title, and interest to the succession of the crown of England 
The Reformation exeited a considerable influence on 
Scottish literature Amongst the earliest Protestant writers 
of the country may be mentioned Alexander Ales or Alesuis, 
a native of Edinburgh, who published several contioversial 
works and commentaiies on various parts of the Bible. 
Knov But the most eminent promoter of the reform was John 
Knox (q v ), who wiote several controversial pampblets and 
some leligious tieatises ; his great woik was the History 
of the Ref 01 nation of Religion in Scotland, first printed in 
1586. One of the principal opponents of l^ox was Minian 


Winzet, a priest of considerable ability and one familiar Wmzet 
with the scholastic learning of the age He began life as 
master of Linhthgow school and subsequently became 
abbot of St James’s at Ratisbon He wrote several tracts 
m which he stieuuously lecominended the obseivance of 
cei tain popish festivals In 1562 he publ^hed liis Buie 
of Four Scoir Thne Questions tuching Bodnne, Onlour, and 
Manens yroponit to the Fiechowis of the Fiotestantis m 
Scotland and dehveiit to Jhone Knox the 20th day of 
Fehuaiy 1662 The wiitmgs of James VI, who was a James 
man of scholarly attainments, embiace several woiks both VI 
in poetry and prose His earliest production, published 
m 1584, w^hen he was only eighteen, was the Fssayes of 
a Fi entice in the Dimne Ai t of Poesie, This was followed 
by his poetical Exeuises at Vacant Houres (1591) He 
also wnote a great many sonnets and a tiaiislation of 
the Psalms. His prose works are Bsemonologie (1597), 
B</<riA.tKov Aolpov (1599), Gounteihlast to Tobacco, Para- 
ph ase on Revelation, Law of Free Monao dues, &c Among 
the Scottish poets who frequented his couit w'ere William 
Fowler, the elegant translator of the Ti lumpihs of Petiaicli, 
and Stewart of Baldiiinies (Peith), a tianslatoi of Aiiosto 
Both these poets wrote othei works which exist in MS , 
but are still unpublished. The zeal of Sir David Lyndsay Reli- 
and others for the reformation of the church initiated a 
religious revival, and in 1597 was published the collection 1’°®^ 
known as Ane Gomjoendims Boole of Godly and Spiritual 
Sangs foi avoiding of Sinne and Hai loti le This voiy 
cmious woik is attiibuted to John and Robeit Weddei- 
buin, the latter of whom was vicar of Dundee A uuinbci 
of religious poems weio wiitten about the end of the 16th 
century by James Melville, ininistci of Anstiutliei, aftei- 
waids of Kiliemiy, both in Fife His Morning Vision, 
printed in 1598, consists of paraphiascs of the Lord’s 
Piayei, the Shoiter Catcclii&m, and the Ten Command- 
ments He also wiote the Blad Bastel, a lamentation ovci 
the Church of Scotland, which is dated 1611. Another 
leligioiis poet was James Cockbuin, a native of Lanark- 
shire, who wiote Gabriel’s Salutation to Mane (1605), and 
some other poems not destitute of merit An eminent 
theological writer of tins era, Robeit Roliock, fiisi puncipal 
of the university of Edinburgh, wioto many commoiitaiics 
on the Scriptures which show oxteusivo learning. Most 
are in Latin , but one or tivo arc in the Scottish language. 

A very popular poem, the Chine and the Slae, first printed IMont- 
by Waldograve at Edinburgh in 1597, aftcrwaids W'cnt 
through many editions. Its author w’as Alexander jMont- 
gomerie, who also wiote some translations of the Psalms 
and the Flyiing hetioirt Montgomerie and Folioarth, in 
imitation of Dunbar’s Flyting with Fennedic In 1599 
was published an interesting volume of poems wnttou by 
Alexander Hiime^ entitled Hymnes or Sacred Songs, whei'em 
the Rvjht Use of Foesu may be espied. One is on the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. To the beginning of the 17tli 
century belongs a comedy in rliyming stanza, the authorship 
of which is unknown ,— verie Ercellcnt and BelertabiU 
TieatiseirditidAt Fhilotus, guhairin we may perceive the Greit 
Inconveniences thatfallis out in the Marriage betuix Aige and 
Youth (1603) Its versification is easy and pleasant, and 
its plan a nearer approximation to tho modern drama than 
the satire of Lyndsay In tho same year appeared the 
poems of Sir William Albxandto (q v ), carl of Stirling Ru 
One, called Doomsday, or the Great Bay of the Lord’s Judg- William 
mmt, consists of 1 1, 000 verses. His Afonarchich Tragedies, 
four in number, Avere not intended for representation on 
the stage. His exhortation or Farmesis to Frince Henry 
(1604) 13 his best poem He also wrote Rea’eations with 
the Muses (1637), which is of a somewhat philosojihical 
character. One of the most distinguished writers of this 
eia was William Drummond (q.v ) of Hawihornden, who 
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publislied Poems, amorous, fiinerall, divine, imstorall (1616), 
and Floioeis oj Zion, o? Spvtiiual Poems (1623) He also 
■wrote a Histoiy of Scotland during the Reigns of the Five 
Jameses (1655), some j^obtical tracts, and the Cypiess 
Glove, a moral treatise m piose As a -wiitei of sonnets 
he has ahvays been highly esteemed Nearly eontempoiaiy 
■with Drummond was Patrick Hannay, a native of Gallo- 
way, who seems to have followed James to England He 
published his poems in 1622, the piincipal of which aie 
Philomela the Nightingale and Sheretrine and Manana 
He occupies a favouiable position amongst the minor 
Scottish poets After the removal of the Scottish couit 
to London and the union of the crowns in 1603, the old 
language began to be considered as a provincial dialect , 
and the writers subsequent to Drummond, who was the 
first Scottish poet that wrote well in English, take their 
places amongst British authors 
To the shoit sketch above given may be added a notice of the 
eaily Scottish -wiitets on mathematics, philosophy, juiispindence, 
and medicine In mathematical science the name ot Joannes 
Sacio Bosco (John Holy wood oi Holy bush) may be mentioned, as 
he is believed to have been a iiatu e of Nithsdale and a canon of 
the monastei’y of Holywood, flora which he took Ins name He 
floiuished about the begmiuiig of the 13th ceiituiy, and his tieatise 
Dc Sphcia Mmdi was veiy gen ei ally taught in colleges and schools 
The system of abtioiiomy and the othei mathematical tieatises of 
James B.issaiitie, who taught at Pans about 1560 with much success, 
weio celebiated iii then time The gieatcst of the Scottish mathe- 
maticians, howevoi, was John Hapieu (qv) of Meichiston, who 
wiote oil vaiious kiudied subjects, and in 1614 astonished the 
world by Ins discoveiy of logaiithms In philosophy, besides the 
voluramous woiks of Duns Scotiis and John Majoi alieady men- 
tioned, vaiious learned commentaries on Aiistotle, of which Scottish 
philosophy then almost entiialy consisted, weie published by 
Iloheit Balfour, piincipal of the college of Guienne , by John Ruthci- 
foid, profossoi of philosophy at St Andrews (nndei whom Admu able 
Ouchton was a pupil) , and by James Oheyne, piofessoi of [dulosophy 
at Douai In juiispuulonce a celebrated tieatisc on the Feudal 
Law was written by Sii Thomas Oiaig about 1603 It was not, 
howovei, published till about half a centuiy aftei his death, as the 
punting of any ticati&o on the law of Scotland while lie lived seems 
to have been consideied as out of the qiiestion Coninieiitaiies on 
some of the titles of the Pandects of Jnstiiiian, and a treatise De 
Fotestute Papm (1609), in opposition to the usuipatiou of tcmpoial 
powei by the pope, were wiitten by William Barclay, professor of 
law in the nniveisity of Angers Another eaily legal woik was a 
treatise On the Oonnaxwn hetwem Govcinmcnt and Feliqion, by 
Adam Blackwood, judge of the pailemcnt of Poitiers, who was the 
antagonist of Buchanan and a strenuous defender of Mary queen 
of Scots In medioiiio the piincipal eaily Scottish works were 
wiittcii by Duncan Liddell, a native of Abcideen, who in 1605 
published at Helmstadt Ins Disputatioius medicinales, containing 
the theses or disputations maintained by himself and his pupils 
from 1592 to 1606 He also published other works, winch contain 
ail able digest of the medical leaimng of liis age Henry Blackwood, 
dean of faculty to the college of physicians at Pans, wiote vaiious 
tieatisBs on medu’iiio, of whicdi a list will be found in Mackenae’s 
Lives of the Scottish IVriters, but wduch are now only lustoncally 
interesting (J SM ) 

SCOTT, David (1806-1849), liistoncal painter, was born 
at Edinburgh in October 1806, and studied under Ins father, 
Robert Scott, an engraver of repute in the city For a 
time in his youth ho occupied himself with the burin ^ 
but he soon turned his attention to original work in colour, 
and in 1828 ho exhibited liis first oil picture, the Hopes of 
Early Genius dispelled by Death, which was followed by 
0am, Nimrod, Adam and Eve singing their Morning 
Hymn, Sarpedoii carried by Sleep and Death, and other 
subjects of a poetic and imaginative character In 1829 
he became a member of the Scottish Academy, and in 
1832 visited Italy, wdiere he spent more than a year in 
study. At Rome he executed a large symbolical painting, 
entitled the Agony of Discoid, or the Household Gods 
Destroyed. On his return to Scotland he continued the 
strenuous and unwearied practice of his art j but hia pro- 
ductions were too recondite and abstract in subject ever to 
become widely popular, while the defects and exaggerations 
of their draftsmanship repelled connoisseurs. So the 
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gravity 'W'hich had always been characteristic of the artist 
passed into gloom, he sliiank fiom society and led a 
secluded life, hardly quitting his studio, his mmd con- 
stantly occupied with the gieat problems of life and of 
Ins art The works of bis later yeais include Vasco da 
Gama encounteiing the Spirit of the Stoim, a pictiue — 
immense in size and most powei ful in conception — finished 
in 1842, and now pieserved in the Trinity House, Leith, 
the Duke of Gloucestei enteimg the Watei Gate of Calais 
(1841), an impiessive subject, more complete and har- 
monious in execution than was usual with the aitist , the 
Alchemist (1838), Quceii Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre 
(1840), and Petei the Hermit (1845), lemarkable for their 
vaiied and elaboiate character-painting , and Aiiel and 
Caliban (1837) and the Triumph of Love (1846), distin- 
guished by their beauty of colouring and depth of poetic 
feeling The most impoitant of his religious subjects aie 
the Descent from the Cioss (1835) and the Ciucifixion — 
the Dead Rising (1844) In addition to his works in 
colom Scott executed seveial reniaikable senes of designs 
Two of these — the Monograms of Man and the illiistia- 
tions to Coleridge’s Anaeni Manner — ■w’eie etched by his 
own hand, and published m 1831 and 1837 respectively, 
■while his subjects fiom the Pilgrmds Pi ogress and Nichol’s 
A) chitechire of the Heavens weie issued aftei his death 
Among his liteiaiy productions aie five elaboiate and 
thoughtful articles on the characteristics of the Italian 
masteis, published in Blaclioood’s Magazine, 1839 to 1841, 
and a pamphlet on British, French, and German Painting, 
1841 He died in Edinburgh on the 5th of March 1849. 
As a colourist David Scott occupies a high place in the 
Scottish school, but the most distinctive merit of his works 
lies in the boldness of their conception and their imagina- 
tive and poetic power. 

See W B Scott, Memcii of David Scott, PSA (1850), and 
J M Gray, David Scott, ESA, and Jus Woihs (1884) 

SCOTT, Sm Geoegd Gileeet (1811-1878), one of the 
most successful ecclesiastical architects of the 19th century, 
was bom m 1811 at Qawcott near Buckingham, -where his 
father was rector, his grandfathei was Thomas Scott 
(1747-1821), the well-known commentator on the Bible 
In 1827 young Scott was apprenticed for four yeais to an 
architect in London named Edmeston, and at the end of 
his pupildom acted as cleilc of the works at the new 
Fishmongers’ Hall and other buildings in order to acquire 
a knowledge of the piactical details of his piofession In 
Edmeston’s office he became acquainted -wuth a fellow'- 
piipil, named Moffat, a man who possessed considerable 
talents for the purely business part of an architect’s work, 
and the t'wm enteied into partnership In 1834 they 
were appointed architects to the union worldiouses of 
Buckinghamshire, and for four years weio busily occupied 
in building a numbor of cheap and ugly unions, both there 
and in Noithamptonshire and Lincolnshire In 1838 
Scott bmlt at Lincoln his first church, won in an open 
competition, and this was quickly followed by six otlicis, 
all very poor buildings without chancels, that was a 
period when church building in England had reached its 
very lowest point both in style and in poveity of consti ac- 
tion About 1839 his enthusiasm was aroused by some 
of the eloquent writings of Pugin on medioeval aicliilect- 
ure, and by the vaiious papers on ecclesiastical subjects 
published by the Camden Society These opened a new 
■world to Scott, and he thenceforth studied and imitated 
the architectural styles and principles of the Middle Ages 
with the utmost zeal and patient care The first result of 
this new study was his design for the Maityrs’ Memorial 
at Oxfoid, erected in 1 840, a clever adaptation of the late 
13th-century crosses in honour of Queen Eleanor From 
that time Scott became the chief ecclesiastical architect in 
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England, and in tEe next twenty-eight years completed 
an almost lucredihly large number of new churches and 
“le^toiations,” the fever for which was fomented by the 
Ecclesiological Society and the growth of ecclesiastical 
feeling in England 

In 1844: Scott won the first jnemium in the competition 
for the new Lutheran church at Hamhuig, a noble building 
with a very lofty spue, designed stiictly in the style of the 
13th century In the following year his partnership with 
Moffat was dissolved, and m 1847 Scott was employed to 
renovate and refit Ely cathedral, the first of a long senes 
of English cathedral and abbey churches which passed 
through his hands In 1851 Scott visited and studied the 
aichitecture of the chief towns in northern Italy, and in 
1855 won the competition for the town-house at Hamburg, 
designed after the model of similar buildings m north 
Germany In spite of his having won the fiist piize, 
another architect was selected to constiuct the building, 
after a very inferior design In 1856 a competition was 
held for designs of the new Government offices in London , 
Scott obtained the third place in this, but the work was 
afterwards given to him on the condition (insisted on by 
Lord Pahneiston) that he should make a new design, not 
Gothic, but Classic or Renaissance in style This Scott 
•\ ery unwillingly consented to do, as he had little sympathy 
with any styles hut those of England or Erance from the 
13th to the 15th century In 1862-63 he was employed to 
design and construct the Albeit Memoiial, a veiy costly 
and elaborate work, in the style of a magnified 13th-centmy 
rehquaiy or cibonum, adorned with many statues and re- 
liefs in bronze and marble On the partial completion of 
this he received the honour of knighthood In 1866 he 
competed foi the new London law-courts, but the prize was 
adjudged to his old pupil, G E Street In 1873, owing 
to illness caused by overwoik, Scott spent some tunc in 
Rome and other paits of Italy The mosaic pavement 
which he designed for Durham cathedral soon afterwards 
was the lesult of his study of the ISth-centimy mosaics in 
the old basilicas of Rome On lus leturn to England lie 
resumed his piofessional laboms, and continued to work 
almost without intermission till his short illness and death 
in 1878 He was biuied in the nave of Vestminster 
Abbey, and an engraved brass, designed by Q. E Street, 
was placed over Ins grave In 1838 Scott mairied lus 
cousin, Caroline Oldrid, who died in 1870 , they had five 
sons, two of whom have taken up their father’s iirofession 

Scott’s aiclutectuial woiks were more muneioiis than those of 
any other aicluteet of the century, nufortuiiately for his fame, he 
xiudcitook far moie than it was possible for him ically to design or 
supervise with thought and caie He earned out extensive works 
ofiepaii, reRirnishing, and restoration in the following hnihlmgs 
—the cathedrals of Ely, I-Ierefoicl, Liohfield, Salisbury, Chichester, 
Durham, St David’s, Bangor, St Asaph, Chester, Gloucester, Ripon, 
Worcester, Exeter, Eochestei, the abbeys ofWestminster, St Albans, 
Tewkesbury, and countless inmoi churches He also built the now 
Government offices (India, Foreign, Homo, and Colonial), the Mid- 
land Kailway terminus and hotel, and a large nuinhei of piivate 
houses and other buildings His stylo was ('Wiitli the one exceiition 
of the Government offices) a caioful copy of architectural periods 
of the Middle Ages, used with a piofoiiud Imowledgc of detail, hut 
without much leal inventive power, and conserpiently lather dull 
and Tinuiterestiiig in effect As a “lestorei ” of ancient binldings he 
was guilty of an immense amount of the most iiTojiaxablo destiuc- 
tion, hut any other arclnteot of his generation would probably have 
done as much or even more harm While a memhei of the Royal 
Academy Scott held foi many years the of piofessor of aicM- 
toctme, and gave a long senes of aide lectures on medneval styles, 
winch weie published in 1879. He wrote a nork on JDomslw 
Ai ehtecture, and a volume of Personal and Pro/essmial llccolledzons, 
which, edited by bis eldest sou, was published in 3879, and also a 
laigc number of ai tides and lepoits ou many of the nneiont build- 
ings with which be bad to deal Owing to lus numeioiis pupils, 
among whom have been many leading aicliitects, Ins influence was 
for some time very widely spiead ; hut it is now rapidly passing 
away, mainly owing to the gi’owing reaction against tlie somewhat 


narrow medisevalism of which he, both in theoiy and piaetice, was 
the chief exponent 

SCOTT, John See Eldon, Eall of 

SCOTT, Michael See Scot, Michael 

SCOTT, Sir Walter (1771-1832), poet and novelist, 
was born at Edinburgh on 15th August 1771 His pedi- 
gree, m which he took a pride that strongly influenced the 
course of his life, may be given in the words of his own 
fragment of autobiography “ My birth was neither dis- 
tinguished nor sordid According to the prejudices of my 
country it was esteemed ffentle, as I was connected, though 
lemotely, with ancient families both by my father’s and 
mother’s side My father’s grandfather was Walter Scott, 
well known by the name of Sectrdie. He was the second 
son of Walter Scott, first laird of Raeburn, who was third 
son of Sir William Scott, and the grandson of Walter Scott, 
commonly called m tiadition Auld Watt of Harden I 
am theiefore lineally descended from that ancient chief- 
tain, whose name I have made to ring in many a ditty, 
and from his fair dame, the Elower of Yarrow, — no bad 
genealogy for a Border minstrel ” 

Scott’s desire to be known as a cadet of the house of 
Harden, and his ruling passion — so disastious in its 
ultimate lesults — to found a minor territorial family of 
Scotts, have been very variously estimated He himself, 
in a notice of John Home, speaks of pride of family as 
“natural to a man of imagination,” remarking that, “in 
this motley woild, the family pride of the north country 
has its effects of good and of evil ” Whether the good or 
the evil pieiDonderated m Scott’s own case would not be 
easy to determine It tempted him into courses that 
ended m commercial luin , but throughout Ins life it was 
a constant spm to exertion, and in his last years it pioved 
itself as a working principle capable of inspiring and main- 
taining a most chivalrous conception of duty. If the 
ancient chieftain Auld Watt was, according to the anecdote 
told by his illustrious descendant, once reduced in the 
matter of live stock to a single cow, and recovered his 
dignity by stealing the cows of his English neighbours, 
Professor Veitch is probably right in holding that Scott’s 
Bolder ancestry were, as a matter of literal fact, sheep- 
farmers, who varied their occupation by “ lifting ” sheep 
and cattle, and whatever else was “neither too heavy 
nor loo hot ” The Border lairds were really a race of 
shepherds in so far as they were not a race of robbers. 
Professor Veitcli suggests ,tliat Scott may have derived 
from this pastoral ancestry an hei editary bias towards the 
observation of nature and the enjoyment of open-air life. 
He ceitainly inherited from them the robust strength of 
constitution that earned him snccossfully tluough so many 
exhausting labours And it was Ins piicle in their real 
or supposed feudal dignity and their rough marauding 
exploits that first directed him to the study of Border 
history and poetry, the basis of his fame as a poet and 
romancer. His father, a water to the signet (or attorney) 
in Edinburgh — tho original of the elder Eairford in IM- 
ganntlet — was tho first of tho family to adojit a town life 
or a learned profession. Eis mother was the daughter of 
Hr Rutherford, a medical professor in tho university of 
Edinburgh, who also traced descent from tho chiefs of 
famous Border clans The ceilings of Abbotsford display 
the arms of about a dozen Border families with wliiclx 
iScott claimed kindred through one side or tho other Ills 
father was consiucuoua for methodical and thorough in- 
dustry ; his mother was a woman of imagination and cul- 
ture. ' The son seems to have inherited the best qualities 
of the one and acquired the host qualities of the other. 

Tho details of his early education are given with great 
precision in his autobiography Btuart Mill was not more 
minute in recording the various circumstances that shaped 
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Ills habits of mind and work. We learn from himself the 
secret — as much at least as could be ascribed to definite ex- 
traneous accident — of the “extempore speed” in romantic 
composition against which Carlyle protested in his famous 
review of Lockhart’s Ltfe of Scott ^ The indignant ciitic 
assumed that Scott wrote “without preparation”; Scott 
himself, as if he had foreseen this cavil, is at pains to show 
that the preparation began with his boyhood, almost with 
his infancy The current legend when Carlyle wiote his 
essay was that as a boy Scott had been a dunce and an 
idler With a characteristically conscientious desme not to 
set a bad example, the autobiographer solemnly declares 
that he was neither a dunce nor an idler, and explains how 
the misundei standing arose. His health in boyhood was 
uncertain , ^ he was consequently irregular m his attend- 
ance at school, never became exact in his knowledge of 
Latin syntax, and was so belated in beginning Greek that 
out of bravado he resolved not to learn it at all 

Left very much to himself throughout his boyhood in 
the matter of reading, so quick, lively, excitable, and un- 
certain in health that it was considered dangerous to 
press him and prudent rather to keep him back, Scott 
began at a very early age to accumulate the romantic 
lore of which he afterwards made such splendid use. As 
a child he seems to have been an eager and interested 
listener and a great favourite with his elder s, apparently 
having even then the same engaging charm that made 
him so much beloved as a man. Chance threw him in 
the way of many who were willing to indulge his delight 
in stories and ballads Hot only his own relatives — ^the 
old women at his grandfather’s farm at Sandyknowe, his 
aunt, under whose charge he was sent to Bath for a year, 
his mother — took an interest in the precocious boy’s ques- 
tions, told him tales of Jacobites and Border worthies of 
his own and other clans, but casual friends of the family 
— such as the military veteran at Prestonpans, old Dr 
Blacklock the blind poet, Home the author of Douglas, 
Adam Ferguson the martial historian of the Eoman 
republic — ^lielped forward liis education in the direction 
in which the bent of his genius lay. At the age of six 

1 Latest edition in 10 vols fcap. 8vo, Bdiiiburgli, 1847-48 

® Dr Chaxles Creighton stipiilies ns with the following medical note 
on Scott's early illness — " Scott’s lameness was oiving to an arrest of 
growth 111 the right leg m infancy Wlien he was eighteen months old 
he had a feverish attack lasting three days, at the end of which time 
it was found that he ‘had lost the power of his right leg,’ — i e., the 
child instinctively declined to move the ailing memhei The malady 
was a swelling at the ankle, and either consisted in or gave rise to 
arrest of the hone-forming tmiction along the giowing line of caitilago 
which connects the lowex epiphysis of each of the two leg-hones with 
its shaft 111 his fourth year, when ho had otherwise lecovered, the 
leg remained ‘ much shrunk and contracted, ’ The limb would have 
been blighted very much more if the arrest of growth had taken place 
at the upper epiphysis of the tibia or the lowei epiphysis of the femni 
The narrowness and peculiar depth of Scott’s head point to some more 
general congenital error of bone-making allied to rickets but certainly 
not the same as that malady. The vault of the skull is the typical 
‘ scaphoid ’ or boat-shaped formation, due to premature union of the two 
parietal bones along the sagittal suture When the bones of the cranium 
are umveisally affected with that arrest of growth along their formative 
edges, the sutures become piematurely fixed and effaced, so that the 
brain-oase cannot expand ui any direction to accommodate the growing 
brain This universal synostosis of the cranial bones is what occurs m 
the case of microcephalous idiots It happened to me to show to an 
eminent French anthropologist a specimen of a miniatuie or micro- 
cephalic skull iireserved iii the Cambridge museum of anatomy ; the 
French savant, holding up the skull and pointing to the ‘ scaphoid ’ vault 
of the crown and the effaced sagittal suture, exclaimed ‘ Voilil Walter 
Scott ! ’ Scott had fortunately escaped the early closure or arrest of 
growth at other cranial sutures than the sagittal, so that the growing 
brain could make room for itself by forcing up the vault of the skuU 
bodily When his head was opened after death, it was observed that 
‘the brain was not large, and the cranium thinner than it is usually 
found to be ’ In favour of the tlieoiy of congenital liability it has to 
be said that he was the ninth of a family of whom the first six died 
in ‘ very early youth.’ ” 


be was able to define bimself as “ a virtuoso,” one wbo 
wi&bes to and will know everything ” At ten his collec- 
tion of cbap-books and ballads had reached several volumes, 
and he was a connoisseur lu various readings. Thus he 
took to the High School, Edinburgh, when he was strong 
enough to be put in legular attendance, an unusual store 
of miscellaneous knowledge and an unusually quickened 
intelligence, so that bis master “ pronounced that, though 
many of his schoolfellows understood the Latin better, 
Gmilterus Scott was behind few in following and enjoying 
the author’s meaning.” 

Throughout his school days and afterwards when he 
was apprenticed to his father, attended university classes, 
read for the bar, took part in academical and piofessional 
debating societies, Scott steadily and ardently pursued 
hia own favourite studies His reading in romance and 
history was really study, and not merely the indulgence 
of an ordinary schoolboy’s promiscuous appetite for excit- 
ing hteratiire. In fact, even as a schoolboy he special- 
ized He followed the line of overpowering inclination , 
and even then, as he frankly tells us, “fame was the 
spur ” He acquired a reputation among his schoolfellows 
for out-of-the-way knowledge, and also for story-telling, 
and he worked hard to maintain this character, which 
compensated to his ambitious spirit his indifferent distinc- 
tion in ordinary school- work. The youthful “virtuoso,” 
though he read ten times the usual allowance of novels 
from the circulating library, was carried by his enthusiasm 
into fields much less generally attractive He was still a 
schoolboy when he mastered French sufirciently well to 
read through collections of old French romances, and not 
more than fifteen when, attracted by tianslations to Italian 
romantic hterature, he learnt the language in order to read 
Dante and Ariosto in the original. This willingness to 
face dry work in the pursuit of romantic reading affords 
a measure of the strength of Scott’s passion. In one of the 
literary parties brought together to lionize Burns, when 
the peasant poet visited Edinburgh, the boy of fifteen 
was the only member of the company who could tell the 
source of some lines affixed to a picture that had attracted 
the pioet’s attention, — a slight but significant evidence 
both of the width of his reading and of the tenacity of 
his memory. The same thoroughness ap)pears in another 
httle circumstance He took an inteiest in Scottish family 
history and genealogy, but, not content with the ordinary 
sources, he ransacked the MSS. preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library By the time he was one and twenty he had 
acquired such a reputation for his skill in deciphering old 
manuscripts that his assistance was sought by professional 
antiquaries 

This early, assiduous, uninteimittent study was the 
mam secret, over and above his natural gifts, of Scott’s 
extempore speed and fertility when at last ho found forms 
into which to pour his vast accumulation of historical and 
romantic lore Ho was, as he said himself, “like an 
Ignorant gamester who keeps up a good hand till he 
knows how to play it ” That he had vague thoughts 
from a much earlier period than is commonly supposed 
of playing the hand some day is extremely probable, if, 
as he tells us, the idea of writing romances first occurred 
to him when he read Cervantes m the original. This was 
long before he was out of his teens , and, if we add that 
his loading idea in his first novel was to depict a Jacobitic 
Don Quixote, we can see that there was probably a long 
interval between the first conception of )¥averley and the 
ultimate completion. 

Scott’s preparation for painting the life of past times was 
probably much less unconsciously such than his equally 
thorough preparation for acting as the painter of Scottish 
manners and character in all grades of society. With all 
XXI — 69 
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the extent of kis reading as a scKoolboy and a young man 
he was far from being a cloisteral student, absorbed in his 
books In spite of his lameness and his serious illnesses 
in youth, his constitution was naturally robust, his dis- 
position genial, his spirits high he was always well to 
the front in the fights and frolics of the High School, and 
a boon companion in the “high jinks” of the juruor bar 
The futiiie novelist’s experience of life was singularly rich 
and varied While he lived the life of imagination and 
scholarship in sympathy with a few choice fuends, he was 
brought into mtunate daily contact with many varieties of 
real hfe At home he had to behave as became a member 
of a Puiitanic, somewhat ascetic, well-ordered Scottish 
household, subduing his own inclinations towards a more 
graceful and comfortable scheme of hving into outward con- 
formity vnth his father’s strict rule. Through his mother’s 
family he obtained access to the literaiy society of Edin- 
burgh, at that time electrified by the advent of Burns, 
full of vigour and ambition, rejoicing in the possession of 
not a few widely known men of letters, philosopheis, 
historians, novelists, and critics, from lacy and eccentric 
Monboddo to refined and scholarly Mackenzie In that 
society also he may have found the materials for the 
manneis and characters of iSt Honan’s Well Fiom any 
tendency to the pedantry of ovei -culture he was effectually 
saved by the rougher and manlier spiiit of his professional 
comrades, who, though they respected belles lettres, would 
not tolerate anything m tlie shape of affectation or senti- 
mentalism The atmosphere of the Paihament House (the 
Westmmstei Hall of Edinburgh) had considerable influence 
on the tone of Scott’s novels His peculiar humoiu as a 
story-teller and painter of chaiactei was fiist developed 
among the young men of his own standing at the bar 
They were the first mature audience on which he experi- 
mented, and seem often to have been in his mind’s eye 
when he enlaiged his public. From their mirthful com- 
panionship by the stove, where the briefless congiegated 
to discuss knotty points in law and help one anothei to 
enjoy the humours of judges and litigants, “ Duns Scotiis ” 
often stole away to pore over old books and manuscripts 
in the library beneath ; but as long as he was with them 
he was first among his peers m the art of providing enter- 
tainment It was to this market that Scott brought the 
harvest of the vacation rambles which it was his custom 
to make every autumn for seven years after his call to 
the bar and before his marriage He scoured the country 
m search of ballads and other relics of antiquity j but he 
found also and treasured many traits of livmg manners, 
many a lively sketch and story with which to amuse the 
bi others of “the mountain” on his leturn His staid 
father did not much lake these escapades, and told him 
bitterly that he seemed fit for nothing but to be a “ gangrel 
.scrape-gut ” But, as the companion of “ his Liddcsdale 
raids” happily put it, “he was maliii’ himsell a' the time, 
but he didna ken maybe what he wa,s about till years had 
passed : at first he thought o’ little, I daresay, but the 
queerness and the fun ” 

We may as well dispose at once of Scott’s professional 
career His father intended him originally to follow lus 
own business, and he was apprenticed m his sixteenth 
year , but he preferred the upper walk of the legal pro- 
fession, and was admitted a member of the faculty of 
advocates m 1792 He seems to have read hard at law 
for four years at least, but almost from the first to have 
limited his ambition to obtaining some comfortable appoint- 
ment such as would leave him a good deal of leisure for 
literary pursuits. In this he was not disappointed. In 
1799 he obtained the office of slienff-deputo of Selkirk- 
shire, with a salary of £300 and very light duties In 
1806 he obtained the reversion of the office of deik of 


session It is sometimes supposed, from the immense 
amount of other work that Scott accomplished, that this 
office was a sinecure But the duties, which aie fully 
described by Lockhart, were leally serious, and kept him 
hard at fatiguing work, his biographer estimates, foi at 
least three or fom’ hours daily during six months out of 
the twelve, while the court was lu session He dischaiged 
these duties faithfully for twenty-five years, during the 
height of his activity as an author He did not enter on 
the emoluments of the office till 1812, but fioin that time 
he received from the clerkship and the sheriffdom combined 
an income of £1600 a year, being thus enabled to act in 
Inp hterary undeitakings on his often-quoted maxim that 
“literature should be a staff and not a crutch ” 

Scott’s piofession, in addition to supplying him with a 
competent livelihood, supplied him also with abundance 
of opportunities for the study of men and manneis Char- 
acters of all types and shades find their way into coiuts of 
law The wonder is that so much technical duidgeiy did 
not crush eveiy paiticle of loniance out of him , but such 
was the elasticity and strength of his poweis that this 
daily attendance at the transaction of affans in open court 
face to face with hving men — under a strain of attention 
that would have exhausted an ordinary man’s allowance of 
enei'gy — seems rather to have helped him in giving an 
atmosphere of reality to his lepresentations of the hie of 
the past 

It was not, however, as a piose writer that he was fiist 
to make a reputation The common notion is that Scott, 
having made a leputation as a poet, was led to attempt 
romances in pi-ose by a chance impulse, hitting upon the 
new vein as if by accident. The tiuth seems lathei to 
be that, as it is his prose romances which give the iullcst 
measme of his genius, so the gieater pait of ins early life 
was a conscious oi unconscious pieparatiou for writing 
them , whereas his metrical lomancos, m every way slighter 
and loss rich and substantial, were, comparatively speak- 
ing, a casual and temporary deviation fiom the main pur- 
pose of his life Accoidmg to his own account, he was 
led to adopt the inedimn of verse by a senes of accidents 
The story is told by himself at length and with liis 
customary frankness and modesty in the Hssay on Imiia- 
tiom of the Awiient Ballad, jirofixoci to the 1830 edition 
of his Bord&i' Minstrelsy, and in the 1830 intioduction to 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel The first link in the chain 
was a lecture by Henry Mackenzie on German literature, 
delxveicd in 1788 This apprized Scott, who was then a 
legal apprentice and an enthusiastic student of Fiench and 
Italian romance, that there was a fresh development of 
1 Oman tic literature in German As soon as he had the 
burden of preparation for the bar off his mind he leaint 
Goinian, and was profoundly excited to find a now school 
founded on the serious study of a kind of litoiaturo his 
own devotion to -which was regarded by most of his com- 
panions with wonder and ridicule Wo must rcmonibor 
always that Scott quite as much as Words-worth created 
the taste by which ho was enjoyed, and that in his early 
days he was half-a&hamod of his romantic studies, and 
pursued them more or less in secret with a few intiinaics 
While he was in the height of his entlmsmsm for the new 
German romance, Mrs Barbauld visited Edinburgh, and 
recited an English translation of Biirgor’s Lenore. _ Scott 
heard of it from a friend, who was able to repeat two lines — 
“ Tramp, tramp, across the land they speed ; 

Splash, splash, across the soa ! " 

The two lines were enough to give Scott a new ambition. 
He could write such poetry himself ! The impulse was 
strengthened by his reading Lewis’s Monh and the ballads 
in the German manner interspersed through the work. 
He hastened to procure a copy of Burger, at once executed 
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translations of several of his ballads, pnhlislied two of them 
in a thin quarto in 1796 (his ambition being perhaps 
quickened by the unfortunate issue of a love affair), and 
was much encouraged by the applause of his friends Soon 
after he met Lewis peisonally, and his ambition was con- 
firmed “Finding Lewis,” he says, “m possession of so 
much reputation, and conceiving that if I fell behind him 
in poetical powers, I considerably exceeded him in general 
information, I suddenly took it into my head to attempt 
the style of poetry by which he had raised himself to 
fame ” Accordingly, he composed Glenfinlas, The Eve of 
St John, and the Gray Eiothen, which were published in 
Lewis’s collection of Talee of Wonder. But he soon be- 
came convinced that “ the practice of ballad-writing was 
out of fashion, and that any attempt to revive it or to 
found a poetical charactei on it would certainly fail of 
success ” His study of Goethe’s Gotz von Berhchvngen, of 
which he published a tianslation in 1799, gave him wider 
ideas Why should he not do for ancient Border manners 
what Goethe had done for the ancient feudalism of the 
Ehine *2 He had been busy since his boyhood collecting 
Scottish Border ballads and studying the minutest details 
of Border history He began to cast about for a form 
which should have the advantage of novelty, and a subject 
which should secure unity of composition. He was en- 
gaged at the time prepaiing a collection of the Minstrelsy 
oj- the Scottish Border. The first instalment was published 
in 1802 , it was followed by another next year, and by an 
edition and continuation of the old romance of Sir Tristram, 
and Scott was still hesitating about subject and foim foi 
a large original work It seems probable from a conversa- 
tion recorded by Gillies that he might have ended by 
casting his meditated picture of Border manners in the 
form of a prose romance But chance at last threw in his 
way both a suitable subject and a suitable metrical vehicle 
He had engaged all his friends in the hunt for Border 
ballads and legends Among others, the countess of Dal- 
keith, wife of the heir-apparent to the dukedom of Buccleuch, 
interested herself in the work Hap)pening to hear the 
legend of a tricksy hobgoblin named Gilpin Horner, she 
asked Scott to write a ballad about it He agreed with 
delight, and, out of compliment to the lady who had given 
this command to the bard, resolved to connect it with 
the house of Buccleuch The subject grew in his fertile 
imagination, till incidents enough had gathered round the 
goblin to furnish a framework for his long-designed picture 
of Border manners Chance also furnished him with a hint 
for a novel scheme of verse Coleridge’s fragment of 
Christabel, though begun in 1797 — ^when he and Words- 
worth were discussing on the Quantock Hills the prin- 
ciples of such ballads as Scott at the same tune was recit- 
ing to himself in his gallops on Musselburgh sands — ^was 
not published till 1816 But a friend of Scott’s, Sir John 
Stoddart, had met Coleridge in Malta, and had carried 
home in his memory enough of the unfinished poem to 
convey to Scott that its metre was the very metre of which 
he had been in search. Scott introduced still greater 
variety into the four-beat couplet ; but it was to Ghnstahel 
that he owed the suggestion, as one line borrowed whole 
and many imitated rhythms testify 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel appeared in January 1805, 
and at once became widely popular It sold more rapidly 
than poem had ever sold before Scott was astonished at 
his own success, although he expected that “the attempt 
to return to a more simple and natural style of poetry was 
likely to be welcomed ” Many things contributed to the 
extraordinary demand for the Lay. First and foremost, 
no doubt, we must reckon its simplicity After the 
abstract themes and abstruse, elaborately allusive style of 
the 18th century, the public were glad of verse that 
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could be read with ease and even with exhilaiation, verse 
in which a simple interesting story was told with brilliant 
energy, and simple feelings were tieated not as isolated 
themes but as mcidents in the lives of individual men 
and women. The thought was not so profound, the lines 
were not so pohshed, as in The Pleasures oj- Memory oi 
The Pleasures of Hope, but the “light-horseman soit of 
stanza” carried the reader briskly over a much more 
diversified country, through boldly outlined and strongly 
coloured scenes Ho stanza required a second reading, 
you had not to keep attention on the stretch or pause 
and construe laboriously before you could grasp the 
writer’s meaning or enter into his artfully condensed 
sentiment. To remember the pedigrees of all the Seotts, 
or the names of all the famous chiefs and hardy retainers 
“ whose gathering word was Bellenden,” might have re- 
quired some effort, but only the conscientious reader need 
care to make it The only puzzle in the Lay was the 
gobhn page, and the general reader was absolved fioin all 
trouble about him by the unanimous declaration of the 
critics, led by Jeffrey in the Edinhwgh Review, that he 
was a giotesque exciescence, in no way essential to the 
story It IS commonly taken for granted that Scott 
acquiesced in this judgment, his politely ironic letter to 
Miss Seward being quoted as conclusive This is haidly 
fair to the poor goblin, seeing that his story was the 
germ of the poem and determines its whole structure, 
but it is a tribute to the lively simplicity of the Lay that 
few people should be wilhng to take the veiy moderate 
amount of pains necessary to see the goblin’s tiue position 
in the action The supernatural element was Scott’s most 
risky innovation. For the lest, he was a cautious and 
conservative reformer, careful not to offend established 
traditions. He was far from raising the standard of re- 
bellion, as Wordsworth had done, against the great artistic 
canon of the classical school 

“Tiue art is natuie to advantage dressed ’’ 

To “engraft modern refinement on ancient simplicity,” 
to preserve the energy of the old ballad without its rudeness 
and bareness of poetic ornament, was Scott’s avowed aim. 
He adhered to the poetic diction against which Words- 
worth protested. His rough Bordeiers are “diessed to 
advantage” in the costume of romantic chivalry The 
baionial magnificence of Brankaome, Deloraine’s “shield 
and jack and acton,” the elaborate ceremony of the com- 
bat between the pseudo -Deloraine and Musgrave, are 
concessions to the taste of the 18th century Furthei, he 
disarmed criticism by putting his poem into the mouth 
of an ancient minstrel, thus pictorially emphasizing the 
fact that it was an imitation of antiquity, and piovid- 
ing a scapegoat on whose back might be laid any remain- 
ing sins of rudeness or excessive simplicity. And, while 
imitating the antique romance, he was careful not to 
imitate its faults of rambling, discursive, disconnected 
structure He was scrupulously attentive to the classical 
unities of time, place, and action. The scene never 
changes from Branksome and its neighbourhood , the time 
occupied by the action (as he pointed out in liis preface) 
is three nights and three days ; and, in spite of all that 
critics have said about the superfluity of the goblin page, 
it is not difficult to trace unity of intention and regular 
progressive development in the incidents 

The success of the Lay decided finally, if it was not 
decided already, that literature was to be the main busi- 
ness of Scott’s life, and he jiroceeded to arrange his affairs 
accordingly It would have been well for his comfort, if 
not for his fame, had he adhered to his fiist plan, which 
was to buy a small mountain-farm near Bowhill, with the 
proceeds of some property left to him by an uncle, and 
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divide Ills year 'betweea tins and Edmbnrgli, wliere he 
had good hopes, soon afterwards realized, of a salaried 
appointment in the Conit of Session, This would have 
given him ample leisure and seclusion for hteratme, 
while his private means and official emoluments secured 
him against dependence on his pen He would, have been 
laird as well as sheriff of the cairn and the scaur, and 
as a man of letters his own master Since his marriage 
m 1797 with Miss Charpentier, daughter of a French 
refugee, his chief residence had been at Lasswade, about 
SIX miles from Edinbmgb But on a hint from the lord- 
lieutenant that the sheriff must live at least four months 
in the year within his county, and that he was attending 
more closely to Ins duties as quartermaster of a mounted 
company of volunteers than was consistent with the 
proper discharge of his duties as sheriff, he had moved 
his household in 1804 to Ashestiel. Wien his uncle’s 
becpiest fell in, he determined to buy a small property on 
the banks of the Tweed within the limits of his sheriffdom. 
There, within sight of hTewark Castle and BowhiU, he 
proposed to live like his ancient minstrel, as became the 
bard of the elan, under the shadow of the great ducal 
head of the Scotts But this plan was deianged hy an 
accident It so happened that au old schoolfellow, James 
Ballantyne, a punter in Kelso, whom he had already be- 
friended, transplanted to Edinburgh, and furnished with 
both work and money, applied to him for a further loan. 
Scott declined to lend, hut offered to join him as sleeping 
partner. Thus the intended purchase money of Broad- 
meadows became the capital of a printmg concern, of 
which by degrees the man of letters became the over- 
wrought slave, milch-cow, and victim 
When the Lay was off his hands, Scott’s next hterary 
enterprise was a prose romance — a confiimation of the 
argument that he did not take to prose after Byron had 
him,” as he put it, in verse, but that romance writing 
was a long-cherished purpose He began Waverley, but 
a friend to whom he showed the first chapters — ^which do 
not take Waverley out of England, and desciibe an educa- 
tion in romantic literature very much like Scott’s own — 
not unnaturally decided, that the work was deficient in 
interest and unworthy of the author of the Lay. Scott 
accordingly laid Waverley aside Wo may fairly conjec- 
ture that he would not have been so easily diverted had 
he not been occupied at the time with other heavy publish- 
ing enterprises calculated to bring grist to the printing 
establishment His active brain was full of projects for 
big editions, which he undertook to carry through on con- 
dition that the printing was done by Ballantyne & Co , 
the “ Co ” being kept a profound secret, because it might 
have injured the lawyer and poet professionally and socially 
to be known as partner in a commercial concern Between 
1806 and 1812, mainly to serve the inteiests of the firm, 
though of course the work was not in itself unattractive to 
him, Scott produced his elaborate editions of Dryden, 
Swift, the Somers Tracts, and the Sadler State papers. 
Incidentally these laboiious tasks contributed to his pre- 
paration for the main work of his life hy extending his 
knowledge of English and Scottish history 
Marmvon, begun in November 1806 and published in 
Eebruary 1808, was written as a relief to “graver cares,” 
though m this also he aimed at combining with a romantic 
story a solid picture of an historical period It was even 
more popular than the Lay. Scott’s resuscitation of the 
four-beat measure of the old “ gestours ” afforded a signal 
proof of the justness of their instinct in choosing this 
vehicle for their recitations The four-beat lines of Mar- 
mion took possession of the public like a kind of madness : 
they not only clung to the memory but they would not 
keep off the tongue : people could not help spouting them 


m sohtary places and muttering them as they walked 
about the streets. The ciitics, except Jeffiey, who may 
have been offended by the pronounced politics of the poet, 
were on the whole better pleased than with the Lay 
Their chief complaint was with the “introductions” to 
the various cantos, which were objected to as vexatiously 
breaking the current of the story ^ 

The triumphant success of Mao'mion, establishing him 
as fcuMe po'vnceps among living poets, gave Scott such a 
Jieeze, to use his own words, “ as almost lifted him off Ins 
feet ” He touched then the highest point of prosperity 
and happmess. Presently after, he was irritated and 
tempted by a combination of little circumstances into the 
great blunder of his hfe, the establishment of the publish- 
mg house of John Ballantyne &; Co. A coolness arose 
between him and Jeffrey, chiefly on political but partly 
also on personal grounds They were old friends, and 
Scott had vpTitten many articles for the Review, but its 
pohtical attitude at this time was intensely unsatisfactoiy 
to Scott To complete the breach, Jeffiey reviewed Mar- 
miow m a hostile spiiit. A quarrel occiurecl also between 
Scott’s printing firm and Constable, the publisher, who 
had been the principal feeder of its press Then the 
tempter appeared in the shape of Murray, the London 
pubhsher, anxious to secure the services of the most popular 
litterateur of the day The result of negotiations was that 
Scott set up, in opposition to Constable, “the crafty,” “the 
grand Napoleon of the realms of print,” the publishing 
house of John Ballantyne & Co, to be managed by a 
dissipated and swaggeiing little tailor, whom he nicknamed 
“Kigdumfunmdos” for lus talents as a mimic and low 
comedian. Scott interested himself waiinly in staiting 
the Quarterly Renew, and in return Murray constituted 
Ballantyne <& Co. his Edinburgh agents, Scott’s tiusi 
in Kigdumfunmdos and Ins brother, “ Aldiborontiplios- 
cophormo,” and in his own power to supply all tlioir defi- 
ciencies, IS as strange a piece of infatuation as any that ever 
formed a theme for romance or tragedy. Their devoted 
attachment to the architect of their fortunes and proud 
confidence in his powers helped forward to the catastrophe, 
for whatever Scott recommended they agreed to, and ho 
was too immersed m multifarious literary work and jiro- 
fessional and social engagements to have time for cool 
examination of the numerous rash sjieculativo ventures 
into which he launched the firm 

The Lady of the Lake (May 1810) was the first groat 
publication by the new house It was received with 
enthusiasm, even Jeffrey joining in the chorus of applause 
It made the Pertlishire Highlands fashionable for tourists, 
and raised the post-horse duty in Scotland. But it did 
not make up to Ballantyne & Co. for their heavy invest- 
ments in unsound ventures. The JEdinhunjh Annual 
Register, meant as a rival to the Edinburgh Revieio, though 
Scott engaged Southey to write for it and wrote for it 
largely himself, proved a failure. In a very short time 
the warehouses of the firm were filled with unsaleable 
stock. By the end of three years Scott began to write to 
his partners about the propriety of “reefing sails.” Bui 
apparently he was too much occupied to look into the 
accounts of the firm, and, so far from understanding the 
real state of their affairs, ho considered himself rich enough 
to make his first pm-chase of land at Abbotsford. Bui ho 
had hardly settled there m the spring of 1812, and begun 
his schemes for building and planting and converting a 
bare moor into a richly yfood.edipleasaunce, than his business 
troubles began, and he found himself harassed by fears of 
bankruptcy. Bigdumfunnidos concealed the situation as 

^ See Mr Hutton’s Scott, in English Men of Letters Series, p. 66, 
for a good defence of these introductions. Scott adrertised them 
onginahy as a separate publication. 
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long as lie coaild, but as bill after bill came due he was 
obliged to make urgent application to Scott, and the truth 
was thus forced from him item by item He had by no 
means levealed all when Scott, who behaved with admir- 
able good-nature, was provoked into remonstrating, “ For 
heaven’s sake, treat me as a man and not as a milch-cow ” 
The proceeds of Roheby (January 1813) and of other labours 
of Scott’s pen were swallowed up, and bankruptcy was 
inevitable, when Constable, still eager at any puce to secure 
Scott’s services, came to the rescue With his help three 
crises were tided over in 1813 

It was in the midst of these ignoble embariassments 
that Scott opened up the rich new vein of the Waverley 
novels He chanced upon the manuscript of the opening 
chapters of Waverley, and resolved to complete the story. 
Four weeks in the summer of 1814 sufficed for the work, 
and Waverley appeared without the author’s name in July. 
Many plausible reasons might be given and have been 
given for Scott’s resolution to publish anonymously. The 
quaintest reason, and possibly the main one, though it is 
hardly intelligible now, is that given by Lockhart, that he 
considered the wilting of novels beneath the dignity of a 
grave clerk of the Court of Session Why he kept up the 
mystification, though the secret was an open one to all his 
Edinburgh acquaintances, is more easily understood He 
enjoyed it, ancl his foimally initiated coadjutors enjoyed 
it , it relieved him from the annoyances of foolish compli- 
ment , and it was not unprofitable, — curiosity about “ the 
Great Unknown ” keeping alive the interest in his works. 
The secret was so well kept by all to whom it was de- 
finitely entrusted, and so many devices were used to throw 
conjecture off the scent, that even Scott’s friends, who were 
certain of the authorship from internal evidence, were 
occasionally puzzled He kept on producing in his own 
name as much woik as seemed humanly possible for an 
official who was to be seen every day at his post and as 
often in society as the most fashionable of his professional 
brethren His treatises on chivahy, romance, and the 
drama, besides an elaborate work in two volumes on Border 
antiquities, appeared in the same year with Waverley, and 
his edition of Swift in nineteen volumes in the same weelr. 
The Lord of the Isles was published in January 1815 ; Guy 
Manner ing, written m “six weeks about Christmas,” in 
February , Paul’s Letters to Im Kumfolk and The F%eld of 
Waterloo m the same year. Harold the Dauntless^ not to 
mention the historical part of the Annual Register, appeared 
in the same year with The Antiquary, The Blade. Dwarf , and 
Old Mortality (1816) Ho wonder that the most positive 
inteipreteis of internal evidence were mystified It was 
not as if he had buried himself in the country for the 
summer half of the year. On the contrary, he kept open 
house at Abbotsford in the fine old feudal fashion and 
was seldom without visitors. His own friends and many 
strangers from a distance, with or without introductions, 
sought him there, and found a hearty hospitable country 
laird, entirely occupied to all outward appearance with 
local and domestic business and sport, building and plant- 
ing, adding wing to wing, acre to acre, plantation to 
plantation, with just leisure enough for the free-hearted 
entertainment of his guests and the cultivation of fnendly 
relations with his humble neighbours. How could such a 
man find time to write two or three novels a year, besides 
what was published in his own name^ Even the few 
intimates who knew how early he got up to prepare his 
packet for the printer, and had some idea of the extra- 
ordinary power that he had acquired of commandmg his 
faculties for the utilization of odd moments, must have 

This poem, like the Bndai of Trimmin, did not hear his name 
on the title-page, hut the authorship was an open secret, although ho 
tried to encourage the idea that the author was his friend Erskme. 


wondered at tunes whether he had not inheiitecl the arts 
of his ancestral relation Michael Scot, and kept a goblin 
in some retmed attic or vault 

Scott’s fertihty is not absolutely unparalleled , the late 
Mr Trollope claimed to have surpassed him in rate as well 
as total amount of production, having also business duties 
to attend to. But in speed of production combined with 
variety and depth of interest and weight and accuracy of 
historical substance Scott is still unrivalled On Ins 
claims as a serious historian, which Carlyle ignored in Ins 
cnnously narrow and splenetic criticism, he was always, 
with all his magnanimity, pecnharly sensitive A certain 
feehng that his antiquarian studies were undervalued seems 
to have haunted him from his youth It was probably 
this that gave the sting to Jeffrey’s criticism of Maimion, 
and that tempted him to the somewhat questionable pio- 
ceeding of reviewing his own novels in the QuaHerly upon 
the appearance of Old Mortality. He was nettled besides 
at the accusation of having treated the Covenanters un- 
fairly, and wanted to justify himself by the production of 
historical documents. In this criticism of himself Scott 
replied lightly to some of the familiar objections to his 
work, such as the feebleness of his heroes, Waverley, Ber- 
tram, Level, and the melodiamatic character of some of 
his scenes and chaiacters But he argued more seriously 
against the idea that historical lomances are the enemies 
of history, and he rebutted by anticipation Cailyle’s ob- 
jection that he wrote only to amuse idle persons who like 
to he on their backs and read novels. His apologia is 
woith quoting Histoiical romances, he admits, have 
always been failures, but the failure has been due to the 
imperfect knowledge of the writers and not to the species 
of composition. If, he says, anachronisms in manners 
can be avoided, and “the features of an age gone by can 
be recalled in a spirit of delineation at once faithful and 
striking, . . . the composition itself is in every point of 
view dignified and improved; and the author, leaving 
the light and frivolous associates with whom a careless 
observer would be disposed to ally him, takes his seat on 
the bench of the historians of his time and country In 
this proud assembly, and in no mean place of it, we are 
disposed to rank the author of these works At once a 
master of the great events and minute incidents of history, 
and of the manners of the times he celebrates, as distin- 
guished fiom those which now prevail, the intimate thus 
of the hving and of the dead, his judgment enables him 
to separate ^ose traits winch are characteristic from those 
that are geneiic; and Ins imagination, not less accurate 
and discriminating than vigorous and vivid, presents to 
the mind of the reader the manners of the times, and in- 
troduces to his familiar acquaintance the individuals of 
the drama as they thought and spoke and acted.” This 
defence of himself shows us the ideal at which Scott 
aimed, and which he realized. He was not in the least 
unconscious of his own excellence. He did not hesitate 
m this review to compare himself with Shakespeaie in 
respect of truth to nature. “The volume which this 
author has studied is the great book of nature. He has 
gone abroad mto the world in quest of what the world 
will certainly and abundantly supply, but wbat a man of 
great discrunination alone will find, and a man of the very 
highest genius will alone depict after he has discovered it 
The characters of Shakespeare are not more exclusively 
human, not more perfectly men and women as they hve 
and move, than those of this mysterious author.” 

The immense strain of Scott’s double or quadruple^life 
as sheriff and clerk, hospitable laird, poet, novelist, and mis- 
cellaneous man of letters, pubhsher and printer, though 
the prosperous excitement sustained him for a time, soon 
told upon hia health. Early in 1817 began a series of 
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attacks of agonizing cramp of the stomach, which recurred 
at short intervals during more than two years But 
appetite and capacity for work remained unbroken. He 
made his Erst attempt at play-wnting i as he was recover- 
ing from the first attack , before the year was out he had 
completed Bob Boy, and within six mouths it was followed 
by The Heart of Midlothian, which by general consent 
occupies the highest rank among his novels The Bride 
of Lammermoor, The Legend of Montrose, and Ivanhoe 
were dictated to amanuenses, through fits of suffering so 
acute that he could not suppress cries of agony Still he 
would not give up. When Laidlaw begged him to stop 
dictating he only answered, “Hay, Wilhe, only see that 
the doors are fast I would fain keep all the cry as well 
as the wool to ourselves , hut as to giving over woik, that 
can only be when I am in woollen ” 

Throughout those two years of intermittent ill-health, 
which was at one time so serious that his life was despaired 
of and he took formal leave of his family, Scott’s semi- j 
public life at Abbotsford continued as usual,— swarms of 
visitois coming and going, and the rate of production on 
the whole suffeiing no outward and visible check, all the 
world wondering at the novelist’s prodigious fertility. ^ Mr 
Ruskm lately put forward the opinion that there is a 
distinct falling ofif in the quality of Scott’s woik tiaceable 
from the time of his fiist seiious illness, argmng as a pi oof 
of the healthiness of Scott’s organization that “he never 
'^aius anything by sickness ; the whole man breathes or 
faints as one creatine ; the ache that stiffens a hmh chills 
his heart, and every pang of the stomach paralyses the 
brain.” Yet, when the world was not aware of the state 
of the novelist’s health, and novel after novel was received 
without any abatement of enthusiasm, but rather with 
growing wonder and admiration, no critic was acute enough 
to detect this, and it is somewhat unfortunate for the 
theory that Mr Euskm has mistaken the date of Scott’s 
first illness and included among the masteipieces produced 
in perfect health Bob Boy and The Heart of Midlothian, 
both composed through recunent fits of intense bodily 
pain. The first of the series conceniing which there were 
murmurs of dissatisfaction was The Monastery, which was 
the first completed after the re-establishment of the author’s 
bodily vigour. The failure, such as it was, was duo rather 
to the subject than the treatment, and The Abbot, in which 
Mary Queen of Scots is introduced, was generally hailed 
as fully sustaining the leputation of “the Great Unknown.” 
Kenilworth, The Pirate, The Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of 
the Peak, Quentin Burward, St Bonan’s Well, Bedgauntlet, 
followed in quick succession in the course of three years, 
and it was not till the last two were reached that the cry 
that the author was wilting too fast began to gather 
volume St Bonan’s Well was very severely criticized and 
condemned And yet Mr Leslie Stephen tells a story of 
a dozen modern connoisseurs in the Waverley novels who 
agreed that each should write down separately the name 
of his favourite novel, when it appealed that each had 
without concert named St Bonan’s Well There is this 
certainly to be said for St Bonan’s, that, in spite of the 
heaviness of some of the scenes at the “hottle” and the 
artificial melodramatic character of some of tho personages, 
none of Scott’s stories is of more absorbing or more hiil- 
liantly diversified interest. Contradictions between con- 
temporary popular opinion and mature critical judgment, 
as well as diversities of view among critics themselves, 
rather shake confidence in individual judgment on the 

^ The Doom of Dei or goil Tins and Ins subsequent dramatic sketches, 
Macduff’s Cross, Bcdidon JIiU, and The Ayrshire Tragedy, were slight 
compositions, clashed off in a few days, ancl afford no measure of what 
Scott might hare done as a dramatist if ho had studied the conditions 
of stage lepresentation. 


vexed but not paiticularly wise question which is the best 
of Scott’s novels There must, of course, always be iii- 
equahties in a series so prolonged The author cannot 
always he equally happy in his choice of subject, situation, 
and character Naturally also he dealt first with the 
subjects of which his miud was fullest, But any theory 
of f alling off or exhaustion based upon plausible general 
considerations has to be qualified so much when brought 
mto contact with the facts that very little confidence can 
be reposed in its accuiacy. The Fortunes of Nigel comes 
comparatively late in the series and has often been blamed 
for its looseness of construction. Scott himself always 
spoke slightingly of his plots, and humorously said that 
he proceeded on Mr Bayes’s maxim, “What the deuce is 
a plot good for hut to bring m good things *2 ” Yet so com- 
petent a critic as Mr Hutton has avowed that on the whole 
he prefers The Fortunes of Nigel to any other of Scott’s 
novels. An attempt might be made to value the novels 
according to the souices of their materials, according as 
they are based on personal observation, documentary 
history, or pievious imaginative liteiature On this prin- 
ciple Ivanhoe and The Tales of the Crusaders might be 
adjudged inferior as being based necessarily on jirevioiis 
lomance But as a matter of fact Scott’s lomaiitic char- 
acters are vitahzed, clothed with a verisimilitude of life, 
out of the author’s deep, wide, and disci iminating know- 
ledge of realities, and his observation of actual life was 
coloured by ideals derived from romance He wrote all 
his novels out of a mind iichly stored with learning of all 
Innds, and lu the heat of composition seems to have cliawn 
from whatever his tenacious memory supplied to feed tlio 
fire of imagination, without pausing to reflect upon the 
source He did not exhaust his accumulations fiom one 
source first and then turn to another, but fioin fiist to last 
drew fiom all as the needs of the occasion liappeiiecl to 
suggest 

Towards the close of 1825, after eleven years of biilliant 
and prosperous labour, encouraged by constant tiibiites of 
admiration, homage, and affection such as no other litoiaiy 
potentate has ever enjoyed, icalizing his dreams of baioiual 
splendour and hospitality on a scale suited to his large 
literary revenues, Scott suddenly discovered that the 
foundations of his fortune were unsubstantial He had 
imagined himself clear of all embarrassments m 1818, 
when all the unsaleable stock of John Ballaniyno Co 
was bargained off by Bigdiim to Constable for Waverloy 
copyrights, and the publishing concern was wound up. 
Apparently he never informed himself accurately of the 
new relations of mutual accommodation on which the print- 
ing firm then entered with the great but rashly speculative 
publisher, and drew liberally for his own expenditure 
against the undeniable pioiits of liis novels without asking 
any questions, trusting blindly in the solvency of his com- 
mercial henchmen. Unfortunately, “ lifted off their feet ” 
by the wonderful triumphs of thoir chief, they tliought 
themselves exempted like himself from tho troublesome 
duty of inspecting ledgers and balancing accounts, till tho 
crash came From a diary winch Scott began a few days 
before the first rumours of financial difficulty reached him 
we know how he boro from day to day tho rapidly unfolded 
prospect of unsuspected liabilities. “Thank God,” was 
Ms first reflexion, “I have enough to pay more than 20s. 
in the pound, taking matters at the worst ” But a few 
weeks revealed the unpleasant truth that, owing to the 
way m which Ballantync & Co. were mixed up with Con- 
stable <fe Co., and Constable with Hurst & Bobmson, tho 
failure of the London house threw upon him personal 
responsibility for ^6 130,000. 

How Scott’s pride rebelled against the dishonour of 
bankruptcy, how he toiled for the rest of his life to clear 
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off this enoi moils debt, declining all oflfeis of assistance 
and asking no consideration from his creditois except time, 
and how nearly he succeeded, is one of the most famihar 
chapters in literary history, and would be one of the 
saddest weie it not for the heroism of the enteipiise His 
wife died soon after the struggle began, and he suffered 
other painful bereavements , b^ut, though sick at heart, he 
toiled on indomitably, and, wilting for honour, exceeded 
even his happiest days in industrious speed If he could 
have maintained the rate of the first three years, durmg 
which he completed Woodstock^ three Chromcles of the 
Ganongate, The Fcuir Maid of Pei th, Anne of Geierstein, 
the Life of Napoleon (involving much research, and equal 
in amount to thirteen novel volumes), part of his Hutory 
of Scotland, the Scottish senes of Tales of a Grandfather, 
besides several magazine articles, some of them among the 
most brilliant of his miscellaneous writings, and prefaces 
and notes to a collected edition of his novels, — ^if he could 
have continued at this rate he might soon have freed him- 
self from all his encumbiances. The result of his exertions 
from Jaiiuaiy 1826 to January 1828 was nearly ,£40,000 
for his creditors But the teriific labour proved too much 
even for his endurance Ugly symptoms began to alarm 
his family in 1829, and in February of 1830 he had 
his first stroke of paralysis Still he was undaunted, 
and not all the persuasions of friends and physicians could 
induce him to take rest “During 1830,” Mr Lockhart 
says, “ he covered almost as many sheets with his MS as 
in 1829,” the new introductions to a collected edition of 
his poetry and the Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft 
being amongst the labours of the year. He had a slight 
touch of apoplexy in November and a distinct stioke of 
paralysis in the following April, but, m spite of these 
warnings and of other bodily ailments, he had two more 
novels, Gount Robert of Pans and Gastle Dangerous, ready 
for the press by the autumn of 1831 He would not 
yield to the solicitations of his friends and consent to try 
rest and a change of scene, till fortunately, as his mental 
powers failed, he became possessed of the idea that all his 
debts wore at last paid and that he was once more a free 
man. In this belief he happily remained till his death. 
When it was known that his physicians recommended a 
sea voyage for his health, a Government vessel was put at 
his disposal, and he ciuised about in the Mediterranean 
and visited places of interest for the greater part of a year 
before his death But, when he felt that the end was 
near, he insisted on being carried across Europe that he 
might die on his beloved Tweedside at Abbotsford, where 
he expired on 21st September 1832. He was buried at 
Dryburgh Abbey on 26th September following. 

A comifieto list of Scott’s works is given m the Catalogue of Scott 
Pxhihition, 1S71, Etlinbuigh, 1872 Tlio standaid biography of 
Scott is that by Lockhart referred to above ; see also Allan, Jnfe 
of Scott, Edinburgh, 1834, 

SCOTT, William, See Stowell, Loed, 

SCOTT, WiiTEiELD (1786-1866), American general, 
was born near Petersburg, Virginia, 13th June 1786, 
the grandson of a Scottish refugee from the field of 
Oulloden. He was a student at William and Mary 
College m 1805, and was admitted to the bar at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1807 One of the sudden war excite- 
ments of the time changed the course of his life, and he 
obtained a captain’s commission in the United States 
army in 1808. He served on the Niagara frontier 
throughout the war of 1812-16, and became one of its 
leading figures, rising rapidly thiough all the grades of 
the service to that of major-general, which was then the 
highest Among other curious testimonials to his valour 
and conduct, he received from Princeton College in 1814 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws, a distinction on 
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which he never ceased to look with peculiar satisfaction 
In 1841 he became the senior major-general of the army, 
and in 1855, aftei he had passed out of pohtical life, the 
exceptional grade of lieutenant-general was created for 
him His most noteworthy military achievement was 
his conduct of the mam campaign against Mexico m 1847 
Landing (9th March) at Vera Cniz with but 5500 men, 
he fought his way through a hostile country to the capital 
city of Mexico, which he captured 14th September, thereby 
practically ending the war His service, however, was 
not confined to the army, fiom 1815 until 1861 he was 
the most continuously prominent public man of the 
countiy, receiving and justifying every mark of public 
confidence in his integrity, tact, and reasonableness At 
a time (1823) when duelling was almost an imperative 
duty of an officer, he resisted successfully the persistent 
efforts of a brother officer (Andrew Jackson) to force him 
into a combat , and the simple rectitude of his intentions 
was so evident that he lost no ground in public estimation 
In 1832, when ordered to Charleston by Piesident Jackson 
during the “nullification” troubles, he seemed every advan- 
tage for the Government, while his skilful and judicious 
conduct gave no occasion to South Caiolina foi an out- 
break In like mannei, in the Black Hawk Indian 
troubles of 1832-33, in the Canadian “Patriot War” of 
1837-38, in the boundary dispute of 1838 between Maine 
and New Biunswick, in the San Juan difficulty in 1859, 
wherever there was imminent danger of war and a strong 
desire to keep the peace, all thoughts turned instinctively 
to Scott as a fit mstrument of an amicable settlement, 
and his success always justified the choice Such a career 
seemed a gateway to political preferment, and liis position 
was strengthened by the notorious fact that, as he was a 
Whig, the Democratic administration had persistently tried 
to subordmate his claims to those of officers of its own 
party In 1852 his party nominated him for the presi- 
dency, but, though his services had been so great and 
his capacity and integrity were beyond question, he had 
other qualities which counted heavily against him He 
was easily betiayed into the most egregious blunders of 
speech and action, which drew additional zest from his 
poitly and massive form and a somewhat pompous cere- 
moniousness of manner. He destioyed his chances of 
election in the North The Southern Whigs, believing 
him to be under the influence of the Seward or anti-slavery 
wing of the party, cast no stiong vote for him, and he was 
overwhelmingly defeated in both sections, completing the 
final overthrow of his party In 1861 he remained at the 
head of the United States armies, in spite of the secession 
of his State, until November, when he retired on account 
of old age and infirmities After travelling for a time in 
Europe, he published in 1864 his autobiography, a work 
which reveals the strong and weak points of his character, 
— his integrity and complete honesty of purpose, his inclina- 
tion to personal vanity, his rigid precision in every point of 
military precedent and etiquette, and his laborious affecta- 
tion of an intimate acquaintance with belles lettres. He 
died at West Point, New York, 29th May 1866 

The Autoliography of Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott, LL.P., 
in two volamos, gives the facts of Ins caieor at length For Ins 
defeat m 1852, see Von Holst’s Constitutional History, vol. iv p. 
171 of the original, p 206 of the English tianslation, 

SOOTUS. See Duirs Scotus and Scholasticism. 

SOR ANTON, a city of the United States, capital of 
Lackawanna county, Pennsylvania, on a plateau at the 
junction of the Roaring Brook and the Lackawanna river, 
162 miles north of Philadelphia. It is the centre of the 
great coal-mming district in the country and the seat of a 
large numher of iron and steel works, rolling-mills, blast- 
furnaces, <fec , and extensive factories for the production of 
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rails, locomotives, mining macliinery, steam-lioilers, stoves, 
carnages, edge-tools, &c A public library, a theatre, 
an academy of music, a hospital, a public hall, a driving 
park, a Eoman Cathohc cathedral, a home for the friend- 
less, and a museum of Indian stone relics are among the 
more prominent featimes of the place The population was 
9223 in 1860, 35,092 in 1870, and 45,850 in 1880. 

Slocmn Farm, as the site vas called subsequent to 1798, saw its 
first blast-furnace elected in 1840 by Geoige and Selden Scianton, 
who soon added a rolling-mill and the manufactuie of rails The 
opening of the railway in 1856 gave a gieat stimulus to the new 
town (1854), which obtained a city chaitei m 1866 It is divided 
into tiventy-oiie wards, of which the 4th, 5th, 6th, 14th, 15th, and 
18th aie known as Hyde Park, the Ist, 2d, and 3d as Providence 
SCEEAjVIER, a bird inhabiting Guiana and the Amazon 
valley, so called in 1781 by Pennant {Gen, Birds, p 37) 
“ from the violent noise it makes,” — the Pulamedea cornuta 
of Linnseus. First made known in 1648 by Marcgrave 
under the name of “ Anhuna,” it was more fully described 
and better figured by Buffon under that of KamicM, stiU 
apphed to it by French writers Of about the size of a 
Turkey, it is remarkable for the curious “hoin” or slender 
caruncle, more than three inches long, it bears on its crown, 
the two sharp spurs with which each wing is armed, and 
its elongated toes. Its plumage is plain in colour, being 
of an almost uniform greyish black above, the space round 
the eyes and a ring round the neck being vaiiegated with 
white, and a patch of pale rufous appealing above the 
caipal joint, while the lower parts of the body aie white 
Closely related to this bud is another fiist described by 
Linnaeus as a species of Ban'll (Jaoana, vol. xni 531), 
to which group it certainly does not belong, but separated 
therefrom by Ilhger to foim the genus OJiauiia, and now 
known as 0 cliamoia, very generally in English as the 
“ Crested Sci earner,” ^ a name which was first bestowed on 
the Sbbibma {(^v) This bird inhabits the lagoons and 
swamps of Paraguay and Southern Brazil, wheie it is called 
“Chajfi” or “Chaka,” and is smaller than the preceding, 
wanting its “hoin,” but having its head furnished with a 
dependent crest of featlieis. Its face and throat aie white, 
to winch succeeds a blackish ring, and the rest of the 
lower paits are white, more or less clouded with cinereous 
According to Mr Gibson {Ibis, 1880, j)p. 165, 166), its 
nest is a light construction of dry rushes, having its founda- 
tion m the water, and contains as many as six eggs, which 
are white tinged with buff. The young are covered with 
down of a yellowish brown colour. A most singular habit 
possessed by this bird is that of rising in the air and soar- 
ing there in cu’cles at an immense altitude, utteiing at 
intervals the very loud cry of which its local name is an 
imitation. From a dozen to a score may be seen at once 
so occupying themselves The young are often taken from 
the nest and reared by the people to attend upon and de- 
fend their poultry, a duty which is faithfully ^ and, owing 
to the spuis with which the Chaka’s wings are armed, 
successfully discharged. Another very curious property 
of this bird, which was observed by Jacquin, who brought 
it to the notice of Linnasus,^ is its emphysematous condi- 
tion, — ^there being a layer of air-cells between the skin and 
the muscles, so that on any part of the body being pressed 
a crackling sound is heard. In Central America occurs 
another species, G. dei'bicma, chiefly distinguished by the 
darker colour of its plumage. For this a distinct genus, 
Ischyrorms, was proposed, but apparently without neces- 
sity, by Eeicbenbacb {Syst. Avium, p xxi.). 

The taxonomic position of the Palam edeidm, for all will 

^ Under this name its ennous habits have heen well described by 
Mr W. E. Hudson {&entleman‘s Magadne, Sept 1886, pp. 280-287) 

^ Hence Latham’s name for this species is "Faithful Jacana,” — ^ho 
supposing it to belong to the genus m which Lmnams placed it. 

® "Tacta maim cutis, sub peimis etiam lauosa, crepat ubique for- 
titer” {Sysi. Nat., eel. 12, i, p. 260). I 
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allow to the Scieameis the rank of a Family at least, has 
been much debated, and cannot be regarded as fixed Their 
Anseime relations weie pointed out by Prof Paiker in the 
Zoological Pioceedmgs for 1863 (pp. 511-518), and m tbe 
same work for 1867 Prof Huxley placed tbe Family among 
his Ghenoinorplix but this view -was contiavened in 1876 
by Gariod, who said, “ The Screamers must have spuing 
from the primary avian stock as an independent offshoot 
at much the same time as did most of the other impoitant 
families ” Accoidingly in 1880 Mr Sclater legaided them 
as forming a distinct " Order,” Palamedese, which he, how- 
ever, placed next to the tine Anseres, fiom the neighbour- 
hood of which, as has been already stated (Ornithology, 
vol xvui p 47), the present writer thinks the Palainedeidx 
can hardly be removed. (a. n ) 

SCREW. The screw is the simplest instrument foi 
converting a uuifoim motion of lotation into a uniform 
motion of translation (see Meohanios, vol. xv. p 754) 
Metal sciews requiring no special accuiacy are generally 
cut by taps and dies A tap is a cylindiical piece of steel 
having a screw on its exteiior with sharp cutting edges , 
by forcing this with a i evolving motion into a hole of the 
proper size, a screw is cut on its interior forming what is 
known as a nut or female sciew The die is a nut with 
sharp cutting edges used to screw upon the outside of 
round pieces of metal and thus produce male screws. More 
accurate screws are cut in a lathe by causing the carnage 
carrying the tool to move uniformly foiward, thus a con- 
tinuous spiral line is cut on the iinifoimly i evolving cylindei 
fixed between the lathe centres. The cutting tool may be 
an ordinary form of lathe tool or a revolving saw-like disk 
(See Machine Tools, vol xv p 153 ) 

Errors of Screios — For scientific purposes the screw must be so 
regular that it moves forwaid lu its nut o-xactly tlio saino dislanco 
foi each given augulai lotation aiouiid its axis. As the inouii tings 
of a sciew introduce many oiiois, tlio final and exact test of its 
accuiacy can only bo made wben it is finisliod and sot up for use 
Alaige screw can, lioivevoi, be roughly exaimnod m tlio following 
manner. (1) Seo wlicthei the surface of the thioads lias a poifoot 
polish The more it dopaita fiom tins, and approaches tlio lougli 
tom suiface cut by the lathe tool, the woiao it is A peifoct 
screw has a jiGifcct polish (2) Mount iqion ifc between the controa 
of a lathe and the slip a short nut which fits perfectly. If the nut 
moves from ond to cud with equal friction, the screw is unifoiiu.in 
diameter If the nut is long, unequal resistanoo may bo duo to 
citlior au error of run or a bond in tlio snow (3) Fix a micioscopo 
on the lathe carnage and focus its single cro.ss-hair on the edge of 
tho screw and paiallel to its axis If the screw runs true at every 
point, its axis is straight. (4) Observe whether the short nut runs 
from ond to ond of tho screw without a wabbling motion when tlio 
screw is turned and the nut kept from revolving. If it wabbles 
the screw is said to bo drunk. Ono can soo tins error bottei by 
fixing a long pointer Lo tho nut, or by attaching to it a mirror and 
obsoi'vmg an image m it with a toloscojiD. The following expoii- 
mout will also detect this error. (5) I’ut upon Lho screw two well- 
fitting and rather short nuts, which arc kept from revolving by 
arms boaimg against a straight edge parallel to the axis of tho 
screw. Let ono nut cairy au arm which supports a microscope 
focused on a hno ruled on the other nut. Screw this combination 
to (hiroront parts of tho screw. If dnnng ono revolution tho 
microscope remains in focus, tho screw is not drunk ; and, if tho 
cross-hairs bisect tho hno in every position, thoro i.s no enor of run. 

Making Accurate Screws , — To pioduco a screw of a foot or oven 
a yard long with errors not exceeding x-oVo-th of an inch is not 
difficult Professor William A. Rogers of Harvard obseivatory 
has mvonted a inocoss in which tho tool of tho lathe while cutting 
the screw is moved so as to counteract the errors of tho lathe 
screw. The screw is then partly ground lo got rid of local 
errors But, whore tho highest accuracy is needocl, wo must resort 
m the case of screws, as in all other cases, to giinding. A long solid 
nut, tightly fitting the screw in ono position, cannot bo moved 
freely to another position unless tho screw is very accurate. It 
grinding material is applied and the nut is constantly tightened, 
it will grind out all orrois of run, drunkenness, crookedness, and 
r^^awty of size. The condition is that tho nut must be long, 
rigid, and capable of being tightened as tho grinding proceeds ; 
also tho sciew must be ground longer than it will finally bo needed 
so that tho imperfect ends may bo removed. 

The following process will produce a screw suitable for ruling 
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gratings foi optical purposes Suppose it is our puipose to produce 
a sciew uliicli is finally to be 9 mclies long, not including beaiings, 
and Ig inches in diameter Select a bar of soft Bessemer steel, 
which has not the haid spots usually found in cast steel, about If 
inches in diametei and 30 long Put it between lathe centies and 
turn it doivn to 1 inch diametei everywhere, except about 12 inches 
in the centie, where it is left a little over inches in diameter foi 
cutting the sciew hTow cut the screw with a triangulai thread a 
little sharper than 60° Above all, avoid a hue screw, using about 
20 threads to the inch 


The gunding nut, about 11 inches long, has now to be made Pig 
1 represents a section of the nut, which is made of brass, or bettei 



of Bessemer steel It consists of four segments, — a, a, which can 
he drawn about the sciew by two collais, I, b, and the scievv c 
A7edges between the segments prevent too gieat pressure on the 
screw The final clamping is elfected by the imgs and screws, d, 
d, which enclose the flanges, e, of the segments. The sciew is now 
placed in a lathe and surrounded by water whose tempeiature can 
be kept constant to 1® 0 , and the nut placed on it In older that 
the weight of the nut may not make the ends too small, it must 
either be counterbalanced by weights hung from a lope passmg 
over pulleys iii the ceiling, oi the screw must be vertical dining 
the whole process Emery and oil seem to he the only available 
grmding materials, though a softer silica powder might be used 
towards the end of tho operation to clean off tho emeiy and prevent 
futaio weal Now grind the screw in the nut, makmg the nut 
pass backwards and forwards over the sciow, its whole range being 
iioaily 20 inches at first Turn the nut end for end eveiy ten 
minutes and continue foi two weeks, finally making the range 
of the nut only about 10 niches, using finer washed emeiy and 
moving tho lathe slowei to avoid heating Finish with a fine silica 
lovdoi 01 louge Danng the process, if tho thread becomes too 
ilitnt, leciit the nut by a short tap so as not to change the pitch at 
any point This must of com so not be done less than five days 
bofoie the finish Now cut to the proper length ; centie again in 
the lathe undei a microscope ; and turn tho boaiings. A smew so 
ground has less eirors than from any other system of mounting. 
The periodic eiror especially will he too small to he discovered, 
though the mountings and giaduation and centering of the head 
will intioduce it, it must theiefoie finally he collected. 

Mounting of Soieios — The mounting must be devised most care- 
fully, and is indeed more difficult to make without eiioi than tho 
screw itself The princiific which should bo adoprted is that no 
workmanship is perfect , the design must make up) foi its impier- 
fectioiis Thus tiro screw can never be made to iim tiuc on its 
bearings, and hence the device of resting one end of tho carnage 
on tho nut must be rejected Also all rigid connexion between 
the nut and the carnage must be avoided, as the screw can never 
he adjusted piaiallel to the ways on which the carnage rests. For 
many purposes, such as ruling optical gratings, tho canuage must 
move accurately forward in a stiaight line as far as the horizontal 
pelane is conoerned, while a little cuivature m the vertical plane 
pDi’odiices veiy little effect. These conditions can he satisfied by 
making the ways V-sliaped and grinding with a mnder somewhat 
shorter than the ways By constant reversals and by lengthening 
or shortening the stroke, they will finally become nearly perfect 
Tho vertical cmvaturo can be sufficiently tested by a short carriage 
cairyiiig a delicate spurt level Another and very efficient foim 
of ways IS V-shapod with a flat top and nearly vertical sides. The 
carnage lests on the flat top and is held by springs agamst one of 
the nearly vertical sides. To determine with accmacy whether 
tho ways are straight, fix a flat piece of glass on the cairiage and 
rule a line on it by moving it under a diamond , reverse and rule 
another line near the firat, and measure the distance apart at the 
centre and at the two ends by a micrometer. If the centre measure- 
ment IS etpual to the mean of the two end ones, the lure is straight. 
This is better than the method with a mirror mounted on the 
carriage and a telescope. The sciew itself must rest in hearings, 
and tho end motion be prevented by a point bearing agamst its llat 
end, which is piotected by hardened steel or a flat diamond. Collar 
hearings introduce periodic errors The seciet of success is so to 
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His father was a silk merchant and he was well educated, 
being destined for the bar. But, having a real gift for 
the theatre (a gift which unfortunately was not allied with 
sujfficient literary power to make his works last), he very 
soon broke away from professional study and at tbo age 
of twenty produced, in collaboration, as is common in 
Brance, the first of a series of dramas which continued for 
fifty years Les Berms (1811) is usually cited as the first 
pilay in which he took a hand, though, as for some time he 
did not sign his work, identification is somewhat difficult. 
He achieved no distinct success till 1816, when Tine Unit 
de Garde Nationale made him in a way famous. Thence- 
forward his fertility was unceasing and its results pro- 
digious. There may be in existence a complete list of 
Scribe’s works, but we have never seen any that pretended 
to be such. He wrote every kind of drama — va udevilles , 
1 In a machine made by the present writer for ruling gratings tho 
periodic error is entirely due to the graduation and centering of the 
head. The uncorrected periodic error from this cause displaces the 
Imea inniWirth of an inch, which is sufficient to entirely rum all gratings 
made without correetnig it 
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comedies, tragedies, opera-lileretti. To one theatre alone 
he IS said to have furnished more than a hundied pieces 
But his life was entiiely uneventful, and his election to 
the Academy in 1834 is almost the only incident which 
deserves chionicling It ought to be said to Scribe’s 
credit that, although he was the least original of writers 
and was more an editor of dramas than a dramatist, 
although he was for many years an object of the bitterest 
envy to impecunious geniuses owing to his pecuruaiy 
success, and although he never has pleased and never can 
please any critic who applies purely hterary tests, his 
character stands very high for literary probity and indeed 
generosity He is said in some cases to have sent sums of 
money for “copyright m ideas” to men who not only had 
not actually collahoiated with him hnt who weie unaware 
that he had taken suggestions from their work His 
industry was untiring and his knowledge both of the 
mechanism of the stage and of the tastes of the audience 
was wonderful. Neveitheless he hardly deserves a place 
in literature, his style being vulgai, his characters common- 
place, even his plots lackmg power and grasp He wrote 
a few novels, hut none of any mark The best known of 
Sciibe’s pieces after bis first successful one are Tine Ghaine 
(1 842), Le Vert e d’JSau (1842), Adnenne Lecouvreur (1849), 
and the libretti of many of the most famous operas of 
the middle of the century, especially those of Auber and 
Meyerbeer 

SCRIBES See Israel, vol xiii p 419. 
SCRIVENER’S PALSY See Ceamp, vol vi p 543. 

SCROEULA or Struma (foimerly known in England 
as “king’s evil,” from the belief that the touch of the 
sovereign could effect a cuie^), a constitutional moibid 
condition generally exhibiting itself in eaily life, and 
characteiized mainly by defective nutrition of the tissues 
and hy a tendency to inflammatory affections of a low type 
with degenerative changes in their products. The subject 
has been considered in most of its features under Patho- 
LOOY (vol xviii p 405), and only a further brief reference 
15 here necessary Scrofula may be either inherited or 
acquired. Heredity is of all causes the most potent, and 
naturally operates with greater certainty where both pai ents | 
possess the taint. As in all hei editary diseases, however, 
the liability may be scarcely perceptible for one or two 
generations, but may then leappear Other causes refer- 
able to parentage may readily produce this constitutional 
state in children, as weakness or ill health in one or both 
paiciits, and, as seems probable, inarnages of consanguinity 
But, apart altogether fiom hereditaiy or congenital influ- 
ences, the scrofulous habit is frequently developed, especi- 
ally in the young, by such unfavourable hygienic conditions 
as result from overciowded, cold, and dark dwellings, in- 
sufficient and improper food, exposure, and debauchery 
Even among the old in such circumstances the evidences 
of scrofula may be seen to present themselves where before 
they had been absent 

There are two well-marked types of the scrofulous con- 
stitution to he often observed, especially among the young. 
In the one the chief features are a fair complexion with 
delicate thin skin, blue eyes, dilated pupils, long eyelashes, 
soft muscles, and activity of the circulatory and nervous 
system , while in the other the skin is dark, the features 
heavy, the figure stunted, and all the functions, iihysical 
and mental, inactive. In many instances, however, it will 
be found that both types are more or less mixed together 
in one individual. The manifestations of scrofula generally 
appear in early life, and are often exhibited in young 

^ Tins superstition can be traced bade to the tune of Edward the 
Confessor in England, and to a mucli earlier period in France. Samuel 
Tolinson was touched by Queen Anne in 1712, and the same pre- 
logative of royalty was exercised by Prmce Cliarle.s Edward m 1746, 
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childien during the fiist dentition by inflammatory skin 
eiuptions of obstinate charactei on the face and other 
paits , later on in youth there appear glandular swellings 
either externally, as on the neck, or affecting the gland 
structuies of the chest or abdomen, while at the same 
time mucous membranes and hones may become implicated 
The distinctive features of the scrofulous inflammatory 
affections are their tendency to chronicity and to suppuia- 
tive and degenerative changes, the affected paits either 
heabng slowly with resulting disfiguiement, as on the neck, 
or continuing to retain tiaces of the products of the 
diseased action, which may set up serious di&tiiibance of 
the health at some future time Eurther, the scrofulous 
constitution always influences the duiation and progress of 
any disease from which the individual may suffer, as well 
as its results Thus in pneumonia, to which the sciofulous 
would seem to be specially liable, the products of tbe 
inflammation are not readily absorbed as in previously 
healthy persons, but, remaining in the lung-tissiies, are 
apt to undergo caseous degeiieiative changes, which may 
issue in phthisis (see Ekrumonia and Phthisis) The 
connexion of scrofula with tubercle is pointed out in the 
aiticle Patholooy {loo at ) 

Scrofula may under favourable circumstances tend to 
improvement as age advances, and it occasionally happens 
that persons who in early life showed unmistakable evi- 
dencas of this condition appear ultimately to outgrow it, 
and become in all respects healthy and vigorous The 
treatment is essentially similar to that desciibed for 
iickets or phthisis, and is partly pieventive and paitly 
curative It consists mainly in hygienic measures to pro- 
mote the health and nutrition of the young, and of suitable 
diet, tonics, &c, wheie evidences of tlie disease liave 
declared themselves See Rickets, Phthisis. 

SCRUB-BIRD, the name (foi want of a better, since it 
IS not very distinctive) confeired upon the members of an 
Australian genus, one of tbe most curious ornithological 
types of the many furnished by that country. The first 
exainqiles weie procured by the late Mi Gilbert between 
Perth and Augusta in West Austialia, and wore described 
by Gould in the Ecological Society’s Proceedings for 1844 
(jip 1, 2) as foiming a now genus and species under the 
name of Atrichia clamosa, the groat peculiarity observed 
by that naturalist being the alisence of any bristles around 
tlie gape, in which respect alone it seemed to differ from 
the already known genus S^^henura In March 1866 Mr 
Wilcox obtained on the banks of the Richmond river on 
the eastern side of Australia some other examples, which 
proved the existence of a second species, described by Mi 
Ramsay in the Proceedings for that year (pp. 438-440) as 
A. rufescens , but still no suspicion of the groat divergence 
of the genus from the ordinary Passerine typo was raised, 
and it was geneially regarded as belonging to tbe HraHridcc 
or Australian Warblers, However, tlio peculiar formation 
of the sternum in Atrichia attracted the present writer’s 
attention ahnost as soon as that of A clamosa was exhibited 
ill the museum of the College of Surgeons, and at his re- 
quest Mr Ramsay a little later sent to the museum of the 
university of Cambridge examiiles in spirit of A. rufescens, 
which showed a common Btructuro. One of the sternal 
peculiarities was noticed by Mr Sclater (Ibis, 1874, p 191, 
note), and in the present work (Birds, iii. p. 741) the 
Scrub-birds were declared to form a distinct Eamily, 
Airichiidae, standing, so far as was known, alone with the 
Lyre-birds (see vol xv. p. 115) as “ abnormal J’osw’w.” 
Much the same view was also taken the next year by Garrod, 
who, in the Proceedings for 1876 (pp. 516, 618, pi. lii. 
figs, 4-7), further dwelt on the taxonomic importance of 
the equally remarkable characters of the syringeal muscles 
exhibited alike by Menura and Atiichia, whicli he accord- 
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ingly placed together in a division of the Acromyodian 
Fasseres, differing from all the rest and since recognized, as 
has been said (Obnithology, vol. xviii. pp. 40, 41), by Mr 
Sclater as a Sub-order Fseudoscines. A detailed anatomical 
description of Atrichia has, however, yet to be given, and a 
comparison of many other Australian types is needed^ 
before it can be certainly said to have no nearer ally than 
Menura. Both the known species of Scrub-bird are about 



West-Australian Scrub-tird {Atrichia ckmosa). 


the size of a small Thrush — A, ckmosa being the larger of 
the two. This species is brown above, each feather 
barred with a darker shade; the throat and belly are 
reddish white, and there is a large black patch on the 
breast; while the flanks are brown and the lower tail- 
coverts rufous. A. rufescens has the white and black of 
the fore-parts replaced by brown, barred much as is the 
upper plumage. Both species are said to inhabit the 
thickest “scrub” or brushwood forest; but little has been 
ascertained as to their mode of life except that the males 
are noisy, imitative of the notes of other birds, and given 
to violent gesticulations. The nest and eggs seem never 
to have been found, and indeed no example of the female 
of either species is known to have been procured, whence 
that sex may be inferred to escape observation by its in- 
conspicuous appearance and retiring habits. (a. n.) 

SOXJDERY is the name of a family which is said to 
have been of Italian origin and to have transferred itself to 
Provence, but which is only known by the singular brother 
and sister who represented it during the 17th century. 

Geoeqes de SoxTDiBY (1601-1667), the elder of the pair, 
was born at Havre, whither his father had moved from 
Provence, in 1601. He served in the army for some time, 
and, though in the vein of gasconading which was almost 
peculiar to him he no doubt exaggerated his services, there 
seems little doubt that he was a stout soldier. But he con- 
ceived a fancy for literature before he was thirty, and during 
the whole of the middle of the century he was one of the 
most characteristic figures of Paris. Despite his own merit, 
which was not inconsiderable, and his sister’s, which was 
more, he was unlucky in his suits for preferment. Indeed 
from some stories told by men not his friends he seems to 
have hurt his own chances by independence of spirit. He 
received, however, the governorship of the fortress of Hotre 
Dame de la Garde near Marseilles in 1643, and in 1650 
was elected to the Academy. Long before he had made 

^ Porbes shewed that Orthonyx (vol. xviii, p, 52) did not belong 
to the group as at one time supposed. 
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himself conspicuous by a letter attacking Corneille’s Cid^ 
which he addressed to that body. He was himself an 
industrious dramatist, L’ Amour Tyrannique being the chief 
piece which (and that only partially) has escaped oblivion. 
His other most famous work was the epic of Alarie (1654). 
He lent his name to his sister’s first romances, but did little 
beyond correcting the proofs. His death occurred at Paris 
on 14th May 1667. Scudery’s swashbuckler affectations 
(he terminates his introduction to the works of Theophile 
de Yiaud by something like a challenge in form to any one 
who does not admit the supremacy of the deceased poet), 
the bombast of his style, and his various oddities have 
been rather exaggerated by hterary gossip and tradition. 
Although xDrobably not quite sane, he had some poetical 
power, a fervent love of literature, a high sense of honour 
and of friendship. 

His sister Madeleine (1607-1701), born also at Havre 
in 1607, was a writer of much more ability and of a much 
better regulated character. She was very plain and had 
no fortmre, but her abilities were great and she was very 
well educated. Establishing herself at Paris with her 
brother, she was at once admitted to the Eambouillet coterie, 
afterwards established a salon of her own under the title 
of the SodetQ du Samedi, and for the last half of the 17th 
century, under the pseudonym of “ Sapho ” or her own 
name, was acknowledged as the first blue-stocking of Erance 
and of the world. Her celebrated novels, Artavi^ne ou le 
Grand Cyrus, GlUie, Ibrahim ou Vlllvstre Bassa, Ahnaliide, 
and others are known by quotation to every one, and were 
the delight of all Europe, including persons of the wit and 
sense of Madame de S6vign6. But for at least a century 
and a half they have lain unread, and their immense length 
has often been satirized even by persons well read in letters 
with the term “folio,” when in fact they were originally 
issued in batches of small octavos, sometimes (allowing for 
two parts to each volume) running to a score or so. 
Neither in conception nor in execution will they bear 
criticism as wholes. With classical or Oriental personages 
for nominal heroes and heroines, the whole language and 
action are taken from the fashionable ideas of the time, 
and the personages can be identified either really or colour- 
ably with Mademoiselle de Scud6ry’s contemporaries. The 
interminable length of the stories is made out by endless 
conversations and, as far as incidents go, chiefly by suc- 
cessive abductions of the heroines, conceived and related 
in the most decorous spirit, for Mademoiselle de Scud(5ry 
is nothing if not decorous. Nevertheless, although the 
books can hardly now be read through, it is still possible 
to perceive their attraction for the wits, both male and 
female, of a time which certainly did not lack Yut. In 
that early day of the novel prolixity did not repel, 
“Sapho” had really studied mankind in her contempo- 
raries and knew how to analyse and describe their characters 
with fidelity and point. She was a real mistress of con- 
versation, a thing quite new to the age at least as far as 
literature was concerned, and proportionately welcome. 
She could moralize — a favourite employment of the time — 
with sense and propriety, and the purely literary merits 
of the style which clothed the whole were considerable. 
M^eleine survived her brother more than thirty years 
(scandal says that she was not sorry to be relieved from 
his humours), and in her later days published numerous 
volumes of conversations (to a great extent extracted from 
her novels) and short moral writings. Dry den says that he 
had heard of an intention on her part to translate the 
Ganterhury Tales, and it is not impossible. She never 
lost either her renowm or her wits or her good sense, and 
died at Paris on 2d June 1701. It is unfortunate and 
rather surprising that no one has recently attempted an 
anthology from her immense work. 
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SCULPTURE 


Early 

Chris- 

tian. 


T he present article is confined to the sculpture of the 
Middle Ages and modern times ; classical sculpture 
has heen already treated of under AscHJSOLOGy (Olass- 
lOAi), Yol. ii. p. 343 sq., and in the articles on the several 
individual artists. 

In the 4th century A.D., under the rule of Constantine’s 
successorsj the plastic arts in the Eoman world reached 
the lowest point of degradation to which they ever fell. 
Coarse in workmanship, intensely feeble in design, and 
utterly without expression or life, the pagan sculpture of 
that time is merely a dull and ignorant imitation of the 
work of previous centuries. The old faith was dead, and 
the art which had sprung 
from it died with it. In 
the same century a large 
amount of sculpture was 
produced hy Christian 
workmen, which, though 
it reached no very high 
standard of merit, was at 
least far superior to the 
pagan work. Although 
it shows no increase of 
technical skill or know- 
ledge of the human form, 
yet the mere fact that it 
was inspired and its sub- 
jects supplied by a real 
living faith was quite 
sufficient to give it a 
vigour and a dramatic 
force which raise it aes- 
thetically far above the 
expiring efforts of pagan- 
ism. Eig. 1 shows a very 
fine Christian relief of 
the 4th century, with a 
noble figure of an arch- 
angel holding an orb and 
a sceptre. It is a leaf from 
an ivory consular dip- 
tych, inscribed at the top 
AEXOY HAPONTA KAI 
MAetyX THN AITIAN, 

•“'Eeceive these presents 
and having learnt the oc- 
casion ...” A number 
of large marble sarco- 
phagi are the chief exist- 
ing specimens of this early 
Christian sculpture. In Pm- b-Eelief iir ivory of tlie 4th 
general daign they are 

close copies of pagan tombs, and are richly decorated 
outside with reliefs. The subjects of these are usually 
scenes from the Old and Hew Testaments. From the 
former those subjects were selected which were supposed 
to have some typical reference to hhe life of Christ : 
the Meeting of Abraham and Melcirisedec, the Sacrifice 
of Isaac, Daniel among the Lions, Jonah and the 'Wliale, 
are those which most frequently occur. Among the New 
Testament scenes no representations occur of Christ’s 
sufferings the subjects chosen illustrate His power and 
beneficence; the Sermon on the Mount, the Triumphal 
Entry into Jerusalem, and many of His miracles are 



^ A partial exception to this rule is the scene of Christ hefo 
Pilate, ■which sometimes occurs. 


frequently repeated. The Vatican and Lateran museums 
are rich in examples of this sort. One of the finest in the 
former collection was taken from the crypt of the old 
basilica of St Peter; it contained the body of a certain 
Jtuiius Bassus, and dates from the year 359.^ Many 
other similar sarcophagi were made in the provinces of 
Eome, especially Gaul; and fine specimens exist in the 
museums of Axles, Marseilles, and Aix; those found in 
Britain are of very inferior workmanship. 

In the 5th century other plastic works similar in style 
were still produced in Italy, especially reliefs in ivory 
(to a certain extent imitations of the later consular 
diptychs), which were used to decorate episcopal thrones 
or the bindings of MSS. of the Gospels. The so-called 
chair of St Peter, still preserved (though hidden from sight) 
in his great basilica, is the finest example of the former 
class ; of less purely classical style, dating from about 650, 
is the ivory throne of Bishop Maximianiis in Eavenna 
cathedral (see fig. 2). Another very remarkable work of 



Eig. 2. — ^Reliefs iu ivory of tlio Baptist and the Four Evangelists in 
front of tlie episcopal throne of Slaximianns in Ravenna cathedral. 


the 5th century is the series of small panel reliefs on the 
doors of S. Sabina on the Aventine Hill at Eome. They 
are scenes from Bible history carved 
in wood, and in them much of the 
old classic style survives.® 

In the 6th century, under the By- 
zantine influence of Justinian, a new 
class of decorative sculpture was pro- 
duced, especially at Eavenna. Sub- 
ject reliefs do not often occur, but 
large slabs of marble, forming screens, 
altars, pulpits, and the like, were 
ornamented in a very skilful and ori- 
ginal way with low reliefs of graceful 
vine-plants, with peacocks and other 
birds drinldng out of chalices, all 
treated in a very able and highly Em. 3.— -Sixih-ccutury 
decorative manner (see fig. 3 and hom S. Vitale 

the upper band of fig. 2). Byzan- Eavenna. 
tium, however, in the main, became the birthplace and 

* See Dionysius, Sao, Vau Bm. 6Vyj)., and Bunsen, ilsse/t. d. titadt 
Bom, 1840. 

^ Varions dates have been assigned to these interesting reliefs by 
different archeologists, but the oostume.s of the figures are strong 
evidence that they are not later than the 5th century. 
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seat of all the iiiediseval arts soon after the transference 
thither of the headquarters of the empire The plastic 
arts of Byzantium tvere for a while dominated by the 
survival of the dull classic art of the extreme decadence, 
but soon fresh life and vigour of conception were gained 
by a people who were not without the germinating seeds 
of a new aesthetic development The bronze statue of St 
Peter in his Roman basilica is an early work which shows 
some promise of what was to come in the far-off future , 
though classical in its main lines and stiff in treatment, 
it possesses a simple dignity and force which were far 
beyond the poweis of any mere copyist of classic sculp- 
ture ^ Very early in the 5th or 6th century a school of 
decorative sculpture arose at Byzantium which produced 
work, such as carved foliage on capitals and bands of orna- 
ment, possessed of the very highest decorative power and 
executed with uniivalled spirit and vigoui The early 
Byzantine treatment of the acanthus or thistle, as seen in 
the capitals of S Sophia at Constantmople, the Golden 
Gate at Jerusalem, and many other buildings in the East, 
has never since been surpassed in any purely decorative 
sculpture , and it is interesting to note how it grew out 
of the dull and lifeless ornamentation which covers the 
degiaded Corinthian capital used so largely m Roman 
buildings of the time of Constantine and his sons It 
was, however, especially in the production of Metal-woek 
{qv) that the early Byzantines weie so famous, and this 
notably in the manipulation of the precious metals, wbch 
were then used in the most lavish way to decorate and 
furnish the gieat churches of the empire This extended 
use of gold and silver strongly influenced their sculpture, 
even when the material was marble or bronze, and caused 
an amount of delicate surface-ornament to be used which 
was sometimes injurious to the breadth and sunphcity of 
their reliefs Eor many centuries the art of Byzantium, 
at least in its higher forms, made little or no progress, 
mainly owing to the tyrannical influence of the church and 
its growing suspicion of anything like sensual beauty. A 
large party in the Eastern Church decided that all repre- 
sentations of Christ must be “without form or comehness,” 
and that it was impious to carve or paint Him with any 
of the beauty and nobility of the pagan gods. Moreovei, 
the artists of Byzantium were fettered by the strictest rules 
as to the proper way in which to portray each sacred figure 
every saint had to be represented m a certain attitude, with 
one fixed cast of face and arrangement of drapery, and even 
in ceitain definitely prescribed colours No deviation from 
these rules was permitted, and thus stereotyped patterns 
wore created and followed in the most rigid and conventional 
manner Hence in Byzantine art from the 6th to the 12th 
century a miniature painting in an lUnminated MS. looks 
like a reduced copy of a colossal glass mosaic; and no 
design had much special relation to the material it was 
to be executed m . it was much the same whether it was 
intended to be a large relief sculptured m stone or a minute 
piece of silver-work for the back of a textus. 

Till about the 12th century, and in some places much 
later, the art of Byzantium dominated that of the whole 
Christian world in a very remarkable way. Erom Russia 
to Ireland and from Norway to Spain any given work of 
art m one of the countries of Europe might almost equally 
well have been designed in any other. Little or no local 
peculiarities can be detected, except of course in the methods 
of execution, and even these were wonderfully similar 
everywhere. The dogmatic unity of the Oathohe Church 
and its great monastic system, with constant interchange 
of monkish craftsmen between one country and another, 

Theie is no gronncl for the popular impression that this is an 
antique statue of Jupiter transformed into that of St Peter hy the 
addition of the keys. 


weie the chief causes of this widespread monotony of 
style An additional reason was the uniivalled technical 
skill of the early Byzantines, which made their city widely 
resorted to by the artist-craftsmen of all Euiope, — the 
great school for learning any branch of the arts 

The extensive use of the precious metals for the chief 
woiks of plastic art in this eaily period is one of the reasons 
why so few examples stdl remain, — their great intrinsic 
value naturally causing their destruction One of the 
most important existing examples, dating from the 8th 
century, is a series of colossal wall reliefs executed in hard 
stucco m the church of Cividale (Erinli) not far from Trieste. 

These represent rows of female saints bearing jewelled 
crosses, crowns, and wreaths, and closely resembhng in cos- 
tume, attitude, and anangement the gift-bearing mosaic 
figures of Theodora and her ladies in S Vitale at Ravenna. 

It IS a striking instance of the almost petrified state of 
Byzantine art that so close a similarity should he possible 
between works executed at an interval of fully two hundred 
years Some veiy interesting small plaques of ivory in 
the library of St Gall show a still later survival of early 
forms The central relief is a figure of Christ in Majesty, 
and closely resembles those in the colossal apse mosaic of 
S ApoUinare m Glasse and other churches of Ravenna , 
while the figures below the Christ are survivals of a still 
older tune, datmg back fiom the best eias of classic ait 
A river-god is represented as an old man holding an urn, 
from which a stream issues, and a reclining female figure 
with an infant and a cornucopia is the old Roman Tellus 
or Earth-goddess with her ancient attributes.^ 

It will be convenient to discuss the sculpture of the 
mediaeval and modern periods under the heads of the chief 
countries of Europe 

England — ^Dming the Saxon period, when stone build- 
ings were rare and even large cathedrals were built of 
wood, the plastic arts were mostly confined to the use of 
gold, silver, and gilt copper The earliest existing speci- Chwoli- 
mens of sculpture in stone are a number of tall churchyard 
crosses, mostly in the northein provinces and apparently 
the work of Scandinavian sculptors One veiy remarkable 
example is a taU monolithic cross, cut in sandstone, in the 
churchyard of Goaforth in Cumberland, It is covered 
with rudely carved reliefs, small m scale, which are of 
special interest as showing a transitional state from the 
worship of 0dm to that of Chiist. Some of the old Norse 
symbob and myths sculptured on it occur modified and 
altered into a semi-Christiaii form Though rich in decora- 
tive effect and with a graceful outline, this sculptured cross 
shows a very primitive state of artistic development, as do 
the other crosses of this class in Cornwall, Ireland, and 
Scotland, which are mainly ornamented with those ingeni- 
ously intricate patterns of interlacing knotwork designed 
so skilfully by both the early Norse and the Celtic races ® 

They belong to a class of ait which is not Chnstian in its 
origin, though it was afterwards largely used for Christian 
purposes, and so is thoroughly national in style, quite free 
from the usual widespread Byzantine influence Of special 
interest from their early date — ^probably the 11th century 
— are two large stone reliefs now in Chichester cathedral, 
which are traditionally said to have come from the pre- 
Norman chuich at Selsey They are thoroughly Byzantine 
m style, but evidently the work of some very ignorant 
sculptor, they represent two scenes in the Raising of 


2 On early and mediaeval sculpture in ivory ooiisuli Gon, Thesaurus 
Veterwn Jhptychorwm, Morence, 1V59 , Westwood, Bvptychs of Consuls, 
Loudon, 1862 ; Didron, Images ouvrantes du Loum, Pans, 1871 ; 
Maskell, Ivories m the South Kensington Museum, London, 1872 ; 
Wioseler, Kiptyahon Quinnmium zu Brescia, Gbttmgen, 1868 , 
Wyatt and Oldfield, Sculpture in Iwry, London, 1866. 

® See O’Neill, Sculptured Giosses of Ireland, London, 1867 
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Lazarus ^ ; tlie figures are stiff, attenuated, and ugly, tlie 
pose very awkward, and tlie drapery of exaggerated 
Byzantine character, with long thin folds. To repre- 
sent the eyes pieces of glass or coloured enamel were 
inserted; the treatment of the hair in long ropdike 
twists suggests a metal rather than a stone design {see 
fig. 4). 



Fiq, 4. —-Belief of Girist at the tomb of Lazarus, nowiu Chichester 
cathedral ; 11th oeutury, Byzantine style. 

Horman During the Norman period sculpture of a very rude sort 
period, -was much used, especially for the tympanum reliefs over 
the doors of churches. Christ in Majesty, the HaaTowing 
of Hell, and St George and the Dragon occur very fre- 
quently. Reliefs of the zodiacal signs were a common 
decoration of the richly sculptured arches of the 12th 
century, and are frequently carved with much power. The 
later Norman sculptured ornaments are very rich and 
spirited, though the treatment of the human figure is still 
very weak.® 

BfBgies. The best-preserved examples of monumental sculpture 
of the 12th century are a number of effigies of knights- 
templars in the round Temple church in London.® They 
are laboriously cut in hard Purheck marble, and mucb re- 
semble bronze in their . treatment ; the faces are clumsy, 
and the whole figures stiff and heavy in modelling ; but 
‘ they are valuable examples of the military costume of the 
time, the armour being purely chain-mail. Another effigy 
in the same church cut in stone, once decorated with paint- 
ing, is a much finer piece of sculpture of about a century 
later. The head, treated in an ideal way with wavy curls, 
has much simple beauty, showing a great artistic advance. 
Another of the most remarkable effigies of this period is 
that of Robert, duke of Normandy (d, 1134), in Gloucester 
cathedral, carved with much spirit in oak, and decorated 

One of tliesB reliefs is imperfect and has been dninsily mended 
■with a fragment of a -third relief, now lost. 

® In Norway and Denmark during the 11th and 12th centuries 
carved ornament of the very highest merit was produced, especially 
the framework round the doors of the wooden churches; these are 
formed of large pine jolanka, sculptured in slight relief -wilh dragons ' 
and interlacing foliage in grand sweeping curves, —perfeot masterpieces 
of decorative art, full of the keenest inventive spirit and originality. 

3 See Bichardson, MonnmnM Mffigies of the T&mU Church, 
London, 1843. 
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with painting (fig. 5). Most rapid progress^ in all the 
arts, especially that of sculpture, was made in England 
in the second 

ly under the ' t 

patronage of 5.— Efligy m oak of Robert, duke of Nor- 

Heurylll.jWho mandy, in Gloucester catbechal; once painted 
employed and 

handsomely rewarded a large number of English artists, 
and also imported others from Italy and Spain, though 
these foreigners took only a secondary position among 
the painters and sculptors of England. The end of 
the 13th century was in fact the culminating period 
of English art, and at this time a very high degree of 
excellence was reached by purely national means, quite 
equalling and even surpassing the general average of art 
on the Continent, except perhaps in Erance. Even Niccola 
Pisauo could not have surpassed the beauty and technical 
excellence of the two bronze effigies in Westminster Abbey 
modelled and cast by William Torell, a goldsmith and William 
citizen of London, shortly before the year 1 300, These lorell 
are on the tombs of Henry III. and Queen Eleanor, and, 
though the tomb itself of the former is an Italian work 
of the Cosmati school, there is no trace of foreign influence 
in the figures. At this time portrait effigies had not come 
into general use, and both figures are treated in an ideal 
way.^ The crowned head of Henry III., with noble well- 
modelled features and crisp wavy curls, resembles the con- 
ventional royal head on English coins of this and the 
following century, while the head of Eleanor is of re- 
markable, almost classic, beauty, and of great interest as 
showing the ideal typo of the 13th century (,seo fig. 6). 



Pia, 6.— -Head of the effigy of Queen Elenno:' hi Westminster Abbey ; 
bronze gilt, by William Torell. 


In both cases Hie drapery is well conceived in broad sculp- 
turesque folds, graceful and yet simple in treatment. The 
casting of these figures, which was effected by the cire 
pe7’dw process, is technically very perfect. The gold em- 
ployed for the gilding was got from Lucca in the shape 
of the current florins of that time, which were famed for 
their purity. Torell was highly paid for this, as well as 
for two other bronze statues of Queen Eleanor, qirobably 
of the same design. 

Much of the fine 13th- century sculpture was used toArcki- 
decorate the fagades of churclics. The grandest example tectural 
is the west end of Wells cathedral, of about the middle of 
the century. It is covered with more than 600 figures in 
the round or in relief, arranged in tiers, and of varying 
sizes. The tympana of the doorways are filled with reliefs, 
and above them stand rows of colossal statues of kings and 
queens, bishops and knights, and saints both male and 


^ The effigy of King John in Worceaten' catbeilral of about 1216 is 
an exception to this rule ; though rudely executed, the head appears 
to be a portrait. 
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female, all tieatecl veiy skilfully mtk nobly arranged 
cli apery, and giaceful beads designed in a tborougbly 
arcbitectonic -w^ay, mtb due regard to tbe main hnes of 
tbe building they aie meant to decorate In this respect 
the early mediaeval sculptor inherited one of the gieat 
merits of the Greeks of the best peiiod • his figures or 
reliefs form an essential part of the design of the building 
to which they aie affixed, and aie treated in a subordinate 
manner to their architectural surioundmgs — ^very different 
from the sculptme on modern buildings, which usually 
looks as if it had been stuck up as an afterthought, and 
frequently by its violent and incongruous hues is rather 
an impel tinent excrescence than an ornament ^ Peter- 
borough, Lichfield, and Salisbury cathedials have fine 
examples of the sculpture of the 13th century in the 
chapter-house of the last the spandrels of the wall-arcade 
are filled with sixty rehefs of subjects from Bible history, 
all treated with much grace and refinement To the end 
of the same century belong the celebrated reliefs of angels 
in the spandrels of the choir arches at Lincoln, carved in 
a large massive way with great strength of decorative 
effect Other fine reliefs of angels, executed about 1260, 
exist in the transepts of Westminster Abbey, being high 
from the giound, they are broadly treated without any 
high finish m the details ^ 

Teoli- It may lieie be well to say a few words on the technical mctliods 
nioal employed m the execution of mediiBval sculptme, which in the 
methods mam weie very similai in England, Eiance, and Geimany ’When 
and bionze was used— in England as a lule only for the effigies of royal 
materials, poisons or the iichei nobles— the metal was cast by the dehcato 
die perdua process, and the whole siulace of the flgme was then 
thickly gilded At Limoges in France a huge number of sepulchral 
effigies woie piodiiccd, especially between 1300 and 1400, and ex- 
poited to distant places Those weie not cast, hut weie made of 
hammeied {lepoxiss^) plates of copper, nailed on a wooden core ami 
iichly decorated with champlevd enamels in various blight coloius 
■Westminster Abbey possesses a fine example, executed about 1300, 
in the effigy of William of Yalence (d 1296)* The ground on 
winch the Jiguie lies, the shield, the bolder of the tunic, the pillow, 
and othei parts aie decorated with these enamels veiy mmiitely 
tieatecl The rest of the copper was gilt, and the helmet was sur- 
rounded with a coionet set with jewels, which aie now missing 
One loyal effigy of latei date at Westminster, that of Henry Y (d 
1422), was foiinod of boa ten. silver fixed to an oak core, with tho 
exception of tho head, winch appeals to have been cast The 
whole of the silver disappeared m the time of Henry YIII , and 
nothrng now lemams but the rough wooden core , honeo it is 
doubtful whether the silver was decorated with enamel or not , it 
was piobably of English workmanship 

In most cases stone was used foi all sorts of sculpture, being 
decorated in a very minute and elaborate way with gold, silvei, 
and oolouis applied over the whole surface In order to give addi- 
tional iichnoss to this colouring the surface ol the stone, olton 
oven in tho case of external sculptme, was covered with a tliui 
skin of gesso or fine plaster mixed with size ; on this, while still 
soft, ami over the drapery and olhei accessories, veiy delicate and 
imnute patterns were stamped with wooden dies (see Mubal De- 
ooiiATiON, fig. 17), and upon this the gold and coloius were applied, 
thus the gaudiness and monotony of flat smooth surfaces covered 
with gilding or bright colours were avoided * In addition to this 
the borders of drapery and other parts of stone statues wore fie- 
quently ornamented with crystals and false jewels, or, in a more 
laborious way, with holes and sinkings filled with polished metallic 
foil, on which very minute patterns were painted in transpaient 
varnish coloms , the whole was then protected fiom tho air by 
small pieces of transpaient glass, caiefully shaped to the light size 
and fixed over the foil m the cavity cut in the stone. It is difficult 

^ The sculpture on the new Paris opera-house is a sinking mstanoo 
of tins , and so, iii a small way, are the statues in the new reredos of 
Westminster Abbey and Gloucester cathedral 

* On the whole, Westminster possesses the most completely repre- 
sentative collection of English mediceval sculpture m an unhioken 
succession from the 13th to the 16th century 

® Other effigies from Limoges weie imported mto England, but no 
other example now exists m the oouutry 

In the modem attempts to repioduce the mediaeval polychromy 
these delicate surface reliefs have been omitted , hence the painful re- 
sults of such colouring as that m Notre Dame and the Samte Ohapelle 
in Pans and many other “restoied” churches, especially m France 
and Germany 


now to realize the extieme splendour of this gilt, painted, and 
jewelled sculptme, as no peifect example exists, though in many 
cases traces lemam of all these piocesses, and show that they weie 
once veiy widely applied ® The aicliitectuial suiioundings of the 
figures weie treated in the same elaborate v ay In the 14th cen- 
tuiy m England alabastei came into frequent use foi monumental 
sculptme, it too was decoiated with gold and coloui, though in 
some cases the whole suiface does not appear to have been so 
tieated In his wide use of coloured decoration, as in other le- 
speets, the mediseval sculptor came far neaiei to the ancient Greek 
than do any modem artists Even the nse of inlay of coloured 
glass was common at Athens during the 5tli centiny B c , — as, 
lor example, in the plait-band of some of the maible bases of the 
Eiechthemn, — and live oz six centuues eailiei at Tiiyns and 
Mycense 

Another mateual much used by inediieval sculptors was wmod, 
though, fiom its peiishable natuie, comparatively few eaily ex- 
amples suivive,® the best specimen is the figuie of George de 
Cantelupe (d 1273) in Abeigavenny chinch This was decoiated 
with gesso reliefs, gilt and coiomed m the same way as the stone 
The tomb of Prince John of Eltham (d 1334) at Y^estminster is a 
veiy fine example of the early use of alabastei, both foi the le- 
cumhent effigy and also foi a numbei of small figines of mourneis 
all round the aicading of the tomb These little flguies, well pie- 
scived on the side w'hich is protected by the screen, aie of veiy 
gieat beauty and aie executed with the most delicate minuteness , 
some of the heads aie equal to the best contempoiary woik of the 
son and pupils of Niccola Pisano The tomb once had a high 
stone canopy of open woik— arches, canopies, andpiiniacles,— a class 
of aicliitectuial sculptme of which many extiemely rich examples 
exist, as, for instance, the tomb of Edward II at Gloncestei, tho 
De Spencer tomb at Tewkeshuiy, and, of lather latei style, the 
tomb of Lady Eleanoi cle Peiey at Beveiley This last is lemaik- 
able for the great iichness and beauty of its sculptiued foliage, 
which IS of the finest Decorated period and stands iinuvalled by 
any Contmental example 

In England purely decorative carving in stone leacked Poui- 
its liigliest point of excellence about tbe middle of tbe teeutli 
14tb century, — ^ratber later, that is, than tbe best period 
of figure sculpture Wood-oakting {qv), on tbe other 
band, reached its artistic climax a full century later under 
tbe influence of tbe fully developed Perpendicular style, 

Tbe most important effigies of tbe 14tb century are those Effigies, 
in gilt bronze of Edward III. (d 1377) and of Richard 
II and bis queen (made in 1396), all at Westminster. They 
are all portraits, but are decidedly inferior to tbe earliei 
•work of Wilbam Torell Tbe effigies of Richard II and 
Anne of Bohemia were tbe work of Nicolas Broker and 
Godfred Prest, goldsmith citizens of London. Anotbei 
fine bronze effigy is at Canterbury on tbe tomb of tbe 
Black Prince (d. 1376) , though well cast and with care- 
fully modelled armoui’, it is treated in a somewhat dull 
and conventional way Tbe recumbent stone figure of Lady 
Arundel, with two angels at her bead, in Chichester cathe- 
dral IS remarkable for its calm jieaceful pose and tbe beauty 
of tbe drapery A very fine but more realistic work is 
tbe tomb figure of Wilbam of Wykeliam (d, 1404) in the 
cathedral at Winchester, Tbe cathedrals at Rochester, 
Lichfield, York, Lincoln, Exeter, and many other ecclesi- 
astical buildings in England are rich in examples of 14tb- 
century sculpture, used occasionally with great profusion 
and richness of effect, but treated in strict subordination 
to tbe architectural background 

Tbe finest piece of bronze sculpture of tbe 16tb century 
is tbe effigy of Richard Beauchamp (d 1439) in bis family 
chapel at Warwick, — a noble portrait figure, richly de- 
corated -with engraved ornaments. Tbe modelling and 
casting were done by William Austen of London, and tbe 
gilding and engraving by a Netbei lands goldsmith who 

® On the tomb of Aymer de Yalence (d 1326) at Weatmiiister a 
good deal of the stamped gesso and colonied decoration is visible on 
close inspection One of the cavities of the base retains a fragment of 
glass covering tbe painted foil, still biilliant and jewel-lilce in effect 

® The South Kensington M'useum possesses a magnificent colossal 
wood figure of an angel, not English, but Italian work of the 14th 
century A large stone statue of about the same date, of French work- 
manship, in the same museum is a most valuable example of the use 
of stamped gesso aud mlay of painted and glazed foil 
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liad settled m London, named Bartliolomew Lambespmg, 
assisted by several other skilful artists 

At the beginning of the 16tli century sculpture in Eng- 
land ms enteiing upon a peiiod of rapid decadence, and 
to some extent bad lost its native individuality Tbe 
finest senes of statues of this period are those of life-size 
high up on the walls of Henry VII ’s chapel at West- 
minster and others over the various minor altais These 
nmety-five figures, which lepresent saints and doctors of 
the church, vary very much in merit some show Geiman 
influence, others that of Italy, while a thud class are, as 
it were, “archaistic” imitations of oldei English sculpture^ 
(see fig. 7) In some cases the heads 
and general pose are graceful, and 
the draper y dignified, but in the 
main they are coarse both in design 
and in worlonanship compared with 
the better plastic art of the 13th and 
Uth centuries This decadence of 
Enghsb sculpture caused Henry VH 
to invite the Florentine Torngiano 
(1472^-1522) to come to England 
to model and cast the bronze figures 
for his own magnificent tomb, which 
still east in almost peifect preserva- 
tion. The lecumbent effigies of 
Henry VII and his queen aie fine 
specimens of Florentine art, well 
modelled with life-like portrait heads 
and of very fine technique in the 
casting. The altar-tomb on which 
the effigies lie is of black marble, 
decorated with large medalhon le- 
hefs m gilt bronze, each with a pan 
of saints— the patrons of Henry and 
Elizabeth of Yoik — of very graceful 
design The altar and its laige bal- pjo y.—SteUie (life-size) 
dacchino and reiedos were tlie work of St Thomas of Cantei- 
of Torneiano, but were destroyed t)uiy lu Hemy Vll’s 
during the 17th century The chapel, Westminster, 
J. u once uchly coloured 
reredos had a large relief of the 
Resurrection of Christ executed in painted terra-cotta, as 
were also a life-sized figure of the dead Christ under the 
altar-slab and four angels on tbe top angles of the bal- 
dacchmo, a number of fragments of these figures have 
recently been found m the “ pockets ” of the nave vaulting, 
where they had been thrown after the destruction of the 
leredos. Torngiano’s bionze effigy of Margaret of Rich- 
mond 111 the south aisle of the same chapel is a vciy 
skilful but too realistic portrait, apparently taken from a 
cast of the dead face and hands Another terra-cotta effigy 
in the Rolls chapel is also, from internal evidence, attri- 
buted to the same able Florentine Another talented 
Florentine sculptor, Benedetto da Maiano, was invited to 
England by Cardinal Wolsoy to make his tomb; of tins 
only the marble sarcophagus now exists and has been used 
to hold the body of Admiral Nelson in St Paul’s Cathedral. 
Another member of the same family, named Giovanni, was 
the sculptor of the colossal terra-cotta heads of the Ciesars 
affixed to the walls of the older part of Hampton Court 
Palace, 

During the troublous times of the Reformation sculpture, 
like the other arts, continued to decline. Of 17tli-contury 
monumental effigie,? that of Sir Francis Vere (d. 1607) in 
the north transept at Westminster is one of the best, 
though its design— a recumbent effigy overshadowed by 
a slab covered with armour, upborne by four kneeling 



^ There were once no less than 107 statues In the mterfor of this 
chapel, besides a large number on the exterior ; see J. T. Mickletliwaile 
ixi Anh^alogm, vol. xlvn, pi x,*xij. 


figures of men-at-arms — ^is almost an exact copy of the 
tomb of Engelbert II of Vianden-Nassaii ^ The finest 
bronze statues of this century are those of Charles Villieis, 
duke of Buckingham (d 1634), and his wife at the north- 
east of Henry VII ’s chapel The effigy of the duke, in 
rich armour of the time of Charles I , lies with folded 
hands in the usual mediaeval pose, The face is fine and 
well modelled and the casting very good The allegorical 
figures at the foot aie caiicatuies of the style of Michel- 
angelo, and are qmte devoid of merit, but the kneeling 
statues of the duke’s children are designed with grace and 
pathos A large number of veiy handsome maible and 
alabaster tombs were erected thioughout England during 
the 17th century. The effigies are poor and coarse, but 
the rich architectmal ornaments are effective and often 
of beautiful materials, alabaster being mixed with various 
richly colomed marbles in a very skilful way Nicholas 
Stone (d 1 647), who worked under the supervision of Inigo 
Jones, appeals to have been the chief English sculptor of 
Ins time. The De Vere and Villiers monuments are usually 
attributed to him^ One of the best public monuineiits 
of London is the bronze equestrian statue of Charles I at 
Charing Cross, which was overthrown and hidden dm mg 
the protectorate of Cromwell, but replaced at the Restora- 
tion in 1660 It is very nobly modelled and was pro- 
duced under Italian influence by a Erench sculptor called 
Hubeit Le Soeur (d 1670) The standing bronze statue 
of James H behind the Whitehall banqueting room, very 
jioorly designed hut well executed, was the work of Grinling 
Gibbons (1648-1721), a native of Holland, who was cluefiy 
famed for his extraoidinary skill m carving realistic fruit 
and flowers in peai and other white woocls Many lich 
and elaborate worlcs of his exist at Trinity College, Oxford, 
at Cambridge, Chatswoith, and seveial other places in 
England In the early part of the 1 8th century he worked 
for Sir Christopher Wren, and carved the elaborate friezes 
of the stalls and screens in Si Paul’s Cathedral and in 
other London churches 

During die 18th centmy English sculpture was mostly in Bighi- 
the hands of Flemish and other foreign artists, of whom 
Roubiliac (1695-1762), Scheomakers (1691-1773), and 
Rysbrack (1694-1770) were the chief. The ridiculous 
custom of representing Englishmen of the 18th and 19 th 
centuries in the toga or in the armour of an ancient 
Roman was fatal alike to artistic merit and cikonic truth , 
and when, as was often the case, the periwig of the Georgian 
period was added to the costume of a Roman general the 
effect is supremely ludicrous. Nollokons (1737-1823), a 
pupil of Scheemakers, though one of the most popular 
sculptors of the 18th century, was a man of very littlo real 
ability^ John Bacon (1740-1799) was in some respects 
an. abler sculptor John Flaxman^ (1755-1826) was in 
England tho chief initiator of the c]a.ssical revival. P'or 
many years he worked for Josiah Wedgwood, tho potter, 
and designed for him. an iinmoiise number of vases covered 
with delicate camco-liko reliefs Many of tliese, taken 
from antique gems and sculpture, arc of groat beauty, 
though hardly suited to the special necessities of fictile 
ware. Flaxman’s largo pieces of sculpture are of loss 
merit, but some of his raarhlo reliefs are designed ■with 
much spirit and classic purity. His illustrations in outline 
to the poems of Homer, HUschylus, and Dante, based on 
drawings on Greek vases, have been greatly admired, but 

® See Arenilt, QMiem de Paris, 1884 

* The Vilhers monument Is ovuleiitly the work of two sculptors 
working in very opposite stylos 

* An interesting account of many English sculptors of this time is 
given by Smith, A^ollehm and ks Tt’m, London, 1829. 

* See Flaxman, hectures ai the Royal Amhnys London, 1829. His 
designs on a aniall .scale are the best of his works, — n.s, for example, the 
silrer shield of Achilles covered -with ilelicule ami graceful reliefs, 
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they are unfortunately much injured by the use of a thicker 
outhne on one side of the figures, — ^an unsuccessful attempt 
to give a suggestion of shadow Flaxman’s best pupil was 
Baily (178 S- 1867), chiefly celebiated for his nude marble 
figure of Eve 

Nine- During the first half of the 19th century the pieva- 
teentli leuce of a cold lifeless pseudo-classic style was fatal to 
century talent, and robbed thesculptuie of England of 

all real vigoui and spirit. Francis Chantiey (178^2-1841) 
produced a great quantity of sculpture, especially sepulchial 
monuments, which were much admired in spite of their 
very limited merits Allan Cunningham and Henry Weekes 
worked in some cases in conjunction with Chantrey, who 
was not wanting in technical skill, as is shown by his 
clever marble relief of two dead woodcocks John Gibson 
(1790-1866) was perhaps after Flaxman the most success- 
ful of the English classic school, and produced some works 
of real merit He strove eagerly to revive the poly- 
chromatic decoration of sculpture m imitation of the a?’- 
cumhho of classical times His Venus Victrix, shown at 
the exhibition in London of 1862 (a work of about six 
years earlier), was the first of his coloured statues which 
attracted much attention The prejudice, however, in 
favour of white marble was too strong, and both the 
popular verdict and that of other sculptors were strongly 
adverse to the “ tinted Venus ” The fact was that Gibson’s 
colouiing was timidly applied • it was a soit of compiomise 
between the two systems, and thus his sculpture lost the 
special qualities of a pure marble surface, without gaming 
the richly decorative effect of the polychromy either of the 
Greeks or of the mediaeval period.^ The other chief sculp- 
tors of the same veiy inartistic period were Banks, the 
elder Westmacott (who modelled the Achilles in Hyde Park), 
E. Wyatt (who cast the equestrian statue of Wellington, 
lately removed from London), Macdowell, Camj)bell, Mar- 
shall, and Bell 

During the last hundred years a large number of hono- 
rary statues have been set up nr the Houses of Parhament, 
Westminster Hall and Abbey, and m other public jilaces in 
London Most of these, though modelled as a rule with 
some scholastic accuracy, are qmte dull and sjiiritless, 
and, whilst free from the violently bad taste of such men 
as Bernini or Eoubiliac, they lack the force and vigorous 
originality which go far to redeem what is offensive in the 
sculpture of the 17 th and 18th centuries. The modern 
public statues of London and elsewhere are as a rule 
tamely respectable and quite uninterestmg One brilliant 
exception is the Wellington monument in St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, probably the finest plastic work of modern times It 
Stevens was the work of Alfied Stevens (1817-1875), a sculptor of 
the highest talent, who lived and died almost unrecognized 
by the British public. The commission for this monu- 
ment was given to Stevens after a pubhc competition , and 
he agreed to carry it out for ^620, 000, — a quite inadequate 
sum, as it afterwaids turned out. The greater pait of his 
life Stevens devoted to this grand monument, constantly 
harassed and finally worn out by the interference of 
Government, want of money, and other difficulties 
Though he completed the model, Stevens did not bve to 
see the monument set up, — perhaps fortunately for him, 
as it has been placed in a small side chapel, where the 
effect of the whole is utterly destroyed, and its magnificent 
bronze groups hidden from view. The monument consists 
of a sarcophagus supporting a recumbent bronze effigy of 
the duke, over which is au arched marble canopy of late 
Eenaissance style on delicately enriched shafts At each 

1 Gibson bequeathed his fortune and the models of bis chief works 
to the Royal Academy, where the latter are now crowded in an upper 
room adjoining the Diploma Gallery, See Lady Eastlake, Life of 
Gibson, London, 1870. 


end of the upper part of the canopy is a large bronze group, 
one representing Truth tearing the tongue out of the mouth 
of Falsehood, and the other Valour trampling Cowaidice 
under foot (see fig 8) The two virtues ai e represented 



Pig 8 —Bronze group by Alfied Stevens from the Wellington 
momiment 


by very stately female figures modelled with wonderful 
beauty and vigour , the vices aie two nude male figures 
treated m a very massive way The whole is composed 
with great skill and largeness of style The vigorous 
strength and sculpturesque nobility of these groups recall 
the style of Michelangelo, but they are far from being a 
mere imitation of him or any other master Stevens’s 
work throughout is original and has a veiy distinct char- 
acter of its own. He also designed an equestrian statue 
of the duke to stand on the summit of the monument, but 
in its present ciamped position theie is not sufficient room 
for this ^ Owing to the many yeais he spent on tins one 
work Stevens did not produce much other sculptuie. In 
Dorchester House, Park Lane, there is some of Ins work, 
especially a very noble mantelpiece supported by nude 
female caryatids in a crouching attitude, modelled with 
great largeness of style. He also designed mosaics to fill 
the spandrels under the dome of St Paul’s The value of 
Stevens’s woik is all the moie conspicuous from the feeble- 
ness of most of the sculpture of his contemporaries. 

In the present generation there are some signs of the 
development of a better state of the plastic arts. A bronze 
statue of an Athlete struggling with a Python, by Sir 
Frederick Leighton, is a work of great merit, almost 


2 The great meiit of this work can now only be seen at the South 
Kensington Museum, which possesses Stevens’s models and (on a small 
scale) his design for the whole monument. 
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Pza. 9,— Bronze statue of an atlilete and pytlion, by Sir Predericlj 
Leighton, P.E.A., in the South Kensington Museum. 

statue, as well as all other bronze works produced in Eng- 
land, suffers much from the disagreeable surface which 
results from the rude method of forming the moulds in 
sand. The colossal bronze lions in Trafalgar Square, de- 
signed by Sir Edwin Landseer, are a melancholy example 
of this.i 

France . — ^During the 12th and 13th centuries the sculp- 
ture of Prance was, on the whole, the finest in the world, 
Cathe- and was there used in the greatest profusion. The faqades 
ihO'l of large cathedrals were completely covered with sculptured 
fayades. j,g^gfg thick-set rows of statues in niches. The whole 
of the front was frequently one huge composition of statu- 
ary, with only sufficient purely architectural work to form 
a background and frame for the sculptured figures. A 
west end treated like that of Wells cathedral, which is 
almost unique in England, is not uncommon in France, 
Even the shafts of the doorways and other architectural 
accessories were covered with minute sculptured decora- 
tion,— the motives of which were often, especially during 
the 12th century, obviously derived from the metal-work 
of shrines and reliquaries studded with rows of jewels. The 
west fa 9 ade of Poitiers cathedral is one of the richest ex- 
amples ] it has large surfaces covered with foliated carving 


worthy to rank with the best examples of any period, and 
remarkable for a profound knowledge of human anatomy 
(see fig. 9). Unfortunately the real dre pei'due process 
for metal casting is seldom practised in England, and this 


^ On English sculpture, see Cai'teT, Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, 
Loudon, 1780; Aldis, Sculpture of Worcester CatJiedrcil, London, 1874; 
Cockerell, Iconography of Wells Cathedral, Oxford, 1851 ; Stothard, 
Monumental Bogies of Britain, London, 1817 ; Westmacott, “Sculp- 
ture in Westminster Abbey,’’ in Old London (pub. by Arcbmological 
Institute), 1866, p. 159 sq.) 6. 6. Scott, Gleanings from Westmmster, 
Loudon, 1862 ; Colling Art Foliage, London, 1866, ■with good ex- 
amples of medieval decorative sonlpture ; W. B. Scott, British School 
of Sculpture, London, 1872; W. M. Eossetti, “British Sculpture,’’ in 
Fraser’s Mag. , April 1 861 ; many good illustrations of English mediseval 
sculpture ai-e scattered throughout the volumes of rircftmofopfa, the 
ArohseologicalJournd, and other societies’ “Proceedings,’’ 



and rows of colossal statues, both seated and standing, 
reaching high up the front of the church. Of the same 
century (the 12th), but ratber later in date, is the very 
noble sculpture on the three western doors of Chartres 
cathedral, with fine tympanum 
reliefs and colossal statues 
attached to the jamb -shafts 
of the openings (see fig. 10). 

These latter figures, with then- 
exaggerated height and the 
long straight folds of their 
drapery, are designed with 
great skill to assist and not 
to break the main upward 
lines of the doorways. The 
sculptors have willmgly sacri- ’ 
ficed the beauty and propor- 
tion of each separate statue 
for the sake of the architec- 
tonic effect of the whole faqade. 

The heads, however, are full 
of nobility, beanty, and even 
grace, especially those that 
are softened by the addition 

of long wavy curls, which give „ , „ . . 

reUef to the general stiffness^'®- 

^ 7 mi central west door of Clmrtres 

ot the form. Ihe sculptured catbedral, 12tli century; spaoi- 
doors of the north and south ally designed to suit vertical 
aisles of Bourges cathedral are of cohmms behind ; all 
fine examples of the end of onc^e covered with painting and 
the 12th century, and so were 

the west doors of Notre Dame in Paris till they were 
hopelessly injured by “ restoration.” The early sculpture 
at Bourges is specially interesting from the existence in 
many parts of its original coloured decoration. 

In France, as in England, the 13tli century was theTliir- 
goldeu age of sculpture ; while still keeping its early dignity teeuth 
and subordination to its architectural setting, the sculpture ““^rinry. 
reached a very high degree of graceful finish and even 
sensuous beauty. Nothing could surpass the loveliness 
of the angel statues round the Parisian Sainte Cliapelle, 
and even the earlier work on the fagado of Laon cathedral 
is full of grace and delicacy. Amiens cathedral is especi- 
ally rich in sculpture of this date,— as, for example, the 
noble and majestic statues of Christ and the Apostles at 
the west end ; the sculpture on the south transept of about 
1260-70, of more developed style, is remarkable for dignity 
combined with soft beauty.^ The noble row of kings on 
the west end of Notre Dame at Paris has, like the earlier 
sculpture, been ruined by “ restoration,” which has robbed 
the statues of both their spirit and their vigour. To the 
latter years of the 13th century belong the magnificent 
series of statues and reliefs round the three great western 
doorways of the same church, among which are no less 
than thirty-four life-sized figures. On the whole, the single 
statues throughout this period are finer than the reliefs 
with many figures. Some of the statues of the Yirgin and 
Child are of extraordinary beauty, in spite of their being 
often treated with a certain mannerism, — a curved pose 
of the body, which appears to have been copied from ivory 
statuettes in which the figure followed the curve of the 
elephant’s tusk. The north transept at Rheims is no less 
rich : the central statue of Christ is a work of much grace 
and nobility of form j and some nude figures^ — ^for example, 
that of St Sebastian — show a knowledge of the human 
form ■which was very unusual at that early date. Many 
of these Rheims statues, like those by Tor ell at West- 
minster, are quite equal to the best work of Niccola Pisano, 


* See Eustitt, The Bihle of Amiens, 1878. 
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Tte abbey cburcb of St Denis possesses the largest collec- 
tion of French 13th-century monumental effigies, a large 
number of -which, -with supposed portraits of the early 
kings, were made during the rebuilding of the church in 
1264; some of them appear to be “archaistic” copies 
of older contemporary statues.^ 

Pour- In the 14th century French sculpture began to decline, 
teeutb though much beautiful plastic work was still produced, 
century, of the reliefs on the choir screen of Notre Dame at 
Paris belong to this period, as does also much fine sculp- 
ture on the transepts of Eouen cathedral and the west end 
of Lyons. At the end of this century an able sculptor 
from the Netherlands, called Claux Sluter, executed much 
fine work, especially at Dijon, under the patronage of 
Philip the Bold, for whose newly founded Carthusian 
monastery in 1399 he sculptured the great “Moses foun- 
tain ” in the cloister, with six life-sized statues of prophets 
in stone, painted and gilt in the usual mediaeval fashion. 
FifteentliNot long before his death in 1411 Sluter completed a 
century, very magnificent altar tomb for Philip the Bold, now in 
the museum at Dijon. It is of white marble, surrounded 
with arcading, which contains about forty small alabaster 
figures representing mourners of all classes, executed -with 
much dramatic power. The recumbent portrait effigy of 
Philip in his ducal mantle -with folded hands is a work 
of great power and delicacy of treatment. 

The latter part of the ISth century in France was a 
time of transition from the mediseval style, which had 
gradually been deteriorating, to the more florid and real- 
istic taste of the Eenaissance. To this period belong a 
number of rich reliefs and statues on the choir-screen of 
Chartres cathedral. Those on the screen at Amiens are 
later still, and exhibit the rapid ad- 
vance of the new style. Fig. 11 shows 
a statuette in the costume of the end 
of the 16 th century, a characteristic 
example of the later mediaeval method 
of treating saints in a realistic way. 

Sixteenth 111 the 16tli century Italian influ- 
century. ence, especially that of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, was paramount in France. Jean 
Goujon (d. 1572) was the ablest French 
sculptor of the time; he combined 
great technical skill and refinement of 
modelling with the florid and affected 
style of the age. His nude figure of 
Diana reclining by a Stag, now in the 
Louvre, is a graceful and vigorous piece 
of . work, superior in sculpturesque 
breadth to the somewhat similar bronze 
relief of a nymph by Cellini. Between 
1540 and 1552 Goujon executed the 
fine monument at Eouen to Duke Louis 
de Br6z4, and from 1565 to 1662 was n, —statuette of 

mainlyoccupiedindecoratingtheLouvre st Mary Magdalene, 
with sculpture. One of the most pleas- late 16th centpry ; 
ing and graceful works of this period, Fren^ work, painted 
thoroughlyltalian in style, is the marble 
group of the Three Graces bearing on their heads an nm 
containing the heart of Henry II., executed in 1560 by 
Germain Pilon for Catherine de' Medici. The monument 
of Catherine and Henry 11. at St Denis, by the same 
sculptor, is an inferior and coarser work. Mattre Ponce, 
probably the same as the Italian Ponce Jacquio, chiselled 
the noble monument of Albert of Carpi (1535), now in 
the Louvre, Another very fine portrait effigy of about 
1570, a recumbent figure in full armour of the duke of 
Montmorency, preserved in the Louvre, is the work of 


^ See F41ibieh, Eistoire de V Allays de Samt~Denys, Paris, 1706. 


BarthAemy Prieur. Francois Duquesnoy of Brussels 
(1594-1644), usually known as II Flamingo, was a clever 
sculptor, thoroughly French in style, though he mostly 
worked in Italy. His large statues are very poor, but his 
reliefs in ivory of boys and cupids are modelled with won- 
derfully soft realistic power and graceful fancy. 

No sculptor of any great merit appears to have arisen Seven- 
in France during the 17th century, though some, such 
ftetwoCcmstoi, 
had great techni- 
cal skill. Pierre 
Puget(l 622-1 694) 
produced vigor- 
ous but coarse and 
tasteless work, 
such as his MEo de- 
voured by a Lion. 

Other sculptors 
of the time were 
Simon Gmllain, 

Francois and Mi- 
chel Anguier, and 
Chas. Ant. Coyze- 
vox (1640-1720), 
the last a sculptor 
of Lyons who pro- 
duced some fine 
portrait busts. 

Fig. 12 shows a 
group by Clodion, 
whose real name 
was Claude Michel 
(c. 1745-1814). 

worked largely 
in terra-cotta, and 
modelled ^ ^ with 12.— -Bacolianal group by Clodion in 

great spirit and terra-cotta, 

invention, though 

in the sensual unsculpturesque manner prevalent in Ms 
time. 

In the foUowing century Jean Antoine Houdon (1740- Eight- 
1828), a sculptor of most exceptional power, produced 
some works of the highest merit at a time when the plastic 
arts had reached a very low ebh. His standing colossal 
statue of S. Bruno in S. Maria degli Augeli at Rome is 
a most noble and stately piece of portraiture, full of 
commanding dignity and expression. His seated statue of 
Voltaire in the foyer of the Thddtre Frangais, though 
sculpturesque in treatment, is a most striking piece of 
lifelike realism. Houdon may in fact he regarded as the 
precursor of the modern school of French sculpture of the 
better sort. About the middle of the 18th century a 
revolution was brought about in the style of sculpture by 
the suddenly revived taste for antique art. A period of 
dnU pseudo-classicism succeeded, which in most cases stifled 
all original talent and reduced the plastic arts to a lifeless 
form of archseology. Regarded even as imitations the 
works of this period are very unsuccessful ; the sculptors 
got hold merely of the dry hones not of the spirit of classic 
art; and their study of the subject was so shallow and 
unintelligent that they mostly picked out what was third- 
rate for special admiration and ignored the glorious beauty 
of the best works of true Hellenic art. Thus in sculpture, 
as in painting and architecture, a study which might have 
been stimulating and useful in the highest degree became 
a serious hindrance to the development of modern art, and 
this not only in France but in the other countries of 
Europe ; in France, however, the victories of Napoleon I. 
and his arrogant pretension to create a Gaulish empire on 
the model of that of ancient, Eome caused the taste for 
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pseudo-Eoman art to be more pioaounced than elsewhere 
Among the first scnlptorb of this school were Antozne 
Chandet (1763-lSlO) and Joseph Bosio (1769-1845) 
The latter was largely employed by Ifapoleon I he exe- 
cuted with some ability thebionze spiral reliefs round the 
column of the Place Yendorae and the statue of Napoleon 
on the top, and also modelled the classical quadiiga on the 
tuumphal arch m the Place du Cairousel Jacques Pradier 
of Geneva (1790-1852) produced the Chained Prometheus 
of the Louvre and the Niobegioup (1822) He possessed 
great technical ability, but aimed in most of his works at 
a soft sensuous beauty which is speciaUy unsuited to 
sculptuie Piancois Eucle (1784-1855) worked m a style 
modelled on Grreco-Eoman sculpture treated with some 
freedom. His bronze Merciiiy in the Louvre is a clever 
work, but his statues of Maishal Ney in the Luxembourg 
Gardens and of Geneiai Ca'.aignac (1847) in the cemetery 
of Montmartre are conspicuously had The rehefs on the 
pediment of the Panth6on are by Pieire Jean David of 
Angers (1789-1856), his eaily works are of dull classic 
style, but later m life he became a realist and pioduced 
the most unsculpturesque lesults. A bronze statue of a 
Dancing Pishei-lacl modelled by Frangois Joseph Duvet, 
now m the Luxembourg collection, is an able woik of the 
class Other French sculptois who were highly 
esteemed in their time weie Ottin, Courtet, Smart, Etex, 
and Carpeaux^ The last was an aitist of great ability, 
and produced an immense number of clever but often very 
offensive statues. He obtained the highest renown in 
France, and was a typical example of the sad degiadation 
of taste which pi evaded under the rule of Napoleon III 
I The existing schools of French sculpture are by far the 
most impoitant in the world Technical skill and intimate 
knowledge of the human form are possessed by seveial 
living sculptois of Fiance to a degree which has probably 
never been surpassed, and some of them produce works of 
very great power, beauty, and oiigiiiality Many of their 
woiks have a similai fault to that of one class of Fiench 
painteis they aie niiicli injured by an excess of sensual 
realism ; lu many cases nude statues are simply life-studies 
with all the faults and individual peculiarities of one 
model. Very unsculpturesque results aie produced by 
treating a statue as a representation of a naled person, — 
one, that is, who is obviously in the habit of wearing 
clothes, — a very different thing from the purity of the 
ancient Greek treatment of the nude Thus the great 
ability of many Fieiich sculptors is degraded to suit the 
taste of the voliiptuaiy An cxtiavagance of attitude and 
an undignified arrangement of the figures do much to 
injure some of the laige grouj)s which are full of technical 
merit, and executed with marvellous anatomical knowledge 
This IS specially the case with much of the sculpture that 
IS intended to decorate the buildings of Pans The group 
of nude dancers by Carpeaux outside the new opera- 
house is a work of astonishing skill and primcnt imagi- 
nation, utterly unsculpturesque in style and especially 
unfitted to decorate the comjiaratively rigid lines of a 
building The egotism of modern Fiench sculptors will 
not allow them to accept the necessarily subordinate 
reserve which is so necessary for architectonic sculpture 
Other French works, on the other hand, err in the direc- 
tion of a sickly sentimentalism, or a petty icalism, which 
IS fatal to sculpturesque beauty The real power and 
merits of the modern French school make these faults all 
the moic conspicuous,^ 


^ See Cliesiiean, J ]i. Oaijmvx, kc, Pans, 1880 
^ On Fiench scnlptiue see Adams, de Miljptims Gotiwqm, 

Pans, 1858 ; Cerf, Description de Noln Dame de Mdms, Pheiras, 
1861; Bm&ic-Dand, AhPi Statvaire, Pans, 1806, and Jlistoire de 
la SciUptim Fran^aise, Pans, 1853 ; G-mlhehand, L’ArdtUectuu et la 
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Gmmny — Till the 12th century sculpture in Germany 
continued to he under the lifeless influence of Byzantium, 
tempered to some extent by an attempt to return to 
clabsical models This is seen in the bionze pillar rehefs Bionze 
and other works produced by Bishop Beinward after his "work, 
visit to Home (see Metal-woek, vol xvi p 77). Hildes-^^* 
heim, Cologne, and the whole of the Ehine provinces 
were the most active seats of German sculptuie, especially 
in metal, till the 12th centuiy Many remarkable pieces 
of bronze sculptuie were produced at the end of that 
period, of which several specimens exist The bionze 
font at Liege, with figure- subjects in relief of various 
baptismal scenes from the New Testament, by Lambeit 
Patias of Dinant, cast about 1112, is a woik of most 
wonderful beauty and perfection for its time , other fonts 
in Osnabruck and Hildesheim cathedrals are surrounded by 
spiiited rehefs, fine in conception, but inferior in beauty 
to those on the Liege font Fine bronze ‘candelabra exist 
in the abbey church of Comburg and at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
tbe latter of about 1165 Merseburg cathedral has a 
strange realistic sepulchral figure of Rudolf of Swabia, 
executed about 1100, and at Magdeburg is a fine effigy, 
also in bionze, of Bishop Frederick (d. 1152), treated in a 
more graceful way. The last figure has a peculiarity 
which is not uncommon m the older bronze reliefs of 
Germany the body is treated as a lelief, while the head 
sticks out and is quite detached fiom the ground in a 
very awkwaid way One of the finest plastic works of 
this century is the choir scieen of Hildesheim cathedral, 
executed ui hard stucco, once rich with gold and colours j 
on its lower pait is a series of laige reliefs of saints 
modelled with almost classical breadth and nobility, with 
diapery of especial excellence 

In the 13th century German sculpture had made coii- Tlur- 
sideiable artistic piogress, hut it did not reach the high 
standard of France One of the best examples is the 
“golden gate” of Fieiburg cathedral, with sculptured 
figures on the jambs after the French fashion. The 
statues of the apostles on the nave pillais, and especially 
one of the Madonna at the east end (1260-70), possess 
great beauty and sculpturesque bioadth The statues both 
msido and outside l^mberg cathedral, of the middle of 
the 13th century, are nobly designed ; and an equestrian 
statue of Conrad III in the market-place at Bamberg, 
supported by a foliated corbel, exhibits startling vigour 
and originality, and is designed with wonderful largene,ss 
of effect, though small in scale The statues of Floury the 
Lion and Queen Matilda at Brunswick, of about the same 
period, aio of the highest beauty and dignity of expression 
Strasburg cathedral, though sadly damaged by restoration, 
still possesses a large quantity of the finest sculpture of 
the 13th century. One tympanum relief of the Death of 
the Virgin, surrounded by the son owing A])ost]Qs, is a 
work of the very highest beauty, worthy to rank with the 
host Italian sculpture of even a later ponocl. Of its class 
nothing can surpass the purely decorative carving at ytras- 
burg, with varied realistic foliage studied from nature, 
evidently with the keene.st interest and enjoyment. 

Nuremberg is rich in good sculpture of the Mth century Nuiem- 
The chuich of St Sebald, the Frauonkirclic, and the west 
fagade of St Lawrenco are lavishly decorated with reliefs 
and statues, very ridi in effect, but showing the germs of 

Smlpiwredu Vnie au JVIme StSole, Pans, 1861-59; Mc'nanl, Seulp- 
iure Antique et Moderns, Pan.s, 1807, Didron, Annalcs ArdiSo- 
logigues, various articles, Pflilnon, llistoire de rAH en France, 

Pans, 1856 ; Mrs Pateon, Femissance of Art tii France, Loudon, 

1870; Moiitfaucon, Monwmens de la Monarchie Fumgaise, Paris, 

1729-33 ; Jouy, SaiAptnres Moderus du Louvre, Paris, 1865 ; Eeveil, 

(Funre de Jean Ooiijmi, Pans, 1868 , Viollet-le Due, JikUonnaire de 
VArchiUcture,l?am, 1869, art. “Sculpttiu>,” vol. via, jip. 97-279; 

Claretie, Pdntres et Sculpieurs Contempmnits, Pans, in progiess. 
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Four- that mannerism which grew so strong in Germany during 
teentli century. Of special beauty are the statuettes 

which adorn the “beautiful fountain,” executed by Hein- 
rich der Balier (1385-1396), and richly decorated with gold 
and colour by the painter Kudolf.^ A number of colossal 
figures were executed for Cologne cathedral between 1349 
and 1361, but they are of no great merit. Augsburg pro- 
duced several sculptors of ability about this timej the 
museum possesses some very noble wooden statues of this 
school, large in scale and dignified in treatment. On the 
exterior of the choir of the church of Marienburg castle 
is a very remarkable colossal figure of the Virgin of about 
1340-50. Like the Hildesheim choir screen, it is made 
of hard stucco and is decorated with glass mosaics. The 
equestrian bronze group of St George and the Dragon 
in the market-place at Prague is excellent in workmanship 
and full of vigour, though 
much wanting dignity of 
style. Another fine work in 
bronze of about the same date 
is the effigy of Archbishop 
Conrad (d. 1261) in Cologne 
cathedral, executed many 
years after his death. The 
portrait appears truthful and 
the whole figure is noble in 
style. The military effigies 
of this time in Germany as 
elsewhere were almost un- 
avoidably stiff and lifeless 
from the necessity of repre- 
‘ senting them in plate ar- 
mour ; the ecclesiastical 
chasuble, in which priestly 
effigies nearly always ap- 
pear, is also a thoroughly 
uiiseulpturesque form of 
drapery, both from its awk- 
.f ward shape and its absence 
of folds. Fig. 13 shows a 
characteristic example of 
these sepulchral effigies in 
slight relief. It is interest- 
ing to compare this with a 
somewhat similarly treated 
Florentine effigy, executed in J'lo. 13. — Sepulcliral eflSgy in lo^Y 
marble at the beginning of 

,, , . ® 1 e (d. 1349), m Frankfort cathedral, 

the next century, but of 

very superior grace and delicacy of treatment (see fig. 
16 below). 

Fifteenth The 15th century was one of great activity and origin- 
century. ality in the sculpture of Germany and produced many 
artists of very high ability. One speciality of the time 
was the production of an immense number of wooden altars 
and reredoses, painted and gilt in the most gorgeous way 
and covered with subject-reliefs and statues, the former 
often treated in a very pictorial style.® Wooden screens, 
stalls, tabernacles, and other church-fittings of the greatest 
elaboration and clever workmanship were largely produced 
in Germany at the same time, and on into the 16th century.® 
Jorg Syrlin, one of the most able of these sculptors in 
w'ood, executed the gorgeous’ choir-stalls in XJlm cathedral, 
richly decorated with statuettes and canopied work, be- 
tween 1469 and 1474; his son and namesake sculptured 
^ See Baader, Beitrage mr Kmstgesch. NilmMrgs ) and Rettherg, 
Mlrnhergs Kmstleben, Stuttgart, 1854, 

“ This class of large wooden retable was mticli imitated in Spain 
and Scandinavia. The metropolitan cathedral of Eiiskilde in Denmark 
possesses a very large and magnificent example covered with, subject 
reliefs enriched with gold and colours. 

“See Waageu, Kumtmd ICilnsUer mBeutscM., Leipsic, 1843-45, 



the elaborate stalls in Blaubeuren church of 1493 and the 
great pulpit in Ulm cathedral. Veit Stoss of Nuremberg, 
though a man of had character, was a most skilful sculptor 
in wood j he carved the high altar, the tabernacle, and the 
stalls of the Fraiienkirche at Cracow, between 1472 and 
1495. One of his finest works is a large piece of wooden 
panelling, nearly 6 feet square, carved in 1495, with central 
reliefs of the Doom and the Heavenly Host, framed by 
minute reliefs of scenes from Bible history. It is now 
in the Nuremberg town-hall. Wohlgemuth (1434-1519), 
the master of A. Diirer, was not only a painter but also a 
clever wood-carver, as was also Diirer himself (1471-1628), 
who executed a tabernacle for the Host with an exquisitely 
carved relief of Christ in Majesty between the Virgin and 
St John, which still exists in the chapel of the monastery 
of Landau. Diirer also produced miniature reliefs cut in 
boxwood and hone-stone, of which the British Museum 
(print room) possesses one of the finest examples. Adam 
Krafft (c. 1455-1607) was another of this class of sculp- 
tors, but he worked also in stone ; he produced the great 
Schreyer monument (1492) for St Sehald’s at Nuremberg, 

— a very skilful though mannered piece of sculpture, with 
very realistic figures in the costume of the time, carved 
in a way more suited to wood than stone, and too pictorial 
in effect. He also made the great tabernacle for the Host, 

80 “feet high, covered with statuettes, in Him cathedral, 
and tlie very spirited “ Stations of the Cross ” on the road 
to the Nuremberg cemetery. 

The Vischer family of Nuremberg for three generations Yisoher 
were among the ablest sculptors in bronze during the 15th family, 
and 16th centuries. Hermann Vischer the elder worked 
mostly between 1450 and 1505, following the earlier 
mediaeval traditions, but without the originality of his 
son. Among Ms existing works the chief are the bronze 
font at Wittenberg church (1467) and four episcopal 
effigies in relief, dated from 1476 to 1505, in Bamberg 
cathedral ; this church also contains a fine series of bronze 
sepulcliral monuments of various dates throughout the 15 th 
and 16th centuries. Hermann’s son Peter Vischer was 
the chief artist of the family ; he was admitted a master 
in the sculptor’s' guild in 1489, and passed the greater 
part of his life at Nuremberg, where he died in 1529. In 
technique few bronze scnljitors have ever equalled him ; 
but his designs are marred by an excess of mannered 
realism and a too exuberant fancy. His chief early work 
was the tomb of Archbishop Ernest in Magdeburg cathedral 
(1495), surrounded with fine statuettes of the apostles 
under semi-Gothic canopies ; it is purer in style than his 
later works, such as the magnificent shrine of St Sehald at 
Nuremberg, a tall canopied bronze structure, crowded with 
reliefs and statuettes in the most lavish way. The general 
form of the shrine is Gothic,^ but the details are those of 
the 16th-century Italian Eenaissance treated with much 
freedom and originality, Some of the statuettes of saints 
attached to the slender columns of the canopy are modelled 
with much grace and even dignity of form. A small 
portrait figure of Peter himself, introduced at one end of 
the base, is a marvel of clever realism : he has represented 
himself as a stout, bearded man, wearing a large leathern 
apron and holding some of the tools of his craft. In this 
work, executed from 1508 to 1519, Peter was assisted by 
Ms sons, as is recorded in an inscription on the base — 
“Petter Vischer, Purger zu Ntirmberg, machet das Werck 
mit seinen Sunnen, und ward folbracht im Jar mdxix . . .” 

TMs gorgeous shrine is a remarkable example of the un- 
commercial spirit which animated the artists of that time, 

^ This great work is really a canopied pedestal to support and en- 
close the shrine, not the shrine itself, which is a work of the lith 
century, having the gabled form commonly used in the Middle Ages 
for meteJ. reliquaries, 
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and of the evident delight which they took in their work. 
Dragons, grotesques, and little figures of boys, mixed with 
graceful scroll foliage, crowd every possible part of the 
canopy and its shafts, designed in the most free and un- 
conventional way and executed with an utter disregard of 
the time and labour which were lavished on them. Other 
existing works by Peter Vischer and his sons are the 
Entombment relief, signed “P. V. 1522,” in the Aegidien- 
kirche, the monument of Cardinal Albert (1525) in the 
church at Aschaffenburg, and the fine tomb of Frederick 
the Wise (1527) in the castle chapel at Wittenberg. 

InBs- Next to Nuremberg, the chief centres of bronze sculpture 

tiruck. Tfvere Augsburg and Liibeck. Innsbruck possesses one of 
the finest series of bronze statues of the first half of the 
16th century, namely twenty-eight colossal figures round 
the tomb of the emperor Maximilian, which stands in the 
centre of the nave, 
representing a suc- 
cession of heroes and 
ancestors of the em- 
peror. The first of 
the statues which was 
completed cost 3000 
florins, and so Maxi- 
milian invited the 
help of Peter Tisch- 
er, whose skill was 
greater and whose 
work less expensive 
than that of the local 
craftsmen. Most of 
them, however, were 
executed by sculptors 
of whom little is now 
known. They differ 
much in style, though 
all are of great techni- 
cal merit, The finest 
(see fig. 14) is an ideal 
statue of King Arthur 
of Britain, in plate 
armour of .the 14th 
or early 15th century, 
very remarkable for Fro. 14.— Bronze statue of King Artlmi at 
the nobility of the Innshmok, 

face and pose. That of Theodoric is also a very fine con- 
ception. Some of the portrait figures of the Hapsburgs 
are almost ludicrously realistic, and are disfigured by the 
ugly German armour of the time. 

Prom In the latter part of the 16 th century the influence of 

sixteenth Italian Renaissance becomes very apparent, and 

many elaborate works in bronze were produced, especi- 
' ally at Augsburg, where Hubert Gerhard cast the fine 
“ Augustus fountain ” in 1593, and Adrian de Yries made 
the “Hercules fountain” in 1599; both w'ere influenced 
by the style of Giovanni di Bologna, as shown in his 
magnificent fountain at Bologna. 

In the following century Andreas Schliiter of Hamburg 
(b. about 1662) produced smaller bronze reliefs and acces- 
sories of great merit. His colossal statue of Frederick 
III on the bridge at Berlin is less successful. On the 
whole the 17th and 18th centuries in Germany, as in 
England, were periods of great decadence in the plastic 
art; little of merit was produced, except some portrait 
figures. In the second half of the 18th century there 
was a strong revival in sculpture, especially in the classic 
style ; and since then Germany has produced an immense 
quantity of large and pretentious sculpture, mostly dull 
in design and second-rate in execution. Johann Gottfried 
of Berlin (1 7 64-1850) finished a number of portrait figures, 
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some of which are ably modelled, as did also Friedrich 
Tieck (1776-1851) and Christian Rauch (1777-1857) ; the 
works of Rauch are, however, mostly weak and sentimental 
in style, as, for example, his recumbent statue of Queen 
Louisa at Charlottenburg (1813) and his statues of 
Generals Bulow and Scharnhorst at Berlin, Friedrich 
Drake was the ablest of Rauch’s pupils, but he lived at a 
very unhappy period for the sculptor’s art. His chief 
work is perhaps the colossal bronze equestrian statue of 
Ring William of Prussia at Cologne. Albert Wolff was a 
sculptor of more ability ; he executed the equestrian por- 
trait of King Ernest Augustus at Hanover, and a Horse- 
man attacked by a Lion now in the Berlin Museum. 
Augustus Kiss (1802-1866) produced the companion group 
to this, the celebrated Amazon and Panther in bronze, as 
well as the fine group of St George and the Dragon in a 
courtyard of the royal palace at Berlin. The St George 
and his horse are of bronze ; the dragon is formed of gilt 
plates of hammered iron. Kiss worked only in metal. 

The bad taste of the first half of the present century is 
strongly shown by many of the works of Theodore Kalide, 
whose Bacchanal sprawling on a Panther’s Back is a 
marvel of awkwardness of pose and absence of any feeling 
for beauty. Rietschel was perhaps the best German sculp- 
tor of this period, and produced work superior to that of 
his contemporaries, such as Haagen, Wichmann, Fischer, 
and Hiedel. Some revival of a better style is shown in 
some sculpture, especially reliefs, by Hahnel, whose chief 
works are at Dresden. Schwanthaler (1802-1848), who 
was largely patronized by King Louis of Bavaria, studied 
at Rome and was at first a feeble imitator of antique classic 
art, but later in life he developed a more romantic and 
pseudo-mediaeval style. By him are a large number of 
reliefs and statues in the Glyptothsk at Munich and in 
the Walhalla, also the colossal but feeble bronze statue of 
Bavaria, in point of size one of the most ambitious ■works 
of modern times.’- Since the beginning of the second half 
of the century the sculpture of Germany has made visible 
progress, and several living artists have produced works 
of merit and originality, far superior to the feeble imita- 
tions of classic art which for nearly a century destroyed 
all possible vigour and individuality in the plastic pro- 
ductions of most European countries.® 

Spain . — In the early medieval period the sculpture of 
northern Spain was much influenced by contemporary 
art in France. From the 12th to the 14tli century many Twelfth 
French arcliitects and sculptors visited and worked in to four- 
Spain. The cathedral of Santiago do Compostella 
sesses one of the grandest existing specimens in the world 
of late 12th-century architectonic sculpture ; this, though 
the work of a native artist, Mastei Mateo,® is thoroughly 
French in style; as recorded by an inscription on the 
front, it was completed in 1188, The whole of the 
western portal mth its three doorways is covered with 
statues and reliefs, all richly decorated with colour, part 
of which still remains. Round the central arch are figures 
of the t'wenty-four elders, and in the tympanum a very 
noble relief of Christ in Majesty between Saints and 
Angels. As at Chartres, the jamb-shafts of the doorways 
are decorated with standing statues of saints,— -St James 
the elder, the patron of the chur ch, being attached to the 
In size, bixt not in merit, this enormous statue lias recently been 
sxurassed by the figure of America made in Paris and now (1886) being 
erected as a beacon at the entrance to tlio harboxxr of New York City, 

® On Gierman sculpture sea Foerster, Denkmale dmtscher Bauhmt, 

Leipsic, 1865 ; Wanderer, Adam Kraft and his School, Nuremberg, 

1868 ; Rabe, Das Oralmicd des J. mi Brmdmlurg , . . uon P, Visch&r, 

Berlin, 1848 ; Eeindel, Vischer's Shrine oj St Sekildus, Nuremberg, 

1866 3 Mbke, J/is#. of Sculpt,, Eng. trams., London, 1872. 

® A kneeling portrait-statue of Mateo is introduced at the back of 
the central pier. Tliis figure is now muclx revered by the Spanish 
peasants, and the head is partly worn away with kisses. 
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central pillar. These noble figures, though treated in a 
somewhat rigid manner, are thoroughly subordinate to the 
main lines of the building. Their heads, -with pointed 
beards and a fixed mechanical smile, together with the 
stiff drapery arranged in long narrow folds, recall the 
iEginetan pediment sculpture of about 500 B.c. This 
appears strange at first sight, but the fact is that the 
works of the early Greek and the mediaeval Spaniard were 
both produced at a somewhat similar stage in two far 
distant periods of artistic development. In both cases 
plastic art was freeing itself from the bonds of a hieratic 
archaism, and had reached one of the last steps in a de- 
velopment which in the one case culminated in the per- 
fection of the Phidian age, and in the other led. to the 
exquisitely beautiful yet simple and reserved art of the 
end of the ISth and early part of the 14th century, — the 
golden age of sculpture in Prance and England. 

In the 14th century the silversmiths of Spain produced 
many works of sculpture of great size and technical power. 
One of the finest, by a Valencian called Peter Bernec, is the 
great silver retable at Gerona cathedral. It is divided 
into three tiers of statuettes and reliefs, richly framed in 
canopied niches, all of silver, partly cast and partly 
hammered. 

In the 15 th century an infusion of German influence 
was mixed with that of France, as may be seen in the 
very rich sculptural decorations which adorn the main 
door of Salamanca cathedral, the facade of S. Juan at 
Valladolid, and the church and cloisters of S. Juan de los 
Keyes at Toledo, perhaps the most gorgeous examples of 
architectural sculpture in the world. The carved foliage 
of this period is of especial beauty and spirited execution j 
realistic forms of plant-growth are mingled with other 
more conventional foliage in the most masterly manner. 
The very noble bronze monument of Archdeacon Pelayo 
(d. 1490) in Burgos cathedral was probably the work of 
Simon of Cologne, who was also architect of the Certosa 
at Miraflores, 2 miles from Burgos. The church of this 
monastery contains two of the most magnificently rich 
monuments in the world, especially the altar-tomb of King 
John II and Ms queen by Gil de Siloe,— a perfect marvel 
of rich alabaster canopy-work and intricate under-cutting. 
The efl&gies have little merit. 

In the early part of the 16 th century a strong Italian 
influence superseded that of Prance and Germany, partly 
owing to the presence in Spain of the Florentine Torri- 
giano and other Italian artists. The magnificent tomb of 
Ferdinand and Isabella in Granada cathedral is a fine 
specimen of Italian Renaissance sculpture, somewhat similar 
in general fonn to the tomb of Sixtus lY. by Ant. Pollai- 
uolo in St Peter’s, but half a century later in the style of 
its detail. It looks as if it. had been executed by Torri- 
giano, but the design which he made for it is said to have 
been rejected. Some of the work of this period, though 
purely Italian in style, was produced by Spanish sculp- 
tors, — ^for example, the choir reliefs at Toledo cathedral, 
and those in the Colegio Mayor at Salamanca hy Alonso 
Berruguete, who obtained his artistic training in Rome 
and Florence. Esteban Jordan, Gregorio Hemandej^ and 
other Spanish sculptors produced a large number of elabo- 
rate retables, carved in wood with subjects in relief and 
richly decorated in gold and colours. These sumptuous 
masses of polychromatic sculpture resemble the 15th- 
century retables of Germany more than any Italian ex- 
amples, and were a sort of survival of an older mediaeval 
style. Alonso Cano (1600-1667), the painter, was re> 
markable for clever realistic sculpture very highly 
coloured and religions in style. Montanes, who died in 
1614, was one of the ablest Spanish sculptors of Ms 
time. His finest works are the reliefs of the Madonna 
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and Saints on an altar in the university church of Seville, 
and in the cathedral, in the chapel of St Augustine, a 
very nobly designed Conception, modelled with great skill. 

In later times Spain has produced little or no sculpture of 
any merit. 

Italy . — Till the great revival of plastic art took place Thir- 
in the middle of the 13th century, the sculpture of Italy 
was decidedly inferior to that of other more northern 
countries. Much of it was actually the work of northern 
sculptors, — as, for example, the very rude sculpture on the 
fagade of S. Andrea at Pistoia, executed about 1185 by 
Gruamons and Ms brother Adeodatus.’- Fig. 16 shows a 



Fia. 15. — ^Relief by Benedetto A.ntekmi for the pixlpit of Parma 
cathedral in 1178 ; Byzantine style, 


relief by Antelami of Parma of the year 1178. Unlike the 
sculpture of the Pisani and later artists, these early figures 
are thorongMy secondary to the architecture they are de- 
signed to decorate; they are evidently the work of men who 
were architects &st and sculptors in a secondary degree. 

After the 13th century the reverse was usually the case, 
and, as at the west end of Orvieto cathedral, the sculptured 
decorations are treated as being of primary importance, 

— ^not that the Italian sculptor-architect ever allowed Ms 
statues or reliefs to weaken or damage their architectural 
surroundings, as is unfortunately the case with much 
modern sculpture. In southern Italy, during the 13th 
century, there existed a school of sculpture resemhBng 
that of France, owing probably to the Norman occupa- 
tion. The pulpit in the cathedral of Kavello, executed by 
Nicolaus di Bartolomeo di Poggia in 1272, is an import- 
ant work of tMs class ; it is enriched with very noblo 
sculpture, especially a large female head crowned with a 
richly foliated coronet, and combining lifelike vigour with 
largeness of style in a very remarkable way. The bronze 
doors at Moureale, Pisa, and elsewhere, which are among 
the chief works of plastic art in Italy during the 12th 
century, are described in Monebalb and Metal-work. 

■The history of Italian sculpture of the best period is 
given to a great extent in the separate articles on the 
PiSANi {q.v.) and other Italian artists. During the 13th 
century Rome and the central provinces of Italy produced 
vei^ few sculptors of ability, almost the only men of note 
being the Cosmati (see Rome, voL xx, p, 835). 

During the 14th century Florence and the neighbouring Four- 
cities were the chief centres of Italian sculpture, and there teenth 
numerous sculptors of successively increasing artistic power 
lived and worked, till in the 15th century Florence had 
become the aesthetic capital of the world, and reached 
a pitch of artistic wealth and perfection which Athens 

* The other finest examples of this early class of sculpture exist at 
Pisa, Parma, Modena, and Verona ; in most of them the old Byzantine 
influence is very strong. 
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alone in its best days could bave rivalled. Tbe similarity 
between tbe plastic arts of Athens in tbe 5tli or 4tli cen- 
tury B.c. and of Florence in the 15th century is not. one of 
analogy only. Though free from any touch of copyism, 
there are many points in the w'orks of such men as Dona- 
tello, Luca della Robbia, and Yittore Pisanello which 
strongly recall the sculpture of ancient Greece, and suggest 
that, if a sculptor of the later Phidian school had been 
surrounded by the same types of face and costume as those 
among which the Italians lived, he would have produced 
plastic works closely resembling those of the great Floren- 
tine masters. In the 14th century, ia northern Italy, 
various schools of sculpture existed, especially at Yerona 
and Venice, whose art differed "widely from the contem- 
porary art of Tuscany ; hut Milan and Pavia, on the other 
hand, possessed sculptors who followed closely the style 
of the Pisani. The chief examples of the latter, class are 
the magnificent shrine of St Augustine in the cathedral of 
Pavia, dated 1362, and the somewhat similar shrine of 
Peter the Martyr (1339), by Balduccio of Pisa, in the 
' church of St Eustorgio at Milan, both of -white marble, 
decorated in the most lavish -way with statuettes and 
subject reliefs. Many other fine pieces of the Pisan school 
exist in Milan. The well-kno-wn tombs of the Scaliger 
family at Yerona show a more native style of design, and 
in general form, though not in detail, suggest the influence 
of transalpine Gothic. In 
Venice the northern and 
almost French character 
of much of the early 1 5fch- 
century sculpture is more 
strongly marked, especi- 
ally in the noble figures 
in high relief which de- 
corate the lower story and 
angles of thedoge’spalace;’- 
these are mostly the work 
of a Venetian named Bar- 
tolomeo Bon. A magni- 
ficent marble tympanum 
relief by Bon has . recently 
been added to the South 
Kensington Museum; it 
has a noble colossal figure 
of the Madonna, who shel- 
ters under her mantle a 
nnmher of kneeling wor- 
shippers ; the background 
is enriched with foliage 
and heads, forming a 
“Jesse tree,” designed 
-with greatdecorative skill. 

The cathedral of Oomo, 
built at the very end of 
the 15th cent-uiy, is de- 
corated -with good sciilp- 
tureof almost Gothicstyle, 
but on the whole rather 
dull and mechanical in de- 
tail, like much of the sculp- 
ture in the extreme north 
of Italy. A large quantity 
of rich sculpture was pro- Fio. 16. — Plcuentiue juarhle eigy in 
d.oed in Naple. during 
the 14th century, hut of 

no great merit either in. design or in execution. Tlie 
lofty monument of King Robert (1350), behind the high 
altar of S. Chiara, and other tombs in the same churdi 

1 Sea Rusldn, >SiloHes of Venice •, and MotlaeS) Gescji, der Bmh %, 
BiUh. Venedigs, leipsic, 1859. 



Fio. 16. — Plcuentiue jnarhle eigy in 
lo-vv relief in the cburcb of the 
Oertosa near Plorence. 


are tbe most conspicuous works of this period. Very 
beautiful sepulchral effigies in low relief w^ere produced in 
many parts of Italy, especially at Florence. The tomb of 
Lorenzo Aeciaioli (see fig. 16), in the Certosa neap Florence, 
is a fine example of about 
the year 1400, -which has 
absurdly been attributed to 
Donatello. Rome was very 
remarkable during the 14th 
century for its extraordinary 
poverty iu the production of 
sculpture. The clumsy effigies 
at the north-east of S. Maria 
in Trastevere are striking ex- 
amples of the degradation of 
the plastic art there about the 
year 1400; and it was not 
till nearly -the middle of the 
century that the arrival of 
able Florentine sculptors, 
such as Filarete, Miuo da 
Fiesole, and the Pollaiuoli, 
initiated a brilliant era of 
artistic activity, which, ho-w- 
ever, for about a century 
continued to depend on the 
pi'esence of sculptors from 
Tuscany and other northern 
provinces. It was not, in fact, 
till the period of full decad- 
ence had begun that Rome 
itself produced any notable 
artists. , 

For tlie great sculptors of 
Florence during the 14tli and ^ 

15tli centuries we refer tile'll 
reader to the separate bio- 
graphical notices on the sub- Fxo. 17.— 'Stutuc of St George by 

iect. The Pisani and Arnolfo If 

L 1 1 • Or Son Miuhele at rioi’cnee. 

del Cambio were succeeded 

by Orcagna and others, who carried on and developed the 



Pifteentli 

cButmy. 



Fw. 18.-- Bronze colossal statue of Colleoni at yenica, moclalled hy 
Yeirocchio and cost by Leopardi. 


great lessons these pioneers of the Renaissance had 
taught. Ghiberti, the sculptor of the world-famed bap- 
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Florence, tistery gates ; Donatello, the master of delicate relief and 
dignified realism (see fig. 17) ; Luca della Robbia, -with, 
his classic purity of style and sweetness of expression, 
came next in order. Unsensual beauty elevated by reli- 
gious spirit was attained in the highest degree by Mino da 
Fiesole, the two Rossellini, Benedetto da Maiano, and other 
sculptors of Florence. Two of the noblest ec[uestrian statues 
the world has probably ever seen are the Gattamelata statue 
at Padua by Donatello and the statue of CoUeoni at Venice 
by V errocchio and Leopardi (see fig. 1 S). A third, which was 
probably of equal beauty, was modelled in clay by Leonardo 
da Vinci, but it no longer exists. Finally came Michel- 
angelo, who 
raised thesculp- 
. ture of the 
modern world 
to its highest 
pitch of magni- 
ficence, and at 
the same time 
sowed the seeds 
of its rapidly 
approaching de- 
cline I the head 
of his David (see 
fig. 19) is a work 
of rmrivalled 
force and dig- 
nity. Eis rivals 
and imitators, 

Baccio Bandi- IS-— Head of the colossal statue of David by 

nelli, Giacomo Michelangelo at Florence, 

della Porta, Montelupo, Ammanati, Vincenzo de’ Rossi, 
and others, copied and exaggerated his faults without 
possessing a touch of his gigantic genius., In other 
parts of Italy, such as Pavia, the traditions of the 15th 
century lasted longer, though gradually fading. The 
statuary and reliefs which make the Certosa near Pavia 
one of the most gorgeous buildings in the world are free 
from the influence of Michelangelo, which at Florence 
and Rome was overwhelming. Though much of the sculp- 
ture was begun in the second half of the 15th century, 
the greater part was not executed till much later. The 
magnificent tomb of the founder, Giovanni Galeazzo Vis- 
conti, was not completed till about 1560, and is a gorgeous 
example of the style of the Renaissance grown weak from 
excess of richness and from loss of the simple purity of 
the art of the 15th century. Everywhere in this wonder- 
ful building the fault is the same ; and the growing love 
of luxury and display, which was the curse of the time, is 
reflected in the plastic decorations of the whole church. 
The old religious spirit had died out and was succeeded 
by unbelief or by an affected revival of paganism. Monu- 
ments to ancient Romans, such as those to the two Flinys 
on the facade of Como cathedral, or “heroa” to unsaimtly 
mortals, such as that erected at Rimini by Sigismondo 
Panclolfo in honour of Isotta,^ grew up side by side with 
shrines and churches dedicated to the saints. We have 
seen how the youthful vigour of the Christian faith vivified 
for a time the dry bones of expiring classic art, and now 
the decay of this same belief brought with it the destruc- 
tion of all that was most valuable in mediaeval sculpture. 
Sculpture like the other arts became the bond-slave of the 
rich and ceased to be the natural expression of a whole 
people. Though for a long time in Italy great technical 
skill continued to exist, the vivifying spirit was dead, and 
at last a dull scholasticism or a riotous extravagance of 
design became the leading characteristics. 

^ See Yriarte, Rmini au XVme SiikU, Paris, 1880 ; also the article 
Bimini. 




The 16th century was one of transition to this state of Sixteentl 
degradation, but nevertheless produced many sculptors of ceutury, 
great ability who were not wholly crushed by the declining 
taste of their time. John of Douay (1524-1608), usually 
known as Giovanni da Bologna, one of the ablest, lived and 
worked almost entirely in Italy. His bronze statue of 
Mercury flying upwards, in the Uffizi, one of his finest 
works, is full of life and 
movement. By him also is 
the Carrying off of a Sabine 
Woman in the Loggia de’ 

Lanzi. His great fountain 
at Bologna, with two tiers 
of boys and mermaids, sur- 
mounted by a colossal statue 
of Neptune, a very noble 
work, is composed of archi- 
tectural features combined 
with sculpture, and is remark- 
able for beauty of proportion. 

He also cast the fine bronze 
equestrian statue of Cosimo 
de’ Medici at Florence and 
the very richly decorated 
west door of Pisa cathedral, 
the latter much injured by 
the over-crowding of its orna- 
ments and the want of sculp- 
turesque dignity in the fig- 
ures j it is a feeble copy of 
Ghiberti’s noble production. 

One of Giovanni’s bestworks, 
a group of two nude figures f 
fighting, is now lost. A fine 

copy in lead existed till 20. —Group "by Giovanni da Bo- 
recently in the front quad- formerly in Brasenose Col^ 
rangle of Brasenose |col- destroyed m 1881. 

lege, Oxford, of which it was the chief ornament (see fig. 

20). In 1881 it was sold for old lead by the master and 
fellows of the college, and was 
immediately melted down by 
the plumber who bought it — 
a quite irreparable loss, as the 
only other existing copy is 
very inferior j the destruction 
was an utterly inexcusable act 
of vandalism. The sculpture 
on the western fa§ade of the 
church at Loreto and the ela- 
borate bronze gates of the ' 

Santa Oasa are works of great 
technical merit by Girolamo | 

Lombardo and his sons, about 
the middle of the 16 th cen- 
tury. Benvenuto Cellini (1500- 
1569), though in the main a 
poor sculptor, produced one 
work of great beauty and dig- 
nity, — the colossal bronze Per- 
seus at Florence (see fig. 21). 

His large bust of Cosimo de’ 

Medici in the Bargello is mean ] 
and petty in style. A num- 
ber of very clever statues and 

groups in terra - cotta were Pig. 21, —Bronze statue of Per- 
modelled by Antonio Begarelli Medusa by Cellini, in 

of Modena (d. 1565), and the^Loggia de' Lanzi at Flor. 
were enthusiastically admired 

by Michelangelo ; the finest are a Pieth in S. Maria Pom- 
posa and a' large Descent from the Cross in S. Francesco, 

XXI ~ 72 
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Tootli at Modena. The colossal hronze seated statue of 
Julius III. at Perugia, cast in 1555 by Yincenzo Danti, is 
one, of the best portrait-figures of the time.^ 

Seven- The chief sculptor and architect of the 17th century was 
teeiitli Neapolitan Bernini (1598-1680), who, with the aid of 
a large school of assistants, produced an almost incredible 
quantity of sculpture of the most varying degrees of merit 
and hideousness. His chief early group, the Apollo and 
Daphne in the Borghese casino, is a work of wonderful 
technical shill and delicate high finish, combined with soft 
beauty and grace, though too pictorial in style. In_ later 
life Bernini turned out worh of brutal coarseness,i designed 
in a thoroughly unsculpturesque spirit. The churches of 
Rome, the colonnade of St Peter’s, and the bridge of S. 
Angelo are crowded with his clumsy colossal figures, half 
draped in wildly fluttering garments,— perfect models of 
what is worst in the plastic art. And yet Ms works re- 
ceived perhaps more praise than those of any other sculptor 
of any age, and after his death a scaffolding was erected 
outside the bridge of S. Angelo in order that people might 
walk round and admire his rows of feeble half- naked 
angels. Por all that, Bernini was a man of undoubted 
talent, and in a better period of art would have been a 
sculptor of the first rank ; many of his portrait-busts are 
works of great vigour and dignity, quite free from the 
mannered extravagance of his larger sculpture. Stefano 
Maderna (1571-1636) was the ablest of his contempo- 
raries j his clever and much admired statue, the figure of 
the dead S. Cecilia under the Mgh altar of her basilica, 
is chiefly remarkable for its deathlike pose and the realistic 
treatment of the drapery, Another clever sculptor was 
Alessandro AJgardi of Bologna (1598 W654). 

EigM- In the next century at Naples Queirolo, Corradini, and 
Samraartino produced a number of statues, now in the 
century, (jg? gangrq which are extraordinary 

examples of wasted labour and ignorance of the simplest 
canons of plastic art. These are marble statues enmeshed 
in nets or covered with thin veils, executed with almost 
deceptive realism, perhaps the lowest stage of tricky de- 
gradation into which the sculptor’s art could possibly fall.^ 
In the 18th century Italy was naturally the headquarters 
of the classical revival, which spread thence throughout 
most of Europe, Canova (1757-1822), a Venetian by 
birth, who spent most of his life in Rome, was perhaps 
the leading spirit of this movement, and became the most 
popular sculptor of his time, His work is very unequal in 
merit, mostly dull and uninteresting in style, and is occa- 
sionally marred by a meretricious spirit very contrary to 
the true classic feeling. His group of the Three Graces, 
the Hebe, and the very popular Dancing-Girls, copies of 
which in plaster disfigure the stairs of countless modern 
hotels and other buildings on the Continent, are typical 
examples of Canova’s worst work. Some of his sculpture 
is designed with far more of the purity of antique art j 
his finest work is the colossal group of Theseus slaying a 
Centaur at Vienna (see fig. 22). Oanova’s attempts at 
Christian sculpture are singularly unsuccessful, as, for ex- 
ample, Ms pretentious monument to Pope Clement XIII. 
in St Peter’s at Rome, that to Titian at Venice, and 
Alfieri’s tomb in the Florentine church of S. Croce. Fiesole 
has in this century produced one sculptor of great talent, 
named Bastianini. He worked in the style of the great 
15th-century Plorentine sculptors, and followed especially 
the methods of his distinguished fellow-townsman Mino da 

1 The Lndovisi group of Pluto CMryiiig off Proserpine is a striking 
example, and shows Bernini’s deterioration of style in later life. It has 
nothing iu common with the Cain and Abel or the Apollo and, Daphne 
of his earlier years. 

® In the present century an Italian .sculptor named Monti won ninoh 
popular repute by similar unworthy tri cks ; some veiled statues by him 
in the Loudon Exhibition of 1851 were greatly admired, I 


Fiesole, Many of Bastianini’s works are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from genuine sculpture of the 15th century, 
and in some cases enormous prices have been paid for 



Fig. 22.— Colossal marble group of Theseus and a centaur, by Canova, 
at Vienna. 


them under the supposition that they were mediaeval pro- 
ductions. These frauds were, however, perpetrated without 
Bastianini’s knowledge. 

Scandinavia, t&c.— By far the greatest sculptor of the Soandi- 
classical revival was Bertel Thorwaldsen (1770-1844), an 
Icelander by race, whose boyhood was spent at Copenhagen, 
and who settled in Rome in 1797, when Canova’s fame was 
at its highest point.^ He produced an immense quantity 
of groups, single statues, and reliefs, chiefly Greek and 
Roman deities, many of which show more of the true 
spirit of antique art than has been attained by any other 
modern sculptor. His group of the Three Graces is for 
purity of form and sculpturesque simplicity far superior 
to that of the same subject by Canova. Mo sculptor’s 
works have ever been exhibited as a whole in so perfect a 
manner as Thorwaldsen’s j they are collected in a fine 
building wMch has been specially erected to contain them 
at Copenhagen; he is buried in the courtyard. The 
Swedish sculptors Tobias Sergell and Johann Bystrbra be- 
longed to the classic school; the latter followed in Thorwald- 
sen’s footsteps. -Another Swede named Fogelberg was 
famed chiefly for his sculptured subjects taken from Norse 
mythology. W. Bissen and Jerichau of Denmark have 
produced some able works,— the former a fine equestrian 
statue of Frederick VII, at Copenhagen, and the latter a 
very spirited and widely known group of a Man attacked 
by a Panther. 

Within recent years Russia, Poland, and other countries 
have produced many sculptors, most of whom belong to 
the modem German or French schools, Rome is still a America, 
favourite place of residence for the sculptors of all coun- 
tries, but cau hardly be said to possess a school of its own. 

The sculptors of America almost invariably study ^ at one 
of the great European centres of plastic art, especially in 
Paris. Hiram Powers of Cincinnati, who produced one 
work of merit, a nude female figure, called the Greek 
Slave, exhibited in London in 1851, lived and worked in 
Florence. A number of living American sculptors now 
reside both there and in Rome.^ 


3 See Eug. Plon, Vie de Thorwaldsen, Paris, 1807, 

* Oa Italian and Spanish sculpture, see Vasari, frailato della Said- 
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TrcHXiCAL Methods of the Schlptoe 

The pioduction of hionze statues by the me iwdne piocess is 
described, m the aiticle Metae-woeKj toI xvi p 72 , this is now 
but little piactised out of Pans, 

Foi the execution of a marble statue the sculptoi fiist models a 
preliminary sketch on a small scale in clay oi wax He then, m 
the case of a life-sized or colossal statue, has a soit of non skeleton 
set up, with stout bars foi the aims and legs, fixed in the pose of 
the future figure. This is placed on a stand with a revolving top, 
so that the sculptor can easily turn the whole model round and 
thus woik with the light on any side of it Over this iron skeleton 
well-tempeied modelling-clay is laid and is modelled mto shape 
by the help of wood and bone tools , without the iionwork a soft 
clay figuie, if nioie than a few inches high, would collapse with 
its own weight and squeeze the lowei part out of shape "While 
the modelling is in piogiess it is necessaiy to keep the clay moist 
and plastic, by squiiting watei on to it with a soit of gaiden syiinge 
capped with a finely peifoiated rose "When the sculptoi is not at 
woik the whole flgiiie is kept mapped up in damp cloths A 
modem impiovement is to mix the modelling-clay, not with water, 
but with stearin and glycenn , tins, while keeping the clay soft 
and plastic, has the gieat advantage of not being wet, and so the 
sculptoi avoids the chill and consequent iisk of rheumatism which 
follow flora a constant maiiipulatioii of wet clay When the clay 
model IS finished it is cast m plaster A '‘piece-mould ” ^ is foimed 
by applying patches of wet plaster of Pans all ovei the clay statue 
in such a way that they can be removed piecemeal fiom the model, 
and then be fitted togetliei again, forming a complete hollow mould 
The inside is then imsed out with plastsi and watei mixed to the 
consistency of cieain till a skm of plastei is foimed all over the 
iniiei surface of the mould, and thus a hollow cast is made of the 
whole figme The “piece-mould ” is then taken to pieces and the 
casting set fiee If skilfully done by a good fcnrmtore oi moulder 
the plastei cast is a peifect facsimile of the oiiginal clay, very 
slightly disfiguied by a senes of lines showing the joints m the 
piece-mould, the sections of which cannot bo made to fit together 
with absolute precision Many scnlptois have then clay model 
cast in plastei befoie the modelling is quite finished, as they prefer 
to put the fimshing touohes on the plaster cast, — good puaster 
hoiiig a veiy easy and pleasant substance to woik on 

The next stage is to copy the plastei model in maihle. The 
model is set on a largo hiock called a “scale stone,” while the 
maiblo for the futiue statue is set upon another similar block 
The plastei model is then coveied with a senes of maiks, placed 
on all the most salient paits of the body, and the fiont of each 
“scale stone ” is coveied with another senes of points, exactly the 
same on both stones An ingenious instiuincnt called a pointing 
machine, which has arms ending in metal points oi “ needles ” that 
move in hall-socket joints, is placed between the model and the 
marble block Two of its arms are then applied to the model, 
one touching a point on the scale stone while the other touches a 
mark on the figuic The arms aie fixed by screws m this position, 
and the machine is then revolved to the maible block, and set 
with its lowei needle touching the coriesponding point on the 
scale stone The upper needle, which is aiiaiiged to slide back on 
its own axis, cannot reach the coiiespoiuling point on the statue 
because the maible block is in the way , a hole is then dulled mto 
the block at the place and in the direction indicated by the needle, 
till the latter can slide loiward so as to leach a point sunk in the 
maible block exactly coiiesponding to the point it touched on the 
plaster mould. This piocess is repeated both on the model and on 
the raaiblo block till the lattei is drilled with a numhei of holes, 
the bottoms of which coiiespond in position to the number of 
marks made on the surface of the model. A comparatively iin- 

«i» a, Florence, 1568, vol i , and liis Vite del Pitton, cCo , ed llilanosi, Florence, 
1880 , Rumolii, Italienuche Forschungen, Leipsic, 1827-Sl , Dohme, Kunst tiTtd 
Kwvstler licdwns, Leipsic, 1879 , Perkins, Tuscan Sculptors, London (1865), 
Italian Sculptors (1868), and Hand-book of Italian Sculpture (1883) ; Robinson, 
Italian Sculplure, London, 1862 , Grmier, Marmm -Bildwerke der Pmner, 
Leipsie, 1858 , Ferreu, L’Aroodi 5 .dgostwio, Pavia, 1882 , Symonds, Renaimwce 
in Italy, London, 1877, vol in , Ciowe and Cavalcasolle, Hist of Painting in 
/iaJj/, London, 1806, voi i , Belvatico, Arch e SouUura in Venegia, Venice, 18iT, 
Rioci, Storia dell' Arch in Italia, Moden^ 1857 00, Stieet (Aiundel Society), 
Sepulchial Monuments of Italy, 1878 ; Gozzlni, Monumenti Sepolcrali della 
Toscana, Floience, 1819 , De Montault, LaSculptuie Eehgmtse it Rome, Rome, 
1870— a Frenoli edition (with impioved text) of Tosi and Becchio, Monumenti 
Soon di Roma, Rome, 1842 , Cavalluccl and Molinler, Les Della Robbia, Pans, 
1884, Oicognaia, Monumenti di Venezia, Venice, 1888 40 .Burges and Didron, 
Iconograidm dcs Chapilaux du Palais Ducal d, Venise, Paris, 1867 , Richter, 
“ Sciilptnie of S Maik’s at Venice,’' Macmillan's Mag , June 1880, Temanza, 
Vite degli Saulton Veneziam, Venice, 1778 , Diedo and Zanotto, Monumenti di 
Venezic^ Milan, 1839 , SchuU, Detikmiiler der Kunst in Unter Jtalieiu Biesden, 
1860, Bnnokraann, Dta Scnlptur von B Cellini, Leipsio, 1867, Bug, Plon, 
Cellini, 8ft Vie, &c , Paris, 1882 , Moses and Cicognara, Works of Canova, London, 
1824-28 , Piroli, Fontana, and otheis, a senes of engraved Plates of Canova's 
Works, s 1 eta , Qmlliot, Les Artistes en Bspagne, Pans, 1870, Cardereia y 
Solano, Iconograjla EspaHola, Siglo XI -XVII , Madud, 1856-64; Monumentos 
Arnntectonicos de Espaita, published by the Spanish Government, 1869, and 
still m pi ogress 

1 Moulds made in one or few pieces, from which the cast can only be extiaoted 
by destioying the mould, are called ‘‘ spoil moulds ” A large number of casts 
can be made from a “ piece-mould,” but only one fiom a “ spoil mould " 
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skilled scarpelUno oi “chisel-man ” then sets to woik and cuts away 
the marble till he has leaclied the bottoms of all the holes, beyond 
which he must not cut The statue is thus loughly blocked out, 
and a moie skilled scaipelhno begins to woik Partly by eye and The scar 
partly wuth the constant help ot the pointing machine, which ispellmo 
used to give any requiied nieasmements, the workman almost com- 
letes the maible statue, leaving only the fimshing touches to be 
one by the sculptoi 

Among the ancient Greeks and Eomans and in the mediasval Polish on 
period it was the custom to give the nude paits of a maible statue maible 
a consideiable degree of polish, which leally suggests the somewhat 
glossy suiiace of the human skm very much better than the dull 
loaf-sugar -like surface which is left on the maible by modem 
sculptors Tins high polish still remains m parts of the pedimeiital 
figmes fioni the Parthenon, w'heie, at the back, they have been 
specially piotected fiom the wieathei The Heimes of the Vatican 
Belvideie is a lemaikable instance of the pieseivatioii of this polish 
Michelangelo earned the practice fuithei still, and gave certain 
parts of some of his statues, such as the Moses, the highest possible 
polish m Older to produce high lights just wheie he wanted them , 
the aitistic legitimacy of this may peihaps be doubted, and in 
weaker handsit might degenerate into meietiickeiy It is, however, 
much to be desired that modern scnlptois should to some extent 
at least adopt the classical piactice, and by a slight but unifoini 
polish lemove the disagreeable ciystalhue grain fiom all the nude 
parts of the maible 

A loiigliei method of obtaining fixed points to measure from ivas 
occasionally employed by Michelangelo and eailiei sculptoi s. They 
immersed the model in a tank of watei, the water being gradually 
allowed to run out, and thus by its sinking level it gave a senes of 
contoiu lines on any reqmred numbei of planes In some cases 
Michelangelo appeals to have cut his statue out of the marble with- 
out previously making a model— a most marvellous feat of skill 

111 modelling bas-idiefs the modem sculptor usually applies the Relief 
clay to a slab of slate on which the design is sketched , the slate sculp 
foiius the background of the figures, and thus keeps the relief tuie 
absolutely tme to one plane This method is one of the causes of 
the dnlness and want of spirit so conspicuous in most modem 
sculptured reliefs In the best Gieek examples there is no ab- 
solutely fixed plane surface foi the backgrounds In one place, 
to gam an eftective shadow, the Greek sculptor would cut below 
the average surface , in another he would leave the ground at a 
higher plane, exactly as happened to suit each poition of Ins 
design. Other differ eiices from, the modern mechanical rules can 
easily be seen by a caieful examination of the Parthenon fneze and 
other Gieelc leliefs Though the word “bas-relief” is now often 
applied to reliefs of all degiees of projection from the ground, it 
should, of course, only be used for those in which the pi ejection is 
slight, “basso,” “mezzo,” and “altouliovo” express three diffeient 
degiees of salience. Veiy low relief is but little used by modem 
sculptors, mainly because it is much easier to obtain sti iking 
effects with the help of more projection Donatello and othei 15th- 
centuiy Italian artists sliowod the most wondeiful skill ni then 
treatment of very low lelief. One not altogether legitimate 
method of gaming effect was practised by some inodireval sculptors 
the relief itself was kept veiy low, but was “stilted " oi projected 
fiom tlio gioiiiid, and then undercut all round the outline A 
ISth-century tabernacle for the best m the Brora at Milan is a 
very beautiful example of this method, which as a rule is not 
pleasing in effect, since it looks lather as if the figures w’ore cut 
out in cardboard and then stuck on. 

The practice of most modem sculptors is to do very little to the Soulp- 
marble with their own hands, some, m fact, have never leally tors’ as- 
learnt how to carve, and thus the finished statue is often very sistants 
dull and lifeless m comparison with the clay model Most of tho 

f roat sculptors of the Middle Ages left little or nothing to be done 
y an assistant ; Michelangelo especially did tho whole of the 
caivmg witli his own hands, and when beginning on a block of 
marble attacked it with such vigorous strokes of tho hammer that 
large pieces of maible flow about in every direction. But skill as 
a carver, though very desirable, is not absolutely necessaiy for a 
sculptor If he casts in bronze by the me pardm process he may 
pi ounce the most perfect plastic works without touching anything 
harder than the niodelhng-wax. The sculptor in inarhlo, however, 
must he able to carve a hard substance if ho is to be master of his 
art Unhappily some modem sculptors not only leave all mani- 
pulation of the marble to their woikmeii, but they also employ 
men to do their modelling, the supposed sculptor supplying little 
or nothing but his name to the work. In some eases sculptors 
who aie neither one nor the other, but who suffer undei an excess 
of popularity, are induced to employ aid of this kind on account of 
their undertaking more work than any one man could possibly 
accomplish,— a state of things which is necessarily very hostile to 
the interests of true art. As a rule, however, the sculptor’s smr- 
^ellino, though he may and often does attain the highest skill as 
a carver and can copy almost anything with wondeiful fidelity, 
seldom develops into an original artist. The popular admiration 
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tor pieces of cleror tiiolsetr m sonlptaie, such ns tie caiving of tlie 
open meslies of a iishei man’s net, oi a cliain with, each ImJs: nee 
and movable, would peihaps be diminished if it we known tlmt 
such work as this is invaiiably done, not by the sculptor, but by 
the sca^pdlino -Unhappily at the piesent day there is, especially in 
England, little appreciation of what is valuable ui plastic ai t theie 
IS probably no other civili2ed counti y w hei e the state does so little to 
(Jive practical support to the advancement of monumental and doeo- 
fative seulptme on a large scale — the most important bramm of the 
art— which it is haidly in the povei of pnvate peisons to tuithei 
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SCUHYY, or Sgoebxjtus, a morbid condition of the 
blood, manifesting itself by marked impairment ot the 
nutiitive functions and ky tie occunence of hgemorrliagic 
extravasations in tlie tissues of tbe body, and depending 
on tbe absence of certain essential ingredients in tbe food 
In former times tbis disease was extiemely common 
among sailors, and gave use to a frightful amount of 
mortality It is now, however, of rare occurrence at sea, 
its cause being well iiucleistood and its pieveution leadily 
secured by simple measures Scurvy has also frequently 
bioken out among soldieis on campaign, in heleagueied 
cities, as well as among communities in tunes of scarcity, 
and m pusons, worldiouses, and other pubhc institutions 
In all such instances it has been found to depend closely 
upon the chaiacter and amount of the food It has been 
supposed that a too limited diet, either in amount or 
vaiiaty, might induce the disease, but an overwhelming 
weight of evidence goes to prove that the cause resides m 
the inadequate supply or the entire want of fiesh vegetable 
matter The manner in which this produces scurvy is not 
quite clear Some high authorities have held that the 
insufficient supply of potash salts, m which vegetables are 
rich, is the procuring cause , but it has been found that the 
mere administration of these salts will neither prevent nor 
cure sciuvy Hence, while it la probable that this may 
be one of the factors concerned xn the production of the 
disease, the want of other vegetable constituents, especially 
vegetable acids, is of still greatei importance. Besides this 
essential defect, a diminution in the total amount of food, 
the laige use of salted meat or fish, and all causes of a 
depressing kind, such as exposure, anxiety, bad hygiene, 
&c , will powerfully contribute to the dcvelojiment of the 
disease. See Dietetics, vol. vii. pp 207-208 
The symptoms of scurvy come on gradually, and its 
onset 18 not marked by any special indications beyond a 
certain failure of strength, most manifest on making effort 
Breathlessness and exhaustion are thus easily induced, 
and there exists a corresponding mental depression. The 
countenance acquiies a sallow or dusky lute, the eyes are 
sunken , while pains in the muscles of the body and limbs 
are constantly present The appetite and digestion may 
be unimpaired in the earlier stages and the tongue com- 
paratively clean, but the gums are tender and the breath 
offensive almost from the first These preliminary symp- 
toms may continue for weeks, and in isolated cases may 
readily escape notice, but can scarcely fail to attract atten- 
tion where they affect large numbers of men. In the further 
stages of the disease all these phenomena are aggiavatod 
in a high degree and the physical and mental prostration 
soon becomes extreme. The face looks haggard , the gums 
are livid, spongy, ulcerating, and bleeding ; the toelffi are 
loosened and drop out ; and the breath is excessively fetid, 
Extiavasatious of blood now take jilace m the skin and 
other textures These may be small like the petechial 
spots of purpura (see Pueptoa), but are often of largo 
amount and cause swellings of the muscles in which they 
occur, having the appearance of extensive bruises and 
tending to become hard and brawny These extravasa- 
tions are most common in the mnscles of the lower ex- 
tremities , but they may be formed anywhere, and may 


easily be pioduced by very slight piessme upon the skin 
oi by injuries to it. In addition, tlieie are bleedings from 
mucous membranes, such as those of the nose, eyes, and 
ahmentaiy or respiratory tiacts, while effusions of blood- 
stained fluid take place into the pleural, pericaidial, or 
peritoneal cavities Painful, extensive, and destructive 
ulcers are also apt to break out in the limbs. Peculiar 
disorders of vision have been noticed, particularly night- 
blindness (nyctalopia), but they are not invariably present, 
nor specially chaiacteiistic of the disease. The furthei 
progress of the malady is maiked by profound exhaustion, 
with a tendency to syncope, ciiid with vaiioiis complications, 
such as diaiihcna and pulmonary or kidney troubles, any 
or all of which may bimg about a fatal icsult, On the 
other hand, even in desperate cases, recovery may be hope- 
fully anticipated when the appropriate lemecly can be 
obtained The composition of the blood is materially 
altered in scuivy, particulaily as regards its albumen and 
its red coipuscles, which are diminished, while the fibiine 
is increased 

bTo disease is more amenable to ticatment both as le- 
gazds xneveiition and cuie than scurvy, the single remedy 
of fresh vegetables or some equivalent securing both those 
ends Potatoes, cabbages, onious, cauots, tuinip.s, &c , 
ami most fresh fiiuts, will be found of the greatest service 
foi tins purpose Lime juice and lemon juice are re- 
cognized as equally efficacious, and even vinegar in the 
absence of these will bo of some assistance The regulated 
administiation of Inne juice in the British navy, winch lias 
been practised since 1795, has had the effect of viiiually 
oxtmguislimg scurvy in the service, v hilo similar regula- 
tions introduced by the Bniish Board of Trade in 18G5 
have had a like beneficial xosult as icgards the mercantile 
marine It is only when ilicso regulations have not been 
fully caiiiccl out, or when the .supply of Inno juice has 
become exhausted, that scuny among sailors has boon 
noticed in recent iinie.s. Besides the administration of 
lime or lemon juice and the use of fresh meat, milk, &c., 
winch are valuable adjuvants, the local and constitutional 
conditions require the attention of tbo physician. The 
ulcers of tho giuns and limbs can bo best treated by stimu- 
lating astiingent applications; tbo hard swellings, which 
are apt to continuo long, may bo alleviated by fomenta- 
tions and frictions ; while tho anannia and debility aro best 
overcoine by tho continued administration of iron tonics, 
aided by fresh air and other lueaRiires calculated to i)ro- 
mote tho general liealih. 

SODTACrE or Ebcuagk was one of tho form.s of kniglit- 
servico (soo KifiuimTooi), Bmal Estate). It was prac- 
tically a coniiiosition for pcraonal service. When levied 
on a knight’s fee it ivas called scutage uncertain, as its 
amount depended upon tho pic.scnt needs of the crown. 
Scutage certain was a socage tenure, and consisted in the 
payment of a sum fixed in amount and payable at regular 
times. Scutage appears to have been first imposed on tho 
occasion of the Toulonso War in 1159. hlagim Charta 
(§ 12) forbade the levy of scutage unless jiicr commime con- 
dhum regni. It apjiears to have fallen into disuse in tho 
reign of Edward II., and was finally done away vuth by 
the Act abolishing feudal tenures (12 Car. II. c. 24) 
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SCUTAEI (Tiirkislij Usludar), anciently Ch^ysopolis, a 
seaport town of Turkey in Asia, on tke eastern shore of 
the Bosphoius, opposite Constantinople (see plan, yoI vi 
p 305), of which. It IS regarded as a suburb Climbing 
the slopes of several hills in the foim of an amphitheati e, 
its houses generally painted in red, distinguished by a 
number of mosques adorned with numerous minaiets, pos- 
sessing some fine bazaars and public baths, and merging 
farther inland into burying-giounds, gaidens, and villas, 
Scutari presents a very picturesque appeal ance, especially 
when viewed from the bridge of the Golden Horn or ap- 
pioached from the Straits of Constantinople right in front 
of its most pioniinent point The inhabitants are largely 
engaged in the manufacture of saddleiy and silk, muslin, 
and cotton stuffs , the town also contains granaiies and is 
prized as a fruit -market, more particulaily for grapes, 
lemons, and figs The population is estimated at 60,000 
(entirely Mohammedan, with the exception of some Jews) 
The streets, especially the mam street leading fiom the pier 
to the barracks, aie in general much wider than those of 
Constantinople The city includes eight mosques Behind 
the landing-place is the Bujuk Jami (great mosque), sur- 
mounted by a cupola and a minaiet and presenting tei races 
inammiilated by small leaden domes The centre of the 
square is adorned by a fountain of simple architecture. 
The mosque of Selim III , faither in the inteiior of the city, 
IS likewise flanked by two minarets and suimounted by a 
cupola The most elegant mosque, however, is the Valide 
Jami 01 mosque of the dowager sultana, surmounted by two 
minarets, built in 1547 by the daughter of Solymaii 
Another prominent mosque, on the right of the mam street 
and south of Bujuk Jami, is Jem Jami (new mosque) 
Other noticeable buildings are the barracks built by Selim 
III , forming a handsome and vast quadrangle surmounted 
by a tower at each angle, and whose corridors, (fee , are calcu- 
lated to have an aggregate length of 4 miles , an old large 
red building now used as a military hospital, and during 
the Crimean War as a hospital for the English sick and 
wounded, a seiagho of the sultans, a convent of howling 
dervishes, a simple wooden structure of two stories front- 
ing a small cemetery Other business quarters of the 
town deserving mention are Jem Mahalle (new quarter) 
and the Dohanjilar Mejdam (tobacco merchants’ square) 
The most characteristic feature, however, of Scutari is its 
immense cemetery, the largest and most beautiful of all 
the cemeteries in and around Constantinople, extending 
over more than 3 miles of undulating plain behind the 
town 1 In the centre of the ground uses the magnificent 
dome, suppoited by six marble pillais, which Sultan 
Mohammed erected in memory of his favourite horse. 
Close to the barracks, on the Bosphorus, the scene of 
Miss Nightingale’s labouis, 8000 English dead are over- 
shadowed by a laige granite obelisk. Immediately behind 
the town is the mountain of Bulgurlu clad in evergreen 
savins and red beeches, one of the plateaus of which is a 
favourite holiday resort Its summit commands a very 
extensive view In the plain of Haidar Pasha close by, 
between the cemetery and Kadikoi (judge’s village, 
anciently Chalcedon), the English army lay encamped 
during the Crimean War In front of Scutari, on a low- 

^ The cemeteiy is iiiteisecied with numerous paved alleys, and the 
tombstones aie inscribed with verses of the Koran gilded on a dark 
blue giound and bearing each simply the name of the deceased. The 
monuments of the men are distinguished each by a turban, those of 
the women each by a lotus leaf The nature of the carved turban 
indicates the rank of the deceased and the fashion of the time to 
which it lefers, so that the tombstones present the sculptured histoiy 
of the Mohammedan head-dress from the date of the Turkish conquest 
Each corpse is allowed a separate grave, never desecrated either by 
axe or spade This cemetery lying m Asiatic ground is on that account 
the moie desired as a burial-place by pious Maliommedans, and holds 
half the generations of Stainboul (probably some 3,000,000 persons). 
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lying rock almost level with the water and about a cable’s 
length from the shore, rises a white tower 90 feet high, 
now used as a lighthouse, called “ Leander’s Tower,” and 
by the Tmks Kiz-kiilessi, or the “ Maiden’s Tower ” The 
first punting press m Turkey was set up at Scutari in 1723 

Its ancient name Chiysopolis most probably has lefeience to the 
fact that theie the Persian tiibiite was collected and lepo&ited, as 
at a latet date the Athenians levied tlieie too a tenth on the ships 
passuig fiom the Euxiiie Its moie modem name of Uskudai, 
signifying a couxier who conveys the loyal oideis fiom station to 
station, commemoiates the fact that foimeily Scutan was the post 
station foi Asiatic couriers, as it is still the gieat lendezvous and 
point of depaitme of caravans aiiiving fiom and destined foi Syiia, 
Peisia, and othei parts of Asia, and the spot whence all tiavelleis 
and pilgiims fiom Constantinople to the East begin then journeys 

SCUTARI (Turkish, Scodra , Slavic, Sladar), the 
capital of North Albania, at the south end of the lake of 
the same name, with a population of 24,500 in 1880 
(mostly Mohammedans). There is only one street with 
any pretensions to regularity The straggling town is 
built on the low flat promontoiy formed by the Bojana, 
which takes off the wateis of the lake to the Adriatic, and 
the river which flows into the lake after crossing the plain 
between Scutari and the moimtams of Biskassi In winter 
the town is often flooded by the Bojana The mosques and 
minarets are insignificant, the handsomest of the churches 
IS the Catholic chuich at the noith-east end In the 
background is an old Venetian fortress peiched on a lofty 
rock The town is favourably situated for commeice, 
being connected by the Bojana with the Adriatic, whence 
its boats cairy the products which descend by the Dana to 
the mountaineeis in exchange for their wool, grain, and 
dyeing and building woods There are some manufac- 
tures of arms and of cotton stuffs In 1884 330 ships 
of 123,923 tons entered the port and 325 ships of 123,713 
tons cleared. 

Livy relates that Seocha was chosen as capital hy the Illynan 
king Gentms, who was here besieged in 168 B c , and earned cap- 
tive to Rome In the 7th oentuiy Scutari fell into the hands of 
the Soivians, fiom whom it vas wiestod by tho Vonetiaii.s, and 
finally, iii 1479, the Turks ac(iuiied it by treaty Eaily in 1885 
a begimiiiig was made with the coiisti notion of a highway from 
the loadstead of San Giovanni do’ Medici to Scutari 

SCYLAX of Caryanda in Cana was employed by Daiiua 
I to explore the course of the Indus He started from 
Afghanistan and is said by Herodotus (iv 44) to have 
reached the sea and then sailed to the Gulf of Suez (comp 
Persia, vol xviii. p 569) Scylax wrote an account of 
Ins explorations, which is referred to by Aristotle and other 
ancient wnteiSj but must have been lost pretty early, and 
probably also a history of the Cariaii hero Heraclides, 
who distinguished himself in the revolt against Darius ^ 
But Suidas, who mentions the second work, confounds the 
old Scylax with a much later author, who wrote a refuta- 
tion of the history of Polybius, and is presumably identical 
with Scylax of Halicarnassus, a statesman and astiologer, 
the friend of Pansetius spoken of by Cicero {De D%v , ii 42) 
Neither of these, however, can be the author of the Teri- 
2 '>lus of the Mediterranean, which has come down to us 
under the name of Scylax of Caryanda in several jMSS , of 
which the archetype is at Pans This work is little more 
than a sailor’s handbook of places and distances all round 
the coast of the Mediterranean and its branches, and then 
along the outer Libyan coast as far as the Carthaginians 
traded, but various notices of towns and tho states to 
which they belong enable ns to fix the date with considei- 
able precision Niebuhr gave the date 352-348 b c., others 
bring it down a year or two later, and C Muller as late 
as 338-335, which is only possible if the writer’s informa- 
tion was sometimes rather stale See the discussion in 
Muller’s edition {Geog Gr. Min , yqI. i,. Pans, 1856), and 
against him Unger, in Philologtis, 1874, p 29 sg , who con- 

® Bee A v Gutschmidt, m Rhem, Mus., 1864, p. 141 sq. 
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cludfis for tlie year 347 Tlie latest edition is that of 
Fabncius (Leipsic, 1878) 

SOYLLA AJTD OHAEYBDIS In Homer {Od ,xii /3 
sg ) Scylla is a dreadful sea-monster, daughter of Cratseis, 
with SIX heads, twelve feet, and a voice like the yelp of a 
puppy. She dwelt m a sea-cave looking to the west, fai 
up the face of a huge cliff Out of her cave she stuck her 
heads, for marine eieatuies and snatching the sea- 

men out of passing ships Within a bowshot of this cliff 
was another lower cliff with a great fig-tree growing on it 
Under this second rock dwelt Charybdis, who thrice a day 
sucked in and thrice spouted out the sea water. ^ Between 
these locks Ulysses sailed, and Scylla snatched six men out 
of his ship In later classical times Scylla and Charybdis 
were locahzed in the Strait of Messina, — Scylla on the 
Italian, Charybdis on the Sicilian side In Ovid (jYetam , 
XIV 1-74) Scylla appears as a beautiful maiden beloved by 
the sea-god Glaucus and changed by the jealous Circe into 
a sea-monster j afterwards she was tiansformed into a 
rock shunned by seamen. There are vaiious other ver- 
sions of her stoiy According to a late legend (Serviiis 
on Yiigil, 111 420), Charybdis was a voracious 

woman who robbed Hercules of his cattle and was there- 
fore cast into the sea by Jupiter, where she retained her 
old voracious nature The well-known line 

“Incidis m Scyllam cupiens vital e Chaiybdim” 
occurs in the Alexcindreis of Philip Gualtier (a poet of the 
13tb century), which was punted at Lyons in 1558 

Another Scylla, confounded by Virgil (A'c, vi 74 sq) 
with the sea-monster, was a daughter of Nisiis, king of 
Megara When Megara was besieged by Minos, Scylla, 
who was m love with him, cut off her father’s purple lock, 
on which his life depended. But Minos drowned the un- 
dutifiil daughter (.^schylus, Choeph , 613 s*? , Apollodorus, 
111 15, 8) 

SCYMHUS of Chios, a Gieek geogiapher of uncertain 
date, known to us only by a few references in later writers, 
but perhaps identical with the Scymnus Chius of a Delphic 
inscription of the beginning of the 2d ceiitmy b.c } was 
commonly taken to be the author of an imperfect anony- 
mous PampdhTo&is in veise describing the northern coast of 
the Mediterranean, which in the first edition (Augsburg, 
1600) was asciibed to Marciaiius of Heraclea Meineke 
showed conclusively that this piece cannot be by Scymnus 
It IS dedicated to a King Nicoinedes, probably Hicomedes 
III of Bitbynia, and so would date from the beginning of 
the 1st century B.c See Muller, Geog. Gi Min , vol i., 
where the poem is edited with sufficient prolegomena 

SCYEOS, a small rocky barren island in the iEgean 
Sea, off the coast of Thessaly, containing a town of the 
same name. In 469 b c it was conquered by the Athe- 
nians under Oimon, and it was probably about this time 
that the legends arose which connect it with the Attic hero 
Theseus, who was said to have been treacherously slain 
and buried there A mythic claim was thus formed to 
justify the Athenian attack, and Cimon brought back the 
bones of Theseus to Athens in triumph. The inhabitants 
of Scyros before the Athenian conquest were Dolopes 
(Thiic., i. 98) j but other accounts speak of Pelasgians or 
Oarians as the earliest inhabitants. There was a sanctuary 
of Achilles on the island, and numerous traditions connect 
Scyios with that hero. He was concealed, disguised as a 
woman, in the palace of Lycomedes, king of the island, 
when his mother wished to keep him back from the Trojan 
Wai ; he was discovered there by Odysseus, and gladly 
accompanied him to Troy An entirely different cycle of 
legends relate the conquest of Scyros by Achilles. The 
actual worship on the island of a hero or god named 

^ See Rhode, in Eh&in, Mm., 1879, p 158 sg. 
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Achilles, and the probable kinship of its inhabitants with 
a Thessalian people, whose hero Achilles also was, form 
the historical foundation of the legends Scyros was left, 
along with Lemnos and Imbros, to tbe Athenians by the 
peace of Antalcidas (387 B c ) It was taken by Philip, 
and continued under Macedonian rule till 196, Avhen the 
Eomans restored it to Athens, in whose possession it re- 
mained throughout the Eomaii jieriod It was sacked by 
an aimy of Goths, Heruli, and Peuciiii, in 269 a d. The 
ancient city was situated on a lofty rocky peak, on the 
noith-eastern coast, where the modern town of St George 
now stands A temple of Athena, the chief goddess of 
Scyros, was on the shore near the town The island has 
a small stream, called in ancient times Cephissus Strabo 
mentions as its sole products its excellent goats and a 
species of variegated marble — tbe latter in gieat favour 
at Kome 

SCYTHE AND SICKLE. Till the invention of the 
reaping machine, which came into practical use only about 
tbe middle of the 19th century, scythes and sickles were 
the sole reaping implements The scythe is worked with 
two hands with a swinging motion, while the sickle or 
reaping hook is held in one hand and the reaper bends 
and cuts the crop with a shearing oi hitting motion. Of 
the two the sickle is the more ancient, and indeed there 
is some reason to conclude that its use is coeval with the 
cultivation of grain crops. Among the remains of the 
later Stone period in Great Britain and on the European 
continent curved flint knives have occasionally been found 
the foim of which has led to the suggestion that they weic 
used as sickles Sickles of bioiize occur quite commonly 
among remains of the eaily inhabitants of Europe Some 
of these are deeply curved, hooks, flat on ilio undor-sido, 
and with a strengthening ridge oi back on the uppci 
surface, while others aie small curved knives, in form like 
the ordinary hedge-bill Among the ancient Egyptians 
toothed or sei rated sickles of both bronze and non wore 
used Ancient Koman drawings show that both the 
scythe and the sickle weie known to that people, and 
Pliny makes the distinction plain ^ Although both imple- 
ments have lost much of then imporinneo since the 
geiieial introduction of mowing and leaping machinery, 
they are still used very extensively, especially in ihoso 
countiics where small agriciiltiiial holdings prevail. The 
Ijrincipal modern foims aro the toothed hook, the scythe 
hook, the Hainault scythe, and the common scythe. The 
toothed hook, which was in genoial use till towards the 
middle of the 19th century, consists of a narrow-bladed 
curved hook, having on its cutting edge a series of fine 
close-set serraturcs cut like fllo-teoth, with their edges 
inclined towards the heft or handle Such sickles were 
formcily made of iron edged with steel; but in recent 
times they came to bo made of cast steel entirely To- 
wards the middle of the century the toothed hook was 
gradually supplanted liy the scythe hook or smooth-edged 
sickle, a somowhat heavier and broader-bladed iniiileinent, 
having an ordinary knife edge. Both these implements 
wore mtoiided for “shearing” liandful by handful, the 
crop being held in the loft hand and cut with the tool 
held in the right A heavy smooth-odged sickle is used 
for “bagging” or “clouting,” — an operation in which the 
hook is struck against the straw, the left hand being used 
to gather and carry along the cut swath. The Hainault 
scythe is an implement intermediate between the scythe and 

3 "Of the sickle there aie two varieties, the Italian, wliicli is tlie 
shorter and can be handled among brushwood, and the two-handed 
Gallic sickle, which makes quicker work of it when employed on their 
[the Gauls’] extensive domains ; for there they cut their grass only in 
the middle, and pass over the shorter blades The Italian mowers 
cut with the light hand only” {B.N., xvM. 67). 
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the sickle, being vorked with one band, and tke motion is ! 
entirely a swinging or bagging one The implement con- 
sists of a short scythe blade mounted on a vertical handle, 
and in using it the reaper collects the gram with a crook, 
which holds the straw together till it receives the cutting 
stroke of the instrument The Hainault scythe is exten- 
sively used in Belgium The common hay scythe consists 
of a slightly curved broad blade varying in length from 
28 to 46 inches, mounted on a bent, or sometimes straight, 
wooden sned or snathe, to which two handles aie attached 
at such distances as enable the workman, with an easy 
stoop, to swing the scythe blade along the ground, the 
cutting edge being slightly elevated to keep it clear of 
the inequalities of the suiface The gram-reaping scythe is 
similar, but provided with a cradle or short gathering rake 
attached to the heel and following the duection of the blade 
for about 12 inches. The object of this attachment is to 
gather the stalks as they are cut and lay them in regular 
swaths against the line of still-standing corn The reap- 
ing scythe, instead of a long sned, has frequently two helves, 
the right hand branching from the left or main helve and 
the two handles placed about 2 feet apart. The best 
scythe blades aie made from rolled sheets of steel, riveted 
to a back frame of iron, which gives strength and rigidity 
to the blade. On the Continent it is still common to 
mould and hammer the whole blade out of a single piece 
of steel, but such scythes are difficult to keep keen of 
edge. There is a great demand for scythes in Russia, 
chiefiy supplied from the German empiie and Austria 
The principal manufacturing centre of scythes and sickles 
in the United Kingdom is Sheffield 

SCYTHIA, SCYTHIANS When the Greeks began 
to settle the north coast of the Black Sea, about the 
middle of the 7th century bo, they found the south 
Russian steppe in the hands of a nomadic race, whom 
they called Scythians. An exacter foim of the name was 
Scoloti. The inhabitants of the steppe must always have 
been nomads ; but the life of all nomads is so much alike 
that we cannot tell whether the Scythians are the race 
alluded to in II , xm. 5 sg 

The name is fiist found in Hesiod (Strabo, vii. p. 300) 
about 800 B.o, and about 689 (Herod., iv. 15) Aristeas 
of Proconnesus knew a good deal about them in connexion 
with the ancient trade rout(5 leading from their country to 
Central Asia From the passage of the Tanais (Don) for 
fifteen marches north-east through the steppe the country 
belonged to the nomad Sarmatians, whose speech and way 
of life resembled those of the Scythians. Then came the 
wooded region of the Budini, who spread far inland and 
were probably a Finnish race of hunters with filthy habits ^ 
In this region lay Gelonus, the Greek emporium of the 
fur trade, round which lived the half-Grecian Geloni, prob- 
ably on the Volga and hardly farther south than Simbirsk. 
Seven more marches in the same line ran through desert, 
and then in the country of the Thyssagetse the road turned 
south-east, and led first through the country of the lyrcse, 
whose way of hunting (Herod., iv. 22) indicates that they 
dwelt between the steppe and the forest, but belonged 
more to the former , the road perhaps crossed the river 
Ural near Orenburg, and ascending its tributary the Ilek 
crossed the Mugojar Mountains. Beyond this in the steppe 
as far as the Sir-Darya and Amu-Darya the traveller was 
again among Scythians, who were regarded as a branch of 
the European Scythians. Next came a long tract of rocky 
soil, till the bald-headed Argippasi were reached, a race 
esteemed holy and seemingly Mongolian, who dwelt on the 
slopes of impassable mountains, probably the Belur-tagh, 


^ In Herod , iv. 109, (p&uporpay^ovffi is to he taken literally. Plan 
cle Carpin relates the same tiling of the Moni^ols. 
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and served as inteimediaiies in trade with the remoter 
peoples of Central Asia The description of the fiuit on 
which they subsisted (Herod , iv 23) suits the Elenagnus 
hortensis, indigenous on the upper Zerafshan. Many 
notices of ancient writers about Scythia {eg , as to the 
eight months winter and the lainy summei) suit only the 
lands on the first part of this tiade load; moieover, the 
Greeks soon began to extend the name of Scythians to all 
the nations beyond in a northerly oi north-easteily direc- 
tion But such inaccuracy is not common till the fall of 
the Scythian race, when their name became a favourite 
designation of more i emote and less known nations. Our 
best and chief informants, Herodotus and Hippocrates, 
clearly distinguish the Scolots or tiue Scythians from all 
their neighbours, and on them alone this article is based 

The boundaries of Scythia are, broadly speaking, those 
of the steppe, which had as wide a range in antiquity as 
at the present day, cultivable land having always been 
confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the riveis 
But to the west the Scythians went beyond the steppe, 
and held Great Wallachia between the Aluta and the 
Danube (Atlas and Ister) Here their northern neigh- 
bours were the Agathyrsians of Transylvania, who were 
perhaps Aryans, though in manners they resembled the 
Thracians The Dniester was Scythian as far uj) the 
stream as the Greeks knew it On the Bug were found 
first the mixed Greeco-Scythian Callipidse and Alazones as 
far as Exampaeus (an eastern feeder of the Bug), then agri- 
cultural Scythians {‘Apor^pes), who grew corn for export, 
and therefore were not confined to the steppe This points 
to south-east Podoha as their dwelling-place. Beyond them 
on the upper Bug and above the Dniester were the Neuri, 
who passed for were-wolves, a superstition still current 
in Yolhynia and about Kieff. On the left bank of the 
Dnieper the “forest-laud” (‘Ykata) reached as far as the 
modem Bereslafif, then came the Scythians of the Dnieper 
(the Borysthemans), who tilled the soil (of couise only 
close to the rivei), and extended inland to the Panticapes 
(Inguletz f) 2 and up the stream to the district of Gerrhi 
(near Alexandrovsk) Herodotus does not know the falls 
of the Dnieper , beyond Gerihi he places a desert which 
seems to occupy the rest of the steppe Still farther 
noith were the wandering Androphagi (Cannibals), pre- 
sumably hunters and of Mordvinian race.® The nomadic 
Scythians proper succeeded their agricultural brethren to 
the east as far as the Gerrhus (Konskaya), and their land 
was watered by the Hypacyris (Molotchnaya) ^ The royal 
horde was east of the Gerihus and extended into the 
Crimea as far as the fosse which cut off Chersonesus 
Trachea from the rest of the peninsula, and remains of 
which can still be traced east of Theodosia. The southern 
neighbours of the royal Scythians were the savage Taurian 
mountaineers Along the coast of the Sea of Azof the 
royal horde stretched eastward as far as Cremni (Tagan- 
rog); farther inland their eastern border was the Don 
They extended inland for twenty marches, as far probably 
as the steppe itself, and here their neighbours were the 
Melanchlseni (Black-cloaks) 

The true Scythians led the usual life of nomads, moving 

® Herodotas (iv 64) makes it an eastern instead of a -vvestein feeder 
of the Dnieper 

® Tlie eastern Mordvinians (Eisians) still passed for cannibals m 
the time of the Arabian travellers. 

^ Herodotus (iv 56) represents the Gerrhus as a branch of the 
Dnieper flowing into the Hypacyris, which is not impossible (Von Baer, 
Sistor Ft , p 66). But Herodotus himself never travelled beyond 
Olbia, and what he there learned about the nvers was necessarily 
vague, except for the parts which the Eastern trade route fiom Olbia 
touched He filled up this imperfect infoimation ou analogy, suppos- 
ing that all these rivers came from lakes, as the Bug did, with which 
he knew a lake was connected called “mother” of that river (iv. 51, 
62, 64, 55, 67). 
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tlirough the steppe from exhausted to fresh pasture- 
grounds, their women in waggons loofed with felt and 
drawn by oxen, the men on horseback, the dioves of sheep, 
cattle, and horses following They lived on boiled flesh, 
mare’s imllr, and cheese , they never washed, but enjoyed 
a narcotic intoxication in combination with a vapour bath 
by shutting themselves up within curtains of felt and strew- 
ing hemp seed on heated stones. The women, in place of 
washing, daubed themselves with a paste containing dust of 
fragrant woods and removed it on the second day. Like 
many other barbarians, the Scythians, at least m Hippo- 
crates’s time (ed Littre, ii 72), weie not a specially haidy 
race , they had stout, fleshy, flabby bodies, the jomts con- 
cealed by fat, their countenances somewhat ruddy. ' The 
observation of Hippocrates that they all looked alike is one 
that has often been made by travellers among lower laces 
They were liable to dysentery and rheumatism, which they 
treated by the actual cautery, impotence and sterility weie 
common, and, though the accounts vary, it is probable that 
the race was not very numerous (Herod , iv 81) 

Hippocrates’s description has led many writers to view 
the Scythians as Mongolian, but the life of the steppe 
impresses a certain common stamp on all its nomad in- 
habitants, and the features described are not sufficiently 
characteristic to justify the assumjition of so distant a 
Mongol migiation What remains of the Scythian lan- 
guage, on the other hand, furnished Zeuss with clear 
proofs that they were Aryans and neaily akin to the 
settled Iranians The most decisive evidence is found in 
Herodotus (iv. 117), via, that Scythians and Saematians 
(ff.v ) were of cognate sjieech, for the latter weie certainly 
Aryans, as even the ancients observed, supposing them to 
be a Median colony (Diod , ii 43, Pliny, vi 19) The 
whole steppe lands from the Oxus and the Jaxartes to the 
Hungarian pusztas seem to have been held at an early 
date by a chain of Aryan nomad races 
The Scythian deities have also an Aryan complexion 
The highest deity was Tahiti, goddess of the health, 
next came the heaven-god Papins, with his wife the 
earth-goddess Apia, a sun-god, GEtosyrus, a goddess of 
fecundity, Anppasa, who is compared with the Queen of 
Heaven at Ascalon, and two gods to whom Herodotus 
(iv 59) gives the Greek names of Heracles and Ares 
These deities were common to all Scythians The royal 
horde had also a sea-god, Thamimasadas. In true 
Iranian fashion the gods were adored without images, 
altars, or temples, save only that Ares had as his symbol 
a sabre (Herod , iv 62), which was set up on a huge altar 
piled up of faggots of brushwood He received yearly 
sacrifices of sheep and oxen, as well as every hundredth 
captive Ordinarily victims were strangled. Diviners weie 
common, and one species of them, who came only from 
certain families, the Enarians or Anarians, were held in 
high honour These supposed their race to have offended 
the goddess of heaven, who in revenge smote them with 
impotence; they assumed the dress and avocations of 
women and spoke with a woman’s voice.’- Divination was 
practised with willow withes as among the Old Germans ; 
the Enarians, however, used lime-tree bark. False pro- 
phets were tied on a waggon with burning brushwood, and 
the frightened team was driven forth. Oaths w’-ere sealed 
by drmking of a mixture of wine with the blood of the 
parties into which they had dipped their weapons, Whon 
the king was sick it was thought that some one had 
sworn falsely by the deities of his hearth,® and the man 

^ Beiiieggs in 1776 oliserved tlie sanio symptoms, witli tho same 
consequence of relegation among the women, in ceitain Nogai Tatars 
on the Kuban. 

® The plinal (Herod,, iv 69) remmils us of the Fravasln of the i-mg 
in the Jvestec 


was beheaded whom the divineis, or a majority of them, 
pionounced to be the cnlpiit When the king commanded 
the death of a man ah his male offspring perished with 
him (for fear of blood-ievenge). He who gained a suit 
befoie the king had the light to make a drinking-ciip of 
his adveisary’s skull Actions at law thus stood on the 
same footing with war, foi this is what one did aftei slay- 
ing a foe The Scythians fought always on horseback 
with bow and aiiow, and the wairior drank the blood of 
the first man he slew lu battle, piobably deeming that his 
adversary’s prowess thus passed into him Ho one shared 
in booty who had not bi ought the king a foeman’s head , 
the scalp was then tanned and hung on the biidle. Ca}!- 
tive slaves were blinded on the absuid pretext that this 
kept them fiom steahng the maie’s-milk butter they were 
employed to churn 

The government was strictly despotic, as appears most 
plainly in the hideous customs at the btinal of kings The 
corpse of an ordinary Scythian was earned about among 
all the neighbours for forty days, and a fiineial feast was 
given by eveiy friend so visited. But tho royal coipse 
was embalmed and passed in like manner from tiibe to 
tube, and the people of each tiibe joined the piocession 
with their whole bodies disfigmed by bloody wounds, till 
at length the royal tombs at Gerrhi were leached Then 
the king was bmied along with one of his concubines, Ins 
cuiibearer, cook, groom, chambeilain, and messenger, all 
of whom were slain Horses, too, and golden utensils woie 
bulled under the vast barrow that was raised ovei the grave 
Many such tumuli (called in Tatar Lurgan) have been found 
between the Dnieper and the soiuces of the Tokmak, a 
tributary of the Molotehnaya Then, on the liist anuivci- 
sary, yet fifty hoises and fifty fiee-born Scythian seivanis 
of the king were slain, and the latter wore lunnod ujniglit 
on the stuffed horses as watchmen over the dead. 

I The Scythians deemed thoinselvos autochthonous ; thou 
patriarch was Taigitaiis, a son of the god of heaven by a 
daughter of the river Dnieper. Tins legend, with the 
site of tho royal graves, points to the lower Dnieper as 
the cradlo of their kingdom. Tho fuithor legend (Hovod , 
iv. 6) of tho golden plough, yoke, battle -axo, and cu]) 
(tokens of sovcioigiity over husbandmon and warriors) 
that fell from heaven, and burned wdion tho two oldest 
sons of Taigitaus approached them, but allowed tho 
youngest son to take them and become king, has been 
well compared by Duncker with tho Iranian couccjjtion 
of kvarmOf tho halo of majesty, which refused to lie 
grasped by the Turanian Fraurayd, but attached itself to 
pious kings like TiirabtaOna The oldest brother, Lipoxais, 
was ancestor of tho Aucliatte; the second, Arpoxais, of 
the Catiaii and Traspians ; the youngest, Colaxais (whoso 
name seems to be iimtilaied), was fatlier of the royal 
tiibe of Paralatao, and from him, too, the whole nation 
had the name of Scolots Pliny {/I.JV., iv. 88) ] daces the 
Aucliate on the upper Bug, so this seems to bo the proi)or 
name of the agricultural Scythians ; if so, tho Catiari and 
Trasidans will bo tho Boi'yathoinan and nomad Heythians 
who dwelt between the husbandmen and tho loyal horde. 
Colaxais divided his kingdom among his three sons, the 
chief kingdom being that in which the golden relics wore 
kept , and these three sons correspond to the three kings 
of tho Scythians in tho time of Darius’s invasion, viz,, 
Scopasis, whose realm bordered on the Sarmatians , Idan- 
thyrsus, sovereign of the cliicf kingdom; and Taxacis,-— -the 
last two being neighbours of the Budini and tho Goloni. 
According to tho Scythians, Targitaua lived just a thousand 
years before tho year 513 b.c.,~ a legend which, taken with 
the tradition of autochthonisin, indicates a much earlier 
date for the immigration of tho Scythians than wo should 
deduce from other narratives. 
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Aristeas of Proconnesus (Herod , iv 13) had heard of 
a migration of the Scythians into their later settlement 
The one-eyed Arimaspians, who, as neighbours of the 
gold-guarding griffins, may be sought near the gold-fields 
of the Tibetan plateau, had attacked the Issedones (whom 
later authors are probably right in placing in the region 
of Kashgar and Khotan), and the latter in turn fell on the 
Scythians and drove them from their seats, whereupon 
these occupied the lands held till then by the Cimmerians 
It IS a probable conjectuie that the branch of the royal 
Scythians spoken of as dwelling north of the Oxus and 
J axartes was really a part of the nation that remained in 
their ancient home Aristeas’s story has much internal 
piobability , but it is impossible to hold that the Scythian 
migration immediately preceded the first appearance of 
the expelled Cimmerians in Asia Minor, in Aristeas’s own 
days (695 b c ) The Scythians must have seized the 
steppe as far as the Dnieper centuries before, but the 
older inhabitants, who were probably of one race with 
the Thracians, remained their neighbours in the Crimea 
and the extreme west till the beginning of the 7th century 
Concerning the complete expulsion of the Cimmerians 
and the Scythian invasion of Asia that followed, Herodotus 
(iv 11 sq , i 103-106, IV 1, 3 sg') gives an account, 
taken from several souices, which is intelligible only when 
we put aside the historian’s attempts to combine these 
A barbarian (i e , Median) account was that the Scythian 
nomads of Asia, pressed by the Massagetse, crossed the 
Araxes (by which Herodotus here and in other places 
means the Amu-Darya) and fell on Media Taking these 
Scythians for S colots and assuming, therefore, that the 
reference was to their fiist migration, Herodotus had to 
place the expulsion of the Cimmerians between the crossing 
of the Araxes and the invasion of Media, and he had heard 
from G-reeks (of Pontus) that on the Dniester was the 
grave of the Cimmerian kings, who had slam each other 
in single combat rather than share the migration of their 
people This local tradition implies that the Cimmerians 
reached Asia Minor through Thrace, which, indeed, is the 
only possible route, except by sea , Herodotus, however, 
is led by his false presuppositions to conduct them east- 
wards from the Dniester by the Crimea (where many local 
names preserved then memory), and so along the Black 
Sea coast, and then westwards from the Caucasus to 
Asia Minor The Scythians, he thinks, followed them, 
but, losing the trail, went east from the Caucasus, and so 
reached Media This he gives only as his own inference 
from two things — (1) that the Cimmerians settled on the 
peninsula of Sinope, from which their forays into Asia 
Minor seem to have been conducted, and (2) that the 
Scythians invaded Media. The Median source spoke 
further of a great victory of the Scythians, after which 
they overran all Asia, and held it for twenty-eight years 
(634-606), levying tribute and plundering at will, till at 
length the Medes, under Cyaxares, destroyed most of 
them after making them drunk at a banquet i Here a 
third, Egyptian, account comes in, viz , that King Psam- 
metichus (d 611) bought off certain northern invaders 
who had advanced as far as Philistaea , there is no reason 
to doubt that these are the Scythians of the Median 
account Still more important is the evidence of certain 
prophecies of Jeremiah (comp, in 6) in the reign of Josiah 
(628-609), descnbing the a^iproach from the north of an all- 
destroying nation of riders and bowmen (J er iv. 6 sq., v. 
15 sg., VI 1 sg , 22 fig ) 2 Herodotus’s twenty-eight years 
are simply the period between the accession of Cyaxares 

^ Tins story may be influenced by tlie mytli about the feast of the 
Sacffia (Strabo, xi p 512) Otesias has it that peace was made. 

* Tins IS Hitzig’s discovery and must be sound. Before the fall of 
Nineveh the Chaldieans could not be a source of danger. 
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and the taking of Nineveh, which followed close on the 
overthrow of the Scythians, Ju&tiu, on the other hand, 
gives the Scythians eight years of sovereignty, which fits 
well with the interval between the first and the second 
siege of Nmeveh (619-609) ^ 

A fomth account in Herodotus, which connects the 
voo-os of the Enarians with the plundering of the 
temple of Astarte at Ascalon, is entirely apocryphal, and 
must come from the Greek identification of this Astarte 
with the Scythian Arippasa Yet it seems to have been 
chiefly this stoiy that led Herodotus to take the Scythians 
of hib Median source for Scolots He is refuted by another 
account of Iranian origin Ctesias (in Diod , ii 34) tells of 
a long war between the Medes and the Sacse, occasioned by 
the defection of Parthian subjects of Media to the latter 
nation in the time of Astibaras (Cyaxaies), so that the 
Scythian conquerors actually came from the east, not 
fiom the north Herodotus’s Median source closed with 
Cyaxares recovering his power , the story which follows 
about the resistance of the slaves of the Scythians to then 
returning lords, who cowed them by using whips instead 
of arms, must have come fiom the Pontic Greeks, and is 
certainly a local legend^ which has nothing to do with 
the wars m Asia, and indeed is connected by Callistratus 
(Steph Byz , s v Tagbpai) with a war between Scythians 
and Thracians 

Prom the expedition of Darius upwards Herodotus 
names five generations of Scythian kings, Idanthyrsus, 
Saulius, Gnurus, Lycus, Spargapeithes , the last may be 
contemporaiy with the foundation of Olbia (646 bo)® 
Under Idanthyrsus fell the invasion of Dauus (513 B o ) 
The motive for this invasion cannot possibly have been 
revenge for the Scythian invasion of Media. It is possible 
that a popular war against the chief nation of the nomads, 
who are so hated by the Iranian peasants, seemed to 
Darius a good way of stimulating common feeling among 
his scattered subjects, and it is certain that he had quite 
false ideas of the wealth of Scythia, due perhaps to export 
of gram from the Grecian cities of the Scythian coast. 
Herodotus’s account of the campaign is made up in a 
puzzling way of several distinct narratives, letouched to 
smooth away contradictions Here it must suffice to refer 
to the article Peesia (vol xviii p 570), and to add that the 
geographical confusion in Herodotus and his exaggerated 
idea of the distance to which the Persians advanced seem 
to be due partly to a false combination between a Scythian 
account of the campaign and certain notices about the 
burning of Gelonus by enemies and about fortresses on 
the river Oarus which had come to him from the inland 
trade route, and had nothing to do with Darius, partly to 
a confusion between the desert reached by the Persians 
and that which lay between the Budiiii and Thyssagetm 

While the Persian rule in the newly conquered districts 
of Europe was shaken by the Ionic revolt, the Scythians 
made plundering expeditions in Thrace, and in 495 pene- 
trated into the Chersonesus, whose tyrant Miltiades fled, 
but was restored after their retreat by the Dolonci (Herod , 
VI 40) Darius had Abydus and the other cities of the 
Propontis burned lest they should furnish a base for a pro- 
j ected Scythian expedition against Asia (Strabo, xiii p. 5 9 1 ), 
this agrees with the fact known from Herodotus (v 117), 

® Eufieliius’a date (634) for tlie Scytlnans m Palestine is deduced 
from Heiodotus 

* It is meant to explain tlie origin of the fosse (Herod , iv 8), which 
the slaves were said to have dug, and of a suhject-iace m the same 
district (Pliny, if. if., iv 80), the Sindians (Amra. Mar , xxii 8, 41 j 
Val Flac , vi, 86), or rather peihaps the Satarchie 

® That the wise Anaohaesis (g^ v ) was brother of King Saulius 
(Caduidas of Diog Laert , i 101) seems to he a mere guess of Herod- 
otus’s Scythian informant Tunes. The story of Anacharsis’s fate is 
coloured by that of the later king Scyles. 
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that Abydus had been retaken by Daunses a little before. 
In this connexion the Scythian embassy to King Cleomenes 
at Sparta (Herod , vi 84) to arrange a combined attack on 
Asia becomes credible , fox, barbarians though they were, 
the Scythians had a political organization and many con- 
nexions with the lonians of the Pontic colonies, so that 
their envoys may well have reached Sparta at the same 
time with Ari&tagoras (499) and served as decoys for his 
fantastic schemes ^ 

Onr accounts of the Scythians begin to fail after the 
time of King Scyles, who affected Grecian habits and was de- 
posed and finally slam for sharing in Bacchic orgies (Herod , 
iv 78-80) , his death fell a little before Herodotus’s visit 
to Olbia (c 456) We read m an unclear context (Diod , 
u 43) of a division of the Scythians into two great tribes, 
the Pall and the Hapse, the former of whom crossed the 
Hon from the east and destroyed the latter and also the 
Tanaites^ These events seem to point to a change of 
dynasty in the royal horde 

The Penpkis ascribed to Scylax (346 bo) knows the 
Scythians as still occupying almost exactly the same Imnts 
as in Herodotus’s time , only in the east there is a small 
but significant change the Samatians have already 
crossed the Don (§ 68) King Ateaa still ruled Scythia 
in Its old extent (Strabo, vii 307), but all that we know of 
the events of his reign took place south of the Danube, — 
wars with the Triballi in Servia, with Byzantium, with the 
king of the Greek city of Istrus, and finally with his old 
ally Philip of Macedon Philip defeated and slew Ateas 
near the Danube in 339 bo He was then over ninety 
years old ® 

The Scythians appear once more in the region of the 
Dohrudja in 313, when they helped the citizens of Callatis 
against Lysimachus and were defeated by him (Diod,, xix 
73) All this points to a considerable advance of their 
frontier southwards, and in fact Pseudo-Scymnus (Ej>horus) 
gives Dionysopolis (a little to the west of the modern Bal- 
tchik) as the place where the Crobyzian and the Scythian 
teiritories met in his time (334 b.o,) ^ Tins apparent ad- 
vance of the realm contrasts singularly with the distress to 
which Ateas was reduced by the king of the insignificant 
town of Istrus, an evidence that the Scythian power was 
really much decayed Ateas indeed is sometimes painted 
as a rude barbarian lord of a poor but valiant and hardy 
race, and Ephorus, who mainly follows Herodotus about 
Scythia, yet speaks of the Scythians in contrast with the 
fierce Sarmatiaus as conespondiiig to Homer’s description 
of a just and poor peoiile feeding on milk (Strabo, vii 302) 
But Aristotle, on the contrary [JEth Me , vii 8), speaks of 
the effeminacy of the Scythian monarchs as notorious _, and 
indeed there can be little doubt that the Scythians crossed 
the Danube and settled in the Dobrudja under pressure 
of the Sarmatiaus behind them, and that the idyllic picture 
drawn by Ephorus presupposes the fall of their political 
system Diodorus (ii 43) tells us that the Saimatians ex- 
terminated the inhabitants of most part of Scythia, and this 
must have taken place in the later yeais of Ateas, between 
346 and 339 

At a later but uncertain date tlie great inferiority of the 
Scythians to the Sarmatiaus is illustrated by the story of 
Amage, the warlike consort of a debauched Sarmatian king, 
who with only 120 chosen horsemen delivered Chersonesus 

^ King Anantas, whose immitive census is mentioned m Herodotus 
(iv 81), seems to liiive flourished at this time. 

^ Pliny, II IN', VI 60, comp vi 22, where we must read "Asam- 
patas, Palos, ah Ins Tanaitas et Napseos” and, below, “Sataichseos, 
Palseos.” 

® For Ateas, see Frontin., Strateg , u 4, 20 ; Polyaen., vii 44, 1 j 
Aristoentus, m Glem Ah, Simii , v p 239; Justin, ix. 2, Lucian, 
Macrob , 10 , ASsclunes, G Ctesiph , 128, p 71 
* Comp. Pliny, II JN,, iv, 44, who calls the Scythians Aroteroa, ' 
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in Tauns from the neighbouring Scythian king, slew him 
with all his followers, and gave the kingdom to his son 
(Polyaen , viii 56) It is, however, not quite certain whether 
these were a remnant of the old Scythians ; and it is still 
more doubtful whether the powerful Scythian kingdom of 
Scilurus, who brought the Greek cities of the Ciiinea to 
the verge of ruin, but was destroyed by Mithiadates Eupa- 
toi (105), was really a kingdom of Scolots The last cer- 
tain trace of true Scythians occurs about 100 b c m the 
Olhian pseplbisma in honour of Protogenes ^ Here they 
appear as a small nation west of Olbia between the Thi&a- 
matae and Saudaratse, who are anxious to take refuge in 
Olhia from the (Scordiscian) Galatians 

/Soiwccs— Heiodotus (iv 1-82, 97-142) and Plippociates (Dc 
&c , c 17-22, in Little’s ed , ii 66-82) aie alone tiustwoithy, because 
they carefully distinguish the Scythians fiom the othei noithern 
nations Ephoius (in Stiabo, vii p 302 sq , and Scymn , Fo teg , 
773-873), Diodoius (ii 43 sq), and Tiogiis (in Justin, ii 1-S, 5, 
1-11, and Joidan , Get , v -vi , x ) do not do so, and must be used 
with great caution. 

JSelps — Ulceit, Geog d Gr und Fomet , in 2 (complete collection 
of mateiials fiom oiigmal somces) , Uiebuhi, Kleine Schriften, vol 
1 (1828), Zenss, Die Feutschen wid dw Nachhm stamina {18Z7 ) — an 
admirable discussion, which established the Aiyaii oiigiii of the 
Scythians , Boeckh, in G Insc Gr , ii 81 sg , K Neumann, JM- 
lawn ini Skyikenlmida (1856)— the best hook, in spite of ceitain 
fundamental eiiors, such as the ideas that great pait of the steppe 
was once wooded and that the Scythians weie Mongols , Mullenholf, 
‘‘Oiigin and Speech, of the Pontic Scythians and Sarmatiaus,” in 
Monatsb d Bm I Ak (1866) The best account of the trade route 
which in the 6th century a o passed tliiough a great part of what 
IS now Russian teiiitory is by K E v Baei, Htstomcha Fiagen, &o 
(1873) , comp also Grotc, ITist of Greece, m 314 sq (1850), and 
Diinckei, ii 430 sg (5th ed ) There is a class of meie amateius, 
especially in east Geiinany, who absuidly take the Scythians to 
have been Slavs (A v G. ) 

SEA Any part of the ocean marked off from the 
general mass of water may be called a sea In geography 
the name is loosely applied for instance, the Aiabian Sea 
IS an open bay, Hudson’s Bay is an enclosed sea. Seas 
piopei lie within the transitional area which divides the 
permanent continental masses from tho permanent ocean 
basins, and their boiindaiios are consequently subject to 
geological change, and to alteiation by subsidence and 
elevation occurring in histone times 

Inland Seas aie seas entirely surrounded by land (see 
Caspian Sea, Dead Sea, and, for general discussion, 
Lake) 

Unclosed Seas have communication with tho ocean re- 
stricted to one opening, which may take the form of one, 
two, or more straits close to each other. Tho best known 
are the 'White Sea of the Arctic Ocean ) tho Baltic, Zuyder 
Zee, Hudson’s Bay, Gulf of Mexico, and Mediterranean, 
with the Adriatic and Black Sea, of the Atlantic ; tho Bed 
Sea and Persian Gulf of tho Indian Ocean; and the Yellow 
Sea and Sea of Okhotsk of the Pacific.*^ They are all cut 
off from general oceanic circulation and very largely from 
tides, but tho result is not stagnation. The Baltic and 
Black Sea are but slightly saline on account of the number 
of large rivers falling into thorn, and tho fresh surface-water 
flows out as a regular current, liable inrloed to bo chocked, 
and even reversed for a time, but in the main jicrsistent ^ 
while the salt water flows in uniformly as an undercurrent 
A state of equilibrium is arrived at, so that periodical 
fluctuations of salinity do not affect tho average of a num- 
ber of years. Tlio water of tho Mcditciranean and Bed 
Sea is much saltor than that of tho ocean, which therefore 
flows m as a surface-current, while tho dense very salt 
water escapes holow. In the case of tho Baltic and Black 
Sea dilution by rivers, in that of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea concentration by evaporation maintains a circu- 

® C. L Gr., 11 . No. 2058 ; comp. Zippol, Mm. IXerrschaft in Illyrian, 
p. 165. 

® The prevalence of colour names ior these seas is noteworthy. 
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lation. Winds and differences of barometric pressure are, 
as in inland seas, gieat factors in producing variable 
curients (See Baltic Sea, Black Sea, Meditebranean 
Sea, Eed Sea, &c ) 

Pay tially Enclosed Seas may be (a) comparatively shallow 
irregular channels through which strong tides sweep, or (6) 
ocean basins cut off by barriers barely rising to the surface, 
or remaining permanently submerged, in which case theie 
may be no break of continuity in the ocean surface to mdi- 
cate the sea Seas of the first description are related to 
shallow enclosed seas, but a,re much affected by tides and 
ocean currents ; the piincipal are the Kara Sea of the Arctic 
Ocean, Baffin Bay and Noith Sea of the Atlantic, Behring 
Sea and Japan Sea of the Pacific They are subject to 
considerable temperature changes owing to their proximity 
to land Seas coming under the second category combine 
the peculiarities of the open ocean and of deep inland seas 
The Caribbean Sea of the Atlantic, the China Sea, Java 
Sea, and numerous small seas of the eastern archipelago 
of the Pacific are the best examples. Their chief iieculi- 
arity is that the temperature of the water instead of falling 
unifoimly to the bottom becomes stationary at some inter- 
mediate position corresponding to the top of the bariiei 
They are usually very deep (See North Sea, Norwegian 
Sea, and Pacific Ocean ) 

Other Seas — Coral Sea, Arabian Sea, Sea of Bengal, arc 
names, now dropping out of use, to designate parts of the 
ocean “Sargasso Sea” is an expression devoid of geo- 
giaphical meaning (see Atlantic Ocean, vol. iii. p 20) 

Firths and Estuanes — ^A river entering the sea by a 
short estuary flows over the surface, freshening it to a con- 
siderable extent, and, if the force of its current is not too 
gieat, the rising tide slowly foices a wedge of sea water up 
between river and river bed, withdrawing it rapidly when 
ebb sets in In a firth that is large compared with the 
river falling into it, judging fiom results recently obtained 
in the Firth of Forth, ^ a state of equilibrium is arrived 
at, the water increasing in salinity more and more gradu- 
ally as it proceeds seawaids, the disturbing influence of the 
tide becoming less and less, and the vertical distribution of 
salinity more and moie uniform until the river water meets 
the sea, diffused through a nearly homogeneous mass with 
a density little inferior to that of the ocean Between the 
extreme cases there are numerous gradations of estuaiy 
depending on the ratio of river to sea inlet 

Deposits — ^All seas within about 300 miles of continental 
land, whatever may be their depth, are paved with terrige- 
nous debris, and all at a greater distance fiom shore are 
carpeted with true pelagic deposits (see Pacific Ocean) 

Marine Fauna and Flora — The mixing of river with 
sea water produces a marked difference in the fauna and 
flora of seas Where low salinity prevails diatoms abound, 
probably on account of the greater amount of silica dis- 
solved in river water, and they form food for minute pelagic 
animals and larvie, which are in turn preyed upon by larger 
creatures In some seas, such as the North Sea, there are 
many celebrated fishing beds on the shallow banks of which 
innumeiable invertebiate animals live and form an inex- 
haustible food-supply for edible fishes Naturalists have 
remarked that in temperate seas enormous shoals of rela- 
tively few species are met with, while in tropical seas species 
are very numerous and individuals comparatively few 
Organisms, such as the corals, which secrete carbonate of 
lime appear to flourish more luxuriantly in warmer and 
salter seas than m those which are colder and fresher 

The geological and dynamic aspects of seas are treated of 
in Geology (vol. x p, 284 sg.) and Geography (Physical) j 
and in Atlantic Ocean, Baltic Sea, Black Sea, Indian 


^ Mill, Proc Roy Soo Ed , xiii 29, 137, and 347 
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Ocean, Mediterranean Sea, North Sea, Norwegian 
Sea, Pacific Ocean, Polar Eegions, and Eed Sea the 
general geographical and physical characters of oceans and 
seas are described In Meteorology some account is 
given of the influence of the sea on climate, and chemical 
problems connected with the ocean are discussed in Sea 
Water. 

SEA-CAT See Sea- Wolf, infra. 

SEA-DEVIL See Fishing-Frog, vol ix p 269 

SEA-HOESE Sea-horses {Rippocaminna) are small 
marine fishes which, together with pipe-fishes {Syn- 
gnathina), form the order of Lophobranchiate fishes, as 
aheady noticed in Ichthyology, vol xii p 694 The 
gills of the members of this order are not ai ranged in 
leaf-hke series as in other fishes, but form a convex mass 
composed of small rounded lobes attached to the branchial 
arches, as shown in the accompanying figure (fig 1) of 
the head of a sea-horse, in which the gill-cover has been 
pushed aside to show the interior of the gill- cavity Sea- 



Fig 1 — Gills of TRy^ocatnyus ahdomnuhs 


horses differ from pipe-fishes by having a prehensile and 
invariably finless tail , it is long, slender, tapering, quad- 
rangular in a transverse section, and, like the rest of the 
body, encased in a deimal skeleton, which consists of horny 
segments, allowing of ventral, and in a less degree of lateral, 
but not of dorsal, flexion. The typical sea-horse {Hippo- 
campus) can coil up a great portion of its tail, and firmly 
attach itself by it to the stems of sea-weeds or other 
similar objects The body is compressed and more or 
less elevated, and the head terminates in a long tubiform 
snout, at the end of which the small mouth is situated 
The whole configuration of the fore part of the body, as 
well as the peculiar manner in which the head is joined to 
the neck-hke part of the tiunk, bears a striking resem- 
blance to a horse’s head ; hence the name by which these 
fishes are generally known Sea-horses are bad swimmers 
and arc unable to resist currents With the aid of their 



Fig 2 . — Phyllopteryx egues. 

single dorsal fin, which is placed about the middle of 
the fish’s body and can be put into a rapid undulatory 
motion, they shift from time to time to some other obj’ect 
near them, remaining stationary among vegetation or coral 
where they find the requisite amount of food and suflficient 
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cover. Their coloration and the tubercles or spines on the 
head and body, sometimes v'ith the addition of skinny 
flaps and filaments, closely resemble their surroundings, and 
constitute the means by which these defenceless creatures 
escape detection by their enemies. These protective 
structures are most developed in the Australian genus 
Phylliypteryx, one of the most singular types of littoral fishes. 

Sea-horses belong to the tropics and do not extend so 
far north as pipe-fishes. They are abundant at suitable 
localities, chiefly on the coral-banks of the Indo- Pacific 
Ocean. Some thirty species are known, of which the 
majority belong to the genus Hippocampus proper. Their 
size varies from 2 to 12 inches in length ; but in China 
and Australia a genus (Solenogmthm) occurs the species 
of which attain to a length of nearly 2 feet ; they, how- 
ever, in form resemble pipe-fishes rather than sea-horses. 
The species which may be sometimes seen in aquaria 
in Great Britain is Hippocampus antiquorum, from the 
Mediterranean and the coasts of Portugal and France. 
The food of the sea-horses consists probably of very small 
invertebrates and the fry of other fishes. Like the other 
Lophobranehiates, they take great care of their progeny. 
The male Hippocampus carries the ova in a sac on the lower 
side of the tail, in which they are hatched ; in the other 
genera no closed pouch is developed, and the ova are 
embedded in the soft and thickened integument of either 
the abdomen or the tail. 

SEAL. In the article Mammalia (vol. xv. p. 442) will 
be found a general account of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the animals constituting the sub-order Pinnipedia 
of the order Carnivora, and their divisions into families 
and genera. It only remains to give some further details 
respecting those members of the group to which the term 
“seal” is properly restricted (the sub-family Pliocinx), 
especially those which inhabit the British coasts. 

Although seals swim and dive with the greatest ease, 
often remaining as much as a quarter of an hour or more 
below the surface, and are dependent for their sustenance 
entirely on living prey captured in the water, all the 
species frequently resort to sandy beaches, rocks, or ice- 
floes, either to sleep or to bask in the sun, and especially 
for the purpose of bringing forth their young. The latter 
appears to be the universal habit, and, strange as it may 
seem, the young seals — of some species at least — ^take to 
the water at first very reluctantly, and have actually to he 
taught to swim by their parents. The number of young | 
produced is usually one annually, though occasionally two. 
They are at first covered with a coat of very thick, soft, 
nearly white fur, and until it falls off they do not usually 
enter the water. This occurs in the Greenland and grey | 
seal when from two to three weeks old, but in the common I 
seal apparently much earlier. One of this species born in 
the London Zoological Gardens had shed its infantile 
woolly coat and was swimming and diving about in its 
pond within three hours after its birth. The movements 
of the true seals upon the ground or ice are very different 
from those of the Otarim or eared seals, which walk and 
run upon all four feet, the body being raised as in the case 
of ordinary quadrupeds. The hinder limbs (by which 
mainly they propel themselves though the water) are on 
land always perfectly passive, stretched backwards, with 
the soles of the feet applied to each other, and often raised 
to avoid contact with the ground. Sometimes the fore 
limbs are equally passive, being placed close to the sides 
of the body, and motion is then effected by a shuffling or 
wriggling action produced by the muscles of the trunk. 
When, however, there is any necessity for a more rapid 
mode of progression, the animals use the fore paws, either 
alternately or simultaneously, pressing the joalmar surface 
on the ground and lifting and dragging the body forwards 
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in a succession of short jumps. In this way they manage 
to move so fast that a man has to step out beyond a walk 
to keep up with them ; but such rapid action costs con- 
siderable effort, and they very soon become heated and 
exhausted. These various modes of progression appear to 
be common to all species as far as has been observed. 

Most kinds of seals are gregarious and congregate, 
especially at the breeding season, in immense herds. Such 
is the habit of the Greenland seal {Phoca groenlandiea), 
which resorts in the spring to the ice-floes of the Morth 
Sea, around Jan Mayen Island, where about 200,000 are 
killed annually by the crews of the Scotch, Dutch, and 
Norwegian sealing vessels. Others, like the common seal 
of the British islands {Phoca mtulina), though having a 



Fia. 1. — Comiuou .seal {Phoca vitidwa). 


wide geographical range, are never met with in such large 
numbei’s or far away from land. This species is stationary 
all the year round, but some have a regular season of 
migration, moving south in winter and north in summer. 
They are usually harmless, timid, inoffensive animals, 
though, being polygamous, the okl males often fight des- 
perately with each other, tlioir skins being frequently 
found covered with w'ounds and scars. They are greatly 
attached to their young, and remarkably docile and easily 
trained when in captivity ; indeed, although there would 
seem little in the structure or habits of the seal to fit it by 
nature to be a companion of man, there is perhaps no 
wild animal which attaches itself so readily to the person 
who takes caro of and feeds it. They appear to have much 
curiosity, and it is a very old and apparently well-attested* 
observation that they are strongly attracted by musical 
sounds. Their sense of smell is very acute, and their 
voice varies from a harsh bark or grunt to a plaintive bleat, 
Seals feed chiefly on fish, of which they consume enormous 
quantities j some, however, subsist largely on crustaceans, 
especially species of Gammarus, which swarm in the 
northern seas, also on molluscs, echinoderms, and even 
occasionally sea-birds, which they seize when swimming 
or floating on the water. 

Although the true seals do not possess the beautiful 
under-fur (“seal-skin” of the furriers^ which makes the 
skin of the sea-bears or Otarim so precious, their hides are 
still sufficiently valuable as articles of commerce, together 
with the oil yielded by their fat, to subject them to a 
devastating persecution, by which their numbers are being 
continually diminished (see below, p. 681 sq,). 

Two species of seals only are met with regularly on the 
British coasts, the common seal and the grey seal. The 
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conatnon seal {Pkoca vituhna) is a constant resident in all 
suitable localities round the Scottish, Irish, and Enghsh 
coasts, from which it has not been driven away by the 
molestations of man Although, naturally, the most se- 
cluded and out-of-the-way spots are selected as their 
habitual dwelling-places, there are few localities where they 



Fio 2 — Skull of commou seal, showing form of teeth 


may not be occasionally met with Within the writer’s 
knowledge, one was seen not many years ago lying on the 
shingly beach at so populous a place as Brighton, and 
another was lately caught in the river Welland, near Stam- 
ford, 30 miles from the sea They frequent bays, inlets, 
and estuaries, and are often seen on sandbanks or mud- 
flats left dry at low tide, and, unlike some of their con- 
geners, aie not found on the ice-floes of the open sea, nor, 
though gregarious, are very large numbers ever seen in 
one spot The young are produced at the end of May or 
beginning of June. They feed chiefly on fish, and the 
destruction they occasion among salmon is -well known 
to Scottish fishermen The common seal is widely distri- 
buted, being found not only on the Euiopean and American 
coasts bordering the Atlantic Ocean but also in the North 
Pacific It is from 4 to 6 feet in length, and vaiiable in 
colour, though usually yellowish grey, with iriegular spots 
of daik blown or black above and yellowish white beneath. 
The grey seal {llalichmrm grypus) is of considerably larger 
size, the males attaining when fully adult a length of 8 feet 
from nose to end of hind feet The foim of the skull and 
the simple chaiacters of the molar teeth distingmsh it 
generically from the common seal It is of a yellowish 
grey colour, lighter beneath, and with dark grey spots or 
blotches, but, like most other seals, is liable to great varia- 
tions of colour according to age The grey seal appears 
to be lestrictcd to the North Atlantic, having been rarely 
seen on the American coasts, but not farther south than 
Nova Scotia, it is chiefly met with on the coasts of Ire- 
land, England, Scotland, Noiway and Sweden, including 
the Baltic and Gulf of Bothnia, and Iceland, though it 
does not appear to range farther north It is apparently 
not migratory, and its favouiite breeding places are rocky 
islands, the young being born in the end of September or 
beginning of October 

Other species of seals inhabiting the northern seas, 
of which stragglers have occasionally visited the British 
coasts, are the small ringed seal or “floe -rat” of the 
sealois (Plioca kispida), the Greenland or harp seal (Phoca 
groenlandica), the hooded or bladder -nosed seal {Gysto- 
\diora cnstata), and possibly the Bearded seal (Phoca har- 
bata), though of the last there is no certain evidence. 
The general characters and geographical distribution of 
the remaining species of the group are indicated in the 
article Mammalia, vol. xv p. 442 (w. h. f ) 

Seal Fisheries 

From a commercial point of viow seals may be divided into two 
groups, — hair seals and fur seals The former are valued for the 
oil they yield and for theii skins, which aie converted into leathei, 
and the latter foi their skins alone The fur seals are piovided 
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with a dense soft under-fui like velvet and a quantity of long loose 
exteiior hair, which has to be removed in dressing the hides Haii 
seals aie eithei entirely without under-fui oi possess it m too small 
a quantity to render the skins of much commeicial value as fuis 
The two gioups coiiespond to the two divisions of eared seals and 
earless seals described above (see also vol xv pp 442-443) ^ 

Sazi Seals — The piiiicipal haii seal fisheries aie those of Ifew- 
foundland and Labiadoi (area about 200 miles), the Gulf of St 
Lawience, Jan Mayen and the adjacent seas, Nova Zembla, the 
White Sea and Aictie Ocean, the Caspian, and theNoith and South 
Pacific The fiist-named is by fai the most important To the 
immense icefields borne past these shores duiiiig the spring months 
great herds of seals lesoit foi the purpose of bunging ioith and 
suckling then yonng These are usually pioduced in the last 
week of Fehiuaiy and inci ease rapidly in size When hoin they 
weigh about 5 lb , in foui weeks the fat beneath the skin has 
ineieased to a depth of 3 to 4 inches, and with the adheimg skiii 
weighs fiom 40 to 50 Bb At this age the animals aie in the best 
condition for being taken, as the oil then yielded is of the best 
quality They remain on the ice attended by then dams foi about 
SIX weeks, when they begin to take to theuatei, and it becomes 
much moie difficult to captuie them Wheu a floe containing 
young seals is reached, the hunteis take to the ice aimed with a 
pole or “gaff,” haviug a hook at one end and shod with non at the 
othei A blow on the nose fi om this quickly despatches the animal , 
by means of the “ scalping-kiiife ” the skin with the fat adhoiing is 
then lapidly detached The fat and skins aie rolled into bundles 
and dragged to the ship When the ship leaches poit the skius 
aie separated from the tat and salted foi expoit to Gieat Britain, 
where they are converted into leathei Of late yeais furiieis have 
succeeded in converting a few of the finer skins into ladies’ tippets 
The fat was formerly thrown into huge vats, where its own weight 
and the heat of the sun extracted the oil, but in the improved 
modern process the fat is giouncl into minute pieces by machmeiy 
and tlien steamed , the oil, after being exposed foi a time in glass- 
covered tanks to the action of the sun’s lays, is baiielled for cx- 
poitation The gieatei pait of it goes t® England, where it is 
laigely employed both as an illuininant and as a Inbricaiit It is 
also used foi taniimg puiposes and in the manufactuie of the finer 
kinds of soap 

Flora 8000 to 10,000 men embaik annually fiom Kewfoundlaud 
on this pursuit The steamers, which aie rapidly superseding 
sailing vessels, are stoutly timbered, sheathed with non and wood, 
and provided with iron-plated stems , they cany fiom 150 to 300 
nion each, and make two, and sometimes when veiy snccossfiil even 
three, trips in the season Fiom 20 to 25 steamships in all aio 
engaged in this industiy, 6 of those being from Dundee, Scotland 
The Dundee vessels arrive in Uewfoundlaud in Februaiy and theio 
ship then crews , at the close of the sealing season they proceed to 
the northern whale fishery and letuin homo in October A “ close 
time ” foi seals is now established by law Sailing vessels cannot 
deal for this fishery before 1st Maich, noi can steaineis bofoio lOtli 
March After the young seals have taken to the watei, the steamei s 
in then second tups engage in the pin suit of the old breodiug seals 
till the middle oi end oi May These are taken either by shooting 
them 01 clubbing them when congiogated m herds on the ice 
Thus practice, which is most injnnons to the fisheiy, has of Into 
been partially abandoned, by an agreement among the owneis of 
vessels not to continue operations beyond 30th Apiil The failures 
and disappointments of the voyage are numerous, many vessels ro- 
tuiiiuig to port with few seals oi even with none The puzos, 
however, aie so enoinious that theie is no hesitation in embarking 
capital 111 the enterprise It is no uncommon event for a steamei 
to return two or three weeks aftei leaving port laden to the gunwale 
with seals As many as 42,000 have been bi ought in by a single 
steamei, the value at two and a half dollars pei seal being $105,000 
(£21,876) The men on boaid the steamers share ono-thiul of the 
proceeds of the voyage among them , the remainder goes to the 
owners who equip and provision the vessels In sailing vessels the 
men get one-half the proceeds The numbei of seals taken annually 
ranges from 350,000 to 600, 000 In the three years 1877, 1878, and 
1881 the average take was 436,413, valued at £213,937 Between 
1881 and 1886 the letuins fell below this average owing to the 
heavy ice, which comparatively few vessels succeeded in penetrating 
The large niimhei of young seals which escaped during these years 
will improve the fishery in the futuie 

In the seas around FTewfoundland and Labrador theic are foin 
species of seals, — the hay seal, the harp, the hood, and the squaio 
flipper The first of these fieqnents the months of rivers and 
haiboiirs and is never found on the ice The harp, so called from 
a curved line of dark spots on its hack making a figure somewhat 
resembling an ancient harp, is by far the most numerous, and is 
par excellence the seal of commeice. The hoods, which owe theii 

^ Some naturalists have proposed the name Tnchophoanw for the 
hair seals and Oulophoanss for the fur seals, lu allusion to the different 
character of the skiii in the two groups. 
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name to a bag or bood on fhe nose of tbe males, rvliich. they can 
inflate at pleasure for p: oteetion, ai e much larger than the liarps, 
but their oil is not of such good q^uahty But few square flippers 
axe taken, they are laige seals from 12 to 16 feet in length, and 
are believed to be identical with the great Greenland seals The 
seals frequenting these seas are migratory In May, attended hy 
their young, they commence their noitherly movements to the 
Gieenland seas, wheie they spend two or tliiee months, and in 
September begin their soiitheily migiation, moving along the coast 
of Labrador, feeding in its fiords and bays One division passes 
through the Stiaits of Belle Isle into the Gidf of St Lawrence, the 
otlxer along the east coast of Newfoundland By the close of the 
year they reach the Great Banks, then southern headquarters, 
and eaily in February commence their northeily movement to meet 
the ice on which their young are to be bi ought foith 

The Newfoundland fishery was of slight importance till the he- 
giunmg of the 19 th century At first the seals weie taken m nets , 
the next method was shooting them fiom large boats, which left 
sboie about the middle of April Afterwaids small schooneis weie 
employed, and a rapid expansion of the fi&heiy followed Over 100 
of these small vessels used to leave the port of St John’s, and as 
many more the ports of Conception Bay In 1795 the whole catch 
of seals was but 5000 In 1805 it reached 81,000 , in. 1815, 126,000 , 
in 1822, 306, 983 The largest catches oji recoid were m 1830, when 
558,942 seals were taken, in 1831, 686,836, 1843, 651,370 , and 
in 1844, 685,530 The following table shows the numbei of seals 
taken in some recent years 


Tears 

XS86 

1861 


Ko of Seals 
361,317 
370,282 
333,821 
500,000 


200,500 

300,850 

238,587 


ISSO 22 J, 793 I 

Of late years an lueieasing number of steamers fiom St John’s 
have lesoited to the Gulf of St Lawrence as well as small sailing 
vessels from the southein ports of Newfoundland A few lesidonts 
of the Magdalen Islands also pursue the seals on the Gulf ice, and 
the Canadians carry on a seal fishery along the shore by means of 
nets both in spring and autumn The nets are made of stiong 
hempen cord, soma of them very large and costing with the anchors 
and gear as much as £1500 each This fishery is earned on fiom 
Blanc Jiibezlis Bay to Cape Whittle The number taken aveiagos 
about 70,000 to 80,000 

IText 111 importance is the seal fislieiy cai’iied on between Gicon- 
laud, Spitzbergen, and the island of Jan Mayen, — ^betivoen 68° and 
74° N hit and 3° E and 17° W long In most yeais, however, 
the seals aie taken mainly m the vicinity of Jan Mayen The 
fishery is earned on by the British, Noiwegians, Swedes, Danes, 
and Germans The number taken by the Biitisli vessels about 
equals that taken by all the others together. The species taken are 
the same as on the Noivfonndland coast, the liarii oi .saddleback and 
the iiood or hladder-nosa The breeding season is about three weeks 
later than in the case of the Newfoundland seals, the young being 
brought foitli between the 16th and the 22d of Maicli The metliod 
of caiitnre is almost the same as that of the Newfoundland Iniutcrs. 
Steamers are now almost exclusively employed. The only Biitish 

E oits now engaged in the enterpiiae are Dundee and Peterhead. 

umng the twelve years 1873 to 1885 the number of British vessels 
taking pait in it was fiom 14 to 21, the niimbei of men varying 
fiom 900 to 1200, and the number of seals taken rangmg from 36,000 
to 75,000. The total nuraher of seals taken by these vessels diinng 
the ten years ending 1884 was 452,013, Foimeily, fiom 1500 to 
2700 men weie employed, and the munber of seals talccn ranged 
fiom 50,000 to 12^000, The decline has been largely caused hy 
the leckless and barbaious way in which the fishery has been con- 
ducted, the practice of seal-hunteis of all nations having been to 
reach the seals soon aftci the young were bom, and then to watch 
for the mothers as they came to surJcle them and shoot them with- 
out mercy, leaving the young to die in thousands of starvation on 
the ice. The consequence is that the herds aie not now a twentieth 
pari of their formei size Newfoundland hunters, on the other 
hand, do not disturb the seals till they are mown and about to 
leave then mothers, the old seals not being killed till a later date. 
By an international tioaiy between England and Nomay' — the two 
nations most mteiested — a “close season ” has been established in 
the Jan Mayen fishery. The Dundoo and Peteihead steamers aio 
cluofly manned by Shetlanders, who are taken on board at Lenviok 
Tiie vessels make the ice from the 16th to the 20th March and 
commence the chase in the destructive way already described. 
They follow up the capture of the young seals in April, when 
they are bettoi worth taking. Then they proceed to separate the 
skins from the fat Tlie former are salted on board, and the fat is 
stowed m tanks In May the piusiut of the old seals on the ice 
commences and eontiiiues till the 16th, when it is time to proceed 
to the whale fislieiy The oil is not manufactured till the vessels 
roach home late m the autumn. As the blubber undergoes decay 
111 the tanks, the oil is not so good in quality as that made in New- 
foundland from the fresh fat. 


The Jan Mayen fishery commenced in 1840 In that year 13 
British vessels and 650 men engaged iii it, and 17,300 seals weie 
taken The Noiwegians and othei nationalities also took pait lu 
it Steamers weie intiodueed in 1858 The following table show's 
the giowth and decline of the fislieiy — 


Year 

No of 
Britisli 
Vessels 

No of 
Men 

Seals 

taken 

Year 

No of 
British 
Vessels 

No of 
Men 

Seals 

taken 

1840 

13 

650 

17,300 

1875 

20 

1200 

71,040 

1845 

39 

1950 

94,830 

1880 

14 

840 


1850 

32 

IbOO 

74,058 

1881 

14 

840 

23,984 

1856 

54 

2700 

81,500 

1882 

15 

900 

21,092 

1861 

46 

2300 ’ 

10,350 

1883 

17 1 

1020 


1865 

26 

1300 

112,000 

1SS4 


1200 

42,120 

1870 

22 

1320 

128,000 






The Norwegian vessels aie all steamers, sheathed with wood and 
lion, the Clews averaging foity-six men They belong piincipally 
to Tonsherg, hut Tiomso also sends out a numbei of small vessels 
to hunt adult seals The total annual piocluct has leaclicd 
^300,000 Ovei tw'enty NoiW'egian and Sw'cclisli steameis aie 
engaged in this fisheiy Since about the year 1873 oi 1874 the 
Noiwegians and Swedes have diseoveied a new fishing-gioimd foi 
adult seals off the coast of Gieenland between Iceland and Cape 
Faiewell It is carried on in the months of June and July The 
seals taken aie all of the hood kind At one time the Jan May on 
fishery averaged 200,000 seals annually among all the nationalities 
engaged. It does not now exceed 120,000 to 130,000, 

The Danes, the Eskimo, and the half-breeds cairy on a seal 
fishery off the western coast of Greenland between Cape Eaiewell 
and 79° N lat The seals taken aie chiefly the floe oi spotted seal 
and the square flipper Eink, ui Ins Greenland) estimates the 
omiiin.1 numbei taken at 89,000, but at present it does not exceed 
60,000, as the seals are becoming scarcei The oil is made at the 
Danish settlements on the coast, and the skins aio diicd, not 
salted, and botli aie ship]ped to Denmark 

The fisheiies of Nova Zeinbla, once piodiictive, have declined m 
value, and aie now earned on by only five vessels, wdiich reach the 
island about the end of June The fisheimen commence with Iiiuil- 
ing the seal and the walnis and aftei wauls fish foi the common 
tiout Five kinds of seals aio found lioio, tho chief being the 
PJioca mtulina and the Phout, gmnlandica Tho numbei taken 
is small 

The Russians carry on a seal-fishery on the caaloin and western 
coasts of the Wluto Sea, in the bay.s of tho Dw’iim and tho Mozon 
and on the coast of Kanin. Tho species m the Phoea grwnlandica 
These seals live in tho high legious of tho polar seas from May 
till Soptombci, and appear later in tho gulfs and bay.s of tho Arctic 
Ocean, whole the young aie born on tho iloating ice early in 
February. Soon after tho hunt commoncos and busts till tho end 
of March. On tho eastern coast of the White Sea the cluiso is 
piiiRiied over a space of 230 miles Two thousand huutois assoinblo 
at Kcdy, neai Capo Toronoff. High wooden towers are orociod 
along the shoio, whence observois wntch tho movements of tho 
seals Hunting sheds foi the men are also eioctcd. When a huid 
of seals IS observed, tho men go out on the ico, drawing small boats 
after thorn, and kill the young and old with clubs nnd gnus. To 
approach the seals without being di.saovored, tho huntens iniifllo 
thora.sclvos in long white shirts nnd advance slowly and noiselcsbly 
over the snow. %ioy are often exposed to the gu-atest dangers, 
owing to tho sudden movements of tho ico In following up tho 
chase in April they use sailing boats 22 feet long, ivitli an iron- 
platcd bottom, wduch they draw up on tho ico, whore a last en- 
campment 1.S foimod, and shooting- parties search for the seals. 
On tho western shore of tho White Sea the seal-hiiut is less pro- 
ductive than on the oastorn Tho huntois meet at Devyatoo, a 
few miles north of tho river Ponoi About 500 men engagii in tho 
cliaso The Russians take each year lu the Arctic Ocean and tho 
Wluto Sea from 2,600,000 to 3,000,000 lb of seal lilubbor. Allow- 
ing an average of 40 B> per seal, Huh would nniily iho oapiiuro of 

65.000 to 75,000 seals. The skins are made into leatiier. 

Tho mo.sl Gxtonsivo and valuable seal-fishery of tho Russians is 
in tho Casinan Soa, W’hcro tho seals {Phora ccu^Kca) arc plentiful 
They pass the summer in deep water, nnd in the autumn resort 
to the eastern basin, where tho ico forms earlic.st and bi'f'aks up 
latest IIoi’o tho pan mg takes place on the icc in December and 
January. Tho seals aio also luiutod at tho mouths of tho Yolga 
and tho Ural, and in tho southorri part of tho sea, on the islands 
of tho Gulf of Apsheron, There are throe methods of hunting Hie 
seals, — killing tliom with clubs (tho commonest and nio.st succc.ssM 
way), shooting them on tlio ico, and taking them in nets, Fiom 

130.000 to 140,000 are taken aniiimlly. 

A few seals aro taken off tho coast of California and Washington 
Teriitory. In tho South Pacific, off tho coast of Chili, only a fow 
ore now taken where formerly they were captured by tho thousand, 

Tho elephant seal or soa olophant {Macrorhinus lemina) was 
formerly token in groat numbers at various pdaces for tho sake of 
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its oil This fishery is now almost a thing of the past, since 
about 1875 it has been carried on solely fiom New London m 
Connecticut, the fleet numbering only four or five vessels The 
yield in 1880 was 42,000 gallons of oil, woith $21,420 

The average number oi hair seals taken annually may be esti- 
mated as follows 

Newfoundland, including Labrador and the Gulf of St Lawrence 400,000 
Canadian net fishery. Gulf of St Lawrence 75,000 

Jan Mayen and the adjacent seas 130,000 

"W estern Gi eenland 50, 000 

Nova Zenibla, White Sea, and Arctic Ocean 75,000 

Caspian Sea 140,000 

North and South Pacific 5,000 


Total number of hair seals 875,000 

Value at $2 50 per seal $2,187,500 

Fur Seals —The fur seals occupy two distinct areas None 
exist on the shores of the Noith Atlantic South of the equator 
they extend from near the tiopics to the region of antarctic ice 
By fai the most impoitant and valuable fur seal fisheiies are those 
earned on at St Paul’s and St Geoige’s Islands, belonging to the 
Pnbyloff group,^ off the coast of Alaska, at the Commandei Islands 
in the Behiing Sea, and that in the same sea 700 miles west of the 
Alaskan seal islets The species found heie is the noithein fur 
seal {QaUo7himis U7smus) The males attain mature size about 
the eighth yeai, when then length is fiom 7 to 8 feet, their giith 
fioni 7 to 8 feet, and their weight, when in full flesh, fiom 500 to 
700 n» The females aie full grown at four years old, when they 
measuie 4 feet m length, 2^ in guth, and weigh from 80 to 100 lb 
The yearlings weigh fiom 30 to 40 Ib The seals lesoit to these 
islands late in spring chiefly foi reproductive purposes, making 
then appearance from the southwaid. The number annually 
visiting St Paul's and St Geoige’a is estimated at five millions 
About the middle of Apiil the males begin to arrive and take 
then places along the slioie in “ the rookeiies,” as the bieeding- 
giounds aia called Theyoungoi males are prevented from landing 
by the oldei, and are compelled either to stay in the water oi to 
go to the uplands By the middle of June aU the males have 
assembled, and then the females begin to appeal Each old male 
seal collects from ten to fifteen oi moie females, whom he guards 
most jealously The males fight fiiiiously, “ so that night and day 
the aggieg.vted sound is like that of an apiiroaching lailway tiain ” 
By the middle of July the family circle is complete Soon aftei 
landing the female gives birth to one pup, weighing about 6 Ib, 
which she nurses at wide intervals without any affection Failing 
takes place soon afteiwaids No food is taken by the breeding 
males while on the rocks, — a period of three to four months 
"When the males leave after this long fast, they are reduced to half 
then former weight In the end of October and middle of Novembei 
all leave the island, the young males going last and by themselves. 

The killing of the seals is oaiofiilly legulatcd No females aie 
killed, and only a certain number of young “bachelor ” seals whose 
skins aie of superioi quality. These younger male seals are spread 
out on the slopes above the lookeiies to rest A party of men 
aimed with clubs of hard wood quietly creep between them and 
the shoio, and at a given signal stait up with a shout and drive 
the seals inland When they reach the killing-giounds near the 
villages, they select those that are two oi thiee years old and seem 
likely to yield the most valuable fur These they despatch with 
a club 'The skins aie carefully salted for exportation Besides 
the skin each seal yields about a gallon and a half of oil But 
it IS not used, as its lank odour renders lefining very costly The 
value of the skins in the law state vanes fiom five to twenty-five 
dollars each , at times, when fuis aio specially fashionable, a 
higher price is obtained. The quality of the Alaska furs is superior, 
but those obtained in the South Shetland and antaictic regions aie 
lated best A cloak of the richest fur seal, a yard deep or more, 
will cost from £25 to £40 The loots of the loose exterior hairs 
penetrate deeper into the skin than those of the fur or shoi't han, 
and can readily be cut by paring on the fleshy side, without 
touching the roots of the fui , the long hairs then drop off, leaving 
the valuable fur below in a sheet like pure velvet The number 
of seals killed on the Pribylotf Islands is limited to 100,000 annu- 
ally, and with the piecautions taken they increase as fast as if left 
to themselves, “for when the number of males is in excess, the 
pontinual fighting on the rookeiies destroys many of both females 
and young, which get tiampled to death ” 

Alaska was puichased from Russia by the United States in 1867 . 
The Piibyloff Islands were leased to the Alaska Commercial Com- 


^ The sea-lion {Fumetopias stellen) is a characteristic pinniped of 
the Pnbyloff Islands and other parts of Alaska It has very little 
commercial value ; but by the natives along the Behring Sea coast of 
Alaska, Kamchatka, and the Kuriles it is highly prized. Prom the 
hide they make coverings for their boats , -the intestines are made 
into garments , the stomach walls are used as pouches for oil ; the 
flesh IS dried and eaten ; and the whiskers are sold to the CShmese, 
who use them as pickers to their opium pipes, and m several cere- 
monies m their joss houses. 


pany of San Pianciseo foi twenty yoais, fiom 1st May 1870, under 
Act of Congress approved 1st July 1870 The annual rental is 
$55,000 with a tax of $2 62 on each skin taken, — making the total 
rental $317,000 per annum The Alaska Commercial Company 
have leased the Commander Islands from the Russian Government 
About 30,000 fur seals aie annually taken theie 

The fishery at the mouth of the Stiaits of Juan de Puca and its 
vicinity IS earned on hy Amencans and Canadians The seals 
are captured in the wateis, the laigest numbei being secuied at 
and about Cape Flattery, to the extent of 15,000 annually The 
Lobos Islands, at the mouth of the Eio de la Plata, are under 
the piotection of the Government of Uiuguay, the numhei of seals 
annually taken being limited to about 12, 000 Some of the numer- 
ous islands about Cape Horn aie the hieedmg-places of fui seals, as 
are also the South Shetland Islands farthei south This Cape Horn 
legion IS visited hy a fleet of seven to ten vessels belonging to New 
London and Stomngton, Connecticut, and also hy a few Chilian 
and other South Aineiicau vessels Only occasionally does a yessel 
visit the South Shetlands, though the quality of skins to be secured 
there is very superior The headquarters for the fleet between 
seasons is at Punta Arenas, or Sandy Point, in the Stiaits of 
Magellan. The Ameiican fleet in 1880 numbered nine vessels of 
1192 tons The result of the fishery was 9275 skins, woith $90,431 

Eaily in the 19th centmy the Falkland Islands abounded in fur 
seals, blit they have been exteiminated The number now (1886) 
annually secured there does not average more than 500 , in some 
yeais only 50 skins aie taken 

There are annually received at London fiom the Cape of Good 
Hope about 10,000 sealskins taken at vaiious islands in the 
Southern Indian Ocean and along the south-west coast of Africa. 
A few fui seals are taken in the Okhotsk Sea 

Nearly all the fui -seal skins find then way to London, wlieie 
they aie plucked, diessed, and dyed. A few, however, aie prepared 
in New York At the seal islands they aie salted and haled with 
the fur inside, and in this manner shipped to London The annual 
yield of the fur-seal fisheries of the world is about 185,000 


Pnbyloff Islands, Alaska 100,000 

Commander Islands 80,000 

Stiaits of Juan de Puca and vicinity , 15,000 

Lobos Islands, inoutb of Rio de la Plata 12,000 

Pategouia, mcludmg South Shetland Islands and Stiaits of 
Magellan 15,000 

Palkland Islands . 500 

Capo of Good Hope, Including south-west coast of Aftioa and 
islands in Southern Indian Ocean 10,000 

Islands belonging to Japan 2,600 


Total 185,000 

At an average of $7 poi skin the annual value 
would be $1,205,000 

Value of ham seals annually . . 2,187,600 


Total value of hair and fur seals . $3,482,600 

See Hatton and Harvey, Ne^ufoundland, 1883 , Returns of the Jan Mayen 
Seal Fisheries, by Captain Adams, 1886 , United States Fish Commission Repoi ts 
for 1873-74 and 1874-75 , J A Allen, JEftred Seals , Chailes Bryant, JfalnJs o/ifte 
Noithein Fur Seal, H W Ullioit, Seal Islands of Alasla (M If) 

SEA LAWS, a title which came into use amongst 
•writers on maritime law in the 16tli century, and was 
applied by them to certain mediaeval collections of usages 
of the sea which had been recognized as having the force 
of customary law, either by the judgments of a maritime 
court or by the resolutions of a congress of merchants and 
shipmasteis To the foiiner class belong the sea laws of 
O16ron, which embody the usages of the manners of the 
Atlantic , under the latter come the sea laws of Wisby, 
which reflect the customs of the mariners of the North 
Sea and of the Baltic. 

The earliest collection of such usages which was re- 
ceived in England is desciihed in the Black Booh of the 
Admiralty as the “Laws of O16ron,” whilst the earliest 
kno'vra text is contained in the Liher Memorandorum of 
the corporation of the City of London, preserved in the 
archives of them Guildhall These laws are in an early 
handwritmg of the 14th century, and the title prefixed to 
them IS La Charte d'Olej'oun des Juggementz de la Mur. 
How and in what manner these “Judgments of the Sea” 
came to he collected is not altogether certain. Cleirac, a 
learned advocate m the parliament of Bordeaux, in the 
introduction to his work on Les Us et Coustumes de la Mer^ 
first printed at Bordeaux in 1647, states that Eleanor, 
duchess of Guienne (the consort of Louis VII. of France, 
but subsequently divorced from him and married to Henry 
II. of England), having observed during her visit to the 
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Holy Land, m company with. Louis, that the collection of 
customs of the sea contained in The Booh of the Consulate 
of the Sea (see vol yi p 317) was held in high repute in 
the Levant, directed on her return that a record should 
he made of the judgments of the maritime court of the 
island of Oleron (at that tune a pecuhar court of the duchy 
of Guienne), in order that they might serve as law amongst 
the manners of the 'Western Sea He states further that 
Richard I of England, on his return from the Holy Land, 
brought back with him a roll of those judgments, which 
he published in England and ordained to be observed as 
law It is probable that the general outhne of Cleirac’s 
account is correct, as it accoida with a menaorandum on 
the famous roll of 12 Edw III , “De Supeiiontate Mans 
Anglise,” which, having been for many years carefully 
pieserved in the archives of the Tower of London, is now 
deposited in the Public Record Office According to this 
memorandum, the king’s justiciaues were instructed to 
declare and uphold the laws and statutes made by the 
kings of England, in ordei to maintain peace and justice 
amongst the people of every nation passing through the 
sea of England . “ Quse gmdem leges et statuta per 
dominum Ricardum, quondam regem Anglise, in reditn suo 
a Terra Sancta correcta fiierunt, interpretata, declarata, et 
m Insula Oleron publicata, et nominata an Gallica lingua 
La Leye Olyioun " 

The earliest veision of these Oldron sea laivs, which, 
according to the memorandum above mentioned, were re- 
ceived in England in the latter part of the 12th centuiy, 
comprised certain customs of the sea which were observed 
m the wine and the oil trade, as cairied on between the 
ports of Guienne and those of Brittany, Normandy, Eng- 
land, and Flanders No English translation seems to have 
been made before the Butter of the Sea, printed in London 
by Thomas Petyt in 1536, in which they are styled ‘Hhe 
Lawes of ye Yle of Auleron and ye Judgementes of ye See ” 
Eiench was, in fact, a tongue familiar to the English High 
Court of Admiralty down to the reign of Henry VI. A 
Flemish text, however, appears to have been made m the 
latter part of the 14th century, the Fur fie Booh of Bruges, 
preserved in the archives of Bruges, in a handwriting 
somewhat later than that of the L%ler Memorandorum 
Prefixed to this Flemish version is the title, “ Lit es de 
Coppie van den Rollen van Oleron van den Vonnesse van 
der.Zee ” Certain changes, however, have been made in 
the Purple Booh of Bruges in the names of the ports 
mentioned in the original Gascon text For instance, 
Sluys IS in several places substituted fox Bordeaux, just as 
in the Blitter of the Sea London replaces Bordeaux That 
these sea laws were administered in the Flemish maritime 
courts may be inferied fiom two facts First, a Flemish 
translation of them was made for the use of the maritime 
tribunal of Damme, which was the chief Flemish entrepfit 
of the wine trade in the 13th century. The text of this 
trauslatiou has been published by Adriaen Verwer under 
the title of the Judgments of Darrme. In the second 
place, there is preserved in the archives of the senate of 
Lantzic, where there was a maritime court of old, famous 
for the equity of its judgments, an early manuscript of the 
15th century, which contains a Flemish reproduction of 
the Judgments of Oleron headed “Lit is Twater Recht 
in VJaenderen ” So far there can be no doubt that the 
Judgments of O16ron were received as sea laws m Flanders 
as well as in England in the 14th century. Further 
inquiry enables us to trace them as they followed the 
course of the wine trade in the North Sea and the Baltic 
Sea. Boxhorn, in his Chronyh van Zeelande, has published 
a Dutch version of them, which Van Leeuwen has repro- 
duced in his Batavia Ilhistrata, under the title of the 
Laws of West-Capell in Zealand. Verwer has also pub- 
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lished a Dutch text of them in his Federlant's See-Fechten, 
accompanied by certain customs of Amsterdam, of which 
other MSS exist, in which those customs are described as 
usages of Stavoren, or as usages of Enkbuizen, both ports 
of active commerce in the 15th century Of these customs 
of Amsterdam, or, as they were more generally styled, 
“Ordinances of Amsterdam,” further mention is made 
below. 

A new and enlarged collection of sea laws, purporting 
to be an extract of the ancient laws of Olbron, made its 
appearance in the latter part of the 15th century in Le 
O') ant Boutxer de la Mer, printed at Poitiers m France 
by Jan de Marnef, at the sign of the Pelican The title- 
page IS without a date, but the dedication, which puiports 
to be addressed by its author Pierre Garcie alias Feriande 
to his godson, is dated from St Gilles on the last day of 
May 1483 It contains foity-seven articles, of which the 
first twenty -two are identical with ai tides of the “Judg- 
ments of the Sea,” in the Liber Memorandorum, the re- 
maining articles being evidently of more recent oiigin. A 
black-letter edition of this work in Fiench, without a date, 
IS preserved m the Bodleian Libraiy at Oxford, and to the 
last aiticle this colophon is appended “ Ces choses pre- 
eddentes sent extraictes du trbs utille et profittable Roolle 
Doloyron par le diet Pierre Garcie alias Ferrande,” An 
English translation is printed in the appendix to A Vieio 
of the Admiral Jurisdiction, published in 1661 by Dr 
John Godolphin, m which the laws are described as “an 
Extract of the Ancient Laws of Oldron rendered into 
English out of Gaisias alias Perrand ” Although this 
new text had the recommendation of an advocate who 
had filled the office of judge of the Admiialiy Court dm mg 
the Commonwealth and been appointed king’s advocatc- 
geneial by Chailes 11, it seems to have been supeiscclod 
m a short time by Cleirac’s Us et Ooustumes de la Mei, to 
which was appended the following clause of authentication 
“Tesmoin le Seel de I’Isle d’Oldion, estably aux coutiaota 
de la dite Isle, le jour du Mardy apics la Feste Sainct 
Andr6 Tan mille deux cens soixant-six.” Cloiiac does not 
inform us from what somco oi under what ciroumsianccs 
he procured his text, nor on what autlioiiiy he has adopted 
in certain articles leadings at vaiianco with those of Garcie, 
whilst lie retains the same number of articles, to wit, forty- 
seven. The clause of authentication cannot bo accepted 
as a warranty above suspicion, as tho identical clause of 
authentication, with the same date is appended to tho early 
Norman and Breton versions of tho rolls, which contain 
only twenty-six articles. Cloirao’s version, however, owing 
probably to the superior stylo in which it was edited, and 
to the importance of the other treatises on maritime matters 
which Clcirac had brought together for the first time in a 
single volume, seems to have obtained a preference in Eng- 
land over Garde’s text, as it was received in the Jligli 
Court of Admiralty during the judgeship of Sir Leolmo 
Jenkyns, and an English translation of it was introduced 
into the English translation of tho Blach Booh of the 
Admiralty made by John Bedford, tho deputy registrar of 
the High Court, and dedicated to Sir Leoline Jenkyns. 
It seems to have been Bedford’s intention to print this 
translation under tho title of “ Sea Laws ” , but the manu- 
script passed into the hands of Sir Leoline Jenkyns, who 
gave it to tho College of Advocates in 1685. The Blach 
Booh itself, which was missing for a long time from the 
Admiralty registry, has recently been discovered and has 
been replaced in the archives of the Admiralty Court. Of 
these two versions of the sea laws of Oldron the earhei 
obtained a wide-world reception, for it was translated into 
Castilian (Fuero de Layron) by order of King Alphonso 
X., and a Gascon text of it is still preserved in the archives 
of Leghorn, apparently m a handwriting of the 15th cen- 
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tury, entitled “ Asso es la copia dens EoUes de Leron de 
jncgemeus de mar ” 

Tlie parent stock of the Wisby sea la^vs -would appear 
to have been a code preserved in the chancery of Lubeck, 
dra-wn up in the Old Saxon tongue, and dated 1240 This 
code contains amongst many others certain articles on 
maritime law which are identical with articles in the 
Gothland sea laws, Gothland being the island of which 
Wisby was the chief port This collection comprises sixty- 
six articles, and it is now placed beyond a doubt by lecent 
researches, especially of Professor Schlyter of Lund, that 
these Gothland sea laws aie a compilation derived from 
three distinct sources, — a Lubeck, an Oleron, and an Am- 
sterdam source A Saxon or Low German text of this 
collection was printed for the fiist tune in 1506 at Copen- 
hagen by Godfrey de Gemen, a native of Gouda in Holland, 
who IS reputed to have set up the earliest printing-press 
in Copenhagen This print has no title-page, and in this 
respect resembles the earliest known print of The Consulate 
of the Sea , but upon a blank leaf, which occupies the place 
of a frontispiece in one of two copies of Godfrey de Gemen’s 
text, both preserved in the royal library at Copenhagen, 
there has been inserted with a pen in alternate lines of 
black and led ink the title “Dat hogheste Gotlansche 
Water-Recht gedrucket to Koppenhaven Anno Domini 
M D V and theie has also been inseited on the first page 
of the text the introductory title “Her beghynt dat 
hogheste Watei-Eecht” (here begins the supreme sea law) 
Professor Sohlytei has discovered a MS (No 3123) in the 
royal library at Copenhagen, whicli is written on parchment 
in a hand of the 15th century, and fiom which it seems 
probable that Godfrey de Gemen mainly derived his text, 
as it comprises the same number of articles, containing the 
same matter arranged in the same order, with this minor 
difference, that, whilst both the MS and the print have 
the simple title “ Water-Eecht ” prefixed to the fiist article, 
the MS has also a similar title prefixed to the fifteenth. 
Further, as this article together with those that follow it 
m the MS , appears to be in a handwiiting different from 
that of the articles that precede, the fifteenth aiticle may 
justly be considered as the first of a distinct senes, more 
particularly as they are numbered m Eoman characters, 
beginning with § 1, and such characteis are continued 
with a single interruption down to the end of the MS 
Although, however, the numeration of the articles of this 
second series is continuous and the handwriting of the 
MS fiom the fifteenth to the sixty-sixth article is un- 
changed, the text of the series is not continuous, as the 
fortieth article commences with an intioductory clause — 
“ This IS the ordinance which the skippers and merchants 
have resolved amongst themselves as ship law.” There is 
no difficulty in recognizing the first division of this second 
series of sea laws as a Low German version of the Judg- 
ments of Offiron, transmitted most probably through a 
Flemish text. This hypothesis would account for the sub- 
stitution in several articles of Sluys for Boideaux. On 
the other hand, the introductory clause which ushers in 
the fortieth article is identical with the title that is gen- 
erally prefixed to MSS of the maritime Ordinances of 
Amsterdam, and the text of this and of the following 
articles down to the sixty-fifth inclusive is evidently of 
Dutch origin and more or less identical with Verwer’s 
text of the usages of Amsterdam. M Pardessus, in his 
valuable Collection de Lois Maritimes, published in Paris 
before Professor Schlyter made known the result of his 
researches, has justly remarked that the provisions of 
several articles of this last division of the sea laws are 
inconsistent with the theory that they originated at Wisby 
It may be observed that the sixty-sixth article of the MS. 
is a Lubeck law identical with the first article of the first 
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senes, which is of Lubeck origin No colophon is ap- 
pended to this final article m the MS Nevertheless, 
Godfrey de Gemen’s edition of 1505, which breaks off in 
the middle of the sixty-sixth article of the MS , has the 
following colophon — “Here end the Gothland sea laws, 
which the community of merchants and skippers have or- 
dained and made at Wisby, that all men may regulate 
themselves by them Printed at Copenhagen, ad m d v ” 
The question naturally suggests itself. To what MS was 
Godfrey de Gemen indebted for this colophon, or is the 
alternative more probable that he devised it '2 There is 
no known MS. of this collection of an earlier date to 
which an appeal can be made as an authority for this 
colophon, on the contrary, the only known MSS of 
which the date is earlier than Godfrey de Gemen’s print, 
both of which are in the library of the university of Copen- 
hagen, aie without this colophon, and one of them, which 
purports to have been completed at Nykoping on the Eve 
of the Visitation of the Virgin in 1494, concludes with a 
coloj)hon which precludes all idea that anything has been 
omitted by the scribe, viz, “Here ends this book, and 
may God send us his grace. Amen ” We are disposed to 
think that Gemen himself devised this colophon He was 
engaged in punting for the fiist time other collections of 
laws for the Danish Government, and, as Gothland was at 
that time a possession of Denmark, he may have thus dis- 
tinguished the sea laws from another collection, namely, of 
land laws Professor Schlyter, however, believes Gemen 
may have borrowed it from a MS which is lost, or at all 
events is not known There is some support to this view 
in the fact that in the archives of the guildhall of Lubeck 
there IS preserved a MS of 1533 which contains a Low 
German version of the same collection of sea laws, with a 
lubric prefixed to the first article announcing them to be 
“the water law or sea law, which is the oldest and highest 
law of Wisby,” and there are good reasons for supposing 
that the scribe of this MS. copied his text from a MS 
other than the Copenhagen MS The same observation 
will apply to a second MS. of a similar character preserved 
in the library of the gymnasium of Lubeck, which pur- 
poits to have been written in 1537. But as regards the 
Wisby sea laws little reliance can be placed on such 
rubrics or colophons as proofs of the facts recited m them, 
though they may be valuable as evidence of the reputed 
origin of the sea laws at the time when the scribe com- 
lileted the MS In illustration of this view it may be 
stated that in the same year in which the more recent of 
these two MSS purports to have been completed — namely, 
1537 — there was printed at Lubeck an enlarged edition of 
the sea laws consisting of seventy-two articles, being a 
Low German translation of a Dutch text, in which six 
additional Dutch laws had been inserted which are not 
found in the Copenhagen MS , nor have a place in Gemen’s 
text, yet to this edition is prefixed the title, “ This is the 
highest and oldest sea law, which the community of mer- 
chants and shipmasters have ordained and made at Wisby, 
that all persons who would be secure may regulate them- 
selves by it ” Further, it has an introductory clause to its 
thirty-seventh article — “ This is the ordinance which the 
community of sldppers and merchants have resolved upon 
amongst themselves as ship law, which the men of Zea- 
land, Holland, Flanders hold, and with the law of Wisby, 
which IS the oldest ship law ” At the end of the seventy- 
second article there follows this colophon : “ Here ends 
the Gothland sea law, which the community of merchants 
and manners have ordained and made at Wisby, that 
each may regulate himself by it AU honour be to God, 
MDXXXvn.” Each article of this edition has prefixed to it 
after its particular number the word “belevmge” (judg- 
ment). It would thus appear that the Wisby sea laws 
XXI — 74 
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tave fared like the Oleron sea laws they have gathered 
bulk with increasing years 

The question remains to be ausweied. How did this col- 
lection of sea laws acquii e the title of the “ Wisby sea laws” 
outside the Baltic 1 for under such title they were received 
in Scotland in the 16th century, as may be inferred from 
extracts from them cited in Sir James Balfoui’s System of 
the more Ancient Laws of Scotland, which, although not 
printed till 1754, was completed before his death m 1583 
The text of the Wisby sea laws generally current in Eng- 
land IS an English translation of a Ereuch text which 
Cleirac pubhshed in 1641 in his Us et Coustumes de la 
Mer, and is an abbreviated, and in many respects muti- 
lated, version of the original sea laws This inquiry, how- 
ever, would open a new chapter on the subject of the 
northern sea laws, and. the civilizing influence which the 
merchants of Wishy exercised in the 13th century through 
their factories at Novgorod, linking thereby the trade of 
the Baltic to that of the Black Sea. 

See Parclegsiis, Collection de Lois Mm itimes anUi lewres auXVIIl 
SikU (6 Tols , Pans, 1828-45) , Schlyter, Wisly Stadslag och Sjoiatt, 
beiug vol vin of tlio Corpus Jutw JSueco-Gotorim ArUiqin (Luad, 
1853): and The Black Look of the Adnmalty, ed by Su Tiavers 
Twiss (4 vols , London, 1871-76) (T T ) 

SE AhlN G WAX In mediaeval tunes, when the pimci- 
pal use of sealing wax was for attaching the impression of 
seals to official documents, the composition used consisted 
of a mixture of Venice tuipentine, beeswax, and colouring 
matter, usually vermilion. The preparation now employed 
contains no wax. Eine red stationery sealing wax is com- 
posed of about seven parts by weight of shellac, four of 
Venice turpentine, and three to four of vermilion. The 
resins are melted together in an earthenware pot over a 
moderate fire, and the colouung matter is added slowly 
with careful sturing. The mass when taken from the fire 
is pouied into oiled tin moulds the form of the sticks 
required, and when hai d the sticks are pohshed by passing 
them rapidly over a charcoal fire, or through a spirit flame, 
which melts the superficial film. Eor the brightest quali- 
ties of sealing wax bleached lac is employed, and a pro- 
portion of perfuming matter — storax or balsam of Bern — 
is added. In the commoner qualities considerable admix- 
tures of chalk, carbonate of magnesia, baryta white, or 
other earthy matters are employed, and for the various 
colours appropriate mineral pigments. In inferior waxes 
ordinary resin takes the place of lac, and the dragon gum 
of Australia (from Xanihonhosa hastilis) and other resins 
are similarly substituted. Such waxes, used for bottling, 
parcelling, and other coarser applications, run thin when 
heated, and are comparatively brittle, whereas fine wax 
should soften slowly and is tenacious and adhesive. 

SEALKOTE. See Sialkot. 

SEALS ^ (Gr. orj>payis, Lat. sigillum). During tho 
mediaeval period the importance of seals was very groat, 
as they were considered the mam proofs of the authenticity 
of all sorts of documents, both public and private.® That 
IS much less the case now, the written signature being 
thought a safer guarantee of genuineness. In order to 
make illicit use or imitation of a seal difficult, the seal 
Itself was usually locked up and guarded with special care, 
and in the case of royal personages or corporate bodies 
was often made a very complicated work of art, which it 
would have been almost impossible to copy exactly. One 
very curious precaution that was adopted is still in use 
with the corporate seal of the monastcri 'S of Mount Athos. 
The circular matrix® is divided into four quarters, each 

^ For antique seals, see GxMS, jBWBLLEax, and Ema. 

2 In some cases, m the presence of witnesses, a seal whicli did not 
belong to the signer of a document was used when the right matrix was 
not at hand This has naturally caused many archaeological puzzles 

® The word “ seal ” is often used to denote both the impression made 


of which is kept by one of the four epnstatai or luling 
monks , the four pieces are joined by a key-handle, which 
remains in the custody of the secretaiy Thus it is only 
when all five guaidians of the vanous parts of the matiix 
meet together that the complete seal can be stamped on 
any document The device on the Mount Athos seal is 
a half-length figure of the Madonna and Child, and the 
imprint is made by blackening the matiix m the flame of 
a lamp and then pressing it on the paper or vellum itself.. 
Mediaeval seals were applied in two different ways in 
one the stamp was impressed in wax run on the smface 
of the document (Er plaque or en 'placard) , in the other 
the wax impression was suspended hy cord or strips of 
parchment (Fr pendant) The latter method was neces- 
sarily used with metal seals or hullee (see below) 

For the sake of gi eater security m the case of plaqui 
seals, it was a common piactice from the 12tli century 
onwards, or even earlier, to make a cross cut lu the vellum 
of the document, the corners of which ivcre then turned 
back, thus forming a squaie opening, over which the wax 
seal was stamped, the tuined-up corneis helped to hold 
the wax in its iilace, and the aperture allowed a second 
matrix to be applied at the back. This was usually a 
smaller private seal called a secreium. Thus, foi example, 
an abbot would use on the front of a document the large 
corporate seal of his community, and on the back would 
stamp his personal seal as a secretum. 

Till the 12th centuiy puie white beeswax was generally 
used, after that wax coloured gieen or red. The use of 
shellac or other hauler mateiials, such as modern sealing- 
wax, IS of lecent date. Thus it was usual to piotect tho 
soft wax seals by some soit of “ fendei,” often a wieath of 
rushes or plaited stilps of paper twisted loiuid it , another 
method much employed in the 15th century was to cover 
the seal with leaves of oak, hay, or bccch. Pendant seals 
were often encased in boxes of wood or cuir louilh, which 
in some cases aie very richly decoiated. From tho 13th 
to the 15th century original royal documents arc usually 
on fine veUiim and have green seals Imng by many-coloured 
silk and gold thiead, while office copies aie on coarser 
vollum and have white seals hung by ijarchment strips. 
In England an. important official, called the clerk of tho 
cliafc-wax, an office which still exists, was ontrustod with 
the duty of softening the wax foi state seals over a 
chafliig-hiazicr. Two different methods of sealing docu- 
ments, either closed or open for inspection, are icuorded 
ill the legal terms “loiters seciot” and “ letters paiont ” 
Owing to the enormous number of modiaival seals which 
still exist, and tlioir frequently great liistoiical and artistic 
importance, it is necessary to adopt some method of 
classification, especially for largo collections, such as that 
of the British Musonm, which contains about 25,000 
Specimens, and tho very important one of ilio Hocioty of 
Antiquaries ^ The chief classes are those :“~(1) Ecclesi- 
astical. — (ft) Seals belonging to offices, such as those of 
popes, bishops, abbots, deans, tire.; {h) common seals of 
corporate bodies, such as chapters, religious colleges, monas- 
teries, and the like ; (<*) official seals without the name of 
the officer; {d) personal seals, with or without a name. 
(2) Lay. — (a) Royal seals, including those of queens and 
royal princes; (5) official seals in tho name of the 
sovereign or a state official ; (c) common seals of corporate 
bodies, such as towns, universities, guilds, schools, hospi- 
tals, &c.; (cT) personal seals (not being royal) with offigios, 
heraldry, merchants' marks, or other devices, with or with- 
out a name, or with name only, or with legend only 

and tli6 olyeot that makes the improaa. More corroctly the latter is- 
called the “matiix,” and only the impression is called the “seal," 

* Tins valuable collection has been arranged and catalogued by Dr* 
C. S. Percival, tho heat modem authority on English seals. 
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French Royal Seals ^ — Tlie earliest and most complete 
series of seals is that of the Fiench. longs The Carlo- 
Tingian and Merovingian monarchs mostly used antique 
gems or pastes, — portrait heads being selected and a 
legend added in the metal setting of the matrix Charle- 
magne used a head of Jupiter Serapis,^ Pippm the Short 
that of the Indian Dionysus. The Eritish Museum pos- 
sesses a seal of Odo or Eudes, king of France (888-898), 
impressed fiom a fine Greek gem of the 3d century Bc, 
with a poi trait of Seleucus FV The oldest existing matrix 
is that of Lothaire I (c 817), now preserved at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, attached to an altar-cross It is an oval intaglio 
in rock ciystal, with a laureated portrait and the legend 
►P X.PE ADiWA HLOTJAumi BEG , it IS not an antique, 
hut IS of contemporary Byzantmo-Rhemsh work Till the 
time of Louis VI (1108-1137) these seals werepZagwe, but 
he introduced pendant seals about 1108 , and counter- 
seals at the back weie first used by Lotus VII (1137-80) 
The grand series of round seals with an enthroned figure 
of the lang begins with the Oapet Henry I (1031-60) 
The king holds a sceptre in one hand and a flower in the 
other Those of the queens are frequently of a pointed 
oval form, with a standing portrait figure holding a flower 
in each hand In the 13th and 14tli centuries the French 
loyal seals were elaborate woiks of art, with a finely draped 
figure of the king seated under a iich canopy on a throne, 
decorated with lions’ or eagles’ heads , the ting holds a 
sceptie in each hand. The queens’ seals, of a round or 
pointed oval form, are also very beautiful, with a giaceful 
figure standing between two shields under a rich canopy 
After the 15th century there was a rapid decadence in the 
royal seals, and in the 17th and 18th centuries they were 
of the most tasteless style, far worse than those used m 
England at the same date 

JEnglish Royal Seals — This, which is on the whole the 
most beautiful of all royal series, begins with the seal 
of Edward the Con- 
fessor (see fig 1) * 

The great seal of Will- 
iam the Horman and 
his successors was not 
plagui, like the earlier 
ones, but pendant , it 
has on one side an 
enthroned figure of 
a king copied from 
contemporary French 
seals, and on the re- 
verse the king on 
horseback armed with 
spear and shield 
These two ways of ^ Confessor, 

representing the sovereign have been used on all the royal 
seals of England down to the present day. By degrees 
greater elaboration of ornament was introduced into the 
throne and its canopy In Edward III ’s time niches with 
minute statuettes of saints were added at the sides of the 
obverse. The climax of magnificence was reached in the 
reign of Henry Y On the obverse of his seal the king 

^ See Wailly, Mhmnts de JPaUographie, vol u , pi A , by vamous 
authors, ITr^sor de Nim et de Qlyptiquc, vol i , Pans, 1824 (which 
contains also plates of English royal seals) ; Donet-d’Arcq, C<M de 
Saeaux de V Empire, Pans, 1863-68 , Bulletin de la Soci&l de Spliragis- 
tiqm, Pans, v y , D’Anisy, Becxml de Sceaux Nmnands, Caen, 1836. 

* The monks of Durham also used a gem with a head of Jupiter 
Serapis, lonncl which was added the legend — CABVT SANCTI 
OSWALDI 

® The English kings before the Conquest signed usually with a cross 
only, but a few, such as Offa, Bthelwulf, and Ethelred, occasionally 
used seals, especially on documents containing grants to St Denis 
and other French abbeys, on which they followed the French custom of 
affixing plapd seals. 


sits holding the orb and sceptre, the gorgeous canopy 
contains statuettes of the Yiigm and two saints, and at 
each side are three rows of statuettes m minute canopied 
niches, each low two tiers high , about fifteen minute 
figures of saints and angels are introduced into the design 
On the reverse is the king on hoiseback, bearing a sword 
and shield, the horse, going at full speed, is clothed 
with nehly embroidered heialdic drapery, and on its bead 
and on the kmg’s is a lion crest After Henry Y the 
seals began to decrease in magnificence, and in the reign 
of Henry YII the new taste of the Eenaissance began to 
supplant the pure Gothic of the earlier seals In the time 
of Philip and Mary both sovereigns appear together, seated 
under canopies, or iiding side by side ^ The great seal 
of the Commouwealti is a marvel of ugliness On the 
obverse is a peispective view of the inteiior of the House 
of Commons, and on the reverse a map of Great Britain 
and Ireland Cromwell’s seal has an equestrian poi trait 
of himself, and its reveise the arms of the Commonwealth 
between a hon and a dragon as supporters Little is 
noticeable about the seals of succeeding sovereigns , that 
of Victoria is minutely cut, but is veiy poor as a work 
of ait 

Other English. Seals — Gilt bronze was the commonest 
material for large seals, but other metals were used, such 
as gold, silver, and lead, also jet and ivory, especially 
before the Norman Conquest. Bock crystal, carnelian, 
and sard were the favourites among the haid stones cut 
for matiices Large seals were usually either round or of 
a pointed oval form (as in figs 2 and 3) , the small secreta 
were sometimes square, triangular, or hexagonal, as well 
as round or oval ® The most elaborate and beautiful of 
all were those of leligioiis corporations, such as the chapter 
seals of monasteries. These are among the most exquisite 
works of art that the Middle Ages produced, especially 
during the 14th century, and exceed in delicacy of work- 
manship and elaboration of design the finest seals of all 
other classes, not excepting those of the sovereigns Fig. 
2 shows the common seal of 
Boxgrove priory (Sussex), 
the matrix of which is now 
in the British Museum. On 
one side is a figure of the 
Virgin enthroned, and on 
the reverse a representation 
of the west front of the 
priory church, with open 
tracery and niches contain- 
ing minute statuettes This 
elaborate matrix is made 
up of four distinct pieces 
of gilt bronze, and to form 
the perfect seal must have 
been a work requirmg con- 
siderable skill and patience 
The reverse was foimed by 
two stamps used on two 
separate plaques of softened Eio. 2 — Fouiteenth-centui-y seal of 
wax: one of these formed Boxgrove pnory , 1 averse 
the background with the various statuettes, and the second 
was used to stamp the open tracery work of the front of 
the church , the latter when hard was fitted on to the 

^ A variety of design is introduced on the reverse oX one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s seals , she is represented .stanclrag, holding the orh and 
sceptre, and wears a dress with enormous hoops. Her other seal has 
the usual equestrian portiait on the reverse 

" As a rule, from the 12tli to the 16th century, ecclesiastical seals 
and those of females ■were of the pointed oval form, most others 
being circular , there are, however, many exceptions to this rule 

« A special English office for the blessing of seals is printed by 
Maskell, Mm. Ritmlia, 1882, vol. iii. 
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impression of tlie background, and tliirs a sort of miniattirB 
model of tlie cburcb ^vas made, ndth. its statues and tbe 
inner planes of the faQade seen throngh the open tracei'y 
^ork, — the effect being extremely rich and delicate. "When 
the finished obverse and reverse had been fitted together, 
the legend was added on their edges by means of the fourth 
piece of the matrix, — -a strip of bronze with letters cut 
into it on both its 
edges ; first one 
side and then the 
other of this strip 
was pressed against 
the rim of the wax 
seal, which thus 
received the im- 
pression of the 
complete legend 
all round its edge. 

The seal of South- 
wark priory, also 
of the 14th cen- 
tury, is even more 
elaborate, as both 
sides have open 
tracery separately 
applied, and thus 
the matrix consists 
of five distinct 
pieces. Many of 
the bishops’ seals, 
though less com- 
plicated in design, 
are of equal beauty 
to those of the 
chapters. The common design has a standing figure 
under a richly decorated canopy. Fig. 3 shows a very 
beautiful example, the seal of Richard, bishop of Dur- 
ham. The standing figure of the bishop in mass vest- 
ments is modelled with wonderful skill and shows ex- 
treme taste in the treatment of the drapery ; the legend is 
Bpgillum] BIOAEPI . DEI . G-EA . DVITELMENSIS . EPI, A 
great variety of sacred subjects occur on ecclesiastical seals 



Fro. 3. 


-Seal of Richard de Bury, late 
lith century. 



Fig. 4.— Seal of King’s College, CamMdga 


in addition to single figures of patron saints; the most 
frequent were perhaps the Crucifixion, the Annunciation, 
the Coronation of the Virgin, and the Virgin enthroned 
in Heaven; small figures of kneeling worshippers were 



often added. Fig. 4 shows one of the most magnificent 
of this class, with, in the centre, a figure of the Virgin in 
glory, between St Nicholas and Henry VI, each under a 
very rich canopy ; at the sides are shields charged with 
England and France, and France (modern) alone, held by 
two monks. 1 This very beautiful work of art dates about 
the year 1443. lu the 15th century the ecclesiastical 
seals began to fall off in richness and beauty, and after 
the Reformation were of little artistic value. Very hand- 
some seals were used by lay corporations, especially the 
municipalities of towns. These last frequently have a 
careful representation of the town itself, with its circuit 
of walls or that of its chief castle or cathedral, and thus 
often afford valuable evidence as to the form of its de- 
fences and principal 
buildings. Fig. 5 
shows a fine example, 

3 inches in diameter, 

— the corporate seal 
of Rochester, made 
in the 13th century; J 
it has a minute re- 
presentation of the I 
keep of Rochester ] 

Castle, surrounded 
by an outer circuit 
wall and a moat. On 
one of the turrets 
of the gateway is a 

sentinel blowing a 5,— CoriJorate seal of Bocliester. 

signal horn ; legend, 

siGiLLVM . civivM . EoPENSis. The reverse lias the same 
legend repeated round the scene of the Crucifixion of St 
Andrew. Other corporation seals are covered with small 
figures under elaborate canopy work, much like those of 
the ecclesiastical foundations. 

Seals of hospitals are often designed in a similar way, 
with a representation of the hospital building very minutely 
treated. In the IStli century seals began to be designed 
in a rather pictorial style, which, though very graceful, is 
inferior to the earlier 
and more architect- 
onic class. Very 
magnificent seals 
were used by state 
officials : those of 
the lord high ad- 
miral of England are |j 
especially fine, from j 
the beautiful form of \ 
the ship on the ob- 
verse. Fig. 6 shows 
that of the earl of 
Huntingdon, who 
was lord high ad- 
miral in the reign 
of Henry VIII. In 
design it resembles 

those of the admirals of the previous century, 
sails are embroidered the royal arms of England, 

Among private seals those of powerful barons are often 
large and very beautifully cut. Fig. 7 shows a silver 
matrix, now in. the British Museum, which is remai'kahle 
for the great beauty of its workmanship. Its legend is 
sionxyM . roberti . fihi . walteri. On it an armed 
knight, of the time of Henry III., is riding over a dragon, 
whose tail ends in a scroll of very beautiful conventional 
foliage, modelled with the greatest spirit and delicacy. 



Pig. 6.— Seal of Lord High Admiral 
Huntingdon. 


On the 


This clas.s of seal is often a sort of miniature reprotlnofciou of some 
magnificent altar retable, as in fig. 4. 
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A common and gi aceful form of priTate seal m tlie 13tli 
and 14tli centuiies lias simply a shield with the owner’s 
arms on a diapeied 
background, the 
whole enclosed with- 
in many-cu&ped tia- 
cery Fig 8 shows 
an example of a fine 
Grseco-E,oman gem, 

— a carnelian en- 
graved with a female 
head, full face The 
14th-century owner 
of this has added a 
metal setting with 
the woids CAPVT 
MAEIB MAGDALENE, 

to give it a sacred 7 _Seal of Eobert Etovalter, c 1270 
meaning The le- 
gends of private seals or secreta were often chosen in allu- 
sion to then usBj common phrases are “clausa secieta 
tego,” or “lecta lege, tecta tege” Many 
ingenious devices were practised to enable 
the same matrix to give two or moie dif- | 
ferent varieties of impression In some | 
cases the border with the legend w^as so 
contrived as to slide up the handle, so 
that the seal could be made eithei with fiq s — Antique 
or without an inscription Others had gem used as a 
the border made to revolve on a swivel, private seal 
so as to supply two different legends , and the magnificent 
monastic seals (as that shown in fig 2) were arianged so 
as to give a perfect seal without the use of the ela- 
borate open tracery In the 15th and 16th centuries mer- 
chants and handicraftsmen frequently employed devices 
connected with their trade — either some tool or badge 01 
an arbitrary sign used as a trade-mark , or a rebus of the 
owner’s name was used, such as a bolt and a tun (cask) for 
the name Bolton The use of seals by the humbler classes 
was more common in England than abroad , even bonds- 
men sometimes had seals, both before and after the Nor- 
man Conquest Seals of other countries mostly followed 



the same fashions as those of England, though of course 
varying in design and workmanship with each country 
On the whole, the English seals were superior during 
their best period (the 14th century) to those of any other 
country, though matrices of great beauty were produced 
in both Germany and France In Italy less care and skill 
were usually spent on seals, partly owing to the greatei 
use of metal bullae for important charteis 

Metal Bullae — These aie necessarily not plaque but peTi- 
dant, and are held usually by coids passed through a hole 
in the seal Lead was the metal most commonly used, 
but some sovereigns had bullae struck in silver or gold, 
either as a mark of their ovn dignity or to confer special 
honour on the recipient of a chaiter An extant letter 
from Petrarch to Charles lY thanks that emperor for a 
diploma of the rank of count, and especially for the 
honour shown to him by the attachment of gold bullae 
to the document Lead bullae were also used by various 
ecclesiastical dignitaiies, from patriarchs to bishops, but 
were larely used by ecclesiastics of lower lank In some 
cases, however, especially 111 Sicily and Byzantium, bullae 
were used by laymen of very moderate rank A large num- 
ber of fine papal bullae ^ exist dating from the 7th century 
onwards ^ Since the time of Pope Paschal II they have 
borne heads of St Peter and St Paul , previously they had 
such simple devices as crosses or stars, with the name of 
the pontiff Another eaily series of bullae begins 111 the 8th 
century with the bullse of the patriarchs of Byzantium 
Those of the doges of Venice exist in large numbeis, bear- 
ing figures of St Mark and the reigning doge kneeling 
betoe him. Existing bullae of Charlemagne have a rude 
jirofile portrait crowned wuth a diadem, and on tlie reveise 
the monogram of kaeolys arranged in the form of a 
cross 

Consult, in addition to tho works named above, Thnlomanus, 
Be Bulla Aurea, Fiankfoit, 1724, Romai -Buchner, Bie Siegel dei 
deutsch Kami, Fiankfoit, 1851 , Yossbeig, Gesch der preussischen 
Siegel, Berlin, 1843 , Melly, Siegel- ICuruie des Mittelalters, Vienna, 
1846 , Heineccuis, Be Sigillis, Fiankfoit, 1709 , Lepsius, Sphragis- 
tisclie Aphonsmen, Halle, 1842-43 , Caulfield, Sigilla Ecelesm 
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SEAMANSHIP 


EAMANSHIP IS the art of sailing, manoeuvring, and 
preserving a ship or a boat in all positions and under 
all reasonable circumstances, and thus involves a sound 
practical knowledge of all the foices by which she may be 
actuated and the means at command to assist or counter- 
act them j it IS a branch of applied mechanics acquired hy 
experience and study The former can only he obtamed 
thoroughly in many years spent at sea, in personal con- 
nexion with the work of the ship and her boats , that such 
training should commence at an early age is very desir- 
able, if not even imperative The practical knowledge so 
gamed should be supplemented and improved hy reading, 
conversation, and discussion, as the casualties which befall 
ships are so varied that a man may pass forty years in sea- 
going vessels without experiencing one-half of those which 
might occur Many of the old maxims are still applicable 
to every class of vessel and must always remain so 
Steam The terms “ ship ” and “ vessel ” are here intended to 
md sail- embrace all classes, though “ ship ” is generally applied to 
ngsbips larger without reference to form or description unless 
such 13 specified Though the use of sails has been greatly 
superseded by the introduction of steam-power both in the 
navies of all nations and in the mercantile marine, it is 
still generally admitted that seamanship is best acquired 


on board a vessel which is dependent upon her sails. The 
construction and equipment of sailing ships had reached a 
high point of perfection at the time steam came into general 
use The power derived from the steam-engine does not 
change any of the former conditions, but simply adds 
another element, confined to propulsion directly ahead or 
astern (except with reversible wheels or twin screws), 
which when combined with sails renders a ship much moie 
manageable and safe, — that is to say, assuming all the 
forces at command to he properly applied Hence it is very 
desirable that all ocean-going steam vessels should have 
sufficient sail-power to turn them round (wear) or to enable 
them to sail with the wind abeam without steam, especially 
when fitted with single screws or with paddle wheels which 
do not work separately. Twin screws, of course, give a 
double chance as far as the engine is concerned , but even 
with that advantage the loss of the rudder would leave the 
ship in a helpless condition if she had not efficient head 
and after sails to balance her on the desired course 

At present the excessive desire to make quick passages 
has greatly augmented the danger unavoidably attending a 
sea voyage, the risk as well as the violence of a collision 
^ The term “bull ” for a papal charter comes from its lead bulla 
* See Ficorom, Piomhi Aniichi, Eome, 1745. 
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at liigb. speed in thick weatlier being thereby much in- 
creased Through the want of masts and sails there is a 
probability of total loss by drifting helplessly on a lee 
shore during a gale, or by foundering “ in the trough of 
the sea ” In spite of her monstrous size (22,000 tons), 
the “Great Eastern,” in 1863 or 1864, with her six com- 
paratively small masts and weak sails was, after the loss 
of her iiiddei, very roughly used by the waves striking 
her full on the side She was in the position which is 
expressed by the common sea-phi ase “wallowing in the 
trough of the sea,” from which her crew had no power to 
extricate her A smaller vessel deeply laden in such a 
position would most probably have foundered, leaving no 
one to tell the tale Too much stress is laid upon the re- 
tardation caused by masts and rigging Avhen steaming 
head to wind , it is the pitching and plunging motion of 
the ship into a succession of waves that principally letards 
hei speed. If the waves are approaching at the rate of 10 
miles an hour and the ship is steaming against them at a 
similar rate, they will stiike the bows with a force equal 
to 20 miles an hour When a ship is steaming through 
comparatively smooth water (sheltered by land) against a 
gale of wind, her speed is but httle reduced by the force 
of the wind alone, when other ciiciimstances admit of her 
working full power Storm-sails only require short masts, 
but these and the canvas they support should be strong, 
which IS not the case m the merchant service generally 
Duties of Every seaman is expected to be thoioughly acquainted 
a sea- with the rigging of the vessel in which he serves, and 
mtiii charge he should frequently examine every pait, 

to see that it is efficiently performing the duty assigned to 
it, hemg neither too taut nor too slack, nor suffering from 
chafing, wet, or other injury He should be capable of 
repair mg or replacing any part with his own hand if 
necessary and of teaching others how to do so He need 
not necessarily be a navigator, though a good navigator 
must be a seaman, nor is it necessary that a seaman 
should he a shipbuilder, a mast-maker, a rope-maker, or a 
sail-maker, hut he should possess a general knowledge of 
each art, especially the last , every able seaman should be 
able to sew a seam and assist the ship’s sail-maker lu 
rejiairing sails. It is greatly to he regretted that various 
circumstances have brought about such a change in the 
system of rigging ships, in both the British navy and the 
mercantile marine, that those who sail in them seldom see 
it done Young officers were in former times frequently 
entrusted with the charge of day watches, durmg which 
they would give the necessary orders for matang, shorten- 
ing, or trimming sails, perhaps even tacking and wearing 
That practice gave conMence and quickened the desire to 
learn more , it was more frequently done m small than in 
large ships The general adoption of the steam-engine in 
ships has not only diminished the value of sail-power but 
of seamanship also, and has produced such a change in 
the rig that instead of masts and yards we find only two 
or three poles In the British navy so many new sciences 
have been introduced that seamanship takes but a low 
place among them at the examination of a midshipman, 
who has had but little boat duty and probably found the 
discussion of seamanship in his mess-place contrary to 
rule The rapidity with which all sail and mast drill is 
executed, combined with the perfection of the “ station 
bill,” renders it worse than useless as a means of teachmg, 
as it gives a false confidence which fails in the hour of 
necessity, when the accustomed routine is thrown out by a 
sail actually splitting to pieces or a spar snapping. The 
fact that the same men perpetually do the same tbmg must 
tend greatly to render each evolution quick so long as 
every one is in his accustomed place, but sickness or the 
absence of a party from duty will disorganize the ship for 


some tune, as the general usefulness of the men has been 
cramped Sail drill in harbour is open to grave objec- 
tions , unless in a tide-way, the ship must be invariably 
head to wmd , for reefing and furling the yards are laid 
squaie, consequently flat aback , both earnigs are hauled 
out at once, and as it is only for exercise they are only 
half secured Even when reefing top-sails at sea either for 
exercise oi of necessity m company with other ships, the 
yards aie laid square to enable the men to get readily on 
the weather-side , therefoie, if on a wmd, the sail must le- 
mam aback or the ship must be kept away till the wind is 
on the beam in order to shake the sail 
The foundation of all teaching of seamanship must he a Knots, 
knowledge of the knots, bends, and splices, and their use bitches, 
in the various parts of the rigging and equipment of a 
ship ^ Some knots, bends, and hitches are intended to afford 
security as long as desired, and then to be easily disengaged 
Other knots, splices, and seizings are of a more permanent 
chaiacter, generally contmmng as long as the lope will last. 



Omhaiul Knot —Used at the end of ropes to pi event their unieeving and as 
the commencement of oUier knots Eig 1 1 epioseiits an oveiliand knot liauled 
tight , foi an illustiation of the same not hauled tight see Knoi, vol xiv n 
12S,fig 7 0,1 

Stgme of-EujU Knot (Bg 2) —Used only to pi event lopos fiom unieeving , it 
foinis a laige knob 

(see KnopJoc cii,flgs 8and<?)— Piistfoiinanoveihaiidknol, then 
take the end a, ovei the end 6 and through the bight i This knot i& so named 
fioin being used in tying the reef points of a sail, since it ivill not )am If the 
end ft were taken undei the end 6, a granny's iMot would be foiuied 
Sordine Knot —Lay the end of a lope a ovei the standing part b , foim with 
b a bight c over ft , take a round behind b and down tluough the bight o 
This IS a veiy usefiil knot, forming a loop wliioh will not slip RruiMiuj bow- 
lines tac tonned. byiiiakmc a bowline lound its own standing pait above b 
It is the most common and convenient tempoiaiy running noose See Knot, 
Z c , figs 11 and 12 i j' fa 





Fig 6 Fig 6. Fig 8 

Fia. 6 —Two Half Hitches Fio 7 -Cat’s-paw 

Fia 8 —Double Blaokwall Hitch. Fig 8 — Mailiiig-Spilce Hitch 


Sowlm on aKiff/rf (figs 3, 4)— The first part is made siinilai to the above 
with the double part of the rope , then the bight a is pulled tluough sufficiently 
to allow it to be bent over past d and come up m the position shown in fig 4 
It makes a more comfortable sling for a man than a single bight 
Hdlf-HiM -Pass the end o ronncl the standing pai t b and through the bight 

^ A person wishing to make sailor’s knots need not be deterred by 
the want of material, as nearly all that are here represented weie made, 
for the purpose of sketching them, with the lashing of a packing case 
® For an explanation of this and other technical terms, see the 
glossary on p 603 below 
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This hitch hy itself round a large object would not hold and round a small one 
would jam excessively See Knot, Z c , flg 13 
Two Half-Hitches (hg 5) —The half-hitch repeated , this is commonly used, 
and IS capable of resisting to the full strength of the rope A stop from a to 
the standing part will prevent it jamming 
Clove Hitch —Pass the end a lound a spar or rope and cioss it over 6, its 
standing part , pass it round again and put the end a through the second bight 
This hitch IS generally used at right angles to the object and is improved by 
adding a half hitch with the end a round 6 When pulled in a line with the 
spar it becomes simply two half-hitohes An illustration is given in Knot, 

Z c , hg 15 

Double Blachiuall Hitch (fig 6) — Pass the end a twice lound the hook and 
under the standing part b at the last cioss The ordinary Blackwall hitch only 
extends to the flist cross at b, and is quickly formed hy passing the hook of 
a Jigger through the bight of a rope so that the end may be jammed between 
it and the standing pait, as from 6 to a Used lor setting up top gallant iiggmg 
and similar light work when a slip is of little consequence 

Cat’s paw (hg 7) —Twist up two parts of a lanyard m opposite duections and 
hook the tickle in the eyes i, i A piece of wood should be placed between 
the paits at gf A large lanyard should he olove-hitohed lOund a laige toggle 
and a stiap passed lound it below the toggle 

Marling-Spihe Hitch (fig 8) —Lay the end a over c , fold the loop over on the 
standing part Z) , then pass the inailmg-spike thiougli, over both paits of the 
bight and undei the part b Used for tightening each turn of a seizmg 



Fig 9 Fig 10 Fig 11 

Fig 9 — Fisheman’s Bond Fm 10 -Studding-Sail Halyaul Bend 
Fig 11 —Timber Hitch 


Fisherman's Bend (fig 0) — Take ti^o turns round a spar, then a half-hitch 
round the standing part and between the spar and the turns, lastly a half- 
hitch round the standing part 

Stiiddinij-Sail Halyard Bend (fig 10) —Similar to the above, except that the 
end IS tucked under the flist round turn , this is more snug A viagnus hitch 
has two lOund turns and one on the other side of the standing pait with the 
end tlnoiigh the bight 

Timber Hitch (fig 11) —Take the end a of a lope round a spar, then lound 
the standing part 6, then seveial times lound its own part c, a^inst the lay 
of the lope 



Fig 12 Fig 18 Fig 14 Pig 15 

Pig 12 — Snaking Fig 14 — Inside Clinch 

Fig 18 — Garrick Bend Fig 16 — Midshipman’s Hitch 

Snalang (flg 12) —This consists of tuins and ciossings, the lattei taken 
diagonally with a mailing hitch each time Used to keep wooldings and seiz- 
ings in place The same term is applied to lines between the backstays to 
keep a broken part fiom falling 

Cam idk Bend (flg 13) —Lay the end of one hawsei over its own pait to form 
a bight as e', b , pass the end of anotlier hawsei up tliiongh that bight neai &, 
going out ovei the first end at c, crossing under the flist long part and over its 
end at cl, then under both long paits, forming tlie loops, and above ihe flist 
shoit pait at b, teiininating at the end e", in the opposite diiection veilieally 
and horizontally to the othei end The ends should be securely stopped to thou 
lespective standing paits, and also a stop put on the becket oi extieme end to 
pievent it catcliiiig a pipe or chock , in that form this is the best quick means 
of uniting two laige hawsers, since they cannot jam When large hawsers have 
to work through small pipes, good secuiity may be obtained eithei by passing 
ten or twelve taut racking turns with a suitable strand and seeming each 
end to a standing pait of the hawsei, oi by taking half as many round turns 
taut, ciossM the ends between the hawsers ovei the seizing and reef-knotting 
the ends This should be repeated m three places and the extreme ends weu 
stopped Connecting hawsers by bowline knots is very objectionable, os the 
bend is large and the knots jam 

S/ieeZ Bend — Pass the end of one rope thiough the bight of anothei, round 
both paits of the othei, and under its own standing pait Used fbr bending 
small sheets to the clews of sails, which piesent bights ready for the hitch 
An ordinary net is composed of a senes of sheet bends See Knot, Z o , flg 20 
A weaver's knot is made like a sheet bend 
Single Wall Knot —Unlay tlie end of a lope, and with the stiand a foim a 
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bight , take the next strand b round the end of a , take the last strand c 
round the end o-f b and through the bight made by a , haul the ends taut. 
A double wall agamst the lay (not crowned) makes a good stopper A whale 
knot IS similar, but made with the lay Pig 21 of ait Knot, I c , represents a 
single wall knot 

Single Wail Crowned — Form a single wall, and lay one of the ends, a, over 
the knot, lay b over a, and c over b and thiough the bight of a, haul the 
ends taut See Knot, Z c , fig 22 

Double Wail and Double Crown — Foim a single wall downed , then let the 
ends follow their own paits lonnd until all tlie parts appear double , put the 
ends down through the knot A very excellent and generally used cable- 
stopper See Knot, Ic , Gg 23 

Matthew Waller —Unlay the end of a rope Take the first strand lound 
the rope and through its own bight , the second strand round the i ope, through 
the bight of the first, and through its own bight , the third through all three 
bights Haul all taut An easily made and useful knot Illustiations aie 
given m Knot, I c , figs 24 and 25 

Inside Clinch (flg 14) — Tne end is bent close round the standing part till it 
forms a circle and a half, when it is seemely seized at a, b, and c, thus making a 
running eye , when taut round anything it jams the end It is used for securing 
hemp cables to anchois, the standing parts of topsail sheets, and for many 
othei puiposes If the eye weie foimed outside the bight an outside clinch 
would be made, depending entirely on the seizings, but moie i eady for slipping 

Midshipman's Hitch (fig 15) — Take two round turns inside the bight, the 
same as a half-hitch repeated , stop up the end , or let another lialt-hiteh be 
taken or held by hand Used for hooking a tackle for a temporaiy purpose 



Fig 10 — Tmk’s Head Fig 17 —Spanish Windlass Fio 18 —Slings. 

Tuil's Head (fig 16)— With fine line (very diy) make a clove liitoh round 
the lope , cioss the bights twice, passing an end the leveise way (up oi down) 
each time , then keeping the whole spread flat, let each end follow its own 
pait round and round till it is too tight to leceive any nioie Used as an 
oinament variously on side-ropes and foot lopes of jibbooms It may also be 
made with three ends, two foimed by the same piece of line secured thiough 
the rope and one single piece Foim with them a diamond knot, then each 
end ciossed over its neigfiboui follows its own pait as above 

Spanish Windlass (flg 17) —An non bai and two marling spikes aie taken , 
two paits of a seizing aie twisted like a cat's-iiaw (flg 7), passed lound the 
bai, and hove round till snffloiently taut In heaving shionds togetliei to 
foim an eye two lound turns are taken with a stiand and the two ends hove 
upon When a lever is placed between the parts of a long lashing or flapping 
and hove round, wo have what is also called a Spanish windlass 

Slings (flg 18) —This is simply the hight of a rope turned up ovei its own 
pait . it IS tiequently made ot chain, when a shackle (bow up) takes the place 
of the bight at s and anothei at y, connecting the two ends with the part which 
goes lound the mast-head Used to slmg lowei yards Foi boat’s yaids it 
should be a grammet with a thimble seized m at y As the tendency of all 
yards is to cant foiwaid with the weight of the sail, the pait maikeil by an 
aiiow should be the fore side,— easily illustiated by a round lulei and a piece 
of twine 



Flg 19 Flg 20 Flg 21 

Fio 19 —Sprit Sail Sheet Knot Pio 21 — Tnrmng m a Dead Eye 

Fig 20 —Turning m a Dead-Eye Cutter- end up 
Stay fashion 

Spi it-Sail Sheet Knot (flg 19) —This knot consists of a double wall and double 
ciown made by the two ends, consequently with six strands,— with the ends 
turned down Usedfomeily in the clews of sails, now as an excellent stoppei, 
a lashing or shackle being placed at s, and a lanyaid lound the head at Z, 
Turning in a Dead-Eye Cutter Stay fashion (fig 20) — A bend is made m the 
stay 01 shroud lound its own pait and hove together with a bai and stiand , 
two 01 thiee seizings dnnimshmg m size (one lound and one oi two eithei 
round oi flat) aio hove on taut and snug, the end being at the side of the fellow 
part The dead-eye is put in and the eye diiven down with a commander 
Turning in a Dead-Eye end np (fig 21) —The shioud is measuied lound the 
dead-eye and marked where a throat-seizmg is hove on , the dead eye is then 
foiced into its place, oi it may be put in flist The end beyond a is taken np 
taut and secured with a lound seizmg , higher still the end is seemed by 
another seizmg As it is important that the lay should always be kept in 
the rope as much as possible, these eyes should be foimed conformably, eithei 
right-handed or lett-handed It la easily seen which way a lope would natur- 
ally kink by putting a little extra twist into it A shioud whose dead-eye is 
turned in end np will beat a fan er strain, but is more dependent on the seizings , 
the undei turns of tlie tliroat aie the first to bieak and the others the Hist to 
slip With the cutter-stay fashion the standing part of the shioud gives way 
under the nip of the eye A rojie will afford the gieatest resistance to strain 
when secured round large tlumblGS with a straight end and a sufficient nuinbei 
of flat 01 racking seizings To splioe shrouds round dead eyes is objectionable 
on account of opening the stiands and admitting watei, thus hastening decay. 
In small vessels, especially yachts, it is admissible on the score of neatness , in 
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tliat case a round seizing is placed betiv een the dead-eye and the splice Tlie 
dead eyes should be iii diameter times the circumference of a hemp shroud 
and thrice that of wire , the lanyaid should be half the nominal size of hemp 
and the same size as wire thus, hemp shioud 12 inches, wire 6 inches, dead- 
eye 18, lanyaid fa inches 

Short Sphoe — The most common description of splice is when a rope is 
lengthened by anotliei of the same size, or nearly so Fig 22 lepiesents a splice 
of this kind the strands 
have been unlaid, married, 
and passed through with 
the assistance of a niarling- 
spike, over one stiand and 
under the ne\t, twice each 
way The ends are then cut 
off close To render the 
splice neater the stiands 
should have been halved before turning them in a second time, the upper 
half ol each strand only being turned in , then all aie cut off smooth Eye- 
Sphee —Unlay the stiands and place them upon the same rope spread at 
such a distance as to give the size of the eye , enter the centie strand (unlaid) 
under a stiand of the lope (as above) and the othei two in a similar manner on 
their 1 espective sides of the fli st , taper each end and pass them through again 
If neatness is desired, reduce the ends and pass them tlnough once nioie , cut 
off smooth and seive the pait disturbed tightly with suitable haid line Uses 
too numerous to mention Cut Splice —Made m a similar manner to an eye- 
splice, hut of two pieces of lope, therefoie with two splices Used foi mast- 
head pendants, jib guys, bieast backstays, and even odd shrouds, to keep the 
eyes of the rigging lowei by one part It is not so stiong as two separate eyes 
Horse-Shoe Splice —Made similai to the aboi e, but one part much shoi ter than 
the other, oi another piece of lope is spliced acioss an eye, forming a horse- 
shoe with two long le"s Used for hack-ropes on dolphin stiiker, backstays 
(one on each side), and cuttei's luniiei pendants Long Splice — Tlie strands 
must be unlaid about thiee times as much as for a shoit splice and mariied, — 
laie being taken to preseive the lay or shape of each Unlay one of the strands 
still further and follow up the vacant space with the corresponding strand of 
the othei part, fitting it finnly into the rope till only a few inches remain 
Treat tlie othei side in a snmlai manner There will then appear two long 
stiands in the centre and a long and a short one on each side The splice is 
311 aetically divided into thiee distinct paits, at each the stiands aie divided 
and the coiies])ondnig halves knotted (as shown on the top of fig 24) and 
tinned in twice The half strind may, if desired, be still further leduced 
before the Iialves are tui ned m toi the second time This and all othei splices 
should be well stietched and liamineied into shape befoie the ends aie cut off 
The long splice alone is adapted to 1 unning 1 opes 

Shroud Knot (fig 23)— Pass a stop at such distance fiom each end of the 
broken shroud as to afford sufficient length of stiands, when it is unlaid, to 
foim a single wall knot on each 
side aftei the parts have been 
nianied , it will then appeal as 
lepresented 111 the figme, the 
stiands having been well taried 
and hove taut sepaiately The 
part a piovidea the knot on the 
opposite side and the ends b, b , 
the part 0 provides the knot and 
the ends d, d Aftei the knot has been well stretched the ends aie tapeied, 
liid smootlily between tlie stiands of the shioud, and fiimlyseived ovei This 
knot IS used when shi ouds 01 stays are broken French Shroud Knot — Mairy 
tlie parts with a siinilai araouirt of end as hefoie , stop one set of stiands taut 
up on the shroud (to keep the pai ts togethei) , and turn the ends hack on 
then own part, forming bights Make a single wall knot wntli the othei' three 
stiands round the said bights and shioud , haul the knot taut fust and stiotch 
the whole, then heave down the bights close it will look like the oidinaiy 
shi oud knot It is very liable to slip If the ends by which the wall knot ai e 
made after being hove weie passed tlnough the bights, it would make the 
knot stiongei The ends would be tapeied and served 

Flemish Eye (fig 24) — Secuie a spar 01 toggle twice the circumference of the 
rope intended to be rove through the eye , unlay the rope which is to foiin the 
eye about three times its cncumferenee, at 
which part ]ilaoe a stiong whipping Point 
the lope vertically undei the eye, and bind 
it taut up by the coie if it is four stranded 
rope, othei wise by a few yarns 'While doing 
so, arrange six oi twelve pieces of spun-yam 
it equal distances on the wood and exactly 
halve the number of vains that have been 
unlaid If it IS a small lopo, select two or 
fhiee yams fiom each side iieai the centre, 

(loss them ovei the top at a, and half knot 
Ihoin tightly 80 continue till all are ex- 
lionded and drawn down tightly on the op- 
posite side to that fioin which they came, 
being tlioioughly intermixed Tie the pieces 
of spun-yam winch weio placed under tlie 

eye tightly lound vail oils parts to keep the pio 04 FlcniKdi liivn 

eye in shape when taken off the spai, till " 

they aie loplaced by tuiiis of mailine liovo on ns taut ns possible, the 
hitches forming a cential hue outside the eje Heave on a good seizing of 
spuii-yarii close below the spai and auotliei between six and twelve inches 
below the ftist, it may thou bo 33111 celled and scived , the eye is seived ovei 
twice, and w'ell tarred eacli time As Inigo lojies aio composed of so many 
yarns, a greater number must bo knotted over the toggle eacli time , a 4 inch 
rope has 132 yams, which would lequuo 22 knottings of six each time, a 
10 inch rope has 831 yarns, tlieiefoie, if ten are taken from each side ovoiy 
time, about twice that number of hitches will he lequiied, sometimes only 
half the yarns aie hitohed, the otheis being merely iiassed over Tho chief 
use of these eyes has been to form tlie collars of stays, tho whole stay in onoh 
case having to he rove tlnough it,— a vciy inconvenient device It Is almost 
Miiporseded for that purpose by a leg siiliced in tho stay and lashing eyes abaft 
the mast, foi which it is commonly used at piesoiit Tins eye is not always 
called by the same name, but tho weight of evidence is in favour of calling it 
a Flemish eye liopemaker's Eye, which also has altonmtivc names, is formed by 
taking out of a 10316 one strand longci by 0 inches or a foot than the required 
eye, then placing the cuds of the two strands a similar distance below the dis- 
turbance of the one stiand, that la, at the size of tho eye ; the single strand is 
led back tlirougli the vacant space it left till it anivos at the neck of the eye, 
with a similar length of siiaie end to the other two strands They are all 
seized together, scraped, ta3iored, marled, and served. The principal merit 
is neatness I 

Mouse on a Stay —Formed by turns of coarse spun-yam hove taut round the 
stay, over parcelling at the requisite distance from the eye to form tho collar , 
assistance is gii en by a padding of short yarns distiibuted equally lound the 




Fi(3 23 —Shioud Knot 



— Boiling Hitch 
This IS veiy useful, £ 



rope, which, after being firmly secured, especially at what is to be the under 
pait, are turned back over the fust layei and seized down again, time making 
a shoulder, sometimes it is foimed with 
parcelling only In either case it is finished 
by mailing, followed by sei ving or giafting 
The use is to prevent the Flemish ej e 111 - 
the end of the stay from slipping up any .. 
faither 

Kolling Hitch (fig 25) — ^Two round turns 
aie taken round a spai or large rope m the 
direction m which it is to be hauled and 
one half-hitch on the other side of the hauling part 
can he put on and off quickly 

Itound Seizing (6g 2fa)— So named when the lope it secures does notcioss 
another and theie are three sets of turns The size of the seizing line is about 
one-sixtli (nominal) that of the lopos to be 
secured, but vanes according to the nuinhex 
of turns to be taken An eye is spliced ir 
the line and the end love through it, eir 
biacing both parts If either part is to be ^ 
spiead open, commence farthest from that 
part, place taned canvas undei tiie seizing , 
piss the line lound as many tunes (with 
much slack) as it is intended to liav’e -RAnrifl 

undei-tmns , and pass the end back through 26 -Bound Seizing 

them all and tlnough the eye Secuie the eye fiom rendering round by the 
ends of its splice , heave the turns on with a mailing spike (see fig 8), peihaps 
seven or nine, haul the end tlnough taut, and commence again the riding 
turns in the hollows of the hist If the end is not taken back through the eye 
but pushed up between the last tvv 0 tuins (as is sometimes lecoiiimended), 
the iiders must be passed the ofiposite way m oulei to follow the diiection 
of the under turns, which are always one moie in niiinbei than the rideis 
"When the riders aie complete, the end is foioed between the last lovvei turns 
and two cross turns aie taken, the end coiimig up wheie it vv eiit down, when 
a wall knot is made with the stiands and the ends cut close , or the end may 
be token onceiound the shroud Thioat Seizing —Two lopes 01 parts of topes 
are laid on each other paiallel and leceive a seizing siimlai to that shown m 
fig 21,— that is, with uppei and riding, but no cioss turns As the two parts 
of lope are intended to turn up at light angles to the dneotion in winch they 
were seemed, the seizing should be of stoutei line and slioit, not exceed- 
ing seven lower and six riding turns The end is bettei scoured with a turn 
lound the standing part Used foi turning 111 dead-eyes and vaiiously Flat 
Seizing —Commenced similaily to the above, but it has neither riding 1101 
cioss tuins 

Itaeling-Seizinq (fig 27) —A lunning eye having been spliced lOund one part 
of the lope, the line is passed eiitiiely round the other part, crobseil back round 
the fust part, and so on for 
ten to twenty tuins aocoid- 
mg to the expected stiaiii, - 
every turn heing hove as 
tight as possible, aftei ^ 

ich round turns aiC'-! 



Fia 27 — Backing Seizing 


passed to fill the spaces at 
tlie back of each loiie, by 
taking the end a ov er both 
paits into the hollow at b, 
letuinmg at c, and going 
ovei to d TTlion it leachcs 
e a turn may he taken louiid 
that lope only, tho end rove uiicler if, and a half-liitch taken, winch will foim 
a clove hitoli, knot the end and cut it close 'When tho shrouds aic wire 
(vvhioli IS half the size of hemp) and tho end tuiiiecl up lound a doad-oyo of any 
kind, wiie-seiziiiga are incfeiable It appeals voiy uiidcsuable to have wiio 
rigging combined with plates 01 soiews ioi setting it up, as in ease of accident 
—such as that of tho mast going ovei the side, a shot 01 collision bi caking the 
iionwoik— the seamen aie iiovvoiless 

Diamond Knot (figs 28, 20) —The rope must he unlaid as far as the centre if 
the knot is requiied theie, and the stiands handled with gieat care to keep 
the lay m them Thiee bights aie turned 
up as in fig 28, and the end of a is taken 
ovei b and up the bight c The end of h is 
taken over c and up through a The end 
c 18 taken over a and tlnough b "Wlien ' 
hauled taut and the stiands aio laid up 
again it will appeal as in fig 29 Any 
numbei of knots may be made on the same 
rope They wcie used on man -lopes, the 
foot lopeb on tlie pbbooin, and similar 
places, vvdiere it was nccessaiy to give a 
good hold for tho hands or feet Tmk's 
heads are now geneially used Double Dia- 
mond — Made 'by tho ends of a single dia- 
mond following then own pait till the 
knot IS icpeateil Used at the upxier end 
of a side lope as an oinaiiieiital sto3)pei- 
knoi 

Stropping Block’i — ^Thero are v'aiious modes of seeming blocks to lopes , tho 
most simple is to sidice an eye at the end of tho lope a little longer than tho 
block and pass a lounil 
seuing to keep it in iilaec , 
such lb tho case vvitli )ib- 
pendants As a genoial 
lule, the paits of a stiop 
combined should possess 
gieatei sliength than tho 
pai ts of tlio fall whieh act 
against it The shell ol - 
an ouUnaiy bloik hIiouIiI \ 
bo about three times tho 
circunifeienee of the 10)10 
wlilch IS to leevo iliiongh 
it, as a 9-inoli blodc fiu a 
8-lncli lope, but small 
lopesicqmrclaiger lilockH 
in jiroportion, as n 4 inch 
block foi a l-imh rope. 

When tho vvoik to bo dono 
is very Important tho 

blocks are much lavgci , p gO Urummet-Strou. 

biaco-blocks aie nioro 1 ou uiu .naru owup. 

than five times Iho nominal si/a of tlie hiaeo Leading-blocks and shoavos iu 
lacks are gonoially smaller than the blocks through which the ropos x>as8 farther 



Fiob 28, 29 —Diamond Knot 
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away, which appears to he a mistake, as more power is lost by fnetion A 
clump block should be double the nominal size of the rope A single strop 
may be made by loining the ends of a rope of sufficient length to go round the 
block and thimble by a common short splice, which rests on the crown of the 
block (the opposite end to the thimble) and is stretched into place by a jigger, 
a strand is then passed twice round the space between the block and the 
thimble and hove taut by a Spanish -windlass to ciarap the parts together ready 
for the reception of a small round seizing The cramping or pinching into 
shape is sometimes done by machinery invented by a rigger m Portsmouth 
dockyard The strop may be made the required length by a long splice, but 
It would not possess any advantage 

Grurarmt Strop (fig 30) —Made by unlaying a piece of rope of the desired size 
about a foot more than thiee times the length required foi the strop Place 
the centre of the rope louiid the block and thimble , maik with chalk wheie 
the parts cross , take one stiand out of the rope , bring the two chalk marks 
together , and cross the strand in the lay on both sides, eontinmng round and 
round till the two ends meet the thud time , they are then halved, and the 
upper halves half-knotted and passed over and under the next strands, eicactly 
as one part of a long splice A piece of woin or well-stretched rope will bettei 
retain its shape, upon which success entirely depends The olgect is neatness, 
and if three or multiples of three strops ai e to be made it is economical 

Double Strop (fig iV) — ^Made -with one piece of rope, the splice being brought 
as usual to the eiowii of the block, t, the bights fitting into xTTx 

scoies some inches apart, converging to the uppei part, 
above which the thimble receives the bights o, a , and the 
lour parts of the stiap aie secured at s, s by a round seizing 
doubly crossed It the block be not then on the light slew j 
(the shell honzontal or vertical) a union thimble is used 
ivith another stiop, which pioduoes the desiied effect, 
thus the fore and main brace-blocks, being very laige and 
thin, aie reqmied (for appearance) to he hoiizontally , a 
single strop loutid the yard vertically has a union thimble 
between it and the double stiop round the block Tlie 
double strop is used for large blocks, it gives moie snii- 
port to the shell than the single strop and admits of 
smaller rope being used Wiie rope is much used for 
block-strops , the Htting is similar Metal blocks aie also 
used in fixed positions , dmability is their chief recom- 
mendation Great care should be taken that they do nob 
chafe the lopes winch pass by them as well as those which 
reeve thiough 

Selvages Strop —Twine, lope-yarn, or rope is waiped 
round two oi more pegs placed at the ilesued distance 
apait, till it assumes the loquisito size and stiength, the 
two ends are then knotted oi spliced Torapoiary lam 
seizings are applied m several places to bind the paits 
togetliei befoio the lope oi twine is removed fiom the 
pegs, after which it is marled n ith suite ble mateual A ^ _ , , 

large stiop should bo warped lound foui or six pegs iii — uonoie 

Older to give it the shape in which It is to be used Tins 
description of stiop is much stronger and moie supple than lope of similar 
size Twine stiops (covered with duck) nie used foi boats’ blocks and in 
siinilai places loquiiing neatness Bopo-yarii and spun-yarn stiops are used, 
foi attaching luff-tackles to shiouds and foi many similar puiposes To bring 
to a shroud oi hawser the centre of the sti op is passed i ound the i ope and each 
pait ciossed three or four times befoio hooking the “lufi" , a spua-yain stop 
above the centre will piaveiit slipping and is veiy necessary avith wiie lope 
As an instance of a largo selvagee block strop being used,— -when the 
“ Melville " was hove down at Clmsan (Oliina), the main-pui chase-block was 
double stiopped with a selvagee containing 28 pails of S-incli rope , that would 
produce 112 paits in the neck, equal to a bieaking strain of 280 tons, lYliich 
IS more than foui paits of a l9-iiioli cable The estimated strain it boio was 
80 tons 

Stoppers for oidinaiy lumiing lopos are made by splicing a piece of rope to 
a bolt 01 to a hook and thimble, unlaying 8 or 4 feet, tapering it by cutting 
away some of the yaiiis, and marling it down secuiely, with a good whipping 
also on the end It is used by taking a half-hitoli round the lope which is to 
be hauled upon, dogging the end up in the lay, and holding it by hand The 
rope can come tliitnigii it when lianled, but cannot go back 

Tripping and Pointing —The end of eveiy woikiiig lope should at least be 
whipped to pi event it fagging out , in ships of wai and yachts Uiey are iiivau- 
ably pointed Wluppuig is done by placing the end of a piece of twine or 
knittlo stuff on a lope about an inch from the end, talang thiee oi fom tuins 
tautovei it(woikmgtowaids fhe end), the twine is than laid on the rope again 
length wa-ys oontrai y to the Hi st, leaving a slack bight of twine , and taut turns 
aie repeatedly passed louiid the lope ovei the fiist end and ovei the bight, till 
theie aie in all six to ten tuiiis , then haul the bight taut tliiough between the 
turns and out it close To point a lope, place a good whipping a few inches 
fiom the end aocoiilmg to size , open out the end entiiely , select all the outei 
yarns and twist them into knittlos eitliei singly or two or tlueo together, 
sciape down, and tapei the cential part, nimiing it fliinly Turn every altei 
nate kinttlc and secure the lemamdoi down by a turn of twine oi a smooth 
yarn hitched close up, which acts as tlio weft In weaving The knittles aie 
then reversed aud anotliei turn of the weft taken, and tins is continued till fai 
enough to look well At the last turn the ends of the knittlos wliicli are laid 
back aie led forward over and under the weft and IiaulecI through tightly 
making it present a ciiole of small bights, level with which the coie is cut off 
hinootlily Hawsois and large ropes have a hecket formed m -Iffielr ends during 
the process of pointing A piece of 1 to IJ-inoli rope about 1 j to 2 feet long is 
spliced into the coie by each end while it is open from four to seven yarns 
(equal to a strand) are taken at a time and twisted up , open the ends of the 
becket only suilloient to niairy them close in , turn in the t-wisled yams between 
the strands (as splicing) tliree times , and stop it above and below Both ends 
are treated alilce , when the pointing is completed a loop a few inches mlengtli 
Will piotiude fioin the end of the rope, which is veiy useful for reeving il A 
hauling hue oi reeving line shniilcl only be rove through the becket as a fiiii 
load Grafting is veiy similar to pointing and flequently done the whole 
tength of a lope, as a side rope Pieces of white hue more than double the 
length of the rope, sufflcient in number to encircle it, are made up in hanks 
cahed foxes ; the centre of each is made fast by twine and the weaving process 
continued as in pointing Block-strops aie sometimes so covered , but, as it 
causes decay, a small wove mat which can be taken off occasionally is profeiable 

Sheep-Shank (fig 82) —Formed by making a long bight in a top-gallant back- 


h Pig. 82 -Sheep-Shank j 

stay, or any rope which it is desirable to shorten, nnd taking a lialf-hilch near 
each bend, as at a, a, Eope-yarn stops at 6, b aie desiiable to keep it in place 




till the stiam is brought on it ll^ire rope cannot be so treated, and it is m- 
junous to hemp rope that is large and stiff 

Knotting Yarns (ig 33)— This operation becomes necessary when a com 
paratively short piece of 
junk is to be made into 
spun yam, or large rope ’ 
into small, which is called 
twice laid The end of 
each yam is diiided, 
lubied smooth, and mar- 
ried (as for splicing) 

Two ol the divided p irts, -n rr l 4. t- 

as c,c and d,d, aie passed 33 -Knotting Tarns 

in opposite directions round all the othei parts and knotted The ends e and 
/ remain passive The figure is drawn open, but the foiks of A and B should 
be piessed close togetbei, the Icnot hauled taut, and the ends cut off 

Butt Shngi (fig 34) —Made of 4-inch rope, each pan being 26 feet in length, 
with an eye spheed m one end, thiough which the other is rove befoie being 
placed over one end of the cask , the rope is then 
passed round the opposite side of the cask and two 
half hitches made with the end, foiining anothei r' 
ning eye, both of which aie beaten down taut as ..... , 
tackle receives the weight Slings for smaller casks J 
lequuiug caie should be of this desriiption, though ? 
of smaller rope, as the cask cannot possibly slip out 
Bale Slings are made by splicing the ends of about 3 
fathoms of 3-mch rope togethei, which then looks 
like a long strop, similar to the double stiop lepre- 
sented in fig 31,— the bights « being placed tiiidei tbe 34 —Butt Slings 
cask or bale and one of the bights a, a love thiough the other and attached to 
the whip or tackle 

The marks on the Icad-hne are leathei at 2, 3, and 10 fathoms, white at 5 
and 15, red at 7 and 17, and blue at 13 The length of tlie lead is not usually 
included The deep-sea line coiniiiences with 2 knots at 20, anotliei knot being 
added foi every 10 fathoms, and a single knot at each intermediate 5 Log- 
Imes should have ample stray line (distance between the log ship and the first 
mark) Tlie distance of 47 feet and a 2S-second glass were adopted to assimilate 
the sea furlong to the shore fnilong, which was absurd Fifty feet to half a 
mmute would be more ooueot and moie convenient 

Since space will not allow of a full descuption of masting and Masting 
nggmg, only a few of the moie important points will he noticed 
The masts must he stepped hefors they aie iigged , accoidmgly 
wc will fiist desciihe the inannei in winch they aie put on board 
in cases where the assistance of shears on hulk or jetty rs rrot 
avarlable , at an out port a seaman rs stall left to Ins own resources, 
just as lie was in former tames Frxing the masts in a large frigate, 
such as that shown rn fig 35 below, is a serious consideration, as 
the mainmast weighs about twenty tons 

Two suitable spars must be procured about throe-fourths the 
length, of the main mast and about two-tlnids its dianaotei, — ^the 
greater the housing the higher the shears They are towed along- 
side or under the stern with the thicker ends forward, and pai- 
biickled over the side or hoisted iii through the stein-poits by means 
of a derrick, wliichevei is most convenient The smaller ends are 
rested upon a spar across the gunnel or the break of the poop, 
ciossed, and lashed with strong well-sta etched rope (about or 6 
inches) passed figuie-of-cight fashion, commencing at the centre, 
returning with riding turns as a racking seizing, and crossed again , 
the trials at the extreme cuds should not he so taut as the others 
Caro must be taken to place the seizing equidistant from each heel 
after they have been trimmed to fit flat upon shoes of strong oak 
planking , they wiU remain within then full spread by about 2 
loot each side till after tlie head seizing has been secured Lash a 
threefold purchase-block to the horns above the lashings, to hang 
down clear undci the cioss, so as to coiiespond with a twofold 
block to bo lashed to the mast. If such blocks cannot be procured 
two top-blocks may be substituted for tbe upper block and one on 
the mast, reserving the fomth top-block as a lead secured to one 
of tiro shear legs or near it ^ Two purchases may be used at the 
same tame with advantage, one block hanging on the fore, the 
other on the after side A gnd-lino is also placed on the highest 
part of tho horns to assist in canting the mast, and anothei for 
the purpose of hoisting up a man should anything reqmie altera- 
tion Tho lashmgatthe shear-head must be well protected with 
old canvas and all the decks must be shored up m the vicinity of 
the places where the slieai-legs stand for each mast The legs 
mnst bo lashed together at the desired spread and heel tackles led 
forward and aft from each To form tbe fom head-guys the central 
parts of two hawsers aie clove-hitched above the lashing and spread 
as far as is convenient in four diiections and set up by tackles 
When ah is ready and tho purchase rove, the lower block should 
be secured forward as high as can be , and, -wbilo tbe purchase is 
being hove upon, a light deinck or small sheais lifting tbe shear- 
bead will greatly assist , of course tbe after heel tackles must be 
well secured. After the sheais are erect and tbe heels cleated and 
lashed to the shoes they can bo scuffed about by tbe heel tackles 
and guys to any dosued positron, —the bole for tbe mmen-mast 
is first plumbed 

The mizzen-mast should be brought alongside with its bead aft, 
and a sufficiently strong selvagee stiop lashed on tbe fore side if it 


ing stiam of which is 25 tons , by taking the standing part down to the mast 
there aie three parts lifting, equal to 76 tons,— a sufflcient margin over 20 tons 
Twenty-two inch blocks and an 8-incli rope would break at 64 tons Large 
ships have one 26-lnch and one 24-inGh double block for jeers, wliicli would 
reeve an 8-incli rope Tire size of a block implies tlie length of the shell, of a 
lope its circumference, and of a chain cable the diameter of the iron 
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Bow- 

spnt 


is to be lifted by one puicbase, and one on each side if two aie used, 
and as high np as the shears mil allow, the limit being from heel 
to lashing 6 or 8 feet less than from the lowei side of the puichase- 
block to the deck Old spais m 

having been hang over the side 
for the mast to rub against and 
the pm chase fall taken round 
the capstan, the mast is hove 
np till the head comes above the 
gunnel , then tno single hlocka 
with long -tailed 
strops aie seemed 
round it with the 
gird lines of about 
4 inches and twice 
the length of the 
mast leady rove 
The trestle-bees 



aie now usually bolted on in the mast-house The giid-line fiom 
the shear-head must he hent to the head of the mast at a suitable 
height to act as a toppmg-lift As the mast is hove up by the 
capstan a stout rope fiom out- 
board must be timbei -hitched 
lound the heel so as to ease it m 
as it clears the gunnel, and to haul 
it towards the paitneis (mast-hole) , 
when it has been lowered to within 
2 feet of the step, a slew rope is 
passed thiee times 
round the mast and 
a “cat’s-paw” foimed 
on each side, thi ough 
the eyes of which a 
capstan bai is passed 
leady to heave 
eithei way as 


Fig S5— Tlie spars anti rigging of a togate^ 1, the bowsprit, 2, bobstays, thiee pans, 3, sprit sail-gaffs, pioieoting on each side olf the bowspnt,--tlio 
ropes at the extiemities are jibguys and flymg-jib guys , 4, jibboom, 5, inaitingale stay, and below it the flying jib niaitmgale , 6, baek-iopas, 7, 
flying-]ibbooin, 8, fore-royaUtay, flyingjibstay, and halyards, 9, foic-top gallant-stay, jibstay, and halyards, 10, two foio-top mast-stajs and foie- 
top-mast stay-sail halyaids , 11, the foi e-top bowlines, stopped into the top and two foie slays, 12, two foie-taoks, 13, foie-tiuolc, 14, foie-ioyal mast, 
yard, and lift, IS, top-gallant-inast, yard, and lift; 16, fore-top-mast, top-snil-yaid, lift, and reef tackle, 17, foi e-top, fore lift, and lop-sail-sboet , 18, 
foiB-inast and fore-shiouds, nine pans, 19, fore sheets, 20, foie-gaff, 21, fore-top-mast back-stays and topsail-tye, 22, royal and topgallant back- 
stays, 23, foie-ioyal-braces and inam-royal slay , 24, foie top-gallant-bi aces and main-top-gallant-stay , 25, standing paits or foie top-sail bi aces and 
mam top mast stays , 26, hauling paits of fore top sail-biaoes and mam top bowhnes , 27, fom parts of foie braces , 28, main-stays , 29, main-taolcs , 30, 
mam truck, 31, mam loyal braces , 32, mizzen-ioyal-stay and mizzen-ioyal braces , 33, mam-top gallant-biaces and imzren-top gallant-biaoes , 34, standing 
parts of mam-top sail-biaces and mizzen top mast stay , 35, mizzen-top sail-braoes , 86, hauling paits of mam-top sail-biaces, mizzen top bowlines, and oiosa- 
jaok-biaoes , 37, mam biaces and mizzen stay , 38, standing pait of peak halyaids , 39, vangs, similar on each galf , 40, ensign stalf , 41, spankei boom , 
42, quartei-boal's davits, 43, one of the davit topping-lifts and wmd sail, 44, mam-yaid-tackle , 45, a bull-iope 



reqiiiied , in the meantime both the heel of the mast and the step 
should be well coated with white lead or coal-tai Lowei and slew 
according to diiections fiom below , when the mast is stepped and 
brought to the desiied 
position, place four 
tempoiaiy wedges, iig 
a tiiangle, time it up 
by the gird -lines, un- 
Insh the pui chase oi 
strops, oveihaul down, 
unrig the tiianglo, and 
haul the gud-lines taut 
on each side 

The shears can be 
tianspoitfid fonvaid m 
nearly an upright posi- ^ 

heel -tackles and then _ 

tlio guys, shifting the pm'se _Sohoono7yacIit”T, bowspiifc, with mai- 
guys iorwaid one at a tmgalo to the stem , 2, foie lop mast slay, jib, 
time as noccssaiy The and stay-foiesail, 8, foiegaff-lop-sail, 4, fore 
mam.msi .nd tt. 
fore-mast are taken in ’ ’ 

m the same way as the mizzon-mast, described above,— all three 
abaft the shears , hut, bang much longer, they reqnuo greater 
hoist and greater care generally 

To take in the bowsprit the shears are again moved foiuvard, all 
the heel-tackles heiug led forward and extra lashings placed on the 
heels A purchase nearly as strong as that to be used in lifting 
the bowsprit should bo secured between the foro-mast-hcad and the 
shear-head, or two parts of a stout hawser may bo used, the middle 
being clove -hitched over the horns and the ends taken ronnd 
beams well aft on cither side, ready for vecimg as the shears are 
drooped (to an angle of about 46“), then to act as the piincipal 
support ; the fore-guys are also taken aft to assist. The loio-inast 
must he weilgod on both docks and one or moio tackles used to 
keep the head aft The bowsprit cap is invariably bolted on in 
the mast-house; the bowsprit is then brought under the hows 
with the cap end forward and slung for the main purcliase a little 


outside the housing, which is geneially about two -fifths of the 
whole length The mam pin chase should plumb nearly the length 
of the housing outside the bows, and the higher the shear-head 
the greatei the fieedom of ‘ ' 

motion The outei pni chase 
attached to a sti’op through the 
hole in the cap and the guys 
from the cap to each cat -bead 
alike tend to foice in the bow- 
sprit when it IS high enough, 
besides tins, a heel lope is put 
round it befoie it leaves the 
water, and a stiop with a tackle 
to the bitts IS used to bowse it 
into the hole and moitise It 
is hoisted to about an angle of 
45° before ilie heel is entered 
A lough sketch made to scale 

tions and onsui o success When 
a bowsprit is put in by sbeai s on 
a hulk or jetty, it is hoisted up 
ahead of the ship neaily hoii- 
zoulal, or at the angle (sleeve) 
which it is intended to assume, 
and the ship is moved ahead 
lowai'ds it, till the bowspiit on- 

teis in the desiied position Fiq 37 -^ultoi’ yacht 1, bowsprit and 
The diieclions for masting a maitincalo , 2 , it is ilia 

largo ship aio moio than siilTi- foie sail, 3, oiosa-lreos and top-masl- 
emnt fnr rnn.-hiio' n small oiia sl'roml , 4, pennant designating llio 
cieut lor mastaiig a small one, belongs, 6, gaff- 

which IS so much easier. top sail; O, peak of gaff, lioisted by 

Gammoning the howsmit is peak and lliioat lialyaidn, 7, main Rigging 
the most impoitant point in bail, 8, ondofbooittandtoppmg.lifl tow- 
ugging a ship, as the stays of the foio-mast and main -top-mast sprit, 
dopeiitt for security on the bowsprit In large ships theie aie two 
dislmet lashings (of cither new stretched rope oi chain) to keep the 
bowsprit down , they axe passed in a similar manner over a long 
saddle-shaped piece of wood called a gammoning fish and through 
tho holes in the head knees, the outer one first. One end is clinched 
or shackled round tho bowsprit over the fore-part of the hole j the 
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otlier, iDeiug love tliioiigli the aftei-pait of the hole, comes up on 
the aft side of the fiist tiun on the liousput and down inside that 
part and befoie the turns in the hole, thus foiming a double cioss 
■with the hist turns outside Eveiy tmn is set up as passed by 
means of a pendant thiough the hawse-pipe oi bow-poit, and a 
block is secuied to the hole foi the bobstays, which aie attached to 
the gammoning by a selvagee or toggle, and held while the next 
turn IS being passed by a lacking seizing if lope and by nails diiyen 
through the Imks into the fish if chain 'When the hole is full of 
turns — eight oi ten— the whole is flapped together as tightly as 
possible, coiiimenemg at the lower pait 

The clothing of a bowsprit of a laige ship consists of nme stiops 
for its own secuiity and 'the foie-stays A bobstay collar is hove 
on at oiie-thnd the distance between the night-heads and theoutei 
extiemity, and close outside it two bowsprit shroud collais and a 
foie-stay collai, then the second hohstay collar, two howspiit shroud 
collars, another for e-stay collai, and the thud hohstay collai , m 
addition to these there is a cap bobstay, which sets up to a holt 
close inside the howspiit cap The bobstay and bowsprit shroud 
collais aie hove on at light angles to the spar and usually cleated 
in that position But this cleating is a mistake, as the stiaui 
comes upon each of them veiy ohliq.nely, it is necessary that they 
should yield in that diiection befoie the cleats are nailed, oi they 
will give way and slacken the lope when it is most leq^uiied to be 
taut Bobstays aie cut to the i eqimed length, wormed and parcelled 
fiom the centre towaids the ends, and seived, they are love thiough 
then lespective holes in the eii'tivatei befoie being spliced, which 
splice is 'tapeied, pai celled, and seived ovei, and lests on the head 
of the lieait when it is seized in The 'bohstays and bowspiit 
shiouds aie set up by lanyaids half the nominal size if lope and 
the same size if wiie, the standing paits aie secuied by lunnmg 
eyes round the necks of the collais confining the hearts, and aie 
set up by two luffs, one acting upon the otliei 
Getting The cioss-tiees aie swayed up one at a time by the two giid-lmes, 
up tops, whose united action and a guy on deck conduct them to them places, 
wheie they diop into recesses and are bolted to the tiestle-tiees 
When a whole top is to be got up it is placed abaft the mast (except 
the mizzeii) with the lowei side forward and tlie fore paituppei- 
ino&t; the giid-lines aie passed under it, that is, befoie it, each 
being love up thiough the second hole from aft for the futtock- 
plates and hitched tightly to its own pait as it passes the lubber’s 
hole, which part is also stopped to the hole at the foie part of the 
top. If it be a laige top each giid-lme may ho taken down the 
foie (undei) side (as before), rove up through the after-hole for the 
futtock-plate, down thiougli the lubbei’s hole, taut up through 
the foiemost hole, and hitched to the hoisting part, which is 
stopped firmly to the foie pait, wheie a gud-luie leading from the 
mast abaft is also stopped aftei the end has been made fast to tho 
centre hole for tho top -i ail , that gird-lme is to keep the top clear 
of the tiestle-tiees as it goes up and to assist in placing it There 
aie seveial slightly differ out ways of slinging a whole top , kit m 
all cases the giid-line blocks (after the stop is cut) hoist the fore 
part higher than themselves, till it falls ovei them and hangs as 
nearly houzontal as could be judged m slinging it The final ad- 
justment of it in its place is done by hand, and then it is bolted 
to the cross-tiees Tlie mizzeii-top is put ovei either m asunilai' 
manner with a guy to the taffrail oi sent up before the mast with 
tho after pait uppermost, a gird-lino fiom the main-mast-head 
keeping it clear of the trestle- trees, which project much faitlioi on 
the foie side Tops are taken off by tho leveise process , hut it is 
more difficult to get the hole back ova the mast-head 

Tops are now very seldom made ui one part, hut m two halves, 
which IS more convenient and ecinally serviceable. Each half is 
sent up 111 a similar manner to the whole top , tho giid-lmes aie 
bent on piecisely the same way, but one half at a time, which falls 
sqLuare at the side of the mast when the stop is cut instead of going 
over the top of the mast After the top is bolted, it is advisable 
to hoist up the lower cap into the top while the whole space of the 
lubber’s hole is still free, but not to put it on till after the lower 
rigging IS fixed The cap being placed neai the roast with the 
holts downwards and the hole foi the top-mast forwaid, both gu’d- 
lines are brought down through the lubber’s hole on the same side , 
that winch crossed before the mast is bent on to the foie part of 
the cap, and that winch belongs to the side on which the cap is 
lying is made to sling the after part fairly and is then slopped to 
the fore part, so that tins last is hoisted up by both giid-lines end 
on till m the top, when, the stop at the foie end being cut, the 
cap hangs in fiont of the mast and the round hole can be placed 
exactly over the space between the trestle-trees where the top-mast 
will come up A soft piece of wood called a “holster” is made to fit 
into the angle formed by the trestle-tiee and the mast on each side, 
and IS bolted in place so as to present a smooth rounded surface 
along the whole distance req^uiied for the rigging to lest upon, and 
IS covered by a padding of tarred canvas five or six parts thick, 
seemed by a row of flat-headed nails along tho uppei side. Each 
mast IS similaily provided. 

Preparatory to sending up the lower rigging on the masts it is 
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necessaiy to reaiiange the gnd-lines, as it is obviously mconvenieiit Lower 
to hoist the eye of a shroud ovei the mast and allow it to fall don u iigguig 
ovei both paits of a heavy lope which would lequiie to be hauled 
up fiom the deck oi leiove eveiy time , theiefoie they aie lashed 
to the leads in the tiestle-tiees for the tiuss falls, ami a small gii d- 
hne is lashed high up abaft the mast to he woiked in the top foi 
both sets of iiggmg The staiboaid tackle- pendant is put ovei 
flist, then the poit pan, next the staiboaid foiemost pan ol sliioudb 
followed by the poit pan, and so on alternately till all tlie shiouds 
are in place, ending ivith an odd one called a swiftei on each side 
Laige ships have fom pans of shiouds and a swiftei on each side 
They aie all sent up in a similai mainiei the laige giid-lme fiom 
the tiestle-tree is seemed to the pendant at the extiemity and to 
the shiouds moic than the length of the mast-head below the seizing 
by means of a stiop with a slip-rope, toggle, and down-haul ; the 
eye is opened to the shape of the mast-head and the aftei -port is 
stopped to the gud-line, which sways it up to the lubber’s hole, 
w'hen the men in the top bend the eye lu the dii action it is to go 
ovei the mast and make fast then small giid-liiie a fathom or two 
below the seizing, with a stop on the aftei pait of the eye, which 
IS cut when the pendant oi shioud is fan for going ovei the mast- 
head When the shioud is ovei, each eye is hauleiied down by a 
large mallet called a “ commander ” Kopes should be love thiough 
the thimbles of the pendants and hauled taut when they aie being 
diiven down , then the “up and-down” tackles should he hooked 
to the shoit legs (wdiich aie foiwaid), while the long legs aie being 
lushed abaft the mast and the luiinei blocks lashed to them for 
staying the mast by the luniieis As each pair of shiouds are put 
ovei, -they should be tempoiaiily set up by the dead-eyes and laii- 

S ds, 01 by a luff-tackle on each, to prevent then spiiiigiug up 
6ie another pan pi esses upon them It is of veiy gieat import- 
ance to keep each eye taut befoie otheis press on it both foi pie- 
seivation and appeaiauce , many an eye lias been skipped of its 
seivice and paicelhng thiongh slipping out fiom undei the weight 
A piece of lounding made fast to a bolt m the hounds of the mast 
wnth an eye m the othei end is very useful for keeping the back of 
the eye down while it is being made taut, by leovnig the shoit eye 
end up thiough the eye of the shioud and hooking a huiton fiom 
the deck to it, which is pulled upon at the same time that the 
.shioud is set up on the othei side of the ship , when finished, that 
piece of rope will he jammed The lower stays, after they have 
beou completely fitted and the hearts have been turned in, aie 
stopped together one ovei the otliei at the folk of tho collar, at 
the sides, and at tho eyes The giid hues, having been put back 
to the mast-head, aie sent dowm tlirougli the lubber’s hole, one 
crossing tho fore side of the mast, and aie bent to both stays below 
the fork of collars and stopped to the eyes , they aie thus swayed 
up neai then places, the respective eyes being lashed together by 
loso-lashmgs low down ovei the eyes of all the shiouds Tho 
hearts aie then earned foiwvaul, the foie to tho hearts lu collars 
lovmd the howspiit and the mam to hearts piovided for the purpose 
near tho fore-paitners, while tho collais of the stays aie suspended 
fiom the fore-part of tho top, the collais being cased down as le- 
q_uued to pieserve a stiaight line between the lasluug-eyes and tho 
point wdieie the stay is set up 

The followmg is tho method employed to sot up the nggmg on Setting 
the masts It is fiist diawm foi ward by the rnnneis and tackles up slays, 
(lashed to the long legs of mast-head pendants, which are lashed 
togethei abaft the mast) till bi ought befoie the position it is 
intended to stand m, as the strain of the shiouds will diaw it aft 
Many seamen recommend, with leasoii, that a stiaui should be 
kought oil tho aftei -swifters wlulo it is being stayed, to keep it 
more firm. Tho piopue-ty of wedging the mast hofoie the iigging 
ns set up may bo consideied an open question ; it was considered 
lubbeily forty years ago, kit is now the common pmctice. Tho 
lanyaids of tho stays are in propoitiou smallci than those of tho 
shiouds, smee many more turns can be passed tlirougli lieaits than 
through dead-eyes Tho standing paits arc made fast round tho 
collai or strop of the lowei heart by a running eye , tho end is 
rove up through the heart m the stay and down 'through the 
lowei one twice and the slack hauled thiough by the sail-tackle, 
wkoh must be previously seemed foi that -purposo lound the lowei 
mast-head and hung over the fore-pait of the top , oi the two top- 
burtons may be used, one for each stay ■When the slack of the 
lanyard is through and lacked, the double block of a luff-taoklc is 
attached by turning the bight back over a toggle oi glut, as slings 
are represented m fig 18 Then a selvagee strop is passed twice 
lound both parts below the bight s (when -the figure is turned up), 
kought up on the side of the airow, and hooked to the luff. A 
cat’s-paw, as shown m fig 7, may be used with a glut placed at y 
to keep the parts open, otherwise a large rope would be injured. 

The single block of the luff is secuied to the stay as high up as 
it will leach hv a long double- tailed selvagee, which is dogged 
softly at first, but teiimnates with close-taut -timis and a spun- 
yam seizmg Caie must be taken to pievent kinking the rope, 
especially u it is wire ; if hemp, it should bo parcelled to pio- 
tect the outei yarns. The fall of the luff is connected with the 
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sail-tadle (by one of the means desciihecl) and the sail-tackle fall 
led in the dn action of the stay , it is pulled up steadily, the nips 
of the lanyaids haring been irell tailed to make them slip thiough 
the heaits, uhile they aie also shaken up by levers when taut 
enough the lanyaid is secuiely seized to the next part, anothei 
turn lOve, set up, and seized, till the scoies in the hearts aie full , 
then iiding turns aie taken Whilst the fiist nding tmn still 
hears the strain, all the seizings on the lanyaids should be cut off, 
and otheis put on when each pait has taken ovei an equal strain 
After the iiJing turns aie completed, the end of the lanyaid is 
seemed by a clove hitch and a seizing Wheie theie is not a sad- 
taokle a long luff may be used in a similai mannei, the double 
block being seemed above the single block of the othei luff It 
13 desnable that both stays on the masts should be set up at the 
same tune, but it is not imperative , care should he taken tliat 
they am equally taut 

Lan- A lanyaid for iigging With dead-eyes is half the nominal size of 
yard^. lope shiouds and the same size as unie iigging The knot is inside 
nndei the end of the sliiond, oi is fiist spheed to a bolt m the 
chains and then love thiough that hole; it is love full befoie 
commencing to set up The mast having been stayed, luffs are 
jilaced on the sluouds with the double block down and brought to 
the lanyaid as above desciibed , the up-and-down taokle fiom the 
mast-head pendant is secured to the fall of the luff by a cat’s-paw 
and strop and pulled up till taut enough, the foiemost shioud on 
the starboaid side fiist, then that on the poit side, and so on 
alternately till they aie all neaily taut alike (tlie aftei-swifteis not 
quits so taut as the otheis), winch is best asceitained by au 
cxpeiienced man shaking them , if the dead-eyes aie not squaie 
(even) when finished, it is far bettei to turn them in afiesh than 
to have an unequal stiain on the sluouds If a pan of sluouds 
weia set up at tlie same time it would be bettei foi the eye and 
the seizing Tai should be used fieely on the lanyaids as they 
entei the dead-eyes, whether they aie of iron oi wood , it causes 
them to slij) quite as well as giease and pieserves the lope, while 
grease causes it to decay The lanyards aie seized to the next 
2)ait till a clove hitch is taken above the dead-eye and the end 
seized down , the paits of the lanyaid should then he made to 
beai an equal stiain, and afteiwaids seized together lest any pait 
should bo injmed The luniieis should be kept taut till every- 
thing is seemed, tlien eased up gently, to avoid strammg the 
mast Lower masts geneially have an inclination to belly , — i o , 
bend aft Space will not admit of detads being given as to the 
various paits of the iiggmg , the mam punciples follow the hues 
of that which has been aheady latliei fully desciibed above 
The top mast stays aud iigging ate set up by means of top-bmtons 
and jrggeis, the top-gallant-iigguig aud that of all small vessels 
by Jiggers and light appliances 

Lowei The lowei cajis weia supposed to have been swayed up by the 
cap and gnd-luies and placed in position to leceive the top-masts befoie the 
top- lower nggmg was imt over To fix one of them in its iilacc, let a 
mast top-block be hoisted up lashed to the mast-head close below the 
square on winch the cap is to rest, on the side suitable to the sheave 
in the top-mast , thiough the block leeve a suitable hawser (9 inches 
for a kige ship) , send the fore end down thiough the square hole 
between the tiestle-tiees , lay it along the top-mast (the spare one if 
allowed two) , leeve it thiough the live sheave in the heel, and hitch 
it round the head of the top-mast and hawsei, leaving considerable 
end , also place a good lashing lound the mast-head and the hoist- 
ing part of the haw'sei and seize the two paits of the haw'sei together 
about half-way up, stiong enough to hear the weight of the mast 
If the top-mast he much longer than the sqiace between the deck 
and the trestle-tiee, the lashing must he placed low enough fiom 
the head of the mast to allow it, while suspended, to piojcct 
above the top outside, wlulo the heel is gmded down the mam 
hatchway or 1 01 e-scuttle. The caj)stan is used to heave the mast 
up , when it is pointed between the trestle-trees, remove the lashing 
round the head, and if lauded — j e , resting its weight on the deck- 
make the end of the hawser fast round the mast-head, the hitch 
being on the side opposite to the block, and cast off the lacking 
lashing, leaving the mast ready to be hove up by the two jiaits of 
tlie hawser If not landed, heave up S or 4 feet befoie secuiuig 
the end of the hawser, so that, when that has been done and well 
seized, the capstan may be moved back till both parts bear an equal 
stiain , the racking can then be taken off without fear of a jerk 
Aftei the head of the top-mast has been hove 3 or 4 feet thiough 
the hole ni the cap, it is secuiely lashed, commencing with a clovo- 
liitch round the mast, the ends being jiassed through the bolts 
under the cap on one side and repeated on the other, so that it 
will ho sure to hang hoiizon tally Heave round the capstan till 
the cap IS above tlio lower mast-head , then steer it by means of a 
hand, spike or capstan hai in the fid-liole, while men in the top 
diiect tlio head of the top- mast by handspikes, till the hole in 
the cap IS exactly ovei the square of the mast, when by moving 
back the capstan and beating the cap down with a commaiidor it 
will fit firmly in its place. 

If tlie heel of the top-mast rests on the deck before the head 
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IS flee fiom the tiestle- trees, it is as well to lowei it downi to that 
position , hut, if it IS too shoit to rest theie, the np-and-down 
tackles must be used to susjiend it by strops thiough the fid-hole, 
while the top-block is being unlaslied and hooked to the after- 
holt fixed foi that pnipose in the cap and the end of the hawser 
secured to the foiemost bolt on the opposite side In laige ships 
a shoie is placed under the foie-pait of the cap to siipimit the 
weight and lesist a possible blow liom the top-sail-yard The top- 
mast may now (unless it is hlowniig hard) he sv ayed light up and 
fidded to prove that it will fit when lequiied (an allowance being 
made foi the w ood sw'elhiig with wet), and sent on deck in ex- 
change foi the othoi mast, which when swayed above the lowei 
cap will hare a giid-line lashed loiiiid the head and then he laised 
15 01 20 feet moie One pait of the giid-line should be sent down 
abaft all and bent on to the foie-pait of the top-mast cross-trees , 
by this, assisted by a guy, they can be swayed up till above tlie 
lower cap, upon which the after-piait will lest, secuiely laslied to 
the bolts to pievent it slipping, while the foie-iiait will lean 
against the top mast at such a distance as to ensiue it falling iii 
the light position when the top-mast is loweied and to receive the 
head of the mast between the tiestle-tices as it is swayed up again 
to a convenient position foi leceiviiig the rigging The iigging is 
swayed up by giul-lmes on the cioss-trees, and put ovei in a similar 
mannei to the lowei iigging, the top-buitoii pendants fiist, then 
the shioiids and backstays in succession, and the stays are lashed 

Theie is usually a chain necklace lonnd each top mast-head, sunk 
in the holsteis , one leg of each is foi the top-sail-tye hanging-block 
to shackle to, and forward tlieie aie twm otliei legs for the jib-hal- 
yaids and fore-top-niast stay-sail-halyards After the rigging lias 
been jilaced ovei the top-mast-head, the cap is sent up by tw'o giicl- 
lines lashed as high as possible and bent to the foiemost pait of 
the cap, with stops to the after -bolts, by whith means it goes up 
befoie all, with the uudei - side towards the mast , when it is high 
enough the aftei -stops aie cut and it slides up on the top of the 
mast, assisted by men at the mast-head, wdio get it ovei the square 
and beat it down Diiectly the top-mast is m position to leccivo 
the nggmg the top-iope pendants aie love and the tackles secured, 
fust one to relieve the hawsei of the w’eight and then the othei in 
its place Copper funnels are sometimes used to receive the top- 
mast nggmg, similar to those foi top-gallant-masts 

Top-gaJlant and loyal nggmg is sometimes stnppod of the soi vice Top-gal- 
and coveied with canvas, which is afteiwaids iiaiiited, for the sake lant and 
of neatness; but the diuahihty of tlio lope is tlieichy greatly loyaliig- 
lessened AiiotUei bad pi aciice is that of taking ofl’ one of the toji- gmg 
gallant-backstays, tluneby (hiectly dimimslmig the suppoit Hut 
worse still is the tuck of foinnng the eyes of nggmg and backstays 
by tw'O seizings, the ends of each lopc going to diffeient sides of 
the ship , this gives two eyes ovci the mast instead ol foni, and 
makes oveiythmg depend on tlio stiengtli of the seizings It is now 
a veiy common piactice to cioss the top-gallant nggmg and set it 
up on opposite sides of the top, instead of iceving it through the 
necklace on the top-mast and setting it np on tho same side. 

This is done entuely for the sake of saving seconds in shifting 
tlie spars, either the top-gallaiit-in.ast oi the top-mast Shionds 
so tieated give no support to the mast wdiatevcr , jirobahly they 
act 111 the reverse way, as may he easily shown by drawing a str.iight 
line to represent the masts when standing upnght and Imcs in 
rough pioportion at light angles for the top and cross-trees Diaw 
the top-gallant rigging on one side fiom mast to cross-tree and 
tlionce to the opposite side of the top. The top-mast, having a 
little play in the cap and at the heel, is hound to go over some 
inches at the head, taking the cross-tree with it j it will then be 
seen that the weather side of the cioss-tiee has appioached the Ice 
side of the top, slacking the woathci and tiglilenmg tho lee top- 
gallant nggmg. 

GoUing a lower yard on hoaid roquuos gzeat cam to avoid injniy Lower 
to the hammock netting and othei things Spais slioulcl lie sliiug yards 
ovei the side foi it to luh against and slip-iopcs through the iiorts 
to ease it ovei the gunnel If it is to be hoisted in on tlio poit- 
sule, the starboard yaid-aim is towed foremost A hawsei may be 
rove tliTough the port toji-block clown tluougli the lubber’s hole 
and bent lound the contio of the yard. The hatch of tho lubber’s 
hole must be open and a slioiig mat inovided Instead of the 
hawser the jeers may ho partially rove, the standing part being 
seemed to the yaid, and also the sail-taeklo fiom the top-mast- 
head to tho lower yard-arm and the stai hoard up-and-down taekle 
to the staiboaid yaid-arna, also a burton fioin tho fore-mast to the 
raam-yaid, oi from the how.spnt if it is a foro-yaid The capstan 
and jeers will heave up the hulk of the weight, •while tho otlicr 
taeldes cant it and ease it across the gunnel A derrick is some- 
times used to keep it off tho ship’s side When a slui) is alongside 
a jetty, a guy from a slrong-liold on shore lomovos all dillicnlty, 
and a list towaids the side at wliicli the yard is coming m is dosii- 
ahlo Lower yards are usually rigged wlulo resting across tho 
gunnel ; ■tlicy aio sw'aycd up by the jeers, and slung with strong 
cWins— the part round the yarcl being counooted with that lonnd 
the lower mast head by a longue aud slip. Tho yards must be 
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prevented from canting foi ward witli the veiglit and diag of the sail , 
aceoidingly the slings, eithei chain oi lope, should be put on ivith 
the Light conung up the fore side (see fig 18, vheie the anew 
indicates the fore side and the diieetion the sad pulls) , they are 
geiieiallj put on the wrong v ay Merchant ships aie invaiiably 
fitted with iron tiusses, which are fixtiiies on the mast, hohhiig 
the yaid at the lepuisite distance and acting as a umveisal joint 
They aie of gieat advantage wdiere theie is not a laige cievv 
Tnmand While the nggmg is piogiessing the disposition of all heavy 
stowage weights is woitliy of seiioua attention, for not only ought the 
vessel to be brought to the di aught and trim designed by the 
builder, oi that winch has by expeiience been found the best, but 
tbeie must not be too much strain at any one part, especially the 
extremities In ships intended foi sailing oi steaming lapidly 
this 13 of vital inipoitance, the how'S and stems of cuttei or 
schoonei yachts should be empty Placing the weights iii the 
wings of the hold wdl steady the lolling motion and mahe the 
intervals loiigei , but this may be earned too far foi stability, — 
especially il the vessel has a low fiee-hoaid Weights low down 
close to the keel will inciease stability at the expense of a quick 
uneasy jeiking motion A yacht which canies much ballast 
low down will be leiy stiff under canvas and may sad well in the 
Solent, but would be unfit to go outside the Isle of Wight Wlieii 
heavyweights aie earned in mei chant ships as pait caigo, they 
should never bo placed as a solid mass , ladw'ay bais, foi instance, 
may he stowed gadiioii fashion a foot apait, by wlucli means they 
will occupy as much space and act upon the ship in die same way 
as an equal weight of piovisioii casks 

Bending Before bending sails all the i opes ai e i ove ready foi use A yacht's 

sails sails if new shoidd ho scuibhed, to take the stiffness out of them 
In all cases they should be set when bent and the yaids hiaced 
each way (unless it is blowing too haid), oi theie is a iisk of some- 
thing going wrong when they arc lequiied foi use In setting 
them caie should he taken that no part is stietched oi gut unduly 
Cable. The iiinoi end of a chain cable is usually seciu'od by a tongue- 
slip and by a short piece of cable which passes round the mast oi is 
shackled to the keelson, it still letaiiis the name of “clinch” 
The tongue should not have scope enough to reach the compressoi, 
as it has been knowni to strip back the iing and slip the cable It 
IS a good thing to ti ico up the slip before the cable is stowed, so 
that it 'Will be aocessiblo at all times, oithei foi slipping, sliaokling 
another cable, oi bending a hawser It may be thought that a 
chain cable would luii into the looker and stow itself, but that is a 
mistake , if caio is not taken to spicad it evenly, it wdl foim a 
pyiamid with tuiiis loiiiid the base, upon which the upper pait 
wdl fall as soon as the ship leans over , it wdl then bo necessary to 
haul up saveial small bights befoie the cable w’lll lun clear 
Single A ship should iievei lie long at single anclioi m a tide-way oi 
anchor, dm mg variable winds, for foai of folding her aiichoi and thereby 
destroying its holding powei Fiequently space is wanted, as ship 
and cable lange ove: a laige ciicle, with liability to ford otlici ships 
01 then aiicliois. A long scope of cable will only keep a ship clear 
of her aiichoi dining veiy light wmids, unless assisted by close 
attention and coirect judgment on the pait of the seaman Tlie 
diiectioii of the two sti earns of tide should be cousidcied in con- 
nexion with the wind in oidoi to keep the ship to leeward of lici 
anchor each time she passes it A stiong wind blowing across the 
direction of tlio tide and acting on the hull of the ship wdl secuio 
that effect , but, wIicii the dneetioiis of wind and tide aie the same 
01 nearly so, pieeautioii is iioccssaiy at each tinu of the tide , it is 
then that a bnoy watching ovei the anchoi is of gieat seivice 
When the wind and tide aie m the same dncction the helm shoidd 
be kept over to that side which will cause the shiji’s head to point 
in the direction on which she has pieviously jiassed the anchor, as 
the bight of the cable wnll be dragging that way. The force of 
the tide alone will cause her to shoot ovei coiisideiably ; but when 
she 13 assisted by the fore-top-mast stay-sad (or stay-fore-sail in a 
small vessel) the sheer wdl ho much greatei The sheet in eithci 
case IS bettei to windwaid and the foio-top-sail biaced sliaip abox 
if the wind is light , but, when the tide commences to change, tlio 
sad should be allowed to fill, or it shoidd he taken m and the helm 
placed 111 midships If siifficieiit effect has not been produced by 
helm and liead-sails before the tide ciuls, the mizzen-top-sad should 
be set as soon as the ship falls head to wind, first braced abox to 
turn her stern in the desiied diiection and then flat aback so as to 
drag the cable straight, Cuitcis and schooners have not that ad- 
vantage ; they must depend on the helm and head-sails. At the 
end of a woatliei tide the helm and stay-sad will guide the vessel 
past the anchor If a ship should bleak her sheer (pass the wmong 
way), 01 dining calms and vaiiable winds should approach her 
anchor, the cable should bo hove in, and if there is reason to siis- 
Qct the cleainess of the anclioi it should be sighted, smee it wdl 
0 of no use as an anchor if a turn of cable is round the fluke 
When anchouiig, the state of tho lido must he considered m con- 
nexion with the depth of watei , a vessel was once left higli-and- 
dry by the ebb-tido near Dungeness, and a largo iron ship diovc 
her own anchor tluoiigh hor bottom in tho Solent, oil Lymmgton. 
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The avoidance of the anclioi s in shallow water is another leasou 
foi mooiing 

When a ship is in an exposed position, where it may become 
necessaiy to let go two oi three anchois through stiess of weather, 
in any pait of the noithein henuspheie, the bovci on the port side 
should he used fiist, next the foiemost oue on the staiboaid side, 
and as a thud the after one ou the starboard side, since the ordinal y 
wind veeis with the sun, and at the end of the gale the cables will 
be clear of each othei In the southern hemisplieie the leveiso 
Older holds good 

When a ship is hkely to remain many days at an anchoi ago Moormg. 
wheie theie is a tide or variable winds it is hettei to moor at once 
on ainval, with a scope of cable each W'ay six oi eight times gi eater 
than the depth of watei, and an open hawse towai ds the n oist wind 
The tw 0 cables comhmed should always he much m excess of tho 
distance between the anchors, othei wise they will possess but little 
stiength to resist a lectaugulai strain,— an enoi fiequently com- 
mitted The amount of suppoit which cables will render under 
such ciicumstances wdl he m piopoition to the sine of the angle 
contained between the anchoi and the ship’s bow and a hue from 
one anclioi to the othei Suppose, foi example, a ship mooied with 
anchors east and west of each other, 100 fathoms apait and having 
56 fathoms on each cable, m 10 fathoms of watei With chain 
cables the haw’se pipes would not he moie than 53 fathoms from 
each anchoi, consequently with a south wind the suppoit given to 
the ship by each cable wdl only be S3 per cent of the stiain on the 
cable, — that is, say, 66 tons combined when the cables aie strained 
up to 100 tons each The support inci eases lapidlyas the cable 
IS veeied , an. addition of 6 fathoms each way will (under the above 
ciicumstances) give 101 tons, and a scope oi 80 fathoms each way 
wdl give 153 tons In practee the caliles by diaggmg ovei the 

ound, especially soft mud, assume a cliiection moie ahead, paiticu- 

ily when each cable has a long scope The anchois should be 
placed sufficiently far apart to pievent fouling with the slack chain, 
but not faithei, unless the watei is too shallow to allow the ship 
to pass over hei anchor at low tide Such an anchoi age is not 
suitable foi veiy long ships unless special mooiiiigs aie provided, 
foi winch purpose Paiks’s mooiirig- blocks aie very suitable and 
inexpensive , they are commonly used in Portsmouth harbour 
These blocks aie lecommended as moonngs foi the use of yachts 
and small ciaft, as being trustworthy and less likely to be stolen 
than anchois of any kind Should a ship that is mooicd with a 
good scope on each cable have the imsfoitune to part one of thorn, 
hci position will be piefcrable to what it would be if paitecl from .i 
single anchoi, as tho bight of cable dragging ovei the ground will 
ictard hei piogiess, giving moie time foi anothei anelior to be let 
go In all cases of veeiing cable eithei it should be done so freely 
that the ship vnll fall oil bioadside to the wind, when it may 
he seemed wdule dnfting, or it should be done veiy slowly, a few 
fathoms, or even a few feet at a time, the ship not heiiig allowed 
to get any stem way Yceimg diumg a squall should he avoided 
if possible , it should ha done m time, heioie the violence of tho 
squall 13 felt , but, if it is intended to pay out fi cely till broadside 
on, the liead-yaids should he hiaced abox to assist and anothei 
anchor should be ready A cable should never be seciiicd entirely 
by the bitts or windlass, but the compiessoi and deck stoppers 
should paiticipate m the stiani "When immooiing, the riding 
cable should he veeicd freely to allow the ship to get diiootly over 
the lee aiichoi , if it is embedded, atoppci the cable while vertical 
and heave on the othei, which must bieak it out 

The lahoiions opeiation ‘of cleaiing hawse was mitigated or Clearing 
avoided by the intioduction of chain cables and the invention of hawso 
the moonng swivel. As the cables unshackle at eveiy 12^ or 16 
fathoms, the end to he dipped round the other cable need not bo 
long There aio two geneial methods of holding the weight of the 
leo cable wlule the turns aio taken out The simplest is to have 
a light tongue slip to take the flat link, but only about one-tenth 
the strength of tlie cable , m a large ship it should have a roller ab 
the top, so that the end of a haw^sei may bo rove and foim a 
standing part The slip being fixed on tho lee cable close above 
the tiuns and the hawser taut, the neai’est shackle mhoard is taken 
out, and the short end tlius foimod is hauled out of tho hawse-pipo 
by the foie-bowlme, or else by a lope from the hoes of the howspnt, 
a hook-iope being also attached for hauling it nilioaid again. A 
boat should he in attendance from which to detach the hook-rope 
from the end of the cable, pass it round tho ruliiig-eablo, and make 
it fast again to tho end of the cable (hanging by the bowline) for 
hauhng it back tlirougli the hawse-pipe , thus an olhow is foimed 
taut round the nding-cable in the reverse direction to the elbows 
and turns below the slip That opeiatioii must he repeated till tho 
same number of turns is foimcd above as below tho slip,— observing 
that a cross cannot be removed, but the lee cable can be brought 
under the other "When the cable is taut in and shackled, tlie slip 
is knocked off, which allows tho turns to drop clear The cables 
will tlien be as they were when moored, with the addition of one er 
two fathoms on the lee cable If tho 'short end of the cable is 
lowered into a boat and lifted by the bowluia only for each turn, 
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the operation can he performed much (piucter The second method 
is to lash the two cables together above the turns with a piece of old 
lope, winch acts as the slip and is cut when done with In longh 
w eather when a boat cannot he under the hows the lashmg must 
he passed by a man on the cable (if it is not high enough, heave it 
up), after w'hich both cables aie hove into the same hawse-pipe, 
whence they aie easily cleared iiihoaid , if there axe many tmns a 
small lashing will suffice in moderately deep watei 
One of the objections made to slack mooiing is that turns are 
foimed below water where tliey are not visible To meet this 
objection a piece of paper representing a ship stuck to the glass 
cover of a compass, wnth two diffeiently colomed thieads attached 
to paper anchors oi inserted into cuts at the edge of the caid, 
in the diiections the anchois actually bear fiom each other, wiU 
represent all the turns which the ship makes with the cables 
. Theie aie vaiious ways of putting on a mooiing-swivel, hut 
doing it inboard appears to he the satest and easiest First place 
it in the udmg cable by shackling the two short legs of the swivel , 
leave the tvo linked ends for the second cable, the end of which 
being hauled out of the hawse by the bowline is hauled into the 
othei pipe by a hook-rope and shackled to the outer long leg , the 
stopper just inside the hawse (which had been holding the weight 
outboaid of the lee cable) is then slipped and that haw’se-pipe is 
left deal for hauling out the inner end of the lee cable, winch is 
hauled m the other side and shackled to the innei (upper) long leg 
of the swivel, it then becomes a bndle Tlieie aie thus tlnee 
aits of cable in that hawse-pipe , the last, having no weight, should 
e stopped heie and theie to the otheis so as to he cained out as the 
swivel is veeied towards the water's edge and the hiidle hove up 
squaie Ships constructed as lams take in both biidles on the 
same side A inoonng-swivel should always be taken off by fiist 
heaving it iiiboazd If mooied veiy slack, turns may form below 
the swivel dnnn^ a calm witli still watei, but they will disappear 
with a cioss stiain , and if the ship is about to get under way the 
swivel and tans may he hove m togethei If it becomes desirable 
to put on a raoonng-swivel when tans aie in the cables, let it be 
put on ovei them , they will soon shake out One of the biidles is 
sometimes taken off the swivel foi the sake of dealing that side of 
the deck , the eiroi is obvious on consideiing that the stiength of 
the remaining paitis not etjiial to the stiain which may come upon 
the span, and the nip in the hawse-pipe is always the pait most 
seveiely tried The mpoitance of fieqiiently white-leading and 
gi easing all cable shackles and swivels is obvious, but, being 
tioublesome, it is much neglected The bow of a cable shackle 
should always be foiwaid , if the leverse is the ease, the shonldei 
may stiike the side of the liawse-pipe or get jammed luidei the 
compiessor The shape of a shackle holt should be such as to pie- 
Ycnt it entering the wrong w’ay , they often go half way iii and jam 
It is desirable that eveiy vessel should cany anchors as lai’ge as 
she can stow and work conveniently, and cables to coiiespoiid A 
w'ooden-stocked anchor is hghtei when imdei water than an ii on- 
stocked one of similar holding power, and the wooden stock is less 
liable to foul when let go , hut the durability of iron has noaily 
lendered the wooden stock obsolete The old-fashioned anchoi 
with long shank, fluke, and stock had gi’eater holding powei and 
ceitainty of grip than the moie compact dumpv anchor now in 
common use Backing large anchors by smaller ones is now 
seldom practised, excojit when vessels are on shore and the anchor 
IS laid out on a sandy bottom , it is generally better that each 
anchor should have its own cable and propoitionate strain Float- 
ing anchois iveie founerly used to keep ships’ hows up in a gale , 
they were made of non crossbais and tliice or four thicknesses of 
strong canvas, or a spar with a heavily weighted sail, spanned 
with a stout hawser , such a contrivance might fieqnently be im- 
provised and used to prevent a boat oi small vessel fiom foundeimg 
Should an anchor be lost in sand or soft mud aftei having home 
a heavy strain, it may he buiied entnely, when it can only be 
lecovered by giappling the cliam, if that is of sufficient length 
This is best done by a small anolioi with a bai of non to assist the 
stock and diagged by a long scope of cimiii If the anchor is on 
01 diiiaiy ground and only sunk as far as the shank or a little moie, 
as shown in fig 38, it is easily iccovered whether tlicie is any 
cable on it or not. The full 
length of a hawser strong 
cnougli to weigh the anchor 
should be used as a sweep, 
with a boat at each end 
pulling veiy slowly or diop- 
piiig wntli the tide, in the 
icveise direction to the 
strain when it parted, so as to catch the fluke ns n hook Towing 
a hawser against the tide is genemlly waste of time, and a chain 
forms too nariow a bight, unless the anchoi is buoyed When the 
anchor is felt both boats should close together and their crews pull 
with all their stiongth for a minute oi two Then, while one boat 
remains stationary, keejimg her part of the hawsei’ steady, the 
other should cross her bows with a slack hawser, which thus passes 



undei the tautei pait , this second boat, by continuing iii a ciiele 
lound the anchoi and letuming to the side of the stationaiy one, 
will cause a turn to he formed lonnd the fluke, as lepiesented m 
the figuie Both news should again pull haid to tighten the turn 
round the fluke, aftei which, both parts being held in one boat and 
made equally taut, an anchoi shackle (buoyed) is placed lonnd them 
and shaken down by a veei-and-hanl pull on both paits by the ciew 
of one boat, wffiile the othei tows ahead to keep a stram on the hawsei 
till it is neaily veitical, when the anchor is seemed The ship can 
then take in the two paits of the hawser and weigh it 

In gettmg a ship undei way theie aie a few piecautions which Getting 
should necessaiily be obseived If the ship is mooied, the fiist under 
anchoi to be weighed is that winch it would be least convenient to way 
sail fiom At the time of unmoonng the dnection of the tide is 
very impoitant in the case of sailing ships, and should not he dis- 
legaided by steameis The hauling pait of the cat-fall is always 
thiough the foremost sheave, to pi event the tackle iiom fouling 
owing to the ship’s motion through the watei The cable on the 
second anchoi should always he ho\e shoit befoie making sail 
Should there be plenty of loom and the wind modeiate, theie is no 
caution necessaiy beyond placing leadsmen in the chains w itli newdy 
maiked lines, and putting the helm haidovei each way to ensiueits 
being clear The aftei -yards should be biaced up on one tack and 
the head-yards on the othei, to payhei head off, in ciitteis and 
schooners the stay-foie-sail is used foi that puipose If another 
vessel is at anchoi too close astein to ensiue gatheinig way while 
ahead of hei, it should not be attempted, but, by squai mg the 
after-yaids as soon as the anchoi is tupped, the ship’s head will 
pay off till it becomes safe to fill all the sails and pass uiiclei tbe 
stem of the othei vessel The anchoi should have been caitccl and 
peihaps fisJied also duiing the mteival , much way should never 
he on the ship till the anchoi is seemed, foi feai of it slipping or of 
a man falling overhoaid Should locks oi shallow watei be incon- 
veniently close astern diffeient means nm.st be adopted If the 
wind blows diiectly on shoie, offeiing no choice of duection, and 
a cuiient luns paiallel to the slioie, the ship’s head should he cast 
ag<ainst the stieam The yaicls should be biaced abov shaip up, 
with as much sail set ovei them as the foice of the wind will allow, 
eveiy means being taken to heave the anchoi up quickly , and, in 
a well-manned ship, as soon as it is out of the giouiid, haul on 
boaidthe mam -tack and aft with the sheet, set jib and spankoi. 

The helm being alee, keep it so as long as is requiicd, and In ace 
lound the head-yaids quickly, the ship will soon spimg ahead 
Then, by keeping close to the wind, the late of moveinent will he 
letaided till the anchor is seemed ; then set the foie-sail 

The above is applicable in modeiate weatliei when all or noaily Slipping 
all plain sail could he set But, should theie be a stioiig w'liid cable 
and a rough sea, it might not be possible to weigh the anchoi or 
to pi event it staving the hows if it w'cie hove up , in that case it 
must be sacrificed foi the safety of the sliiji by passing the stiongest 
hawsei fiom the after-port (padded with mats) to the cable, iiiakmg 
it fast by a rollmg-lntcli, and hauling it taut , an axo and block 
should he in leadmesa, also guys, to prevent the spimg of the 
hawser hroakmg men’s legs The comses should he leofed and all 
loady for setting , the top-sails (double oi treble leefed) should be 
set or sheeted homo ready for setting , and all the yards should 
he biaced up on the tack it is inteiiclod to go oft on The fust 
oppoitimity should be taken when the ship is commencing a yaw 
in the desired duection to slip the cable, set the foi e-stay -sail and 
fore-top-mast stay-sail 5 a.s soon as the top-sails fill, cut the sjiung, 
set the leefed courses, and the mam- and mizzen- try-sails To veer 
the cable previous to shpping would be more likely to break the 
hawser Tiie expedient of losing an anchor should only he 1 esorted 
to when there is too much wind and sea to admit ol w'eighmg it 
and not too much to pi event the ship, ofwhatevei description, fiom 
gaming something to windward under a press of s.iil Otherwise 
her condition is made woise by the loss of the aiichnr , it would be 
better to decide upon iiduig the gale out, letting go othei amdiors, 
vociing all the cable available, stnking the top-masts, and hiacmg 
the yards nearly fore-and-aft The cutting away of the lower- 
mast':, when necessary, nimst ahvays he done with gu*at care to 
avoid killing people or bilging the .ship with the wieekage The 
lanyaids of the lower ngguig on one side should be cut as the ship 
rolls in that duection, and a few notches made in the mast on 
both sides 8 01 4 feel above the deck, the men ummiig aft out of 
the way wdien it is likely to fall, for which ojiciations they would 
have horn eight to fourteen seconds As soon as the must has 
fallen the lanyards of the stay.s should he cut and the most 
stienuoiis effoits made to cut and clear eveiy rope which would 
still hold the mast to the ship 

■When iveighmg in lough weather with sufficient room to drift, 
it IS better to have the anchor fully secured hefoio making any 
sail , or, if it is intended to urn before the wmd, the ship can be kept 
on her course by thr jib only till the anchoi is stow'od Steaming 
up to an anchor agaimst stiong wind or tide is ohjectionahle, as it 
requues great attention and judgment to avoid jerks , the same 
applies to steaming in a gale to ease the strain on the cable ; a con- 
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stant watcli should be kept to pi event the cable ever becoming 
slack Eoie-and-aft ngged vessels have much less difficulty m 
getting under way -when close to a lee shore, as then main-sails can 
be folly set without holding wind, and directly she pays off all the 
sails draw 

If the anchors drag and the ship strikes the bottom, especially on 
rocks, and it is apprehended that she may go to pieces or foundei 
in comparatively deep water, it would be right to select the best 
place on shore (if there be a choice), and endeavour to thrust her 
into it by slipping or breaking all the cables and making sad, if 
there is still the means of doing so, with the view of diivmg her up 
as high as possible and so saving life , let it also be at the top of 
high water, if that can be waited for When there is a heavy steam 
on a chain cable it is easily broken by scratclung a notch with a 
common saw on a link that rests fiimly on the hitts and then striking 
it with a maul oi sledge-hammei 

The usual way of testing whether the anehois are holding or not 
is by dropping the lead over the side and leaving the line slack , but 
the ship IS liable to swing over it, causing it to be distuibed A 
giapnel over the bow or from the bowspiit is pieferable Also by 
sitting on a cable befoie the bitts a tremulous motion is felt if the 
anchoi is dragging 

If instead of a dead lee shore we have the wind oblique with the 
line of coast, and the ship from some cause too close to admit of a 
stein-boaid towaids it, the head-yards should be braced abox to 
cast her head inshore, while the after-yaids are kept sqnaie , this 
will cause the ship to make a long stem-hoard from the shoie, 
which will not teimiiiate till the wmd is well abaft the beam 
The helm up to that time may he kept in midships, as there is no 
reason to dimmish the curve As the stem-way is lost the helm 
should be put liaid up, the head-yaids squared, and the mizzen- 
top-sail kept sluveung till braced up on the desired tack The 
main-top-sail should be kept full If it is necessary to get the 
ship round as quickly and as shortly as possible, the foi e-yard, 
instead of being squai od when about to sliake, may be braced entirely 
round quickly so as to continue paying hei bow off till the wind 
comes ait, then squared to allow her to come to The jib or the 
foie-top-mast stay-sail (accoiding to tlieweathei) may be hoisted 
when the anchor is tripped or not, until the wind is befoie the 
beam on tlie desiied tack ; if at the former time the sheets should 
he hauled to windward and kept so tiU the ship is befoie the 
wind, then eased off till the wind comes befoie the beam The 
spanker or mizzen-tiy-sail should he set as soon as it will draw the 
light way 

What has been said about tiimramg the sails as the ship is 
turned loiind after casting with her head inshore is equally appli- 
cable to a case of onlinaiy wearing when it is desirable to turn the 
ship with as little loss of ground as possible As a general guide 
to the position in which the yards should be placed, it may he 
remembered that the pressure on the sails always acts at right 
angles to the yards This may he exemiiMed hy biaciiig the yards 
sharp up when the wind is two or tin ee points abaft the beam As 
it will then blow diiectly into the sails they will certainly receive 
greater atiaiii, but the speed of the ship will be less than when 
the yards weie square , and it may be obseived that considerable 
leeway will be caused by the lateral pressure In wealing ship all 
the fore-and-aft sails should he taken in except the head-sails, and 
w'lien the helm is put up the main-sail should be taken in and 
the mizzen-top-sail shiveied,— the lattei continued till it is sharp 
up for the new tack A fashion has been adopted of leaving the 
mizzen-top-sail square till aftei the head-yards have been squared ; 
hence everything depends for a time upon the action of the rudder, 
and the ship sails a considerable distance before the wind and loses 
so much giound. The operation of wealing a cutter requires much 
more caie than with a square-rigged vessel on account of the heavy 
boom A schooner is treated similarly, hut the spars and sails are 
lighter in pioporteon to the size of the vessel Before putteng the 
helm up, tlie tack of the inain-sail is triced up (the top-sail clewed 
up), and the peak dropped till it is nearly m a lino with the boom 

S ing-lifts, which is called scandalizing the main-sail Both 
and boom are secured firmly m midships by means of the down- 
taul and sheets Not only is the diminution of after-sail necessary 
to allow the vessel to pay off quickly, hut the change of wind 
from one quaiter to the other will only cause a gybe which is per- 
fectly undei control The jib and stay-fore-sail are gyhed hy haul- 
ing the sheets flat just befoie the wind is aft so as to dimmish the 
j’erk as much as possible The peak of the main-saal is easily re- 
lioisted while the tack is up and the vessel luffed up to the wind 
The runners and weather-boom topping -lift should be pulled up 
while the ship is before the wind and the top-sail-sheet hauled out 
as soon as the peak is up, — ^the tack-tackle bemg shifted to wind- 
ward and pulled down In wearing during fine weather, especially 
ill yachts when racing, some risk may be preferable to the loss of 
time and the raain-sail may be kept set As the main-sheet is 
usually rove through a treble block on the boom, a double block to 
move along the horse, and a single block on each quarter, a strong 
crew can man each part at the same time and haul the hoom in 
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midships quickly, belaying the part which was at the lee side and 
IS about to become the weather side directly the boom is over the 
leadmg block, while the other part is kept in hand till the gjbe 
has been effected to lessen the jerk 

The sails of all vessels are most effective when set as nearly flat Set of 
as praeticahle, and also each sail, as well as each pait of a sail, sails 
should be spread at the same angle fiom the keel If undei that 
condition too much or too little weather-helm is requiied, the 
balance should be established by changing the quantity of canvas 
at either end or by altering the turn, not by peimaneiitly easing 
off a sheet, foi that is as detrimental as dragging the luddei at a 
large angle By alteiing the stand of the masts mateiially the 
angle and consequent set of all gaff-sails aie throwm out 

To tack a fore-and-aft-ngged vessel is very simple , by easing off Tacking 
the Jib and fore-sheets at the time the helm is eased down and 
hauling over the main-sheet, the vessel w'lll soon inn up to the 
wind , then if the foie-sheet is hauled flat ovei as for the former 
tack It will assist to pay her how off the light way The jib-slieet 
would be hauled aft while shaking, but not too soon to cause it to 
take the wrong way The foie-slieet is shifted over as the otliei 
sails aie about to hH, according to the speed with which the vessel 
IS payuig off In a smart vessel, such as a euttei-yacht lu smooth 
water and with a good bieeze, there will be no occasion to letaiii 
the fore sheet, but allow it to shake itself over similarly to the jib 
Retiumug to the idea of tackmg with difficulty,— the Mm should 
be put hard over as the speed deci eases and leversed diiectly stem- 
way commences; thisremaik applies to vessels of all shapes and 
sizes, as will also the advice not to put the helm ovei to a laigo 
angle while the vessel is going at great speed At an angle of 10 
dcgiees, moie than 98 pei cent of the force on the luddei is 
applied to turning the vessel and 17^ per cent to letaul hei , while 
at 30 degrees one-half the force would letaid and 86| pei cent 
tend to turn Hence we see the leasons for lecommendmg close 
fitting, hioad, tapering ruddeis 

Willie the vessel is in stays the weathei-boom toppiiig-lift should 
be pulled to take the weight of the hoom, the mniiei-aiid-tackle on 
the weathei side set up, aud the lee one slacked as soon as she is 
lound, also shift the mam tack-tackle ovei to wmdwaid and set 
it up ; get a pull of the gaff-top-sail tack if necessary 

The Jib of a ciittei, yawl, orsohoonei with a running bowsput is 
a difficult sail to handle when the vessel is undei way If them 
IS sea -1 oom it is better to keep the yacht away hefoie the wmd and 
let go the outhaul, when the travellei will run in, oi pull at the 
same time on the mhaul, which should be fitted with a span to 
keep it square Haul the stay-fore-sail sheet ovei to make room 
to haul in the jib to leeward of it. Gather in the slack canvas 
smartly to keep it fiom getting oveiboaid , get hold of the luff of 
the sail by the stay-rope, while some hands pull on the downhaul 
When the sail is "pei fectly under contiol let go the halyauls and 
continue hauling on the stay-rope and downhaul "Wleu theie is 
not room to run hefoie the wind, it is best to heave to with fore- 
sheet to windward while taking in or shifting a jib , hy letting go 
the outhaul the tiaveller will lun in and the sail can be handled 
as before, a good hold bemg always kept of the weathei side, that 
IS, the luff of the sail If another jib is to bo bent it should bo 
laid along the weather side of the deck iii readiness, with the tack 
foi ward and the head aft The sheets are then un toggled fiom the 
former sail, handed acioss outside (to windward) of the fore-stay, 
and toggled to the second jib , also take the tack to the tiaveller, 
hook it, and run it out Hook the halyaids and hoist the j'lb up 
by them , then tauten the luff hy the purchase w'hile the sheet is 
flowing. 

A jm headed gaff-top-sail is pieferable for use on a wmd andGaff-top- 
commanding breeze, though foi light winds a long yard spreads a sail 
fine sheet of canvas. Such a yard should be slung at ono-third 
fiom the foie-ond (as a boat’s dipping lug), the olcw-line block 
seemed at the len^h of the leech from the upper end, and the 
standing part of the clow-line made fast to the lower end,— tins last 
to keep it clear of the cioss tree when being hauled down, which 
must always he done on the side it has been set, a tack being made 
if necessary to bring it to wmdwaid. On the approach of a squall 
the fore-sail should be hauled down by means of the downhaul aud 
the vessel luffed uqi, it is dangerous to attempt bearing up at such 
a time until the main-sail has been scandalized ; the effect of the 
water on the rudder aids greatly iii tupping a vessel ovei 

As had weathei comes on the mam-sail must bo loefed (a smaller Beefing 
Jib having been already set) by topping up the boom, easing down sails, 
the peak and throat, and hauling down the reof cringle to the boom 
by the reef-tackle ; lash the tack and tie the points without rolling 
the slack canvas The second and third reefs aie taken m as the 
wmd increases and the fore-sail reefed again or stowed, during 
which time the jih-sheet should be hauled flat, the main-taok tuced 
up, and the vessel kept close to the wind to avoid plunging tho sea 
over the how To reef tho bowspiit,— house the top-mast, let the 
Jib run in, slack the bobstays and bowspiit sliiouds, take out the 
fid, and let the bow'spnt run in one oi two reefs , then refid it, set 
taut the gear, and set a small jih It is at aU times much more 
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difficult to steer a short vessel than a long onoj but especially m 
a heavy sea, when the mode of tieatment must be entiiely diffeient 
A small vessel should be luffed up to meet eveiy laige wave m 
Older to bow it as much as possible She will have but little way 
on at the time of meeting it and will drop into it easily , the bow 
will then fall off, the sails fill, and a run be made parallel to the 
waves till she is luffed up again A foui -oared gig has been taken 
thiough a heavy sea under oais by pulling up to meet every danger- 
ous ciest which could not be dodged, and just befoie it bioke ovei 
the bow backing away from it The smallest amount of sail which 
can be shown by a main-sail is when it is balance-reefed , this is 
accomplished by close-ieefing it and loiveiing the jaws of the gaff 
close down to the boom, whde the peak stretches up that pait of 
the leech above the close-ieef ciiiigle The plan is moie frequently 
adopted by fishing smacks than by yachts oi other well-found 
vessels , they have a try-sail winch, being laced on a smaller gaff, 
lb hoisted by the same peak aud tliioat halyards as the laiger sail, 
and has its sheet secured to a bolt near the stein, while the boom 
is crutched and secured with the main-sail and the large gaff lashed 
to it The try-sail admits of being reefed , it is a safe sail either 
on or off the wind in rough weathei The greatest caie is necessaiy 
when lunning before the wind to keep the vessel on her couise and 
to avoid gybing A vessel should nevei get under way without a 
small boat, and a cutter should never he without her legs for fear 
of taking the giound unexpectedly In lacing to windward, if the 
wind IS vanahle, keep nearly dead to leeward of the mark vessel, 
as every change in the direction of the ivind will then he an 
advantage, unless theie is a tidal piefeienee for one dueetion ovei 
the other, that will of course decide it 

Tacking If taken aback by a change of wind, and wislimg to remain on 
the same tack, put the helm up and haul over the foie-slieet In a 
ship haul over the head -sheets and brace the head -yards abox 
The W'ay to tack a ship undei favouiable ciiciimstances may here 
be assumed as well knowm, and only a few hints relative to doubt- 
ful cases given A few minutes piioi to the attempt set all suit- 
able sail, keep steadily "lap-full” with a small helm, so as to get 
as much way as possible If the crew is large enough to list the 
ship, send them over to leeward, ease down the helm slowly, haul 
the boom in midships, haul doivn the head-sails, ease off the foie- 
sheet, let go the liead-bowlmes, and check the head- braces Directly 
the wind is out of the foie-top-sail, biace the head-yards shaip up 
again and haul the bowdines "Wli en the wind is entii ely out of the 
mam-top-sail, let go the top-gallant bowlines (if those sails are sot) 
and raise tacks and sheets, except the for e-tack, winch should bo 
raised after the maiu-yaid has been swung As soon as the vessel 
loses her way, shilt the helm haid over, and send the men to their 
stations If she brings the wind aciosslier bow, hoist the head- 
sails with the sheets on the same side as befoie , if the wind takes 
them well and the ship is still going round, give the oidei “main- 
sail haul," haul down the mam-tack, aft the sheet, shift over the 
head-sails, haul the after-bowlines As the maiu-top-sail fills, oi 
befoie, aocoidmg to the rapidity with winch she pays off, swing the 
head-yards to the older of “haul off all ’’ 

Missed If wdien near head to wind it is found that the bow is falling 
days. back and stern- way commencing, it is evident that she has “missed 

stays ” The helm in that case should not ho shifted, as with 
stem-way it will help hei to pay her bow off in the diieetion it 
was befoie The head-sails should be hoisted, the main-sail and 
spanker taken in, the foie-slieet hauled aft, the after -yards squared 
As the wind comes abaft the beam the mmeu-top-sail should he 
kept shiveiing and the niain-top-sail just full , shift the helm as 
she gathers headway ‘When befoie the wind square the head- 
yards, shift ovei the head-sheets, and keep them flowing Set the 
spanker when it will lake the light way , complete weanng as before 
described. Tins is similar to “ box-lmuliiig ” , it is not necessaiy 
to biace the liead-yaids abox if she will fall off without. The 
manoeuvre of putting the helm doivn and letting the ship shoot up 
111 the wind befoie weaiiiig is sometimes adopted for the sake of 
diminishing the mil to leeward Hauling all the yards at once is 
very objectionable , the sails are longei aback and have to bo hauled 
round by main stiength against the pressuie of tho wind 
Hub- “ Club hauling " may occasionally save a ship even in these days 

lanling of steam, as a paddle-steamer will not turn with her head against 
a stiong gale and a heavy se^i, nor will a sailing-ship with an auxi- 
liary screw-propeller. It may be clone wlimi the ship is found edging 
down on a lee shore, too close to wear, and having a depth of water 
not exceeding 20 fathoms It will take two or three minutes to 
open the haw'se-pipe, get the cable clear, and proquie hammei and 
punches foi unshackling, and mauls for hi caking tho cable if 
necessary Put the helm down and act as in ordinary tacking till 
she ceases to tuni nearer to the wind , then let go the aiiclioi, whether 
she has entirely lost liei way or not, as passing tho aiichoi a little 
will give a greater smug back when the stram comes and allow 
moie time for slipping the cable, which should he done directly 
tho wind lias crossed the bow , at the same time swing the after- 
yards If the cable 1ms been slipped successfully, the liead-yaids 
may be hauled as soon as the after-yards have been braced up, as 
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she will soon be broadside on It has been proposed to run a 
spiing from the after -lee-port to the anchor, but that would take 
too much time 

“Backing and filling’’ is practised in a tidal channel which is Backing 
too naiiow to allow a ship to gather way for tacking One top-sail and 
with the Jib and spanker occasionally, is geneially sufficient to give filling 
slight head oi stem way, to avoid either bank or another vessel, 
while the tide cairies her broadside against the wind , the less sail 
exposed the less the lee-way Pore-and-aft vessels having less power 
to get stein-w'ay should have a boat in attendance with a line and 
a small anchoi 

“ Hedging’’ was a frequent performance befoie steam-tngs weie Kedgnig 
intioduced, it consisted of a senes of movements from one small 
anchor to another, previously laid out by boats Foi a similar 
purpose haibouis that were much frequented weie foimeily fui- 
nished with a succession of waiping buoys The laige lopes used 
foi tianspoitiiig ships aie called hawsers, and by a stiange anomaly 
were formerly cable-laid nine-stianded Such rope is haid and stiff 
to handle, itabsoibsmoie wet and retains it longei, tlieiefoie is less 
durable, when new the strength is fai infeiioi to hawser -laid rope 
of similai size Mamla and coir haw'seis float on the water and are 
theiefore very useful 

Dropping thiough a narrow tidal channel by means of an anchor Dredg- 
just touching the bottom is called “ dredging” oi clubbing , it can mg 
be practised in a passage which is too naiiow for backing and fill- 
ing, such as the upper part of the Thames, wlieie it is done eveiy 
day The vessel swings to her anchor and points her stern up (oi 
down) the stieam , by heaving in the cable (foi which the steam 
capstans and windlasses affoid great facihty) the tide takes the 
ship on as fast as it is running so long as the couise remains cleai 
‘When it IS desirable to approach either side, a few fathoms of cable 
paid out -nill cause it to hold , the helm and the action of the tide 
will then sheer the ship as desired, and by heaving m cable she will 
go on again, so that a sailing-ship should go up at half the rate of 
the tide at least. With a screw-steamer it is fai easier, as the screw 
will straighten hei as well as the tide, and wheu faiily pointed 
thiough an open space she can make a stern-hoard at five knots an 
hoiu while peifectly under coutiol. 

A few words may be said about making and shortening sail in Making 
bad weather One pomt holds good in all cases the sails should aud 
never be allowed to flap, as that exposes them to the dangei ol slioi ten- 
splitting The tack or luff is iiivaiiably seemed fiisl, while the mg sail 
sheet beais a steady stiain enough to keep the sail fiom shaking 
Befoie hoisting foio-aiid-aft sails the sheets are steadied aft , and, 
should a sheet cany away, the sail is hauled down or biailed up 
instantly Spankers and tiy-sails should be taken in ontiicly by 
the lee-biails, the stack only of the weather -brails being at lust 
taken down A practice has become gcneinl in tbe Butish navy 
of secuiiiig the top-sail clew-lme blocks to the lowei cap instead of 
round tho yaid, for the sake of saving time when shifting lop-sail- 
yai ds , the use of the clow-liiies foi haiilmg tlie yai d down and stoady- 
, ing it is thus lost , tins is one of many objectionable practices 

■riiere has been a diffeionco of opinion as to tho mode of setting Tnp-sails 
and taking in lop-sails and couises , hut the same rule should apply aud 
to all square sails alike that which is safest for one will be salost couises 
for the otheis Expenenee and the balance of opinion favour the 
liauliug home of the weathei top-gallaiit-sheet, top-sail sheet, and 
tack of the fore-sail or mam -sail first, with a good stiaiii on the 
clew-lines, clew-gariiets, and bunt-liiios, to avoid flapping The leo 
sheet may then be hauled and eased doivii by clew-line and liuut- 
hno Each bowline should also be steadied taut in succession to 
prevent the leech from flapping There apjieais to bo no advan- 
tage in first hauling the lee-sliect partially down The taking in 
of these sails has been equally a mattei of dispute, and many ad- 
vocate taking m a top-sail in a different manner fioni that winch 
tliey would adopt iii taking in a couise Falcon ei’s lule was often 

quoted and followed in formei tunes It nins thus— • 

“ Anti he who strives the tempest to disai m, 

Will novel first emhiail tho lee yaid aim ’’ 

It must ho rememhcied that the decision there supported by the 
sea-poet was then a novelty, and opposed to tho opinion ol tlio 
practical seaman A mam-aail had been split by “ letting fly ” the 
sheet , but that pioves iiotliing, as all sails will split if the clew 
flies loose in a gale. Tho lee clew of an eighty gun ship’.s main- 
top-sail was blown over the yard-arm in consequence of tho weather- 
sheet havmg cairied away , that clow was hauled up first It might 
not have happened had the hunt-lines been well maairied and had 
theio been a small stiain on the lee bowline Either plan will 
ansuer if the bunt-liues are well manned and tho sheets eased 
steadily , hut that the weather clew should be set first aud taken 
in last xs preferable 

In taking in top-gallant-sails before the wind both sheets should 
he kept fast till the yard is down "When a top-sail is to bo lecfed 
the yard should be pointed to the wind , and for the firat reef the 
top-gallant-sheets, hunt-line, and bowlines should he hauled taut, 
for the second reef the top -gallant-sail should be clewed up, to 
keep the sheets iiom knockmg the men at the yard-arms. In rough 
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weather a preventer parrel and rolling -tackle should be put on 
before tlie men go on the yaids Eor a fouith reef the top-sail 
should he clewed up duiing the operation , it will then be peifoimed 
with less difficulty The long reef-pomts m top-sails and couises 
have geneially given place to the lightei and moie expeditious 
method of having leef-liiies on the sails, with bedcets and toggles 
on the jackstay The whole stiain ot the sail is thusthiown on 
the jackstay and small eyebolts, instead of the points being firmly 
tied louiid the yard itself Also the slab of each leef is usually 
allowed to haug doivn and chafe at the fold , but this can be pie- 
veuted by fastening three or foiii small slab-lines on each side of 
each leet Ciiiiiiingham’s invention foi reefing top-sails is veiy 
1 aluable in all weakly manned ships, but it lequiies to be kept 
sqiiaie upon the yaid while idling up If it becomes necessaiy to 
shift a top-sail duiiiig a gale, it should be made up on deck in the 
shape it would assume if fmled on the yaid, and stopped with 
spun-yaiii, with the leef-eaiings and bowluie biidles showing neai 
the ends and the clews and biint-lme toggles neai the centie, wdieie 
it would be slung by a slip stiop When the two eaiings aie taken 
into the centie it will foim. four paits, and the weathei top-mast 
studding-sail halyards being bent lound it will cause it to look like 
a large bale In that state it is hoisted into the top by the sail 
tackle, at the same time being steadied by the studding-sail hal- 
yaids , theie all the ropes aie bent, clew -lines and bunt-lines hauled 
up, leef-tackles hauled out, and the sail bent to the yaid befoiethe 
stops aie slipped oi cut, then it is leefed as desiied befoie the 
weathci sheet is hauled home A foie-sail oi mam sail is bent in a 
similai manner, except that the vaiions lopes employed on a couise 
aie bent on deck, by which ropes and the burtons it is swmyed up 
Studding sails aie veiy useful lu long voyages , then disuse on the 
main-mast is to be legietted, especially in long ships A top-mast 
or top-gallant studding-sail is shifted “befoio all,” by a man on 
the yaid gatlieiiiig iii the sail as it is lowered to him and holding 
the outer leech till it cants the light way 
Joaatmg. Duiiiig a coasting vojage the vessel must be withm a niodeiate 
distance of the slioio, tlieiefoie the peisoii in charge should con- 
stantly bo ready to nin for slieltei when necessary, and have the 
moral couiage to do it in time In yachting voyages, howevei dis- 
tant, theie IS a natural desno to seo the laud and all that is woith 
seeing, and, being well provided with charts, such vessels can enter 
any harboni, when peiliaps a pilot is not able to get out A ship 
staiting on a foieigii voyage should seek “blue watci ” as soon as 
ossible, and keep a safe distance fiom all land 'which is liable to 
coome a lee shore, and not be tempted to edge in because a ceitain 
tack is much neaiei to the desiied coiiise than the othei. Foi the 
choice of tiack and foi trade winds, see Navigation! 

Heaving To heave to foi the purpose of stopping is done in a cutter by 
to. easing off the jib-sheet, hauling over the weathei foie-slicet, and 
tiiuiiig up the taok of the raain-sail A sclioouei is treated simi- 
larly the top-sail (if she has one) is backed and the gaff-foie-sail is 
taken in A ship has her courses hauled up, head-sheets eased ofl, 
and either the main oi foie yaul squaied. Upon the latter point 
opimoiis diffei If two ships aie close togethei, the one to wind- 
ward had better back the inaiii-top-sail and the ship to leewaid the 
foie-top-sail , they should always pieseive a little headway Boats 
iiivauaoly boaid ships on the lee side , small va'isels, when diifting 
fast, on the weathei side A ship at aiichoi in a tide-way will 
always present a lea side dining some period, but a “w'eatliei tide” 
causes a dangerous sea for boats A boat’s cars should never bo 
tossed up 01 forward when theie is dangei of then fouling, foi feai 
of staving the boat or injiiimg some one in tbe after pait 

When in the vicinity ot a lee beach and landing by means of a boat 
IS dctei mined on, the oars should bo manned to the utmost and the 
waves watched (as they always vary), and lire boat foiced in on the 
top of the third large wave, care being taken to keep her exactly 
end on to the sea At the instant of touching the ground every 
man should jump out and begin to haul up the boat, if she is ol 
reasonable weight , the next wave will piobably put them all out 
of dangei. By holding on to the boat they give and receive mutual 
support, and avoid being sucked hack by the receding 'watei or 
ciuslied by the boat 

The term ‘ ‘ hove to ” as applied to a vessel m a giilo of wind is 
cleiived fiom the desire to tnin liei bow up towards the wind and 
sea ; this under all ciicumstanccs of sail should be the point aimed 
at, since then the seas strike the side obliquely and also the bow, 
which IS the stiong’st part Tiro best sails to keep on a ship dmiiig 
a violent gale are the close-iecfed mam-top-sail, mam- and mmen- 
tiy-sails, and foie stay-sail. The foie-tiy-sail also may do good, 
and 18 fai pi eferable to a main-stay-sail Tlie pressure of the main- 
top-sail tends greatly to mitigate the violent motion , also by heeling 
the ship she presents a liigliei side to keep the sea out and a sloping 
deck to aid the water in luniiing off. The helm should be about 
one turn “a-lee,” nevei hard down When north of the equator 
ships should heave to on the stai board tack, and the leveise in 
southern latitudes. Moie sail should be made as soon as the gale 
moderates, to steady the ship. The violent lolling motion may 
sometimes be diminished by altering course, so that the period be- 


tween the waves reaching the vessel may bo made to disagree with 
her own period of oscillation, oi w hen i unning before the mnd by 
biacing the yards up in opposite directions Steameis at a reduced 
speed can scarcely be consideied as hove to , then masts and sails 
aie too weak to be of any use in a gale and too small in modeiats 
winds , they make the luddei do all the work The best sail to 
scud under is close-ieefed main-top-sail, reefed foie sail, and foie- 
top-mast stay-sad 

Three contmgeiicies should always be anticipated by the captain 
and ofhcei of the watch, and in some degiee by eveiy man in the 
Clew, so that the alaiin should lose half its diead and be met by 
prompt action, — a man falling oveiboaid, fiie, and collision A 
boat’s Clew should be appointed in each w'atch, who on going on 
deck should see the boat ready and the plug in If the ship be on 
a wind and capable of tacking, ou the ciy “ A man oveihoard ' ” the Mac 
helm should be put down and the ship steeied lounil on the othei ovei- 
tack, with either the foie oi mam yards left square and the couises board 
up, she will then drift down towards the man, while the boat, 
which was at first on the weather side, is being lowered to pick him 
up If the ship IS running free the ease is worse , she must be 
biouglit to the wind instantly with the head-yaids square Yaiioiis 
plans have been devised foi loweiing boats, many of them very 
good when executed by tinstwoithy men , the same may be said 
of the old system with plain blocks and tackles , practice and cool- 
ness w'lll lender eithei successful 

With legaid to flie, pievention is better than cuie , lights in the Fire 
hold should iievci be without a protecting lantern, and passengeis’ 
sleeping-cabins should bo lighted by lamps fixed in the bulkhead, 
inaccessible fiom the inside Pumps and engines foi extinguishing 
file should be on the uppei deck, foi feai ot being cut ofi by the 
first oiitbieak Fiie stations and exeicise should be frequent even 
with the smallest ciew On the first alarm all ports and ventilatoTS 
should be closed, wind-sails hauled up, hatchn ays closed as much 
as practicable, awnings and all lower sails taken in, and the ship 
kept befoie the wind, unless the fiie is in the after -pait, in which 
case the boats should be lowered at once Many other things will 
pieseiit themselves to a cool head , peiliaps the hist oidei should 
be “ Silence ' ” 

Collisions may bo reckoned among those dangers against which Colhsion. 
no man can guaid himself, be he ever so wise and expeiienced , it 
avails not that one ship should do what is light, unless tliey both 
do so The laws upon the subject appeal to be all that can bo 
desiied (see “ Rules of the Read,” uiidei Navigatioi!, vol xvii p 
277 ) , but the mode of eiifoicing obedience is very lax and lenient 
A purely nautical tubimal is greatly needed, and oveiy unjustifiable 
deviation should be seveiely pimislied, whether follow ed by aii acci- 
dent 01 not It is admitted that m moat cases of oollisioii the evi- 
dence IS .so coiiflictmg that a judge must bo puzzled wheie to find 
the truth The gicat luoieaso of speed diminishes the time of 
appioach, thcincieascd length of vessels demands a laigei ciiclo 
to luiu 111 , the want of sail at the extremities dimiiushea the 
powoi of turning, throwing all the work on the luddci, which 
IS piopoitionately much smaller than it was The peipeadicular 
stem gives a deadly blow at the fiat side, instead of first cutting 
clown the uppei w'oiks by the sloping ciit-w'atci, and probably coming 
to a state ot rest befoie leaehing the wntei’s edge Sufficient caro 
13 not taken to keep all lights liom the iippei deck and all places 
wheie they may disable the eyes of the officei m charge oi the look- 
out men. Even holes have been made at the back of the bow-hght 
box to enable the officei of the watch to see them binning , of 
course bis eyes aie thereby leiideicd unseiviceable foi seeing distant 
objects Officers in the merchant service are invariably in two 
watches, which does not allow them sufficient time foi sleep, especi- 
ally ill windy weathei If immediate action is not taken the instant 
a sail 01 a light is repoitod, the officei in charge should take beaungs 
by the compass, by which he will soon know if the other vessel is 
inclined to pass ahead or astein If it lenianis stationary by the 
compass, they must both be conveignig on the same spot 

If a ship should spung a leak at sea which may bo attributable Leaks, 
to straining and is sufficiently serious, she should be run before 
the wind and sea under small sail If the pumps then clear out 
the w'ater, she may luii for a port or lesume liei voyage when the 
gale ceases If the leak does not abate, though the motion of the 
ship IS easy, it will be evident that a butt (end of a plank) has 
started if it is a wooden ship, or that a plate has given way if an 
non ship In that case, two stout liaiiling-liues should be placed 
under the bowspiit and liead-geai, and the end of one secured to 
the bead-canng, the other to tlie clow of a spare top-sail or conise, 
also two similai ropes to the othei side, each of the foiu ropes being 
maiked at 10 and 15 fathoms from the sail Half a livmdied weight 
of non (shot or furnace bars) should be attached to each clew, the 
ship’s progress completely stopped, the sail thrown overboard and 
drawn square across the bows , the hauling-lines on the clews being 
canned aft and kept square by the maiks, while the lopcs on the 
head of the sail are veered, the sail is placed like a large patch 
over the place desired Should the position of the leak not be dis- 
covered, it might be well to place the sail under the main-mast , 
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if tins lias no effect, place another sail imdei the foi e-mast and the 
foi e-foot This simple device is no doubt very ancient and was piob- 
ably the piocess called in the book of Acts '“undeiguding the ship ” 
Sails have usually been thiammed , but that requiies much time, 
aud the utility is questionable If a large hole has been made by 
collision a spread sail would be burst by the pressure , but, such a 
hole bemg usually at the side and paitially visible, a laige sail 
neaily in the foim in which it W’as stoned, having the stops cut, 
should be thrown over before the hole end downwards, and, when 
sunk below the supposed depth of the fissure, hi ought towards it 
till the bight of the sail enteis the vortev, when it will he sucked 
lu violently and either disappear ivithin the ship oi block the 
hole, if the latter, smaller sails can be spread slack over the 
hole to lie sucked m The use of sails foi the above purposes has 
been stiangely neglected duung late yeais, though much moie 
fiequently needed 

A leak can be stopped fiom iiiboaid when accessible by placing 
ovei it pads of oiled or taried canvas, taired coal-sacks, bags of white 
lead, tallow, paint, clay, or any niatenal which fits close when 
piessed by boaids and shored down fiimly,— that oi something 
siniilai could be done when a ship is on shore If a ship is on 
shoie with a laige hole in one part of her bottom, she might he 
recovered, especially if ebb-tula recedes many feet, by budding a 
double paititiou with a space of about 2 feet between on each side 
of the injured pait, filling the space with clay, and shoiing it well, 
— in other woids, by impiovising tv o water-tight bulkheads , the 
V ater having been pumped out of tlie sound parts tlie using tido 
iiould float bei AVhen a sliip is on shore with numerous cracks 
in her bottom, but not a clear bole, she may be floated by constant 
pumping, even tliough at first the expedient should fail to pi event 
the tide from ebbing and flowing in the hold By maintaming as 
much as possible an inward flow the small fissules will giadually 
choke with weed and sand, till the inflow is so leduced as to be 
within the powei of the pumps , hay, oalcum, oi dirt of any kind 
should be thiown ovei wheie it can be sucked mto the leak The 
01 diiiary pumps of a ship maybe supplemented by nailing together 
foul common deal boards and fitting two squaie valves weighted 
with lead, hinged and lined with leathei, to rest on seats 2 feet 
from one end, wluoli must be weighted on the outside as the bottom 
A laige hole near the top should be provided with a leathei lip to 
shoot the watei ovei the combing "Wlien slung in the bights of 
two ropes four men jeik it up and down , the foiee with winch it 
deseends thiougli tlie watei will send a stream up the tube with 
less laboui than baling entails 

Ship on Ships on slioie should he secured fiom dimng into a w’orse posi- 

shore tion befoie being freed fiom any weight Haul substances such as 
guns and shot should not be thrown on the lee side oi wheie the 
ship 111 hauling off might strike on them Keep sufficient fiesh 
water for immediate use An anolioi is usually cairied out between 
two boats, the flukes bemg hung to a spai across the boats chocked 
up from the thwarts, while the stock is suspended acioss the steins 
of the boats The boats should be hauled out to a kedgo anchor, 
while other boats support short bights of hemp cable uood axes 
should be used foi letting go the anchoi 

Rudders. A wooden ruddei when iiiimeised is very little heavier than 
water and can be shipped and unshipped by seamen mth oidinaiy 
appliances , but non ships have metal rudders sometimes weighing 
as imieh as 20 tons The following lemaiks apply to wooden 
ruddeis only To unhang a i udder remove the woodlock, — a chock 
recessed and nailed to the stern-post close above the uiipei pintle, — 
the use of winch is to prevent it being unhung by accident From 
a beam or chock above the ludder-head suspend two luff-tackles, 
single blocks, and two leads up, and the double blocks down to 
stiops tliioiigh the tillei hole A few men on each luff-fall 
will easily lift the luddoi the length of the pintles , and as they 
aie drawn from the gudgeons it will swing fioe and may be loweied 
between two boats provided with spars across then gunnels , the 
bight of a rope ivill bung tlie heel up to a position samilar to that 
of the head,— -nearly horizontal It can then he taken undei the 
mam-yard and hoisted in, oi bo earned foi repair to a wliaif or suit- 
able beach at high water. Before a radder is taken off to be hung, 
two long guys are rove through holes for the purpose at tho fore-pait 
of the herf, one end of each bemg hitched to the band foi the rudder- 
chains, while the other is in readiness to hand into the ship half- 
way forwaid and low down On the ludcloi-hoad being suspended 
by the luff-tackles a little higliei than its position when shipped, 
the guys will haul it to the exact line with the stem-post , it is then 
loweied mto the gudgeons, the guys unrovs by moans of the shoit 
ends, and tho woodlock replaced Smooth water is desirable foi 
tliat operation , a little tide m a line with the keel will assist Tho 
tiller should bo firmly w^edged or seemed m the niddor-head so as to 
prevent any jerking motion , for the same leason, the wheel ropes 
should be kept inodeiately taut ; they should also ho rove m two 
parts, lashed together on top of the wheel, for convenience in shift- 
ing them one pait at a time The rudder-chains aio shackled to a 
baud, wbicli embraces the rudder a little above the water, and mo 
attached to a stout rope, usually stopped up round the counter ready 


to receive tackles, by which the ship may be steered imperfectly 
aftei the mdder-head is disabled 

The construction of a tempoiaiy luddei has always been coii- 
sideied an inteiestmg and highly useful piece of seamanship One 
easy plan is to pass the end of a large hemp cable out of the luddei- 
liole 01 central poit, haul it up to the ship’s side, lash to it one oi 
more large spais, sling the whole bundle about the centie of -the 
spars with stout hawseis as guys, thiow it oveiboaid, and heave in 
a part of the cable, leaving the pait with the spais lashed to the 
side of It fai enough away not to be lifted out of the watei with 
the pitch of the ship The guys when rove through blocks on the 
spare top-sail yard-aims, which are lashed acioss the gunnel foi the 
piupose, are taken to the capstan , by this means the ship may be 
sleeied with the assistance of her sails If there be not a hemp 
cable on board, the largest hawsei must he used with a spaie top- 
mast or the largest spai available 

Earlymthel9th centuiy Captain Edward Pakenham contiivedan 
efficient rudder with the material m his ship Part of a top-mast 
heel up formed the luddei head and main-piece, the fid-hole becom- 
ing the tillei-hole The maiii-pieee passed thi ongh the i ound hole of 
the lowei cap, which was made of elm and lined with leathei, and 
which, being seemed by a collar near the low'ei pai t, acted foi pintles 
and gudgeons, and w’as diawn mto place by two hawsers h, h, till 
it embiaced the stein-post by the squaie intended 
for the mast-head (fig 39) Theie should he 
lopes to the holts b, b to keep it hoiizoiital 
Another top -mast was cut, which with the re- 
mainder of the fiist made four parts in all, flat- 
tened and fitted together, woolded and bolted, 
and so forming the reqnned width Three pigs 
of ballast w'eie let mto the lower part and the 
whole planked over and seemed with spike nails 
Fine weather was necessaiy for shipping it and a 
collar was built above the rudder-liole to confine 
the motion and to snppoit the weight The 
mateiuls earned m modem ships may diffei, but 
a fertile mind will generally find substitutes 
The “Pique” frigate, commauded by the Hon 
PI J Rous, steel ed across the Atlantic diiniig 
sixteen days of almost continuous gales, a dis- 
tance of 1500 miles, by means of a cable ovei the 
stein and a Pakenham ludder duung part of tho time She had 
been on shoie in the Gulf of St Lawieiice , duung tho voyage she 
was making 20 inches of watei an hom and she had also two masts 
sprung, she leachecl St Helens in the Isle of Wight on the 13th 
of Octobei 1835 

It IS a difficult thing to get a lower yaid fiom tho dock into its Raising 
place without letting go eitliei stays or rigging, and this the foi- niam- 
lowiiig instance will ilhistiate The “ Tliiiiideier,” an eighty-four yai J 
gun ship, bioke her main-yard, wdiicli was 112 feet long, completely 
in two, 5 feet to Iccwaid of the slmgs The broken parts woio sent 
down, and a main-top sail-yard crossed instead, while a reefed top- 
sail did duty as a course and a mivzen-top-sail over it as a inam-top- 
sail The parts of tho mam-yaid wore placed together on deck , the 
two halves of a spare anchor .stock w ere lot in on tlie fore and aft sides 
and an oak mast fish on top, with some stiidding-sail-booma to round 
it off All paits were bolted, hooped, and woolded together, making 
it as strong as ever it was, entirely fiom the material earned in the 
ship. The sketch (fig 40) 
repiesents the time of dip- 
ping tho port yard-arm 
under the mam stay 7 
represents tlie jeeis, wdiich 
bear the principal w eight 
(total, 5 J tons) , /the tw o 
fore-tackles lashed to the 
mast-head pendants , t a 
top-buiton , s a sail- tackle 
to tho top-mast-head , in, 
m mam-tackles from tlie 
mast -head pendants , I y 

the raain-lift , y a yaid- ‘10 

tackle secured to an niiper-deck beam Tlie main-yard was cntiioly 
ngged before being crossed; the blocks aie not shown In a long 
ship the opeiation would ho oasiei ■When a fore -yard has to bo 
got acioss from the deck, time and tiouble can be saved by letting 
go, half at a tmie, all tho foie-rigging and back-stays which arc on 
that side 

'When feeling the way into liaiboiu duung a thick fog, lot a boat 
pretend to tow tho ship with the deep-sea lead-line , by this means 
a margin of 100 fathoms of safety will bo seemed Care should 
be taken that every running lopc in the ship bo slacked previous 
to lain or heavy dew 

For ftirtlier information and variety of opinions see Captain Francis Liaidct, 

B N , PaiTits of Seamanship and Dimpliw , Eobei’t Kipping, Masting, Mast- 
maling, and Rigging Ships', VaiKlerdeeken, The Yasht Sailor, R 11 Dana, 

Seaimn’s Manual (lOth ed , ISO?) , Captain Alston, Seamanship , Oliarles 
BusUell, Rigger's Guide , Captain Su Geoigo S Nines, Seamnship (stli ed ) 
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Glossaet 1 

A B , “able-bodied,” signifie'5 a trained seaman Alaft (prep and adv ), rela- 
tively nearer the stern Abeam, in a direction abreast the ship About ship, to 
tack 01 turn head to wind Accommodntion-laddei , a flight of steps over the 
side, suitable for ladies Adrift, severed fiom all security Aft, toivards the 
stern Arming the lead, placing tallow in the cavity at the end to bung up 
specimens fioin the bottom Astern, behind, to pass astein is to go behind 
Athwait, across, as across the bous Avast (as in the expressions, “Avast 
there,” “ A\ ast heaving ”), stop 

Bach and Jill, a mode of drifting safely until the tide, against the wind Bach 
a sail, to let the wind press it the leierse way Baclstay, a support at the 
side and abaft an uppei mast Bale-dings, a long stiap of rope toi hoisting 
packages UaZZast, anything earned for the sake of its w eight Banyan day, 
loimeily a fast-day on which oatmeal was issued in lien of meat Bare poles, at 
sea w'lthout any sail set Bai rica, a small cask for water in boats Batten 
down, to co\ ei the hatchways wnth cam as secured w ith battens, m order to ex- 
clude the sea Beam, the extreme width Beam-ends, a ship is on hei beam- 
ends when inclining over at a right angle Bear a hand, make haste Beai away 
and bear up, steer farther fiom the wind Bearing, direction , down to hei bear- 
ings, a point in the inclination of a good ship at which she resists going furUiei 
Bechet, a lope eye to receive a knot or toggle Bees, strong pi ejections bolted 
on each side the bow spnt Belay, to secure a rope by turns round a belaying 
pm or cleat Bells, one sound is made for each half-hour from setting the 
w'atoh (see “watch”) Belly, in a mast, a cuive -with the com ex side aft 
Belly band, a broad strip of canvas across the middle of a sail, to stiengthen it 
Belly stay, a lope fiom the centre of the mast led toward Bend, sails are said 
to be bent to the yards , a lunk formed in a hemp cable when stownng it , to 
make fast anj thing , to bend on Bentick shrouds, foinieily used to assist the 
fiittock shi ouds and set up on deck Bei tli, the situation of a ship or othei thing 
Between wind and water, at the water’s edge Bight, a loop fomed hy a rope 
Bilge, a gutter nearly the length of the bottom of the ship , hence hilge-water 
Binnacle, a hox for the compass Bite, the anchor bites when it hooks the 
giound Bitts, a laok with sheaies and pins , cioss timbeis or iron to secuie 
the cable Bloch, a shell of wood or tnetal containing one or more sheaves 
Blue watei , clear of the English Channel , at a distance ftom shore Bluff, broad, 
as applied to the hows Boarding netting, a lope net to exclude an enemy 
Bohstays, stiong lopes or chains to keep the bowsprit down Bold shoie, that 
w'hich has deep w ater close to it Bolsiei s, soft wood and canvas under the ej es 
of the rigging Bolt rope, a superior description, made of flue yam, used for 
roping sails Bonnet, an addition to a tiy-sail (or other sail), attached by a 
row of beckets rove tliiough each other Boom irons, supports to studding- 
sail-hooius Booms, spare spars (mdelinitely) Both sheets aft, running hefoio 
the wind Bowei anchors, tlie two pnncipal anchois for use Bowline, a rope 
to how the leeoh of the sail forward , bowline bridle, a span for the same , to 
sail on a bowline, to sari close to the wind Boiose, a violent pull Boa, or 
braced abac, the headyaids crossed the reverse way of the after -yards, bon 
hei off, to foioQ her bow from the wind Bov hauling, letting the ship come to 
the wind, hauling round all the yards, making a stern-board, and wearing 
Bnice to oi by, to bring the yards back a little, to make them shake or nearly 
so Brace up, to place the yaids as far forward as they will go Biail up, to 
talce m a sail by means of brails Bieah bull, to commence discharging cargo 
Bieah her sheer, to pass the wrong side of her anolioi Bieast fast, a security 
at right angles to the side Bridle, two paits of cable from the hawse to a 
iriooniig Bung by the lee, to lall off till the wind, after crossing the stern, 
backs tlie sails Bi ing to, either to anchor oi to stop by backing a sail , to 
comioct the cable with the capstan, or a tackle to a rope Broaching to, 
coming to the wind against the helm Broadside, the whole side , the dis- 
eliaigp of every gun on one side Broadside on, the flat side against anything 
Biohen-badked, a state caused by weakness or strain, when the contie sinks un- 
duly (see “ hogged ") Bucklers, shutters and bars to secuie the hawse holes at 
sea BiilJc, the cargo is stowed iii bulk when wiihont sacks oi packages Bull- 
lope, a lopo tiom the iibboom to keep a buoy or boat iioni the bows Bulis- 
cye, a wooden fair lead or a round thick piece of glass Biimplun, a short spar 
pioieotiiig fioin each bow, to winch the foie-taok is hauled down, it is sup- 
ported by bumpkin shrouds Bunt, the centre pait of a square sail when furled 
Bunt lines, ropes from the foot of a sail by wliicli to haul it up Bu(yy-rope, 
the lope between the crown of the anchor and the buoy Burton, a long 
piuohase with a double and a single block Bush of a sheave, the biass liiinig 
upon which the pin i osts Butt, the end of a plank Butt shngs, strong slings 
fur casks By, biace the yards by, neaily m the direction of the wind, but 
not so as to shake By the board, overboaid entiiely, as a mast going over the 
side By the head or stern, diawmg more water forward or aft. 

Cable-laid, the designation of nme-stianded rope Caboose, a cook-house on 
deck Cant, to turn over Cap, a lai ge piece of elm fitted on the top of a mast 
by a squaie hole, with a lound hole to an upper mast to slide thiongli ; with 
non masts the cap is of iron Capshore, a support to the foio-part of a lower 
cap Capstan, a dium on a veitical spindle foi heaving heavy weights Careen, 
to heel over bottom out of wntei lor lepaiis Cast off, to let go Cat-block 
mid cat-fall, used in hoisting the anchor Catharpm legs, short ropes connecting 
the lower parts of the futtook shrouds Cat head, tnnber-head projecting fiom 
the bow on which to hang the anchor Oat’s-paiu, a slight puff of wind , a means 
of hooking a lopo CavM, a laigo cleat foi sacui mg ropes Chaflng-mds, mats 
to protect the rigging Chain-^ate, an non plate securing a dead-eye Chain- 
pxmp, the largest hand-pump, which hy an endless oliain and valves produces 
a continuous flow Channels or chains, projections from the ship’s side to sj)! ead 
the rigging ChocTc-a-bloclc or block and blook, when the blocks of a tackle meet 
together Choice a-liiff, to pass turns of spun-yarn round both parts of the fall 
to prevent their moving when let go Cleat, a piece of beech with two horns 
foi belaying ropes , a piece of wood nailed to secuie a thing fioin slipping 
Clew-garnet, for hauling up the clew of a com sc Clew-line, the lope which 

hauls up the clew Clew of a sail, the cornel to which the sheet is attached 
Clews, an aiiangainent of small hues called knittles for hanging cots and liam- 
mooks Clinch, the inner end of a cable , also a mode of fastening a hemp 
cable to an anchoi, and for other pm poses Clubbing, dredging, oi driving, 
each word implies diopping with the tide, while the ship is governed hy the 
holm and an anchor sciaping the bottom Club-haul, to tack by means of 
letting go and losing an anclioi Coamings, the raised fbame of a hatchway 
CockbiU, when the anchor hangs loose fiom the cat-head Cottars, the uppei 
pari s of the stays and large straps round the bowspnt Coma up, to render 
slack or let go Coming up, when the change of wind allows aneaiei approach 
to the course Commander, a large mallet forhammeiing lope Companion, 
a high covering over a hatchway Compressor, a omved bar to squeeze the 
chain cable against a beam as a stoppei Conning, directing the helmsman 
Counter, the angle of the stern on either side Com sea, fore sau and mam-sail of 
a squaie ngged vessel Crank, unstable, easily turned over Cringle, an iron 
idng to confine a sail to a stay , an eye formed by a strand on the leech of 
a sail Crossing the bows, passing close ahead Cross-trees, spreaders under 
the tops and at the top mast heads to support the top gallant rigging Crov/s 
foot, several spans of small rope bioughr to a common centre Cioufs nest, a 
seat for a lookout man at the top -gall ant mast-head Crupper, a diain to 
f See also the explanation to flg 85 at p 694 
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keep down the heel of the jihhoom Crutch, an iron rest foi a boom , a metab 
swii el for an oar to work in Cut and run, to cut the cable and go m haste 

Davit, a derrick of wood or iron to lift a u eight Deaden hei way, to retard 
progress Dead eye, a clump of wood with three holes, without sheaves , an 
non frame for setting up rigging Derrick, a single spar held by gujs to lift a 
weight Dog, to pass the tails of a stopper or other ropes zigzag Dog’s-ear, 
the leech of the sail between the reefs when allowed to stick up Dog vane, 
made of feathers for the use of the quartei master Dog-watch, 4 to 6 and 6 to 
S p M , figuratively, a short time Dowse, to lower a sail , put out a light 
Drag, applied to an anchor not holding Draught, the depth of water reqmrcd 
to float the ship Draw, when a sail takes the wind properly Dredging, see- 
“clubbing ” Drift, floating without guidance Driving, dragging the anchor 
unavoidably m a gale , dropping intentionally with the tide and very little 
cable Drop astern, to fall behind Drop of a sail, the distance the foot is 
from the yard Dunnage, firewood or valueless things placed under the cargo 

Barings, the uppei corners of a square sail , the ropes hy which they are 
seemed to the yard Ease her, in steamers, go slow Ease off, to slacken a rope 
Ease the helm, move it hack towards midships Edge away, to steer farther 
fiom the wind, or obliquely fiom a ship Edge in with, to steer obliquely 
towards something Elbow, an angle formed by two cables or ropes Embiail, 
to biail up (obsolete) End for end, changing a half-worn rope, substituting a 
strong part for a weak End on, m a diiect line with the length of the ship 
Estivadoi or stevedore, a man who stows holds hut does not go to sea Even 
keel, when a ship draws as much water forward as aft 

Fag end, the end of a rope unlaid , refuse Fan way, the free passage to a 
harbour Fan wind, a wind which allows a ship to steer direct for her 
destination. Fake, one curie of a coil of rope Fake down, to arrange a lope 
to and fio clear for running Fall, of a tackle, the part which is hauled upon. 
Falling off, when the change of wind obliges the ship to deviate farther from 
liei eomse False keel, an addition to the mam keel, not vital to the strength 
at the ship Fetch way, to move through being insecure Ful, a piece of wood 
or iron to key up a mast or keep out a cutter’s bowsprit , a wooden cone used 
by riggers Fill, to place the sails to the wind so as to piopel the ship forward. 
Fish, a piece of wood or non secured to a weak mast oi yard to strengthen it 
I'lsh davit, a deiiick for hoisting the flukes of an anchoi , hencB fish-block, fish- 
hook, fish-fall Flat aft, when the sheet of a sail is as taut as it can be , flatten 
111 is the Older to pioduce that effect Flaw of wind, wind sudden and un- 
stable in force and diiection Fleet, to reanange a puichase to anothei pull. 
Flemish horse, a foot-rope at the yaid-arm foi men to stand on Flotilla, a 
fleet of small vessels Flowing sli eet, the sheet eased off to a fan wind Flush, 
level Flush decked, having neither poop nor foiecastle Foct-iopes, lopcs on 
the yards, tliejibboom, and tlie llying-jibhoomfor men to stand upon Fore 
and aft, iiom one end to the other lengthways of the ship Fore-and aft sails, 
those not set on yards, therefore capable of being placed in a lure with the keel. 
Foiecastle, the front pait of the upper deck, hut more coriectly the deck built 
over that part , topi gallant foreoastle, a slioit piece of deck open beneath Fore 
peak, undei the front pait of the deck , the loiward extieimty Fore rcaoh, to 
sail faster through the water than anothei when on a wind, though not gaming 
to windwaul fioige ahead, the ship moving ahead slightly when hove to, or 
in a calm, or ovei a shoal Foul, entangled (of a rope) , coutiaiy (of a wind) ; 
■weedy (ot the bottom) Foul hawse, when the cables are twisted Flapping, 
an iiiegulai lashing to bind things together Freeboard, that part which is. 
above water FieJien the nip, to veei a little cable, or any lope, in order to 
relievo the parts strained Full and by, to steer close to the wind, keeping the 
sails full Funnel, a coppei sheath at the top-mast oi top gallant-mast head 
Furl, to loll up square sails , other sails are stowed Futtoek shrouds, short 
lopes below each top 

Gammoning, a strong lashing of rope or chain to secure the bowsprit dotvn 
to the head knee Ganghoard, a plauk with battens for people to walk upon. 
Gangway, UiB narrow deck between the quartei-deok and forecastle, the en- 
trance to a ship , any passage kept clear Gaskets, bands of platted rope-yarns 
to secure the sails ■when furled Giid lines, lopes wliioh are on a mast whan it 
IS hoisted in and by which the slnonds are tucad up Girt, when the mooiing 
cables are so stictched as to prevent the ship swinging fieely Glut, a piece 
of nood wliieli keeps a knot or hitch from closing Goose-neck, a ciooked non 
to support a studdmg-sail-boom Goose-wings, the parts of a couise which 
aie exposed to the ■wind when confined by olew-garnets and buni-lmos only. 
Giuft, to covei aiope with fine lino m an ornamental manner Griping, coming 
up to the wind against the helm Ground tackle, anchois, cables, and all con- 
nected with them Grow, a tenii applied to the dii ection of the cable when 
it is being hove in Grummet, a rope iing made by a strand (Widgeon, tha^t 
part of the hanging of a ruddei which is bolted to the stern post Guess- 
warp, a rope atiet(fi,ed taut to haul something to and fio upon Gunnel or 
gunwale, the highest pait of the bulwark Guys, lopos to keep a spai oi otliei 
thing in the desired position Gybe, to let a tore and aft sail shift from one 
side to the other when nearly befoie the wind 

Halyards, ropes exclusively for hoisting sails Hand over hand, to pull 
with one hand after the othei , figuratively, done quickly Handsomely, an in- 
junction signifying slow motion , with care Handy billy, a small axe kept on 
deck Hard down and hard a lee, position of the helm, the reverse of haid a- 
weedher and hard up Haul on board, the usual order to hauling down the 
mam-tack Haul up, alteimg the course more towards the Wind Hawse holes, 
the openmgs m the bows through which the cables pass,— the iron lining is 
the hawse pipe , a large piece of wood which stops tlie hole at sea is the hawse- 
plug , open hawse, when the cables are clear of each other , a cross, when the 
ship has swung half lOund , an elbow, when onee round , a sound turn, when 
twice roimd ; m the hawse, m the space close ahead Hawser, a large lopc for 
moving a ship, now frequently of steel wire Head sails, the flying-jih, pb, and 
fore-top-mast stay sail Head sea, when the waves run coiitraiy to the couisa 
though the wind may not be so Headway, motion in the dn ection of the 
vessel’s bead Heart, a block of haul wood, which takes a large rope round it 
and many tiuns of a lanyard through it Heave down, to carem for lepaiis 
Heave in stays, to come up in the ■wind for tacking Heave short, to heave in the 
cable to a short scope Heave the lead, to oast the lead to asceitam the depth 
Heas’e the log, to throw the log over to test the speed Heel, the lower part of a 
mast, spar, rudder, or stem post Heel chain, flora the bowspnt cap to keep 
the pb-boom out Helm's a-lee, a woid of command implying that the helm is 
down Hog, to scrub or scrape the bottom Hogged, applied to a vessel when 
through weakness the how and stem droop, so that the profile is that of a hog’s 
back (see “ broken backed”) Home, when sheets are close doivn to the yard 
they are home, when an anohoi is hove upon and diaws thioiigh the ground 
it IS said to come home Hoops, broad wooden bands used ■with gaff-sails and 
wind sails Horse, a bar upion which the fore oi mam sheet blocks of small 
vessels run Hounds, large cheeks on a mast to support the trestle trees 
Housing, of a mast, the part helow the upper deck Hove to, an abbreviation 
of hove to the wind, to how the sea , to stop Hulk, an old vessel without masts 
Hull, the body of the vessel exclusive of masts and rigging HsM down, so far 
distant that tlie hull is below the horizon 

Inboard, any place ■within the ship, In irons, when the sails are so badly 
arranged that the vessel will not obey the helm In the wind, too close, the 
sails flapping 

Jaele stay, a tight lope to which otliers are made fast, Jacob's ladder, a rope 
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ladder with wooden steiw Jaw-rope, to confine the jaws of a gaff to the mast 
Jeers, a heavy puichase for swaying up the foie and main yards Jewel-blocl, 
at the e^tieimty of a yaid foi the studding sail halyards Jew's Imrp, a shackle 
at the head of an anchor Jiggei , a small handy tackle with a double and a 
single block Junk, old cable oi laigerope, iibcdfoi making swabs, mats, spun- 
yarn , &c Jiiry mast, jury yaid,jui]ji udder, teinpoi ary substitutes foi mast, &.c. 

KeeUe, to pass old rope round a hemp cable to piotect it from cliahng 
Kedging, to move by means of warpa and hedge anchois Reehon, a timbei 
inside on top of the keel Keep away, steer taitlier fioin the wind Keep her 
full, the helmsman to keep the sails full of wind Keep your luff and keep to 
the wind, synonymous expiessions KiuL, a knotty twist in rope , a bend m 
wire rope which is difficult to straighten Knees, angulai suppoits of non oi 
wood Knittle- stuff, small hue made hy hardening two oi tluee lope-jarns 
and twisting them togethei Knot, a geogiaphic.il mile (see ait Loo) 

Lacings, small hues seouiing sails and other things LanOjall, finding the 
land as expected LaiidlocUd, protected hy land m every diiection Lanya? d, 
a rope foi tightening largei ropes , a hue to fisten knives, mailing-spikes, &,c 
La?hoa?d, the old name loi the left side, now called po?t Lash, to secuie two 
or inoie things together by lOpes Lay to, to wait , to heave to Lagy-quy, a 
rope or tackle on a sp inkei-hoom or niain-hooni to keep it steady Lecul, the 
weight foi asoei taming the depth of watei Lead, the lead of a rope is its 
pioper direction thiough the blocks Leech, either side of a square sail and the 
lee side of all others (see “luff") Leech hues, on courses only, to haul the leech 
of the sail close up to the fore side of the yaid lee lurch, a deep roll to lee 
waul Leesho?e, a shoie upon which the wind blows diiectly and which is 
unshelteied Lee side, the side faithest fioin the wind, eithei inside oi outside 
the ship Unde? the lee, a ship is so spoken of in relation to the land hy which 
it IS protected , similarly a boat may he said to he “ undei the lee” of a ship 
Lee-way, the distance a ship drifts out of her course, indicated hy the angle 
foiined hy the wake Legs, spars caiiied by cutteis to keep them upiight 
when oil the ground Life h?ies, small lopes to steady the men when standing 
on the yaids, to hold by when being lowered in boats, and for similar purposes 
Lift, a rope near the extieuiity of each yard to top it uii, i e , lift it Lwibeis, 
hoards or plates to keep the bilge ckai List, to lean ovei continuously 
Lizard, a lanyard with a thimhle to confine anotliei rope or to slip at jileasiire 
Loose sails, letting them fall fiee to diy oi for use Luhher, a man not skilled 
in seamanship Lubhei’s hole, an open space in the top near the eyes of the 
1 iggmg, tin ough w inch a man can crawl instead of going outside Luff an 
order to steei closei to the wind , of a sail, the foie-pait of a stay-sail, try-sail, 
or jih, and the weather side for the tune being of any squaie sail Luff ladle, 
is foimed of 3 inch or 4-inch lupe, a doable and a single block, and is used foi 
various teiiipmary purposes 

Make sad, to set sail Male iixiter, to leak Ma?iger, a tight enclosuio to 
catch the watei from the hawse pipes Ma?i rope, placed ovei the side at the 
gangway foi people to climb up by, and at otbei places Ma?i yards, men to 
stand 111 a row on each, as a salute Ma?l, to secure things togethei by a suo- 
lession of lialf-hitohes Marlmg, soft-laid white hue foi seeming sails to the 
holt-roiie Marling spike, an iron or cnppei spike used by sailinakeis ami 
iiggeis Jlfnny, to lit the strands togetboi ready for splicing Ma?tingale,u 
tackle to keep down a spai JlfauJ, a laige double-headed hanimci used by i iggei s 
Messe?iqer, an endless rope oi chain fiom the capstan to bring in the cable Mid- 
shi2?s, the esntie, or, when applied to the litlm, the neutral point Miss sta?/s, to 
try to tack and fail Moon?ig swivel, a swivel with four shoit legs to meet two 
cables fioni the anchors and two bi idles from the hawse Mouse, a swelling or 
obstruction laised on a stay? also a semmgacioss the point of a hook 

A'eaped, of a ship, to be in a dock oi on shoio leqninng moie vvatei to float 
than neap tides aUord Nea? , a caution to the helmsman that the ship is too 
close to thewmd AfecWcce, a cliain oi bandioumlalowei mast foi tliefuttock 
ngguig to be set up to, oi round the top-mast foi the topgallant iigumg to 
leeve thiough Nip, the pait of the lope which beais the chief stiain, to 
fioshcu the mp is to veei out and change the pi ice Nippe?, a sclvagoe, lope, 
or eh.uu foi binding the messenger to the cable No? ??ut?i, a block of vvootl 
placeil in one of the holes of a capstan for veering a lope by Nun-buoy, a 
buoy of any material in the foi in of a double cone 

Offi?ig, a distance fiotn the land Off the wind, nob so close as she might ho 
if s.iihng o?i a wind Open, an anchor ige is open when exposed to the sea , the 
hawse when the cables are eleai of each othei , an obiect when visible, not 
obscured Orlop deck, the lowest in largo ships Out of trim, when the weights 
aie w longly placed Overhaul, to slacken eveiy paifc of a tackle , to ovei tako , 
to examine 

PuDiter, the rope hy which boats are made fast Parlnid le, to hoist by rolling 
a thing with two lopes Pa?oelh?iq, eoveimgaiope withstripsoftaned canv^as 
Parrels, stout lopes covered with leatliei, used to oouflne an upper yard to the 
mast Pa? ting, bieakmg, as paitmg the cable. Pay a seam, filling it with 
pitch Pag aioay and pay out, aiiplied to slacking hawseis oi cables Pay 
down, loueimg tilings, as tlie cable to be coiled or stowed Pay off, fioin the 
wind, as hy hoisting head sail oi putting the helm up , to pay ami dismiss tlic 
01 ew Peak, the outer pait of a gait and of a gaff sail Penda?it, a laige i ope 
with a t.ickle attached Pennant, a naiiow signal flag , a long stup flown by 
ships ofvvai Fig, one pait of non ballast, the laigest is 3 cwt Pintle, a 
laige pill bolted to tlie lurlder, by which it is limgcd Pitching a?id sendi?iq 
siginfles plunging the bow into one wave and tlie stein into anothei Plain 
sail, all except studding sails and stay sails between the masts Point, a plat- 
ting 01 line to tie up a leef, to secuie the end oi a lope with knitlles Pooped, 
a vessel is said to be poo]iod when a wave bicaks ovoi the stem Po?t, the 
modem woid for left Press of sail, veiy much sad Pi eventer -brace, an 
additional lope to support the yard dm nig a gale Prize, to move hy a level 
01 a spai , a lawful captuie Pin chase, a tackle oi lever 

Quarter the pait of the side rieai tiie stem, hence quaifcei boat , also the pait 
of a yard between the centre and the yaul-aun 

Pud, a flame with sheaves and hclayiiig pins Pale, to lire through a ship 
from end to end , the mohnation of the masts aft Range of table, it was foi- 
morly enslomaiy to haul up cable equal to the depth of watei Pap full, the 
wind acting fully on evei y sail liatlau oi railings, small lines as steps np the 
rigging Puzee, a ship reduced in height by one oi inoio decks Peach, the 
open btiaight part of a livei between two bends Ready aihout, readii o' ready, 
wouls of w.aiiiing propaiatory to taokiiig, Peeftadles and reef-pendants, for 
hauling np the leeches of topsails and couises ready foi reeling, the laltci 
also on a bnnra for reefing a sail Eeeving-hne, n small lope lOve tlunugh 
blocks to (hag a laiger one after it Peflt, pevoial repair Relieving tackles, 
placed on a tiliei to assist the wheel lopes duiing a gale Penderinq, slipiniig, 
not hnldiDg as a knot or fastening should Ribs ami trucks, flat boards and 
rolleis alternating, u-sed foi jaw i opes and panels Ruling between ic?nd and 
tide, when balanced between the two Hiding cable, the cable heating the 
stiain Rigging stoppers, for seonuug the standing iigglng when broken 
Right a vessel, to lecover the upiight position Right the hilm, to lelinqiush 
the position the helm is in at any moment and place it in midships Ring- 
ropes, cable stoppers which pass through the img holts Rohands, sman tyei s 
to fasten a top-sail or course to ajack-stny Rogue’s yarn, a thiead of woisted 
spun in the lopc to mark it , each British royal dockyard foimeily used a differ- 
ent eoloni Rolling tackle, sketched fiom the leo quarter of a yaid to the mast, 
to relievo the pairel oi truss fiom the jerking stiain of the loo roll Roping, 


the bordeiing of every sail Round down, to overhaul, to slack by hand 
Rounding, old 3 inch or l-incli rope for hack purposes Round in the ueathei- 
hraces, the wind becoming moie favourable, to bring the yards nearei to square 
RouiuUy, to lowei oi veei quickly Round to, to come to the wind and heave 
to Round turn, a double twist in a cable , to veer a rope round a hit head oi 
cleat Round up, to slioiten up a tackle , to pull up a slack rope tliroiigh a 
block Rouse it in, as hauling a hawsei by hand w itliout a pui c h ase Rowlock , 
ail opening lu the gunwale ot a boat foi an oar Rudde? chains and pendants 
aie shackled to a baud on the luddci leady to steer the ship if the ludder-head 
gives way Rudder coat, canvas oi leathei round the aperture and riiddei-head 
to exclude the sea Run?u? and tackle, a long pendant and tackle for staying 
lovvei masts , the chief suppoit aft to a cuttei’s mast Running rigging, that 
which IS love thiough blocks, or is oihenvise hauled upon 

Saddle, a wooden rest foi the heel of the iibbooiii and the end of the spankci 
boom 5a<7 to leeward, to make moie leeway than headway Sail close to the 
wind, to sail with the sails barely full bail large oi f? ee, to sail oft tlie wind, 
as “with a flowing sheet" Sail tackle, fioiii the top mast-head to sway up 
top sails and top sail yards Samson-post, a stiong piece of elm to lit against 
a beam above it and in a step on the deck Scandalize a boom mainsail, to 
time up the tack and diop the peak biope of cable, the length veeied out 
of the hawse Scotchman, an non plate to piotect a pait of the iigging tiom 
chafing Scudding, luniiing befoie a gale eithei with or without sail, the 
lattei IS described as “uiidei baie poles" Scull, a small oai Smdbng, 
piopellmg a boat by moving the flat of the oai over the stern to aucl fio 
while changing the angle Scnppei, a passage foi watei to run oft a deck 
Scuttle, a hole in the side to admit light and an , a hole made in the side oi deck 
to let vvatei flow m Sea, .a wave , a lo?tg sea oi a sho?tsea has roieumcc to the 
distance between the waves Sea boat, a vessel is said to he a good oi had 
sea boat accoicbng as she behaves m a gale Sea-room, flee fiom land or shoals 
Se?ci?ig, a small lashing Sdvagee, a stiap made ot yams oi small lope wound 
as a skem and mailed togethei Send i?ig, see “ pitching ’’ 6eaHti!, a platting 

■ of three or more lope yams Se?vi??g, coveimg a lope closely with spun-yam, 
hove on by a serving mallet Set up, applied to standing iigging to make it 
tight Setting-Jid, a laige cone of wood used m fitting iiggmg Served, to bo 
lifted out of the watei, as by running on a ledge, oi being lelt by the tide 
ShacJde, a cuived hai, with two eyes and a bolt, foi joining chains Sha??k- 
painter, a stopper winch holds up the fluke of an am hoi at the hows Shape 
a cowse, to steei m die desiied diiection, the wind favouimg Shear hulk, 
a vessel titted permanently with sheais Shears, two large spais with then 
heads lashed and heels spiead, for masting ships and lifting lieavy weights 
Shiave, a wheel of brass oi lignum vitm for lopes to tiavol on , all the fakes of 
a oml of lope to complete a layei Sheer, to sweive fiom the couise, the cuivo 
foimed bv the bow and stem, being higher than the centio Shee? -button, a 
bai of non to keep the dead-eyes squaie bheei off, to edge away Sheet, the 
1 ope whicli holds the lee lower ooi ner of a sail Sheet a?ichor, one of the lai gost, 
and the tlmd for use Sheet home, to haul the sheets of squaie sails to then 
positions Shift the helm, put it over the othei way Shipjied, taken on board , 
anything fixed m its place foi use Shipshape, m a yiioper and seainniilike 
inaimei Shiver a sail, to make it shake end rendei it neutial Shoot, to go 
ahead aftei the pi opulsion has ceased Sho? ten sail, to take m some pni tion 
Skid, a spill foi something to lest oi slide upon Ski n of a sail, the part ex- 
posed when it is fmled Skipjiei, the old name foi tlie niistci of a small 
vessel Slab of a sail, the slmk pait which hangs dovvualiei the leech hues 
aie hauled up Sleepers, timbcis m the hold and stiengthcning pietcs in the 
lops Slew, to tuin oi cant over Shjis, lopes with toggles, shackles, and 
tongues, and vaiious contuvances foi letting go quickly Small helm, when 
the sails aie well lialauced and the luddei but little used Small sail, and 
snug soil, low and leduced, leady for bad weatliei Sound, to asceitain the 
depth of the sea, or ol watei in the pump well Span, two paits of a jopo 
spread to divide the stiain, or foi making a point sei me in an mtuimedialo 
place Spnnibh miidlass, a bai of non and two nulling- spikes to heave 
sei/iiigs taut , tightening 1 opes by twisting them togethei by a levci. Si?eU, 
a turn or lohef Spider, a small non ontiiggci, to keep the main-liiaco block 
deal of the cnnniei SpilHng-lines, lopos passed round a part of n sail which 
IS flapping, to confine it Spitfire-pb, a small stoun-sall used m cutteis 
Splice, to join two lopes by entwining the stiamls Splice the main-hruie, 
to give a glass of giog tooveiynian aiter some unusual fatigue, oi on some 
occasion ot ii jon mg Splioing-tads, a shoi t piece of chain w ith tin eo tapci iiig 
tails, fm sphcaig to a hemp cable Spring, a liawsoi ftoni the allci-pait to 
cant the ship Spring a leak, to cause a leak by stiammg Sjmt sail, fornicily 
set on the spiit-sail yaid , au ellicient foui -sided sail foi boats and baiges, the 
peak of which is held up hy a spai c.illcd a sprit Sptung, ciackecl, fuicliired 
Sjiiin-yain, lope-yains laid up togethei soltly Square-rigged, having yaids 
and square sails, as ships and bugs have Square seals, those set upon such 
yaids as have lifts and biaces, legardloss of then piopoitiona Square yards, 
to adpibt them by means of then hits and biaces Stand hy aiope, to ho in 
leadiness to let it go Standing off and on, sailing to and lio, as off a poll 
Standing i?art, the fixed end of a i umilng i ope Standing rigging, such as shi ouds 
and stays Staiuion, to continue the same piogiess and com sc Starboard, 
the 1 iglit hand side Sta? hoard and port tack express the dii ectioii of tlie wln<l, 
on the light hand and on the left lespeclively. Stay -sails, any sail set on a 
stay, except the jib, llymg-jib, and foie sails of cutteis and schooneis Steady, 
to tlie helm , to keep the same couise Steadying lines, passed fiom eye-bolts 
m the giuinel of a boat to the shngs to keep ituimght Steive, tlio angle which 
tlie bowsprit foinis with the hoiuon Stem on, staking head toi emost at i ight 
angles, the reveise at stern on Stem board, having eonsidciahlo stoiii-way 
Sknedore, SCO “ ostivadoi '■ Shjness, stalnlity umloi canvas tJlimip, a shoit 
lopc fioin a yard to suppoit a foot-mpe Stop, a light temporaiy seuing 
Storm, sails, staysails and tiy-sails of the strongest canvas Stranded, when 
one stiand is bioken, wiecked on a beach Stream anchoi, about one-thud 
to one-fouith the weight of a hovvei anclioi Stream the buoy, to throw ovci 
the buoy winch is to watch ovoi the anchoi Strike, to send down fiom aloft 
Strike colours, a token of suhniission Strike soundings, to succeed m leiichnig 
the bottom with the lead Studding sails, light four sided sails set only with 
a fail wind Surge, to slack back quickly, as a haw&ei leund a eapstan, to 
make it slip up to its place Sivub, a laige Imiidlo of rope yams for soaking 
up vvatei , a drimkaid Sway away, to hoist by iinming with a lopo Sweep, 
a laige oai , to seaich the bottom with a hawser oi chain Swifter, a single 
slnoud, when them is an odd one , to diaw rigging togethei , a lojie m bai to 
keep Ihini-s equidistant, oi in tlicir jn oper places Swinging, the act of tin inng 
to the change of wind and tide Swingirrg boom, a laige spar foi spreading 
the foot of the lower stirdding-sail , in liaibour foi making boats fast. 

Tabernacle, a flame for receiving the heel of a boat’s mast to make it liighei. 
Tack, the lower weather comer ofevei v sail , to change course by bringing the 
whnl ahead and round to the other side Taken aback, applied to a vessel 
when the wind eonilng ahead levcises the action of all the sails. Taking in 
sail, clewing it up and perhaps furling it Taunt, high masts, comparatively. 
7aut (also taught), the only woid among seamen to signify tight Tending t» 
the tide, beginning to swing to the change of tide in oiiposiiion to the wind. 
Thimble, an iron ring witii a some to receive a rope; union thimble, two 
tlumbles welded within each otlier Thole pin, a peg of wood on the gunwale 
of a boat to confine the oar. Thorough-foot, the fall of a tackle being foul, 
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reqmnng to Ije unrore ot the block turned over between the parts Three sheets 
III the wind, a ship too close to tlie wind , a man half drunk i hroat, the upper 
corner of a gaff sail nearest the mast Throat halyards, for hoisting the end of 
the gaff neaiest the mast Thwart, across , the name of all seats which cioss 
a boat Thwart ships, across the ship Tide way, an anchorage or position 
affected by tide Tillei, a lever which moves the rudder loygles, pieces of 
wood vaiyuig in shape, geneially secured to one piece of lope so as to hold the 
eye ofanothei, as a button Top, a laige platfoiin resting on the eioss-tiees 
of each lower mast , to top a i ard is to raise it by the htt Top rope, a laige 
lope rove thiough the heel of the top mast Tow, one vessel pulling another 
111 any relative position Traiispoi t a ship, to move her in a haiboui by ropes 
Traveller, an non ring coveied with leather, for jibs, royals, and boat sails 
Travelling hacl^tay, a suppoit to the top mast always close above the yaid 
Ti averse, to make several tacks , the fiee motion of a sheave or lope Tiestle- 
tiees, pieces of wood which lest on the hounds of the mast and support the 
crosi-tiees Tricing line, a small lope used foi hoisting up a tackle oi larger 
lope Trim of the ship, neither too deep nor too light, and having the light 
diaught of water forward and aft Trim sails, to brace the yards and adjust 
the stieets Trip, the anchor is tupped when the shank is raised and the flukes 
bioken out of the giound Trough of the sea, the hollow between long vvaves, 
vvliioh aie geneially iieaily parallel Truck, a disk of wood at the summit of 
the mast, generally having sheaves for signal halyards , a long wooden fan 
lead seued to the shi oiid Trusses, fitted variously to confine the centre of the 
lower yaids to the mast Trysail, a foul-weather gafl-sail Tiy-sailmast, 
a smooth sparabift each mast to suppoit the jaws of the gaff and luff of the 
sail Turning in a dead-eye, fitting the shroud or stay lound it Turning to 
windwanl, tacking frequently 'Jwice laid, lope that has been unlaid and le- 
twisted to the desiied size Twiddling -lines, for seeming the wheel when not 
in use Two blocks, signifying that the two ends of a purchase have come 
together Tye, a huge i ope on which the halyards act when hoisting a yard 
Vndei foot, said of an anchor when diopped without veering moie cable 
Unde) sail, free fiom moorings and piopelled by sail only Undei steam, pio- 
pelled by steam only Vndei way, having motion , the anchor off the ground 


Vangs, ropes to steady a gaff Veer, to slack out cable, hawser, or tow-rope , 
the old expression for “ wear ” Veer and haul, slacking and hauling alternately, 
by a numbei of men simultaneously, so as to gam by thejerk 

If aist, the centie part of the ship befoie the gangway poit Wale, the track 
left in the water Waip, a small havvsei for moving the ship , yarns or rope 
stietched ovei pins foi making stiaps ffaiping buoys, buoys moored in suit- 
able positions toi ships to waip b>, now lendeied nearly obsolete bj the use 
ot steam-tugs Watch, sailors’ watches commence or tei inmate at 4, 8, and 12 

0 clock, also at 0 PM , a buoy ov'ei an audio i is said to watch while it floats 
and can he seen Water-borne, to be entirelv afloat Water-logged, full of 
water, unmanageable Way, motion, as undei way, headway, stem way 
Hear ship, to bung the wind on the other side by Inst running before it 
Weather-bound, detained by conti.iiy winds or bad vveatbei fVeather gage, 
being to windward of the enemy Weather hj, sailing well, without much lee- 
way Weather-side, that on which the wind blows Weather tide, the stream 
lunning contrary to the direction of the wind Wedging a mast, securing it in 
the partneis or frame on each deck hy wedges made to fit Weigh, to heave 
up the anchoi Whip, a single rope passing through a block Whipping, a 
light seizing of twine at the end of a rope to pi ev ent fraying Whiskers, pio 
lections from the cat-head to spiead the jib-gtijs Wind, a ship or boat, to 
turn her head vvheiehei stem was To take the wind out of another's sails, 
to pass close to vvmdvvaid, as yachts sometimes do Windlass, a mai hine for 
heaving m cable Wind rode, being head to wind though in a tide-way 
IVind sail, a canvas ventilator Wood lock, a chock to keep the rudder in its 
place Woolding, a stout lashing to secuie spuing oi fished spais Work a 
ship, to peiform evei y manoeuvre If'orm, to heave small line between the 
stiands of a lope to make it smooth 

Vard, a spar which spieads a sail Yard-rope, a rope by which a top gallant 

01 royal yard is sent up from the deck, and afteiwaids becomes the tje and 

halj'aids Yard-tackles, peimanently on the lower yard arras of large ships 
loi hoisting m things and as pieventer braces Yaw, an involuntary deviation 
fiom the couise Yoke, a bent level across the ship or boat vvhicli acta as a 
tillei 1 (HAM) 


SEAMEN, L iivs belating to In most legal systems 
legislation laas interfered to protect tire seaman from tire 
consequences of that imprudence ‘which is generally sup- 
posed to be one of Ins distinguishing characteristics In 
the United Kingdom, there has been a very large amount 
of legislation dealing with the interests of seamen with 
unusual fulness of detail, proving the care bestowed by a 
maritime power upon those to whom its commercial suc- 
cess IS so largely due How far this legislation has had 
the efficiency which was expected may be doubtful The 
loss of life among sailors was one in eighty in 1871, one 
in seventy-five in 1882 There has been besides a steady 
diminution in the number of British seamen employed on 
Britisli ships, nearly one-eighih being foreigners at the 
jiresent time. 

Eor legislative purposes seamen may be divided into 
three classes, seamen in the royal navy, merchant seamen, 
and fishermen. 

Searmn in the, Royal Navy — It la still lawful to impiess men for 
the naval seivice, subject to certain exemptions (13 Geo II c 
17) Among the persons exempt are seamen in the inei chant 
service In cases ot emeigency ofiieois and men of the coastguaid 
and revenue cimseis, seamen iiggers, and pensioneis may he le- 
qiurcd to solve 111 the navy (16 and 17 Vict c 73) Theie appeals 
to be no other instance (now that balloting for the militia is sus- 
pended) whole a subject may be foi ced into the seivice of the ciown 
against his will The navy is, liowovci, at the piesent day wholly 
I’ociiiited by voluntary enlistment The navy estimates of 1885 
provided foi 59,000 men (sec Navy) Special advantages aio 
alfoided by the Merchant Shipping Act, ISSd, to meichant seamen 
enlisting in the navy They arc enabled to leave thou ship without 
pumshment oi forfeiture in oidei to join the naval service The 
discipline of the navy is, unlike that of the army, for ■H'hich an 
annual Army Act is necessaiy, legulated by a permanent Act of 
rarliamciit, that now in force being the Naval Discipline Act, 1866 
In addition to numerous hospitals and inlinnaaes in the United 
Kingdom and abroad, the great chanty of Greenwich Hospital is 
a mode of provision foi old and disabled seamen in tlie navy (see 
GiiEHNWioii) At present such seamen aie ont-pensioners only, 
the hospital has been for some years used as the Koyal NaAml 
College foi ollicei students The enactments of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854-, as to savings hanks were extended to seamen 
in the navy by 18 and 19 Yiet c 91, s 17 Enlistment without 
the licence of the mown in the naval service of a foieign state at 
war with anothei foreign state that is at peace -with the United 
Kingdom is an offence punishable under the Eoieign Enlistment 
Act, 1870 Any person buying from a seaman oi enticing a sea- 
man to sell Government property is liable to penalties undei the 
Seamen’s Clothing Act, 1860 

Merchant Seamen , — Most of the Acts dealing with tins subject, 
commencing with 8 Ehz c 13, were repealed by 17 and 18 Vict 
c 120, after havmg been consolidated and extended by the Mer- 
chant Sluppmg Act, 1851 (17 and 18 Yict c. 104) The mam part 
ot the legislation affecting seamen in the meichant service occnis 
in the third part of this Act. Since 1854 numerous amendmg 


Acts have been passed, amounting to no less than eleven in iiiimbei 
They aie cited collectively as "The Meichant Shipping Acts, 1854 
to 1883 ” The enactment of a new consolidation Act is urgently 
leqmied, and can be only a question of time The Meichant 
Shipping Act, 1854, defines a seaman to bo " every peison (except 
masters, pnlots, and ajipi entices duly indentuied and registered) 
employed oi engaged in any capacity on boaid any ship" (s 2) It 
should be noticed that most of the enactments relating to meichant 
seamen do not affect seamen employed on foieign vessels, on fishing 
boats on the coasts of the United Kingdom, on vessels belonging to 
the Trinity House, the Commissioners of Noithein Lighthouses, and 
the poit of Dublin coi poration, and on pleasuie yachts The princi- 
pal provisions of the Meichant Shipping Acts dealing with seamen 
ai e as follows Where no otlier i efei ence is given, the Act of 1854 is 
intended An elective local inaiino hoard undei the genoial super- 
vision of the Board of Tiado is appointed iti the puiicipal ports of 
the United Kingdom One of the duties of the hoard is the estab- 
lishment of mercantile nianne oflicos under siiperinteii dents or 
deputy supeiinteiidcnts ^ It is the general business of such oflicois 
to afford facilities for engaging seamen by keeping legistiies of then 
names and chaiaeteis, to siipeiiiitend and facilitate then engage- 
ment and discharge, to provide means for seeming the presence on 
hoard at the pioper times of men who aio so engaged, and to facili- 
tate the making of appicnticeships to the sea service (s 124) A 
seaman must be lured hefoie a superintendent oi deputy superin- 
tendent, an oIIicci of customs, or a consular officer on a form sanc- 
tioned by the Board ol Trade (usually called the shipping ai tides) 
containing the following particulars — (1) the natmo and, as far as 
piacticahlo, the diuation of the intended voyage oi engagement, or 
the maximum period of the voyage or engagement, and the places 
01 paits of the woild (if any) to which the vojago or engagement 
IS not to extend , (2) the nninber and description of tlie crew', 
specifying how many aie employed as sailois; (3) the time at 
which each seaman is to ho on hoaid ox to begin work , (1) tho 
capacity in which each seaman is to serve; (6) tho amount of 
wages which each seaman is to leceive, (6) a scalo of tho piovi- 
sions which aie to he furnished to each seaman , (7) any regulations 
as to conduct on hoard and as to fines, shoit allow’anco of piovi- 
sions, or othei lawful punishments for misconduct, which have been 
sanctioned by tho Board of Tiado as regulations proper to be adopted, 
and which the paities agree to adopt Every agieeinent is to bo 
framed so as to admit of stipulations as to allotment of wages, and 
may contain any othei stipulations not contrary to law (s 149, as 
amended by the Act of 1873 and the Merchant Seamen Act, 1880) 
Among illegal stipulations would fall any a^eement by a seaman 
to give up his light to salvage, to forfeit his lien on the ship, oi to 
be depiived of any leraedy for the lecovery of -vv'ages to which ho 
would otherwise have been entitled (s 1 82) In the case of foiexgn- 
goiiig ships tho following rules m addition must he observed — (1) 
every agreement made in the United Kingdom (except agreements 
with substitutes) IS to be signed by each seaman in the presence of 
the supenntendent of a mercantile niarmo office ; (2) the superin- 
tendent IB to cause the agiecment to bo read over and explained to 

1 For a fuller explanation of some of tliese terms, see Vice Adinual W H 
Smyth, TheSailor’s Woid Book of Nautical Terms, Falconer's Marine Diction- 
ary, enlarged by "W Bumey , P L Breslauer, Illustrated, Nautical Folyglot (six 
languages) 

3 These offices and officers were called shipping offices and shipping masters 
in the Act of 1854 The names weie changed to the longer and less convenient 
I ones in the text toy the Act of 18S2 (26 and 26 Yiot o 63, s 16) 
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•each, seaman, or other-vvise to asceitam that each seaman understands 
the same before he signs it, and is to attest each signatuie , (3) 
the agieement is to be in duplicate, one pait to be retained by the 
supeiintendent, the other by the mastei , (4) in the ease of sub- 
stitutes, they aie wheie possible to be engaged before a superin- 
tendent, in other cases the agieement is to be lead over and ex- 
plained to the seaman by the master and signed by the seaman in 
the presence of a wutness (s 150) The only cases where no agree- 
ment in wilting IS necessary is where the hiiing is for a coaster of 
less than eighty tons legistei or for a foieign vessel In the case 
of union apprentices the indentures must be executed in the pie- 
sence of and attested by two justices No stamp duty is chaige- 
Able on indeiituies for the sea service In the case of foieign- 
oing ships making voyages avei aging less than six months in 
uration, iiinning agreements with the crew may be made (s 151) 
No person unlicensed by the Board of Trade, other than a mastei 
or mate or agent of the owner, may engage or supply seamen 
The discharge of a seaman, like his engagement, must take place 
before a superintendent or an officer of equivalent authority 
The seaman is entitled to receive a ceitifi.cate of service and dis- 
charge His wages must be paid 1 x 1111111 a limited time from his 
discharge, varjmig according to cii cumstances, and aie not now 
dependent, as they were at common law, upon the earning of 
freight If he is dischaiged befoie a month’s wages are earned, 
he is entitled to a mouth’s wages As far as possible, payment 
IS to be made in money and not by bill In the absence of special 
stipulations, wages aie not generally due until the contract of 
service is complete. By 8 Geo I c 24, s 7, a mastei may not 
advance a seaman more than half his wages while abroad Sums 
recoverable as wages aie, in addition ton ages properly so called, 
the expenses of subsistence and of the voyage home when a ship is 
sold 01 transferred abroad, and the mastei does not deposit with a 
•consular officer a sufiicient sum for the seaman’s expenses puisu- 
ant to s 205 , the expenses of a seaman left behind 01 dischaiged 
from a Biitish ship, or a British subject fiom a foreign ship, 
•out of the United Kingdom , aUowauce foi short or bad pio- 
visions , the moneys and effects of a deceased seaman who has been 
employed on a British ship , expenses caused by illness from want 
of proper food and accommodation and medicines , and double pay 
for cveiy day, not exceeding ten, during which payment of wages 
IS delayed without propei cause Wages cannot he attached They 
may be forfeited or reduced by deseition, wilful disobedience, 
smuggling, want of exertion in case of wreck, illness caused by 
neglect or default of the seaman, and misconduct of other kiuds 
Advance notes— that is, documents promising the future payment 
of money on account of a seaman’s wages conditionally on his going 
to sea and made befoie the wages have been earned — aic void, and 
no money paid in respect of an advance note can be deducted fioni 
the wages earned, Mei chant Seamen (Payment of Wages and Eating) 
Act, 1880 (43 and 44 Yict c 16, s 2) Allotment notes may be 
made in the form sanctioned by the Boaid of Tiadc, and may 
stipulate for tho allotment of not moio than half the seaman’s 
wages in favoiii of a wife, iiaiont, giandpaient, child, giandchild, 
brothel or sister (s 169), 01 of a savings hank (43 and 44 Yict 
c 16, s 3) Seamen’s savings banks have been established and aie 
administered by the Board of Trade, chiefly under the powers given 
by tho Seamen’s Savings Banks Act, 1856 If duiing tho absence 
of a seaman on a voyage his wife and family become chargeable to 
the palish, two-thiids of his wages at the most aie all that can ho 
lecoveied by the parish Careful provision is made foi tho custody 
of a deceased seaman’s effects and wages, and then delivery to his 
repicsentalives The possibility of a seaman’s being left destitute 
abioad is piovided against by ss 206, 207 Consular ofliceis abioad 
aie bound to send home any distressed or shipwuecked seaman, 
the expenses being chargeable upon the meicantile marine fund 
Compensation is to be made for insufficiency or bad quality of 
provisions or water on board If a complaint of the quality or 
sufficiency be frivolous, tho persons coinplaimng arc liable to for- 
feit a week’s wages. All foi eigii- going ships aie to cany propoi 
medicines and medical stores Lime and lemon jnico and othei 
antiscoihiitips aie to be provided on ships bound to foreign ports 
other than ports in Euiope and tho noitli of Noith America An 
ounce a day of lime 01 lemon juice is to bo served to each member 
of the crew after the ship has been at sea for ten days (Act of 1867, 
30 and 81 Yiet. c 124, s 4) A foreign-going ship having one 
hundred persons or upw'ards on hoaid must cany a qualified medical 
man (s 130) Each seaman or apprentice is entitled to a space of 
not less than 72 cubic feet, the place to he securely constructed, 
properly lighted and ventilated, and properly protected fiom 
weathei and sea, and as far as possible from effluvium caused by 
cargo or bilgc-water Tho place is to he inspected and ceitified by 
a surveyor of the Board of Trade, and to be kejit free from goods 
and stores The local marine hoard (or tho Board of Trade where 
there is no local manna board) may appoint a medical inspector 
of seamen, who may on application bjr the master or owner report 
to the superintendent of the mercantile marine office as to whether 
any seaman is fit foi duty (30 and 3i Yict c, 124, ss 9, 10). 
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Bye-laws and legnlations relating to seamen’s lodging-houses may 
be made by the sanitary aiithoiity of any seaport towui with the 
sanction of the president of the Boaid of Trade Such bye-laws 
and regulations aie to piovide for the licensing of seamen’s lodging- 
houses, the inspection of the same, the sanitary conditions of th^e 
same, the publication of the fact of a house being licensed, the due 
execution of the bye-laws and regulations and the non-obstiuction 
of persons engaged in seeming such execution, the preventing of 
peisons not duly licensed holding themselves out as keeping or 
Jim porting to keep licensed houses, and the exclusion from licensed 
houses of peisons of impiopei chaiacter (46 and 47 Yict c 41, 
s 48) Provision is made foi the piotection of seamen from im- 
position by crimps and lodging-house keepcis This protection may 
in certain cases be extencled by order in council to foreign ships 
(s 237, and 43 and 44 Yict c 16, ss 5, 6) At the time of discliaige 
of the Clew in the United Kingdom a list in the form sanctioned by 
the Board of Tiade is to be made out and delivered to a superintend- 
ent of a mercantile marine office containing, %‘ntcr aha, the follow- 
ing paiticulats — (1) the numhei and date of the ship’s register and 
her legisteied tonnage , (2) the length and general natme of the 
voyage 01 employment, (3) the Chiistian names, surnames, ages, and 
places of birth of all the crew, including the mastei and apjnentices, 
then qualities on boaid, then last .ships 01 other employments, and 
the dates and places of then joining the ship , (4) the names of any 
members of the ciew who have been maimed or limt, with the times, 
places, causes, and cu cumstances theieof j (5) the wages due at the 
time of then respective deaths to any of the ciew who have died , 
(6) the clothes and other effects belonging to any of the ciew W'ho 
have died, ivith a statement of the manner in which they have been 
dealt -with, and the money foi wdiich any of them have been sold 
(s 273) Every buth 01 death occuiimg at sea is to be recorded 111 
the log-hook and lepoitcd on anival at any port in the United 
Kingdom to the registrar- general of shipping and seamen, who 
forwards a ceitified copy to the legistiai-geneial of biitlis and 
deaths (37 and 38 Yict c 88, s 37) An official log-book in a foim 
sanctioned by the Boaid of Trade is to be kept by the mastei of 
every ship except a coaster It must contain, loiter aha, (1) 
every legal conviction of any niembei of his ciew and the punish- 
ment inflicted , (2) every offence committed by any niomhei of Ins 
ciew for which it is intended to prosecute, 01 to eiilorco a foifcitiuo, 
01 to exact a fine, together with a statement concerning tho leading 
ovei of such eiitiy and concoiniiig the reply (if any) made to tho 
chaige , (3) every oflcnce for wluoh punishment is inflicted on boaid, 
and the punishment inflicted , (4) a statement of the conduct, 
chaiacter, and qualifications of each of Ins cioiv, 01 a statement that 
he declines to give an opinion on such paiticnlais, (5) every case 
of illness or injniy happening to any mombei of tho ciew, with tho 
natme thereof and the medical treatment adopted (if any) , (6) tho 
name of every seaman 01 apprentice who ceases to be a nieinbor of 
the crew, otherwise than by death, with the time, place, manner, 
and cause thereof; (7) the amount of wages duo to any seaman who 
enters Her Majesty’s service duiiiig the voyage ; (8) the wages duo 
to any seaman or appientico wdio dies during the voyage, and tho 
gross amount of all deductions to bo made tlierefioni , (9) the sale 
of the effects of any seaman or apprentice who dies clnnng tho 
voyage, niclndmg a statement of each article sold and of the sum 
leccived for it (s 282) At common law there was no obligation 
of the owner to piovide a seaw'orthy ship, but by tho Act of 1876 
cveiy poison who sends 01 attempts to send, or is party to sending 
or attempting to send, a British ship to sea in such nnseawoithy 
state that the life of any peisoii is likely to be thereby endangered 
is guilty of a misdcmeanoni, unless ho proves that lie used all reason- 
able means to insure her being sent to sea 111 a seaworthy state, or 
that liei going to sea 111 sum nnseawoithy state w'as under the 
cu cumstances reasonable and justifiable A master knowingly 
taking a British ship to sea in such unscaw'oithy state that the life 
of any person is likely to be thoieby endangered is guilty of a mis- 
demoanoui In eveiy contract of soi vice between the owner and the 
master 01 any seaman and 111 eveiy 111 dentine of sea apprenticesliip, 
an obligation is implied that the ow'iioi, master, and agent shall 
use all reasonable means to insure tlic seaworthiness of tho ship 
(39 and 40 Yict. c 80, ss 4, 6) A return of certain particulars, such 
as lists of crows and of distressed seamen sent home fiom abroad, 
lepoits on dischaige, births and deaths at sea, must be made to tho 
registrar -general of shipping and seamen, an oflicei of the Board of 
Tiade Tho seaman is piiviloged in the matter of wills (see Winn), 
and is exempt from serving in the militia (42 Geo. Ill c. 90, s 48). 
Assaults upon seamen with intent to prevent them working at their 
occupation are punishable summarily by 24 and 26 Yict c. 100, s 
40 There aie special enactments in favour of Lascars and foieign 
seamen on Bntish ships (see 4 Goo. lY. c. 80 ; 17 and 18 Yict. c. 104, 
s 644, 17 and 18 Yict c. 120, s 16, 18 and 19 Yict c. 91, s 16). 
In addition to this legislation directly 111 his interest, the seaman 
is indirectly protected by tho provisions of tho Merchant Shipping 
Acts requiring the possession of certificates of competence by shipa 
officers, the periodical survey of ships by the Board of Trade, and 
the enactments against deck caigoes and overloading, as well as by 
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other Acts, such as the Chain Cables and Anchois Acts, enfoiemga 
minimum stiength of cables and anchois, and the Passenger Acts, 
under which a pioper supjply of lifeboats and life-buoys must be 
piovided The duties ol the seamen appeal to be to obey the 
master in all lawful matters relating to the navigation of the ship 
and to lesist enemies, to encouiage him in which he may become 
entitled to piize money under 22 and 23 Car II c 11 (see Phizb) 
Any services beyond these would fall undei the head of salvage 
service and be recompensed accoidingly Theie aie certain offences 
for which the seaman is liable to be summaiily punished under the 
Act of 1854 They comprise desertion, neglect or refusal to join 
Ins ship or absence without leave, quitting the ship without leave 
before she is placed in security, wilful disobedience to a lawful 
command, either on one occasion oi continued, assault upon a 
master or mate, combining to disobey lawful commands or to 
neglect duty oi to impede the navigation of the ship or thepiogiess 
of the voyage, wilful damage to file ship, oi embezzlement of oi 
wilful damage to her stoies or cargo, and smuggling The punish- 
ment vanes fiom foifeiture of all oi part of his wages to twelve 
weeks’ imprisonment (s 243, as amended by the Merchant Seamen 
Act, 1880) A master, seaman, or apprentice who by wilful breach 
of duty, 01 by neglect of duty, oi by reason of drunkenness, does 
any act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, oi seiious 
damage of the ship or to immediately eiidangei the life or limb of 
any person belonging to oi on board of the ship, or who by wulful 
breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by leason of diunkenness 
lefuses or omits to do any lawful act piopei and requisite to be 
done by him for pieserving the ship fiom immediate loss, destiuc- 
tioii, 01 aeiious damage, oi foi pieseivuig any peison belonging to 
or on boaid of the ship fiom immediate danger to life oi limb, is 
guilty of a inisdemeauoui (s 239) A seaman is also punishable at 
common law for puacy and by statute for puacy and offences against 
the Slave Trade Acts A riotous assembly of seamen to pi event 
the loading oi unloading of any ship oi to pii event others from 
woikmg IS an offence under 33 Geo III c 67 (see Kioi) Deseiteis 
from Poituguese ships aie punishable by 12 and 13 Vict c 25, and 
from any foieign ship by 16 and 16 Vict c 26, of course by viituo 
of conventions with Poitugal and other foreign poweis The 
rating of seamen is now regulated by the Merchant Seamen Act, 
1880 By that Act a seaman is not entitled to the lating of “ A B ” 
unless he has seived foui yeais before the mast, oi thice yeais oi 
more in a registered decked fishing vessel and one year at sea in a 
tiading vessel (43 and 44 Tict o 16, s 7) The Act of 1854 enabled 
contributions to seamen’s refuges and hospitals to bo chaiged upon 
the meicautile marine fund As amattei of fact, howevei, theie 

S Lis to he no giant in support of seamen’s hospitals out of any 
c funds The principal seamen’s hospital is that at Green- 
wich, established in 1821 and mcoipoiated by 3 and 4 Will IV c 
9 under the name of “The Seaman’s Hospital Society” Up to 
1870 this hospital occupied the old “Dieadiiought” at Greenwich, 
but in that yeai it obtained the old mflimaiy of Gieenwich Hospital 
from the admiralty at a nominal rout, in letiirn for which a ceitaiii 
numbei of beds aie to be at the disposal of the admiralty The 
hospital is suppoited by voluntaiy contiibntions, including those 
of many foreign Goveinments, and has between its foundation and 
the end of 1884 relieved no less than 253,629 seamen of all nations. 
Theie is also a dispeiisaiy foi seamen at the London Docks, and a 
floating hospital at Cardiff, equally suppoited by voluntaiy con- 
tributions. At one time theie was an eiiloiced contribution of six- 
pence a month fiom the pay of masters and seamen towaids the 
funds of Gieenwich Hospital, levied undei the poweis of some of 
the Gieenwich Hospital Acts The payment of these contiibutions 
enabled them to leceive annuities liom the funds of the hospital 
These “Greenwich Hospital sixpences,” however, became thesouice 
of very considerable irritation and have now lieen discontinued. 
In their place a purely voluntary seamen’s provident fund has been 
established, its object being to peisuado seamen to subscribe six- 
pence a month towaids the seamen’s hospital 
The remedies of the seaman for wages aie an ordinary action in 
the Queen’s Bench Division or plaint in a county comt, an action 
tn rein or ^n peisonavi in the Admiialty Division of the High Coiiit 
(in Scotland in the Oonit of Session), a Vice-Admualty Court, or 
a county court having admiialty juiisdiction, or summary proceed- 
ings before justices, naval courts, oi supeiintendents of meicantile 
marine offices The master has now the same remedies as the sea- 
man for his wages, under which are included all disbmsements 
made on account of the ship At common law he had only a 
personal action against the o-wner He has the additional advan- 
tage of being able to insure his wages, which a seaman cannot do 
A common law action for wages is seldom brought, the statutory 
remedies being moie convenient. By the Admiralty Court Act, 
1861, the Hi^ Court of Justice (Admiralty Division) has juiis- 
diction ovei any claim by a seaman of any ship for wages earned 
by him on hoard the ship, whether the same he due under a special 
contiact or otherwise (24 Vict, c, 10, s. 10) This section has been 
liberally construed and held to apply to such persons as a suigeon, 
purser, pilot, carpenter, and steward. The court can entertain 
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claims by foieign seamen against a foreign ship, on notice being 
given to the consul of the foreign country It he piotest, the 
court has a discretion to determine whethei the action shall pio- 
ceed or not A claim for -wages in the High Com t must be brought 
within six years (4 and 5 Anne, c 3, s 17) The Vice- Admiialty 
Court Act, 1863, gives juiisdiction in claims for wages iriespective 
of amount to vice-admnalty couits A county comt ha-ving admir- 
alty juiisdiction maj"- entertain claims foi wages vheie the amount 
claimed does not exceed £150 (31 and 32 Vict c 71, s 3) The 
juiisdiction of the mferioi court is protected by the proviso that, 
if the action be biought in the High Comt for a claim not exceed- 
ing £150, the plaintiff may be condemned ui costs, and will not 
be entitled to costs if he recover less than this sum, unless the 
judge certifies that it was a proper case to he heard in the High 
Court (s 9) In actions in all courts of admu alty jurisdiction the 
seaman has a maiitime lien on the ship and freight, lanking next 
after claims for salvage and damage The amount leeoveiable 
summarily before justices is limited to £50 Ciders may be en- 
forced by distress of the ship and her tackle Proceedings must 
be taken withm six months A naval comt on a foieign station 
may determine questions as to wages without limit ot amount. 
As a lule a seaman cannot sue abroad for wages due for a voyage 
to terminate in the United Kingdom The supeiintendent of a 
mercantile maime office has power to decide any question whatever 
between a master oi owiiei and any of his ciew which both paities 
in wilting agiee to submit to him These siimmaiy lemedies are 
all given by the Act of 1864 The Merchant Seamen Act, 1880, 
fuithei piovides that, wheie a question as to wages is laised befoie 
a supeiintendent, if the amount m question does not exceed £5, 
the supeiintendent may adjudicate finally, unless he is of opinion 
that a comt of law ought to decide it The same Act extends the 
piovisions of the Employeis and Workmen Act, 1875, to seamen 
The Act of 1875 itself specially excluded them A county comt 
Ol comt of siimmaiy juiisdiction (the lattei limited to claims not 
exceeding £10) may under the Act of 1875 deteiniine all disputes 
between an employei and woikman aiising out of their relation as 
such The juiisdiction of couits of siimmaiy jurisdiction is pio- 
tected by the enactment of the Act of 1854 that no piocoeding for 
the iccoveiy of wages under £50 is to be uistitutecl in a supeuoi 
comt unless eithei the oivnei of the ship is bankrupt, or the ship 
IS undei aiiest oi sold by the authouty ol such court, oi the justices 
lefei the case to such court, or neither owner nor mastei is or 
resides wnthm 20 miles of the place where the seaman is put ashoie 
(s 189) It should be noticed that claims upon allotment notes 
may be brought m all county couits and befoie justices without 
any limit as to amount (s 169) In Scotland the sheriff court has 
concuirent jurisdiction with justices in claims for wages and upon 
allotment notes ^ 

Fislmmcn. — ^The regulations lespectiug fishoimen are contained 
chiefly 111 the Sea Fisheiies Acts, 1868 and 1883, and in the Mer- 
chant Shipping (Fishing-Boats) Act, 1883 The Sea Fisheiies Act 
of 1868 constituted a registiy of flshiug-boats, and that of 1883 
gave poweis of enfoieing the piovisxons of the Acts to sea-fishery 
officeis The Merchant Shipping (Fishiug-Boats) Act was passed 
in consequence of the occurience of some cases of bai barons treat- 
ment of boys by the skippers of Uortli Sea trawlers The Act pio- 
vides, vntcr aha, that indontmcs of appienticeship are to be in a 
certain form and entered into before a supeiintendent of a meicantilo 
maimo office, that no boy iindei thnteen is to be employed in sea- 
fisheiy, that agreements with seamen on a fishing-boat are to con- 
tain the same paiticiilars as those with merchant seamen, that 
running agi cements maybe made in the case of short voyages, that 
reports of the names of the crew are to be sent to a supeiintendent 
of a mercantile marine office, and that accounts of wages and cer- 
tificates of discharge are to be given to seamen No fishing -boat 
IS to go to sea without a duly ceitified skippei Piovision is also 
made for special reports of cases of death, injury, ill-tieatment, oi 
punishment of any of the ciew, and for inqmiy into the cause of 
such death, &c Disputes betw^een skippeis or ownois and seamen 
are to be deteimined at request of any of the parties conceiiied by 
a supeiintendent Fox special privileges of fisheimen in the use of 
the seashore, see Eipabian Laws They are also exempt fiom 
Trinity House dues. There are numerous police pro-visions con- 
tained ill various Acts of Parliament dealing with the breach of 
fishery legnlations These piovisions act as an indirect protection 
to honest fishermen in their employment. Tlie rights of Biitish 
fishermen in foreign waters and foreign fishermen in British wateis 
are m many cases regulated by treaty, geneially coniiimed in the 
United Kingdom by Act of Parliament A loyal fund for widows 
and orphans of fishermen has recently been formed, the nucleus of 
the fund being part of the profits of the Fisheries Exhibition held 
m London in 1883 

Uniied States — The law of the United States is in general accord- 


1 See the -works on meiehant shipping, such as those of Abbott, Maciaohian, 
Maude and Poiioek, Eoscoe, Admiralty La.w and J?ractice, Wiliiams and 
Bruce, Admiralty Practice , aiso Eoscoe, Modern Legislation for Seamen and for 
Safety at SeO) 1886 
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ance with that of England The law relating to seamen in the 
navy will he found in the articles for the government of the navy 
{Ramsed Siaiiites, s 1624) Legislation in the inteiests of merchant 
seamen dates from 1790 A list of the ciew must be deliveied to 
a collector of customs The shipping articles are the same as those 
in use xn the United Kingdom Foi vessels in the coasting tiade 
they aie, with certain exceptions, to be in wilting oi in punt 
They must m the case of foieign -bound ships be signed before a 
shipping commissioner appointed by the ciicuit couit or a coEector 
of customs, or (if entered into ahioad) a consular ofiicer, where piacti- 
cable, and must he acknowledged by Ins szgiiatuie in a pi escribed 
form One third of a seaman’s w ages earned up to that time is due 
at every poit where the ship unlades and delivers her caigo befoie 
the voyage is ended They must be fully paid in gold or its equiva- 
lent within twenty days of the dischaige of the caigo Advance 
notes can be made only in favour of the seaman Inmsolf oi his wife 
01 mother There is a summary remedy foi wages before a distiict 
couit, a justice of the peace, or a comniissioiiei of a distiict couit 
A shipping commissioner may act as aibitiatoi by wiitten consent 
of the pal ties Seaivoitlnness is an implied condition of the hiring 
Tlieie may be an. examination of the ship on the complaint of the 
mate and a majouty of the ciew The expenses of an iinnecessaiy 
investigation are a charge upon the wages of those who complain 
A seaman may not leave his ship without the consent of the master 
For foieign-bound voyages a medicine- chest and antiscoihutics 
must be earned, also 60 gallons of water, 100 H> of salted meat, and 
100 lb of wholesome bread for every person on board, and for eveiy 
seaman at least one suit of woollen clothing, and fuel for the fire 
of the seaman’s loom An assessment of forty cents pei month per 
seaman is levied on every vessel ariiving from a foreign port and 
on every registered coasting vessel in aid of the fund foi tlie lehef 
of sick and disabled seamen In the navy a deduction of twenty 
cents per month from each man’s pay is made for the same purpose 
The offences and punishments aie similar to those in the United 
Kingdom There is also the additional offence of wcaiing a sheath 
knife on shipboard ^ (J W I- ) 

SEAKOH, Eight op. The right of visiting and search- 
ing ships on the high seas,” says Lord Stowell, “w^hatewer 
be the ships, whatever bo the cargoes, whatever be the 
destinations, is an incontestible right of the lawfully com- 
missioned ship of a belligerent nation , because till they 
aie visited and searched it does not appear what the ships 
or the cargoes or the destinations are ; and it is for tiie 
jiurpose of ascertaining these points that the necessity of 
this right of visitation and seaich exists This right is so 
clear in principle that no man can deny it who admits the 
light of maritime capture, because if you are not at liberty 
to ascertain hy sufficient enquiry whether there is propeity 
which can be legally captured, it is impossible to capture ” 
(“ The Maria,” 1 C Eobinson's Reports, 36). This light of 
.search or visitation and search has not been at all times 
lecognized The second armed neutrality of the Baltic 
powers in 1800 attempted to withdraw their vessels from 
the right. The bombardment of Copenhagen m 1801 was 
one of the results of this policy. Since the convention 
which followed that event the right has been regarded as 
established within pioper limits, and is often regulated by 
tieaty, especially as to the search of vessels suspected of 
being engaged in the slave trade. Apart from treaty, the 
mam lules which govern the right are these (1) It is a 
belligerent right, and can be exercised only m time of war, 
unless m the case of a vessel reasonably suspected of 
piracy or breach of revenue regulations. (2) It can he 
exercised only by a ship of war duly commissioned by the 
sovereign of the belligerent power and only in the case of 
a merchant vessel, whether of an enemy or neutral power, 
(3) It cannot be exercised in neutral waters, and an 
attempt to exercise it in such waters is a gross violation 
of neutrality. (4) It can be exercised only for certain 
purposes, such as to examine the ship’s papers and to see 
whether she carries any contraband goods. (S) After 
the ship of war has raised her flag an affirming gun (coup 
d’assurance) loaded with blank cartridge must be fired to 
bring the merchant vessel to. (6) In ease of reasonable 
suspicion it is the duty of the ship of war to detain the 

^ See Remed Btatides, ss 4501-4612; Kent, Ooirm., voL lii 177; 
Parsons, L&w of Shipping, vol ii. 82 
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merchant vessel for the decision of a prize couit Eesist- 
ance by a neutral vessel, whether alone or in convoy, renders 
her liable to capture according to the English and United 
States doctrine But most Continental authorities lay 
down that the declaration of the officer in charge of the 
convoy is to be accepted, and that a refusal to acce|)t such 
declaration may justify the convoy in resisting search 
There is also a conflict of opinion as to whether a neutral 
loses his neutial rights by loading his goods on board an 
armed ship of the enemy It has been held in England 
that such a proceeding is a violation of neutrality, as affioid- 
ing a presumption of resistance to search 

The right of seaich is histoiically interesting, as on two occasions 
it has brought Great Britain into collision vxitli the United States 
One of the causes of the war of 1812 xvas the right then claimed 
(hut since abandoned) hy Gieat Britain of searching vessels of the 
United States foi Biitish subjects serving in them as seamen, with 
a view to impressing them foi the royal navy In 1861 the British 
mail steamer “Trent” was stopped on the high seas hy a United 
States ship of wai, and Messis Slidell and Mason, two eoinmis- 
sioiieis of the Confederate States pioceeding to Euiope, weie taken 
out of hei and afteiwaids impiisoned m the United States On 
dijilomatio repiesentations being made at Washington by the ani- 
bas&adois of Gieat Britain and other powers the commissioners, 
W'eie released, and a war was avoided 

See in addition to the ordinary autlioiities on international law, Visitation 
and Seaich, hy W B Lawience, Boston, U 8 , 1S58 

SEA-SERPENT. The belief in enormous serpents, 
both terrestrial and marine, dates fiom very early times 
Pliny (UN, viii 14), following Livy (Epit , xvin), tells 
us of a hu'l -serpent 120 feet long, which Eegulus and 
his army besieged with baiistse, as though it had been a 
city, and this story is repeated by several other waiters 
(Floras, 11 2 , Yal Max , i 8 , Gellius, vi 3) The most 
prolific in accounts of the sea-serpent, howmver, are the 
caily Norse wiiters, to whom the “So-Orni ” was a subject 
both for prose and verso Olaus Magnus (Hist Gent Sept , 
XXI 24) describes it as 200 feet long and 20 feet lound, 
and states that it not only ate calves, sheep, and swune, 
but also “ disturbs ships, rising up like a mast, and some- 
times snaps some of the men fiom the dock,” illustrating 
Ills account with a vivid rei^resentation of the animal in 
the very act Pontoppidan, in his Natural History (Eng 
tr , 1765, p 195 sg' ), says that its existence was generally 
believed in by the sailors and fishermen of his time, and 
recounts the means they adopted to escape it, as well as 
many details regaiding the habits of the creature Tbe 
more circumstantial records of comparatively modern 
times may be most conveniently grouped according to the 
causes which presumably gave rise to the phenomena de- 
scribed. (1) A number of porpoises swimming one behind 
another may, by their characteristic mode of half emerging 
from and then re-entering the water during respiration, 
produce the apiiearance of a single animal showing a 
succession of snako-like undulations The figuio given by 
Pontoppidan was very likely suggested by such an appear- 
ance, and a .sketch of an animal seen off Llandudno by 
several observois ^ looks as though it might have had a 
similar origin, notwithstanding that this hypothesis was 
rejected by them. (2) A flight of sea-fowl on one occasion 
recorded by Professor Aldis ^ produced the appearance of 
a snake swimming at the surface of the water (3) A 
large mass of seaweed has on more than one occasion been 
cautiously approached and even harpooned under the im- 
pression that it was such a monster ^ (4) A pair of bask- 
ing sharks (Selache maxima) furnish an explanation of some 
of the recorded observations, as was first pointed out by 
Frank Buckland Those fish have a habit of swimming 

2 Mott, Nature, xxvii pp 293, 315, 338 , also Land and Water, 
September 1872. 

® Naiure, ibid. ; also Brew, in vol. xviii p. 489 ; Bird, tom, ait,, p. 
619 , Ingleby, tom ext,, p 641 

^ F Smith, Times, February 1858 , Ilorriman, quoted by Gosse, 
op. dt, posted, p. 388 , Pringle, Nature, xvui. p. 619, 1878, 
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111 pairs, one following the other with the dorsal fin 
and the upper lobe of the tail just appearing above the 
water, and, as each animal is fully 30 feet long, the effect 
of a body of 60 or more feet long moving through the 
water is readily produced. To this category belongs the 
famous serpent cast up on Stronsay, one of the Orkneys, 
of which an account was read to the Wernerian Society of 
Edinburgh , some of its vertebrae weie preserved in the 
Royal College of Surgeons of London, and identified as 
those of Selache maxima by both Home and Owen ^ There 
IS also evidence to show that specimens of Garcliarodon 
must have existed more than 100 feet long® (5) Ribbon- 
fish {Regalecus), from their snake-like form and great length 
(hometimes as much as 20 feet), have been suggested as the 
origin of so-called ‘‘sea-serpents,” amongst others by Dr 
Andrew Wilson^, but Dr Gunther,^ from what is known 
regarding the habits of these fish, does not regard the 
theory as tenable (6) A gigantic squid (Architeuthus) 
was most likely the foundation of the old Horse accounts,® 
and also of those which in the early part of the 19th 
century came so frequently from the United States as 
to gain for the animal the sobriquet of “American sea- 
serpent”’^ These stories were so ciicumstantial and on 
the whole so consistent, and vouched for by persons of 
such eminence, that no doubt was possible (notwithstanding 
the cavilling of Mitchell) ® as to the existence of a strange 
maiine monstei of very definite character in those regions 
The description commonly given of it has been summed 
up by Gosse ® somewhat thus — (i ) general form that of a 
serpent, (ii ) length averaging 60 feet, (iii ) head flattened, 
eye generally not mentioned, some distinctly statmg that it 
was not seen , (iv.) neck 12 to 16 inches in diameter , (v ) 
appendages on the head, neck, or back (accounts here 
variable) , (vi ) colour dark, lighter below , (vii ) swims at 
the surface, head thrown forward and slightly elevated , 
(viii ) progression steady and uniform, body straight but 
capable of being bent , (ix ) water spouting from it , (x ) 
in shape like a “ nun buoy ” The annexed figure (fig 1) 
represents one 

which was seen ^ ~ 


Fia. 1 — Sea-serpent, as seen from H M S 
“D<Edaliis.'’ 


aKow tlie^ reason- . 

hypothesis, it Fia. 1 — Sea-serpent, as seen from H M S 
may be added “D.Edaliis.” 

that gigantic Oephalopods are not unfiequent on the 
shores of Hewfoundland,^^ and are occasionally met with 
on the coasts of Scandinavia, Denmark, and the British 
Isles,^® that their extreme size seems to be above 60 feet, 
and, furthermore, that their mode of progression is by 
means of a jet of water forcibly expelled from the siphon, 
which would impart that equable motion to which several 

^ Mexi Weon Soc JBdin , vol i pp 418-444, pis ix -xi , 1811 
- Ann. Mag Nat Hist , ser 2, vol u p 461, 1848 , foi a criticism 
of these views, see Traill, Proc Roy Soc Mdin , vol in p 208, 1857. 
® Owen, Odontography, p 30 

^ Leisure Time Studies, p 115, London, 1879, containing areaclahle 
essay on the subject , Scotsman, 6 th September 1878 , Nature, loc cit 
® Study of Fishes, p 621, Ediiibuigh, 1880 
^ See note 3 , also Deinbolt, quoted in Zoologist, p 1604, 1847 
^ Bigelow, Rwei Journ iSa,vol ii pp 147-165, 1820, Warbnrton, 
ib , vol xii p 375, 1823 , Zoologist, p 1714, 1847. 

® Amer Journ. Sci, vol xv p 351, 1829 
“ Romance of Natural History, p 345, London, 1859 
M'Quahae, Times, October 1848 ; III Lond News, October 1848 
Venill, Trans Connect Acad , vol v part i, 1880, contammg 
an account of all authenticated specimens of gigantic squids 

Steenstrup, Forhandl Skand Naturf , 7de Mode, pp 182-185, 
Christiania, 1857 

Sanlle Kent, Proc Zool Soc Lond , p 178, 1874 , More, 
Zoologist, p 4526, 1875 ; also Ann Mag Nat Hist , ser 4, vol vi 
p 123 


observers allude as being evidently not produced by any 
serpentine bending of the body A very inteiesting 
account of a monster almost certainly originating in one 
of these squids is that of Hans Egede,i'^ the well-known mis- 
sionary to Green- 
land , the drawing 
by Bing, given in 
his woik, IS repro- 
duced here (fig 2), 
along with a sketch 
of a squid in the 
act of reaiing itself 
out from the water 
(fig 3), an action 
which they have 
been observed in 
aquaria habitually 
to perform Nu- 
merous other ac- 
counts seem to be 
explicable by this ^ — Sea-seipeut, as obseivedby Hans 
hypothesis (7) A ® 

sea-lion, or “Anson’s seal ” (ilfonmya elepTiantina), was 
suggested by Owen^® as a possible explanation of the 
serpent seen from 
H M S “D^dalus”, 
but a this was 
afterwards rejected 
by Captain M‘Qua- 
hae,^'^ who stated 
that it could not 
have been any ani- 
mal of the seal 
kind, it seems bet- 
ter to refer the ap- 
pearance to a squid 
as above stated 
(8) A plesiosaurus, 
or some other of 
the huge marine 
reptiles usually be- 
lieved to be extinct, 3 leaimg itself out of the water, 

might certamly 

have produced the phenomena described, granting the 
possibility of one having survived to the present time 
Newman and Gosse have both supported this theory, 
the former citing as evidence in its favour the report of 
a creature with the body of an alligator, a long neck, and 
four paddles having been seen by Captain Hope of H M S 
“Ely” in the Gulf of California.®® (9) No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of certain descriptions of 
the sea-serpent , among others of this class may bo men- 
tioned the huge snake seen by certain of the crew®i of 
the “Paulme” in the South Atlantic Ocean, which was 
coiled twice round a large sperm whale, and then towered 
up many feet into the air, and finally dragged the whale 
to the bottom Perhaps the most remarkable, however, 
is Lieutenant Hayne’s account of a creature seen from 
H M yacht “ Osborne ” Two different aspects were re- 
corded, — the first being a ridge, 30 feet in length, of tri- 

Det gairde Ordnlands nye Perlustration, Copenliagen, 1741 
(Eng trans , A Description of Greenland, London, 1745, pp 86-89) , 
also Paul Egede, Ffterreinmger om Orbnland, Copenhagen, n d , pp. 
45, 46 

L de Feriy, quoted hy Pontoppidan, op cit ; Davidson and 
Sandford, quoted in Zoologist, p 2459, 1849 , Senior, Graphic, 19lli 
April 1879 , Barnett, Nature, vol. xx. p 289, 1879. 

Ann Mag Nat Hist., ser 2, vol 11 . p 461, 1848 
17 Ihmes, 21st November 1848. Zoologist, p 2396 

19 Op cit , p 368 90 Zoologist, p 2366, 1849 

91 Penny, HI Lond News, vol Ixvu. p, 615, 20th November 1875. 
99 Graphic, 30th June 1877 
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angular fins, each rising 5 to 6 feet above tbe -water, 
■while the second view showed a large round bead 6 feet 
in diameter, with, huge flappers, whicli moved bke those 
of a turtle i It would thus appear that, while, -with very 
lew exceptions, all the so-called “ sea-seipents ” can be 
explained by reference to some well-known animal or other 
natural object, there is still a residuum sufficient to prevent 
modem zoologists from denying the possibihty that some 
such creatme may after all exist 

Quite distinct in origin fiom the stories already touched 
on IS the legend of the sea-serpent or tinnin among the 
Arabs (Mas'iidi, i 266 , Kazwfnl, i 132 sg' , Damiri, 

1 186 5 ^ ), which IS described in such a way as to leave 
no doubt that the waterspout is the phenomenon on which 
the fable rests. The txmiin is the Hebrew tannin (E V 
“ whale,” “ dragon ”), which in Ps cxlviii 7 might in the 
context be appropriately rendered “waterspout ” 

In addition to the soiiices alieady cited, the leadei mav consult 
Blachwood' s Magazine, vol iii , 1818 , Lee, Sea Monstms Unmasked 
(International Fisheiies Exhibition Eandbooh), London, 1883 , 
Cogswell, Zoologist, pp 1841, 191. (1847), and Hoyle, Prot Ploy, 
Phys Soc Edin , vol is. (W B HO ) 

SEA-SICKNESS, a peculiar set of symptoms experi- 
enced by many persons when subjected to the pitching 
and rolling motion of a vessel at sea, of which depression, 
giddiness, nausea, and vomiting aie the most prominent 

Although the vast majority of persons ajipear to be 
liable to this ailment on exposure to its exciting cause (the 
instances of complete and constant immunity being rare), 
they do not all suffer alike Many endure distress of a 
most acute and even alarming kind, while others are 
simply conscious of transient feelings of nausea and dis- 
comfort In long voyages, while many are affected with 
sea-sickness for the first few days only, others are tor- 
mented with it during the entire period, especially on the 
occurrence of lough weathei In short voyages, such as 
across the Enghsli Channel, not a few even of those sus- 
ceptible escape, while others suffer m an extreme degree, 
the sickness persisting long after aiiival on shore. 

The symptoms generally show themselves soon after the 
vessel has begun to loll by the onset of giddiness and 
discomfort in the head, togethei with a sense of nausea 
and sinking at the stomach, which soon develops into 
intense sickness and vomiting At first the contents of 
tke stomach only are ejected) but thereafter bilious matter, 
and occasionally even blood, are brought up by the violence 
of the retching The vomiting is liable to exacerbations 
according to the amount of oscillation of the ship , but 
seasons of rast, sometimes admitting of sleep, occasionally 
intervene. Along with the sickness there is great physical 
prostration, as shown in the pallor of the skin, cold sweats, 
and feeble pulse, accompanied with mental depression and 
wretchednes-s. In almost all instances the attack has a 
favourable termination, and it is extremely rare that serious 
results arise, except in the case of jiersons weakened by 
other diseases, although occasionally the symptoms are for 
a time sufficiently alarming. 

The causes giving rise to sea-sickness have long been 
discussed, and a vast number of theories have been pro- 
posed The conditions concerned in the production of the 
malady are apparently of complex character, embracing 
more than one set of causes. In the first place, the rolling 
or heaving of the vessel disturbs that feeling of the relation 
of the body to surrounding objects upon which our sense 
of security rests The nervous system being thus sub- 
jected to a succession of shocks or surprises fails to effect 
the necessary adjustments for equilibrium. Q-iddiness and 
with it nausea and vomiting follow, aided probably by the 
profound vaso -motor disturbance which produces such 

^ Dr Androw Wilson has clauned this monster as a nbbon-flsh, 
Times, mil June 1877. 
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manifest depression of the circulation Much has been 
made by some of the effects of the displacement of the 
abdominal viscera, especially the stomach, by the rolling 
of the vessel, but, -uffiile this may possibly operate to 
some extent, it can only be as an accessory cause The 
same may be said of the influence of the changing impres- 
sions made upon the vision, which has been legarded by 
some as so powerful in the matter, since attacks of sea- 
sickness occur also in the dark, and in the case of blind 
persons Other contributory causes may be mentioned, 
such as the feeling that sickness is ceitain to come, which 
may bring on the attack zu some persons even befoie the 
vessel has begun to move , the sense of the body being in 
a liquid or yielding medium as it descends wuth the vessel 
into the trough of the sea, the varied odouis to be met 
■with on board ship, and circumstances of a like natuie 
tend also to precipitate or aggravate an attack Dr Chap- 
man’s view IS that the essential cause is an undue afflux of 
blood to the spinal coid But, in the few laie instances 
where sea-sickness has pioved fatal, 'post-mortem appearances 
have been almost entiiely negative, and only such as aie 
met with in death from syncope. 

Inniimeiable pieventives and remedies have been proposed ; but 
most of them fall lai sboit of the success claimed for them No 
means has yet been discoveied which can altogetliei prevent the oc- 
cmieiice of sea-sickness, iioi is it likely any will he found, since it is 
laigely due to the pitching movements ot the vessel, which cannot 
be aveited Swinging couches oi chambeis have not pioved of any 
piactical iitihtj’' No doubt theie is less risk of sickness in a laige 
and well-ballasted vessel than in a small one , but, even tliouSi 
the rolling may be cousideiably modihed, the ascending and de- 
scending movements -which so leadily pioduce nausea continue 
None of the medicinal agents pioposed possess infallible piopeities 
a lemedy which suits one poison will often wholly fail with anothei 
Theie appeals to he a wide concuneiice of opinion that nerve seda- 
tives aie among the most potent dings which can bo employed, 
and full medicinal doses of bromide of potassium, chloial, oi opium 
(the last two only undei stiiet medical dnectiou) taken befoie sail- 
mg appear to act usefully in the case of many poisons On the 
othei hand, some high autlioiitics have recommended the employ- 
ment of neivo stimulants, such as a small cupful of very strong 
cofiee to bo taken about two liouis before sailing, which will fre- 
quently prevent oi mitigate the &icknc.ss When the vessel is lu 
motion, 01 even befoie starting, the iccumbent position with the 
head low and the eyes closed shotikl be assumed by those at all 
likely to siiffoi, and, should the weatlioi admit, on deck lather 
than below, — the body, especially the extremities, being well 
coveied Many pexsons, hoivevor, find comfoit and lolief from 
lying down in then hciths -with a hot bottle to the foot, by which 
means sleep may bo obtained, and with it a tcmpoiaiy ahatoinent 
of the distiessing giddiness and nausea Should sickness supoivono 
small quantities of some light food, such as thin airowroot, guicl, 
or soup, ought to be swallowed if possible, iii order to lesson the 
sense of exhaustion, winch is often extreme The vomiting may 
be mitigated by saline cfTeivescmg dunks, ice, chloiofonn, hydio- 
cyanic acid, oi opium Alcohol, although occasionally useful in 
leat piostratioii, is not generally found to bo of much service, 
lit tends rather to aggravate the sickness Dr Chapman, in 
accordance with lus view of the cause of the sickuo.ss, introduced a 
spiiiiil ice-bag, which has boon extensively employed and recom- 
inondod, but, like oveiy other plan of tieatmoiit, it has only occa- 
sional success The more recently proposed icincdies, such a.s 
aitnle of amyl and cucaine, do not seem to yield any bettoi results 
than tlip agents already mentioned. 

SEATTLE,' county seat of King county, Wasliingion 
Territory, United States, on Seattle Bay, east side of 
Puget Sound, with Lake Union, 3 miles long, on the north, 
and Lake Washington, 25 miles long, on the east, is the 
largest city of the Territory. A ship canal to connect 
these lakes with Puget Sound is now (1886) in course of 
construction. Seattle has shipyards, foundries, machine- 
shops, sawmills, lumber-yards, breweries, and manufac- 
tories of furniture, carriages, cigars, crackers, patent 
medicines, boxes, and barrels. It possesses tho Territorial 
university The Columbia and Puget Sound and tho 
Puget Sound Shore Eailroads have their terminus here, 
whence large shipments of coal take place. The population 
in 1880 was 3533, and in 1885 it was estimated at 12,000. 
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SEx\ WATER ^ The ocean covers very nearly eight- 
elevenths of the total ai ea of the globe , its average depth 
may be estimated as 2000 fathoms, and its total mass at 
1 322 X 10^® (t e , 13 million million millions) tons Its 
general configuration must be assumed to have been sub- 
stantially the same as it is now for thousands of years , 
hence we may safely conclude that the absolute composi- 
tion of the ocean as a whole is constant in the sense of 
being only subject to very slow piogiessive millennial 
variation, and that, taking one part of the ocean with 
another, the peicentage composition of the fixed part of 
the solutum can oscillate only within nariow limits The 
composition of this solutum is very complex Accoiding 
to Eorchhammer, ocean salt in addition to the chlorides 
and sulphates of sodium, magnesium, potassium, and cal- 
cium — which had long been known to be its principal 
components — includes silica, boric acid, bromine, iodine, 
fluorine as acid, and the oxides of nickel, cobalt, manganese, 
aluminium, zinc, silver, lead, copper, barium, andstiontium 
as basic components Aisenic, gold, lithium, rubidium, 
cmsium have been discovered since Foichhammer wrote 
But all these subsidiary components, as that investigator 
found, amount to very little, — so little that in his numerous 
quantitative analyses of waters which he had procured 
from all quartern of the globe he confined himself to the 
determination of the chlorine, sulphuric acid, magnesia, 
lime, potash, and soda The soda, however, he deteiinined 
only by diffeience, assuming that the muriatic and sul- 
phuiic acids are united with the bases into perfectly neutral 
salts As a general result he found that, in the open ocean, 
the ratio to one another of the several acids and bases 
named is subject to only slight variations But his samples 
had all been collected at the surface j the potash had been 
determined by an insufficiently exact method, and the 
assumed neutrality of the total salt had not been proved. 
With the view primarily of supplenreiitiiig Foichhanrmer’s 
work, Dittmar made complete analyses of 77 of the samples 
brought home by the “ Challenger,” so selected that 34 out 
of the 77 represented depths of 1000 fathoms or more. 
His analyses brought out a small suiplus of base, prov- 
ing the presence of caibonate in all the waters , but the 
numerical values thus found for the ‘‘alkalinity,” being 
charged with the observational errors of the whole series 
of determinations, could not be relied on Dittmar there- 
fore subsequently availed himself of a very easy and yet 
exact method for the direct determination of this quantity, 
which meanwhile had been discovered by Tornoe, and ap- 
plied it to over 130 “Challenger” samples He besides 
made a special inquiry into the relation between the 
quantity of lime and the depth at which the water had 
been collected, and a similar inquiry in regard to the 
bromine. As a general summary he gives the following 
three tables. The total salts contained in ocean water 
amount on an average to about 3 5 per cent , thus leaving 
96 5 per cent for the water proper. 

^ All our knowledge of the subject of chemical oceanography — a 
branch of physical geography which has only lately come to be exten- 
sively cultivated — is derived fi om a series of investigations chiefly em- 
bodied m the following publications — (1) Forclibammer, “On the 
Composition of Sea Watei’," &c , in Phil Trans ^ i. 155, pp 203-262 
(1865); (2) Oscar Jacobsen, Ann d Ohem, vol clrvii p 1 sy, 
(1873), (3) Pen Norslce Nordhavs Px^ediiion, 1876-78 Olierrn, by 
Tornoe); (4) the Jahresberiohte of the Kiel committee for the scien- 
tific investigation of the German Ocean, 1873-82 , (5) Physios and 
QhemAsbry of the Voyaga of ILM S ‘^Challenger " — I “Report on 
Researches into the Composition of Ocean Watei,” &c., by Prof, W 
Dittmar, January 1884, II “Report on the Specific Gravity of 
samples of Ocean Water,” &c , by J Y Biicbanan, January 1884 , 
III ‘'Report ou Deep-sea Temperatuie,” &c , by the officers of the 
expedition. A shorter and more popular exposition of the whole is 
found lu — (6) Narratvoeof the Cruise of IT M S " Challenger" (1885) 
The excellent Handbuah der Oceanographie (Stuttgart), by Prof G. 
von Boguslawski, may be refereed to as being almost up to date. 


Table I — Average Composition of Ocean- Watai Salts 



Pei 100 parts of 
Total baits 

Per 100 of Halogen calculated 
as Chloune 


Dittmai 

Dittmar 

Forolihammei 

Chloune 

55 2S2 1 

99 848 

Hot detei mined 

Bromine 

0 188 /- 

0 340 

Hot determined 

Sulphuiic acid, SOj 
Caihonic acid-*, CO, 

6 410 

11 576 

11 88 

0 152 

0 274 

Hot detei mined 

Lime, CaO 

1 676 

3 026 

2 93 

Magnesia, MgO 

6 209 

11 212 

11 03 

Potash, KgO 

1 332 

2 405 

1 93 

Soda, N'a20 
(Basic oxygen, equi- 
valent to the halo- 

41 234 

74 462 

Hot detei mined 

gens) 

(-12 493) 

(-22 559) 


Total salts 

100 000 

180 584’ 

181 1 


Table II — PesuLts fi om comhimng Acids and Bases (Dittmar) 


Chlonde of sodium 77 758 

Chloiide of magnesium 10 878 

Sulphate of magnesium 4 737 

Sulphate of lime 3 600 


Sulphate of potash 2 465 

Biomide of magnesium 0 217 

Caibonate of lime 0 345 

Total salts 100 000 


Reducing to the absolute mass of the ocean as given 
above, we ariive at tbe following numbeis — 


Table III —Absolute Composition of the Salts of the Ocean, 
Umt=l million million =10^^ tons 


Chloiido of sodium 

35990 

Sulphate of potash 

1141 

Chlonde of magnesium 

5034 

Bioniide of magnesium 

100 

Sulphate of inagiiesuim 

2192 

Caibonate of lime 

160 

Sulphate of lime . . 

1666 


43283 

Total hiomme 


87 2 (Dittniai). 


Total iodine 


0 03 (Kottstoifei) 


Total chlonde of luhidium 

25 0 (C Schmidt) 



Of the seveial quantities recoided in columns 2 or 3 
of Table I “carbonic acid” is proved to be subject to 
variation, all tbe rest, including even the hiomme, aie 
piactically constant This shows that Foichhammer’s 
pioposition holds for ocean water from all depths, with 
one im|)oitant qualification' special lesoarcli on the lime 
showed that its quantity increases slightly but aj)preciahly 
with the depth. Taking s, 9u, d as repiesenting the lime 
per 100 of chloiine in shallow, medium-depth, and deep- 
sea water respectively, Dittmar found as mean lesults of 
analyses which agreed very well together — 

5=8 0175 m=3 0300 cZ=3'0308 

Prohahlo orror, ±0 0012 ±0 0014 ±0 0011 

But m - 5 = 00124 and c7 - s = 0 ’01 32 One explanation 
of this result is that the crustaceans, foraminifera, and 
molluscs which form carbonate of lime shells live chiefly m 
surface waters, but after their death sink to the bottom, 
where — especially in gieat depths — their carbonate of lime 
IS partially redissolved 

Oceanic Cailome Acid — It is well known that not only in the 
neighbomhood of actual volcanoes hut iii thousaiicls of other places 
on the dry land carbonic acid gas is constantly streaming foitli into 
the atmospheie, and it is generally admitted now that this supply 
of tellnnc caibonic acid amounts to moie than all that is furnished 
by processes of combustion and respiration. That carbonic acid 
spnngs should be absent from the bottom of the ocean is too absurd 
an assnmpition to he entertained , hence, supposing even the water 
of the ocean weiG perfectly neutral, it could not but contain dis- 
solved caiboiiic acid But such carbonic acid, at the ocean surface 
at least, would constantly tend to assume, and in general probably 
actually would come down to, the small limit value pi escribed to 
it by the given proportion by volume of the caihoiiic acid in the 
atmosphere and the laws of gas - absorption Tins proportion, ac- 
cording to the best modern leseai dies, i.s almost constant, every- 
whcie amounting to vciy nearly 0 0003 volume per unit volume 
of air The coefficient of ahsoiption by even pure watei is 1 '8 at 
0® and 1 0 at 15° C Hence, even in the polar regions, the suiface 
water could not hold in peimanent solution more than about 0’54 
c c., or say one milligiamme per litie of water Jacobsen, ni his 

® Equal conjointly to 55 376 parts of chloune, winch accordingly is 
the percentage of “halogen reckoned as chlorine ’’ m the real total solids. 

Calculating the surplus base as normal carbonate. In Table II, 
this carbonate is repiesented as so much CaOCOa. 
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numeioiis. analyses of Koith Sea -watei, found fiom 90 to 100 milh- 
giammes per litie , but he also ohseived that only a small portion 
of the caibonic acid is eliminated on boiling the rest comes out 
only when the water is distilled to dryness He piesumed that 
the gas was retained chemically by the chlonde of magnesium 
Buchanan, who incLiiired into the subject synthetically, aiiived at 
the conclusion that it w'as the sulphates^ in sea water {quct, sul- 
phates) which retained the caibomc acid Accoidingly in his 
nuraeious caibomc acid determinations he liheiated the gas by 
distilling the watei down with an excess of cliloiide of haiuim 
Tornoe was the fiist to prove that the carbonic acid in sea water 
IS piesent as eaibonate, and that, in the noitliein part of the North 
Atlantic at least, the total caibomc acid, while consideiably gieatei 
than the quantity which would conveit the sin plus base into 
normal, falls short of that which would he requiied to produce 
fully saturated acid cai bonate 

Even without Toinoe’s discoveiy it would have been necessary 
to find the tiue inteipretation of the lesults of the nnmeious 
carbonic acid determinations made dm mg the voyage of the 
“ Challenger ’’ by Buchanan Dittmai had no difficulty in prov- 
ing the non-existence of the alleged affinity of sulphates foi cai- 
bomo acid, and naturally concluded that the chloiide of haiinm 
used in the piocesses hheiates the loose, pait of the caibomc acid by 
conveitmg the normal eaibonate paitinto a piecipitate of eaibonate 
of baryta, thus— R"CO ^ -1- ccCO^ BaCb^ E,"Cli + BaCO^ + a-COs A 
senes of synthetical expeiiments sliow'ed that this is substantially, 
though not exactly, conect If Buchanan’s modus operandi he 
iigoiously followed, the caibomc acid obtained, as a iiile, falls 
somewhat short of the actual amount of loose caibomc acid piesent, 
while on lesuming the distillation after addition of fiesh water an 
appieciable part of fixed caibomc acid passes away as gas Yet, 
Bucliannii’s lesults being of gieat value, Dittmai discussed them 
(conjointly with his own alkalinity detei minatioiis) on the basis 
ol the assumption that they afforded a fan appioximation to the 
piopoitions ot loose caibomc acid iii the i espective w'ateis His gen- 
eial conclusions are as follows Taking “alkalinity ” as meaning 
the “weight" of the caibomc acid, CO;,, in the normal carbonate 
pait of the eaibonate present pei 100 paits of total solids, the alka- 
linity in the watei samples analysed (omitting a few obviously 
abiioiinal cases) was found to he as follows (Table IV ) — 


Allvalimty ranges fioin 

Nmnliei 
of Casob 

Alkalinity langes fiom 

Number 
of Cases 

0 1400 to 0 1400 , 

0 

0 1040 to 01710 

6 

0 1140 „ 0 1470 

34 

Aik = 01731 

1 

0 1480 „ 0 1510 

40 

„ = 01S8S 

1 

0 1520 „ 0 1550 

10 

„ = 0 2079 

1 

0 1600 „ 0 1500 

12 



0 1500 „ 0 1030 

4 

0 1400 to 0 2079 

127 


Yalues above 0 16 are obviously exceptional , hence the normal 
range may he said to he ftoin 0 14 to 0 16 The most frequently 
occunmg values weie found to be about 0 146 in the case of smface 
or shallow sea watei, and in the case of bottom watei about 0 152 
In regard to the loose carbonic acid a full discussion of Buchanan’s 
lesults led to the following conelusioiis —(1) carbonic acid laiely 
occiii s in the free state , as a lule it falls shoit of the quantity which 
would produce bicarbonate , (2) m surface waters it is relatively 
high where tlie natiual teinpeiatuie is relatively low, and vice versa , 
(3) within equal laiiges of tempeiatiire it seems to he less m the 
surface water of the Pacific than it is in that of the Atlantic Ocean 
Of the 195 samples of sea ivater which Buchanan analysed for 
carbonic acid only 22 contained fully saturated bicarbonate, and 
only 2 out of these aie pioved by the analyses to have contained 
fiee carbonic acid in addition to hicaibonato In all the leiiiaiiimg 
173 samples the “ caibomc acid deficit” (meamiig the piopoilion 
of caibomc acid which was wanted to completely transform the 
carbonate into bicaibonatc) assumed tangible and often consideiable 
values. are piobably safe m concluding that the ocean as a 
whole will have to continue taking in carbonic acid foi thousands 
of years before its caibomc acid deficit has been i educed to nothing 
But it IS as well to obscivo that at its surface in the warmei lati- 
tudes the attainment of this condition is a physical impossibility 
as long as the percentage of carbonic acid in the an letams its 
present low value 

A solution of a bicarbonate when shaken, say in a bottle, with 
piue air (free of caibomc acid) at summer heat gives up its com- 
bined carbonic acid to the air space in the bottle until the partial 
tension of the acid gas there has come up to a limit value p, which 
IS called the dissociation tension of the hicaibonato at the prevail- 
ing tempeiatiire t General expeiiciico concerning such phenomena 
warrants the piesumption that, up to a eeitam (low) temperatuie 
iSfi, p = 0, and thence onwards, p increases with t. It does not 
follow' that the bicai bonate m a solution Avhen shaken again and 
again with even piiie air tends to become noiinal carbonate , for 
aught we know, the elimination of carbonic acid may stop as soon 
as the residual carbonate has come down to some composition 
1 See Geolooy, yoI x, ij 222. 


R"0(1 +ai)C 02 (where x is less than 1), and x may be a function of 
temperatuie " Dittmai has attempted to deteimme the course oi 
the function 1+ a, =/(t) m lefeience to natural sea w'atei on the one 
hand and to puie aii (an freed of its caibomc acid) and oidinaiy 
air on the other One sample of sea watei containing its surplus 
base as piactieally bicaihonate served for all the experiments It 
was shaken again and again at a fixed tenipeiatuie i witli one oi 
the othei kind of an, until (after “N” shakings, always wnth 
renewed an) the stage of satin ation appealed to have become con- 
stant The investigation is not completed yet , the following 
table (V ) gives the lesults wdiicli have come out so fai The final 
eaibonate was RgO kCO, 


t 

N 

Pare air 

«o 

Oidinaiy ail 

•Hi 

t 

N 

Pui e air 
Kn 

Oidinaiy air 

Ml 

2“C 

200 

1 00 


15° 

200 

1 50 


2” 

200 

2 04 


20° 

200 

1 42 (?) 


2° 

52 


2 06 

25° 

52 

1 53 


10° 

200 

170 


32° 

52 

1 53 


13° 

50 


1 841 

32° 

52 


1 SO 

15° 

100 

103 


32° 

150 


1 1 82 


Hence wo see that even at the Inghcst teinpeiatuie, and with 
an fiee from caibomc acid, the eaibonate nevei came down below 
the state of sesquicai bonate, while with oidinaiy an, even at 32° 0., 
It never fell below «.=! 8 At 2° 71^ as w'ell as was =2, the 
value chaiacteiistic of bicarbonate Now' Buchanan lepoits a good 
numhei of cases w'heie, even at low'ei teiniieiatines, n was cou- 
sideiably less than 1 8 at any late Hence, if his iiumheis aie 
collect, unless the atmosplieie acts more powerfully than the aii 
ui Dittmar’s bottle, it would appeal that deep-sea w'atei is in 
goneial below even the stage of caibomc acid saturation winch it 
could attain at the smface at high tempeiatiues 

In any mixed solution of salts every base is combined with oveiy 
acid, hence the “eaibonate” of sea watei is stiictly speaking a 
complex plural But as a matter of jirobability the carbonic acid 
has very little chance of uniting with any of the potash oi soda, 
and the oveiwhelmingly large quantity of alkaline cliloiido would 
no doubt convert any carbonate of magnesia that W'as iiitiocluced 
into double chloride of magnesium and alkali metal , hence it is 
fan to assume that oceanic eaibonate is chiefly eaibonate of lime 
Now immense quantities of this compound aio being constantly 
nitiodnced into the ocean by nvois Dumas once gave it as Ins 
opinion that this impoited caihonato lomains dissolvotl in tho ocean 
as long as and w'licievoi the carbonate thoio is at the bicaibonatc 
stage , blit, as soon as part of the loose caibomc acid goes off into 
the air, the con espondmg weight of noimal cm bonate separates out 
as an addition, ultimately, to the solids on the bottom Dittmai 
has tiled to test this notion synthetically, but without ainving 
at very definite results Accouling to his expeiiments seawater 
winch contains fice caibomc acid dissolves added solid carbonate 
of lime, and moie largely cnibouato of magnesia , sea water w'hicli 
contains fully, or almost fully, saturated bicarbonate dissolves ear- 
liouate of magnesia very appiociably, but w’ould not appeal to act on 
carbonate of hino at all But, when eaibonate of lime was pioducod 
in the water by successive additions of potential calcium carbonate 
in tho foim of dissolved sodium carbonate and its ccpnvalent of 
calcium chloride, the oiignial carbonate of lime could be in ci eased 
very largely, with foimation of solutions winch lemaincd clear 
dming a long-continued period of observation. As a set-off against 
this a few of the many liundiod samples of .sea w'ater winch ho 
lecoivcd from the “Challenger ’’ deposited in the course of a inimhor 
of yeais crystalline crusts of eaibonate of lime on tho sides of tho 
bottles, and tho mother -liquoi never contained more than Llio 
normal quantity of lime per 100 paits of chlorine In discussing 
this question Dittraar gives an estimate, based on data furni.shod 
by Boguslawski’s w'oik, of tho total eaibonate of lime introduced 
into tho ocean annually by the thirteen principal rivers , and by 
doubling the quantity ho estimates the carbonate of liiuo intro- 
duced by all nvora as equal to about 1 34 x 10® tons Now tho sum 
total of carbonate of lime, CaCOg, in tho ocean amounts to about 
160 X 10'^® tons , hence it would take 1190 years to increase tho 
present stock of carbonate of lime in the ocean by one poi coni, of 
its value. 

Absorbed Oxyge7i and Nxtiogen m Ocean JFater.-—A.s a matter of 
physical necessity these tw'o gases must ho piesent in tho watoi 
of the ocean — and they may be piesnmod in general to pervade it 
to its greatest depth — ^because tho whole of the smface ot the sea is 
in constant contact with the atmosphere Our knowledge rogai ding 
then distribution in the ocean may bo said to date from 1872, 
when Jacobsen inquired into tho matter in a most masterly mannei 
m connexion with the German North Sea expedition. Tho work 
of lus predecessors possesses no scientific value, because they em- 
ployed inadequate methods, tlnhko them, Jacobson did not 
attempt to analyse a sample of sea water air on boaid ship . ho 
extiacted the air from measured samples (by an excellent method 
of Ills own) and then sealed them up in glass tubes, to measure 
and analyse them after lus return home, Buchanan, duiing tho 
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“Challengei” cimse adopted Jacobsen’s method Of the 164 
samples -which he sealed up successfully 69 came from the suiface 
and 95 fioin depths varying from 5 to 4575 fathoms A good 
number of these he analysed himself aftei his letuin , the majoiity, 
hoivevei, ueie analysed and allueie measuied by Dittmai The 
lattei, in older to be able to mteipiet the results, also investigated 
the absoiption of oxygen and nitiogen gas fiom an by sea uatei 
The folloinng table (VI ) gives the result of his investigations 
One litre (1000 volumes) of ocean ivatei -when saturated with con- 
stantly leiiewed an at f, and a pressure of 760 millimetres^ plus 
tension of steam at 0 , takes up the follouung volumes, measuied 
diy at 0° C and 760 niilliineti es pressure,^ ot the puie gases 


Tempeia 

tine 

Dissolved Nitrogen and Oxygen m Cubic 
Centimetres (\ olumes) 

Peicentage of 
Oxygen m 
DiSboh ed Gas 

C 

0“ 

Nitiogen 

15 UO 

Oxygen 

8 IS 

34 40 

5° 

13 So 

7 22 

34 24 

10“ 

12 47 

6 45 

34 09 

15“ 

11 34 

5 83 

33 93 

20" 

10 41 

5 31 

33 78 

25“ 

9 62 

4 87 

33 62 

80“ 

8 94 

4 50 

83 47 

35“ 

8 30 

4 17 

33 31 


The method used for obtaiiiiiig these numbers adapted itself 
closely to the one which Buchanan had employed for extracting 
the gas samples In the calculations it was assumed that atmo- 
&l)heiic ail contains 21 0 volumes of oxygen foi 79 0 volumes of 
mtiogen, the slight vauatiou in this latio, which is Inioum to 
occasionally pieseiit itself, being neglected From the table we 
can calculate appioxiniately the limits between which the piopoi- 
tions of dissolved oxygen and mtiogen in the water of the ocean 
must bo piesiinied to oscillate in nature. The piessiiie of the 
atiiiospheie at the sea-level, though by no means constant, is never 
fai lemovecl fiom that of 760 mm oxmeicuiy The temperature 
of the suiface water (with laie exceptions) may be said to vary from 
- 2“ C (in the liquid part of the ocean in the ai ctic and antarctic 
regions) to about 30® 0 (in the tropics) The ocean receives all its 
dissolved oxygen and mtiogen from the suiface, neither gas comes 
111 from below, except perhaps a relatively insignificant quantity 
of mtiogen derived fiom the decay of dead organisms, which may 
safely bo neglected Pleiice the ocean can contain nowhere more 
than 15 6 c c of mtiogen oi moie than 8 18 c c of oxygen per litie, 
and the mtiogen will never fall below 8 55 c c "We cannot make a 
similar assertion in regard to the oxygen, because its theoretical 
nnminum of 4 30 c c per litre is liable to further diminution by 
processes of life and putiefaction and by oxidation generally® 

At any point in the surface of the ocean the watei constantly 
tends to assume the composition demanded for the prevailing 
tcmjioratuie by the laws of gas absorption But it is rarely possible 
for it to assume this composition, owing to the watei being in a 
continual state of motion , and, supposing a certain area of the 
ocean surface were in a state of stagnation, the tempeiatuie would 
vary in diurnal cycles, and even the calculated volume of nitrogen 
per litre would be a poi iodic function of tune, exhibiting its maxi- 
mum at the hour of minimum tempeiatuie, and vice versa The 
process of ahsoiptiomotric exchange, however, even at the constantly 
oscillating surface of the ocean, is slow , it could not keep pace 
with the change of tempeiatuie, and the actual mtiogen curve 
would never go as high up or as low down as the theoietical one 
In addition to this, the lower stiata of the water constantly add 
to, or take away from, the suiface nitrogen by diffusion and 
occasional inter imxtiiie. All this holds for the oxygen likewise, 
except that it is liable to constant diminution by oxidation On 
the whole we may assume that all the clisturhing influeiiees will 
only modify, not efface, the course of events as piescribed by the 
laws of gas-ahsorption 

111 regard to non-surface water wo have to confront a greater 
complexity of phenomena The gas-contents of deep-sea ivatei, 
of course, have nothing to do with the low tempeiaturo and the 
high piessure which in general prevail there For the pin pose ot 
a preliminary survey, let us imagine a deep-sea water formed fiom 
oue kind of suiface water, which took up its air at a constant 
tempeiatuie (li), and then sank down unmixecl with other watei s 
The volumes of the oxygen and mtiogen per litre have at first the 
values assigned to them by the laws of gas ahsoiption. But, while 
the nitrogen (as long as the water lemaius unmixed with othei 
water) remains constant, the oxygen will become less and less 
through the processes of oxidation winch go on in the deep with- 
out compensation Hence if thoio were absolute stagnation in the 
ocean anywhere the proportion of oxygen there mi^it he i educed 
ultimately to nothing. Among the many “Challenger” deep-sea 
specimens which were analysed foi their gas -contents none was 

1 Theoretically any number may be substituted foi 760 , for calculating pur- 
poses read “1 imllimfetie ’’ 

2 In calculating these limit values the tension of the vapour of ivater is taken 
into account , hence the apparent non-agreement with the entnes in the table. 


found quite free fiom absoibed oxygen , and tins confirms the 
conclusion that absolute stagnation exists no where m the ocean, not 
even at its gieatest depth Occasionally, however, the oxygen was 
found to have sunk down to very little, as showm by the lollowing 
two examples — 

Ko of CcperLitieof 0 c of Oxygen calculated Depth m 

bample Nitiogen Oxygen from Nitrogen Fathoms 

1001 15 08 0 6 8 21 2875 

1045 13 38 2 04 0 95 1500 

Tlieie must have been an approximation to absolute rest at these 
two places at any rate On the whole, the results of the gas analy- 
sis, as inter pieted on the basis of Dittmai’s ahsoiptiometric detei- 
mmations, agreed faiily well with the infeiences which we have 
just been deducing from physical laws Theie wms no lack oi 
anomalous results, but it wms not found possible to trace them to 
natuial causes The equihbiiiim m i egard to the absoibed niti ogeii 
and oxygen lu the ocean is maintained by the atmosphere , and, 
fiom the fact that the an contained in suiface watei is alwajm 
iiehei in oxygen than is atmospheric an, one naturally concludes 
that tlie ocean should constantly add to the percentage of oxygen 
in the air in the tiopics and constantly dimmish it m the colder 
latitudes But Eegnault’s niimeious an -analyses do not confiira 
this Hoi need this he wondered at, since, as we have seen, even 
the coiiesponding influence on the atmospheric carbonic acid has 
so far defied the poweis of chemical analysis 

Salinity of Ocean Watei — Even in the open ocean the “ salinity ” 
— meaning m a given quantity the ratio between the weight of 
dissolved salt and the weight oi volume of the whole — is subject 
to consideiable vauatiou , and it obviously is one of the foremost 
duties of ohseiving oceanographers to collect the data by nieaus of 
which it maybe possible oue clay to lepiesent that quantity mathe- 
matically as a function of geogiapliic position, depth, and tune 
Foi the rpiantitative deteimination of the salinity an obvious, easy, 
and sufficient method is to deteimiiio the specific gia-yity S at a 
convenient tempeiatuie t , this in fact is the method which has 
so fai been employed by all obseiveis almost to the exclusion of 
every other Buchanan used it duung the “Challengei” cuiise 
perhaps more extensively than any of his piodecessois had done 
Ot the arithmetical relation between salinity on the one hand 
and S and t on the other the successive lesearelies of Ekmaii (as 
supplemented by Toiiioe), Thoipe and Kuckoi, Dittmai, and others 
have given us a piactically sufficient knowledge According to 
Dittmai the function (within the limits of Buchanan’s values) 
coincides piactically with the formula 

4Si - 4'Ws = x(a + W + at% 

wlieio iSt means the specific gravity at f 0 lefeiied to that of pure 
watei of -f4°C as erpial to 1000 , has a similar meaning in 
lefeience to pure watei , % stands for the weight of total halogen 
calculated as chloime per 1000 parts, by weight, of sea water , and 
a=l 45993, &= -0 005592, c= -f 0 0000649 Foi oceanographic 
pill poses, however, it is not necessary to go hack to x, it suffices 
from senes of values 4 Se to deduce the corresponding values 
for a convenient standaid temperature, and to reason on these 
leduced numheis as if they measuied the salinity, just as we take 
the leadings of a theiinometer as in themselves lepiesentmg 
“ temperatiues ” This, m fact, is always done , only unfoituuately 
ditfeient standard temperatures have been chosen by different 
obseiveis; Buchanan adopted 15° 56 0 =60° Fain Befoio going 
fiuthei, let us observe that the specific gravity of sea watei, 
taking it as it is in situ, has an important oceanogiapliic signi- 
ficance, even as such But this quantity in the case of deep-sea 
waters is inflnenced very largely^ by the pressuie of the super- 
incumbent layei of water — ^whicli in itself is a complex function of 
the successive temperatures and salinities — and unfoitnnately we 
still lack the constants and formulai for making the necessary 
reductions with adequate exactitude Meanwhile all oiii statistics 
of sea water specific gravities, valuable as they aio, constitute 
statistics of only salinities and nothing else 
At the surface of the ocean the salinity is liable chiefly to three 
influences, — (1) concentiation by formation of ice oi by the action 
of dry winds , (2) dilution through the melting of ice or the falling 
of rain ; (3) concentiation oi dilution thiougli the virtual addition 
of salt or water by inflowing currents of salter oi fresher water 
respectively The effect of the foi matron or melting of ice, though 
great within the arctic circles, does not tell much on the non-polar 
seas More important in regard to these is the effect of the south-east 
and the north-east trade winds, which in the Faciflc blow between 
about 3° and 21° S lat and between about 2° and 20° H. lat re- 
spectively, lea-ving between the two a belt of 5° of a region of calms 
(see more exactly, Meteorology, vol xvi p 144). In the Atlantic 
the limiting lines of both trades oscillate annually, so that the 
equatorial boundary of the noith-east trade shifts from 3° to 11° 
H. lat , and that of the south-east trade from about 1° to 3° N lat 
3 Accoiding to Grassi’s expeinnonts, if sea water under the pressure of one 
atmosphere has the specinc gravity 1026, it assumes at depths =1000, 2000, 
8000 fathoms a density of 1026 + 1, 2, 3 times 7 9 units=1033 9, 1041 8, 1049 7 
respectively 
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Botli trades blowing from colder into warmer legions absorb water 
largely and tbns laise the salinity witlim then aieas of action 
The western anti-tiades which blow on the polai sides of the two 
trades, passing from hottei to colder legions, should dilute the 
ocean theie , but they do not seem to act so poweifully in this 
direction as might ha expected In the belt of equatoiial calms 
between the two tiades abundant lains fall frequently and dilute 
the water veiy perceptibly 

AVliat has been said thus far about the distubution of suiface 
salinity applies chiefly to the Atlantic, which m fact is far moie 
completely known in this lespect than any othei ocean. The ac- 


Blenmidei or Blennies In spite of its large size, it lias 
retained the hodily form and general external chaiactei- 
istics of the small blennies, which are so abundant on 
every rocky part of the coast Its body is long, subcylin- 
dncal in front, compressed in the caudal portion, smooth 
and slippery, the rudimentary scales being embedded and 
almost hidden in the skin An even dorsal fin extends along 
the whole length of the back, and a similai fin from the 
vent to the caudal fin, as in blennies But its formidable 
dentition distinguishes 
the sea-wolf from all the 
other menibeis of the 
family Both jaws aie 
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Curves show’ing variation, of surface salinity of ocean with latitude 
companymg diagiam shows how on the aveiagethe surface salinity 
vanes theie with the latitude The holdei cuive is diawn aftei a 
table given by Buchanan in lus p.ut of the Naiiativa of the. Ciicise 
of the “ Ghallenije) the othei aftei a moie extensive table given by 
Boguslaw'ski as embodying the mean lesults of many obseivations 
by different authouties with lefcreiice to standaid tempeiatiues 
vaiyingfiom 15° to 17° 5 0., — coast wateis affected by the influx 
of huge iiveis having been omitted ^ In the North Atlantic theio 
13 an aiea of ma\imiim (suiface) salinity (8=1028 5) between 25° 
and S6° N lat and 30° and 20° W long The zone of nuninmm 
salinity lies between 15° N. lat and the equatoi In the South 
Atlantic (surface) there aie two concentration centics, — an eastern 
about St Helena and between that island and Ascension, and a 
western north of Sau Tnindad,— both neaiei the equator than that 
of the North Atlantic As pointed out by Buchanan, a lelativcly 
high salinity (not meiely on the suifate) is quite a chaiactenstic 
ioatiire of the Atlantic, and in its noithein part pievails up to the 
lugh latitudes of the Norwegian Sea, which was so Ihoioughly in- 
vestigated by Sweiisden (1876) and Tonioe (1877 ami 1878) dining 
the Noiwegian expeditions The salt (and heat) conveying influ- 
ence of the Gulf Stieam makes itself felt up to Spitzbeigcn (76° N 
lat ). On both sides of the Faioe Islands the speciflc giavity 
i 7 aSi 75 comes up to 1027 0 , at the Bear Islands it sinks to 1026 7, 
and thence faither noith wards to 1026 1 While the Gulf Stream 
pushes northw’auls, a cuiient of lelativoly fi esh polai water tiavols 
southwaids and, creeping along the eastern coast of the United 
States, forms what is known as tho “ cold wall ” In passing from 
the surface to the depth of tho ocean the general lule (Buchanan) 

IS that tho actual specific giavity in situ, inci eases with tho depth , 
but tins does not hold for tho salinity (or specific gravity i educed 
to standard temperature) In places whoie theie is active dilution 
at the surface [e g , in tho belt of equatoiial calms) the salinity as 
a lule mcieaaes down to some 50 oi 100 fathoms , but thence dowm- 
waids it follows the goneial rule, that is, it decreases down to 800 
01 1000 fathoms, and thence inci eases steadily to the bottom In 
the South Atlantic tho salinity of the bottom watei has an almost 
constant value (4 Sib 5=1025'7 to 1026'9) ; but northwards it in- 
cieases to from 102616 to 1026 32 at 2000 to 4000 fathoms 
(Buchanan), 

In regard to the Pacific our knowledge is fax less complete A 
glance at the curve shows that the (surface) salinity at a given 
latitude IS les.? there than it is in tho Atlantic. In the whole of 
the Pacific tiiere is only one concontiatioii centre, wduch lies 
about tho Society Islands, with a maximum salinity coircspondinff 
toA„ = 1027l9 (WI)) 

SEA-WOLF, also Sea-cat and Wole-fish (Anarrhichas 
lugms), a marine fish, the largest kind of the family 


^ For the sake of comparison there is shown on the lower part of 
the chagram tho .surface salinity curve for the Pacific drawn after 
Buchanan’s summary tabulation of his results. 



armed in front with strong 
conical teeth, and on the 
sides with two series of 
large tubercular molars, 
a bisenal band of simi- 
lar molais occii23ying the 
middle of the palate. By 
these teeth the sea-wolf 
is able to crush the hard 
carapaces or shells of the 
crustaceans and molluscs 
on which it feeds, but 
whether it uses the teeth 
as a weapon of defeiico 
and deserves the chai actor 
of feiocity gen ei ally attri- 
buted to It would appear to be latlier questionable from 
observations made on specimens in the aquaiium at 
Hamburg, which 
allowed them- 
selves to be 
handled without 
in any way le- 
sentmg the loss 
of their libeity 
It must, how- i, 
ever, be added 
that the small 
blennies bite Teeth of the lowei and upper jaws of the sea- wolf 
readily when caught. Sea-wolves are inhabitants of the 
northern seas of both heinispliores, one (A hijnis) being 
common on tho coasts of Scandinavia and Forth Britain, 
and two in the seas louncl Iceland and Greenland Two 
others occur in the corresponding latitudes of the North 
Pacific. They attain to a length exceeding 6 foot, and iii 
the north aie esteemed as food, both fiosh and itroscrvcd 
The oil extracted from the liver is said to bo in quality 
equal to the best cod-liver oil. Of late years small num- 
bers have reached the English markets, where, however, 
the pirejudico which attaches to all scaleless fishes, iiarti- 
cularly such as possess a varied pattern of coloration, 
limits their use as food. 

SEBASTE Sec Sivas. 

SEBASTIAN, Dom. See Poettk^al, vol xix pii. 540- 

547 . 

SEBASTIAN, St, the patron saint against plague and 
pestilence, was liy birth a Narbonoso, According to tho 
Boman breviary his nobility and bravery had endeared 
him to tho emperor Diocletian, who made him caiitain of 
the first cohoit. Having secretly become a Christian, ho 
was wont to encourage those of Ins brethren who in the 
hour of trial seemed wavering m their iirofossion. This 
was conspicuously the case when the brothers Marcus and 
Marcellmus were being led forth to death ; by his exhorta- 
tions he prevailed on them to resist the entreaties and tears 
of their wives and children The emperor having been 
informed of this conduct sent for him and earnestly remon- 
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strated witli liiin, batj finding him inflexible, oidered that 
he should be bound to a stake and shot to death. After 
the archers had left him for dead a devout 'woman, Irene, 
came by night to take his body away foi burial, but, find- 
ing him still ahve, earned him to hei house, -where his 
wounds were dressed No sooner had he wholly recovered 
than he hastened to confiont the empeior, reproaching bme 
with his impiety, Diocletian, filled with astonishment, 
which soon changed into fuiy, ordered him to be instantly 
cairied off and beaten to death -wnth rods (288) The 
sentence was foith-vvuth executed, his body being thiown 
into the cloaca, where, how'ever, it was found by another 
pious matron, Lucina, whom Sebastian visited in a dream, 
directing her to buiy him in the Catacombs under the site 
of the church now called by his name He is celebrated 
by the Roman Church on 20th January (duplex) His 
cult IS chiefly diffused along the eastern coast of Italy and 
in other districts liable to visitations of plague As a 
young and beautiful soldiei, he is a favourite subject of 
sacred art, being most generally represented as undraped 
and severely, though not mortally, -wounded with aiiows. 

SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO (1485-1547), painter, 
was born at Venice in 1485, and belongs to the Venetian 
school, exceptionally modified by the Florentine or Roman 
His family name was Luciaiii He was at fiist a musician, 
chiefly a solo-playei on the lute, and was in great request 
among the Venetian nobility He soon showed a turn 
foi painting, and became a pupil of Giovanni Bellini and 
afterwaids of Giorgione His first painting of note was 
done foi the church of St John Chrysostom in Venice, 
and is so closely modelled on the style of Giorgione that 
in its author’s time it often passed for the work of that 
master. It represents Chrysostom leading aloud at a 
desk, a grand Magdalene in front, and two other female 
and three male saints Towards 1612 Sebastiano was 
invited to Rome by the wealthy Sienese merchant Agostino 
Chigi, who occupied a villa by the Tiber, since named the 
Fainesina, he executed some fiescos here, other leading 
artists being employed at the same time The Venetian 
mode of colour was then a startling novelty in Rome 
Michelangelo saw and approved the work of Luciam, 
became his personal friend, and entered into a peculiar 
arrangement with him At this period the pictorial 
ability of Michelangelo (apart from his general power as 
an artist, regarding which there arose no question) was 
somewhat deciied in Rome, the rival faculty of Raphael 
being invidiously exalted in comj)arison , in especial it 
was contended that Buonarroti fell short as a colourist 
He therefore thought that he might try whether, by 
furnishing designs for pictures and leaving to Sebastiano 
the execution of them in colour, he could not maintain at 
its highest level his own general supremacy in the art, 
leaving Raphael to sustain the competition as he best 
might. In this there seems to have been nothing particu- 
larly unfair, always assuming that the compact was not 
fraudulently concealed ; and the facts are so openly stated 
by Michelangelo’s friend Vasari (not to speak of other 
writers) that there appears to have been little or no dis- 
guise in the matter Besides, the pictures are there to 
speak for themselves , and connoisseurs have always ac- 
knowledged that the quality of Michelangelo’s unmatched 
design is patent on the face of them Of late years, how- 
ever, some writers, unnecessarily j'ealous for Buonarroti’s 
personal rectitude, have denied that his handiwork is to 
be traced in the pictures bearing the name of Sebastiano 
Four leading pictures which Sebastiano painted in pursu- 
ance of his league with Buonarroti are the Pieth (earliest 
of the four), in the church of the Conventuali, Viterbo , 
the Transfiguration and the Flagellation, in the church of 
S. Pietro in Montorio, Rome, and, most celebrated of 
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all, the Raising of Lazarus, now in the London National 
Gallery This grand work — more remarkable for general 
strength of pictorial perception than for qualities of de- 
tailed intellectual or emotional expression — is more than 
12 by 9 feet in dimensions, with the principal figures of 
the natuial size, it is inscribed “Sebastianus Venetus 
faciebat,” and was transferred from wood to canvas in 
1771. It was painted in 1517-19 for Giuho de’ Medici, 
then bishop of Naibonne, afterwards Pope Clement VII , 
and it remained in Narbonne cathedral until purchased 
by the duke of Orleans early in the ISth centuiy, — coming 
to England with the Orleans gallery in 1792 It is 
generally admitted that the design of Michelangelo appeals 
in the figure of Lazaius and of those who aie busied 
about him (the British Museum contains two sketches of 
the Lazarus regarded as Michelangelo’s handiwork) , but 
-whether he actually touched the panel, as has often been 
said, appeals more than doubtful, as he left Rome about 
the time when the pictuie was commenced. Raphael’s 
Transfiguration was painted foi the same patron and the 
same destination The two works were exhibited together, 
and some admirers did not scruple to give the prefeience 
to Sebastiano’s The third of the four pictures above 
mentioned, the Flagellation of Chiist, though ordinarily 
teimed a fresco, is, according to Vasari, painted in oil 
upon the -w^all This was a method fiist practised by 
Domenico Veneziano, and afterwards by some other 
artists , but Sebastiano alone succeeded in preventing the 
blackening of the colours The contour of the figure of 
Christ in this pictuie is supposed by many to have been 
supplied by Buonarroti’s own hand. Sebastiano, always 
a tardy worker, was occupied about six years upon this 
work, along with its companion the Transfiguration, and 
the allied figures of saints 

After the elevation of Giuho de’ Medici to the pontificate, 
the office of the “ piombo ” or leaden seal — that is, the office 
of sealer of briefs of the apostolic chamber — became vacant , 
two painters competed for it, Sebastiano Luciam, hitherto 
a compaiatively pooi man, and Giovanni da XJ dme. Finally 
Sebastiano, assuming the habit of a friai, secured the veiy 
lucrative appointment, — with the proviso, however, that ho 
should pay out of his emoluments 300 scudi per annum to 
Giovanni If he had heretofore been slow in painting, he 
became now supine and indifferent in a maiked degree 
He lived on the fat of the land, cultivated sprightly hteiary 
and other society, to which he contiihuted his own full 
quota of amusement, and would scarcely handle a brush, 
saying j'ocularly that he benefited the profession by leav- 
ing all the more work foi other artists to do. Berm, one 
of his intimates, addressed a capitolo to him, and Sebastiano 
responded in like versified foim One of the few subject- 
pictures which he executed after taking office was Christ 
carrying the Cross for the patriarch of Aquileia, also a 
Madonna with the body of Christ. The former painting 
is done on stone, a method invented by Sebastiano himself 
He like-wise painted at times on slate, — as in the instance 
of Christ on the Cross, now in the Berlin gallery, where the 
slate constitutes the background In the same method, 
and also in the same gallery, is the Dead Christ suppoited 
by Joseph of Arimathca, with a weeping Magdalene, — 
colossal half-length figures Late in life Sebastiano had 
a serious disagreement with Michelangelo -w-ith reference 
to the Florentine’s great picture of the Last Judgment 
Sebastiano encouraged the pope to insist that this picture 
should he executed m oil. Michelangelo, determined from 
the fiist upon nothing but fiesco, tartly replied to his 
holiness that oil was only fit for women and for sluggards 
like Fnar Sebastian , and the coolness between the two 
painters lasted almost up to the friar’s death. This event, 
consequent upon a violent fever acting rapidly upon a 
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very sanguine temperament, took place at Rome m 1547 
Sebastiano directed that his burial, in the church of S 
Maria del Popolo, should be conducted without ceremony 
of piiests, friars, or lights, and that the cost thus saved 
should go to the poor , in this he was obeyed 
Numeioiis pupils sought tiaimng from Sebastiano del Piombo , 
but, owing to his dilatoiy and seli-iiidulgent habits, they learned 
little fiom him, with the exception of Tommaso Laiueti Sebas- 
tiano, conscious of his deficiency in the higliei spheie of invention, 
made himself especially celebiated as a poitiait paintei the like- 
ness of Aiidiea Dona, m the Dona Palace, Rome, is one of the 
most lenowned In the London Rational Gallery are two fine 
specimens one canvas lepiesents the friar himself, along with 
Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici , the otliei, a portiait of a lady in the 
chaiacter of St Agatha, used to be identified with one of Sebastiano’s 
prime woiks, the likeness of Julia Gonzaga (painted foi liei lovei, 
the afoienamed caidinal), but this assumption is now disci edited 
Theie weie also poi traits of Maicantonio Golonna, Vittoiia Colonna, 
Perdinaiid maiquis of Pescaia, Popes Adiian YI , Clement VII 
(Studj GaUeiy, Naples), and Paul IIL, Sanmicheli, Anton Fian- 
cesco degli Albizzi, and Pietio Aretmo One likeness of the last- 
named sitter IS in Arezzo and anothei m the Beilin galleiy. 

SEBASTOPOL, or Sevastopol, the chief naval station 
of Russia on the Black Sea, is situated in the south-west 
of the Crimea, in 44“ 37' IST lat. and 33° 31' E long , 935 
miles from Moscow, with which it is connected by rail via 
lOiarkoff The estuary, which is one of the best roadsteads 
in Euiope and could shelter the combined fleets of Europe, 
IS a deep and thoroughly sheltered indentation among 
chalky cliffs, running east and west for nearly 3f miles, 
with a width of three-quaiteis of a mile, narrowing to 930 
yards at the entrance, where it is protected by two small 
piomontories It has a depth of from 6 to 10 fathoms, 
with a good bottom, and large ships can anchor at a 
cable’s length from the shore The mam inlet has also 
four smaller indentations, — Quarantine Bay at its entrance, 
Yuzhnaya (Southern) Bay, which penetrates more than a 
mile to the south, with a depth of from 4 to 9 fathoms, 
Dockyard Bay, and Artillery Bay. A small river, the 
Tchoinaya, enteis the head of the inlet The mam part 
of the town, with an elevation ranging fiom 30 to 190 feet, 
stands on the southern slioio of the chief inlet, between 
Yuzhnaya and Aitillery Bays, To the east aie situated 
the barracks, hospitals, and storehouses , a few buildings 
on the other shore of the chief hay constitute the “northern 
side.” Before the Crimean War of 1853-56 Sebastopol 
was a well-built city, beautified by gaidens, and had 43,000 
inhabitants , but at the end of the siege it had not more 
than fourteen buildings which had not been badly injured 
Aftei the war many privileges were granted by the Govern- 
ment in Older to attiact poiiulation and trade to the town , 
but both increased slowly, and at the end of seven years 
its population numbered only 5750 The railway line 
connecting Sebastopol with Moscow gave some animation 
to trade, and it was thought at the tune that Sebastopol, 
although precluded by the treaty of Pans from reacqumng 
its military importance, might yet become a commercial 
city. In Novembei 1870, during the Franco-German 
War, the Russian Government publicly threw off the 
obligation of those clauses of the treaty of Pans which 
related to the Black Sea fleet and fortresses, and it was 
decided again to make Sebastopol a naval arsenal In 
1882 Sebastopol had a population of 26,150 inhabitants, 
largely military. The town has been rebuilt on a new 
plan, and a fine church occupies a prominent site There 
are now two lyceiims and a zoological marine station 
Although belonging to the government of Taurida, Sebas- 
topol and its environs are under a separate military 
governor 

The peninsula between the Bay of Sebastopol and the Black Sea 
became known in the 7tb centmy as the Heracleotic Cheisonese 
(see vo] vi p. 587) In the 6th century Boa Greek colony was 
founded bore and remained independent for three centmies, when 
It became part of the kingdom of the Bosphorus, and subsequently 
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tiibntary to Rome Under the Byzantine empeiois Cheisonesus 
was an admmistiative eentie to then possessions in Tamida Ac- 
coidmg to the Russian annals, Vladimii, pi nice of Kiefi) coiiqueied 
Cheisonesus (Koisun) before being baptized theie, and lestoied it 
to the Greeks on maiiying the princess Anna Subsequently the 
Slavonians weie cut oft fiom lelatioiis with Tauiida by the hlongols, 
and only made occasional laids, such as that of the Litlmaiiian 
pimce Olgeid In the 16 th ceiituiy a new influx of colonizers, 
the Tatars, occupied Cheisonesus and founded a settlement named 
ATcTitini This village, aftei the Russian conquest in 1783, was 
selected for the chief naval station of the empiie in the Black Sea 
and leceived its pieseiit name (“The August City”) In 1820 
strong foitifieations weie begun, and in 1853 it was a foimidable 
foitress In Septembei 1854, aftei having defeated the Russians 
m the battle of the Alma, the Anglo-Fiench laid siege to the 
southern poition of the to\ni, and on 17th Octobei began a heavy 
bombaidment Sebastopol, vhich was neaily quite open fiom the 
land, was strengthened by eaithwoiks tin own up iiiidei the file 
of the besiegeis, and sustained a memoiahle eleven months’ siege 
On 8th Septembei 1865 it was evacuated by the Russians, who 
retired to the north side The foitifieations weie blown up by the 
allies, and by the Pans tieaty the Russians weie bound not to 
lestoie them 

SEBENIGO (Sibeiitl), a town of Austrian Dalmatia, on 
the coast of the Adriatic, about half-way between Zaia and 
Spalato, is situated on an irregular ba&in at the mouth ot 
the Kerka, connected with the sea by a winding channel 3 
miles long The channel is defended by a fort designed 
by Sanmicheli, and the town itself, picturesquely situated 
on the abrupt slope of a rocky lull, is guarded by three 
old castles, now dismantled There is also a wall on the 
landward side Sebenico is the seat of a bishop, and its 
Itahan Gothic cathedral, dating fiom the 15th and 16tli 
centuries, is considered, the finest church in Dalmatia 
Its excellent harbour and its situation at the entrance of 
the Kerka valley combine to make Sebenico the entiepCt 
of a considerable trade. Fishing is earned on exten- 
sively The population of the commune in 1880 was 
18,104, of the town proper about 8000 

SECCHI, Angelo (1818-1878), Italian astronomer, was 
born on 29th June 1818 at Reggio in Lombardy, and 
entered the Society of Jesus at an eaily age In 1849 he 
was appointed director of the observatory of the Collegio 
Romano, which was rebuilt in 1853 , there he devoted 
himself with gieat perseverance to researches in physical 
astronomy and meteorology till his death at Romo on 2Gtli 
February 1878 

The lesults of Socchi’s obseivations aie contained in a groat 
number of papeia and memoiis Flora about 1804 he occupied 
limiself almost exchmivoly with spccUuni analyses, both of stars 
{Qatalogo della Stella di cm si & determinato lo Spettro Zuminoso, Pans, 

1867, 8vo , “ Sugli Spottu Piismatici delle Stelle Fisso,” two parts, 

1868, in the Atti della Soc Ital ) and of the sun (Xc Salcili Pans, 
1870, 8vo , 2d ed. 1877) Though hia publications always bcai 
witness of his indefatigable zeal and energy, they are often micutical 
and wanting in accuiacy 

SEOKEMDORF, Veit Ludwig von (1626-1692), a 
German statesman and scholar of the I7tli century, was 
the most distinguished member of an ancient and wide- 
spread German noble family, which took its name from 
the village Seckendoif between Nuremberg and Langon- 
zenn, and is said to have been ennobled by the empcroi 
Otho I in 950, though it traces its own genealogy no 
further back than 1262. The family was divided into 
eleven distinct lines, but at present only throe are pre- 
served, widely distributed throughout Prussia, Wurtein- 
berg, and Bavaria ^ Veit Ludwig von Seckendorf, son 
of Joachim Ludwig, of the Gudentine lino, was born 
at Herzogenaurach (near Erlangen) in Upper Franconia, 
20th December 1626. His youth fell in the midst of the 
Thirty Years’ War, in which his father was actively 


^ Amongst the Seckendorfs less known to fame than Veit Ludwig 
are his nephew, Friedrich Pleniricli (1673-1763), soldier and diplo- 
matist j Leo (1773-1809), poet, literaiy man, and soldier; the brothers 
Christian Adolf (1767-1838) and Gustav Anton (“Patrik Peale”) 
(1776-1823), both bterary men of some note. 
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engaged. But liis talented and noble mother carefully 
watched over his education. In Coburg, Miihlhausen, 
and finally in Erfurt, whither his mother removed in 
1636, he acquired the Latin, Greek, and French lam 
guages. In 1639 he returned to Coburg, and the reign- 
ing duke, Ernest the Pious, made him his protege. Enter- 
ing the university of Strasburg in 1642, he devoted 
himself to history and jurisprudence. After he finished 
his university course his patron gave him an appointment 
in his court at Gotha, with the charge of his valuable 
library. He there laid the foundation of his great collec- 
tion of historical materials and mastered the principal 
modern languages. In 1652 he was appointed to import- 
ant judicial positions and sent on weighty embassages. 
In 1656 he was made judge in the ducal court at Jena, 
a position which he held many years and in which he 
took the leading part in the numerous beneficent reforms 
of the duke. In 1664 he resigned office under Duke 
Ernest, who had just made him chancellor and with whom 
he continued on excellent terms, and entered the service 
of Duke Maurice of Zeitz (Altenburg), with the view of 
lightening his official duties. After the death of Maurice 
in 1681 he retired to his estate, Meuselwitz in Altenburg, 
from nearly all public offices, and devoted himself to his 
intellectual labours. Although living in retirement, he 
kept up a correspondence with the principal learned men 
of the day. He was especially interested in the endeavours 
of the pietist Spener to effect a i;)i'a'Ctical reform of the 
German church, although he was hardly himself a pietist. 
In 1692 he was appointed chancellor of the new university 
of Halle, but died a few weeks afterwards, on the 18th of 
December. 

Seckendorfs principal works were the following: — Deutsclicr 
Filrstanstaat (1656 ana often afterwards), a handbook of German 
public law; Ber Ghrisienstaat (1685), partly an apology for Chris- 
tianity and partly suggestions for the reformation of the church, 
founded on Pascal’s Fensdes and embodying the fundamental ideas 
of Spener ; Go^mneiitarius Mstorici(,s et apologeiicus de Initheranismo 
siva do Eoformatione (3 vols., Leipsic, 1692) occasioned hy the 
Jesirit Maimhonrg’s Histoira du Lxcthdranisvic (Paris, 1680), his 
most important work, and still indispensable to the historian of 
the Reformation as a rich storehorise of authentic materials. 

See D. G. Sehreber’s Hiatoria vitm ao mm'itanm Viti Lwlovloi a Seekendorf 
(Leipsic, 1733) ; SelirBckli, Lehensiesalireibungen 'beriilimter Manner (Leipsic, 
1790); Naseraaun, “Veit Ludwig von SeokeiKlorf,” in Preusslsclie Jalirbiicher 
(vol. xii., 1803, p. 257 sfj;.) ; W. Roscher, “Zwei s.'iclisiselie Staatswirthe iin 
lOton mill 17ten Jahrlmndert,” in IVeber’a J.rcMv fiir die sacksische Geschickte 
(vol. i., 18(32); and Theodor Kolde, “ Sockendorf,” in Herzog - Plitfs Reaien- 
cyldopddle (1884). 

SEORETAEY-BIRD, a very singular African animal 
first accurately made known, from an example living in 
the menagerie of the prince of Orange, in 1769 by Vos- 
maer,’- in a treatise published simultaneously in Dutch 
and French, and afterwards included in his collected works 
issued, under the title of Begnum Animale, in 1804. He 
was told that at the Cape of Good Hope this bird was 
known as the “ Sagittarius ” or Archer, from its striding 
gait being thought to resemble that of a bowman advanc- 
ing to shoot, but that this name had been corrupted into 
that of “ Secretarius.” In August 1770 Edwards saw an 
example (apparently alive, and the survivor of a pair which 
had been brought to England) in the possession, of Mr 

J La Vaillaut {Seo. Toy. Afrique, ii. p. 273) truly states that Kolben 
in 1719 {Qaput Bomm Spei liodiermm, p. 182, French version, ii. p. 198) 
had mentioned this bird under its local name of “Snake-eater” {Slangen- 
meeter, Dutch translation, i. p. 214) ; but that author, who was a 
bad naturalist, thovxght it was a Pelican and also confounded it with 
the Spoonbill, which is figured to illustrate his account of it. Though 
he doubtless had seen, and perhaps tried to describe, the Secretary- 
bird, he certainly failed to convey any correct idea of it. Latham’s 
suggestion {loo. mfm ciL) that the figure of the “Gms Capenais 
cauda cristata” in Petiver’s Gazophylacium {iAo. xii. fig. 12) was 
meant for this bird is negatived by his description of it (p. 20). The 
figure was probably copied from one of Sherard’s paintings and is more 
likely to have had its origin in a Crane of some species. Vosmaer’s 
plate is lettered “ Amerikaanisohen Roof- Vogel,” of course by mistake 
for “ AMkaanisohen. ” 
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Raymond near Ilford in Essex ; and, being unacquainted 
with Vosmaer’s work, be figured and described it as “ of 
a new genus” in the Philosophical Transactioivs for the 
following year (Ixi. pp. 55, 56, pi. ii.). In 1776 Sonnerat 
{Voy. JShouv. Gtiinee, p. 87, pi. 50) again described and 



Secretary-Bird. 


figured, but not at all correctly, the species, saying (but 
no doubt wrongly) that he found it in 1771 in the 
Philippine Islands, A better representation was given by 
D’Aubenton in the Planches Enlwoiintes (721) ) in 1780 
Buffon (Oiseaux^ vii. p. 330) published some additional 
information derived from Querhoent, saying also that it 
was to be seen in some English menageries; and the 
following year Latham (Synopsis, i. j). 20, pi. 2). described 
and figured it from three examples which he had seen 
alive in England. None of these authors, however, gave 
the bird a scientific name, and the first conferred upon it 
seems to have been that of Falco serpentarius, inscribed 
on a plate bearing date 1779, by John Frederick Miller 
(III. Nat. History, xxviii.), which plate appears also in 
Shaw’s Oiinelia Physica (No, 28) and is a misleading 
caricature. In 1786 Scopoli. called it Otis secretarms — 
thus referring it to the Bustards, ^ and Cuvier in 1798 
designated the genus to which it belonged, and of which 
it still remains the sole representative,'^ Serpentarius. Suc- 
ceeding systematists have, however, encumbered it with 
many other names, among which the generic terms Gypo- 
geranus and Ophiotheres, and the specific epithets reptili- 
vorus and cristatus, require mention here.'* The Secretary- 
bird is of remarkable appearance, standing nearly 4 feet in 
height, the great length of its legs giving it a resemblance 
to a Crane or a Heron ; but the expert will at once notice 
that, unlike those birds, its tibise are feathered all the way 
down. From the hack of the head and the nape hangs, 
loosely and in pairs, a series of black elongated feathers, 
capable of erection and dilation in periods of excitement.® 

2 Curiously enough, Boddaert iu 1783 omitted to give it a scientific 
name. 

* Ogilby’s attempt to distinguisli three species {Proa. Bool. Society, 
1836, pp. 104, 105) has met with no encouragement ; but examples 
jBrom the north of the equator are somewhat smaller than those from 
the south. 

^ The scientific synonymy of the species is given at great length by 
Drs Finsoh and Hartlanb ( VSgd Ost-Afrihcts, -p. 93) and by Mr Sharpe 
{Cat. B. Brii. Museum, i. jd. 45) •, but each list has some errors in 
common. 

® It is from the fancied resemblance of these feathers to the pens 
which a clerk is supposed to stick above his ear that the bird’s name 
of Secretary is really derived. 

XXL — 78 
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Tlie skm round the eyes is bare and of an orange colour. 
The head, neck, and upper parts of the body and wmg- 
coveits are bluish-grey, but the carpal feathers, including 
the piimaiies, are black, as al&o aie the feathers of the 
vent and tibi®, — the last being in some examples tipped 
TVith white The tail-quills aie grey for the gieatei pait 
of their length, then bailed with black and tipped with 
white, but the two middle feathers aie more than twice 
as long as those next to them, and diooping downwaids 
present a veiy unique appearance 

The habits of the Secretaiy-bnd have been veiy fieqnently 
described, one of the best accounts of them being by Veiieatix in 
the Zoological Society’s Fioceedings foi 1856 (pp 348-352) Its 
chief piey consists of insects and reptiles, and as a foe to snakes it 
is held iii high esteem Making cveiy allowance for exaggeiation, 
it seems to possess a strange partiahty foi the destruction of the 
lattei, and suecessMly attacks the most venomous species, striking 
them with its knobbed wings and kiclang forwards at them with 
its feet, until they are rendered incapable of offence, when it 
svallows them The nest is a huge stiuctiiie, placed in a bush or 
tiee, and in it two white eggs, spotted with lust-coloiii, aie laid 
The young remain m the nest for a long while, and even when 
foil! months old are unable to stand upiiglit Tliey are very 
fiequeiitly biought up tame, and become agieeable not to say 
useful pets about a house, tho chief drawbacks to tbem being that 
when luingiy they will help themselves to the small poultry, and 
the fragility of then legs, winch follows on any sudden alaim, and 
ends in then death The Secretaiy-bnd is found, but not veiy 
abundantly and only in some localities, ovei the greatei part of 
Africa, especially m the south, extending noithwaids on the west 
to the Gambia and iii the inteiioi to Khartum, where Von Heugliii 
observed it bleeding 

The systematic position of the genus Smpentamis has long been 
a matter of discussion, and is still one of much inteiest, though of 
late classifieis have been pretty well agreed in placing it in the 
Older Accipitrcs, hlost of them, liovevci, have shown great 
want of peiception by putting it in the Family Falconidss No 
anatomist can doubt its forming a peculiai ParaUy, Se?pentanid!s, 
diffeung tnoie fiom the FalcornddB than do the VkiUuiidis , and 
tho fact of Pi of A Milne -Edwaids having recogm/ed in the 
Miocene of the Allier the fossil bone of a species of this genus, 
S lobusiiis (Ols fos<i Fiance, ii pp 465-468, pi 186, figs 1-6), 
proves that it is an ancient foim, one possibly caiiying on a 
diiect and not luucli niodiliecl descent from a geneialized foim, 
whence may have spuing not only the FalconidiB but perhaps the 
progenitois of tho Ardeidee and Gicmiidse, as well as the puzzling 
Qariamulm (Seiuema, qv) (AN) 

SECULAE GAMES were celebrated at Eome for three 
days and nights with gieat cciemony to maik the com- 
mencement of a new ssecuhm or generation Originally 
they were a propitiatory festival, impoitecl from Etruria 
under the name of Liidi Tercntini, and held at irregulai 
intervals, in view of extraordinary prodigies , hut in 249 
B 0, it was decreed that they should be celebrated in every 
hundredth year after that date This decree was frequently 
disregarded, partly for political leasons and partly because 
in Augustus’s time and with his approval the quindccem- 
viri, acting under Greek influence, sanctioned the longer 
period of 110 years 

The dates of the actual celebrations aie as follows —tho first in 
509 B 0 , the second m 348, the thud in 249, the fourth in 146, 
the fifth by Augustus m 17 (for this occasion Horace wrote lus 
Qanneii Sseaulare), tho sixth by Claudius m 47 A n. =800 A.u o., 
the seventh by Domitiau in 88, the eighth by Antoninus Pius in 
147=900 A.u 0 , tho ninth by So varus lu 204 (220 yeais after tho 
Augustan celebration), tho tenth by Philip m 248, the eleventh 
ana last by Gallienus c. 262 The projected celebration of Maxi- 
niian m 304 did not take place. 

Censonnus, De 2)ie Natali, a 17 , Zosuuiis, ii 1 sq ,* Val Max , u c 6 
Tlie dates ol the flrst two celehiations appeal to rest only on the anilioiity of 
Valeuus Aiituis , the otheis aie ceitaiii The qnmdccemviial books assl^cd 
fictitious dates foi the pie Augustan celebrations Ooinp Maiquaidt, Die 
roiimclie Staatsverwaltang, ui p 360 sq 

secunderAbId, one of the chief British military 
cantonments m India, is situated in the native state of 
HaidaiAbdd (Hyderabad) or the Nizam’s Dominions, in 
17" 26' 30" N lat and 78° 33' E, long, 1830 feet above 
tho level of the sea, and 6 miles north-east of HaidarAbd.d 
city. Sccunderdbdd is the largest military station in India 
and forms tho headquarters of the Haidardbdd subsidiary 
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foice, which constitutes a division of the Madias army The 
strength of the military force stationed at Secunderdbad 
m 1883 was 5632, European troops numbering 2276 and 
native troops 3356 To the south-west of the cantonment 
there is a laige reservoir oi tank, known as the Husain 
Sdgar, about 3 miles in circumference SecunderdbAd 
town, which forms the cantonment bazaar, contains a 
population of over 30,000 Adjoining this cantonment to 
the noith is the Boldram cantonment, one of the station.s 
of the Haidardbdd contingent, under the immediate com- 
mand of the nizam , and 2 miles to the south of Seciindeid- 
bdd cantonment are the hnes of the Haidaidbdd refoimed 
troops, also belonging to the nizann During the mutiny 
(1857-58) both the subsidiary foice and the Haidaidbdd 
contingent rendered good service, 

SECIJNDUS, Johannes, or Johann Everts (1511- 
1536), Latin poet, w^as born at The Hague on 10th No- 
vember 1511 He was descended from an ancient and 
honomable family in the Nethei lands ; his fathei, Nicholas 
Eveits, or Everard, seems to have been high in the favour 
of the emperor Charles Y On what account the son was 
called Secimdus is not known. His fathei intended him 
foi the law; but though he took lus degiee at Bourges it 
does not appear that he devoted much time to legal pui- 
suits. Poetry and the sister aits of painting and sculpture 
engaged his mind at a very early period. In 1533 he went 
to Spam, and soon afteiwaids became secietary to the 
caidmal-archbishop of Toledo, in a department of business 
which required no other qualification than that which he 
possessed in a vciy eminent degiee, — a facility in wilting 
with elegance the Latin language It was during this 
period that he composed Ins most famous -woik, the Bcma, 
a senes of amatory poems, of which the fifth, seventh, and 
ninth Cai imnci of (Datullus seem to have given the hint. 
In 1534 he accompanied Chailcs V to tho siege of Tunis, 
but gamed few laurels as a soldier. After quitting tho 
service of the archbishop, Secimdus was employed as seorc- 
taiy by tho bishop of Utrecht , and so much did ho dis- 
tinguish himself by tho clasaical elegance of lus composi- 
tions that he was called upon to fill tho inipoitant post of 
private Latin sccietary to the emperor, who was then in 
Italy But, having arrived at St Amand, near Torn nay, 
ho was cut off by a violent fovor on Sih Ociobor 1530, 
SEDAINE, Michel Jean (1719-1797), diamatist, was 
born at Pans on 4-th July 1719 Eew men of letlcis have 
risen from a lower station. Although his father was an 
aichitect, ho died when Sedaino was quito young, leaving 
no fortune, and tho boy began life as a mason’s labourer. 
He worked himsolf up in bis trade and was at last taken 
as pni)il and partner by the binldor who employed him. 
Meanwhile ho had done his best to lopair Ins deficiencies 
of education, and in 1753 he published a voluino of poenm 
of some mciit. Ho then took to the tlicatro and after 
composing various vaudevilles and ojicrottas attracted tho 
attention of Diderot, and had two remarkable plays ac- 
cepted and performed at the Thdtitre Erangais. The first 
and longest, tho rhilosojthe sans h iSavoxr, was acted in 
1765; the second, a lively one-act jiiece, La Gcujeure Ini' 
frhnie, m 1768. These two at once took their place as 
stock pieces and are still ranked among the best Prcnch 
plays, each of its class. Sedaine inclined somewhat to tho 
school of dmme or trag^Cke hourgeoise, but he was free 
from the excessive sentimentality which in the hands of 
Diderot and others marred the stylo, and he had a vein 
of singularly natural and original comedy Indeed his 
originality is one of his chief points, though except the 
two pieces mentioned little or nothing of lus has kept the 
stage or the shelves. Sedaine, who became a menibor of 
the Academy, secretary for architecture of the fine arts 
division, and a prosperous man generally, was personally 
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both popular and respected He lived to a considerable 
age, dying at Pans on 17tb May 1797 

SEDALIA, a city of tbe United States, county town 
of Pettis county, Missouri, lies 189 miles west of St Louis, 
on the highest swell of a rolling prairie, which drains by 
small streams north-east to the Missouri It is a railroad 
centre, and, besides the machine-shops and carnage- 
factories of two railway companies (the Missouii, Kansas, 
and Texas, and the Missouri Pacific, Middle Division), it 
contains foundries, flour-mills, and estabhshments for the 
manufacture of furniture, woollen goods, soap, beer, &c 
Among the pubhc buildings are t^vo opera-houses, a pubhc 
library, a high school, and a gymnasium Founded in 
1860 by General George E, Smith, Sedaha had 4560 
inhabitants in 1870, and 9561 in 1880 

SEDAN, a town of France, the chef -lieu of an arrondisse- 
ment in the depaitment of Aidennes, lies on the right 
bank of the Meuse, 13 miles east-south-east of Mezieres 
by the railway to Thionville (Lorraine), and is surrounded 
by heights of about 1000 feet Since its fortifications 
were declasses, a process of embellishment has been going 
on Place Tuienne takes its name from the statue of the 
illustrious marshal, who was born in the town in 1611 
The pubhc buildings include a Piotestant chinch, a syna- 
gogue, a museum, and a college The manufactuie of fine 
black cloth has long been, and still continues to be, the 
staple industry, employing in the town and neighbouihood 
more than 10,000 workmen, and producing to the value of 
40,000,000 francs annually. Several spinning-mills have 
been erected by Alsatian refugees since 1871 Consider- 
able activity IS also displayed in various departments of 
metal-woiking, especially in the surrounding villages The 
population was 13,807 in 1872, and 19,240 in 1881 
(19,556 in the commune) 

Sedan was in the 13tli centiuy a dependency of the abbey of 
Mouzon, the possession of which vas disputed by the bishops of 
Liege and Ehoiins United to the ciown of France by Chailes V , 
it was ceded by Ohailes YI to Guillaume do Biaqueinont, who 
sold it to the La Maicks For two centuiios this poweiful family 
managed to continue inastei‘3 of the place in spite of the bishops 
of Liege and the dukes of Buiguiidy and Loiiame , and in the 
person of Honii Eobeit they adopted the title “pimco of Sedan ’’ 
In the 16th coiituiy the town was an asylum for many Protestant 
lefugees, who laid the basis of its iiidustiial prospeiity, and it 
became the seat of a Protestant seininaiy The last heiress of the 
La March family brought Sedan and the duchy of Bouillon to 
Honri do la Tour d’ Auvergne, viscount of Turenne 'When the 
new duke attempted to maintain his ludepoiidence, Henry IV 
cap trued Sedan in three days , and the second duke (eldest bi other 
of the great marshal), who had sevcial times revolted against 
Louis XIII , was at last, after his share in the conspiiacy of Cinq- 
Mais, obliged to sruiendei his principality Sedan thus became 
pait of the loyal domain in 1641 On 1st September 1870 the 
fortiess was the centre of the most disastious conflict of the 
Franco-German War Shut in by the Germans, who had occupied 
the surrounding heights, the ivhole French army, after a teriific 
contest, was obliged to capitulate, — the empeior, 39 geneials, 230 
stalf-officers, 2600 officeis, and 83,000 men becoming piisouers of 
war The village of Bazeillos was the scene of tho heroic stand 
made by tho inaiines under Martin des Palli^res It now contains 
the great ossuary, and a inonuinent to tho memory of the marines ; 
and the house which has been rendered famous by Heuville’s 
painting, ‘'Los Derniferes Cai touches,” is a museum of objects 
found on the battlefield. 

SEDDON, Thomas (1821-1856), landscape painter, was 
born in London on 28bli August 1821. His father was a 
cabinetmaker, and the son for some time followed the same 
occupation; but in 1842 he was sent to Pans to study 
ornamental art. On his return he executed designs for 
furmture for his fathei’, and in 1848 gained a silver medal 
from the Society of Arts In the following year he made 
sketching expeditions in Wales and France, and in 1852 
began to exhibit in the Koyal Academy, sending a figure- 
piece, Penelope, and afterwards landscapes, deriving their 
subjects from Brittany In the end of 1853 he started for 
the East and j oined Mr Holman Hunt at Cairo. He worked 
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for a year in Egypt and Palestine, executing views which Mr 
Euskin has pronounced to be “ the fir^t landscapes uniting 
perfect aitistical skill with topogiaphical accuracy , being 
diiected, with stem self-resti amt, to no other purpose than 
that of giving to persons who cannot travel trustwoithy 
knowledge of the scenes which ought to he most inteiest- 
ing to them ” Seddon’s Eastern subjects were exhibited in 
Beiners Street, London, in 1855, and in Conduit Street in 

1856 In Octobei 1866 Seddon again visited Cairo, wheie, 
after a veiy brief illness, he died on 23d November In 

1857 his woiks were collected and exhibited in the rooms 
of the Society of Aits, and his important and elaboiately 
finished picture, Jerusalem and the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
was purchased by subscription and presented to the National 
Gallery A memoir of Seddon, by bis brother, was pub- 
lished in 1869 

SEDGWICK, Adam (1785-1873), geologist, was horn 
in 1785 at Dent, Yorkshire, wheie his father was vicar of 
the parish He was educated at Sedbergh school and at 
Trinity College, Cambiidge, where he graduated as fifth 
wrangler in 1808, and was elected a fellow in 1809 For 
some yeais he devoted himself chiefly to the studies and 
duties of academic life, but gradually he acquired an ab- 
sorbing interest in geology and natural science, which was 
fostered by long excursions into the country, rendered 
necessary by the state of his health In iMS he suc- 
ceeded Professor Hailstone in the Woodwardian chair of 
geology. Among his principal discoveries, which appeared 
for the most pait in the Camhndge Transactions and the 
Transactions of the Geological Society, weie those of the 
true position and succession of the Palaeozoic strata of 
Devonshiie and Cornwall, of the geological relation of 
the beds afterwards named Permian in the north and 
north-west of England, and of the general structure of 
North Wales, — a subject which led him into controversy 
with Murchison In 1834 he published a Discomse on the 
Studies of the University of Cambridge, winch reached a 
fifth edition. By his generosity and energy he succeeded 
in rendering the geological collection of the Woocbvaidian 
Museum one of the most complete in the kingdom. He 
was one of the original secretaries of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society established in 1819, and was president of 
the Geological Society of London from 1829 to 1831. 
Having taken holy orders, he was advanced to the dignity 
of canon of Norwich cathedral, and for some time also he 
was vice-master of Tiiinty College. Sedgwick died at 
Cambridge on 25th January 1873 

SEDITION in Homan law was considered as majesias 
or treason In English law it is a very elastic term, 
including offences ranging fiom libel to Treason ( qv ) 
It is rarely used except in its adjectival form, eg, sedi- 
tions libel, seditious meeting, or seditious conspiracy 
“ As to sedition itself,” says Mr Justice Stephen, “ I do 
not think that any such offence is known to English law ” 
(Hist, Cnm Law, vol. li chap, xxiv ).i Tho same high 
authority lays down the law m the following terms, wdiich 
were substantially adopted by the Draft Criminal Code 
Commissioners 

“ Every one commits a misdemeanour who publishes veibally or 
otherwise any words or any document with a seditious intention 
If tho mattei so pnblislied consists of words spoken, the offence is 
called tho speaking of seditions woids. If the matter so published 
is contained in anything capable of being a libel, tire oflence is 
called the puhhcation ot a seditious libel Eveiy one commits a 
misdemeanoni who agrees with any other peison or persons to do 
any act for the furtherance of any seditions intention common to 
both or all of them. Such an offence is called a seditions conspiracy 
A seditions intention is an intention to bung into hatied or con- 
tempt or to excite disaffection against the person of Her Majesty, 
her heirs and successors, or the Government and constitution of the 


1 The word “sedition" occui-s, howevei, m 40 and 41 Yict. c 21, 
s. 40. 
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United Kingdom, a& by law established, oi eithei House of Pailia- 
luent, 01 the admiiiisti ation of justice, oi to e\cite Her Majesty’s 
subjects to attempt otlieiwise than by lawful means the alteiation 
of any mattei in chinch oi state by law established, oi to laise dis- 
content 01 disafiection amongst Hei Majesty’s subjects, oi to pio- 
mote feelings of ill- will and hostility between difleient classes of 
Hei Majesty’s subjects An intention to show that Her Majesty 
has been misled oi mistaken in hei nieasuies, oi to point out 
eiiois 01 defects m the G-oveinment oi constitution as by law 
estabhshed, with a view to then lefoiniation, or to ex;eite Hei 
Majesty’s subjects to attempt by lawful means the alteiation of 
any matter in chuich oi state by law established, oi to point out, 
111 01 del to then lemoval, niatteis which aie pioducmg oi have a 
tendency to pioduce feelings of hatied and ill- will between dififeient 
classes of Hei Majesty’s subjects, is not a seditious intention In 
determining whether the intention with which any woids weie 
spoken, any document was published, or any agieemeiit was made, 
was 01 was not seditious, eveiy peison must he deemed to intend 
the consequences which would natiiially follow fiom his conduct at 
the time and iindei the cncumstances in which he so conducted 
himself” {Digest of the Ciinwial Law, §§ 91-94) 

The principal enactments now in force dealing with 
seditious offences weie all passed dming the last twenty- 
five years of the reign of George III They are 37 Geo 
III c 123, prohibiting the administering or taking of 
unlawful oaths (see Oath) oi the belonging to an unlaw- 
ful confedeiacy, 60 Geo III and 1 Geo IV c 1, pro- 
hibiting unlawful drilling and military exercises ; and the 
Acts for the siippiession of corresponding societies, 39 
Geo III c. 79 and 57 Geo III. c 19 Ho i^ioceedings can 
be instituted undei these last two Acts without the autho- 
rity of the law officers of the crown (9 and 10 Vict c, 33) 
Undei the head of statutes aimed at seditious offences may 
also be classed 2 Ric II st 1, c. 5 and 12 E,ic II c 
1 1, against scmdalurn magmtum or slander of great men, 
such as peers, judges, oi great officeis of state, whereby 
discord may arise within the realm, and 13 Car II c. 5, 
against tumultuous petitioning (see Petition). There 
has been no pioseciition in recent times for seditious words 
as distingmshed from seditious libel, but such woids have 
been admitted as evidence in proceedings for seditious 
CoNSPiEACY {q V ), as in the prosecution of O’ConiieU in 
1844 and of Mr Parnell and others in 1880 (see Eeg v 
Parnell, Cox's Cnmincd Cases, vol. xiv. 508} By the 
Prison Act, 1877, any piisoner under sentence for sedition 
or seditious libel is to be treated as a misdemeanant of the 
first division (40 and 41 Vict c 21, s 40) 

Scotland — ‘'All acts by which the munis of the people may he 
incited to defeat the Government oi contiol legnslatiou by violent 
01 unconstitutional means aie seditious” (Macdonald, Onimiial 
Law, 229). Sedition is punishable by fine oi impmonmeut oi 
both (6 Geo. IV c 47) A very large number of Acts of the Scot- 
tish Pailiaineut dealt -with sedition, beginning as early as 1184 
with the assize of William the Lion, c 29 Leasing-raakmg is to 
he distinguished from sedition, as it attacked only the sovereign 
individually, not the Government 
United States , — In the Acts of Congioss the woid “sedition” 
appears to occur only in the aimy and navy articles. A soldier 
joining any sedition or who, being present at any sedition, does not 
use Ilia utmost endeavour to suppress the same is piimshablo ivith 
death A sailor uttering seditious woids is pumshablo at the dis- 
cretion. of a court-martial In 1798 an Act of Congress called the 
Sedition Act was passed, which expued by oflliixion of time in 1801. 
Its constitutionality was violently assailed at the time (See Story 
on the constitution of the United States, §§ 1293-4 ) Seveial 
piosecutiona under the Act will be found in Wharton’s State Tnals. 
Sedition is also dealt with by tho State laws mostly in a very 
liberal spnit Thus the Louisiana Code, § 394, enacts that “there 
IS no such offence known to our law as defamation of the Govern- 
ment or eithei of its blanches, either under the name of libel, 
slander, seditious wilting, m other appellation ” By § 111, to con- 
stitute the offence of sedition, “theie must he not only a design 
to dismember the State, or to subvert or change its constitution, 
but au attempt must be made to do it by force.” 

Continent of Dwope , — The Continental codes as a rule are little 
moio definite than English law in their treatment of sedition. In 
Geimany a distinction is drawn between Auflauf, the remaining 
together of a mob after the authorities have thnee bid it dispeise, 
and Aufnihn or Avf stand, an oigaiuzed lesistance to the autho- 
rities ; but no definition is given of the terms. The Hungarian 
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penal code defines Auf stand to he an aimed assembly which has 
the intention of attacking a class of citizens, a nationality, oi a 
1 lehgioiis body The Fiench penal code leeognizes a diffeience be- 
I tween sedition and leunion seditieuse If earned out with sufficient 
numbeis and sufficient foi ce sedition becomes Section 100 

exempts fiom the penalties ot sedition those who have meiely been 
piesent at a seditious meeting without taking any active part theie- 
lu, and have dispeised at the fiist waining of the nulitaiy oi civil 
authoiities. 

SEDLEY, SiE. CsAELES (1639-1701 ), a noted “wit” 
and patron of literature in the Restoration period, the 
“ Li&ideius ” of Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy He 
was born in 1639, the son of Sir John Sedley of Aylesfoid 
in Kent Like many other men of rank and fashion at 
the court of “ the meiiy monaich,” Sedley had poetical am- 
bition, and wrote comedies and songs His most famous 
song, “Phyllis,” is much more widely known now than the 
author’s name His fiist comedy, The Mulheiry Gulden, 
was published in 1668, but it does not sustain Sedley’s 
contemporaiy reputation for wit in conversation. He was 
piobably too indolent to mastei the art of providing con- 
tiniions opportunities for biilliant sayings, although he 
continued to try, wrote two more comedies, and left a 
comedy and two tiagedies behind him to be published aftei 
his death. Au indecent frohe in Bow Street, for which 
he was heavily fined, made him notorious in his youth, but 
later on he sobeied down, entered parliament for Hew 
Romney (Kent), and took an active part in politics A 
speech of his on the civil list after the Revolution is cited 
by Macaulay as a proof (which his plays do not affoid) 
that his leputatioii as a man of wit and ability was de- 
served His hon mot at the expense of James II is another 
well-known fragment of his wit. The king had seduced lus 
daughter and created her countess of Dorchester, wheie- 
upoii Sedley remarked that he hated ingiatitucle, and, as 
the king had made his daughter a countess, he would en- 
deavour to make the king’s daughter a queen. Sedley 
died on 20th August 1701. 

SEDU CTION The action for seduction of an unmarried 
woman in England stands in a somewhat anomalous posi- 
tion. The theory of English law is that tho woman hei self 
has suffered no wiong, the wiong has been suffered by 
tho parent or peison in loco fX-trentis, who must sue foi the 
damage arising fiom the loss of service caused by the 
seduction of the woman. Some evidence of service must 
be given, but very slight evidence will be sufficient. 
Although the action is nominally for loss of service, still 
exemplary damages may be given for the dishonour of the 
plaintiff’s family beyond recompence for tho mere loss of 
service. An action for seduction cannot bo brought in tho 
county court except by agreement of the parties As to 
seduction of a married woman, the old action for criminal 
conversation was abolished by the Divorce Act, 1857, 
which substituted for it a claim foi damages against the 
co-respondent in a divorce suit Seduction in England 
IS not as a rule a criminal offence But a conspiracy to 
seduce is indictable at common law. And the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1886 (which extends to tho tJiutod 
Kingdom), makes it felony to seduce a girl under the ago 
of thirteen, and misdemeanour to seduce a girl between 
thirteen and sixteen (48 and 49 Vict. c. 69, §§ 4, 6) Tho 
same Act also deals severely with the cognate ojffenccs of 
procuration, abduction, and unlawful detention with tho 
intent to seduce a woman of any age In Scotland the 
seduced woman may sue on her own account. 

United States — In the Uiutecl States State legislation has gener- 
ally modified the common law In some States the father biings 
the action as the representative of the family whose puiity has 
been invaded ; m others tho woman heisolf may bring tho action. 
In many States there is a criminal as well as a civil lemedy. Tho 
penal codes of Hew York, Hew Jersey, Louisiana, and other States 
make it a enme to seduce under promise of mairiago an unmarried 
woman of good reputation Subsequent intermarriage of tho parties 
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is in most cases a bar to criminal proceedings Massachusetts goes 
still fuither By the law of that State if a man commits fornication 
with a single woman, each of them shall be punished by imprison- 
ment not exceeding three months, oi by fine not exceeding $30 
The seduction of a female passengei on a vessel of the United States 
IS an offence punishable by fine oi impiisonment The fine may 
be oidered by the couit to be paid to the peison seduced or hei 
child (Act of Congiess of 24th Maich 1860) The State legislation 
of the United States is in remaikable opposition to the lule of the 
canon law, by which the seduction of a woman by her betiothed 
was not punishable on account of the inchoate light over her person 
given by the betrothal 

SEDULITJS, CcELiirSj a Christian poet of the 5th cen- 
tuiy, was the author of an abecedarian Kymnus cle Chnhto 
in iambic dimeters, portions of which maintain their ground 
in the offices of the Church of Eome, yiz , in the Christmas 
hymn “A soils oitus car dine,” and in that foi Epiphany 
(altered from “ Herodes hostis impie ”) His other works 
are Pascliale Carmen s Mirahxlium Divinoium Lxhx V , 
originally in foui oi five books in hexameter verse and 
afterwards enlarged and turned into prose, and Vetenset 
JPovx Testamentx Gollatio, in elegiac veise De Veihx 
IncariuLtione^ a Virgilian cento, has also been ascribed to 
him, but on insufficient grounds Of his personal history 
nothing IS known, except that he is called a presbyter by 
Isidore of Seville , by some other writers of less authority 
lie is designated “ antistes ” or “ episcopus ” A Scoto- 
Irish origin has sometimes been claimed for him , but at 
all events he must not be confounded with Sedulius the 
grammarian, an lush Scot who lived in the 9th century 
The best edition of his works is that of Arevalus (4to, 
Eome, 1794) 

SEDUM About 120 species are enumerated in this 
genus of CrassidaceiB^ mostly perennial herbs with succulent 
leaves of varied form, but never compound The indivi- 
dual flowers are usually small and grouped in cymes In 
colour they lange fiom white and yellow to pink They 
have a calyx of five sepals, as many petals, usually ten 
stamens, and five distinct carpels, which have as many 
glands at their base and ripen into as many dry seed-jiods 
Several species are British, including some with tuberous 
roots and large leaves {TeUpJmm-l), and others of smaller 
size, chiefly found on rocks, walls, and dry banks Many 
are cultivated foi the beauty of their flowers, and many 
are remarkable for their prolonged vitality under adverse 
circumstances Sedums are very closely allied to Semper- 
vivums (see Hotjsileek) 

SEELAND See Zealand 

SlilES, a town of Erance and a bishop’s see, in the de- 
partment of Orne, is situated on the Orne, 4 miles fioin 
its soul ce and 13 miles north of Alengon by the railway 
from Le Mans to Caen The vciy fine cathedral, dating to 
a large extent from the 13 th and 14th centuries, occupies 
the site of churches founded in 440, 996, and 1053 The 
west front has two stately spires of open work 230 feet 
high, which have been restored more than once in the 19th 
century The nave, built in the begmning of the 13th 
century, was remodelled in its upper portion fifty or sixty 
years after its erection; the choir, built about 1230 and 
restored in 1260 after a gieat fire, is remarkable for the 
lightness of its construction, — ^the inner galleries of the 
liresbytery being the boldest venture ever made in this 
kind. In the choir are four bas-reliefs of great beauty and 
delicacy representing scenes in the life of the Virgin , and 
the altar is adorned with another depicting the removal 
of the rehcs of St Gervais and St Protais Most of the 
stained windows are good Around the cathedral are the 
cloisters of the canons ; the episcopal palace (1778), with a 
pretty chapel , the great seminary, located in the old abbey 
of St Martin (supposed to be one of the fourteen or fifteen 
monasteries founded in the 6th century by St Evroult) , 
the hotel de ville , and the statue of ContO, a member of 
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the Egyptian expedition of 1798 The population of Sees 
was 3483 in 1881, and that of the commune 4687 
The first hishop of Sees (Sagium) was St Lain, vho lived at the 
close ot the 3d or beginning of the 4th centuiy In the 9th century 
it was a foitified toivn and fell a piey to the Uoimans , and the 
stones fiom its mined ramiiaits weie used foi the election of a 
chuich in the close of the 10th century In the 12th centuiy 
Sees belonged to the count of Alencoii and consisted of tw o distinct 
parts, separated by the Orne, — the bishop’s burgh, and to the south 
the new oi count’s burgh {Boutg le Qumta) Captured in 1154 by 
Heniy II of England, it was lecoveied in the following year by 
Guillaume de BellSme, and in 1136 it w'as paitly binned by the 
count of Anjou After being taken by Philip Augustus it enjoyed 
some years of peace, dining which a hospital and a Eranciscan mon- 
astery ■s\’’eie built , but it was one of the first towns of hloimandy 
to fall into the hands of the English (1417), who retained posses- 
sion until their final expulsion fiom Fiance Pillaged by the Pro- 
testants during the Wars of Religion, Sees attached itself to the 
League m 1589, but voluntarily suiiendeied to Henry IV in 1590 

SEETZEH, Uleich Jaspee (1767-1811), one of tke 
most distingmsked of modern travellers in tke East, was 
born tke son of a yeoman, in tke little lordskip of Jever in 
German Frisia, on 30tk J aiiuary 1767 His father, wko was 
a man of substance, sent kim to tke university of Gottingen, 
wkere ke graduated in medicine His ckief interests, kow- 
ever, were in natural histoiy and teclinology , ke wiote a 
number of papers on both tkese subjects wffiick gained kim 
some reputation, and had both in view in a senes of 
journeys wkicli ke made from time to time through various 
parts of Holland and Germany He also engaged practi- 
cally in various small manufactures, and in 1802 obtained 
a Government post in Jevei In 1801, however, the in- 
terest which he had long felt in geogiaphical exploration 
had culmmated in a resolution to tiavel by Constantinople 
to Syiia and Arabia, and then, when familiaiized with 
Mohammedan ways, to try to penetrate into Central Africa 
He relied mainly on his own resources, hut leceived a small 
subvention from Gotha, where also he learned from Zach 
to make astronomical observations In the summer of 
1802 he started down the Danube with a compauion 
Jacobsen, who broke down at Smyrna a year later His 
journey was by Constantinople, where he stayed six months, 
thence through Asia Minor to Smyrna, then again through 
the heart of Asia Minor to Aleppo, where he remained from 
Novemhei 1803 to April 1805, and made himself sufficiently 
at home with Arabic speech and ways to travel as a native 
and without an mterpieter How began the part of his 
travels of which a full journal has been published (April 
1805 to March 1809), a series of most instructive journeys 
in eastern and western Palestine and the wilderness of 
Sinai, and so on to Cairo and the Eayyfim His chief ex- 
ploit was a tour round the Dead Sea, which he made with- 
out a companion and in the disguise of a beggar From 
Egypt he went by sea to J ecldah and reached Mecca as a 
pilgiim in October 1809 In Arabia he made extensive 
journeys, ranging from Medina to Lahak and returning to 
Mocha, from which place his last letters to Europe were 
written in Hovembei 1810. In September of the follow- 
ing year he left Mocha with the hope of reaching Muscat, 
and was found dead two days later, having, it is believed, 
been poisoned by the command of the imitm of Sana'a. 
For the parts of Seetzen’s journeys not covered by the 
published journal {Beisen^ ed Kruse, 4 vols , Berlin, 1854) 
the only printed records are a senes of letters and papers 
in Zach’s Monatlxche Correspondenz and Hammer’s Fund- 
grribrn Many papers and collections were lost through 
his death or never reached Europe The collections that 
were saved form the Oriental museum and the chief part 
of the Oriental MSS of the ducal library in Gotha. 

SE-GAH FOO, the capital of the province of Shen-se 
in north-western China, is situated in 34° 17' H. lat and 
108° 58' E long Like most Chinese cities, Se-gan Foo has 
repeatedly changed its name during its history, which dates 
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back to the time of Che Hwang-te (246-210 b c ), the first 
Tiniveisal emperor, whose name will he ever notorious as 
that of the monarch who hmlt the Gieat Wall, burnt the 
books, and established his capital at Kwan-chung, the site 
of the modern Se-gan Foo Under the succeeding Han 
dynasty (206 bc-25 ad) this city was called Wei-nan 
and Nuy-she , under the Eastern Han (25-221 a d ) it 
was known as Yung Chow, undei the T’ang (618-907) 
as Kwan-nxiy , undei the Sung (960-1127) as Yung-hing, 
under the Yuen and Ming (1260-1644) as Gan-se, and 
under the piesent dynasty as Se-gan. During the Ts’m, 
Han, and T’ang dynasties it was the capital of the empire, 
and IS at the present time second only to Peking in size, 
population, and impoitance The city, which is a square, 
measuiing 10 Chinese miles each way, is prettily situated 
on ground using from the ri^er Wei, and includes within 
its limits the two distiict cities of Ch’ang-gan and Hien- 
ning Its walls are little infeiior in height and massive- 
ness to those of Peking, while its gates aie handsomer and 
better defended than any of which the capital can boast 
The population is said to be 1,000,000, of whom 50,000 
are Mohammedans Situated in the basin of the Wei 
river, along which runs the great load which connects 
northern China with Central Asia, at a point where the 
valley opens out on the plains of China, Se-gan Foo 
occupies a strategical position of gieat importance, and 
repeatedly in the annals of the empire has history been 
made around and within its walls During the late 
Mohammedan lebellion it was besieged by the lebels for 
two years (1868-70), but owing to the stiength of the 
foitifications it defied the efforts of its assailants From 
its eastern side three great roads radiate, one reaching to 
Shan-se, one to Ho-nan, and one to Hoo-pih , while from 
it runs in a south-westeily direction the great highway 
into Sze-chuen It is thus admirably situated as a trade 
centre and serves as a depot for the silk from Che-keang 
and Sze-oliuen, the tea from Hoo-pih and Ho-nan, and the 
sugai from Sze-chuen destined for the markets of Kan- 
suh, Turkistan, Ih, and Enssia Marco Polo speaking of 
Kenjanfu, as the city was then also called, says that it 
was a place “of great trade and industry They have 
great abundance of silk, from which they weave cloths of 
silk, and gold of divers kinds, and they also manufacture 
all sorts of equipments for an army. They have every 
necessary of man’s life very cheap “ Many of the temples 
and public buildings are very fine, and not a few historical 
monuments are found within and about the walls Of 
these the most notable is a Nestorian tablet, ^ which was 
accidentally discovered in 1625 in the Oh’ang-gan suburb 

^ Tlie contents of tins Nestoimn inscription, wliicli consists of 1780 
cliaracters, may be descnbecl as follows (1) An abstract of Christian 
doctrine of a vague and figurative kind (2) An account of the arrival 
of the missionary Olopun (probably a Chinese form of Eabban=!Monlv), 
from Tats’min the year 635, bringing sacred books and images , ol the 
translation of the said books ; of the impeiial appioval of the docliiiie 
and permission to teach it publicly Then follows a decree of the 
emperor (T’ait-simg, a very famous punce), issued m 638, m favour of 
the new doctrine, and ordering a cliurcli to be bmlt m the square of 
justice and peace {Juing fanq) m the capital. The empeior’s portrait 
was to be placed in this ohiircli. After tins comes a description of 
Tats’in, and then some account of the fortunes of the church m China 
Kaoiitsnng (650-683, the devout patron also of the Buddhist travellei 
and doctor, Hwen Ts’ang), it la added, continued to favour the new 
faith In the end of the century Buddhism got the upper hand, but 
under Yiien-tsimg (713-755) the ohurch recoveied its piestige, and 
Kiho, a new missionary, ai rived Under Tih-tsnng (7 80- 783) the monu- 
ment was erected, and this part of the inscription ends with a eulogy 
of I-sze, a statesman and benefactoi of the church, (3) Then follows 
a recapitulation of the above in octosyllabic verse The Chinese in- 
scription, which concludes with the date of erection, viz, 781, is fol- 
lowed by a senes of short inscriptions in Syriac and the JBstrmigelo 
character, containing the date of the erection, the name of the leigning 
Uestorian patriaich, Mar Hanan Ishua, that of Adam, bishop and pope 
of China, and those of the clerical staff of the capital TTien follow 


The stone slab which beais the insciiption is 7} feet high 
by 3 wide, and at present stands embedded in a buck 
wall, which foims part of a dilapidated temple ^ From a 
Chinese point of view, however, the Pei Lin or “ forest of 
tablets” IS a place of even gi eater interest than the above- 
mentioned temple For there are collected tablets of the 
Han, T’ang, Sung, Yuen, and Ming dynasties, some of 
which heai historical legends, notably a set of stone tablets 
havmg the thirteen classics insciibed upon them, while 
others aie symbolical or pictoual , among these last is a 
fuU-sized hkeness of Confucius As might he expected on 
a site which has played so pi eminent a pait in Chinese 
histoiy, antiquities aie constantly being discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the city, eff, rich stoies of coins and 
bronzes, bearing dates ranging fiom 200 b o onwaids 

SEGESTxl, a very ancient city neai the noith- western 
extremity of Sicily, so named by the natives and by the 
Eomans, while the Greeks called it Egesta or kEgesta Its 
origin was asciihed by tradition sometimes to Tiojan 
refugees and sometimes to Phocians, followeis of Philo- 
ctetes, the accounts agree only in making Segesta older 
than the Greek colonization of Sicily in the 7 th centuiy 
BO A tribe named Elymi, distinct from both the Sienli 
and the Greeks, occupied the country round the city 
The scanty references to the histoiy of Segesta show it iii 
continual warfare with the Greek city Sehnus from the 
year 580 B c downwards. As eaily as 426 b o it con- 
cluded an alliance with Athens, and m 416 a great 
Athenian fleet sailed to Sicily, ostensibly to aid Segesta 
against its enemies Sehnus and Syracuse, but i eaily to 
attempt the conquest of the island After the destruction 
of the Athenian fleet and array, the Segestans turned to 
the Oaithagimans But, when Hanmbal destroyed Sehnus 
(see Selinus) in 409 e a. and Himeia, and established the 
Carthaginian power firmly in the western part of Sicily, 
Segesta sank to the position of a dependent ally In 397 
it suffeied a long siege from Dionysius of Syiacu.se, but at 
last was relieved by Himilco In 307, however, the Gicok 
arms had bettci success , Agathoclcs of Syracuse sold the 
inhabitants into slavery, after massacring 10,000 men, and 
changed the name of the city to Dicseopolis But it soon 
recovered its old name and passed again to the Cartha- 
ginians. In the beginning of the Fiivst Punic War tlio 
Segestans murdered the Caitliaginiau garrison and becaino 
allies of Rome Being soon after besieged by tbo Cartha- 
ginians, they wore relieved liy the great naval victory of 
Dtuhus, 260 B 0 Segesta was always highly favoured by 
the Romans, both on account of its early adhesion to their 
cause and from its supposed Trojan origin Its si to is now 
deserted, havmg been exposed to the Saracen depredations 
in the 10th century , hut the rums are very fine. Segesta 
was about 6 miles from tlio sea, and the inodoru towm of 
Castellaniare probably occupies tho site of the ancient 
haibour The Crimisus, which is represented on coins of 
Segesta, is probably the river S. Bartolommeo, about 6 
miles to the south. There were hot springs and baths not 
far from the city. 

SEGOVIA, a province of Spain, formerly part of Old 
Castile, 13 bounded on the N. and H.E by the provinces 
of Burgos and Soria, on the S.E by those of Guadalajara 
and Madrid, on the S.W by Avila, and on the N.W. by 
Valladolid It has an area of 2670 square miles, and tho 
population in 1877 was 149,961 The greater portion o£ 
the country consists of a dry arable tableland, lifted some 


wxty-seven names of persons in Syriac characters, most of -wlioin are 
characteiized as priests, anti sixly-one names of persons in Chmeso, 
all priests hut one, 

® See Yule, Marco Poht London, 1875 ; "Williamson, Journeys in 
North China, Loudon, 1870, and S Wells Williams, The Middle 
Kingdom, London, 1888. 
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2500 feet above tbe sea, monotonous enough in appear- 
ance, and burnt to a dull brovn during summer, but yet 
producing some of the finest corn in the Peninsula Along 
the whole south-eastern boundary the Guadairama range 
of mountains rises up suddenly, like a huge barrier, sepa- 
rating Old from New Castile and the basin of the Douro 
from that of the Tagus, — affording, too, among its ravines 
and upon its slopes some remarkably fine scenery There 
are two well-known passes or “puertos” over the sieira, 
those of the Nava Cerrada and of Somosieia The former 
has been, until quite a lecent date, the chief means of 
communication with the outer world, save when blocked 
by winter snows It winds round the lower southern 
slope of the Penalara (8500 feet) The Puerto de Somo- 
siera lies north of the Penalara By it in 1808 Napoleon 
descended upon Madrid Though to the eye of the stianger 
almost desert-like in appearance, the province of Segovia is 
well watered by the sti earns which rise in the Guadarrama 
lange and flow northwards to the Douro, and by careful 
methods of irrigation The Eresma, Cega, Duraton, and 
Riaza are the principal watercourses With the exception 
of Segovia and Sepulveda, there is no town of any impoit- 
ance, — the inhabitants being for the most part employed 
in agricultural and pastoral pui suits and backward in 
civilization Since the completion (1883) of the railway 
fioni Medina del Cainpo to the city of Segovia, however, 
the towns en route have begun to show signs of animation , 
and, as the province contains monuments of deepest inter- 
est to the historian and ecclesiologist, it bids fair to receive 
its due measure of attention and enlightenment At the 
foot of the Nava Cerrada pass lies the royal demesne and 
summer residence of La Granja, or San Ildefonso, one of the 
great show places of the Peninsula The chief trades and 
manufactures formeily carried on in the province — ^weaving, 
tanning, making of earthenware, &c — have been drawn 
away to more commercial centres Paper-making holds its 
own to some extent, owing to the excellence of the water ; 
and for the same reason, together with the superior quality 
of the breed of sheep, the picturesque scenes attendant 
upon the pieparation of the fleeces may still be witnessed 
Such prosperity, however, as Segovia retains is dependent 
upon its agricultural produce — wheat, rye, bailey, peas, 
hemp, flax, &c — together with the rearing of sheep, cattle, 
mules, and pigs The sierras yield excellent granite, 
marble, and limestone , but hitherto the difficulty of trans- 
port has prevented any development of mineral wealth 
SEGOVIA, the capital of the above province, clusters 
upon a narrow ridge of rock which rises in the valley of the 
Eiesma, where this river is joined by its turbulent little 
tributary the Clamores, and is one of the best specimens 
extant of the Gotho-Oastilian cities Pounded originally 
as a Boman pleasure resort, it became in the Middle Ages 
a great royal and religious centre, and was surrounded by 
Alphonso VI with the walls and towers which still give to it, 
even in their dilapidation, the air of a military stronghold 
The streets are steep, irregular, and narrow, and are lined 
with quaint old-fashioned houses as irregular and forbid- 
ding, built for the most part of granite from the neighbour- 
ing sierra. The place teems with records and monuments 
■of the many vicissitudes of fortune and art through which 
it has passed, foremost among the latter being the ancient 
Alcdzar, the cathedral, tbe aqueduct of Trajan, and a 
notable array of churches and other ecclesiastical edifices. 
The Alc4zar is perched upon the western tip of the long 
tongue of rock upon which the city is built, and which at 
this point has a sheer descent upon three sides into the 
valley. Of the original Middle-Age fortress but little re- 
mains save the noble fagade, — the building having been 
wantonly fired in 1 862 by the students of the artillery school 
then domiciled within its walls, and all but destroyed. It 
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is now in course of slow but piaisewoithy restoration The 
woik IS Gotho-Mooiish, with an admixture of Renaissance 
in the decoiation Some of the rooms deseive notice, 
especially the Sala del Trono and the Sala de Becibimiento 
The views obtained ovei the outlying vega from the towers 
and windows are superb The 16th-centuiy cathedral 
(1521-1577), the woik of Juan Gil de Ontauon and his 
son Bodrigo, occupies the site of a former church of the 
11th century, of which thepiesent cloisters, rebuilt in 1524, 
formed part It is a well-proportioned and delicate inece 
of Late Gothic — the latest of its kind in Spain — 317 feet 
long by 177 wide The cential nave rises 99 feet and 
the tower 330 The exterior is the least satisfactory 
portion, at once bald and over-decoiated , the inteiior is 
hght and jmie, with an effectiveness greatly enlianced by 
some very fine stained glass The chinches of Segovia 
are legion, though many of them are closed and fast fall- 
ing into disiepaii The most remaikable are those of La 
Vera Cruz (Knights Templai, Romanesque of the early 
13th century), SanMillan and San Juan (both Romanesque 
of second half of 13th centuiy), El Parral (Gothic of early 
16th century), and Corpus Chiisti, an ancient Jewish 
sanctuaiy and an interesting specimen of Mooiish woik. 
The toweis and external cloistering, or cor? edores, of several 
of the later churches — especially those of San Est6ban and 
San Martin — are fine The gieat aqueduct, however, 
called El Puente del Diablo, ranks usually as the glory of 
Segovia, and is remaikable alike for its colossal propor- 
tions, its history, its picturesqueness, and the art with 
which it is put together Elected fiist, according to fairly 
reliable tradition, in the time of the emperoi Trajan, and 
several times baiely escaping destruction, it is now, after 
nearly eighteen hundred yeais, in perfect working order, 
bringing the pure waters of the Rio Frio down from the 
Sierra Fonfiia, distant 10 miles to the south The bridge 
portion striding across the valley into the city is 847 yaids 
long, and consists of a double tier of superimposed arches, 
built of lough-hewn granite blocks, laid without lime or 
cement The three centre arches are 102 feet in height. 
Segovia finally lost its ancient prosperity when it was taken 
and sacked by the French in 1808 Some insignificant 
manufactories of cloth, leather, paper, and rude earthen- 
waie still exist m the suburb of San Lorenzo, but the trade 
of the place languishes year by year The city is the see 
of a bishop, suffragan to Valladolid. The population in 
1877 was 11,318. 

SEIGNORY, or Seigniory, is the relation of the lord 
of a fee or a manor to his tenant There is no land in Eng- 
land vuthout its loid "Nulle terre sans seigneur” is the 
old feudal maxim. Where no other lord can be discovered 
the crown is lord as lord paramount The principal inci- 
dents of a seignory were fealty and lent-service In return 
for these privileges the lord was liable to forfeit his rights 
if he neglected to protect and defend the tenant or did 
anything injurious to the feudal relation Every seignory 
now existing must have been created before the Statute of 
Qma Bmptores, which forbade the future creation of estates 
in fee-simple by subinfeudation (see Real Estate) The 
only seignories of any importance at present are the lord- 
ships of manors They are regarded as incorporeal heredita- 
ments, and are either appendant or in gross A seignory 
appendant passes with the grant of the manor ; a seignory 
in gross — that is, a seignory which has been severed from 
the demesne lands of the manor to which it was originally 
appendant— must be specially conveyed by deed of grant 

SEINE This, one of the chief rivers of France (Lat 
Sequana), rises on the eastern slope of the plateau of 
Langres, 18 miles to the north-west of Dijon. It keeps 
the same general direction (north-westwards) throughout 
its entire course, but has numerous windings : between its 
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EiOinee and its moutli in tlie English Channel the an distance 
IS only 250 miles, but that actually traversed (thiough the 
departments of C&te-d’Or, Aube, Seine-et-Marne, Seine-et- 
Oise, Seme, Eure, and Seine-Inferieuie) is 482 Though 
shorter than the Loire and inferior in volume to the streams 
of the Ehone system -when these are at their fullest, the 
Seme derives an exceptional importance from the regularity 
of its flow This feature is due to the geological character 
of its basin, an area of 19,400,000 acres, entirely belonging 
to France (with the exception of a few communes m 
Belgium), and formed in three-fomths of its extent of per- 
meable strata, which absorb the atmospheric piecipitation 
to restore it gently to the river by perennial springs. It 
IS believed that the Seme never attains a volume so high 
as 90,000 cubic feet pei second At Pans its average per 
second is 9000, and after it has received all its tributaries 
it ranges between 24,000 and 25,000 cubic feet At Pans 
it falls as low as 2650 cubic feet and in exceptional droughts 
the figure of 1200 has been reached During the flood of 
1876, which lasted fifty-five days, the volume between the 
quays at Pans rose to 58,600 cubic feet per second 

Easing at a lieigbt of 1545 feet above sea-level, at the base of the 
statue ot a nymph elected on the spot by the city of Pans, the Seme 
IS at tist such an iiisiguificaiit stieamlet that it is often diy m 
summei as fai as to Chatillon (722 feet) At Bai (581 feet) its 
ivateis feed the Haute-Seme Canal, so that theie is nniiitoiiupted 
navigation fioin tins point to the sea (395 miles) At Troyes it 
has descended to 831 teet It next passes Meiy, and at Maicilly 
leceives the Auhe (light), fiom which point it becomes navigable , 
heie it is deflected in a south-westerly dnection by tlie heights of 
La Biie, the base of which it skirts past Hogeut and Monteieau, at 
the latter point leoeiving the Yoniie, its most impoitant left-hand 
tubutaiy It then lesumes its geiieial noi th-westerly dnection, 
leoeiving the Loing (left) at Moret, then passing Melun (121 feet), 
being joined at Coiheil by the Essouno (left), and aftei its junction 
with the Maine (light), a tubutaiy longei than itself by 31 miles, 
leaches Paris Eiom this point to the sea its channel has been so 
deepened by lecent woiks that vessels of 9 to 10 feet diaught can 
leach the capital. The river then winds thiough a pleasant cham- 
paign country past St Cloud, St Denis, Aigeiitouil, St Germain, 
Conflans (whore it is joined fiom the right by the Oise, 66 feet above 
the sea), Poissy, Mantes, Les Auclelys, and Poses, wlieie the tide 
filst begins to be peiceptible It next receives the Euie (left), and 
liasses Pont de I’Ai die, Elbenf, and Eouen, wlicie the sea naviga- 
tion commences The iivei has been dyked to Eouen so as to admit 
vessels of 20 f^set diauglit, and largo aieas have thus been leclaimed 
foi cultivation ^ At oveiy tide theio is a “bore" Q}aiie oxims- 
card), ranging usually fiom 8 to 10 feet Between Bouou and the 
sea theie am lumieioiis windings, as in the neighbourhood of Pans , 
aftoi Oaudehecand Quillebceuf (nheie the Eille is ipceivod horn the 
left) the estuary begins, set with extensive sandbanks, betueon 
which flows a iianow navigable cliannel At Taneaiville (right) is 
the coraniencement of a canal to enable liver boats for Havi’o to avoid 
the sea passage Tlie iivoi finally falls into tlie English Obanuol 
between Honfleni on the left and Havio on the right Tlio Maine 
bungs to tlio Seme the wateis of the Ornain, the Ourcq, and the 
Morin , the Oise those of the Aisne , the Yomio those of the Aiman- 
OjOn The low elevation of the bounding hills hasiendorerl it com- 
paratively easy to ooimect the Seme and its affluents with adjoining 
1 iver basins by means of canals The Oise and Somme are coniiectod 
by the Picauly oi Ciozat Canal, which in tuin is coiilinned to the 
Scheldt by means of the St Quentin Canal and the Oise, and to the 
Sanibie by that of Oise and Sambro. Between the Aisne and the 
Mouse 18 the Ardennes Oanal, and the Aisiio and the Mame are united 
by a canal wliicli jiasses Elieims. The Maine has sinnlai conimiiniea- 
tion with the Meuse and tlieKhine, thoTonne with the Sadne (by the 
Burgundy Canal) and with the Loire (by that of Hivemais) The 
Seme itself is connected with the Loire by tbe Doing Canal dividing 
at Montargis into two branches, — those of Oileans and Briaro. 

SEINE, tlie department of Prance whicli has Paris as 
Its chief town, was formed in 1790 of part of the iiro- 
vince of lle-de-Fraiice. It lies between 48° 44' and 48° 
58' N. lat, and 2° 10' and 2° 34' E long and is entiiely 
surrounded by the department of Seine-et-Oise, from whicli 
it is separated at certain parts by the Seine, the Marne, and 
the Bibvre. The area of the department is only 118,306 

^ Comp Eiver ENGXNBBMNa, vol XX. p 579 , .see also tbe valuable 
paper "The Buev Seme,” m Pvoo. Inst. Civ. Eng , vol. Ixxxiv., 1886, 
by L. F. Vernon-Haicomt 
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acres, and of this surface a seventh oi a sixth is occupied 
by Pans , the subuiban villages also aie close together and 
very populons In actual population (2,799,329 in 1881) 
as well as in density (23 7 persons per acre) it holds the 
first place Flowing from south-east to north- -west through 
the department, the Seine forms three links • on the right 
it receives above Pans the Marne, and below Pans the 
Roiiillon, and on the left hand the Bievre within the pre- 
cincts of the city The left bank of the Seme is in geneial 
higher th an the right and consists of the Villejmf and 
Chatillon plateaus sepaiated by the Bifevie , the highest 
point (568 feet) is above Chatillon and the lowest (105) 
at the exit of the Seine Below Pans the river flows be- 
tween the plain of Gennevilliers and Nanterre (commanded 
by Mont Val6iien) on the left and the plain of St Denis on 
the right On the right side, to the east of Pans, are the 
heights of Avron and Yincennes commanding the com.se 
of the Marne Communication is further facilitated by 
various canals (see Pabis) 

Maiket gaidens occupy about 3700 acies within and without the 
city, and by means of iingatioii and maimimg are made to yield 
fiom ten to eleven crops pei annum (see Paris) Some distiicts 
aie specially celebiated, — Monti euil foi its peaches, Poiitenay-aux- 
Koses foi Its stiawheriies and loses, and other places for floweis and 
nmseries The depaitment produced in 1883 326,826 bushels of 
wheat, 4042 ofmeslin, 76,003 of rye, 3415 of bailey, 337,837 of oats, 
1,666,009 of potatoes, 14,660 of pulse, and 16,400 tons oi bcetioot 
Altogether, 60,000 persons ai e engaged iii agncultui c The live stock 
ill 1881 compiised 95,796 lioises (70,296 m Pans), 4174 cattle, 280 
calves, 8169 sheep, 3626 pigs, and 660 goats Yineyards, pioducing 
366,748 gallons of wine annually, covei 2460 acres The piinoipal 
woods (Boulogne and Vincennes) belong to Pans It is paitly 
owing to the number of qnaines in the distuct that Pans owes its 
oiigin Chatillon and Monti onge in the south yield fiee&toiie, and 
Bagiieux and Clamait in tbe south and Monti euil and Eoinamville 
in the east possess the nchest plastei quanios iii Piance Witliui 
tbe cu cult of Pans aic ceitain old qnauies now fornuiig the cata- 
combs Most of the industiial establislimcnts m the depaitment 
aie situated in Pans oi at St Dems Pantui (17,867 inhabitants in 
1881) on the Ourcq Canal is the seat of a national factoiy of tobacco, 
and also of glass-noiks, and Aubeivilliers (19,437) on the St Dems 
Canal is the seat of gieat clieimcal woiks i!loiig the Seine, below 
Pans, Boulogne (26,615) is paitly occupied by laundry eslabhsii- 
nients , Putoanx (15,586) manufactures woollen goods, and has dyo- 
woiks, pniitiiig woiks, olotli-diossiiig noiks, and onginoonng woiks 
of considerable inipoi’taiico , Clichy (24,320) manulaotnios crystal 
and has a large gaswork, &c Above Pans, Iviy (18,442) Ma 
iion-noiks and onginecimg woilus, Choisy-lo -Eoi (6978) has 
factones foi the making of jioicelain, glaiss, soda, chonucals, morocco, 
and waxcloth; Montronil (18,698), near Viuconnes, makes patent 
leather, porcelain, &c The department ns of course traversed by 
all the railway lines which converge in Pans, and also contains tlio 
inner circuit lailway and pai't of the outei cu'cuit, — making a total 
of 122 miles of imlway, to -which aio to be added luuneious iiain- 
ivays, 72 miles of national road.s, and 458 of other roads. There 
are 3 anondissonieiits (Pans, St Dems, and Sceaux), 28 cantons 
(20 in Pans), and 72 communes. The depaitment forms the arclu- 
oinsoopal diocese of Pans, falls within the jurisdiction of the Pans 
court of appeal, and ns divided between the four cojps d’annde of 
Amiens, llonon, Le Mans, and Oiloans Among the iiujiortant in- 
stitutions in the depaitment are the lyccuins of Vanve.s and Sceaux, 
the lunatic asylum at Cliareiiton, the vetoi mary college of Maisoiis- 
Alfort, and the gieat BicStre hospital at Gcntilly 

SEINE-ET-MAENE, a department of northern I-francc, 
was formed m 1790 of almost tho entii’e district of Brio 
(half of whichi belonged to Champagne Emd half to llo-de- 
France) and a portion of Gfltinans (from Jlc-de-Eranco and 
Orl^anais). Lying between 48° 7' and 49° 6' N. lat 
and 2° 23' and 3° 13' E long, it is bounded N. by the 
departments of Oise and Aisne, E. by Marne and Aube, 
S by Yonne and Loiret, and W. by Scine-et-Oise. The 
whole department belongs to the ha,sm of tho Fioino, and 
is drained partly by that river and partly by its trib-utaries 
the Yonne and tho Loing fiom the left, and from the light 
the Voulzie, the Yferos, and the Marne, with its afiinenis 
the Ourcq, the Petit Morin, and the Grand Morin With 
the exception of the Loing, flowing from south to north, 
all these streams cross the department from oast to west, 
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following tlie general slo^je of the surface, ’n-liich i<? broken 
up into several plateaus from 300 to 500 feet in height 
(highest point, in the north-east, 705 feet, lowest 105), 
and separated from each other by deep valleys Most of 
the plateaus belong to the Brie, a fertile and well-wooded 
district of a clayey character In the south-west hes the 
dry sandy district of the Fontainebleau sandstones The 
climate IS rather moie “continental” than that of Paris, 
— the summers warmer, the winters colder, the annual 
rainfall does not exceed 16 inches There is a striking 
difference between the south of the department, where the 
famous white grape {chasselas) of Fontainebleau ripens, and 
the country to the north of the Marne, — this rivei marking 
pretty exactly the northern limit of the vine. 

y/'itli a total aiea of 1,417,534 acies, Seine-et-Maine had in 1879 
261,074 under wheat, 274,808 undei oats, 53,362 undei heetioot, 
51,130 under vines Besides these, nieslm, lye, bailey, pulse, 
potatoes aie the pimcipal ciops giown In 1884 the yield vas 
6,567,547 bushels of wheat, 231,959 of meshn, 665,505 of rye, 
471,251 of bailey, 9,104,254 of oats, 3,035,167 of potatoes, 924,210 
tons of beetioot, and 401,427 tons of gieen foddei (lueeine, clover, 
sainfoin, &c ) The live stock in 1879 included 40,400 horses, 5190 
asses, 522,700 sheep (173,290 supeiioi bleed), 101,100 cattle, 16,840 
pigs, 3714 goats, and 11,440 beehives (75 tons of honey, 15 of 
wax) Geieals occupy two-fifths of the depaitment and yield an 
annual value of £2,400,000, while all other pioducts of the soil do 
not leach £1,600,000 The wheat and oats of Biie aie especially 
esteemed, as aie also the white grapes of Fontainebleau and the 
loses of Piovins (see vol xix p 886) Thousands of the well- 
known Biie cheeses aie manufactuied, and laige numbeis of calves 
and poultiy aie leaied The foiests (coveiing a fifth of the siiiface) 
aie planted with oak, beech, chestnut, hornbeam, birch, wild cheriy, 
linden, willow, poplai, and conifers Best known and most im- 
portant is the foiest of Fontainebleau, the annual pioduct of which 
lb woith £14,000. Excellent freestone is quarried in the depait- 
ineut, especially in the valley of the Loing, mill-stones at La Fertd- 
sous-Jouarre , the Fontainebleau sandstone, used extensively for 
pavements, gives employment to 300 establishments, and the white 
sand which is found along with it is in gieat request foi the nianu- 
factuiQ of glass Along the Marne aie numoious plastei-quanies , 
lime-kilns occur thioughout the department , and peat is found 
m the valleys of the Ouicq and the Voiilzie Beds of common 
clay and poi colain clay supply the potteiies of Foiitaineblean, and 
especially those of Monteieau, wheie nijwaids of 700 hands aie 
employed Othei industrial establishments are the numeious laige 
lloui-mills, the sugar-factoiiGS, beetioot distilleiies, papei -mills (the 
Marais paper-mill manufactures bank-notes, &c, both for Fiance 
and foreign markets), saw-mills, foundiies, piintmg woiks, tanneiies, 
tawing woiks, glove faetoiies, chemieal woiks, &e Most of the 
motive -power used in these establishments is supplied by the 
sti earns The Seme, the Yonne, the Maine, and the Grand Morm 
aio navigable, and, with the canals of the Lomg and the Oureq 
and those of Ohalifeit, Ooinillon, and Ohelles, which cut off the 
windings of the Marne, form a total waterway of 219 miles Tliere 
are 242 miles of railway With its 318,991 inhabitants m 1881, 
Seine-et-Maine is m density of population slightly below the aver- 
age of France It has 6 airondissements, 29 cantons, 530 com- 
munes, forms the diocese of Meaux, belongs to the jurisdiction of 
the Pans court of appeal, and to the district of the Orleans corps 
d'mmdc. Among the places of note in the department, Montereau 
(7107 inhabitants in 1881), distinguished as Montereau-faut-yonne 
because of its situation at the confluence of the Yonne with the 
Seine, deserves to be mentioned not only for its porcelain manu- 
facture but also as a great railway station on the route from Pans 
to Lyons at the junction of the Troyes lino, as the scene of the 
assassination of John the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and as one of 
the battlefields of S'apoleon I in the campaign of 1814 Its 
chmcli IS an historical monnment of the 13th, 14th, 16th, and 16th 
centuries A statue of Napoleon stands between the two bndges 

SEIlSrE-ET-OISE, a department of northern France, 
foimed in 1790 of part of the old province of Ile-de- 
France, and tiaversed from south-east to north-west by 
the Seme, which is joined by the Oise from the right 
Lying between 48° 17' and 49° 14' N lat and 1° 27' and 
2° 37' E long, it is surrounded by the departments of 
Seine-et-Marue on the east, Loiret on the south, Eure-et- 
Loir on the west, Eure on the north-west, and Oise on the 
north It encloses the department of Seme The Epte on 
the north-west is almost the only natural boundary of the 
department The streams (all belonging to the basin of 
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the Seme) are, on the right the Yereb, the Marne, the Oise, 
and the Epte, and on the left the Essonne (joined by the 
Jume, which passes by iltampes), the Orge, the Bievre, 
and the Mauldre Seine-et-Oise belongs m part to the 
tableland of Beauce m the south and to that of Bne m 
the east In the centre are the high wooded hills which 
make the charm of Veisailles, Marly, and St G-ermam. 
But it IS in the north-west, m the Vexin, that the 
culminating point of 690 feet is reached, while the lowest 
point, where the Seine leaves the department, is hardly 40 
feet above the sea The mean temperature is 51 ° Fahr. 

Of the 1,384,695 acres 912,205 are arable soil, 50,330 meadows, 
42,852 vmeyaids, and 199,864 woods In 1881 the live stock com- 
piised 48,540 hoises, 5626 asses, 162 mules, 70,600 cattle, 341,600 
sheep (wool-clip, 1110 tons), 16,200 pigs, 4500 goats, and 13,500 
beehives Seine-et-Oise is a gieat agiicultuial and horticultural 
depaitment The crops in 1883 were — wheat, 5,817,858 bushels, 
meslin, 353,127, lye, 1,034,572 , bailey, 641,894, oats, 8,705,193, 
buckwheat, 3800 , potatoes, 6,479,000 , beetroot for sugar 206,645 
tons, and foi foddei 237,915 , colza seed, 415 tons , bay, 48,242 , 
clovei,13,505 , lucerne, 140, 354, sainfoin, 57,283 Oaks, hornbeams, 
biich, chestnuts aie the prevailing tiees in the forests, most of 
which belong to the state Building, paving, and mill stones (1978 
woikmen), lime, plastei, mail, chalk, sand, clay, and peat (along 
the Essonne) aio all found in the department At Enghien aie 
cold mineial springs, and Forges has a hydiopathic establishment, 
wheie the town of Pans maintains a hospital for scroMons children 
The most unpoitant industual establishments aie the national poi- 
celain factoiyat Sevres, the Government powdei -mills of Sevran 
and Boncliet , the papei -mills and cai^lhoaid mills (1570 workmen) 
of Coibeil (population 6566 in 1881), Etampes (7465), and Pontoise 
(6675), but by far the laigest is at Essonne (4999) , the flax-spmning 
mills (6368 spindles), cotton-mills (17,830 spindles), silk-mills (5726), 
wool-miUs (8890) , the foundiies and boat and bridge building 
yaids at Aigeiiteuil (10,167) , the engineenng and lailway works 
at Coibeil, &c , the agiicultuial implement lactones at Domdau 
(2819) , the sugai-iefinenea with thousands of workmen , distilleries 
on most of the large fanns , staich-woiks, laundiies, large pimting 
establishments close to Pans, factones for chemical products, 
candles, embioideiy, hosiery, peifuraeiy, shoes, and buttons , one 
of the finest zinc -woiks in France , saw- mills, &c Besides the 
navigation of the Seine, the Maine, the Oise, and the Canal 
d’Omcq, the depaitment has 420 miles of railioad, 457 of national 
loads, and 3958 of other roads The population of the depaitment 
111 1881 was 577,798 inhabitants (one and a half times the average 
density of the Fiench departments) There are 6 anondisseinents, 
37 cantons, and 686 communes ; the department foims the diocese 
of Veisailles, is divided between the corps d’ amide of Amiens, Eouen, 
Lo Mans, and Oileans, and has its court of appeal at Pans The 
commune of Argeuteuil (11,849 inhabitants) is not only important 
foi its manufactuies but also for its maiketgaidens (aspaiagns, figs, 
giapes, &c ) , and its chinch, lebuilt in the 19th centiiiy in tlio 
Romanesque style, is a fashionable place of pilgiiniage 

SEINE INF^iRIEUBE, a department of the north of 
France, formed in 1790 of four districts (Norman Vexin, 
Bray, Caux, and Eoumois) belonging to the province of 
Normandy Lying between 49° 15' and 60° 4' N lat. 
and 1° 62' and 0° 4' E long., it is bounded N W. and N 
by the En glish Channel for a distance of 80 miles, N E by 
Somme, fiom which it is separated by the Bresle, E by 
Oise, S by Eure and the estuary of the Seme, which 
separates the department from Calvados It is divided 
almost eq[ually between the basin of the Seine in the south 
and the basins of certain coast streams in the north The 
Seine receives from the right hand before it reaches the 
department the Epte and the Andelle from the Bray dis- 
trict, and then the Darn6tal, the Cailly, the Austreberte, 
the Bolbec, and the L6zarde. The main coast streams are 
the Biesle (which forms the ports of Eu and Tr4port), the 
Y6res, the Arques or Dieppe stream (formed by the junction 
of the Yarennes, the B6thune, and the Eaulne), the Scie, 
the Saane, the Durdent As a whole the department may 
be described as an elevated plateau culminating towards 
the east in a point 807 feet above the sea and terminating 
along the Seine in high bluffs and towards the sea in steep 
rbglk chffs 300 to 400 feet high, which are continually 
being eaten away and transformed into beds of shingle 
There is no striking line of parting between the basins of 
XXI — 79 
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the Seine and the Channel, hut deep valleys have been 1 
hollowed out by the streams The Bray district m the I 
south-east is a broad valley of denudation formed by the 
sea as it retired, and it is traversed by smaller valleys and 
covered with excellent pasture In the comparatively 
regular outline of the coast there are a few bieaks, as at 
Treport, Dieppe, St Yalery-en-Caux, Fecamp, and Havre, 
the Cap de la Heve, which commands this last port, and 
Cape Antifer, 12 or 13 miles farther north Treport, 
Dieppe, Veules, St Valeiy, Fdcamp, Yport, Etretat, and Ste 
Adresse (to raeution only the more important) are fashion- 
able watering-places with the Parisians The winters are 
not C[uite so cold nor is the summer so hot as in Pans, and 
the average temperature of the year is higher The rain- 
fall is 24 inches per annum, increasing from Eouen to 
Dieppe as the sea is approached 
^Ylth a total aiea of 1,491,458 acies. Seme Infeueme has 
911,938 acres of arable ground, 151,125 of wood, 99,703 grass, 
32,977 Tnoorlaud and pasturage Out of a total population of 
814,068 m 1881 those dependent on agueulture numbered 233,536. 
Tlie live stock in the same year eompiised 81,561 hoises of good 
bleeds, 1421 asses, 125 mules, 236,493 cattle, 259,677 sheep of 
ordinary kmds and 27,623 of special breeds (woobclip, 560 tons), 
78,186 pigs, 3341 goats, 13,202 beehives (54 tons of honey and 13 of 
wax) Milch cows aia kept in gieat nunibeis, and Gomnay bnttei 
and Goiunay and Neufchdtel cheese aie in lepiite The faims of 
the Caux plateau are each suuoiinded by an eaithen dyke, on which 
are planted forest trees, geneially beech and oak Within the 
slieltei thus provided apple and pear trees grow, which produce the 
cider geneially diunk by the inhabitants (38,602,036 gallons in 
1883) The other ciops in 1883 weie — wheat, 6,667,650 bushels, 
meslin, 59,950, lye, 654,489, barley, 443,761, oats, 7,017,609, 
potatoes, 2,964,457 , pulse, 98,736 , beetiootfoi sugar 28,837 tons, 
and for fodder 118,099 , colza seed, 29, 076 tons; and 467,047 tons 
of ordinaiy foddei In general the department is feitile and well 
cultivated Along the Seine hue meadow-land has been leclaimed 
by dyking , and sandy and barien distiicts have been planted with 
trees, mostly with oaks and beeches, and they often attain magnifi- 
cent diinensioiis, especially m the foiast of AiqiteE, and along the 
lailway from Rouen to Dieppe , Pmus sylmins is the principal com- 
poneiit of the foisst ofEouviay opposite Rouen With the exception 
of a little peat and a minibar of quauies, employing 745 workmen, 
Seine Inferiemehas no mineial source of wealth , but mannfactui- 
lug industry is well developed Rouen is the chief centre of the 
cotton-tiade, wliioli is in thedepaitmentiepiesentedby 190 spinning 
and weaving factories, employing 22, 947 hands, 1,400,000 siniidles, 
14,000 powei -looms, and 4000 hand-looms, and working up 30,000 
tons of cotton annually Hand -loom weavuig, earned on throughout 
the country distiicts, employs 18,000 looms , in the bianch of the 
cotton trade known as rouennene 190 manufacturers arc employed, 
producing to the value of £2,400,000 per annum; m that of 
the zndiennoa 20 establishments with 6000 workpeople tnin out 
ycaily 1,000,000 pieces of 115 yards each There are 22 establish- 
ments foi dyeing cotton cloth with 700 woikmen, and foi dyeing 
cotton yarn 32 establishments with 1200 workmen The woollen 
iiiaiiiifactiiie, of which Elbeuf is the centre, employs 24,000 woi le- 
mon and pioduces goods valued at about £3,600,000, with law 
material valued at £1,720,000, mainly imported fiom Austiaha and 
partly fiom the La Plata ports The wool-spmmng mills (at Elbeuf 
and Dainetal) have 92,000 spindles, and tlieie are 650 power-looms 
and 3800 hand looms At Elbeuf (22,883 inhabitants in 1881) 
there are 17 dyeworks, 50 twist factories, a manufactory of carding 
machines, and 45 clotli-die&sing factoues About 18,000 spindles 
aie employed in dax-apmniiig, an indiistiy inoio widely distiibiitcd 
tlirouguout the department Engiiiooniig works, foundries, and 
lion shipbuilding yards occur at Havre (population 105, 540 in 1881) 
and Rouen (105,830) Woodon ships aia also bmlt at Ilavie, Rouen, 
Dieppe (21,586), and Fdcamp (11,919) Other establishments of 
importance are the national tobaoco-factoiics at Dieppe (1100 hands) 
and ITavie (580 hands), sugar-refinenes (£1,440,000 worth of sugar 
in 1881), glass-woiks (873 workmen), soap-works, chemical works, 
candle-factories, fioiu-mills, oil-fac tones, ivoiy-works, laea-woiks, 
clock-factoiies, fee The total number of iudiistiial establishments 
in the department is 976 , and it is estimated that 305,460 persons 
depend on industrial pursuits The fishciies are a great resource 
for the inhabitants of the seaboaid Fecamp sends yeaily £100,000 
worth of eodaiid £80,000 worth of herrings, mackerel, &c., into the 
market , Dieppe has the supplying of Paris with fresh fish ; St 
Valery sends its boats as far as Icmand The nnncipal ports for 
foreign tiade are Havre, Rouen, and Dieppe. There aie 354 miles 
of railway, 370 of national loads, 6548 of other roads, 98 of Seme 
navigation, and the Bresle is canalized for 2 miles In population 
Seine Tiifdaenre stands foiuthin the list of French departments ; 
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it has consequently been pioposed to divide it into the two depart- 
ments of Seme Infeueme and Seme Maiitime The density ot 
population is double the aveiage of France There aie 5 aiiondisse- 
ments, 61 cantons (of which 3 are m Havre and 6 m Rouen), and 
759 communes The department foi ms the ai clibishopiie of Rouen , 
the couit of appeal and the headquaiteis of the corj>s d'armee aie 
also m that city Places of nupoitance aie Elbeuf , Fecamp, a 
fishmg poit, with sea-bathing, distilling, fee , Bolhec (10,226 
inhabitants), with weaving and spinumg factones, and En (4827 
inhabitants), with a celebrated castle belonging to Louis Philippe 
and the Orleans family 

SEISIN' “ Seisin of the freehold may be defined to 
be the possession of such an estate in land as was anciently 
thought worthy to be held by a fiee man” {Williams, On 
Semn, p 2) Seism is now confined to possession of the 
freehold, though at one time it appears to have been used 
for simple possession without regard to the estate of the 
possessor. (See Possession ) Its importance is consider- 
ably less than it was at one time owing to the old form of 
conveyance by feoffment with livery of seism having been 
superseded by a deed of grant (see Heal Estate), and 
the old rule of descent from the person last seised having 
been abohshed in favour of descent fiom the pui chaser. 
(See Inheeitance ) At one time the right of the wife to 
dower and of the husband to an estate by curtesy depended 
upon the doctrine of seisin The Dower Act, 3 and I 
Will IV. c 105, has, however, rendered the fact of the 
seisin of the husband of no importance, and the Married 
Women’s Pi operty Act, 1882, appears to have practically 
ahohshed the old law of curtesy. In the case of a convey- 
ance operating under the Statute of Uses, seism is deemed 
to be given by the effect of the statute This constructive 
seism may still be of importance where the question aii&es 
how long a peison has been in actual iiossession. Thus in 
Orme’s Case (Law Hep, 8 Common Pleas, 281) the right 
to a county vote depended upon the form of the convey- 
ance of a rent-charge to the voter If the conveyance had 
been under tlie statute, the claimant would have been 
seised for a sufficient time j the court, however, held that 
the conveyance was a common law grant, and that the 
giantee must have been in actual receipt of the lent in 
Older to entitle him to be regastoied 

Pnmer seisin was a feudal burden at one time incident 
to the king’s tenants in capiie, whether by knight seivico 
or in socage It was the right of the crown to receive of 
the heir, after the death of a tenant in capite, one year’s 
profits of lands in possession and half a year’s inolils of 
lands in reversion. The right was abandoned by the Act 
abohshing feudal tenures (12 Car. II c 24). 

In Scotch law the coii’o&ponihng tern is “sa&uro ” Like seism 
m England, sasme has become of little legal importance owing to 
recent legislation By 8 and 9 Vict c. 36 actual sasriro on tiro 
lands wa.s made unnecessary By 21 and 22 Vict c 76 tiro instru- 
ment of sasme was superseded by the recording of the convoyanco 
with a wanant of registration tlrcieon. For the register of sasincs, 
see Registiiation 

SEISMOMETEH This name was originally given to 
instruments designed to measure the movoment of tho 
ground during earthquakes. Hecent olrscrvations have 
shown that, in addition to tho comparatively groat and 
sudden displacements which occur in earthquakes, the 
ground is subject to other movements. Some of these, 
which maybe called “ earth-tremors,” resemble earthquakes 
in the rapidity with which they occur, but differ from 
earthquakes in being imperceptible (owing to tho small- 
ness of tlie motion) until instrumental means are used 
to detect them. Others, which may bo called “carth-tilt- 
ings,” show themselves by a slow bending and unbending 
of the surface, so that a post stuck in tho ground, ver- 
tical to begin with, does not remain vortical, but inclines 
now to one side and now to another, the plane of the 
ground in which it stands shifting relatively to the horizon. 
No sharp distinction can he drawn between these classes 
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of movements, Earthqnakeb and eaith-tremors grade into 
one anotliei, and in almost every earthquake there is some 
tilting of the surface The term “ seismometer ” may con- 
veniently be extended (and "will heie he understood) to 
cover all instruments which are designed to measure move- 
ments of the ground 

Measurements of earth-movements are of two distinct 
types In one type, which is apphcable to ordinaiy 
earthquakes and earth-tremors, the thing measured is the 
displacement of a point in the earth’s crust In the 
second type, which is apphcable to slow tiltings, the thing 
measuied is any change in the plane of the earth’s surface 
relatively to the vertical Under Eaethquake mention 
IS made of instruments designed by Palmieri and others 
to legister the occuirence of earthquakes, and in some cases 
to give a general idea of their severity. While some of 
those instruments act well as seismoscopes, none of them 
serve to determine with precision the character or the 
magnitude of the motion In this article notice will be 
taken only of instruments intended for exact measurement 

Earthquake displacements are in general vertical as well 
as horizontal For the purpose of measurement it is con- 
venient to treat the vertical component separately, and in 
some cases to resolve the horizontal motion into two com- 


ponents at right angles to each other. 

Inoitia Method — In the hist type of measuieinents what may be 
called the “ ineitia ” method is followed A rasiss is suspended with 
fieedoin to move in the diiection of that component oi the eaith’s 
motion winch is to be measuied When an impulse occuis the 
suppoits move, but the mass is pi evented by its ineitia fiom 
accompanying them It supplies a steady point, to be used as a 
btandai’d of reference in determining the extent through which the 
giouiid has moved iii the dnection in question But, in oidei that 
the suspended mass shall not acqune motion when its supports 
move, one essential condition must be satisfied Its eqiulibiium 
must be noutial, oi 
neaily so, in oidei that, 
when the supports are 
displaced, little or no 
foice may bo brought 
into opeiation tending 
to bung the mass into 
the same position lela- 
tivo to the suppoits as 
it occupied befoie dis- 
tuibauce This can be 
made plain by considei- 
ing the case of a common 
pendulum hung from a 
support which is iigidly 
lived to the ground 
When the giound moves 
in any hoiuontal du ac- 
tion the pendulum’s 
ineitia causes a coitam 
point in it (the centre 
of percussion) to lemaxn 
for the instant at rest 
But tins contrivance 
does not yield a steady 
point, because the sta- 
bility of the pendulum 
makes the bob swing 
down to rocovei its place 
directly uudei the sup- 
port , and in fact, if a 
succession of oscillations 
of the ground occui, the 
bob actiuu’os a motion 
often much gi eater than 
the motion of the su})- 
port itself This tend- 1 
ency may be corrected, 
and the pendulum made 
fit to act as a seismo- 
meter, by any contri- 
vance which (without _ - TTU ■. 

introducing friction) 1 —Duplex pendulum seismograph, 
will reduce its stability so much as to make the equilibrium of the 
bob veiy neaily neutral In all instiuments designed to furnish a 
steady point the suspended mass must have some small stability, 




else it would be unmanageable, but its peiiod of fiee oscillation 
must be much gieater than that of the eaithquake-motions which 
it is employed to measuie Even a simple pendulum can have its 
stability leduced sulheiently to fit it loi seismometnc woik by 
making it veiy long The same lesult is, hoivevei, much moie con- 
veniently achieved by combining a common pendnlnm with an 
inveited pendulum placed just beneath it The common pendulum 
being stable and the inverted pendulum unstable, if the bobs aie 
jointed so that they must move together, the combination can be 
made as neaily astatic as may be 
desiied ^ Figs 1 and 2 illiishate 
how this combination is applied 
in sei&mometry The stable bob 
a, hung from a fixed suppoit 
above by tbiee paiallel wnes, is 
connected with the inveited pen- 
dulum 6 by a ball-and-tube joint 
A level c, earned by a gimbal 
joint in the fixed biacket d, is 
geaied also by a ball-and-tube 
joint to the iippei bob Its long 
arm cames a jointed index e, 
which piojects out and touches 
a smoked-glass plate /, held on 
a fixed shelf Any hoiizontal 
motion of the ground acts on the 2 — Duplex pendulum 

level by the bracket d> and showing details 

causes the index to trace a magnified lecoid on the smoked-glass 
plate Fig 1 is taken fioin a photogiaph of an instmment of 
this kind, constiucted to give a much magnified lecoiil of small 
movements. When laige eaithquakes aie to be recorded the niui- 
tiplying lever is dispensed with, and the index is attached diiectiy 
to one of the bobs Observations with instiuments of this class 
exhibit well the very complicated motion which the eaith’s surface 
undeigoes duimg an eaithquake In small earthquakes (such as 
aie only slightly oi not at all destiuctivc) the greatest amplitude 
of motion IS often less than a millimetie, and laiely moie than a 
centimetie , the distmbance noveitheless consists of a multitude 
of successive movements, quite iiiegular in amplitude, period, and 
diiection Fig 3 is a facsimile of the lecoid given , 
by a duplex pendulum seismogiaph duiing one of f 
the eaithquakes which occiii fiequently in the 1 
plain of Yedo, Japan The lecoid, as engiaved, is ' 
tliiee and a half times the eaith’s actual motion 
Instead of twm pendulums, a single inveited pen- _ ^ , 

dulum has been used, with a spiiiig stretched 
between it and a fixed suppoit above. By ad- earthquake 
justing the spiing so that a proper pioportion of 
the weight is borne by it and the lemamdei by the iigid stem of 
the pendulum, an appioach to neutial equihbimm can be made 
In Forbes’s inverted pendulum seismometoi ’ a somewhat similai 
plan was adopted the foot of the pendulum was attached to an 
elastic wiie which tended to lestoie it to its iioimal voitical 
position when displaced 

Another group of instiuments designed to fuinish tw’o degrees 
of fieedom for the puipose of lecoiding all motions in a hoiizontal 
plane, but much less satisfactory on account of their fiictiou, is 
that 111 w'hicli a rolling sphere eitliei itself supplies lueitia or forms 
a suppoit foi a second ineitia-giviiig mass rrobalily the earliest 
was one used in Japan by Di G- F Veibeck in 1876 (see fig 4) 
On a marble table, giound 
plane and carefully levelled, 
foul balls of lock-ciystal 
were placed, car lying a 
massive block of haid 
w'ood A pencil, slidmg 
111 a hole 111 the block, le- 1 
gistei ed the 1 elative motion 
of the table and the block 
on a sheet of papei fixed 
below The motion regis- ^ — Boiling sphere seismograph, 

tered is (oi would be, if 

there were no friction) somewhat larger than the true motion of 
the table, for the system is kinetically equivalent to four upnght 
pieces whose centres of peieussion lie in a plane neaily, hut not 
quite, as high as the tops of the balls This fouiis what may be 
Called the steady plane , its position depends on the relative masses 
of block and balls, and is easily calculated. When the ground 
moves in any diiection the block moves through a shoit distance 
in the opposite direction, and the recoul is magnified in a fixed 
ratio Various founs of rolling -sj)here seismometeis have been 




J A Ewmg, “A Duplex Pendulum Seismometer,” 111 Trunsaciions 
of the Sewnoloyiml Society of Japan, vol v., 1882, p, 89 
^ Ewmg, “ A Duplex Pendulum with a Single Bob,” m Trans. Sets 
Sue Jap , vol vi , 1883, p 19 

® Report of But. Assoo., 1841, p. 47, oi Trans R. S E , xv. p. 219. 
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pioposad by Mr T Gray,i Mi G A Steveu&on,- and otlieis Prob- 
ably the best foim Vtonld be that of a light spheiical segment 
rolling on a level plane base and eaiiyiiig a heavy bob fixed to it 
To give some stability the bob should be idaced so as to biing the 
centie of giavity a little undei the centre of cmvatiiie The centie 
of peiciissioii) somewhat higher than this, would of couise be the 
steady point, and a multiplying pomtai might tahe the motion 
eithei from it or fioin any othei convenient part of the i oiling 
piece A.11 lolling seismometeis — mcludingrolhng eyhndeis, which 
have been pi oposed by Mi Giay as smgle-fieedoni instiuments, to 
register one component of hoiizontal motion — fail to act -well, 
paitly because of the conipaiativaly gieat fiictional oi cpiasi-fue- 
tional resistance which is piesented to the motion of the fiee 
mass, and paitly because, owing to impel fections in the constmc 
tion and wantof peifect rigidity in the mateiials, the balloi eylindei 
takes up a position in which thei e is an objectionably great stability 
as legal ds veiy small displacements These objections make the 
use of lolling seismometers uiiadyisable, except peiliaps foi the 
lough measmement of violent earthquakes. 

The seismogiaphs ivliich have been described diaw a homontal 
plan of the jiath pursued dining an eaitliquake by a point on the 
earth’s surface They take no note of the lelatioii of the displace- 
ment to time, — an element which is leqinied if we aie to form any 
estimate of the violence of an eaithquake fiom the record With 
this view a diBeient method of i egistiation is also followed The 
ivbole niovemont is resolved into lectiluieai components, and these 
aic separately leeoidecl (by single-fieodom seisinometois) on a plate 
or drum which is kept in continuous movement, so that the lecoid 
of each component takes the foim of an undulating line, from which 
the numbei, succession, amplitude, velocity, and aeceleratiou of the 
ooinponent movements can bo deduced and the losnltant motion 
detei mined A single steady mass with two degiees of fieedoni 
may still be employed to locoid, sojiaiately, two components of 
lioiizontal motion j hut it is generally pieferable to piovide tivo 
distinct masses, each with one dogieeof fieedom Thepimcipal 
instriunent of this class is the hoi izontal pendulum seismogiapli,* 
which has bean used to lecoid Japanese eaithquakca since 1880. 
It consists of tivo lioiizontal peiiduliuns, set at light angles to each 
other, each .supplying a steady point wuth respect to lioiizontal 
motions trails vez so to its own length, Each pendulum is pivoted 
about two points, on an axis wdiioli is nearly veitical, but in- 
clined slightly foiw'aids to give a suitable degiec of stability In 
some foinis of the instiument the pivoted fiainc of the pendnhim 
IS light, and the ineitia is piractically all fimmshed by a second 
piece 01 bob pivoted on the ftanie about a vcitical axis tliiough 
the centie of peiciission of the fiamo Tins constmction has the 
advantage of coia 2 '>actnc'i>s and of inakiiig tlio position of tho steady 
point at 01100 detei’i innate but a simpler constiiictioii is to at- 
tach tlie bob rigidly to the fiaine Tins shifts Llie steady point 
a little way outwaiils fiom the position it would have if tho bob 
wero pivoted In oitlicr coiibtuiction a jn obligation of the pendu- 
lum beyond the bob loinis a convenient multiplying index Eig 


or be started into motion by an eleetnc seism oscojie when the 
earliest mdications of an eaithquake are felt The foiniei plan ib 
piaeticahle only when the instiiiment can leeeive careful attend- 
ance and where earthquakes occm often It has the diawback that 
the eucle which is diawm by each pointei as the plate revolves 
below it gradually broadens, paitly because of waiping and tompcia- 
tuie changes in the supports and partly because of actual tilting of 
the ground As an eaithquake geneially hegni.s with compai atively 
insignificant movements, there is not much to object to in having 
the plate at leat to begin with, piovided a sufficiently sensitive 
staiting seismoscope be used A suitable aiiangement for this piu- 
po&e 13 one due to Palmieii a slioit pencluliim hangs over a cup of 
merciuy, in the centre of winch a depiession is formed by an non 
pin, whose top is a little lower than the surface of the mei cury 
The pendulum ends in a platinnm promt, which stands cleai in the 
centie of this depiession, hut touches the edge w henevei a lioiizontal 
movement of the giound takes pilace, thereby closing the ciicuit of 
an clectio- magnet, which staits the clock In the most recent 
foim of the lioiizontal pendulum seismograph the bobs aie fixed 
to the pivoted fiames, and the pointers aie ai ranged to tiace then 
lecoicls side by side Records with instiuments ot this class, besides 
giving much additional mfoimation, agiee with those of the diiplex 
pendulum m show- 
ing that eaithquake 
motion IS a tangle v 
of wares in all azi- 
muths This will ' 
he seen by lefcience 
to fig 6, winch shows 
a small piortion of 

an eaithquake g — Eecord of earthquake by lioiizontal 

SSontS" ‘ 1““'“ ssisinoeapli , oM-tlmd I»H 

luros Contempoiaiy parts of the two lecoids are shown togethei, 
the stiaight radial linos maiking seconds of time. Tho pliases of 
the two components aie con- N 

tinually changing, and when 
the tw'o aio compounded the 
losult is a path having tho 
same cliaiacteiistics as those oi 
the diagiam in fig 3 Eig 7 
gives the result of compounding'^ 




-Result of compounding the 
lecoul of fig 6, 



Fto 5. — Horizoiiial iieuduhini seismograiih 


5 showis a complete lioiizontal pendulum seismograph (with pivoted 
bobs) Two lectangnlar eomponenta of eaitliquako motion arc re- 
coulocl radially oil a revolving plate of smoked glass, which receives 
its motion through a friotion roller from a clock furnished with a 
iliiid-fiictioii centrifugal governor. The clock may either bo kept 
going coiitiniioubly, iii expectation of an earthquake at any moiuenl, 
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the I'GCOids of fig 6 diuiiig three 
seconds, while the i ange of move- 
ment was a muMinum 
To icgistci the vortical com- 
lionont of eaithquake motions 
we require to suspend a mass 
with vertical ficcdoin Most- » 

Avays of doing tlm give too’^^® 
much stability, as, for mstanco, 
when a weight is hung fiom a spiral spring or ctiriiod by a lioii- 
zontal W that is lived to a wmII oi table 
by a llexiblc spniig joint. _ Tliis last la tlio 
vortical motion sens- p ’ 

mometor which wa.*- 
used by tlio Britisli 
Association Commit- 
tee at Comiie ml842 
Anotlici foim, me- 
chanically equivalent 
to tins, IS a weighted 
horizontal bar, pivot- 
ed on a fixed lion 
zontal fulcium, and 
held up by a spiral 
bjji'ing, si 1 etched 
horn a point noai 
the fulcrum to a 
fixed support above 
I’las mode of suspen- 
sion is still too stable, K—y-w J 
though loss so than 

If tlm spimg woic^'^«-8~rniicipleof 
directly loadcTl. To 
make it nearly a- fi‘»i«»iog™ph 
static Mr T. Gray^ proposed tho uso 
of a tube containing racicury, connected Avitli the bar in snob a 
manner that whoa the bar goes down the mercury, miinnig to- 
Avards one end of the tubo, has the effect of increasing tlio weight, 
and when tho bar goes np an opposite effect occurs Tins ])lan is 
open to the objection that the mercury is distmbod by horizontal 
movements of the gi’ound. A simpler plan is slioAvn in fig. 8.” 
There the pull of the spring is applied at a short distance v below 
tbe plane of tho bar, Hence aaIiou the Aveight goes clown tho spnng» 

vol lii p. 140. 
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which then pulls with more foice, pulls with a smaller leverage, 
and it IS easy to adjust the distance v so that the moment of the 
pull of the spiing remains sensibly equal to the moment of the 
weight, — the condition necessary to make the bai astatic This is 

seemed when 1 ?=-^, A being the horizontal distance from the ful- 

cium to the point at which the spiing acts, and I the length by 
which the spiing is stretched when the bar is undeflected Stability 
IS given by making u somewhat less than this A vertical-motion 
seismogiaph, constiucted on the principle which fig 8 illustrates 
diagiammatically, is ananged to trace its recoid on a revolving glass 
plate This, along with a pair of hoiizontal pendulums leeoiding 
on the same plate, completes a thiee-eomponent seismogiaph 

An intei estiiig mode of suspension, by which a mass is hung in 
neutial 01 nearly neutral equilibiium, with one degree of horizontal 
fieedoin, is shown in fig 9 It is 
based on the appioximate straight 
line Imkwoik of Tchebicheff 'When 
a bai IS hung from fixed supports 
by crossed ties, at a distance below 
the supports equal to the distance 
between the supports, the length of 
the bar being equal to half that 
distance, its middle point moves 111 
veiy nearly a stiaight line By fix- 
ing a weight at the centre of the 
bai and adding a suitable lecording 
apparatus, we have a very friction- 
less foim of one- component lion- „ r, . . . ^ 
zontal seisinometei 1 %hen a dis- Pig 9 -Astatic suspension 
placement of the giound occiiis in the line of the' bar, the bar is 
tilted thiougli ail angle which is proportional to the linear displace- 
ment, and the centie of the bar consequently shares, in a small and 
definite piopoition, the motion of the giound, — a fact which is to 
be boino in mind in estimating the degree of multiplication given 
by the locoidmg appaiatiis 

The instillments which have been desciibed aflbid complete and 
satisfactory means of deteinimmg the motion which a point of the 
giound undergoes diuiiig any distuibance which would be recog- 
nized as an earthquake. For minute earth- tremors, however, a 
larger niultiplioation is necessaiy, and the absence of fiiction is of 
even more impoitance than 111 the measurement of eaithq^uakes 
propel Optical methods of magnifying the motion aie accoidingly 
rsboited to In the “iioimal tiomoinetei ” of Beitelli, used in Italy 
to detect eaith-tremois, the bob of a pendulum, suspended by a fine 
WHO fioui a fixed support, is viewed thiough a leflecting prism and 
its motion in any azimuth measured by a micrometer micioscope 
The great stability of the pendulum, which is only meties long, 
pi events it from behaving as a steady-point seismometer , and, if 
successive eaith-uiovenients were by chance to occur with a period 
equal 01 iieaily equal to its own free period, its acquired swing 
would altogether mask the legitimate indications. This kmd of 
action has, in fact, been turned to account as a means of deteetmg 
very mmuto earth -tremors ] — [ 

hy Eossi, who has devised \ 

a micio-seismoscope, consist- ' ^ 

mg of a niimhei of pendn- 
luins of vaiions lengths, one 
01 other of which is likely 
to be sot swinging when the 
gioiind shakes to and fro re- 
peatedly, through even the 
minutest range To mcasuie 
tremors, howovoi, the instiu- 
moiits of Bertelli and Rossi 
are mappiopiiato ; foi that 
purpose, just as for the pm- 
pose of measuiing larger 
motions, the suspended mass 
must be 111 nearly neutral 
eqiiilibiium To find a mode 
of suspension which is at once 
astatic and extremely fric- 
tionless is a matter of some 
difficulty, the crossed -link 
suspension, which has been 
already desciibed, is probably 
the most satisfactory means 
hitherto suggested. It has 
been adopted in the micio- 
seismometer sketched in sec- 
tion in fig 10 Two bobs aie separately suspended, in the manner 
shoivn hy fig 9, at right angles to each other, one above the other, 
in. a cast -11 on case A microscope, fixed to the top of the case and 
furnished with a micrometer eye-piece, is focused on a hair, which 
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1 certain MeUiods or .Astatic Suspension," 


is stretched tiansveisely across a vertical tube in the upper boh a 
This serves to raeasuie hoiizontal motion m the plane of the drawing 
Motion at light angles to this is shown by the lowei bob c (drawn 
in section), which caiiies a similar tiansveise hair A fixed lens h 
between the bobs gives an image of the lovvei ban 111 the plane ot 
the uppei hair, so that both appear crossed in the field of the 
micioscope, thereby allowing both components of hoiizontal motion 
to be obseived together 

Eqiuhbt lum Method — In observing slow ear th-til tings an entirely 
diflfeient piocess is followed The piohlem then is, not to measure 
displacements by aid of the ineitia of a body winch tends to pie- 
seive its oiigmal position, but to compare the direction of a line 01 
plane fixed to the earth with the direction of the veitical The 
eailiest observations of eaith-tiltings weie made by the aid ot 
spirit-levels If a level he set on a table fixed to the lock, its 
bubble, watched thiough a micioscope, will be seen to move slowly 
now to one side and now to anothei The movements aie so slow 
that the iiieitu of the fluid is unimportant Obseivations with 
pans of levels, set at light angles to each other, have been earned 
on systematically for some years hy M P Plantamoui ^ This is the 
simplest method of measuiing eaith-til tings, but it is liable to eiiois 
which aie not easily excluded Anothei method of investigating 
changes m the duectioii of the vertical was initiated in 1868 by 
M A d’Abbadie,^ who had before that obseived the movements ot 
level-bubbles Light fiom a fixed source is made to fall on a reflect- 
ing basin of meicuiy about 10 meties below it Above the basin is a 
laige lens of long focus, winch bungs the rays into parallelism din- 
ing then passage to the meiciiiy, and causes them to converge aftei 
reflexion, so that an image of the soiiice is fonned at a convenient 
distance fiom it, and in the same hoiizontal plane The mteival 
between the source and the image is measiued (111 amount and 
azimuth) at least twice a day hy a imciometci micioscope The 
accuracy of the method depends on the fixity of the soiiice of light 
lelatively to the lens and to the surface of the giound, and to 
secure this M d’Abhadie built a massive hollow cone of concrete 
for the support of his apparatus His obseivations have shown 
that the earth’s smface undeigoes almost incessant slow tilting 
thiough angles which, in the couise of a yeai, have been found to 
range over tour seconds He has also noticed the occuiieiice of 
eaith-tiemois hy the occasional binning of the image through 
.igitation of the meiciiiy An improvement on his apparatus sug- 
gested by M Wolf^ IS showm m fig 11 
The light, instead of being all leflected 
fiom the flee surface of meicury («), is 
partly leflected fioni that and paitly fiom 
a plane minor (&) fixed to the lock Two 
images are theiefoie fonned, whose rela- 
tive position measures the tilting of the 
suiface The advantage of this is that 
the position of the souice of light need 
no longer be fixed, and the accuracy of 
the method depends only on the fixity 
of the muior h with respect to the lock 
Fuithei, to avoid having the souice and 
image at a gieat height above the surface, 

M wolf allows the light to reach and 
leave the apparatus hoiizontally, in the 
manner indicated in the sketch, by using a plane inmoi inclined 
at 45° to the hoiizon Still another mode of investigating slow 
changes of the vertical was followed (at the suggestion of Sii William 
Thomson) by Messrs G- H, and H Darwin, in observations made by 
them with the view of measuiing the lunar distuibance of gravity 
The Mqiorts of the British Association for 1881 and 1882 contain a 
full account of their apparatus, as well as notices of the work of other 
oTiserveis and a discussion of the cause of eaitli-tiltings Then in- 
stillment was a short pendulum hung in a viscous fluid, from a fixed 
support, by two wires arranged V-wise to leave the peiidiiliiin only 
one degree of fieedoni Below the bob was a small iiiiiToi hung by 
two threads, one of which was attached to the pendulum hob and 
the other to a fixed siippoit. The pendulum was fiee to swing at 
light angles to the plane of the threads, and any movement of this 
kind caused the minor to rotate thiough an angle winch was 
measured m the usual way by a telescope and scale The method 
IS susceptible of very great delicacy, but Messrs Daiwin found 
that when the mstiumenfc was adjusted to be specially sensitive its 
manipulation became extremely difficult Wolfs modification of 
D’Abbadio’s method appears to fiunish, on the whole, the most 
promising apparatus for measurements of this type The ap- 
paratus lepiesented in fig 10 is also applicable The method 
of measurement employed in the case of slowtiltmgs may he called 
the equihbnum method in contradistinction to the inertia method, 
which is used to measure comparatively sudden displacements The 



Fig 11. 


2 Plantamour, Coniptes Hindus, 24tli June 1878, 1st DeceiiiTjei 1879, &o , and 
nnmeious papers in Archives des Sciences. Geneva, 1878 84 

3 D’Afiliadie, £tndes sur la Verticals (Association ITrangaise pour TAvance- 
rnent des Sciences), 1872, p ISO , also Ann de la Soo. Solent de Bruxelles, 1881 

4 Cmptes BendiUS, xcvii p 228 
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two inetliotls are applicable to two widely different classes of move- 
mentb It is at least possible that between these classes thei e may be 
otbei modes of motion, — displacements wbich are too slow ioi the 
ineitiamctliod, and which give rise to too little change of slope foi 
the eq^uilihiium method How to measuie them is, and must appar- 
ently lemain, an unsolved piohlem in seismometry 
He/erences — Tlie liejiorl of the British Association foi 1858 contains an 
account by Mallet of some of the older and now obsolete forms of seisiuonietexs 
(see also BA.nrHQUAK.i;) For accounts of modem instniTneats of the inertia 
class, see the TramaUions of the Smviologica} Society of Japan, from ISSO, also 
Prof Ewing’s Memoir on Earthquake Measitement, published by the university 
of Tokio C1SS3) References to papers on. the equilibimm method of measiire- 
ment have been made in the tevt (J- A E j 

SEISTAN See Sistan 

SE JANUS, vElius (executed 31 ad), the famous 
ininister of Tibekitjs (qv). 

SELBY, a market town of the "West Biding of York- 
shire, England, is &ituated on the navigable river Ouse 
and on the mam line of the Great Northern Railway, 15 
miles south of York and 20 east of Leeds Of the ancient 
abhey for Benedictines, founded by William the Conqueror 
in 1069 and raised to the dignity of a mitred abbey by 
Pope Alexander II, theie still remains the church of St 
Kary and St German, although it has been much changed 
by alterations and additions, the more ancient and notable 
features being the nave, transept, and west front The 
church was made parochial in 1618 In the maxket-place 
there is a modern Gothic market cross Among the public 
buildings are the dull hall and the mechamcs' institute 
and public looms Hax scutching, seed-crushing, brick 
and tile making, boat-huilding, tanning, and biewing aie 
the principal industries There is a large trade in potatoes, 
flax, and mustard, and a considerable cattle-market The 
town receives its water-supply from, artesian weUs. A 
local hoard of health was established in 1851, consisting 
of nine members The population of the uiban sanitary 
distiiot (6193 in 1871), extended in 1881 from 514 to 
3760 acies, was in that year 6057 

Hemy I of England nas born in the abbey, a fact which piob- 
ably accounts foi the special privileges confeiiecl on it In the 
eaily part of the Civil Wai it was held by the Pailiament, and aftei 
being taken by the Royalists was leeaptured by Eaiifax 

SELDEN, John (1684-1654), jurist, legal antiquary, 
and Oriental scholar, was born on 16th December 1684 at 
Salvington, in the parish of West Tarnng, near Woithmg, 
Sussex. His father, also named John Selden, held a small 
farm, and seems to have occasionally added to his liveli- 
hood by his labour as a wheelwright and his skill as a 
musician. It is said that his accomplishments as a violin- 
player gamed him his wife, whose social position was 
somewhat superior to his own She was Margaret, the 
only child of Thomas Bakei of Rustington, a village in 
the vicinity of West Tarring, and was more or less re- 
motely descended from a knightly family of the same 
name in Kent John Selden commenced his education at 
the free grammar-school at Chichester, whence he pro- 
ceeded in his sixteenth year with an exliibition to Hart 
Hall at Oxford In 1 603 he was admitted a member of 
Clifford’s Inn, London, and in 1604 migrated to the Inner 
Temple, and in due course he was called to the bar. 
While still a student he appears to have been on terms of 
friendship with Ben Jonson, Drayton, and Camden ; and 
among his more intimate companions were Edward Little- 
ton, afterwards lord keeper ; Henry Rolle, afterwards 
lord chief-justice , Edward Herbert, afterwards solicitor- 
general; and Thomas Gardenei, afterwards recorder of 
London His earliest patron was Sir Robert Cotton, the 
antiquary, by whom he seems to have been employed m 
copying and abridging certain of the parliamentary records 
then preserved in the Tower. Eor some reason which has 
not been explained, Selden never went into court as an 
advocate, save on rare and exceptional occasions. But his 
practice in chambers as a conveyancer and consulting 
counsel is stated to have been large, and, if we may judge 
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fiom the considerable fortune he accumulated, it must also 
have been lucrative 

It was, however, as a scholar and writer that Selden won 
his reputation both amongst his contemporaries and with 
posterity His first woik, an account of the civil adminis- 
tration of England before the Norman Conquest, is said to 
have been completed when he was only two- or three-and- 
twenty years of age But if this was the Analecton Anglo- 
BrOanmeon, as is generally supposed, he withheld it from 
the world until 1615 In 1610 appeared his England's 
Bpinorms and Jamts Anglorvm, Fanes Altera, which dealt 
with the progress of English law down to Heniy II , and 
The Duello, or Single Combat, in which he traced the his- 
tory of tiial by battle in England from the Norman Con- 
quest In 1613 he supplied a series of notes, enriched by 
an immense number of quotations and references, to the 
first eighteen cantos of Drayton’s Folyolhion In 1614 he 
published Titles of Honour, which, in spite of some obvious 
defects and omissions, has remained to the present day 
the most comprehensive and trustworthy work of its kind 
that we possess , and m 1616 his notes on Forteseue’s Be 
Lauckhus Legum Anghse and Hengham’s Summee Magna 
et Farva. In 1617 his De Bits Syriis was issued fiom 
the press, and immediately established his fame as an 
Oriental scholar among the learned in all paits of Europe 
After two centuries and a half, indeed, it is still not only 
the fundamental but also in many respects the best book 
which has been written on Semitic mythology In^l618 
his History of Ttthes, although only published aftei it had 
been submitted to the censorship and duly licensed, never- 
theless aroused the apprehension of the bishops and pro- 
voked the mtervention of the king The authoi was sum- 
moned before the privy council and compelled to retract 
his opinions, or at any rate what were held to be his opin- 
ions Moreover, his work was suppressed and himself 
forbidden to reply to any of the controversialists who had 
come or might come forward to answer it. 

This seems to have introduced Selden to the practical 
side of political affairs The discontents which a few years 
later broke out into civil war weie already forcing them- 
selves on public attention, and it is pietty certain that, 
although he was not in parliament, he was the instigator 
and perhaps the draftsman of the memorable protestation 
on the rights and privileges of the House affirmed by the 
Commons on the 18th of December 1621 He was with 
several of the members committed to prison, at finst in the 
Tower and subsequently under the charge of Sir Robert 
Dude, sheriff of London. During his detention, which 
only lasted a short time, he occupied himself in preparing 
an edition of Eadmer’s History from a manuscript lent to 
I him by hia host or jailor, which he published two years 
afterwards. In 1623 he was returned to the Houho of 
Commons for the borough of Lancaster, and sat with Coke, 
Noy, and Pym on Sergeant Glanville’s election committee 
He was also nominated reader of Lyon’s Inn, an office 
which he declined to undertake For this the benchers 
of tho Inner Tomple, by whom he had been aiipointed, 
fined him ^620 and disqualified him from being chosen 
I one of their number. But he was relieved from this m- 
cajiacity after a few years, and became a master of tlx© 
bench. In the first parliament of Charles I (1625), it 
appears from the “returns of momhers” printed in 1878 
that, contrary to the assertion of all his biogi’apliers, ha 
had no seat. In Charles’s second parliament (1626) he 
was elected for Great Bedwin in Wiltshire, and took a 
prominent part in the impeachment of George Tilliera, 
duke of Buckingham. In the following year, in the 
“benevolence” case, he was counsel for Sir Edmund 
Hampden in the Court of King’s Bench. In 1628 he was 
returned to the third parliament of Charles for Ludgers- 
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liall in Wiltshire, and had a large and important share in 
drawing np and carrying the Petition of Right In the 
session of 1629 he was one of the members mainly respon- 
sible for the tumultuous passage in the House of Commons 
of the resolution against the illegal levy of tonnage and 
poundage, and, along with Eliot, Holies, Long, Valentine, 
Strode, and the rest, he was sent once more to the Tower 
There he remained for eight months, deprived for a part 
of the tune of the use of books and wilting materials 
He was then removed, under less iigorous conditions, to 
the Marshalsea, until not long afterwards owing to the 
good offices of Archbishop Laud he was hherated Some 
years before he had been appointed steward to the earl of 
Kent, to whose seat. Wrest in Bedfordshire, he now retired 
In 1628 at the suggestion of Sir Robert Cotton he had 
compiled, with the assistance of two learned coadjutors, 
Patrick Young and Richard James, a catalogue of the 
Arundel marbles He employed his leisure at Wrest m 
writing De Succesnomhus %n Bona Defuncti sec%ndv.m Leges 
JEbrseorum and De Successions in Pontijicatum Bhrseorum, 
pubhshed in 1631 About this period he seems to have 
inchned towards the court rather than the popular party, 
and even to have secured the personal favour of the king 
To him in 1635 he dedicated his Mare Clausum^ and under 
the royal patronage it was put forth as a kind of state 
paper It had been written sixteen or seventeen years 
before, but James I had prohibited its publication for 
political reasons , hence it appeared a quarter of a century 
after Grotius’s Maie Liberum^ to which it was intended 
to be a rejoinder, and the pretensions advanced m which 
on behalf of the Dutch fishermen to poach m the waters 
off the British coasts it was its purpose to explode The 
fact that Selden was not retained in the great case of ship 
money in 1637 by John Hampden, the cousin of his former 
client, may be accepted as additional evidence that his 
zeal in the popular cause was not so warm and unsuspected 
as it had once been During the progress of this moment- 
ous constitutional conflict, indeed, he seems to have been 
absorbed in his Oriental researches, pubhshing De Jure 
Naturali et Gentium juxta Disciplinam Ebramum m 
1640 He was not elected to the Short Parhament of 
1640; but to the Long Parliament, summoned m the 
autumn, he was returned without opposition for the uni- 
versity of Oxford Immediately after the opening of the 
session he was nominated a member of the committee of 
twenty-four appointed to draw up a remonstrance on the 
state of the nation He was also a member of the com- 
mittees entrusted with the preliminary arrangements for 
the impeachment of Strafford But he was not one of the 
managers at the trial, and he voted agamst the Bill for 
his attainder He was, moreover, a member of the com- 
mittees nominated to search for precedents and frame the 
articles of impeachment against Archbishop Laud, although 
it does not appear that he was implicated in the later 
stages of the prosecution against him. He opposed the 
resolution against Episcopacy which led to the exclusion 
of the bishops from the House of Lords, and printed an 
answer to the arguments used by Sir Harbottle Gnmston 
on that occasion He j'oined in the protestation of the 
Commons for the maintenance of the Protestant religion 
according to the doctrines of the Church of England, the 
authority of the crown, and the liberty of the subject 
He was equally opposed to the court on the question of 
the commissions of lieutenancy of array and to the parlia- 
ment on the question of the militia ordinance In 1643, 
however, he became a member and participated in the dis- 
cussions of the assembly of divines at Westminster, and 
was appointed shortly afterwards keeper of the rolls and 
records in the Tower. In 1645 he was named one of the 
parliamentary commissioners of the admiralty, and was 
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elected master of Trinity Hall in Cambridge, — an office 
he declined to accept In 1646 he subscribed the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and in 1647 was voted £5000 by 
the parliament as compensation for his sufferings in the 
evil days of the monarchy He had not, however, relaxed 
his hterary exertions duiing these years He published 
in 1642 Privileges of the Baronage of England when they 
sit in Parliament and Discourse concerning the Rights and 
Privileges of the Subject, in 1644 Dissertatio de Anno 
Civili et Calendario Reipubhcse Judaicse, in 1646 his 
treatise on marriage and divorce among the Jews entitled 
Uxor Ebraica , and in 1647 the earliest printed edition 
of the old and curious English law-book Fleta. What 
course he adopted with regard to the trial and execution 
of the king is unknown , but it is said that he refused to 
answer the Eihon Basilike, although Cromwell was anxious 
he should do so, the task which he declined being after- 
wards performed by Milton in his Iconoclastes In 1650 
Selden passed the first part of De Synedriis et Piefecturis 
Juridicis Yeterum Ehrseonm through the press, the second 
and third parts being severally published in 1653 and 
1656, and in 1652 he wrote a preface and collated some 
of the manuscripts for Sir Roger Twysden’s Histories, 
Anglicse Scripiores Decern His last publication was a 
vindication of himself from certain charges advanced 
against him and his Mare Clausum in 1653 by Theodore 
Graswinckel, a Dutch j'urist 

After the death of the earl of Kent in 1639 Selden 
lived permanently under the same roof with his widow 
It IS believed that he was married to her, although their 
marriage does not seem to have ever been publicly acknow- 
ledged He died at Friary House in Whitefriars on 30th 
November 1654, and was buried in the Temple Church, 
London. Within the last few years a brass tablet has 
been erected to his memory by the benchers of the Inner 
Temple in the parish church of West Tarring 

Several of Selden’s minor productions weie punted for the first 
time after his death, and a collective edition of his ivritings was 
published by Archdeacon Wilkins in 3 vols folio in 1725, and again 
in. 1726 His TaAle Talk, by which he is peihaps best known, did 
not appeal until 1689 It was edited by Ins amanuensis, Richaid 
Milward, who afiirms that " the sense and notion is wholly Seldeii's,” 
and that “most of the words” are his also Its genuineness has 
sometimes been questioned, although on insufficient grounds. In 
Hallam’s opinion it “gives peihaps a more exalted notion of Sel- 
den’s natmal talents than any of his learned writings,” and in 
Coleiidge’s it contains “more weighty bullion sense” than he had 
“ ever found m the same number of pages of any umnsniied water ” 

See Bliss, Wood’s Atlienee Oxommses (London, 181T, vol iv.) , Aikin, Lives 
of John Selden and Archbishop Usher (London, 1812) , Johnson, Memoirs of John 
Selden, &c (London, 1836) , Singer, Table Talk of John Selden (London, 1847) , 
and Wilkins, Johanms Seldem Opera Omnia, &c (London, 1725) (F DB ) 

SELECTION AND VARIATION. See Vaeiation 
AND Selection. 

SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM ^ are two rather rare 
chemical elements discovered, the latter by Muller von 
Reichenstem in 1782, the former by Berzelius in 1817 
Both occur only in the mineral kingdom as components of 
very rare minerals, most of which are compounds of one or 
the other or of both and sulphur with silver, lead, bismuth, 
antimony, gold, and other metals. 

Elementary Selenium — This, like elementary sulphur, 
exists in a variety of forms, which are conveniently con- 
sidered as modifications of the two genera now to he 
described (1) Non-metallic selenium includes the flocculent 
scarlet precipitate produced by the reduction of solution 
of selenium by sulphurous acid in the cold The scarlet 
flocks when dried without the aid of heat assume the 
form of a brown-red powder of sp. gr 4'26, which dissolves 
in 1000 times its weight of boiling bisulphide of carbon 
(at 46“ 6 C.). The solution on cooling deposits most of its 
selenium m the form of minute monochnic crystals of sp 


^ Comp Ohemistet, vol. v. pp 498, 499, 501-503, 606, 508. 
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gr 4 6 (isomorphoiis with monoclimc sulphur), which retain 
their solubility in. bisulphide of carbon up to 100° C At 
110° 0 or higher temperatures they pass into the metallic 
modification (see below) with evolution of heat With 
the amorphous kind a similar change sets in at or above 
80° C and attains its maximum of rapidity at a point be- 
tween 125° and 1 80° C Fused selenium when cooled down 
suddenly hardens into a very dark-colouied glass of 4 28 
sp gr , soluble in bisulphide of caibon , on gradual cool- 
ing it becomes more or less completely “metallic” (2) 
Metallic selenium is a dark grey oi black sohd of 4 8 sp 
gr , it exhibits metallic lustre, stretches perceptibly under 
the hammer, and its fracture is similar to that of grey cast 
iron It is insoluble in bisulphide of carbon Its fusing 
point is sharply defined and lies at 217° C At the oidi- 
nary temperature it conducts electricity, while the non- 
metallic modification does not , at higher temperatures, or 
after temporary exposure to higher temperatures, the con- 
ductivity on either side becomes an eminently variable 
quantity According to Draper and Moss, glassy selenium 
begins to conduct electricity at 165° to 175° C, and the 
conductivity increases regularly as the temperature rises 
to near the boiling-point With metallic selenium, which 
behaves similarly, the inciease of conductivity is propor- 
tional to the increase of temperature to near the fusing 
point (217° 0 ) j but from this point uinvards it decreases 
rapidly and attains its minimum at 250° C According 
to W Siemens, however, selenium by long exjiosure to 
200° 0 becomes what one may call electrically metallic , 
the conductivity then decreases when the temperature 
rises, just as it does with ordinary metals But this electro- 
metallicity is not permanent ; on continued exjiosme to a 
lower temperature it vanishes gradually, until the propor- 
tion of quasi-metal has fallen to a limit-value depending 
on that temperature Very surprising is the observation 
of Sale that the electric conductivity of metallic selenium 
increases on exposure to the light ; the red and ultra-red 
rays, as he found, act most powerfully The effect of 
insolation is almost instantaneous, but on re-exj)Osure to 
darkness the original condition is re-established only very 
gradually W. Siemens found that his electro-mctallic 
selenium (as produced at 200° 0.) is more sensitive to 
light than any other kind The conductivity of such 
selenium starting from darkness is raised twofold by dif- 
fuse and tenfold by direct sunlight The specific heat of 
selenium, according to Regnault, is 0 0746 both in the 
glassy and in the metallic modification Selenium (of any 
kind) boils at 700° 0 (Mitscherlich) The vapour has 
an intense colour inteimediate between that of chlorine 
and that of sulphui According to Deville and Troost, 
at 880° 0 it is 7'67 times, and at 1420° is 5 68 times, as 
heavy as air ; theory, for 1 molecule, demands 5 47 
Elementary Tellurium. — This, the compact form, is a 
silver-white resplendent metal of markedly crystalline 
structure, the crystals aie rhombohedra, and the ingot 
consequently is very brittle Specific gravity 6 2 The 
metal fuses at about 500° 0 , and is distillablo at very high 
temper atures Its vapour is golden yellow and has a very 
brilliant absorption-spectrum The vapour density, accord- 
ing to Deville and Troost, is 9 08 at 1439° 0. (air = l), 
corresponding to Tcg = 1 molecule A bar of tellurium be- 
comes feebly electrical when rubbed with a woollen cloth 
The electric conductivity, like that of selenium, is largely 
influenced by the temperature and previous exposure to 
heat, and it increases after exposure to light, though not 
to the same extent as selenium does. Starting from the 
ordinary temperature the conductivity decreases up to some 
point between 90° and 145° C. ; it then increases up to 
200° C (the highest temperature tried) ; on cooling it de- 
creases steadily, and finally is only one-fifth or ono-sixth of 
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what it was at 200° The numerical value at 200° (silver = 
100) was found equal to 0 0035 to 0 0031 (F, Exner) 

Exti action of the Elementary Substances — If seleniferous sulphur 
OI pyiites IS used for the manufacture of oil of vitnol by the 
chambei process, most of the selenium accumulates as such in the 
“chamber mud,” fiom which it may be extracted by the lollowing 
method of Wohlei’s The mud, aftei having been thoioughly 
washed and diied, is fused with alkaline nitrate and carbonate, to 
conveit the selenium into selenate (Se04K2 oi IsTaj), which is ex- 
ti acted by means of watei The filtered solution is boiled with 
hydioehloiic acid to conveit the selemc into selenium acid (SeOs 
-t-2HCl=Cl2-l-H20-|-Se02), and this last is then leduced by addi- 
tion of sulpliuious acid and heating, when the selenium comes down 
as a led piecipitate(Se02-|- 2802 = 2803 -i-Se) Aiichei mateiialthan 
chambei mud is seleiufeious oi e-smoke as produced in Mansfeld, 
winch likewise contains fiee selenium Its exti action, accoidmg 
to 0 Pettersen and P hTiIsou, is best effected by digestion with eon- 
centiated solution of cyanide of potassium at 80° C , which convex ts 
the selenium into selenocyainde (SehTCK), easily exti actable by watei 
The filtered solution is acidified with hydiochlouc acid and allowed 
to stand, when the seienium (through the spontaneous decomposi- 
tion of the SehTO H into N CH and Se) comes down as a piecipitate 
Telluiium is geneially prepaied fiom Tiansylvaman gold oie 
The powdeied oie is oxidized by means of hot nitiic acid and the 
least sufficiency of hydiochlouc acid, the excess of nitiic acid being 
chased away by evapoiation, and the lesidue mixed with sulphuric 
acid (to conveit the lead into insoluble sulpbate), and with some 
taitane acid to pi event piocipitation of tellurious acid (Te02) in 
the subsequent tieatment with watoi. From the filtered aqueous 
solution the gold is lemoved by addition of ferrous sulxffiate and 
by filtiation. The filtrate is tieated with sulphurous acid to i educe 
the telliuious acid to tellurium, which sepaiates out as a black 
ju ecipitate The pi ecipitated metal is fused down and then sublimed 
at a veiy high tempeiatuie, in a poicelam tube, in a cmront of 
hydiogen, to lemove uon-volatile impmities and eliminate the last 
tiace of selonmm (SeHa) 

Chemical Relations — Selenium and tellurium aie similai in their 
chemical chaiactoi to sulpluii , the gi adaiion of piopeitios within 
thetiiad is in the oidci of the atomic u eights, which aie 8 = 32 06, 
So=79 07, To=128 (0 = 16) In oxygen oi an the olomontaiy sub- 
stances bin 11 icadily into (solid) dioxides (Se02, TCO2), in the case 
of selenium with production of a characteiistic stench of putrid 
ladish, owing probably to the formation of a tiacc of hytliidc, Soir2 
Nitiic acid, 111 the lieat, convaits sulphui diioctly into sulphuric 
acid. In the case of the two rare elements the oxidation stops at 
the stage coirespondiug to sulphui oua acid The acids SoOsI-Ia and 
Te03l-l2 aie not liable to further oxidation by any of the wet-way 
leagents (HNO3, H2O and OI2, Bi’a, L, &c ) winch conveit sulphur- 
ous into sulphuric acid 

By fusion with iniie and alkaline carbonate the three clomonts, 
in their elemeutaiy 01 less oxygenated forms, aio loadily convcited 
into salts, R.2SO4 (sulphates, &c , S = S, Se, 01 Te) Sclonic and 
tellunc acids (H2SO4), unlike sulphuric, when boiled vuth aqueous 
hydrochloixc acid, aio gradually reduced to the lower acids (So or 
Te)03n2, with evolution ol chloime ; and the lower acids aie loadily 
1 educed to (piccipitates of) elemeutaiy belenium and tellurium re- 
spectively by the action of sulphurous acid m the heat. Chlonuo 
conibmes readily with elemeutaiy selonmm and tellurium into 
dichloiides (Sc or Te)Cl2, winch, however, on continued chlorina- 
tion aie at last completely converted into the tetrachlorides (So 01 
To)Ol4 These last, unlike the corresponding sulphui compound, 
are distiUablo without decomposition Metals capable of uniting 
directly with sulphui as a rule unite also with selenium and tellurium 
into corresponding compounds Hydrogen unites with olomoiitary 
selenium and telluiium in the heat into gaseous hydiidcs (So or 
TellTg closely similar to sulphui otted hydrogen But, as these 
hydrides aio liable to dissociation, the puio compounds must bo 

E iopared by the decomposition of the zinc compounds ZnS with 
yurochloiic acid. For the desciiption of individual compounds 
reference must bo made to the handbooks of chemistry (W D. ) 

SELEDCIA, or Seleucbia (EeXeuKem) Of tlio numer- 
ous ancient towns of tins name tlie most famous are — (1) 
the groat city on the Tigris founded by Seleucns I. Nicator 
(se© vol. xviii. p, 687), of the greatness and decay of which 
an account has been given m vol. xviii. p. 601 ; (2) a city 
on the northern frontier of Syria towards Cilicia, some 
miles north of the mouth of the Oroutes, also founded 
by Sclcncus I,, and forming with Antioch, Apamoa, and 
Laodicea tlie Syrian Tetrapolis. It served as the port of 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 4). Considerable ruins are still visible, 
especially a great cutting through solid rock, about two- 
thirds of a mile long, which Polybius speaks of as the road 
from the city to the sea. 
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SELEUCIDS See MACEDONiiJN Empire, toI xv p 
142, and Persia, vol xviii p 585 sq 

SELIM or Salim, the title borne by three emperors of 
the Ottoman Turks Eor Selim I, empeior from 1513 
to 1520, see Persia, vol xviii pp 635-636, and Turkey 
Selim II , grandson of the preceding, was sultan from 1566 
to 1574 See Turkey Selim III, son of Sultan Mus- 
tapha III, succeeded his father in 1789 and was deposed 
in 1807 See Turkey 

SELIMNIA See Sliveet 

SELINUS (EeAivous), one of the most important of the 
Greek colonies in Sicdy, near the riveis Hypsas and Selmus 
on the south-west coast, was founded, probably about 628 
B c , by colonists from Megara Hybl^a in the east of Sicily 
and others from the parent city of Megara on the Saronic 
Gulf of Greece (see Thuc , vi 4, vu 57, and Strabo, vi p 
272) The name of the city and the little river (see H in 
fig ) on which it stands was derived from the wild parsley 
(o-eAtvov) which giew theie in abundance (comp vol xvii 
p 639) Many autonomous coins of Selmus exist, dating 
from the 5th and 4th centuries b o The tetiadrachms 
have on the obverse a youth, representing the river Selmus, 
sacrificing at an altai,^ and, in the field, a parsley leaf, — 
legend, SEAINOS , on the reveise, Apollo and Artemis in 
a biga, — legend, SEAINONTIOlSr (letrogiade) Didiachms 
have a similar obverse with the river Hypsas, — legend, 
AS , reverse, Heracles slaying a bull, — legend, 
SEAINONTION As early as 580 b o the citizens of 
Selmus weie at war -with the adjoining people of Segesta, 
a non-Hellenic race who occupied the piovince north of 
Selmus , the success of the Segestans on this occasion was 
mainly owing to aid given them by colonists from Rhodes 
and Onidus Little is known about the early history of 
Selmus but the city evidently grew rapidly m wealth and 
importance, and soon extended its borders 15 miles west- 
wards to the liver Mazarus and eastwards as far as the 
Halycus (Diod , xiii 54 , Herod , v 46) Thucydides (vi 
20) mentions its power and wealth and especially the rich 
treasures m its temples From its early oligarchical form of 
government Selmus passed to a short-lived despotism under 
the tyrant Pithagoras, who was deposed soon after 510 b o 
In 480 b 0 , when the Carthaginian Hamilcar invaded Sicily, 
the city took his side against then fellow Hellenes In 416 
B 0. a new dispute between Selmus and Segesta was eventu- 
ally the cause of the fatal Athenian expedition against Sicily, 
the Athenians acting as allies of Segesta and the Syiacusans 
as allies of Selmus The conclusion of this expedition (see 
Syraouse) left Segesta at the mercy of the Sehnuntmes, 
whose rapacity and cruelty soon bi ought about their own 
destruction, through the aid which the Segestans obtained 
from Carthage In 409 b o Hannibal, with an overwhelm- 
ing force, took and destroyed the city, the walls of which 
were razed to the ground He killed about 16,000 of the 
inhabitants, took 5000 prisoners, and only a remnant of 
2600 escaped to Agrigentum (Diod , xiii 54-59) The sur- 
vivors were afterwards allowed to return and to rebuild 
Selmus as a city subject to the Carthaginians, under whose 
yoke, in spite of their attempts to regain freedom, the 
Sehnuntmes remained till c 250, the close of the First 
Punic War , after this the Carthaginians transferred the 
inhabitants of Selmus to Lilybmum, and completely de- 
stroyed the city (Diod xxiv.) It was never rebuilt, and 
is mentioned by Strabo (vi. p. 272) as being one of the 
extinct cities of Sicily ^ 

Soulptmed on the altar is a cock, m allusion to the aid given by 
iEsoulapius against the fever which was caused by the marshy site 
Drainage works directed by Empedocles ai’e said to have rendered the 
site healthy (Diog. Laer , vin. 2, 11) 

^ Roman sulphur baths existed under the name Thermse Selinuntise, 
but these were about 20 miles east of the site of the ancient Selmus. 


The ancient city occupied two elevated plateaus at the edge of 
the sea and also part ot the suriounding plain The western of 
these elevations foimed the aciopolis , on the other was the agoia 
The walls of the aciopolis can still be tiaced lound the whole cir- 
cuit , the only entrance uas on the noith-east Remains also exist 
of long walls connecting the city and its poit The chief gloiy of 
Selmus was its double gioup of gieat temples, — thiee on the 
aciopohs and three in the agoia, one of which was the laigest 
peiipteial temple in the woild All aie completely mined, but 
the mateiials of each still lemain almost perfect, though scatteied 
in confused heaps of stone , the extiaordiuaiy completeness of these 
fragments IS owing to the fact that the site has iievei been occupied 
since the final tiansfeience of the inhabitants in 250 B c , and thus 
the scatteied blocks have never been taken as materials for later 
stiuctmes Of all the six temples^ none are later than the 5th 
century B c , and those on the acropolis probably date fiom about 
628 B 0 , soon aftei the first settlement The sculptured metopes 
ftom three of the temples are among the most impoitaut examples 
of early Hellenic ait (see AacHiEOLOGY, vol u p 349, and Beim- 
dorf, JDu Metopen von Sehnunt) The hnildmgs themselves aie of 
the highest interest, being the eailiest known examples of the 
Done style, and differing in many important details from all other 
examples, even such early ones as the temples at Coiinth and 
Syracuse 

The three temples on the aciopolis (A, C, D in fig ) stand side by 
side, with then axes noith-west to south-east , all aie hexastyle and 
peiipteial, wath eithei thiiteeii or fourteen columns on the sides 

Then stylobates have foiu ^ -p 

high steps along the sides, V 

u ith an easiei approach of 

moie steps at the iioith- ^ ' 

west fronts To the V \ % j ^ « 

middle one of the three V • ' ^ 

belong the very archaic \ 
metopes described in vol S w,,, 

11 p 349 All have a ( I ^ 

rather iiaiiow cella with ) Wj 

pronaos and opisthodo- ) M <3 

mus Then archaic pecu- A w IMf.. f 'I' 

liaiities aie the rapid di- ^ ft 

mmntion of the columns, ^ c * 

the absence of entasis, the . L* k # . -f 

nariow mutules ovei the 

metopes, and especially a (-ca 

curious cavetto or neck- 

iiig under the usual hypo- — - 

tiaeheha No other ex- Sehiius 

ample of this feature was A, 0, D, Temples on acropolis B, Small pio- 
known till 1884, when style tetrastyle eedicula B, E, G, Temples on 
Dr fipbliPTnflTin niid Di eastern lull a, a, Remains of buildings out 
ill bcluiemann ana L>i aciopolis walls H, Rivei Selmus 


Dorpfeld discovered a 


similar Doric capital among the imns of the citadel of Tiryns The 
Tiryiis capital dates piobabiy fiom a little before 600 b o and ajipeais 
to he nearly contemporary with that at Selmus Between temples 
A and C are remains of a small piostyle tetrastyle sedicula (B) of 
the Done order ^ The second group of three Done temples (E, P, G) 
belongs to a rathei later date,— probably 500 to 440 b o. The fiist 
two (E and F) have very narrow cellse, so that they are pseudo- 
dipteral They also are hexastyle, with fourteen columns on the 
sides Though still early in detail, they aie wnthout the ciiiions 
necking of Sie acropolis temples The sculptured metopes of 
temple E aie of extraordinaiy beauty and mteiest, and appear to 
date from the finest period of Greek ait— the age of Phidias oi 
perhaps that of Myron. The chief subjects are Zeus and Hera on 
Mount Olympus, Aitemis and Actseon, and Heracles defeating an 
Amazon They aie of the noblest style, simple and highly sculp- 
turesque in tieatmeiit, and full of giace and expiession One 
lemarkable pecuhaiity in their technique is that the nude parts of 
the female figures (heads, feet, and hands) aie executed in white 
marble, while the rest of the reliefs are m the native giey tufa, 
which originally was covered with maihle-dust stucco and then 
painted. The whole of the stonework of all the temples was treated 
m a smulai way, and gives most valuable examples of early Greek 
coloured decoiation Recent excavations at Selinus have shown 
that in many cases the cornices and other architectural features 
were covered with moulded slabs of teiia cotta, all iichly coloured 

® The stone of which all these temples were built came from a quarry 
a few miles north-west of Selmus (mod Campobello) The ancient 
workmgs are very visible, and unfinished diums of columns and othei 
blocks still exist in the quarry It is a brown tufa-like stone. 

* Strange to say, Hittorff and Zaiith {Architecture Antique de Stale, 
Paris, 1870), in their elaborate work on this subject, restore this sedicula 
with a Doric entablature on Ionic columns , a good many other similar 
absurdities occur in this richly illustrated work More judgment is 
shown in Serradifalco’s Antica Selmunto (Palermo, 1831-42), though 
it 13 not always accurate m measurements. 

XXL — 8o 
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(see Dorpfeld Die Vemendung Don Turacotten, Beihn, 1881, and 
Terbacotta) The CTeat temple of Zeus^ (Gr m fig ) Avas the 
largest peripteial temple of the ■whole Hellenic ■world, being almost 
exactly the same size as the enormous pseudo -peripteral Olym- 
peseum at the neighhouimg Agrigentum. It ■vvas octastyle, pseudo- 
dipteral, ■with seventeen columns on the sides, and measures 360 
by 162 feet, the columns are 10 feet 7\ inches at the base and weie 
48 feet 7 inches high. This gigantic building ivas never quite 
completed, though the whole of the main stiucture was built 
Most of the columns stdl remain unfiiited In spite of the piopor- 
tional naiioAvness of its cella, it had a'u internal lange of columns, 
piohahly two oideis high, like those ■vvitliin the cella at Psestnm 
The axes of these last three temples have exactly the same melina- 
tion as those on the aciopolis The great temple of Zeus possesses 
some of the cmious archaisms of the acropolis temples, and, though 
never completed, it ivas piohahly designed and begun at an earlier 
date than the two adjacent buildings These pecuhaiities aie the 
luigracafully rapid diminution of 'the shaft and the eavetto under 
the necking of the capitals The whole of these six massive build- 
ings now he in a complete state of lum, a work of e'Vidently ■wilful 
destruction on the part of the Oaithaginians, as the temple at 
Segesta, not many miles distant, has still every column and its 
whole entablature quite perftct , so it is impossible to suppose that 
an earthquake was the cause of the utter luin at Selinns Pew or 
no marks of fiie aie nsihle on the stone blocks (J H M ) 

SELJt^KS IS the name of several Tiirkish dynasties, 
issued from one family, which reigned over large parts of 
Asia in the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries of our era 
The history of the Seljiiks forms the first part of the his- 
tory of the Turkish empire. Proceeding from the deserts 
of Turkestan, the Seljiiks reached the Hellespont, but this 
harrier was crossed and a European power founded by the 
Ottomans (Osmanli). The Seljdks inherited the traditions 
and at the same time the power of the previous Arabian 
empire, of which, when they made their appearance, only 
the shadow remained m the person of the ‘Abbdsid caliph 
of Baghdad It is their merit fiom a Mohammedan point 
of vie'W to have re-established the power of oithodox Islam 
and delivered the Moslem world fiom the^ supremacy of 
the caliph’s Shfite competitors, the F^timites of Egypt, 
and fiom the subversive influeuce of ultra-Shfite tenets, 
which constituted a serious danger to the duration of Islam 
itself Neither had civilization anything to fear from 
them, since they represented a strong neutial power, which 
made the intimate union of Persian and Aiahian elements 
possible, almost at the expense of the national Turkish, — 
literary monuments in that language being during the 
whole period of the Seljhk rule exceedingly rare 
The first Seljdk ruleis were Toghrul Beg, Chaljir Beg, 
and Ibrahim Niy^d, the sons of Mikail, the son of Seljdk, 
the son of Tukak (also styled TimilryAlik, “ iron bow ”) 
They belonged to the Turkish tribe of the Ghnzz (0-fS^ot of 
Const Porphyr and the Byzantine writers), which traced 
Its lineage to Oghuz, the famous eponymic hero not only 
of this hut of all Turkish tribes There arose, however, 
at some undefined epoch a strife on the part of this tribe 
and some others with the rest of the Turks, because, as 
tho latter allege, Ghuzz, the son (or grandson) of Yafeth 
(Japhet), the son of Nilh (Noah), had stolen the genuine 
rain-stone, which Turk, also a son of Yafeth, had inherited 
from his father. By this party, as appears from this 
tradition, the Ghuzz -were not considered to bo genuine 
Turks, but to be Turkmans (that is, according to a popular 
etymology, resembling Turks). But the native tradition 
of the Ghuzz was unquestionably right, as they spoke a 
pure Turkish dialect The fact, however, remains that 
there existed a certain animosity between the Ghuzz and 
their allies and the rest of the Turks, which increased as 
the former became converted to Islam (in the course of 
the 4th century of the Flight). The Ghuzz were settled 
at that time in Transoxiana, especially at land, a woU- 


^ Tlie dedication of tlie five smaller temples is unknown ; some were 
probably consecrated to Poseidon, Apollo, and Artemis The existing 
metope reliefs aie preserved m the museum at Palermo. 
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known city on the banks of the Jaxaites, not far fiom its 
mouth Some of them served in the armies of the Ghazna- 
vids Sebuktegln and Mahmiid (997-1030), but the Seljhks, 
a royal family among them, had various lelations with the 
reigning princes of Transoxiana and Khdrizm, which can- 
not he narrated here,^ But, friends or foes, the Ghuzz 
became a serious danger to the adjoining Mohammedan 
provinces from then predatory habits and continual raids, 
and the more so as they were very numeious. It may 
suffice to mention that, under the leadership of Israil or 
Pfgu ArsUn, they crossed the Oxus and spiead over the 
eastern provmces of Persia, everywhere plundering and de- 
stroying The imprisonment of this chieftain by Mas'iid, 
the son and successor of Mahmiid, was of no avail it only 
furnished his nephews with a ready pretext to cioss the 
Oxus likewise in arms against the Ghaznavids. We pass 
over their first conflicts and the unsuccessful agreements 
that were attempted, to mention the decisive battle near 
Merv (1040), m which Mashid was totally defeated and 
driven back to Ghazna (Ghazni), Persia now lay open 
to the victors, who proclaimed themselves independent at 
Merv (which became from that time the official capital of 
the principal branch of the Seljhks), and acknowledged 
Toghrul Beg as chief of the whole family After this 
victory the three princes Toghrul Beg, Chakir Beg, and 
Ibrahim Niyd.1 separated in different directions and con- 
quered the Mohammedan provinces east of the Tigris , the 
last-named, after conquering Hainaddn and the province 
of Jehel, penetrated as early as 1048, with fresh Ghuzz 
troops, into Armenia and reached Melazkerd, Erzeihm 
(Erzeroum), and Tiebizond This excited the jealousy of 
Toghrul Beg, who summoned him to give up Hamachtn 
and the fortresses of Jebel, hut Ibrahim refused, and the 
pi ogress of the Seljtkian arms was for some time checked 
by internal discord, — an evci -recurring event m their 
history Ibrahim was, however, compelled to submit 
At tins time the power of the 'Ahblisid caliph of 
Bagliddd (Al-K4im bi-amr illdh) was reduced to a raeie 
shadow, as the Shfite dynasty of the Biiyids and aftei- 
wards his more formidable FiUimito rivals had left him 
almost wholly destitute of authority Tho real ruler at 
Baghddd was a Tuik named BasAslrl, lieutenant of the last 
Bdyid, Al-Malik ar-Bahim Nothing could, therefore, be 
more acceptable to the caliph thau tho protection of tho 
orthodox Toghrul Beg, whose name was road in the official 
piayer (fchotba) as early as 1060. At tho end of the same 
year the Seljilk enteicd the city and after a tumult seized 
the person of Malik ar-Kahlm BasAslrl had tho good 
fortune to he out of his roach , after acknowledging the 
right of the Fdtimites, he gathered fresh troops and in- 
cited Ibrahim Niydl to rebel again, and ho succeeded 
so far that he re-entered Baghddd at the close of 1058 
The next year, however, Toghrul Beg got rid of both his 
antagonists, Ibrahim being taken prisoner and strangled 
with the bowstring, while Basdslrl foil in battle. Toghrul 
Beg now re-entered Baghddd, re-established the calliffi, 
and was betrothed to his daughter, but died before the 
consummation of tho nuptials (September 1063). Alp 
Arsldn, tho son of Chakir Bog, succeeded his undo and 
extended the rule of liis family beyond the former frontiers 
He made himself master, ey, of tho imj'ioriant city of 
Aleppo; and during his reign a Turkish emir, Atsiz, 
wrested Palestine and Syria from the hands of the Fdiim- 
ites. Nothing, however, added more to his fame than his 
successful expeditions against tho Greeks, especially that 
of 1071, in which the Greek emperor Bomamis Diogenes 
was taken prisoner and forced to ransom himself for a 


® Comp Sachau, “Zur Gescliicktetincl Chronologiovon KhwAtizra,” 
m SitaungshencMe of the Vienna Acad., bexiv. 804 sq, 
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large sum The foundation of the Seljiik empire of Kiim 
(Asia Minor, see below) was the immediate result of this 
great victory Alp ArsMn afterwards undertook an ex- 
pedition against Turkestan, and met with his death at the 
hands of a captured chief, Jusof Barzami, whom he had 
intended to shoot with his own hand 

Malik Sh4h, the son and successor of Alp Arsldn, had to 
encounter his uncle K4wurd, founder of the Seljiikian em- 
pire of Kerman (see below), who claimed to succeed Alp 
Ar&l4n in accoidance with the Turkish laws, and led his 
troops towards Hamad4n However, he lost the battle 
that ensued, and the bowstring put an end to his life 
(1073) Malik Sh^h regulated also the affairs of Asia Minor 
and Syria, conceding the latter province as an hereditary 
fief to his brother Tutush, who established himself at 
Damascus and killed Atsiz. He, however, like his father 
Alp Arsldn, was indebted for his greatest fame to the 
wise and salutary measures of their vizier, ISTiz^m al-Mutk 
This extraordinary man, associated by tradition with 'Omab 
Khayyam v ), the well-known mathematician and free- 
thinking poet, and with Hasan b Sabb^h, afterwards the 
founder of the Ismaelites or Assassins, was a renowmed 
author and statesman of the first rank, and immortalized 
his name by the foundation of several universities (the 
Hiz^miyah at Baghdad), observatories, mosques, hospitals, 
and other institutions of public utility At his instigation 
the calendar was revised and a new era, dating fiom the 
reign of Malik Shdh and known as the Jelalian, was in- 
troduced Hot quite foity days before the death of his 
master this great man was murdered by the Ismaelites 
He had fallen into disfavour shortly before because of 
his unwillingness to join in the intrigues of the princess 
Turkdn Khdtfin, who wished to secure the succession to 
the throne for her infant son Mahmfid at the expense of 
the elder sons of Mahk Shdh. 

CoMtitution and Government of the 8elj€^ Empire — It has been 
already observed that the Seljiiks consideied themselves the de- 
fendeis of the orthodox faith and of the 'Abbasid caliphate, while 
they on their side lepreseuted the temporal power which received 
its titles and sanction fiom the successor of the Piophet All 
the members of the Seljiik house had the same obligations in this 
respect, but they had not the same rights, as one of them occu- 
pied relatively to the others a place almost analogous to that of 
the great khan of the Mongols in later times This position was 
inherited fiom father to son, though the old Tiiikish idea of the 
rights of the elder brother often caused rebellions and violent family 
disputes After the death of Malik Shah the head of the family 
was not strong enough to enfoice obedience, and consequently the 
central government broke up into several independent dynasties 
Within the limits of these minoi dynasties the same rules were ob- 
served, and the same may be said of the hereditary fiefs of Turkish 
emus not belonging to the loyal family, who boie oidinaiily the 
title of atohelc. (piopeily “father bey”), c g , the atabeks of Pars, of 
Adharbaijdn (Azerbijan), of Syna, &c The title was first given to 
Nizdm al-Mulk and expressed the relation in which he stood to the 
rince, — as lala, “tutor ’’ The affairs of state were managed by the 
ivan under the presidency of the vizier , but in the empire of Rum 
its authority was inferioi to that of the pervdneh, whom we may 
name “ lord chancellor " In Rfim the feudal system was extended 
to Christian princes, who were acknowledged by the sultan on con- 
dition of paying tribute and serving in the armies The court 
dignitaries and their titles were manifold , not less manifold were 
the loyal preiogatives, in which the sultans followed the example 
set by then predecessors, the Buyids 

Kotwitbstaudmg tbe intrigues of Turkdn Kfidtiin, Malik 
SbAk was succeeded by liis elder son Barkiydrok (1092- 
1104), whose short reign was a series of rebellions and 
strange adventures such as one may imagine in the story 
of a youth who is by turns a powerful prince and a miser- 
able fugitive ^ Like his brother Mohammed (1104-1118), 
who successfully rebelled against him, his most dangerous 
enemies were the Ismaelites, who had succeeded in taking 
the fortress of Alamut (north of Kazvln) and become a 

^ A sketch of his reign has been given by Deftihnery, Jowm Asia- 
tigue, 1853, i, 425 ig., ii. 217 sg. 


formidable political power by the organization of bands of 
fiddwis, who were always ready, even at the sacrifice of 
their own lives, to murder any one whom they were com- 
manded to slay (see Assassins) 

Mohammed had been successful by the aid of his brother 
Sinjar, who from the year 1097 held the province of 
Khorfisan with the capital Merv After the death of 
Mohammed Sinjar became the real head of the family, 
though 'Irdk acknowledged Mahmiid, the son of Mo- 
hammed Thus there origmated a separate dynasty of 
Trfik with its capital at Hamaddn; but Sinjar during 
his long reign often interfered in the affairs of the new 
dynasty, and every occupant of the throne had to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy In 1 1 17 he led an expedition against 
Ghazna and bestowed the throne upon Behr4m Shd.h, who 
was also obliged to mention Sinjar’s name first in the 
official prayer at the Ghaznavid capital, — a prerogative 
that neither Alp ArsHn nor Malik Sh4h had attained In 
1134 Behr4m Shfi,h failed in this obligation and brought on 
himself a fresh invasion by Sinjar in the midst of winter , 
a third one took place in 1152, caused by the doings of 
the Ghurids (Hosain Jih4nsdz, or “ world-burner ”) Other 
expeditions were undertaken by him against Khfirizm and 
Turkestan , the government of the former had been given 
by Barkiy^rok to Mohammed b Anushtegfn, who was suc- 
ceeded in 1128 by his son Atsiz, and against him Sinjar 
marched in 1138 Though victorious in this war, Sinjar 
could not hinder Atsiz from afterwards joining the gurkhM 
(great khdn) of the then rapidly rising empiie of the Kara- 
chitai, at whose hands the Seljiik suffered a terrible defeat 
at Samarkand in 1141. By the invasion of these hordes 
several Turkish tribes, the Ghuzz and others, were driven 
beyond the Oxus, where they killed the Seljiik governor 
of Balkh, though they professed to be loyal to Sinjar 
Sinjar resolved to punish this crime; but his troops deserted 
and he himself was taken prisoner by the Ghuzz, who 
kept him m strict confinement during two years (1153-65), 
though treating him with all outward marks of respect 
In the meantime they plundered and destroyed the flourish- 
ing cities of Merv and Hishdpiir , and when Sinjar, after 
his escape from captivity, revisited the site of his capital 
he fell sick of sorrow and grief and died soon afterwards 
(1157) His empire fell to the Karachitai and afterwards 
to the shdh of Khdrizm Of the successors of Mohammed 
in Trdk we give only the names with the date of the death 
of each: — Mahmdd (1131) , Toghrul, son of Mohammed, 
proclaimedby Sinjar (1134) j MasMd (1152)^ Malik Shdh 
and Mohammed (1159), sons of Mahmiid ; Sulaimdn Shdh, 
their brother (1161), Arsldn, son of Toghrul (1175), and 
Toghrul, son of Arsldn, killed in 1194 by Indnej, son of 
his atabek, Mohammed, who was in confederation with the 
Khdrizm shdh of the epoch, Takash This chief inherited 
his possessions , Toghrul was the last representative of the 

Seljiiks of 'Irdk 

The province of Kermdn was one of the first conquests 
of the Seljiiks, and became the hereditary fief of Kdwurd, 
the son of Chakir Beg Mention has been made of his 
war with Malik Shdh and of his ensuing death (1073). 
Nevertheless his descendants were left in possession of 
their ancestor’s dominions, and till 1170 Kermdn, to 
which belonged also the opposite coast of 'Omdn, enjoyed 
a well-ordered government, except for a short interruption 
caused by the deposition of Irdn Shdh, who had embraced 
the tenets of the Ismaelites, and was put to death (1101) 
in accordance with a fatwa of the ulema But after the 
death of Toghrul Shdh (1170) his three sons disputed with 
each other for the possession of the throne, and implored 
foreign assistance, till the country became utterly devas- 
tated and fell an easy prey to some bands of Ghuzz, who, 
under the leadership of Malik Dindr (1185), marched into 
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Kerm4n after harassing Sinjai’s dominions. Afterwards 
the sliS-hs of Kh^rizm took this province ^ 

The Seljilkian dynasty of Syria came to an end after 
three generations, and its later history is interwoven with 
that of the crusaders The first piince was Tutush, men- 
tioned above, who peiished, after a reign of continuous 
fighting, in battle against Barkiydrok near Kai (1096) Of 
his two sons, the elder, Ridhwdn, established himself at 
Aleppo (died 1113), the younger, Dukak, took possession 
of Damascus, and died in 1103 The sons of the former, 
Alp ArsDn and Sultdn ShAh, reigned a short time nomi- 
nally, though the real power was exercised by LiUd. till 1117 
We cannot, however, enter here into the very complicated 
history of these two cities, which changed their masters 
almost every year till the time of Zengi and Nfir ed-dln 
After the great victory of Alp ArslAn m which the Greek 
emperor was taken prisoner (1071), Asia Minor lay open to 
the inroads of the Ttiiks Hence it was easy for Sulaimhn, 
the son of Kutiilmish,^ the son, of AislAn Plgu (Israil), to 
penetiate as far as the Hellespont, the more so as after the 
captivity of Romanus, two rivals, Hicephorus Bryenmus in 
Asia and another Nicephoius named Botoniates m Europe, 
disputed the throne with one another. The former ap- 
pealed to SulaimAn for assistance, and was by his aid 
hi ought to Constantinople and seated on the imperial 
throne But the possession of Asia Minor was lasecuie 
to the Seljiiks as long as the important city of Antioch 
belonged to the Greeks, so that we may date the real 
foundation of this Seljhk empiie from the taking of that 
City by the treason of its commander Philaretus m 1084, 
who afterwards became a vassal of the Seijiiks The con- 
quest involved SulaimAn in war with the neighbouring 
Mohammedan princes, and he met his death soon aftei- 
waids (i08G), near Shaizai, in a battle against Tutush 
Owing to these family discords the decision of Malik 
ShAh was necessary to settle the affans of Asia Minor and 
Syria, he kept the sons of SulaimAn in captivity, and 
committed the war against the unheheving Greeks to his 
generals Bursuk (Ilpocron^^) and Buzdn (Xlov^avos). Barki- 
yArok, however, on his accession (1092), allowed Kilig 
ArsMn, the son of SulaimAn, to leturn to the dominions of 
his father Acknowledged by the Turkish emirs of Asia 
Minor, he took up his residence in Niceea, and defeated the 
first bands of crusaders under Walter the Penniless and 
others (1096) , but, on the arrival of Godfrey of Bouillon 
and his companions, he was prudent enough to leave his 
capital in order to attack them as they were besieging 
Ricoea He suffeied, however, two defeats in the vicinity, 
and Nicma surrendex'ed on 23d June 1097 As the ciu- 
saclers marched by way of Dorylseum and Iconium towards 
Antioch, the Greeks subdued the Turkish emirs resid- 
ing at Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea, 
Lampes, and Polybotus,^ and TCihg ArsUn, with his 
Turks, retired to the north-eastern parts of Asia Minor, to 
act with the Turkish emirs of SivAs (Sebaste), known 
under the name of the Danishmancl. 

Tlw histoiy of the dynasty of the Damshmand is still very ob- 
scure, not-withstanding the efforts of Moidtinanii, Selilumbeiger, 
I{aral)a 9 ek, Sallet, and others to fix some chronological details, 
and it is almost impossible to harmonize the different statements 
of the Airoeman, Syiiao, Greek, and Western chronicles with those 
of the Arabic, Persian, and riukisli The coins are few in numboi, 
very difficult to decipher, and often without date The founder 
of the dynasty was a oeitain Taihi, who is said to have been a 
schoolmaster (damshmand), probably because he understood Arabic 
and Persian His descendants, therefore, took the style of “ Ibn 
Danishmancl," often vrithout their own n ame. They took posses- 

’ An outline of the history of this branch of the Sehiiks is given 
1885, pp. 362-401. ' 

® This pnnee rebelled against Alp Arsldu in 1064, and was found 
dead after a battle. 

** The Turkmans who dwelt in these western parts of A sip . Minor, 
which were never regained by the Seijiiks, were called TJtch (Outsiders), 
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Sion of Sivas, Tokat, ISTicsar, Ablastan, Malatieli, piobably after 
the death of Sulaimdn, though they may have established them- 
selves m one oi moie of these cities much eailiei, peihaps in 1071, 
aftei the defeat of Romaiius Diogenes Duiing the fiist crusade 
the leigmug punce was Kumushtegiu (Ahmed Ghdzi), who defeated 
the Ranks and took piisonei the prince of Antioch, Bohemond, 
afterwards lansomed He died piobably lu 1106, and was succeeded 
by his son Mohammed (d 1143), aftei whom leigned Jaghi Basaii , 
but it IB veiy piobable that other membeis of the same dynasty 
leigned at the same time in the cities alieady named, and in some 
otheis, e.g , Kastamuni. 

Afterwards there arose a natural rivalry between the 
Seijiiks and the Damshmand, which ended with the ex- 
tinction of the latter about 1175 Kilig Ar&Un took 
possession of Mosul in 1107, and declaied himself independ- 
ent of the Seijiiks of HrAk ; but m the same year he was 
drowned in theChaboras thiough the treachery of Ins own 
emirs, and the dynasty seemed again destined to decay, as 
his sons were m the power of his enemies The sultan 
Mohammed, however, set at liberty his eldest son Malik 
ShAli, who reigned for some time, until he was treacher- 
ously murdered (it is not qmte certain by whom), being 
succeeded by his brother Mas'iid, who established himself 
at Konieh (Icouium), from that time the residence of the 
Seijiiks of Riim. During liis reign — he died m 1165 — 
the Greek emperors undertook various expeditions in Asia 
Minor and Armenia ; but the Seljfik was cunning enough 
to profess himself their ally and to direct them against his 
own enemies. Nevertheless the Seljiikiau dominion was 
petty and unimportant and did not rise to significance till 
his son and successor, Kilig ArslAn II , had subdued the 
Danishmands and appropriated their possessions, though 
he theieby risked the wrath of the jiowoiful atabek of 
Syria, Nur ed-din, and afterwards that of the still more 
powerful Saladm. But as the sultan grew old his iiumoions 
sons, who held each the command of a city of the empire, 
embittered his old age by their mutual rivalry, and the 
eldest, Kotb ed-dln, tyrannized over Ins father in Ins own 
capital, exactly at the time that Eiedeiick I (Barbarossa) 
entered his dominions on his way to the Holy Sopiilcliro 
(1190). Konieh itself was taken and the sultan forced to 
provide guides and provisions for the crusaders. Kilig 
ArslAn lived two years longer, finally under the protootiou 
of hi8 youngest son, Kaikhosraii, who held the capital 
after him (till 1199) until his elder brother, Bokn ed-dln 
SulaimAn, after having vanquished his other brothers, 
ascended the throne and obliged Kaikhosrau to seek rofiigo 
at the Greek emperor’s court This valiant 25rincG saved 
the empire fiom destxuction and conquered ErzerAm, which 
had been ruled during a considerable time by a separate 
dynasty, and was now given in fief to his brother, Mughlt 
ed-dln Toghiul ShAh. But, marching thence against the 
Georgians, SulaimAn’s troops suffered a terrible defeat , 
after this SulaimAn set out to subdue his brother MasTid 
ShAh, at Angora, who was finally taken jirisoner and 
treacherously murdered This crime is icgarded by Orien- 
tal authors as the reason of the premature death of tho 
sultan (in 1204) j but it is more probable that ho was 
murdered because he displeased the Mohammedan clergy, 
who accused him of atheism. His son, Kilig ArslAn IIL, 
was soon deposed by Kaikhosrau (who roturned), assisted 
by the Greek Maurozomes, whose daughter he had married 
in exile. He ascended the throne the same year in which 
the Latin empire was established in Constantinople, a cir- 
cumstance highly favourable to the Turks, who were the 
natural allies of the Greeks (Theodore Lascaris) and the 
enemies of the crusaders and their allies, tho Armenians. 
Kaikhosrau, therefore, took in 1207 from the Italian 
Aldobraudini the important harbour of Attalia (Adalia) ) 
hut Ms conquests m this direction were put an end to by 
his attack upon Lascaris, for in tho battle that ensued he 
perished in single combat with his royal antagonist (1211). 
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His son and successoi, Kailcavds, made peace witli Lascaris 
and extended liis frontiers to the Black Sea hy the con- 
quest of Sinope (1214) On this occasion he was fortunate 
enough to take prisoner the Comnenian prince (Alexis) 
who ruled the independent empire of Trebizond, and he 
compelled him to purchase his hheity by acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Seljilks, by paying tribute, and by 
serving in the armies of the sultan Elated by this great 
success and by his victories over the Armemans, Kaik4vus 
was induced to attempt the capture of the important city 
of Aleppo, at this time governed by the descendants of 
Saladin , but the affair miscanied Soon afterwards the 
sultan died (1219) and was succeeded by his brother, A14 
ed-din KaikobAd, the most powerful and illustrious prince 
of this branch of the Seljhks, renowned not only for his 
successful wars but also for his magnificent structures at 
Konieh, Alaja, SivAs, and elsewhere, which belong to the 
best specimens of Saracenic architecture The town of 
Alaja was the creation of this sultan, as previously theie 
existed on that site only the fortress of Candelor, at that 
epoch in the possession of an Armenian chief, who was 
expelled by Kaikobfid, and shared the fate of the Armenian 
and Frankish knights who possessed the fortresses along 
the coast of the Mediterranean as far as Selefke (Seleucia) 
Kaikob4d extended his rule as far as this city, and desisted 
from further conquest only on condition that the Armeman 
piinces would enter into the same kind of relation to the 
)Selji'iks as had been imposed on the Comnenians of Trebi- 
zond But lus greatest military fame was won by a wai 
which, however gloiioiis, was to prove fatal to the Seljilk 
empire in the future in conjunction with his ally, the 
Eyyfibid prince Al-Ashiaf, he defeated the Khdiizm shAh 
JelAl ed-dln near ArzengAn (1230) This victory removed 
the only barrier that checked the progress of the Mongols 
Diuing this wai KaikobAd put an end to the collateral 
dynasty of the Seljfiks of Erzerfim and annexed its pos- 
sessions He also gained the city of KhelAt with depend- 
encies that in former times had belonged to the ShAh-i- 
Armen, but shortly before had been taken by JelAl ed-dln , 
this aggression was the cause of the war just mentioned. 
The acquisition of Kheldt led, however, to a new war, 
as Kaikobdd’s ally, the Eyyilbid piince, envied him this 
conquest Sixteen Mohammedan princes, mostly Eyyfibids, 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, under the leadership of Al- 
Malik al-KAmil, prince of Egypt, marched with considerable 
forces into Asia Minor against him Happily for Kailco- 
bckl, the princes mistrusted the power of the Egyptian, 
and It proved a difficult task to penetrate through the 
mountainous well-foitified accesses to the inteiior of Asia 
Minor, so that the advantage rested with KaikobAd, who 
took Kharput, and for some time even held Han An, Ar- 
Koha, and Bakka (1232). The latter conquests were, 
however, soon lost, and KaikobAd himself died in 1234 
of poison administered to him by his son and successor, 
GhiyAts ed-dln Kaikhosrau II. This unworthy son in- 
heuted from his father an empire embracing almost the 
whole of Asia Minor, with the exception of the countries 
governed by Vatatzes (Vataces) and the Christian princes 
of Tiebizond and Lesser Armenia, who, however, were 
bound to pay tribute and to serve in the armies, — an 
empire celebrated by contemporary reports for its wealth ^ 
But the Turkish soldiers were of little use in a regular 
battle, and the sultan relied mainly on his Chnstian 
troops, so much so that an insurrection of dervishes which 
occurred at this period could only be put down by their 
assistance. It w^as at this epoch also that there flourished 
at Konieh the greatest mystical poet of Islam, and the 
founder of the order of the Mawlawis, JelAl ed-dfn Riiml 

^ See the details m Vincent of Beauvais, /Speculum Sistormle, hk 
XXX chaps. 143, 144 
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(d. 1273, see RuMf), and that the dervish fraternities 
spread throughout the whole country and became power- 
ful bodies, often discontented with the libeial principles 
of the sultans, who granted privileges to the Christian 
merchants and held frequent intercour&e with them Not- 
withstanding all this, the strength and reputation of the 
empire were so great that the Mongols hesitated to invade 
It, although standing at its frontiers But, as they crossed 
the border, Kaikhosrau marched against them, and suffered 
a formidable defeat at KuzadAg (between ArzengAn and 
SivAs) in 1243, which forced him to pui chase peace by 
the promise of a heavy tribute The independence of the 
Seljfiks was now for ever lost The Mongols retired for 
some years, but, Kaikhosrau dying in 1245, the joint 
government of his three sons gave occasion to fresh in- 
roads, till one of them died and Hulagu divided the 
empire between the other two, Tzz ed-din ruling the dis- 
tricts west of the Halys and Bokn ed-dln the eastern 
provinces (1259) But the former, intriguing with the 
Mameluke sultans of Egypt to expel his brother and gam 
his independence, was defeated by a Mongol army and 
obliged to flee to the imperial court Heie he was im- 
prisoned, but afterwards leleased by the Tatais of the 
Crimea, who took him with them to Sarai, where he died 
Eokn ed-din was only a nominal ruler, the real power 
being in the hands of his pervAneh, Muin ed-din SulaimAn, 
who in 1267 procured an ordei of the Mongol KhAn 
Ahaka for his execution The minister raised his infant 
son, GhiyAts ed-din Kaikhosrau III , to the thione, and 
governed the country for ten years longer, till he was 
entangled in a conspiracy of several emiis, who proposed 
to expel the Mongols with the aid of the Mameluke sultan 
of Egypt (Beybars or Bibars). The latter marched into 
Asia Minor and defeated the Mongols'in the bloody battle 
of AhlastAn (1277), but, when he advanced farther to 
Coesarea, the pervAneh retired, hesitating to join him at 
the very moment of action Beybars, therefore, in his 
turn fell back, leaving the pervAneh to the vengeance of 
the khAn, who soon discovered his treason and ordei ed a 
haibarous execution GhiyAts ed-dln continued to reign 
m name till 1284, though the country was in reality 
governed by a Mongol viceroy Mas'iid, the son of Tzz 
ed-din, who on the death of his father had fled from the 
Crimea to the Mongol khAn and had received from him 
the government of SivAs, ArzengAn, and Erzerfim during 
the lifetime of GhiyAts ed-din, ascended the Seljiik throne 
oil the death of GhiyAts But his authority was scarcely 
lespected in his own residence, for several Turkish emirs 
assumed independence and could only be subdued by 
Mongol aid, when they retired to the mountains, to re- 
appear as soon as the Mongols were gone MasWd fell, 
probably about 1295, a victim to the vengeance of one of 
the emirs, whose father he had ordered to be put to death. 
After him KaikobAd, son of his brother FaiAmarz, entered 
Konieh as sultan m 1298, hut his reign is so obscure that 
nothing can he said of it, some authors assert that he 
governed only till 1300, others till 1315. With him ended 
the dynasty of the Seljdks , but the Turkish empiie founded 
by them continued to exist under the rising dynasty of the 
Ottomans. (See Turkby ) 

Biliho^ra-phy — ^The best, though insufficient, account of the Sel- 
juks IS still Le Guignes, HiHioire Gene) ala des Jims, bks x.-xii, 
flora whom Gibbon Wi owed lus dates Among tianslations fiom 
original somces (of winch the most trustworthy are yet unedited), 
comp Mirkhond’s &eselnc7vte dar Seldsclmhen (ed Vulleis), Giessen, 
1838, Tarikli4 Quzxdeh, French tianslation by Defiemery in the 
Journal Asiaiique, 1848, i. 417 sq , u 259 sq , 334 sq , Said 
Zocmani ex lAbro Turaxao qui Oglnunavia inso ibitur Excer^ta (ed 
J H W Lagus), Helsingfors, 1854 (on the SeljiAs of Asia Minor 
exclusively, but of little value) Infoimation lespecting cextam 
peiiods is given incidentally lu the ivell-known works of Von 
' Hammer and D’Olisson (M T H ) 
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SELKIRK, a lowland county of Scotland, of tortuous 
outline, IS bounded by Midlothian on the K , by Peebles on 
the K and W , by Dumfries on the S , and by Roxburgh 
on the E Its extreme length from south-west to north- 
east IS 28 miles, its gieatest breadth from east to west 17, 
and its total aiea 260 square miles or 166,524 acres, of 
which 1 9 9 7 are water. This includes two detached poi tions, 
one to the north-west, surrounded by Peebles, and another 
on the east, the estate and barony of Smton, separated from 
Roxburgh in the reign of William the Lion on the appoint- 
ment of Andrew de Synton to the sheriffship of Selkiik 
Erom its lowest altitude (300 feet) at the junction of the 
Gala and the Tweed the surface rises to 2433 feet at Dun 
Rig, a wild and desolate summit on the western boundary 
Level haughs, beds of ancient lakes, occur m the courses 
of the rivers , but the county is otherwise wholly mountain- 
ous and only a small proportion of it arable Of its pim- 
cipal summits, Ettrick Pen (2269), Capel Fell (2223), 
Deer Law (2064), Herman Law (2014), are in the south, 
and Windlestrae Law (2161) lu the noith, about a mile 
f 1 om the borders of Midlothian Broadly speakmg, Selkirk 
may be said to consist of the two entire valleys of Ettrick 
and Yarrow and a section of the valley of Tweed, the first 
two sloping from the south until they merge in the last, 
which forms the northern portion of the county. Besides 
St Mary’s Loch and its adjunct the Loch of the Lowes, 
together about 4^ miles long, there are several others of 
considerable size, mostly in the eastern uplands between 
Ettrick and Teviotdale— the two lochs of Shaws, Olearburn 
Loch, Kingside Loch, Hellmuir Loch, Alemuir Loch, and 
Akermiur Loch These, with the laiger rivers and the 
mountain ‘'burns,” attract anglers to Selkirk from all 
parts of the kingdom 

Geologically, the Selkirk rocks aie a portion of that 
great Silurian mass which occupies the south of Scotland 
fiom Wigtown to the north-east coast of Beiwick At no 
pait are they known to be covered by rocks of later forma- 
Lon , but here and there (at Windlestiae Law and. Priest- 
hope, for example) igneous locks protiude in massive out- 
crops, almost granitic, one measuring over 100 feet in 
thickness The hillsides yield inexhaustible supplies of 
blue -grey whinstone, suitable foi building j but repeated 
eJlorts to establish slate-quarries and lead-mines have ended 
in failure According to records of the 16 th century, gold 
was found at Mount Benger, Douglas Oraig, and Linglie 
guru, — “ an ingenious gentleman ” named Bevis Bulmer 
having been “ most successful upon Henderland Moor in 
Ettrick Forest, where he got the greatest gold — the like 
to it in no other place bofoie of Scotland ” 

Corresponding with the high average altitude, the jire- 
vailmg climate is cold and wet, and, as the soil is mostly 
thin, over a close subsoil of clayey “till,” agncultuie is 
carried on at a disadvantage About the middle of the 
19th century large aieas of virgin soil were brought under 
tillage , but the prudence of the “ improvement ” is now 
greatly doubted, in regard to a largo proportion at least, 
— its restoration to permanent pastuie being now found 
almost impracticable 

III 1884 23,263 acios, or nearly a seventh of the whole, vero under 
cultivation and 3228 luider wood. The lotatioii of crops most 
commonly followed is a six-course shift of (1) tuiiiips, (2) barley 
or oats, (8), (4), (5) glass oi pasture, and (6) oats Horses m 
1884 numbered 580, cattle 2657, sheep 165,061 Till about a 
century ago the upper farms of the coiuity weie stocked exclusively 
nith sheep of the blaekfaced bleed, and in high heathery tracts 
these still predominate But as altitude diminishes sheep improve 
in quality, fiom puie Cheviot to half-bred and three-quarters-brod 
Leicester- Cheviot Upwards of 60,000 acres, mom tlufli a third of 
the county, belong to the duke of Buceleuch, whose title is derived 
fiom an ancient possession of Ins family in the vale of Eanklebuin 
Other principal dandowneis arc Mr Maxwell- Stuart of Traquair 
(9765 acres) and Loid Uapier and Ettiick (6988 acres), 
Jfaiui/acilitm.— So early as the beginning of the 17th century 


the village of Galashiels did a consideiable local tiade in woollen 
cloth, then oi shoitly afteiwaids known as “ Galashiels grey,” and 
towards the end of the 18tb centuiy this indiistiy was greatly 
stimulated by judicious giants fiom “the equivalent” paid by 
England at the Union About the end of the fiist quaitei of the 
19th centuiy a few novelties ni pattern (mostly accidental) led to 
the opening up of what has now become a vast mdustiy — the Tweed 
tiade, which still has its acknowledged centre in Selkiik 

Administrahon and Poipulahon — Selkiikshiiewith Peeblesshire 
forms one pailiamentaiy constituency Of eutiie civil panshes it 
contains only two, with paits of nine otheis , theie aie also, taken 
fiom these, three q^iioad sacra panshes and pait of a fomth The 
population, 4937 in 1755 and 9809 in 1851, was in 1881 leturned at 
25,564, — an inciease partly due to the annexation of a portion of 
Galashiels foimeily reckoned in Roxhuigh Ont&ide the two towns 
of Galashiels (population 9140 m 1881) and Selkiik population has 
been almost stationaiy for nioie than a centuiy, that of the landward 
paiishes m 1765 and 1881 being lespectively as follows — Asbkiik, 
200 and 138 , Inneileithen, 60 and 61 , Ettiick, 397 and 397 , Stow, 
260 and 441 , Yariow, 1180 and 611 , Eobeiton, 250 and 250 

Anttqiaiics and History — The sliiie is not iich in antiquities, 
although its hillsides lieie and theie leveal earthen eiiclosiues 
known as “Biitish camps,” as well as tumuli yielding human 
lemams and the usual fiagments of rude potteiy A mysteiious 
ditch, known as “the Catiail,” beginning at the noith end of the 
county, traveises its eutiie extent before enteung Roxbuigli on 
! its way to the English border Besides smallei ledoubts, there 
' IS on its line, at Rmk m Galashiels paiish, a well-pieseived eiiciilai 
foit of formidable strength and dimensions Neai Minclunooi the 
Catiail IS crossed by “Wallace's trench,” wheic, according to an 
Instoiical document recently published, the Scottish patiiot defied 
foi a while the generals of Edward I Close by is the Inll-tiack 
by which Moiitiose escaped from the disastious field of Phxhphaugh 
lu 1645 Uewaik Castle, built by James 11 , still stands m fair 
pieservation, notable enough liistoiically, but more fannhat as the 
lecital-hall of the “ last minstiel’s ” immortal lay. The county is 
dotted over with otliei towcis of smaller size, in vaiious stages of 
decay Aiound them clustei those tiaditions which, sung in 
ballads full of simple force and tenderness, have made Selkiik 
the poet’s chosen haunt Yariow'', “ gai landed with rhyme, ” has, 
without liypeibole, been teimed “the Teinpe of the West ” Selkuk 
w'as long known officially as the “shiio of the Foiest,” an app)ellation 
its famous shoulf Sir Waltci Scott loved to lecall. Except the 
hmgh of Selkuk, its lands, and a laige tiact in uppei Ettiick bo- 
loiigmg to Meliose Abbey, the county remained long uiidei the 
jurisdiction of a forest comt, and its foiest-steadiugs w'oio held by 
tack from the ciown till the tune of Queen Maiy. It was a favourite 
hunting-ground ol Scottisli monarchs and foimod the dowiy-laud 
of at least two foioign piinccsses who became queens of Scotland 

SeeT Cmg-Bwmi, Jlist ofSellMlshne 

SELKIRK, tlie county town of Selkirkshiie, is on tlie 
river Ettrick, between its absoiption of tlio Yarrow and 
Its junction with the Tweed, and is connected by a branch 
railway with the Waverley line from Scotland to Eng- 
land Although almost entirely a manufacturing town, 
having several large mills for woollen cloth and yarn,^ it 
IS not without importance as the centre of an extensive 
pastoral area The county offices and prison excepted, the 
public buildings of Selkirk are not striking The popula- 
tion of the burgh was 1053 in 1735, 1800 in 1831, and 
6090 m 1881. 

From the chaitei by wdncli David I , wdulo prince of Foiih- 
umbna, established in Selkiik the Benedictine abbey afteiwaids 
removed to Kelso, it appears that even at that i emote period (1119- 
24) it was an old town and tlio prince’s residenco David’s castle 
contmued to lie a freiiueut resort of his succcssois on the throne, 
partieulaily of William the Lion, many of whoso charters were 
signed “ 111 plena cuua apud Sceloliiieham ” Enlarged and strength- 
ened by Edwaul I , the fbrtress was captured by the patriotic party 
soon aftei Wallace’s roluiu from Fiance Follung now remains ot 
it but giccn mounds and the name “Pcol Hill.” It is significant 
of the destruction wi ought by repeated conquests and vecoinjuests 
that Selku'k, notwithstanding its auti(nuty and early importance, 
boasts not one building a century and a half old. As its eaily 
naino (Scliolcschyrclie) inndies, it w'as originally a eolleotiou or 
foiest “shiela” beside which an early church W'as planted, probably 
by the Culdees of Old Melrose Cleai light is thrown upon the 
manners and customs of old bordoi towns by the aiicieui records of 
this burgh, still extant (with gaps) from 1503. A miiuito of 1513 
mentions the steps taken to comply with the king’s letter ordering 
theleiybefbie Flodden, wheio, according to tradition, the burgesses 
of Selkuk fought with stubborn valour James V. granted the 
community right to enclose 1000 acres from the common and gave 
them leave to oloci a piovost, the first to fill that office hemg daiu 
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in defence of the buigh lands From an early penod slioemakeis 
weie a numeious ciaft in Selkirk, and in 1715 and 1745 they weie 
forced to fuimsh several thousand pans of shoes to the Jacobite 
aimies “ Souters of Selkiik ” is still a synonym for the mhabitants 

SELKIRK, or Selcra.ig, Alexander (16T6-1723), a 
sailor who is supposed to have been the prototype of Defoe’s 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” was the son of a shoemaker and tanner 
in Largo, Eifeshire, and was bom in 1 676 In his youth he 
displayed a quarrelsome and unruly disposition, and, hav- 
ing been summoned on 27th August 1695 before the kirk- 
session for his indecent behaviour in church, “ did not com- 
pear, being gone away to the seas ” At an early period 
he was engaged in buccaneer expeditions to the South 
Seas, and in 1703 joined the “Cinque Ports” galley as 
sailing master The following year he had a dispute with 
the captain, and at his own request was in October put 
ashore on the island of Juan Fernandez, where, after a 
solitary residence of four years and four months, he was 
taken off by Captain Woods Rogers, commander of a 
privateer, who made him his mate and afterwards gave 
him the independent command of one of his prizes He 
returned home in 1712, but in 1717 he eloped with a 
country gul and again went to sea He died in 1723 
while lieutenant on board the royal ship “Weymouth ” 

See Howell, ii/s and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, 1829 

SELMA, a city of the United States, in Dallas county, 
Alabama, at the head of steamboat navigation of the 
Alabama river, occupies a plateau on the bluff of the right 
bank, 95 miles below Montgomery It has cotton ware- 
houses, railioad machine-shops, and various factories 
The population was 6484 (3660 coloured) in 1870 and 
7529 (4184 coloured) in 1880 Selma, which was strongly 
fortified during the Civil War and the seat of a Con- 
fedeiate arsenal (where 1800 men were employed), was 
captured by the Fedeial major-geneial J H Wilson on 
2d April 1865, 

SEMIPALATIhTSK, an extensive province (oUast) of 
the Russian dominions in Central Asia , administratively 
it forms a part of the general-governoiship of the Steppes, 
although its northern portions really belong to the Iitish 
plains of West Siberia It has an area of 188,300 square 
miles, and is bounded on the IST by Tobolsk and Tomsk, 
on the S E by China, on the S by Semiryetchensk, and 
on the W by Akmolinsk As regards configuration, it 
differs widely in its northern and southern parts The 
snowclad ridges (9000 to 10,000 feet) of the great Altai 
and Narym enter its south-eastern portion, stretching 
southwards to Lake Zaisan Another complex of moun- 
tains, Kandygatai and Katbinsk, rising to 5000 and 6000 
feet above the sea, continues them towards the west, a broad 
valley intervenes, through which the Irtish finds its way 
from the Zaisan terrace to the lowlands of Siberia, Many 
extensions of these mountains and subordinate ridges 
stretch towards the north The still lower but wild 
Jinghiz-tau mountains fill the south-western part of 
Semipalatinsk, sending out their rocky spurs into the 
steppe region. In the south, the Tarbagatai (Marmots’) 
range (9000 to 10,000 feet) separates Semipalatmsk from 
Semiryetchensk and the Chinese province of Jugutchak 
Wide stejipes fill up the sjiaces between the mountains 
such are the Zaisan steppe (1200 to 1500 feet), between 
the Tarbagatai and the Altai ranges , the plains of Lake 
Balkash, some 300 feet lower, to the south of the Jinghiz- 
tau ; and the plains of the Irtish, which hardly rise 600 
feet above the sea All kinds of crystalline rocks — ^gran- 
ites, syenites, diorites, and porphyries, as also crystMline 
slates of all descriptions — are met with in the mountain 
tracts, which contain also rich gold-bearing sands, silver 
and lead mines, graphite, coal, and the less valuable pre- 
cious stones. The geology of the region and even its 
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topography are still but imperfectly known Kumerous 
boulders widely scattered around the mountains testify 
to a much wider extension of glaciers in former times. The 
chief river of the province, the Irtish, which issues from 
Lake Zaisan, flows north and north-west and waters Semi- 
palatinsk for more than 760 miles Between Bukhtarma 
and Ust-Kamenogorsk it crosses the Altai by a wild gorge, 
with dangerous rapids, through which, however, boats are 
floated Lake Zaisan, 80 miles long and from 10 to 20 wide, 
has depth sufficient for steamboat navigation, steamers tra- 
verse also for some 100 miles the lower course of the Black 
Irtish, which flows from Kuldja to Lake Zaisan. The 
Kurtchum, the Narym, and the Bukhtarma are the chief 
right-hand tributaiies of the Irtish, while the Bukon, the 
Kizil-su, and many smaller ones join it from the left, 
none are navigable, neither are the Kokbekty and Bugaz, 
which enter Lake Zaisan on the west Lake Balkash, 
which borders Semipalatinsk in the south-west, formerly 
received several tributaries from the Jinghiz-tau Many 
smaller lakes (some of them merely temporary) occur on 
the Irtish plain, and yield salt. The whole of the country 
IS rapidly drying up The climate is severe The average 
yearly temperature reaches 43° in the south and 34° in the 
noith, the winter is very cold, and frosts of —44® Fahr. 
aie not uncommon, while heats raising the thermometer 
to 122° in the shade are experienced in the summer The 
yeaily amount of rain and snow is trifling, although snow- 
stoims are very common, strong winds prevail Forests 
are plentiful in the hilly districts and on the Irtish plain, 
the flora being Siberian in the north and more Central 
Asiatic towards Lakes Balkash and Zaisan 
The chief inhabitants aie Kiigliiz-kazaks, who acknowledged the 
supiemacy of Russia in 1732 and may numbei now (1886) neaily 
half a million (479, 760 iii 1876, of ivliom 10,950 were settled in 
towns) The Russian population, which in the same yoai amounted 
to neaily 60,000 Cossacks and peasants, has slowly inci eased since 
The aggregate population was in 1882 estimated at 688,400, of 
whom 34,5^50 lived in towns The Russians aie chiefly agiicul- 
tuiists, and have wealthy settlements on the light hank of the 
Iitish, as well as a few patches in the south, at the foot of the 
mountains. The Kirghizes aie almost exclusively cattle-breed eis 
and keep laige flocks of sheep, horses, and homed cattle, as also 
camels Hunting and fishing (in Lake Zaisan) aie favourite and 
rofitahle occupatioiis with the Cossacks and the Kiighizes In- 
ustiies aie of course insignificant, except that of mining, — gold 
being obtained within the province to the amount of fioin 800 to 400 
lb every yeai , the exti action of silvei and lead is very limited 
Tiade is of some importance, and is increasing, — Russian manu- 
factuied articles being exchanged foi the i aw pioduce (hides, tallow, 
cattle) of the legion The piovmce is divided into four districts, 
the chief towns of which aie Semipalatinsk (17,820 inhabitants 
in 1881), Pavlodai (2260), Kokbekty (3680), and Kaikaialmsk 
(2030) All these towns, lost amidst the sandy steppes, are mere 
administiative centres Bukhtarma and Ust-Kamenogoisk (3400), 
among the mountains, are also worthy of mention 

SEMIPALATINSK, capital of the above province, is 
situated on the right bank of the Irtish, on the highway 
from Central Asia to northern Europe At the end of 
the 18th century it began to be a centre for trade, reach- 
ing its greatest development in 1850-60. Kazan and 
Turkestan Tatars formed the hulk of its population. The 
town still remains, however, a collection of old wooden 
houses scattered among nnfenced spaces of sand The 
Tatar town has a somewhat better aspect than the Russian 
The mhabitants (17,820 in 1881) consist of officials, mer- 
chants, and agriculturists 

SEMIRAMIS. According to the legend which the 
Greeks received from Ctesias, and which is most fully pre- 
served by Diodorus (book li ) in a form that, according to 
the researches of 0 Jacoby {Rhein Museum, 1875, p. 555 
sq ), IS not taken direct from Ctesias but comes through 
Clitaichus, and has been modified by traits borrowed from 
the history of Alexander the Great, the Assyrian empire 
over all A^ia as far as the borders of India was created by 
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Ninus, the founder of Nineveh, and liis greater spouse 
Semiramis, ■who was first the wife of his captain, Onnes, 
but \von the king’s love by an heroic exploit, the capture 
of Bactra, which had defied the royal forces Ninus died, 
and Semiramis, succeeding to his power, traversed all parts 
of the empire, erecting great cities (especially Babylon) and 
stupendous monuments or opening roads thioiigh savage 
mountains She was unsuccessful only in an attack on 
India At length, after a reign of forty-two years, she 
delivered up the kingdom to her son Nmyas and dis- 
appeared, or, according to what seems to be the original 
foim of the story, was turned into a dove and was thence- 
forth worshipped as a deity. This legend is certainly not 
Assyrian or Babylonian , Ctesias must have had it from 
Persians or Medes, and the fulness of detail, the multi- 
tude of proper names, favour the conjecture that Nintis 
and Semiramis were celebrated in some Median epic tale 
which went on to tell of the fall of Assyiia before the 
Medes (Dimcker, Ge&ch d Alt, 5th ed , ii 18 ) In this 

legend all the conquests of Assyiia were crowded together 
mto one lifetime, and King Minus and his son Ninyas are 
mere eponyms of Nineveh, personifications of the Assyrian 
monarchy But it is round the figure of Semiiamis that 
all the real interest of the legend gathers , nor can she be 
the arbitrary creation of a poet, for it is certain that her 
name was popularly connected with many famous jilaces 
and monuments “The woiks of Semiramis,” says Stiabo 
(xvi 1, 2), “are pointed out through almost the whole 
contment, earth-works hearing her name, walls and strong- 
holds, aqueducts, and stair-like roads over mountains, 
canals, loads, and bridges,” Ultimately every stupendous 
work of antiquity by the Euphrates or in Iran seems to 
have been ascribed to her, — even the Behistun msciiptions 
of Darius (Diod, ii 13) Of this we already have evi- 
dence in Herodotus, who, though lie does not know the 
legend afterwards told by Ctesias, ascribes to her the 
hanks that confined the Euphiates (i 184) and knows her 
name as borne by a gate of Babylon (iii 155) Various 
places in Media bore the name of Semiiamis, but slightly 
changed, even hi the Middle Ages (Hoffmann, Si/nsche 
Alcten, p 137), and the old name of Van was Shamirama- 
gerd, Armenian tradition legardmg her as its founder (St 
Martin, Mem mr I'Ann^nie, i. 138). These facts are to be 
explained by observing that in her bnth as well as in her 
disappearance from earth Semiramis clearly appears not 
as a mere woman but as a great goddess In Diodorus’s 
account she is the daughter of the Derceto of Ascalon 
and miiaculously brought up by doves, and again she is 
finally transformed into a dove, and therefoie the Assyrians 
pay divine honours to this bird Semiramis, therefore, is 
a dove-godde>ss associated with Derceto the fish-goddess 
The same association of the fish and dove goddesses appears 
at Hierapohs (Bambyce, Mabhug), the gieat temple at 
which according to one legend was founded by Semi- 
ramis {De JDm Syria, 14), and where her statue was shown 
with a golden dove on her head {%h%d, 33, comp 39).^ 
But the Semitic dove-goddess is Ishtar or Astarte, tlie 
great goddess of Assyria and Babylon, and the irresistible 
charms of Semiramis, her sexual excesses (see especially 
Diiion in jElian, 7 E, vii. 1), and other features of the 
legend all bear out the view that she is primarily a form 
of Astarte, and so fittingly conceived as the great queen of 
Assyria The word Semiramis in Semitic form, as the 
Syrians write it, is Shomiram (Hoffmann, tit supra), an 
epithet rather than a proper name, which may be rendered 
“the highly celebrated,” or perhaps rather “name [mani- 
festation] of [the god] Earn.” 2 The historical inference 

^ It is notewoitliy in tins connexion that Mabbng is the Mnus veins 
of Amnnamis and Philostratns , 

s Op. the Phcenician “Astarte (0 LS,i. 1, No. 3, 1. 18) 


from all this is that Semitic worship was carried by the 
Assyrians far into Media and Armenia 

On an Assyrian insciiption the name Samniiuamat .appeal <3 as 
boine by the “lady of the palace” of Ramniannivar (812-783 no), 
seeSchiadei, A' ^ iT, 2d ed , p 366 E Meyei [Gesth dcsAltcrth, 
p 409) combines this with the statement of Heiodotus that Semi- 
iamis lived five geneiations hefoie Nitociis, which would make liei 
date 766 B r Possibly Hei odotus identified the tw 0 names, but it 
18 veiy doubtful whethei they are leally connected Sliemiiamoth 
(1 Chion XV 18) peihaps means “statues of Semiramis/' and, it 
so, w'as oiiginally a place-name (Ewald, al ) 

SEMIEYETCHENSK, a province of Russian Turkestan, 
including the steppes south of Lake Balkash and parts 
of the Tian-Shan Mountains around Lake Issik-kul It 
has an area of 155,300 square miles and is bounded by 
Semipalatinsk on the N., by China (Jugutchak, Kuldja, 
Aksu, and Kashgana) on the E and S , and by the Russian 
provinces of Ferganah, Syi-Daria, and Akmolinsk on the 
W. It owes its name (Jity-su, Seyni-ryetthie, re , “Seven 
Rivers ”) to the riveis which flow from the south-east into 
Lake Balkash The Jiingarian Ala-tau, which sepaiates it 
fiomnoith-western Kuldja, penetiates into its central por- 
tions, extending south-west towaids the iiver Hi, with an 
average height of 6000 feet above the sea, several isolated 
snow-clad peaks reaching about 12,000 feet. In the south 
Semiryetchensk embraces the intricate systems of the Trans- 
Ih Ala-tau and the Tian-Shan (see Tuekestan) Two 
laiiges of the former, connected about their middle by a 
single mountain-mass, extend east-north-eastwards along 
the noithein shore of Lake Issik-kul, both ranging from 

10.000 to about 15,000 feet and both partially snow-clad 
To the south of the lake two immense ranges of the Tian- 
Slian, sepaiated by the valley of the Naryn, stiotch in the 
same direction, laising their icy peaks to above 15,000 and 

16.000 feet j while westwards fiom the lake the vast walls 
of the Aloxandiovskiy ridge, 9000 to 10,000 feet high, 
with peaks rising some 2000 feet liigliov, extend to the 
province of Syi-Daria Another mountain complex of much 
lower elevation runs north-westwards fiom the Tians-Tlian 
Ala-tau towaids the southern oxtiemity of Lake Balkash 
In the north, where the province holders Semipalatinsk, 
It includes the -western parts of the Tarbagatai range, tho 
summits of which (10,000 foot) do not leacli the limit of 
perpetual snow The lemaindcr of tlie province consistfci 
of a rich steppe in tho noitli-cast (Serghiopol), and vast 
uninhabitable saud-stoppos on the south-east of Lake Bal- 
kash. South waids from the last-named, however, at the 
foot of the mountains and at tho entrance to tho valleys, 
there are rich areas of fcitilo land, which are rapidly being 
colonized by Russian immigrants, who have also sj)rcad into 
the Tian-Shan, to the east of Lake Issik-kul The climate iw 
relatively temperate (average yearly temperature 44" Fiihr. 
at Vyornyi, 2500 feet above tho sea) and the vegetation rich. 

Tho chief river is tho Hi, winch cniors iho pioviueo fioin Kuldja, 
makes its way through tho spurs of the Tians-Iliau Ala-Uui, ilows 
north-Tvest in a bed varying from 200 to 1000 yards 111 width, ami 
waters tho province for 260 miles hofoio it criLcrs Lake Balkash 
by scvoial mouths forimng a wido della Its tvihutarios fi oin tho 
left fire tho Karyn, tho Toliihk, and tho Kurtu, scYoral others 
hocomo lost in tho sands. The Karatal, the Aksu, and tho Ijcpsa 
likowiao fall into Lake Balkash. Tho Tdiu uses iii tho Tiau Shan 
Mountains and. flows noith-wo.stwards to Lake Sauianl-kul ; and 
the Naryn flows south-westwards along a longitudinal valley of tho 
Tian-Shan, and entois Eorganali to join tho Syr-Daria. Tho province 
contains several important lake.?. Lake Balkash, or Dcngliif!, m 
the north (8880 square miles), is cresccnt-ahapcd, 400 inilcs long 
and 55 wide in its broadoi part ; hut its area is much less than it for- 
moily was, and it is lapidly dtying up, — notably sinco 1 863, Lake 
Ala-kul, which was connected with Balkash in tho robt-l’hoceno 
period, now stands somo hundred foot higher, and is connected by 
a chain of smaller lakes with Sisik-kul. Lake Issik-kul (2260 
square miles) is a deep mountain lake, 120 miles long and 37 wido, 
5300 feet above tho sea Tlic alpine lakes Sou-kiil (9400 foot) and 
Tchatyr-knl (11,100) lie south-west of Issik-kul. 

Tho population, winch was estimated at 748,800 by M Kostenko 
in 1880 (139,660 being in the Kuldja region), has since increased, 
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the latest official figiues (1882) giving 685,950 foi the province, 
exclusive of the Kuldja region Of these Russians numheied, ac- 
coiding to Kostenko, 44,585, 20,640 heiiig Cossacks, who are veiy 
poor as compaied with the fiee Russian emigiants The majoiity 
of the population aie Kiighiz (595,237) , next come Taiantclus 
(36,265), Kalmucks (about 25,000), Mongols and Manchurians 
(22,000), and Dungans (19,657), these last two mostly m Kuldja , 
wdiile Tatais and Saits aie each lepiesented hy some 3000 oi 
3500 (all the foregoing figures include those foi Kuldja) The 


piovince is subdivided into five distnets , Yyeinji (18,423 inhabit- 
ants in 1879, of whom 3586 weie nnlitaiy), the chief towm of the 
piovince, foimeily Almaty, is situated at the foot of the Tians-Iliaii 
Ala-tau, and has a mixed population of Russians, Tatars, Saits, 
Kirghiz, Kalmucks, and Jews , its tiade with Kuldja and Kashgai 
IS mcieasing lapidly, and it has now two lyceums, for hoys and 
guls, and several other schools The othei towns — Kopal (5450 
inhabitants), Serglnopol (1045), Tokmak (1770), and Kaiakol (2780) 
— aiemeiely administiative eenties. 


SEMITIC LANGUAGE S 


T he name “ Semitic languages ” is used to designate a 
gioup of Asiatic and African languages, some living 
and some dead, namely, Hebrew^ and Phoenician, Aramaic, 
Assyrian, Arabic, Ethiopic (Geez and Ambaiic) The name, 
wbicb was introduced by Eicbborn,i is derived from the 
fact that most nations which speak or spoke these lan- 
guages are descended, according to Genesis, fiom Shem, 
son of Hoah But the classification of nations in Genesis 
X IS founded neither upon linguistic nor upon ethno- 
graphical piinciples it IS determined rather by geograph- 
ical and political considerations For this leason Elam 
and Lud aie also included among the children of Shem, 
but neither the Elamites (in Susiana) noi the Lydians 
appear to have spoken a language connected with Hebiew 
On the other hand, the Phoenicians (Canaanites), whose 
dialect closely resembled that of Israel, aie not counted as 
children of Shem. Moreover, the compiler of the hst in 
Genesis x had no cleai conceptions about the peoples of 
south Arabia and Ethiopia Nevertheless it would be 
undesirable to give up the universally received terms 
“Semites” and “Semitic” There exist laige groups of 
languages and peoples which bear no natural collective 
appellations, because the peoples grew up) unconscious of 
their mutual relationship , so science must needs give 
them artificial designations, and it would be well if all 
such terms were as short and precise as “Semitic ” 

The connexion of the Semitic languages with one 
another is somewhat close, in any case closer than that of 
the Indo-Euiopeaii languages The more ancient Semitic 
tongues differ from one another scarcely more than do the 
various Teutonic dialects Hence even in the 17th century 
such learned Orientalists as Hottinger, Bochart, Castell, 
and Ludolf had a tolerably clear notion of the relationship 
between the different Semitic languages with which they 
were acquainted , indeed the same may be said of some 
Jewish scholars who lived many centuries earlier, as, for 
instance, Jehuda ben Koraish It is not difficult to point 
out a series of characteristic marks common to these lan- 
guages, — the predominance of tnconsonantal roots, or of 
roots foimed after the analogy of sucli, similarity in the 
formation of nominal and veibal stems, a great resemblance 
in the foi ms of the personal pronouns and m their use for 
the purpose of verbal inflexion, the two principal tenses, 
the importance attached to the change of vowels in the 
Ulterior of words, and lastly considerable agreement with 
regard to order and the construction of sentences. Yet 
even so ancient a Semitic language as the Assyrian ap- 
pears to lack some of these features, and in certain modern 
dialects, such as New Syriac, Mahn, and more particularly 
Ainharic, many of the characteristics of older Semitic 
speech have disappeared But the resemblance in voca- 
bulary generally diminishes in piroportion to the modern- 
ness of the dialects Still we can trace the connexion 
between the modern and the ancient dialects, and show, 
at least approximately, how the former were developed 
out of the latter Where a development of this kind can 
be proved to have taken place, there a relationship must 


^ Einleitimj %% das A T., 2d ed , i 46 (Leipsic, 1787) 


exist, however much the individual featuies may have 
been effaced The question here is not of logical categories 
but of organic groups 

All these languages are descendants of a primitive Pnnu- 
Semitic stock which has long been extinct Many of its 
most imj)oitant features may be leconstructed with 
least tolerable certainty, but we must beware of attempt- 
ing too much m this respect When the vaiious cognate 
languages of a group diverge in essential points, it is 
by no means always possible to determine whicb of them 
has retained the more primitive foim The history of the 
development of these tongues duiing the period anterioi 
to the documents which we possess is often extremely 
obscuie in its details Even when several Semitic lan- 
guages agree m important points of grammar we cannot 
always be sure that in these paiticnlars we have what is 
primitive, since in many cases analogous changes have 
taken place independently To one who should assert the 
complete reconstruction of the piimitive Semitic language 
to be possible, we might put the question. Would the man 
who IS best acquainted with all the Romance languages 
be m a position to reconstruct their common mother, 
Latin, if the knowledge of it were lost '2 And yet there 
aie but few Semitic languages which we can know as 
accmately as the Romance languages aie known As far 
as the vocabulary is concerned, w’© may indeed maintain 
with certainty that a considerable number of words which 
have in vaiious Semitic languages the foim proper to each 
were a part of primitive Semitic speech Neveitheless 
even then we are apt to be misled by independent but 
analogous formations and by words borrowed at a very 
remote period ^ Each Semitic language or gioup of lan- 
guages has, however, many words which we cannot point 
out in the others Of such words a great number no 
doubt belonged to primitive Semitic speech, and either 
disapipearecl in some of these languages or else remained 
in use, but not so as to be recognizable by us Yet many 
isolated words and roots may in very early times have 
been borrowed by the Hebrew, the Aramaic, the Etluopic, 

&c , perhaps from wholly different languages, of wffiich no 
trace m left. 

The question which of the known Semitic dialects most 
resembles the primitive Semitic language is less important 
than one might at first suppose, since the question is 
one not of absolute but only of lelative priority After 
scholars had given up the notion (which, however, was 
not the fruit of scientific research) that all Semitic lan- 
guages, and indeed all the languages in the woild, were de- 
scendants of Hebrew or of Aramaic, it was long the fashion 
to maintam that Arabic bore a close lesemblance to the 
primitive Semitic language.^ But, just as it is now recog- 
nized with ever-increasing clearness that Sanskrit is far 
from havmg retained m such a degree as was even lately 
supposed the characteristics of primitive Indo-Euiopeau 


2 The more alike two languages are the more difficult it usually is 
to detect, as hoiiowed elements, those words which have passed from 
one language mto the other. 

* This theoiy is earned to its extreme limit in Olshausen’s very 
valnahle JSeSi eio Cframimi (Brunswick, 1861) 
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speech, so in the domain of the Semitic tongues ve can 
assign to Aiahic only a relative antiquity It is tine that 
in Aiahic very many features are preserved more faithfully 
than m the cognate languages, — for instance, nearly all 
the oiigmal abundance of consonants, the short vowels in 
open syllables, particulaily in the mtenor of words, and 
many grammatical distinctions which in the other lan- 
guages aie more or less obscured But, on the other hand, 
MaLc has coined, simply from analogy, a gieat number 
of foims which, owing to their extreme simplicity, seem 
at the first glance to he primitive, but which nevertheless 
are only modifications of the primitive forms , whilst per- 
haps the other Semitic languages exhibit modifications of 
a different kind In spite of its great wealth, Arabic is 
characteiized by a certain monotony, which can scarcely 
have existed from the beginning Both Hebrew and 
Aiamaic are m many respects more ancient than Arabic 
This would no doubt be far more apparent if we knew 
Hebiew more completely and accorchng to the original 
pronunciation of its vowels, and if we could discover how 
Aiamaic was pronounced about the 13 th century before 
our era. It must always he borne in mmd that we are 
far more fully and accurately acquainted with Arabic than 
with the other Semitic languages of antiquity The opin- 
ion sometimes maintained by certain over-zealous Assyrio- 
logists, that Assyrian is the “Sanskrit of the Semitic 
world,” has not met with the approval even of the Assyrio- 
logists themselves, and is unworthy of a serious refutation 
A comparative grammar of the Semitic languages must 
of course he based upon Arabic, hut must in every matter 
of detail take mto consideration all the cognate languages, 
as far as they are known to us In the reconstruction of 
the piimitive Semitic tongue Hebiew might perhaps afford 
more assistance than Ethiopic, but Aiamaic, Assyrian, 
and even the less known and the inoie modern dialects 
might furnish valuable inateiials. 

Oliaiac- It is not a formidable undertaking to describe in general 
ter of terms the character of the Semitic mmd, as lias been done, 
mind example, by Lassen (Jndtsche Altei'thumhmde, i 414 
^ sq) and by Henan in the introduction to his Eutoire 
des Langiies S'mitiques. But still there is a danger of 
assuming that the most important characteristics of paiticu- 
lar Semitic peoples, especially of the Israehtes and of the 
Arabs, are common to all Semites, and of ascribing to the 
influence of race certain striking features which are the 
lesiilt of the external conditions of hfe, and which, under 
similar circumstances, are also developed among non- 
Semitic laces And, though it is said, not without reason, 
that the Semites possess but little talent for political and 
mihtaiy organization on a laige scale, yet we have in the 
PhoBiiicians, especially the Carthaginians, in Hamilcar and 
111 Hannibal, a proof that under altered conditions the 
Semites are not incapable of distinguishing themselves in 
these domains It is a poor evasion to deny that the Phoe- 
nicians are genuine Semites, since even our scanty sources 
of information suffice to show that in the matter of reli- 
gion, which among Semites is of such supremo importance, 
they bore a close resemblance to the ancient Hebrews and 
Aramesans. In general descriptions of this kind it is easy 
to go too far But to give in general terms a correct idea 
of the Semitic languages is a task of very much greater 
difficulty. Renan’s brilliant and most interesting sketch is 
in many respects open to serious criticism. He cites, for 
example, as characteiistic of the Semitic tongues, that they 
still retain the practice of expressing psychological pro- 
cesses by means of distinct imagery In saying this he is 
talang scarcely any language but Hebrew into account. 
But the feature to which he here alludes is owing to the 
particular stage of intellectual development that had been 
leached by the Israelites, is m part peculiar to the poetical 


style, and is to be found m like manner among wholly 
different races That the Semitic languages aie far fiom 
possessing the fixity which Renan attiibutes to them we 
shall see below But, however this may be, certain giaiii- 
matical pecuhanties of the Semitic languages — above all, 
the predominance of tnliteral loots — aie so marked that 
it IS seaicely possible to doubt whether any language with 
which we are toleiably well acquainted is oi is not Semitic 
Only when a Semitic language has been stiongly influenced 
not only in vocabulary but also in grammar by some iion- 
Semitic speech, as is the case with Amharic, can such a 
doubt be for a moment entertained 

Many attempts have been made, sometimes in a veiy EeLi- 
superficial fashion and sometimes by the use of scientific tions 
methods, to estabhsh a lelationship between the Semitic 
languages and the Indo-European It was very natural 
to suppose that the tongues of the two races which, with ofspeecli. 
the single exceptions of the Egyptians and the Chinese, 
have formed and moulded liiiman civilization, who have 
been near neighbours from the earliest times, and who, 
moreover, seem to bear a great physical resemblance to 
one another can be nothing else than two descendants of 
the same parent speech But all these endeavours have 
wholly failed It is indeed probable that the languages, 
not only of the Semites and of the Indo-Europeans, but 
also those of other laces, aie derived from the same stock, 
but the separation must have taken place at so remote a 
period that the changes which these languages underwent 
m piehistoric times have completely effaced what featiues 
they possessed in common, if such featiues have some- 
times been preserved, they are no longer recognizable It 
must be remembered that it is only in exceptionally favoui- 
able circumstances that cognate languages aie so prcseivcd 
during long periods as to render it possible for scientific 
analysis to prove their relationship with one another ^ 

On the other hand, the Semitic languages boar so 
stiildng a resemblance in some lespects to certain lan- 
guages of northern Africa that we aie forced to assume the 
existence of a tolerably close relationship between the 
two groups Wo allude to the family of languagos known 
in modern times as the “Hamitic,” and composed of the 
Egyptian, Beiber, Beja (Bisln'irl, &c.), and a number of 
tongues spoken in Abyssinia and the neiglibouruig countries 
(Agaw, Galla, Daiikali, &c.) It is remarkable that some 
of the most indispensable words m the Semitic vocabulary 
(as, for instance, “water,” “mouth,” and ccitain numeials) 
are found m Hamitic also, and that these words happen 
to be such as cannot well be derived from trilitoral Semitic 
loots, and are more or less independent of the culinary 
grammatical rules We notice, too, iniporLunt resem- 
blances 111 grammar, — for example, the formation of the 
feminine by means of a i piefixed or affixed, that of the 
causative by means of s, similarity in the suffixes and ])ic- 
fixes of the verbal tenses, and, generally, similarity in the 
personal pronouns, &:c It must bo admitted that there is 
also much disagreement, — ^for instance, the widest divoi- 
gence m the mass of the vocabulary; and this apjilies to 
the Semitic languages as coniparod not only with those 
Hamitic languages that are gradually becommg known to 
us at the piesont day but with the Egyptian, of which we 
possess doemnents dating from the fourth millennium 
before tlio diristian era. The question is hero involved 
in great difficulties. Some isolated resemblances may, 
improbable as it apjiears, have been produced by the bor- 


1 The following is an instance of the manner in wMoh wo may bo 
deceived by isolated cases “ Su^ ” is lu Hebrew slmh, almost exactly 
like the Sanskrit and modern Persian ahash, tlie Latin sea’, &c. But 
the Indo-European root n, swfe, oi perhaps even Iswoht whereas the 
Semitic root is ahidth, so that the rcsemhlauce is a purely acoideiital 
one, produced hy phonetic change 
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rowing of words Uncivilized races, as has been proved 
with certainty, sometimes borrow from others elements of 
speech in cases where we should deem such a thmg im- 
possible, — for example, numerals and even personal &u^es 
But the great resemblances in grammatical formation can- 
not be reasonably explained as due to borrowing on the 
part of the Hamites, more especially as these points of 
agreement are also found in the language of the Berbeis, 
who are scattered over an enormous territory, and whose 
speech must have acquired its character long before they 
came into contact with the Semites We are even now 
but imperfectly acquainted with the Hamitic languages , 
it IS not yet certain into what groups they fall , and the 
relation in which Egyptian stands to Berber on the one 
hand and to the south Hamitic languages on the other re- 
quires further elucidation The attempt to write a com- 
parative grammar of the Semitic and Hamitic languages 
would be, to say the least, very premature ^ 

The connexion between the Semitic languages and the 
Hamitic appeals to indicate that the primitive seat of 
the Semites is to be sought in Africa , for it can scarcely 
be supposed that the Hamites, amongst whom there are 
gradual tiansitions from an almost purely European type 
to that of the Negroes, are the children of any other land 
than “ the dark continent ” There seems, moreover, to be 
a considerable physical resemblance between the Hamites 
and the Semites, especially in the case of the southern 
Arabs , we need mention only the slight development of 
the calf of the leg, and the sporadic appearance amongst 
Semites of woolly hair and prominent jaws ^ But both 
Semites and Hamites have been mingled to a large extent 
with foreign races, which process must have diimnished 
their mutual similarity. All this, however, is offered not 
as a definite theory but as a modest hypothesis 
It was once the custom to maintain that the Semites 
came originally from certain districts in Armenia. This 
supposition was founded on the book of Genesis, accord- 
ing to which several of the Semitic nations are descended 
from Arphachsad, le, the eponym of the district of 
Arrapachitis, now called Albak, on the bordeis of Armenia 
and Kurdistan It was also thought that this region was 
inhabited by the primitive race from which both the 
Semites and the Indo-Europeans derived their origin. 
But, as we saw above, this ancient relationship is a matter 
of some doubt ; in any case, the separation does not date 
from a period so recent that the Semites can be supposed 
to have possessed any histoiieal tradition concerning it 
There cannot he a greater mistake than to imagme that 
nations have been able to preserve during long ages their 
recollection of the country whence their supposed ancestors 
are said to have emigrated The fantastic notion once in 
vogue as to the permanence of liistoncal memories among 
uncivilized races must he wholly abandoned. The period 
in which the Hebrews, the Arabs, and the other Semitic 
nations together formed a single people is so distant that 
none of them can possibly have retained any tradition of 
it. The opinion that the Hebrews and the tribes most 
closely related to them were descendants of Arphachsad ' 
IS apparently due to the legend that Noah’s ark landed 
near this district The notion has therefore a purely 
mythical origin Moreover, in Genesis itself we find a 
totally different account of the matter, derived from another 
source, which represents all nations, and therefore the 
Semites among them, as having come from Babylon 


^ This of course applies yet more strongly to Benfey’s work, Udier 
das VerhdUnm der dgypitsckm Sprache mm, seimtwchen Sprachstamm 
(Leipsic, 1844) , but bis book bas tbe permanent merit of having for 
the first time examined this relationship m a scientific manner 
^ Comp G- Gerland, Atlas der Ethnographic (Leipsic, 1876), p 40 
of the text 
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Scarcely any man of science now believes in the northern 
origin of the Semites 

Others, as Sprenger and Schiader,® consider the birth- 
place of the Semitic race to have been in Arabia There 
IS much that appears to support this theory Histoiy 
proves that from a very early period tribes from the 
deseits of Arabia settled on the cultivable lands which 
border them and adopted a purely agricultural mode of 
hfe Various traces in the language seem to indicate 
that the Hebrews and the Aramaeans were originally 
nomads, and Arabia with its northern prolongation (the 
Syrian desert) is the true home of nomadic peoples The 
Aiabs are also supposed to display the Semitic character 
m its purest form, and then language is, on the whole, 
nearer the original Semitic than are the languages of the 
cognate races To this last circumstance we should, how- 
ever, attach httle importance It is by no means always 
the case that a language is most faithfully preserved in 
the country where it originated. The Lithuanians speak 
the most ancient of all hvmg Indo-European languages, 
and they are certainly not autochthones of Lithuania , the 
Eomance dialect spoken in the south of Sardinia is far 
more primitive than that spoken at Kome, and of all living 
Teutonic languages the most ancient is the Icelandic It 
is even doubtful whether the ordinary assumption he cor- 
rect, that the most primitive of modern Arabic dialects 
are those spoken m Aiahia. Besides, we cannot unre- 
servedly admit that the Arabs display the Semitic char- 
acter m its purest form ; it would be more correct to say 
that, under the influence of a country indescribably mono- 
tonous and of a hfe ever changing yet ever the same, the 
inhabitants of the Arabian deserts have developed most 
exclusively certain of the piincipal traits of the Semitic 
race All these considerations are indecisive, but we will- 
ingly admit that the theory which regards Arabia as the 
piimitive seat of all Semites is by no means untenable 

Finally, one of the most eminent of contemporary Orien- 
talists, Ignazio Guidi,^ has attempted to prove that the 
home of the Semites is on the lower Euphrates He 
contends that the geographical, botanical, and zoological 
conceptions which are expressed in the various Semitic 
languages by the same words, preserved from the time of 
the dispersion, correspond to the natural chaiacteiistics of 
no countiy but the above-mentioned Great as are the 
ingenuity and the caution which he displays, it is difficult 
to accept his conclusions Several terms might be men- 
tioned which are part of the common heritage of the 
northern and the southern Semites, but which can scarcely 
have been formed in the region of the Euphrates More- 
over, the vocabulary of most Semitic languages is but 
very imperfectly known, and each dialect has lost many 
primitive words in the course of time It is therefore 
very unsafe to draw conclusions from the fact that the 
various Semitic tongues have no one common designation 
for many important local conceptions, such as “mountain.” 

The ordinary words for “man,” “old man,” “boy,” “tent,” 
are quite different in the various Semitic languages, and 
yet all these aie ideas for which the primitive Semites 
must have had names 

We must therefore for the present confess our inability 
to make any positive statement with regard to the primitive 
seat of the original Semitic race 

It IS not very easy to settle what is the precise con- Con- 
nexion between the various Semitic languages, considered 
individually In this matter one may easily be led 
hasty conclusions by isolated peculiarities in vocabulaiy or me lan- 
gnages 

® The former has maintained this view in several of his works, the 
latter vd. Z D M & , xxvii 417 sq 

^ “ Della Sede Piiraitiva clei Popoli Semitici,” m the Proceedings ol 
the Accademia dei Lmcei, 1878-79 
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grammar. Eacli of the older Semitic languages occasion- 
ally agrees in giammatical points with, some other to which 
111 most respects it hears no very close leseniblance, while 
dialects much more neaily related to it are found to exhibit 
different formations Each Semitic tongue also possesses 
features peculiar to itself Eor instance, the Hebiew- 
Phcemcian group and the Anabm have a prefixed definite 
article (the etymological identity of which is, however, not 
quite certain) , the dialect nearest to Arabic, the Sabsean, 
expi esses the article by means of a suffixed n-, the Aiamaic, 
which m general more closely resembles Hebrew than does 
the Aiabic group, expresses it by means of a suffixed a, 
whereas the Assyrian in the north and the Ethiopic in the 
south have no article at all Of this termination % for 
the definite aiticle there is no trace in either Arabic or 
Hebrew, the Sabsan, the Ethiopic, and the Aramaic 
employ it to give emphasis to demonstrative pronouns , 
and the very same usage has been detected in a single 
Phoemcian inscription ^ In this case, therefoie, Hebiew 
and Arabic have, independently of one another, lost some- 
thing which the languages most nearly related to them 
have pieserved In like manner, the strengthening of the 
pronoun of the thud peison by means of t (or tdi) is only 
found in Ethiopic, Sabiean, and Phoenician. Aramaic 
alone has no certain tiace of the reflexive conjugation 
formed with piefixed w, Hebrew alone has no ceitam 
trace of the causative with ska ^ In several of the Semitic 
languages we can see bow the formation of the passive by 
means of internal vocal change (as Ivlhmc^, “he was ad- 
dressed,” as distinguished from Idlama, “he addressed”) 
gradually dropped out of use, in Ethiopic this process 
was already complete when the language fiist became 
literary , but m ixamaic it was not wholly so In a few 
cases phonetic resemblances have been the result of later 
growth. Eor example, the termination of the pluial 
masculine of nouns is in Hebrew m, in Aramaic in, as in 
Arabic. But we know that Aiamaic also originally had 
m, whereas the ancient Arabic forms have after the n an 
a, which appears to have been originally a long d {dm, 
ina) ; m this latter position (that is, between two vowels) 
the change of m into n is very improbable These two 
similar terminations were therefore originally distinct 
We must indeed be very cautious in drawing conclusions 
from points of agreement between the vocabularies of the 
various Semitic ton gues The Ethiopians and the Hebrews 
have the same word for many objects which the other 
Semites call by other names, — for instance, “stone,” 
“tiee,” “enemy,” “enter,” “go out”; and the same may 
be said of Hebrew as compared with Sabman, But to 
biulcl theoiics upon such facts would be unsafe, since the 
words cited are either found, though with some change of 
meaning, in at least one of the cognate languages, or actu- 
ally occur, perhaps quite exceptionally and in archaic 
writings, with the same signification The sedentary 
habits of the Ethiopians and the Sabneans may possibly 
have rendered it easier for them to retain m their vocabu- 
lary certain words which weie used by the civilized Semites 
of the north, but winch became obsolete amongst the 
Arabian nomads To the same cause wo may attribute 
the fact that in religion the Sabmans resemble the northern 
Semites more closely than do the tribes of central Arabia ; 
but these consideiations prove nothing in favour of a 
neaier linguistic affinity. 

One thing- at least is certain, that Arabic (with Sabman) 
and Ethiopic stand in a comparatively close relationslup 
to one another, and compose a group by themselves, as 
conliasted with the otlier Semitic languages, Hebrseo- 
Phcenician, Aramaic, a nd Assyrian, which constitute the 

^ Via, the gieat lusoniitiou of Byblua, C,IS, fasc, i Fo 1 . 

® ShalhcMh, “ flame, ” is borroiveil from Aramaic. 
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northern gioup Only in these southern dialects do we 
find, and that under forms substantially identical, the im- 
portant innovation known as the “broken plurals ” They 
agree, moreover, in employing a peculiar development of 
the verbal root, formed by inserting an d between the first 
and second radicals (kdtala, taldtcda), in using the vowel 
a befoie the thud radical in all active peifects — for 
example, {k)ahtala, hattala, instead of the Jiaktil, hittil of 
the iioithern dialects — and in many othei grammatical 
phenomena This is not at all contradicted by the fact 
that certain aspuated dentals of Arabic {th, dh, th) aie 
leplaced in Etluopic, as m Hebrew and Assyrian, by pure 
sibilants — ^that is, s (Hebrew and Assyiian sh), 2, p — 
whereas in Aramaic they aie replaced by simple dentals 
{t, dy t), which seem to come closer to the Arabic sounds. 
After the separation of the northern and the soiithein 
gioups, the Semitic languages possessed all these sounds, 
as the Arabic does, but afterwards simplified them, for 
the most part, m one diiection or the other Hence there 
resulted, as it weie by chance, occasional similarities 
Even in modem Arabic dialects th, dh have become some- 
times t, d, and sometimes s, z, Ethiopic, moieovei, has 
kept d, the most peculiar of Arabic sounds, distinct from 
p, whereas Aramaic has confounded it with the guttural 
'urn, and Hebrew and Assyrian with p It is tlieiefore 
evident that all these languages once possessed the con- 
sonant in question as a distinct one One sound, sin, 
appeals only in Hebrew, in Phoenician, and in the older 
Aiamaic It must ongmally have been pronounced very 
Idee sh, since it is represented m writing by the same 
chaiacter ; in later times it was changed into an ordinary 
s Assyrian does not distinguish it from kh ^ The division 
of the Semitic languages into the noithern group and the 
southeiii is therefoie justified by facts Even li wo weie 
to discover really important grammatical plionoinena in 
which one of the southern dialects agiced with the northern, 
or mce versa, and that in cases where such plienomoiia 
could not be regaided either as remnants of pninitivc 
Semitic usage 01 as instancas of parallel but independent 
development, we ought to lemombcr that the division of 
the two gioups was not necessarily a suddoi and instan- 
taneous occurrence, that even after the sejiaration intor- 
couise may have been cairicd on between the various tubes 
who spoke kindred dialects and were theiefore still able 
to inidei stand one another, and tliai mtormediato dialects 
may once have existed, perhaps such as were in use 
amongst tribes who came into contact sometimes with the 
agricultural population of the north and sometimes with 
the nomads of the south (see below) All tins is purely 
hypothetical, whereas the division between the nortlicru 
and the southern Semitic languages is a recognized fact. 

Although we cannot deny that there may formerly have 
existed Semitic languages quite distinct from those with 
winch we are acquainted, yet that such was actually the 
case cannot be proved Nor is there any reason to think 
that the domain of the Semitic languages over cxtciuleil 
very far beyond its present limits. Some time ago many 
scholars heheved that they weie once spoken in Asia Minor 
and even lu Europe, but, except m the Phamician colouics, 
this notion rested upon no solid proof. It oaimot bo 
argued with any great degree of plausibility iliat even the 
Ciliciaus, who from a very early pciiod held constant 
intercourse with the Syrians and the Plioenieiaus, sj>oko 
a Semitic language. 

3 Tt is not quite mtaiu wliotliw all the Soimtic laiigniiKus ongmally 
liad the Imulest of the guUtuala yh and Wi 111 exactly the sniiie plai'cs 
that they occupy 111 Aiahic. In the case ol hh — wliuio Ethioinc agioes 
with Aiabic— this is at least probahle, since there seem to he traces 
of it in Assyrian But it would appear that in llelnew and Aramaic 
the di&tmcUou between yh and \iyin, between kk and li, was often 
dilTeieut from what it is m Arabic, 
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Hebeiv Heh eiv — Hebrew and Phcemcian are but dialects of one 

and the hame language It is only as the language of the 
people of Isiael that Hebrew can be known with any pre- 
cision Since in the Old Testament a few of the neigh- 
bouiing peoples are represented as being descended from 
Eber, the eponym of the Hebrews, that is, are regarded as 
neaily lelated to the lattei, it was natural to suppose that 
they likewise spoke Hebrew, — a supposition which, at least 
in the case of the Moabites, has been fully confirmed by 
the discovery of the Mesha inscription (date, soon after 900 
bo) The language of this inscription scaicely differs from 
that of the Old Testament , the only important distmction 
is the occuiience of a reflexive form (with t after the first 
laclical), which apjoeais nowheie else hut in Arabic. "We 
may remark in passing that the style of this inscription is 
quite that of the Old Testament, and enables us to maintain 
with certainty that a similar historical htesrature existed 
among&t the Moabites But it must he remembered that 
ancient Semitic inscriptions exhibit, in a sense, nothmg 
but the skeleton of the language, since they do not express 
the vowels at all, or do so only in certain cases , still less 
do they indicate other phonetic modifications, such as the 
doubling of consonants, ikc It is therefore very possible 
that to the ear the language of Moab seemed to differ 
considerably from that of the Judaeans 
Ancient The Mesha insciiption is the only non-Isiaelite source 
fiom which any knowledge of ancient Hebrew can be 
obtained (See Hebeew Lanctage and Lheeatuee) 
Some fragments in the Old Testament belong to the 
second millennium befoie our era, — particulaily the song of 
Deborah (Judges v), a document w'hich, in spite of its 
many obscuiities in matters of detail, throws mnch hght 
on the condition of the Israelites at the tune w'hen the 
Canaanites were still contending with them for the posses- 
sion of the country The first rise of an historical litera- 
ture may very piobably date fioin befoie the estabhshment 
of the monarchy Vaiious poitions of the Old Testament 
belong to the time of the earlier kings ; but it was under 
the later kings that a great part of extant Hebrew litera- 
ture came into shape. To this age also belong the Siloam 
inscnptioii and a few seals and gems bearing the names 
of Israelites. The Hebrew language is thus known to ns 
Pronun- from a very ancient period. But we are far from being 
omtiou acquainted with its real phonetic condition m the time of 
David or Isaiah Eor, much as we owe to the labours of 
the later Jewish schools, which with infinite care fixed the 
pronunciation of the sacred text by adding vowels and 
other signs, it is evident that even at the best they could 
only represent the pronunciation of the language in its 
latest stage, not that of very early ages. Besides, their 
object was not to exhibit Hebrew simply as it was, but to 
show how it should be read in the solemn chant of the 
synagogue. Accordingly, the pronunciation of the older 
period may have differed considerably from that repre- 
sented by the punctuation Such differences are now and 
then indicated by the customary spelling of the ancient 
texts,’- and sometimes the orthography is directly at vari- 
ance with the punctuation ® In a few rare cases we may 
derive help from the somewhat older tradition contamed 
m the representation of Hebrew words and proper names 
by Greek letters, especially in the ancient Alexandrine 
translation of the Bible (the so-called Septuagint) It is 
of particular importance to remark that this older tradi- 
tion still retains an original a m many cases where the 

' For example, we may conclude with tolerable certainty, from the 
presence and absence of the vowel-letters y and to, that in older tunes 
the accented e and o weie not pronounced long, and that, on the other 
hand, the diphthongs an and ai weia used for the later 6 and I 

^ The veiy first word of the Bible contains an Aleph [spintus lems), 
■which 13 required by etymology and was once audible, but which the 
pronunciation lepresented by the point-system ignoies. 


punctuation has the later oi e. We have examined this 
point somewhat m detail, in order to contradict the false 
but ever-recuriing notion that the oidinaiy text of the 
Bible represents without any essential modification the 
pionunciatiou of ancient Hebrew, wheieas m reality it ex- 
presses (in a very instructive and careful mannei, it is 
true) only its latest development, and that for the purpose 
of solemn puhhc recitation A clear trace of dialectical 
differences within Israel is found in Judges xii 6, which 
shows that the ancient Ephraimites pronounced s instead 
of sh 

The destruction of the Judeean kingdom dealt a heavy Period of 
blow to the Hehiew language But it is going too far to 
suppose that it was altogether banished from ordinary life ““ 
at the time of the exile, and that Aiamaic came into use 
among all the Jews. In the East even small communities, 
especially if they form a religious body, often cling per- 
sistently to their mother-tongue, though they may be sur- 
rounded by a population of alien speech , and such was 
probably the case with the Jews in Babylonia See 
Hebeew Language, vol xi p 597. Even so late as the 
time of Ezra Hebrew was in all probability the ordinal y 
language of the new community In Neb xiu 24 we find 
a complaint that the children of Jews by wives fiom A&hdod 
and other places spoke half m the “Jewish'^ language 
and half in the language of Ashdod, or whatever else may 
have been the tongue of their mothers. No one can sup- 
pose that Nehemiah would have been particularly zealous 
that the children of Jews should speak an Aramaic dialect 
with correctness He no doubt refers to Hebrew as it 
was then spoken, — a stage in its development of which 
Nehemiah’s own work gives a very fair idea And, more- 
over, the inhabitants of Ashdod spoke Hebrew G Hoff- 
mann^ has deciphered inscriptions (written in Greek letters, 
but, after the Hebrew fashion, from light to left) on two 
corns struck about 150 years after Nehemiah, which are 
m pure Hebrew^, nor does the language seem to diverge 
at all from that of the Old Testament. It is therefore 
probable that Nehemiah alludes only to a slightly different 
local dialect If the Philistines of Ashdod still continued 
to speak Hebrew about the year 300 b c , it cannot be 
supposed that the Jews had given up tins their own lan- 
guage nearly three centuries eailier. We may also con- 
clude that the Philistines from the earliest period spoke 
the same language as their eastern neighbours, with whom 
they had so often been at war, but had also lived in close 
pacific intercourse. 

After the time of Alexander large bodies of the Jewish flebiew 
population weie settled in Alexandria and other western 
cities, and were very rapidly Hellenized Meanwhile the 
principal language of Syria and the neighboming countries, Aramaic. 
Aramaic, the influence of which may he peiceived even m 
some pre-exihc witings, began to spread more and moie 
among the Jews Hebrew gradually ceased to be the lan- 
guage of the people and became that of religion and the 
schools. The book of Daniel, written m 167 or 166 b o , 
begins in Hebrew, then suddenly passes mto Aiamaic, and 
ends again in Hebrew. Similarly the redactor of Ezra (or 
more correctly of the Chronicles, of which Ezra and Nehe- 
miah form the conclusion) borrows large portions from an 
Aramaic work, m most cases without translating them mto 
Hebrew No reason can be assigned for the use of Aramaic 
in Jewish worbs intended primarily for Jerusalem, unless 
it were already the dominant speech, whilst, on the other 
hand, it was very natural for a pious Jew to write in the 

^ See Sallet’s Zeatschnft f%r Mmismaiik, 1882 (Berlin) 

* The inscriptions, short as they are, exhibit the exclusively Hebre-w 
■wordtr(V), “to-ma,” and the feminine “thestrong,” 

with -the tenmnation ah (not at, as in Phoenician) Had the Ashdodites 
been accustomed to use a dead language on their coins they would 
certainly liave employed tlie native Semitic -writing 
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ancient “ holy ” language even after it had ceased to be [ 
spoken Esther, Ecclesiastes, and a few Psalms, which be- 
long to the 3d and 2d centuries before our era, are indeed 
written in Hebrew, hut are so strongly tmctured by the 
Aramaic influence as to prove that the writers usuaRy 
spoke Aramaic We are not likely to be far wrong in 
saying that in the Maccabaean age Hebrew had died out 
among the Jews, and there is nothing to show that it sur- 
vived longer amongst any of the neighbouring peoples. 
Hebrew But in the last period of the history of Jerusalem, and 
of the jQQre after the destruction of the city by Titus, the 
schools schools played so important a part that the hie of 

the Hebiew language was m a manner piolonged. The 
lectures and discussions of the learned were carried on in 
that tongue We have very extensive specimens of this 
moie modern Hebrew m the Mishnah and other works, 
and scattered pieces throughout both Talmuds But, just 
as the “ classical ” Sanskrit, which has been spoken and 
written by the Brahmans during the last twenty-flve cen- 
turies, differs considerably from the language which was 
once in use among the people, so this “language of the 
learned ” diverges m many respects from the “ holy lan- 
guage ” ; and this distinction is one of which the rabbis 
weie perfectly conscious. The “language of the learned ” 
borrows a great part of its vocabulary from Aramaic, ^ 
and this exercises a strong influence upon the gram- 
matical forms. The grammar is perceptibly modified by 
the peculiar style of these writings, which for the most 
part treat of legal and ritual pestions in a strangely 
laconic and pointed manner But, large as is the propor- 
tion of foreign woids and artificial as this language is, it 
contains a considerable number of purely Hebrew elements 
which do not appear in the Old Testament Although 
we may generally assume, m the case of a word occurring 
in the Mishnah but not found in the Old Testament, that 
it IS borrowed from Aramaic, theie are several words of 
this class which, by their radical consonants, prove them- 
selves to he genuine Hebiew And even some giam- 
matical phenomena of this language are to be regarded 
as a genuine development of Hebrew, though they are 
unknown to earher Hebrew speech 
Medi- From the beginning of the Middle Ages down to our 
.seval produced an enormous mass of 

Hebrew, sometimes closely folloiving the lan- 
guage of the Bible, sometimes that of the Mishnah, some- 
times introducing m a perfectly inorganic manner a great 
quantity of Aramaic forms, ancl occasionally imitatmg the 
Arabic style. The study of these variations has but httle 
interest for the linguist, since they are nothing but a purely 
artificial imitation, dependent upon the greater or less skill 
of the individual The language of the Mishnah stands m 
much closer connexion with real life, and has a definite 
rmson d’itre ; all later Hebrew is to be classed with medi- 
aeval and modern Latin Much Hebrew also was written 
111 the Middle Ages by the hostile brethren of the Jews, the 
Samaritans; but for the student of language these pi educ- 
tions have, at the most, the charm attaching to curiosities 
Char- The ancient Hebrew language, especially in the matter 
MaLt" syntax, has an essentially primitive character Para- 
Hehrew sentences prevails over hypotaxis to a greater 

extent than m any other literary Semitic language with 
which we are well acquainted The favounte method is 
to link sentences together by means of a simple “and,” 
There is a great lack of particles to express with clearness 
the more subtle connexion of ideas. The use of the verbal 
tenses is in a great measure determined by the imagination, 

^ It is a cliaractenstic fsalure that “my father” and “my mother” 
axe here expressed by purely Aramaic forms. Even the lenraed did 
not wish to coll their “papas” and “ mammas ” hy any other names 
than those to which they had been acenstomed in infancy. 
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which regards things unaccomplished as accomplished and 
the past as still present There are but few words or 
inflexions to mdicate slight modifications of meaning, 
though in ancient times the language may perhaps have 
distmgmshed certain moods of the verb somewhat more 
plainly than the present punctuation does But in any 
case this language was far less suited for the definite ex- 
pression of studied thought, and less suited still foi the 
treatment of abstract subjects, than for poetry We must 
remember, however, that as long as Hebiew was a living 
language it never had to he used for the expression of the 
abstract Had it lived somewhat longer it might very 
possibly have learnt to adapt itself better to the foimulat- 
ing of systematic conceptions The only book m the Old 
Testament which attempts to grapple with an abstract 
subject in plain piose — namely, Ecclesiastes — dates fiom 
a time when Hebrew was dying out or was already dead 
That the gifted author does not always succeed in giving 
clear expression to his ideas is partly due to the fact that 
the language had never been employed for any scientific 
purposes whatsoevei With regaid to grammatical forms, 

Hebrew has lost much that is still preseived in Arabic , 
but the greater riclmess of Arabic is in part the result of 
later development 

The vocabulary of the Hebrew language is, as we have Vocabu- 
said, known but imperfectly. The Old Testament is no 
very large work , it contains, moreover, many repetitions, 
and a great number of pieces which are of little use to the 
lexicographer On the other hand, much may be deiived 
fiom certain poetical books, such as Job The numerous 
aira^ Xeyofieva are a sufficient proof that many moie words 
existed than appear in the Old Testament, the writeis 
of which never had occasion to use them Were wo in 
possession of the whole Hebiew vocabulaiy in the time 
of Jerenuah, foi example, we should be far better able 
to determine the relation in which Hebrew stands to the 
other Semitic languages, the Old Testament would be far 
more intelligible to us, and it would be very much easier 
to detect the numerous corrupt passages in our text, 

Fhcemdan — This dialect closely resembles Hebrew, and riwin- 
IS known to us from only one authentic source, namely, 
insciiptions, some of which date fiom about 600 b c or 
earlier , but the great mass of them begin with the 4th 
century before our era These inscriptions ^ we owe to 
the Phoenicians of the mother-country and the neighbour- 
ing regions (Cyprus, Egypt, and G-reece), as well as to the 
Phoenicians of Africa, especially Carthage. Inscriptions 
are, however, a very insufficient means for obtaining the 
knowledge of a language. The number of subjects treated 
in them is not largo ; many of the most important gram- 
matical forms and many of the words most used in ordi- 
nary life do not occur Moreover, the “lapidary style” i,s 
often very haid to understand. The rciietilion of obscure 
phrases, in the same connexion, in several inscriptions 
does not help to make them more intelligible Of what 
use is it to us that, for instance, thousands of Cartliaginian 
inscriptions begm with the very same incomprehensible 
dedication to two divinities 1 The difficulty of interpreta- 
tion is greatly increased by the fact that single words arc 
very seldom separated fiom one another, and that vowel- 
letters are used extiemely sparingly, We therefore come 
hut too often upon very ambiguous groups of letters. In 
spite of this, our knowledge of Phoenician has made con- 
siderable progress of late Some assistance is also got 
from Greek and Latin writers, who cite not only many 
Phoenician proper names hut single Phccuician words- 
Plautus m particular inserts in the Pmrnlm whole pass- 
ages in Punic, some of which are accompanied by a Latin 

^ The scattered materials aie being collected m the (Jot^ha Insmp- 
iionwn SmiHcarum of the Parn Academy, 
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translation This source of mfoimatiou mustj however, 
be used with great caution It was not the object of 
Plautus to exhibit the Punic language with precision, a 
task for which the Latin alphabet is but ill a^pted, but 
only to make the populace laugh at the jargon of the hated 
Carthaginians Moieover, he had to force the Punic words 
into Latin senarn, and finally the text, being unintelligible 
to copyists, IS terribly corrupt Much ingenuity has been 
wasted on the Punic of Plautus , but the passage yields 
valuable results to cautious investigation which does not 
try to explain too niuchi In its grammar Phoenician 
closely resembles Hebrew. In both dialects the consonants 
aie the same, often in contrast to Aiamaic and other 
cognate languages ^ As to vowels, Phoemcian seems to 
diverge rather more from Hebrew The connecting of 
clauses is scarcely cairied further in the former language 
than in the latter. A slight attempt to define the tenses 
more sharply appeals once at least in the joming of Mn 
(fiiit) with a perfect, to express complete accomplishment 
(or the pluperfect) ^ One important difference is that the 
use of loCm conversive with the imperfect — so common 
111 Hebrew and in the inscription of Mesha — is wanting 
111 Phosnician The vocabulary of the language is veiy 
like that of Hebrew, but words rare in Hebrew aie 
often common in Plicemcian For instance, “to do ” is in 
Phoenician not 'asd but petal (the Arabic fcCala), which 
m Hebrew occuis only in poetry and elevated language 
“ G-old ” IS not zaliah (as in most Semitic languages) but 
/lanff (Assyrian which is used occasionally in 

Hebrew poetry. Traces of dialectical distinctions have 
been found m the great inscription of Byblus, the inhabit- 
ants of which seem to be distinguished from tbe rest of the 
Phoenicians in Josh xiii 5 (and 1 Kings v. 32^ [A V v 18]) 
It IS probable that various differences between the language 
of the mother-country and that of the African colonies arose 
at an early date, but our materials do not enable us to 
come to any definite conclusion on this point. In the later 
Afiican inscriptions there appear certain phonetic changes, 
especially in consequence of the softenmg of the gutturals, 
— changes which sliow themselves yet more plainly in the 
so-called Heo-Punic inscriptions (beginning with the 1st, 
if not the 2d, ceiituiy before our eia). In these the 
gutturals, which had lost their real sound, are frequently 
interchanged in writing , and other modifications may also 
be perceived TJufortunately the Neo-Punic inscriptions 
are written in such a debased indistinct character that it 
is often impossible to discover with certainty the real form 
of the words This dialect was still spoken about 400, 
and perhaps long afteiwards, m those districts of North 
Africa which had once belonged to Carthage. It would 
seem that in the mother-country the Phoenician language 
withstood the encroachment of Gieek on the one hand and 
of Aramaic on the other somewhat longer than Hebrew did 
Geo- Amma^c — ^Aramaic is nearly relat^ to Hebrseo-Phceni- 

grapli- (j^an , but there is nevertheless a sharp line of demarcation 
teut^o^ between the two groups Of its original home nothmg 
Aramaic certain is known. In the Old Testament “Aram ” appears 
at an early period as a designation of certain distnets in 
Syria (“Aiam of Damascus,” &c) and lu Mesopotamia 
(“Aram of the Two Rivers”). The language of the 

1 See GiUlemeister, lu Ritschl’s Plautus (vol ii fasc v , Leipsic, 
1884). 

^ At an early period the Pliceuician prominciafaon may hare diatin- 
giuehed a greater inimher of original consonants than ai’e distinguished 
m writing It is at least reimirkahle th.at the Greeks render the name 
of the city of Qnr (Hebrew Q6t), which must onginally have heen pro- 
nounced Thurr, with a r (Tipoi], and the name of Giddn, where the 
f runs through all the Semitic languages, with a c (SiSw) Distinctions 
of this kind, justified by etymology, have perhaps heen obscured in 
Hebrew by the imperfection of the alphabet. In the case of sin and 
shin this can be positively proved 

^ jrdn mdar, “had vowed,” Idal h{Q X S, Phoen , Ho 93) 
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Aramaeans giadually spread far and wide, and occupied 
all Syna, both those regions which were before in the 
possession of the Kheta, piobably a non-Semitic people, 
and those which were most likely inhabited by Canaanite 
tribes j last of all, Palestine became Aramaized, Towards 
the east this language wms spoken on the Euphrates, and 
throughout the districts of the Tigris south and west of 
the Anneman and Kurdish mountains , the province m 
which the capitals of the Arsacides and the SdsAnians 
were situated was called “ the countiy of the Aramaeans ” 

In Babylonia and Assyria a large, or perhaps the larger, 
portion of the population were most probably Aramaeans, 
even at a very early date, whilst Assyrian w'as the language 
of the Government 

The oldest extant Aramaic documents consist of inscrip- 
tions on monuments and on seals and gems In the Persian 
period Aiamaic was the official language of the piovmces 
west of the Euphrates, and this explains the fact that 
coins which weie stinck by governors and vassal princes 
in Asia Minor, and of which the stamp was in some cases 
the work of skilled Greek artists, bear Aramaic insciip- 
tioiis, whilst those of other coins are Greek This, of 
couise, does not prove that Aramaic was ever spoken in 
Asia Minor and as far north as Sinope and the Helles- 
pont. In Egypt Aiamaic inscriptions have been found 
of the Persian period, one bearing the date of the fourth 
year of Xerxes (482 B c )‘‘ ; we have also official documents 
on papyrus, unfortunately m a very tattered condition 
for the most part, which prove that the Persians preferred 
using this convenient language to mastering the difficulties 
of the Egyptian systems of writing. It is, further, very 
possible that at that time there were considerable numbers 
of Arammans in Egypt, just as there were of Phoenicians, 

Greeks, and Jews But piobably this preference for 
Aramaic originated under the Assyrian empire, in which 
a very large proportion of the population spoke Aramaic, 
and in which this language would natmally occupy a 
more important position than it did under the Peisians 
We therefore understand why it was taken for granted that 
a great Assynan official could speak Aramaic (2 Kings xviii. 

26 ; Isa xxxvi 11), and foi the same reason the digni- 
taries of Judah appear to have learned the language (^hcl ), 
namely, in order to communicate with the Assyiians® 

The short donunion of the Chaldisans very probably 
strengthened this prepondeiaiice of Aiamaic. A few 
ancient Aramaic inscriptions have lately been discovered 
far withm the limits of Aiabia, in the palm oasis of TeimA 
(m the north of the Hijdz), the oldest and by far the 
most important of these was very likely made before the 
Persian peuod We may presume that Aramaic was in- 
troduced into the district by a mercantile colony, which 
settled in this ancient seat of commerce, and in conse- 
quence of which Aramaic may have remained for some time 
the literary language of the neighbouring Arabs. All these 
older Aiamaic monuments exhibit a language which is 
almost absolutely identical. One peculiarity which distin- 
guishes it from later Aramaic is that in the relative and 
demonstrative pronoun the sound onginally pronounced 
cl/i is changed into a, as in Hebrew, not into d, as is 
required by a rule universal in the Aramaic dialects ® The 
Egyptian monuments at least bear marks of Hebrew, or 
more correctly Phoenician, infiuence 

The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament show us Bihlioal 
the fonn of the language which was in use among 
Jews of Palestine. Isolated passages in Ezra perhaps 
See tlie Palfflograpkical Society’s Onental Senes, plate kiu 

® We possess certain small documents m Semitic iviiting wkicli 
date from the Assynan penod, hut of which the linguistic ohaiacter is 
still veiy obscure ; they contain Aramaic, Phoenician, and probably 
Assynan forms Bee^PMG , xxxiii 321 

® Some traces of tins phenomenon are found latei 
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belong to tbe Persian peiiod, but bave ceitainly been le- 
modellecl by a later 'Riitei ^ Yet in Ezra we find a few 
antique forms wbicb do not occur in Daniel The Aiamaic 
pieces contained in tlie Bible have tbe great advantage of 
being furnished with vowels and other orthographical 
signs, though these weie not inseited until long after the 
composition of the books, and aie sometimes at vaiianee 
with the text itself But, since Aiamaic was still a living 
language when the punctuation came into existence, and 
since the lapse of time was not so veiy great, the tradition 
lan less risk of coriiiption than in the ease of Hehiew 
Its geneial coriectness is further attested hy the innuinei- 
able points of resemblance between this language and 
Syriac, with which we are accurately acquainted The 
iramaic of the Bible exhibits various antique features 
which afterwaids disappeaied, — ^for example, the formation 
of the passive by means of internal vowel-change, and the 
causative with ha instead of with a, — phenomena which 
have been falsely explained as Hebraisms Biblical Aramaic 
agrees in all essential points with the language used m 
the numeious inscriptions of Palmyra (beginning soon 
befoie the Chiistian era and extending to about the end 
of the 3d cental y) and on the Nabataean coins and stone 
monuments (concluding about the year 100) Aiamaic 
was the language of Palmyra, the anstociacy of which 
were to a great extent of Arabian exti action In the 

northern portion of the Nabatoau kingdom (not far fiom 
Damascus) there was probably a laige Aiamaic po]iulation, 
but farther south Aiabic was spoken At that time, how- 
ever, Aiamaic was highly esteemed as a cultivated lan- 
guage, for which reason the Arabs in question made use 
of it, as their own language was not reduced to writing, 
just as m those ages Greek inscriptions weie set up in 
many districts where no one spoke Gieek That the 
Nabatffians wcis Arabs is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that, with the exception of a few Greek names, almost all 
the numerous names which occm* in the Nabatman inscrip- 
tions are Aiabic, m many cases with distmctly Arabic 
terminations A further proof of this is that in the gieat 
inscriptions over the tombs of Hejr (not far from TemiA) 
the native Arabic continually shows thiough the foioigii 
disgiuse, — ^for instance, m the use of Arabic words when- 
ever the writer does not happen to leinember the con e- 
sponding Aramaic tenns, in the use of the Arabic particle 
/«, of the Arabic glmr, “other than,” and m several 
syntactic features The great inscriptions cease with the 
ovei throw of the Nabatrean langdom by Tiajan (105) , but 
the Arabian nomads in those countries, especially in the 
iSiiiaitic peninsula, often sciatched their names on the 
rocks down to a later period, adding some benedictory 
formula m Aramaic. The fact that several centuries after- 
wards the name of “Nabataean” was usod by the Aiabs as 
synonymous with “Aramaean" was probably due to the 
gradual spread of Aramaic over a great part of what had 
once been the country of the Nabataeans. In any case 
Aiamaic then exercised an immense influence. This is 
also proved by the place which it occupies in the strange 
Pahlavf writing, various bianches of which date from the 
time of the Parthian empire (see PAHtAvf) Biblical 
Aramaic, as also the language of the Palmyrene and 
Nabataean inscriptions, may be described as an older foim 
of Western Aramaic. The opimon that the Palestinian 
J ews brought their Aramaic dialect direct from Babylon 
—-whence the incorrect name “ Chaldee "—is altogether 
untenable. 

We may now trace somewhat further the development 
of Western Aramaic in Palestine , but unhappily few of 


^ The tteciPB which is said to have been sent hy Eexa la in its present 
form a cowpaiaiively late jiiodiictioii 
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the sources fiom which we deiive om information can be 
thoroughly tiusted In the synagogues it was necessaiy 
that the leading of the Bible should be followed by an 
oral “targlim” or translation into Aiamaic, the language 
of the people The Targiim was at a later period fixed in 
writing, but the officially sanctioned form of the Targnin 
to the Pentateuch (the so-called Targuni of Onkelos) and 
of that to the prophets (the so-called Jonathan) was not 
finally settled till the dth or 5th century, and not in 
Palestine but in Babyloma. The redactois of the Targnm 
preserved on the whole the older Palestinian dialect , yet 
that of Babylon, which diffeied considerably fiom the 
foimer, exercised a vitiating influence The punctuation, 
which w^as added later, first m Babylonia, is far less trust- 
worthy than that of the Aramaic pieces in the Bible The 
language of Onkelos and Jonathan differs but little fiom 
Biblical Aiamaic. The language spoken some time after- 
wards by the Palestinian Jews, especially in Galilee, is 
exhibited in a senes of rabbinical woiks, the so-called Jeru- 
salem Targums (of which, however, those on the Hagio- 
giapha aie in some cases of later date), a few Midiashic 
works, and the Jerusalem Talmud Unfortunately all 
these books, of which the Midrashim and the Talmud 
contain much Hebiew as well as Aramaic, have not been 
handed down with care, and requiie to be used with groat 
caution foi hngmstic purposes Moreover, the influence 
of the older language and oithography has in pait ob- 
semed the characteristics of these popular dialects; for 
example, vaiious gutturals are still written, although they 
are no longer pronounced The adaptation of the spelling 
to the real pionmiciatioii is carried furthest in the Jcui- 
salem Talmud, but not in a consistent manuei Besides, 
all these books aie without vowel-points , but the fieqnont 
use of vowel-letters m the later Jewish woiks renders this 
defect less sensible 

Not only the Jews but also the Chustians of Palestino 
letamed them native dialect for some time as an ecclesi- 
astical and literary language We possess translations of 
the Gospels and fragments of other works in this dialect 
by the Palestinian Christians dating from about the Dili 
cenUuy, accompanied by a punctuation which was not 
added till some tunc later. This dialect closely roscnible.s 
that of the Palostiman Jews, as was to bo expected from 
the fact that those who spoke it were of Jewish origin 
Pinally, tlie Samaritans, among the inhabitants ofgamau- 
Palostme, translated their only sacicd book, tho Pontalcucli, inn 
into their own dialect. The critical study of this tiaus-‘'^i*^^“^' 
latioii proves that tho language winch lies at its liaso was 
very much the same as that of the neighbouring Jews 
Perhaps, indeed, the Bamarilans may have earned the 
softening of the gutturals a little Imtlicr than the Jews of 
Galilee. Their absurd atieiiqit to ombellisb tho language 
of the translation hy arbitraiily introducing forms borrowed 
from the Hebrew original has given rise to the false notion 
that Samaritan is a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic Tlic' 
introduction of Hebrew and even of Arabic winds and 
forms was practised in Samaria on a still larger scale by 
copyists who lived after Aramaic had become extinct. The 
later works wriltoii m the Samaiitau dialect are, from a 
linguistic point of view, as worthies, s as the compositions 
of Samaritans in Hebrew , the writers, who spoke Arabic, 
endeavoured to write ni languages with which they wore 
hut half acquainted. 

All these Western Aramaic dialects, including that of 
tho oldest inscriptions, have this featuro among others 
m common, that they form the third ])erson singular 
masculine and the third person plural masculine and 
feminine in the imperfect by prefixing y, as do the other 
iSemitic languages. And in these dialects the termina- 
tion d (the so-called “ status emphaticiis ”) still retained 
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tlie meaning of a definite aiticie doiva to a tolerably late 
period 

A& early as tbe 7tli century tlie conquests of the Moslems 
greatly" circumscribed tbe domain of Aramaic and a few 
centuries later it was almost completely supplanted in the 
west by Arabic For the Christians of those countries, 
who, like every one else, spoke Arabic, the Palestiman 
dialect was no longer of importance, and they adopted 
as their ecclesiastical language the dialect of the other 
Aramaian Chiistians, the Syriac (or Edessene) The only 
localities where a Western Aramaic dialect still survives 
are a few villages in Anti-Lihanus Our information upon 
this subject is but slight and fragmentary , but it is hoped 
that Professors Prym and Socin wiU soon be able to furnish 
more ample details 

Batylou- The popular Aramaic dialect of Babylonia fiom the 
lan and 4tb to the 6th centuiy of oui era is exhibited in the 
dnm Ba-hylonian Talmud, in which, however, as in the Jeiu- 
dialects, &alem Talmud, there is a constant minglmg of Aiamaic 
and Hebrew passages To a somewhat later period, and 
probably not to exactly the same district of Babylonia, 
belong the writings of the MAJromNS {qv), a strange 
sect, half Chiistian and half heathen, who from a hnguistic 
point of view possess the peculiar advantage of having 
lemamed almost entirely free from the influence of Hebrew, 
winch IS so perceptible in the Aramaic writings of Jews 
as well as of Christians The orthography of the Man- 
dieaiis comes nearer than that of the Talmud to the real 
pronunciation, and in it the softening of the guttuials is 
most clearly seen In other respects there is a close resem- 
blance between Mandasan and the language of the Babylon- 
ian Talmud The forms of the impeifect which we have 
enumerated above take in these dialects n or In 
Babylonia, as in Syria, the language of the Arabic con- 
querors lapidly drove out that of the country. The latter 
has long been totally extinct, unless possibly a few surviv- 
ing Manclmans still speak among themselves a moie modern 
form of their dialect 

Syriac 01 At Eclessa, in the west of Mesopotamia, the native 
Aramaic already been used for some time as a literaiy 

raraaic reduced to rule through the influ- 

ence of the schools (as is proved by the fixity of the grammar 
and orthography) even before Chnstiamty acquired power 
in the country in the 2d century At an early penod the 
Old and New Testaments were lieie translated, with the 
help of Jewish tradition This version (the so-called 
Peshftta or Pesliito) became the Bible of Aramaean Chris- 
tendom, and Edessa became its capital Thus the Aramaean 
Christians of the neighbouring countries, even those who 
were subjects of the Persian empire, adopted the Edessan 
dialect as the language of the chuich, of literature, and 
of cultivated intercourse, Since the ancient name of the 
inhabitants, “ Aramaeans,” just like that of "EAAijvcs, had 
acquired in the minds of Jews and Christians the un- 
pleasant signification of “heathens,” it was generally 
avoided, and in its place the Greek teims “ Syrians ” and 
“Syriac” were used But “Syriac ’’was also the name 
given by the Jews and Christians uf Palestine to their own 
language, and both Greeks and Persians designated the 
Aramaeans of Babylonia as “Syrians” It is therefore, 
properly speaking, incorrect to employ the woid “Syriac” 
as meaning the language of Edessa alone, but, since it 
was the most important of these dialects, it has the best 
claim to this generally received appellation. It has, as we 
have said, a shape very definitely fixed, and in it the 
above-mentioned forms of the imperfect take an w. As 
in the Babylonian dialects, the tammation d has become 
so completely a part of the substantive to which it is 
added that it has wholl y lost the meaning of the definite 
^ S'ee Noltleke, Mmd&ische Chramicdih (Halle, 1876) 
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article, whereby the clearness of the language is perceptibly 
impaired The influence exeici,sed by Greek is very appa- 
rent in Syriac. Fiom the 3d to the 7 th century an exten- 
sive literatuie was produced in this language, consisting 
chiefly, hut not entirely, of ecclesiastical works In the 
development of this literatuie the Syiians of the Persian 
empire took an eager part In the Eastern Boman empire 
Syiiac was, aftei Gieek, by fai the most impoitant lan- 
guage ; and under the Persian lungs it virtually occupied 
a more prominent position as an organ of cultuie than the 
Persian language itself. The conquests of the Arabs totally 
changed this state of things But meanwhile, even in 
Edessa, a considerable difference had aiisen between the 
written language and the popular speech, in which the pro- 
cess of modification was still going on About the year 
700 it became a mattei of absolute necessity to systematize 
the grammar of the language and to mtioduce some means 
of clearly expiessing the vowels The principal object 
aimed at was that the text of the Syriac Bible should bo 
recited in a correct manner But, as it happened, the 
eastern pionnnciation differed in many lespecte from that 
of the west The local dialects had to some extent exer- 
cised an influence over the pronunciation of the liteiary 
tongue, and, on the other hand, the political separation 
between Rome and Peisia, and yet more the ecclesiastical 
schism — since the Syrians of the east weie mostly Nesto- 
rians, those of the west Monophysites and Catholics — had 
produced divergencies between the traditions of the vaiious 
schools Starting, therefore, fiom a common souice, two 
distinct systems of punctuation were formed, of which the 
western is the moie convenient, but the eastern the more 
exact and generally the more in accordance with the 
ancient pionnnciation, it has, for example, d in place 
of the western 3, and o in many eases where the western 
Syrians pronounce In later times the two systems 
have been intermingled in vaiious ways. 

Arabic everywhere put a speedy end to the predomi- 
nance of Aramaic — a predominance which had lasted foi 
moie than a thousand years — and soon began to drive 
Syriac out of use At the beginning of the 11th century 
the learned metropolitan of Nisibis, Elias bar Shmnfiyd, 
wrote his hooks intended for Chiistians either entirely in 
Arabic oi in Arabic and Syriac arianged in parallel columns, 
that is, in the spoken and in the learned language. Thus, 
too, it became necessary to have Synac-Arabic glossaues 
Up to the piesent day Syriac lias remained in use foi 
literary and ecclesiastical purposes, and may perhaps he 
even spoken in some monasteries and schools ; but it ha,s 
long been a dead language When Syriac became ex- 
tinct m Edessa and its neighbourhood is not known with 
certainty. 

This language, called Syiiac par excdl&ice, is not the Neo- 
immediate source whence are derived the Aramaic dialects 
stiU survivmg in the northern districts. In the mountains ® 
known as the Tilr ‘Ahclfii in Mesopotamia, in certain 
districts east and north of Mosul, in the neighbouring 
mountains of Kurdistan, and again beyond them on tho 
western coast of Lake Urmia, Aramaic dialects aie spoken 
by Ohristians and occasionally by Jews, and some of these 
dialects we know with tolerable precision. The dialect of 
Tdt ‘Abdin seems to differ considerably fiom all the rest , 
the countiy beyond the Tigris is, however, divided, as 
legards language, amongst a multitude of local dialects 
Among these, that of Urmia has become the most import- 
ant, since American missionaries have formed a new literary 
language out of it. Moreovei, the Roman Propaganda has 
printed books in two of the Neo-Syriac dialects All these 
dialects exhibit a complete transformation of the ancient 
type, to a degree incomparably greater than is the case, 

1 for examjile, with Mandisan In particular, the ancient 
XXI — 82 
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verbal tenses have almost entirely disappeared, but liave 
been successfully replaced by new foims deiived fiom parti- 
ciples There are also other praisewortliy innovations. 
The dialect of Tur 'Abdin has, for instance, agafn coined 
a definite article By means of violent contractions and 
phonetic changes some of these dialects, particularly that 
of Uimia, have acquired a euphony scarcely known ni any 
other of the Semitic languages, with their “stridentia 
anhelantiaque veiba” (Jerome) These Aramaeans have 
all adopted a motley crowd of foreign words, from the 
Aiahs, Kurds, and Turks, on whose borders they live and 
of whose languages they can often speak at least one 
Cliai ac- Aramaic is frequently described as a poor language This 

ten^tics opinion which we are unable to share It is quite 
Aramaic P^^^sible, even now, to extract a very large vocabulary from 
the more ancient Aramaic writings, and yet in this pie- 
dommantly theological bterature a part only of the words 
that existed m the language have been preserved It is 
true that Aramaic, having from the earliest tunes come into 
close contact with foreign languages, has borrowed many 
words from them, in particular from Persian and Greek , 
hut, if we leave out of consideration the fact that many 
Syrian authors aie in the habit of using, as ornaments or 
for convenience (especially in translations), a great number 
of Greek words, some of which were uiiintelhgible to their 
leaders, we shall find that the proportion of really foreign 
words in older Aramaic books is not larger, perhaps even 
smaller, than the pioportion of Eomance words in German 
or Dutch The influence of Greek upon the syntax and 
phraseology of Syriac is not so great as that which it has 
exercised, through the medium of Latin, upon the literal y 
languages of modem Em ope With legaid to sounds, 
the most characteristic feature of Aramaic (besides its 
peculiar treatment of the dentals) is that it is poorer in 
vowels than Hebrew, not to speak of Arabic, since nearly 
all shoit vowels m open syllables either wholly disaiipear or 
leave but a slight trace behind them (the so-called shcwA) 
In this lespect the punctuation of Biblical Aramaic agrees 
with Syriac, m which we are able to obseivc from very 
early times the number of vowels by examining the metri- 
cal pieces constructed accoidmg to the numbei of syllables, 
and with the Mandaaan, which expresses every vowel by 
means of a vowel-letter When several distinct dialects 
so agree, the phenomenon in question must be of great 
antiquity. There are nevertheless traces which prove that 
the language once possessed more vowels, and the Ara- 
mfeans, for instance, with whom David fought may have 
pionoiraced many vowels which afteiwaids disappeaied 
Another peculiarity of Aramaic is that it lends itself fai 
more readily to the linking together of sentences than 
Hebrew and Arabic It possesses many conjunctions and 
adverbs to express slight modiflcations of meanmg It is 
also very free as legards the order of words That this 
quality, winch rendcis it suitable for a clear and limpid 
prose style, is not the result of Greek influence may bo 
seen by the Mandaean, on which Greek has left no mark 
In its attempts to express everything clearly Aramaic 
often becomes prolix, — for example, by using additional 
])ersonal and demonstrative pronouns The contrast be- 
tween Aramaic as the language of prose and Hebrew as 
the language of poetry is one which natuially strikes us, 
but we must beware of carrying it too far Even the 
AramiEaiis were not wholly destitute of poetical talent. 
Although the religious poetry of the Syrians Ims but littlo 
charm for us, yet real poetry occurs m the few extant frag- 
ments of Gnostic hymns Moreover, m the modern dialects 
popular songs have been discovered which, though very 
simple, are fresh and full of feolmg ^ It is tlierefore by no 

^ See Socm, Die nm-arcmUischen Dudclte xon Urma his MosiA^ 
Tubingen, 1882, comp. Z.DMQ, x\xvi. 679 sg. 


means improbable that in, ancient times Aramaic was used 
in poems which, being contrary to the theological tendency 
of Syrian civihzation, weie doomed to total oblivion 
Assyrian — ^Long before Aramaic another Semitic Ian- Assj nan 
guage flourished in the regions of the Tigns and on the lowei 
Euphrates which has been preserved to us in the cuneiform 
inscriptions It is usually called the Assyrian, after the 
name of the country where the first and most important 
excavations were made , but the teim “Babylonian” would 
be moie correct, as Babylon was the birthplace of this lan- 
guage amd of the civilization to which it belonged Certain 
Babylonian inscriptions appear to go back to the fourth 
millennium before our era , but the great mass of these 
cuneifonn inscriptions date from between 1000 and 500 
B 0 Assyrian seems to be more nearly related to Hebrew^ 
than to Aramaic , we may cite, for example, the relative 
particle s/m, which is also used as a sign of the genitive, 
and is identical with the Phoenician cw/i and the Hebrew 
oaJi&t (sAe, s/ifi), also the similarity between Assyrian and 
Hebrew in the treatment of the aspirated dentals On the 
other hand, Assyiiau diffeis m many respects from all the 
cognate languages The ancient perfect has wholly dis- 
appeared, or left but few traces, and the guttuials, with 
the exception of the hard M, have been smoothed down to 
a degree which is only paralleled m the modern Aramaic 
dialects. So at least it would appear from the writing, oi 
rather from the manner in which Assyriologists transciibe 
It The Babylonian form Vel (occurring in Isa xlvi 1 , 

Jer 1. 2 and li 44, — passages all belonging to the 6tli 
century bo), the name of the god who was oiigmally 
called is a confirmation of this, but, on the otliei 
hand, the name of the country where Babylon was situated, 

VIZ , ShiiTar, and that of a Babylonian god, ‘Anamiuelekli 
(2 Kings xvii, 31), as well as those of the tubes Sli6‘a 
and Ko'a (Ezek xxm. 23) who inhabited the Assyrio- 
Babylonian teriitory, seem to militate against tins theory, 
as they are spelt m the Old Testament with Wi The 
Assyiian .system of writing is so complicated, and, in .spite 
of its vast apparatus, is so imperfect an instrument for the 
accurate representation of sounds, that we are haully yet 
bound to regard the transcriptions of coniempoiary As.syrio- 
logi.sts as being in all points of detail the final dictum of 
science It is, for example, very doubtful whether the 
vowels at the end of words and the appended m were 
really pronounced in all cases, as this would presuppose 
a complete confusion in tho grammar of the language 
However this may be, the present writer does not feel 
able to speak at greater length upon Assyrian, not being 
an Assynologist himself nor yet capable of satisfactorily 
distinguishing the cei'tain from the uncertain results of 
Assynological inquiry 

The native cuneiform writing wa.s used in Babylonia 
not only under tho Persian empiie but also in the til reek 
jieriod, as the discovery of isolated specimens proves. It 
docs not of course necessarily follow from this that Assyrian 
was still spoken at that time Indeed, this language may 
poasilfiy have been banished from ordinary life long before 
the destruction of Nineveh, surviving only as the official 
and sacerdotal tongue. These insciiiitions, in any case, 
were intended for none but a narrow circle of lcarne(l 
jieisons. 

Ardhk — ^Thc soiithorn group of Semitic languages con- 
sists of Arabic and Ethiopic. Arabic, again, is subdivitletl 
into tho dialects of tho larger portion of Arabia and those 
of tho exliemo south (the Sabaean, &c ). At a very much 
earher time than we were but lately justified in supposing, 
some of the northern Arabs reduced their language to 
writing. For travellers have quite recently discovered lu ^ 
the northern parts of tho Hijite inscriptions in a strange juhpnp- 
character, which seem to have boon written long before our tious 
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era The character resembles the Sabgean, but perhaps re- 
presents an earlier stage of giaphical development. These 
inscriptions have been called “Thamudic” because they 
were found in the country of the Thamucl , but this desig- 
nation IS scarcely a suitable one, because during the peiiod 
when the power of the Thamiid was at its Wght, and 
when the buildings mentioned m the Koran were hewn in 
the locks, the language of this countiy was Nabataean (see 
above) Unfortunately the inscriptions hitherto discovered 
are all short ^ and for the most part fragmentary, and con- 
sequently furnish but little material to the student of lan- 
guages But there can be no doubt that they aie written 
in an Arabic dialect The treatment of the dentals, 
among other things, is a sufficient proof of this At least 
in one point they bear a striking resemblance to Hebrew 
they have the article lui (not hal^ as we might expect) It 
IS possible that the tribes living on Arabian soil which are 
regal ded in the Old Testament as nearly related to Israel, 
that IS, the Ishmaelites, the Midianites, and even the 
Edomites, may have spoken dialects occupying a middle 
position between Arabic and Hebrew They are perhaps 
traces of some such intermediate hnk that have been pie- 
served to us m these inscriptions 

Ancient The numerous inscriptions scattered ovei the norUi-west 

Arabic of Arabia, especially over the wild and locky district of 
Safh, near Damascus, probably date from a later period 
They aie written lu peculiar characters, which, it would 
seem, aie likewise related to those used by the Sabseans 
They are all of them short and indistinct, scratched hurriedly 
and irregularly upon unhewn stone What we at present 
undei stand of them — they consist almost entirely of proper 
names — is owing in nearly every case to the ingenuity of 
Hal^vy 2 In matters of detail, however, much still remains 
uncertain To decipher them with absolute certainty will 
no doubt always be impossible on account of their caieless 
execution. These inscriptions are probably the work of 
Arab emigrants from the south 
The Aiabs who inhabited the Nabataean kingdom wrote 
in Aiamaic, but, as has been remarked above, their native 
language, Arabic, often shows through the foreign disguise 
We are thus able to satisfy ourselves that these Arabs, who 
lived a little before and a little after Christ, spoke a dialect 
closely resembling the later classical Arabic The nomi- 
native of the so-called tup tote” nouns has, as in classical 
Arabic, the termination u ; the genitive has t (the accusa- 
tive therefore probably ended in a), but without the addi- 
tion of n. Generally speaking, those proper names which 
in classical Arabic are “ diptotes ” are here devoid of any 
inflexional termination. The ^ of the nominative appears 
also in Aiabic pioper names belonging to more northern 
districts, as, for example, Palmyra and Edessa. All these 
Arabs were probably of the same race. It is possible that 
the two oldest known specimens of distinctively Arabic 
writing — ^namely, the Arabic portion of the tnlmgnal in- 
scription of Zabad, south-east of Haleb (Aleppo), written 
m Syriac, Greek, and Arabic, and dating from 512 or 513 
A,D , ^ and that of the bilingual inscription of Harran, 
south of Damascus,^ written in Greek and Arabic, of 568 
— ^represent nothing but a somewhat more modern form 
of this dialect. In both these inscriptions proper names 
take in the genitive the termination if, which shows that 
the meaning of such inflexions was no longer felt. These 
two mscriptions, especially that of Zabad, which is badly 

^ The decipherment of these inscnptiong -was begun by HdAvy, who 
followed the drawings of Doughty The subject is now being further 
investigated by D H Muller of Vienna from Euting’s copies 

“Essai sur lea Inscriptions du Safa,” from the Joumial AswHgw 
(Pans, 1882). 

® Sachau, Monatsienoht der Berliner Ahademie der Wissensehaften, 
10th Febniary 1881, and Jf G , xvxvi 345 sq 

* Le Bas and Waddington, No 2464, and A.D M xxxvui, 530 
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written, have not yet been satisfactorily interpreted m all 
their details 

Dunng the whole peiiod of the pieponderance of Aramaic 
this language exercised a great influence upon the vocabu- 
lary of the Arabs. The more carefully we investigate the 
moie clearly does it appear that numerous Arabic words, 
used for ideas or objects which piesnppose a certain degree 
of civilization, are borrowed from the Aiamseans Hence 
the civilizmg influence of their northern neighbours must 
have been very strongly felt by the Arabs, and contributed 
in no small measnie to prepare them for playing so import- 
ant a part m the history of the world 

In the 6th centuiy the inhabitants of the greater part Classical 
of Arabia proper spoke eveiy where essentially the same 
language, which, as being by far the most important of all 
Arabic dialects, is known simply as the Arabic language 
Arabic poetry, at that time cultivated throughout the 
whole of central and northern Arabia as far as tbe lower 
Euphrates and even beyond it, employed one language 
only The extant Arabic poems belonging to the heathen 
period were not indeed written down till much later, and 
meanwhile underwent consideiable alterations®, but the 
absolute regularity of the metre and rhyme is a sufficient 
proof that on the whole these poems all obeyed the same 
laws of language. It is indeed highly probable that the 
rhapsodists and the grammarians have effaced many slight 
dialectical peculiarities , m a great number of passages, for 
example, the poets may have used, m accordance with the 
fashion of their respective tubes, some other case than that 
prescribed by the grammarians, and a thing of this kind 
may aftei wards have been alteied, unless it happened to 
occur in rhyme , but such alteiations cannot have extended 
very fai A dialect that diverged in any great measure 
from the Arabic of the grammarians could not possibly 
have been made to fit into the meties Moreover, the 
Arabic philologists recognize the existence of various small 
distinctions between the dialects of individual tribes and of 
their poets, and the traditions of the more ancient schools 
of Koran readers exhibit very many dialectical nmnees. 

It might indeed be conjectured that for the majority of 
the Arabs the language of poetry was an artificial one, — 
the speech of certain tubes having been adopted by all the 
rest as a dtalectus poehca. And this might be possible in 
the case of wandering minstrels whose art gamed them 
their livelihood, such as Nilhigha and A*sh4. But, when 
we find that the Bedouin goat-herds, for instance, in the 
mountainous district near Mecca composed poems in this 
very same language upon their insignificant fends and per- 
sonal quarrels, that in it the proud chiefs of the Taghli- 
bites and the Bekrites addressed defiant verses to the king 
of Hfra (on the Euphrates), that a Christian inhabitant of 
Hfra, Adi h Zaid, used this language m his serious poems, 

— ^when we reflect that, as far as the Arabic poetiy of the 
heathen period extends, there is nowhere a trace of any 
important Irngmstic difference, it would surely be a para- 
dox to assume that all these Arabs, who for the most part 
were quite illiterate and yet extremely jealous of the honour 
of them tribes, could have taken the trouble to clothe then 
ideas and feehngs m a foreign, or even a perfectly arti- 
ficial, language The Arabic philologists also iiivaiiahly 
regarded the language of the poets as being that of the 
Arabs in general. Even at the end of the 2d century 
after Mohammed the Bedouins of Arabia proper, with the 
exception of a few outlying distiicts, weie considered as 
bemg in possession of this pure Arabic The most learned 
grammanans were in the habit of appealing to any unedu- 
cated man who happened to have just arrived with his 
camels from the desert, though he did not know by heart 
twenty verses of the Koran, and had no conception of theo- 
® Comp the aiticle Mo' allakXt 
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retical grammar, m oider that he might decide whether m 
Arabic it were allowable or necessary to express oneself m 
this or that manner It is evident that these profound 
scholais knew of only one classical language, which was still 
spoken by the Bedouins The tribes which pioduced the 
principal poets of the earlier period belonged for the most 
part to portions of the Hijlz, to Nejd and its neighbour- 
hood, and to the legion which sti etches thence towards the 
Euphiates A great part of the Hij4z, on the othei hand, 
plays a very ummportant pait in this poetry, and the 
Arabs of the north-west, who were under the Eoman 
dominion, have no share whatever ui it The dialects of 
those latter tubes piobably diveiged further from the 
ordinary language. The fact that they were Chiistians 
does not explain this, since the Taghlibites and other tribes 
who pioduced eminent poets also professed Christianity 
Moreover, poets fiom the interior were gladly welcomed 
at the court of the Ghassanian prinees, who were Christian 
vassals of the emperor residing neai Damascus , in this 
district, therefore, their language was at least understood 
It may be added that most of the tribes which cultivated 
poetry appear to have been neai neighbours at an epoch 
not very far removed from that in question, and afterwards 
to have been scattered in large bands over a much wider 
extent of country And nearly all those who were not 
Christians paid respect to the sanctuary of Mecca, It is 
a total mistake, but one frequently made by Euiopeans, 
Dialect to designate the Arabic language as “ the Koiaishite clia- 
of tire leci; » Tina expression never occurs in any Arabic author, 
Koraish ^ dialect of the 

Koraish, by which is meant the peculiar local tinge that 
distinguished the speech of Mecca ^ but to desciibe the 
Arabic language as “ Koiaishite ” is as absurd as it would 
be to speak of English as Iflie dialect of London or of 
Oxfoid This unfortunate designation has been made the 
basis of a theory very often repeated in modem times, — 
namely, that classical Arabic is nothing else but the dialect 
of Mecca, which the Koran hist brought into fashion So 
far from this being the case, it is certain that the speech 
of the tomisin the Hijfz did not agree m every point with 
the language of the poets, and, as it happens, the Koran 
itself contains some remarkable deviations fiom the rules 
of the classical language, This would be still more evident 
if the punctuation, which was introduced at a later timo, 
did not obscure many details The traditions which re- 
present the Koraish as speaking the purest of all Arabic 
dialects are partly the work of the imagination and partly 
compliments paid to the rulers descended from the Koraish, 
but are no doubt at variance with the ordmary opinion of 
the Arabs themselves in earlier days. In the Koran Mo- 
hammed has imitated the poets, though, generally speaking, 
TOth little success , the poets, on the other hand, never 
imitated him. Thus the Koran and its language exercised 
but very little influence upon the poetry of the following 
century and upon that of later times, whereas this poetiy 
closely and slavishly copied the productions of the old 
heathen period. The fact that the poetical literature of 
the early Moslems has been preserved m a much more 
authentic form than the works of the heathen poets 
proves that our idea of the ancient poetry is on the 
whole just 

Changes The Koran and Islam raised Arabic to the position of 
one of the principal languages of the world. Under the 
leadership of the Koraish the Bedouins subjected half the 
world to both their dominion and their faith Thus 
Arabic acqiured the additional character of a sacred lan- 
guage. Blit soon it became evident that not nearly all 
the Aiabs spoke a language precisely identical with the 
classical Arabic of the poets. The north-w^estem Arabs 
played a particularly important part during tho period of 
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the Omayyads The ordinal y speech of Mecca and 
Medina was, as we have seen, no longer quite so primitive 
as that of the desert To this may be added that the 
military expeditions brought those Arabs who spoke the 
classical language into contact with tribes from out-of-the- 
way districts, such as 'Om4n, Baluain (Baliiein), and 
paitieularly the north of Yemen The fact that numbers 
of foreigners, on passing over to Islam, became rapidly 
Arabized was also little calculated to preserve the unity of 
the language Finally, the violent internal and external 
commotions which were pioduced by the great events of 
that time, and stiried the whole nation, piobably accelei- 
ated linguistic change In any case, we know fiom good 
tradition that even in the 1st century of the Flight the 
distinction between correct and incorrect speech was quite 
perceptible About the end of the 2d century the system 
of Arabic grammar w'as constructed, and never underwent 
any essential modification in later tunes The tlieoiy as 
to how one should express oneself was now definitely 
fixed The majouty of those Arabs who lived beyond the 
limits of Aiabia already diveiged far from this standard , 
and m particular the final vowels which serve to indicate 
cases and moods were no longer pronounced This change, 
by which Arabic lost one of its principal advantages, was 
no doubt hastened by the fact that even in the classical 
style such terminations were omitted whenever the word 
stood at the end of a sentence (in pause), and in the living 
language of the Arabs this diviclmg of sentences is very 
frequent. Hence people were already quite accustomed 
to forms without giammaticai terminations 

Though the industry of Arabic philologists we are able YocaTni- 
to make ourselves intimately acquainted with the system, 
and still more with tho vocabulaiy of tho language, 
although they have not always performed thou task in a 
critical manner. We should be all the more disposed to 
admire the iicliness of the ancient Aiabic vocabulaiy when 
we remember how simple are the conditions of life amongst 
tho Aiabs, how pamfuUy monotonous their country, and 
consequently how limited the range of their ideas must 
be. Within this range, however, the slightest modification 
is expressed by a paiticular word It must be confessed 
that the Arabic lexicon has been greatly augmented by 
tho habit of citing as words by themselves such rhetorical 
phrases as an individual poet has used to describe an ob- 
ject : for example, if one poet calls the lion tho “ tearer 
and another calls him tho “ mangier,” each of these terms 
is exjilainod by tho loxicograpliers as equivalent to “lion.” 

One branch of literature in particular, namely, lampoons 
and satirical poems, which for tho most part have perished, 
no doubt introduced into tho lexicon many expressions 
coined in an arbitrary and sometimes in a very strange 
manner Moreover, Arabic philologists have greatly under- 
rated the number of words which, though they occur now 
and then m poems, were never in general use except among 
particular tribes. But in spite of these qualifications it 
must be admitted that tho vocabulary is surprisingly rich, 
and tho Arabic dictionary will always remain the principal 
resource for the elucidation of obscure expressions in all 
the other Semitic tongues. This method, if pursued with 
tho necessary caution, is a poifectly logitimate one. 

Poems seldom enable us to form a clear idea of tho lan- 
guage of ordmary life, and Arabic poetry hapjicus to have 
been distinguished from the very beginning by a certain 
tendency to artificiality and mannerism. Still less docs 
the Koran exlubit the language in its spoken form. This 
office IS performed by the prose of the ancient traditions 
(Hadith), Tho genuine accounts of tho deeds of tho 
Prophet and of his companions, and not loss tho atones 
concerning tlao battles and adventures of tho Bedouins in 
the heathen period and in tho earlier days of Islam, are 
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excellent models of a prose style, althougli in some cases 
tlieir redaction dates from a later time 
Gram- Classical Aiabic is ncli not only in -words but in gram- 
matical matical forms Tbe -wondeiful development of the broken 
amlrulei. sometimes of the veibal nouns must be le- 

gal ded as an excess of wealth The sparing use of tlie 
ancient terminations which maik the plmal has somewhat 
obscured the distinction between plurals, collectives, ab- 
stract nouns, and feminines in general In its manner of 
employing the verbal tenses genuine Arabic still exhibits 
traces of that poetical fieedom which we see in Hebrew, 
this characteristic disappears in the later literary language 
In connecting sentences Aiabic can go much further than 
Hebiew, but the simple parataxis is by far the most usual 
construction. Arabic has, however, tius great advantage, 
that it scarcely evei leaves us in doubt as to wheie the 
apodosis begins The attempts to define the tenses more 
cleaily by the addition of adverbs and auxiliary verbs lead 
to no veiy positive result (as is the case in other Semitic 
languages also), since they aie not earned out in a system- 
atic manner. The arrangement of words in a sentence is 
governed by very strict lules As the subject and object, 
at least in ordinary cases, occupy fixed positions, and as the 
genitive is invariably placed after the noun that governs 
it, the use of case-endings loses much of its significance 
Arabic of This language of the Bedouins had now, as we have 
educated seen, become that of religion, courts, and piolished society 
society. Ill the stieets of the towns the language already diverged 
considerably fiom this, but the upper classes took pains to 
speak “Arabic” The poets and the hemx never 
ventured to employ any but the classical language, and 
the “Atticists,” with pedantic seiiousness, convicted the 
most celebrated among the later poets (for instance Motan- 
abbf) of occasional deviations from the standard of coiiect 
speech At the same time, however, classical Arabic was 
the language of business and of science, and at the present 
day still holds tins position There are, of course, many 
gradations between the pedantry of puusts and the use of 
what IS simply a vulgar dialect. Sensible writers employ 
a kind of xowrj, which does not aim at being strictly col- 
lect and calls modem things by modem names, but which, 
neveitlieless, avoids coaise vulgarisms, aiming pnncipially 
at making itself intelligible to all educated men The 
reader may pronounce or omit the ancient terminations as 
he chooses This language lived on, in a sense, through 
the whole of the Middle Ages, owing chiefly to the fact 
that it was intended for educated persons m general and 
not only foi the learned, whereas the poetical schools 
stiove to make use of the long extinct language of the 
Bedouins. As might bo expected, this kowt^, like the kowtj 
of the Greeks, has a comparatively limited vocabulary, 
since its principle is to retain only those expressions from 
the ancient language whicli were generally understood, and 
it does not borrow much new material from the vulgar 
dialects 

It IS entirely a mistake to suppose that Arabic is un- 
, suited for the treatment of abstract subjects. On the 
contrary, scarcely any language is so -well adapted to he 
the organ of scholasticism in all its branches Even the 
tongue of the ancient Bedouins had a strong preference for 
the use of abstract verbal nouns (in striking contrast to 
the Latin, for example) , thus they oftener said “ Needful 
18 thy sitting ” than “ It is needful that thou shouldest sit " 
This tendency "was very advantageous to philosophical 
phraseology. The strict rules as to the order of words, 
though very unfavourable to the development of a truly 
eloquent style, render it all the easier to express ideas in 
a rigidly scientific form 

In the meaaitimo Arabic, like every other -widely spread language, 
necesaauly began to undeigo modification and to spht up into 
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dialects The Arabs are mistaken in attiibutmg this development Minor 
to the influence of those foieign languages with which Aiahic came Aiabic 
into contact Such influences can have had hut little to do with dialects 
the matter , foi -weie it otheiwise the language of the inteuoi of 
Arabia must have leniained unchanged, yet even in this region the 
inhabitants aie veiyfar fiom speaking as they did a thousand years 
hack A person who in Arabia oi elsewheie should trust to his 
knowledge ot classical Arabic only would lesemhle those travel lei b 
from the noith who endeavour to make themselves understood by 
Italian waiteis through the medium of a kind of Latin The 
wiitten language has, it is tine, greatly letaided the development 
of the dialects Eveiy good Moslem repeats at least a few short 
siiras several tunes a day in his prayers, besides being minutely 
acquainted with the sacied hook , and this must have had a power- 
ful influence upon the speech of the people at laige But never- 
theless dialects have foimed themselves and have diverged coii- 
sideiably fiom one anothei Of these there are indeed but few 
with which we aie toleiably well acquainted , that of Egypt alone 
IS known with real accuiacy ^ Although the French hav e occupied 
Algeria foi about fifty years, we still possess hut imperfect iiifoinia- 
tion with respect to the language of that country It is closely 
connected with that of Morocco on the one hand and with that ot 
Tunis on the othei Arabic has long been banished fiom Spain ; 
hut we possess a few hteiaiy works written rn Spanish Aiahic, and 
just befoieit became too late Pedro de Alcala composed a grammar 
and a lexicon of that dialect ^ We have also a few ancient speci- 
mens of the Arabic which was once spoken m Sicily To the 
western gioup of dialects belongs the language of Malta, which, 
cut OS' as it is fiom other Aiahic dialects and exposed to the influ- 
ence of Italian, has developed itself m a very stiaiige maiiiiei ; in 
it a considerable numbei of hooks have already been punted, but 
■with Latin chaiacteis The dialects of Arabia, Syiia, and the othei 
Eastern piovmces, in spite of many valuable woiks, are not yet 
sufficienidy well known to admit of being definitely classified 

Theie can he no doubt that the development of these dialects if. 
m pait the result of oldei dialectical vauations which W'eie already 
m existence in the time of the Piophet The histones of dialects 
winch differ completely fiom one anothei often miisue an ana- 
logous course In geneial, the Arabic dialects still icsemble one 
anothei moie than wc might expect when we take into comsideia- 
tion the great extent of countiy ovei which they aie spoken and 
the very consideiable geographical obstacles that stand in the w ay 
of communication But we must not suppose that people, for 
instance, fiom Mosul, Morocco, Sail'd, and the inteuoi of Arabia 
would he able to understand one another without difficulty It is 
a total eiior to legard the difference between the Arabic dialects 
and the ancient language as a trifling ono, or to lepresent the 
development of these dialects as something wholly unlike the 
development of the Eomance languages No living Aiabic dialect 
diverges fiom classical Arabic so mucli as Fiench or Eoumaii liom 
Latin j hut, on the othei hand, no Arabic dialect resembles the 
classical language so closely as the Lugodono dialect, which is still 
spoken in Saidinia, lesenibles its paient speech, and yet the lapse 
ot time is veiy much gieatei in the case of the lattei. 

Sabs&an — Long before Mohammed, a peculiar arid highly Saharan 
developed form of civilization had flourished in the table- in&crip- 
land to the south--west of Arabia. The more -we become 
acquainted with the country of the ancient Sahmans and 
with its colossal edifices, and the better we are able to 
decipher its msciiptions, which are being discoveied in 
ever-mereasmg numbei s, the easier it is for us to account 
for the haze of mythical glory wherewith the Sabaians 
were once invested The Sabsean inscriptions (which till 
lately were more often called by the less correct name of 
“Himyaritic”) begin long before our era and continue till 
about the 4 th century. The somewhat stiff character la 
always very distinct , and the habit of regularly dividing 
the words from one another renders decipherment easiei, 
which, however, has not yet been performed in a very 
satisfactory manner, owing in pait to the fact that the 
vast majoiity of the documents in question consist of re- 
ligious votive tablets with peculiar sacerdotal expressions, 
or of architectural notices abounding in technical terms. 

These inscriptions fall into two classes, distinguished partly 
by grammatical peculiarities and partly by peculiarities 
of phraseology. One dialect, which forms the causative 
with Iia, hke Hebrew and others, and employs, like nearly 

^ W Spitta-Bey, Grwnmatih des arahsohen Vuigdrdiakcia mn 
Aegypten (Leipsic, 1880). 

^ They were published m 1505, reprinted by Lagarde {Pein Il%spm% 
de In-ngua Arabica Lidin duo, Gottingen, 1883) 
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all tlie Semitic languages, the teimination A (M) as the 
suffix of the third person singular, is the Sahsan propel ly 
speahmg The other, -which expresses the causative by 
80 . {corresponding to the Shaphel of the Aramieans and 
others), and for the suffix uses s (like the Assyrian sli), is 
the Mmaic To this latter branch belong the numerous 
South Arabic mscnptions lecently found in the noith of 
the Hij4z, near Hejr, -where the Minseans must have had 
a commercial settlement The difference bet-ween the two 
classes of mscnptions is no doubt ultimately based upon 
a real divergence of dialect. But the singular manner in 
-which districts containing Sahsean inscriptions and those 
containing Minaic alternate -with one another seems to 
point in part to a mere hieratic practice of clinging to 
ancient modes of expression Indeed it is very piobahly 
clue to conscious literary conservatism that the language 
of the inscriptions remains almost entirely unchanged 
through many centuries A few mscnptions from districts 
rather more to the east exhibit certain linguistic peculiar- 
ities, which, however, may perhaps he explamed by the 
supposition that the wiitera did not, as a rule, speak this 
dialect, and therefore -were but imperfectly acquainted 
with it 

Giara- As the Sabcean writing seldom indicates the vowels, our 

matioal knowledge of the language is necessarily veiy incomplete , 
and the unvarying style of the inscriptions excludes a gieat 
number of the commonest giammatical forms Not a 
single occurrence of the first or second person has yet been 
detected, with the possible exception of one propei name, 
m which “our god” apparently oocuis But the know- 
ledge which -we already possess amply suffices to piove that 
Sabsean is closely related to Arabic as we are acquainted 
with it. The former language possesses the same phonetic 
elements as the latter, except that it has at least one addi- 
tional sibilant, which appears to have been lost m Arabic 
It possesses the broken plural, a dual form resembling 
that used in Arabic, <fcc It is especially important to 
notice that Sabiean expresses the idea of indefiniteness by 
means of an appended vi, just as Arabic expresses it by 
means of an w, -which m all piobability is a modification 
of the former sound Both in this point and in some 
others Sahsean appears more primitive than Arabic, as 
might be expected from the earlier date of its monuments. 
The article is formed by appending an n In its vocabulaiy 
also Sabieaii beais a great resemblance to Arabic, although, 
on the other hand, it often appi caches more nearly to the 
northern Semitic languages in this respect, and it possesses 
much that is peculiar to itself ^ 

Soon after the Christian era Sabman cmbzation began 
to decline, and completely perished in the wars with the 
Abyssiiiians, who several times occupied the country, and 
in the 6th century remained in possession of it for a con- 
siderable period. In that age the language of central 
Arabia -was already penetrating into the Sahsean domain 
It is further possible that many tribes -u’hich dwelt not far 
to the north of the civilized distucts had always spoken 
dialects resembling central Arabic rather than Sabaean 
About the year 600 “ Arabic ” was the language of all 
yenien, with the exception perhaps of a few isolated dis- 
tricts, and this piocess of assimilation continued in later 
times Several centuries after Mohammed learned Yemen- 
ites were acquainted -with the characters of the inscriptions 
which abounded in then countiy , they were also able to 
decipher the propei names and a small number of Sabaean 
words the meaning of which was still known to them, but 
tliey could no longer understand the inscriptions as a 

^ Tlia hteratra'G mlatmo; to tliess msenpUous is widely soattored 
Befoie tliB Panwaii Uorp^is .sapphas ns -wiili the collected materials, 
wa may hope to see the Sab®mi gramniar of D 11 Mdller, -who, with 
Haldvy, has lately rcjiilered tlie gieatcst services in tins department 
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whole Being zealous local patiiots, they discovered in 
those inscriptions which they imagined themselves to be 
capable of decipheiing many fabulous stories respecting 
the glory of the ancient Yemenites, 

Faither to the east, in the sea-coast distiicts of Shilir and Mahia, Dialects 
up to the hoideis of the banen dosoit of the inteiior, and abo, ne alcin to 
aie told, in the island of Socotia, dialects veiy unlike Aiabic areSabceau 
still spoken Allusions to tins fact aie found in Aiabic -wiiters ot 
the 10th century These dialects depart -widely fiom the ancient 
Semitic tjpe, but bear some resemblance to the Sabsean, although 
they cannot be legaided as actually descended fiom the lattei 
One featuie winch they have in common -with Sahsean is the habit 
of appending an to the impeifect Like the Ethiopic, and piob- 
aWy also the SabfEan, they use k (instead of () in tho teiminations 
of tho first pei&on singular and -the second peison siiigulai and 
phiial of the perfect tense In the suffixes of the thud peison 
tbeie appeals, at least in the feminine, an s, as in the Minaic 
IJnfoitunately the mfoimation which we have liitheito possessed 
respectmg these dialects is meagie and inexact, in pait veiy in- 
exact 2 It is much to he wished that soon they may all be inves- 
tigated as caiefully as possible, the moie so as tlieie is danger lu 
delay, foi Arabic is gradually supplanting them 

Ethiopic. — ^In Abyssinia, too, and in the neighbouring Geez, or 
countnes we find languages which bear a ceitam resem- Ethmpio 
blance to Aiabic The Geez oi Ethiopic® propei, the Ian- 
guage of the ancient kingdom of Aksiim, was reduced to 
writing at an early date To judge by the few passages 
communicated by Balt, the back of the insciiption of 
Aeizanas, kmg of Aksiim about 350, exhibits writing ni 
the Sabaean language, which appears to prove that the 
development of the Geez character out of the Sahsean, and 
the elevation of Geez to the rank of a literary language, 
must have taken place aftei the year 350 The oldest 
monuments of this language which are kno-wn with cei- 
tainty are the t-w'o great inscriptions of Tiizenl, a heathen 
king of Aks-iim, dating fiom about 500 Hitherto our 
acquaintance with these inscuptions has been derived fiom 
very imperfect drawings'^, but they amply suffice to show 
that we have here the same language as that in which 
the Ethiopic Bible is written, with the very same exact 
indication of the vowels, — a point in which Ethiopic has 
an advantage over all other Semitic chai actors Who in- 

troduced this vocalization is unknown When the above- 
mentioned inscriptions were made the Bible had piobably 
been already tianslatod into Geez from tho Greek, perhaps 
in part by Jews, for Jews and Chiistians were at that 
time actively compeimg with one another, both in Arabia 
and 111 Abyssinia; nor were the former unsuccessful iii 
making proselytes. The missionaries who gave the Bible 
to the Abyssinians must, at least in soma cases, have 
spoken Aramaic as their mothci -tongue, for this alone can 
explain the fact that in the Ethiopic Bible certain religious 
conceptions are expressed by Aramaic words During tho 
following centuiics various works were pioduced by the 
Ahyssimans in this language, they weie all, so far as wo 
axe able to judge, of a moio or less theological character, 
almost invariably translations from the Gicelc We cannot 
say with certainty when Geez ceased to he tho language 
of tho people, but it was proljably about a thousand years 
ago, Fiom the time when the Ahyssiman kingdom wa,s 
reconstituted, towaids tho end of tho 13th century, by 
the so-called Solonioman dynasty (which was of souilieru 
origin), the language of the court and of the Government 
was Amharic; but Qcoz rcinainod tho ecclesiastical and 
literary language, and Geez literature even showed a certain 

® See especially Maltzau, m J! ]) M. & , voIh. xxv. aiul xxvu. 

* Tins name is cine to tlio fact that the Ahyssuumn, iiiulcr ilie in- 
fluence of false eruditiou, applied the name AWioirla, to tlioir own 
kingdom. 

* The authorities of the library of Frankfort havo kiiully eiiahlecl 
the present -writer to consnll Biippell’s copies, -vvlncli are more accurate 
than tho lithographs m Ins book. Tho English m 1868 did not soizo 
the opportunity to examine thoroughly tho antiquities of Aksiim, anti 
since then no tiavoller has taken the trouble to prociuo accurate copies 
of tliese extremely important inomuuontH. 
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activity in numerous translations from those Arabic and 
Coptic works which were m use amongst the Christians of 
Egypt j besides these a few original writings were com- 
posed, namely, lives of saints, hymns, &c This hterary 
condition lasted till modern times The language, which 
had long become extinct, was by no means invariably 
written in a pure foim, indeed even in manuscripts of 
more ancient works we find many hngmstic corruptions, 
which have crept in partly through mere carelessness and 
ignoiance, partly through the influence of the later dialects 
On points of detail we are still sometimes left in doubt, 
as we possess no manuscripts belonging to the older period 
This renders it all the more imiiortant that the ancient 
and authentic inscriptions upon the monuments of Aisfim 
should be accurately published 

Chaiac- Oeez is more nearly related to Sahseau than to Arabic, 

0^06^2^ though scarcely to such a degree as we might expect 

0 eez historical intercourse between the Saheeans and the 
people of Aksiim does not, however, prove that those who 
spoke Geez were simply a colony from Sabsea , the lan- 
guage may he descended from an extinct cognate dialect 
of south Arabia, or may have arisen from a mingling of 
several such dialects And this colonization m Atrica 
probably began much sooner than is usually supposed 
In certain respects Geez represents a more modern stage 
of development than Arabic , we may cite as instances the 
loss of some inflexional terminations and of the ancient 
passive, the change of the aspirated dentals into sibilants, 
&c 111 the manuscripts, especially those of later date, 
many letters are confounded, namely, h, A, and s and 
sh, p and d ; this, however, is no doubt due only to the 
influence of the modern dialects To this same influence, 
and indirectly perhaps to that of the Hamitic languages, 
we may ascribe the very hard sound now given to certain 
letters, k, t, p, and d, in the reading of Geez. The last 
two aie at pieseut pronounced something hke ts and te 
(the Geimau ?) A pecuhai advantage possessed by Geez 
and by all Ethiopic languages is the sharp distinction 
between the imperfect and the subjunctive • in the former 
a vowel is inseited after the first radical, — a formation of 
which there seem to be traces in the dialect of Mahra, and 
wdiicli is also believed to have existed in Assyrian Geez 
has no definite article, but is very rich in pai tides In 
the ease with which it joins sentences togethei and in its 
freedom as to the order of words it resembles Aramaic 
The vocabulary is but imperfectly known, as the theologi- 
cal literature, which is for the most part very and, supphes 
us with comparatively few expressions that do not occur 
m the Bible, whereas the more modem works borrow their 
phraseology in part from the spoken dialects, particulaily 
Amliaric With regard to ihe vocabulary, Geez has much 
in common with the other Semitic tongues, but at the same 
time possesses many words peculiar to itself ; of these a 
considerable proportion may be of Hamitic ongin Even 
some grammatical phenomena seem to indicate Hamitic 
influence , for instance, the very frequent use of the gerun- 
dive, a feature which has become still more prominent m 
the modern dialects, placed as they are in yet closer contact 
with the Hamitic We must not suppose that the ancient 
inhabitants of Aksiim were of pure Semitic blood The 
immigration of the Semites from Arabia was in all piob- 
ability a slow process, and under such circumstances there 
IS every reason to assume that they largely intermingled 
with the aborigines This opinion seems to be confirmed 
by anthropological facts. 

Tigrdand Not only in what is piopeily the teintoiy of Aksiim (namely, 

Tigriua Tigrd, noith-eastern Ahys iiua), hut also lu the countries boidermg 
upon it to the noith, aucluchng the islands of Dahlak, dialects aie 
still spoken which are hut moie inodein forms of the linguistic 
typo eleaily exhibited in Geez The two principal of these are 
that spoken in Tigre piopei and that of the neighbouimg countries 
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In reality, the name of Tigie belongs to both, and it would be 
desiiable to distinguish them fioin one anotliei as If oi them and 
Southern Tigie But it is the custom to call the noitliern dialect 
Tigie simply, whilst that spoken in Tigie itself beais the name of 
TignSa, with an Amhaiic teinnnation It is generally assumed 
that Tigte heais a closer resemblance to Geez than does Tigtiua, 
although the latter is spoken in the country viheie Geez was foimed , 
and this may veiy possibly be tlie ease, for Tiguna has during 
seveial centuiies been veiy strongly mfiueuced by Amhanc, which 
has not been the ease with Tigie, which is spoken paitly by nomads 
Of Tigie, winch appears to & divided into nnmeious dialects, we 
have seveial glossanes , but of its giammai wo as yet know but 
little 'Wiitten specimens of this language are almost entirely 
wanting With Tigiiba w'e aie somewhat better acquainted,^ but 
only as it is spoken in the centie of the conntiy, near the site of 
the ancient Aksiim, wheie Amhaiic happens to be paiticulaily 
strong, — ^above all, amongst the moi e educated classes In Tigi ina 
the older giammatieal forms aie often subjected to violent alteia- 
tions , foreign elements cieep in , but the kernel lemains Semitic 

Very different is the case with Amhanc, a language of Amhanc 
which the domain extends from the left hank of the 
Takkaze mto regions far to the south Although by no 
means the only language siioken in these countries, it 
always tends to displace those foreign tongues which sui- 
round it and with which it is inteispersed We here refer 
especially to the Agaw dialects Although Amhanc has 
been driven back by the invasions of the Galla tribes, it 
has already compensated itself to some extent for this loss, 
as the Yedju and WoUo Gallas, who penetrated into eastern 
Abyssinia, have adopted it as their language With the 
exception, of couise, of Arabic, no Semitic tongue is spoken 
by so large a number of human hemgs as Amharic. The 
very fact that the Agaw languages are being gradually, 
and, as it weie, befoie our own eyes, absorbed by Amharic ^ 
makes it appear piohable that this language must be 
spoken chiefly by people who are not of Semitic race 
This supposition is confirmed by a study of the language 
itself. Amharic has diverged from the ancient Semitic 
type to a far greater extent than any of the dialects which 
we have hitheito enumerated Many of the old forma- 
tions preseived in Geez aie completely modified in Amhanc 
Of the feminine forms there remain but a few traces ; and 
that is the case also with the ancient pluial of the notin 
The strangest innovations occur in the personal pronouns. 

And ceitamly not more than half the vocabulary can with- 
out improbability be made to coirespond with that of the 
other Semitic languages In this, as also in the grammar, 
we must leave out of account all that is borrowed from 
Geez, which, as being the ecclesiastical tongue, exercises 
a great influence everywhere in Abyssinia On the other 
hand, we must make allowance for the fact that m this 
language the very considerable phonetic modifications often 
produce a total change of form, so that many words which 
at first have a thoroughly foreign appeaiance prove on 
further examination to be but the regular development of 
words with which we are already acquainted ® But the 
most striking deviations occur in the syntax Things 
which we are accustomed to regard as usual or even uni- 
versal in the Semitic languages, such as the placing of the 
verb before the subject, of the governing noun before the 
gemtive, and of the attributive lelative clause after its 
substautive, are here totally reversed Words which are 
marked as genitives by the prefixing of the relative particle, 
and even whole relative clauses, are treated as one word, 
and aie capable of having the objective suffix added to 
them. It IS seaicely going too far to say that a person 
^ Pranz Praetoims, Grammatik der TtffnMspraahe, Halle, 1872 
Tlie present writei was also permitted to use tlie manuscript grammar 
of a Belgian nussionaiy, wlio spent a long time in the country 
- Only an advanced guard of the Agaw languages, the Bilk or 
dialect of the Bogos, is being similarly absorbed by the Tigid 
^ Praetorius, however, in his very valuable giammar, iMe mnhansche 
Spraehe (Halle, 1879), has gone much too far in his attempts to connect 
Amhanc woids and giammatieal phenomena with those that oocui in 
Geez 
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who has learnt no Semitic language would have less diffi- 
culty in ina&teiing the Amhaiic construction than one to 
whom the Semitic syntax is familiar What here appeals 
contrary to Semitic analogy la sometimes the lule in Agaw 
Hence it is probable that m this case tubes oiiginally 
Hamitic retained their former modes of thought and expres- 
sion after they had adopted a Semitic speech, and that 
they modified their new language accoidingly And it is 
not certain that the paitial Semitization of the sonthern dis- 
tricts of Abyssinia (which had scarcely any connexion with 
the civilization of Ahsrim during its best period) was en- 
tirely 01 even principally due to influences from the north 
In spite of its dominant position, Amhaiic did not for 
several centuries show any signs of becoming a hterary 
language The oldest documents which we possess are a 
few songs of the 15th and 16th centuries, which were not, 
however, written down till a later time, and are veiy diffi- 
cult to interpret Theie are also a few Geez-Amharic gloss- 
aries, which may be tolerably old Since the 17th centiuy 
vaiions attempts have been made, sometimes by European 
imssionaiies, to wiite m Amharic, and in modern times 
this language has to a considerable extent been employed 
for literaiy pmposes, nor is this to be ascribed exclu- 
sively to foreign influence A literal y language, fixed m a 
sufficient measure, has thus been foiined Books belonging 
to a somewhat earhei period contain tolerably clear pi oofs of 
dialectical diffeiences Scattcied notices by tiavellers seem 


to indicate that in some districts the language diveiges in 
a very much greater degree fioin the recognized type 
The Abyssinian chronicles have for centuries been wiitten 
m G-eez, largely intermingled with Amhaiic elements 
This “language of the clironicles," in itself a dreaiy chaos, 
often enables us to discover what were the olclei forms of 
Amharic words A similar mixture of Geez and Amhanc 
is exeraphfied in various other books, especially such as 
refer to the affairs of the Government and of the court 
The languages &iioken still faitliei to the south, that of Guiague Gurdgue 
(south of Slioa) and that ot Haiai, aie peihaps more fitly desciibed and 
as languages akin to Amharic than as Amhanc dialects TJntilHarari- 
we possess moie pi eciseiuformatiou lespectiiig them, and in geneial 
lespecting the linguistic and ethnogiaphical condiTion of these 
countiies, it -would not be safe to hazard even a conjecture as to 
the oiigm of these languages, which, coiiupt as they may be, and 
smionnded by tongues of a wholly different class, must still he 
regarded as Semitic It is enough to repeat that the inimigiation 
of the Semites into these pai-ts ot Africa was piobably no one single 
act, that it may have taken place at different times, that the imim- 
giants peihaps belonged to dilleient tubes and to different districts 
of Aiabia, and that voiy lieteTOgeneous peoples and languages appear 
to have been variously mingled togetliei in these legioiis 
The clever and brilliant Avoik ot Kenan, llistoiic gcniHile des langucs Seim- 
tiquBh (1st ed , Pans, 1S55), could not fail to iirorlnce imioh elleet at the time, 
in spite of its one-sulecl eliaiactei and the actual inistakes that it coiitiiins 
Even at the piescnt day a sUiolui may lead it \nth gieat iiiteiest and nrolit , 
but as a -whole it has been superseded by the discoveiies of the last twenty 
01 tlinty years Tlie lein.uks of BivaUl, in the mtiocluotion to lus Ilebiew 
giararaai, upon the mutual relationship of the Semitic languages aio still 
woithy of peiusal, much as they piovoke contiaclietiou A ivoik upon the 
sub]ect -ivliich lealizes foi the piosent state of science v hat lleuau eudcavoiu ed 
to italize for Ins o-\m time unfoitunately does not EMst (Til N) 


SEMLEB, JoKANiT Saiomo (1725-1791), ecclesiastical 
tistoiian and ciitic, sometimes called “the fathei of 
German rationalism” (see Eationalirm), was born at 
Saalfelcl in Thumigia on 18th December 1725. He was 
the son of a clergyman in pool circumstances, and had 
to fight his way in the "vvoild solely hy his own talents 
He giew up amidst Pietistic suuoimdiiigs, which power- 
fully influenced him his life tlnough, though ho was never 
spnitually or intellectually a Pietist As a boy he showed 
the omnivorous appetite for books which was cliaiacteristic 
of his later life In Ins seventeenth yeai ho entered the 
university of Halle, wheie he became the disciple, after- 
wards the assistant, and at last the literary executor of the 
orthodox rationalistic Professor Baiimgarten In 1749 ho 
accepted the position of editor, with the title of professor, 
of the Coburg official Ga:ette, with leisnio to pursue his- 
torical and scientific studies. But the next year he was 
invited to Altdoif as piofessor of philology and history, 
and SIX months later became a professor of theology in 
Halle Aftei the death of Baiimgarten (1767) Scmler he^ 
came the head of the theological faculty of his university, 
and the fierce opposition which lus -writings and lectures 
provoked only helped to increase his fame as a professor 
His popularity continued undimiuislied for iiioie than 
twenty years, until 1779 In that year he came forward 
with a reply to the Wdfenbuttel Fragments (see Ebimakits) 
and to Bahrdt's confession of faitli, a step which was intor- 
pieted by the extreme rationalists as a revocation of his 
owm rationalistic position Even the Piussian Government, 
which favoured Bahrdt, made Somler painfully feel its dis- 
pleasure at tins new but really not inconsistent aspect of 
lus position But, though Semlcr was reaUy not incon- 
sistent with himself m attacking the views of Roimaius 
and Bahrdt, as a comparison of his woiks prior and subse- 
(luent to 1779 with those m question shows, his popularity 
began fiom that year to decline, and towards the end of 
lus life he felt painfully the necessity of emphasizing the 
apologetic and conservative value of true historical inquiry. 
lYitli more justification, perhaps, might his defence of the 
notorious edict of Wollner (1788), the cultus minister, be 
cited as a sign of the decline of his powers and of an nn- 
faitlif Illness to lus pimciplcs. He died at Halle on 14th 


Maich 1791, worn out by his prodigious labours, embittered 
by his deseition, and disappointed at the issue of his work 

Scralei’s impoitanco in tlio lustoiy of tlioology and the luiman 
mmil IS that ot a cutic of Biblical and ccclosinstnal docuincnts and 
of tlio Instoiy of dogmas Ho was not a pliilosoidncal tlunkin oi 
tboologian, though he insisted, moio oi leas confusedly, and yet 
•with an energy and poisistency hcfoie iniknown, on certain distinc- 
tions of gieat impoitanco when piopuily ivorkcd out and applied, 
c (j , the distinction between lohgion and theology, that bot-ween 
piivate peisonal beliels and public histoucal cicods, and that between 
the local and tempoial and the pcnuaiiont elements ol Instoiii al icli- 
gion His groat work ivas that ot the cutic He was the fust to reject 
with sulHcieiit jiroof the equal lalue ot the Old and the Hew Testa- 
nients, the iiiuloiui anthonty ot all parts of the Bilfic, the divnie 
authouty of the traditional canon of Sciipture, the inspiration and 
supposed coircctness of the text of the Old and New Testaiuoiits, 
and, geiieially, the idontilleation ol revelation with Sciipture 
Though to some extent anticipated by the English deist Thomas 
Morgan, Somler was the fust to take due note of and us(’ foi critical 
purposes the opposition botiveen the Judaic and anti-Jmlaic partie.s 
ot the early elmroh lie led the way m the task of disoovciing the 
oiigin of the Gospels, the lipistloa, the Acts of the Ajmsth’s, and 
the Apocalypse Ho icviied previous doubts as to the (luuct 
Pauhiio origin of the Epistle to the Ilchiews, cfillod in question 
Peter’s authorship of the first epistle, and icferred the secoiul (*])isile 
to the end of the 2d eeuluiy. Ho -vislied to remove the Apocalypse 
altogether fiom the canon. In textual criliensm Semlcr juusuod 
further the mmeijilc of classifying MSS. in famihcR, adopted liy It. 
Simon and Bougol Though he lacked almost every (puililk-ation 
of the true ehureh lustouan, Somler did the wmk of a pioneer m 
many periods and in several depaituienls of ecelestastical hislory. 
Tholuck pionouiiecB him “the father oi the liistoiy of doetrinos” 
and Baur “the lirat to deal witli that history from the true eritical 
standpoint” At the same time, it is adnutteil hy till that he was 
iio-whcre more than a pioueci Baur’s descriplitm of Ins work in 
one department of ecclesiastical history is true of lus w orlc gmicrally 
“Hxswiituiga on the history of dogma rcacmblo a fallow-held wait- 
ing to he cultivated or a Imilding-sito oii which, undeiueuth refuse 
ami rums, lie tlio materials m chaotic confusion for a now eililiee. 
The cousequouco ivas that as ho ivas always occupied lu jaelimiiiary 
labours, ho bi ought nothing to even partial comph'iioii ; and, though 
hia goiioral ciitical standpoint was correct, in its ajqilication to 
details Ins cnticism eoulu only lie regarded as extremely bold and 
aibitiary " 

Tholuck gives 171 ns the numhev of Sciulcr’s works, of wdiicli 
only two reached a second edition, and none is now read ior its 
own sake Amongst the chief are — Fe demoriariH (Hallo, 1760, 
4th ed. 1779), Sdseta capita hisforim ecclmashcm (3 vols. , Halle, 
1767-69), Vm frekr Untmuchuni) dcs Kamn (Hnllc, 1771-72), 
Apparatus ad Uberahm N. T. interjnrfatumem (1767, ad K T, 
1773), histitiitio ad docirinam Christ libcralikr disemdam (Hallo, 
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1774), Ucbct JiistOi iscJie, gesellsc7iafilichc,und')ii(yiahschelLeligion,der 
GJviisteii (1786), and his autobiography, Semleds Lehc'-iisbeschi eibmig, 
von ihm selbst abgefasst (Halle, 1781-82) 

Foi estimates of ijemler s labours, see Gass, GescJi dei firot Bogmatih (Berlin, 
lSo4 67) , Dorncr, Geicli der jn ot Theol (Munich, ISbT) . Tlioluck, art m 
Herzog s Eeal-Entyllojjudie , Hilgenfeld, Euileitmig in das Neue BeU (Leipsic, 
1875), Baui, Epocken dei lircMicheii GeschwJitscJiteihung (1852), and Bitscb], 
Gesch des Pietisinua (Bonn, ISSO 84) 

SEMLIN (Hung Z%moyiy , Seivian, Seymin), a town of 
Austria-Hungary, the easternmost m the Military Frontier 
district, stands on the south "bank of the Danube, on a 
tongue of land between that river and the Save It is 
the see of a Greek archbishop, has a real school of lower 
grade, five Roman Catholic and two Greek churches, a 
synagogue, a theatre, and a custom-house The population 
(10,046) consists mostly of Servians, with a few Geimans, 
Gieeks, Illyrians, Groats, Gipsies, and Jews Semlm has 
recently undergone improvement m its streets and build- 
ings , but its suburb Franzenthal near the Danube consists 
mostly of mud huts thatched with leeds. The town is 
suirounded by a stockade On the top of Zigeunerberg 
are the remains of the castle of John Hunyadi, who died 
here in 1456 Semlin has a considerable trade, sending 
woollen cloth, porcelain, and glass to Turkey, and obtain- 
ing in return yarn, leather, skins, honey, and meeischaum 
pipes It IS a principal quaiantine station for travelleis 
f 10111 Turkey Steam ferry boats cioss to Relgiade several 
times a day, and larger vessels lun up the Save as far as 
to Sissek 

SEMPER, Gottfried (1803-1879), German architect 
and writer on art, was boin at Altona on 29tli November 
1803. His father intended him for the law, but irresist- 
ible impulse earned him over to ait His early masteiy 
of classical literature led him to the study of classic monu- 
ments in classic lands, while his equally conspicuous talent 
for mathematics gave him the laws of foim and proxoortion 
in architectural design. While a student of law at the 
university of Gottingen he fell under the influence of K 
0. Miiller, and in after years followed closely in his foot- 
steps Seinper’s architectural education was carried out 
successively in Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, in Pans under 
Gau, and in Munich under Gaitner; afterwards he visited 
Italy and Greece In 1834 he was appointed professor of 
architecture in Dresden, and duiing fifteen years received 
many important commissions from the Saxon court. He 
built the opera-house, which made his fame, the new 
museum and picture gallery, likewise a synagogue. In 
1848 his tuibulent spirit led him to side with the revolu- 
tion against his royal patron, he furnished the rebels 
with military iilans, and was eventually driven into exile 
temper came to London at the time of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and the prince consort found him an able ally in 
carrying out his plans. He was appointed teacher of the 
principles of decoration j and his lectures m manuscript, 
preserved in the ait library, South Kensington, deserve to 
be better known. He was also employed by the prince 
consort to prepare a design for the Kensington Museum ■ 
he hkewise made the drawings for the Wellington funeral 
car. In 1853 Semper left London for Zurich on his appoint- 
ment as professor of architecture, and with a commission 
to build in that town the polytechnic school, the hospital, 
(fee. In 1870 he was called to Vienna to assist in the great 
architectural projects since carried out round the Ring 
A year later, after an exile of over twenty years, he received 
a summons to Dresden, on the rebuilding of the first opera- 
house, which had been destroyed by fire in 1 869 ; his second 
design was a modification of the first. The closing years 
of his hfe were passed in comparative tranquilhty between 
Venice and Rome, and in the latter city he died on 15th 
May 1879. 

Sempei’s style was a gi'owth from the classic oiclers through the 
Italian Cinque Cento Re forsook the base and rococo forms he 
found rooted in Germany, and, reverting to the best histoxic ex- 
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amples, fashioned a puiei Kenaissance He stands as a leader in 
the piactice of polychiome, since widely diffused, and by liis wiitings 
and example did much to reinstate the ancient union between aiehi- 
teetme, sculpture, and painting Among his numeious hteiaiy 
woiks are Uebe/ Polychioniie lu then Uyspiung (1851), Die An- 
wendimgdei Fmbemn dei Aichitclctm u Plastdt. bev den Alien, Dei 
Sill %n deer, tccJimschen u tektonisehen Xuoisten (1860-63) His 
Notes of Lectimes on Pioctical Art in Metals and. Hard Materials 
its Technology, History, and Style, lemaiiis in MS His teachings 
aie sometimes encumbeied by speculations leacliing fai beyond the 
domam of bis ait 

SENAAR (Senhaar, properly Sennar), a country of 
east Cential Africa, commonly identified with the ‘‘Island 
of Meioe” of the ancients, and included in the central 
division of Egyptian (Eastern) Sfiddn, as reorganized in the 
year 1882 By European writers the teim is often applied 
to the whole region lying between the Atbhra (Takazze) 
and the White Nile, but by native usage is restricted to 
the district confined between the latter river and the Balii- 
el-Aziak (Blue Nile), and its eastern tributaries, the Rahad 
and the Dender. It is bordered north and north-east by 
Upper Nubia, east by Abyssinia, west by the White Nile 
(Bahr-el-Abiad), separating it from Koidofdn, and sti etches 
from the confluence of the two Niles at Khartfim south- 
wards, m the direction of the Berta highlands in the east 
and the Bfiriin and Dinka plains in the west As thus de- 
fined, Senndr extends across five degrees of latitude (16° 
to 11° N ), with a total length of about 350 miles, a mean 
breadth of 120 miles, an area of 40,000 square miles, and 
an approximate population of 300,000. It comprises two 
physically distinct tracts, the densely wooded and well- 
watered Jezfrat el-Jesirdt (“Isle of Isles”) between the 
Rahad and the Blue Nile, and the “island” of SemiAr proper, 
a nearly level steppe land confined between the two main 
streams This western and much largei division, which 
has a mean elevation of under 2000 feet above sea-level, 
consists mainly of alluvial and sandy matter, resting on a 
bed of granite and porphyritic gianite, which first crops out 
some ten days’ journey south of Khartiim, in the Jebel es- 
Scgati and the Jehel el-Moye, near the town of Senndr on 
the Bahr-el-Azrak. Between these two groups the plain is 
dotted over with isolated slate hills containing iron and 
silver ores But beyond Seiindr the boundless steppe, either 
under a tall coarse grass, or overgrown with mimosa sciuh, 
or else absolutely waste, again stretches uninterruptedly for 
another ten or eleven days’ journey to the Rosdres (Rosaires) 
district, where tho isolated Okelmi and Keduss Hills, con- 
taining quartz with copper oie, rise 1000 feet above the 
right bank of the Blue Nile and 3000 above the sea. 
Here the plain is fun owed by deep gullies flushed during 
the rainy season; and farther south the land, hitherto 
gently sloping towards the north-west,, begins to rise 
rapidly, breaking into hills and ridges 4000 feet high in the 
Fazogl district, and faither on merging in the Berta high- 
lands with an extreme altitude of 9000 to 10,000 feet. 
In these metalhferous uplands, recently explored by Marno 
and Schuver, rises the Tumat, which is washed for gold, 
and which after a northerly course of nearly 100 miles 
joins the left bank of the Blue Nile near Eazogl and 
Famaka. South of and parallel with the Tumat flows the 
still unexplored Jabus (Yabus), on which stands Fadasi, 
southernmost of the now abandoned Egyptian stations in 
the Bahr-el-Azrak basin. This point also marks the present 
limit of geographical exploration in the direction of the 
conterminous Galla country, Scluivei being the only 
European traveller who has hitherto succeeded in pene- 
trating to any distance south of the Jabus. 

SennAi lies witlira the nortlioin limits of the tropical rains, which 
leach to Khartihn, and fall between June and September In this 
part of its course the Blue Nile uses from May to August, when 
the noithern and western winds pievail, neaily comcidniff with the 
cool and healthy season. But they are followed by the hotkhamiisi'n 
from the south or tho samxim (simoom) from the north-west charged 
XXI — 83 
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mtli fine sand fioin the Libyan Deseit Still more dieaded aie the 
mia&matic exhalations caused by the glowing sun playing on stag- 
nant naters after the floods and giving ii&e to the “Sennar fever,” 
which diives the natives themselves fiom the plains to the southern 
uplands The tempeiature, which uses at times to ovei 120“ Fahi,, 
IS also veiy changeable, often smkmg fioai 100“ Fahr dming the 
day to uudei 60° Fain at night 

The soil, mainly alluvial, is naturally fertile, and wheiever water 
and hands aie available yields bounteous eiops of maize, pulse, 
cotton, tobacco, sesame, and especially duira, of which as mauy as 
twenty vaiieties aie said to be cultivated The foiest vegetation, 
mainly confined to the “Isle of Isles” and the southern uplands, 
includes the Adansoma (baobab), which in the Fazogl distiiet attains 
gigantic propoitions, the tamaimd, of which biead is made, the 
deleb palm, seveial valuable gum tiees (whence the term Sennaii j 
often ^iplied m Egypt to gum arabic), some dyewoods, ebony, non- | 
■wood, and many vaiieties of acacia These foiests aie haunted by 
the two-horned ihmoceroa, the elephant, lion, panther, numeious 
apes and antelopes, -while the crocodile aud hippiopotamus fiequent 
all theiiveis The chief domestic animals aie the camel, hoi&e, 
ass, ox, buffalo (used hath as a beast of buiden and foi riding), sheep 
with a shoit silky fleece, the goat, cat, dog, and pig, winch last 
lieie leaches its southeinmost hunt The tsetse fly appeals to be 
absent, but is replaced in some districts by a species of wasp, 
whose sting is said to be fatal to the camel in the lainy season. 

The “Afucan Mesopotamia” is oecnpnecl by a paitly settled 
paitly still nomad population of an extiemely mixed character, 
including lepiesentatives of neaily all the chief ethnical divisions 
of the eontuient But the gieat plain of Seuuii is mainly occupied 
by Hassanieh Aiabs in the noith, by Ahu-Bof (Rufaya) Hamites 
of Bepa stock (Robert Haitmaun) lu the cast as fai as Fazogl, and 
else'wheie by the Funj (Fung, Fimglieh), tiachtionally from beyond 
the White Nile, and affiliated by some to the Koidofau Nubas, by 
otheis 111010 piobably to the Nilotic Negio Shilluks These Funj, 
who have been the dominant race since the 15th centniy, have 
become almost every wlieie assimilated m speech, religion, and 
habits to the Arabs Neveitheloss on thoir sacied Mount Guleli 
the tiavellei Piuyssenaere found them still poifoimmg pagan iites, 
while aecoidiug to Maino the Bfuuns, the southernmost bianch of 
the laee between the Beita highlanders and the Nilotic Denkas, 
aie addicted to caiimbalism The Beita liighlandeis themselves 
(Jebalani, as the Arabs collectively call them) aie of moie oi less 
puie Negio stock and nunibei about 80,000, gioupcd in several 
somi-independantpinieipalities The “ no-man’s-land ” stretching 
noith of Dai -Beita aud east of the Tumat valley is also occupied 
by distinct nationalities, such as the Kadalos in the extremo noith, 
the Sieneiyos and Gumns in the east, here boideinig on the Abys- 
simaii Agaws, the Jabus and Gaiiti m the south Most of these 
appeal to be of Negro oi Negioid stock j but the Sienctjos, said 
to be a suiviving remnant of the piiinitive population, of the whole 
countiy, are douMess akin to the Sienotjos of Damot aud Gojam in 
Abyssinia They are ceitaiiily not blacks, and havo a yellower 
fair complexion, lighter than that of southern Euiopeans 

Tlie Scnndii peopilo cultivate a few mdustiics, such as cotton- 
weaving, pottery, gold, silver, and iron woik, matting, and leatlici 
wmik (camel saddles, sandals, &c ), noted throiigliont Siidan But 
their chief pursuits are stock-bi ceding, agiieultiire, and tiado, — 
cxpoitiug to Egypt and Abyssinia gold, hides, durra, sesame, gums, 
ivory, horses, and slaves The chief centres of population, all on 
the Bahr el-Aziak, are Fazo^ (Fazoklo), now replaced by Faraoka, 
at the Tumat confluence; Rosdres, formerly capital of an inde- 
pendent state , Sennai, also an old capital, which gives its name to 
the whole region ; 'Wod-Mcdineli at the Rahad coiiflnence , and 
Kliaituni, just above the jiuietion of the two Niles A few miles 
above Kliaitum aie the extensive rums of Soba, former capiital of 
tbe Fnnj empire, winch at one time stretched from "Wady Haifa 
to Dai -Berta and from Siialan to beyond Kordof^, but which was 
ovei thrown by Ismail Pasha in the year 1822 (A. H K.) 

SlillSrANOOXJE, Etienne Pivekt de (1770-1846), 
French man- of -letters, was born at Paris in Novembex 
1770. His family was noble aud not poor, but its fortunes 
were ruined by the Hevoliition. Before that event, how- 
ever, Senanconr had met with mishap He was a sickly 
youth and was destined for the church, but ran away from 
home and established himself in Switzerland Here he 
married and spent some years ; his wife died, and he re- 
turned to Pans about the end of the century In 1804 
he published the singular book entitled Ohenmnn, which 
has continued to be in a fashion poimlar to the present 
day, and the next year a treatise 3e 1’ Amour, which had 
even more vogue at first, but is now little read Ohermann, 
which 13 to a great extent inspired by Koussoau, which 
attracted the admiration of George Sand, and which had 
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a considerable influence over the last generation in Fiance 
and England, is a senes of letters supposed to be written 
by a solitaiy and melancholy peison, whose headquarters 
were m a valley of the Jura, but who writes also from 
divers other places The style is meritorious, the descrip- 
tive power very considerable, the thought sometimes ori- 
ginal, and the exporession of a certain form of the mciladie 
du Slide effective and striking But, viewed from the 
strictly critical point of view, there is perhaps a certain 
nnreahty about the book. Its idiosyncrasy in the large 
class of Werthenan-Byronic literatuie has justly enough 
been said to be that the hero, instead of feeling the vanity 
of things, recognizes his own inabihty to be and do ■what 
he wishes Senancour is tinged to some extent with the 
older phtlosophe form of freethmking, and expresses less 
revolt fiom the 18th centuiy than Chateaubriand Having 
no lesources but his jpen, Senancour duiing the half-century 
which elapsed between his leturn to Fiance and his death 
at St Cloud in Febiuaiy 1846 was driven to literaiy hack 
work, and even ins more independent productions have 
none of the attraction of Ohermann When George Sand 
and Samte-Beuve revived iiiteiest in this lattei, Thieis and 
ViUemain successively obtained foi the author from Lonis 
Philippe pensions which enabled him to pass his last days 
m comfort He committed the usual mistake of wutmg 
late m life a continuation to Ohermann^ entitled Isabelle 
(1833), hut it has been wisely forgotten 
SENEBIER, Jean (1742-1809), a Swiss pastor and 
voluminous writer on vegetable physiology, was born at 
Geneva on 6th May 1742 He is remembered on account 
of his contributions to our knowledge of the influence of 
light on vegetation Though Malpighi and Hales had 
shown that a gieat part of the substance of plants must 
be obtained fiom the atmosphere, no progiess was niado 
until more than a century later, when Bonnet observed on 
leaves plunged in aerated water bubbles of gas, winch 
Priestley recognized as oxygen. Ingenhousz pioved the 
contempoiaiieous disappearance of carbonic acid; but it 
was Senebier who clearly showed that this activity was 
confined to the green parts, and to those only in sunlight, 
and fiist gave a connected view of the whole proco.ss of 
vegetable niitiition in stuctly chemical toims, so prepar- 
ing the way for the quantitative researches of N T. dc 
Saussuro Senebier died at Geneva on 22d July 1809 
See Sachs, GeseJuchte d. Botmnk, and Ai hcitcn, vol n 
SEHEOA, Luoiirs Anmus (o 3 h.o.-GS ad), the most 
biilliant figure of his time, was the second son of the rho- 
toiician Marcus Aniimus Seneca, and, like him, a native of 
Oordnba in Hispania From Ins infancy of a dchcato con- 
stitution, lie devoted himself with intense ardour to rhetor- 
ical and philosophical studies and early won a reputation 
at the bar Caligula threatened his life, and under Claudius 
his political career received a sudden check, for the influ- 
ence of Mossahna having effected the ruin of Julia, the 
youngest daughter of Gcnuanicus, Bcneca, who was com- 
promised by her downfall, was banished to Corsica, 4 1 A D 
There eight wcaiy years of waiting were relieved by study 
and authorship, with occasional attempts to proem e liis 
leturu by such gross flattery of Olaiidms as is found in the 
work AeZ Polylvmn de Consolahone or the xianegyric on 
Messalina which he afterwards suppressed At length the 
tide turned ; the next empress, Agrippina, had him recalled, 
a];)pointed prietor, and entrusted with the education of hei 
son Nero, then (48) eleven years old Seneca became in 
fact Agrippina’s confidential adviser ; and his pupil’s acces- 
sion increased his power. He was consul in 57, and during 
the first bright years of the new reign, the incomparable 
guinguennium JHeroms, he shared the actual administration 
of affairs with the worthy Burrus, the pratorian iirafect. 
The government in the hands of these men of remarkable 
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insight and energy was wise and humane , their influence 
over Nero, while it lasted, was salutary, though sometimes 
maintained by doubtful means When there came the 
inevitable rupture between mother and son they sided with 
the latter, and Seneca, who drew up all Nero’s state 
papers, was called upon to wi ite a defence of matricide 
We must, however, regard the general tendency of his 
measures , to judge him as a Stoic philosopher by the 
counsels of perfection laid down in his writings would be 
much the same thing as to apply the standard of New 
Testament morality to the caieer of a Wolsey or Mazaiin 
He IS the type of the man of letters who as courtier and 
minister rises into favour by talent and suppleness {comitas 
hojiesta), and is entitled as such to the rare credit of a 
beneficent rule In course of time Nero got to dislike 
him more and more , the death of Burrus in 62 gave a 
shock to his position. In vain did he petition for permis- 
sion to retire, offering to Nero at the same time his enor- 
mous fortune. Even when he had sought privacy on the 
plea of ill health he could not avert his doom , on a charge 
of being concerned in Piso’s conspiiacy he was forced to 
commit suicide His manly end might be held in some 
measure to ledeem the weakness of his life but for the 
testimony it bears to his constant study of effect and 
ostentatious self-complacency (“ conversus ad amicos, ima- 
ginem vitae suae lehnquere testatur”) 

Seneca is at once tlie most eminent among the Latin writeis of 
the Silver Age and in a special sense then lepiesentative, not least 
because he was the oiigiiiator of a false style The affected and 
sentimental manner vlncli gradually grew up in the first century 
A D became ingiamed in him, and appears equally in eveiy thing 
which lie wrote, whether poetry oi prose, as the most finished pro- 
duct of ingenuity coiicentiated upon declamatory exercises, sub- 
stance being sacrificed to foim and tbought to point Every variety 
of rlietoiical conceit in turn contributes to the dazzling effect, now 
tinsel and ornament, now novelty and veisatibty of treatment, or 
affected simplicity and studied absence of ])lan But the chief 
weapon is the epigram {santantia), summing up m teise incisive 
antithesis the gist of a whole period “Seneca is a man of real 
genius,” writes Niebuhr, “whieli is after all the main thing, not 
to be unjust to him, one must know the whole lange of that liteia- 
tine to which he belonged and realize how well he understood the 
ait of making something even of what was most absurd ” His 
works were upon various subjects (1) His Oiations, probably the 
speeches which Neio delivered, aie lost, as also a hiogiaphy of his 
father, and (2) his eailiei scientific works, such as the moiiogiaphs 
desciibing India and Egypt and one upon earthquakes {Nat Qu , 
VI 4, 2) The seven extant books of Phymal Investigations {Natur- 
ales Queestiones) treat in a populai iiianiiei of meteorology and 
astronomy , the work has little scientific merit, yet here and theie 
Seneca, or Ins authoiity, has a shiewd guess, e cj , that theie is a 
connexion between earthquakes and volcanoes, and that comets ai e 
bodies like the planets revolving in fixed orbits (8) The Saivte on 
the Heath (and deification) of Glaudius is a specimen of the “satna 
Memppea ” or medley of prose and verse. The wuitei’s spite agamst 
the dead emperor before whom he had ci urged servilely shows in a 
sorry fashion when lie fastens on the wise and liberal measure of 
conferniig the fiaiichise upon Gaul as a theme for abuse (4) The 
remaining prose works are of the nature of moral essays, bearing 
vaiious titles, — ^twelve so-called Dialogues, three books On Glemncy 
dedicated to Nero, seven On Benefits, twenty books of Letters to 
Lucihus They are all alike in discussing practical questions and 
in addressing a single reader in a tone of familiar conversation, the 
objections he is supposed to make being occasionally cited and 
answered Seneca had the wit to discover that conduct, which is 
after all “three-fouiths of life,” could furnish inexhaustible topics 
of abiding universal interest far supenor to the imaginary themes 
set in the schools and abundantly analysed in his father’s Gontro- 
versiae and Suasorm, such as poisoning cases, or tyrannicide, oi 
even historical persons like Hannibal and Sulla The innovation 
took the public taste, — plain matters of urgent peisonal concern 
sometimes treated casuistically, sometimes in a liberal vein with 
serious divergence from the orthodox standards, but always with 
an earnestness which aimed dnectly at the reader’s edification, pio- 
giess towards virtue, and general moral improvement The essays 
aie in fact Stoic seimons , for the creed of the later Stoics had be- 
come less of a philosophical system and more of a religion, especially 
at Eome, where moral and theological doctrines alone atti acted 
lively Intel est The school is lemarkable foi its anticipation of 
modern ethical conceptions, for the lofty morality of its exhorta- 


tions to foigive injuries and over come evil wntli good , the obligation 
to umveisal benevolence had been deduced iiom the cosmopolitan 
piinciple that all men aie biethien In Seneca, m addition to all 
this, theie is a distinctively religious tempeiament, which finds ex- 
piession m phiases emiously suggestive of the spiiitual doctimes 
of Chiistianity Yet the verbal coincidence is sometimes a mere 
accident, as when he uses sacer spintus , and in the same wnitnig'5 
he sometimes advocates what is wholly lepulsive to Chiistian feel- 
ing, as the dutj’' and privilege of suicide 

Eight of the tiagedies which hear Seneca’s name aie undoubtedly 
genmne In them the defects of his piose style aie exaggerated 
as specimens of pompous lant they are piobably unequalled , and 
the rhythm is nnjileasant owing to the monotonous stiuctuie of 
the iambics and the neglect of synaplieia in the anaprestic sys- 
tems The pisetexta OUavia, also ascribed to him, contains plain 
allusions to Nero’s end, and must therefoie he the product oi a 
latei hand 

Om materials foi a Lnoivleclge of Seneca aie ample, and are vaiiously pre- 
sented in such woiks as Meiivale’s iJoniuiis iMitZo the Empire, cc 52 54, Zeller's 
Gi eeL Philosophy (Eng ti Mclecticism, pp. 202 245), and the histones of Koman 
liteiatme hy Bernhardy, Teuflel (§§ 282 2S5), and Simcox (ii pp 1 27, London, 
1SS3) His eldei hi other Annneus Seneca Novatus, aftenvards adopted by a 
Junius Gallio, was the proconsul of Achaia befoi e -whoin bt Paul pleaded (Acts 
xvni 12) The date ot Seneca’s birth must he appro'^imately inteiied from 
Nat Qu , 1 I, 3, Mp, 108, 22 His mothei’s name was Helvia , hei sistei 
brought him as a child to Koine and nursed him tendeily His teachers were 
Attains, a Stoic, and Sotion, a pupil of the Sextii In his youtli he was a 
vegetaiian and awatei-dimker, hut his father cheeked his indulgence in asceti- 
cism Befoie his exile he had served as quaistoi, was manied, and had two 
children hoin Caligula said his style was mei e mosaic (commisswas meins) oi 
“sand without lime, ’ and would have put him to death, Imd he not been 
assui ed that so consumptive a subject could not last long (Suet , Cal iff , OS, Dio 
Cassius, lix 19,7) Upon a Pompeian fresco a huttei fly appeals as charioteei ol 
a di agon, —Seneca and Neio His second wife was Poinpeia Paulina, of noble 
family , she attempted to die with him His enormous wealth was estimated 
at 300 millions of sesteices He had 600 ivoiy tables inlaid with oition wood 
(Dio, 1x1 10, Ixii 2) The judgment of Tacitus (Aim , \in 4, 13, 42 sq, xiv 
52 56, XV GO sq) lb more favoiuable than that of Dio, who may possibly cleiive 
Ills account tiom the slandeis of some peisonal enemy like Suilius Seneca 
has found many champions— Lipsius (the intiodiiction to his ed ), Diderot, 
Essai sur les Regnes de Claude et dt, Neion (in 1-407, Pans, 1875) , Volquaulsen, 
E7w eurettung (Hadeisleben, 1839) , Mai tlia, Les Lloralistei, sous Vlimpii e Romain 
(2d ed , Pans, 1866) Poi the dates of his works, see H Lehmann, m Philologiis, 
viii p 309, P Jonas, He online hb) 01 um, Sen (Beilin, 1870) , A Maitens, DeSeii 
vita (Altona, 1871), also E Volkniann, iii Mager’s Padagog Revue, xviii pp 
259-276 (1857) At least eighteen prose woilcs have been lost, among them De 
superstitione, an attack upon the populai conceptions of the gods, and De 
matrmomo, which, to judge by the extant fiagmeiits, must have been mteiest 
ing reading Since Gell'ius (xii 2, 8) cites a book xxu of the Letteis to Luoilim, 
some ot these have been lost His style is elaboiately ciiticized by Qiiiiitiliaii 
(Inst , X 1, 125 131), also by Pronto (p 155 sq , Gelhus, xii 2, 1) The doubt 
as to his author ship of the tragedies is due to a blunder ot Sidonius Apolhiians 
(ix 229-231), against it must be set Quintilian’s testimony (“ ut Medea apud 
Seneoain,” ix 2, 8) Some of the Patbei s, probably in admii ation of Ins ethics, 
leckoned Seneca among the Christians , this assumption in its turn led to the 
forgeiT’ of a coriespondence between St Paul and Seneca, winch was known 
to Jeiome (comp Augustin, Ep , 163 “Seneca cujus etiain ad Paulum 
apostolum leguntui opistolie”) This has given hse to an intei esting liistoi loal 
piohlem, most thoioughly discussed in the commentary on the Ep io the 
Phihppians hy Di Ligfitfoot, bishop of Dm ham (London, new eel , 1879, pp 
270-333), who cites (p 278 note) among, eaihei authorities A Pleury, Si Paul 
et Seiieque (Pans, 1808), C Aubeitiii, Etude (ISGi), also new ed ,Semiue et St 
Paul (Pans, 1870), P 0 Baur (1858), republished in Diei AMaiidl'!Mi( 7 en(Leip- 
sic, 1876), P W Paiiai, Seeheis after God (London, s a), and G Boissier, in 
the Revue des Deux, Mondes, xcii , 1871, pp 40 71 Add the ai tides byP X 
Kiaus in Theolog Qua-itaisohrift, vol xlix pp 609-624 (Tubingen, 1867) and by 
A Harnack m I'/ieoloe Lit Zeituiwj, ISSl, pp 444-440, the latter being a review 
of E Westerbnig, ViUersiidliung der Sage, dms Seneca Christ gewesen sei (Bei- 
lin, 1881) 

The best text of the prose works, that of Haase in Teubner’s series (1852), 
was re-editeil in 1872-74, he followed the cutioal labours of Pickeit (Bcihii, 
3 vols , 1842-46) Moie recently Geitz has revised the text of Libri de leneficus 
et tie ctoncwtia (Berlin, 1876) and H A Koch that ot the Dial ogonimhbn XII 
(completed by Vahlen, Jena, 1879) There is no complete exegetical comment- 
ary, either English or German Buchelei’s edition of the ’AiroKoKoK'dvroxais 
may be found in Symbolapliilol Bonnens , i (1864), pp 81 89 Little has been 
done systematically since the notes of Lipsius and Gronovms There is, how- 
ever, Buhkopf’sed wntli Latin notes, 6 vols (Leipsio, 1797-1811), andLeinaue’s 
variorum ed (Pans, 1827 32, 8 vols , prose and verse) The text of the tiagedies 
was edited byPeiper and Eicliter for Teubner^ series (1867), and more recently 
by F Leo (Beilm, 2 vols , 1878-79) Nisarcl, Etudes de mcaurs et de critique snr 
lespohtes de la cUcadesice (4th ed , Pans, 1878), has criticized them in detail Of 
some 800 iiionogiaphs eiiumeiated m Bngelnmnn may be mentioned, in addition 
to the above, G Boissiei, Les tragedies de Sinique ont-ils Ui represenUs^ {Pans, 
1861), A Dorgens, Seneo discipline moralis cum Antommmia comparatw 
(Leipsic, 1857) , E P Golpke, De Seneo, vita et moribus (Bern, 1848) , Holzhen , 
Der Pliilosopji Seneca (Rastadt, 1858). (B, D H ) 

SENEGA FALLS, a post village and townsliip of tfie 
United States, in Seneca county, New York, 41 miles 
south-west of Syracuse by the Auburn division of the 
New York Central Kailroad, occupies a beautiful situation 
on Seneca river, the outlet of Seneca Lake It turns the 
water-power of the falls to account in the manufacture of 
steam fire-engines, fire -extinguishing apparatus, pumps, 
machinery, knit goods, flour, yeast, &c The population 
of the village was 5880 in 1880 and of the township 
6853 

SENEFELDER, Alois. See Lithogeaphy, vol. xiv. 
pp. 697-698 
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SENEGAL, a liver of vesieru Africa, -wliicli falls into 
tLe Atlantic about 16° N lat , 9 or 10 miles below St 
Louis It is formed at BaMabe^ (13° 50' NT lat and 
10° 50' W long ) by the junction of the Ba-fing or Black 
Eivei and the Ba-khoy oi White River The Ba-fing, 
which, has a width at the confluence of 1475 feet, descends 
from the highlands of Euta-Jallon by a northward course of 
about 350 miles, during which it passes by a senes ot 
rapids from the altitude of 2460 feet, at which it takes its 
rise, to that of 360 feet, and receives from the right the 
Nuukolo and the Eunkumah (with its tributaiy the Boki). 
The Ba-khoy, 800 feet wide at the confluence, has been 
previously flowing fiom east to west and gives that general 
direction to the Senegal, but its source is away in the 
south-east behind the country of Bur4 That of its prin- 
cipal tributary, the Ba-ule (Bed River), is moie to the east 
and hes within a few miles of the course of the Niger in 
the Man din go plateau Below Bafulabe the Senegal, flow- 
ing north-west, passes a succession of falls — those of Guina 
(160 feet) and of Eelu (50 or 60) — and arrives at Mbdine, 
after having accomplished 440 of its total course of 1000 
miles It leceives only two important affluents, — ^from the 
right the ‘^niangot” of Kulu, which comes fromKuniakhary, 
draining the slopes of the Kaarta plateau, and from the 
left the Falem4, which rises in the Futa-Jallon between 
Labe and Timbo and flows noith-west in a permanent 
stieam Below Medine the Senegal presents a senes of 
great reaches, which become more and more navigable as 
they approach the sea 

Fioni the l&t of August to the 1st of Octobei it is open as fai as 
M4dm0 to vessels not diawmg more than 8 feet Between Medine 
and Bakel (85 miles) tlieie aie twenty- seven “narrows,” of which 
several, such as that at Kayes, aio difficult , it is on this account 
that a lailway has been projected between Kayes and the FTigoi. 
At Bakel below the confluence of the Falenic the iiver is navigable 
till the 1st of December, fioin Bakel to Salde between the 15th of 
July and the 15tli of December, and lastly from Mafu to the sea 
foi a distance of 216 miles it is navigable all the yeai lound 
Outside the limits indicated navigation between llafu and Medine 
IS often precarious oven for baiges drawing little ovei afoot, and 
above Mediae, though some i caches aio deep enough, troublesome 
tianshipinents aio necessaiy betwoon icaob and reach. Belwem 
Mafu and Saldd the Senegal cliange.s its diiection fiom noith-wost 
to west, and shoitly before reaching the sea to south-west Tho 
bar at the mouth can usually bo crossed by vessels not drawing 
more than 10 feet, oi at high tides a little more. Below Bakel 
the river becomes tortuous and encloses tlie great island of Morfil, 
110 miles long, and a senes of othei islands, of which one is occupied 
by St Louis At this point the light hianch of tho rivei is only 
600 feet from tho sea, but tho dunes along the coast turn it south 
foi otliei 9 miles, The scantiness of its sources, tho steepness of 
its upper course, and tho lapid evapoiatioii which takes place after 
the short rainy season would soon dry up tho livor-system of tlio 
Senegal, especially in the upper regions , but natural dami croas 
the cbannel at intervals and tlio watei accumulates behind them in 
deep reaches, which thus act as rosorvoirs. In tho rainy season tho 
barriers are submeigod in succession, beginning with tho farthest 
up, tho reaches arc filled, and the plains of tho lower Seneml are 
changed into immense marshes Like Lake Mceris m anuiiuxty 
on the Nile and tho lake of Cambodia at the present time on tho 
Me-kong, Lake Oayor on the right side of the lowei Senegal and 
Lake PameM on the left constitute reserve hasins, rocemiig tho 
surplus waters of the river during flood and lostormg them in the 
dry season, For months together the lattei foims the only dnnk- 
iiig pond for the wild beasts of the surrounding country, — ^lions, 
elephants, leopards, panthers, ounces, cheetahs, hysenas, lynxes, 
giiaffes, antelopes, gazelles, monkeys, jackals visiting it in ciowds 
In tho upper part of the nvei the icsorvoirs arc successively emptied 
to the level of the dams and receive no more watei except from tho 
permanent springs , but they arc paitially protected by curtains 
of veuluie from the effects of the evaporation which makes itself 
so ooverely felt on tho tieelesa seaboaid. Owing to these natural 
“locks,” similar to those of an artificial canal, tho Senegal nver 
never discharges less than 1700 or ISOO cubic feet per second The 
lower Senegal foims tho boundary between the dry and barren 
Sahaia and tlio iicli and productive legiou of the western Sudan ; 
the lino of its inundations is an ethnographic march betivoen the 
iioinaclic Moor and tho settled Negio. 


^ BitfulctM is a native word for " coniluence.’” 


SENEGAL, 2 a French colony of western Africa, com- 
posed of lines of fortified posts and a loose agglomeration 
of states and territoiies in vaiious degree.s of subjugation. 
The forts extend {a) from St Louis at the month of the 
Senegal to Bammako on the Niger, ^ (&) along the coast of 
the Atlantic between St Louis and the mouth of the Salum 
to the south of Cape Yerd, and (c) along the so-called rivers 
of the south which fall into the ocean between the Gam- 
bia and SiEEBA Leone {qv) Fiench influence is fully 
dominant along those lines either m the form of actual 
territorial possession or of a recognized protectorate ^ 

The colony is luled by a goveinoi, sends a deputy to the Fiench 
legislatiue, and electa a geneial council of sixteen meinbeis, ten for 
tbe electoral district of St Louis, foui foi that of Gonie-Dakar, and 
two foi that of Eufisque The three communes just named have 
each its municipal council The population of those Fiench pos- 
sessions was in 1SS4 197,644, — 46,364 urban, 143,200 luial, 8080 
“ fioatmg ” In the whole iiumbei tlieie weie only 147 4 Euiopeans, 
of whom 1461 were Fiench The population of the iiiotccted 
countiies cannot ho ascci tamed The most impoitant places in the 
colony aie St Lotus (18,924 iiiliabitants in 1883), Dagana (5375), 
Kufisfj^ue (4244), Medina (3000), Joal (2372), Goiee and Dakar (each 
2000) The colony has only a single tine poit, that of Dakai to 
the east of the peninsula of Cape Yeicl, since 18S5 connected with 
St Louis by a lailroaci, 168 miles long, and visited by Atlantic 
steameis on then way from Fiance to South Ameiica Rnfismic 
and Goiee have open roadsteads, where vessels anchoi at .some dis- 
tance fiom the shoie. The port of St Louis in tho Senegal is dilh- 
eult of access owing to the bar, but it is the only place whcie 
vessels can lepaii seiious damages Tho pimcipal commercial 
centies aie St Louis (impoits and exports), Goide (cxpoits), and 
Ruftsque (expoifcs) The uppei Senegal sends giound-uuis (known 
as Galarn nuts), gum, millet, leathei, and receives in exchange 
blue calico (guiuee) fioiii India, England, and Belgium, vaiious other 
cotton stufls, cotton yam, guns and ammunition, tobacco, ciushed 
lice, siigai (law and lofined), molasses, biscmts, tinsinitlis’ vares, 
&c The colony also impoits Swedish non, winch is manu- 
factiiied by the native blaoksnnths into agiicultuial imjflemoutb, 
knives, daggeis, and spcaihoads Cayoi sells its giound-iiuts foi 
money The nveis of the south distiiot export giound nuts, palm 
kernels, inJia-iubbcv, leather, ooflee, in lotinn foi English and Bel- 
gian bine calico, Harabing biaiuly, English gunpowder, English 
ami Belgian guns, and Amciican tobacco, An Jtnghsh linn has 
twcuty-tlireo lactones on the llio Nuhev,, and otheis on ibo Rio 
Poiigo and the Mellaeorco Tho total value of tho expoits and 
imnoits of tho colony was £1,325,711 m 1879, £1,771,089 in 1880, 
and £1,888,657 in 1883, the impoits slightly propoiuloiatmg over 
the exports The value of tho giound-uuts expoi'ied in 1883 was 
£700,000, that of the gums only £120,000 , and tho ground-nut 
trade is atill rapidly developing Tho imports coiupuse Fioiieh 

2 For the pliy.sieal geography, &c , see S]<.Ni,OAanirA. 

8 Along this lino lie Richaid Toll, Dagana (founded ui 1821), Podor 
(1743 aticl 1864), Saldi (1859), Mataiu (1857), Bakel (1820), Kayes, 
Mddme (1855), and Bafukbd (1879) on the Senegal, and lietweeii tins 
river and the Nigei the forts of Baduinbd andTukota on iliu Ba-khoy, 
Kite (1881), Kondn (1882), Niagassola (1884-85), and lastly Bam- 
inako (1883) or Bamiiialcn, on tho Niger. 

•* Abrohdisbkmknt I. — On the cnclo of Britel depend the post of 
Malam, the protected countues of Dairiga (1859), Gnoy, Kinnera, 
Guidnnakha, Bondu, and Bambuk ; on the circle of MkU7iP, Khasso, 
Logo, and Natiagaj on the oirclo of liafnlaU, Baiiuta, Makadugu, 
Beteadugu, Panrabiila, Bafing ; on the circlo of K^la, the province of 
Kita and Puladiigiij on tho circde of Bammalco, Birgo and Little 
Belodngu. Tina arrondisscmout is under tlio command of a snpeuor 
officer ro&idont at Kayos. Arronmssemmnts IT., Ill — Hfiieso aio 
formed by Lao mid Toro (1863), piotected countues atitiehed to the 
circle of tho circle of Bmlor, winch comiinecs the French portion 

of Toro and a fragment of Dimai , the circle of on ivlucli 

depend the other portion of Dimar and a portion of Walo ; tho snb- 
uihan dibtnot of Bt Louis, including tho other portion of Walo, Ross, 
Mennaghen, the oanton.s of Gandioio, M’jial, Khattet, Gcmdii, Duila- 
khar, N’diogo, and Tiihd j N'diamhor and Menna N’guiek, separated 
from Cayor and placed under Proneh piotection, as well as tho king- 
doms of Cayor and Baol ; the suburb of Dakar with tlio island ol 
Gorde, the cantons of Ruftsque and the circles of M'hijfm, Thien, 
ro7'tuclal, and Joal Abrondissiumkot IV, — Tlio Rivers of tho Bouth 
dibtiict constitutes the fourth an’ondissoment under a li(iui,enaiit- 
governor, and coniprisea the circle ot Kaolcwh or Baiun ; tho.so of 
Oarabane and SedJim on tho Cazaraanco, with the protected couutnea 
of Pakao, Balinadu, Buna, Vacine, Firdii ; the circlo of Rio Ruflez 
formed by the Nalus and Landiman tribes ; tho circle of tho Rio 
Pongo with tbe country of the Susus ; the circle of MdlaeorSo with 
the protected countries of Samo, Kaback, Kabita, Kaluni, Tabussn, 
Maneah, Ooirera, and the island of Tonibo. 
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goods £360,000, goods passing as Freneli £200,000, foreign goods 
£440,000, of ivhich £240,000 lepresent English, £200,000 Belgian, 
£120,000 Geiman, £80,000 American aiticles In 1882 946 vessels 
enteied and 960 cleared The budget foi the colony in 1884 was 
£100,320, for the communal expenses £14,560, and for the expenses 
of the capital £250, 000 

Eisto! If —The navigators of Dieppe aie said to have discoveied the 
Senegal about 1360 The Portuguese had some estabhshments on its 
banks m tlie 15th century , and the first Eiench settlements weie 
piobahly formed in the lattei pait of the 16th or beginning of the 
I7tli centiiiy Between 1664, when these Trench settlements veie 
assigned to Golheit’s West India Company, and 1758, when the 
colony was seized by the English, Senegal had passed tinder the 
admiiiistiation of no fewei than seven difierent companies, none of 
which attained any gieat success, thougli from 1694 to 1724 affaiis 
were conducted by a leally able goveinor, Andie Brae In 1677 
the French captured fiom the Dutch Rufisque, Poitudal, Joal, and 
Goiee, and they were confiimed m possession of these places by the 
treaty of Nimeguen (1678) In 1717 they acquired Portenclie and 
in 1724 Aigiiin on the coast of the Sahaia, which still belong to 
the colony Goiee and the distiiet of Gape Yeidweie surrendeied 
by the English to the French in 1763, and by the tieaty of peace 
m 1783 the ivhole of the Senegal was also lestoied , but the English 
again captured the colony rn the wars of the fiist empire (Goiee 
1800, St Louis 1809), and, though the tieaty of Pairs anthonzed a 
complete lestitutron, the Fiench authorities did not enter mlo pos- 
session till 1817 Between that date and 1854 httle was effected by 
the thirty-seven governors who succeeded each other at St Louis, hut 
ni this year the appomtment of Geneial Faidheibe qiioved the tum- 
iiig-pomt m the nistoiy of Senegal He at once set about subduing 
the Mooiislr (Berbei) tubes of the Tiarzas, Biaknas, and Dnaish, 
whose “kings," especially the lung of the Tiaizas, had subjected 
the Fiencli settleis and tiadeis to the most grievous and aibitniry 
exactions , and he hound them by treaty to confine then authoiity 
to the 1101 til bank of the Senegal In 1855 he annexed the coimtiy 
of Walo and elected the fort of Medine m the countiy of Ehasso 
This last was a bold stioke for the purpose of stemming the ad- 
vancing tide of Moslem invasion, which under Omai al-Hadji 
(Alegui) threatened the safety of the colony In 1857 Medme was 
hiilliantly defended by the mulatto Paul Holle against Omai, who 
with Ins aiiny of 20,000 men had to xetue befoie the advance of 
General Faidherhe and turn his attention to tlie conquest of the 
native states of the Sudan. By treaty of 1860 Omai recognized the 
Fienoh claim to half of Bambuk, half of Khasso, Bondu, Kameia, 
Guoy, Giudimakha, Daraga, Futa-Toro, Diinar, &c. Since then 
annexations and protectorates have followed in rapid succession 
undei the goveinoiships of Jameginberry, Faidheibe, and Bneie 
do I’Isle It IS sufiicieut to mention the tieaties of 1881 and 1885 
by wdiioh the confederation of Futa-Jallon and Buie respectively 
recognized a French piotectoiate 

See Janncqiuu de Boolieforl, Voyage Ac Libye au loyaume de Siniga, 1C43, 
Adanson, Histom mtiirel du Smgal, 1757, Mollien, Voyage dans Vintiiuur 
de VAfnqw fait aw sow oes du idugal et de la Gamine en 18i8-lSS0 , Tardieu, 
SenUgamhe ct (hime, 1847 ; Faicllieibo on “ Populations noires des bassins dn 
Sdndgal ot du Niger,” in Bull Soc de Gkogr , Pans, 1854 , S&wgal et Niger, la 
Fume dans I'Afntpie OeoulentaU, 1879-88, puhlislied by the Ministry of 
Maiiiio, 1884 , Paifllierbo, Le Soudan fangais, Lille, 1881-85 , Notiees Coloniales 
pub A I'oimton rU FAx^sdiond'Ameis, 1885, Annales SSnegalaises de ISBkd 
1888, siiniies des traites passk avee les nndtgbnes, 1886 , and Bainbaud, “Senegal 
et Soudan Piausah," in Jleviie des Deux Moiules, 1885 

SENEGAMBIA, a country in the west of equatorial 
Africa, comprising, as tlie name indicates, the regions 
Bound- watered by tlie Senegal and the Gambia It lies between 
aries 9° and 17° K lat and 6° and 17° 30' W. long, being 
bounded on the N. by the Sahara, W. by the Atlantic, 
S by Sierra Leone, and E by the Jobba or upper Niger 
The area is estimated at about 400,000 square miles 
Accepting the course of the Senegal and its right band 
affluent the Ba-nle as the boundary towards the Sahara, 
the Joliba as tbefrontiei towards Segu and Upper Guinea, 
and the watershed between the Mellacor6e (Mellicoury) 
and the Great Searcies as that between Senegambia and 
Sierra Leone, we have only for short distances to fall 
back on a mere conventional delimitation, — ^in the north 
between Sidian on the Ba-iile and Sansanding on the 
Niger ma Murdia , in the south-east, from Sansanding to 
a point above Nyamina , and finally between the Joliba 
Coast, and the sources of the Great Searcies. The Senegambian 
coast extends soutb-soutb-west almost in a straagbt line 
from the N'diadier or Mosquito lagoon (Marigot des Ma- 
imgouins), formerly the noitbern mouth of the Senegal, to 
Cape Yerd, the most western point of the African con- 
tinent ; then it bends south as far as Cape Eoxo ; and 
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afterwards south-east as far as the Mellacoree With the 
exception of the two gieat capes just mentioned, the only 
headlands of any impoitance are Cape St Mary, forming 
the south side of the estuary of the Gambia , Cape Yerga, 
between Rio Nuiiez and Eio Bongo ; and Konakry Point, 
opposite the Los (or Idolos) Islands The only gulf on the 
whole coast is that which lies to the south of Cape Yerd 
and contams the island of Goebb (g^v)^ the other inlets, 
such as the bay of Sangareah, are mere estuaries or rivei 
mouths. Apart from the island in the Senegal on which 
St Louis is built and those formed by the deltas of the 
nveis, the only islands along the coast aie Goree, the 
Bissagos (or Bijug) Archipelago, the Los Islands, and the 


little island of Matakong The coast in the northern part 
has the same appearance as that of the Sahara, — low, and, 
desolate, and dune-skirted, its monotony relieved only here 
and there by cliffs and plateaus Farther south it be- 
comes low, marshy, and clothed with luxuriant vegetation 
Behind the low flat seaboard the country rises into a vastMenor 
plateau terminating eastwards m a moimtamons region 
Though of no great height, these mountains cover a large 
area and have numerous lamifications Farther to the 
east they sink abruptly towards the Niger valley, while 
southwards they are prolonged towards Sierra Leone and 
the interior of Upper Guinea, perhaps forming those Kong 
Mountams which are said to exist between the ocean and 
the Niger basin Under the name of Mounts Badet, 

Yandi, Mat6, Kissi (of which the first form the “Alps" 
of Futa-Jallon) they descend on the west by a senes of 
terraces to the plams of Senegambia, and on the noith 
they extend to the left bank of the Senegal and even 
throw out some spurs into the desert beyond. The moun- 
tain region is cut by numeious erosion valleys As to the 
general altitude nothing is accurately known, but the fol- 
lowing points have been determined — Mount Daro, 4068 
feet, Kuruwoio, 3868, Warnani, 3799, Yenkina, 3560; 
Bogoma, 3524 ; Pampaya, 3290 The principal rivers are 
the Senegal, the Salum, the Yombas, the Gambia, the 
Casamance, the Cacheo, the Geba, the Eio Grande, the 
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Cassini, tke Componyj tlie Eio Nunez, tke Eio Pongo, the 
Dubreka or Konakiy, the Forecareah, and the Mellacoree 
They all ri&e in the mountains of the interior oi at the 
foot of the highlands and fall into the Atlantic, Their 
geneial direction is fiom east to west with a south-west 
deflexion, which becomes always more pronounced as we 
advance southwards Unlike these livers, the Johba or 
Niger [q v ), flowing north and north-east, soon passes 
beyond Senegambia Lagoons and backwaters are com- 
mon, but theie aie no true lakes of any importance 

Geology The geological constitution of the eountiy is as yet veiy imper- 
fectly known, especially in the mteuoi The low legion of the 
seahoaul has a very nmfoim chaiactei It consists of sandstones oi 
clay locks and loose beds of reddish soil contaming maime shells 
At ceitaiE points, such as Cape Verd and Cape Roxo, the sand- 
stones Cl op out , it IS the led coloiu of the sandstone in fact which 
has given Cape Roxo oi Cap Rouge its name Clay slates also 
occur, and at inteivals these sedimentary stiata aie inteiiupted by 
basaltic amygdaloid and volcanic locks Foi instance, the island 
of Qoiee is basaltic , the Bissagos (Bissao) Islands are composed of 
scoiiie and other volcanic piodiicts , and a great pait of the coast 
to the noitli of Rio Fniiez consists of basaltic and amygdaloid locks 
The base of the mountains is foimed in ceitain places of clay slate, 
but moie ^eneially of gianite, poipliyiy, syenite, oi tiachyte In 
those districts mica schists and non ores occiii Iron and gold aie 
found in the moimtains and the alluvial deposits The stieams also 
cairy down gold dust Many of the valleys aie coveied with feitile 
soils and theie is geneially a fertile belt along the rivei sides, but 
the lest of the countiy is lathei and and steiue. 

Climate The climate is fai fioin being so unhealthy as is fiequently 
asseited « Except when yellow fevei is laging, Europeans may live 
there as satisfaotouiy as at home There are two seasons, the diy 
season and the lamy season or wiiitn, the lattei coutempoianeous 
with oiu bummei Along the seaboaid the diy season is cool and 
agreeable , ni the inteuoi it is mild only foi the thiee months 
which ooiiespond to our wmtei, and then it becomes a tune of in- 
toloiahle heat The annual tempeiaturs incieases as we advance 
south and more lapullyas we advance east into the interior, except, 
of eouise, wheie an ascent is made to highei altitudes To the 
south of Cape Yeid the changes of tempeiatiue become less and 
less marked , Biss2o has a moie enuablo cumate than Goieo East- 
waids the monthly range of the tliermometei becomes more exten- 
sive The niavinium leadings, which aio exceptional at St Loins, 
become almost the lulo at Bakel on the upper Senegal and at 
MacCarthy on the Gambia In the noith, on the banks of the 
Senegal, the north-east tiade-wiiuls blow foi eight months of the 
yeai, the daily laud and sea bieezes which cool the atmospiheie 
along the seaboard not being felt fai inland Duimg the other 
four months there pievails a gentle south-west nioiisoon accom- 
panied with fiequeut calms, storms, tornadoes, and rams. South- 
waids along the coast the trade-winds gradually decrease in both 
shength and diuation, while the south-west monsoon becomes 
moie poweiful and pei sis tent The rainy season begins at Gorce 
between 27th June and 13tli July, on the Gambia about 20th Juno, 
on the Casamanoe about the end of May, at the Bissagos Archipelago 
about the middle of May, and on the Rio Niifiez at the end of 
Apiil Dming this season Senegambia, drenched by heavy lams 
bi ought from the ocean, has every wlioie one uniform appoaiauce. 
The mean tempeiatiu’e is thiouglioiit very close on SI" Falii and 
the lauge of the theimometei is extiemely limited The iivcis 
oveillow and flood the lowlands Stoims aie frequent Vegetation 
displays its hillest eneigy. The fever exhalations are luifoitunately 
also at then woist At St Loms, Goiee, Dagana, and all along 
the Senegal them aic 35 days of laiii, a s%ht increase being 
apparent m the upper coinse of the river At St Maiy’s, Bathurst, 
theie aie 48 days, at Sedhui 84, at Bissao 111, at Bok6 137,— a steady 
mciease as we apiproach the equatoi The number of storms follows 
almost the same latio of incieaso, and showeis which last two or 
three houis at St Loms give place to whole ^ys of ram on the 
Casamance and the Rio Nnnoz 

Elma The king of the Senegarabian trees is the baobab {Adansoma 
chqitata), which sometimes at the height of 24 feet has a diameter 
of 34 feet and a circumference of 104 Acacias are veiy numcioiis, 
one species, A Admsoim, being indeed the commonest of all Sene- 
gambian trees and valuable for its ship-timber Among the palm- 
trees the ^omar deseives to be mentioned, as the wood resists 
moisture and the attacks of insects , in some places, as in Cayor, 
it forms magniflceiit forests. The wood of the cailccdia [Khaya 
icncgalansu), a tall tree, is used in joiner’s woik and inlaying, and 
its bark fiuiiislies a bitter tonic The niampalas grows sometimes 
100 feet high, Its bianehos begiiuimg only at a height of about 25 
feet The ti ec pi odueiiig the famous kola- nut ^ groTO on the banks 

^ A very complete account of this mit will be found m Nachtigal, 
iSakitci md Biukui 


of the southern stieams It is almost needless to mention the 
m’bilor, the gonat, the mimosa, fig-trees, oiange-trees, cocoa-palms, 
mango-tiees, pomegranates, sycamores, and so on The dimb, 
the netein, the tianianoi, the dimbguton, the gologiie, the n’tabo 
yield edible fiuits The cultivated plants aie millet, iice, 
tobacco, haiicots, ground-nuts, indigo (wild indigo is also abun- 
dant), cotton (also found wild), maize, sugai-cane, and the biittei- 
tiee 01 kaiite. 

The Senegambiaii hon is qmte different fiom the Barbaiy lion Fauna 
its coloui IS a deepei and biightei yellow, and its mane is neithei 
so thick noi so long, Other beasts of prey are the leopaid, the 
wild cat, the cheetah, the civet, and the hyama The wild boai is 
clumsiei than the Eiuopean vaiiety Antelopes and gazelles occm 
mlaige heids all threugh upper Senegambia, the giiale is common 
m the legion of the nppei Senegal , the elephant is laie , the 
liippopotamns is giadnally disappeaiing Ciocodiles swaim both 
in the uppei Senegal and the iippei Nigei. Monkeys and apes of 
diffeient species (the chimpanzee, the colobus, the cyiiocephalus, 

&c ) the squiirel, lat, and mouse abound The hedgehog, maimot, 
poicupme, haie, labbit, &c , aie also met with Among the moie 
notewoithy birds aie the ostiich, which migiates to the Sahaia , 
the hu&taid, occuiimg in deseit and uncultivated distiicts , the 
maiabout, a land of stork, with its beak black m the middle and 
led at the point, which frequents the moist meadow'-lands and tlie 
lagoons , the blown paitudge, the reck paitndge, and the quail m 
the plains and on the mountain sides , and the guinea-fowl in the 
thickets and buishwood Along the coast are caught the speim 
whale, the manatee, and the cod-fish The domestic amnials are 
the hoise, ass, ox, sheep, goat, dog, and camel 

The population of Senegambia cannot be asceitained with any Popiila 
appreacli to acciuacy, but it may be loughly stated at fiom ten id tioii 
twelve miHionf It comprises three distinct iaces,~tliB Moor, 
the Negio, and the European The Moois, or ratliei Beibeis 
(Traizas, Biaknas, and Dumsh), belong strictly to the light bank 
of the Senegal and appeal m Senegambia only exceptionally 
The Negioes foim the bulk of the population They are divided 
into Pools (Peuls, Eulbe, Fulali, or Fellatah], Toucouleuis, Man- 
dingoes, Saiakoles, Wolofs, Seieies, Diolas, Bambaias, Balantes, 
Biataies, Papcls, Nalus, Landuinans, Bagas, and Susus The 
Pouls inhabit Futa, Daraga, Bondu, and Futa-Jallon ; they have a 
1 oddish complexion and almost straight hau, their body fauly 
stout, but then limbs slim They aie gentle and hospitable, but 
addicted to theft The Toucouleuis, Foul half-breeds, belonging 
oiiginally to Futa-Jallon, aiosimilai to the Negro propoi , they are 
tieacheious, wailike, fond of plunder, and fanatical in their Moham- 
inedauism The Mandmgocs or Mahnkes inhahit the basins of the 
uppei Nigei and the uppei Senegal and the western slopie of the 
mountains of Futa-Jallon They compuse the Mandingo propci, 
occupying Mandmg, and the Mahnkes and Somnkes, scattered 
about Bainbuk, Buie, and Fuladugu Under the name of Wakoio 
01 Waugaia they are also found in all the unmenss tract which 
extends to tlie north of the Kong Mountains They are tall of 
stature and of great mitsculai strength The Saiakoles are one of 
the branches of the Bambaia laee piodiieed by crossing with the 
Pouls Thom character is mild and pacific. Scattoicd about in 
Guoy, Kamera, and Guuhniakha, they are fond of trade and engage 
in It with activity. The Wolofs and the Sereres inhabit the sea- 
board fiom St Louis to Capo Verd and the loft bank of the Senegal 
from its mouth to Richaid Toll and Dagana. They are tall and 
robust, with black and glossy skin Most of them are fetishists 
The Diolas have flat noses, thick lips, harsh features, and a promi- 
nent belly ; the body is tattooed The Bambai as, who have invaded 
Kaaita and Khasso, have a coppery black complexion and fu/zly 
hail , tliou' clicelcs are marked w'ltli deep scare The Balaiitcs 
iiiliahit the loft bank of the Casniiiance j they are as cruel and as 
fond of pillage as the Maiidiiigocs, but are more geneioiis towards 
the vanquished. The Biafaics live on the bank.s of the Rio Graudo 
and the Papcls m the valley of the Caclico and the Geba The 
Nalus and the Laiuliuiiaiis arc tiilmtaiy to the French ports of the 
Itio Niiflez and the Rio Pongo Islam is gradually detaching them 
fiom fetisliisin The Bagas occupy the coast between the Rio 
Nutlez and the Rio Pongo The Susus forinerly dwelt on the 
upper Nigei, hut they wore expelled by the invasion of the Moliam- 
niedans and are at the present time settled in the valley of the Rio 
Pongo. The |uiucipal languages of Senegambia are Wolof, Foul, 

Sereres, Mandingo, and Arabic Wolof i.s spoken in a large part 
of Senegambia, in Wolof, Walo, Cayor, Dakar, Baol, Sine, Salum, 
and in the towns of St Loms and Gorf^o. The river Senegal marks 
the line of separation between Wolof and Arabic I’oul is the lan- 
guage of the Pouls and the Toucoultmrs , Mandingo comprises 
several dialects, —Mnlinke, Soninkd, Ikmbara, The few Europeans 
are itiamly civil and military officials or traders. White Tilantors 
are raie. The natives of Senegambia are generally divided into 
two quite distinct clasbos,— freemen and slaves. Tne giiots are a 
kind of bards or trouviias who live at the expeuso of those whose 
praises they sing. Polygamy is generally practised Circumeisiou 
of tlic adults of both sexes is a rite aceoiupauicd with superstitious 
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observances Every canton, every village in independent Sene- 
gaiubia IS governed either by a cluef (“ king ”) oi byan“alinamy’' 
elected by a group of vdlageis 

Senegainbia i& divided into Fiencli Senegambia (with the tern- 
tones placed iiiidei Frencli piotectioii), English Senegambia, Portu- 
guese Senegainbia, and independent Senegambia, comprising the 
native states not under the protection of a Emopean power 
Fieueh Senegambia is called the colony of Senegal {q v ) English 
Senegambia comprises the establishments of the Gambia {q v ) and 
the islands of Los Poituguese Senegambia consisted till (][uite 
lecently of Bissagos Aichipelago and the “factories” of Zighinchoi 
on the Casamance, Cacheo and Faiim on the Rio Cacheo, and Geba 
on the Geba By an arrangement effected in 1886 Poitugal ceded 
Zighinchoi to Fiance in exchange for Massabe on the Loango coast 
Germany, which seemed at one time disposed to place vaiious 
teiiitoiies of Duhieka, Koba, and Kabitai undei its piotection, has 
formally abandoned the plan The independent states aie not very 
numerous, hut for the most part they aie more extensive than the 
piotected countries. They weie quite lecently — Jolof, lying be- 
tween the Senegal and the Gambia in one duection and between 
the Faleme and the ocean m the other , Bure in the Mandmgo 
legion, a tenitoiy abounding m gold , Gmdimakha in Gangaia, on 
the light hank ot the Senegal There still remain among the moie 
important Kaaita, the country of Segu, and Futa-Jallon 

Several hues of English, French, and German packets call at the 
Senegambian poits, and small steamers ascend the navigable poi- 
tions of the nveis A lailuay niiites St Louis and Dakar, and 
aiiothei line is being constructed from Kayes to Bafulabe (on the 
upper Senegal), with a piojected extension to Baramako. Tlieie 
IS telegiapluo communication betiveen Dakar and St Louis, and a 
second line puts all the poits of the upper Figei and the left bank 
of the Senegal into connexion mth St Loius, which has touch of 
Europe by means of a suhmaiiiie cable passing by way of the 
Canary Islands to Cadiz The foreign tiade of Senegambia consists 
ill the expoitatioii of gums, ground-nuts, sesame, oil, india-rubbei, 
buds’ feathers, hides, wax, and ivory, coffee from the Rio Niihez, 
and lice from the Casamance, and the impoitation of iron, alcoholic 
hquois, fiiearms, ammunition, coral, beads, tobacco, pi eseived foods, 
and blue calico (guiuec) (D. K* ) 

SENIOR, Nassau William (1790-1864), English 
political economist, was born at Compton, Berks, on 26tb 
September 1790, the eldest son of the Rev J R Senior, 
vicar of Durnfoid, Wilts He was educated at Eton and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, at the university he was a 
pxivate pupil of Richard Whately, afteiwaids archbishop 
of Dublin, with whom he lemamed connected hy ties of 
lifelong friendship He took the degree of B A in 1811, 
was called to the bar in 1819, and in 1836, dming the 
chancellorship of Lord Cottenham, was appointed a master 
in chancery. On the foundation of the professorship of 
political economy at Oxford in 1825, Senior was elected 
xo fill the chair, which he occupied till 1830, and again 
from 1847 to 1852. In 1830 he was requested by Lord 
Melbourne to inquire into the state of combinations and 
strikes, to leport on the state of the law, and to suggest 
impiovements in it He was a member of the Poor Law 
Inquiry Commission of 1832, and of the Handloom 
Weavers Commission of 1837, the report of the latter, 
published in 1841, was drawn up by him, and he embodied 
in it the substance of the report he had prepared some 
years before on combinations and strikes. He was also 
one of the commissioneis appointed m 1861 to inquire 
into popular education in England In the later years 
of his life, during his visits to foreign countries, he studied 
with much care the political and social phenomena they 
exhibited. Several volumes of his journals have been pub- 
lished, which contain much interesting matter on these 
topics, though the author probably rated too highly the 
value of this sort of social study. Senior was for many 
years a frequent contributoi to the Ijdvnhurg\ Quarterly, 
London, and North JBnt%sh Rmms, dealing in their pages 
with literary as well as with economic and pohtical sub- 
jects He died at Kensington on 4th June 1864. 

His wiitmgs on economic theory consisted of an article m the 
Encyclopiedia MatropoUtarM, afteiwaids separately published as An 
Outline of the Science of Political Economy (1836, 3a ed 1854), and 
Ills lectmes delivered at Oxford Of the latter the following weie 
punted— Afii Introdicdory Lecture (1827, 3d ed. 1831) , Two Lee- 
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tines on Population, with a coiiespoiidence between the aiithoi and 
Maltlius (1831) ; Thiee Leciui es on the Ti aasmisswn of the Pi eeiou s 
Metals fioiii Countiy to Couiitry, and the Meicantile Thconj of 
Wealth (1828) , Thi ee Lectures on the Cost of obtaining Money and 
on some Effects of Pniate and Govcniincnt Paper Money (1830) , 
Three Lectmes on Wages and on the Effects of Absenteeism, Machin- 
ery, and War, with a Preface on the Causes and Pemedies of the 
Present Disturlances (1830, 21 ed 1831) , A Lecture on the Produc- 
tion of Wealth (1847) , and Four Introductory Lectures on Political 
Etonorny (1862) Several of his lectmes were translated into 
Fi eneh by M Aiiivabtae nndei the title of Pr incipes Fondaraciiiaux 
d’Economie Politique (1835) Senior also wrote on admimstiative 
and social questions — A Letter to Lord Howick on a Legal Pr ovmon 
for the Irish Pom, Commutation of Tithes, and a Provision for the 
Irish Itoman Catholic Clergy (1831, 3d ed 1832, ivith a preface 
containing suggestions as to the measures to be adopted in the 
“ present emergency ”) , Statement of the Provision for the Poor and 
of the Condition of the Labouring Classes in a considerable portion 
of America and Europe, being the Frefacc to the Foreign Communi- 
cations in the Appendix to the Poor Laic Report (1836) , On National 
Property, and on the Prospects of the Present Adniimstration and of 
their Successors (anon , 1835) , Letters on the Factory Act, as it 
affects the Cotton Marmfactur e {l8Z7) , Suggestions on Popular Edu- 
cation (1861) , American Simmy (in pait a reprint from the Edin- 
burgh Review, 1862), An Address on Education delivered to the 
Social Science Association (1863) His coutiibutious to the i eviews 
weie collected m volumes entitled Essays on Fiction (1864) , Pio- 
graphical Sketches (1866, chiefly of noted lawyers) , and Historical 
and Philosophical Essays (1865) In 1869 appeared his Journal 
kept in Turkey and Greece in the Autumn of 1867 and the Beginning 
of 1868 , and the following were edited after his death by his 
daiightei — Journals, Conversations, and Essays relating to Ireland 
(1868) , Jour reals kept in France and Italy from I 84 S to 1862, with 
a Sketch of the Revolution ofl848 (1871) , Conversations with Thiers, 
Guizot, and other Distinguished Persorw during the Second Empire 
(1878) , Conversations with Distingmshcd Per sons during the Second 
Ern 2 m e, from 1860 to 1868 {1&8Q) , Conversations and Journals in 
Egypt and Malta (1882) , also in 1872 Correspondence and Conver- 
sations until Alexis de Tocqueville from 1834 to 1S59 
Senioi’s liteiaiy ciiticisms do not seem to have evei won the 
favoui of the public , they are, indeed, somewhat formal and 
academic in spuit The author, while lie had both good sense 
and right feeling, appears to have wanted the cleepei insight, the 
geniality, and the catholic tastes which arc necessary to make a 
critic of a high oidei, especially in the field he chose, — that, namely, 
of imaginative liteiatuie Has tiacts on piaetical politics, though 
the theses they suppoi tod were sometimes questionable, were ably 
wiitten and aie still woitli reading, but cannot be said to be of 
much peinianent interest But his name will eontmuo to hold 
ail lionomablo, though secondaiy, place m the histoiy of pohtical 
economy Senior regards political economy as a qiiuely deductive 
science, all the tintlis of which are inferences from foui eloniaiitaiy 

S ositions It is, in liis opinion, wrongly supposed by J S Mill 

others to he a hypothetic science, — founded, that is to say, on 
postulates not corresponding with social 1 eahties The pi einises from 
which it sets out are, accoiding to him, not assumptions but facts 
It concerns itself, howovei, with wealth only, and can theiefoie 
give no practical counsel as to pohtical action it can only suggest 
consideiatioiis which the pohticiaii should keep m view as elemsiits 
in the study of the questions with winch lie has to deal The 0011 - 
ception of economics as altogetliei deductive is ceilaiiily erioneous, 
and puts the science from the outset on a false path But de- 
duction has a leal, tliough limited, spheie within it Hence, though 
the chief difficulties of the subject aie not of a logical kind, yet 
accurate nomenclature, stiiot definition, and ngoious reasoning 
are of gieat importance. To these Senior has given special atten- 
tion, and, notwithstanding occasional pedantries, with veiy useful 
results He has m saveial instances improved the forms m winch 
accepted doctrines were habitually stated He has also done ex- 
cellent service by pointing out the arbitiary novelties and frequent 
inconsistencies of terminology which deface Ricardo’s principal 
work, — as, for exaniqile, Ins use of “value” in the sense of “cost 
of production,” and of “high” and “low” wages in the sense of a 
certain proportion of the product as distingmshcd from an absolute 
amount, and liis peculiar employment of the epithets “fixed,” and 
“circulating” as aqiplied to capital Ho shows, too, that in 
numerous instances the pienuses assumed hy Ricardo are false 
Thus he cites the asseibons that rent depends on the diffeicnce of 
fertility of the diffeient portions of land 111 cultivation , that the 
lahonier always receives precisely the necessaries, or what custom 
leads him to consider the noce&saues, of life , that, as wealth and 
population advance, agucnltural lahoiii becomes less and less pio- 
poitionately productive , and that tlieiefoie the share of the pio- 
anco taken by the landlord and the lahouier must constantly in- 
crease, whilst that taken by the capitalist must constantly dimmish , 
and he denies the tinth of all these propositions Besides adopting 
some terms, such as that of “natural agents,” from Say, Senior 
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introduced the -vroid '‘abstinence” — -nhicli, though obviously not 
tiee from objection, is foi some purposes useful — to expiess the 
conduct of the capitalist uhich is remimeiated by interest , but in 
defaning “cost of pioduction ” as the sum of labour and abstinence 
necessary to production be does not seem to see that an amount 
of laboui and an amount of abstinence aie dispaiate, and do not 
admit of 1 eduction to a common cjuantitative standard He has 
added some impoitant consideiatious to what had been said by 
Smith on the division of laboui He distinguishes usefully between 
the late of wages and the piice of laboui But in seeking to detei- 
mine the law of wages he lulls into the eiior of assummg a detei - 
inmate wage-fund, and states as an economic tmth what is only 
an identical pioposition m aiithraetic Whilst eutei taming such 
an exaggeiated estimate of the services of Malthus that he extra- 
vagantly pronounces him “as a benelactoi of mankind on a level 
with Adam Smith,” he yet shows that he modified his oinnions 
on population consideiahly in the couise of his careei, legaids Ins 
statements of the doctrine with which his name is associated as 
vague and ambiguous, and asserts that, “m the absence of distuib- 
ing causes, subsistence may be expected to increase in a gieatei latio 
than population ” It is urged by Perm, and must, we think, he 
admitted, that by his isolation of economies fiom moials, and his 
assumption of the desue of wealth as the sole inotive-foice m the 
economic domain, Senioi has, m common vnth most of the otliei 
followers of Smith, tended to set up egoism as the legitimate ruloi 
and guide of piactical life It is no sufficient answei to this cliaige 
that he makes foimal leseive in favoui of highei ends Piom the 
scientific side, Chffe Leslie has abundantly pioved the unsubstantial 
natuie of the absti action implied in the phrase “desue of wealth,” 
and the inadequacy of such a pimcipie for the explanation of 
economic phenomena (J K I ) 

SEISTLIS, a tovra of Fiance, in the department of Oi&e, 
lies on the nght side of the FTonette, a left-hand affluent 
of the Oise, 34 miles iiorth-noith-east of Pans by the 
Northern Eailway on the branch line (Chantilly- Cr^py) 
connecting the Paiis-Cieil and Paris-Soissons lines In 
1881 it had only 6870 inhabitants, but its antiquity, its 
historical monuments, and its situation in a beautiful valley, 
in the midst of the three great foiests of Hallatte, Chantilly, 
and Eunenonville, lender it interesting. Its Callo-Roman 
walls, 23 feet high and 13 feet thick, aie, with those of St 
Lizier (Ari6ge) and Bouiges, the most perfect in Fiance 
They enclose an oval aiea 1024 feet long from east to 
west and 794 feet wide from noith to south At each of 
the angles formed by the broken lines of which the circuit 
of 2756 feet is composed stands or stood a tower, number- 
ing originally twenty-eight, and now only sixteen, they are 
semicircular in plan, and up to the height of the wall are 
unpierced The Roman city had only two gates, the 
piesent number is five The site of the pr^etorium was 
afterwaids occupied by a castle occasionally inhabited by 
the kings of Fiance from Clovis to Henry IV and still 
represented by rums dating from the 11th, 13th, and 16th 
centuries. In the neighbourhood of Senlis the foundations 
of a Roman amphitheatre, 138 feet by 105, have also been 
discoveied The old cathedral of Notre Dame (12th, 13th, 
and 16th centuries) was begun in 1155 on a vast scale, 
but owing to the limited resources of the diocese progress 
was slow and the tiansept was finished only under Francis I 
The total length is 269 feet, hut the nave (98 feet high) 
is shorter than the choir. At the west front there are three 
doors and two bell towers. The right-hand tower (256 
feet high) is very striking • it consists, above the belfry 
stage, of a very slender octagonal drum with open-work 
turrets and a spire with eight doimer windows. The left- 
hand towel, altered in the 16th century, is crowned by a 
balustrade and a sharp roof In the side portals, especi- 
ally 111 the southern, the flamboyant Gothic is displayed 
m all its delicacy Externally the choir is extremely simple. 
In the interior the sacristy jiillars with capitals of thelOth 
century are noteworthy The episcopal palace, now an 
archaeological museum, dates from the 13th century; the 
old collegiate church of St Frambourg was rebuilt m the 
12th century in the style which became characteristic of 
the “saiiites chapelles ” of the 13th and 1 4th centuries, St 
Pierre, though enclosed by cavalry bariacks, has preserved 
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its two towers The ecclesiastical college of St Vincent, 
occupying the old abbey of this name, has a very elegant 
chuich, the date of which has been gieatly disputed by 
archaeologists, who sometimes wrongly lefer it to Queen 
Anne of Russia The town-house and several piivate 
houses are also of architectuial interest 
Senlis can be tiaced back to tlie Gallo-Roman township of tbo 
Sdvanectes which afterwards became Anguslomagus Ohiistianity 
was mtiodiiced hy St Eieul at the close ot the 3d century Duung 
the fiist two dynasties ot Rianee Senlis was a loyal lesidence 
Attei the dismembeiment of the Cailovingian empiie it belonged 
to the counts of Veimaudois and then to the loyal domain, and 
obtained a communal chaitei m 1173 Its bishop, Gueim, elected 
in 1214, signali/ed himself at the battle of Bou vines The bin gesses 
took pait in the Jacqiieiie of the 14th centiiiy, then sided with the 
Burgniidians and the English, whom, howevei, they afteiwaids 
expelled. The Leagueis weie there beaten by the duke of Longue- 
ville and La Hone In the time of Heuiy IV the local manufac- 
tines employed 200 niasteis and 4000 men, but all ludustiial activity 
has now disappeaied The bisliopiic was suqipi eased at the Revolu- 
tion, and this supqnession was eonfiimed by the Concordat 

SENNA (Arab satid), a popular purgative, consisting 
of the leaves of two species of Cama, viz , C acuUfoha, 
Del , and G angustifolia, Vahl C acutifoha is a native 
of many distiicts of Nubia, e g , Dongola, Berber, Kordofan, 
and Senaar, but is grown also in Timbuctoo and Sokoto 
The leaflets are collected twice a year by the natives, the 
princijial crop being gathei ed in September after the rainy 
season and a smaller quantity in April The leaves are 
dried in the simplest manner by cutting down the shrubs 
and exposing them on the rocks to the burning sun until 
quite diy The leaflets then readily fall off and are packed 
in large bags made of palm leaves, and holding about a 
quintal each These packages are conveyed by camels to 
Assouan and Daiao and thence to Cano and Alexandiia, 
or by ship by way of Massowah and Suakiin The leaflets 
form the Alexandrian senna of commerce Foimeily this 
variety of somia was much adulterated with the loaves ot 
BoIenoUemoyia Aogel, Hayno, which, however, aie readily 
distinguishable by their minutely wrinkled siuface Of 
late years Alexandrian senna has been shipped of much 
better quality Occasionally a few leaves of C ohovata, 
Coll , may be found mixed wuth it. C. angmlii oha affords 
the Bombay, East Indian, Arabian, or Mecca senna of 
commerce This plant grows wild in the neighbourhood 
of Yemen and Hadiamaut in the south of Aiabia, iii Somali 
Land, and in Sind and the Punjab in India The leaves 
are chiefly shipped from Mocha, Aden, Jeddah, and other 
Red Bea ports to Bombay and thonce to Europe, the 
average imports into Bombay amounting to about 250 tons 
annually, of which one-half is re-exported Bombay senna 
IS very inferior in appearance to the Alexandiian, as it 
frequently contains many brown and decayed leaflets and 
13 mixed with leaf -stalks, &c G. ang%istifoha is also 
cultivated m the extreme south of India, and there affords 
larger leaves, which are known in commerce as Tmnevelly 
senna Tins variety is carefully collected, and con.sists 
almost exclusively of leaves of a fine green colour, without 
any admixture of stalks. It is exported from Tuticorm. 

Senna appears to have been introduced into EuiO])c about the 
9th century by Aiabiaii qdiysuiians, by whom, ho-wcvoi, the iioda 
seoin to have been iircforred to the loaves. The modiemal activity 
of senna loaves appears to ho duo to a very unstalile colloid glucoside 
to which the name of cathartic acid has houn givou It is readily 
decomposed by a toniporaturo much below 100'' Eahr {Pliarm. 
Jmr Trans., [3], xv. p 704), and houco cold prcpaiatioiia of senna 
arc the most active. In the free state it is soluble lu dilute alcohol 
and lu water, forming a brown solution, but is almost in.solul)lo in 
strong alcohol and ontnely so in other and chloroform. Combined 
with ammonia it forms an active purgative. Two bitter principles 
named sennacrol and senna-nierin have been extracted from senna 
by Ludwig ; the former is soluble and the latter insoluble in ether. 
A yellow colouring matter has also been obtained from senna, but 
it appears probable that it is only a decomposition juoduci of cathar- 
tic acid. Senna must ho inoluded among the irritant purgatives, 
sinco cathartic acid has no aperient effect when lujectod into the 
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■blood 0^^u■lg to itfe colloid cliaiactei, it is absorbed with difficulty, 
and Its action is thus everted thioughout the gieatei pait of the 
intestinal canal 

SENNACHERIB See Babylonia, vol m p 187, 
a,iid Israel, vol xiii p 413 sg. 

SENNIr See Senaar 

SENS, a town of Fiance, chef-lieu of an arrondissement 
in the department of Yonne, lies on the right side of the 
Youne near its confluence with the Vanne, and on the 
railway from Pans to Lyons, 70 miles south-east of the 
foimei city at the intersection of the line from Orleans to 
Troyes It derives its importance from its antiquity and 
its archiepiscopal see The cathedral of St Etienne occu- 
pies the site of an ancient temple on which St Saviman is 
said to have hiiilt, at the close of the 3d century, a little 
church consecrated to the Virgin, The piesent Gothic 
cathedral, erected between 1122 and 1168, subsequently 
underwent alteration in the 13th century and again under 
Louis XII The west front measures 154 feet in breadth , 
the middle portal has good sculptures, repiesentmg the 
parable of the virgins and the story of St Stephen The 
right-hand portal contains twenty-two remarkable statuettes 
of the piophets, which have suffered considerable injuries 
Above this poital uses the stone tower, decoiated with 
armonal beanngs and wath statues representing the pnn- 
cipal benefactois of the chinch The bells in the cam- 
panile, by which the tower is surmounted, enjoyed immense 
reputation in the Middle Ages , the two which still remain, 
La Savimenne and La Potentienne, weigh respectively 
15 tons 7 cwts and 13 tons 13 cwts The left portal is 
adorned with, two bas-reliefs, Liberality and Avarice, as 
well as with the story of John the Baptist. The portal 
on the north side of the cathedral is one of the finest 
examples of French 1 6th-century sculpture Glass windows 
of the 12th to the 16bh century are preserved, some of 
them repiresenting the legend of St Thomas of Canteibuiy 
Among the interior adornments are an altarpiece finely 
carved in stone, the tomb of the dauphin {son of Louis 
XV ) and his consort, Mane Josephs of Saxony, one of the 
raasteipieces of Coustou, and has-reliefs from the mausoleum 
of Cardinal Duprat The treasury contains a fiagment of 
the true cross presented by Charlemagne, and the vestments 
of St Thomas of Canterbury, It was in the cathedial of 
Sens that St Louis, in 1234, married Marguerite of Pro- 
vence, and five years later deposited the ciown of thorns 
The oflicial buildings of the cathedral, dating from the 13th 
century, have been restored by Viollet-le-Duc The old 
judgment-hall and the dungeons had lemained intact, in 
the first story is the synod hall, vaulted with stone and 
lighted by beautiful grisaille windows A Renaissance 
structuie connects the buildings with the archiepiscopal 
palace, which also dates from that period. The oldest of 
the othei churches of Sens is St Saviman, the foundation 
of which dates from the 3d century, while 'the crypt is of 
the eaily part of the 11th, and the upper portions of the 
boll-tower of the first years of the 13th The contents of 
the museum of sculptured stones have been mainly derived 
from the old fortifications, which were themselves con- 
structed during barbarian invasion from the rums of public 
monumonts The only town gate still preserved is that 
known as the dauphin’s (1777) In the public library are 
a number of MSS and a famous missal with ivory covers 
The chemist Thenard has his statue in the town. The 
population in 1881 numbered 13,440 

Sens, when the capital of the Senones, one of the most jiowerful 
peoples of Gaul, boie the name of Agenticum It was not finally 
subdued by the Homans till after tbe defeat of Tercingetom On 
the division of Gaul into seventeen provinces under the empeior 
■V^alens, Agpticum hecame the metropolis of the 4th Lugdunensis 
Theatres, cii cases, ampin theatres, triumphal arches, and aqueducts 
were all hmlt m the town by the Eoniaus, It was the meeting 
point of SIX great highways. The inhabitants, converted to Chris- 


tianity by the maitjus Saviman and Potentian, held out against the 
Alemanni and the Pianks in 356, against the Saiacens lu 731 oi 
?S8, and finally against the Noiniaiis m 886, — the last having be- 
sieged the town loi six months At the commencement ot the 
feudal iieiiod Sens was governed by counts, who had become heie- 
ditaiy towaidsthe middle of the 10th eentuiy, and the contests 
oi these counts with the aiclihishops oi with then feudal supeiiois 
often led to much bloodshed and disastei Seveial councils weie 
held at Sens, notably that at which St Beiiiaid and Ahelaid met 
The hmgesses in the middle of the 12tli ceiituiy foimed a defensive 
association wdiich earned on wai against the cleigy, and Philip 
Augustus lestoied the commune In the aidoui of its Catholicism 
Sens massacred the Piotestants in 1562, and it was one of the fiist 
towns to join the League Henry IV did not effect liis entiance 
till 1594, and he then depiived the town of its privileges In 162J 
Pans, liitheito suffiagan to Sens, was made an aiehbishopiic, and 
the hishopiics of Chaitres, Oileans, and Meaux weie tiansfeiied to 
the new jurisdiction In 1791 the aichbishopiic w'asi educed to a 
hishopiic of the depaitment of Yonne Suppiessed in 1801, the 
see w^as lestoied in 1807 with the lank of aiehbishopiic The town 
was occupied by the invadeis m 1814 and 1870-71 

SENSITIVE PLANT See Mimosa, comp Physio- 
logy, vol xix p 62, 

SEONI, or Seoneb, a British district of India, in the 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 36' and 22° 58' N 
lat and 79° 14' and 80° 19' E long , with an area of 3247 
square miles, is bounded on the N by Jabalpur, on the E 
by Mandla and BdUghAt, on the S by Ndgpur and Bhan- 
ddra, and on the W by Narsinhpur and Chhind'wAia 
Seoni is a poition of the upland tract formed by the 
SAtpura Hills which extend along the south bank of the 
NarbadA (Nerbudda) from the plains of Bioach on the 
west totheMaikal langein the east, and it is lemaikable 
for the beauty of its scenery and the feitility of its valleys 
The iioithern and western poitions of the district include 
the plateaus of Lalvhnddon and Seoni , the eastern section 
consists of the watershed and elevated basin of the "Wain- 
ganga; and in the south-west is a iianow strip of rocky 
laud known as DongartAl The plateaus of Seoni and 
LaldinAdon vary in height from 1800 to 2000 feet, they 
are well cultivated, clear of jungle, and their temperatiiie 
IS always moderate and healthy Geologically the north 
part of Seoul consists of trap hills and the south of crystal- 
line rock. The soil of the plateaus is the rich black cotton 
soil formed by disintegrated tiap, of which about two-thirds 
of the district are said to consist, but towaids the south, 
wheie cliffs of gneiss and othei primitive formations occur, 
the soil IS sihcious and contains a large pioportion of clay. 
Seoul IS hilly throughout, the hills for the most part being 
clothed with small stunted tiees, but m the valleys and 
on the plateaus forest trees are veiy thinly scattered and 
are seldom of large size The chief river of the district 
is the Wainganga, with its alfinents the Hiri, SAgar, Theli, 
BijnA, and ThAnwar • other streams are the Timar and the 
Slier, affluents of the NarhadA The average annual lain- 
fall is about 50 inches 

The census of 1881 loturnecl the population of Seom district at 
334,733 (males 3 67,925, females 166,808), of these 179,705 were 
Hindus, 13,442 Mohammedans, 99 Ohristiaus, and 139,441 aboii- 
ginals Seoni {q v.) is the only town with a population oxcaeding 
10,000 Of the total district aiea of 3247 syuaie miles only 1098 
aie cultivated, and. of the portion lying waste 613 aio letmiied as 
cultivable Wheat forms the staple ciop , iice and othei looil-grains 
are also extensively giown , and among iniscellaiicous products are 
cotton, fibres, and sugar-cane In 1883-84 the gross levenue of 
Scorn amounted to £35^,419, of which the land-tax yielded £16,379 
Tiade is chiefly earned on by means of markets in tho towns 
Manufactuies consist of coaise cloth and some pottery of snpeiioi 
quality made at KAnhiwAia At Khawasa, m the midst of the 
forest, leather is beautifully tanned The only means of conimnni- 
cation IS by road, the aggregate length of which is estimated at 90 
miles Seoul came under British lula eaily in the 19th century, 
on the downfall of the Nagjuii powei, and it was foimed into a 
separate distinct in 1861 

SEONI, principal town and administrative headquarters 
of the above district, is situated in 22° 5' 30" N lat and 
79° 35' E long, midway between NAgpur and Jabalpur 
XXI. — 84 
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It was founded in 1774 by Mobammed Amin Kban, and 
contains large public gardens, a fine market-place, and a 
handsome tank In 1881 the population was 10,203 

SEPIA IS a valuable and much used deep biown pig- 
ment obtained from the ink- sacs of various species of 
CtJTTLE-pisH (2"y ) j that from which it is principally ob- 
tained is Sepia offianalxs, a native of the Mediterranean, 
and especially abundant in the upper paits of the Adriatic, 
where it is a prized aiticle of food To obtain sepia the 
mk-sac is, immediately on the capture of the annual, ex- 
tracted from the body and speedily dried to prevent putie- 
faction The contents are subseq^uently powdered, dissolved 
m caustic alkali, and precipitated from the solution by 
neutralizing with acid The precipitate after washing with 
water is ready to make up into any foim reqmred for nse 

Sepia-bone oi mtilo-ioiu consists of the internal “shell” or 
skeleton of Sepia officinalis and othei allied species It is an oblong 
conve\ stiuctuie from 4 to 10 inclies in length and 1 to 3 inches 
in greatest width, consisting internally of a highly porous cellulai 
mass of carbonate of lime with some animal matteis eoveied by 
a bald thin glassy layer It is used piiucipally as a polishing 
mateiial and toi tooth powdei, and also as a moulamg niateiial foi 
hue castings m precious metals 

SEPOY, the usual English speUing of &%pdh% the Persian 
and Urdfi term for a soldier of any land The word dpdli, 
“aimy,” from which szptf/if, soldier,” is derived, coiie- 
sponds to the Zend gpt^dha, Old Persian ^pdda, and has 
also found a home in the Turkish, Kurdish, and Pashto 
(Pushtu) languages (see J usti, Handhtich der Ifendspradie, 
p 303, 6), while its derivative is used m all Indian verna- 
culars, including Tamil and Bmmese, to denote a native 
soldier, in contradistinction to gord^ “ a fair-complexioned 
(European) soldier” Towards the middle of the 18th 
century efforts were made by the East India Company to 
tram natives of good caste, both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
for militaiy service under the company. Though they 
were made to use the musket, they remained for some time 
chiefly armed in the fashion of the countiy, with sword and 
taiget j they wore the Indian dress — the turban, vest, and 
long drawers — and were provided with native officers under 
English superior command. Under then European leaders 
they were found to do good service and to face danger 
with constancy and firmness In the progress of time a 
considerable change took place, and natives of every de- 
scription were enrolled in the service Though some corps 
that were almost entirely formed of the lowest classes 
achieved considerable reputation for valour m the field, it 
•was not considered safe to encourage the system , and the 
company x everted to their piactice of recruiting from none 
but the most respectable classes of native society. It is 
on record that a corps of 100 sepoys from Bombay and 
400 from Telliclierry joined the army at Madias m 1747, 
that the regular sepoys at Madras -were employed in the 
defence of Arcot (1751), and that a company of Bombay 
sepoys were present at the victory of Plassoy. 

JPoi mstanoos of the early oceurrenco of the woid see Bmuell and 
Yule’s Glossaiy of Anglo-Indian 2^ertns, s v On the history of the 
sepoys compaie Captain Williams’s Sistonoiid Account of the Mm 
and Progiess of the Bengal Infantnj (Loudon, 1817), Captain 
Bioome’s Sistoiy of the Misa and Prog') ass of the Bengal Army 
(Calcutta, 1850) , Colonel Wilson’s History of the Iladras A) my 
(London, 1882-85, m 3 volumes) ; ISfo xxxvi of the Quarterly 
lieview , and the military histones of India geneially 

SEPTEMBER, the seventh month of the old Roman 
year, had thirty days assigned to it. By the Julian 
arrangement, while retaining its former name and number 
of days, it became the ninth month. The Ludi Magni 
(Ludi Romani) in honour of Jupitei, Juno, and Minerva 
began on the 4th of September. The pxmcipal ecclesias- 
tical feasts falling within the month are — the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin on the 8th, the Exaltation of the Holy 
Gross on the 14th, St Matthew the Apostle on the 21st, 
and St Michael the Archangel on the 29th September 
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was called “ harvest month” in Charlemagne’s calendar, 
and it corresponds partly to the Fnictidor and partly to 
the Vendcmiaire of the first Fieuch republic 

SEPTIO.iiEMIA After a wound, whethei the result of 
accident or of operation by the suigeon, blood-poi&onmg 
may oceui Sepsis or putiefactiou in the wound is the 
most evident local condition which has been associated by 
clinical observers with blood-poisoning, and hence the term 
“septicgemia.” Within recent years the relation of micio- 
orgamsms to the different foinis of blood-poisoning has 
come prominently into notice, putief action is now knovn 
to be only one of the iermentative changes dne to the 
presence of certain micro-oiganisms in a wound, and it is 
admitted that there aie many oiganisms which, when they 
enter a wound, may give use theie to fennentative changes 
that are non-putief active (See Schizomycetes ) 

Organisms have recently been divided into two great 
gioups, — those which can only grow in dead or decaying 
matter and those which can grow in the living tissues 
and m the blood, which m this i elation must be looked 
upon as a tissue. The first group has been teimed “ sapro- 
phytic ” The second gioup may be termed “pathogenic,” to 
distingmsh them fiom the saprophytic variety But no 
distinct line of demai cation can yet be dra^n between 
these two groups, and as a matter of fact some patho- 
genic organisms may equally with the sapiophytic find a 
pabulum m dead and decaying matter. Yet there can be no 
doubt that the moie common varieties of septic oiganisms 
or saprophytes can only grow in dead or decaying matter, 
and that the living tissues, more especially when then 
powei’ of vitality is gieat, aie able to resist and dcstioy 
the saprophytes There are also some organisms which, 
as far as is known at piesent, may be innocuous and 
give use to no symptoms, local or geneial, when they aie 
implanted in the human body When an organism finds 
in the tissues a fit pabulum for its growth and clovel- 
opment, the elements in the tissue aie bioken up, and 
the products aie teimed a “ ptoiiiame ” (Trrai/xa), Tins 
ptomaine may iiritate the wound and prevent healing , it 
may also be absorbed into the blood and poison it, hence 
the teim “ptomaine poisoning” Both the sapiophytic 
and the pathogenic organism may form a ptomaine in the 
wound When the ■wound is clue to a saprophyte the 
absorption of the ptomaine has been teimed “saiiiamiia”, 
the ptomaine of -(iie saprophyte has been called “ sop, sin ” 
No special name has yet been given to the ptomaine 
formed in the wound by the pathogenic organism , nor 
has any name been given to the condition due to the 
absorption of the ptomaine formed by the pathogenic 
organism. Our knowledge is not yet sufl&cient to enable 
us to separate these two varieties of ptomaine poisoning. 
Theie can, however, be little doubt that they do exist a,s 
separate conditions, and also theie can bo little doubt that 
in some instances botli forms of poisoiiiug may bo pre,sont 
at one and the same tune. 

The pathogenic organism, however, has another power 
which gives nse to an entirely -separate condition. Not 
only may it form its ptomaine in the wound, but the 
organism itself can enter into and be carried by the blood- 
stream and lymph-stream to distant parts. It can live in 
the blood or lymph-stream and can grow there . it may bo 
arrested in the capillaries of the blood-vessels, or in the 
lymphatic glands of the lymph-vessels, and in these situa- 
tions may form, so to speak, a colony of organisms which 
develop and form ptomaines ; and the ptomaines, passing 
into the blood, may still further poison the patient. Thi-s 
power of the pathogenic organism is infective, and the 
term “ infection ” has been applied to the process These 
colonics or secondary foci of infection often go on to sup- 
puration, hence the teim “secondary” applied to the 
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abscesses which have long been observed in some forms 
of blood-poisoning It was at one time thought that the 
pus-cells in the original wound passed into the blood, and, 
being caught in the capillaries, were the cause of the 
abscess-formation in the parts distant from the wound, 
hence the term “ pyremia ” or pus m the blood The pus- 
cells may enter the blood-stream , it is not, however, the 
cellular element that is the essence of the condition, but 
the organism which the cellular element may carry along 
with it The hectic condition obseived in a case of long- 
continued suppuiation is in all probability a chionic form 
of blood-poisoning In very acute cases, in which the 
poison IS either concentrated, virulent, or in large quantity, 
death may occur within a very few hours In other cases 
the condition may become chronic, and if the strength of 
the patient can be kept up by stimulants recovery often 
takes place The chances of recovery are much greater 
when the condition is not tiuly an infective one When 
the manufactory of the ptomaine is only in the wound, 
the organism may be there destroyed by the use of power- 
ful antiseptics or autifermentatives The primary cause 
being removed, the patient may then be saved. When, 
however, the pathogenic organism gets into the blood- 
stream and distant foci of infection aie formed, the chances 
of ultimate recovery aie gieatly diminished Various un- 
successful attempts have been made by the internal admi- 
nistration of autifermentatives so to alter the blood that 
the micro-oiganism cannot find in it or the tissues a fit 
nidus. The point to attend to is to prevent organismal 
fennentation in wounds by careful antiseptic or lather 
antifermentative precautions. Just as the word “septic- 
aemia ” has a more general application than can now be 
strictly allowed if we look to the derivation of the word 
and the piesent state of our knowledge, so the woid 
“antiseptic” is applied to all substances which prevent 
organismal fermentation, although many of these organisms 
are undoubtedly non-septic in their character 

SEPTUAGINT, The Septuagint {oi 6, LXX ) or Alex- 
andrian version of the Old Testament seems to be named 
from the legend of its composition by seventy, or mote 
exactly seventy-two, translators In the Letter of Arzsteas 
(Aristmus) ^ this legend is recounted as follows Demetrius 
Phalereus, keeper of the Alexandrian library, proposed to 
King Ptolemy II Philadelphus to have a Greek translation 
of the Jewish law made for the library The king con- 
sented and sent an embassy, of which the author of the 
letter was a member, to the high priest Eleazar at Jeru- 
salem asking him to send six ancient, worthy, and learned 
men from each of the twelve tribes to translate the law 
for him at Alexandria. Eleazar readily consented and sent 
the seventy-two men with a piecious loll of the law. They 
were most honourably received at the court of Alexandria 
and conducted to the island (Phaius), that they might work 
undisturbed and isolated. When they had come to an agree- 
ment upon a section Demetrius wrote down their version ; 
the whole translation was finished in seventy-two days The 
Jewish community of Alexandria was allowed to have a 
copy, and accepted the version officially, — ^indeed a curse 
was laid upon the introduction of any changes in it 

There is no question that this Letter is spurious^ 
Aristeas is represented as a heathen, but the real writer 
must have been a Jew and no heathen. Ansteas is repre- 
sented as himself a membei of the embassy to Eleazar , 
but the author of the Letter cannot have been a contem- 
porary of the events he records, else he would have known 

^ Edited by S Sobard (Frankfort, 1610), by Havercamp (in bis 
Josephus), and byM Schmidt (in Merx’s xUcliiv, 1868) Comp Lum- 
broso, in the Transactions of the Turin Academy, 1869 

® Scaliger, /» J'ms Ghron aw«acZv,No 1734, H Hody, J3z6K- 
orum Texhbus Qriginalihus 
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that Demetiius fell out of favour at the very beginning 
of the leigu of Philadelphus, being said to have intrigued 
against his succession to the throne * Nor could a genuine 
honest witness have fallen into the absurd mistake ol 
making delegates from Jerusalem the authors of the Alex- 
andrian version The forgery, however, is a very eaily one 
“There is not a couit-title, an institution, a law, a magis- 
tracy, an office, a technical term, a formula, a peculiai 
phrase in this letter which is not found on papyri or in- 
scriptions and confirmed by them ” ^ That in itself would 
not necessaiily imply a very eaily date for the piece ; but 
what IS decisive is that the author hmits canonicity to the 
law and knows of no other holy book alieady translated 
mto Greek Further, what he tells about Judtea and Jeru- 
salem is throughout applicable to the period when the 
Ptolemies bore sway there and gives not the slightest sug- 
gestion of the immense changes that followed the conquest 
of Palestine by the Seleucids Thus, too, it is probable that 
the Jewish philosopher Aristobulus, who lived under Pto- 
lemy Philometor (180-145), deiived his account of the origin 
of the LXX from this Lettei , with which it corresponds ^ 

If now the Letter is so old, it is inci edible that it should 
contain no elements derived fiom actual tradition as to the 
origin of the LXX , and we must try to separate these 
from the merely fabulous To this end we must considei 
what is the main aim and object of the forgery The chief 
thing in the Letter is the description of a seven days’ 
symposium of the seventy translators at the Alexandrian 
court, during which each of them has a question to answer, 
and raises the admiration of the king for the wisdom 
produced among the Jews by their knowledge of the 
law. Furthei, very great weight is laid on the point that 
the LXX. IS the official and authoritative Bible of the 
Hellenistic J ews, having been not only formally accepted 
by the synagogue at Aloxandiia but authoiized by the 
high priest at Jerusalem and the seventy elders who are 
in fact its authors. Other matters receive no special 
emphasis, and the presumption is that what is said about 
them IS not dehberate fiction and in part at least is true 
Thus it has always been taken as a fact that the version 
originated at Alexandria, that the law was translated first, 
and that this took place in the tune of Ptolemy II On the 
other hand, it has been thought difficult to believe that the 
scholarly tastes of the Alexandiians, personified in Deme- 
trius Phalereus as the presiding genius of the Alcxanchian 
library, could have furnished the stimulus to reduce the 
translation to writing. One can hardly call this intrinsic- 
ally improbable in view of the miscellaneous literary tastes 
of the comt of the Ptolemies But it has been thought 
much more likely that the Septuagint was written down 
to satisfy the religious needs of the Jews by a translated 
Torah, since in fact the version is fitted for Jews and could 
have been intelhgible only to them, and indeed never came 
to be circulated and known outside of their ciicles Here, 
however, we must distinguish between written and oral 
interpretation. If interpretation was needed in the syna- 
gogue service, it was an oral interpretation that was given 
It was not a natural thing for the Jews to zorxte the trans- 
lation, — indeed they had religious scruples against such a 
course. Only “ Scripture ” was to be written, and to put 
the contents of Scripture in writing in any other than the 
old holy form was deemed almost a profanation, — a feeling 
of which there is evidence in the Letter itself It is well 

® Hermippus Callimacliras, ap Diog Laert , v 78 
G Lumbro&o, RecJierches sur I'Mon. Pol de VJ^gyptc sous les 
Lagides (Turin, 1870), p xm 

° Clem. Alex , Strom , i p. 342, ed Sylb , Enseb , Priep Jtv , ix 6, 
p 410 sq , comp Valckenaer, Piatnbe de Anstobulo, Leyden, 1806, 
reprmted lu Gaisford's ed. of the Prmp Ev. 

® In what 1 $ told of the authors Theopompus and Theodectes, who 
ventured to insert certain things out of the law in their piolaue works 
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kno-vTn liow m Palestine tke Targmn was handed down 
orally for centuries before it was at last reduced to writings 
and, it, on the contiary, at Alexandiia a written version 
came into existence so early, it is fai from impiobahle that 
this was due to some influence from without That the 
woik IS i>mely Jewish m character is only what was in- 
evitable in any case The translators were necessaiily 
Jews and were necessaiily and entirely guided by the hving 
tradition which had its focus in the synagogal lessons 
And hence it is easily undeistood that the veision was 
Ignored by the Q-reeks, who must have found it haibarous 
and unintelligible, hut obtained speedy acceptance with 
the Jews, first in piivate use and at length also in the 
synagogue service 

The next direct evidence which we have as to the origin 
of the LX2 is the prologue to Ecclesiasticus, fiom which 
it appears that about 130 b o not only the law but “the 
prophets and the other books” were extant in G-reek 
With this it agrees that the most ancient rehca of Jewish- 
Greek literature, preserved in the extracts made by Alex- 
ander Polyhistor (Eus , P)sep Ev , ix ), all show acquaint- 
ance with the LXX These later translations too were 
not made to meet the needs of the synagogue, but express 
a literary movement among the Hellenistic Jews, stimulated 
by the favourable reception given to the Gieek Pentateuch, 
which enabled the tianslators to count on finding an inter- 
ested public If a translation was well received by reading 
circles amongst the Jews, it gradually acquired public ac- 
knowledgment and was finally used also m the synagogue, 
so far as lessons from other books than the Pentateuch 
were used at all But originally the translations were 
mere jirivate enterprises, as appears from the prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus and the colophon to Esther It appears 
also that it was long before the whole Septuagint was 
finished and treated as a complete woik. 

As the work of translation went on so gradually and 
new books were always added to the collection the compass 
of the Greek Bible came to he somewhat indefinite The 
law always maintained its pre-eminenco as the basis of 
the canon; hut the prophetic collection changed its as- 
pect by having various tiagiographa incorporated witli it 
according to an arbitrary airangement by subjects The 
distinction made in Palestine between Hagiographa and 
Apocrypha was never properly established among the Hel- 
lenists In some books the translators took the liberty 
to make considerable additions to the oiiginal, and these 
additions — eg , those to Daniel — became a part of the 
Septuagint PTevertlieless learned Hellenists were quite 
well aware of the limits of the canon and respected them 
Philo can he shown to have known the Apocrypha, but he 
never cites them, much less allegorizes them or uses them 
m proof of Ills tenets. And in some measure the widening 
of the Old Testament canon in the Septuagint must bo laid 
to the account of Christians As regards the character of 
the version, it is a first attempt, and so is memorable and 
worthy of respect, but at the same time displays all the 
weaknesses of a first attempt Though the infinence of 
contemporary ideas is sometimes perceptible, the Septuagint 
IS no paraphrase, but in general closely follows the Hebrew, 
— so closely indeed that we can hardly understand it with- 
out a process of retroversion, and that a true Greek could 
not have found any satisfaction m it. The same Greek word 
is forced to assume the whole range of senses which belongs 
in Soinitic speech to the derivatives of a single root, a 
Hebrew expression which has various Greek equivalents 
according to the context is constantly reiideiod in one way , 
the aorist, like the Hebrew perfect, is employed as an in- 
choative with a much wider range of application than 
is tolerated in classical Greek At the same time, many 
passages are fieoly rendered and turned where there is no 
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particular need to do so, and that even in books like the 
Frophetse, Fnores, in which the render mg is generally quite 
stiff The hteralness of the vei&ion is tlieretoie due not to 
scrupulousness but to want of skill, and probably in part 
also to accommodation to a kind of Jewish Greek jargon 
which had already developed in the mouths of the people 
and was really Hebi ew oi Ai amaic in disguise This J ewish 
dialect in turn found its standard in the Septuagint 

As the veision is the work of many hands, it is naturally 
not of uniform character throughout all its parts, — indeed 
considerable varieties of character sometimes appear in one 
and the same hook The older constituents of the canon 
have an unmistakable family likeness as contrasted with 
the later books , this one may see by compai mg Kings with 
Chronicles or Isaiah and Jeremiah with Daniel The 
Pentateuch is considered to be particularly well done and 
Isaiah to be particularly unhapjoy Some of the Hagio- 
giapha (Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Chronicles) are lepioduced 
with verbal closeness, others, on the contiaiy (Job, Esdras, 
Esther, Daniel), are marked by a very free treatment of 
the text, or even by considerable additions It is not, how'- 
ever, always easy to tell whether a Septuagint addition is 
entirely due to the translator or belongs to the original 
text, which lay before him m a recension diveigont from 
the Massoretic The chief impulse in recent times to 
thorough investigation of the chaiacter of the several parts 
of the iSeptuagmt was given by Lagarde m his Amn&rh- 
ungen zur gnedmclien Uele'isetzung dev Froverhxen, Leijisic, 
1863 

The Septuagint came into general use with the Grecian 
Jews even m the synagogue Philo and Josephus use it, and 
so do the Hew Testament writeis But veiy eaily small 
coriectioiis seem to have been introduced, especially by such 
Palestinians as had occasion to use the LXX , in consequence 
partly of divergent interprciatioii, partly of differences of 
text or of pionuiiciation (pniticulaily of propei names) 
The Old Testament passages cited by autliois of the first 
century of the Christian era, especially those in the Apo- 
calypse, show many such variations from the Septuagint, 
auA curiously enough, these often correspond with the later 
versions (particulaily with Tlieodotion), so that the latter 
seem to rest on a fixed tradition Corrections in the pro- 
nunciation of proper names so as to come closer to the 
Massoretic pronunciation are esjjocially frequent in J osa- 
I phus. Einally a leactioii against the use of the Septuagint 
set in among tie J ews after the destruction of the temple, 
— ^a movement which was connected with the strict defini- 
tion of the canon and the fixing of an authoritative text 
by the rabbins of Palestine But long usage had made 
it impossible for the Jews to do without a Greek Bible, 
and. to meet tins want a new version was prepared corre- 
sponding accurately ’with the canon and text of the Phari- 
sees This was the version of Aquila, which took the 
place of the Septuagint in the synagogues, and long con- 
tinued in use theie’- A little later other translations 
were made by Jews or Jewish Christians, which also 
followed the official Jewish canon and text, but were not 
such slavish leproductions as Acjuila’a version; two of 
those were Greek (Tlieodotion, Syinmachus) and one Byriac 
(Peshito) 

Meantime the Greek and Latin Chiistiana kopt to the 
old version, which now bocamo tho official Bible of the 
catholic church Yet here also, in process of time, a 
certain distrust of the Septuagint began to be felt, as its 
divergence fiom the Jewish text was observed through 
comparison of the j'ounger versions based on that text, 
or came into notice through the frequent discussions be- 
tween Jews and Christians as to tho Messianic in opliecies. 
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On the whole the Chiietians were dibpobed to chaige 
the Jews with falsifying then Scriptures out of hatred to 
Christianity, — a chaige which has left its echoes even in 
the Koran But some less prejudiced scholais did not 
share this curient view, and went so far m the other 
direction as simply to identify the Jewish text uuth the 
authentic original Thus they fell into the mistake of 
holding that the later Jewish text was that fiom which 
the Septuagint translators worked, and hy ■which their 
woik was to be tested and measuied On these ciitical 
piinciples Origen prepared his famous Hexapla^ in which 
he placed alongside of the Septuagint, in six parallel 
columns, the thiee youngei veisions and the Hebrew 
text in Hebrew and in Greek characters The Septuagint 
text he corrected after the younger versions, niaiking the 
additions of the LXX -with a prefixed obelus as 

a sign that they should be deleted, and supplying omis- 
sions, generally from Theodotion, with a prefixed asterisk 
(x) The end of the passage to which the obelus or 
asterisk applied was marked -with a metobelus (■<) 
The same signs were used for various readings, the read- 
ing of the LXX being obelized, and the variant, fioin 
another version corresponding to the Hebrew text, follow- 
ing it with an asterisk It was only in simpler cases, 
hoAvever, that this plan could be carried through without 
making the text quite unreadable ; the more complicated 
variations were either tacitly corrected or left untouched, 
the leader being left to judge of them by comparing the 
parallel columns Oiigen made most change in the proper 
names, which he emended in conformity with the Jewish 
pronunciation of the period, and in the order of the text, 
which, to preserve the parallelism in the columns, he made 
to follow the Hebrew ^ 

Origen’s critical laboins had a very great infl.uence in 
shaping the text of the Septuagint, though in quite anothei 
direction than he designed Even before his time the 
Septuagint was largely contaminated by admixture from 
the other versions, but such alterations now began to be 
made systematically Thus he intensified a mischief which 
to be sure had begun before him, and even before the 
labours of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus. The most 
significant evidence of this contamination of the text lies 
in the conflate readings, where the same Hebrew words 
are translated twice, or sometimes even thrice, or where 
two Hebrew readings of the same passage are repiesented, 
sometimes by simple juxtaposition of renderings that 
differ but slightly, at other times by a complicating inter- 
lacing of very different forms of the Greek, These con- 
flate readings, however, in which the true reading survives 
along with the false, are the least fatal corruptions, in 
many cases the genuine text has disappeared altogether 
before the coirection, as can be seen by comparing different 
MSS A faithful picture of the corruption of the text of 
the Septuagint as it has come down to ns is given in 
the apparatus to the great Oxford edition of Holmes and 
Parsons (5 vols , Oxford, 1798-1827). 

Hot long after Origen there arose almost contemporane- 
ously three recensions of the Septuagint, which became 
established in three regions of the Greek Church “ Alex- 
andria et iEgyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium landat 
anctorem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani 
martyris exemplaria probat, mediae inter has piovinciae 
Palestinae codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaborates 
Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt, totusque orbis hac 
inter se trifana varietate compugnat,^' says Jerome in the 
Frsef %n Parahp ad Ghromatium According to this the 
text of Eusebius is that of Origen, i e., a separate edition 
of the fifth column of the Hexapla, which contained the 

^ The best collection of tlie fragments of the Hexapla la tliat of 
Field, Ongenis Hemplorwn qitsa swpersunt, Oxfoid, 1875. 
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Septuagint with asteiisks and obeli The text of Hesychius 
has not yet been identified with certainty that of Lucian 
is, according to Field and Lagarde, most pi obably given in 
Godd Holmes , 19, 82, 93, 108, and another senes of MSS 
for the prophets It is by no means the case, however, 
that aU our MSS can be arranged m three families , many 
belong to none of the thiee recensions, and among these 
are such important codices as the Alexandrian (A) and 
the Vatican (B) 

The divergences of the LXX from the Hebrew are 
particulaily great in the books of Samuel and Kings, 
also in the piophets, especially in Ezekiel, and still more 
in Jeremiah, and finally also in Job and Proveibs In 
Jeiemiah the differences extend to the order of the 
chapteis in the second half of the book, and therefore 
have always attracted special attention In Pioverbs 
too the individual pioverbs are differently arranged in 
the LXX , and similar diffeiences can be traced m the 
versions of Ecclesiasticus. In the Pentateuch there are 
considerable variations only m the last part of Exodus 
The text of the genuine Septuagint is generally shorter 
than the Massoretic text. 

The chief editions of the Septuagint are— (1) the Coniplutensis, 
1514-17 , (2) the Aldme, 1616 , (3) the Sixtine, 1587 , (4) the fiist 
Oxfoid edition by Giabe, 1707-20 , (5) the second Oxfoid edition by 
Holmes and Paisons, 1798-1827, (6) Lagaide’s edition of Lucian, 
vol 1 , Gottingen, 1883 

The LXX is of great importance in moie than one 
respect * it is probably the oldest translation of consider- 
able extent that ever was written, and at any rate it is 
the starting-point for the histoiy of Jewish interpretation 
and the Jewish view of Scriptuie And from this its im- 
portance as a doemnent of exegetical tradition, especially 
in lexical matters, may be easily understood It was in 
great part composed before the close of the canon — nay, 
before some of the Hagiogiapha were wiitten — and in it 
alone are preserved a number of important ancient Je'wish 
books that were not admitted into the canon. As the 
book which created or at least codified the dialect of Bib- 
lical Greek, it is also the key to the New Testament and all 
the literature connected with it But its chief value lies 
in the fact that it is the only independent witness for 
the text of the Old Testament which we have to compare 
with the Massoretic text Now it may seem that the 
critical value of the LXX is greatly impaired, if not 
entirely cancelled, by the corrupt state of the text If we 
have not the version itself in authentic form we cannot 
reconstruct with certainty the Hebrew text from which it 
was made, and so cannot get at various readings which 
can be confidently confronted with the Massoretic text, 
and it may be a long time befoie we possess a satisfactory 
edition of the genuine Septuagint But fortunately in 
this case sound results in detail must precede and not 
follow the establishment of a text sound throughout The 
value of a Septuagint reading must be separately deter- 
mined in each particulai case, and the proof that a read- 
ing IS good IS simply that it necessarily carries us back to 
a Hebrew variant, and cannot be explained by looseness 
of translation It is therefore our business to collect as 
many Greek passages as jiossible which point to a various 

® See, however, Geriani’s note on the recensions of LXX m the 
Mendiconh of the E Institute Lombardo for 18th February 1886, 
where it is shown that the Godex resenptus Dullinensis, Holmes, vui , 
edited at Dublin, 1880), and other MSS wTitten in Egypt, which 
Ceriani had alread 3 ' cited in his Monumenta (vol in p xx) present 
many features of correspondenpe with the Coptic versions and with 
the readings of Cyril of Alexandria " All these documents at any 
rate present the character of the Eesychian recension, being all Egyp- 
tian testimonies contemporary with or little later than J erome ’’ Most 
of their characteristic readings appear also in MS Holmes, 106, to 
which MSS 26, 33, 86, 97, 198, 206 are also ahm For an attempt 
to deteimine the MSS containing or akin to the Hesjmhian recension 
m Ezekiel, see Gomill, Das Buoh Ezechid, Leipsic, 1886, p 66 sq’. 
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leading in the Hebrew text of the tiaii£.latoi& as compared 
"With the Massoretic text. And for this we must not con- 
fine ourselves to one recension but use all lecensions 
that our MSS offer. For, though one recension may be 
better than another, none of them has been exempt from 
the influences under which the genuine Septuagint was 
brought into conformity with the received Hebrew text, 
and those influenced have affected each recension in a 
diffeient way, and even differently in the different books 
In this process, as indeed in all textual criticism, much of 
course must be dependent on individual judgment But 
that it should be so appears to have been the design of pro- 
vidence, which has permitted the Old Testament text to 
leach us in a form that is often so coriupt as to sin against 
both the laws of logic and of grammar— of rhetoucal and 
poetical form (j we ) 

SEPULCHEE, Canons Eegular of the Holy, an 
Older founded m 1114 hy Arnold, patriarch of Jeiusalem 
(or accoiding to anothei account in 1099 by Godfrey of 
Bouillon), on the rule of St Augustine. It admitted 
women as well as men and soon spread lapidly over Europe 
In the 17th century it received a new rule fiom Urban 
VIII Shortly aftei this the canons became extinct , but 
the canonesses are still to be found in Fiance, Baden, and 
the Netliei lands They live a stiictly monastic life and 
devote themselves mainly to the woik of education. 

SEPULCHEE, Knioets of the Holy, an English 
militaiy order which was said to date fiom the 12th 
century and which became extinct at the Eefoimation. A 
similar order, founded m Fiance, lasted from the end of 
the 15th century till the time of the Eevolution; it was 
resuscitated hy Louis XVIII in 1814, but again became 
extinct in 1830, 

SEPULCHEE, Tee Holy, the rock-cut tomb in which, 
after His crucifixion, the body of our Lord was placed 
Few questions of topogiajihy have been debated with 
greater persistence or, in many cases, with greater bitter- 
ness than that of the site of this tomb Only a biief 
sketch of the leading features of the controveisy can he 
given heie 

The only information on the subject to be gained from 
the New Testament is that the tomb was in a garden ‘Un 
the place where Christ was crucified” (John xix 41), 
which again was “near the city” (John xix. 20) and 
“without the gate” (Heh. xiii, 12), and that the watch, 
proceeding fiom the sepulchre to the chief priest’s, “came 
%nto the city” (Matt xxviii 11). The first requisite, 
therefore, of any locality professing to he that of the 
Bepulchie is that it should, at the date of the crucifixion, 
have been loit/iout the walls of Jerusalem ^ 

The existing church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is 
admitted on all hands to have occupied the same site for 
the last 800 years, is in the heart of the present town, 
300 yards from the nearest point of the existing wall and 
in the immediate vicinity of the bazaars. Saewulf,^ writ- 
ing in 1102, Hildebrand of Oldenburg® in 1211, and 
Jacobus de Vitriaco^ in 1220, assert that up to the time 
of Hadrian the site was still without the circuit of the 
walls Brocardus® in 1230 states that the modern walls 
included more m breadth than they did at the time of 


^ Tlie revised text of Jolm xix. 20 reads on iyyiis rfis TrSXem 6 
rdros Httov icrravpibd't] 6 ItjcoOs , tut tlie best accredited reafliug is on 
^yyds 6 r&wos rys TrdXews Mr Buckton, in Xfoies and Queries (2(1 
senes, ii 97), argues tliat accoiding to the latter leading Calvary must 
have been within the city. He would explain Heb. xin 12 as spoken 
"for the allegorical piuposa of the wiitere” of the temple, but oflers 
no explanation of Matt x.xtiii. 11 
^ Jiecueil de Voycu/es (Socu5t4 de G(iog ), iv 84, Pans, 1839 
® Leo Allatms, ’Stififji.tKra, p 146, Cologne, 1653 
Oesta Dei jjer Fmneos, p 1079, Hanover, 1611 
° Cauisius, Thesaurus, iv 17, 21, Antwerp, 1735 


Christ, and that there weie even some who lefused to be- 
lieve that the piesent site was the true one Oidencus ® 
in 1320 and William de BaldenseU m 1336 corroborated 
Saewulf , but Baldensel adds that the sepulchie then shown 
was no longer the one in which the body of Christ had 
been laid, for that had been cut out of the solid rock, 
while the other was formed out of stones cemented to- 
gether Gretser® in 1598 and Quseresimus ® in 1616-25 
refer to the objections started in their time by some whom 
the latter calls “misty Western heretics,” and the difficulty 
was broadly enunciated hy Monconys in 1 647 . It was 
not, however, until 1741 that the site was openly declared 
to be false by Eorte i’- The attack of the latter writei 
was followed up in greater detail by Plessmg^® in 1789, 
and in England by Dr Edwaid Clarke''-® in 1810 , but 
until the appeaiance of the Bihhcal Researches of Dr 
Eobinson of New 'York in 1841 the attention of inquireis 
in England and Ameiica can hardly be said to have been 
seriously drawn to the subject This elaborate work called 
foith eneigetic xeplies fiom Cardinal Newman^® and 
WilbamSji® the latter of whom subsequently republished 
his work in two large volumes in 1849, whicli, to the up- 
holders of tradition, may be said to occupy the same 
position as those of the American author to its oppo- 
nents Since that date the waters on both sides have been 
numerous ; among them may be specially noted, as im- 
pugning the accuiaey of tradition, Fergusson, Toblor, the 
author of an elaborate essay in the Museum of Classical 
Antiquities for 1853, Barclay, Bonar, Schwartz, Sandie, 
and Conder, and on the other side Lord Nugent, Schutz, 
Krafft, Schaffter, De Saulcy, Abb6 Miclion, Thxupp, Do 
Yogu^ Lewin, Pieiotti, Caspari, and Sir Charles Wanen. 

The main question on which the dispute has turned is 
the circuit of the walls at the time of Christ The city 
at that date was sui rounded by two walls The fiist or 
oldest began, according to Josephus, “in tho noiih, at the 
tower called Hippicus, and extended to what was termed 
the Xystusj it then foimod a juimtion with the council 
house, and terminated at tho western colonnade of the 
temple ”1’' By almost all the wnteis on either side tlms 
northern portion of tbo fiist wall is tiaccd along tbo 
southern side of the depression, which extends from the 
central valley eastwards to the Jafia gate From some 
point m that northern line of wall the second wall took 
its departure, and of it all we are told by Josephus is that 
“ it bad its beginning at the gate called Gennath, belonging 
to the first wall, and reached to the Antonia, encircling 
only the western quarter of the city.” If this Goniiatli 
gate was near Hippicus, the line of the second wall, in 
order to exclude the present site, must be drawn along a 
route curiously unsuited, from the slope of tho hill, for 
defensive purposes , and that li was near Hip] ficus seems 


® Perefftimtmcs M&lii JEvi quatvor, oii Liununt, p 149, Leipsic, 
1864. '' Gaiiimns, Thesaurm, iv 318-849 

® be Cruce Qhnsii, bk i cliap 17, IiigolstadL, 1598 
® Terrm Sanctw Mnctdatio, n 516, Antwerp, 1639 
Voyages, Pans, 1665-66, 4to, i. 307. 

Jleiso nach dem gdobien Lande, Altoiia, 1741. 

Vdber Golgotha und ifhrish Grab, Hallo, 1789. 
fiavels, Caiubndse, 1810-23 

London, 1841, aftervvardH re-issued witli a supplemental jouniey 
in 1856 

“Esmy on the Miracles recorded m Eccles. Hihtoiy,” piefixed to 
translation of Floury’s Jiceles. Tlut to end of Jfih Century, Oxiord, 1842 
The Holy City, London, 1846 Bdl. Jud., v 4, 2 

Poigusson and Sandie place Hiiipicus at the norlh-wostoni angle 
of the modem wall, and thus include the existing church of tho f,ej)ul- 
chre Wifcliin the fmst wall itself, but they have overlooked the as.sertion 
of the Je-wi-sh historian, that fiom the ravines whieli suxi'ouiided the 
lattei it was almost impregnable Bonar, while placing Hippicus some- 
where near the .same spot, does not deflno the locality, and Schwartz 
seeks to identify it with “ a high rocky hill noith of the so-called Grotto 
of Jeremiah ” and far beyond the northern limits of tho modem city. 
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demonstrable from the declaration of Josephus that the 
city in his time was “ fortified by three walls except wheie 
it was encompassed by impassable ravines ^ , from the 
absence of any record of an attack on the first wall till 
the second had been taken , fiom a vaiiety of incidental 
refeiences in the siege by Titus , from the apparent neces- 
sity of including within its circuit the pool Amygdalon, 
now known as Hezekiah’s Pool or Biiket Hamman el- 
Batrak^, and from the remarkably small aiea which would 
otherwise be included by it 

Writers on both sides have pressed into their service 
the remains of ancient buildings found in the districts 
traversed by the second wall according to their respect- 
ive theories It seemed doubtful, till quite recently, if 
any sound argument could be based on these, the rums 
being too fragmentary and occurring in too many diffeient 
quarters to warrant any positive identification with a line 
of fortification as distinguished from other edifices ® But 
in the summer of 1885 a stretch of ancient wall 40 or 50 
yards in length was disinterred, running northwards fiom 
the open space within the Jaffa gate to the west of Heze- 
kiah’s pool, which certainly, as figuied in the January 
number of the Quartet ly Reports of the Palestine Exploia- 
tion Fund, seems to go a long way to settle the question 
against the genuineness of the existing site 

Considerable stress has been laid by some writers on the 
existence of ancient Jewish sepulchres, of a date appaiently 
anterior to the Christian era, in the rock on which the 
present church is built, as proving that that rock could 
not have been within the circuit of the walls, inasmuch as 
it IS alleged “the Jews never buried within their towns 
There is, however, no trace in the historical books of the 
Bible of any aversion on the part of the Jews to intra- 
muial interment Whatever width of interpretation may 
be given to the recorded burial of eleven of the kings of 
Judah the city of David,” the phrase can hardly be 
held to prove that such burial-place was lovthout the walls , 
while 2 Chron xxviii 27 and xxxiii 20 seem to point 
veiy strongly in the opposite direction. Joab also, we are 
told, was buried “in his own house in the wilderness,”® 
and Samuel “iii his house at Kamah”® But the most 
striking case of all is Hebron, where in the midst of the 
city are found the jealously guarded walls which enclose 
the cave of Machpelah If, then, these tombs are older 
than the time of Chiist, there seems little difficulty in 
crediting that they might have been included within the 
second wall We know for a certainty that they were 
wuthin the third The cuiious point rather is that their 
existence in the rock may be used as a strong argument 
against the site, for, speaking of the disinterment of the 
lock of the sepulchre from the accumulated soil heaiied 
over it by the Romans, Eusebius impresses on us the fact 


1 BeU Jud,, V 4, 1 

2 It IS of couise quite possible to draw a line, as Lewm does, which, 
while it includes this pool, will yet exclude the existing church, hut 
all probability seems opposed to such a route 

3 Pierotti gires a detailed plan of the whole district in which the 
remains which he seeks to identify with the second wall ocom {Jeru- 
salem Beplored, ]il xxx ) But from this it would seem extremely 
doubtful whether any of those rums can be identified with a city wall, 
or should not merely be regarded as portions of detached buildings, 
the walls of which iiroject, now to the east, now to the west, of the 
imagined line 

* Loid Nugent, Lands Classical and Sacred, London, 1845, ii 47 
These tombs have been dehcnbed by Hepworth Dixon, in Gentleman's 
Magadne, March 1877, and more fully by Clerrnont-Ganneau in Quat- 
terly Report of tlie Palestine Exploration Fund, 1877, p 76 In 1885 
two additional sepulchral chambers were discovered m the same rock a 
little to the south-east of the present church, of which a plan and 
notices are given by Schick in Zatsolmft des deiitschen Pcdccesiina- 
Vereins, 1884, vol viii p, 171. 

® 1 Kings n. 34 ® 1 Samuel xxv 1 

’’ Theophania, Lee's tianslation, p. 199 
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tliat there was “only one cave within it, lest, had theie 
been many, the miiacle of Him who overthrew death 
should have been obscured ” 

One argument remained which, at least up to 1847, it 
seemed difficult for the impugneis of the orthodox site to 
meet, namely, — ^Was it at all piohable that Constantine 
should have lieen deceived, either by erroneous inference 
or by wilful misiepresentation, when in 325 he erected 
a monumental chuich over what was then believed to be 
the holy tomb'? Ajiart fiom the consideration that of all 
localities this seemed to be the least likely to pass from 
the memory of the Christian church, ^ its exact position 
had been m a manner identified by the existence on the 
rock of Golgotha of a temple or statue of Venus, and on 
the site of the resurrection of a statue of Jupiter erected 
by Hadrian in the 2d century , and the fact remaius that 
on the superincumbent rubbish being cleared away by the 
orders of Constantine a cave was discovered, which it seems 
difficult, even were we willing with Taylor® to impute 
deliberate fraud to the existing bishop of Jerusalem, to 
believe could have been pieviously piepaied beneath a 
heathen shrine, and m the midst of a population of pagans 
and of Jews 

In 1847 Feigusson, m his JSssay on the Annent Topo- 
graphy of Jetusaleni, attempted to show that Constantine 
had built his memorial church on another site altogether, 
and that it was still existing under another name On 
the eastern hill of the city, in the sacred Mohammedan 
enclosure of the Har4m-es-Sherlf, and on a spot generally 
considered to have formed part of the temple area, stands 
the magnificent octagonal building called the Dome of 
the Rock, usually but erroneously believed to have been 
erected by the caliph ‘Omar, and so popularly known as 
the mosque of ‘Omar The jealousy of the Moslems had, 
with rare exceptions, prevented up to quite recent times 
the intrusion of Christians within its sacred precincts, but 
it was known to have been erected over a large mass of 
native rock using above the surface of the ground and 
having a cave within it. A section of the building, very 
roughly executed, was given in the Travels of Ah Bey, 
published in 1816 (vol ii p 74), but in 1833 Mr. Cothei- 
wood, mider the pretext of being a civil engineer in the 
employment of Mehemet All, and of examining into the 
structural condition of the building with a view to its 
repair, spent three weeks in examining it and its sur- 
loiindings, of which he made elaborate drawings and 
sections. A general account of his investigations and 
their results, published in W H. Bartlett’s Walks about the 
City and JSnvirons of Jerusalem (p 148), led to Fergusson’s 
getting access to those drawings, which confirmed him m 
the belief he had already begun to enteitam from other 
sources, that the Dome of the Rock was oiiginally a Chris- 
tian edifice, and m the essay referred to he argued at 
great length and with much vigour on both architectural 
and historical grounds that it and the Golden Gateway — 
a walled-up entrance to the Har4m from the east — were 
built in the time of Constantine , that the former was the 
church of the Anastasis, elected by that emperor over the 
tomb of our Lord, and the latter the entrance to the 
atrium of the gieat basilica described by Eusebius as 


® Origen {Cont Gels , i 51) speak? of Calvary as of a spot well 
Icnown m Ins day (185-254) 

® Jifioieni Oknskamty, 4t]i eel , London, 1814, ii 277 
Finlay {Greece under the Romms, p 561) lias aigued that exact 
identification wonldbe easy from the miirate registration of property 
which prevailed m the Roman empire and extended to the proviuce.s, 
hy which the position of Golgotha and the jiroperty of Joseph of 
Ajimathea might easily have been traced But he seems to pi ess his 
point too far (see Fallmerayer, Golgotha und das heiUge Qrcd>, 4to, 
Munich, 1862, p 8) 

Fito Const , m 39. 
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immediately adjoining ; and that the tiansference of the 
site from the ea&teia to the western hill took place some- 
where about the commencement of the 11th century, 
when, in consequence of the invasion of the Turks, the 
Chiistians were driven from the foimer hill foi a time 
This work was followed uji by his aiticle “ Jeiusalem” in 
Smith’s DicUonary of the Bible and by several minor pub- 
lications ^ , and the whole question was, with some modifi- 
cations, re-aigued by him at great length in The Teon 2 Dles 
of the Jews and the other Buildings in the Earam Area at 
Jeiusalem in 1878 

Though at first Fergiisson’s essay seemed to fall dead, 
it inauguiated a discussion which has within the last 
twenty years been cairied on with much keenness His 
views have been supported on aichitectural grounds by 
Unger, 2 and on general grounds by Sandie,^ Smith, ^ and 
Langlois,® while among the multitude of his opponents may 
be specially noted Williams,® Lewm,”^ the Abb6 Michon,® 
De Vogue, s Pierotti,i® Sir Charles Warren, and Captain 
Conder 

The architectural arguments in favoni of Feigusson’s 
theory have forced Lewiii, one of his most stieniioiis 
opponents, to aigue that the Dome of the Kock may have 
been a temple to Jupiter elected by Hadrian, which he 
imagines may hare been restoied or rebuilt by Maximin 
Daza, the successor of Diocletian But they must he 
studied lu Fergusson’s own works or in that of Unger 
above i ef erred to. The topographical ohj ectioiis ai e maudy 
founded on the necessity of restricting the Jewish temple 
to the south-eastern corner of the Haidm, the site, how- 
ever, assigned to it by Lewm himself and Thrupp,^'*’ and 
on the difficulty of supposing a place of interment so near 
the sacied building But Josephus, at the time of the 
siege, speaks of “the monuments of King Alexander,” 
whatever that may mean, existing just over against or in 
fiont of the noith colonnade of the temple 
As legards the histoiical aigument, it would certainly 
appear that up to the close of the 6th centmy the balance 
of evidence is in favour of the eastern site, Thenanative 
of the Pilgrim of Bordeaux may perhaps bo read as sup- 
porting either view. But Antoninus Martyi and Theo- 
dosius can hardly be reconciled with the existing location ; 
in two manuscripts of the latter the writer believed that 
the same hill witnessed in succession the offering of Isaac, 
the vision of the angel at Arannali’s threshing-floor, tho 
building of the temple, and the death and resuriection of 

1 Fotes on the Site of the Jloly ScpuUh e at Jernsalem, Loudon, 
1861, and The Holy Sepukkre and the Temple at Jerusalem, Loudon, 
1865 

^ Die Bauten Constantin's am hciliyen Orcibe, G-ottmgeu, 1863 
® Iloreb and Jerusalem, Edinbnrgh, 1864 
^ The Temple and the Sepulchie, Loudon, 1866 
® Un Qhapiire tnidit de la Question des Lieux Saints, ParB, 1861. 

® The Holy City, 2d ed , 2 vols , London, 1849. 

*' The Sieye of Jerusalem by Titus, &c , London, 1863 
® Voyage religieux en Orient, 2 vols,, Pans, 1854, 

Ze Temple de Jh'imleni, fol , Paris, 1861-66. 

“ Jerusalem Explored, 2 vols fol , London, 1864 
The TmpU and the London, 1880 
Vanoiw jiapei’S ui the to fy of Palestine Explora- 

tion Fund 

Ar ehmologia, xli. p 157, Sepp has latterly tiied to show that it 
was built by Justinian — Die Felsenhtppd, ewe Jusimiamsche Sophien- 
liiche, mil die iibrigen Tempel Jerusalems, Miinicb, 1882. 

Ancient Jerusalem, Cambridge, 1856 

Del. Jud, V. 5 § 3. Saiidie’s attempt {IZoreb and Jerusalem, p 
269) to nuiuraize tins diiSoiilty by supposing a rochy valley to have 
rnu up fioKi the valley of Jehoshaphat westwards at this iwmt, and 
so to have divided the temple from the tomb, .seems madmissible 
Modem nivestigation shows that such a valley, or rather depression, 
dul oxif.t, but noith, not south, of the Dome of the Rock. 

Itinera Laima (Soc. ilo I’Oi. Lat,), Geneva, 1870, i pp. 16-18, 

Ih , pp 100-106. 18 Ib., pp 63 66. 

The Louvain and Bntish hfuseum MSA, see Notes and Queries, 
27tli January 1877. 
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our Lord Many more passages might be quoted fiom 
writers of this period testifying to the belief that the hill 
that witnes.sed the offering of Isaac witnessed also the 
resuirection of Christ, and many others identifying the 
scene of the offeiing of Isaac with the hill on which the 
temple was built Peihaps the strongest point in this 
connexion against Fergusson is that so sti iking a fact as 
the identity of the hill of the Passion with that on part of 
which the temple stood should only be diiectly spoken to 
by a single wiiter After the 9th century the histoiical 
evidence becomes moie difficult to interpret Feigusson 
would date the tiansfeience of the site about 1000 , but it 
seems clear from Istakhii (978) and Mokaddasi (987), 
both of whom were unknown to him, that before their days 
the Dome of the Hock was a Mohammedan place of worship, 
and the latter expressly states that it was suggested by a 
gieat Christian church ^2 The natural date to assign foi 
such a transfeience would be about 614, when the city 
was captured hy the Persians, and, to quote the carefully 
guarded nairative of Gihhon, “the sepulchre of Chiist and 
the stately churches of Helena and Constantine wore con- 
sumed, or at least damaged, by the flames ” The buildings 
were lepaiied or rebuilt by Modestus a few yeais latei, and 
their piaases are sung by Sophionius, his successor in the 
patnarchate, but m terms which give little topographical 
inf ormation. Sophionius lived to see the capture of the 
city hy ‘Omar in 636, the earliest records of whoso doings 
as yet available are the brief one of Tlieophanes (818) and 
the more lengthened one of Eiity chins (937) From both 
of these it seems clear that the calijih confiimed the Chris- 
tians in the possession of the sites (wliatevei these might 
bo) which he found in theii hands In or about 670 tho 
Fiencli bishop Aiculph visited Jerusalem, and under tiro 
hand of Aclamnanus wm have a detailed account taken down 
from his lips, 2® and a plan of the church of the Re&iurcc- 
tion as he saw it, which strikingly con osponcls to tho Dome 
of tho Hock, — as, however, it necessarily would coi respond 
with any church which had been erected in close imitation 
of that building There are passages, however, in Arculph 
descriptive of tho city vciy cliflicult to undci stand unless 
on the assumption that tho transference of Sion, which had 
hitherto (see Jerusalem) been identified with the eastern 
hill, had already in Ins time taken ])laco. The next pil- 
grim who lias loft us a record is Willibald, who visited the 
city early in the 8ih century, and whoso description applies 
on tho w'holo hotter to the western than the eastern site , 

2 ® Jhbl Geog Aral), ed De Goeje, Leyden, 1870-71, 1 p 56 sg 
21 2b , m p. 165 sg Ib , 111 p 169. 

Jtin Lat. (Soc. de I’Or Lat), 1879, 1 pp 141-202 
s* The view that at the tame when Arculph wrote the Dome of tho 
Rock was m tho hands of the Molmnnnedans seems strengthened hy 
the well-known Cufic inscription wljicli still xnna round the colonnade 
of that huildmg, and a coinploto tianslatiou of which hy tho late 
Professor Palmer will ho found in the Qua) to ly Repor t of the Palestmo 
Exploiataou Fund (1871, p 164) and Fcigusson’s Temples of the Jevs 
(p 269) In it tlie coiistauction of the dome ot the huildnig is datetl 
72 A n (691), hut the name of the buildoi, which clcaily was Ahd-el- 
Melek m the original, has been erased and that of Abdallah ul-Manuhi 
(198 A n , 813) fraudulently suhsliluted, “the .short-sighted foigor," 
as Palmer colls him, having omitted to change the date a,s well as tho 
name. In thus inscnplion iheie is very spccinl mentaon made of oni 
Saviour, and in a way winch seems inexiilicahle unless the hnilding on 
which it was inscribed had boon, m the mind of the writer, associated 
m some important respects with the hnslory of J c.suh. And the tradi- 
tion that it was so continued long after ; for wo find Theodenc so late 
as 1176 Avrilmg of it, “ Hoc twnplum, quod mine viileinr, ad honorem 
Domini noslri Jean Glmsti ojusqna pito gonotricia ah Ilcdena regma et 
ejus fiho, imiipiatore Constantino, conatructuni cst" (ed. Tohler, St 
Gall, 1865, p. 46). Feignsaon believes this insoripiion to have been 
written m the 12 th century, bnt is obliged to admit that the alphabet 
employed is identical with that found on the coins ot Abd-el-Melek 
{Temples of theJeios, p. 24). A facsimile of tho RPiitence containing 
tho dale and the forgeiy will be found in tho Bcv. Isaac Taylor’s The 
Alphabet (London, 1883, 1 . p 322), 

^ Jim. Lat (Soc. do TOr Lat ), 1870, i. pp. 244-297. 
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but, on the othei hand, that of Bernard, ^ who travelled 
about 87 0, applies better to the eastern than to the western 
If the transference can be supposed to have taken place at 
the time of the Persian invasion, one of the mam difficul- 
ties in the adoption of Pergusson’s theory will be greatly 
lessened, for the intervening period of more than 450 years 
would go far to explain how the crusadeis, on gaming 
possession of the city in 1099, failed to make it their first 
business to leveit to the original site On the whole, the 
v^uestion IS one which can hardly be satisfactoiily detei- 
raiiied until the Arabic authorities on the subject have 
been duly sciutinized, and as yet we have practically access 
to none earlier than the two above referred to ^ 

Withm the last few years a third locality has been sug- 
gested In 1878 Captain Condei, in his Tent WorJe %n 
Palestine {i pp 372-376), expressed a strong conviction that 
the real site was to be found on a rocky knoll outside the 
northern wall, and close to the cave known as “Jeremiah’s 
Grotto ” He argued that not only did this locahty meet 
the requirements of the Gosjpel narratives, being outside 
the city and near one of the great roads leading from the 
country, but that m this direction lay “ the great ceme- 
tery of Jewish times” as testified by “the sepulchre of 
Simon the Just preserved by Jewish tradition,” and the 
monument of Helena “fitted with a rolling stone such 
as closed the mouth of the Holy Sepulchre ” Here also 
by early Christian tradition had been the scene of the 
maityrdom of Stephen, which doubtless occurred at the 
place of public execution, and to this day, according to Dr 
Chaplin, the Jews designate the knoll “ by the name Beth 
has-Sekilah, ‘the place of stoning’ (domus lapidatioms), 
and state it to be the ancient place of public execution 
mentioned in the Mishnah ” The hill itself appears to 
present a striking resemblance to a human skull, and so to 
associate itself with the word “ Golgotha ” The adoption 
of this site by Dr Ohaphii, the Rev S Merrill, Schick, and 
perhaps especially the late General Gordon,® has aided 
in giving It a consideiable popularity It is, however, a 
puiely conjectural location, and involves the assumption 
that all the Christian writers from the 4th century down- 
wards, as well as the inothei of Constantine, were in error 
as to the real site. (a. b. m'o ) 

SEQUESTRATION. See Bankruptcy. 

SEQUOIA, a genus of conifeis, allied to Taxodium and 
Gryptomena, forming one of several sui viving links between 
the firs and the cypresses. The two species usually placed 
111 this group are evergreen trees of large size, indigenous 
to the west coast of North America Both bear their round 
or ovoid male catkins at the ends of the slender termmal 
branchlets , the ovoid cones, either terminal or on short 
lateral twigs, have thick woody scales dilated at the extrem- 
ity, with a broad disk depressed in the centre and usually 
furnished with a short spine , at the base of the scales are 
from three to seven ovules, which become reversed or 
partially so by compression, ripening into smaU angular 
seeds with a narrow wing-like expansion 

The redwood of the Californian woodsmen, S semper- 
virens, which may be regarded as the typical form, abounds 
on the Coast Range from the southern borders of the State 
northwards into Oregon, and, according to De Candolle, as 
far as Nootka Sound It grows to a gigantic size • a trunk 

^ lUn Lat (Soc de I’Or Lat ), 1879, i pj). 309-320 
® Palmer, m the chapter contributed by him (mainly from Arabic 
sources) to Jefrusalem, the Qity of Herod and Saladin (hy W Besant 
and E H. Palmer, London, 1871), has failed to give, with raie excep- 
tions, any clue to the date of the writers whose statements he embodied 
^ Jtejlectioois in Palestine, London, 1884:, 1-3. Bee also Quarterly 

Peyiort of Palestine Exploiation Fund for 1883, p 69 , and Sir J W. 
Dawson’s Egypt and Syria, tlieir Physical Feaiuies vn Rdation to 
Bible History, London, 1886, pp 86-95, where two illustrations of 
the hill are given 
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has been recorded 270 feet in length, and a greater height 
IS sard to be occasionally reached, while a diameter of from 
12 to 15 feet is sometimes attained at the hase In old 



Sequoia sempei virens — a, green cones and catkin , h, section of cone , 
c, scale of cone 

age the huge columnar trunk rises to a great height bare 
of boughs, while on the upper part the branches are short 
and irregulai. The bark is led, like that of the Scotch 
fir, deeply furrowed, with the ridges often much curved 
and twisted When young the tree is one of the most 
graceful of the conifers : the stem rises straight and taper- 
ing, with somewhat irregular whoils of drooping branches, 
the lower ones sweeping the ground, — giving an elegant 
conical outline The twigs are densely clothed with flat 
spieadmg linear leaves of a fine glossy green above and 
glaucous beneath , m the old trees they become shorter 
and more rigid and partly lose their distichous hahifc 
The globular brown catkins appear eaily in June, the 
cones, from 1 to 2 inches long, are at first of a bluish 
green colour, but when mature change to a reddish blown , 
the scales are very small at the base, dilating into a broad 
thick head, with a short curved spine below the deeji trans- 
verse depression The redwood forms woods of large 
extent on the seaward slope of the Coast Range and occurs 
m isolated groups farther inland. From the great size of 
the trunk and the even gram of the red cedar-like wood 
it is a valuable tree to the farmer and carpenter : it splits 
readily and evenly, and planes and polishes well, cut 
radially, the medullary plates give the wood a fine satiny 
lustre , it is stiong and durable, but not so elastic as many 
of the western pines and firs. In England the tree grows 
well in waim situations, but suffers much in severe winters, 
— ^its graceful form rendering it ornamental in the park or 
garden, where it sometimes grows 30 or 40 feet in height , 
its success as a timber tree would be doubtful In the 
eastern parts of the United States it does not flourish 
Diacoveied by Menzies in the end of the 18th century, it 
has long been known in British nurseries under the name 
of Taxodium sempermrens 

The only other member of the genus is the giant treo 
of the Sierra Nevada, S gigantea, the largest of known 
conifers ; it is confined to the western portion of the great 
Californian range, occurring chiefly in detached groups 
XXI — 85 
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locally called “ groves,” at an altitude of from 4000 to 5000 
feet above the sea Tlie leaves of this sjiecies are awl- 
shaped, shoit and rigid, with pointed apex^ closely ad- 
piessed, they completely cover the biaiichlets The male 
catkins are small, solitary, and are borne at the ends of 
the twigs, the cones are fiom to 3 niches long, ovoid, 
with scales thicker at the base than those of the ledwood, 
and beaiing below the depression a slender piickle The 
young tiee is more formal and rigid in growth than jSf 
sempei vireyiS; hut when old the outline of the head becomes 
cylindrical, with short branches spaiseiy clad with foliage 
sprays The bark, of nearly the same tint as that of the 
redwood, is extiemely thick and is channelled towards the 
base with vertical fuirows, at the loot the ridges often 
stand out ill buttiess-like projections. Some of these vast 
vegetable columns are upwaids of 30 feet in diameter and 
a few have attained a height of 400 feet or moie. 

Tile famous gioup known as tlie Mammoth Giovo of Calaveias 
in California, containing above ninety laige tiees, stands m 38° IT 
Lit , about 4370 feet above the sea, between the San Antonio and 
Stanislaus iiveis Aecoidmg to Viscliet, it was diseoi'eied by a 
luinter iii piuauit of a beai ni 1852, but had appaiently been 
visited befoie, as tlio date 1850 is cut on one of the bees The 
balk of one of the finest ti links was foolishly shipped oil to the 
height of 116 feet, and exhibited in New York and London , it 
now stands in the Ciystal Palace, Sydenham The tme, known as 
the “mother of the foiest,” soon died, at the base it nieasiued 
90 feet in giith, and tlie dead tree was 321 feet high , a piostiate 
tiiink 111 the neighboiuhood is 18 feet in diametei 300 feet fioiii 
tlie base Some trees m the Mauposa giove iival these m si/e 
one msasuies 101 feet louud the loot, and a cut stump is 31 feet m 
diameter Gigantic as these trees aio and impobiiig fiom their 
Vrast colunmai tiunks, they have little beauty, owing to the scanty 
foliage of the short rounded boughs , some of the trees stand veiy 
close together , they are said to be about 400 in nnmbei Some 
ai'e of vast age, perhaps 3000 yoais oi moio; they appear to be 
the renmnis of extensive -vvoocls holongiiig to a past epoch, mid 
jirobably have been in distant time much injuicd by foiest fiies 
The giQwtli of the “inanimoth tiee" is fast when young, but old 
tiees increase with extiouie slowmoss The tiuibei is not of great 
value, hut the heaitwood is dense and of deeper colour than that 
of S' smnp&y viiens, varying from biownish led to veiy deep broivn , 
oiled mid vainisheJ, it has been used m cabinet woilc S qigantea 
was brought to England by Lobb in 1853, and lecoived fiom Di 
Lindley the name of Wellingtomo; by winch it is still popularly 
known, though its affinity to the redwood is too niaiked to adiuit of 
geneiic distinction In America, it is sometimes called Washing- 
ionia 111 the Atlantio States it does not succeed , and, though 
neai’ly haidy m Great Butaiii, it is planted only a,s an ornament of 
the laivn or paddock. It is never likely to ac(pme any economic 
importance in Eiuopo (0. P J ) 

SERAIEYO See Bosna Seuai. 

SERAING, £i town of Belgnmi, sU etching nearly a milo 
along the right bank of the Meuse, across which a sus- 
pension bridge connects it with Jemeppe, 3 miles south- 
west of Lidge, It has one of the largest manufactories of 
machinery on the Coiitinent, founded by John Gockerill, 
an Englishman, in 1817, on the site of the former palace 
of the piince-bishops of Li6ge Including offices, the works 
extend over 270 acres, employ 11,000 hands, and the annual 
value of their products is more than 46,000,000 fiancs 
Down to 1882 they had turned out 62,600 engines or 
pieces of machinery, including the first locomotive engine 
built on the Continent (1836) After Cockei ill's death in 
1840, the works were purchased by "La John Cockerill 
iSocidtd.” A monument was erected to his memory in 
1871. The population, which numbered but 2226 in 1827, 
amounted to 24,315 in 1877, and is now (1886) estimated 
at about 27,500 

SERAMPUR, a town of British India, in Hugh 
(Hooghly) district, Bengal, situated on the right bank of 
the Hugh river, 13 miles by rail north of Calcutta, in 22° 
45' 26" H. lat. and 88° 23' 10" E. long. It was formerly 
a Danish settlement, and remained so until 1846, wfficn 
all the Danish possessions in India were ceded by treaty 
to the East India Company. Scrampiir is famed as tho 
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residence of a body of Protestant Baptist missionaries, who 
made it the centre of their Christianizing efforts At the 
census of 1881 the population of the town was 25,659 
(13,137 males and 12,422 females), 

SERAPHIM In the vision of Isaiah vi the throne 
of God is surrounded hy seraphim, — ffguies apparently 
human (ver 6), hut with six wings, winch constantly pio- 
claim the ti isagion. The seiaphim ai e not again mentioned 
m the Bible ^ but in later Jewish theology they are taken 
to be a class of angels As the whole vision of Isaiah is 
symbolical, the seraphim also aie in this connexion symhol- 
ical figures, aiding the delineation of Jehovah’s awful 
holiness. But the imagery i.s pi obably borrowed fi om some 
popular conception analogous to that of the Cherubim 
(gy.) The name is sometimes explained to mean "lofty 
ones,” after the Arabic i/m? iifa (Geseniiis) , but if it has 
a Hebrew etymology it must signify " burning ones ” 
(“consuming,” not “fieiy”), so that in Isaiah’s vision the 
seraphim will mean the same thing as the “devoiiiing 
file” of God's holiness (Isa. xxxm 14) But this, again, 
IS a spiritual niteipietation of the old Hebrew conception 
that Jehovah appears in the thunderstorm (Judges v. 4 , 
Ps xviii , XXIX ) escorted by thundeiholts {rebliej^h, Hab 
111 5) Among the Phoenicians Reslieph is a god (CIS, 
I 38), probably identical with the Aiabian divine arcliei 
Kozah, who shoots lightnings In piophetic monotheism 
■viich mythological conceptions could only survive as personi- 
fication.s of the natural phenomena attending a theophany. 

In Nmii \M 6 sq llie'«oul“soiaplmn'’isii&o(lofakindof!5eipciits, 

not “fiery seipciits ” (A V ) but binning, i e , poisonous ones (comp 
hemah, “gloving’ beat,” “venom ”) In Isa xiv 29 and x\x 6 the 
siugulai .sm o'ji/i!' occui s V itli the cpitlict “flying,” and honi tlio second 
we roc (bat Rticli flying fieipeiits veie bup]iosed to nibabit the 
doRoit between Palestmo and Egypt; comp Tlciod ii 75 and llic 
■ft lute flying serponis in an Aiabian legend {Arjli , x\ 135, 30) 

SERAPIS, or Sarapis, in the Leyden papyius Vo-apdris, 
i <> , Osms-Apis, apjiaiently meaning the dead Apis wor- 
shipped as Osins (see Apis), and so as loid of the under- 
world, was tho name iinclci wliich tho Egyjitian pricst.s 
cousnltcd by Ptolemy Sotor incorporated vuth the old 
religion the Gheok worship of Hades The .siaiiio with tho 
attributes of Hades which they i>rofc,s.scd to identify as 
Scrapis (a name which had till then jilaycd no prominent 
part m Egyptian leligiou) was brought by the king fiom 
Sinope to Alexandria in con.soquence, it was given out, of 
a levelatioii granted to him in a dicaui (Pint, Is H Os , 
28) The real object of Ptolemy ivas to provide a mixed 
Greek and Egyptian religion for his mixed subjocts, especi- 
ally m Alexandria; tho true Egyptians dishlced the inno- 
vation, and no Serapeuin or Seiapis temple was admitted 
within the walls of Egyptian cities (Macro!), i, 7, 14). 
Thus the gicat Serapeum at hlemphis lay outside tho town 
(Strabo, xvii 1, 32), where its rums were laid liaro hy 
Maiiettoin 1860 From papyii found on tho .spot it is 
known that a sort of monastery was connected with this 
and other iScrapea. The so-callcd Egyi)tian tSorapoiim or 
senes of A])is graves excavated in tlie rock near the Greek 
)Sera])emn is distinct and belongs to the old religion, ihoiigh 
the old Osiris 'woiship was gradually transferred to Horapis. 
The cult of Berapisalso spread largely in tho Grmco-Tloman 
woild. Egyiiiian monastioisui seems to have borroivod 
something from the monks of Scrapis, and tho Egyptian 
Chrifstians were acciuscd of worshipping iSerapia as well a.s 
Christ (VHa Baturwini, 8), porlm]is because they identified 
the god who is icprescntcd bearing a coru-nicafoiiro on his 
head with tho Bibhoal J oseiih ; see Firmiciis Maternus, 
c. 13, and iSuidas, sv, Eapawis. 

SEREHA, a city of Cluli, capital of the province of 
Coqiiimbo, is situated on an elevated jilain on tho south 
side of the river Cucpiimbo, about 5 miles from tho sea, 
in 29° 64' S. lat. and 71° 13' W long. Tho original town 
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was founded by Juan Bolion in 1544, on tlie opiiobite side 
of tlie river, and called by liim Serena, alter the town of 
that name in Spanish Estiemadiiia, the birthplace of his 
chief, Pedro de Valdivia Being shortly after destroyed 
by the Indians, it was rebuilt on its piesent site by Eian- 
cisco de Aguiire in 1549 Serena is the seat of a bishopric 
embracing the whole of Chili to the north, and of a court 
of appeal the jurisdiction of which extends to the province 
ot Atacama The town is well supplied with water The 
piincipal edifice is the cathedial (1844-60), built of a hght 
poious stone, 216 feet long and 66 broad The town con- 
tains eight other churches, an excellent lycemn, a theatre, 
an episcopal palace, and several convents and charitable 
institutions It is connected by rail with its port 9 miles 
to the south-west, ancl with the Taniaya copper-mmes A 
nai row- gauge line up the Elqiii valley was opened in 
1883 Bi ewing has recently become an important industry 
The population of Serena was 12,293 in 1875, or, including 
the suburbs of the Panipa (Alta and Baja), 14,403 

SERElSrUS OF Antissa, an ancient Greek geometer, 
the author of two treatises — De Sechone Cyhndri et Com^ 
hhyi duo — which Halley has published in Greek and Latin 
along with his edition of the Comes of Apollonius of Peiga 
Gieat difference of opinion has existed as to his date 
Halley says in his preface to the Comes^ “We know 
nothing ot Seienus except that he was boin at Antissa, a 
town in the island of Lesbos , and that, besides his book 
Oil the Section of the Cylinder, and another On the Section 
of the Cone, he wrote commentaries on Apollonius , and 
that he lived before Marinus — ^tlie pupil of Proclus — as 
appears from the pi eface of Marinus to the Data of Euclid ” 
Montucla says vaguely that Serenus lived within the first 
four centuries of the Chiistian era Chasles places him 
about the same time as Papjius Bretschneider pointed 
out that Antissa was completely destroyed by the Romans 
in 167 BO, and infer led thence that Serenus lived c 230- 
180 B c To this infeience it has been fairly objected by 
Cantor, after E. Blass, that the name Serenus is Latin and 
that Antissa had been rebuilt at the time of Stiabo The 
statement of Halley that “he lived before Maiinus” has 
been since repeated by many writers , but Heiberg has 
pointed out {Rev Grit. d^Hist et de Litt , 1881, p 381) 
that the passage referred to in support of this statement 
is faulty, and that the name of Serenus is certainly not to 
be found in it Th H Martin, in his edition of the 
Astronomy of Theon of Smyrna (Pans, 1849), has pub- 
lished a fragment which in the MS follows the text of 
Theon and is headed F) ovi the Lemmas of the Fhilosojfher 
Sei ernes. This is unquestionably the same as Serenus of 
Antissa, to whom this appellation “philosophei^' is given in 
the titles of the two treatises edited by Plalley. No con- 
clusion, however, can be drawn from this as to the date 
of Serenus, for the extract is not given by Theon but by an 
anonymous scholiast M Paul Tannery in an elaborate 
paper (Lull des Sc Math. etAstron., 2d series, vii, 1883) 
has shown from the character of Serenus’s writings that he 
lived long aftei the brilliant period of Greek mathematics, 
and that he must be placed chronologically between Pappus 
and Hypatia, consequently in the 4th century. This 
determination of the date of Serenus is accepted by Cantor 
(Zeitschrift fur Math, und Rhys., August 1885, p 124). 

In tlie tieatise On the Section of the Gone, which is the less im- 
portant of the two books, Seienus, as be tells us in the pi eface, was 
the first to take up the paiticulai branch of that subject ivith 
which he deals In it he treats of the area of a tiiaugle foimed 
by cutting a cone, right or scalene, on a circulai base by a plane 
thiough the veitox He shows how “to cut a light cone whose 
axis 13 not less than the seini-dianieter of the base by a plane 
tluough the vertex so that the triangle thus formed shall he equal 
to a given triangle ” (Piop 8), or “a maximum” (Prop 13) He 
then considers the case of the scalene cone, solves the problem 
“ to cut a given scalene cone by a plane through the vertex so as 
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to foim an isosceles tnangle ” (Piop 21), and shovs that, “of the 
tiiangles which aie foiuied by cutting a scalene cone thiough the 
axis, the gieatest is the isosceles, the least that W’lncli is at light 
angles to the base of the cone , ot the lest, liowevei, that which is 
neaiei the gieatest is gieatei than one more leinote ” (Piop 22) 
The geueial cjuestioiis foi a scalene cone, conesponding to the 
pioblems foi the light cone (Pi ops 8 and 13), and which de})end 
oil solid loci foi then solution, aie not attein})ted These have 
been solved by Halley in his edition of Seienus, p 68 

In his pietace to the tieatise On the Section of the Cylinder, 
Seienus tells us that many geonietei s of Ins time supposed that the 
tiausveise sections ot a cyliiidei w’ere different tiom the elliptic 
sections of a cone, that he thought it light to lefute this euoi and 
to piove that these sections v\eie of the same kind Having estab- 
lished this in a senes of theoiems ending with Piop IS, he show’s 
ni Piop 19 that “it is jiossible to exhibit a cone and a cylindei 
cutting one anothei in one and the same ellipse ” He then solves 
piohlems such as — “given a cone (cylindei) and an ellipse on it, 
to find the cylindei (cone) wdiich is cut in the same ellipse as the 
cone (cylindei)” (Pi ops 20, 21) , “given a cone (cylindei), to fand 
a cylindei (cone), and to cut both by one and the same plane so 
that the sections thus foinied shall be similai ellipses” (Piops 22, 
23) , “given a cylindei cut in an ellipse, to coustiuct a cone 
having the same base and altitude as the cylindei, so that the 
section of it by the same plane is an ellipse similai to the ellipse of 
the cylindei ” (Piop 25) In Piops 26-29 he shows how to cut a 
scalene cylindei oi cone in an infinite nnmhei of ways by two 
planes — which aie not paiallel — so as to foiin similar ellipses 
(subconti'aiy sections) He then gives some theoiems “all the 
stiaight hues diawn fioin the same point to touch a cylmdiical 
siuface, on both sides, have then points of contact on the sides of 
a single paiallelogiam” (Piop 31) , “all the stiaiglit lines diawii 
fiom the same point to touch a conical suiface, on both sides, have 
then points of contact on the sides of a single tiiangle ” (Prop 
34:) Tins last is pioved by means of Piop 33, wheie we find, 
indirectly stated, the piopeity of an hairaonic pencil 

SERES, Seeres, or Smos, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
now at the head of a sanjak in the vilayet of Saloniki, is 
situated in the valley of the Stiymoii (Kaiasu), in a district 
so fertile as to bear among the Turks the name of Altin 
Ovassi or Golden Plain, and so thickly studded with vill- 
ages as to have, when seen from the heights of Rhodope, 
the appeaiance of a gieat city with extensive gardens 
The principal buildings aie the Greek arcbiepiscopal palace, 
the Greek cathedial, restored since the great fire of 1879, 
by which it was robbed of its magnificent mosaics and 
woodwork, the Greek gymnasium and hospital (the former 
built of marble), the lichly endowed Eski Jami, and the 
luius of the once no less flouiisliing Ahmed Pasha or 
Aghia Sophia mosqne, whose levenues used to be derived 
fiom the Crimea On a hill above the town are the rums 
of a foitiess desciibed in a Gieek insciiption as a “tower 
built by Helen in the mountainous region." Oloth-factoiies 
and tanneries are the chief industual establishments and 
lignite mine.s aie ivorked in the neighbourhood with some 
success. The population is 30,000 

Seres is the ancient Sens, Siroi, or Sinlice, mentioned by Hoiod- 
otus m connexion with Xerxes’s letieat, and by Livy as the iilaco 
where Alimhus Panins received a deputation from Peiseus In tlio 
14th ccntuiy, when Stephen Hushaii of Seivia assumed the title 
emperor of Servia, &c , he chose Snrlne as his capital , and it 
remained m the hands of the Scivians till its capture by Sultan 
Murad In 1396 Bayazid summoned Ins Christian vassals to Ins 
camp at Sinlitfi, 

SERFDOM. See Slavery 

SERGHIEVSKIY POSAD, or Teoitze-Seeohievsk, a 
town of Russia, in the government of Moscow, which has 
grown up round the monastery of Troitze-Serghievskaya 
Lavra, 44 miles by rail to the north-east of Moscow It 
I IS situated in a beautiful country, intersected by pleasant 
little valleys and varied with woods, the buildings extend- 
ing partly over the hill occupied by the monastery and 
partly over the valley below Including the extensive 
Kukuevsk suburbs, it had in 1884 31,400 inhabitants. 
There aie several lower-grade schools, an infirmary for old 
women, and a school for girls. Numerous inns and hotels, 
some maintained by the monastery and others a rich 
source of revenue to it, accommodate the numerous pilgrims. 
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Serghievsk lias long been renowned for its manufactures 
of holy pictures (painted and carved), spoons, and a variety 
of other articles carved in wood, especially toys, sold to 
pilgrims. 'Within the last twenty years this industry has 
greatly developed ; separate parts of certain toys are made 
elsewhere and brought to Serghievsk, where no fewer than 
330 workshops, employing 1055 hands, with an annual 
production valued at more than ^6 30, 000, supply the 
finished article. Several other petty industries are carried 
on both in the town and in the neighbouring villages. 

The Troitsk monastery is the most sacred place in middle Ktissia, 
the Great Russians regarding it with more veneration than even 
the cathedrals and relics of the Kremlin of Moscow. It occupies a 
picturesque site on the top of a hih, protected on two sides hy deep 
ravines and steep slopes. The walls, 25 to 50 feet in height, ai-e 
fortified by nine towers, one of which, the Pyatnitsk, has been 
for some time a prison for both civil and ecclesiastical offenders. 
Eleven churches, including the Troitskiy (Trinity) and Uspenskiy 
cathedrals, a lofty kell-tower, a theological academy,^ various 
buildings for monks and j)ilgrims, and a hospital stand within the 
precincts, which are nearly two-thirds of a mile in cirenit. A small 
wooden church, erected hy the monk Sergius, and afterwards burned 
by the Tatars, stood on the site now oceupied by the cathedml of 
the Trinity, which was built in 1422, and contains the relics of 
Sergius, as well as a holy picture which ha.s freipiently been bronght 
into requisition in Russian campaigns. The uspenskiy cathedml 
was erected in 1685 ; close beside it are the graves of Boris Godunoff 
and his family. In the southern part of the monastery is the 
church of Sergius, beneath which are spacious rooms where 200,000 
dinners are distributed gratis every year to the pilgrims. The 
bell-tower, 290 feet high, has a bell weighing 137^ tons. Several 
monasteries of less importance occur in tlie neighbourhood. The 
site now occupied hy the Troitsk monasteiy was in the 14th 
century covered with impenetrable forests. In 1337 two brothers, 
Barthelemy and Stefan, sons of a Rostoff boiar, erected a church 
on the spot. The elder (born in 1314) took monastic orders under 
the name of Sergius, erected cells by the church, and became widely 
fhmous among the peasants around. The . Moscow princes also 
showed great respect for the chief of the new monastery. Dmitri 
Joannovicli Donskoi received the benediction of Sergius before 
setting out on the Tatar expedition which terminated in the victory 
of Kulikovo, and afterwarcls aocejjtod the advice and help of the 
monk in his dealings with the prince of Ryazan. Sergius lived a 
life of diligence and simidicity, and declined to accept the office of 
metropolitan of Moscow. His monastery acqirived great fame and 
became the wealthiest in middle Russia. Ivan the Terrible in 1561 
made it the centre of the ecclesiastical province of Moscoav. 
During the Polish invasion at the beginning of the 17th century 
it organized the national resistance, and supplied the combatants 
with money and food. In 160S-9 it withstood a sixteen mouths’ 
siege by the Poles ; at a later date the monks took a lively part 
in the organization of the army which crushed the outbx’eak of the 
peasants. In 1683 and 1689 Peter I. took refuge here from the 
revolted streltzi. The theological seminary, founded in 1744 and 
transfomied in 1814 into an academy, reckons Platon and Philareto 
among its pupils. 

SERGIUS I, pope from 687 to 701, came of an An- 
tiochene family which had settled at Palermo, and owed 
his election as Oouon’s successor to skilful intrigues against 
Paschalis and Theodoras, the other candidates. In the 
.second year of his pontificate he baptized King Ceadwalla 
of 'Wessex at Rome. For rejecting certain canons of the 
Trullan (Qiuni.<3ext) council of 693, Justinian II. com- 
manded his arrest and transportation to Constantinople, 
but the militia of Ravenna and the Pentapolis forced the 
imperial protospatharius to abandon the attempt to carry 
out his orders. Sergius was followed by J ohn YI. as pope. 

SERGIUS II, pope from 844 to 847, a Roman of 
noble birth, elected by the clergy and peojjle to succeed 
Gregory IV., was forthwith consecrated without waiting 
for the sanction of the emperor Lothair, who accordingly 
sent his sou Louis with an army to punish the breach of 
faith. A pacific arrangement was ultimately made, and 
Louis was crowned king of Lombardy by Sergius. In this 
pontificate Rome was ravaged, and the churches of St 
Peter and St Paul robbed, hy Saracens (August 846). 
Sergius was succeeded by Leo IV. 

SERGIUS III. succeeded Pope Christopher in 904, and 
reigned till 911. His pontificate, so far as is known, was 
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remarkable for nothing but tbe rise of the “pornocracy” 
of Theodora and her daughters. Sergius restored the 
Lateran palace, which had been shattered by an earthquake. 
After him Anastasius III. sat on the pontifical throne. 

SERGIUS IV., pope from 1009 to 1012, originally bore 
the name of Peter, and is said to have been the first to 
change his name on accession to the pontificate. Pie was 
a mere tool in the hands of the feudal nobility of the city 
(see Rome); he was succeeded by Benedict VIII. 

SERGIUS, St. The Eastern and Western Churches 
celebrate the martyrs Sergius and Bacchus, Roman officers 
who suffered under Maximian, on 7th October. Both "were 
martyred in Syria, Sergius at Rosfifa (RasiftA, Rosi'ifat 
Hishfim) near Rakka. Sergius was a very famous saint 
in Syria and Christian Arabia (comp, what is related of 
Chosroes II. in vol. xviii. p. 614) ; and Rosafa, which became 
a bishop’s see (Le Quieii, Or. C/tr., ii. 951), took the name 
of Sex'giopolis, and preserved his relics in a fortified basilica. 
The church was adorned and the place further strengthened 
by Justinian (Procopius, ii. 9). 

SERIEMA, or Cama-MA,^ a South- American bird, suffi- 
ciently well described and figured in Maregrave’s work 
(Il'ist. Rer. Hat. Bradliiz^ p. 203), posthumously published 
by Ue Laet in 1648, to be recognized by succeeding orni- 
thologists, among whom Brissonin 1760 acknowledged it as 
forming a disturct genus Cariama, while Linnseus regarded 
it as a second species of Ralamedea (see Screamee, voL 
xxi. p. 652), under the name of R. cristata, Englished by 
Latham in 1785 {Synopsis, v. p. 20) the “Crested 
iScreamei',” — an appellation, as already observed, since 
transferred to a wholly different bird. Nothing more 
seems to have been known of it in Europe till 1803, when 
Azara puhli.shecl at hfadricl his observations on the birds 
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of Paraguay (A^mntamientos, No. 340), wherein he gave 
an account of it under the name of “Saria,” which* it bore 
among the Guaranis, — that of “Cariaina” being applied to 
it by the Portuguese settlers, and both expres-sive of it.s 
ordinary cry.® It was not, however, until 1809 that this 
very remarkable form came to be autoptically described 
scientifically. This was done by the elder Qeoffroy St- 

^ la tills word tko iuitial G, as is usnal in Portuguese, is pronoxinced 
soft, and the accent laid ujion the last .syllable, 

® Yet Forbas states (lids, 1881, p, 368) that Serimet comes from 
Siri, “a diminutive of Indian extraction,” and Ihna, the Portuguese 
name for the Rhea (cojnp. Emkc, vol, viii, p. 171), the whole thus 
meaning “Little Rhea.” 
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llilaire [Ajiii du Micshun, xiu pp, 362-370, pi 26), wiio 
liad seen a specimen in the Lisbon museum , and, though 
knowing it had alieady been leceived into scientific nomen- 
clature, he called it anew Ilia od/ictylus itmugravii In 
1811 Illigei, without having seen an example, renamed 
the genus DiJiolojAius — a teim ■which, as before stated 
(Ornithology, vol xvin p 46, note 1), has since been 
fieqiiently apiilied to it — placing it in the cuiious con- 
geiies of foims having little affinity which he called Alec- 
tojules In the cour'^e of his tiavels in Brazil (1815-17), 
Piince Max of Wied met with this bud, and m 1823 
theie appeared fiom his pen {Af Act Acad L -C Wat 
Ciuioso7um, xi pt 2, pp 341-350, tab xlv ) a veiy good 
contiibution to its histoiy, embellished by a faithful 
life-sized figuie of its head. The same yeai Temminck 
figiued it in the Akmches Colo7iees (lAo 237) It is not 
easy to say when any example of the bud fii&t came undei 
the eyes of British ornithologists , but in the Zoological 
P7 0 ceedings for 1836 (pp 29-32) Mai tin described the 
visceral and osteological anatomy of one -which had been 
received alive the pieceding year i 

The Seiieraa, owing to its long legs and neck, stands some two 
feet 01 11101 e in height, and iii menageries heais itself with a stately 
depoitmeiit Its bright led beak, the bare gieeuibh blue skin 
smiOLinding its laige yellow eyes, and the tutts of elongated featheis 
s]ninging veitically fioin its loies, give it a pleasing and animated 
pvpiession , but its plumage geneially is of an inconspicuous 
ochieous giey above and dull wdiite beneath, — the featheis of tlie 
uppci paits, which on the neck and tin oat aie long and loose, being 
bailed by fine zigzag maikings of dark biowm, while those of the 
lowei paits aie more oi less striped The wiug-quilh are biownish 
black, banded with mottled white, and those of the tail, except the 
luiddla pan, which aie wholly greyish biowm, aie banded with 
mottled wdiite at the base and the tip, but daik blown foi the rest 
of then length The legs aie red The Seuema inhabits the 
cainpos or elevated open paits of Biazil, fiom the neighhouihood of 
Pernambuco to the Eio de la Plata, extending inland as fai as 
Matto Giosso (long 60°), and oceiumig also, though sjiaisely, iii 
Paiaguay It lives in the high glass, lunning aw’ay in a slooj)mg 
postuie to avoid discoveiy on being appioaehed, and taking flight 
only at the utmost need Yet it builds its nest in thick bushes oi 
trees at about a man’s hoiglit fiom the giound, therein laying tivo 
eggs, which Piof Buuneistei likens to those of the Land-Eail m 
coloiu ^ The yonng aie hatched fully coveied with grey downi, 
ii'lieved by blown, and lemain foi some time in the nest The food 
of the adult is almost exclusively animal, — ^insects, especially laige 
ants, snails, lizaids, and snakes , but it also eats ceitam large led 
bellies. 

Until 1860 the Seriema was believed to be without any neai 
relative iii the living world of buds®, but in the Zoological Fio- 
cceclmgs foi that year (pp 334-S36) Di Hartlaub desciibed an allied 
species discovered by Piof Buimeister m the teiiitoiy of the 
Aigentiue Eepublic ^ This hud, which has since been legarded as 
entitled to geneiic division under the name of CJmiiga. hu7'meistc7i 
{F Z S , 1870, p 466, pi xxxii.), and seems to be known in its 
native country as the “ Chunma,” diffeis fiom the Seriema by fre- 
q[ueiitiug foiest oi at least bushy distucts It is also darkei in 
colour, has less of the fioutal ciest, shorter legs, a longer tail, and 
the markings beneath take the foim of bars lathcr than stripes 
111 other respects the diffeience between the two buds seems to bo 
immaieiial 

There are few birds whicli have moie exercised the tax- 
onomer than this, and the reason seems to he plain The 
Seriema must be regarded as the not greatly modified heir 
of some very old type, such as one may fairly imagine to 
have lived befoie many of the existing groups of birds had 

^ The skeleton has been briefly described and figured by Byton 
{Osteal Aviim, p 190, pis 8, K, and 28 bis, hg 1) 

® This distinguished author twice cites the figure given by Tliiene- 
manii {Fortgjflaimmgsgesch gesammt Vogel, pi Ixxu fig 14) as 
though taken from a genuine specimen , but little that can be called 
Ralliiie in charactei is observable therein The same is to be said of 
an egg laid in captivity at Pans , but a specimen in Mr Walter’s pos- 
session undeniably shows it (cf P7 00 Zool Society, 1881, p 2). 

® A supposed fossil Cariaina fiom the caves of Brazil, mentioned by 
Bonaparte {Q R, xlui p 779) and others, has since been shown by 
Eenihardt {Ibis, 1882, pp. 321-332) to rest upon the misinterpretation 
of certain bones, which the lattei considers to have been those of a Rhea 

^ Near Tiicumau and Catamarea (Burmeister, Reise durch die La 
Plata Staaten, ii. p 508). 
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become differentiated Looking at it in this light, we may 
he piepared to deal gently with the systematists who, 
having only the present before their eyes, have relegated 
it positively to this, that, oi the othei Order, Lamily, oi 
other gioup of buds Theie cau be no doubt that some of 
its habits point to an alliance with the Bustard (vol. iv 
p 578) or perhaps ceitaui Ploveis (see Plover, vol xix 
p 227), -while its digestive oigans are essentially, if not 
absolutely, those of the Heron (vol. xi p 7 60) Its general 
appeal ance recalls that of the Secretary-Bird { stipia , 
p 617) ; but this, it must he admitted, may be merely an 
analogy and may indicate no affinity whatever On the 
one hand -we have authoiities, starting from bases so op- 
posed as Prof Parker (P ^ aS' , 1863, p 516) and Sundevall, 
placing it among the AcciiMres,^ while on the other -we 
have Nitzsch, Piof Burmeister,® Mai tin (pit supia), and 
Dr Gado-w {Jown. f Oi7%ithologie, 1876, pp 445, 446) 
declaring in effect that this view of its affinities cannot he 
taken. Prof Huxley has expressed himself more cautiously, 
and, while remaikmg {P Z S , 1867, p 455) that in its 
skull “the intei nasal septum is ossified to a veiy slight 
extent, and the maxillo-palatuie piocesscs may meet m the 
middle line, m both of which lespects it approaches the 
buds of piey,” adds that “the ossified part of the nasal 
septum does not mute below with the maxillo-palatines,” 
and that in this respect it is unlike the Accipiti es , finally 
he declares (p 457) that, as Otis connects the Ge7^a7iomorph£& 
with the Cliai'adiiomoiphx, so Ca7'iama connects the formei 
with the Aetomorphee, “ but it is a question whether these 
two genera may be better included in ” the (Aer a7i077i07'pJiee, 
“ or made types of sepaiate gioups " ^ ) 

SERIES, A senes is a set of terms considered as 
airanged in order Usually the terms are or lepresent 
numerical magnitudes, and we are concerned with the sum 
of the senes. The number of terms may be limited or 
without limit , and we have thus the two theories, finite 
senes and infinite series The notions of conveigency and 
divergency piesent themselves only in the latter theory 

Fviiite Senes. 

1 Taking the terms to he numeucal magnitudes, or say 
numbers, if theie be a definite number of terms, then tho 
sum of the senes is nothing else than the numbei ob- 
tained by the addition of tho teims , c y , 4 -H 9 -1- 10 = 23, 
l-t-2-t-4-t-8 = 15 In the first example theie is no 
apparent law for the successive terms , in the second 
example there is an apparent law But it is important to 
notice that in neither case is theie a determinate law 
we can in an infinity of ways form senes beginning -with 
the appaiently ii regular succession of teims 4, 9, 10, oi 
with the apparently regular succession of terms 1, 2, 4, 8 
For instance, in the latter case we may have a senes with 
the geneial term 2 '>'' , when for n = 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 the series 
will he 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, . ; or a series with the general 

® The author of vol i. of the British Museum Catalogue of Bii ds 
even refers it to the Baniily Falcomdm and sub-Family Fohjho7mm, 
though he regards the Osprey (vol xviii p 56) as the type of a dis- 
tinct sub-Order, thereby showing a want of penetiation which it is 
difficult to excuse Here it needs only be said that, -wheieas iii a few 
points Pandion differs from the normal Falconidse, Cana7na diverges 
m characters too numerous to mention The suggestion that the Order 
Acajpitres might be justifiably eiilaiged so as to include the Seriema 
has before (Oenethology, vol xviii pp 45, 46) met witli conditional 
approval , but that tins remarkable and peculiar foi in should be treated 
m the way ju&t described indicates an amount of neglect of evidence 
hardly to be expected at the present day 

® Nitzsch, as Prof Burmeister states in his masteily contiibutiou to 
the natural history of this bird (A naturf Qesellsch Halle, i pp 
1-68, pis 1, 2), in 1834 saw a defective skeleton sent to Munich by the 
Brazilian travellers Spix and Martins His description of it was not, 
however, published until 1863 To it is appended a description by 
Dr Cteplin of some Fniozoa found in the Seriema, but this unfortu- 
nately seems to give no help as to the systematic position of the bird. 
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term + 5 m + 6), -vvliere foi tlie 8ame values of n the senes 

•will be 1, 2, 4, 8, 13, 26, The seiie^ may contain nega- 
tive teims, and in foiming the stini each term is of couise 
to be taken •with the pioper sign 

2 But "we may have a given law, such as either of those 

just mentioned, and the question then arises, to find the 
sum of an indefinite number of teims, oi say of % teims 
(m standing for any positive integer numbei at pleasuie) 
of the senes The expression for the sum cannot in this 
case be obtained by actual addition, the formation by 
addition of the sum of two terms, of three teims, &c, 
will, it may be, suggest (but it cannot do moie than suggest) 
the expression for the sum of n terms of the series For 
instance, for the series of odd numbers l + 3-h54-7 + .. , 
■we have 1-1, 1 + 3 = 4, 1 + 3 + 6 = 9, (fee These results 
at once suggest the law, 1 + 3 + 5 +(2«,-l) = n2, which 

IS in fact the tiue expression for the sum of n terms of 
the senes ; and this general expression, once obtained, can 
afterwards be verified 

3 We have here the theory of finite seiies the geneial 
pioblem IS, being a given function of the positive 
integer n, to determine as a function of n the sum 

+ zq + i/g + Un, or, in oidei to have n mstead of w + 1 
teims, say the sum 

Simple cases are the three which follow 

(i ) The aiithmetic senes, 

a-\-{a + })) + {a + 2h) . + («+«- 1)S, 
writing here the terms in the re\e ise o rdei, it at once 
appears that twice the sum is = 2r£ + ji - 16 taken n times 
that is, the sum = M« + |M(?i- 1)6 In particular we have 
an expies&ion for the sum of the natural iiiunbeis 
1+9 + 3 +h=:|m(« + 1), 

and an expression for the sum of the odd numbers 
1 + 3 + 5 . + (29i-1)=u2 

(ii ) The geometiic senes, 

here the difference between the sum and r times the 
sum is at once seen to be = a - ar”-, and the sum is thus 
1 — 

“ ^ jrrTT 1 particulai the sum of the senes 

l+r+r^. +r''^~’^ = J — ~ 

1 — 5 

(iii ) But the harmonic seiies, 

l+A +Jl^ 4. 1 

a a + b a+2b ' ''^«+(ji-l)6’ 

or say j + +~, does not admit of summation, 

there is no algebraical function of n which is equal to the 
sum of the senes 

4. If the general term bo a given function and we 
can find % a function of % such that Vn-^i-vn — Un, then 
we have -Mq = ~ ■Wq, ■zq — 'v^ — ~ z(,j — Wg, . . 'Un ~ Vn-^x ~ % j 

and hence -zfQ + + Wg • • + itn - %+i - — an expression 
for the required sum This is m fact an application of 
the Calculus of Finite Differences In the notation of 
this calculus VnJ^x-vn IS written ts.Vn’, and the general 
inverse problem, or problem of integration, is from the 
equation of differences A% = (where Un is a given func- 
tion of n) to find Vn- The general solution contains an 
arbitrary constant, F,i + <7 ; but this disappears in the 
difference As an example consider the senes 

Wq + 5Zj . • + 10^1 = 0 + 1 + 3 . . + t) , 
here, observing that 

5( (71 + ] )(5i + 2) - (» - 1 )n (51 + 1 ) = 7i( zz + 1)(5 z+ 2 “ a= Zn{n + 1), 

we have Vhi~g^4A+l)()i+2), 


and hence ^ r^-T-v. -r 
as may he at once vended foi any paiticulai value of 7i 
Similaily, when the general teim is a factonal of the 
order r, we have 


5Z,(5 t + l ) (51 -f_: 
+ 12“ -'• 


- 1 ) _ 7;(5Z + 1) (m + z' 


1 ‘ 1 2 5 ' "12 . (5+1) 

6 If the general term Un be any rational and integral 
function of m, we have 

51* , 5Z(5l-l).„ , 5i(5Z-l) . (5l-n + l).J) 

5Z„ = 5/u + -AzZ(,+ .+ ~ 2~ ' ^ “()> 

"wheie the series is continued only up to the term deiiend- 
ing on the degree of the function w,i, for all the subse- 
quent terms vanish The sei les is thus decomposed into 
a set of senes which have each a factonal for the geneial 
teim, and which can be summed by the last formula , thus 
we obtain 


, ,, (5Z + 1)5Z. 

uq -f Ui 4 - — (^i -f- 1 ) ’ * 

. (5Z + 1)?Z(5Z-1) («-i5 + l)*?>„ 

+ 12 3' (p+1) ^ 

which is a function of the degiee yi + 1 

Thus for the before-mentioned senes 1 + 2 + 4 + 8 + . . , 
if it be assumed that the geneial teim ?£„ is a cubic function 
of n, and wnting down the given teims and fonning tho 
differences, 1, 2, 4, 8 , 1, 2, 4 , 1, 2 , 1, we have 


{ =l(rf + 5*+S),Mabovo} , 

and the sum Wg + . + «n 

, t . (ra + l)» . (}l+l)//(n-l) , (5Z + l)5l(5l-l)(5!.-2) 

-54 + l + -y-2- + — Y-2-— + 1.2 3.4 ’ 


= i(5?4 + 2?i3 + Il5i2 + 3451 + 24) 


As paiticnlar cases wo liavo expressions for the sums 
of the powers of tho natiual numbei s — 

12 + 22 +U2=i5l()l+l)(25l+l); 13 + 23.. +71^ = ^513(51+1)3 

(observe that this = (1 + 2 . + n)^) ; and so on. 

6 Wo may, from the expression for the sum of the 
geometric scries, obtain by differentiation other results . 

thus l+r +53 . = gives 

m-2 LzS!'' _ t~'?n”"~^ + (5z-l)?’'^*' 


1 + 25+3?“. +( 51 - 1)5'’^ 


~df 1-5’ ’ 


(1-5)3 


and we might in this way find the sum Wg + u-^r . + 

where Un is any rational and integral function of % 

7. The expression for the sum Wg + . + %n of an in- 

definite number of terms will in many cases lead to tho 
sum of the infinite series Wg + «;^ . . . j hut the theory of 
infinite series requires to be considered separately Often 
in dealing apparently with an infinite series «g + tq + ... 
we consider lather an indefinite than an iiifinito seno.4, 
and are not in any wise really concerned with tlie sum of 
the seiies or the question of its coiivergency : thus tho 
equation 

(l+« + ’4+Ha? + ) (1 . .) 

=l+(, «+..)*+ . , 

leally means the series of identitjcs 

(??l + 5l) = 5M + W 


(55l + 5i)(5n+?l-l)_5?i(??l~l) , ^Vl n , 51(m-1) , 

^ ^ „ » + „ &0., 

obtained by multiplying together the two scries of the 
left-hand side Again, in tho method of generating func- 
tions we are concerned with an equation <j){t) = Ag + AjA . . 
+ Ant^+. , where tho function c/)(f) is used only to ex- 
press the law of formation of the successive coefficients. 

It is an obvious remark that, although according to tho 
original definition of a scries the terms are considered as 
arranged in a determinate order, yet in a finite soucs 
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(wlietlier tlie nuniTjer of terms be definite or indefinite) tlie 
sum is independent of the order of airangement 

Infinite Set les 

8 "We consider an infinite senes -Mq + + i/o + . of 
teims proceeding according to a given law, that is, the 
general teiin Un is given as a function of n To fix the 
ideas the teinis may be taken to be positive numeiical 
magnitudes, or say numbers continually diminishing to 
zeio, that is, iin>Un+ii and tin is, moreover, such a function 
of n that by taking n sufficiently large Un can be made 
as small as we please 

Foiming the successive sums Sq — iIq, /S'j = Wq + % 

= Uq + + U2, these sums 6 'q, . . will be a series 

of continually increasing terms, and if they increase up 
to a deteiminate finite limit JS (that is, if there exists a 
determinate numeiical magnitude S such that by taking 
n sufficiently large we can make S-Sn as small as we 
please) S is said to be the sum of the infinite series To 
show that we can actually have an infimte series with a 
given sum /S', take any number less than S, then S - Uq 
IS positive, and taking any numerical magnitude less 
than /S' - tiQ, then S - ti^ - ii^ is positive And going on 
continually in this manner we obtain a series 'Uq + u-^ 
+ Wo+ such that foi any value of n however laige 

;S - ~ - tin IS positive , and if as n increases this 

diffeience diminishes to zeio, we have + , 

— an infinite senes having /S' for its sum Thus, if /S' = 2 , 
and we take Uq < 2, say Mq = 1 , < 2 - 1, say ^ 

- 1 - say «2 = j j and so on, we have l+| + j+ . =2, 

01, more generally, if r be any positive number less than 
1 , then l+r + r®+ . . is, the infinite geo- 

metric senes with the fiist term = 1, and with a ratio 
r<l, has the finite sum •? This in fact follows from 

the expression l-|-^ +r^ — for of j 

the finite series, taking r<l, then as n increases de- 
creases to zero, and the sum becomes more and moie 

nearly 

9 An infinite series of positive numbers can, it is clear, 
have a sum only if the terms continually diminish to zero , 
but it is not conversely true that, if this condition be satis- 
fied, there will be a sura For instance, in the case of the 
harmonic senes 1 -f ^ + g + it can be shown that by tak- 
ing a sufficient number of terms the sum of the finite series 
may be made as large as we please For, writing the series 
in tie form l + l+(l + i) + (l + l + l + |)+ . , , tie 

number of terms in the brackets being doubled at each 
successive step, it is clear that the sum of the terms in 
any bracket is always >i, hence by sufficiently increas- 
ing the number of brackets the sum may be made as large 
as we please In the f 01 egoing senes, by grouping the terms 
in a different manner 1 -t- + l + 

the sum of the terms in any bracket is always < 1 , we thus 
arrive at the result that (w = 3 at least) the sum of 2 "^ terms 
of the senes is > 1 -b and <n 

10 ^ An infinite senes may contain negative terms , sup- 
pose in the first instance that the teims are alternately 
positive and negative Here the absolute magnitudes of 
the terms must decrease down to zero, but this is a suffi- 
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cient condition in older that the senes may haie a sum 
The case in question ib that of a senes I’o “ '*'’1 *l~ ^’2 > 

wheie Vq, Vj, v,, aie all positive and deciease down to 
zero Hei e, forming the successiv e sums ~ 

/S'2= Vfl ” + '^01 positive, and we 

have /S'o > ^ < /S',, > /S'^, and /S', 1+1 - 8 % tends con- 

tinually to zero Hence the sums Sq, 8^, 8^, tend con- 
tinually to a positive limit 8 m such wise that 8^, 8^, 
/S’4, are each of them gi eater and /S'j^, /S'3, S-, . are 
each of them less than /S', and we thus have 8 as the sum 

of the senes. The series + 

an example The case just considered includes the appai- 
ently more general one where the senes consists of alternate 
groups of positive and negative teims respectively, the 
terms of the same group may be united into a single term 
i-y,!, and the original series will have a sum only if the 
resulting series + has a sum, that is, if the 

positive partial sums i/q, ^ decrease down to zeio 

The terms at the beginning of a senes may be niegulai 
as legards tbeir signs , but, wffieu this is so, all the terms in 
question (assumed to be finite in numbei) may be united 
into a single teim, which is of course finite, and instead of 
the original senes only the lemaimng terms of the senes 
need be considered Eveiy infinite senes whatever is thus 
substantially included under the two forms, — terms all posi- 
tive and terms alternately positive and negative 

11 In brief, the sum (if any) of the infinite seiies 
«o + % + «2+ • finite limit (if any) of the succes- 

sive sums Wq, «o-i-2q, 'Mo + '^i + '^2> • / theie is no such 
limit, then theie is no sum. Observe that the assumed 
ordei ■Mg, Wj, 2^2 < of terms is part of and essential 
to the definition, the terms in any other oidei may have 
a different sum, or may have no sum. A series having a 
I sum IS said to be “ conveigent ” , a senes which has no 
sum is “divergent.” 

If a series of positive terms he convergent, the terms 
cannot, it is clear, continually increase, nor can they tend 
to a fixed limit the senes 1 -b 1 -f 1 -f is divergent For 
the convergency of the senes it is necessary (but, as has 
been shown, not sufficient) that the teims shall decrease 
to zero So, if a senes with alternately positive and nega- 
tive terms he convergent, the absolute magnitudes cannot, 
it is clear, continually increase In reference to such a senes 
Abel remaiks, “Peut-on imagmer nen de plus horrible 
que de debitor 0 = - 2^^ -b S’*' - 4 ”' -b , &c , 011 w est un 

nombre entier positif?” Heithei is it allowable that the 
absolute magnitudes shall tend to a fixed limit The so- 
called “neutral” senes 1 - 1 -b 1 - 1 .is divergent , the 
successive sums do not tend to a deterimnate limit, but 
are alternately -b 1 and 0 , it is necessary (and also suffi- 
cient) that the absolute magnitudes shall decrease to 
zero 

In the so-called semi-convergent senes we have an equa- 
tion of the form 8 ~ Uq — U-^ + - , wdiere the positive 

values Uq, U^, Z/g, . . decrease to a minimum value, suppose 
Up, and afterwards increase ; the senes is divergent and 
has no sum, and thus 8 is not the snm of the senes 8 
is only a number or function calculable approximately by 
means of the senes regarded as a finite senes terminating 
with the term ± Up. The successive sums U^, Uq - U-^, 
Uq-Ui+ U2, . up to that containing ± Up, give alter- 

nately superior and infeiior limits of the number or 
function 8 

12 , The condition of conveigency may be presented 
under a different form . let the series 2/0 + -b ^2 1 " 
convergent, then, taking m sufficiently large, the sum is 
the limit not only of 24^ -b % ■+ . . + Mm but also of ti^ -b iq . 

+ u,n+r, where r is any number as large as we please The 
difference of these tw’-o expressions must therefore be in- 
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definitely small by taking sufficiently large tbe sum 
Mffl+i + -i «»+2 . . . . + r is any number how- 

ever laige) can be made as small as we please, or, as 
this may also be stated, the sum of the infinite senes 
Wm+i + ?i,rt+ 2 + . . can be made as small as we please 
If the terms are all positive (but not otherwise), we may 
take, instead of the entire senes Wbi+i + %n+i + • j any 
set of terms (not of necessity consecutive terms) subse- 
quent to Um, that IS, for a convergent series of positive 
teims the sum of any set of terms subsequent to Um can, 
by taking m sufficiently large, be made as small as we 
please 

13 It follows that in a convergent series of positive 
terms the terms may be grouped togethei in any manner 
so as to foim a finite number of partial series w-hich will 
be each of them convergent, and such that the sum of their 
sums will be the sum of the given series For instance, 
if the given series be 4* , then the two series 

■Wo4-'W2 + tt 4 + . . and iqH--z<< 5 + . will each be convergent 
and the sum of their sums will be the sum of the original 
senes 

14, Obviously the conclusion does not hold good in 
general for series of positive and negative terms . for in- 
stance, the senes is convergent, but the 

two series l+i + T-F.. and -s-v"- • are each divei- 

<3 0 2 4 

gent, and thus without a sum In order that the conclusion 
may be applicable to a series of positive and negative 
teims the series must be “ absolutely convergent,” that is, 
it must be convergent when all the terms are made posi- 
tive. This implies that the positive terms taken by them- 
selves aie a convergent series, and also that the negative 
terms taken by themselves are a convergent series It is 
hardly necessary to remark that a convergent series of 
positive terms is absolutely convergent. The question of 
the convergency or divergency of a senes of positive and 
negative teims is of less importance than the question 
whether it is or is not absolutely convergent But in this 
latter question we regard the teims as all positive, and 
the question in effect relates to series containing positive 
terms only 

15 Consider, then, a series of positive teims Wp-t-iq 
+ + if they aie increasing — that is, if in the limit 

be greater than 1 — the series is divergent, hut if 
less than 1 the series is convergent. This may he called 
a first criterion , but there is the doubtful case where the 
limit — 1. A second criterion was given by Cauchy and 
Eaabe , but tlieie is here again a doubtful case when the 
limit considered =1 A succession of eritoria was estab- 
lished by De Morgan, which it seems proper to give in 
the original form; but the equivalent criteria established by 
Bertrand are somewhat more convenient. In what follows 
lx is for shortness written to denote the logarithm of x, no 
matter to what base, De Morgan’s form is as follows : — 

Writing u,i = put ; if for a: = oo the limit 

of pQ be greater than i the senes is convergent, but if less 
than 1 it is divergent. If the limit = 1, seek for the 
limit of pj^, = (pq ~ 1)^j 7, if this limit be greater than 1 
the senes is convergent, but if less than 1 it is divergent. 
If the limit seek for the limit jOg, if 

this limit ag be greater than 1 the series is convergent, but 
if less than 1 it is divergent. And so on indefinitely. 

1 6. Bertrand’s form is : — If, in the limit for — oo J-i- ji^ 

be negative or less than 1 the series is divergent, but if 

greater than 1 it is convergent. If it = 1, then if l~lun 

WUn' 

be negative or less than 1 the series is divergent, but if 
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greater than 1 it is conveigent. If it = 1, then if lUn 

be negative or less than 1 the senes is divergent, but if 
greater than 1 it is convergent And so on indefinitely. 

The last-mentioned ciiteria follow at once from the 
theorem that the several seiies having the general terms 

— » — rrw-) -r7rwTf7''\«5 • respectively are each 

of them convergent if a be greater than 1, but diveigent 
if a be negative or less than 1 oi ~ 1 In the simplest 

case, seiies with the general term the theoiem may be 

proved nearly in the manner in which it is shown above (cf 
§ 9) that the harmonic senes is divergent 

17. Two or more absolutely convergent series may be 

added togethei, (mq -f tq -f- Wg • } + H + ^i + ^2 = } (^o + ^o) 

+ (tq + Vj) ; that is, the resulting senes is absolutely con- 
veigent and has for its sum the sum of the two sums. 
And similarly two oi more absolutely convergent seiies may 
be multiplied together {mq -f ■+• iq . } x + + } 

= ■WqI'o + C'UqVi + -t- 4- -u^Vq) -1- . . , that is, the 

resulting senes is absolutely convergent and has foi its 
sum the product of the two sums But more pioperly the 
multiplication gives rise to a doubly infinite series — 

“o'J’a ' • • 
u-^v^ 

— which is a kind of series which will be presently con- 
sidered 

18. But it is 111 the first instance proper to consider a 

single senes extending backwards and foiwaids to infinity, 
or say a back-and-foi wards infinite senes •M-g-f-w-i 
-t-«o-l-% + W 2 > ^ senes may be absolutely con- 

vergent, and the sum is then independent of the order of 
the teims, and m fact equal to the sum of the sums of 
the two series + ^ + u-i + u-z + u-s . . 

respectively. But, if not absolutely conveigent, the ex- 
pression has no definite meaning until it is explained in 
what manner the terms aie intended to be grouped 
togethei , for instance, tho expression may bo used to 
denote the foregoing sum of two series, or to denote tlio 
series Mo-H(ifi + ?«-i) + (w 2 + ^-2)+ •• 

have different values, or thei e may be no sum, accordingly. 

Thus, if the series be . . - i - ^ + 0 + ^ + ^ + . . , m the 
former meaning the two series 0 + j . and - 1 — i - . 
are each divergent, and there is not any sum. But in tho 
latter meaning the series is 0 4- 0 4- 0 -f- . . , which has a 
sum = 0. So, if the series be taken to denote the limit of 
(wq 4-%4-M2 • • 4-«»i) 4-(?i-i4-'M_2 < . • 4-w-m')) where m, 
wJ are each of them ultimately infinite, there may be a 
sum depending on the ratio which sum conse- 

quently acquires a determinate value only when this ratio 
IS given. 

19. In a singly infinite series we have a general term 
wliere % is an integer positive in tho case of an ordinary 

seiies, and positive or negative in the case of a back-and- 
forwards series. Similaily for a doubly infinite senes wo 
have a general term wlieio n are integers which 
may bo each of them positive, and the form of the series 
is then 

^^0,0 > ^^0.1 > ^*0,2 ' ' 

« 1,0 > - « 1,2 

or they may be each of them positive or negative. Tho 
latter is the more general supposition, and includes the 
former, since may — 0 for vn or n each or either of 
them negative To put a definite meaning on the notion 
of a sum, we may regard % as the rectangular coordi- 
nates of a point m a plane ; that is, if m, n are each of 
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them positive we attend only to the positive quadiant of 
the plane, but otherwise to the whole plane ; and we have 
thus a doubly infinite system or lattice-work of points 
We may imagine a boundary depending on a parameter T 
which for 2^= 00 is at every point thereof at an infinite 
distance from the oiigin , for instance, the boundary may 
be the ciicle x^ + y^ — T, or the four sides of a lectangle, 
x—±aT, y=±[^T Suppose the foim is given and the 
value of T, and let the sum ^ be understood to denote 
the sum of those teims which coi respond to points 
within the boundary, then, if as T increases without limit 
the sum in question continually approaches a deteiminate 
limit (dependent, it may be, on the form of the boundaiy), 
fo>' such form of howiclary the senes is said to be conver- 
gent, and the sum of the doubly infinite series is the afoie- 
said limit of the sum The condition of convergency 

may be otherwise stated it must be possible to take T 
so large that the sum for all teims Um, n, tvhich 

correspond to points outside the boundary shall be as 
small as we please 

It IS easy to see that, if the terms ,i be all of them 
positive, and the series be convergent foi any particular 
foim of boundary, it will be conveigent for any other foim 
of boundary, and the sum will be the same in each case 
Thus, let the boundary be in the fiist instance the circle 
x^-\-y^ = T , by taking T sufficiently large the sum ,i 
for points outside the circle may be made as small as we 
please Consider any other foim of boundary — for in- 
stance, an ellipse of given excentiicity, — and let such an 
ellipse be drawn including within it the circle 'if == T 
Then the sum for teims 'Um,n corresponding to 

points outside the ellipse will be smaller than the sum for 
points outside the circle, and the diffeience of the two sums 
— that is, the sum for points outside the ciicle and mside 
the ellipse — will also be less than that for points outside 
the circle, and can thus be made as small as we please 
Hence finally the sum whether restricted to terms 

Wm,u corresponding to points inside the circle or to terms 
corresponding to points inside the ellipse, will have the 
same value, or the sum of the series is independent of 
the form of the boundary Such a series, viz , a doubly 
infinite conveigent series of positive terms, is said to be 
absolutely convergent, and similarly a doubly infinite 
senes of positive and negative terms which is convergent 
when the teims are all taken as positive is absolutely 
convergent 

20 We have in the pieceding theory the foundation of 

the theorem (§ 17) as to the product of two absolutely 
convergent series The product is in the first instance 
expressed as a doubly infinite series ; and, if we sum this 
for the boundary x + y — T, this is m effect a summation 
of the series -f- {u^v-^ -f- u-f>^ + • • j which is the product 
of the two series. It may be further remarked that, 
starting with the doubly infinite series and summing for 
the rectangular boundary x = aT, y — fT, we obtain the 
sum as the product of the sums of the two single series 
For series not absolutely conveigent the theorem is not 
true. A striking instance is given by Cauchy . the series 
1 — ^ ^ -f . . IS convergent and has a calcul- 

able sum, but it can be shown without difificulty that 
Its square, viz , the series 1 — %: + (-^ + - • • > 
IS divergent. 

21 The case where the terms of a series are imaginary 
comes under that where they are real Suppose the gener^ 
term is pn + qn^, then the series will have a sum, or will 
be convergent, if and only if the series having for its general 
term p)^ and the series having for its general term qn be 
each convergent , then the sum = sura of first series -f i 
into sum of second series. The notion of absolute conver- 
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gence will of couise apply to each of the senes separately , 
fuither, if the series having foi its geneial term the modulus 
+ be conveigent (that is, absolutely conveigent, 
since the terms aie all positive), each of the component 
series will be absolutely conveigent, but the condition is not 
neeessaiy for the convergence, or the absolute convei gence, 
of the two component series respectively 

22 In the senes thus far consideied the teims are 

actual numbers, oi aie at least regarded as constant; but 
we may have a series 'u^ + ti-^+u^ -f- . . wheie the successive 
terms aie functions of a parameter z , in paiticular we may 
have a senes cfg-f airanged in poweis of z It 

IS m view of a complete theory ‘necessary to consider z as 
having the imaginai y value x-\-%y — i (cos ^ -f i sin </>) The 
two component senes will then have the general terms 

cos ncf) and sin ncf) respectively ; accoidingly each 
of these series will be absolutely convergent foi any value 
whatever of 4>, provided the senes with the general term 
«,p be absolutely convergent Moreover, the senes, if thus 
absolutely conveigent foi any paiticular value of r, will 
be absolutely convergent for any smaller value of r, that is, 
for any value oi x + zy having a modulus not exceeding H , 
or, repiesenting as usual x + iy "bj the point whose rect- 
angular coordinates are x, y, the senes will be absolutely con- 
veigent for any point whatever inside oi on the circumfer- 
ence of the ciicle having the oiigin for centie and its ladius 
= The origin is of course an arbitrary point Or, what 
is the same thing, instead of a senes in powers of s, wo 
may consider a series in powers oi z-c (wheie c is a given 
imaginaiy value =a-f-^^) Staiting fioin the series, we 
may within the afoiesaid limit of absolute convergency con- 
sider the series as the definition of a function of the vari- 
able z , in particular the senes may be absolutely conver- 
gent for every finite value of the modulus, and we have then 
a function defined for every finite value whatever x + zy of 
the variable Conversely, starting from a given function 
of the variable, we may inquire under what conditions it 
admits of expansion in a senes of powers of 3 (or z- c), 
and seek to determine the expansion of the function in a 
senes of this form. But lu all this, however, we are tra- 
velling out of the theory of series into the general theory 
of functions 

23 Considering the modulus r as a given quantity and the 
several powers of r as included m the coefficients, the com- 
ponent series are of the forms Xq ■+• aj^cos (ji •+• agcos 2<?b -I- . 
and Orfiincfi + a 2 &in. 24 ‘ + , lespectively The theory of 
these trigonometrical or multiple sine and cosine series, 
and of the development, under proper conditions, of an 
aibitrary function in series of these forms, constitutes an 
important and interesting branch of analysis 

24. In the case of a real variable z, we may have a series 
Uq + UjZ -f . , where the senes -f cq + . is a diver- 

gent series of decreasing positive terms (or as a limiting case 
where this series is 1 -i- 1 -I- 1 .) For a value of z inferior 
hut indefinitely near to ±1, say s=±(l-e), where e is 
indefinitely small and positive, the series will be convergent 
and have a determinate sum ^{z), and we may write <j5>( d= 1) 
to denote the limit of ^( ± (1 - e) ) as e diminishes to zero , 
hut unless the series be convergent for the value z= ±1 
it cannot for this value have a sum, nor consequently a 

sum = <j6( ± 1). For instance, let the series be a -t- -f -g- . . , 

which for values of z between the limits ±1 (both 
limits excluded) = -log(l -z) For s = -f 1 the series is 
divergent and has no sum , but for s = 1 — e as e dimi- 
nishes to zero we have - log e and (1 - e) -f ^(1 - e)^. . . , 
each positive and increasing without limit; for 2 = - 1 
the series + convergent, and we have at 

XXI. — 86 
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the limit log2 = l-i-}-~-l . As a second example, 

consider tlie senes 1 + r + s- . , wLich for values of z Tie- 
tireen tlie limits ±1 (both limits excluded) 

2 — +1, the senes is divergent and has no sum, but for 
2 = 1 - e as e diminishes to zeio ive have — and 1 + (1 — e) 

+ (1 “ e)^ . , each positive and increasing without limit , 
for s = - 1 the senes is divergent and has no sum , 

the equation = 1 - (1 - e) + (1 - e)- . , is true for any 

positive value of e however small, but not for the value 
2 = 0 

The following memons and w'oiks may be consulted — Cauchy, 
Coins cV Analyse da V Scale Polytechniqiie — pait i. Analyse 
Algehique, 8vo, Pans, 1821; Abel, “ Untersuchungen nbei die 

Reihe 1 + y a; + ~ y ~— a;^ . m Cielles Jmtrn de Math, vol i 

(1826) pp 211-239, and t 2 'KW 2 s(Fiencb bans ), vol i , DeMoigan, 
Tieatise on the Diffeuntuil and Integral Oulcuhis, 8ro, London, 
1842 , Id , “On Diragent Seue-j and vaiious Points of Analysis 
connected with them.” (1844), iii Camh Phil Ttans , vol vm 
(1849), and otliei memons iii Ca/iih Phil Tntns , Beitraiid, 
“Regies sur la Conveigence des Senes,” in Lmtv Jouin de Math , 
Tol vn (1842) pp 35-54 , Cayley, “On the Inveise Elliptic 
Functions,” Oaini Math Journ, 'vol iv (1846) pp 257-277, and 
“Meraoire sui les Fonctions doublement periodigues,” m Lionv 
Join n de Math , vol x (1845) p^i 385-420 (as to the boundaiy 
for a doubly infinite senes) , Riemann, “Uebei die Daistellbaikeit 
enter Function clinch eine tiigonometiiscbe Reihe,” in Qott Abh , 
vol xm (1854), and TFcrlc, Leipsic, 1876, pp 213-253 (contains 
an account of picceduig leseaiclies by Eulei, D’Alembert, Fouiiei, 
Lejeune-Diiicblet, &c), Catalan, Traite Ehmentaiie des Senes, 
8vo, Pans, 1860, Boole, T) caiise mi the Calculus of Pimie Differ- 
ences, 2d cd by Moulton, Svo, London, 1872 (AC) 

SEEIKGAPATAM, formerly the capital of Mysore, 
India, IS situated on an island of the same name in the 
ILtven (Cauveiy) rivei in 12“ 25' 33” N lat and 76“ 43' 
8' E. long It IS chiefly noted for its fortiess, which 
figiued so prominently in Indian history at the close of the 
18th century This formidable stronghold of Tipu Sultan 
thrice sustained a siege from the British, but it was finally 
stormed in 1799 , and after its capture the island was 
ceded to the Biitish The island of Sermgapatam i& about 
3 miles in length from east to west and 1 in breadth, 
and yields valuable crops of rice and sugar-cane. The 
fort occupies the western side of the island, immediately 
oveihanging the river iSeiingapatam is said to have been 
founded in 1454 by a descendant of one of the local 
officers appointed by Kdindnuja, the Yishnuite apostle, 
who named it the city of Sri Banga or Yishnu At the 
eastern or lower end of the island is the Lai Bagh or “led 
gaideii," containing the mausoleum built by Tipu Sultan 
for his father Hyder Ali, in wAich Tijiu himself also lies 
In 1881 the population of the town of Sermgapatam was 
11,734 (males 6579, females 6155) 

SEEJEANT'AT-LAW is the name given to one who 
holds an ancient and honourable lank at the English or 
Irish bar The word is a corruption of sennens ad legem, 
as distinguished from ag^pientiaus ad legem, or uttei 
hamster, who probably originally obtained his knowledge 
of law by serving a kind of apprenticeship to a serjeant 
"Wlieii the order of seijeants was instituted is unknown, 
but it certainly dates from a very remote period The 
authority of serjeant counters or counters {i e , pleaders, 
those who frame counts in pleading) is treated in the 
Mirror of Justices, and they are named in 3 Edw I. c 29, 
They may possibly have been the representatives of the 
conteurs mentioned in the great customary of Normandy. 
The position of the seijeant had become assured when 
Chaucer WTote One of the chaiacteis in the Canterbury 
Tales is 
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“ A seijeant of tlie law, W'aiy and wiie, 

That often bad y-been at the pai vis ” ^ 

Seijeants (except king’s serjeants) weie created by wiit of 
summons uudei the gieat seal, and wore a special and dis- 
tinctive dress, the chief feature of which was the coif, a 
wffiite lawn or silk skull-cap, now represented by a round 
piece of black silk at the top of the wig. They enjoyed 
a social piecedeiice after knights bachelors and before 
companions of the Bath and otliei oiders In this they 
differed fiom queen’s counsel, who have simply piofessioiial 
as distinguished from social lank Socially the serjeant 
had jirecedence, professionally the queen’s counsel, unless 
indeed, as was often the case, a patent of piecedence W'as 
granted to the former Till past the middle of the 19th 
eentmy, a limited iiumher of the serjeants weie called 
“king’s (queen’s) serjeants” They were appointed by 
patent and summoned to paihament. Until 1814 the two 
senioi king’s seijeants had piecedence of even the attorney- 
general and solicitor-geneial It was the custom for 
serjeants on their appointment to give gold rings with 
mottoes to their colleagues Down to 1845 the oidei en- 
joyed a very valuable monopoly of piactice The serjeants 
had the light of exclusive audience as leading counsel in 
the Court of Common Pleas In 1834 a royal mandate 
j of William lY attempted to abolish tins pnvilege, but in 
I 1840 the judicial committee of the piivy council declaied 
the mandate informal and invalid The monopoly was 
finally abolished in 1845 by Act of Parliament (9 and 10 
Yict c 54) Foi at least 600 years the judges of the 
supeiior conits of common law weie always seijeants If 
a judge was aiipointed who was not a serjeant at the time 
of his appointment, he was formally cieatod one immedi- 
ately before his elevation to the bench By the Judicature 
Act, 1873, sect 8, no person appointed a judge of the High 
Court of Justice or the Court of Appeal is requued to take 
01 have taken the degiee of serjeant-at-law The serjeants 
had their own inn of court clown to a very recent date 
Serjeants’ Inn w'as foimeily in two divisions, one in Elect 
Stieet and one in Chanceiy Lane. In 1758 the members 
of the fonnei joined the latter. In 1877 the latter was 
dissolved, the mn sold to one of the members, and the 
proceeds divided among the existing serjeants. The extinc- 
tion of the order is now only a question of time, no serjeant 
having been created since 1868 It is, however, still with- 
in the discretion of the crown to create fresh serjeants if 
ever it should be deemed advisable to do so In Ireland 
the order still exists The three serjeants at the Irish bar 
have jirecedence next after the law officoi s of the crown 
See Scrviens ad Legem, by Mr Seijeaiit Maiiimig , The Order of 
the Coif, by Mi Seijeant Pulling 

SEEJHANTY, a foim of tenure See Beal Estate. 

SEEPENT, a musical instmment See OmriCLEiUE, 
vol xvii p 778 

SEEPENTINE, a compact crypto-crystalline or fibrous 
mmeial substance, occiuiing in rock-masscs which com- 
monly present dark green colonis, vauously mottled and 
fancifully compaicd to the maikings on certain .scr})cnls, 
whence the name “serpentine. ” Eor a like i cason it is soni e- 
times called “ ophite,” while Italian sculptors have termed 
it “lanocchia,” in allusion to its resemblance to the slcin of a 
frog In consequence of its variegated tints, the stone is 
frequently cut and polished for ornamental purposes, and 
is hence popularly called a marble. Prom true marble, 
however, it differs in chemical composition, being essen- 
tially a hydrated silicate of magnesium, usually associated 
with certain metallic oxides (such as those of iron, nickel, 
and chromium) which confer upon the stone its character- 
istic tints In some localities serpentine is found in 

The parvis was tfie pordi of old St Paul’s, whore each .scrjeaiit 
bad bis particulai pillar at wbicli he held luiorviews with lus clients 
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masses wliicTa aie evidently intiiisive among other locks, 
while elsewhere it occurs interbedded, usually in lenticular 
masses, associated with gneiss and crystalline schists It 
IS noteworthy that the serpentine is frequently crushed 
and brecciated, exhibiting polished slip-faces which aie 
sometimes striated The surface of an exposed mass of 
serpentine is generally barien, whence bosses of the rock 
are known in the Alps as “monts moits ” The origin of 
serpentine has been a subject of much dispute It was 
pointed out by Sandberger and Tschermak that the alteia- 
tion of olivine may give rise to this product, and pseudo- 
morphs of serpentine after chrysolite are well known to 
mineralogists Professor Bonney and many other geo- 
logists regard serpentine as being generally an altered 
eruptive lock, due to the hydiation of peiidotites, such as 
Iherzolite , probably it may also result from the decom- 
position of olivine-gabbro and other rocks iich in mag- 
nesian silicates Augite and hornblende may become 
altered to serpentine On the contrary, Dr Steny Hunt 
and certain other chemical geologists believe that seipentine 
has generally been formed as an aqueous sediment, prob- 
ably precipitated by the reaction of sulphate or chloride 
of magnesium upon the silicate of lime or alkaline silicates 
derived from the disintegration of ciystalhne rocks and 
found in solution in many natural waters Serpentine is 
a lock of rather limited occur lence Its principal localities 
in England are Cornwall, especially in the Lizard distiict, 
where it occupies a consideiable area The famous scenery 
of Kynance Gove owes much of its beauty to the vivid 
colours and biilliant surface of the serpentine. The rock 
IS worked into vases, columns, mantelineces, &c , and of 
late years has been used to a limited extent for the deco- 
ration of shop-fronts in London The beauty of the Lizard 
rock IS heightened by the white veins of steatite which 
traverse it, and in some cases by disseminated crystals of 
bastite, which glisten with metallic lustie Much of the 
Lizard serpentine is of rich red and broivn colour Green 
serpentine is found near Holyhead in Anglesea A singu- 
larly beautiful variety of mottled red and gieeii tints, with 
veins of steatite, occurs near Portsoy in Banffshire, Scot- 
land It IS also found with chrome non ore m the Shetland 
Islands The green serpentine of Galway occurs in inti- 
mate association with crystalline limestone, forming the rock 
known as ‘ ‘ ophicalcite ” or “ sei p entmous marble ” Such an 
association is by no means uncommon; but, though tlie 
beauty of the seipentine may thus be enhanced, its dura- 
bility seems to be iinpaiiecl. On exposure to the weather 
the carbonate of calcium decomposes more loadily than the 
silicate of magnesium, and hence the stone soon presents 
a rough eroded suifaco The Galway rock comes into the 
market under the name of "lush green” or “Goimomaia 
inaible” Ophicalcites also occur in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
and in various parts of the Scottish Highlands; and the 
gieen pebbles found in Iona belong to this type of rock. 

On the Oontinent serpentines are largely woiked at 
Zoblitz and at Waldheim in Saxony The famous lock 
of Zoblitz, mentioned by Agiicola, is known to have been 
wrought for between three and four centuries, and is still 
extensively explored by open quarries and by subterranean 
galleries The lock usually presents various shades of 
green and brown, red being very rare , but its most in- 
teresting feature is the frequent presence of py^op©) or 
Bohemian garnet, which occurs scattered thiough the rock 
ill darlc red grains, that decompose on weathering to a green 
chloritlc product. Very little of the Zoblitz serpentine 
comes to England, but it is common throughout Germany, 
and a good deal is sent to Bussia and even to the United 
States It has been used in the construction of the mauso- 
leum of Prince Albert at Erogmore, and for Abraham Lin- 
coln’s monument at Springfield, Illinois The best known 
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of tbe Italian seipentmes i-^ tire ‘‘veide Prato,” which 
has been quarried foi centuries at hlonteferrato, neai 
Prato m Tubcany According to Gapacci tbis serpentine 
IS jirobably of Eocene age It has been laigely used as a 
decoiative stone in ecclesiastical architecture in Piato, 
Pistoia, and Floience A good deal of serpentine is found 
near Genoa and Levanto The “verde di Pegh” is ob- 
tained fiom Pegli, not fai fiom Genoa, while the “veide 
di Genova” is a biecciated serpentinoiis limestone fiom 
Pietia Lavezzara Seipentine also occurs at various other 
points of the Apennines, in Elba, and in Gorsica The 
term “ ophiolite ” has been vaguely used to include not only 
serpentines but many of tbe locks associated until tbe 
Italian serpentines In like manner the teim “gabbro,” 
derived from a locality near Leghoin, was at one time used 
as a general name for serpentine and its associates, though 
now usually lestncted to a rock composed essentially of 
plagioclase and diallage It is notable that this true gab- 
bro IS often found in company with serpentine 

Serpentine is found in nuineious localities in the Alps 
and in Fiance An elegant variety is quarried at Epmal 
111 the Vosges, and a beautiful ophicalcite is worked at St 
Veian and Maurins, in the department of Hautes-Alpes 
The seipentine of the Honda Mountains in Spam has 
been desciibed by Mi J Macpheison In Hoith Ameiica 
serpentine is so extensively distributed that only a feu 
localities can be mentioned It is found at Syiacuse in 
Hew York, on Manhattan and Staten Islands, at Hobo- 
ken ill New Jersey, at Newport, Ehode Island, at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, at Westchester, Ghesier county, 
and at Texas, Lancaster county, in Pennsylvania It also 
occurs between Glear Lake and New Idrea in California 
A fine ophicalcite has been obtained from near Milfoid and 
New Haven iii Connecticut, and a beautiful variety has been 
woiked at Port Henry, Essex county, New York (Dana) 
The Canadian eozoon occurs in a serpentmous limestone 

See Gkology, vol x pp 228, 232 , Marbm, vol xv p 528 , and 
Mineralogy, vol xvi p 414 The htciatuie of the Italian and 
Saxon sei pentines is rathci voluminous Of i ocen t English v i itings 
on serpentine lefcience maybe made to Bonney, in Qumt Jmin 
Gaol Soo , London, xxxiii p 884, xxxiv p 769, xxxvii p 40, 
xxMX p 21, and in Gcol 3fag , [2] vi p 362, [3] i p 406 , 
and to Collins, Qua7f Journ Geol Soa, xl p 468, and Geol 
Mag , [3] ii p 298 Steiiy Hunt has written an elaboiato jiapei 
in Froc Hog Sac Canada, 1883, sect iv pp 165-215 Sec also 
Teall, Bnliidi PctiogravJiy, 1886, and Becker, in Amar Journ of 
Science, May 1886 (F W E*.) 

SEBPENTS Sec Snakes 

SEBPUKHOFF, a district town of Bussia, in the govern- 
ment of Moscow, 61 miles south of the city of Moscow, with 
which it IS connected by rail Built on high cliffs on both 
banks of the river Naia, 3 miles above its j’unction with 
the Oka, Serpuldioff has of late become an important 
manufacturing and commercial town The aggregate pro- 
duction of its manufactories (cotton and woollen stuffs, 
paper, leather), which employ about 4000 hands, in 1880 
was valued at about £300,000 The surrounding district 
has several large cotton and woollen factories, with a 
yearly output worth about £1,000,000 Petty trades 
are also much developed in the neighhouiliood, — textile 
fabrics, furniture, and earthenware and poicelam being 
produced by the peasantry The manufactured goods of 
Serpukhoff are sent — mostly by rail — to the fairs of Nijni- 
Novgorod and the Ukraine, while large amounts of grain, 
hemp, and timber, brought from the cast on the Oka, are 
discharged at Serpukhoff and sent on to Moscow and St 
Petersburg The goods traffic by rail and river showed 
in 1880 an aggregate of 5,400,000 cwts (exclusive of 
timber floated down tlie Oka). Notwithstanding its recent 
prosperity and the sums bequeathed to the municipality 
by wealthy merchants, Serpukhoff improves but slowly 
The cathedral (1380) was rebuilt m the 18th century, of 
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the old fortress, sitaated on a pi omontory foimed by a bend 
of the Kara, a few heaps of stones aie the only lenaains. 
The population m 1884 was 22,420 
Seipuklioff IS one of the oldest towns of the puncipality of 
Moscow, it i& mentioned ni the will of Ivan Daislovich (1328), 
at which time it was a neaily independent puncipality iindei the 
piotectoiate of Moscow Its foitiess, piotecting Moscow on the 
south, was often attacked hy the Tatais , Toktamish plundeied it 
m 1382, and the Lithuanian piince Svulngaito in l^ilO In 1556 
the towm w’as stioiigly foitihed, so that fifteen yeai slater it was able 
to resist the Mongol invasion Its commeicial inipoitance dates 
fiom the 18th ceutuiy, 

SERTORIUS, Quintus The life and caieer of the 
Eoman Seitoiiiis, a man of remarkable genius both as a 
general and as a statesman, may be said to be comprised 
between the yeais 105 and 72 b c , a period of civil wai 
and 1 evolution in the Eoman world, when eveiy man of 
any mark had to be an adherent either of Sulla or of 
Marius Sertoiius, who came fiom a little Sabine village 
under the Apennines and was a self-made man, attached 
Inmhelf to the party of the latter, and served under him 
in 102 B 0 at the great battle of Aq[um Sextise (Aix), in 
which the Teutones weie decisively defeated Thiee years 
before he had witnessed the rout of a Eomaii army hy the 
Cimbri on the Ehone In 97 he w^as serving in Spain and 
thus had a good opportunity of making hinoself acquainted 
with the countiy with which his fame is chiefly associated 
In 91 he was qutestor m Cisalpine Gaul, and on his leturn 
to Borne he met with such a hearty welcome that he wmuld 
have been elected to the tribuneship but for the decided 
opposition of Sulla He now declared himself for Manus 
and the democratic party, though of Manus himself as a 
man he had the worst opinion. He must have been a con- 
senting paity to those hideous massacies of Manus and 
China in 87, though he seems to have done what he could 
to mitigate their honors by putting a stop to the outiages 
perpetiated hy the scum of Manus’s soldiery On Sulla’s 
return fiom the East and the war with Mithradates in 83, 
Sertonus left Eorae for Spam, where he represented the 
Marian or democratic party, but, it would appear, without 
receiving any definite commission or appointment Here 
he passed the remainder of his life, with the exception 
of some cruises in the Mediterranean in conjunction with 
Oilician pirates, and of a campaign in Mauretania, in which 
he defeated one of Sulla’s generals and captured Tingis 
(Tangier) This success r ecomm ended him to the Spaniards, 
more particularly to the Lusitanian tribes in the west, whom 
Eomaii generals and governors of Sulla’s party had plun- 
deied and ojipressed Brave and kindly and gifted with 
a rough telling eloquence, Sertonus was just the man to 
impress Spaniards favourably, and the native mihtia, which 
he organized, spoke of him as the “new Hannibal.” Many 
Eoman refugees and deserters joined him, and with these 
and his Spanish volunteers he completely defeated one of 
Snlla^s generals and drove Metellns, who had been specially 
sent against him from Eome, out of Lusitania, or Euither 
Spain as the Bomans called it Sertonus owed much of 
Ins success to his statesmanlike ability, and it seems that 
he aspiied to be m Spain what the gieat Agncola after- 
•wards was in Britain, His object was to build up a stable 
government in the country with the consent and co-opera- 
tion of the people, whom he wished to civilize after the 
Latin model. He established a senate of 300 members, 
drawn from Roman emigrants, with piobahly a sprinkling 
of the best Spaniards, Eor the children of the chief native 
families he provided a school at Osca (Huesca), where they 
received a Eoman education and even adopted the dress 
of Eoman youths. Strict and severe as he was with his 
soldiers, he was particularly considerate to the people 
generally and made their burdens as light as possible. It 
seems clear that he had a peculiar gift for evoking the 


enthusiasm of rude tribes, and we can well understand 
how the famous white fawn, which was his constant com- 
panion, may have promoted his populaiity Eor six years 
he may he said to have really iiiled Spam In 77 he was 
joined by Perpenna, one of the officeis of Lepidus, fiom 
Eome, with a following of Eoman nobles, and in the same 
year the great Pompey, then quite a young man and merely 
a knight, was sent by the senate to take the command in 
Spam and with Metellus to emsh Sertonus The war wrns 
waged with varying success, but on the whole Sertorius 
proved himself more than a match for his adversaries, 
utteily defeating their united foices on one occasion iieai 
Sagnntum Pompey wrote to Eome foi reinforcements, 
without which, he said, he and Metellus would be diiven 
out of Spam Rome’s position was veiy critical, the more 
so as Sertonus was in league with the pirates m the Medi- 
terranean, was negotiating with the f oi midable Mithi adates, 
and was m communication with the insiiigent slaves m 
Italy. But owing to jealousies among the Eoman officers 
who served under him and the Spaniards of higher rank 
he could not maintain his position, and his influence ovci 
the native tribes slipped away from him, though he won vic- 
toiies to the last In 72 he was assassinated at a banquet, 
Perpenna, it seems, being the chief instigator of the cleod 
What we know of Sertonus is Tnanily drawn fiom Plutarch’s 
Lilies, fiom Anpiaii, and fiom the fiagmenis of Sallust Them is 
a good life of him by G- Long in Smith’s Class Diet 
SERVANT See Mastee and Servant 
SERVETHS, Michael, or Miguel Serveto (1511-1553), 
physician and polemic, was born in 1511^ at Tudela in 
Navarie (accoidmg to his Vienne deposition), his father 
being Hernando Villanueva, a notary of good family in 
Aragon His siirnanie is given by himself as Serveto in 
his earliest woiks, “ per Micliaclem Serueto, alias Reiies.” 
Later he Latinized it into Servetus, and even when writing 
in Eieiich (1553) he signs “ Micliol Soruotiis ” ^ It is not 
certain that he was i elated to his contemporary Anclitis 
Seivcto of Aniiion, the Bologna jurist , but it is probable 
that he was of the same family as the Spanish ecclesiastic 
Marco Antonio Serveto de Beves (d 1598), born at Villa- 
nueva de Sigena in the diocese of Huesca (Latassa, Bihlio- 
Uca Kueva, 1798, i 609) Servetus, who at Geneva makes 
“Villeneufve” his birthplace, fixes it in the adjoining dio- 
cese of Lerida, m which there are three villages named 
Vilanova Having apparently had his early training at tlio 
university of Saragossa, he was sent by his father to study 
law at Toulouse, where he first became acquainted with the 
Bible (1528). Erom 1526 he had found a patron in Juan 
de Quintana (d. 1534), a Eianciscan promoted in 1530 to 
be confessor to Chailes V In the tram of Quintana ho 
witnessed at Bologna the coronation of Charles m Eehniary 
1630, visited Augsburg, and perhaps saw Luther at Coburg 
The spectacle of the adoration of the pope at Bologna had 
strongly impressed his mind in an anti-jiapal direction 
He left Quintana, and, after visiting Lyons and Genova, 
rejiaired to CEcolampadius at Basel, whence ho pushed on 
to^ Biicer and Capito at Strasburg A crude, but very 
oiiginal and earnest, theological essay, De Tmiitatis Drron- 
husy printed at Hagenau m 1531, attracted considerable 
attention; Melanchthon writes “Serve turn mill turn logo” 
It was followed in 1532 by a revised piosentation of its 
argument. We next find Servetus at Lyons, in 1535, as 
an editor of scientific works for the printing firm of Trechscl, 
under the name of Michel de Villeneufve or Michael Villa- 
novanus, which he used without interruption till the year 

^ This date rests upon his own testimon 3 '' as to hia ago (both at 
Vienne and Geneva) and that of Calvin. An isolated passago of hia 
Geneva testimony may be adduced m support of 1509, 

® The form “ Servet ” first appears m a letter of CEcolampadius to the 
senate of Basel (1631), and is never used by himself. “ Sorvede ” is 
an imaginary form. 
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of his death Here he found a friend in Dr Symphorien 
Champier (Campegius) (1472-1539), whose profession he 
lesolved to follow Accordingly he went (1536) to Pans, 
where he studied medicine under Johann Gunther, Jacques 
Dubois, and Jean Fernel It was in 1536, when Calvin 
was on a huiried and final visit to Prance, that he first 
met Seivetus at Pans, and, as he himself says, proposed 
to set him right in theological matters ^ As assistant to 
Gunther, Servetus succeeded the famous anatomist Yes- 
alius , Gunther, who pays the highest tiibute to his general 
culture, describes him as specially skilled in dissection and 
“vixulli secundus”iu knowledge of Galen He gradu- 
ated in arts and asserts that he also graduated in medicine, 
published a set of lectures on syrups (the most popular of 
his works), lectured on geometry and astrology, and de- 
fended by counsel a suit bi ought against him (March 1538) 
by the medical faculty on the ground of his astrological 
lectuies In June 1538 we find him at the university of 
Louvain (where he was insciibed on the roll of students as 
Michael Villanova on 14th December 1537), studying 
theology and Hebrew, explaining to his father (then resi- 
dent at San Gil) his removal from Pans, early in Septem- 
ber 1537, as a consequence of the death (8th August) of 
his master (el senor mi maestro), and proposmg to return 
to Pans as soon as peace was proclaimed After this he 
piactised medicine for a short tune at Avignon, and for a 
longer period at Chailieu (where he contemplated marriage, 
but was deteired by a physical impediment) In Septem- 
ber 1540 he entered himself for fuither study in the medi- 
cal school at Montpellier, In 1541 he resumed editorial 
work for the Lyons booksellers, to whose neighbourhood 
he had returned 

Among the attendants upon his Paris lectures had been 
a distinguished ecclesiastic, Pierre Paulmier, since 1528 
archbishop of Yienne Paulmier invited Servetus to Yienne 
as his confidential physician. He acted in this capacity for 
twelve years (1541-53), and made money Outwardly he 
conformed to Roman Catholic worship , in private he pur- 
sued his theological speculations It is probable that iii 
1541 he had been lebaptized He opened a correspondence 
with Calvin, and late in 1545, or very early in 1546, he 
forwarded to Calvin the manuscript of a levised and en- 
larged edition of his theological tiacts, and expressed a 
wish to visit him at Geneva Calvin replied on 23d Febru- 
ary 1546, in a letter which is lost, but in whicli, he says, 
he expressed himself “plus durement que ma coustume 
ne porte ” On the same day he wrote to Guillaume 
Farel, “si veneiit, modo valeat mea autontas, vivum exire 
nunquam patiar,” and to Pieire Yiiet m the same terms 
>Servetus had fair warning that if he went to Geneva it 
was at his peril. In his letter to Abel Pouppin (in or 
about 1547), after stating that he had failed to recover his 
manuscript from Calvin, he says, “milii ob earn rem mori- 
endum esse certo scio ” The volume of theological tracts, 
again recast, was declined by a Basel j)ublisher in April 
1552, but an edition of 1000 copies was secretly printed 
at Vienne It was finished on 3d January 1553 ; the 
bulk of the impression was privately consigned to Lyons 
and Frankfort, for the Easter market But on 26th 
]^’ebruary a letter, enclosing a sheet of the printed book, 
and revealing the secret of its authorship, was written from 
Geneva hy Guillaume H C de Trye, formerly ^cli&uin of 
Lyons, to his cousin Antoine Arneys in that city This 
letter bears no sign of dictation by Calvin , the history of 
De Trye shows that it may have been instigated in part by 
personal ill-feehng towards the Lyons booksellers But 
Calvin furnished (reluctantly, according to De Trye) the 
samples of Servetus’s handwriting enclosed in a subsequent 
letter, for the express purpose of securing his conviction 
^ Beza incorrectly makes Servetus the challenger and the date 1534. 
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The inquisitor-gciicral at Lyons, Matthieu Oiy, set to 
work on 12th March, Servetus was interrogated on 16tli 
March and arrested on 4th Apiil Under examination 
his defence was that, in correspondence ivith Calvin, he 
had assumed the cliaiaeter of Servetus for purposes of dis- 
cussion At 4 A M on 7th April he escaped fiom his 
prison, evidently hy connivance He took the road for 
Spam, hut turned hack in fear of arrest How he spent 
the next four months is not knowm , Calvin believed be 
was wandering in Italy , the idea that he lay concealed 
m Geneva was fiist started by Spon On Saturday 12tli 
August he rode into Louyset, a village on the Fiencli side 
of Geneva Next moinmg he walked into Geneva, and 
ordered a boat, to take him towaids Zurich on his way 
for Naples He was recognized that day at church and 
immediately arrested The process against him lasted 
from 14th August to 26th October, when sentence “ estie 
biusle tout vyfz ” was passed, and earned out next day at 
Champel (37th October 1553) Calvin would have had 
him beheaded Meanwhile the civil tribunal at Yienne 
had ordered (17th June) that he be fined and binned alive ; 
the sentence of the ecclesiastical tribunal at Yienne was 
delayed till 23d December Jacques Chaimier, a priest 
in Servetus’s confidence, was condemned to three years’ 
impiisonment at Yienne The hfe of Seivetus is full of 
puzzles , his writings give the impression not only of quick 
genius Wt also of transparent sincerity , they throw, how- 
ever, httle light on the mysterious parts of his stoiy Don 
Pedro Gonzalez de Yelasco (see his Miguel Servet, 1880) 
has placed a statue of Servetus in the porch of the Insti- 
tute Antropologico at Madrid 

The opinions of Seivetus, maiked by strong individuality, aie 
not easily desciibed in the tcims of any cuneut system His ana- 
baptism, with Ins denial of the tiipeisonality of the Godhead and 
of the eternity of the Son, made his views abhoiieut to Catholics 
and Piotcstaiits alike , while his intense Biblicism, his passionate 
devotion to the person of Ghiist, and the essentially Cliustocentiio 
cliai actor of lus view of the luiivcrse give him an almost iinuiuo 
place in the histoiy of loligious thought He is sometimes classed 
with the Allans , but he endorses in liis own way the homoousian 
foimula, and speaks contemptuously of Aims as “ Chiisti glorice 
iiicapacissimus ” He has had many critics, some apologists (e,y,, 
Postel and Lmeurms), and few followeis The filteen condomualory 
clauses, intioduciiig the sentence of Seivetus at Geneva, sot foith 
111 detail that he had been found guilty of heiosies, expressed in 
blasphemous language, against the tiuo loundatioii of the Oluistian 
religion It is cuiious that one instance of lus injuiious language 
IS lus employment of the teini " tiiiutaires ” to denote “ceux qui 
ci'oyent on la Trmite ” No law', cuiiont in Geneva, has ever been 
adduced as enacting the capital sentence Claude Kigot, the pio- 
cuieur-general, examined Servetus wuth a view to show that lus 
legal education must have familiaiized him with the provisions of 
the code of Justinian to tins effect , but in 1535 all the old laws on 
the subject of leligioii had boon set aside at Geneva , the only civil 
penalty for religion, letained by the edicts of 1543, was hanish- 
mont. The Swiss cliuiches, while agieemg to condemn Servetus, 
give no hint of capital punishment in their letteis of advice The 
extinct law seems to have been arbitral ily levived for the occasion. 
A valuable contiovoisy followed, on the question of executing here- 
tics, in which Beza (for), Mino Celsi (against), and soveial caustic 
anonymous wi iters look pait 

The woiks of Servetus arc not so raie as is often supposed, hut 
the moat common aie his earliest, in winch he appioaclics nearer 
to the position afterwards taken by F Sociiius than he does in lus 
more matured publications The following is an enumoiation of 
thorn 111 the ordei of their appearance (1) l)c Ti initaUs Ei roribiis 
Libi'i Soptem, 1531, 16mo (2) Dialogoi i»)i de Trimtate Libn Euo, 
1532, 16mo , four chapters are added on justification and kindred 
topics. These two books have been twice leprmted and manuscript 
copies are common ; a Dutch version, hy Reynier Telle, was pub- 
lished m 1620 (3) Claudii Ptolomsei Mexandnm OeogiapJncm 

Enarrationis LibH Octo. ex Bihbakh PircTcheymeri tmmlationc, 
seA ad Qrmca et pnsca exemplaria, a Michaeh Vtllmovano jam 
pivrrmn lecogniii. Adjecta inmpei ab eodem scholm, &e., Lyons, 
(Melchior & Caspar Trechsel), 1535, fol ; 2d ed., Lyons (Hugo h 
Porta), 1541, i e , 1542 ; printed hy Caspar Trechsel at Yienne, 
fol , on this work Tolhn founds his high estimate of Seivetus as a 
comparative geographer ; the passage incriiniiiated on lus tiial as 
! attacking the authority of Moses is an extract from Lorenz Friese. 
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(4) Bieiissinut Ajnlogia jno Syniplionciiw Canipcrjio ui Leomtnhun 
Fiiehsimn, 1536, 12ino , no extant copy is known, Tollin has 
lepiiuted an extract fiom it (5) Sywqmim Uniwisci JRuiio, &c , 
pans, 1537, 16mo, theie weie foiu subsequent editions, the last 
being A^’enice, 1548 (sixlectuies on. digestion, the composition and 
use of syiups being tieated in the hfth lectuie) (6) In qmtidcm 
Mediaim Apohgciiui Bisccptaho pio Mit ologm, Pans, 1538, 16mo , 
lepiinted, Beilin, 1380 , the mrdtuts is Jean Tagault, iibo bad m- 
tenupted the kctiucs of Seivetus on astionomy, undei which he 
included meteoiolog]'^ (7) BMia Saciaev Sa7itis Pagnini Tiala 
tuma 'I ecoijiutu, d iUioli is lUnsii ala, &c , Lyons (Hugo a Poita), 
1542, fol , lemaikdble foi its theoiy of piopheey, explained in the 
jireface and illustiatecl ui the notes (8) D’Ailigny says that 
Seixetus “ht les aigunieus” to a Spanish reisioii of the Simim 
of Aquinas, but nothing is knonn ol this oi of the “diveis tiaites 
de gi.immaiie” which lie tianslated fiom Latin into Spanish (9) 
Cknstmmmi Bestitutio, Ac, 1553, 8\o (peifeet copies in Vienna 
ami Pans, an imperfect copy in Edinbiugh), paitly lepnnted, 
London, 1723, 4to (copies iii London and Pans), lepiiuted 1790, 
Svo, by Itau at Nmembeig foi De AIuii, iioin the Vienna copy , 
luamiscnpt copies aie laie , the Pans libiaiy has a nianuscnpt 
copy ol an eailiei recension of seveial books, iipeMling the often' 
quoted desciiptioii of the piiluiouaiy cuculation This Moik is 
often called anonymous, but the initials M S V aie given at the 
end and the Ml name at p 199 , the volume is not a single tieatise 
but an assemblage of theological tiacts wntteu in aneivons and 
epigiamuiatic style and with gieat command of veiy vaiious learn- 
ing, the Apologia addiessed to Melanchthon, 'nith which it con- 
cludes, IS in the wutei’s best nianner Two tieatises, Dasidenus 
(csrfffi 1542} and De Tnbiis Impodo) ibus have been eiioneonsly 
assigned to Seivetus Of his few remaining letteis most will be 
lound in Mo&heiin 


Tlie hteiatuie relating to Seivetus la very large, Put the following are some 
•of the most impoitaiit pieces Calvin’s De/enno OiWiodm® Fulei, &c , 1554, 
•4t<i (also m Pienoli, DciiMatioii pm muDikmi, &o , 16mo, same date), is tlm 
Borneo of many pievaleiit iniaconecptions lespectmg the opunonti of Servetits 
and hi8 attitude on lus tiial Da la Eoolies Haimml Jeeouiit, ifce , in Mem 
of Lit , 1711 12 (lepioiluced in Piench, Eibhoth Anql , Ainsteidaiu, 1717, ISmo), 
was followed by in Imjiai tml Histouj, iuO , 1724, Bvo (said to be by Natliamet 
Ilmlges, a Baptist luinistei , aftei wm ds knighted) Allwoei den’s Jlwto m, &c , 
1728, 4to (inatei lals fm mailed by Moslieiin), is snpeisoded by Moslieiiii’s Anclei - 
mitiff?! leibuoh, ifco , 1748, 4to, Uifcli its appendix, Nem Fachnckten, 1750, 41o, 
issued alter the publication of tlie lecoids of the Viemio tiial hy D’Aitigny, lu 
Konveava Mimotiea d'Hiet , &o, vol ii, ITW, 12mo cauufepie’s valuable 
ai tick 111 Jfom’ Du.t Ilhfongui', vol iv, 1756, fol (tianslated sepaiately hy 
Eev James Tan, 1771, 8vo), makes no use of Mosheuu’s latei leseaiclios 
Tieohsel, in Diopwt Jntitniiitii) lei vor F Soldi, &c , bk 1 , 1830, 8vo, uses 
•all available umteimls up to data fsince then the im eatigatioiis of H Tollin 
(published in a seiies of some foity sapsiatc articles in vaiious joujnals flom 
ls7 1 to 1885) have tliiowu light on eveiy poition of the suh)ect The rceoids 
of the Geneva tiial, first published hy De la Eoche, and lepiodnced m Rillirt's 
Maiwn, &o , 1344, Svo, and elsewlieie, aie best given m vol vm (1S70) ot 
the edition oi Calvin’s works by Baum, CumL, anti Brnss , Roget, in JM du 
Petiph de Oenhe, vol iv , 1877, has a gooil aacoimt of both tiials Wio passage 
desoiibingthe pulmouary oiiculatiori is first noticed by 77 Wotfcou, mSefiediota 
upon Anoient and Mod Liiu lung, 11)64, and has given rise to a liteiatuio 
ot its own,— see espeeially ToEni’s Die SJnldecUnn} des Bhiiheislmifs, &o , 
18(0, Huxley, m Fortniglitly Rev , February 1S78 , and Tollin’s Knlrsclie Berner- 
Imgennher HarveiinndseiM VoigangeT, 1882 Othei physiological siieculalions 
of Servetus aio noted hy Sigmoml (T/ie Uimtited Tim les of Servetm, 1820), 
but it has escaped Sigmond that Seivetus liad an idea of the composition of 
wp.ter and of au As a thmkei, Servetus is claimed on supeiiicial grounds hy 
Hnitaiians (sec Wallace, AnM> in Bwej , 1850, i 420), who have wiitten seveial 
acooimts of him, of wlnoli B Wuglit’s Apology, &c, 1807, Svo, is the worst, 
and J 8 Poitei’s Semins and Calvin, &c , 1854, Svo, poihaps the best 
Saisset, 111 llev des Deux Moiides, 1848, tieats Seivetus as a pantheist, he is 
ItiUoiveu by Wilhs, m Ins Servetus and Calvin, 1877, Svo, a most nnsatisfaetoiy 
book (comp Ueol Ac r , Apiil and July 1878) TolhrCs Das Lelmysieni Michikl 
Seivets, 3 \ok, 1870 78, Svo, and Pmiior's compendious De Mielmlu Savcti 
Doemna, &o , WG, Svo, aie valuahle digests ol Ins ojmiions, fiom diffeient 
points of view OfSeivetim’speisonalchainBterthehestnndicatioiimTollin's 
CmraUuhlu Mielrnl Servel's, 1876, Svo (in Pieneh wutli additions hy Daidioi, 


Ijimdon, (U MO) and the Biitmli Museum (Ootton MSS , Galha B x ) ofinlei- 
u'ptedletteis flora Seivetus at louvaui in 1538 adds consuleiably to oui in- 
louiiatioii about Ins family and eaily fuends, but mlioduces new piobleins as 
to the details of lus fitful caieai (A GO) 


iSEEVIA, a kingdom belonging to the Balkan peninsula 
of Europe, lying between Bosnia on the west and Bulgaria 
and Eouinania on the east, and between the Turkish pro- 
vince of Albania on the south and the Austrian Military 
Er on tier on the north From Bosnia it is separated by 
the Dnna, from Austrian and Eouinaman terutory by the 
Danube and the Save, and from Bulgaria partly by the 
Tmiok. Some paits of the soutliern frontier are indicated 
by niountauis, but elsewhere there are no natuial bonnd- 
aiies. In , shape Seivia is an irregular trapezium, situated 
between about 42“ 30' and 46 " N lat. and 19“ and 22° 30' 
E long. The area is about 18,760 square miles, and the 
population (1,667,159 in 1874} was estamated at the end 
of 1884 to he 1,902,419, thus giving a density of about 


100 to the square mile This low density, only about one- 
thud of that of the United Kingdom, is explained by the 
nature of the sin face, the inland position, the defective 
communications with the exterior, and the absence of 
manufacturing mdnstiies 

The surface is for the most pait inountamous or hilly, Oro- 
though there aie no well-defined mountain ranges of anyg'aphj 
extent The highest summits he near the middle of the 
southern fiontier, wheie Mount Kopaonik attains the 
height of nearly 7000 feet Towaids the Bosnian frontier 
the mountains are pietty closely massed together, and some 
of the summits appioach 4000 feet, this height is ex- 
ceeded on the eastern side of the country, wheie the nioiin- 
tams, forming a continuation of the Caipathians, are m 
many places more luggecl and piecipitous than anyivheie 
else in the kingdom The Eudnik Mountains, which 
begin immediately to the noith of the Servian Morava, 
have then highest parts in the south and giadiially sink 
towards the north fiom neaily 3000 to less than 2000 
feet Still lowei are the elevations m the provinces in 
the extreme south acqiiucd in 1878 undoi the treaty of 
Beilm As a general rule the Seiviaii highlands consist of 
detached gionps of mountains and conical hills with gentle 
slopes rising fiom veidant valleys, and they aie mostly 
coveied to the top with forests, chiefly of oak and beech, 
the higher summits m the south also with conifers But 
the plains, though nnmeioiis, aie of no great extent, and 
occur chiefly along the banks of the rivers Apart from 
fi’ontiei iiveis, the most inipoitant sticaiii is the Moiava, 
which, using on the western slopes of the Kara Dagh, a 
little beyond the Seivian fiontiei, enteis the countiy with 
a north-easteily coiiise near the extioine south-east, and 
then turns north-nortli-wcst and flows almost in a straight 
line through the heaifc of the kingdom to the Danube In 
the upper part of its coin so it is known as the Biilgaiian 
Morava, _aiid only after leceiving the iScrviau Moiava on 
the left is it known as the Alorava simply or as the Gicat 
Moiava. The only other impoi tant ti ibutai y is the N ishavn, 
which It receives fiom the light at Nish. The valleys ot 
all these rivers, especially those of the Biilgauan and the 
Great Morava, and of the Nishava, contain considoiablo 
areas of level or low-lying country well suited for the 
growth of corn, and the low giouiids along the Save and 
the Danube from the Drina to tbo Morava are also well 
adapted foi agncultiue, though foi the most pait devoted 
only to pasture Altogether no more than onc-sixth of 
the surface is estimated to he occupied by cultivated fields 
and vineyards, while one-fifth is estimated to foun pasture 
land and about an equal area woodland Nearly ono-half 
of the entire aiea is believed to be unproductive 
Besides the fiontier streams on the noith and west, the 
only liver of any importance for navigation is the Morava, 

■which is navigable for steamers of light draught as liigh 
as Tinpriia about CO miles from its month, but its valley 
IS important as the main highway of the country, and all 
the moio since the introduction of railways. Hallways Rail- 
both to Constantinojile and to iSalonica aio now (1886) in’"'i‘y« 
course of construction under a convention concluded witli 
Austria in 1881. The section common to the two systems, 
that from Belgrade to Nish, 152 miles in length, was 
opened for traflfle in September 1884, and tbo Imo (76 
miles) from Nish to Yraiija was completed in March 1886, 
but t^e connexion with the Turkish railway from Salonica 
remains to be completed. At present, in consequence of 
tbe unsatisfactory communication with tlio south, only 
about 7 or 8 per cent of the Servian imports entor by the 
southern frontier, 85 per cent, coming through Austria- 
Hungary, In the beginning of 1886 work had boon begun 
on only one-half of the line from Nish to Iflrot, on the 
othei system 
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Geology The geological stiucture of Servia is varied In the 
fcouth and west the sedimentaiy locks most largely de- 
veloped are of ancient, pie-Carbonifeious date, inter- 
lupted hy considerable patches of gianite, serpentine, and 
other crystalline rocks Beyond this belt there appear m 
the north -west Mesozoic limestones, such as occupy so 
extensive an aiea in the noith-west of the Balkan pen- 
insula generally, and the valleys opening in that quarter 
to the Di ina have the same desolate aspect as belongs to 
these locks in the lest of that region In the extieme 
noith-east the ciystalline schists of the Carpathians extend 
to the south side of the Danube, and stretch paiallel to 
the Morava in a band along its right bank Elsewheie 
east of the Morava the prevailing locks belong to the 
Cietaceous senes, which enters Seivia from Bulgaria The 
heart of the country — the Shumadia, as it is called — is 
mainly occupied by rocks of Tertiary age, with inter- 
vening patches of older strata, and the Rudnik Moun- 
tains aie tiaversed by metalhfeions veins of syenite The 

Minerals, mineral wealth of Servia is consideiable and varied, though 
far from being adequately developed Gold, silver, non, 
and lead aie said to have been woiked in the time of the 
Homans Heaps of ancient slag fiom lead mines stiU 
exist in the neighbourhood of Belgrade, and other old lead 
mines occur in the valley of the Tophtza Gold dust is 
washed down by heavy rams in the valley of the Tnnok, 
where it is gathered by the peasants In the syenite veins 
of the Budnik Mountains ores of lead, zinc, copper, sulphur, 
and arsenic aie piesont, but aie not worked, and from the 
mines of Krupani in the noith-west argentiferous lead, 
antimony, and other oies have been obtained The prin- 
cipal mining centre oast of the Morava is Maidanpek m 
the noith, where there is a laige iron-smelting establish- 
ment 111 the hands of an English company Goal oi 
lignite IS met with in many places, including a number 
of points on the Servian railway. The largest deposit 
lies round Tiupnia, and measiues about 19 miles in 
length by 7] in bieadth All tlie minerals belong to the 
state, but peimission to work them can be obtained on 
payment of a moderate royalty 

Climate The climate of Seivia is on the whole mild, though 
subject to the extremes chaiacteiistic of inland Eastern 
countries In summer the temperature may rise as high 
as 106° Eahr, while in winter it often sinks to 13° or 
oven sometimes 20° below zeio The high-lying valleys 
in the south are colder than the rest of the country, not 
only on account of then gi eater elevation hut also be- 
cause of their being exposed to the cold winds from the 
noith and north-east Accoidingly, the chief products of 
the soil aie such as thrive under a warm summer and are 
unaffected by a cold winter Both maize and wine are 
giown, but the olive is excluded by the severity of the 
cold season 

Products. Maize is the puncipal object of agriculture, the average annual 
crop being estimated at upwards of 5,000,000 bublicls, wheat 
coming next with an average crop of less than 4,000,000 bushels 
Besides ceieals, flax, hemp, and tobacco aie giown, but the 
attempts made to cultivate cotton have piovcd unsuccessful The 
(duef wine-gro\nug locality is m the noith-ea&t round Mogotin 
lueflii'ient as are the iinpleuients and backward the methods of 
agriculture, gram makes up a eon&ulerahle portion of the exports, 
owing to the scantiness ol the population and the deficiency of 
oil 101 ludnstiiea, and it is expected that this export will ho greatly 
increased on the completion of the lailway system to the sonthein 

Exports seapoits The gram chiefly expm ted is wheat, —maize supplying, 

and as among all tlie Slavs of the Balkan peunisula, the chief food of 

iinpoits the people Hitherto live-stock has formed the laigest item lu the 
exports, sometimes amounting to over one-half Amotig these pigs, 
winch are fed m immense mimhers on the mast of the forests, 
take the first place Of late yeais their number has greatly 
declined, largely m consequence of American competition , hut 
relatively to population Servia still maintains a much gieatcr 
number than any other country of Europe ; and the same is true 
of sheep, winch are here relatively more than twice as numerous 
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as 111 Spam Cattle also aie numeious, but aie leaied solely as 
beasts of diaught and for expoit Bees aie veiy geueially kept, — 
the honey being consumed in the countiy, the i\a\ expoited Tlie 
leaimg of silkwonns is spieading, especially since cocoons and eggs 
have begun to be expoited to Italy Oicliaids aie very exten- 
sive, and all kinds of fiuit belonging to cential Euiope aic giown 
m abundance, — above all, tlie jiluni, fiom winch is distilled the 
favourite national spiiit, slivoiika The aveiage annual value of 
the expoits is a little ovei £1 pei head of population Aftei live 
animals and giam come hides and pumes Among the impoits 
the chief items aie sugai, salt (wholly absent in Seivia), cotton 
goods, and otliei textiles Inipoit duties being high, a coiisidei 
able amount must always be allowed foi smuggled goods Thougli 
the gieat bulk ot the impoits entei the countiy by the Austiiaii 
fiontiei, an mcieasmgly laige piopoition comes originally fioin 
beyond Aiistna-Hniig.uy Tims m 1879, of the total quantity ot 
imports across the Austnan houtiei, 76 pei cent weie ot Austnaii- 
Hunganan ongiii, in 1880 73 pei cent , m 1881 65 pei cent , leaving 
24, 27, and 35 pei cent lesjicetively toi coimtnes beyond Among 
the lattei Geimany comes next aftei Austiia-Himgary and then 
England CiSomal waies (sugar, coffee, &c) aie now mipoited 
cheaper by way of Hambiug than hy way ot Trieste 
Theiiatuial lucieascof population m Seivia is puetty lapnd, the Popn- 
anmial buth-iate being among the highest iii Euiope, while the lation 
death-rate, though high, is exceeded m several other couutiies 
Duimg the yeais 1879-84 the aveiage auinial numbei of biiths u as 
76,962, of dcatlia 47,181, the excess of biitlis ovei deaths 29,781, 
which figuies compared wnth a total population mteuiiediate between, 
that at the end of 1874 and that at the end of 1884 give a biitli-iate 
of upwauls of 43 pei thousand, a death-iate of less than 27 per thou- 
sand, and an annual excess of biitlis ovci deaths of iieaily 17 pei 
thousand The aveiage piopoilioii of male to female hiitlis is 
106.100 The people aio mainly Serbs, thougli the piopoitioiis 
have been modifieil by the inciease of teuitoiy undei the tieaty of 
Bpilm Tins teiutoiy, at one time occupied by Seivians, had been 
to a laige extent deserted by them m consequence of the oppiessive 
Turkish yoke, and then place had been taken by liloliainmeclaii 
Albanians west of the Moiava and by Bnlgaiiaiis in the valley of 
the Nishava Most of the Albanians, howevei , quitted tlieii lioines 
at tlie time of annexation, and Seiviaiis aie now loluiinug to then 
foimei seats Previous to the tieaty of Beiliu the puiieipal element 
ot the population next aftei the Sciviaiis consisted of Roinnainaiis, 
of whom there weie about 130,000 The Servian Chiucli forms a 
blanch of the Oiiental Gieek Clnncli with a peifeotly independent 
admmistiation The highest ecclesiastical authority is exercised 
hy the national synod Elementary education is in a very baclnvai d 
state, but lecently a law' lias been passed to remedy tins defect, by 
malaiig education obhgatoiy on all childien between six and tlui toon 
and laying tlie duty of pioridmg accommodation, books, and 
teacbcis upon school distucts At Bolgiado there is a high school 
Ol iiuivcisity with faculties of philosophy, law, and teehiucs 
The agricultuial population aie scattoied among a great numbei 
of villages, most of winch consist of single isolated hoinestcads 
Each homestead is occupied by a gioup of families oonnocted by 
blood and acknowledging one head, the starcshina, who is usually 
the patuaieh of the commvnnty, Imi is often chosen hy the lost of 
the membeis on account of Ins piiideiK'O and ability Ho regulates 
the woik and clistubntos the pioceeds of tlie labour of the entne 
homestead, and his lulmg is followed without question The land 
cultivated by a family oi group of families is always tlieii own 
pionoity Tlie biukhugs belonging to the homesteads are enclosed 
witlun an nmnenso palisade, uisidc wlneh a large expanse of fields 
IS mostly planted with plum, damson, aiidothei fruit-tiees, suiiound- 
nig the houses of the occupiers In the midst of these is the 
house of tlie staieshina, which contains the common kitchen, eating 
hall, and family hall of the eutue homestead In tins last all the 
memheis assemble ui the evoiiiug for conversation and amusement, 
the women spuming, while the ehildion play The people take 
delight m listening to the recitation of the poetical rhapsodies ni 
which the Soivian hteratiue is remarkably noli The houses aie 
mcstly Tciy small wooden strnctuies, seivmg for little else but 
sleepung places But that of the staieslnua is often of buck, and 
IS invariably of better constuiotion than the rest 
Since 6th March 1882 the government has 'been a constitutional Govern- 
monarchy The legislative body is called the ’slitpuMina, and in meat. 
1884 consisted of 178 members, thiep-fomths of whom aio elected 
hy the people, the remanidoi being nommatod by the king A new' 
sknpslitma is elected every ilnee years Eoi the settlement of 
special questions of gieat moment an extraordmaiy skupshtina oi 
groat national assembly is elected, in winch thcie are four times as 
many memhers, all elected, as in the ordinary sknpslitma. There is 
also a pormanent coniioil of state of 15 members, who have the 
task of di awing up proposals for legislation, heamig oomplaiuts 
i 1 cgavdmg the decisions of ministers, and peiformnig other functions 
[ For admunstiative purposes the kingdom is divided into twenty- 
two cncles, besides the city of Belgi’ade In the budget for 1883- 
I 84 the revenue and expeiidituie were each estimated at nearly 
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£1,500,000, and for 1S84-85 at about £1,840,000 The national 
debt at the end of 1884 about £7,000,000 An additional 
debt of about £1, 000,000 was contiacted dinuig the Seivo-Bulgaiian 
nar of 1885-86 

Armj, The Servian aimy is divided intothiee classes The fiist class, 
enibiacmg men between 25 and 30 yeais of age, constitutes the 
standing auny, -whicli immbeib 18,000 on a peace footing and about 
100,000 on a v ai footing The fiist tivo yeais aie sei ved with the 
coloms and the lemamdei of the teim in the leseive The second 
class contains men between 30 and 37 who have seived in the 
standing aimy The thiul clasi, which is only called out in extia- 
oidinary emeigencies, is composed of men between 37 and 50 The 
total militaiy stiengtli of Seivia foi cases of emeigency is estimated 
to be about 210,000 men 

The capital of Seivia is Belgiade, at the junction of the Danube 
and the Save It is the only town with moie than 15,000 inhabit- 
ants Next 111 size is Nish, in the temtorj' added by the tieaty 
of Beilm, wlieie the valley of the Nishava opens into that of the 
Bulgaiian lloiava The other chief towns aie Kragushevatz m the 
centie of the Shiimadia, the foimei capital of the countiy, Shabatz 
on the Saie, Semendria on the Danube, Krusheiatz, Alexinatz (the 
centre of the fax and hemp growing distiict), VshiUe, Posharevatz, 
Yiaiya, and Leskoiatz 

See Rev 57 Denton, Sst via and the Servians, London, 1862 , Kanitz, Serhen 
histousclie ethnographiseke Jkisestudien, Leipsio, 1808, Balme, La Pnmvpanti 
de Se/Oie, Pans, 1880 (G 6 C) 

Hlstokt 

The oiigmal home of the Croats and Seihs, who aie identical m 
laee and language, wms the countiy adjoining the Caipathian range 
Then ■ipeech shows them to belong to the eastern division of the 
Slavonic family (see Siivs) The generally accepted derivation 
of the name Cluobni, Oioat, is fiom the oiiginal designation of the 
Carpathians, Chrht, “ a udge,” an opinion suppoited by Schafaiik 
and Piofessor Ljiibic, author of aCioatian histoiy This view is 
lejected by Perwolf ^ and also by Penka/ but apparently on lusutfi- 
cient grounds The last-named connects the woid with the same 
loot as that fiom which “Slav” is deiived (shirii, Ihi, km) and 
makes it signify the “vassals," those W'ho follow a chief. The 
deuvation suggested bySchafauk for “Seib”is theioot m, “to 
pioiluce"; thus the name would come to mean the jieople, just as 
deutscli IS from diot, “ people " Ho consideis it to have been the 
oiigiual appellation of all the Slavs This must be accepted as the 
best explanation hitlierto given, though not altogethei satisfactoiy 
We find the name iii Ptolemy and Siih in Plmy 
Settle- The Seibs and Cioats have no histoiy till the yeai 638 A d , at 
meiit of w Inch period they left then oiigmal settlements and migrated into 
Serbs in the ancient Illyiicum and part of Moesia Whethei any of tins 
Balkan people had pievionsly taken up then abode in the Balkan peinn- 
peii- sula is by no means cloai, and very diffeient opinions have been 
insula held on the subject The most piobable account is that small 
Slavonic colonies were settled heie and there as eaily as the 2d and 
3d centuries, consisting mainly of piisoueis taken in war, and we 
hear of two trrhas, the Karpi and the Kostoboki, who are claimed 
by Schafank with good reason as Slavs Jiiecok considers that for 
two bundled yeais befoie the Slavs are heard of in histoiy south 
of the Danube they^vere scatteied as colomstsm Moesia, Thrace, 
Daidania, and Macedonia Pi ofesaoi Diinoff finds mention of Slav- 
onic colonies in Thrace in the Hiei osolymtamm mi. 

Jtinemrmni Anioium , and, even if ive d.o not give a complete 
adhesion to his views, theie are many names of towns in Procopius 
(m the fiist half of the 6tli centmy) w'hich aie undoubtedly Slavonic. 
The tiaces of the original mliabitants have disappear ed, except in 
so fai as the Albanians represent these peoples It is gcneially 
believed that the word we? opc7i oi 7ioropch, signifying a slave, found 
111 the Zakomic of Dushan, lefeis to tlie Noropians, an old Thracian 
tube 

Our authonty for the Seivian migration in the middle of the 7th 
century is the empeioi Constantine Poiphyrogonitus According 
to the stoiy, five Croatian piinces, the brotheis Clucas, Lobelus, 
Cosentzis, Muclilo, and Cluobatus, and two sisteis, Tuga and Buga 
(i 0 , Calamity and Piospeuty), came at tins period fiom northern 
01 Belo-Chrobatia, as it ivas called, the oiigmal lioma of the Croats 
111 the Carpatban Mountains. The descendants of then people who 
lemained in the teuitory aie lost among tho suriounding popula- 
tion The services of these Oioats w eio made use of by the emperoi 
Heraclins, and they became a baniei against the Avars, whom 
they drove out of the countiy in which they settled The territory 
winch they occupied was divided by them into eleven Supas oi 
ymiaii The people who inhabited the western poition kept the 
name of Croat, those in the eastein irere called Serbs We must 
now leave the Oioats, as in tins aiticle we have only to do with tho 
Seibs piopeily so called. The Croatian bianeh of the family, after 
being ruled by petty hem (a word said to be of Avar origin), was 
annexed to the kingdom of Hiingaiy, and after the 16th centuiy 
followed the fm tunes of the house of Hapsburg. 

1 Ai oUv fur slansche PMlologu, vn 591 

2 Ongim Ariacie, p 128, Vienna, 1888 


Foi five centuries aftei then aiiival m then new territoues we Early 
lieai nothing of the Seibs save an occasional veiy biief mention in contests 
the Byzantine chioiucleis The native annalists do not begin eai Iier with 
than the 12th century As in Cioatia so among the Seibs, tlie Greeks 
smaller 5upans^ giadually became meiged into two oi thiee gieat 
ones The head zupan of Seivia, who lesided in Desiiica, called 
by Constantine Destiiiiea, was at fiist tlie suzciain of all the otliei 
Seivian znpans, with the exception of the Pagaiii, conceiniiig whose 
Latin name the empeioi Constantine makes the \ eiy stiange leinaik 
— nai yap Hayavol Kar& Wjr rwr 2))>.\d|3wr yXuircrav d^dirrurroi epp-rj- 
veiovraL Aftei the land w'as liamed by the Biilgaiuns we find the 
gieat 2upan of Dioclea (Doclea) supieme , he aequiied tlie title of 
king, aaid leeeived liis insignia fiom the pope Einally, Neiiiaiiya, 
the descendant of a zupan family of Dioclea, founded a new’ dynasty 
in I’asa (mod Novibazar), and united Seivia and Bosnia into one 
strong empiie Tlie names of the eailiei printes, who are iiisiginh- 
cant and do not helji ns to follow the thiead of Seivian liistoij’, 
need not be mentioned We find them sometimes tiibutaiy to the 
Gieek eiupeiois and soinefames uidepeiident They appeal, nioio- 
ovei, to have been engaged in constant w'ais with the Bulgaiuns 
About 1015 Vlaihmii was leigmng, hut he was assassinated by 
the Bulgaiian czar John, who got j)Ossessioii of Seivia, but died 
two yeais afteiwaids on an expedition against the Gieehs To- 
gether with Bulgaiia, Servia fell uiidei the powei of the empeioi, 
and its affairs woic managed by a Gieek goveruoi Stephen Toyislall 
made an insnirectioii in 1040, expelled the govenioi, Theopliilus 
Eioticus, and defeated the Giceks in 1043 His son and snecossoi, 

Michael (1050-80), at fiist lived in peace with the Byzantines, but 
afteiwaids entered into diplomatic relations with the West, took 
the title of king (jca-), and leceived his insignia fiom the pope 
(1078) Heconciueied Durazzo (Diac) in 1079, and leigned thirty 
yeais His son, Constantine Bodin, subjugated the zupaiis of 
Bosnia and Rasa About 1122 Oiuosh, siunaniecl Bela, zupan of 
Rasa, ascended the tin one BTom this time dates the pow'oi of 

Servia. His wife Anna was a Geiman piincess Omitting tliiec 
insignificant lulcis, w e come to the famous Stephen Nemaiiya (1159- 
95), whose life has been wiitten by liis son Sava Ho leigned 
tluity-six yeais, and was many times .successful against the Gicoks, 
but was not able to take Eagnsa He abandoned the goveumient 
to his son Stephen in 1195 and became a monk undoi the name ol 
Simeon, dying in 1200 in tho monastery of Clulanclei on Mount 
Athos Steplien was ciowmed by lira youngest brothoi Sava, finst 
aicbbishop of the country, witli a mown which had been conso- 
eiated by the pope, hence his title Fiwvymicliam, “the fiist- 
crowned,"— that is to say of tho new dynasty, foi the hipans ol 
Dioclea w’oie alieady kings He died in 1224 and ivas followed by 
Ins sons RadoslalT and Vladislaff in succession The latter made 
an offensive and defensive alliance with Ragusa. Ho employeil 
Geunaiis to woik the Seivian nmies , and we liiid them ropontcdly 
mentioned in Servian documents under the name of Saxons, especi- 
ally m the Zalmnk of Stcjihon Dushan No traces, howovei, can 
be found of them at the present day. Yladislaff’s coiut w said to 
have been very luxurious Ho died childless about 1237 and was 
succeeded by liis brother Stephen IJiosh, whose torriloncs were 
devastated in 1241 by tho Mongols. Ho w’as afterwauls driven 
fiom Ills throne by liis son Diagiitin and died in 1272 The lattoi, 
however, stung by conscience, abaiulonod tho ciowm to liis brotliei 
Milutin and contented hiinsolf with Syrmia, wlieio ho died in 
I 1317 Tho icign of Milutui was chiefly occupied with struggles 
against the Gieeks , ho was gonoially siiecessful in liis campaigns 
But his domestic life w’as unhappy . ho divoiced tluee wives and 
caused his only son Stephen to ho blinded fiom suspicion ol his 
tieacheiy The opeiatioii, hoivovei, xvas iinpcifcctly jioifoimcd, 
and the youfli recovered hib sight In 1314 Milutui fought on the. 
side of the emperor Andiomeus against tho Turks, and m the stmio 
year foiced tho Ragiisaiis to jiaylnm tribute Alter his bi other 
Dragutin*s death lie soiled Jus lieicclitaiy cloiunuoiiS; and iccallnig 
his son Stephen, wliom ho had banished to Con.stautinojdo, gave 
him DiocIca In 1319 tho Hiinganans deprived him of Bosnia , 
tw 0 years later ho died His son Stephen ivas engaged in pei iiolnal 
wais In 1330 he defeated the Biilganans at tho brook Kninenclia 
neai Yelbiizhd, wdicn tho Bulgarian czar Michael was slam. It 
was on tills occasion that his son called Stephen Dinslnm fir, st Stephen 
distinguished himself. In .spite of the lung's siicce.s.scs against the Dushan 
Gieeks, ho was destined to close his reign in tlio most laraentnhlo 
manner he was imprisoned and strangled by older of lus own son 
at Zvechon m 1336 It is fiom this enme that Dusban gniiied his 
simiame [d/iishiti, “to suffoeate") Concerning this pniiec, wo aio 
told by the ancient cliioniclors that he was gigantic in stature and 
teirihle in appearance. lie conducted thirteen campaigns against 
the Greeks In 1337 he took Strumitza and sub]ugated all Mace- 
donia and AJhaiua to Thcssalonica, Kostin, and Banina, threatened 
Byzantium, and concluded a peace with the cmiioior Aiulroiuais, 
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who was shut up la Thessalomca He now divided his kingdom 
into eight districts and arranged everything on the Byzantine 
model. He conquered the whole of Macedonia, and caused himself 
to he crowned empeior of Seivia, his son Uiosh as king {kial, tsc), 
and the archbishop of the country as patiiarch In 1349, at a diet, 
he published his eelebiated Zcikomlc or “Book of Laivs’’ (see be- 
Contests low) In 1356 he began a new campaign against the Gieelcs, his 
with object being to seize Constantinople, to place the Greek crown upon 
IHirks his head, and drive the Tiiiks out of Em ope , but in the midst of his 
schemes he died at Deabolis in Albania on 18th Deeembei 1356 
His son Urosh was then but nineteen years of age, and, being sickly 
m body and weak in mind, he was unable to struggle against the 
revolted governors of his piovinces, some of whom wished to make 
themselves independent He was killed in a conflict with one of 
them in 1367, who ascended the thione nndei the name of Yukashin 
This monaich was at fiist successful against the Tmks, now alieady 
masters of consideiable portions of the Byzantine empire , but he 
lost the decisive battle of Tienains, and with it his life, m 1371 
Accoiding to the chionicleis, the Seibs weie siupiised and many 
slam while sleeping Many also weie drowned in the wateis of 
the Maiitza, “and theie then bones lay and were nevei bmied ” 
The fate of Vukashin and of his hiothei Goiko was uncertain The 
empiie of Dushan now began to fall to pieces and Servia was again 
without a rulei Marco, the son of Vukashin, declaied himself 
the successoi of his father , but the line was unpopulai with the 
Seibs, and at a diet at Bed (Ipek) in 1374 they elected a young 
noble, Lazar Greblianovicli, a connexion of the old piincely house 
He did not, howevei, take the title of eithei empeior oi king, hut 
only of knes oi prince Bosnia was sepaiated fiom Serna and fell 
undei the rule of a noble named Tveitko Sultan Muiad had 
alieady conquered the Bulgaiian soveieign Shishman and now 
maiched against Seivia On the 15th of June 1389 the Seibs were 
Battle of completely defeated at the battle of Kosovo, the “field of black- 
Kosovo Inrds " Ho event has heon so much eelebiated in the national 
songs as this Many aie the lays which tell of the tieachory of 
Vuk Brankovich and the gloiious self-immolation of Milosh Obilich, 
who stabbed the coiiqiieioi on the battlefield The silken shioud, 
embroidered with gold, with which his wife Militza coveied the 
body of her husband is still pieserved in the monasteiy of Vidnik 
in Symia, and a tiee which she planted is shown to tiuvelleis at 
^upa Accoiding to one account Lazar was killed in the battle , 
acooidmg to others he was taken piisoner and executed befoie the 
eyes of the dying Murad The bones of Lazar now lest at Kavamtza 
Servia on the Erushka Goia in Syrmia, Wo hear no moie of independent 
tnbutary Serb piinces , the country was now tiibutary to Turkey, and its 
to riileis were styled despots. Stephen, the son of Lazar, was confiimed 
Turkey in this title by Bajazid, the successor of Muiad Militza died lu 
a convent in 1406 Stephen died in 1427 childless, and was suc- 
ceeded by George Brankovich, a man sixty years of age, whose reign 
was a tioublod one. In 1437 he was compelled to fly to Hungaiy 
to avoid the wrath of Murad II , and did not recover his terutoiy 
till Hiinyadi and Scanderheg drove back the Turks m 1444 Geoige 
fell, m the ninety-first year of his ago, m battle with a Hungarian 
magnate named Michael Szilagyi on 24th Deeembei 1457 His 
youngest son Lazai succeeded him after committmg many ciimes, 
but only siimved his father five weeks. His widow, Helena Palce- 
ologus, gave the country to the pope in oidei to secure his assist- 
ance against the Tuika Upon tliis the sultan ravaged Servia m 
the most pitiless mannei, burnt the churches and monasteries, 
and caruBil off 200,000 peisons into captivity Serna became m 
all respects a Turkish province, although we occasionally fiud the 
empty title of “despot” homo by some of the descendants of its 
pmces Great numbers of the Serbs subsequently mimated to 
Hungary In 1689 some thousands under the coramarul of the 
despot Geoige Biaukovich entered the imperial (Gennan) army 
In 1691 the Servian patriarch, Arsenius Chemoyevich, led about 

36.000 families to settle in various parts of Hungary, chiefly in 
Syrmia and Slavonia These aadnogas, as they are ciuled, are not 
families in our sense of the word, consisting of parents and children, 
but communities of families according to the custom stiU found 
among the Croats of the Military Erontier. The number of the 
emigrants at that time would piobably amount to 400,000 oi 

500.000 persons Others followed them in 1738 and 1788. These 
Serbs have kept their religion and language m spite of the desperate 
efforts of the Government to Magyanzo them. The last despot 
of Servia was George Brankovich, who died in captivity in Anstna 
m 1711. 

Inconsequence of the splendid victories of Prince Eugene, Austria 
acquired the gieatei part of Servia by the treaty of Posharevatz in 
1718, but the Turks regained it by the peace of Belgrade in 1739 
For upwards of four centuries the Serbs groaned under the Tnikish 
yoke, until, in 1804, unable to endure the oppression of the Tni’kish 
dalns, they broke out into rebellion under George Petrovich, sui- 
named Tsmi, or “ Black Georgs ’’ (in Tuikish Kara), Kara George 
was born at Topola (Tapolja) in 1767 j at first he merely aimed at 
conquering the dahis, but afterwards he attempted to diive the 
Turks out of Serna, This he succeeded in doing after many failure. 
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In 1813, however, they leconqueied the countiy, and Geoige with 
his adheients was compelled to fly to Austiia He letmned in 1817, 
but was treacheiously murdeied by oi der of Milosh Obi euovich, who 
had now become the Servian leadei "We have no space heie to Straggles 
sketch the struggles of Milosh to secuie the independence of Seivia for mde- 
He was himself of peasant oiigm and m his youth had been a swine- pend- 
lieid The Tmks had contiived to kill or cliive out of the countiy ence. 
all the Seivian anstociacy, leaving only peasants to till the giound, 
feed swine (one of the gieat mdustues of the countiy), and pay the 
harcLch Milosh was declaied piince by the national assembly, and 
in 1830 seemed the consent of the Poite to his enjoyment of the 
title with the succession reserved to his family, Tuikey allowed 
Seivia a qnasi-mdependence, but held and gaiiisoned several for- 
tiesses Milosh had so httle foigotten his Tmkish training that 
he made himself obnoxious to Ins subjects by his despotic acts 
He was a man of simple, even coaise habits, as many of the anec- 
dotes told of hun testify He was compelled to abdicate in 1839 
in favom of his sou Milan, who, however, was of too feeble a con- 
stitation to direct the government, and, dying soon afterwards, was 
succeeded by his youngei biothei Michael He also abdicated in 
1842 and the Serbs then elected Alexandei , the son of Tsini Geoige, 

01 , to give him his Seman pationymic, Karageoigevich Eis mie 
lasted seventeen yeais, he was compelled to lesign in 1859, and 
Milosh, now very old, was invited to come fiom Bucharest He 
lived, howevei, only one year, dying in 1860, and left the throne 
to his son Micliael, then aged forty, who was thus a second time 
elected piinco of Soma Michael was a man of lefinement and 
had learned much duiing his exile The condition of the countiy 
improved duiing his leign, and m 1862 he succeeded in getting 
the Tuilosh gamsons lemoved fiom Belgrade. The Moslem in- 
habitants have giadnally withdrawn from the eonntiy, so that they 
ai-e now lepiesented by a very few families Of the two mosques 
still remammg m Belgiude, one is devoted to then use, the other 
having been turned into a gas-woik. While walking in his paik, 
called Koshutniak oi Topshideie, near Belgrade, Michael was 
assassinated by the omissaiies of Alexandei Kaiageorgevioh on lOtli 
June 1868 He was succeeded by his second cousin, Milan, gi arid- 
son of Yephrem, a hi other of Milosh. Milan was boin in 1854 , 
he became piince of Servia in 1872 In 1875 he mamed a Eussian 
lady, Natalie do Keezko. In 1878 the Serbs declaied wai against 
Tmkey, but their aims weie unsuccessful, and they were only saved 
by the inteivention of Russia By the tieaty of Beilin, July 187 8, 
the country leceived a laige accession of teiiitory, and the prince 
caused himself to be pioclauned king Peace continued till the 
yeai 1885, and during this peiiod the Seibs seemed to make con- 
siderable progiess as a nation, in spite of the bitterness of political 
faction In 1885, howevei, Serna made an ill-judgecl and selfish 
attack upon Bulgaiia, which was ignominioiisly beaten off 

Liteeatitue 

For some account of the Servian language, see Seats, 

Under Servian liteiatuie the Dalmatian and Croatian in the 
limited sense of the teim must bo included. The latter, however, 

IS somewhat meagre This literature is divided into three peuods— 

(1) from tho eailiest times to the fall of Seman independence at 
the battle of Kosovo, 1389 ; (2) fiom tho use of the miportanco of 
Eagusa in the 15th century till its decay towards the end of tho 
17tli , (3) fiom tho time of Dositei Obradovich to the present day. 

fust Pmoii.— Tho earliest composition which has come down to Early 
us m tho Seivian oi Dlynan language, to use a teim in which we ebrom- 
may include the Dalmatian Slavs, who are essentially tho samecles. 
people, IS tho production of an unknown pnest of Dioolea (Doelea), 
now Duklya, a heap of rums, but fovmeily a city of considerable 
importance on tho rivei Moratza His title m Latin is “ Anonymns 
Presbyter Diocleus,” or in Slavonic “Pop Dukljamn ” Ho must 
have hvod about the middle of the 12th century, as the chionicle 
compiled hy him extends to the year 1161, It is a tedious pro- 
duction, and possesses only antiquaimn inteicst ; it is printed by 
Kukuljovid Sakcmski^ m the Arkvo m Povcstnim J%igoslavcnsJm 
(Agram, 1851). The oldest documents of the Servian language m 
the narrower sense of the term are a letter of Kuhn, the ban of 
Bosnia in 1189, and tho letter of Simeon or Stephen Nemanya to 
the monastery of Ohilander on Mount Athos These productions 
are simply Pamoslavonic with, a mixture of Serbisms. The history 
of early Servian hteiaturo has been thoioiighly investigated hy 
Schafaaik in his Serl%schi} Lsseh&rnor (Pesth, 1853). "We have only 
TOaco to mention the more important pioduclions. (1) The Life of St 
Svtneon by his son St Sahbas or Sava, tho first archbishop of Serna, 
was written about 1210, The eaily mannsenpts have been lost 
and the oldest copy known only dates from the 17th century 
Besides this work, Sava also compiled a tipih or coEection of statutes 
for the monasteiy of Studenitza, of which he was hegonmen or 
abbot He was the founder of the celebrated Ohilander monastery. 

(2) The History of St Simon md St SaXbas by Dometian was com- 
piled in 1264, and is preserved in a manuscript of the 14th centuiy, 

1 In citing the names of those members of the Servo Croatian race who use 
Latin letters the onglnal orthography is preserved. 
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There is a good edition bf Danichichj to vliom -ne are indebted for ’ 
a TalnaMe lexicon of Old Seivian (3) The Boilosloif oi Lives of 
Seman. kings and aichbishops, compded by Aichbisliop Daniel 
(ilied 1338), contains the lives of Kings Radoslaff, Tladiblatf, Diosh, 
Dragiitui, Queen Helena, Milutin, &c After Ins death the vork 
nas continued by an anonymous irntei The style of these pio- 
diictions IS dry and tasteless They are -wiitten in Palseoslavonie 
mixed vitli Seibisms Hilferding has commented mth gieat 
severity on their bombastic and panegyrical style,— the most com- 
plimentary epithets being applied to many soveieigns whose caieeis 
neie stained with cnmes ( i) The Ltjc of Stq)hen, siirnamed “ De- 
chanslu,” fiom the monastery Dechani which he founded, written 
by Gregory Tzamblak, liegoumen of the same monastery^ (5) In 
1359 we have the Code of Law's {ZaLoniL) of Stephen Dushaji, 
which has been pievionsly mentioned , it is the eaibest specimen 
of Servian legislation, and has come down in seveial manusciipts, 
being first published by Raich in his Eistory at the close of the 
18th centiny Since that time other editions have appealed, the 
two most important being those of lliklosich and hTovakovich 
Second Tci lod — To this epoch, which may be said to commence 
w ith the 15th centiny, belong some of the Seivian chionicles, the 
Servian Lydopis Kopnmichh and otheis, — dry and tedious compilations j 
ballads, the 15tli century saw also the outbinst of tlie hteiatme of Eagusa 
(see below) The SemanbaUads have obtained a Eniopean celebiity, 
and must have existed fiom veiy eaily times Hicephoius Giegoras, 
w’ho in 1325-26 came to Stejihen Iliosh lY. as amhassadoi fiom the 
Byzantine empeior Andioniens, noticed that some Serbs attached 
to his suite sang tiagic songs celebiating Hie great exploits of then 
national heroes As M Pipiii lemaiks in his Eistonj of Slavonic 
Zitoatnu, this shows the existence of a national epic among the 
Serbs before the battle of Kosovo In the desciiption of an embassy 
sent from Yienna to Constantinople in 1651 a ceitam Kmipeshich, 
by birth a Slovene, speaks of hearing songs sung in honoui of 
Milosh who slew Sultan Muiad The fiist attempt at coEecting 
them was made by tlie Praneisoan monk Andiew KaCic-lIiogid, a 
Dalmatian, who died in 1785 His work was published at Yenice 
in 1756 under the title of Mazgovor Ugodm Earoda SlomnsJcoga 
(Recreations of the Slavonic People)_^ Some of the pieces included 
m this volume weie ■vviitten by Miosid himself, and he made many 
alterations in the old ones Tins, however, was qmte in the spirit 
of the ago in which lie hvecl We find extracts from Seman 
ballads in some of the Dalmatian poets of the 16th centiny In 
1794 they weio alluded to in the Travels of the abbe Eortis, and 
were finally coEected by Ynlc Steplianovich Kaiajich and published 
at Leipsic lu 1824 umler the title Eaiodna Sc pule Pi/esvie (Popular 
Servian Songs). Some of tlieni weio aftei wards tianslatcd into 
German, by Theiesa von Jacob and into English by Bowiiiig and 
Loid Lytton The veisions of the last two possess but little ment 
It w'ould be impossible in a .shoit notice like the present to discuss 
the contents of these remarkable ballads To the majoiity of readers 
the cycle winch treats of Knez Lazai and his fate at the battle of 
Kosovo will prove the most iiiteiestiiig Besides lustorical persons 
introduced in the ballads, theie is the half-mythical hoio Marco 
I&alevich, who, like the Russian Ilya Muiometz, has many of the 
chaiacteiistics of a supernatural being. His victories, chiefly over 
Turks and Magyars, are nanated m the most bombastic phiaseolo^y. 
At last ha dies in battle ; but the belief prevails that ho remains 
concealed till he shall appear on some futmo occasion to rescue his 
people fioiu then oppressois. Almost as mystoiious as the heio 
hunself is Ins hoise Sharatz, who was presented to him hy a mla 
or fairy After the death of Yuk Stephanovicli (1864) a supple- 
mentary volume was published by his widow, which her husband 
had left prepared for the press Srpslcc Earodna Pyesme is Eerze- 
govine (Popular Servian Songs from Heizcgovina, Yienna, 1866) 

A good collection of songs of the Montem^uis (Tsinogortzi) was 
edited at Leipsic in 1857 hy Milutmovich There has also appeared 
a little volume of Servian national songs from Bosnia, collocled hy 
Bogoluh Petianovicli m 1867. Since then volumes of Seivian 
popular poetry by Eayachevich and Eistich have aiipeaued. 

Eagusau Dumg this period Slavonic litoratuie reached a hidi pitch of 
eia cultuie m the little city of Eagusa, called m Slavomc Dukoviuk. 
During the 15th, 16th, and Hm centuries tins city, now m a state 
of decay, was a kind of Slavonic Athens. To the influonoe of 
Italian literature was added the culture introduced by the crowds 
of learned Greeks,— Chalcocondylas, Laseans, and otheis,— who 
found refuge withm its walls after the fall of Constantmoplo. 
Lyrics and the lyric chama seem to havo been the geneial pro- 
ductions of the nioie noteworthy authore The influence of 
Italian is peioeptible throughout The first water of emmenco 
was Hannibal Lucid, averyp^ular poet m his day, author of love- 
songs, a drama Pohnga (The Pemale Slave), and tianslations pub- 
lished first by Ins son Anthony at Yemce in 1656, and repiinted 
by Dr Gaj at Agram m 1847. A very mterestmg poem by this 
autlioi is his Eulogy of the city of Dnbrovmk (Eagusa), Another 
writer of coiisideiable reputation was Nicholas Yetramd-daviSid 
(1482-1576), who afterwards became a monk and lived as a hermit 
on one of the islands on the Dalmatian coast Ho has left several 
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plays and, besides translating the Eeciiba of Euripides, wrote 
seveial mysteiies, in the style of the leligious plays once so popular 
thioughout Euiope , of these the Sacnjice of Ah ciham is the best 
His poem entitled Italy is lemarkable for the warm affection it 
expresses foi the country of his education Petei Hektorevic (1486- 
1572) was a iich piopnetoi of the island of Zara, and is woitli 
mentioning as having shown a taste for the national poetiy of his 
countiy He has intioduced some songs in his Pibanjc i llibais'Ico 
Pi itjovm anje (Fishmg and a Dialogue of Fisheimeu) „Yeiy cele- 
brated m its time was the Jeggupha or Gipsy of Andiew Cubianovic 
(1500-1559), who xvas oiiginally a silver smith His poem of the 
Gipsy IS said to have been evoked in the following mannei 
5ubianovic was on one occasion following a young lady and uigmg 
his suit when she turned louud and said scoiiiMly in Italian to her 
attendant, in the lieaimg of the poet, “ Che vuole cla me qnesto 
Zmgaio 2” (“ YHiat does this Gipsy want with me «”) The despised 
lover took up the w'oid of lepioach and wuote a poem in which he 
intioduced a Gipsy prophesying to a company of ladies their vaiions 
foitunes and concluding with an expostulation to the haid-heaited 
beauty for hei obduiacy Schafaiflc speaks of this piece with great 
enthusiasm and calls it “a. truly splendid flower iii the garden of 
the Illyrian Muses ” The Russian critic Pixnn supposes, with gieat 
probability, that the poem was wntten as a sort of masquerade foi 
the earniv al It enjoyed considerable popiilai ity and was fi equeutly 
imitated A similai stoiy is said to have suggested the Eciusc 
(Deivisli) of Stjepo Giicctic, m which the autlioi lepiesents himself 
as a Turbsh deivish These two pieces aie elegant pioduotions in 
the Itahan maimer 

Nicholas Naljeskovid (1610-1587) was a native of Eagusa and 
author of seveial pastoial plays in the style then so much in voguo 
thioughout Eiuope Of the same desciiption are the pioductions 
of Maimo Di^ic (1620-1580), of whom liis contempoiaiios pu’tusod 
“il pure, vago, e dolce canto” Mention may also be made of 
Dinko Eanjiiia and Mauio Orbini (d 1614). Anotliei colebiated 
poet was Dominco Zlataiid (1556-1607), who, besides tianslating tho 
Elect! c6 of Sophocles, pioduced a veision of the Aminta of Tasso 
and has left several minor pieces The chief of the Eagusau poets, 
howevei, was Ivan Guncltihd (sometimes called by liis Italian name 
of Gondola) Veiy few facts aie known of his life , hut he died 
111 1658 aged fifty, having discliaiged seveial important public ofliccs 
His death, says Schafauk, was not too oaily lor his fame but too 
caily for literature and tho glory and prosperity of his coimtiy 
Ho lumself published hut little, and many ot his wiitings poii.s]ied 
in the earthquake in 1667, after which Eagusa nevoi regained lier 
foiniei prosperity The so-called Petiarchan school of Illyrian 
poetiy languished after this and wasted its energy on elegant 
tiifles Dalmatian poets of the 18th and lOth centuries have not 
made any eoiisiderahlo figuie. The Osrmnoi Gundnlic, on which 
Ills fame rests, is an epic ui twelve books, and was wiitteu to celc- 
biate the vieloiy of the Poles luidei Cliodkicwicz over tho Tuiks 
and Tatars m 1622 at Chocnn (Khotin) Schafank piaises Guudulie 
for the iicliness of his imagmation, tho lofty tone of lus veiso, aud 
its perfectly constructed riiythm. Wo aio willing to allow that 
Oman possesses considerable spirit and that tho versification is 
melodious, hut on the whole it seems a tedious poem. Tho shoit 

a uatiains m which it is wiitlou lack tho tiuo epic dignity. Leaving 
lie Dalmatians, the only wnlei worthy of meiitioii among the 
Serbs IS George Brankovich (1645-1711), tho last despot, who com- 
piled a Eistory of Serma. till the end of the 17th Centw'y, which has 
been edited by Ohedoiml Miyatovich, ambassador from tho couit of 
Servia to St James’s (1886) From this pciiod till the close of tho 
18lh century theio is no Servian literature : the spirit of the people 
seems to havo been crushed out of them hy Austrian persecutors on 
tho one hand and by Tuikish on tho other Till tho icign of Milo,sh 
Ohrenovich m tho 19th centmy hardly a Servian pimtod book was 
to be seen Tho works of Yuri Krizhanioli, who, although a Serb, 
wrote in Russian, are mentioned uiidei Eushu (p 105). 

Third Penod (fi oni 1750) — Tho spark of nationality was still 
burning among tho Seihs, m spite of thou degradation, and men 
wore found to fan it. Such a man was Eaich (1720-1801), a Raich, 
thoiough patriot Ho was born m Slavonia, a pioviucc of Austria 
inhabited by Sorbs, tho son of poor parents, hut ho had all tho 
enthusiasm for learning Hiat animated tho Russian LomonosoJff, 
whom ho very much resembled Thus wo find him making hia 
way on foot fi'om his native town to Kielf, whore ho was loeoivod 
mto tho ecclesiastical scmniary aud devoted himself to theology. 

After spending three years al Kioff, he betook himself to Moscow. 
Meeting, on lus return to Ins native countiy, with a cold reception 
from those whom he had expected to foster his studies, he went 
hack to Russia, and whilo at ZiolT resolved to write the history of 
the Servian nation. Knowing that the Slavonia monastoiies m 
European Turkey coiitamed many unpublished manuscripts (num- 
bers of which have since penshod in the wavs which havo devastatod 
the country or have been destroyed by the Greeks), ho visited Con- 
stantinople and many other parts of that empire in order to collect 
materials. ^ On his return to Austria he took up his abode at 
Nensatz oaitho Danube (also long tho hoadquartors of Schafarik), 
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and worked at kis lustoiy, wliicTi lie fim&lied in 1768, lint it was 
not published till upivaids of twenty veais latei In 1772 he 
became a monk, and he died in 1801 The work of Eaieh, though 
inteiestmg as a monument of learned industiy, does not now 
possess much ciitical value The style is harsh and a great deal 
of the ethnology (a science then in its infancy) unsound Thus, 
among other strange statements, he holds the Bulganans on the 
Yolga to have been Slavs After Eaich we come upon two inde- 
Ohra- fatigable Servian woikem, Dositei Obiadovich (1739-1811) and Yuk 
dovich Steplianovich (1787-1864) The life of the foimei has been wiitten 
by himself He was a man of vaiied learning, and his careci 
was marked by many cm ions adieutines After having visited 
nearly every part of Euiope (including England, where he was 
received with gieat hospitality),^ Obiadovich returned to Seivia 
and became tutoi to the children of Tsmi George He was a 
man sprang from the people, and an indefatigable and successful 
labomer for national education The list of his compdations and 
translations is considerable. Actmg on the wise principle that 
the language as it is spoken should he cultivated and not a jargon 
oveiloaded with archaic and supposed classical forms, he did good 
by destroying the influence of the Palceoslavomc among his conntiy- 
men Before liis death his services to his eountiy were lecogmzed 
by his appointment as member of the senate and supeimtendeiit of 
national education The man, however, who was destined to hung 
Yuk the Servian language into the greatest prominence was Ynk CWoljQ 
Steiihan- Stephanovich Karajich, whose collection of songs was mentioned 
ovich above Yule was an indefatigable seholai and patriot Till his 
time the Servian language had been, so far as all foreigneis were 
concerned, simply nulls indigestaque moles He wrote a good 

S ammai, which has formed the basis of all published since, and to 
IS Jacob Giimm fuiinshed a preface To him also we owe a 
Servian dictionaiy and a collection of tales and pioveibs His sup- 
posed innovations in the Servian language with regard to the rejec- 
tion of archaisms and tlie intioduction of a neiv system of oitho- 
grapliy raised up a host of enemies against hmi, so that not only 
was he foibiddoii to enter Seivia but bis books were excluded from 
the country He died at the beginning of 1864, but peimission to 
make use of bis innovations was not given till four years afterwards 
Minor A complete enumeration of tire Servian and Croatian aiitbois of 
writers tbo 19tb centiuy would fai exceed the limits of this article But 
Matthias Aiitlioiiy Eelkovid (1732-1798) deserves mention, because 
be wioto in a dialect but little cultivated, viz,, tbo Slavonian in the 
lestiicted sense, as applied to the Austnan province of that name 
lie published xii 1761 a successful satue entitled Satir iliti Dim 
Gsomk (Satire or the Clever Man), at Dresden A few names, each 
of which marks a definite feature of the bteratiue, must suffice 
Lucian Muslutzki (1777-1851), an arclumandiito, afterwards bishop 
of Cailowitz, was highly esteemed by his eountiymen as a poet 
His odes are full of patriotic feeling Yovan Hadebicli (1799-1870) 
w rote under the worn de plume of Milosh S veticb For some time he 
vvas an autliouty in Servian liloratiue, hut ultimately his influence 
waned. Simeon Milutmovich, a noted writer, whose life was full 
of stiange adventures, composed an epic poem entitled Scrbianka, 
which desciibos the chief incidonts of the Servian wai in 1812, It 
was published at Leipsio in 1826. Ve have previously alluded to 
his collection of Monteneguu songs. He is also the author of a 
tiagedy on Milosb Obilicb, who slew Sultan Mmad Milutmovich, 
who was a Bosnian, died in poveity in 1847 Yovan Pojiovich 
(1806-1866), a native of the Banat, was a wiitei of much industry 
and meut, and gamed a consideiable leputation by his plays, the 
subjects of which were taken fioin Servian bistoiy and w'eio put 
upon the stage with considerable ellect ’Without being a gieat 
dramatic writer, he had the art of constructing pieces to which 
people would listen,— something like Sheridan Knowles To tins 
ciicle belongs also Yun Malotach, author of Spomenile Lukimwm 
Mushitzkom (A Meinoiial to Lucian Mnshitzki), and also the Apothe- 
osis of Kara, George. In 1847 the well-Imown journal Qlasmk (The 
Messenger) was founded, which has continued to the present time 
and contains many valuable papers on Sei vian history and literature. 
Scbafarik had previously founded at Hensatz (Hovi Sad) the Maiitsa 
Si'bska, an excellent society for printing Servian hooks 
Croatian Tlio Cioats have also been active in modem times The lemark- 
litera- able poem, Death of the Agha Ismail bengi&, by Ivan Maluiamd 
ture, (bora in 1813), is said to be so popular among the Sorbs, as stimulat- 
ing tliou' hatred of the Turk, that it has been called “The Epos of 
Hate ” Ismail was the descendant of an old Bosnian family who 
had turned Mussulmans to keep then estates when the country ivas 
first invaded These iciiegades, as might be expected, are more 
fanatical than the Turks themselves His exploits were chiefly 
directed against the Uakoks and the Moiitenegrms The poem is 
composed in the same metre as that of the Servian ballads collected 
by 'Yuk It IS spirited, hut has a savage air about it, engendered 
by the scenes described, the fierce border wars of long hereditary 

* To show the opinion entertained of him in Bntain it is only necessary to 
cite the inscription m a hook presented to him by Dr Pordyce, an eminent 
London physician of the time "Dosltheo Ohradovio, Serbiano, viro Imguis 
yards crudiib, sanctissimis moiihus morato," &c. 
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hatred The account of the cruelties committed by the Turks while 
collectmg the haiach and the conclusion, wheie the body of the 
slain Agha is bi ought to the hermit, are diamatically conceived 

The lour most celebrated Seivo-Cioatian poets aie Stanko Yraz, Servo- 
Pieiadovic, Yovanovicli, and Eadichevich Stanko Yiaz [1810- Croatian 
1851) was by kith a Slovene, he jomed, hewer ei, the Illyrian poetiy 
movement undei Ljudevit Gaj and used the Seivo-Cioatian lan- 
guage The attempt of Gaj to foim a common liteiary language 
under the name of lUyiian by fusing the Sei vo-Cioat and the Sioveu- 
ish languages was not successful Perhaps the only i esult, if it had 
been persevered in, would have been that the Slovenes would have 
become completely Germanized, as a pedantic liteiary language 
would not have been understood by the peasants Besides many 
giaceful lyiics, Yiaz also published collections of national songs 
Some of has shortei pieces aie veiy elegant and have a iich Oiiental 
colouimg Petei Pieiadovic (1818-1872), a native of the Military 
Fiontier and a general m the Anstiian aimy, is the author of many 
giaceful lyrics, widely known throughout all Servian- speaking 
regions A complete edition of Ins woiks appealed in 1873 Peter 
Yovanovieh (bom in 1801) is the author of many popular poems 
But no one of the latei geiieiation of Seman authois has gamed 
such a reputation as Branko Eadichevich, who was bom in the 
Anstiian 13auat in 1824, and ended Ins short hfe at Yienna in 1853 
His populaiity rests upon the patriotism shown in his writings and 
then spuited tone Hor have the Servo-Gioats lacked important 
woikeis m the fields of history and philology Among these must 
be mentioned Djniro Danicbich (1825-1882), who was educated 
partly at Pesth and partly at Yienna, at the latter university be- 
coming the pupil of Miklosicb. He fiist made himself conspicuous 
by espousmg the cause of Yuk Stephanovich Karajich in the dispute 
about Servian oithogiapby Besides contiibuting valuable papers 
to the Glasnil, he was the author of an Old Servian dietionaiy of 
gieat service to students He edited, as ineviously mentioned, the 
memoiials of Old Servian liteiatuie At the tune of Ins death he 
w-as engaged upon a great Servo- Cioatian dictionary, a work which, 
it IS to be hoped, will be continued by some of Ins pupils Ljudent 
Gaj (1809-1872), who has alieady been mentioned, was a Croat and 
lahouied to bnng about a national unity IIis services weie invalu- 
able as an editoi of the Old Dalmatian classics Aimin Pavid (still 
livmg) has mitten a good lustoiy of the Dalmatian diama {Eistonja 
Duh ovaele Di am, Agi am, 1871 ) Stoyan H ovakovich (bom 1842), 
at one time minister of public instraction, besides contributing 
valuable articles m the Qlamtk, has published au historical chies- 
tomathy of the Seimn language and an edition of the Kahornk of 
Stephen Dusliau Another woiker in the same field was Chedomil 
Miyatovich, pieviously mentioned One of the most indefatigahlo 
and patriotic of modem Cioatiau scholars is Ivan Kukuljevid Sak- 
cinski, who has edited, besides many eaik Croatian and Seivian 
woiks, an admiiable Ailiv m Fovestnieii Jugoslavensku (Collection 
of Documents for South Slavonic History), of which several volumes 
have appealed,— a veiitahle stoiehouseof Slavonic history, archaeo- 
logy, and liteiatuie lie has found an excellent coadjutor in Dr 
Fiancis Eacki (horn 1829), among whoso works may bo mentioned 
Pmno Slovjensko (Slavonic ’Wilting, Agiain, 1861), Ocllomei is 
DrzamiogapavaMoivatskoga (Fiagmeuts of Croatian Law, 1861), 
and many excellent historical articles m the journals Pozor (The 
Observer) and Pad (Labour) 

Aftei Mildosich, tlie most indefatigable worker in the field of Slavonic 
Slavonic literature now living is the Croat Ignaz Yatroslaff J’amd litera- 
(horn 1835), fomieily a professor at Berlin, who now occupies Hie tine 
chair of Slavoiuc philosophy at St Petezsbuig, in the place ofgener- 
Sroziievsla. He has published many valuable works on Slavomc ally 
philology, such as (m 1867) a History of Seivo-Croatim Literature, 
also a leadiug-book with specimens of eaily Glagolitic and Oyiilhc 
works {PnviSn Starohermtsleoga Jezika) He 1ms also edited two 
of the oldest Slavonic codices, Manaiius and Zographensis More- 
over, m 1876110 founded the well-known Arcimfur slamsche Philo- 
logie, winch he still edits with the co-opeiation of many Slavists 
Sirae Ljubid is another woiker in the field of Slavonic history and 
literature To the excellent literary journals already mentioned 
may ho added the Slanna, published at Agrani Yaluable works 
have been wiitton by Balthasar Bogisvid on the honse-communities 
of the southern Slavs and south Slavonic law generally His labours 
have been made use of by Sir Henry Maine One of the most cele- 
brated of living Servian poets is Matthias Ban, the author of several 
poems and plays, whidi have been very favourably received. 

A few words may be added here on Montenegrin history and Moiite- 
literature, the details of which aio hut scanty On the death of negro. 
Stephen Dushan, a certain prince Balsha became independent ruler 
of Zeta Many fugitives betook themselves to the little retreat 
after the battle of Kosovo Ivan Chemoyevich settled m Tzetinye 
(Oettmje) m 1486 and built a cliuroli and a monastery. In 1616 his 
son and successor retiied to Venice, and Montenegro was governed 
by a national assembly and a vladilca (yntice bishop). The country 
was ruled by vladikas of vaiious families till 1697. In that year 
the office became hereditary in the family of Petrovich of Negosh 
Originally the ecclesiastical and civil functions were combined m 
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the person of the vladika, but they "were separated on the death of 
Peter II in 1851. The latter was the author of some poems m the 
Servian language, the most celebrated being LomTia MihoJcmyia 
(The Light of the Microcosm), -which appeared at Belgrade in 1845 
He was succeeded by his son Daniel, first pnnce of Montenegio, who, 
dying inl8S0, was followed by his nephew Jricholas,themo&t memor- 
able events of whose reign have been the war with Tuikey and the 
increase of his teuitoiy by the tieaty of Beilin (W R M ) 

SEBYITES (Servi Beatre Maiise Yiigims) This reli- 
gions order owes its origin to Bonfiglio Monaldi, a Floren- 
tine, who in 1233 wnthdrew along with, six of his comrades 
to the Campo Marzo near the city for prayer and ascetic 
exercises in honour of the Virgin. Three years afterwards 
they removed to Monte Senario, where their numbers were 
considerably Increased The order at a very early period 
received from Bishop Ardingiis of Florence the ride of St 
Augustine, but did not obtain papal sanction until 1265 
It rapidly spread into France, Germany, the Low Countries, 
Poland, and Hungary, and from Mai tin V it received in 
1424: the privileges of the mendicant orders. The Servite 
Tertiaries were founded about the same time by Giuhano 
Faleonieri TJnder Bernardino de Bicciolini arose the 
Hermit Servites (1593) The members of the order (Ob- 
servants and Conventuals) aie now found chiefly in Italy, 
Hungary, Austria, and Bavaiia. 

SERYIUS, the commentatoi on Yirgil, is all but un- 
known to us, so far as personal information goes From 
notices in the Saitimaha of Maciobius, where he appeals 
as an interlocutor, we may infei that in or about 380, 
though still ([uite young, he was already distinguished as 
a “ grammaticus,'’ that is, as an expert in the ciiticism, 
explanation, and teaching of the classical literature of 
Rome Servius therefore belongs to the latter half of the 
4th and the earlier years of the 5tli centuiy, to the age 
of Symmachus and Claudian, of Jerome and Augustine. 
The allusions of Macrobius and a shoit letter from Sym- 
machus to Servius leave no doubt that the grammaiian 
formed one of that band of cultivated men, led by Sym- 
machus, whose eyes were turned towards the pagan past 
and away from the Christian future, and who bieatliod 
into pagan culture its last transient sparks of life and 
vigour The race of “grammatici” to which Servius 
belonged, and which had now run at Borne a com-se of 
some 500 years, had done much evil to literature, had 
helped to corrupt, falsify, encumber, and even in some 
instances by abbreviations upon abbreviations to kill out 
the texts on which they worked , but on the whole they | 
had done more good. They had helped to save what could 
be saved of education, culture, and history, and so had 
in the main contributed to the preservation of the ancient 
literature that has come down to us. Of all the “gram- 
matici ” none bears on his front more of the virtues and 
fewer of the vices of the race than Servius But it must 
be noted that much which passes under the name of 
Servius in modern editions, and in modern quotations, 
most certainly did not proceed from his hand. The 
comments on Yirgil to which "his name has been attached 
come from three different sources. One class of MSS. 
contains a comparatively short commentary, definitely 
attributed to Servius. A second class (all going back to 
the 10th or 11th century) presents a much expanded com- 
mentary, in which the first is embedded ; bnt these MSS. 
differ very much in the amount and character of the addi- 
tions they make to the original, and none of them bear 
the name of Servius. The added matter is undoubtedly 
ancient, dating from a time but Httle removed from that of 
Servius, and is founded to a large extent on historical and 
antiquarian literature which is now lost. The third class of 
MSS., vpTitten for the most part in Italy and of late date, 
repeats the text of the first class, with numerous interpolated 
scholia of quite recent origin and little or no value. 
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The real Ser-vian commentary (for so we must designate 
the text that we find in the first class of MSS ) piactically 
gives the only complete extant edition of a classic author 
written before the destruction of the emigre It is con- 
structed very much on the principle of a modern edition, 
but wuth very different ideas'both as to the i elative and the 
absolute value of the matters treated Owing to the delicacy 
and ongmahty of his veiled style, to the innumerable 
threads of ancient history, mythology, and antiquities shot 
through thetextuieof his poems, owing above all to the 
firm hold he eaily gained upon the Latin schools, Yiigil had 
a continuous line of expoundeis stretching almost from his 
death to the destruction of the Roman government of the 
West. Semus built his edition in part on the extensive 
Yirgihan liteiature of preceding times, much of which is 
known only from the fragments and facts he has preserved. 
The notices of Yugil’s text, though seldom or never 
authoritative in face of the existing MSS , which go back 
to, or even beyond, the times of Servius, yet supply valuable 
intomation concerning the ancient recensions and textual 
criticism of Yiigil. In the grammatical interpretation of 
his author’s language, Servius does not rise above the stiff 
and overwrought subtleties of that day , while his etymo- 
logies, as is natural, violate every law of sound and sense 
As a literaiy critic the shortcomings of Servius are great, 
if we judge him by a modern standard, but he shines 
if compared with his contemporaries In paiticular, he 
deserves credit for setting his face against the prevalent 
allegoiical methods of exposition. But the abiding value 
of his work lies in his preservation of facts in Roman 
history, religion, antiquities, and language which but for 
him might have perished. Not a little of the laborious 
erudition of Yarro and other ancient scholars, to whom 
time has proved unkind, has survived in Servius’s pages 
The older MSS sometimes add to the name Servius that 
of Magiater (given to other distinguished grammarians at 
different times) ) the later Italian MSS. in some cases give 
his name as Matirus Servius Honoratus. Besides the 
Yirgilian commentary, we have other works of Servras, — 
a collection of notes on the grammar (Ars) of Lonatna , a 
treatise on metrical endings ; the tract De Centum Metens 
or Centimeter. 

The most noted editions of tho Yirgihan commontaiy aio by 
Fabweras (1551) , P. Darnel, who fiist publi&Uod tlio enlarged 
comiaentary (1600) , and by Thilo and riagen (Loip.'iic, 1878-84). 
Tho Essai sur Sarvvus by E. Thomas (Pans, 1880) is an olaboiato 
and valuable examination of all matters connected with Servius ; 
many points aio treated also by Bibbcck m his “Prolegomena ” to 
Yirgil, and by Thilo and Hagen as above. Tho smallci works of 
Semus MO printed in Hoil’s Grammatici Laiim. 

SERYIXJS TULLIUS, tho sixth king of Eomo, described 
in one account as originally a slave, is said to have inarnod 
a daughter of Tarquin, and to have gained the throne by 
the contrivance of Tanaquil, his mother-in-law. Another 
legend represented him as a soldier of fortune originally 
named Mastarna, from Etruria, who attached himself to 
Cseles Yibenna, the founder of an Etruscan city on the 
Cselian Hill. Servius included within one circuit the five 
separately fortified hills which wore then inhabited and 
added two more, thus completing the “ Septimontmm ” ; 
the space thus inclosed he divided into four “ regiones,” ill© 
Suburana, Esquilma, Collina, and Palatina (see Rome, vol. 
XX. p. 813). For his contributions to Roman law see 
RoMAisr Law, vol. xx. p 669 and for his reforms of 
the constitution see Rome, vol. xx, pp. 734-736. His 
legislation was extremely distasteful to tho patrician order, 
and Ms reign of forty-four years was brought to a close 
by a conspiracy headed by his son-in-law Tarquimus 
Snperbus. The street in which Tullia drove her car over 
her father’s body ever after boro tho name of the “ Vicus 
Sceleratus,” 
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SESAME, fhe most important plant of tEe gemia 
Sesamum (nat ord Pedahnese), is that which is used 
throughout India and other tropical countries for the sake 
of the oil expressed from its seeds S indtcum is an herb 
2 to 4 feet high, with the lower leaves on long stalks, broad, 
coarsely toothed or lobed The upper leaves are opposite, 
lanceolate, and bear in their axils curved, tubular, two- 
lipped flowers, each about f inch long, and pinkish or 
yellowish in colour The four stamens are of unequal 
length, with a trace of a fifth stamen, and the two-celled 
ovary ripens into a two-valved pod with numerous seeds. 
The plant has been cultivated in the tropics from time 
immemorial, and is supposed on philological grounds to 
have been disseminated from the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, but at present it is not known with certainty 
in a wild state The plant varies in the colour of the 
flower, and especially in that of the seeds, which range from 
light yellow or whitish to black. Sesame oil, otherwise 
known as gingelly or til (not to be confounded with that 
derived from Guizotia oleifera, known under the same 
vernacular name), is very largely used for the same pur- 
poses as olive oil, and, although less widely known by 
name, is commercially a much more important oil , thus, 
apart from the almost universal use of the oil in India, 
from 60 to 80 millions of kilogrammes of the seed are stated 
to have been introduced annually into Eiance in 1870- 
1872 The seed is also largely exported from Zanzibar 
and Formosa, The seeds and leaves also are used by the 
natives as demulcents and for other medicinal purposes 
The soot obtained in binning the oil is said to constitute 
one of the ingredients in India or Chinese ink. The 
plant might be cultivated with advantage in almost all 
the tropical and semi-tropical colonies of Britain, but will 
not succeed in any part of Europe 

SESOSTEIS (Secrojcrrpis, SO Herodotus ; Diodorus writes 
Sesoosis , other forms are Sesonchosis, iSesosis, JSesothis, 
(fee ) IS according to Greek historians the name of a king 
of Egypt who conqueied the whole world, even Scythia, 
the lands of the Ganges, and ^Ethiopia, which were not 
subject to any of the later great empires. The conqueror 
in whose exploits these extravagant legends took their rise 
w'as Eamses II (see Egypt, vol vii p 739), but the 
Greek accounts unite in his person all the greatest deeds of 
the ancient Pharaohs, and add much that is purely imagin- 
ary. In Manetho’s lists Sesostns is identified with a much 
older king, Usertesen IL, perha})S because authentic tradi- 
tion made him the conqueror of iEtluopia (see vol vu p 
734) When Herodotus says that he himself saw monu- 
ments of Sesostns in Palestine, he has been thought to refer 
to the figures of Eamses II. hewn in the rocks of Nahr-al- 
Kalb, near Beiriit, but they do not agree well with bis 
description (Hdt., ii. 102-106), which seems to point rather 
to Astarte pillars (Asherim). The monuments in Ionia of 
which he speaks still exist in the Karabel Pass. They are 
not Egyptian but so-called “ Hittite,” i e., probably Cappa- 
docian See Wright, PJmpzre of the Plittvtes, last plate. 

SESSA, a town of the kingdom of Italy, province of 
Terra di Lavoro, situated among hills on the site of the 
ancient Suessa Atiruwa, on a small affluent of the Gan- 
gliano, is 17 miles east of Gaeta and half a mile from 
Sant’ Agata. The hill on which Sessa is situated is a mass 
of volcanic tufa, in which have been discovered painted 
chambers erroneously supposed to have belonged to a 
city covered by a volcanic eruption. The town contains 
many ancient remains, particularly the ruins of Ponte 
Aurunca and of an amphitheatre It is the see of a bishop, 
has an interesting basilica with three naves, a gymnasium, 
a technical school, and a seminary. The cathedral contains 
inscriptions, a mosaic pavement, and a good ambo decorated 
with mosaics resting on columns. In the principal street 
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are memorial stones with inscriptions in honour of Charles 
Y, surmounted by an old crucifix with a mosaic cross. 
Exclusive of the environs, the town has a population of 
6130 The hills of Sessa are celebrated for their vines, 
the “Ager Falernus ” of the Eomans. 

SESSION, CouET OF. See Scotland, p 635 siqoici 

SETTLE, Elkanah (1648-1723), a minor poet and 
playwright of the Eestoration period, immortalized by the 
ridicule of Dryden and Pope, was born at Dunstable in 
1648. He IS the “Doeg” of the second part of Absalom 
and Achitophel, and is treated by the satirist with some- 
what more good-humoured contempt than his compamon 
in the piUory — Shadwell. 

Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 

Made still a blundeiing kind of melody, 

Spurr’d boldly on, and dash’d thiough thick and thin. 
Through sense and nonsense, never out nor in, 

Dryden treats him as a sort of harmless fool, who 
“ rhymed and rattled ” along in perfect satisfaction with 
himself. For some time also he was taken by the public 
at his own valuation. At college he seems to have been 
regarded as a prodigy, and his juvenile verse was preferred 
to Dryden’s Coming to London, he began to produce 
trageihes His Empiess of Morocco (acted in 1673, when 
the author was tw^enty-five) was a signal success on the 
stage, and is said by Dennis to have been the first play 
that was ever sold in England for two shillings, and the 
first that was ever printed with cuts ” Puffed up by this 
success, Settle made haughty allusions in his preface, 
which excited the ire of his contemporaries , and Dryden 
co-operated with Crowne and Shadwell in writing sarcastic 
notes on The Empress Settle’s next collision with 
Dryden was also provoked by himself. He attempted a 
counterblast to Diy den’s great satire in Absalom Pernor, 
and was contemptuously demolished in return. Settle was 
then comparatively a young man, his age being thirty-five, 
but he had touched the height of his fame, and the remain- 
ing forty years of his life were not so successful Dryden 
mockingly said of him that his ambition was to be “ the 
master of a puppet-show,” alluding to his duties in the office 
of city poet, in which he was one of the successors of Lodge, 
Middleton, Jonson, and Quarles ; and to this he was literally 
reduced in his old age, keeping a booth at Bartholomew 
Fair, where he is said to have played the part of the dragon 
in green leather He died in the Charterhouse in 1723. 

SETTLEMENT, in law, is a mutual arrangement 
between living peisons for regulating the present or future 
enjoyment of property. It also denotes the instrument by 
which such enjoyment is regulated. The prevailing notion 
of a settlement is the dealing with property in a manner 
different from that in which the law would have dealt with 
it apart from the settlement. Definitions of settlement for 
the purposes of the Acts are contained in the Acts of 1856, 
1877, and 1882 (see below) They are, however, scarcely 
sufficient for a general definition. On the one hand they 
are too extensive, and include wills ; on the other they are 
not comprehensive enough, as they apply only to real estate. 
They also include only cases of successive limitations, but 
the idea of succession does not in itself seem a necessary 
part of the conception of settlement, although no doubt 
most settlements contemplate successive enjoyment. Settle- 
ments may be either for valuable consideration or not . the 
latter are usually called voluntary, and are in law to some 
extent in the same position as revocable gifts ; the former 
are really contracts, and m general their valMity depends 
upon the law of contract. They may accordingly contain 
any provisions not contrary to law or public policy.^ 

1 In this English law allows greater freedom than French- By 
§ 791 of the Code Napokon, in a contract of marriage the succession to 
a living person cannot he renounced. 
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Tlie elements of tlie modern settlement are to be found 
in Koman law The vulgaris, pupillans, or esuemplmns 
subshttiito (consisting in the appointment of successive 
heirs in case of the death, incapacitj, oi refusal of the 
heir first nominated) may have suggested the modem 
mode of giving enjoyment of property in succession 
Such a stibstitniio could, howevei, only have been made by 
will, while the settlement of English law is, in the general 
acceptation of the term, exclusively an instrument inte? 
vivos. The dos or donatio propter nuptias corresponds to a 
consiclerahle extent with the marriage settlement, the 
instrument itself being represented by the dotaU instiu- 
vientim or pacta dotalui In the earliest period of Boman 
law no provision for the wife was required, for she passed 
under viamis of her husband, and became in law his 
daughter, entitled as such to a share of his property at his 
death In course of time the plebeian form of marriage 
by usvs, according to which the wife did not become sub- 
ject to mamis, gradually superseded the older form, aud it 
became necessary to make a provision for the wife by 
contract. Such provision from the wife's side was made 
by the dos, the property contiibuted by the wife or some 
one on. her behalf towards the expenses of the new house- 
hold Dos might be given before or after marriage, or 
might be increased after mairiage. It was a duty enforced 
by legislation to provide dos wheie the father possessed a 
sufficient fortune Dos was of thiee kinds : — piofectitia, 
contributed by the father or other ascendant on the male 
side j adventitia, by the wife herself or any person other 
than those who contiibuted dos profectiha , reeeptitia, by 
any person who coutribatecl dos adventitia, subject to the 
stipulation that the property was to be leturned to the 
person advancing it on chssolution of the marriage The 
position of the husband gradually changed for the woise 
Erom being owner, subject to au obligatiou to return the 
dos if the wife predeceased him, he became a trustee of 
the corpus of the property for the wife's family, retaining 
only the enjoyment of the income as long as the maniage 
continued The contribution by the husband was called 
donatio proptes' miptias ^ The most stnlnng point of dif- 
ference between the Boman and the English law is that 
under the former the children took no interest m the con- 
tributions made by the parents Other modes of settling 
property in Boman law were the life interest or mus, the 
Jideicorrmissum, and the prohibition of alienation of a 
legattm 

The oldest form of settlement in England was perhaps 
the gift in frankmarnage to the donees in frankmarriage, 
and the heirs between them two begotten (Littleton, § 17). 
This was simply a form of gift in special tail, which 
became up to the reign of Queen Elizabeth the most usual 
kind of settlement The time at which the modern form 
of settlement of real estate came into use seems to be 
doubtful. There does not appear to be any trace of a 
limitation of an estate to an unborn child prior to 1556 
In an instrument of that year such a limitation was 
effected by means of a feoffment to uses The plan of 
granting the freehold to trustees to preserve contingent 
remaincleis^ is said to have been invented by Lord Keeper 
Bridgman in the 17th century, the object being to preserve 
the estate from forfeiture for treason during the Common- 
wealth.® The settlement of chattels is no doubt of considei- 
ably later ongm, and the principles were adopted by courts 
of equity from the corresponding law as to leal estate 

1 See Hanter, Motnan Law, p, 150 , Maine, Marly Mistory of Insti- \ 

tuiions, hot xi. j 

® The appointment of such trustees has heea rendeied unnecessary | 
by 8 and 9 Vict c 106 and 40 and 41 Viot. c, S3. 

® This sketch of the history of settlement is abridged from a paper 
by the late Mr Joshua ‘Williams, Papers of the Juridical Society, vol. 1 
i. p 45 i 
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At the present time the settlement m England is, so far 
as regards leal estate, nsed foi two inconsistent purposes, 
— to “ make an eldest son,” as it is called, aud to avoid 
the results of the right of succession to real property of the 
eldest son by making provision for the younger children. 
The first result is gen ei ally obtained by a strict settlement, 
the latter by a marriage settlement, which is for valuable 
consideration if ante-nujitial, voluntaiy if post-nuptial At 
the same time it should be remembeied that these two 
kinds of settlement aie not mutually exclusive a marriage 
settlement may often take the form of a strict settlement 
! and be in substance a resettlement of the family estate 
! Theie aie thiee possible vaiieties of the maniage settlement — 

I (1) the dotM system {tegime dotal), under which the husband 
I geneially has the usufruct but not the propeity m the dos , this is 
the system generally followed m countries whore the Boman law 
pie vails , (2) the system of community of goods {communauU de 
tnens), by which the wife becomes a laud of paitnei of the husband ; 
this system, said to have been oiigmally the custom of ancient 
Germany, is in vogue lu Fiance and Louisiana , (3) the system of 
sepaiate piopeity, by which (subject to contiaet) the wife’s pro- 
peity IS fieo fiom the control of liei husband , this system picvails 
111 the United Kingdom aud the United States An ordinary 
English mamage settlement of peisonalty is a deed to which the 
parties aie the intended 1ms baud and w'lfe and tiustees nominated 
on then behalf It generally contains the following clauses — a 
power to vaiy the investments of the settled piopoity withm 
limits , tinsts of the income foi the benefit of the husband and 
wife duiing their lives , tiuats foi the issue, usually according to 
the appointment of the husband and wife oi the suivivoi, and m 
default for sons attaining tnenty-oiie and for dauglitois attaining 
that ago or marrying, equally, subject to a “hotchpot” clause, 
cliaiging the children with the amount of any pievious appoint- 
ments, a powei of advancement of the pioitions of childion in 
anticipation, atiust for the maintenance of infant cluldieii altci 
the death of the parents, with a diiectioii foi the accumulation of 
surplus income, ultiinato trusts fixing the destination of the 
settled piopcity in default of issue The iccoipt and trustee 
clauses, at one time usual, have heoii lenclered unnecessary by 
iGcent legislation The Convoyanciiig Act, 1881, superseding 
Loid St Leonaid’s Act of 1859 and Loid Oianworth’s Act of 1860, 
gives powei to appoint new tiustees, and niakos a trustee’s receipt 
a sufficient discharge Trustees were formerly much lestiicted 
in tixeii investments, but vaiious Acts of Pailiameut have now 
iiicieased then poiveis of choice of investment (see Tiiirsi’). The 
settlement of real estate is still a mattoi of greater difficulty than 
that of personalty, though it has been considoiably aiinplilied by 
iccent legislation A shoit statutory foim of settlement of leal 
estate isjuovided by the Oonveyaneing Act, 1881 (Fourth Schedule, 
Form IV ) The Act further enacts that a covenant by the settlor 
for fuithei a.ssiirance is to bo implied This takes the place of 
those covenants usually nisei ted in settloraonta bofoio the Act, 
which woio tlio oidinaiy covenants for titlo. (See Beau EfsTATB ) 
The Settled Land Act, 1882, gives statutory authority to ceitani 
piovisions geneially inserted by conveyancers The clauses must, 
however, still vary infimtoly according to the cu’Oum.stances of 
paiticular cases. ‘Where the settlement is of copyholds, the usual 
couise IS to suiTonder tiiom to tlio use of Irnsteos as joint tenants 
in fee upon such tiusts as will effect the desiied devolution of the 
property 

A stiict settlement of loal estate usually takes placo on the 
commg of age or marriage of the oldest bon, if it bo the intention 
of the paitios that the estate should continue undivided The 
consideration fox the soitlcment in the first case is usually an 
immediate allowance made to the son, in the second the marriage 
itself, a valuable consideration It will appear on referring, to 
the articles Ektail and Beal E, state that an estate cannot bo 
entailed for a period exceeding a fixed number of existing lives and 
an additional term of twenty-one years, but that if it bo sought to 
bai the entail within that period the consent of the protcctoi of 
the settlement must bo obtained The process of rosetUomont is 
thus described by Lord St Leonards • “Whore there aio younger 
children, the fathei is always anxious to hava the estate resetUed 
on them and their issue, in case of failuio of issue of the first son. 
This he cannot accomplish without the concurrence of the son ; 
and, as the son, upon his establishment ni life in his father’s life- 
time, requires an immediate provision, the father generally secures 
to him a provision dining thoii joint lives as a consideration for 
the resettlement of the estate in remainder upon the younger sons ” 
The settlement usually takes the form of a life estate for the fathoi, 
followed by a life estate for the son, with remainder in tail to the 
unborn child of the son, the continuance of the estate in the 
family being further secured by a series of cross-remainders. Thei o 
IS often a name and arms clause, under which, by means of a 
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shifting nse (see Trust), every person succeeding to the settled 
estate as tenant in tail is foiced to assume the name and arms of 
the settlor under penalty of forfeiture of his estate Certain parts 
of the personalty of the settlor aie often settled upon trusts to 
devolve with the real estate In oidei to attain this end, the 
chattels aie not simply subiected to the same limitations as the 
real estate If so subjected, they would vest absolutely in the 
first tenant in succession, as no estate can be limited in peisonalty 
(see Personal Estate) A declaiation is added that they shall 
not vest absolutely in any tenant until he shall attain tv enty-one, 
and in case he should die undei that age that they shall devolve 
as nearly as possible in the same way as the lands By means of 
strict settlement the actual possessor of a settled estate at any 
given time is in general only a tenant for life It is a lule of law 
that in a settlement of this natuie there should be a full and com- 
plete communication of all material ciicumstances by the one 
party to the other 

It IS only •within a compaiatively lecent period that any dis- 
satisfaction at the system of settlement has been felt In 1829 
the Real Property Gominissioneis saw no reason to recommend any 
alteration of the law' as it then existed To use the words of the 
East Report, p 6, “ Settlements bestow upon the present possessor 
of an estate the benefits of ownership, and secure the property 
to his posterity The existing rule lespecting peipetuities has 
happily hit the medium between the stiiet entails which prevail 
in tiie northern part of the island, and by which the property 
entailed is for ever abstracted flora commerce,^ and the total pro- 
hibition of substitutions® and the excessive lestiictioii of the 
power of devising ^ established in some countries on the Continent 
of Europe In England families aie preserved, and puichaseis 
always find a supply of land in the maikot ” This optimistic view, 
it IS scarcely necessary to say, is not the one generally accepted at 
present The inconveniences insepaiable in an economical point 
of view from the settlement of land have been proposed to be met 
in tw'o ways, — (1) by a total piolubitioii of the creation of life 
estates (see Land), and (2) by an extension of the powers of the 
limited owmer The la-tter is the one which has hitheito com- 
mended itself to the legislature of the United Kingdom 

Up to thirty yeais ago a settled estate in England or Ii eland 
could he sold oi leased only under the authority of a private Act 
of Paihament The dealings of the limited ownoi with las property 
■were practically confined to certain powers of raising money for 
draining conferred by 8 and 9 Yict c 56 and the Public and Private 
Diainage Acts (now lepealccl) The flist geneial Act was the 
Leases and Sale of Settled Estates Act, 1856, w'hich proceeded on 
the principles generally followed in the private Acts The Act 
allowed the tenant for life to demise the premises (except the 
piincipal mansion house) foi various terms, and to sell with the 
approval of the court. Several amending Acts weie passed, and 
finally the law was consolidated and amended by the Settled 
Estates Act, 1877 (40 and 41 Vict c 18) Meanwhile the Impiove- 
ment of Land Act, 1864 (which applies to the United Kingdom), 
and the Limited O'^vneis’ Residence Acts, 1870 and 1871, had been 
passed The Act of 1864 allowed the owner of a settled estate to 
charge upon the land, by way of rent-chaige, the expenses of certain 
improvements, such as diaiiiage, inigation, inclosing, leclamation, 
clearing, erection of lahoiiiers’ cottages and faimliouse buildings, 
planting for sheltei, constiuction of any buildings which will 
increase the value of the land for agricultuial purposes, and con- 
struction of jetties 01 landing-places on the sea-coast oi navigable 
riveis and lakes Tins list of improvements has been since 
extended by the Settled Land Act, 1882. The Act of 1870 enabled 
the owners of settled estates to charge such estates with the expense 
of building mansions as residences The building of such man- 
sions IS by the Act of 1871 an improvement within the meaning 
of the Act of 1864. The Settled Estates Act, 1877 (40 and 41 Vict 
c 18), allowed the tenant for life, or for a greater estate, of a settled 
estate, to demise settled land on an agricultural lease for a term 
not exceeding twenty-one years (in Ireland thiity-fi.ve years) The 
lease must not be without impeachment of ■w'aste. This is the only 
case in which the powers of the Act may ho exercised without the 
leave of the court. The couit may authorize leases of any settled 
estates or of any rights or privileges over or affecting any settled 
estates, subject to the conddions that— -(1) the lease he made to take 
effect in possession at oi wathiii one year next after the making, 
and ho for a term for an agricultural lease as above, foi a raining 
lease not exceeding forty yeais, a repairing lease sixty years, a 
hiiilding lease ninety-nine years, with power for the court to grant 

^ Tliclaw of Scotland M as slioitly afteriiaids alteied tytho Rutherford Act 
of 1848 (sec Entail) 

2 As hy the Code Napoldon, § 896 By § 898 suMtitUtens vulffatres aie, how- 
ever, piactically allowed, the inconsistency with § 896 Being avoided hy affirming 
that these aie not substitutions at all, In other countries the light of settlement 
or substitution has been much inodlflod by legislation, mostly in tbe diiection of 
limiting the authority of the settlor Tims in Austiia no family settlement 
{Famhen-Fidpiaommw) can be created without the consent of the legislature, 
Ctvil Code, § 618. 

® In Fiance the proprietor may only devise half, a third, or a quaitci' of his 
estate, aocoiding to the number of bis chlldien 
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for a longer term if in accordance with the custom of the distiict 
and beneficial to the inheiitance , (2) the best rent must be 
leserved, (3) in amineial lease three-fourths of the rent is to be 
invested (one-fomth where the limited owner is entitled to work 
the minerals for his own benefit) , (4) the lease is not to authorize 
felling of trees except for the purpose of dealing for building , (5) 
the lease is to he by deed, and is to contain a condition for re- 
entry on non-payment of rent for twenty-eight days The court 
may also authorize sales of settled estates and of timber, and 
dedication foi streets, loads, squares, gardens, sewers, and othei 
woiks The application to the court (which in England is the 
Chancery Division oi the Chancery of Lancashire, m Ireland the 
Chancery Division) is hy petition in a summary way 'wuth the 
consent of the peisons having any beneficial estate iindei the 
settlement, and all trustees having any estate on behalf of any 
unborn child The couit may dispense with consent imdei 
certain cucumstances Ko application is to he gi anted hy the 
court where a similar application has been lefusecl by parliament 
Money received on sale nndei the Act is to be invested as the Act 
dll ects, foi the benefit of the settled estate In 1 S S 2 the powei s of the 
limited owner were still further increased In that yeai was passed 
the Settled Land Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Viet c 38), since amended by 
47 and 48 Vict c 19 For this very valuable xict the statute book 
is indebted to the late Eail Caiins, It does not repeal the Act of 
1877, hut gives cumulative poweis The Act of 1877 must still 
he biought into action in ceitam cases to winch the Act of 1882 
does not apply The hioad distinction between the tw’o Acts is 
that the pow'ers given by the Act of 1877 are based entirely, except 
in agiicultuial leases, on judicial proceedings, while those given 
by the Act of 1882 may he exeicised by the tenant foi life at his 
option, generally without the consent of trustees oi the court 
The poweis are those usually inserted in settlements of leal estate, 
and are conferred upon eveiy tenant for life beneficially entitled to 
possession This includes a tenant m tail by Act of Pailmment 
restrained from defeating an estate tail, hut not a tenant in tail 
where the land in respect of which ho is restrained was piiichased 
with money provided hy pailiament,^ a tenant in foe simple 
subject to an executory limitation, a person entitled to a base tee, 
a tenant for years doteiminable on a life, a tenant autra me, a 
tenant in tail after possibility of issue extinct, a tenant by the 
cuitesy, &c A maiued woman may exercise the poweis given hy 
the Act 111 spite of any restraint on anticipation contained in the 
settlement The Act does not apply to coiporatioiis, whether sole 
01 aggregate The chief powers given by the Act are those of sell- 
ing and leasing A tenant for life may sell settled land or any part 
of it, or any easement, right, oi privilege over it, oi the soiguoiy of 
a manor, and may make exchange or partition A sale must he 
for the best puce, and an exchange oi partition for the best con- 
sideration , the sale may he in one lot or several, and by auction or 
inivato contract A reservation as to user or as to mines and 
minerals may he imposed Settled land in England may not be 
exchanged foi land out of England A lease is not to exceed foi 
building niiiety-nino years, niimng sixty, any other kind twenty- 
one The regulations as to leases aie in general coirespondoiico 
with those of the Act of 1877 The time for which non-payment 
of rent gives a right of lo-ontry is thiity instead of twenty-eight 
days, and there aio additional regulations as to building and 
mining leases Where the tenant for life is impOrachablo for waste 
in respect of mines, thiec-foniths of the mining rent is to he set 
aside as capital money, in other eases one-fouith The tenant for 
life may surrender and legiant leases The piincipal mansion 
lioiiso and the demesnes thereof, and other laiuls usually occuxncd 
tlieiowith, cannot bo sold or leased without the consent of the 
tinstees of the settlement or the order of the court The Act jiro- 
vides for three kinds of sale —(1) hy the tenant for life mcro moiv,, 
the ordinary case ; (2) ■with consent of trustees or the court, as iii 
the case of the ]}imcipal mansion and of tho application of money 
paid for a lease or reversion ; (3) by order of the court, as iii tho 
case of the variation of a building or mining lease according to the 
circumstances of the district, of i-iarhamentaiy opposition for tho 
jiiotection or recovery of settled land, and of the sale or pmchase 
of chattels as liouiooms to devolve 'with land ® Land acquired hy 
purchase, exchange, or partition is to bo settled as far as possible 
on the same tiusts as tire other settled property. Capital money 
IS to bo apjilied as the Act directs, generally for the benefit of 
the settled jiroperty Tho tenant for life may enter into a contract 
for carijnng into effect tho juiiposes of tho Act. A contract not to 
exercise the powers of tho Act is void As to proceduie, an ap- 
plication to the Chancery Division is to bo made by petition 
or summons Jurisdiction is confened upon county courts (in 
Ireland civil bill courts) iii respect to land or personal chattels 
settled or to ho settled, not exceeding in capital value £500 or in 

* That la to say, tho Act wotilti apply to tiie estates tail oi Uie maitims of 
AbeigaTcnny OTtlie-eail of Shiewsbiu'y, but not to Blenheim oi Stiathfleldsaje, 
pmohased with puhUc money foi the duEes of Mnilborouglx and ’Wellington (see 
Rbal Estate) 

* Land in this sense has quite recently been held to include an hereditary 
dignity, such ns a baionctcy 
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annual value £30 Eulos of court have been framed for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the provisions of the Acts of 1877 and 
1882. jor more minute information than can he given in this 
place the Acts and rules themselves must be consulted 

The necessity for a settlement, as far as the wife’s interests are 
concerned, has been diminished by the Married Women’s Property 
Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Tict c 75) It is still, however, usual to have 
a settlement on marriage, especially where there is propeity of any 
considerable value The Act contains a saving of existing settle- 
ments and a power to mahe future settlements with or wnthout 
restriction against anticipation (not to be valid against a married 
woman’s ante-nuptial debts) No settlement or agreement for a 
settlement is to have greater validity against a married woman’s 
creditors tbn.n such settlement or agreement would have when j 
made or entered into by a man A futuio or reveisionary interest 
in settled personalty is specially excepted from the opeiation of 
Malins’s Act (20 and 21 Vict c 5), under which a married woman 
may by deed acknowledged dispose of her future oi reversionaiy 
interest in unsettled personalty The former law as to egmti/ to 
a settle, nent seems to have been rendered obsolete by the Mamed 
Women’s Property Act, The doctiine of eq^uity fomieily was in 
accordance with the maxim, “He who seeks equity must do 
equity,” — that, where a husband was forced to obtam the assistance 
of a court of equity to leach pioperty to which he was entitled in 
Tight of hi3 wife, equity would only aid him on condition of his 
settling a oeitam portion on his wufe Now that a husband cannot 
succeed to any property in light of his wife dunng her lifetime, 
the reason for the doctrine ot equity to a settlement has dis- 
appeared 

As a lule a settlement can only ho made by a person not undei 
disability, — therefore apait from statute not by a lunatic, orabanlc- 
rupt, and generally not by an infant. But by the Infants’ Settle- 
ment Act (18 and 19 Yict e 43) infant males ot twenty or ovei^ 
or mfant females of seventeen or over may with the appiobation of 
the Chancery Division obtained by petition make a vahd settle- 
ment or contract for a settlement of all or any part of their pio- 
perty By the Acts of 1877 and 1882 the poweis of the Acts may 
m certain cases be exercised by trustees or a settlement, trustees 
in bankiuptey, committees of lunatics, and guardians of infants 

Wheie the parties are not in a position to make an immediate 
settlement, ai tides for a settlement aie sometimes enteied into, 
hut more rarely than formerly on account of the facilities offered 
by the Infants’ Settlement Act. The court will enforce the 
execution of a settlement in accordance with the ai tides, and will 
reform one alieadjy made if not in accordance with tboni The 
court wdl also enforce the specific peiforniance of any contract on 
the faith of which a marriage has taken place, in spite of the pro- 
visions of § 4 of the Statute of Brands (see FhaOT)) ^ It should he 
noticed that mariiage itself is not such a part perfoimanee of a 
contiact as to give the court juiisdiotion. An imperfect obligation 
arising from an infoimal ante-nuptial agreement can ba made 
binding as between the parties by a post-nuptial settlement ; hut 
this will not protect such a settlement from being treated as a 
voluntary settlement against creditois 

A settlement oi contiact for settlement made in consideration of 
maruage or for other valuable consideration is as a rule irrevocable 
by the settlor and good against cicditors The only exception or 
appaient exception is the provision in the Bankruptcy Act, 1883 
(46 and 47 Yict c. 62, § 47 (2)), that any covenant oi contiact 
made m consideration of maiiiage for the futme settlement on oi 
for the sattloi’s wife or children of any money or pioperty wherein 
he had not at the date of his marriage any estate or interest, and 
not being money or property of oi in light of his wife, shall, on 
his becoming bankrupt before the propeity or money shall have 
been actually transferied or paid, be void against the trustee in 
hankiuptcy With legard to voluntaiy settlements, 13 Eliz. c 5 
avoids as against creditors conveyances of lands or chattels con- 
trived to delay, hiiidoi, or defiaucl cieclitois or others, with a 
proviso piotecting estates or interests conveyed on good consideia- 
tion and horn fide to peisons not having notice of fiaud., 46 and 
47 Yict c 62, § 47 (Ij, enacts that any settlement of propeity, not 
being a settlement made hefoie and in consideration of marriage 
01 made in favour of a purchaser or incumbiancer m good faith 
and foi valuable consideration, or a settlement made on or for the 
wife or children of the settlor of pioperty winch has acemed to the 
scttloi after marriage in light of his wife, shall, if the settlor 
becomes bankrupt within two yeais after the date of the settle- 
ment, he void against the tuistee in the bankruptcy, and shall, if 
the settloi becomes bankrupt within ten years, be void against the 
tiustce unless the parties claiming under the settlement can piove 
that the settlor was at the time ot making the settlement able to 
pay all liis debts without the aid of the settled pioperty, and that 

1 At one time the ecclesiastical courts went fartlier, and enfoieed specific per- 
foimauoa of the ceremony of marrlape itself After a contract of mairiage pe, 
vet ba de priesmlt or per verba de futuro, a celebration m facu ecclestse might 
have been deci eed This jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts v as finally 
abolished by 4 Cfeo, IV c 76 
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the interest of the settlor in such property had passed to the 
trustee of the settlement on the execution thereof 27 Eliz c 4 
was passed for the benefit of pui chasers, as 13 Eliz c. 5 was 
for that of creditors, but refers to real estate and chattels real 
only It enacts that every conveyance of lands with intent to 
defraud puichasers shall be void as against such purchasers only, 
and that conveyances with power of revocation shall be void agamst 
subsequent pnrchaseis. The Act has been construed to mean that 
a voluntaiy conveyance of real estate is void as against a sub- 
sequent purchaser, mortgagee, or lessee for value. With these 
exceptions a voluntary settlement is good as between tbe settlor 
and the objects of the settlement, and as between them and third 
persons. So far is this the case that the court will not assist a 
: settlor to destroy the effect of a voluntary settlement by compelling 
specific performance against a subsequent purchaser On the othei 
hand the court will not enforce specific performance of a voluntary 
settlement, in spite of its being a contiact undei seal Such an 
mstiament, honevei, creates a debt and will be admitted to proof 
in a creditors’ suit ^ 

Scotland —A disposition and settlement is a mode of providing 
for the devolution of property after death, and so corresponds 
rather to the English will than the English settlement. The 
English marriage settlement is represented in Scotland by the 
contract of niamagc, which, like the English settlement, may be 
ante- or post-nuptial The mam difference between the ante- and 
the post-nuptial contiact is the extent to which the piopeity the 
subject of the contract may bo withdmwn from cieditois In the 
former case a pieference or jus crediti is accoidmg to cii cnmstancos 
confeired on the wife or childien , m the lattei case the wife or 
children cannot compete with the creditois A post-nuptial con- 
tract is also liable to revocation by the husband or wife The 
Mamed Women’s Propeity Act, 1881, while it makes the wife 
complete mistress of hex propeity, at the same time does not 
exclude oi abridge the powei of settlement by ante-nuptial contract 
of marriage 

A contiact of maruage may he made with or without the 
creation of tmstees, the latter being the more usual foim If the 
contiact settle heiitable property, it genoi ally contains a nairative 
01 inductive clause, contaimng the names of the paities with an 
ohhgation to celebrate the maiiiage, a disposition ot the estate with 
its destination, ijrovisioiis as to the wife and youngci childien and 
a declaiation that these piovisions shall be in fiul of their legal 
claims, a conveyance by the wife of hoi whole moans and estate to 
her husband oi the tmstees, an ajipointment of tiustoes to socuie 
implement of piovisions to the wife and childien, a registration 
clause, and a testing clause If the contiact settle movtiulos, it is, 
mutaiis mutandis, in much the same form, with the addition of a 
clause excluding the jus mariti of a futuro husband of the wife 
(see Juridical Styles, vol i p 174, vol ii p. 498) The Ituther- 
foid Act (11 and 12 Yict c 86) and the Entail Act, 1882 
(45 and 46 Yict c 53), specially provide that settlements by 
maiiiage contiact are not to he disappointed until the birth of 
a child, who by himself or Ins guardian consents to disentail, or 
until the mauiage is dissolved, unless with the consent of the 
trustees of the contiact. Impiovemonts by limited owners wore 
allowed by law much earlier than in England 10 Geo III c. 61 
enabled heirs of entail to charge the entailed estates with the sums 
of money laid out by them in building mansions This principle 
was expressly adopted for England, as the preamble of the Act 
shows, by the Limited Owners’ Residence Act, 1870. The Rutlior- 
foid Actand other Acts empowoied heiis of entail to excamb, to 
feu, to lease, to charge by bond and disposition in security, to sell, 
to grant family provisions, and to erect labourers’ cottages The 
Settled Estates Actand Settled Land Act do not apply to Scotland. 
Substitution, as in Roman law, can only bo made by testaniontary 
or mortis causa disposition The Rutherford Act and the Entail 
Amendment Act, 1868 (31 and 32 Vict c. 84), more stact than 
the law of England against poipotiutica, forbid tho cioation of 
a hfo-rent interest in hentahlcs or movables except in favour of a 
paity m life at tho date of the deed creating such interest 

United vS'teto,— ‘Maruage settlements are not in as common use 
as in England, no doubt owing to the fact that tho principle of 
the Mamed Women’s Pioperty Act was the law of most ot tho 
States of the Union long bofoio its adoption by England. In 
Louisiana, in the absence of stipulation to the contrary, community 
of goods 13 tho rule. Settlements other than marriage sottloments 
are practically unknown in the United States. Property cannot, as 
a general lule, ho tied up to anything like tho extent still admis- 
sible in England lu those States where entail is allowed tho 
entail may bo barred by simple means of alienation. (J. Wt ) 
SETTLEMENT, Act op. By this Act, 12 & 13 -Will. 
III. c. 2, passed in 1701 (followed by the parliament of 
Scotland in the Act of Union, 1707, c. 7), the crown was 

* See Wniiams, Fbe SettUment of Real Estates , Davidson, Precedents of Con- 
veyancing, yo\ ill, Wolstenholme and Turner, The Settled Land Act \ MlddJefon, 
The Statutes relating to Settled Estates 
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settled Tipon the Princess Sophia, electress and duchess 
dowager of Hanover, granddaughter of James I , and the 
heirs of her body, being Protestants The Act contained 
in addition some important constitutional provisions 
Those which are still law are as follows • — (1) that whoso- 
ever shall hereafter come to the possession of this ciown 
shall join in communion with the Church of England as 
by law established, (2) that in case the crown of this 
realm shall hereafter come to any person not being a 
native of this kingdom of England, this nation be not 
obliged to engage in any war for the defence of any 
dominions or territories which do not belong to the crown 
of England without the consent of parliament , (3) that 
after the limitation shall take efEect no person born out of 
the kingdoms of England, Scotland, or Ii eland, or the 
dominions thereunto belonging, although he be naturalized 
or made a denizen (except such as are born of Enghsh 
parents), shall be capable to be of the privy council or a 
member of either House of Parham ent, or enjoy any office 
or place of trust, either civil or military, or to have any 
grant of lands, tenements, or hereditaments fiom the 
crown to himself, or to any other or others in trust for 
him (i) that after the limitation shall take effect judges’ 
commissions be made quamdvu, se hene ffessenni,^ and their 
salaries ascertained and established, but upon the address 
of both Houses of Parliament it may be lawful to remove 
them j (5) that no pardon under the great seal of England 
be pleadable to an impeachment by the Commons in pailia- 
ment The importance of the Act of Settlement appears 
from the fact that in all the Regency Acts it is specially 
mentioned as one of those Acts winch the regent may not 
assent to repeal (see Regent) To maintain or affiim the 
right of any person to the crown, contrary to the piovisions 
of the Act of Settlement, is treason by 6th Anne, c 7. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE POOR See Pook Laws. 

SlilTTJBAL, called by the English St TJbes, a port and 
commercial town in the province of Estremadura, Portugal, 
nearly 20 miles south-east of Lisbon, lining for about 
three-quarters of a mile the north shore of a haihour of 
the same name, 3 leagues long by half a league broad and 
inferior only to that of Lisbon, at the end of a fertile 
valley of 6 miles long from Palmella, where the Saho river 
discharges into the Bay of S^tubal, and on the Portuguese 
railway (Lisbon-Barreiro-S^tubal). It is overtopped on the 
west by the great red treeless range of Arrabida. In the 
sandhills of a low-lying promontory in the hay, over against 
Setuhal, aio the rums of “Troia,” uncovered m pait by 
heavy rains in 1814, and again in 1850 by an antiquarian 
society. These ruins of “ Troia,” among which have been 
brought to view a beautiful Roman house and some 1600 
Roman coins, refer, beyond almost all dispute, to Cetobriga, 
which flourished 300-400 A d. In the neighbourhood, on 
a mountain 1700 feet high, is the cloister Arrabida, with 
stalactite cavern, whither pious pilgiimages are made 
There are five forts for the defence of the harbour, and that 
of St Philip, built by Philip III., commands the town. 
S6tubal is an emporium of the Portuguese salt trade carried 
on principally with Scandinavian ports, the salt being 
deemed the finest for curing meat and fish. By reason 
of this advantage and the excellence of its oranges, the 
best in Portugal, and of its Muscatel grapes, it has much 
commercial importance, and is the fourth city in the king- 
dom It also manufactures leather and does a considerable 
fishing trade. There are five churches, several convents, a 
theatre, a monument of the poet Bocage, who was born here, 


^ This clause is virtually reiDealed by the Natmalization Act, 1870 
(33 & 34 Viet, 0 . 14, § 7), as to persons obtaining a certificate of 
naturalization 

2 Their commissions had previously been made durante bene 
placito. 
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and an arsenal Among its other public buildings are the 
Stapal, the Bomfin, which has a handsome fountain, the 
Fonte Nova, and the Annuuciata S^tubal suffered 
severely, along with Lisbon, from the earthquake of 1755 
The population was 14,798 in 1878. 

SEVENOAKS, a market town of Kent, England, situated 
on high ground about a mile from the railway station, 25 
miles south-east of London by the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, and 20 by the South-Eastern Railway It 
consists principally of two streets which converge at the 
south en^ near which is the chuieh of St Nicholas, of the 
13th, 14tli, and 15th centuries, restored in 1878, and con- 
taining monuments of the Amheist family and a tablet to 
William Lambarde, the “ Perambulator” of Kent (d 1601), 
removed from the old parish church of Greenwich when 
that was demolished At the grammar school founded m 
1418 by Sir William Sevenoke, lord mayor of London, 
George Grote received his education. Theie is also a school 
founded by Lady Margaret Boswell, wife of Sir William 
Boswell, ambassador to Charles I at The Hague, and alms- 
houses founded by Sir William Sevenoke in connexion 
with his school The Walthamstow Hall for 100 children, 
daughters of Christian missionaries, erected at a cost of 
^622, 000, was opened in 1 882 Close to Sevenoaks is Knole 
Park, one of the finest old le&idences in England, which in the 
tune of King John was possessed by the earl of Pembroke, 
and after passing to various owners was bought by Arch- 
bishop Bourehier (d. 1 486), who rebuilt the house He left 
the propeity to the see of Canterbury, and about tbe tune 
of the dissolution it was given up by Cranmer to Heniy 
VIII By Elizabeth it was confeiied fiist on the eail of 
Leicester and afterwards on Thomas Sackville, earl of 
Dorset, by whom it was in great part rebuilt and fitted 
up in regard to decoration and furniture very much as it 
at present exists. In the time of Elizabeth county assizes 
were held in the town. Of late years Sevenoaks has 
very much increased' by the addition of villa residences 
for persons having their business in London The popu- 
lation of the urban sanitary district (area 2028 acres) in 
1871 was 4118, and in 1881 it was 6296 

SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS, Tee, according 
to the most common form of an old legend of Syrian 
origin, first referred to in Western literature by Gregoiy of 
Tours {De Glor Mart , c 95), were seven Christian youths 
of Ephesus, who, to escape the lage of Deems, lived for 
some tune in concealment m a cave The enemy at last, 
however, discovered their hiding place, and caused great 
stones to he rolled to its mouth that they might die of 
hunger The martyrs fell asleep in a mutual embrace 
The occurrence had long been forgotten, when it fell 
out, iu the thirtieth year of Theodosius II, 196 years 
afterwards, that a certain inhabitant of Ephesus, seeking 
shelter for his cattle, rediscovered the cave on Mount 
Coelian, and, letting in the light, awoke the inmates, who 
sent one of their number down to buy food Cautiously 
approaching the city, the lad was greatly astonished to 
find the cross displayed over the gates, and on entering to 
hear the name of Christ openly pronounced. By tendering 
coin of the time of Deems at a baker’s shop he roused 
suspicion, and in his confusion being unable to explain 
how he had come by the money he was taken before the 
authorities as a dishonest finder of hidden treasure. He 
was easily able to confirm the strange story he now had to 
tell by actually leading his accusers to the cavern where 
'his six companions were found, youthful and rosy and 
beaming with a holy radiance Theodosius, hearing what 
had happened, hastened to the spot in time to hear from 
tlioir lips that God had wrought this wonder to confirm his 
' faith in the resurrection of the dead. This message once 
I delivered, they again fell asleep. 
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Giegory says lie liad tlie legend fioia tlie inteipietation of ‘‘a 
ceitam Syiian” , m point of fact the story is very common in 
Syriac souices It forms the subject of a homily of Jacob of Saiug 
{oh 521 ad), which is given in the Ada Scuictorutn Anothei 
Syriac veision is punted in Land’s Anecdota, iii 87 sq , see also 
BarhebrseiiSj Cfhroii Ecdes , i 142 sg , and compaie Assemam, 
Bib. Oi , 1 335 sq Some foims of the legend give, eight sleepers,— 
e g , an ancient MS of the 6th centuiynowin the Biitish Museum 
loat Syr MSS , p lOSO) Theie aie considerable vaiiations as to 
their names The legend lapidly attained a wnde diffusion through- 
out Christendom , its eiiirency in the East is testified by its accept- 
ance by Mohammed (sur xviii ), who calls them Aslmb al-Kcdif, 
“the men of the cave ” Accoiding to Al-Biinni (Ohionology, tr. 
by Sachau, p 285) ceitaiu undeoayed corpses of monhs weie shown 
in a cave as the sleepers of Ephesus in the 9th centuiy. The seven 
sleepers are a favomite subject m eaily medneval art 

SEYEEIiT, The, next to the Thames in length among 
the rivers of England, rises at Maes Hafren on the eastern 
side of Piinlimmonj on the south-south-west borders of 
ilontgomeryshire, and flows in a nearly semicircular 
course of about 200 miles to tbe sea , the direct distance 
from its souice to its mouth in the Biistol Channel is 
about 80 miles By the Eiitons it was called Halfren, 
and its old Latin name was Sabina Through Mont- 
gomeryshire Its couise IS at first m a south-easterly direc- 
tion, and for the first 15 miles it flows over a rough 
precipitous bed At Llanidloes, where the valley widens 
to a breadth of one or two miles and assumes a more 
fertile appearance, it bends towards the north-east, passing 
Newtown and Welshpool On the holders of Shrojishiie it 
receives the Vyrnwy, and then turning in a south-easterly 
direction enters the broad iich plain of Shrewsbury, after 
which it bends southward past Iroubridge and Bridg- 
north to Bewdley in Worcestershire. In Shropshire it 
receives a number of tributaries (see Sheopshiee) Still 
continuing its southerly course through Worcestershire it 
passes Stourporfc, where it receives the Stour (left), and 
Worcester, shoitly after which it receives theTeme (light). 
It enteis Gloucestershire at Tewkesbmy, where it receives ^ 
the Avoa (left), aftei which, bending in a south-westerly j 
direction, it passes the town of Gloucestei, 18 miles below 
■which the estuary v, ideus out into the Bristol Channel, at 
the point where it receives from the loft the Low'cr Avon 
or Bristol river, and from the right the Wye. 

From Newtown its fall is> 4G5 feet, the aveiage fall per mile being 
about 2 feet 3 iiicliea, hut from Iionbudge to Gloucester, a distance 
of about 70 miles, the fall is only about 103 feet Between Stom- 
port and Gloucester the bieadtli is 160 feet, but below that town 
the breadth rapidly inci eases and the baiilcs become bolder and 
more pictuiesque Owing to the gradual decrease in the ■width 
and depth of the Biistol Ohannel the tide enteis -with great force, 
forming a tidal -wave oi boie about 9 feet in height, which at cer- ; 
tarn times causes great destiuction, among the inoie serious inun- 
dations being those of 1606, 1687, 1703, and 1883, The total area 
drained by the Severn is about 4500 square miles. Its navigation 
e-^tends to about 160 miles above its mouth , barges can ascend as 
far as Stoui port, and large vessels to Gloucester, Owing to the dilfi- 
culties of the navigation the Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal, 18 
miles in length, was constructed, admitting vessels of 860 tons to 
Gloucester, the nvei only admitting vessels of 150 tons. The only 
other impoi taut poit is Bristol, but theie aie a few smaller ports 
and fishing toivns, while by means of canals the Severn has con- 
nexion with some of the principal towns of England With the 
Thames it is connected by the Stroudwater and Thames and Severn 
Canals , by various canals it has communication with the Trent 
and the livers of the north j and the Hereford and Gloucester Canal 
connects those two cities. The Severn is a good salmon nver, and 
13 specially famous for its lampreys, 

SEVERN, Joseph (1793-1879), portrait and subject 
painter, was born in 1793 During his earlier yoais he 
practised portraiture as a miniaturist ; and, having studied 
in the schools of the Royal Academy, ha exhibited his 
first work in oil, Hermia and Helena, a subject from the 
Midsummer JMiffhfs Dream, in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1819. In 1820 he gamed the gold medal and a 
three years’ travelling studentship for his Una and the 
Red Cross Kmght in the Cave of Despair, a painting now 
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in the possession of the representatives of the late Lord 
Houghton, He accompanied his friend Keats the poet to 
Italy, and nursed him till his death in 1821. In 1861 he 
was appointed Biitish consul at Rome, a post which he 
held till 1872, and during a great part of the time he also 
acted as Italian consul His most remaikable work is the 
Spectie Ship from the Ancient Manner He painted 
Cordelia Watching by the Bed of Lear, the Roman 
Beggai, Aiiel, the Fountain, and Rienzi, executed a laige 
altarpiece for the church of St Paul at Rome, ‘and pro- 
duced many poitiaits, including one of Baron Bunsen and 
seveial of Keats He died at Rome August 3, 1879 

SEVERUS, Lucius Septimius, the twenty-first emperor 
of Rome, reigned fiom 193 to 211 ad He was boiu in 
146 at Leptis Magna, an African coast town in the 
district of Syites, whose ancient prosperity is still attested 
by its extensive rums In this legion of Africa, despite 
its long possession by the Romans, the Punic tongue ■was 
still spoken by the people in general Severus had to 
acquire Latin as a foreign language, and is said to have 
spoke-u it to tbe end of his days with a strong African 
accent After he had arrived at the thione he dismissed 
abruptly from Rome a sister who had come to visit him, 
because he felt shame at her abominable Latin Yet 
Severus and his dynasty were almost the only empcrois 
of provincial descent who frankly cherished the province 
of their origin, while the province showed true loyalty to 
the only Roman emperor ever born on African soil, and 
to the successors who derived their title front him. 

Of the origin of the Seven nothing is known • it is a 
natural but very doubtful conjectme that the L. Septimius 
Severus, a native of Africa, addressed by the poet Statius, 
was an ancestor of the cmpeior who boio the same name 
The father of Severus was a Roman citizen of oqucstiian 
rank, and it may safely be affiuned that tlio family held 
a poor position when he was born, but had risen in 
impoitance by the tune lie leached manhood. Two of 
Ins undos attained to consulai lank Fulvius Pius, the 
maternal grandfather of Severus, is often identified with 
the man of that name who was governor of Africa, and, 
after being condemned for corruption by Pcrtinax, was 
highly honoured by Didius Julianus) bub dates are 
strongly against the identification Of tho future emperor’s 
education we learn nothing but its results. Spartianus 
declares him to have boon “very learned in Latin, and 
Greek literature,” to have had a genuiuo zeal for study, 
and to have been fond of iRilosoiihy and rhetoric. But 
the learning of rulers is often seen through a magnifying 
medium, and wo may better accept the statement of Dio 
Cassius that in the pursuit of education his eagerness was 
greater than his success, and that lie was rather shrewd 
than facile. No doubt in liis early years ho acquired that 
love for jLinsprudouco which distinguished him as ompoior. 
Of his youth we know only that it was entirely spent at 
Leptis Beyond that tlioro is merely one anecdotal fabri- 
cation giving an account of youthful wildness. 

The removal of Severus from Loptis to Rome is attri- 
buted by his biographer to the desire for higher education, 
but was also no doubt due in sonae degree to ambition. 
From the emperor Marcus Aurelius ho early obtained, by 
intercession, of a consular uncle, tho distinction of the 
broad purple stripe. At twenty-six, that is, almost at the 
earliest age allowed by law, Severus attained the qusestor- 
ship and a seat m the senate, and proceeded as guaesior 
mUita'ns to the senatorial province of Bmtico, in tho 
Peninsula. ’While Severus was temporarily absent in 
Africa m consequence of the death of his father, tho 
province of Bsetica, disordered by invasion and internal 
commotion, was taken over by the emperor, who gave the 
1 senate Sardinia in exchange. On this Severus became 
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military quaBStor of Sardinia His next office, xirobably 
in 174, was that of legate to tbe xeroconsul of Africa, and 
in tbe following year be was tribune of tbe plebs Tbis 
magistracy, tbougb far different from wbat it bad been in 
tbe days of tbe republic, was still one of dignity, and 
brought witb it x)romotion to a bigber grade in tbe senate 
During tbe tribunate be married bis first wife Marcia, 
whose name he passed over in bis' autobiogiajiby, though 
be erected statues of her after be became empeioi In 
178 Severus became prmtor, not by favour of tbe enijieior, 
but by competition for the suffrages of tbe senators 
Then, probably in tbe same year, be went to Spam as 
legate, after that (179) be commanded a legion m Syria 
Tbe death of Marcus Aurelius seems in some way to have 
interrupted bis career, be was unemployed for several 
years, and devoted great part of bis leisure to tbe study 
of literature, religion, and antiquities (so says Spartianus) 
at Athens Tbe year of Severus’s first consulship cannot 
be determined with precision, but it falls within tbe space 
between 185 and 190 In this time also falls tbe marriage 
with Juba, afterwards famous as Julia Domna, whose 
acquaintance be bad no doubt made when an officer in 
Syria. Her two sons Bassianus (known as Caracalla) and 
Geta were xirobably born in 188 and 189 Severus was 
governor in succession of Gallia Lugdunensis, Sicily, and 
Pannonia Superior He wus in command of tlnee legions 
at Carnuutum, tbe capital of tbe province last named, when 
news reached him that Commodus bad been murdered by 
bis favounte concubme and bis most trusted servants. 

Up to this moment tbe career of Severus bad been 
ordinary in its character. He bad not raised himself above 
tbe usual official level He bad achieved no military dis- 
tinction, — bad indeed seen no warfaie beyond tbe petty 
border frays of a frontier piovmce But tbe storm that 
now tried all official spiiits found bis alone powerful enough 
to brave it Three imperial dynasties bad now been ended 
by assassination The Flavian line bad enjoyed much 
shorter duration and much less prestige than tbe other two, 
and tbe ciicumstances of its fall bad been peculiar in that 
it was piobably planned in tbe interest of tbe senate and 
tbe senate certainly reaped tbe immediate fruits. But tbe 
crisis which arose on the death of Heio and tbe crisis which 
arose on tbe death of Commodus were strikingly alike. In 
both cases it was left to tbe army to determine by a struggle 
winch of tbe divisional commanders should succeed to tbe 
command-in-cbief, that is, to tbe imperial throne In each 
case tbe contest began with an impulsion given to tbe com- 
manders by tbe legionaiies themselves The soldiers of 
the great commands competed keenly for tbe honour and 
the material advantages to be won by placing their general 
in tbe seat of empire Tbe officer who refused to lead 
would have been doomed a traitor to bis troops, and would 
have suffered tbe punishment of bis treason. 

There is a widespread impression that tbe Praetorian 
guards at all times held tbe Roman empire in their bands, 
but its oironeousness is demonstrated by tbe events of the 
year 193 For tbe first time in tbe course of imperial 
history the Prietorians presumed to nominate as emperor 
a man who bad no legions at bis back This was Pertinax, 
who has been well styled tbe Galba of his time — upright 
and honourable to severity, and zealous for good govern- 
ment, but blindly optimist about tbe possibilities of 
reform in a feeble and corrupt age. After a three months’ 
rule he was destroyed by tbe power that lifted him up. 
According to tbe well-known story, tiue rather in its out- 
line than in its details, the Praetorians sold tbe throne to 
Didius Julianus. But at the end of two months both tbe 
Prmtorians and their nominee weia swept away by tbe 
i!eal disposers of Roman rule, tbe jerovincial legions Four 
'groups of legions at tbe time were strong enough to aspire 
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to determine tbe destiny of tbe empire, — those quartered 
in Britain, m Germany, in Pannonia, in Syria. Three of 
tbe groups actually took tbe decisive step, and Severus in 
Pannonia, Pescennius Kiger in Syiia, Clodius Albinus in 
Britain, received from their troops tbe title of Augustus. 
Seveius far outdid bis rivals in promptness and decision 
By wbat means we do not know, be secured tbe aid of 
tbe legions in Germany and of those in Illyria These, 
with tbe forces in Pannonia, made a combination suffi- 
ciently fornudable to overawe Albinus for tbe moment. 
He probably deemed that bis best chance lay in tbe 
exhaustion of bis competitors by an internecine struggle 
At all events be received with submission an offer made by 
Severus, no doubt well understood by both to be politic, 
insincere, and temporary. Severus sent a trusted officer, 
who confirmed Albinus in bis power and bestowed upon 
him tbe title of Cresar, making him tbe nominal beir- 
apxiareut to tbe tbione 

Before tbe action of Severus was known in Rome, the 
senate and people bad shown signs of turning to Pescen- 
nius Niger, that be might deliver them from tbe poor 
puppet E>idms Julianus and avenge on tbe Preetonans tbe 
mill del of Pertinax Having secured tbe co-operation or 
neutrality of all tbe forces in tbe western part of tbe 
empire, Severus hastened to Rome. To win tbe sympathy 
of tbe capital be posed as tbe avenger and successor of 
Pertinax, whose name be even added to bis own, and used 
to tbe end of bis reign Tbe feeble defences of J ulianus 
were broken down and tbe Prsetorians disarmed and dis- 
banded, without a blow being struck. A new body of 
household troojis was enrolled and organized on quite 
different jirinciples from the old In face of tbe senate, 
as Dio tells us,' Severus acted foi tbe moment like “one 
of tbe good emperors in tbe olden days ” After a magni- 
ficent entry into tbe city be joined the senate in execrat- 
ing tbe memory of Commodus, and in punishing tbe 
murderers of Pertinax, whom be honoured with tbe most 
splendid funeral rites He also encouiaged tbe senate to 
pass a decree directing that any emperor or subordinate 
of an emperor who should put a senator to death should 
be treated as a public enemy. But be ominously refrained 
fiom asking tbe senate to sanction bis accession to the 
throne 

Tbe rest of Severus’s reign, as it is read in tbe ancient 
histones, is in tbe main occupied with wars, ovei which 
we shall rapidly pass. The power wielded by Pescennius 
Niger, who called himself emperor, and was supposed to 
control one half of tbe Roman world, jiroved to be more 
imposing than substantial The magnificent promises of 
Oriental jirmces were falsified as usual in tbe hour of need 
Niger himself, as described by Dio, was the very type of 
mediocrity, consxucuous for no faculties, good or bad 
Tbis very character had no doubt commended him to 
Commodus as suited for tbe important command in Syria, 
which might have proved a source of danger in abler 
bands. The contest between Severus and Niger was 
[iractically decided after two or three engagements, fought 
by Severus’s officers The last battle, which took place 
at Issus, ended in tbe defeat and death of Niger (194). 
After this tbe emperor spent two years in successful 
attacks upon tbe peoples bordering on Syria, particularly 
in Adiabene and Osrboene Byzantium, the first of Niger’s 
possessions to be attacked, was tbe last to fall, after a 
glonous defence 

Late in 196 Severus turned westward, to reckon with 
Albinus, who was well aware that tbe reckoning was 
inevitable. He was better boin and better educated than 
Severus, but in caiiacity far inferior. As Severus was 
nearing Italy be received tbe news that Albinus bad been 
declared emperor by his soldiers. Tbe first counter-stroke 
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of Severas was to affiliate himself and his elder son to the 
Antonines by a sort of spurious and posthumous adop- 
tion. The prestige of the old namej even when gained in 
this illegitimate way, was probably woith a good deal 
Bassianus, the elder son of Severus, thereafter known, as 
Aurelius Antoninus, was named Cmsar in place of Albinus, 
and was thus maiked out as successor to his father With- 
out interrupting the march of his forces, Severus con- 
trived to make an excursion to Rome Here he availed 
himself with much subtlety of the sympathy many senators 
were known to have felt for bTigei Though he was so 
far faithful to the decree passed by his own advice that 
he put no senator to death, yet he banished and 
impoverished many whose presence or influence seemed 
dangerous or inconvenient to his piospects. Of the 
sufferers probably few had ever seen or communicated 
with Niger. 

The collision between the forces of Severus and Albinus 
was the most violent that had taken place between Roman 
troops since the mighty contest at Philippi The decisive 
engagement was fought in Pebruaiy of the year 197 on 
the plain between the Rhone and the Sa&ne, to the north 
of Lyons. Hio tells us that 150,000 men fought on each 
side The fortunes of Severus were, to all appearance, at 
one stage of the battle as hopeless as those of Julius Ceesar 
were for some hours during the battle of Munda. The 
tide was turned by the same means in both cases — by the 
personal conduct and bravery of the commander. 

By this crowning victory Severus was released from all 
need for disguise, aud “ poured forth on the civil popula- 
tion all the ■wrath which he had been storing up for a long 
time” (Dio) He particularly frightened the senate by 
calling himself the son of Marcus and bx other of Commodus, 
whom he had before insulted And lie read a speech in 
which he declared that the severity and cruelty of Sulla, 
Manus, and Augustus had proved to be safer policy than 
the clemency of Pompey and Julius Cmsar, which had 
wrought their ruin He ended mth an apology for Com- 
modus and bitter reproaches against the senate for their 
sympathy with his assassins. Over sixty senators were 
arrested, on a charge of having adhered to Albinus, and half 
of them were put to death In most instances the charge 
was merely a pretence to enable the emperor to crush out 
the forward aud dangerous spirits in the senate. The 
murderers of Commodus were punished, Commodus himself 
was deified , and on the monuments from this time onward 
Severus figures as the brother of that reproduction of all 
the vice and cruelty of Nero with the refinement left out 
The next years (197-202) were devoted by Seveius to 
one of the dominant ideas of the empire from its earliest 
days — war against the Parthians The results to which 
Trajan and Terus had aspired were no-w fully attained, and | 
Mesopotamia was definitely established as a Roman pio- 
vince. Part of the time was spent in the exploration of 
Egypt, in respect of which Dio takes opportunity to say that 
Severus was not the man to leave anything human or divine 
umnvestigated. The emperor returned to enjoy a well- 
earned triumph, commemorated to this day by the arch m 
Rome which bears his name. During the six years which 
foEowed (202-208) Severus resided at Rome and gave his 
attention to the organization of the empire. No doubt his 
vigorous influence was felt to its remotest corners, but our 
Ijistorians desert us at this point and leave us for the most 
part to the important but dim and defective conclusions to 
be drawn from the abundant monumental records of the 
reign Only two or three events m the civil history of this 
period are fully narrated by the ancient writers. The first 
of these is the festival of the Decennalia, or rejoicings m 
the tenth year of the emperor's reign Contemporaneous 
with this festival was the marriage of Aurelius Antoninus 


(Caracalla) with Plaiitilla, the daughter of Plautianus, com- 
mander of the reoiganized Praetoiian guaids This officer 
holds a conspicuous position in the ancient accounts of the 
reign, yet it is all hut impossible to believe a good deal 
that we are told concerning him Neveithelcss, without a 
clear view of the caieer of Plautianus, it is difficult to 
grasp definitely some important featuies in the chaiacter 
of Severus, or to appreciate exactly the natme of his 
government According to Dio and Heiodian, Plautianus 
was allowed for years to exercise and abuse tlie whole 
power of the emperor, so far as it did not i elate to the 
actual conduct of wai Ho was cruel, airogant, and 
coiiupt, and the whole empire gioaned under liis exac- 
tions Geta, the brotliei of Seveius, tiied to open the 
emperoi’s eyes, but the licence of Plautianus was merely 
lestricted for a moment, to be bestowed again in full 
Finally, in 203 this second Sejanus fell a victim to an 
intrigue set on foot by his own son-in-law Antoninas 
(Caiacalla), the details of which were not clearly known 
even to contemporary 'vuiters It is hard to see in what 
way we are to leconcile this history with the known facts 
of Seveius’s character and caieer, unless we assume that 
Plautianus was really the instrument of his master for the 
execution of his new policy towards the senate and the 
senatorial piovinces 'That Plautianus abused his authority 
and brought about bis own fall is probable enough, — also 
that Severus had destined him at one time for the guardian- 
ship of his sons Plautianus was succeeded in his office 
by two men, one of whom was the celebrated jurist 
Papinian. 

Severus spent the last three years of liis life (208-211) 
in Bu tain, amidst constant and not veiy successful war- 
fare, which he is said to have provoked paitly to strengthen 
the discipline and poweis of the legions, partly to wean 
his sons from their evil courses by hard mihtaiy service. 
He died at Yoik in February of the year 211 Tboro are 
vague traditions that Ins death was iii some way hastened 
by Caracalla Tins prince had been, since about 197, 
nominally joint ompeior with lus father, so that no 
ceremony was needed for his recognition as monarch. 

The natural gifts of Sovoius wore of no high oi unusual orcloi 
He had a cleai head, piomptihido, lesolutiou, tenacity, and great 
orgaiuzing power, hut no touch of gomus That lie was cruel 
cannot ho questioned, but his ciuclty vas of tho calculating kind, 
and always deal ly directed to some end Ho tin ow tho head of 
Niger ovei tho lainpaits of Byzantium, but moidy as tho host 
means of ptocuung a siinender of tlio stubbornly defended fortiess 
Tho head of Albinus lio exhibited at Komo, but only as a warning 
to tho capital to tamper no more with protoiulois Tho children 
of Niger -were held as hostages and kincUy boated so long as they 
might possibly afford a iisofiil basis for negotiation -with tlicir 
iathei ; when ho was defeated they wore killed, loai flora among 
them should arise a claimant for tho imperial power. Stern and 
barbarous punishment was always meted out by Seveius to tho 
conquered too, but terror was deemed tho best guarantee for peace. 
He felt no scruples of conscionco or honour if ho thought lus intoro.st 
at stake, but ho was not wont to take an excited oi exaggerated 
view of what lus iiiteicst required Ho used or desiioyod men and 
institutions alike with cool judgment and a single oyo to the main 
purpose of his life, the secure establishment of Jiis dynasty. The 
lew traces of aimless savagery which wo find in tho ancient narra- 
tives aio probably tho result of fear woiking on tho imnginatxon of 
the time. 

As a soldier JSevorus was personally bravo, but he can hardly be 
called a general, in spite of lus successful campaigms. Ho was 
rathei the oigamzer of victory than tho actual author of it. Tho 
opeiations against Niger ivero cained out entirely by his officers. 
Dio even declaies that tho final battle with Albinus was tho fiist 
at which Seveius had evei been actually present When a war 
was going on ho was constantly travolli'ng over tho scone of it, 
planning it and instilling into tho aimy hia own peitmacious 
spirit, but the actual fighting was usually left to others. His treat- 
ment ot the army is the most charactenstio feature of his reign. 
He frankly broke with the decent conventions of tho Augustan 
constitution, ignored tho senate, and candidly based lus rule upon 
force Tho only title ho overlaid to tho throne was the pronunaa-" 
m/imto of the legions, whose adherence to hia cause he commemorated 
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even on the coinage of tlie lealm The legions voted him the 
adopted son of Marcus Amelins , the legions associated with him 
Cai acalla m the govei nment of the empu e Sevei us strove eai nestly 
to wed the army as a whole to the suppoit of his dynasty He 
increased enoimously the material gains and the honoiaiy distinc- 
tions of the service, so that he was chaiged with corinpting the 
troops Yet it cannot be denied that, all things considered, he 
left the aimy of the empiie more efficient than he found it He 
inci eased the strength of it by three legions, and tinned the 
Prietorians, heietofoie a flabby body without mihtaiy expeiience 
01 instinct, into a chosen corps of veterans Then ranks were 
filled by promotion fiom all the legions on service, whereas pre- 
viously there had been special enlistment from Italy and one oi 
two of the neighbour mg provinces It was hoped that these 
picked men would form a force on which an empeioi could lely in 
an emergency But to meet the possibility of a legionary revolt 
in the provinces, one of the fundamental piinciples of the Augustan 
empire was abrogated Italy became a province, and troops of the 
regular army were quartered in it under the diiect command of 
the empeioi Further to obviate the risk of revolution, the great 
commands in the provinces were broken up so that, exceptmg on 
the tiiibulent eastern frontier, it was not possible for a commander 
to dispose of troops numerous enough to render him dangerous to 
the government 

But, while the policy of Severus was primarily a family policy, 
he was by no means careless of the general secmity and welfare of 
the empire Only in one instance, the destruction of Byzantium, 
did he weaken its defences for Ins own private ends — an eiioi for 
which his siiccessois paid deaily, when the Goths came to dominate 
the Euxine The constantly tioiiblesonie Danubian regions re- 
ceived the special attention of the empeior, but all over the lealm 
the status and privileges of communities and districts were recast 
111 the w’ay that seemed likely to conduce to their prosperity The 
administration acquired moie and more of a military character, in 
Italy as well as in the provinces Eetired militaiy officers now 
filled many of the posts foimeily reserved for civilians of equestrian 
lank The picefect of the Piffitorians received large cml and judi- 
cial powers, so that the investment of Papmian with the office was 
less unnatural than it at first sight seems The alliance between 
Seveius and the juiisconsiilts had important consequences While 
ho gave them new impoitaiice in the body politic, and co-operated 
with thorn in the work of legal reform, they did him material service 
by woiking an absolutist view of the government into the texture of 
Roman law. Of the legal changes of the leign, impoitant as they 
weie wo can onlyraentioii a few details The emperor himself was 
a devoted and upright judge, but he stiiick a great blow at the 
purity of the law by tiansfeiiing the exercise of impeiial juiisdic- 
tioii from the foium to“the palace He sharpened iii mauyrespects 
the law of tieasou, put an end to the time-honouied quaeshcmes 
pcrpatuaa, altered largely that important section of the law which 
defined the lights of the fiscus, and developed fiirthei the social 
policy which Augustus had embodied in the lex JxCLia da aduUems 
and the lex Papia Poppaea. 

Severus boldly adopted as an official designation the autocratic 
title of dortunus, which the hotter of his predecessors had renounced, 
and with which the worse had only toyed, as Domitian, whom 
Martial did not hesitate to call “his lord and his god” During 
Sovoiiis’s leign the senate was absolutely poweiless , he took all 
initiative into his hands. He bioko down the distinction between 
the servants of the senate and the servants of the emperoi All 
nominations to office or function passed under liis sciutmy The 
estimation of the old consular and other republican titles was 
diminished. The growth of capacity in tire senate was elTectnally 
chocked by cutting off the tallest of the poppy-heads early in the 
reigu The senate became a mere legistration office for the 
imperial detoiminations, and its mombeis, as has been well said, 
a choir for drawling conventional hymns of praise m honour of 
the monarch Even the nominal restoration of the senate’s power 
at the time of Alexander Severus, and the accession of so-called 
“senatoiinl emperors” latei on, did not efface the work of 
Soptimiiis Severus, which was resumed and carried to its fulfil- 
ment by Diocletian 

It only remains to say a few woicls of tbe emperor’s attitude 
to wauls literature, ait, and religion Ho period in the history of 
Latin literaliue IS so barren as the leign of Severus. Many later 
periods— the age of Stilicho, for example— shine biilliantly by com- 
parison. The only gieat Latin writers are the Chiistians Tertullian 
and Cyprian The Gieek literature of the period is iicher, but not 
owing to any patronage of the emperor, except perhaps in the case 
of Dio Cassms, who, though no admirer of Severus, attributes to 
encouragement received from him the execution of the great his- 
torical work which has come down to our time The numerous 
restorations of ancient buildings and the many new constructions 
carried out by Severus show that he was not insensible to the artistic 
glories of the past ; and he is known to have paid much attention 
to works of art in foreign countries where his duties took him. But 
he was in no sense a patron or connoisseur of art. As to religion, 


if we may tiust Dio, one of the most superstitious of historians, 
Severus ivas one of the most superstitious of monaichs But apart 
from that it is difficult to say what was his influence on the religious 
cuirents of the time He probably did a good deal to strengthen 
and extend the official cult of the impel lal family, which had been 

g ;eatly developed during the prosperous times of the Antonines 
ut wliat he thought of Christianity, Judaism, oi the Oriental 
mysticism to which his wife Julia Domna gave such an impulse m 
the succeeding reign, it is impossible to say "We may best conclude 
that his religious sympathies were wide, since tradition has not 
painted him as the partisan of any one foim of woisbip 

The eneigy and dominance of Sevei us’s cliaiacter and Ins capacity 
foi rule may be deemed, without fancifulness, to he traceable in 
the numerous representations of his featuies which have survived 
to our days. 

The authoiities foi this empeioi’s leign are fairly full and satisfacfcoiy, con- 
sideiing the geneial scantiness of the Impeiial leooids Severus himself wiote 
an autohiography which Tvas legal ded as candid and tiustwoithy on the whole 
Ihe events of the leign weie leeordedhy sevei al contemporaiies Tbe fiist place 
among these must he given to Dio Cassius, who stands to the empire in mucli 
the same i elation as Livv to the lepuhllc Ho became a senatoi In the year 
when Marcus Am elms died (180) and letamed that dignity foi moie than fifty 
yeais He was well acquainted with Seveius, and was neai enough the centie 
of affaus to know the leal natuie of events, without being gieat enough to hai e 
peisonalmotiies foi waipingthe recoid Tliough tins portion of Dio’s histoiy 
no longei exists in its oiigmal foim, we have copious extracts from it, made by 
Xipliilinus, an ecclesiastic of the 11th centuiy The faults which have impauetl 
the credit of Dio’s great woik in its eailier portions, — his lack of the ciitical 
faculty, his inexact knowledge of the eailier Eoman institutions, his passion foi 
signs fi om heaven, — could do little injury to the nail ative of an eye-witness, and 
he must heie make upon the attentive leadei the impiession of unusual fieedom 
fiom the commonest vices of histoiy,— passion, piejudioe, and mslnceiity IIis 
Greek, too, stands in agieeable oontiastto the debased Latin of the “scriptoies 
historiae Augustae ” The Gieek wiitei Herodian was also a contemporaiy of 
Seveius, but the meie fact that we know nothing of his life is m itself enough to 
show that his oppoitunities wei e not so great as those of Dio The leputation of 
Ileiodion, who was used as the mam authoiity foi the times of Severus by 
Tillemont and Gibbon, has not been pi oof agamst the oiitioism of lecent scholars 
His faults aie those of ihetoiic and exaggeiation His naiiative is piobably 
in many places not independent of Dio The waters known as the “ sci iptoi es 
histoiiae Augustae" aiealso of consideiable impoitance,— paitloulailylnthelmis 
of Didius Juhanus, Severus, Pescenmus Niger, and Caracalla, attiibuted to iElius 
Spaitianus, those of Clodius Albinus and Oplhus Maciinus to Julius Capitollnus, 
those of Antoninus Dladumeuus, Antoninus Heliogabalus, and Alexandei 
Seveius to Lampiidius The personal histoiy of Seveius and his family is know n 
to us mainly thiough these wuteis Then principal authority was most pi obub y 
L Manus Maximus, a younger conterapoiary of Septimlus Severus, who wrote, 
m contmuatron of the woik of Suetonius, the lives of eleven emperors fiom 
Tiajan to Heliogabalus inclusive If wo may believe a few voids about him 
diopped by Ammianus MaicellJnus, he was a kind of piose Juvenal, whose 
unifoimly daik pigments can hardly have sufficed to paint a tiue picture even 
of his own times The veiy numorous inscriptions belonging to the age of 
Septimius Soveius enable us to contiol at many points and laigely to supplement 
the literaiy lecoids of his reign, paitioulaily as regards the details of his 
administiation The jmidical works of Justinian’s epoch embody much that 
thiows light on the goveinment of Seveius 
The piinoipal modem woiks relating to this empeioi, after Tillemont and 
Gibbon, are — J J Schulte, Be Imperatore L Septxmxo Sevei o, MUnstei , 18G7 , 
Ilofnei, Untei svehungen zur Beschichte dee Kmsers L Sepitmius Seveius, 
Giessen, 1876, Untersuchungen zur roimschen Kaisergeso'nUite, ed by M 
Budmgei , H Sclrillei, Geschtohte deribmtschen Kaieerzeit, Gotlm, 1880-8S, Do 
Ceulencoi, Es%ax sui la Vie et le Rigne de Septime Severe, Brussels, 1880, 
Edville, La Religion a Rome sous les Sevens, Pans, 188C Conti oveisy about the 
many disputed matters peitauung to Severus has been intentionally avoided in 
what has been said above (J. S R ) 

SEYEKXJS, Maeous Aueelitjs Albxandee, Eoman 
emperor from 222 to 235, was of Syrian parentage, and was 
born at Area near tbe Syrian Tnpolis (now Trka; Ydkiit, 
m. 653 ; c/, Gen. x. 17), probably in tbe year 205. His 
father Gessius Marcianns held office more than once as an 
imperial procurator; bis mother Julia Mamsea was the 
daughter of Julia Msesa, the scheming and ambitious 
lady of Emesa who had succeeded in raising her grand- 
son Elagabalus to tbe throne of the Cassars; see the 
genealogical table in Heliogabalus. His original narde 
was Alexius Bassianus, hut he changed it in 221, when 
Msesa persuaded Elagabalus to adopt his cousin as suc- 
cessor and create him Cfesar In the next year Elagabalus 
was murdered, and Alexander was proclaimed by the 
Praetorians and accepted by the senate. He was then a 
mere lad, amiable, well-meaning, but somewhat weak, and 
entirely under the dominion of his mother, a woman of 
many virtues, who surrounded her son with wise counsel- 
lors, watched over the development of his character, and 
improved the tone of the administration, but on the other 
hand was inordinately jealous of her influence, and alien- 
ated the army by extreme parsimony, while neither she 
nor her son had a strong enough hand to keep tight the 
reins of military discipline. Mutinies became frequent in 
aU parts of the empire : to one of them the life of the 
praetorian prsefect Ulpianwas sacrificed; another compelled 
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the retirement of Dion Cassius fiom his command (see 
Dion). On the whole, however, the reign of Alexandei 
Severns was prosperous till he was summoned to the East 
to face the new power of the Sasiimans (see Persia, vol, 
xvuu p. 607) Of the war that followed we have veiy 
various accounts , Mommsen (vol v. p 420 sq ) leans to 
that which is least favourable to the Pomans At all 
events, though the Persians weie checked for the time, 
the conduct of the Pv^omau army showed an extraordinaiy 
lack of discipline. The emperor returned to Eome and 
celebrated a triumph (233), hut next year he was called 
to face German invaders in Gaul, and there was slam 
with his mother in a mutiny which was probably led by 
Masiminus, and at any rate purchased him the throne 
Whatever the personal virtues of Alexander weie, and 
they have not lost by contrast with his successor’s brutal 
tyranny, he was not of the stuff to lule a military empire 
SEVEPbDS, SuiRioius (c. 365-c 425), early Chnstian 
writer A native of Aquitania, he was thoroughly imbued 
with the culture of his country and time The seven 
southern provinces of Gaul, between the Alps and the 
Loire, had long been completely Eomanized The very 
name “ Gaul ” was repudiated by the inhabitants and 
confined to the natives of the ruclei northern districts 
The lifetime of Seveius exactly coincided with the peiiod 
of greatest literary development in Aquitania, then the 
truest or only true home of Latin letteis and learning — 
then last place of lefuge, from which Severus saw them 
driven before he closed his eyes on the world Almost all 
that we know of his life comes from a few allusions in his 
own writings, and some passages in the letters of Ins 
friend Paulinus, bishop of Nola In his early days he 
was famous as a pleader m the courts, and his knowledge 
of Eoinan law is reflected in parts of his wiitings He 
married a wealthy lady belonging to a consular family, 
who died young, leaving him no children At this time 
Severus came under the powerful influence of St Mai tin, 
bishop of Tours, by whom lie was led to devote his wealth 
to the Christian poor, and his own powers to a life of good 
works and meditation To use the woids of liis friend 
Paulinus, he broke with his father, followed Christ, and set 
the teachings of the “ fishermen" far above all his “ TulJian 
learning ” He rose to no higher lank in the church than 
that of presbyter His time w'as passed chiefly m the 
neighbourhood of Toulouse, and such literary efloits as he 
permitted to himself were made in the interests of 
Christianity, In many respects no two men could be 
more unlike than Severus, the scholar and orator, well 
versed in the ways of the world, and Martin, the rough 
Pannonian bishop of Tours, iguorant of learning, sus- 
picious of culture, the champion of the monastic life, the 
seer of visions, and the worker of miracles Yet the spirit 
of the rugged saint subdued that of the polished scholar, 
and the works of Severus would have little importance 
now did they not reflect the ideas, influence, and aspira- 
tions of Martin, the foremost ecclesiastic of Gaul, and one 
of the most striking figures in the church of his day 
The chief work of Severus Is the Gkromaif a summary of sacred 
histoiy from the heginniiig of the world to lus own times, with 
the oinissioa of the erents recorded in the Gospels and the Acts, 
“Jest die form of his brief work should detract from tho honour 
due to those events ” The book was in fact a text-book, and was 
actually used as such in the schools of Europe foi about a centiuy 
and a half after the editzo prmceps was published by Flacius 
lllyiiaas in 1556 Seveius nowhere clearly points to the class of 
readers for whom his hook is designed. He disclaims the intcn- 
tion of making his work a substitute for tho actual naxrative 
contained m tho Bible “Woildly histoiiana ” had been used 
by him, he says, to make clear the dates and the connexion of 
events and for supplomenting the sacred sources, and with the 
mtont at one and the same time to instruct the unlearned and to 
“ convince ” the learned. Probably the “unlearned ” are the mass 
of Christians and the learned aie the cultivated Christians and 


pagans alike, to whom the rude language of the sacied text‘d, 
wliethei in then Gieek oi then Latin loim, wmuld be distasteful 
The literary stiuctuie of the naiiative itself show's that Seveius 
bad in his mind pimcipally readeis on the same level of cultuie 
with himself He was anxious to show that sacied histoiy 
might be piesented m a foiin which loveis of Sallust and Tacitus 
could appieciate and enjoy Tlie style is lucid and almost 
classical Though phiases and even sentences fiom many classical 
authois are inwoven heie and theie, the nairative flows on easily, 
with no tiace of the jolts and jeiks which olleiid us in almost 
eveiy line of a patchwoik lautatoi of the classics like Sidomns 
In oidei that his woik might laiily stand beside that of the old 
Latin w’liteis, Seveius boldly ignoied the allegoiical methods of 
mterpieting sacied histoiy to which the heretics and the oithodox 
of the age weie alike wedded Possibly he was not unshaken in 
Ins adheience to tho pecnliai leading which nearly all men then 
gave to the in-a\im that “the letter killeth but the spiiit maketh 
alive ” 

As an authoiity for times antecedent to lus own, Seveius is of 
little moment At only a lew points does he enable us to coneet 
or supplement other lecoids Beinays has shown that lie based 
lus naiiative of the desti notion of Jeuisalem by Titus on the 
account given by Tacitus in lus “Histones,” a poition of wdiich 
has been lost We aie enabled thus to contiast Tacitus wath 
Josephus, who warped his naiiative to do honour to Titus In 
his allusions to the Gentile luleis with whom the Jews came into 
contact from the tune of the Maccabees onwaids, Severus dis- 
closes some points which are not without importance. But the 
real inteiest of his woik lies, first, in tho incidental glimpses it 
affoicls all through of the history of lus own time, next and moio 
particulaily, m the information he has pieserved concerning the 
stiuggle over the Piiscilhanist heresy, wdiioli disoiganizcd and 
degiaded the churches of Spam and Gaul, and iiaiticulaily affected 
Aquitaine The sjmiiatlnes here betiaycd by Seveius are wholly 
those ot St Maitin The stout bishop had withstood to his face 
Maximus, who luled for some yeais a laige pait of the westexii 
portion of the emiuie, though ho nevei conqueiocl Italy He had 
inpioached him with attacking and ovei throwing Ins pi odceessois 
on the throne, and foi lus dealings with the church Seveius loses 
no oppoituiuty pnesented by lus nairativo foi laying stioss on tho 
Climes and follies of rulers, and on thou ciuelty, though ho once 
declares that, cruel as luleis could be, puicsts could bo crueller still 
This last slatemeut has lofoience to tho bishops wlio had left 
Maximus no peace till he had stained lus hands with tho blood of 
Piiseillian and lus followers Marlin, too, had denounced tho 
worldlmcss and gieed of the Gaulish bishops and cleigy Accord- 
ingly we find that Severus, m nauating tho division of (Jaiiaaii 
among the tribes, calls tho special attuntiou of occlcsiastics to tho 
fact that no portion of tho land was assigned to the tribe of Lovi, 
lest they should ho hindered in thou service of God “ Our clergy 
seem,” ho says, “not meioly iorgetiul of tho lesson but ignorant of it, 
such a passion for iiossessious has in our days fastened like a pesti- 
lenco on their souls. They are gioedy of propiorty, and toud their 
estates and hoard their gold, and buy and sell and give thou minds 
to gam Those of them who aio icpntcd to ho of better pniiiciples, 
who neither hold piopcrty nor hartor, ,sit and w'ait for gift.s, and 
poUiiie all the grace of then' lives by taking iocs, while ilioy almost 
inolce market of their holiness , hut I have digicsscd farther than 1 
intended, thiough vexation and wcariuesa of the present ago ” Wo 
here catch an interesting glimpse of tho circumstances which woi e 
vnrmmg over good men to inonaslicisin in the "West, Ihougli the evi- 
dence of an enthusiastic votaiy ol the solitary life, such as Severus 
was, IS jirohahly not fieo from exaggeiatiou. Severus also fully 
sympathized, with tho action of St Marlin touching PriHeillianism, 
Tins mysterious Western offshoot of Gnosticism had no single 
feature about it which could soften tho hostility of a character 
such as Maitin’s was, but ho staunchly resisted the introduction of 
secular pmnishmcnt for evil dociiino, and withdrew from communion 
with those bishopis in Gaul, a largo majority, who invoked tho aid 
of Maximus against llieir erring hrolhren. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note the account given by Soverus of iho synod held 
at Riraim in 359, wlieio the question arose whether tho bishops 
attending the assembly might lawfully receive money from tlio 
imperial treasuiy to rocoupr their travelling and othoi expenses 
Severus evidently approves tho action of the British and Gaulisli 
bishops, who deemed it unbecoming that they should ho rtndcr 
pecunmiy obligation to the emperor. Ilis ideal of tho chuich 
required that it should stand clear of and ahovo the state. 

After the Olironica the chief work of Sevoms la lus Ztfo of 
Marhn, a contribution to popular Christian literature which 
did much to establish the groat reputation which that wondoi- 
workmg saint maintained throughout tho Middle Ages Tho book 
IS not properly a biography, but a catalogue of miracles, told in all 
the simplicity of absolute belief. The power to work miraculous 
signs is assumed to bo in direct proportion to holiness, and is by 
Severus valued merely as au evidence of holiness, which ho is 
persuaded can only ho attained through a life of isolation from tho 
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Avorlcl In tlie first of Ins dialogues Severus puts into the mouth 
of an interlocutoi a most pleasing description of the life of 
ecenobites and solitaiies in the deserts hoideiing on Egypt The 
main evidence of the virtue attained hy them lies in the voluntary 
subjection to them of the savage beasts among which they lived 
But Severus was no indiscriminating adherent of monasticism 
The same dialogue shows liini to be alive to its dangers and defects 
The second dialogue is alaige appendix to the Life of Maitin, and 
leally supplies more infoimation of his life as bishop and of his 
news than the V oik vhich bears the title Vita S Maitini The 
tvo dialogues occasionallymake inteiestmgiefeiences to personages 
of the epoch In Dial 1, cc 6, 7, v e have a vivid picture of the 
controversies which laged at Alevandiia over the woiks of Ongen 
The judgment of Severus himself is no doubt that which he puts 
in the mouth of his inteilociitoi Postumianiis “ I am astonished 
that one and the same man could have so far diffeied from himself 
that in the approved portion of his works he has no equal smce 
the apostles, while m that portion for which he is justly blamed 
it IS proved that no man has committed moie unseemly eriois ” 
Thiee epistles complete the list of Seveius’s genuine works He 
IS said to have been led away in his old age by Pelagianism, but 
to have lepented and inflicted long-enduimg penance on himself 
The text of the Chronica rests on a single IIS , one of the Palatine collection 
now in the Vatican, of the other woiks MSS are abundant Some spuiious 
letters hear the name of Seveius, also in a MS at Madnd is a ivork falsely 
piofessing to he an epitome of the Chionica of Seveius, and going down to 
511 The chief editions of the complete ivoiks of Severus aie those hy De Piato 
(Veiona, 1741) and hy Halm (foimmg vol i of tiie Coipus Seiiptonmi 
JSccle^iasiicoi tim LaHnorum, Vienna. 18GG) Tlieie is a most admuahle mono- 
giaph on the Chiomca by Bcinaj s (Beihn, ISCl) (J S B ) 

Maeie de Eaedtin-Chantal, Maequisb 
DE (1626-1696), the most chaiming of all letter-writers 
in all languages, was horn at Pans on Pebriiary 6, 1626, 
and died at the chateau of Giiguan (Dr6me), on April 18, 
1696. The family of Eabutin (if not so illustrious as Bussy, 
Madame de Sdvign^’s notoiious cousin, affected to consider 
it) was one of great age and distinction in Burgundy It 
was traceable in documents to the 12th century, and the 
castle which gave it name still existed, though in mins, m 
Madame de S6vign6’s time. The family had been “gens 
d’epde” for the most part, though Frau§ois de Eabutm, 
the author of valuable memoirs on the sixth decade of the 
16th centuiy, undoubtedly belonged to it. It is said that 
Bussy’s silly vanity led him to exclude this Fran 9 ois from 
the genealogy of his house because he had not occupied 
any high position Mane’s father, Celse B^nigne de 
Eabutm, Baron de Chantal, was the son of the celebrated 
“ Sainte ” Chantal, friend and disciple of St Francis of 
Sales, her mother was Mane de Coulanges. Celse de 
Eabutm shared to the full the mania for duelling which 
was the curse of the gentlemen of France during the first 
half of the 17th century, and was fiequeiitly in danger both 
directly from his adversaries and indirectly from the law. 
He died, however, in a more legitimate manner, being 
killed dm mg the English descent on the Isle of Eh6 m 
July 1627. His wife did not survive him many years, and 
Mane was left an orphan at the age of seven years and a 
few months. She then passed into the care of her grand- 
parents on the mother’s side , but they were both aged, 
and the survivor of them, Philippe de Coulanges, died in 
1636, Marie being then ten years old According to French 
custom a family council was held to select a guardian of 
the young heiress, for such she was to some extent Her 
uncle Christophe de Coulanges, Abb6 de Livry, was chosen. 
Ho was somewhat young for the guardianship of a girl, 
being only twenty-nine, but readers of his niece’s letters 
know how well “ Le Bien Bon ” — ^foi* such is his name in 
Madame de S6vign6’s little language — acquitted himself 
of the trust. Pie lived till within ten years of his ward’s 
death, and long after his nominal functions were ended he 
was IE all matters of business the good angel of the family, 
while for half a century his abbacy of Livry was the 
favourite residence, both of his niece and her daughter. 
Coulanges was much more of a man of business than of 
a man of letters, but either choice or the fashion of the 
time induced him to make of his niece a learned lady. 
Chapelain and Manage are specially mentioned as her 
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tutors, and Menage at least fell m love with her, in which 
point he resembled the rest of the world, and was constant 
to his own habits in regard to his pupils Tallemant des 
Eeaux gives more than one instance of the cool and good- 
humoured raillery with which she leceived his passion, 
and the eailiest letteis of hers that we possess are 
addressed to Menage Another literary friend of hei 
youth was the poet Saint- Pavin Among her own sex she 
was intimate with all the coterie of the H6tel Eambouillet, 
and her special ally was Mademoiselle de la Vergne, aftei- 
wards Madame de la Fayeite. In person she was exti emely 
attractive, though the minute critics of the time (which 
was the palmy day of poi traits in words) objected to her 
divers deviations from strictly regular beauty, such as eyes 
of different colours and sizes, a “ square-ended ” nose, and 
a somewhat heavy jaw Her beautiful hair and com- 
plexion, however, were admitted even by these censois, as 
well as the extraordinary spiiit and liveliness of her 
expression Her long minority, under so careful a 
guardian as Coulanges, had also laised her fortune to the 
amount of 100,000 crowns — a large sum foi the time, and 
one which with her birth and beauty might have allowed 
hei to expecr a very brilliant mairiage That which she 
finally made was certainly one of affection on her side 
rather than of interest. There had been some talk of her 
cousin Bussy, but very fortunately for her this came to 
nothing She actually married Henri, Maiquis de S4vign6, 
a Breton gentleman of a good family, and allied to the 
oldest houses of that province, but of no great estate 
The marriage took place on August 4, 1644, and the pair 
went almost immediately to Sevignd’s manor-house of Les 
Eocheis, near Vitr6, a place which Madame de S6vigne 
was in future years to immortalize It was an unfortified 
chateau of no very great size, but picturesque enough, with 
the peaked turrets common in French architecture, and 
surrounded by a park and grounds of no large extent, but 
thickly wooded and communicating with other woods. 
The abundance of trees gave it the repute of being damp 
and somewhat gloomy. Fond, however, as Madame de 
S6vign(S was of society, it may he suspected that the 
happiest days of her brief married life were spent there. 
For there at any rate her husband had less opportunity 
than in Pans of neglecting her, and of wasting her money 
and his own. Yery little good is said of Henri de 
Sevignd by any of his contemporaries He was one of 
the innumerable lovers of Ninon de I’Enclos, and made 
himself even more conspicuous with a certain Madame de 
Gondran, known in the nickname slang of the time as 
“ La Belle Lolo.” Ho was wildly extravagant That his 
wife loved him and that he did not love her was generally 
admitted, and the frank if somewhat coxcomb-like accounts 
which Bussy Eabutin gives of his own attempt and failure 
to persuade her to retaliate on her husband are decisive 
as to her virtue. At last S6vign6’s pleasant vices came 
home to him. He quarrelled with the Chevalier d’Albret 
about Madame de Gondran, fought with him and was 
mortally wounded on the 4th of February 1651 , he died 
two days afterwards. There is no reasonable doubt that 
his wife regretted him a great deal more than he deserved. 
On two different occasions she is said to have fainted in 
pubhc at the sight once of his adversary and once of his 
second in the fatal duel, and whatever Madame de 
S6vign6 was (and she had several faults) she was certainly 
not a hypocrite. Her husband had when living accused 
her of coldness, — the common excuse of libertine husbands, 
— ^but even he seems to have found fault only with her 
temperament, not with her heart. To close this part of 
the subject it may be said that though only six and 
twenty, and more beautiful than ever, she never married 
again despite frequent offers, and that no aspersion was 
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ever thiown save in one instance on her fame. For the 
rest of her life, which was long, she gave herself up to her 
children These were two in number, and they divided 
their mother’s affections by no means equally The eldest 
was a daughter, Francoise Marguerite de Sevigne, who 
was born on October 10, 1646, whether at Les E-ocheis 
or in Pans is not absolutely certain The second, a son, 
Charles de Sevigne, was born at Les Eoehers m the spring 
of 1648. To him Madame de Sevigne was an indulgent, 
a generous (though not altogether just), and in a way an 
affectionate mother. Her daughter^ the future Madame de 
Grignan, she worshipped with an almost insane affection, 
which only its charming literary results and the delightful 
qualities which accompanied it in the worshipper, though 
not in the worshipped, save from being ludicrous if not 
revolting As it is, not one in a hundred of Madame de 
Bevigne’a readers can find m his heart to be angry with 
her for her devotion to a very undivine divinity. 

After her husband’s death Madame de Sevign^ passed 
the greater part of the year 1651 in retiiemeut at Les 
Rocheis She had, however, no intention of i enouncing 
the world, and she returned to Pans in November of that 
year, her affairs having been put in such order as Sevigne’s 
extravagance permitted by the faithful Cotilanges For 
nearly ten years little of importance occurred in her life, 
which was passed at Pans in a house she occupied in the 
Place Eoyale (not as yet in the famous H6tel Carnavalet), 
at Les Rochers, at Livry, or at her own estate of Bourbilly 
in the M4connais She had, however, in 1658 a quarrel 
with her cousin Bussy, which had not unimportant lesults, 
and at the end of the time mentioned above she narrowly 
escaped being compromised in reputation, though not poli- 
tically, at Fouquet’s downfall. hTotwithstanding Bussy’s 
unamiable chaiacter and the early affair of the proposed 
marriage, and notwithstanding also his libertine conduct 
towards her, the cousins had always been fiiends; and 
the most amusing and characteristic part of Madame de 
S4vign4’s correspondence, before the date of her daughter’s 
marriage, is addressed to him. She had a very strong 
behef m family ties ; she recognized in Bussy a kindred 
spirit, and she excused his faults as Babutinades and 
Babutinages—^Q terms she uses in alluding to the lather 
excitable and humorist temper of the house But in 
1658 a misunderstanding about money brought about a 
quarrel, which in its turn had a long sequel, and results 
not unimportant in literature Bussy and his cousin had 
jointly come in for a considerable legacy, and he asked her 
for a loan If this was not positively refused, there was a 
difficulty made about it, and Bussy was deeply offended, 
A year later, at tbe escapade of Roissy (see Eabutut), 
according to his own account, he improvised (according 
tb probability he had long before written it) the famous 
portrait of Madame de S^vign^ which appears in his 
notorious Sistoire Amoure^ise, and which is a triumph of 
malice. Circulated at first m manuscript and afterwards 
in print, this caused Madame de S4vign6 the deepest pam 
and indignation, and the quarrel between the cousins was 
not fully made up for years, if indeed it was ever fully 
made up This portrait, however, was more wounding 
to self-love than in any way really dangerous, for, read 
between the lines, it is in effect a testimonial of character. 
The Fouquet matter was more serious. The superin- 
tendent was a famous lady-killer, but Madame de S6vign6, 
though he was her frieud, and though she had been 
ardently courted by him as by others (one quarrel in her 
presence between the Duke de Rohan and the Marquis de 
Tonquedec had become notorious), had hitherto escaped 
scandal. At Fouquet’s downfall in 1651 it was announced 
on indubitable authority that communications from her 
had been found in the coffer where Fouquet kept his love 


letters. She protested that the notes in question weie of 
friendship merely, and Bussy (one of the not very numerous 
good actions of his life) obtained from Le Tellier, who as 
minister had examined the letteis, a corroboiation of the 
protest But the letteis were never published, and there 
have always been those who held that Madame de Sevigub 
regarded Fouquet with at least a very warm kind of 
fiieudship It IS certain that her letters to Pompoune 
describing his trial are among her masterpieces of 
unaffected, vivid, and sympathetic narration. 

During these earlier years, besides the circumstances 
already mentioned, Madame de Sevigne conceived, like 
most of the better and more thoughtful among Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen, a gieat affection for the establishment 
of Poifc Royal, which was not without its effect ou her 
literary work. That work, however (if writing than which 
certainly none was ever less cairied out in a spirit of 
mere woikmanship can be so called), dates in its bulk and 
really important part almost entiiely from the last thnty 
years of her life Her letters before the marriage of her 
daughter, though by themselves they would suffice to give 
her a very high rank among letter-writers, would not do 
more than fill one model ate-sized volume Those after 
that marriage fill nearly ten large volumes in the latest 
and best edition. We do not hear very much of Made- 
moiselle de S^vignb’s early youth For a short time, at a 
rather uncertain date, she was placed at school with the 
nuns of St Marie at Nantes But for the most pact her 
mother brought her up herself, assisted by the Abb6 de la 
Mousse, a faithful friend, and foi a time one of her most 
constant companions La Mousse was a gieat Cartesian, 
and he made Mademoiselle de Scvign6 also a devotee of 
the bold soldier of Touraine to a degree which even in that 
century of blue stockings excited surprise and some ridi- 
cule But Mademoiselle de Sovigiid was bent on moie 
mundane triumphs than philosophy had to offer. Her 
beauty is all the more incontestable that she was by no 
means generally liked. Bussy, a critical and not too bene- 
volent judge, called her “la plus jolLe fille de France,” 
and it seems to be agreed that she resembled her mother, 
with the advantage of more regular features. She was 
introduced at court early, and as she danced well she 
figured frequently in the ballets which wore the chief 
amnsement of the couit of Louis XIV. in its early days. 
If, however, she was more regularly beautiful than her 
mother she had little or nothing of her atti action, and 
like many other beauties who have entered society with 
similar expectations she did not immediately find a 
husband. Various projected alliances fell through for one 
reason or another, and it was not till the end of 1668 
that her destiny was settled On January 29 in the next 
year she married Fianqois Adh6mar, Comte de Grignan, 
a Provenqal, of one of the noblest families of France, and 
a man of amiable and honourable charactoi, but neither 
young nor handsome, nor in reality rich He had been 
twice married and his great estates wore heavily encum- 
bered. Neither did the large dowry (300,000 livres) 
which Madame de Sdvign^, somewhat unfairly to her son, 
bestowed upon her daughter, suffice to clear encumbrances, 
which were constantly increased in the sequel by the 
extravagance of Madame de Grignan as well as of her 
husband. 

Charles de S4vign5 was by this time twenty years old, 
but he had no doubt already learnt that he was not the 
person of chief importance in the family. He never, 
throughout his life, appears to have resented his mother’s 
preference of his sister , but, though thoroughly amiable, 
he was not (at any rate in his youth) a model character. 
Nothing is known of his education, but just before his 
sister’s marriage he volunteered for a rather hairbrained 
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expedition to Crete against the Tuiks, and seived with 
credit. Then his mother bought him the commission of 
gutclon (a kind of sub-cornet) in the Gendarmes Dauphin, 
in which regiment he served for some years, and after 
long complaining of the slowness of promotion rather 
rapidly rose to the rank of captain, when he sold out 
But though he always fought well he was not an enthusi- 
astic soldier, and was constantly and not often foitunately 
in love He followed his father into the nets of Ninon 
de I’Enclos, and was Eacine’s rival with Mademoiselle 
Champmesle The way in which his mother was made 
confidante of these discreditable and not very successful 
loves IS characteristic both of the time and of the country 
In 1669 M de Grignan, who had previously been lieu 
tenant-governor of Languedoc, was transferred to Provence 
The governor-in-chief was the young duke of Vendome 
But at this time he was a boy, and he never really took 
up the government, so that Giignan for more than forty 
years was in effect viceroy of this important province 
His wife rejoiced greatly in the part of vice-queen , but 
their xieculiar situation thiew on them the expenses 
without the emoluments of the office, and those expenses 
were increased by the extravagance of both, so that the 
Grignan money afiairs hold a larger place in Madame de 
Sevigne’s letters than might perhaps bo ivished 

In 1671 Madame de Sevigne with her son paid a visit 
to Les Rocheis, which is memorable in hei history and in 
literature The states of Biittany were con-voked that 
year at Vitie. This town being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Les Eocliers, Madame de Sovigne’s usually 
quiet life at her country house was diveisified by the 
necessity of entertaining the governor, the Due de 
Chaulnes, of appealing at his receptions, and so forth 
All these matters are duly consigned to record in her 
letters, together with much good-natured raillery (it must 
be admitted that it is sometimes almost on the verge of 
being ill-natured, though never quite over it) on the 
country ladies of the neighbourhood and then ways She 
remained at Les Eochers during the whole summer and 
autumn of 1671, and did not return to Pans till late in 
November The country news is then succeeded by nows 
of the court At the end of the next yeai, 1672, one 
great wish of her heart was gratified by paying a visit to 
her daughter in her vice-royalty of Provence Madame 
de Grignan does not seem to have been very anxious for 
this visit, — perhaps because, as the letters show in many 
cases, the exacting afiection of her mother was somewhat 
too strong for her own colder nature, peihaps because she 
feared such a witness of the ruinous extravagance which 
characterized the Grignan household But her mother 
remained with her for nearly a year, and did not return to 
Pans till the end of 1673. During tins time we have (as 
IS usually the case during these Provengal visits and the 
visits of Madame de Grignan to Pans) some letteis 
addressed to Madame de S4vign6, but comparatively few 
from her. A visit of the second class was the chief event 
of 1674, and the references to this, such as they aie, is 
the chief evidence that mother and daughter were on the 
whole better apart 1675 brought with it the death of 
Turenne (of which Madame de S^vignd has given a very 
noteworthy account, chaiactenstic of her more ambitious 
but not perhaps her more successful manner), and also 
serious disturbances in Brittany Notwithstanding these 
it was necessary for Madame de S4vign6 to make her 
periodical visit to Les Eochers. She reached the house in 
safety, and the friendship of Chaulnes protected her both 
from violence and from the exactions which the miserable 
province underwent as a punishment for its resistance to 
excessive and unconstitutional taxation. No small part 
of her letters is occupied by these affairs. 
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The year 1676 saw several things important in Madame 
de Sevigne’s life Por the first time she was seriously ill, 
— it would appear with rheumatic fever, — and she did not 
thoroughly recover till she had visited Vichy Her letters 
fiom this place are among her very best, and picture life 
at a 17th-century watering-place with unsurpassed vivid- 
ness In this yeai, too, took place the trial and execution 
of Madame de Brinvilliers This event figuies in the 
letters, and the references to it are among those which 
have given occasion to unfavourable comments on Madame 
de Sevigne’s character — comments which, with others of 
the kind, will be more conveniently treated together 
In the next year, 1677, she moved into the H 6 tel Caina- 
valet, a house which still remains and is inseparably 
connected with her memory, and she had the pleasure 
of welcoming the whole Giignan family to it They 
lemained there a long time , indeed nearly two yeais 
seem to have been spent by Madame de Grignan partly 
in Pans and partly at Livry The retnin to Provence 
took place in October 1678, and next yeai Madame de 
Sevigne had the grief of losing La Eochefoucauld, the 
most eminent and one of the most intimate of hei close 
peisonal fiieiids and constant associates. In 1680 she 
again visited Brittany, but the close of that year saw her 
hack in Pans to receive another and even longer visit 
fiom her daughter, who remained in Pans for four years. 
Befoi e the end of the last year of this stay (in February 
1684) Chailes de Sevigne, after all Ins wandering loves, 
and after more than one talked-of alliance, was mariied 
to a young Breton lady, Jeanne Margueiite de Mauron, 
who had a considerable foitune In the arrangements for 
this mairiage Madame de Sevigne piactically divided all 
her fortune between her children (Madame de Grignan of 
course receiving an unduly laige share), and reserved only 
pait of the life interest The greed of Madame de 
Grignan neaily broke her brother’s marriage, but it was 
filially concluded and proved a very happy one in a some- 
what singulai fashion Both Sevign4 and his wife became 
deeply religious, and at liist Madame de S(§vign 6 found 
their household (foi she gave up Les Eochers to them) 
not at all lively But by degrees she grew fond of her 
daughter-in-law. Dm mg this year she spent a consider- 
able time in Brittany, first on business, afterwards on a 
visit to her son, and partly it would appear for motives 
of economy Bat Madame de Grignan still continued 
with only short absences to inhabit Paris, and the mother 
and daughter were practically in each other’s company 
until 1688. The proportion of letters therefore that we 
have for the decado 1677-1687 is much smaller than 
that which represents the decade preceding it , indeed the 
carher period contains the great bulk of the whole corre- 
spondence In 1687 the Abbd de Coulanges, Madame de 
S 6 vign 6 ’s uncle and good angel, died, and in the following 
year the whole family were greatly excited by the first 
campaign of the young Marquis de Grignan, Madame de 
Grignan’s only son, who was sent splendidly equipped to 
the siege of Philippsbourg In the same year Madame de 
S 6 vign 6 was present at the St Cyr performance of Ssthery 
and some of her most amusing descriptions of court cere- 
monies and experiences date from this time 1689 and 
1690 were almost entirely spent by her at Les Eochers 
with her son ; and on leaving him she went across France 
to Provence, There was some excitement during her 
Breton stay, owing to the rumour of an English descent, 
on which occasion the Breton militia was called out, and 
Charles do S 6 viga 6 appeared for the last time as a soldier ; 
but it came to nothing 1691 was passed at Grignan and 
other places in the south, but at tbe end of it Madame de 
Sdvign 6 returned to Paris, bringing the Grignans with 
her: and her daughter stayed with her till 1694 Tbe 
XXL — 89 
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year 1693 saw bhe loss of two of her oldest friends, — Bussy 
llabutin, her faithless and troublesome but in bis own way 
affectionate cousin, and Madame de la Fayette, her life- 
long companion, and on the whole perhaps her best and 
wisest friend Another friend almost as intimate, Madame 
de Lavardm, followed in 1694 Madame de Sevigne 
spent but a few months of this latter year alone, and 
followed her daughter to Provence She never revisited 
Buttany aitei 1691 Two important marriages with 
their preparations occupied most of her thoughts during 
1694-1695 The young Marquis de Gngnan married the 
daughter of Saint-Amant, an immensely rich financier, 
but hzs mother’s pude, ill-nature, and bad taste (she is 
said to have remarked m full court that it was necessary 
now and then to manure the best lands, refeiring to 
Saint-Amant’s wealth, low birth, and the Grignan’s nobility) 
made the marriage not a very happy one His sister 
Pauline, who, in the impossibility of doweung her richly, 
had a nariow escape of the cloister, made a marriage of 
affection with M. de Simiane, and eventually became the 
sole representative and continuator of the families of 
Gngnan and S4vign6. 

Madame de Sevign6 survived these alhances but a veiy 
short time During an illness of her daughter she herself 
was attacked by smallpox m April 1696, and she died on 
the 17th of that month at Gngnan, and was buried there 
Her idolized daughter was not present duimg any time of 
her illness , it has been charitably hoped that she was too 
ill herself. Her known attention, to her own good looks, 
and the terror of the smallpox which then prevailed, 
supply perhaps a less charitable but sufficient explanation 
But in her will Madame de S4vigad still showed her prefer- 
ence for this not too grateful child, and Charles de Sevigne 
accepted his mother’s wishes in a letter showing the good- 
nature which he had never lacked, and the good sense 
which, after his early follies, and even in a way during 
them, he had also shown But the two families were, 
except as has been said for Madame de Simiaue and hei 
posterity, to be rapidly broken up Charles de Sevignb 
and his wife had no children, and he himself, after occupy- 
ing some public posts (he was king’s lieutenant in Brittany 
in 1697), went with his wife into rehgious retirement at 
Paxis in 1703, and after a time sequestered himself still 
more in the seminary of Sainte-Magloire, where he died on 
March 26, 1713 His widow survived him twenty years. 
Madame de Grignau had died on August 16, 1705, at a 
country house near Marseilles, of the very disease which 
she had tried to escape by not visiting her dying mother 
Her son, who had fought at Blenheim, had died of the 
same malady at Thionville the year before Mario 
Blanche, her eldest daughter, was in a convent, and, as all 
the Comte de Grignan’s brothers had either entered the 
church or died unmarried, the family, already bankrupt 
in fortune, was extinguished in the male line by Grignan’s 
own death m 1714, at a very great age Madame de 
Simiane, whose connexion with the history of the letters 
is important, died in 1737 

The eluef subjects of public interest and the pnucipal family 
events of importance which are noticed in the letters of Madame 
de S^vign4 have been indicated already But, as wiU readily be 
uudeistood, neither the whole nor even the chief interest of her 
conespondence is confined to such things In the latest edition 
the letters extend to sixteen or seventeen hundred, of which, how- 
ever, a considerable number (perhaps a third) are rephes of other 

E isons 01 letteis addressed to her, oi letters of her family and 
ends having moie or less connexion with the subjects of her coi- 
respondence As a lule her own letteis, especially those to her 
daughter, are ot groat length 'Writing as she did in a time when 
newspapeis were not, oi at least were scanty and jejune, gossip of 
all sorts appears among liei subjects, and some of her most famous 
letters aie puie reportage (to use a modern French slang teim), 
while others deal with strictly private subjects Thus one of her 
best known pieces has for subject the famous suicide of the great 
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cook 'Vatel owmg to a misuudei standing as to the piovismn of fish 
foi an enteitamment given to the king by Condd at Chantilly 
Another (one of the most ehaiacteiistic of all) deals with the 
pioiected niaiiiage of Lauzuii and Mademoiselle de Montpensier , 
another with the lefusal of one of hei own footmen to ton hay- 
makei when it was iinpoitant to get the ciop in at Les Kocheis , 
another with the file which bmnt out hei neighhoui s house lu 
Pans At one moment she tells how a foiwaid lady of honoui 
was disconceited in ofteimg ceitain seivices at Mademoiselle’s 
levee , at anothei how ill a couxtier’s clothes became him She 
enters, as has been said, at great length into the pecumaiy 
difficulties of hex daughtei , she tells the most extiaoidinaiy 
stones of the fashion m which Chailes de S6vigne sowed his wild 
oats , she takes an almost ferocious interest and side in her 
daiiglitei’s quairels with, iival beauties oi gteat oi&cials lu Provence 
who thi ow difflculties in the way of government , ,, 

Almost all waters of liteiary letteis since Madame de bdvignes 
days, or lathei since the publication of her conespondence, have 
imitated hei moie oi less duectly, moie oi less consciously, and it 
IS tliciefoie only by applying that historic estimate upon which 
all tiue criticism lests that liei full value can he disceined The 
ehaim of hei work is, howevei, so uiesistible that, read even with- 
out any lustorical knowledge and m the compaiatively adulterated 
editions in which it is gen ei ally met with, that clraim can hardly 
he Madame de Sevignd was a memhei of the strong and 

oiiginal group of wiiteis — Betz, La Rochefoucauld, Corneille, Pascal, 
St Jiviemoii<L Descaites, and the lest — who escaped the finical and 
weakening lefoi ms ot the latei 17th centuij', while for the most pait 
they had piofited by those eailier lefonns which succeeded the 
classicizing of the PMiade and the imitation of Spanish and Italian 
which maned some eaily woik of Louis XIII. ’s time According to 
the stiictest standard of the Academy her phraseology is sometimes 
iiiconect, and it occasionally shows tiaces of the quaint and affected 
style of the J °7 demises , hut these things only add to its savour and 
piquancy In lively nan ation few writers have excelled liei, and 
in the natmal expression of domestic affection and maternal 
affection none She had an all- observant eye foi tiifles and the 
keenest possible appieciation of the ludicious, togothei with a 
heaity relish foi all soits of amusements, pageants, and diversions, 
and a deep though not voluble oi ovei -sensitive sense of the 
beauties of iiatuie But with all this she had an mulei standing as 
solid as hei toinpei was gay Unlike hei’ daughtei she was not a 
professed hlue-stocking oi pliilosophess But she had a strong 
affection foi theology, in which sheinelincd (like the gieat niajoiity 
of the leligious and nilelligcnt laity of her time lu Fiance) to the 
Jansenist side Hei favouiite author in this class was Nicole 
She has been reproached with hoi fondness for the lomancos of 
Mile de Scudeiy and rlie rest of hoi sohool. But probably many 
poisons who make that reproach have themselves never read the 
woiks they despise, and aie ignoiant how much ineut there is in 
books w'hose chief faults aie that they aio wuttoii iii a strongly 
marked and now obsolete fashion, and that then length (wdiich, 
however, scarcely if at all exceeds that of Vlansm) i» prepostcu’ous. 
In purely liteiary ciiticism Madame do Sevigm', lew as weio the 
ans she gave lioisolf, w'as no mean oxpeit. Ilor piefeionce foi 
Coineille ovei Racine has much inoio in it than the fact that the 
elder poet bad been her favourite befoie the younger began to 
wiite ; and her remarks on La Fontaine and some othoi authors 
are both judicious and indopendent. Nor is she wanting in 
original leflexiousof no ouhiiary merit All those things, added 
to her abundance of amusing matter and the charm of her bright 
and ceaselessly flowing stylo, fully account for the unchanged and 
uiuiimiiushed delight which half a dozen generations have taken 
mlior work But it cannot be repeated boo oJten that to enjoy 
that work m its most enjoyable point— -the oombinatiou of fluent 
and easy style with qiinmt aichaisms ami tricks of pluaso — it must 
bo lead as she wrote it, and not lu the tiinunedaml collected ■version 
of Peinn and Madame de Sitmaue 
There can, moreover, be no one, however wedded he may he to 
the iflan of criticizing htoratiive as literature, who will not admit 
that gicat i)art ot the interest and value of these romarkable works 
lies in the picture of character which they present Indeed, gieat 
part of then purely liLei’aty merit lies in the oxtraorchuaiy vivid- 
ness of tins veiy picsentation. Madame de RLVigiu'’s character, 
howevei, has not united quite such a unanimity oi suffruge as her 
ability in writing In her own time there W'oio not wanting 
enemies (indeed her unsjiariug partisansluj;) on her daughter’s 
side could not fail to piovoke such) who maintained that her 
letters were wiitten for effect, and that her affection for her 
da'ughter was ostentatious and unreal But few modern ciitics 
hare followed these detractois, and it may bo said confidently that 
no competent judge of character, aftoi patiently reading the letters, 
can for a moment admit their view But tins kind of enemy has 
been followed by another, who, not overshooting his mark so con- 
spicuously, has been somewhat moie successful in persuading 
spectators that he has hit it Her excessive affection for Madame 
de Gfiignan (the almost importunate character of which seems to 
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be pioved by her own confessions of unhappiness if not of quairel 
when they weie togethei) , hei unhesitating blindness to anything 
but her daughter’s interest (manifested especially in the part she 
took in most unjustifiable attempts of Madame de Giignan to 
secure hei stepdaughters’ dowries and to force themselves into a 
con\ eut) , her culpable tolerance of her son’s youthful follies on 
the one hand and the uneven balance which she held in money 
matters between him and his sister on the other , the apparent 
levity with which she speaks of the sulferings of Madame de 
Bimvillieis, of galley slaves, of the peasantry, &c , and the freedom 
of language which she uses herself and tolerates from others, — have 
all been cast up against her Here the before-mentioned histone 
estimate sufficiently disposes of some of the objections, a little 
common sense of others, and a very little chanty oi the lest If 
too much love felt by a mother towards a daughter be a fault, then 
certainly Madame de Sevigne ivas one of the most offending souls 
that ever lived , but it will hardly, even with the injustice which 
like all excessive afiection it bi ought in its tram, beheld damning 
Indeed, the guilty lady was evidently quite awaie of her weakness 
111 this lespect, and it is one of the most noteworthy things of her 
literary capacity that, excessive as the weakness is, it does not dis- 
gust 01 weary the leader The singnlai confidences which Madame 
de Sevigiie leceived from her son and transmitted to hei daughter 
would even at the present day be less smpnsing in France than in 
England They are only an instance, adjusted to the manners of 
the time, of the system of saciificmg everything to the mainten- 
ance of confidence between mother and son, to which the almost 
invariable, and to foieigneis sometimes lathei liidicioiis, but certainly 
not unamiable, adoration of Fienchmen for their mothers is due 
Heie too, as well as in lefeience to the immediately kindied charge 
of ciudity of language, and to that of w'aut of sympathy with suffei- 
ing, especially with the suffeiiugs of the people, it is especially 
necessary to remember of what geneiation Madame de Sevignd 
was and what weie her circumstances That generation was tlie 
geneiation which Madame de Eambouillet endeavoured with some 
success to polish and humanize, hut which had barely lecoveied 
the baldening influences of the leligioiis and civil wars when it 
was plunged into the Fioiida It was the geneiation to which 
belong the almost incredible yet trustworthy S'tstofneties of 
Talloniaiit, and m which, when she herself had already reached 
middle life, Bussy Eabu tin’s Histcnre J.moi 0 eim exposed him 
indeed to poweiful loseutmeiits but did not make him lose all caste 
aa a gentleman and man of honour. It is absurd to expect at such 
a time and in private letteis the delicacy pioper to quite different 
times and ciicumstauces Moreover, as to the charge of inhiimamty 
not only do these coiisideiations apply hut there is more to he 
pleaded than moie extenuating ciicumstauces. It is not true that 
Madame de Sdvigiu' shows no sympathy with the oppression of the 
Bretons, it is very far from tine, though hei incurable habit of 
liumoioua expiesaion — of Sabuitnago, as she says — makes her occa- 
sionally use light jihiases about the mattei But it is in fact as 
uuieasonable to expect modern political views from lioi (and it is 
from certain modem political standpoints that the charge is usually 
made) as it is to expect her to ohseive the canons of a 19th-century 
piopiioty. On the whole she may bo as fairly and confidently 
acquitted of any moial fault, save tlio one peccadillo of loving hei 
daughtoi too exclusively and blindly, as she may be acquitted of 
all literary faults wbatsoevei Her letters aio wholly, what her 
son-in-lavv said ivell of her aftoi her death, compagoions ddicioiix , 
aud, far from faultless as Madame de Giigiian was, none of her faults 
is more felt by the leader than her long visits to her mother, during 
which the letteis ceased. 

The bibliographic history of Madame do Sdvigne’s letters is of 
considerable interest in itself, aud is moreover typical of much 
othci contemporary literaiy history The I7tli coiituiy was par 
(wcdlenco the centuiy of jiiivatoly circulated literature, aud fiom 
Madame de Sdvign4 herself we know that her own letters were 
copied and handed about, sometimos under specified titles, as early 
as 1673 None of them, however, wore published until her coi- 
respoiidence with Bussy Itabutin appeared, in his Memoirs and 
Correspondence, partly in the year of her death, partly next year 
The remainder wore not jirinted in any foim for thiity years 
Then between 1723 and 1728 appeared no less than seven un- 
authorized editions, containing moie or fewer additions from the 
copies which had been circulated puvately The bibliography of 
these IS complicated and ciinoiis, and must bo sought in sj’ecial 
w orks (see especially the Grands J^ci trains edition, vm. xi ). They 
have, however, abiding inteiest chiefly because they stiiaed up 
Madame de Simiaue, the writer’s only living representative, to 
give an authorized version. This appealed under the caie of the 
Chevalier de Periin in 6 vols (Pans, 1734-37). It contained only 
the letteis to Madame de Gngnan, aud these were subjected to 
editing rather caieful than conscientious, the results of which, were 
never thoroughly removed until quite recently In the fiist place, 
Madame de Simiane, who possessed her mother’s replies, is said to 
have burnt the whole of these from religious motives , this ;^hrase 
IS explained by Madame de Grignan’s Cartesiaiusm, whiolx is 
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supposed to have led hei to expiessions alaiming to oithodoxy 
In the second, seiuples partly having to do with the susceptibilities 
of livmg persons, partly concerning Jansenist and other piejudices, 
made lier insist on nunieious omissions Tliudly, and most un- 
foituuately, the change of taste seems to have reqmied still moie 
numerous alterations of stjde and language, such as the substitu- 
tion of '“Ma Fille” foi Madame de Sevigne’s usual and chaiming 
“Ma Bonne,” and many otlieis Benin followed tins edition up 
in 1751 with a volume of supplementary letteis not addiessed to 
Madame de Gngnan, and in 1754 published his last edition of the 
w hole, which was long the standai d (8 vols , Pans) Dui ing the last 
half of the 18th centuiy uumeious editions of the whole orpaits 
appealed with impoitaut additions, such as that of 1756, giving 
foi the first time the letteis to Pomponue on the Fonquet tnal , 
that of 1773, giving letteis to Moulceau , that of 1775, giving for 
the first time the Bussy letteis separate from his memoirs, &c An 
impel tant collected edition of all these fiagments, by the Abbe de 
Vauxcelles, appealed m 1801 (Pans, An IX ) in 10 vols , five yeais 
latei Gonvelle (Pans, 1806, 8 vols ) mtiodiiced the impiovement 
of chionological order , tins was lepinited in 12 vols (Pans, 1819) 
with some more unpublished letteis which had separately appealed 
meanwhile In the same year appeared the fiist edition of M de 
Monmerqiie Fiom that date continual additions of unpublished 
letteis w^eie made, in great part by the same editor, and at last the 
whole was lemodelled on manuscript copies (the originals unfor- 
tunately are available for but few) in the edition called Des Grands 
Eenvains, Avhicli M de Monmeiqiie began, but wbich owing to liis 
death had to he finished by MM Eegniei, Paul Mesnaid, aud 
Sommer (Pans, 1862-1868) This, which entiiely supeisedes all 
others (oven a handsome edition published during its appearance 
by M Silvestie de Sacy), consists of twelve volumes of text, notes, 
&c , two volumes of lexicon, and an album of plates It contains 
all the published letters to and from Madame de Sevigne, with the 
replies wdieie they exist, with all those letteis to and from Madame 
do Simiane (many of which had been added to the main body) 
that contain any interest The sole fault to be found with this 
excellent edition is the omission to add to each volume a table of 
contents giving each letter as it comes with a brief abstract of its 
contents To it, how'evei, must be added tw'o volumes (punted 
uniformly) of Letties Jnddites, published by M Ch Capmas in 
1876 and containing numeious valiants and additions fiom a MS 
copy discovered in an old cm losity shop at Dij on Of less elaborate 

aud costly editions that in the collection Didot (6 vols , Pans, v d ) 
IS by fai the best, though, in common with all others except the 
Glands iSciivains edition, it contains an adulterated text 
Woiks on Madame de SdvJgnd are innumeiatle Tire tiograpliy toy Paul 
Mesnaid IS nearly exhaustive, hut the most elaboiato hiograpliieal book is that 
of Walckenaoi (3d ed .Pans, 1850, 6 vols ), to which should be added the lemaik- 
Oile Histone de Mme de Sevigne ot Auhenas (Paris and St Poteisbuig, 1842) 
In English an excellent little book by Miss Thaokeiay (Mis Ritchie), Edinburgh 
and London, 1881, may bo lecommeiided Most of the editions have porti alts 
moie 01 fcwei (G SA ) 

SEVILLE, a Spanisli province — one of the eight into 
which Andalusia is divided — and formeily one of the foui 
Moorish kingdoms, is hounded on the S by Malaga and 
Cadiz, on the W by Huelva, on the N by Badajoz, and 
on tlieE by Cordova The superficial area is 5429 square 
miles, and in 1877 the population numbered 505,291. 
Northwards the province is broken up by low spurs of the 
Sierra Morena, the summits of which in the extreme north 
rise to a considerable height, but in the southern and 
largei half the ground is fiat and fertile, and the only 
mountainous part is the frontier line formed by the Sierra 
de Ronda The Guadalquivir traverses the province from 
north-east to south-west and receives in its course the 
waters of several streams, the chief being the Genii and 
the Guadaira on the left, and the Guadalimar to the right 
The province is one of the most productive and flourishing 
in Spam, and grows all kinds of grain and vegetables. 
Oil and wine, oranges and olives, are among its chief 
exports, while tobacco, leather, paper, spirits, chocolate, 
textile fabrics of silk and wool, soap>, glass, and earthen- 
ware are amongst its manufactures. Sheep and oxen, 
horses and asses, are reared on its pastures , and m the 
mountainous districts there are copper, silver, lead, iron, 
coal, and salt mines, and quarries of chalk and marble. 
Commerce has made great strides of late years owing to 
the opening up of the country by railways, and foreign 
capital has developed the natural resources of the district. 
The province is ^vided for admimstrative purposes into 
fourteen partidosjudiciales and ninety-eight ayuntamientos, 
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and is represented in the cortes by four senators and 
twelve deputies. The following towns have a population 
of more than 10,000 within the municipal boundaries : — 
Seville (see below), Carmona (17,426), Constantina 
(10,988), Ecija (24,955), Lebrija (12,864), Marchena 
(13,768), Moron de la Frontera (14,879), Osuna (17,211), 
and Utrera (15,093). 

SEVILLE (Span. Sevilla, Latin Ispalis, Arabic IslM- 
Liya), capital of the above province and the seat of an 
archbishopric, with a population of 133,938 in 1877, is 
situated in 37° 22'' K. lat. and 
5° 58' W. long., 62 miles 
(95 by rail) north-north-east 
of Cadiz and 355 miles south- 
south-west of Madrid, on 
the left bank of the Guadal- 
quivir, which here flows 
through a level country as 
productive as a garden. The 
river is navigable up to the 
city, which is highly pictur- 
esque in its combination of 
ancient buildings with busy 
commerce. From the earliest 
times the port has been a 
chief outlet for the wealth of 
Spain. Under the Eomans 
the city was made the capital 
of Bsetica, and became a 
favourite resort for wealthy 
Bomans. The emperors 
Hadrian, Trajan, and Theo- 
dosius were horn in the 
neighbourhood at Italica 
(now Sautiponce) where are 
the remains of a considerable 
amphitheatre. The chief 
existing monument of the 
Eomans in Seville itself is the 
aqueduct, on four hundred 
and ten arches, by which the 
water from AlcaU de Giia- 
daira continiieduntil recently 
to be supplied to the town. 

At the beginning of the 5 th 
century the Silingi Vandals 
made Seville the seat of their 
empire, until it passed in 531 
under the Goths, who chose 
Toledo for their capital. 

After the defeat of Hon 
Koderick at Guadalete in 
712 the Arabs took posses- 
sion of the city after a siege 
of some months. Under the 
Arabs Seville continued to 
flourish. Edrisi speaks in 
particular of its great export 
trade in the oil of Aljarafe. 

The district was in great 
part occupied by Syrian 

Arabs from Emesa, part of the troops that entered Spain 
with Balj in 741 at the time of the revolt of the Berbers. It 
was a scion of one of these Emesan families, Abd T-K5.sim 
Mohammed, cadi of Seville, who on the fall of the Spanish 
caliphate headed the revolt of his townsmen against their 
Berber masters (1023) and became the founder -of the 
Abhddid dynasty, of which Seville was capital, and which 
lasted under his son Mo'tadid (1042-1069) and grandson 
Mo'tamid (1069-1091) till the city was taken by the 


j Almoravids. The later years of the Almoravid rule were 
very oppressive to the Moslems of Spain j in 1133 the 
people of Seville were prepared to welcome the victorious 
arms of Alphonso VII., and eleven years later Andalusia 
broke out in general rebellion. Almohade troops now 
passed over into Spain and took Seville in 1147. Under 
the Almohades Seville was the seat of government and 
enjoyed great prosperity; the great mosque was com- 
menced by Viisuf I. and completed by his son the famous 
Almanzor. In the decline of the dynasty between 1228 
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and 1248 Seville underwent various revolutions, and ulti- 
mately acknowledged the Hafsite prince, who, however, 
was unable to save the city from Ferdinand III., who 
restored it to Christendom in 1248. The aspect of the 
town even now is essentially Moorish, with its narrow tortu- 
ous streets and fine inner court-yards to the houses. Many 
of these date from before the Christian conquest, and the 
walls and towers which until recently encircled the city for 
a length of 5 miles have a similar origin. The victory of 
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T’erdinand brouglit tempoiary lum ou the city, foi it 
is said that 400,000 of the inhabitants went into volun- 
tary exile, and some time elapsed before Seville recovei ed 
from the loss But its position was too favourable 
for trade for it to fall into permanent decay, and by 
the 15th centuiy it was again in a position to deiive 
full benefit from the discovery of Ameiica After the 
leign of Philip II its prosperity gradually waned with 
that of the rest of the Peninsula, yet even in 1700 its 
silk factories gave employment to thousands of work- 
people , then numbers, however, by the end of the 18th 
century had fallen to four hundred In 1800 an out- 
break of yellow fever carried off 30,000 of the inhab- 
itants, and in 1810 the city suffered severely from the 
French under Soult, who plundeied to the extent of 
six millions sterling Since that time it has gradually 
recovered prosperity, and is now one of the most busy 
and active centres of trade in the peninsula Pohtically 
Seville has always had the reputation of peculiar loyalty 
to the throne from the time when, on the death of 
Ferdinand III, it was the only city which remained 
faithful to his son Alphonso the "Wise It was conse- 
quently much favoured by the monarchs, and frequently a 
seat of the court In 1729 the treaty between England, 
Fiance, and Spain was signed in the city, in 1808 the 
central junta was formed here and removed in 1810 to 
Cadiz, in 1823 the coites brought the king with them 
from Madrid ; and in 1848 Seville combined with Malaga 
and Granada against Espartero, who bombarded the 
city but fled on the return of Queen Maria Christina 
to Madrid. 

Seville contains ticasures of ait and aicliitecture which make it 
one of the most inteiestiiig cities in Euiope The cathedial, dedi- 
cated to Santa Maiia de la Sede, laiiks in si^ie only aftei St Petei’s 
at Rome, being 415 feet long, 298 feet vade, and 160 feet high to 
the loof of the nave Tho west fiont is appioachod by a high 
flight of stops, and tho plntfoiin on which the cathedral stands is 
snnoniided by a hundied shafts of columns fiom the mostiue which 
tonnoily occupied the site The work of building began in 1403 
and was flnislied in 1519, so that the one st 3 de of Spanish Pointed 
Gothic IS faiily picservcd throughout the inteiior, however much 
tho oxtoiioi IS spoiled by later additions IJnfoitunatoly tlio west 
flout lemained unfinished, until 1827, when the central doorway 
was completed in a very inferior mannci , but this has now been 
renewed in a puier stylo At the oast end aib two fine Gothic 
doorways with good sculptuio in tho tympana, and on the north 
side the Puerta del Perdoii, as it is called, has some veiy exquisite 
detail over the hoise-shoo aich, and a pan of fine bronze doors The 
cxteiior of the cathcdial may bo disappointing, but the inteiior 
leaves little to bo desired It forms a paiallelogiam containing 
a nave and fom aisles with siiirouiiding chapels, a contial dome 
171 foot high inside, and at the east end a royal sepnlchral chapel, 
winch was an addition of tho IGth centuiy The thnty-two 
rramonso clustered columns, tho ninety-three windows, mostly filled 
with tho finest glass by Plemish artists of the 16th centuiy, and 
tho profusion of art work of various kinds displayed on all sides 
procluoe an unsurpassed effect of magnificonco and grandeui Tho 
1 credos is an enormous Gothic work containing forty-foui panels 
of gilt and colomod wood eaivuigs by Daiicait, dating flora 1482, 
and a silver statue of tho Yirgin by Piancisoo Alfaio of 1596 
The archbishop’s throne and tho choir-stalls (1475-1648) are fine 
pieces of carving, and amongst tho notable metnl-woik are tlie rail- 
ings (1619) by Sancho Nufloz, and tho lectern by Bartolom6 Moiel 
of the same period The bronze candelabrum for tenebrse, 26 feet 
in height, is a splendid woik by Morel In the Sacristia Alta is a 
silver repouss6 reliquary presented by Alphonso the Wise in the 13th 
century , and iii tlie Sacristia Mayor, which is a good plateresque 
addition by Diogo de Riafio in 1580, is a magnificent collection of 
church plate and vestments At the west end of tho nave is the grave 
of Ferdinand, tho son of Columbus, and at the east end, in tho loyal 
chapel, lies the body of St Feidinaiid, which is exposed tliiee times 
in the year. This chapel also contains a curious life-size image of 
the Viigin, which was piesented to the royal saint hy St Louis of 
France in the 13th century It is m carved wood with movable 
fi nns, seated on a silver throne and with hair of spun gold. The chief 
pictures m the cathedral aie the Guardian Angel and the St Anthony 
of Murillo, the Holy Family of Tobar, tho Nativity and La Genera 
cion of Lnis de Vargas, Valdes Leal’s Marriage of the Virgin, and 
Guadalupe’s Descent from tho Cross. In the Sacnstia Alta are 


thiee fine paintings hy Alexo Fernandez, and in the Sala Capitular 
aie a Conception by Muiillo and a St Feidmand by Pacheco The 
oigan IS one of the laigest in the voild, it contains over 5300 
pipes A cuiious and unique iitual is ob&eived by the chon hoys 
on the festivals of Coipus Chiisti and the Immaculate Conception, 
— a solemn dance ivith castanets being peifoimed by them befoie 
the altai , the custom is an old one but its oiigin is obscure 
The Sagiaiio on the noith of the cathedral is a Renaissance addition 
by Miguel de Zumaiiaga, which selves as the parish chuich At 
the north-east coinei of the cathedral stands the Giialda, a bell 
towel of Moorish oiigm, 275 feet in height The lover pait of the 
towel, 01 about 185 feet, was built in the lattei half of the 12th 
century by Abu Yusuf Yakub , the uppei pait and the belfiy, 
vlnch IS smmouiited bj-- a vane foimed of a bronze figure 14 feet 
high repiesenting The Faith, vere added by Feinando Ruiz in 1568 
The ascent is made by a senes of melmed planes The oxtenoi is 
enciusted with delicate Mooiish detail, and the towei is altogether 
the finest specimen of its kind m Euiope At the base lies the 
Couit of Oranges, of which only two sides now lemam , the oiigmal 
Mooiish fountain, howevei, is still pieseiveri But the chief relic of 
the Aiab dominion in Seville is the Alcazai, a palace excelled m 
interest and beauty only by the Allianibia of Gianada It was 
begun in 1181 bj' Jalubi dm mg the best peiiod of the Alniohades, 
and was smiounded by walls and towers of which the Tone del 
Oro, a decagonal towei on the liver side, is now the pimcipal 
smvival Pedro the Ciuel made consideiahle alteiations and 
additions in the 14th centuiy, and worse havoc was afterwards 
wrought hj' Charles V Restoiations have been effected as far as 
possible, and the palace is now an extremely beautiful example 
of Mooiish work The facade, the hall of ambassadors, and the 
Patio de las Mufiecas aie the most staking portions, aftei which 
may be lanked tho Patio de las Doncellas and the chapel of Isabella 
Among other Moorish lemaiiis in Seville may be mentioned the 
Casa d’Shea, winch is somewhat spoiled by whitewash, and the Casa 
de las Duehas, with eleven coint-yaids and nine fountains The 
Casa de Pilatos is m a pseudo-Mooiisli style of the 15th century, 
and, 111 addition to its elegant court yard suirounded by a marble 
colonnade, contains some line decorative work The Casa de los 
Ahades is in tho Sevillian plateicsime stylo, which is strongly 
tinged with Moorish feeling Tho following aie tlio most notable 
climches in Seville — Santa Maiia la Blanca, an old Jewish syna- 
gogue , San Marcos, badly restoierl, but with a remaikable mudejai 
poital, Omnium Saiictoiiim, erected upon the nuns of a Roman 
temple , San Juan de la Palma , San Julian , Santa Catalina ; San 
Miguel , San Clcmciito el Real , the church of La Sangro Hospital , 
the Gothic Parroqum of Santa Ana, in the Tirana suburb, ami La 
Caiidad The last-named belongs to a w'dl-eoiiducted almsliouho 
founded by tlio Sevillian Don Juan, Miguel de Manaia Itpos- 
.sesses six master pieces by Muiillo, and two by Valdes Leal. The 
other chill dies, though geneially deficient in architectural inteiest, 
aio ennebod by the products of the brush oi chisel of Pacheco, 
Montduos, Alonso Cano, Valdda Leal, Roelas, Campaha, Morales, 
Vargas, and Zuibaian The inuseiim was formerly the chuich and 
convent of La Merced It now contains priceless examples of the 
Seville school of painting, which flourished dining tho 16tli and 
17th centra les Among tho masters lepicsoiited aie Velazquez and 
Jlunllo (both natives of Seville), Zurbaian, Roelas, Ileriera the 
Elder, Pacheco, Juan de Castillo, Alonso Cano, Cespedes, Boca- 
negia, Valdes Leal, Goya, and Martin do Vos The university 
was founded m 1502, and its present buildings wmro oiigmally a 
convent built in 1607 from designs by Hen era, but devoted to its 
present nso in 1767 on tho expulsion of tlio Jesuits Tho Casa del 
Ayimtaniionto, in the cinqneeento style, was hegiui in 1545, and 
has a fine stancaso and hall and handsome carved doors The 
Lonja, or exchange, was built bj'' Herrera in 1585 in liis severe 
Done and loiiic style , the brown and red maible staircase which 
leads to tho Archive de Indias is the best part of the design The 
archives contain 30,000 volumes relating to tho voyages of Spanish 
discoverers, many of whicli are still nncxaminod The archbishop’s 
palace dates from 1697 , tho most notable features aie the Churii- 
gueiosque doorway and staircase The royal cigai factory is an im- 
mense building 662 feet long by 524 feet ivido, and contains twenty- 
eight couit-yaids Employment is given in it to 4600 hands, who 
work up 2,000,000 pounds of tobacco yearly Tho palace of San 
Telmo, now occupied by tho duke of Montponsier, was formerly the 
seat of a naval college oiigmally founded by tho son of Columbus 
The immense doorway is tlio principal aiclutectural feature Tho 
icture gallciy is interesting and important Tho cliief squares in 
eville are the Plaza Nueva, the Plaza dela Oonstitucion, the Plaza 
del Duque, and tho Plaza del Trmnfo The bull-ring accommodates 
18,000 spectators, and is the next in size to that at Madrid. There 
are several beautiful promenades, the piincipal being Las Dolicias, 
along the river bank below the town. The city also contains several 
theatres Across the nvoB, and connected with the city by a bridge, 
is the Gipsy quarter of the Tiiana The navigation of the river has 
been improved of late years so that vessels of large draught can now 
ascend the stream The results are shown in a larger trade, and in 
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1883 the aggregate burthen of vessels cleared amounted to 358,541 
tons (65,324 British) The imports weie valued at £1,879,522, and 
the exports at £1,190,625 In the latter iveie included 3110 tuns 
of olive oil shipped to the United Kingdom, and 1610 tons of quick- 
silver from the Almadeii mines, which had fomieily sent their 
pioduce via Lisbon. In addition to strictly local industries the 
chief lactones of the city are the tobacco factory, the cannon 
foundry, and the sraall-aims factoiy There aie also a petioleum 
refinery, some soap -vvoilvS, non fouiidiies, artificial ice and 
marmalade faetones, and several potteiies The ancient souices of 
water supply having pi oved insufficient, anewsystem of vvaterwoiks 
was designed, and was brought to a snccessful completion in 1883 
by a firm of English engmeeis (H B B ) 

SEVEES, a town of Eianee, in the department of 
Seine-et-Oise, on the left bank of the Seme, midway 
between Pans and Versailles, with a population of 6768 
in 1881, owes its celebrity to the Government porcelain 
manufactory, which dates from 1756 In 1876 a new 
building was erected at the end of the park of St Cloud to 
replace the older structures, which were in a dangerous 
state, but have since been tiansformed into a normal school 
for gills. In the museum connected with the works are 
preserved specimens of the different kinds of waie manu- 
factured in all ages and countries, and the whole senes of 
models employed at Shvres from the commencement of 
the manufacture, for an account of which see vol xix 
pp 637-38 A technical school of mosaic was established 
at Sevres m 1875 

SEVRES, Deux, a department of western France, 
formed m 1790 mainly of the distucts of Thouars, 
Gt^tinais, and Nioitais, which constituted about one-fourth 
of Poitou, and to a small extent of a portion of Basse- 
Saintonge and Angonmois, and a very small fragment of 
Aunis It derives its name from the S^vie of ISTiort, 
which ffows across the south of the department from east to 
west, and the Sevre of Hantes, which drains the north-west 
Lying between 46® 58' and 47® 7' H. lat and between 
0° 06' W and 0® 13' E long, it is bounded (for the most 
part conventionally) N by Maine-et-Loire, E by Vienne, 

S E by Charente, S, by Lower Charente, and W, by La 
Vendee Part belongs to the basin of the Loire, part 
to that of the Sevres of Hiort, and part to that of the 
Charente Theie are three regions, — the Gdtine, the 
“Plain,” and the “3\Iar&h,” — distinguished by their geo- 
logical character and their general physical appearance 
The G^tine, formed of primitive rocks (granite and 
schists), is the continuation of the “Bocage” of La 
Vendee and Maine-et-Loire It is a poor district with 
an irregular surface, covered with hedges and clamps of 
wood or forests The Plain, resting on Oolitic lime- 
stone or the “white rock” (pierre hlanche), is a fertde 
gram country The Marsh, occupying only a small part 
of the department to the south-west, consists of alluvial 
clays which also are extremely productive when pro- 
perly drained. The highest point in the department (892 
feet above the sea) is to the east of Parthenay; the 
lowest lies only 10 feet above sea-level. The climate is 
mild, the annual temperature at Niorfc being 54“ Fahr, 
and the rainfall a little more than 24 inches. The winters 
are colder m the G^tine, the summers warmer in the 
Plain ; and the Marsh is the moistest and mildest of the 
three districts. 

With a total area of 1,482,655 acres, the department contains 
1,043,752 acies of arable ground, 125,534 acres of meadows, 49,129 
of vineyards, 106,222 of forests, 20,429 of heath The live stock 
111 1880 comprised 86,150 horses, 12,800 mules, 2012 asses, 217,935 
cattle, 18,406 sheep (wool clip 102 tons) 78,930 pigs, 50,321 goats, 
18,845 beehives (55 tons of honey). The horses are a strong bleed, 
and the department raises mules for Spam, the Alps, Auvergne, 
and Piovence In 1883 there were produced— wheat, 3,909,260 
bushels, meslni, 466,909; rye, 673,920; and in 1880 barley pio- 
duced 1,293,600 bushels, buckwheat, 133,650, maize and millet, 
508,062, oats, 2,744,500 ; potatoes, 4,312,000; pulse, 192,500' 
bushels , beetroot, 123,429 tons , hemp, 946 tons ; flax, 246 tons , 
colza seed, 75,900 bushels (640 tuns of oil) The wine and cider 
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amounted in 1882 to 2,859,912 and 210,914 gallons respectively 
Vegetables (aitichokes, aspaiagus, cabbage, pease, onions) aielaigely 
cultivated Oaks, chestnuts, and beeches aiethe most impoitant 
trees The apple tiees of the Gatine and the walnut- tiees of the 
Plain aie also of consideiable value Coal (200 mmeis, and 21,487 
tons in 1882) and peat aie woiked , iron-oie, aigentiferons lead, ami 
antimony exist but aie not worked , and fieestoiie, both haid and 
soft, IS veiy extensively quanied Theie are several sulphuious 
mineral wateis in the depaitment The most impoitant uidiistiy 
IS the manufactuie of cloth— seiges, diuggets, linen, haiidkei duets, 
flannels, sw^an-skms, and knitted goods Wool and cotton spin- 
ning, tanning, and cuiiymg, glove, biusli, and hat making, distil- 
ling, biewiiig, flour-milling, and oil-refiiiing aie also earned on 
In 740 establishments watei-powei is used to the extent of 3000 
hoise-powei , and 301 stationaiy and 165 movable steam-engines 
repiesent lespectively 1895 and 677 hoise-pow’ei The commeice 
of the depaitmeiit, wrhich supplies mules, cattle, and piovisions for 
Pans and the neighbouring great towns, is facilitated by 21 miles 
of waterway (the Sevre and its left-hand tnbutaiy the hlignon), 
289 miles of national loads, 3535 of other loads, and 232 miles of 
lailway In density of ]iopuIation (350,103 m 1881) the depait- 
ment is below the aveiage of Fiance It contains 38,000 Pio- 
testants, especially m the south-east, theie being only thiee French 
depaitmeiits— Gard, Ardeche, and Di6nie— winch siiipass it in 
this lespect The fom anondissemeiits are ISTioit, Biessune (3549 
inhabitants m the town), Melle (2433), and Paitlienay (4842) , 
the cantons numbei 31, and the communes 356 It is pait of the 
diocese of Poitieis, wheie also is the couit of appeal , its militaiy 
headij^uaiters aie at Toms St Maixent (4790) has an iiifantiy 

SEWAGE See Seweeage. 

SEWARD, William Hbney (1801-1872), American 
statesman, was born May 16, 1801, in the town of Floiicla, 
Orange county, H.Y He was graduated at Union College 
in 1820, and began the practice of law three years after 
in the town of Auburn, which became his home for 
the rest of his life Several of his cases brought him 
reputation as a lawyer, but he soon drifted into the more 
congenial field of politics After he had served for four 
years in the State senate, the Whig party of New Yoik 
nominated him forgovernoi of the State in 1834 Though 
then defeated, he was nominated again in 1838 and 
elected, serving until 1842 Ho then icturned to his law 
piactice, letaming, howovei, the recognized leadership of 
the Whig party in the most important State of the Union 
During the next seven years slaveiy became the burning 
question of American politics The purely ethical and the 
philanthropic sides of the anti-slavery struggle are repre- 
sented by Gaeetson and Geeeley (((.h ). Scwaid was 
the first to develop that puioly political side, with an 
economic basis, which piobably best met the dosircs and 
prejudices of tho gieat mass of those who took part, bill- 
ing or unwilling, in the struggle Tho keynote of his 
theory was struck in 1848 m a speech at Cleveland . — 
“The party of slavery upholds an aristocracy, foxinded on 
the hwmliation of labour, as necessary to tho existence of 
a chivalrous republic.” Tho absurdity of tho conception 
of a civilized nation which, in flat opposition to historical 
development, should toleiato for ever a systematic humilia- 
tion of labour was only his starting point. His theory 
culminated naturally in his famous Rochester speech of 
1858, in winch he enumerated tho movitablo direct and 
indiiect conseqiiencas of a free-labour and a slave-labour 
system respectively, showed the two to bo absolutely 
irreconcilable and yet steadily increasing thoir interferences 
with one another, and drew this pregnant inference . — there 
is here “an irrepressible conflict between opposing and 
enduring forces, and it means that tho United Gtates must 
and will, sooner or later, become either entirely a slavo- 
holdmg nation or entirely a free-labour nation.” But tho 
germ of the “ irrepressible conflict ” of 1858 lay clearly m 
the utterances of 1848, and Seward was even then most 
widely known as its exponent When, therefore, tho Hew 
York Whigs, who m 1849 controlled tho State legislature, 
which elects United States senators, sent Seward to tho 
senate with hardly a show of opposition, their defiance of 
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tlie sontlierii wing of their paity was a premonition of the 
general break np of paities three years afterwards In the 
senate Seward had at first but two pronounced anti-slavery 
associates As anti-slavery feeling increased, and the 
Eepnblican party was otganized in 1855-56, he went into 
it naturally, for it was to him. only an anti-slavery Whig 
party, and his pre-eminent ability made him at once its 
recognized leader In the Eepnblican convention of 1860 
he was the leading candidate for the nomination for 
president , and it was only by a sudden union of all the 
elements of opposition to him that the nomination was 
finally given to Abraham Lincoln, whose name was then 
hardly Irnown outside of Illinois It has been an almost 
invariable rule that Ameiican presidents have found their 
most irritating difficulties in dealing with the New York 
leaders of their respective parties , Lincoln when elected 
removed any such possibility by offering Seward the chief 
position in his cabinet, that of secretary of state Heie, 
for at least four years, Sewaid did the great work of his 
hfe His errors, whether of constitutional law, inter- 
national law, or policy, are nioie clearly seen now than 
they were then In spite of them all the estimate of the 
value of his work must be very high, if we consider the 
chances in favour of foreign intervention at some time 
during a four years’ war, and his unbroken success in in- 
culcating on other Goveinments the propriety and wisdom 
of neutrality. Much of this success was due to ciicnm- 
stances which he did not create, to Ins ability to lely 
solidly on the cordial friendship of the “plain people” (to 
use Lincoln’s common phrase) of Great Britain and 
France, and particularly to the change of policy induced 
by the emancipation proclamations of 1862-63, but much 
is still left to, the credit of the secretary, whose zeal, 
acuteness, and efficiency brought the ship safely through 
the intricacies of international relations while the ciew 
were putting out the fire in her hold In the proce.ss 
of reconstruction which immediately followed the war 
Seward sided heartily with President Johnson and shared 
his defeat The Whig element had been burned out of 
the Eopubhean party by the war ; a new party liad giown 
up, not limited by ante helhtvi notions, and it rapidly 
came to look upon Seward, its once trusted leader, not only 
as a traitor but as the main intellectual force which 
supported Johnson’s clumsy attempts at treason At 
the end of his second term as secretary of state in 1869 
he letired to Ins home at Auburn, broken by loss of health, 
by loss of political standing, and by the death of his wife 
and daughter He spent the next two years in foreign 
travel, and died at Auburn, October 10, 1872 

Of Seward’s Life and IVorlcs, in S vols , edited by Geoige E 
Baker, tlic last ynlmne deals with his careei duiing lus hist teiin 
as secretary of state 

SEWERAGE is the process of systematically collect- 
ing and removing refuse from dwellings The matter to 
be dealt with may conveniently be classified as made up 
of four parts —(1) dust, ashes, kitchen waste, and 
solid matters generally, other than solid excreta, (2) 
excreta, consisting of urine and faeces , (3) slop-water, or 
the discharge from sinks, basins, baths, &c., and the waste 
water of industrial j)rocessesj (4) surface water duo to 
rainfall. Before the use of underground conduits became 
general, the third and fourth constituents were commonly 
allowed to sink into the neighbouring ground, or to find 
their way by surface channels to a watercourse or to tlie 
sea The first and second constituents were conserved in 
middens or pits, either together or separately, and were 
carried away from time to time to be applied as manure to 
the land. In more modern times the pits in which excre- 
ment was collected took the form of covered tanks caUed 
cesspools, and with this modification the primitive system 


of conseivancy, with occasional removal by carts, is still 
to be found in many towns Even where the plan of 
lemoving excrement by sewers has been adopted, the first 
kind of lefuse named above is still tieated by collecting it 
in pails or bins, whose contents are removed by carts 
either daily or at longer intervals It therefore forms no 
part of the nearly liquid sewage which the other con- 
stituents unite to form 

The second constituent is from an agricultural point of Cliaracter 
view the most valuable, and from a hygienic point of view 
the most dangerous, element of sewage. Even healthy 
excreta decompose, if kept for a short time after they 
are produced, and give rise to noxious gases , but a more 
serious danger proceeds from the fact that in certain cases 
of sickness these pioducts are charged with specific germs 
of disease Speedy removal or destruction of excremental 
sewage is theiefore imperative It may be removed in an 
unmixed state, either in pails or tanks or (with the aid 
of pneumatic pressure) by pipes , or it may be defcecated 
by mixture with dry earth or ashes ; or, finally, it may be 
conveyed away m sewers by gravitation, after the addition 
of a relatively large volume of water This last mode of 
disposal is termed the water-carriage system of sewerage Water- 
It is the plan now usually adopted m towns which have a cawiage 
sufficient water supply, and it is probably the mode which 
best meets the needs of any large community The severs 
which carry the diluted excreta serve also to take slop- 
water, and may or may not be used to remove the surface 
water due to rainfall The water-carnage system has 
the disadvantage that much of the agricultural value of 
sewage is lost by its dilution, while the volume of foul 
matter to he disposed of is greatly increased But it has 
been found that, even when the excrement of a community 
IS kept out of the sewers, and subjected to distinct treat- 
ment, the contents of the sewers are still so foul that , 
their discharge into streams is scarcely less objectionable 
than when the water-carriage system is adopted, and, 
further, it appears difficult if not impossible to realize the 
agricultural value of excrement by any process of separate 
treatment that is not offensive or dangerous or inappli- 
cable to towns 

When, in the water-carriage system, the same sev ers Combmea 
cairy foul sewage and surface-water due to rainfall, the^°^l 
seweiage is said to he “combined”, the “ separate ” 
system, on the other hand, is that in which a distinct set of\yater- 
of sewers is provided to carry off rainfall Each plan has carnage, 
its advantages In the separate system the foul-water 
sewers need ho large enough to take only the normal flow , 
they may thus be made self-cleansing much more readily 
than if their size were sufficient to carry the immensely 
greater volume to which (on the combined plan) sewage 
may be swollen during heavy ram. The amount of 
dangerously foul matter is also much reduced On the 
other hand, the contents of the rain-water sewers are still 
too much tainted by the filth of the streets to render their 
discharge into rivers or lakes desirable ; and the complica- 
tion of two sets of mams and branches is a serious draw- 
back. Where old sowers are giving place to new ones it 
is not unusual to retain the old sewers for the carnage of 
surface-water, but in new works a single system of sewers, 
provided with storm-overflows to relieve them of part of 
the rainfall during exceptionally heavy showers, would 
probably be preferred in nearly every casc.^ Since sewers 
should, in all cases, be water-tight, they do not form 
suitable collectors of subsoil water 

^ An exception to this remark may be made m the case of London, 
where the enormous area to he drained, as well as tho difficulty of 
disposing of the fonl sewage on account of its large volume, has led 
the Comnnssioneia on Metropolitan Sewage Discharge to advise (in 
their Bepoit of 1884) that ‘bn new drainage works the sewage should 
he, as far as possible, separated from the rainfall.” 
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Heads The water-caaiage system of sewerage will be noticed 
of tieat- ]i 0 re Tinder its three aspects — ( 1 ) the iStimate disposal of 
sewage , ( 2 ) the system of common sewers by which 
sewage is conveyed to its destination , (3) the domestic 
arrangements for the collection of sewage 
Disposal I The Ultimate Disposal of ¥ateii-c.vkeiei> Bew- 
of water- age — In the water-cai riage system of sewerage the feitiliz- 
carned elements are so largely diluted that it becomes a matter 
Sfewage utmost difficulty to tmn them to profitable account 

It has been estimated that every ton of London sewage 
contains ingredients whose value as manure is rather 
more than 2 d a value which, could it be leahzed, would 
make the sewage of the metropolis woith a million and 
three quarters sterling per annum Sewage farmmg, 
however, does not pay After much costly experiment 
the conviction is gaming ground that, neithei by applying 
sewage directly to land, nor by any process of chemical 
treatment that has yet been proposed, can sewage be made 
to yield a return as manure which will cover the cost of its 
transport, treatment, and distribution, except perhaps m a 
few cases where the ciicumstances are peculiaily favourable 
Sewage At the same time, sewage farming does afford one satis- 
farms factory solution of the problem of how to dispose of 
sewage without ci eating a nuisance— a problem m which 
any question of profit oi loss is of secondary importance 
A veiy early instance of iriigatiou by sewage is that of 
the Craigentinny Meadows, a sandy tract of 400 acres, on 
winch part of the sewage of Edinburgh has been dis- 
charged during certain seasons for nearly a century 
There, owing to favourable conditions, and to the fact that 
complete purification of the sewage is not attempted, the 
process yields a profit , but no such result could be looked 
for if the sea were not at hand to receive the impeifectly 
cleansed sewage and the wdiolly uncleansed surplus 
Germany furnishes a still oldei example of irrigation 
in the sewage faun of the town of Dunzlaii, which has 
been m existence for more than three liiiiidiod years 
Five methods of treating sewage may be named, of 
which two or more arc often found in combination 
Dischatge Dmlmge intc the Sea oi into a Urge watercourse is m geneial 
into tlie the lea 9 t costly means by winch a community can ud itselt of its 
sea sewage Muoli caie in the choice of outlets is necessaiy to malm 
tins -plan effective in avouling niusanee Some towns malm use of 
tanks or outlet sewers of laige capacity, from winch the discharge 
IS allowed to oecui only when the tide is ebbing ‘When, tbs volume 
of sewage is very Urge, even tins piecaution does not wholly pro- 
tect the neighbouung coast from foul deposits A stiilang instance 
IS furnished by the ease of London, winch clischaiges its sewage 
into the tidal estuary of the Tliames at Baikiiig and Crossness 
dining only some three or four horns fiomihe tune of each high 
tide It is found that the discharged matter is washed up and 
down the river with every tide, occasionally leaching ns far up as 
Teddington, and that the poiiion which is not deiiositod in the 
form, of mud banks only very slowly w'oiks its way to the sea 
Broad Sroacl Imgatm —By this is meant the use of sewage to uugate 
irrigation a comparatively large tract of cultivated land, m the pioportion of 
about 1 acre (or moie) of land to every 120 persons in the sewage- 
contrihiiting population Tins system is now laigriy and success- 
fully used, especially wlieie the soil is a poions sandy loam Feats 
that the farms would pi ove dangeioiis to tlio health of the neighbour 
ing district, and that the ciops and vegetables grown on them 
would be unwholesome, have niovod gioundless When the faim is 
propeily laid out and caiefully managed the effluent water is pure 
enough to he admitted to a clcai stceaia from which water-supply 
IS drawn Broad iriigation. is practised, at Cioydon, Cheltenham, 
Blackburn, and many otlier 'English towns , andit lias recently been 
apphed, ou a veiy laige scale, to dispose of the sewage of Berlin 
Inter- Intermittent Downward Filtratmi —Tim is anotliei mode of 
mittent purifying sewage by applying it to land, winch diffeis fiom broad 
filtration irrigation in lequinng a much smallei area lu pioportion to the 
tlirough sewage dealt with In 1870 Dr Fiankland® drew attention to the 
laud. fact that if sewage were passed through porous soil, not continu- 
ously but at intervals long enough to let the soil become aeiated, 
rapid puiification took place though the oxidizing action of the 

^ Hoffmaun aud Witt, H&fort to the Govermmt Refeeees o% 
Metiojpohtan Drainage, 1857 
^ Deport of the Rivers loUuiim Conimssvmrs, 1870 
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air which the soil held m its pores He estimated that an acre 
of suitable ground, well furnished with subsoil drains to remove 
the water after pel eolation, could in this way take the sewage of 
2000 persons This estimate is now considered excessive, and 
1000 persons to the acie i& a moie lecent limit Mr J Bailey- 
Denton at once took up Di Fraiikland’s suggestion, and in his 
hands the system of inteimitteiit filtution through land has been 
successfully applied to the sewage of many towns ® The land 
which constitutes the filtei is used to glow vegetables and otliei 
crops Clay soils aie, as fai as possible, avoided, aud the land is 
thoroughly underdiamed at a depth of about 6 feet The sewage is 
distiibuted oveithe suiface in open channels, the piopoi laying out 
of which IS an impoitant item in the cost of the system, but is essen- 
tial to its success When the nnmbei of poisons exceeds 50Q pei acie 
it IS advisable to precipitate the solid mattei that is held in sus- 
pension hefoie the hquid is apphed to the land, in ordei to pi event 
the suiface of thegiound fiom becoming clogged with sewage sludge 
Ml Bailey-Denton has pointed out the advantage which the system 
of mtei mittent filtiation ofteis as a supplement to bioad iiiigation, 
wheie that is earned out A serious objection to the disposal of 
sewage by urigation is the fact that the faimer must take the 
sewage always, —at times when it liuits the land as well as attunes 
wdien the land wants it But by laying out a poition of the land Combma- 
as a filter bed the sewage may be tin own on that whenevei its lion of 

S .esence on the lemainder would do baim lathei than good Mi inter- 
enton has applied this combined system in seveial instances, and mittent 
insists, apipaiently with much leason, that such a comhination filtration 
ofleis a hettei piospect of profit than any other efficient mode of with 
puLifying sewage The system of inteimittent filtration tin ough bioad 
land has been lecomraended by the Royal Commission of 1882-84 uiigation 
as a mode of ti eating London sewage 

FiUiatimi though At hjiaxal Filters of sand, gravel, ashes, char- Aitifioial 
coal, coke, peat, &c , though often experimented on, can scaioely be filtei s, 
descubed as an actual system It is attended by^the difficulty that 
the filtei becomes speedily choked by the deposit of sludge The 
inteimittent use of a suitable aitificial filter will, however, seive 
efficiently to oxidize and theiefoie punfy the lumid poitioii of 
sewage fiom which the sludge lias been pievioiisly pieoipitatod. 
and filtution thiougli coke is used iii some instances as a siipipile- 
ment to the piocess which is next to be desciibed 
Chemical Ti eatment, oi Frcaipitat ion —When sewage is allowed Chemical 
to stand, or to flow very slowly tin ough a large tank, a gradual treat- 
subsuleueo of the solid paiticlos takes place Tlio subsidence is, iiieiit 
liowovei, inncli too slow to be complete bofoio decomposition sots iii 
But it may be veiy greatly acccloiatod by the addition of certain 
leagcnts, ivith the object of piodncing a piecipitate which, in fall- 
ing, will caiiy down witli it the numite pai tides of solid inaliei 
that aie sn&poiided thiougliout the mass. Lime is iho substance Lime 
most usually employed. It is iiitiodiiccd in the form of milk of process, 
lime, and in the piopoition of about one ton of lime to one inilhon 
gallons of sewage 'When, tlioionghly m:.xed, the liquid is loft at 
vest, and a rapid scpaiation of the sewago follows, into a compara- 
tively deal supernatant liquid and a glutinous pirocipitatc or 
“sludge ” Tlie sludge bas littlo value as maimre, for the be.st 
agrieultiual constituents of sewage arc contained in solution, and 
very little of the soluble niattei is earned down in the dQpo,sit 
Tlie sludge is dued by being strained over bods of slag, pressed into 
blocks for tiausport, and got ud of by being buint or dug into 
the ground or tlnown luto the soa It has been used m tlii' 
maimfactiiie of bucks and of comont (Bentt’s piocess), but in general 
it can he disposed of only at a loss The clanfied oilhipnt siill con- 
tains dissolved organic matter, aud may he admitted into rnmuug 
stieoms only when a high standard of purity is not compnlsoiy. 

'When, however, the volume of the rinmuig water which it enters 
is relatively very largo a quick inirifiration take.s place by means 
of the oxygen which the water eamos in solution. 

Tho hme piocess is jnactisod, without further puiification of 
the effluent water, at Leeds aud at Bmiilcy. At Bradfoid, after 
precipitation by hme, the effluent is filtei ed tin ough bods of coko- 
bioeze At Birmingham the sewage of 600,000 people, alter clari- 
fication by hme (which also serves to neutralize the acid contri- 
buted by manufactories), is used to inigate a farm of 1200 awes 
Yciy many patents have boon obtained foi the precipitation of 
sewage by other dicmicals in place of or in addition to lime. In 
Hille’s process lime is tlie chief ingredient, with tar and chloride 
of magnesium or calcium added At Coventry the piecipitants are 
sulphate of alumina, pratosulphate of iron, and hme, and tho 
effluent is afterwaids filtered tin ough land, in the proportion of 1 
acie to 5000 of the population. 

Sillar's "ABC” process, worked by the Native Guano Com- Tlie ABC 
pany at Aylesbury, differs from otheis in producing a sludge process, 
which has considerable value as manure. An erauMon of clay 
and carbon witli a little blood is first mixed with the sewage ; a 
precipitating solution of alum is then added, and the mixture 

* J Bmky‘l)eaAon,InienniUeni Doumoard FiUmiion, with notes on 
(M Practice and Results of Sewage Farming, 1st ed, 1880, 2d ed. 1885 
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IS allowed to settle Tlie piocess gives a lemailcabl}’- cleai effluent, 
practically the whole of the m&oluhle constituents of the sewage 
and a portion of the dissolved impuiities are earned down m the 
precipitate, which, when diied and giound along with some 
sulphate of magnesia, is sold undei the name of native guano The 
ABC process has been in successful use for nine yeais at Aylesbuiy, 
where the “guano” finds a sale at 70s pei ton In 1870 the 
Elvers Pollution Oommissioneis leported unfavouiahly on the pio- 
cess, a fact which may have pi evented its adoption by othei towns, 
but it has since then icceived the appioval of many specialists 
A recent piotiacted investigation by Di G M Tidy and Piof 
Dewai showed that the peiceiitage of oxidizable oiganic mattei 
leraoved by the process langes fioin 75 to 86— a result, in then 
judgment, satisfactory. At Leeds, where the process was tiied for 
a time, it was given up because the effluent vas pmei than the 
liver into which it ran, and the simple lime-piocess, which costs 
less but gives a less clear effluent, was adopted in its place 
Relative Much dilfeience ot opinion still exists as to the lelative merits 
merits of broad iiiigation, filtration thiough land, and chemical tieat- 
of the mont, as means of disposing of sewage That either of the two 
systems fust plans oi a combination of them both can be made to yield a 
satisfactory solution of the sewage problem, fiom a hygienic point 
of view, seems unquestionable That chemical treatment, espe- 
cially if supplemented by filtration thiough land, will also purify 
well, is generally admitted No process of effective pniiflcation is 
now expected to yield a piofit , but the question of cost, on which 
the choice of a system principally turns, is too extensive to be 
touched in this article 


Convey- II Thb CONVEYANCE OE Sewage — For small sewers, 
ance of circular pipes of glazed eartlieuware or fire-clay or of 
sewag® moulded cement aie used, fioni 6 in dies to 18 indies 
Pipe and even 20 indies in diametei The pipes aie made in 

{.eweis giiort lengths, and are usually jointed by passing the 
end or spigot of one into the socket or faucet of the 
next Into the space between the spigot and faucet a 
ring of gasket or tarred hemp should be forced, and the 
rest of the space filled up with cement, not clay The 
gasket prevents the cement from enteiing the pipe, and so 
obstructing the flow , at the same time it forms an elastic 
packing which serves to keep the successive lengths of 
pipe concentric, even if the cement should fail The 
pipes are laid with the spigot ends pointing in the direction 
of the flow, with a uniform gradient, and, where practi- 
cable, in straight lines In special positions, such as 
under the bed of a stream, cast-iron pipes are used foi 
the conveyance of sewage Where the capacity of an 
Built 18-inch circular pipe would be insufficient, built sewers 
flewei*^ are used in place of earthenware pipes These are some- 
times circular oi oval, but more commonly of an egg- 
shaped section, the invert or lower side of the sewer being 
a curve of shorter radius than the arch or upper side 
The advantage of this form lies m the fact that great 
variations in the volume of flow must be expected, and 
the cgg-section presents for the small or diy-weathor flow 
a narrower channel than would bo pre.sented by a circular 



Fig 1 
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Fig 2 


two common forms of egg-sections, with dimensions ex- 
pressed in terms of the diameter of tho arch Fig 2 is 
the more modern form, and has tho advantage of a 
sharper invert. The ratio of width to height is 2 to 3 
Built sewers are most commonly made of bricks, 
moulded to suit the curved structure of which they are to 
form part. Separate invert blocks of glazed earthenware, 
terra-cotta, or fire-clay are often used in combination with 


biickwork The bricks aie laid over a templet made to 
the section of the sewei, and are gioiited with cement. 

All egg-shaped sewer, made with two thicknesses of brick, 
an invei t block, and 
a concrete setting, 
is illustrated in fig 
3 Concrete is now 
very laigely used 
in the construction 
of sewei s, either m 
combination with 
biickwoikoi alone 
For this purpose 
the concrete con- 
sists of fiom 5 to 
7 parts of sand and 
gravel or broken 
stone to 1 of Poit- 
land cement It 
may be used as a 
cradle for oi as a 
backing to a buck 
ling, or as the sole 
material of construction by running it into position round 
a mould which is lemoved when the coiiciete is sufficiently 
sot, tho inner surface of the sewer being m this case coated 
with a thin layer of cement 

In dcteimining the dimensions of severs, the amount of sewage Diraen- 
jiropei may be taken as equal to the watci supply (geneially about sions of 
30 gallons poi head per diem), and to this must be added an allow- seweis 
ance foi the surface watei duo to lamfall The kttei, whioli is 
geneially by far the larger constituent, is to be estimated from the 
maximum late of laiiifall foi the distuct and from the aieaand 
cliavactcr of the siiiftico In tlie sewei ago of Boilm, for example, 

(one of the most recent instances of tho combined wator-camage 
system applied on a large scale), tho maximum rainfall allowed lot 
is J of an inch per lioin, of which one-tluul is supposed to enter 
the sewcis In any estimate of tho size of sewei s based on 
lainfall account must of coiiise bo taken of tlieielief provided liy 
stomi-ovcrilows, and also of the capacity of the sewers to become 
simply charged with water during the slioit time to wliieli voiy 
heavy showers are iiivaiiahly linutcd EiiiiiMl at the into of E or 
6 niches per hour lias been known to occur foi a few minutes, but 
it IS altogethoi nmiecessaiy to provide (even above storm-overflows) 
sowers capable of dischaigmg any such amount as tins , tlio time 
taken by sewcis of more modeiate size to fill would of itself prevent 
the dischaigc fiom them from leaclimg a condition of steady flow , 
and, apart from this, tho risk of damage by such an exceptional 
fall would not wan ant so gieat an iinlinl expenditure. Engiiieeis 
differ widdy in then estimates of the allowance to be made foi 
the discbaige of surface water, and no lulo can bo laid down 
which would be of general application 

In oidei that sewers should be self cleansing, the mean velocity Velocity 
of flow should bo not less than 2| feet iioi second The giadicnt of dis- 
necessary to secure this is calculated on pimciples winch have been charge 
sta led 111 the ai tide H YDiiOMEcn anics (j. v ) The velocity of flow, 

V,is 

wheie i is the inclination, or ratio of vertical to horizontal distance , 
m IS the “hydraulic mean depth,” oi tho ratio of area of section of 
the stream to the ivetted ponmetor , and c is a coeCicioiit depend- 
ing on the dimensions and the roughness of the channel and the 
depth of tho stream A table of values of c will be found in § 90 
of the article lofcired to This velocity multiplied by the area of 
tho sticam gives the rate of dischaigo Tables to facilitate the 
detoimination of velocity and discharge in sewers of various 
dimensions, fouiis, and giadienls will bo found in Mr Latham’s 
and otbei practical treatises, 

Whero tho contour of the ground does not admit of a sufficient Inter- 
giadiont from the gathenng ground to tho place of destination, the ception 
sew.age must be pumped to a liighoi level at one oi more points in sewei a 
its course To niiniimzc this necessity, and also for other reasons, 
it IS frequently desirable not to gatlior sewage from the whole aiea 
into a single main, but to collect tho sew'age of Inglier portions of 
tlio town by a separate lugli-lovel or iiitoroeptioii sewer 

Sewer gas is a term applied to the air, fouled by mixture with Sewer 
gases which arc formed by the decomposition of sewage, and by gas 
the organic geims winch it carries m suspension, that fills the 
sewer in the variable space above the liquid stream. It is uni- 
versally recognized that sewer gas is a medium for the conveyance 
XXL — 90 
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of disease, and m all well-designed systems of sewerage stiingent 
precautions (wlneh will be presently deseubed) aie taken to keep it 
out of bouses It is equally certain that tbe dangerous cbaiacter 
of sewer gas is reduced, if not entirely removed, by fiee admixture 
witb tbe oxygen of fiesb aii Sowers sboultl be liberally venti- 
lated, not only for tbis reason, but to prevent tbe aii within them 
from ever having its pressure raised (by sudden influx of water) so 
considerably as to foicc the “traps ’ which separate it from the 
Ventila atmosphere of dwellings The plan of ventilation now most 
tiou ot approved is the very simple one of making openings from the sewer 
sewers to the surface of the street at short distances, —generally shafts built 

of buck and cement,— and covering these with metalhc giatings 
Undei each grating it is usual to hang a box oi tiay to catch 
any stones or dirt that may fall tliiongli fiom thestieet, but the 
passage of air to and from the sewei is left as free as possible The 
Man- openings to the street aie frequently made large enough to allow a 
holes man to go down to examine or clean the seu ers, and are then called 
" manholes ” Smaller openings, large enough to allow a lamp to 
be lowered for purposes of inspection, aie called “lampholes,” and 
are often built np of vertical lengths of dram-pipe 


To facilitate inspection and cleaning, seweis aie, as far as 
possible, laid in straight lines of uniform gradient, with a manhole 
01 lamphole at each change of direction or of slope and at each 
iiinction of mains with one another oi with blanches The sewers 
may adrantageously be stepped heieand theie at rnatinoles Sir 
R Rayliiison has pointed out that a diffeieiico of iGvel hetyecn 
the entrance and exit pipes tends to pi event continuous flow of 
sewei gas tow aids the highei paits of the system, and makes the 
ventilation of each section moie independent and thorough 
When the gradient is slight, and the diy-weather flow veiy small, 
occasional flushing must he lesoited to Flap valves oi sliding Flushing 
penstocks are intioduced at manholes by closing these for a of seweis 
shoit time sewage (oi clean watei intioduced foi the purpose) is 
dammed up behind the valve either in highei paits ot the sewer or 
in a special flushing chamhei^ and is then allowed to advance with a 
lush Many self-acting aiiangemeiits for flushing have been devised 
winch act by allowing a continuous stieam of eompaiatively small 
volume to accumulate in a tank that dischaiges itself suddenly 
w hen full A veiy valuable contnvance of this kind is Mi Rogers 
Field’s siphon flush tank, shown in fig 4. When the liquid m 



the tank accumulates so that it reaches the top of the annular 
siphon, and begins to flow over the hp, it cariies with it enough 
air to produce a partial vacuum in the tube The siphon then 
bursts into action, and a lapul discharge takes place, winch con- 
tinues till the water level sinks to the foot of the boll-shaped covei 

Domes- HI DOMESTIC Se'WEEAGE — In the wator-carnage 
tie system each house has its own network of drain-pipes, 
sewer- goil-pipes, and waste-pipes, which lead from the basins, 
sinks, closets, and gullies within and about the house 
Pnmaiy to the common sewer These must be planned to 
requi- remove sewage from the house and its precincts quickly 
and without leakage or deposit by the way, the air 
within them must be kept out of the dwelhng, by 
placing a water-trap at every opening through which 
sewage is to enter the pipes, and by making all internal 
pipes gas-tight , the pipes must be freely ventilated by a 
current of fresh air, in order to oxidize any deposited filth 
and to dilute any noxious gas they may contain j finally — 
and this is of prime importance — the air of the common 
sewer must be rigorously shut out from all diains and pipes 
within the house. To disconnect the pipes of each indi- 
vidual house from the atmosphere of the common sewer 
is the first principle of sound domestic sanitation When 
this is done the house is safe from contagion from without, 
so far as contagion can come through sewer gas, and, how- 
ever faulty m other respects the internal fittings may be, 
the house can suffer no other risk than that which arises 
from its own sewage 

Traps. Protection against the passage of gas through open- 
ings which admit of the entry of water is secured by the 
familiar device known as the_ water-trap 
Common The simplest and in many respects the best form of trap is a 
trap bent pipe or inverted siplion (fig 5) which is sealed by watei lying 
m the bend The amount of the seal (measured by the vertical 
distance between the linos a and h) vanes in practice from about | 
an inch to 3 inches If the pressure of air within, the pipe, helow 


the tup, IS greater than that of the air above the trap by an amount 
exceeding the pressuio duo to a column of watei equol in height io 
the seal, the trap will be foiced and au will hiibhlo through. This Possible 
IS one w.ay iii wlucli a tup may lail, hut tins may ho prevented by causes of 
snflieient ventilation oi the pipe below the trap Other j’-i-- 

]ir)ssibilitios ot faihuc aie, however, only too nuiueious 
If the pipe 16 disused for some time, the water may eva- 
porate so considerably as to hieak the seal The inpe, 
if of lead, may bend out of shape, or it may even be so 
badly sot in the fust instance as to make the tup in- 
operative The seal may bo 
biokeii by tbe eapillaiy action of r 
a tliread oi ship of eloth, hang- 
ing ovei the lip of llio trap and 
camsing the water to diain away. 

A lush of water down the pipe, 
suddenly arrested, may pass the 
hap with such momentum os to 
leave it wholly or pailly empty 
Another and a common cause of 
failure can ho explained by re- 
ference to fig 5. Let a column 
of water rush down the soil-pipo 
c from a closet or sink which 
discharges into it at some higher point. As the water 
passes the junction with the hrnneh d it will produce a 
paitial vacuum in the branch, and so tend to suck over the ennfeiif s 
of the trap This qirocess, which is sonictimes called the siphoimgo 
of traps, can bo guarded against by ventilating tlie branch, cither 
by a separate ventilating pipe leading to the open air or by a iiipc e 
(shown by dotted lines) connecting tho top of the branch d wiui a 
point sufficiently far up on tho soil-pipe io bo above the column of 
water which is passing the junction. 0 n o more imperfection in traj is 
may be named The expeuments of Dr Fergus liavo shown that 
the water m tens wiU allow gases to pass through by absoibing tho 
gas on one snrfacoand gmng it off at the other It is irapioh- 
ablethat this action occurs to such an extent as to ho dangerous 
by permitting the transfer of disease germs from one to the other 
side. Apart from any risk of this kind, however, it is clear that a 
tnm is open to so many possibilities of failure as to form a very in- 
sufficient barrier between the air of a room and tho foul air of a sewer 
ITevertheless the practice was until very lately almost universal, 
and IS still far from uncommon, of connecting closets, sinks, and 
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even bedioom basins v itb common setvcis by a continuons system of 
piping, in winch the only safeguaicl against the entiy of sewei gas is 
a single ti ap close to each sink oi basin This means that sewei gas, 
chaigedwith the infection of a whole community, is brought within 
a few inches of the atmosplieie of the dwelling, leady to contamin- 
ate it whenevci the tiap fails fiom any of the causes which have 
been named, oi wlienei ci, by a flow of water thiongb it, the seal is 
sufficiently distnibed to allow bubbles of gas to escape into the loom 
The remedy foi this lies in having, at any convenient point on 
each house-diain, a disconnecting tiap which separates the house 
system from the sewei, and so establishes what * 
may be called an outer line of defence Any ^ 
accidental leakage of sewei gas thioughitthen 
does no moie than cause a eompaiatively slight 
pollution of the an vithin the house-diains, 
and if these aie well ventilated, the effects of 
this aie insensible At each individual basin 
01 otliei fitting a trap is still lerpiired, but its 
function IS now meiely to shut out the air of 
the liouse-diams fiom the looms, and, as the 
ail of the house-drains is no loiigei polluted 
by connexion with the seweis, the occasional 
failuie of this function is a mattei of com- 
paratively small moment Furtliei, the dis- 
connecting tiap on the house-diain fuinishes 
a convenient place of access for fiesh an , and 
the ventilation is completed by eaiiymg the 
highest point of each soil-pipe oi waste-pipe 
up to the level of the loof and leaving it open 
there This aiiangoment will he understood 
by refeience to fig 6 , which show’s a soil-pipe, 
open at its uppoi end, diseliargmg into a 
liouse-diain in which theio is a disconnecting 
tiap piovulod with an open grating foi the 
entry of an The soil-pipo is ventilated hy a 
cuiient of ail which (usually if not ahvays) 
flows upwaids This not only dilutes any 
gases that are pioduccd in the pipe, but 
quickly oxidizes any foul matter that may 
adhoieto the sides. Care must ho taken to 
avoid having the upper end of the pipe open 
noai windows oi under oaves In the figuio 
the bianoli loading to a 
water-closet is ventilated hy 
a pipe cainod into an uppci 
part of the soil-pipe , this 
IS scarcely necessaiy if the 
blanch be slioit Aiiotliei _ 
ooiistuiction IS to cairy a Dis<2orm^BTiNG 

from the top of the branch fiomsowei, anclTentilated 

to a point above the roof, 

and wlieio several fittings discharge mto one soil-pipe, the same 
ventilating pipe may bo made to serve for all An examnle of the 
lattei airangemont 
IS shown in fig 10 . 

The form of dis- 
conneetiiig tiap 
shown in fig 6 
IS that of Mr 
W. P Buchan of 
Glasgow, who has 
donooxcolleiitsei- 
vico to the cause 
of sanitary re- 



form by practising 
and advocating 



the disconnexion 
and ventilation of 
house-drams and 
soil-pipcs The same trap is 
shown to a larger scale in fig 
7 , wlieie it appears imbedded 
in concrete and covered by a 
built manhole, which gives ac- 
cess to the tiap in ease of its 
becoming choked The man- 
hole may have an open grating 

at the top ; or the top may be . . 

closed by a solid plate (if a yjo, 7 _Bnelinii Trap and Manhole, with 
grating there be for any 1 easoii ventilating gi atog m wall 

inadmissible), in which case a 

ventilating shaft is carried from tne manhole to some other open- 
ing. Fig. 7 shows such a shaft leading to a grating which is placed 
vertically m a neighbouring wall. Among other good forms of 
disconnecting trap, moie or less like Buchan’s, mention may he 
made of IVeaver’s, Potts’s, and Flellyer’s. 



rio 8~Douhle DiBconneotmg Tiap 


An anangement of double disconnecting tiap is illustrated in lig Double 
8 Any sewei gas forcing the tiap next the sewer is still kept bark discon- 
by the nppei tiap and will 
escape by a grating or open 
ventilating shaft which 
enters at A, while air to 
ventilate the house-drain 
enteis the uppei trap fiom 
the manhole This ai 1 ange- 
ment no doubt gives moie 
absolute protection than a 
single tiap of the kind al- 
ready desciihed, bnt it is 
probable that (except in 
cases where the seweis aie 
very foul and liable to 
fiequent excess of 
pre&snie) the ad- 
vantage IS so slight 
as to be more than 
eounteihalanced by 
the greater liabil- 
ity to accidental 
stoppage and gi eater complexity wbicli this anangement entails 

The extent to which it is peiinissible 01 advisable in practice to Discharge 
allow several fittings to discharge into a single waste-pipe or fiom 
soil-pipe will vary m diflferent cases We can recognize a broad hasms, 
distinction between sewage fiom closets and uiinals, liable to the sinks, 
most dangeious taint should disease occur within the house, and &c, 
the eompaiatively nmocuous sewage that comes fiom basins, baths, 
and sinks Some sanitaiians go so fai as to advise that these two 
classes of sewage should be kept absolutely apait within the house, 
by the use of a complete double system of house drain-pipes Tins, 
howevei, is an cxtieme measure, no leasonable objection can be 
urged against the discharge into a water-closet soil-pipe of water 
from a bath 01 washband basin 111 the same room, except perhaps 
that if the soil-pipe is of lead its coriosioii is hastened by hot 
water , and the additional fliisliiiig winch the soil-pipe so receives 
IS a distiuct advantage But to connect a w’atei -closet soil pipo 
with sinks and basins in other apaitments is to multiply possibilities 
foi the spread of disease within the house, and it is stiongly advis- 
able to convey the waste fiom tliom by a sepaiate pipe, protected 
fiom the sewer hy a clisconnecting tiap of its own with a grating 
open to the an Tins applies with speoial foice to the washliaiid Bedroom 
basins that are often fixed in bcdionms and dressnig-iooms hasms. 
Fothing could be more dangeioiis than the usage— of which many 
good houses still fumisli instances— of multiplying these conven- 
iences without legaid to the iisk they involve, and making tins 
iisk as great as possible hy placing each in direct comminneation 
through an ordinaiy tiap with the soil-pipe, itself peihaps iinven- 
tilated and provided with no diseonnoxion horn the sewer Even 
when the dram or soil-pipe is ventilated and disconnected from 
the sewer, no hedioom hnsin should, iindei any circumstances, be 
allowed to discharge into it without first passing a separate open 
trap. On the othei hand, a bedioom basin may be made perfectly 
safe by leading its 
waste - pipe (trapped - csatii 
under the basin in the 
insual waj’) mto an 
open-air channel which 
coinmnnicatcs with the 
sewer by a surface-trap 
01 gully outside the 
house (fig 9 ) Sirnilai 
treatment should bo 
adopted in the case of 
pantry and sculleiy 
sinks. Under most 
plumbing fixtures it is 
usual to place a safe-tray to leosive any water accidentally spilt Safe- 
The discharge pipp.s flora these trays aio sometimes, hut very ob- trajs 
jectionably, led into the waste-pipe 01 soil-pipe below the fixlure. 

The pioper method of providing for the discliaige of water spilt into 
the safe-tiay is to lead a pipe from it tliiougli the wall and allow 
it to end m the open air (fig 10 , where each of the safe-tray drains 
IS marked “ waste-pipe ”) , a flap valve fixed on the end will serve, 
if need he, to keep out draught 

Overflow-pipes fiom cistorus used for dietetic purposes should be Cistern 
led, in the same way, mto lire open air and not into soil-pipos or overflows, 
waste-pipes (fig 10 ) Traps on them cannot be depended, on to 
remain sealed, and any connexion of an overflow-pipe with a soil- 
pipe would result in allowing foul air fiom the pipe to diffuse 
itself over the surface of water in the cistern— a state of things 
peculiarly likely to cause pollution of the water. When a cistern 
18 used only foi watei -closet service, its oveiflow-pipe mnypropeily 
he led into the basm of the closet 

Eain-pipes, extending as they do to the roof, are sometimes used 



Fib 9 —Open Tiap 
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Sam- to serve as ventilating contmuatious of soil-pipes and vaste-pipes 
pines The piactice is open to seiious ohjection, for it disohai^es the dram 
air just under the eaves, at a place wheie aii is generally hemg 
diawn into the house The ventilating end of a soil-pipe should 
be eairied to a lugbei level, as in fig 6, clear of the lower edge of 
the roof. It is better to restrict rain-pipea to their legitimate 
function of tating surface water from the i oof, oi at most to allow 
them to receive slop-watei fiom sinks and hasms, and to make 
them terminate m oi over open traps fiom which a connexion is 
taken to the house-diam oi sewer (fig 9) 

Complete In figs 10 and 11 the sanitaiy fittings of a small house are shown 
system by diagrams, which should he carefully studied ^ 
for a as exemplifying a well-airanged system Two j* 

small closets, and a bath and basin in the closet apai't- g 2 1 

house raent, discharge into a soil-pipe on the light, and E J < 
the hianches (except that of the hasm) aie veuti- “ > ^ 
lated by pipes leading to a sepa- * i £ 

rate air pipe, which, like the 
soil-pipe, is cained above the 
roof The overflow ot a cistern 
which supplies hath, basin, and 
boiler is earned out to the open 
ail, and so aie the waste-pipes of 
tlie leaden safe-tiays A sepa- 
latc cistern supplies each watei- 
closet, and its oveiflow opens 
into the closet basin A uin- 
pipe (in the middle of the figure) 




Fig 10 — Diagiani Section of the Diaina and Fittings of a Small House, 



receives a bedioom hasm waste, and 
leads by a 4-mch dram to a venti- 
lated grease-box, into which the 
sculleiy sink 




lio, 11 — I’lmi o£ tlie Biaiiis In jig. 10, 

a Buchan tiap in a hmlt manhole, which is coveied with a 
grating 

House- House-diains, that is to say, those parts of the domestic system 
diaiiis of drainage which extend fiom the soil-pipes and waste-pipes to 
the sewer, aie made of glazed fiieelay pipes, generally 6 inches 
but sometimes only 4 inches in diametei. A larger size than 6 
inches is larely if over desuablo The pipes are sjngot-and-faucot- 
jomted, and the joints should be made vviUi cement m the manner 
already described for sewers When, as is olten unavoidable, the 
house-diam has to pass under a part of the house, oi to come 
Soil- from back to front, iron pipes jointed with lead and coated with 
pipes an anti-coriosive compound aie piofened to fiioelay pipes, as 
giving a better secuiity against the production of leaks by the 
settling of the soil and other causes Soil-pipes, when earned 
down inside the house, are of either lead oi non , when outside the 
house they are usually of iron. An outside soil-pipe is obviously 
poreferable to an inside one , if the airangement of the building 
makes an inside soil-pipe neecssaiy, care must be taken that it shall 
be easily accessible for inspection at all paits of its length The 
usual diametei is 4 incbes Eoi the sake of good ventilatian it is 
desirable to continue the soil-pipe to a point above the roof without 
redaction of diameter lathei than apply a smaller ventilating pipe. 
Amongst leasons for ventilation one remains to be mentioned, — 
that, owing to the corrosive action of sewer gas, the life of the soil- 
pipe is greatly shortened if provision for the free circulation of an 
be wanting or insufficient. A closed soil-pipe becomes in tiTno 
pitted with holes, especially in the upper parts of its length. 

Danger Defective joints in soil-pipes and waste-pipes, paiticularly whore 
of leaks, they connect with diains, closet-basms, anks, &c, are another 
fioquent cause of leakage Any want of air-tightness in drains 
or soil-pipoa within a dwelling loads to the polktion of the air, not 



meiely hy diffusion, but by an actual in-cliaught, fox geneially the 
an of the house has its picssuie reduced hy chimaey diaughts to 
a value sligMly lowei than that of the an outside Ihe house, in 
fact, ventilates itself hy (liav?mg in an fiom the pipe at any hole, 
a fact which may easily be demonstrated by holding the name of 
a taper near the hole , „ , , , i i i c ■. 

Yanous experimental methods aie used of detecting such leaks Smoke 
as would admit foul air to the dwelling Of these the best is the test 
"smoke test” It consists of fillmg the house-dram, soil-pipes, 
and waste-pipes with a dense and pungent smoke, any escape of 
which into the house is leadily obseived by eye and nose A 
quantity of cottou-woste soaked in oil is lighted, and its fumes 
aie blown into the house-dmin hy a levolvmg fan, at the ventilat- 
mff covei of the disconnecting trap, oi at any othei convenient 
opening Smoke soon fills the pipes, and begins to escape at the 
loof ^he upper ends of the pipes aie then closed, and the house 
is searched for smoke ^ Another test, especially applicable to 
those paits of drams that aie laid imdei houses, is the hydiaulic Hydraulic 
test, which consists in stopping np the lowei end of the pipe, test 
filling it with watei so as to pioduce a moderate pressuie, and 
then observing whethei the level of the water falls This test, 
liowever, is too so'voiG foi any but now a-iid vGiy well coustiucted 

Every basin, sink, or other fitting should be separately tiapped Trap? on 
by a bend on the waste- 
pipe 01 some other form 
of tiap A biass cap, 
screwed on a ferule which 
is let into the pip on the 
bend, facilitates cleairmg 
(fig 5) The warm waste- 
water from pantry and 
sculleiy sinks contains 
much giease, and should 
be disohaiged into a 
giease box (fig 12) wheie 
the watei becomes cool 

and deposits its giease Fia is— Gi case Tiap 

befoie oveif lowing into 

the diaiir To collect siufaco water from laniulry Iloois, areas, 
comt-yards, &c , an open trap oi gully is used Fig 9 shows a Open 
simple and good form of ojion " 

trap, but if the watoi is liable 
to carry dow'ii sand oi eaith 
a gully (fig 13) is woic suit- 
able Even in tins simple 
fittmgai einaikable lugonruty 1) 
of cuor lias been disjilayed ^ 

Many of the forms lavoined by 
hurldeis are bad either because of ^ 
air msecuvo seal, a narrow' ouilct, 

01 a toiuloiieyto g.ilher filth One , 
ru pailiculai, the well-known ; 

“Boll” trap, is an ovaraplo of 
neaily cveiythiiig a tiap should LYrlrrHffj 
not. bo 

Watcr-closcts used to bo alnio.st ! 
iimiriably of ilie "pan” tyjie, but 
wheievev sanitary I’cfoim has been 

picaclifd to any purpose the purr dosctis givurg jilaco to dearror 
and wholosorrrer patterns The cvrls of the pan closet will he cvi- Dan 
dent from an inspection of fig 
11 At each use of the closet 
the lunged pan a is tilted down 
so that it disdiaiges its ronleitts ^ 
into the coiitamoi 6 The sides 
of the container aie inaccessible 
for cleaning, and then npper 
portions arc out of reach of the 
flushing action o f the pan They 
gradually bocomo coated witli a 
foul deposit A gust of tainted 
an escapes at every use of the 
closet; and it rarely happens that the I 
container is air-tight, and tliat the filth it I 
has gathered does not cause a smell even 1 
in intervals of disuse. To make mattois 
worse, many of Iho older pan closets arc 
jirovided with the kind of trap shown in 
the sketch, called the D trap, which is 
also Imhle to hooomo a gatliormg place for filth Even with an 
oidinary tiap, however, tlio pan closet remains so bad that its use 
IS to he strongly condemned. 

A much better closet is the valve or Biamah closet, an oxcollent valve 

cloaotB. 



Fia W — Gully-Tiap 



— I'an tVator-Closot 


1 A novel plan o£ making ike smoke test lias lately been inbroaucod, in wMck 
smoko is given off by a " smoke mckot” or cake of slowly oombiiatlWe compound 
which Is lighted and placed In the drain. 
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example of which hy Fiew of Peith is shown in fig 15 The 
basin IS kept partly full of watei hy a giouad gun-metal valve 
tightly pressed up 
against a conical scat 
at the basin’s foot 
The chamber below is 
only large enough to 
allow the valve to 
tuin down , it cannot 
collect much foul mat- 
tei and may be venti- 
lated by a separate 
pipe A flapped ovei- 
fiow pi events the basin 
fiom being overfilled 
The whole closet is 
tiapped by an ordinal y 
bend on the soil-pipe, 
which IS not shown m 
the figui e The volume 
of watei 111 the basin is 
much greater than in 
an closets, wheie the 
eight is limited by the 
overflow which oeciiis round the lip of the pan In some closets 
of this kind the valve is placed at the side, and, when closed, lies 
neaily vertical In another type ot valve closet (Jennings’s) the 
valve is a conical plug, piessed veitically down on a seat at the side 
■Washout Talve closets can be made faiily effective and satisfactoiy fioni 
closet, a sanitary point of viow , but a much cheapiei and ceitainly not 
less excellent type of closet is the “washout,” an example of 
which (the “ITational”) is shown in fig 16 (Another wash- 
out closet, hy Doulton, appeals lu fig 6 ) These are now made 
in a gieat vaiiety of good forms, sometimes of a single piiece ol 
white stonewaie They combine cheapmess and simplicity with a 
degree of sanitaiy peifection that is probably not leached hy 
the most expensive closets of the kinds already named They 
have no working parts , the closet is cleansed after use simply hy 
the flush of watei, which sweeps eveiything hetoie it The Hush 
must of couiSQ be good a IJ-inch service pipe fiom a cistein 
not less than 5 feot above the closet will do well. In some leceiit 
designs the cistern is a box at the back of the seat with a wide 


Fia 16 —Washout Water-Closet Fig 17 — IIoppci Closet 

oval mouth leading fiom it to the flushing rim of the pan tins 
gives a good flush although the cistern is low A featuio of con- 
struction which may be strongly lecomniended is to leave the 
closet entirely open foi inspection and cleaning, instead of con- 
cealing it in a wooden case The seat then generally rests on iron 
brackets piojootmg fiom the wall, and can be raised oulnnges at 
the back, so that the pan may be used as a minal oi slop-suik 
witbout the risk ol fouling Another good type of closet, sharing 
w'lth the washout the advantage of having no mechanical paits, is 
Hoppoi the “ hopper,” illustrated in fig. 17 (Dodd’s Hopper) In all these 
closet closets tire lioin marked V is for attaching a ventilating pipe 
Service I’oi’ 'tho supply of water to a closet a separate cistern is desirable, 
Gistems especially when water for dietetic purposes is liable to bo drawn 
foi from the main cisiorii (instead of hoing taken direct fiom the water 
closets seivicc pipe, which is bettor) It would seem needless to add, 
weio it not that such faults are 
common, that no cistern— unless 
it be exclusively used for water- 
closet supply — should bo placed in 
' the same room with or just under 
a water-closet, and that the room 
itself should be well lighted, well 
ventilated, and well shut off fiom 
bediooms. To prevont flushing 
of closets fiom being imperfect 
through carelessness, many plans 
have been devised for ensuring that Fiu. 18 —Watei -Closet Cistern 
once the flow of water is started it '*’**‘^ Siphon Flush 

will continue until a given volume has been discharged One of 
Auto- the best of these is the arrangement of siphon flush sketched lu 

matiB fig 18 • when the valve a is opened the downrush ot watei starts 

flush the siphon 6 into action, and even should a be then closed the 
flow continues until the water-level falls to c, when air is admitted 
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and the siphon ceases to act The air-pipe c is cut to give the 
desired volume 

As regards house-drainage generally, the points of chief Suinmaiy. 
importance may be briefly summed up as follows : — (1) the 
use of one or more disconnecting traps to shut off sewer 
gas from the whole system of house-drains and pipes; 

(2) the thorough ventilation of house-diams, soil-pipes, 
and branches, by providing openings thiough which air 
can enter at the foot and escape at the top , (3) the dis- 
charge of all sinks, basins, (be, other than water-closet 
fittings, and especially of fixed bedroom basins, into open 
traps in the open air , (4) the direct discharge of cistern 
overflows and safe-trays into the open air , (5) the use of 
cleanly and well-designed closets, basins, &e , each sealed 
hy an ordinary bent trap , (6) the use ot separate service 
cisterns for water-closets 

It may seem superfluous to add that the system of Actual 
pipes must provide a rapid and effective carriage of all state of 
sewage to the sewer, and must be water-tight and air- “ 
tight During the last five years, however, it has been^’°^'®^^ 
proved, by examination of the best houses in London, 
tliat it IS no uncommon case for a house to be so completely 
without effective connexion with the sewer that all its own 
sewage sinks into the soil under the basement , and about 
75 per cent of the houses inspected have failed to pass 
the “ smoke test.” 

In this connexion mention should be made of the Co-opera- 
system of co-operative house-inspection originated by the 
late Prof Fleemmg Jenkin The Edinburgh Sanitary 
Protection Association w'as founded by him in 1878 to fnapec- 
carry out the idea that the sanitary fittings of a house tioii. 
should be periodically submitted to examination by an 
expert, and that householders should combine to seciiio 
for this purpose the continuous service of an engineer 
able to detect flaws, to advise improvements, and to 
superintend alterations The Edinburgh association soon 
justified its existence by discovering, in the houses of its 
members, a state of things even worse than students of 
sanitary science had imagined possible. Similar associa- 
tions are now doing excellent work m London, Glasgow, 
and many other laige towns. 

Space admits of only a very brief mention of those systems of 
seweia^e m which excieta are not removed hy the aid of watei The 
di'y-carth system, intiocluced by the Eev H Moule, takes advaii- Dry- 
tage of the oxidizing effect which a poious substance such as dry earth 
earth exeits by bunging any sewags with wlnoh it is mixed into system 
intimate contact with the an eontaiiiecl m its poies A discharge 
of mine and faeces is ((iiickly and completely deodorized and absorbed 
when coveied with a small quantity of dry earth , and the same 
soil, if exposed to the an and allowed to dry, may he med over and 
over again for the same purpose Even after sod has been several 
times used, however, its value as manuie is not so great as to pay 
for its tiansport to any considerable distance , and loi this leason, 
as well as fiom the fact that it leaves other constituents of sewage 
to ho dealt with by other means, the system is of lather limited 
application So far as it goes it is excellent, and where theio is 
no gcneial system of water-carriage seweiago, or where the water- 
supply IS small Ol uncertain, an earth-closet will, in careful bauds, Earth- 
give perfect satisfaction. Numerous foiins of eaith-closet aie sold m closets, 
which a suitable quantity of earth is automatically thrown into tlio 
pan at each time of use Airaugemcnts of this kind are, liowevei, 
not necessary to the success of the system , a box filled with dry 
earth and a hand scoop will answer the puipose iiotless effectively 
Ashes are sometimes substituted foi or mixed with the dry earth, 
and powdered chaicoal is also used 

The most piimitive method of dealing systematically with Tad 
oxcreta is to collect the dischargos directly in a vessel which is systems, 
either itself earned to the country, and its contents applied to the 
land or is emptied mto a moie portable vessel foi that purpose 
In Japan, for example, in spite of the difficulty of transport over had 
roads and hy human labour, tho latter plan is univeisally followed 
the land and the people have in fact peiformed for centuries what 
may ho called a complete cycle of operations. The agucultuml 
return is so good tliat faimeis pay for leave to remove excrement, 
and householders look to their discharges as a source of income. 

The plan, although earned out in the roughest m aimer, appears 
to involve fewer sanitary drawbacks than might he expected , but 
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the smells from privies and carts, and, above all, from the process 
of emptying by ladle, aie a nuisance -which no Western community 
vould tolerate A simple pail system, in which the sewage is 
collected and lemoved in the same vessel, has been used at Eoch- 
dale , anothei, with an absorbent lining m the pails, at Halifax 
Pneu- A plan much used in Continental cities is to collect exciement in 
matic tight vaults, which are emptied at mtei vals into a tank cait by a 
systems suction pump or injector A more recent pneumatic system is 
that of Liernur, applied at Amsteidam, wheie sewage leseivoiis at 
indmdual houses are permanently connected with a central leservoii 
by pipes, thiough -which the contents of the foimei aie sucked by 
exhausting air from the lesei vou at the cential station. A sinulai 
pilan has been tiled at Lyons and Pans hy M Berber 

References — Tlie Wua book liteiature of sewage disposal is veiy -voluminous 
Special reference should he made to the Reports of the Rims Pollution Com 
mismnen, fiom 1860 , Repoit of the Refeiees on Metiopolitan Main J)i aitiage, 
1857, liepoits of the Commisiion on the Sewage of Towns, 1858-1865, R^oits of 
Select Committees of the House of Commons, 1362 and 186-1, Repot ts of the 
Rtitish Association Committee on the Tieatment and Utilization of Sewage, 
1869-1876, Report of the Birmingham Sewage Inquvy Committee, 1871, Repot Is 
of the Local Gout nmmt Board , Reports of the Royal Commission on Melt opohtan 
Sewage Bischat ge, 1884 (the second and final lepoit contains a valuahle liistoiical 
lesumd of the subject) See also the following hooks — Coifield, Tieatmetit and 
Utilization of Sewage, 1871, Burke, ZTandbooi of Sewage Utilization, 1873, 
Eobinson aud Melliss, Purification of Watei-catned Sewage, 1877, Robinson, 
Sewage Disposal, 1882, J Bailey-Denton, Jntet mittent Dovttmatd FUliation, 
2d ed , 1885 Engineering details of sew ei age are given m Baldwin Latham’s 
Sanitary Engineering, 2d ed , 1S7S , and paiticulais of the diainage of Indixidual 
towns will he found m uumeious papais m the Minutes of Pi oceedings of the 
Institution of Cml Engineeis The domestic aspect of sexvei age has been treated 
hy E Ealley-Deuton, Handbook of House Sanitation, 1882 , W P Buchan, 
Plumbing and House Diainage, 4th ed, 1888, W Enssie, Healthy Houses, 1876, 
Gerhard, House Dtaviage, New York, 1882, Waring. Sanitary Drainage of 
Houses and Toms, Boston, 4ch ed , JSS3 , F Jenkin, Healthy Houses, 1873 , and 
inau) otliei wnteis. (J A E) 

SEWIN', or Srwen See Salmonida!:, voI xxi. p 222 

SEWING MACHINES. The sewing macliiae, as is 
the case with, most mechanical inventions, is the result of 
the efforts of many ingenious persons, although it would 
appear that the most meritorious of these woiked in entire 
Ignorance of the labours and successes of otheis in the 
same field Many of the early attempts to sew by 
machinery went on the lines of imitating oidmary liand- 
sewing, and all such inventions proved conspicuous 
failures The method of hand-sewiug is of necessity slow 
and intermittent, seeing that only a defimte length of 
thread is used, which passes its full extent through the 
cloth at every stitch, thus causing the working arm, human 
or otherwise, to travel a great length for every stitch 
made, and demanding frequent renewals of thread. The 
foundation of maclime-sewmg was laid by the invention 
of a double-pointed needle, with the eye in the centre, 
patented by Chailes F Weisenthal m 1755. This device 
was intended to obviate the necessity for inverting the 
needle in sewing or embroidering, and it was subsequently 
utilized in Heilman’s well-known embroidery machine. 

Many of the features of the sewing machine are dis- 
tinctly specified in a patent secured in England by Thomas 
Samt in 1790, in which he, inter alia, descubes a machine 
for stitching, quilting, or sewing Saint’s machine, which 
appears to have been intended principally for leather work, 
was fitted with an awl which, working vertically, pierced 
a hole for the thread. A spindle and projection laid the 
thread over this hole, and a descending forked needle 
pressed a loop of thread through it The loop was caught 
on the under side by a leciprocating hook; a feed moved 
the work forward the extent of one stitch ; and a second 
loop was formed by the same motions as the first. It, 
however, descended within the first, which was thrown off 
by the hook as it caught the second, and being thus 
secured and tightened up an ordinary tambour or chain 
stitch was formed. Had Saint hit on the idea of the eye- 
pomted needle lus machine would have been a comjilete 
anticipation of the modern chain-stitch machine 

The inventor who first devised a real working machine 
was a poor tailor, Barth61emy Tliiraomer, of St Etienne, 
who obtained letters patent in France in 1830 In Thi- 
monier’s apparatus the needle was crocheted, and descend- 
ing through the cloth it brought up with it a loop of 
thread which it carried through the previously made loop, 
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and thus it formed a chain on the upper surface of the 
fabric The machine was a rather clumsy affair, made 
principally of wood, notwithstanding which as many as 
eighty were being worked in Pans in 1841, making army 
clothing, when an ignorant and furious crowd wrecked 
the establishment and neaily muideied the unfortunate 
inventor Thimonier, howevei, was not discouraged, for 
in 1845 he twice patented improvements on it, and in 
1848 he obtained both in France and the United Kingdom 
patents for further improvements The maclime was then 
made entirely of metal, and vastly impioved on the first 
model But the troubles of 1848 blasted the prospects 
of the resolute inventor His patent lights foi Gieat 
Biitam were sold , a machine shown in the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 attracted no attention, and Thimomei died 
m 1857 unfriended and uniewarded 

The most important ideas of an eye-pomted needle and 
a double thiead oi lock-stitch aie strictly of American 
oiigm, and that combination was fiist conceived by 
Walter Hunt of New York about 1832-34 Hunt reaped 
nothing of the enormous pecuniary reward which has 
been shared among the introducers of the sewing machine, 
and It is therefore all the more necessary that his gieai 
merit as an inventor should be insisted on He constructed 
a machine having a vibrating arm, at the extremity of 
which he fixed a curved needle with an eye near its point. 
By this needle a loop of thread was formed under the 
cloth to be sewn, and through that loop a thread carried 
in an oscillating shuttle was passed, thus making the lock- 
stitch of all ordinaiy two-thicacl machines Hunt’s inven- 
tion was pill chased by a blacksmith named Anowsmith, 
and a good deal was done towards improving its mechanical 
details, but no patent was sought, nor was any serious 
attempt made to draw attention to the invention. After 
the success of machines based on lus two devices was 
fully established, Hunt iii 1853 applied for a patent ; but 
his claim was disallowed on the ground of abandonment. 
The most important feature in Hunt’s invention — the eyc- 
pointed needle — was first patented m the United Kingdom 
by Newton and Aichbold in 1841, in connexion with 
glove-stitclung 

Apparently quite unconscious of the invention of 'Walter 
Hunt, the attention of Elias Howe, a native of Spencer, 
Mass , was di- 
rected to machine- 
sewing about the 
year 1843 In 
1844 ho com- 
pleted a rough 
model, and in 
1846 he patented 
his sewing ma- 
chine (fig 1) 

Howe was thus 
the first to patent 
a lock-stitch ma- 
chine, but lus in- 
vention had the 
two essential feat- 
ures — the curved 
eye-pointed needle 
aud the under- 
throad shuttle — 
which undoubted- 
ly were invented 
by Walter Hunt ^ 

twelve years previously. Howe’s invention was sold in 
England to WUliam Thomas of Cheapside, London, a corset 
manufacturer, for £250. Thomas secured in December 
1846 the English patent in his own name, aud engaged 
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Howe on weekly wages to adapt the machine for his manu- 
facturing purposes The career of the inventor in London 
was chequered and unsuccessful , and, having pawned his 
American patent rights in England, he returned m April 
1819 in deep poverty to America There in the mean- 
time the sewing machine was beginning to excite pubhc 
curiosity, and vaiious persons were making machines 
which Howe found to trench on his patent lights. The 
most prominent of the manufacturers, if not of inventors, 
ultimately appeared in the person of Isaac Meriitt Singer, 
■ft ho in 1851 secured a patent for his machine (fig 2), 
and immediately 
devoted himself 
■ftith immense en- 
ergy to push the 
f 01 tunes of the 
infant industry 
Ho we now became 
alert to vindicate 
his lights, and, 
after regaining 
possession of his 
pawned patent, 
he instituted suits 
against the in- 
fringers. An enor- 
mous amount of litigation ensued, in which Singer figured 
as a most obstinate defendant, but ultimately all makers 
became tributary to Elias Howe It is calculated that 
Howe received in the form of loyalties on machines made 
up to the period of the expiry of his extended patent — 
September 1867 — which was also the month of his death, 
a sum of not less than two millions of dollars 

The practicability of machine-sewing being demonstrated, 
inventions of considerable originality and merit followed 
in quick succession One of the most ingenious of all 
the inventors — who worked also without knowledge of 
previous efforts —was Mr Allan B Wilson In 1849 he 
devised the rotaiy hook and bobbin combination, which 
now forms the special feature of the Wheeler & Wilson 
machine Mr Wilson obtained a patent for his machine, 
which included the important and effective four-motion 
feed, in November 1850 In February 1851 Mr William 
0 Grover, tailor, of Boston, patented his double chain- 
stitch action, which formed the basis of the Grover &, 
Baker machine At a later date, in 1856, Mr James A E. 
Gibbs, a Virginia farmer, devised the improved chain- 
stitch machine now popularly known as the Willcox & 
Gibbs These together — all American inventions — ^form 
the types of the various machines now in common use. 
Several thousands of patents have been issued in the 
Hnitod States and Europe, covering improvements in the 
sewing machine ; but, although the eificioncy of the machine 
has been greatly increased by numerous accessories and 
attachments, the mam principles of the various machines 
have not been affected thereby. 

In macluno sowing there are tliree varieties of stitch made, — (1) 
the simple chain oi tamboui stitch, (2) the double chain stitch, 
and (3) the lock stitch. In the first variety the machine -works 
with a single thread , the other forms use two, an upper and an 
under thread 

The stiucturo of the cham stitch is shown in fig. 3 The needle 
first descends through the cloth, then as it begins to ascend the 
friction of the thread 
against the fabiie is suf- 
ficient to form a small 
loop into which the 
point of a hook operat- 
ing under the cloth 

plate enters, expanding Pig, 3,— Ciiain stitch, 

and holding the loop 

while the needle rises to its full height The feed then moves the 
fabric forward one stitch length, the hook with its loop is also 




piojected so that when next the needle descends its loop is formed 
within the previous loop The hook then leleases loop No 1, seizes 
and expands loop No 2, and in so doing dians up the previous loop 
into a stitch, chain-like on the undei side but plain on the upper 
sill face of the fabric The seam so made is film and elastic, hut 
easdy undone, foi if at any point a thiead is broken the whole of 
the seivmg can he readily run out backwards by pulling the tliiead, 
just as m crochet woik To a certain extent this imperfection 
in the chain-stitch machine is oveicome in the Willcox & Gibbs 
machine, in which each loop is, by means of a rotating hook, 
twisted halt a revolution after it has passed through its pre- 
decessoi 


The double chain stitch is made by machines associated with 
the name of Giovei & Baker The somewliat complicated course 
of the threads in this stitch 
IS shown in fig 4 The 
under thiead m tins machine 
IS supplied from an oidmaiy 
bobbin and is thieaded 
through a ciiculai needle of 
peculiar form The machine 
IS w astelul of thiead, and the 
sewmg ioims a knotted iidge on the midei side ol the fabric 
Except foi special manufactuiing and ornamental purposes the 
machine is now 111 httle use 



The lock stitch is that made by all oidmaiy two-thiead sewnng 
machines, and is a stitch peculiar to machwie sewing Its stractiiie 
la, as shown 111 fig 5, veiy simple, and when by piopei tension 
the tin eads inteilock w'lth- \ 

111 the work the stitch ^ ^ ^ 

shows the same on both 
sides and is veiy seciiie 

When, however, the ten- ^ 0 AK. 

Sion on the uppei thiead g Stitch 

is weak, the under thiead 


luiis along the surface as at h, held moio or less tightly by the 
upper loops. It will he seen that to make the cham stitch the 
nuclei thiead has to be passed quite through the loop of the upper 
thiead That is done 111 two principal way.s By the fiist plan a 
small metal shuttle, holding within it a bobbin of thread, is earned 
backward and forward under the cloth plate, and at each foi ward 
movement it passes through the upper thread loop formed by each 
succeeding stroke of the needle Such is the piinciple devised by 
Hunt, mtrodneed by Howe, and impioved by Singer and many 
others The second pnncipal method of foiining the lock stitch 
consists m seizing the loop of the uppei thiead by a lotatmg hook, 
expanding the loop and passing it around a stationary bobbin 
within which is wound the under thiead. The method is the 


invention of Mi A B Wilson, and is known generally as the 
Wheelei & Wilson piiiiciple The rotary hook seen at 6, fig. 6, 
13 so bevelled and notched that it opens and expands the upper 
thread loop, causmg it quite to enclose the bobbin of under thiead, 
after which it throws it off and the so-formed lock stitch is pulled 
up and tightened either by an independent take-up motion as in 
locent machines, 01 by the expansion of the next loop as in the 
older forms The bobbin A, lenticular in foim, and its case B, 



Fig 6 —Rotaiy Hook, Bobtin, and Bobbin Case (Wheeloi & Wilson 
Machine) 


fig 6, fit easily into a circular depression within the hook, against 
wdiich they are held by the bobbin holder ct, fig. 6 
Inteimediate between the shuttle and the lotary-hook machines 
is the new oscillating-shuttle machine mtiodiiced by the Singer 
Co. The shuttle is hook-foimed, not unlike the Willson hook, 
and it cariies within it a capacious circular bobbin of tlwead h, 
fig 7 Thus shuttle is driven by an oscillating diivei db within 
an annular raceway a a, and, instead of levolving completely 
like the Wilson hook, it only oscillates in an aic of 150°, so far 
as serves to catch and clear the upper thread. The oscillating- 
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shuttle and lotaiy-lioolc maclimes woik mtli gieat smoothness 
and rapidity 




jFi(j 7 — Singei’h Oscillating Shuttle ilachino 
Thoie aie niimeious special sewing machines adapted for leathci 
workj glove-sewing, ko , some of which will be alluded to under 
Shoes (J PA ) 

SEX Since the article Rbpeoduction (q v .) includes 
not only some account of the reproductive processes but 
an outline of the comparative anatomy of the reproductive 
organs, and even a somewhat detailed desciiption of the 
essential sexual elements, it only remains here to make a 
brief survey of the moie important groups with respect to 
the absence, union, or distinction of the sexes and to the 
associated “ secondary sexual characters ” which distinctly 
male and female oigauisms so frequently and strikingly 
present, and to follow up that outline of the morphological 
facts with a brief discussion of the nature and origin of 
the sexes and of the tlieoiy of reproduction 

Characters of the Sexes — Staitmg with the Proiomi, wo 
find indeed that union or conjugation of two oi more 
individuals is of frequent if not univeisal occurrence, yet, 
since, at any rate with rare and slight exceptions, no 
permanent morphological difiereiiec can be made out which 
would entitle us to speak of males or females, the group is 
generally defined as characterized by the absence of soxual 
reproduction Without at piesent accepting or rejecting 
this view, it is convenient to postpone its discussion until 
the origin of sex comes to be considered 
Passing to tlio Ccdenterco, we find among the ITydromeduss: 
the sexes usually distinct, and tins distmctioii of the sexes has 
lately heeii tiaccd hack to the appaiontly asexual colonies from 
whicli tlio gonophoi’cs ai iso Exeeplious, howovei’, occur, — e q , 
Tubularia,, winch is monoecious The liighci Meduste arc also 
usually unisexual, and occasionally even show secondai'y sexual 
differences, as ni the form and length of the prehensile lilamonts 
{Auieha). Ghrysaora, however, is heimaplnodite Tho Sipkono- 
p7wra usually piesent Loth sexes within a single colony, — the goiio- 
nliores thonisolves being, however, unisexual In a few eases 
lApolcmia uvana, JDipliycs acuminata) the colony itself is ontiiely 
male or female. The Gtcnojilwra aio iiivariahly heimaplirodite , 
and among the Eexactinia tins is fioquently though not generally 
the case, completely dioecious colonies oven occmring {Oerardm), 
Among the Oatactima the sexes aic usually distinct, even so far 
as the coloines are concerned, yet there arc many exceptions, c.g , 
Goralhuni, which has male, female, and liermaphiodite polyps on 
the same stock. See PIydkozoa, Couals, &c 
The Eohmodermata aie very rarely hermaphrodite [Synapta, 
Ampliiurco squamata), hut secondaiy soxual characteis aie almost 
unknown. Thy one, howovei, has the male oiilice on a small pio- 
tnberaiico See EoiitNOUEiiMATA 
Piobably no iiivcrtobiato group piosonts so vaiicd and interest' 
ing a series of soxual phenomena as the Vomes Thus the 
Polywa exhibit that remarkable association of hermaphroditism 
with asexual reproduction which so frequently recurs iii organisms 
of vegetative habit The Brachiopods also aie hormaplirodito, as 
also are the Oligochrotos ; the Poiychxta only exceiitioiially so , 
some (Mreidiv) cxhilnt secoiulaiy sexual characters so well marked 
as to have been im.stakon for .specific or oven generic ones The 
Platylielmnthcs ivith few exceptions are hermaphrodite , the 
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Hemeiteans (except Boilasia) aie unisexual and occasionally 
exhibit secondary sexual diffeiences The Nematodes aie veiy 
larely heimaphiodite {Ascaris, Pclodytcs), but piesent veiy marked 
sexual diffeiences, the male being usually recognizable by smalloi 
size and caudal ciiivature Spicules or claspeis foi copulation 
aie also piesent In Stiongylus the female is caiiied by the male 
m a ventral fuirow The aberrant nematoid Eclmiorhynclms is 
also dioecious Sagitta is heimaplnodite, Balanoglossus unisexual, 
but without secondaiy sexual diffeience Some of the most 
stiiking eases of sexual dimoiphism are presented by the Boiifcia, 
where the male is often a fallen lepiesentative of the spccilie 
type presented by the female, having not only gieatly diminished 
ill size but having undeigone thorough degeneration in stiuctuie, 
the ahmentaiy canal especially becoming lepiesentcd by a more 
impeiforate thiead of cells Noi aie such cases oi male dogenci- 
ation by any means confined to this group a yet more sinking 
instance is presented by the Gepliyiean Boncllia, in which the 
oxndnet oi the laige and well-giown female contains a niimbci 
oi almost micioscopic ciliated Tnibellaiian-lookmg paiasitcs, which 
have been shoun to he the degen ei ate males. The other Qcpliyrca 
present no such extraordinary dimoiphism, while the Biscophora 
aie liermaphiodite See Poltzoa, Brachiopoda, Annelida, Ne- 
MERTEANS, PLANAEIANS, TAPEWORM, SaGITTA, LeEOII, &C 

Among Oriistaceans the males aie frequently smaller or i datively 
dwarfish, sometimes attached paiasitically to tho female, and the 
sexes are generally distinguishable at least by diffeiences in tho 
stiuctuie of some of tho appendages, — goneially, howovei, in evident 
relation to thou respective functions Among tho Copepods tho 
sexes are separate, and a marked tondeiiey to dimoiphism is 
manifested, even among the iroe-living foiiiis This is somotimos 
manifested in a way vhicli suggests the soxual magmfiecnco of 
the highest animals ; thus, for instance, tho male Sapphmna has 
the hiillianco of a gem With the appoaianco of parasitism in 
the gioup tlio icpiodiictive lelations hocomo piofoundly luodilicd , 
thus it IS the always less active lenialo which first bocomc.s sossih 
and parasitic j the male occasionally perniancutly retains freedom, 
as in tho common Nicothoe oi the lobster’s gill , more usually, how- 
cvei, he settles down besulo oi oven upon tho iomalo and hoooniu.s 
more or less completely cpi-parasitic, undergoing a more ihoiongh 
dogenoiation than tho female liersolf Tho analogou.s sciies fiom 
flee to paiusitic forms furnished by tho and Ginipcdia 

aie yet more romaikahlo in their sexual dogenoiation, siiioo not 
only does honnapluodiLism become tho lulo, hut “ complemont.iry 
males” (most ficqueiitly two to one fomale) appeal Tho.so arc 
utterly dogenciato in si/o and struotmo, m iiiot often (pule 
unrecognizable as Ciiripode.s at all, muoh loss as inomhorH oi the 
s.mio species, save foi their developmental history and tho i‘xistonee 
ol a few intermediate degrees of degeneration hetwcon the nonnal 
ami tlio lost UuTqicdo oiganization, c.g,, Ihla or Bcaljndluiiii wheic 
tho males of some species still retain ciui and bneeal pieces. In 
some cases at least then male roproduetivo funetxon sts'ins to he 
disohaigod early in larval life, hefoie the oxehange of fioe for 
sessile habits, their subsequent life appuieiitly even .sinking below 
tho level of roprodnctive ad.ivity. A luveisal of sex has aeiually 
been alleged m some enses, tho males having been said to hceonie 
fomale. In the Phyllopods tho sexes are separate, hut parthouo- 
gciiGsis very frequently oeeiir.s, as in Baphniu, Apus, (See., and 
even in tends to icplaco sexual reproduction very completely. 
You Siebold oxainiuod thousands of spocimons during twelve years 
without fmdiug a single male ; in other yours, however, from 
10 to dfi pci cent of males have sineo been found. Besides 
the iLSual copulatory modifications of appeiuhigos the males of some 
Phyllopods liave more olfactory filaments on tlio autuunix'. In 
Amphipods similur differoncos have heon noted ; in IsopoiLs the.se 
often hocomo imieh more marked,— sometimos, as in tho elassical 
case of Branim and Anecm, reaching a degree of dimorphism with' 
out degeneration ivluch is hardly exceeded in tho annual kingdom, 
and which quite naturally led to the sc])aration of tho sexes into 
distinct genera In tho parasitic forms {Bopyrulfo) tho females 
degenerate raiicli more thoroughly than tho small and active males. 
Tho Schizopods exhibit considerable soxual diff'ereneos. Thus 
among tho lualus tho anteiniro boar larger olfactory coinb-liko 
striictiuos and larger abdominal members ; copulntory appraulngos 
may also bo specialized , while tho females, as in many Isopods, &o., 
have a brood-pouch formed of overlapping ventral Jamelhi'. Tho 
different position of tho sex-openings and tho characteristic forms 
of tho lihihs render tho sexes easily distinguishable among the 
Decapods ; tho crabs have an obviously broader abdomen in tho 
fimialo (soo Crustacea) Among the Arachmda, tho archaic 
king-crabs already show slight oxtoriml sox differences ; among 
tho spiders the males have a maxillary palp specially modified for a 
copulatory organ, an adaptation which, associated with their 
often extremely small size, is of great importance in aiding their 
escape from theii larger and ferocious mates. Some species of 
Theridium, have a stridulating apparatus, Tho male scorpions 
on the other hand seem to possess a rather stronger development } 
in the Acarvnss, the smaller males are more distinctly sograontod, 
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possess appendages modified foi attacliment, and sometimes retain 
a flee liabit of life as distinguished fioni the paiasitic females 
See ARAcnNiDA 

Among Insects the sexes aie distinguished by vaiying modifica- 
tions of tliftcient paits of the body, and diffeienees in gcneial foim 
and in coloiii aie fieqiioiit Tlie males aie geneially active and 
inoie beautiful, and seem bettei endowed ivith sense oigaiis, though 
usually siiiallei than the females The males have also a pie 
eminence oi even monopoly in pioducing sounds, and it is peihaps 
111 1 elation to this that the psychology of sox; can fust be said to 
come within the lango of obscivation Thus the fiold-ciicket is 
said to lowci the tone of liis song while caiessing the female witli 
Ins antcniifB In the paiasitic loims dimoiphism, as might he 
expected, becomes veiy maiked , in Stt qisipto a t\\Q males aiefiee 
and winged, while the females aio blind and wingless, in fact, 
peimanently laival Similai cases occui in othei oideis, the glow- 
woiin being piohahly the most fainiliai instance In jiaiasitic oi 
abundantly nouiislied foima pai thenogenesis very fiequently 
ap])cais, the extiome case being piesoiitcd by Cccidomyia, a fly 
which exhibits rapid pai thenogeiietic lepiodnction in the laival 
state The dimoipliism of many beetles, in winch the male 
Ireipiontly acqiines the most cxtiaordinaiy specializations ot 
cxtciiial lorm, has roecivod especial attention from Dai win, whose 
Dcsiant of Man includes the fullest details Here it is enough to 
mention that Reichenau has lecoiitly pointed out the coexistence 
oi the laigor size and lelativo inactivity of the male with the 
piosonco ot lliesQ fuuetionless outgrowths The beautiful sexual 
duuoiphisin so common among the Lcpidoptera need not bo nioie 
than montionod at present , while llio veiy loinaikable sexual 
dillercntiabion of Ihjmcno^'ita) a (heos, ants, saw flies, &c ) may also 
be asHumotl to ho sulhciently famihai See Inskuis, Anth, Bkrs 
In Hcvoial 01 dels (Dipfoia, Zepidojdeia, Goleoptcm) cases of dimoi- 
phisiu occiii among the lemalos themselves, oi even among the 
males , as many as thioo loims of toiualcs have been desciibcd in 
cm lain buifm/hus 

Tho Molluscan seuos opens wuth the noinially dioecious Lniiiulli- 
biancliH, of which some gouora (most spociosof Ostrea, I^ecten, &c ) 
<110, howovor, hcimaphiodilp Tho Tteiopods, riihuoiuitcs, .and 
OjiisthobraiK’hs aio heimaphrodito , tho Piosobraiichs, Hcteiopods, 
and (le)ihiilopo(ls umsoxual. Though slight diirereuccs h.ave boon 
iloseribod even in Laiiiollibraiieh shells {Unio), and though tho 
luloriial anatomy of tho cs.soiitial and accussoiy organs is of vciy 
high oomploxity, tho oxtraordiuaiy ]>hcuomena associated with 
*' lu'otocotyli/atinn ” among tho Cophalopod nio tho only marked 
oulwaul in.uiilustatioiis ol that soxiul diiuorpliisiii which roaches its 
climax 111 tho Argonaut, (Kt'O Mulmtsoa, OiTTrus-Fisii ) Tho 
Tumcatos aro usiuilly hermaphrodito ; howeyor, is 

mnscxual (soi' TunioA'J'a) 

Among bhshos hermaphroditism is oxtrenioly raio (fimunu'i) 
Tho males aro HOinotimes eliaraeterizod by tho modification of tho 
pelvic luuhs ns clasporH, and aro at the reproductive period 
iiiUni readily disiiiiguisliahlo from tho fomalos by their brighter 
colour or othor cutaneous ohanges, siicli as rnflling of tho skin 
SI ale and female rays aio loadily also distinguishalilo by thoir teeth 
and dermal defenm’s. Tho hooked jaw of tho male salmon gives 
liiiu a charaoterisUo physiognomy during the blooding soasoii. Tho 
carp undorgoes a soit 'of (‘jndoinuo eruption at tho same poi lod , 
male and female eels, too, aio said oflon to become disfingmshable 
bofh in eoloui ami shape. Htudulating a])paratus may ho piesont, 
notably lu tho Hiluroids. (Beo liiiri'iiYoiauiT ) Among Aiujdu- 
biaiis Iho bright doisal crest of the male newt is porhajis tho most 
striking of sox distiiietions, Imf, many luab frogs and toads hnvt' 
vnea,l ail’ sacs, ejudermal ealloaitioH, and somo (OuUrtjirs, J’clubulrs) 
pos,se,SH a gland under tho fore-limb, (See Amwiibia,) 

Among tho Ophidians tho males aro smallor, and have longer and 
more si eiidor tails ; tho sexes, ioo, diffor somoLimes m colour and 
markings. Male Choloinaiis, too, Imvo sometimes longer tails and 
cla.ws and may ovou givo voice, Tho submaxillnry luusk-glaiid 
of ilio crooodilo is nspctimlly active in tho bleeding season; tho 
lizards have reinarkablo throat-ponchos and crests, which may ho 
epidormic or ovmi correspond to cranial outgrowths, as in tho 
chamolooii, 

But it IS among Birds and Mammals that tlio observer of sexual 
eharaclors finds alnuidant and reitiarkahlo difleroiioos oxtoiidmg to 
tlio minutest details, and showing how' the higher evolution of 
parental earo wlueh the inevitably prolonged ombryomc lifo iii* 
volvos and the wider range of sexual soloction havo co-o])orated lu 
modifying tho wholo organism. As might bo expected, tho lower 
mammals show least of this ; hut as we ascend tho adult males 
become difforontiatod from the fomalos by the acquirement of 
soeoiulary sexual characters which aro mainly either onbnsivo and 
dofonsivo aids for battle with each othor, or which assist in gaming 
tho admiration of tho fomalos , and thoso may coexist or coincide in 
very various degroca. Thus sccnt-glands are of common occurrence 
from tho Jnssotivora (perhaps ovon from OmiihorJiynchus) ujiwards, 
Gi eater beauty of markings or more vivid colours are acquired, — 
m many Antlmpidm (baboons, &o.) the latter being of peculiarly 


ciude magnificence Abundant local giow'ths of ban often appear, 
most notably in the lion and in many Anthi opidm The develop- 
ment of tusks and hoins is also too familiar to need inoie than 
passing mention 

But it is nnquestionahle that in this as in not a few other 
lespects the buds, lathei than the mammals, have reached the 
highest stages of evolution Foi heie sexual chaiacteis no longai 
seem iiieiely supei added oi supplemental y to the apparatus of 
individual life, but habits and oi ganizatioii alike become thor- 
oughly adapted to these — the sex-diflcrences and the lepioductive 
functions as it w’eie satmating tho w'hole life, and pioducing so 
many and niaivellous lesiilts, in habits and cliaiactei, in beauty 
and song, that it is not to be wondered at that the descriptive 
hihoiiis of the piofessed ornithologist have constantly risen into 
those of the artist and even the poet See Birds, and Darwin’s 
Descent of Man 

Nature and Determination of Sex — It is not lieie pro- 
posed to enter upon the task of historical review and 
ciiticism of the various theories of sex — which weie esti- 
mated at so many as five hundred at the begimiiiig of the 
last century, oi even to attempt any sketch of the present 
very conflicting state of opinion on the subject ^ 

Although our theories of sex may be still vague enough, 
the greatest step to the solution has been made in the 
general abandonment by scientific men of the doubtless 
still populai explanation — in teiins of a “iiatuial tend- 
ency ” for the production of an excess of males or the like 
It is now held that “ quality and quantity of food, elevation 
of abode, conditions of temperatuie, relative age of parents, 
their mode of life, habits, rank, &c,, aie all factors w'hicli 
have to be considered The idea that the problem of the 
nature of sex is capable of being appioached by empirical 
obseivaiion of tho numbers of diffeicnt sexes produced 
under known sets of conditions, and the obvious practical 
corollary of this, viz , that the propoition of the sexes must 
therefore bo capable of being experimentally modified and 
regulated, are conceptions which have steadily been acquir- 
ing prominence, o.specially of late. In short, if wc can 
find how sex is determined, wo shall have gone far to 
investigate sex itself. 

One of tho most crude attempts has been that of 
Cancstnni, who ascribes the determination of sex to the 
number of sperms entering the ovum, but this view has 
been already demolished by Fol and Plluger The lime of 
fertilization has also and apparently with gieatci weight 
been insisted upon , thus Thury, followed by D using, holds 
tliat the sex of tho offspiiug depends on tho period of fer- 
tilization • an ovum fertilized soon after liberation jiroduces 
a female, wdulo tho fertilization of an oldoi ovum produces a 
male This view has been carried a step farther by Henson, 
who suggests that tho same should jirobably hold true of 
tho spermatozoa, and thus tho fertilization of a young ovum 
by a fresh sperm would have a double likelihood of rosult- 
iug in a female There are some observations which 
support this: thus Thury and othor cattlo-hreedeis have 
claimed to determine the sex of cattle on this principle, 
and (rirou long ago alleged that female flowers, fertilized 
as soon as they are able to receive pollen, pioduccd a 
distinct excess of female offspring. 

Groat weight has also been laid on tho relative ago of 
the parents. Thus Hof acker, so long ago as 182B, and 
Sadler a couple of years later, independently published a 
body of statistics (each of about 2000 births) in favour of 
the generalization (since known as liofacker’s and Sadler’s 
law) that M'hen tho male parent is the elder the ofispring 
aro preponderatingly male while, if the parents be of the 
same age, or a fortiori if t he m ale par ent be younger, 

^ As for lepioduction in gonoml, ao for sex, the most convenient 
startlug-point is tho woik of Huiisen (“ Die Zeiigung,” lu Hermann s 
JIdb, d Physiologic), while other dissertations aro to he found in the 
loading manuals of zoology and hotany, especially, howovor, in special 
papers too immeroiis to mention. See also Heproduotion, and for 
fulloi bibliographical details seo Geddea, ‘ ‘ On the Theory of G-rowth, 
Repioduction, Sex, and Heredity, ” Proo. Roy, Soc, Edin , 1886 . 
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female offspring appear in increasing majority. This view 
has been confirmed by Goehlert, Boulanger, Legoyt, and 
others ; some breeders of horses, cattle, and pigeons have 
also accepted it. Other breeders, however, deny it alto- 
gether , moreover, the recent statistics of Stieda and of 
Berner (taken independently from Alsace-Lorraine and 
Scandinavia) seem to stand in irieconcilable contradiction 
At any rate at present we do not seem justified in ascribing 
greater importance to the relative age of pai ents than as a 
secondary factor, which may probably take its place among 
those causes influencing nourishment discussed below. 

That good nourishment appears to produce a distinct 
preponderance of females is peihaps the single result 
which can at present be regarded as clearly proven and 
generally accepted. Yet it would be too much to say that 
unanimity is even here complete , thus, among plants, the 
experiments of Givou (1823), Haberlandt (1869), and 
others gave no certain result ; those of Heycr (1883) 
have led him to dispute the validity of the geneialization 
altogether, while Haberlandt (1877) brought evidence for 
regarding the excess of females as largely due to the greater 
mortality of the males The investigations of agricultural 
obseivers, especially Meehan (1878), which are essentially 
corroborated by Busing (1883), however, leave little doubt 
that abundant moistuie and uouiishment tend to produce 
females. Some of Meehan’s points aio extiemoly instruc- 
tive. Thus old branches of Conifois overgrown and shaded 
by younger ones produce only male inflorescences, a fact 
which may be taken in connexion with Sadebeck’s obsei- 
vation that some fern prothallia, undei unfavourahlo con- 
ditions, can still form antheridia but not archegonia. The 
formation of female flowers on male heads of maize is 
ascribed by Knop to bettor nutrition consequent on abund- 
ant moisture. The only seiiou.sly contiadictory observa- 
tions are thus those of Heyer, and it is thoroforo reassuring 
when a detailed scrutiny of his paper shows his ill-con- 
ducted experiments (which land him in the conclusion that 
the organism is not modifiable by its on\ironmcnt at all) 
to be largely capable of a reversed interpretation. The 
agency of tempciaturo is also of considerable importance 
Thus Meehan finds that the male plants of hazel grow 
more actively in heat than the female, and Aschorson 
states that JStratiotes alotdes bears only female flowers 
north of 52“ lat,, and from 50“ southwards only male one.s. 
Other instances might bo given. 

Passing to the animal kingdom wo find tho case of 
insects peculiarly clear , thus Mrs Treat showed that if 
caterpillar.s were starved before entering the chrysalis 
state the resultant butterflies or moths wore males, whilo 
others of tho same brood highly nourished came out 
females. Gentry too has shown for moths that innutri- 
tions or diseased food produced males ; hence perhaps a 
partial explanation of tho excess of male insects in autumn, 
although temperature is probably more important. Tho 
recent experiments of Tung on tadpoles are also very 
conclusive Thus ho raised tho percentage of females in 
one brood from 56 m those unfed to 78 in those fed with 
beef, and in another supply from 61 to 81 per cent, by 
feeding with fish, whilo, when tlie especially nutritious 
flesh of frogs was supplied, the percentage rose from 51 
to 92. Among mammals the difficulties of proof are 
greater, but evidence is by no means wanting. Thus an 
important experiment was long ago made by Girou, who 
divided a flock of 300 ewes into equal parts, of which tho 
one half were extiemoly well fed and served by two young 
rams, while tho other was served by two mature rams and 
poorly fed. The proportion of ewe lambs in tho two cases 
was respectively GO and 40 per cent. Busing also states 
that it is usually the heavier ewes which bring forth ewe 
lambs. 


Hoi does sex in the human species appear to be 
independent of differences of nutrition. After a cholera 
epidemic or a war more boys are said to be boin, and 
Busing also points out that in females with small placenta 
and little menstruation moie boys are found, and even 
affirms that the number of male childien vanes with the 
use in puces. In towns and in piosperous families theie 
are also moie females, while males are more numeious in 
the country and among the poor The influence of tem- 
perature is also marked more males arc born duiing the 
colder months, a fact noted also by Schicchter foi horses 
The best known and probably still most influential 
theory IS that systematized by Giiou and known as that of 
“ compaiative vigour ” This makes sex of offspiing depend 
on that of the moio vigorous paieni But to this view 
there aie senous difficulties . thus consumptive mothous 
produce a great excess of daugliteis, not sons as might bo 
expected fiom the superior health of the father Still loss 
weight can be attached to that form of tho hypothesis 
which would make sex follow “genital superiority” or 
“relative aidciicy” alone. Any now theory has tliu.s to 
leconcile tho arguments in favour of each of tlio preceding 
views, and meet tho difficulties which besot all A,s 
Starkweather puts it, it must at once account for such 
facts as “ the preponderance of male births in Europe, of 
females among mulattos and other hybrid laccs, UvS also 
among polygamous animals, and for the equality among 
other animals More especially it must suggest some 
punciple of self-adjustment by which not only is the 
balance of the scxo.s nearly preserved on tho whole, but by 
which also m cases of special disturbance tho balance 
tends to readjust itself.” Starkweather proceeds to 
attempt this, and lus aignmont may bo biicfly sunnuarized. 
While few maintain any ossontial equality of tho sexes, 
and still fewer any supeuority of tho fumalo, the iveiglit ol 
authority has boon from tho earliest times lu favour of tho 
doelrino of male superiority Eiorn tho earliest ages 
plulosopheis have contended that woman is but an unde- 
veloped man ; Darwin’s theoiy of sexual selection presup- 
poses a superiority lu tho male lino and ou tailed on that 
sox; for Spencer the development of woman is early 
arrested by procioativo functions : m short, J )arwm’s man 
is as it wore an evolved woman, and Hpeucer's woman an 
arrested man. On such grounds wo have a number of 
theories of sox. Hough thinks inalus are born when tho 
system is at its best, more fernalo.s when occnpieil in 
growth, reparation, or disease. Ho, too, Tiedman and 
others regard every embryo as originally female and 
romainiiig female if enestod, whilo Vclpau conversely 
regards embryos as all naturally male, but frequently 
degenerating to tho female state. Starkweather points out 
some of tho difficulties to tho view of female inferiority, 
and lays it down as tho foundation of Ids work that 
“neither sox is physically ilio superior, but both are esHon- 
tially equal in a physiological sense.” But, whilo this is 
true of tho average, there are many grades of individual 
differences and deficiencies in detail, involving a greater or 
less degree of suponorifcy in one or other of every pair. 
Starkweather’s theory then is “ that sex is determined by 
the superior parent, also that tho superior parent produce.^ 
tho opposite sex.” Tho arguments adduced in favour of 
this view, however, are scarcely worthy of it, since, save a 
chapter of pseudo-physiological discussion of vital forces 
and polarities, of superiority, — ^norvous, electrical, Am., — 
they rest mainly on the vague and shifting grounds of 
physiognomy and temperament. And when superiority is 
analysed into its factors, — cerebral development and activ- 
ity, temperament, state of health, of nutrition, soon 
wo find under the appearance of simplicity a law has been 
obtained not by discovering any real unity under the many 
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apparently different factoiSj but fey simply lumping them 
under a common name Noi is a rationale given of the 
affirmed reversal of sex, which Schlechter and other 
authorities moreover wholly deny Despite these and 
other faults and failuies the work is interesting and often 
suggestive, and that not only on account of its theoietic 
position but its sanguino proposals for the practical control 
of sex. 

The woik of Dusing (1883), while less speculative, is of 
great impoitance in respect to the causes which regulate 
the pioportions of the sexes , since, instead of falling back 
with Darwin on the unexplained opeiation of natuial 
selection, he seeks to note the circumstances in which a 
majority of one sex is profitable, and to show that 
organisms have leally the power to produce m such circum- 
stances a majority of one sex, — in short, that distuibances 
in the proportion of the sexes bring about their own 
compensation, and further supports these views by calcula- 
tion and statistical evidence 

Ho separates the causes dotei milling sex into those affecting (a) 
one paieni and (b) holh alike Staiting •with a ininoiity ot one 
sex, ho emphasizes the impoitanco of delayed feitilization, accept- 
ing lb as a fact that females late feitilizod hoai most males (this 
corifsjionding in man to a scarcity of males among the lowei 
animals) Ho notes that the liisthoin child is most fie<piently 
a male, especially among older peisona, and thus explains liow 
after a wai, when thoie is a uaiit of males, most male cliildieii aie 
hoin lie asoubos nnpoitunee to the amount of sexual intercourse 
Thus, suppose a miiioiity ot females their feitilization tends to 
oceiu more lierpiently, and thus (if the geneial statement bo 
coii'i'ct) they should produce a majoiity of thou own sex, or 
similarly with males This is suiipoited by lofereiico to cattlo- 
bi coding, and it is inteiprotod physiologically to involve that 
young spormato/oa produce a majouty of males. Suppose a gieat 
majority of males tho chances of early fertilization ot the females 
iU’O of comso great, but eggs foitilizod oaily tend to produce 
fomaloH, Ui suppose convoisely a gioat niiiiority of males • tbo 
ehaiiOGS of early fertilization aio small, but old eggs tend to 
l)ioduoo males, and cither excess will thus hocorao compensated. 
Or again, tho more decided tho ininority of ono sox the more 
fioipicut tho sexual activity of its individuals, tho youiigoi tlioir 
soxiiiil clementH, and consequently the more individuals of that sex 
au) pioduoed Dusing next takes up as iiidiieel causes equivalent 
to a minority of iudividuals~(a) deficient nutrition , jnst as I'rc- 
quout copulation ovoistiains the gem Lai organs tho same result 
inay arise from the deficient luitiitioii of tho system , hence aiiill- 
fod cow yields a female to a well-fed hull and vwe vosa , (i) lelatii o 
age j tho nearer oithor parent is to tho period of gieatost lopioduc- 
tivc cajiaeity tho less, ho thinks, is a hiith of that sox probable 

As faetois alloeting both paionts he first discusses variations in 
nutution, although moans of subsistence may decrease, there is at 
iirst no deci’oaso lu the nuiiibei of progeny. But it is necessary to 
(li.stnigiu.sh the rcprodiictuni of the species fioin its nnilti plication, 

HO that 111 defective nutution, though an animal may not reproduce 
lcH.s, it will permanently muHaply niuoli less Ifo agrees with 
Dai'wm that tlio roiiroduclivo sy.steni is most sensitive to ehaiige.s 
of iiuinlion; gives cases showing the e (feet of ahundant nutrition 
on reiiroductivo activity, notes the inlluenco of climate, function, 
&e., and contrasts organnsms of high activity, like birds and insects, 
with parasites. The nutritive relations of tho sexes are also 
contrasted , since females have to give to tho embryo more than 
tho male, they are much more dependent on food for vigour of 
their roproduotivo capacity, and hoiico the frequent contrast of 
their size, &c. Furthormoro, animals suit their multiplication to 
their conditions of nutrition ; if food bo abundant there is an 
increase in tho number of fomiilos, and thoroforo a fnrthor increase 
in muubor of individuals of tho snocios ; if food, however, be too 
scarce tho more males are produced and tho nunihor of the species 
teiuls to diminish. Ilonco tho connexion above mentioned bctivcon 
increase of children (ospocially females) in prosperity and after a 
gopd harvest, and the rising pioportion of boys during a rise of 
pi ices. Similarly for animals • the more food the more females, and 
the more rapidly tho species increases j tlio less food tho more males, 
and tho loss rapid tho inoroaso. Again, jilants on good soil jirodiico 
more female flowers and more seed with profit to the .species 5 on 
bad soil male flowers preponderate, mostly perish, and tho species 
tends to disappear. The exiromo case of optimum nutrition tends 
to produce' normal parthenogenesis (“thelytokio”), yielding only 
females, difTerent in cause and operation from tho parlhonogoncsis 
resulting from the absence of males (‘‘arreiiotokio”)A 

^ See Dtising, Jma JUsUschr,, 1885 5 Starkweather, Lata of Sex, 1883. 
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Theory of Iteprod%iction and Sex — If we now attempt 
to reach a rational standpoint from which to criticize and 
compare the innumerable empiucal conceptions of sex, — 
much more if we seek a firm basis for the construction of 
a really comprehensive theory, — it is evident that such 
a theory must be addressed not meiely to the specialist 
concerned with pi obi ems of reproduction and development, 
but, while embracing details and anomalies, must be satis- 
factoiy alike to the general morphologist and physio- 
logist We must therefoie have before us that conception 
of the mam lines of thought on each of these subjects 
which has been outlined under the headings Physiology 
and Moephology 

The close coincidence between these two independent 
developments is especially to be noted Prom the vague 
account of geneial form and appearance, of habits and 
temperaments, which made up the descriptive natural 
history of the past, the two streams of progress, though 
chstinct, aie wholly parallel Thus Buffon furnished a 
biflliant and synthetic exposition of the oldest view, while 
one side of then general aspect leceived new precision at 
the hands of LimiiBus, — to some extent the other also at tho 
hands of his physiological contempoiaues The anatomical 
advance of Cuvier is parallel to the detailed study of the 
functions of the organs, while tho great step made by 
Bichat lay in piercing below the conception of the organ 
and its function as ultimate, and in seeking to interpret 
both by leforcnce to the component tissues The cell- 
theory of Schwann and his successors analysed these tissues 
a step farther, while the latest and deepest analysis refers 
all structure ultimately to the substance called protoplasm, 
and similarly claims to express all function lu terms of 
the construction and destruction, .synthesis and analysis, 
anabolism and katabolism of this See Physiology, Pkoto- 
PLASM, Morphology 

Now, since every morphological and physiological fact or 
theory is in one or other of these few categories, it is 
evident that we have hero the required criterion of theories 
of reproduction and sex Tho question, What is sex'? what 
is meant by male or female ? admits of a regular series 
of answers. The first and earliest is in terms of geneial 
aspect, temperament, and habit, and, though crude, em- 
pirical, and superficial, it lacks neither unity nox usefulne.ss 
At this plane are not only most popular conceptioiiB but 
many theories lilco that of Starkweather, which may be 
montionod as the most recent. The anatomist contents 
himself with tho recognition of specific organs of sox, or at 
most with a similarly empirical account of their functions ; 
while tho embryologist and histologist will not rest con- 
tented without seeking to refer these organs to tho tissues 
of which they are composed and the layer from which they 
spring, and oven reaches and describes the ultimate cellular 
elements essential to sex, — the ovum and spermatozoon. A 
parallel physiological interpretation of these is next required, 
and at this point appear such hypotheses as these of Weis- 
mann and others. 

Thus tho bewildering superabundance of widely dif- 
ferent theories at the present juncture becomes intelligible 
enough, and, each once classified according to its stage 
of progress, a detailed criticism would be easy. But this 
is not enough ; the demand for an explanation at once 
rational and ultimate, to comprehend and underlie all the 
jireceding ones, is only the more urgent. Where shall we 
seek for it? On the one hand the morphological aspect of 
such au explanation must interpret the forms of sex cells 
in terms of those of cells in general, and in terms of the 
structural properties of protoplasm itself j while its more 
difficult yet more satisfying physiological aspect must 
express the mysterious difference of male and female in 
terms of the life processes of that protoplasm, — ^in terms. 
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tliat IS to say, of anabolism and katabolism Weie tliese 
steps made a new synthesis would be reached, and from 
this point it should even next be possible to letrace the 
progiess of the science, and interpret the forms and the 
functions of tissues and organs, nay, even of tire facts of 
aspect, habit, and tempexament, so furnishing the deductive 
lationale of each hitheito merely empiiical older of ob- 
served fact and connecting theory 

Willie tins conception does not admit of development within 
the pioseiit limits,^ a liiief abstiact of such an iiiteipietation of 
leproduction and of sex in teims of anabolism and katabolism may 
he of inteiest to the leader The theoiy of lepioduction, in 
geiieial piinciple at least, is simple enough A continued suiplus 
of anabolism involves giowth, and the setting in of lepiodiiction 
when giowth stops implies a relative katabolism This in shoit 
IS ineiely a moie piecise lestatement of the familial antithesis 
between nutrition and lepioduction At first this dismtegi ation 
and reuitegiation entiiely exhaust the oigaiiisni and conclude its 
individual existence, but as we ascend the pioce&s becomes a moio 
and more localized one The oiigiii of this localization of the 
lepiodnetive function may best be undeistood if we figure to 
ouiselves a fiagmeiit of the genealogical tiee of the evolutionist iii j 
gi eater detail, and beai in mind that tins is made up of a con- 
tinuous alternate senes of sex-cell and oigaiiism, the oigaimni, too, 
becoming less and less distinguished liom its pai'ent coll until the 
two pi actieally coincide iii the PrutoMa, which should be defined not 
so much ns “ oigamsins devoid of sexual lepioduction” hut lathci 
as nndifreieiitiated lepioductive colls (piotospeinis oi protova, as 
they might iii fact he called), which have not built npioundthoin- 
selv es a body Wo should note, too, how tlio continuous nninoital 
stream of Piotozoaii life (see PnorozoA) is contiiniod by that of 
orclinaiy lepioductive cells among the lughei animals, foi the nioi- 
tahty of these does not affect this continuity any nioio than the 
fall of leaves does the continued life of the tiee The niteipicta- 
tiou of sex 13 thus loss diOlicult than might at flist sight appear 
Por anabolism and katabolism cannot and do not absolutely bal- 
ance, as all the facts of lest and motion, nutrition and reproduc- 
tion, variation and disease, in short of life and death, cloaily show. 
During life neither process can completely stop, but then algebraic 
sum keeps varying within the widest limits Let us note the losult, 
staiting from the undifforeiiliated amoehoid coll A sui’idus of ana- 
bolism over katabolism involves not only a giowth in size but a 
3 eduction m kinetic and a gam in potential cneigy, ^,e , a diminu- 
tion of movement luogulaniips thus tend to (lisamieai , smf.ico 
tension too may aid , and the cell ac((un’es a sphoioidal I’oini H'ho 
kigo and iiuiesceiit ovum is thus intelligible onougli. Again slailmg 
from the amcoboid coll, if Icatabolism be in increasing iirepoudcraneo 
the mcieasing liberation of kinetic encigy tluis impliod must find 
its outward expression in increased activity of movomoul and in 
dnmiushecl size , llio more active coll becomes modified in form 
by passage through its lliiitl environment, and the ilagollato foi m 
of the bpoimatozoon is thus natural enough It is noteworthy, too, 

that these physiologically normal results of the rhythm of celluhu 
life, the resting, anireboid, and ciliato fmms, aio piocisoly those 
which we ompnieally leach on moiphologieiil grounds alone (see 
MoUPIIOLOST, vol XVI p Sdl) 

Given, then, the conception of the cellulni life ihytlmi as capaldo 
of thus passing into a distiucLly analiohc or katabolio habit or 
diathesis, the explanation of the phenomena of i eproduction bocomos 
only a special field within a more general view of siructmo and 
function, nay even of variation, normal and pathological Thus 
the ^eneialiiy, use, and nature of the process of fcitilization become 
readily intelligible The piofound choniieal difference buimibcd by 
so many authors becomes intelligihlo as the outeomo of anabolism 
and katabolism respectively, and the umon of their jiroducls as 
lestormg the normal balance and I’hyLlnn of the renewed eollular life, 
Without discussing the details of this, farther than to note how 
It lesumes the speculations of Rolpli and others as to the origin 
of fertilization from mutual digestion, of the roproductivo from the 
nutritive function, wc may noto how they illustrate on this view that 
origin of fertihmtion from conjugation which is the ceniial problem 
of the ontogeny and phylogony of sox. The foimation of jiolar 
vesicles seems thus an extrusion of kataholic (or male) olcmoiits, 
and conversely its analogues in sporniatogonosis (see REPiiOmro- 
txon). Passing over such tempting applications as that to the 
oxjilaiiation of segmentation and even subsequent developmental 
changes, it must sufilco to noto that the constant insistanco of 
embryologists upon the physiological importance of the embryonic 
layers boars essentially upon their resjiootive prodominnnco of ana» 
holism and katabolism. The passage from ormnaiy growth to that 
discontinuous growth which we teim asexual repioduction, and from 
tins again to sexuality or the fiequont reverse progress, is capable 
of rational interpretation in like manner ’ the “ alternation oi geixe- 


lations” IS buta ihythm between a lelatively anabolic and katabqbc 
piepjondeiance, a paitheuogenctic ovum is an incompletely dilfei- 
entiated ovum which letaiub a measure oi kataholic (male) pioducts, 
and thus does not need fei tilization , while heimaphioditibm is due 
to the local piepondeiaiiccs of anabolism oi katabolism in one set 
of lepioductive cells oi m one peiiod of then lile The levei&ion 
of unisexual foi ms to lieimaphiodite ones, oi of thc&o to asexual 
ones, whicli we have seen in such constant association with high 
nutiition and low expcnditmc,- is no longei inexplicable The 
female sex being thus piejioiKleiatingly aiiaholic, the impoitancc of 
good nutiition in detei'mimng it is explained mensti nation is soon 
to be the means of getting iid of the anabolic siiiplus in absence 
of its fcetal consumption, while the highei tompciatuio and gioater 
activities of the male sex exjness its kataholic diathesis The 
pheiioniena of sex, then, aie no isolated ones, but expiess the 
liiglicst outcome of the vvliole activities of the oiganism — the litei.il 
blossoming of the individual life (P GE ) 

SEXTANT, an. instrument foi measuung angles on the 
celestial spheie The name (indicating that the instru- 
ment IS fuimshcd with a giaduatcd aic equal to a sixth 
part of a circle) is now only used to designate an instiu- 
ment employing rellexion to mcasmo an angle , but 
oiiginally it was intiocluced by Tycho Bralio, who con- 
structed several sextants with two sights, one on a fixed, 
the othei on a movable ladius, which the ob.scrver jiomied 
to the two objects of which the angular distance was to 
bo measured 

In the article Navigation the instruments are described 
which were in use hofoie the invention of the reilccting 
sextant. Their impcifoctions were so evident that the 
idea of employing icfloxion to remove thorn occurred 
independently to several minds Hooke contrived two 
reflecting instruments The flrst is dcsciibod in lins 
7iumo7is Wo)ls (p 503), it had only one mirror, winch 
reflected the light from one object into a tcle.scopo winch 
is pointed directly at the other. Hooke’s socoiid plan 
employed two single reflexions, whcioby an eye jilaced at 
the side of a ijiiadiant could at the .same time see the 
images formed in two tole-scopcs, tlie axc.s ol wlndi were 
ladii of the quadrant and which woio pointed at the two 
objects to bo measured. This plan is dcsciibed in Hooke’s 
Aimtuuhmiom fo Ihc of J/ciwIluh, pub- 

lished in 1671, while the iiist one seems to have heeii 
communicated to the hoyal Society in KKKi. Newton 
had also his attention turned to tins subject, but notliing 
was known about his idea.s till 1712, when a de.scrijttiou 
in his own handwriting of an insirumout devised by him 
was found among Halley’s papers and juinied m the 
Pkiloanpliwil Trtvmirtiom (No. *165) It consists of a 
sector of brass, the arc of which, though only oijua) to 
onc-oighth part of a circle, is divided into 1)0". A telo- 
scopo is fixed along a radius of the Ke<d,or, the object glass 
being close to the centre and having outside it a plane 
mirror inclined 45" to the axis of the telescope, and 
intercepting half the light which would otluirwiso fall on 
the object glass. One object is seen through the iole- 
scopo, while a movable radius, (jarryiiig a second mirror 
close to the fiust, is turned round the centre until the 
second object by double roilexiem is seen in the teloscojio 
to coincide with the first. 

But Jong before this plan of Newton’s saw the light 
the sextant in its present form had boon invented and had 
come into practical use On May 13, 1731, John Hadley 
gave an. account of an “octant,” employing double re- 
fioxion, and a fortnight later ho exhibited the instrument.'’’ 

- Thus Marshall Ward has lately drawn attention to the aHSOcialion 
of parasitism with tlio tlasappearanro of sexuid I’t'pi'oiluotioii m Pimyi 
{Quart. Pour, il/iw. Soi, xxiv.), 

® Hadley described two different conatnictions ; in one the toleseope 
was fixed along a radius os in Newton’s form, in the ether it was 
placed m the way afterwards universally ailopled ; an octant of the 
first construction was made as early as the smmucr of 1730, according 
to a statement made to the Royal Society by iladley’s brother George 
on Feb. 7, 1734, « 


^ See paper by Geddes alieady mentioned at pi. 721, footnote. 
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On the 20th May Halley stated to the society that 
Newton had invented an insti ament founded on the same 
principle, and had communicated an account of it to the 
society in 1699, but on search being made in the minutes 
it was only found that Newton had showed a new instiu- 
inent “ for observing the moon and stais for the longitude 
at sea, being the old instiument mended of some faults,” 
but nothing whatovei was found in the minutes concerning 
the principle of the constiiiction Halley had evidently 
only a veiy dim lecollection of Newton’s plan, and at a 
mooting of tho Itoyal Society on December 16, 1731, he 
declared himself satisfied that Hadley’s idea was quite 
difieient from Newton’s. The new instrument was already 
in August 1732 tried on boaid the “Chatham” yacht by 
01 del of the Admualty, and was found satisfactory, but 
otherwise it does not seem to have supeiseded the older 
instruments for at least twenty yeais As constructed 
by Hadley the instrument could only mcasuie angles up 
to 90“ , but in 1757 Captain Campbell of the navy, one 
of the first to use it assiduously, proposed to enlaige it so 
as to measure angles up to 120“, in which form it is now 
generally employed 

Quite independently of Hadley and Newton the sextant 
was invented by Thomas Godfioy, a poor glazier in Phila- 
delphia In May 1732 Mr James Logan of that city 
wiote to Halley that Godfrey had about eighteen months 
pioviously showed him a common sea quadiant “to 
which ho had fitted two pieces of looking-glass in such a 
manner as brought two stars at almost any distance to 
coincide.” Tho letter gave a full description of tho instru- 
ment; tho punciplo was the same as that of Hadley’s fiist 
octant which had the telescope along a radius At the 
mooting of the Iloyal Society on January 31, 1734, two 
affidavits sworn before tho mayor of Pliiladclphia wcio 
road, proving that Godfrey’s quadrant was made about 
Novonibor 1730, that on tho 28th Noveiiihci it was 
brought by G Stewart, mate, on board a sloo]), tho 
“Timnan,” John Oox, mastor, bound for Jamaica, and 
that m August 1731 it was used by tho .same persons on 
a voyage to Nowfoiindland There can thus bo no doubt 
that Godfrey invoiitod tho lustrumout ludopeudonily , but 
tho stateiiioni of sovoial modern writers tliat a brother of 
Godfrey, a captain in tho West India trade, sold tho 
cpuulrant at Jamaica to a Captain or Lieutenant Hadley 
of the Ih'itish navy, who brought it to Loudon to his 
brother, an instrument maker in tho Strand, has heou 
proved to bo devoid of all foundation Not only is this 
totally at variance with all the particulars given in tho 
affidavits, but botwoon 1719 and 1743 ihoro was no officer 
in tho British navy of tho name of Uadloy, and John 
Hadley cannot po^ssibly have been in tho West Indies at 
that time, as ho was pro, sent at many mootings of the 
Royal Society botwoon Novoinbcr 1730 and May 1731, 
besides, neither Hadley nor his brothers were professional 
insirumont makers, A detailed discu.ssion of tliis question 
by Prof. Rigand is found lu tho Nautical vol 

ii. No. 21.1 

TIio aimovotl figuvo giYu.s an idoa of tlio construction of the 
sextant. ABO w a light franiowork o£ brass in tho shape of a 
sector of 60“, tho hmb AU having a giudnateil arc of silver (soniO' 
timo.s of gold) mlaid in tho brass It is hold in tho hand hy a 
small handle at tho hack, oillior vertically to mcasuio tho altitude 
of an obiuct, or in tho jilano passing tlnough two ohjorts tho 
angular distanco ol wliioli is to ho louiul. CD is a radius niovahlo 
round 0, whoro a small piano mirror of silvcrod plato-glass i.s fixed 
porpondicular to tho piano of tho sextant and in tho hno CD At 
D is a voriiier road through a simill ions, also a clamp and a iangont 


^ John Ilaclloy was a country gontleraan of independent means, and 
the fact that ho was tho Jlrst to bring tho constr action of reflecting 
tolosoopos to any perfootion has made many authors of astronomical 
books believe that he was a profossioiml iiistruraont maker His 
brotlier George, who assisted him in his pursuits, was a barnstoi. 


SCI ew which eiiahle the obboivei to give the arm CD aveiyslow 
motion within ceitam limits At E is anothei mmoi “ the horizon 
glass,” also peipendicnlai to the plane of the .sextant and paiallel 
to CB E IS a small telescope s 
fixed across CB, parallel to 
the plane CAB and pointed 
to the mill Ol E Dark glasses 
can be placed outside E and 
between E and C when ob- 
serving the sun As only 
the lowoi half of E issilveied, 
the observer can see the hoi i- 
zou m the telescope tlnough 
tho unsilveied half, while 
the light fiom the sun oi a 
stai S may he lellected fioni 

the “index gl.iss” G to the £' 

silveied half of E and thence 
tlnough F to the observer’s 
eye If CD has been moved 
so as to make the nnage of a 
stai 01 of the limb of the 
sun eomcido with that of tho 
hoiizon, it IS easy to see that 
tlie angle SCII (tho altitude 
of tho stai 01 soLii limb) is 

cciual to twice tho angle „ ^ - 

BCD The litnb AB is al- Sextant 

ways graduated so as to avoid the necessity of doubling the inoa- 
suied angle, a space niaiked as a dcgiee on the limb being in 
leality only 30' The veinier should point to 0® 0' 0” when tho 
two minors are iiarallel, or in olhei woids, when the direct and 
icfleetud images ol a veiy distant object are seen to coincide Foi 
the incthodb of adjusting tho minois and finding tho index on oi 
see Navioation (vol xvii p 208) 

If the sextant is employed on land, an axtificial hoii/on has to 
ho used This is goiiorally a biisin of meiciuy piotected fioiii the 
wind hy a lool of plate-glass uith poiiuctly paiallel faces , some- 
times a glass jilate is used (with tho lower siufaco blackened), 
which can ho levelled on throe sciows by a ciioulai level The 
tolescojio IS diiected to tho imago of tho celestial object lollected 
iioni tlio aitilieial hoii/oii, and this imago is made to coincide 
with that reflected from tho nulox-glass In this case the angle 
BCD will ho double tho altitude of tho star Towards the end ot 
last and tho heginiiing of this centuiy the sextant was much used 
on land foi deterinuung latitu(lp.s, Imt, tliough in the hands of a 
.skilful observer it can give results far supoiioi to what one might 
oxiiect from a small instiument held in tho hand (or attached to a 
small stand), it has on shore been quite superseded by the poi table 
altazimuth or Ihoodolilo, while at sea it continues to bo nulis- 
ponsabh* 

The prmeiplo of the sextant has lieon applied to tho construc- 
tion of loflecling eueles, on wdueh the index arm is a dumetoi 
w'lth a veuiiei at each end to eliinmnto the crroi of ececutricily 
The circles constiucted hy I’lstoi and Maitins of Boilin have a 
glass piisui iiisload of tho horizon glass and am cxtrcmoly cou- 
vement. (J. LED,) 

SEXTUS EMriRICUS. See SoEPTiaiaM. 

SEYCHELLES, an archipelago of tho Indian Ocean, 
consisting of eighty islands — several of them mere islets — 
situated between 3“ 38' and 5° 45' S. lat and 52° 55' and 
53“ 50' E. long , about 1400 miles south-east of Aden and 
1000 wnlos east of 2!!anzibar. They are the only small 
tropical oceanic islands of granitic structure, and rise 
steeply out of tho sea, culminating in tho island of Mah6, 
at an elevation of 2998 feet above tho sea-level. The 
most northerly island is Bird, \ \ mile; the most 

southerly, Plato, the most easterly, Erdgates; the most 
westerly, Silhouette. Mahd, the largest island of tho 
group, 3 by 1^ miles, is very nearly central, 60 miles south 
of Bird, and liaving to the north and north-east of it La 
Digne, EiShcitd, Praslin, and Curieuse. Only a few — 
Mahd, Praslin, La Digne, Denis, and Bird — are inhabited. 
The total area is about 50,120 acres, of which Mah^ alone 
comprises 34,749 Tho beaches of glistening calcareous 
sand are begirt by coral reefs which form a wall round the 
islands. The valleys and easier slopes are overlaid with a 
very fertile soil, and vegetation is most luxuriant. Though 
the cUraato is tropical, the heat is tempered and rendered 
uniform by tho sea bi oozes, and probably this accounts for 
epidemic diseases and endemic fever being of uncommon 
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occurrence There are numerous brooks and torrents, 
making tlieii way to the soa between blocks of granite 
The islands aie green and ficsli at all times, particulaily 
duiing the wet season fiom Novenabei to May The total 
lainfall ioi 1881 was 113 50 incbes> The extreme lange 
of the tliermometei in 1881 and 1882 was only 22“ 
(minimum 71°, maximum 93“) The heat is seldom sultry 
and oppiessive The Seychelles lie too far to the north 
to leceive the hurricanes winch occasionally sweep ovei 
Bouibou and Mauiitms, and even thunderstorms aie laie 
The population at the census of 1881 was 14,081 (7179 
males and 6902 females)— 500 white (mostly French 
creoles), 11,500 black, and 2000 coolies Since 1881 the 
population has considerably mei eased in consequence of a 
tide of immigration from Mauritius Men and women of 
exceptionally gieat age aie fiequently met with, and the 
death-rate for 1880 amounted to only 13 1 per 1000 The 
pievailing language is a Fiench patois, but English is 
taught in the schools 

These islands veie discovcied at the beginning of the 16th 
ceiituiy, hut nevci occupied, by the Poitnguese In 1742 the 
Jieneh took possession of them, calling them at first lies des 
Lahoiu’doiiiinis, but aftenviuls the Sajchelles, fiom Count Heiault 
do Seychcllob, an offlcci of the East Indian fleet The fii&t settle- 
ment vas made in 1768 at Main?, now Poit Victoiia In 1794 the 
Eimlish \ucstcd them fiotn the Eiench along with Mauiitiiis, 
antf they aie now luled hy n hoaul of six civil coniniis si oners, as a 
depeudeucy under the goveinoi of Mamitius In 1834 slaveiy 
vas abolished, and since thou the plautalions linve been in a 
declining state In 1884 there weic m the islands 20 piiniary 
schools aided by Govoinmcnt giants and attended by 1620 childien 
There aio 16 chinches belonging to the Eoman Catholics (the 
dominant faith) and 11 to the Ghuich of England The mam 
pioduct IS the cocoa-nut, but tobacco, collee, noo, mai/o, .sweet 
])otatoes, and manioc me laisedfoi homo consumption, while cotton, 
pepper, cinnamon, ami other spices grow wild Many of the trees 
display siimiltaneonsly blossoms and inmpe and iipe fruit The 
so called sea oi Maldivo double cocoa nut, “coco do mor,” the limt 
of the palm-tree Zochieaa SacMlanmi, is iiccuhar to cortaiu ot 
those islands It was long known only fiom soa-boruo .specimens 
cast up on the MaUlive and other coasts, tvas thonglit to glow on 
a submaune palm, and, being e.steemed a sovoioigii aulidoto to 
poisons (Limnd, x 136), commanclcd cxoibitant puces in tlio East 
This palm will grow to a height of 100 loot, and shows ferii-lilo 
le,aves of cuornioiis size Sonsitivo plants fiom America spread 
like lawns ovei the soil and quake at every step taken over tlicin. 
The cocoa-uiit palm nourishes in the gardens, overtopping the 
honaoa and moat other trees, lining the shore, climbing high up 
the moimtains, and in many idaecs tonniiig extensive foicsts 
Thoie are no native mammals, and domestic auinials aio scaice. 
Tlio bulls comprise gannets, terns in gieat numbcis, and wliilo 
ogiets Tortoises are common,— -among them the gigantic turtle 
and black turtle, ivhose flesh is exported The sea abounds iii 
Jisli, many of them distinguished by .splendid colours, and yields 
the inhabitants not only a largo part ol their animal food but also 
niatenal for building tlieu houses,— a species ol massive coral, 
Pontes gnmmh, being hewn into square bmkluig blocks winch 
at a distaiieo glisten like volute marble 

The principal liarbour ns Port Yictona, situated on Malm island 
The total \aIiio of imports hero iii 1884, meludmg Rs,27,097 specie, 
was Its 428,60.5, and of the exports, moUuIuig Rs 21,682 specie, 
Rs 392,175 The chief imports iveie coffee and cotton raanufne- 
tmes , the chief exports, cocoa-nut, coeoa-iml ml, and sperm oil 
The fiscal receipts foi 1884 amounted to Es.130,047 The cultiva- 
tion of cocoa IS progiessmg favourably, but the same cannot bo 
said of the vanilla and clove plantations, which sulfei from want 
of regulai labour, attributable to the widespiead share system, 
which the nogiocs piefei to rcgulni work The leaf disease affect- 
ing colTeo lias done great injury! cocoa-nut plantations have 
suliercil from the ravages of an insect, but no effort seems to have 
yt't been mmlu by weeding the plantations to stamp out the disease. 
Of the 34,749 acres of land making up Mah4, 12,000 acres are laid 
out in cocoa nut, 600 in vamlla, coffee, and cloves, and 1600 are m 
lbro.st; of the uncultivated land 8000 acios are well suited for 
vanilk, cocoa, and coffee plantations 

SEYMOUR, Edwaud. See Sombesit, Duke oi. 

SEYRE, La, a town of France, in the department of 
Var, 5 mile? soutli-west of Toulon, with a population of 
9788 in 1881 It owes its importance mainly to its ship- 
building, the Socidtd des Forges et Chantiers de la Mdd’i- 
terrande having here one of the finest building yards in 


Europe, in which more than 2000 workmen are employed ; 

I contracts are executed for private shipowneis, for the great 
Messageries Mantimes Company, and foi vaiious Govein- 
i ments The port, which has communication by sfceamoi 
and omnibus with that of Toulon, is 6 acies in extent, and 
j admits vessels of tbo largest tonnage 

SFAX, a city of Tunis, second in importance only to 
j the capital, is situated 116 miles south of Mahadia, on 
the coast of the Gulf of Gabes (Syrtis Minoi) opposite tbo 
Kerkenah Islands It consists of three distinct portions . 
— the new Euiopean quartei to the south, with loachs, 
pieis, and othei improvements cairied out by the muni- 
cipality, the Aiab town in the middle with its towel - 
flanked walls entered by only two gates, and to the north 
the Fiench camp Round the town for 5 oi 6 miles to 
the noith and west stictch orchards and gardens and 
country houses, where most of the Sfax families have then 
summei quarters Dates, almonds, grapies, fig.s, peaches, 
apricots, olives, and in laitiy years melons and cucumbeis, 
grow there in great abundance without irrigation Two 
enoinious cisterns maintained by public cliaiitable trusts 
supply the town with water in diy seasons Sfax was 
formoily the terminus of a caiavaii route to Contial Afnca, 
but its inland trade now extends only to Gafsa The 
cxpoit trade (esparto grass, oil, almonds, pistachio nuts, 
sponges, wool, <Src ) has attainocl considorable dimensions 
Fifty-one English vessels (34,757 tons) visited the port m 
1884 The ancboiage is 2 miles fiom the shore, and 
thoro IS a ii.se and fall of 5 focb at spring tides (a rare 
phenomenon in the Mediterranean) In 1881 the popula- 
tion was said to bo about 15,000 ('mcluding 1200 Arabs, 
1500 Tunmiaii lows, 1000 Maltcfso, &c , 500 Europeans) , 
in 1886 it is stated at 32,000 (1200 Maltese, 1000 Euio- 
peans) 

Sfax (the Aialuc Asfdkih or Saf.ikus, fioinctiuu'S callod the City of 
Ciiciinibi'rs) orciipio,g tho silo ol' llu' aiwiojit 'fnjyhrvm. In lln' 
Middle Ago.? i1. was famous for its vast export of olive oil 'flif 
Htcihans took Sfax inulcr Roger tho Noiman in the 12th I't'nluiy, 
nml tho Spainaida ocrujmid it I'oi a biiof peiiod lu tlio 16lh fcnliiry 
Tho bombaidmont of the tm\n in 1881 muh ono of tlu* ]iniu'ijia] 
events of tho Fioiich omi(in(‘.st of Tunis , it vas ]allagi'(l hy tin* 
siddu'i's on .Tilly Kith and the inli.ibitanth had attevwnuls to pay n 
war ludenuiity of ^6250, 000 

fSFORZA, IlousE OB Boo Milak, vol. xvi. p 293, 
and Italy, vol xiil p 479. 

SHAD is iho name given to certain migiaiory .spueios 
of Ilemng.? (G/?t/)m), wliich aie distinguished froni the 
herrings proper by tho total absence of teeth in the jaws 
Two species occur in Europe, much resembling eacli other, 
— one commonly called Allis iSliad (JJlupea ahmi\ and the 
other known as Twaito Bhad {Ckipmfmta) Both ari', like 
tho majority of herrings, grconisli on the back and bright 
silvery on tho sides, but they arc di.stinguishcd from the 
other European species of duped by the proscnce of a 
large blackish blotch behind tho gill-opcning, which is 
succeeded by a series of sovoiul other similar spots along^ 
iho middle) of iho side of tho body. Bo closely allied aw 
those two fishes that their distinctness can ho proved only 
by an examination of tho gill-apparatus, the allis shad 
having from sixty to eighty very fine and long gilJ-rakors 
along the concave edgo of tho first branchial arch, whilst 
the twaite shad pos.sosscs from twenty-ono to twonty-sovon 
stout and stifi gill rakers only In their habits and geo- 
graphical distribution also the two shads aro very similar. 
They inhabit tho coasts of temperate Europe, the twaito 
shad being more numerous in the Mediterranean. While 
they are in salt water they live singly or in very small 
companies, but during May (the twaite shad some weeks 
later) they congregate, and in great numbers ascend largo 
rivers, such as the Severn (and formerly the Thames), the 
Seine, the Rhino, the Hile, c&c,, in order to deposit their 
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spawn, — sometimes tiaveismg huadieds of miles, until 
their progress is arrested by some natural obstruction A 
few weeks after they may be observed dropping down the 
liver, lean and thoroughly exhausted, numbeis floating 
dead on the surface, so that only a small pioportion seem 
to regain the sea Although millions of ova must be de- 
posited by them in the upper reaches of a iiver, the fry 
does not seem to have been actually observed in fresh 
watei, so that it seems probable that the young fish travel 
to the sea long before they have attained to any size 
On livers m which these fishes make then peiiodical 
appearance they have become the object of a regular 
fishery, and their value increases in proportion to the 
distance horn the sea at which they are caught Thus 
they are much esteemed on the middle Bhine, where they 
are generally known as “Maifisch”, those caught on their 
return journey aie worthless and uneatable The allis 
shad IS caught at a size from 15 to 24 inches, and is con- 
sidered to be better flavouicd than the twaite shad, which 
generally leraains within smallei dunonsious 
OUioi, hut closely allied species, oceui on the Atlantic coasts of 
North Aniouca, all surpassing tho European species in nnpoilance 
as food-liahos and economic valuo^ viz , the Anieiican Shad {Qlupca 
mindmima), the Gnspoieau or Alo-wife {G. ‘inuittovxieca), and tho 
Menhaden (Q mcnhidcn) See Menhaden 

SHADDOCK {C%t) us deewmna) is a tree allied to the 
orange and the lemon, picsumably native to the Malay 
and Polynesian islands, but generally cultivated through- 
out the tiopics Tho loaves are like those of the orange, 
but downy on the undci surface, as aio also tho young 
shoots Tho fiowers aio large and white, and are succeeded 
by very largo globose or pear-shaped fruits like oranges, but 
lialor in colour, and with loss llavour The name Shad- 
dock IS assorted to bo that of a captain who mtioduced 
the tree to the West Indies. Tho fruit is also known 
umlor the name of poiiimcloos and “ forbidden fruit ” 
Thoie are two vaiioties commonly met with, one with pale 
and the other with red pulp 

SHAD WELL, Thomas (IG 10-1G02), a jdaywright and 
niiscollanooiis versifier of tho llostoration period, Dryden’s 
huccossor ill tho lauroatoshii), is romoinbored now, not by 
his woiks, though ho was a prolific writer of comedies 
highly successful in their day, but as the subject of 
Drydon’s satirical portraits “ MacFiocknoo ” and “Og” 
Ho was a native of Norfolk — not an lushman, as he 
retorted with significant imbecility when Drydori’s saliro 
appeared, — wont through tho forms of study at Cambridge 
and tho Inner Temple, travelled abroad for a little, 
returned to London, cultivated tho litoiury society of 
coifeo-housoH and taverns, and in 1GG8, at tho ago of 28, 
gained tho oar of the stage with a comedy The Sullen 
Lovers. Eoi fourteen years afterwards, till his memorablo 
cnooirnter with Drydon ho continued regularly to produce 
a comedy nearly every year, showing considerable clovor- 
noss in caricaturing tho oddities of the time. Bon Jonson 
was his model, but ho drew his materials largely from con- 
temporary life. He also acquired standing among tho wits 
as a talker. In tho quarrel with Drydon he was the aggres- 
sor. They had boon good enough friends, and Drydon in 
1079 had furnished him with a prologue for Ms True 
WidouK But when Drydon threw in his lot with the couit, 
and satirized the opposition in Absalom and Acldtopkel and 
The Medal, Hhadwoll was rash onough to constitute himself 
tho champion of tho true-blue Ikotostants and wrote a 
grossly personal and scurrilous attack on tho poet, entitled 
Tho Medal of John Bayes Drydon immediately retorted 
in MacFkchwe, the most powerful and contemptuously 
scornful personal satire in our language, adding next month 
a few more rough touches of supercilious mockery in the 
second part of Absalom and Ach%tophel, where Shadwell 
figures as ” Og — 
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Og fiom a tieason-tavein rolling home, 

Kound as a globe, and liquoied every chink s 

Goodly and gieat he sails behind his link 

Dryden may not be strictly fair when he addresses Hs 
enemy as “thou last gieat prophet of tautology,” and 
makes Flecknoe extol him because “he never deviates 
into sense,” but Shadwell had fairly earned his chastise- 
ment, the sting of which lay in its substantial truth He 
survived till 1692, and on Dryden’s resignation of the 
lauieateship m 1688 was promoted to the office, a sign of 
the poveity of the Whig side at the time in literal y men, 
and pait of the explanation of their anxiety in the next 
generation to secuie liteiaiy talent 

A complete edition ot Shadwcll’s woikb was published in 1720, 
111 4 vols 12mo His diamatic woiks aie — The Sidleii Lovers, 
1668 , The Royal ShepJmdess, 1669 , The Hmionst, 1671 , The 
Misei, 1672, Epsom Wells, 1673 , Psyche, 1675, The Libertine, 
1676 , The Vutuoso, 1676 , Tinion of Athens, 1678 , A Tiue 
Widoio, 1679 , The Woman Captain, 1680 , The Lancashire 
Witches, 1682 , The Sqime of Alsatia, 1688 , Bury Fair, 1689 , 
The Amorous Bigot, 1690 , The Saoweicis, 1691 , and The 
Voluniceis, 1693 

SHAF'I, SHAFItES See Sunnites 

SHAFTESBUEY, Anthony Ashley Coopee, Fiest 
Eael of (1621-1683), was the son of Sir John Cooper of 
Eockboiirno in Hampshiie, and of Anno, the only child of 
Sir Anthony Ashley, Bait, and was boin at Wimborne St 
Giles, Dorset, on July 22, 1C21 His parents died before 
ho was ton ycais of age, aud he inherited extensive estates 
in Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire, 
much reduced, however, by litigation m Chancery. He 
lived for some time with Sii Daniel Norton, one of his 
trustees, at South wick, and upon his death in 1G35 with 
Mr Tookoi, an undo by maruago, at Salisbury In 1637 
ho wont as a gontloman-conimoner to Exeter College, 
Oxford, wheio ho lemaincd about a year No record of Ms 
studios IS to bo found, but ho has left an amusing account 
of his part in tho wilder doings of the university life of that 
day, in which, in spite of his small stature, ho was recog- 
nized by his follows as their loader. At tho age of eighteen, 
on February 25, 1639, ho married Margaret, daughter of 
Lord Coventiy, with whom ho and his wife lived at Durham 
House in the Strand, and at Canonbury House in Isling- 
ton. In March 1640, though still a minor, ho was elected 
for Towke.sbuiy, and sat in tho parliament which met on 
April 13, hut appears to have taken no active part in its 
prococding.s In 1640 Lord Oovonliy died, and Cooper 
then lived with his brothoi -in-law at Dorchester House in 
Covent Garden For the Long Parliament, which met on 
Novoiiibcr 3, 16 10, ho was elected for Downton in Wilt- 
shire, hut tho return was disputed, and he did not take 
his seat, — his election not being declared valid until the 
last days of the Hump He was present as a spectator at 
tho sotting up of tho king’s standard at Nottingham on 
August 25, 1642 , and in 1643 ho appeared openly on, 
Charles's side in Dorsotshiro, where ho raised at his own 
expense a regiment of foot and a troop of horse of both of 
which he took the command. He was also appointed 
governor of Weymouth, sherifl! of Dorsetshire for the king, 
and president of the king’s council of war in tho county. 
In tho beginning of January 1044, however, for reasons 
which are variously repoited by himself and Clarendon, 
he resigned his governorship and commissions and went 
over to tho Parliament. lie appeared on !March 6 before 
the standing coininittoo of the two Houses to explain his 
conduct, when ho stated that he had come over because he 
saw danger to the Protestant religion in the king’s service, 
and expressed Ms willingness to take the Covenant. In 
July 1644 ho went to Dorsetshire on milita )7 service, and 
on August 3 received a commission as field-marshal general. 
He assisted at the taking of Wareham, and shortly after- 
[ wards compounded for his estates by a fine of £500 from 
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■wliicli, however, he was afterwards relieved by Cromwell 
On Octobei 25 he was made commander-in-chief in Dorset- 
shire, and in November he took by storm Abbotsbury, the 
house of Sir John Strangways, — an affair in which he 
appears to have shown considerable personal gallantry 
In December he relieved Taunton, His military service 
terminated at the time of the Self-denying Oidmance in 
1645, he had associated himself with the Presbyterian 
faction, and naturally enough was not included in the 
New Model. Foi the next seven or eight years he lived 
m comparative piivacy He was high sheriff of Wiltshire 
dining 1647, and displayed much vigoni in this office 
Upon the execution of Charles, Goopei took the Engage- 
ment, and was a commissioner to administer it in Dorset- 
shire On April 25, 1650, he married Lady Frances 
Cecil, sister of the earl of Essex, his first wife having died 
m the pievious year leaving no family In 1651 a son 
was boin to him, who died m childhood, and on January 

16, 1652, another son, named after himself, who w'as his 
hen On January 17 he was named on the commission 
for law reform, ot which Hale was the chief; and on March 

17, 1653, he was pardoned of all delinquency, and thus at 
last made capable of sitting in pailiament He sat for 
Wiltshire in the Barehones parliament, of which he was a 
leading member, and where ho zealously and pindently 
supported Cromwells views against the extreme section 
He was at once appointed on the council of thirty On 
the lesigiiation of this parliament ho became a member of 
the council of state named in the “Instrument” In the 
first parliament elected under this “ Instrument ” ho sat 
for Wiltshire, having been elected also for Poole and 
Tewkesbury, and was one of the commissioncis for the 
ejection of unworthy mimsteis After December 28, 1654, 
foi reasons which it is impossible to ascertain with clear- 
ness, he left the privy council, and henceforward is found 
with the Presbyteiians and Republicans, in opposition to 
Cromwell His second wife had died during this year , 
in 1656 he mairied a thud, who survived lam, Margaret, 
clauglitei of Lord Spencei, niece of the carl of Ronthampton, 
and sister of the earl of Sunderland, who died at Newbury 
By Ins three marriages he was thus connected with many 
of the leading politicians of Charles 11 ’s reign. 

Cooper was again elected for Wiltshiro for the parlia- 
ment of 1666, but Cromwell refused to allow him, with 
many others of his opponents, to sit Ho signed a letter 
of complaint, with sixty-five excluded members, to the 
speaker, as also a “Remonstrance” addressed to the 
]')Ooplo Tn the parliament which met on January 20, 
1658, ho took his seat, and was active in opposition to 
the new constitution of tho two liouscs Ho was also a 
leader of the opposition in Richard Cromwoll’s parliament, 
especially on the matter of the limitation of the power of 
the Protector, and against tho House of Lords. Ho was 
throughout these debates celebrated for the “ nervous and 
subtle oratory” which made him so formidable in after 
days . he had “ his tongue well hung, and words at will.” 

Upon the replacing of tho Rump by the aimy, after the 
breaking up of Richard’s parliament, Cooper endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to take his seat on the ground of his former 
disputed election for Downton. He was, however, elected 
on the council of state, and was the only Presbyterian in 
it ; he was at once accused by Scot, along with ‘W’hito- 
locke, of corresponding with Hyde This he solemnly 
denied After the rising m Cheshire Cooper was arrested 
in Dorsetshire on a charge of correspondence with its 
loader Booth, but on the matter being investigated by the 
council he was unanimously acquitted. In the disputes 
between Lambert at the head of the military party and 
the Rump in union with the council of state, be supported 
the latter, and upon the temporary supremacy of Lambert’s 


paity worked mdefatigably to restore the Rump With 
Monk’s commissioneis he, with Haselrig, had a fruitless 
conference, but he assured Monk of his co-operation, and 
joined with eight others of the ovei thrown council of state 
in naming him commander-in-chief of the forces of Eng- 
land and Scotland He was instrumental in securing the 
Tower for the Parliament, and in obtaining the adhesion 
of Admiral Lawson and the fleet Upon the lestoration 
of the Parliament on December 26 Cooper was one of the 
commissioners to command the army, and on January 2 
was made one of the new council of state On Januaiy 7 
betook his seat on his election tor Downton in 1640, and 
was made colonel of Fleetwood’s legiinent of hoise Ho 
speedily secured the admission of the secluded memheis, 
having meanwhile been in continual communication with 
Monk, was again one of the fresh council of state, con- 
sisting entirely of friends of the Restoration, and accepted 
from Monk a commission to be governor of the Isle of 
Wight and captain ot a company of foot He now 
steadily pm sued the design of the Restoiation, but with- 
out holding any piivate coiicspondence with tho king, 
and only on teiins similar to those proposed in 1G18 ta 
Charles I. at the Isle of Wight. In the Convention 
Parliament lie sat for Wiltshiie Monk cut short tlicse 
deliberations and forced on the Restoration without con- 
dition Cooper ivas one of the twelve commissioners who 
went to Chailcs at Bieda to invito him to return On his 
jouiney he was upset fioin his cainage, and the accident 
caused an internal ab.scoss which was never cured. 

Cooper wa.s at once placed on tho privy council, receiv- 
ing also a foimal pardon for formei delinquencies His 
last duty was to examine the Anabaptist pinsonons in the 
Towei In tho prolonged discussions regauUng the Dill 
of Indemnity ho was instiuincnial in saving tho life of 
Haselrig, and opposed the clause compelling all oJlicorH who 
had served under Cromwell to icfund ilicir salaries, lio 
liini.solf never having had any Tie showed indeed none of 
tho giasping and avaricious temper so ('ominim among tho 
jioliticians of tho tunc Ho was one of the coimmssionors 
foi conducting the Inals of the regicides, but was liiinsi'lf 
voliomcntly “fallen upon” by I’rynno for having acted 
with Croiinvell He- was named on the council of ]ilaiiia- 
iioms and on lhai of trade In tho debat o aboh.shing the 
court of wards ho spoke, lilco mo.st landed pinpnotors, in 
favour of laying tho burden on the e.xcisc instead of on 
the land, and on tho question of tho restoration of tho 
bishops cairiod in tho intorosts of tho court an adjourn 
ment of tho debate for throe monilus. At the coronation in 
April 1601 Cooper had becu made a poor, as Baron Ashley 
of Wimhorno St Giles, in express recognition of his servict's 
at tho Restoration ; and on tho mooting of tho new parlia- 
moni in Maj- ho was aiqiointod chancollor of the exchetinor 
and nndcr-troasurcr, aided no doubt by hi.s connexion 
with Southampton lie vehemently opposed tho perse- 
cuting Acts now passed,- -the Corporation Act, the ITnl- 
formity Bill, against which ho is said to have spoken three 
hundred times, and the Militia Act. Ho is slated also to 
have influenced tho king in issuing his dispensing declara- 
tion of December 26, 1062, and ho zealously supported a 
bill introduced for the purpose of conflrming tho declara- 
tion, rising thereby in favour and induenco with Charles. 
He was himself the author of a treatise on tolerance. Ho 
was now recognized as one of tho chief opponents of 
Clarendon and tho High Anglican policy. On tho break- 
ing out of the Dutch War in 1064ho was made treasurer 
of the prizes, being accountable to tho king alone for alt 
suras received or spent He wras also one of the grantees 
of the province of Carolina and took a loading part in its 
management; it was at his request that Locke in 1GG9 
drew up a constitution for the new colony. In September 
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1665 the king unexpectedly paid luin a visit at Wim- 
bonie He opposed iiiifeiiccessfully the appropriation iiio- 
viso introduced into the supply bill as hind ei mg the due 
administiation of financOj and this opposition seems to 
have bi ought about a icconciliation with Claiendon In 
1668, howevei, he supported a bill to appoint commis- 
sioners to examine the accounts of the Dutch War, though 
in the pievioiis year ho had opposed it In accordance 
with Ills foiniei action on all questions of religious tolera- 
tion he strongly opposed the shameful Five Mile Act of 
1665 In 1667 he eagerly suppoi ted the bill for prohibit- 
ing the importation of lush cattle on the ground that it 
would lead to a great fall of rents in England Ashley 
was himself a large landowner, and moreover was opposed 
to Oimondc who would have greatly benefited by the im- 
portation In all other questions of this land ho shows 
himself far in advance of the economic fallacies of the day 
His action led to an altercation with Ossoiy, the son of 
Ormonde, in which Ossory used language for which he was 
coinpellecl to apologize. On the death of Southampton, 
Ashley was placocl on the commission of the treasury, 
Chfioid and William Coventry being lus principal col- 
loaguos He appears to have taken no part in the attempt 
to impeach Clarendon on a goneial chaige of treason. 

The now administration was headed by Bnckinghain, in 
whoso toloiation and compichonsion principles Ashley 
sliaicd to the full A most able paper written by him to 
the king in support of those principles, on the ground 
especially of their advantage to trade, has been prcseivcd 
Ho excepts, however, from toleration Ltonian Catholics and 
Ififth Monarchy men. His attention to all trade questions 
was close and constant ; ho was a niemhor of the council 
of trade and plantations appointed in 1670, and was its 
president from 1672 to 1676 The difficulty of the suc- 
eossion also occupied him, and lie co-operatod thus early 
in the design of legitimizing Monmouth as a rival to James 
In the intrigues which led to tho infamous treaty of 
Dover he bad no part. That treaty contained a clause by 
wldcli Charles was bound to declare hiin.self a Catholic, 
and with tho knowledge of this Ashley, as a staunch 
Protestant, could not bo trusted In order to blind him 
and the other Protestant momhors of the Cabal a sham 
treaty was aruuigod in which tlii.s clause did not appear, 
and it was not until a considerable while afterwards that 
ho found out that ho liarl been duped. Under this 
mi.sundorslaiuUng he signed the sham Dover treaty on 
Deiieiuber 31, 1670. Tins treaty, however, was carefully 
kept from public knowledge, and Ashley did not hesitate 
to help Cliarhis to hoodwink i)ai]iament by signing a 
similar treaty on February 2, 1072, which was then laid 
liofore thorn as the only one in existence This is one of 
the proved dislionourabJo actions of his life, llis approval 
of the attempt of the Lords to alter a money hill led to 
the loss of the supply bo Charles and to tho consequent 
displeasure of the lung. His support of tho Lord Iloos 
iVci, ascribed gonorally to his desire to ingratiate himself 
with Charles, was no doubt dixo in part to tho fact that 
llis son had married Lord Koos’s sister. It is, too, nocca- 
savy to notice that, so far from advising tho “ Btop of the 
Excliocpior,” lie actively opposed this bad measure, the 
reasons which ho loft with tho king for his opposition are 
extant. The responsibility rests with Cliflord alone. In 
tho other groat raoasuro of the Cabal ministry, Charles’s 
Declaration of Indulgence, ho cordially concurred. Ho 
was now rewarded by being made Earl of Shaftesbury and 
Baron Cooper of Pawloti by a patent dated April 23, 1672. 
It is stated too that ho was offered, but refused, the lord 
treasurorship. On November 17, 1672, however, he 
became lord cliancellor, Bridgman having boon compelled 
to resign the seat. As chancellor he issued writs for tho 
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election of thiity-six new members to fill vacancies caused 
during the long lecess , this, though grounded upon pre- 
cedent, was certainly open to the gravest suspicion as an 
attempt to fortify Chailes, and was vehemently attacked 
by an angry House of Commons which met on Febiuaiy 
4, 1673 The wiits weie cancelled, and the principle was 
established that the issuing of writs rested with the House 
itself It was at the opening of parliament that Sliaftes- 
bniy made his celebrated “ delenda est Carthago ” speech 
against Holland, in which he urged the Second Dutch War, 
on the giound of the necessity of destioying so foimidable 
a commercial rival to England, excused the Stop of the 
Exchequer which he had opposed, and vindicated the 
Declaration of Indulgence On March S he announced to 
parliament that the declaration had been cancelled, though 
he did his best to induce Charles to lemam fiiin. For 
affixing the gieat seal to this declaiafcion he was threatened 
with impeachment by the Commons The Test Act was 
now brought forwaid, and Shaftesbury, who appears to 
have heard how ho had been duped in 1670, warmly sup- 
ported It, with the object probably of theieby getting iid 
of Clifford He now began to he logaided as the chief 
upholder of Piotostantism in the ministry, ho rapidly lost 
favour with Charles, and on Sunday, September 9, 1673, 
was dismissed fioni tho chancellor ship Among the reasons 
for this dismissal is probably the undoubted fact that ho 
opposed reckless grants to the king’s mistresses. Ho has 
boon accused of inncli vanity and ostentation in liis office, 
but his rei)Utation for ability and integrity as a judge was 
high oven with lus enemies 

Charles .soon rcgiettod the loss of Shaftesbury, and 
endeavoured, as did also Louis, to induce him to return, 
but in vain lie preferred now to become the great 
popular leader against all the measures of the court, and 
may be regarded as the intollectual chief of ilio opposition 
At the mooting of jiarliamont on January 8, 1674, ho 
carried a motion for a proclamation banishing Catholics 
to a distance of ton miles from London IJiiring tlio 
whole se.ssion lie organized and directed tho oiiposition in 
their attacks on tlio king’s ministers. On May 19 ho 
was dismissed tho privy council and ordered to leave 
London. Ho lioronpon rolirod to Wimborno, from whonco 
ho urged upon his pailiamontary followers the necessity 
of securing a now parliament lie was in the House of 
Lord.s, however, in 1675, when Danby brought forward 
lus famous Non-resistmg Test Bill, and headed tho opposi- 
tion which wa.s earned on for seventeen days, distinguish- 
ing himself, says Burnet, more in this session than over 
ho had done before. The bill was finally shelved, a pro- 
rogation having taken place in consequence of a quarrel 
between tlio two Houses, supposed to have been purposely 
got up by Shaftesbury, in which ho vigorously supported 
the right of the Lords to hear appeal cases, even where 
tho defendant was a member of the Lower House. Parlia- 
ment was piorognod for fifteen months until February 15, 
1677, and it was determined by the opposition to attack 
its existence on the ground that a prorogation for more 
than a year was illegal. In tins matter tho opposition 
wore clearly in the wrong, and by attacking tlio parliament 
discredited themselves The imraodiato result was that 
Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Wharton, and Salisbury were 
sent to the Tower. In Juno Shaftesbury applied for a 
writ of habeas corpus, but could get no release until 
February 26, 1678, after his letter and three petitions to 
the king. Being brought before the bar of the House of 
Lords he at length made a complete submission as to his 
conduct in declaring parliament dissolved by the proroga- 
tion, and in violating tho Lords’ privileges by bringing a 
habeas corpus in tho King’s Bench. 

Tho breaking out of the Popish Terror in 1678 marks 
XXL — 92 
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tliQ worst part of Shaftesbury’s career That so clear- 
headed a man could have really credited the extravagant 
lies of Oates and the other perjurers is beyond belief ^ and 
the manner in which by incessant agitation he excited the 
most baseless alarms, and encouraged the wildest excesses 
of fanatic cruelty, for nothing hut party advantage, is 
utterly without excuse On ISrovember 2 he opened 
the great attack by pioposing an address declaring 
the necessity for the king’s disinisbing James from his 
council Under Ins advice the opposition now made an 
alliance with Louis wheieby the French king promised to 
help them to luin Danby on condition that they would 
compel Charles, by stopping the supplies, to make peace 
with France, doing thus a grave injuiy to Protestantism 
abroad for the sake of a temporary party advantage at 
home. Upon the refusal in November of the Lords to 
concur in the address of the Commons lequesting the 
removal of the queen fiom court, he joined in a piolest 
against the refusal, and was foremost in all the violent acts 
of the session He urged on the bill by which Catholics 
were prohibited from sitting in either House of Pailiament, 
and was bitter in his expressions of disappointment when 
the Commons passed a proviso excepting James, against 
whom the bill was especially aimed, fi om its operation. A 
new parliament met on March 6, 1679. Shafte&buiy had 
meanwhile ineUcctually warned the king that unless he 
followed his advice there would be no peace with the people 
On March 25 he made a sti iking speech upon the state of 
the nation, especially upon the dangers to Protestantism and 
the misgovernment of Scotland and Ireland Pie was, too, 
suspected of doing all in his power to bring about a revolt 
in Scotland Py the advice of Temple, Charles now tried 
the experiment of forming a new privy council in which 
the chief members of the opposition were included, and 
Shaftesbury was made president, with a salaiy of ^1000, 
being also a member of the committee for foreign affairs 
He did not, however, m any way change cither his opinions 
or his action He vigorously opposed the comiielhng of 
Protestant Nonconformists to take the, oath leqmred of 
Boman Catholics. That indeed, as Eanke says, which 
makes hun memorable in English history is that he 
opposed the establishment of an Anglican and Boyalist 
organization with decisive success The question of the 
succession was now again prominent, and Shaftesbury, in 
opposition to Halifax, committed the erior, which really 
brought about Ins fall, of putting forward Monmouth as 
his nominee, thus alienating a large number of lus sup- 
porters , he encouraged, too, the belief that this was agree- 
able to the king. He pressed on the Exclusion Bill with 
all Ins powci, and, when that and the inquiry into the 
payments for secret service and the trial of the five peers, 
for which too he had been eager, were brought to an end 
by a sudden prorogation, ho is reported to have declared 
aloud that he would have the heads of those who wore the 
king’,s advisers to this course Before the prorogation, 
however, he saw the invaluable Act of Habeas Corpu-s, 
Avhich he had carried through parliament, receive the 
royal assent In pursuance of his patronage of Mon- 
mouth, ^Shaftesbury now secured for him the command of 
the army sent to suppress the insurrection in Scotland, 
which ho is supposed to have fomented In October 
1679, the circumstances which led Charles to dosiro to 
conciliate the opposition having ceased, Shaftesbury was 
dismissed from his presidency and from the ptrivy council ; 
wlion applied to by Sunderland to return to ofEce he made 
as conditions the divorce of the queen and the exclusion 
of James With nine other peers he jiresented a petition 
to the king in November, praying for the meeting of 
parliament, of which Charles took no notice. In April, 
upon the king’s declaration that he was resolved to send 


for James from Scotland, Shaftesbury stiongly advised 
the pojpular leaders at once to leave the council, and they 
followed his advice In March we find him unsci upulously 
eager m the prosecution of the alleged lush Catholic plot 
Upon the king’s illness lu May he held frequent meetings 
of Monmouth’s fuends at his house to consider how best to 
act for the security of the Protestant religion On June 26, 
accompanied by foniteen others, he presented to the grand 
jury of Westminster an indictment of the duke of York 
as a Popish recusant In the middle of September he 
was seriously ill On November 15 the Exclusion Bill, 
having passed the Commons, was brought up to the 
Loids, and an historic debate took place, in which Halifax 
and Shaftesbury were the leaders on opposite sides The 
bill was thrown out, and Shaftesburj'’ signed the protest 
against its rejection The next day he urged upon the 
House the divorce of the queen On December 7, to hi.s 
lasting dishonour, he voted for the condemnation of Lord 
Stafford On the 23d he again spoke vehemently for 
exclusion, and Ins speech was miiiiediatcly printed All 
opposition was, however, checked by the dissolution on 
January 18 A new parliament was called to meet at 
Oxford, to avoid the influences of the city of London, 
where Shaftesbury had taken the greatest pains to make 
himself popular. Shaftesbury, with fifteen other peers, at 
once petitioned the king that it might as usual ho hold in 
the capital Ho prepared, too, instructions to bo handed 
by constituencies to iheu memboi s upon election, in which 
exclusion, disbanding, the limitation of the prerogative in 
proroguing and dissolving jiailiamont, and security against 
Popery and arbitrary iiowor wore insisted on At this 
parliament, which lasted but a few days, ho again made a 
peisoiial appeal to Ohailes, which was ciutly rojoctod, to 
permit tlie legitimizing of Monmouth The king’s advisoi h 
now uiged him to airest Shaftosbiuy ; ho was seized on 
July 2, 1681, and committed to the Tower, the judges 
refusing lus petition to bo tried or admitted to bail. This 
lefusal was twice repeated in yepiembor and Ooloboi, the 
com t hoping to obtain ovidonco suHicicni to onauro his mm. 
In October ho wrote offoiing to retire to Oniolina if bo 
were released. On November 24 ho was indicted for 
high treason at the Old Bailey, the chief ground being a 
paper of association for the clofonco of the Brotostant 
religion, which, though among lus paporw, was not in 
lus handwriting j but the grand jury ignored the bill. 
Ho was released on bail on December 1. In 1GB2, how- 
ever, Charles secured the appointment of ’lory shorilLs foi 
London, and, as the juries wore chosen by the slieiiffM, 
Shaftesbuiy felt that ho was no longer safe from tbo 
vengeance of the court. Failing hoalth and tlio dis- 
appointment of his jiolitioal plans lod him now into violent 
courses. Ho appears to have ontorud into censnltation of 
a treasonable kind witli Monmouth and others; lie him- 
self had, he declared, ton thousand brisk boys in Jjondon 
ready to rise at his bidding. For some weeks he was 
concealed m the city and in Wapping ; but, finding the 
schemes for a rising hang fire, ho doterminod to Jhio. Ho 
went to Harwich, disguised ns a Bresbyterian minister, and 
after a week’s delay, during which ho was in imminent risk 
of discovery, if indeed, as is very probable, his escape was 
not winked at by the Government, ho sailed to Holland on 
November 28, 1682, and reached Amsterdam in the begin- 
ning of Decomber. Hero he was welcomed with the jest, 
referring to his famous spooch against the Dutch, non- 
dum deleta Carthago ” He was made a citizen of Amster- 
dam, but died thore of gout in the stomach on January 
21, 1683. His body was sent m February to Poole, in 
Dorset, and was buried at Wimborne St Giles. 

Pow politicians liavo boon ilio mark of such unsparing abuse 
as Shaftesbmy Drydra, while compelled to honour him as an 
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upiight juclgo, oyenvhelmed Ins memoiy "vvitli scathing, if venal, I 
satno, and Diyden’s satire has been accepted as tiuth by latei | 
histoiians Macaulay in especial has exerted all his ait, though 
in flagrant Gontiadiction ot piobability and fact, to deepen still 
fuithei the shade which lests upon his leputation Mr Chiistie, 
on the other hand, in po-^session of latei souices of infoi mation, 
and with inoie honest puiposo, has done much to lehahilitate him 
Occasionally, howevei, ho appeals to hold a biief foi the defence, 
and, tliough his pictme is compaiatively a tine one, should be lead 
with caution Finally, in Ins monogiajih in the senes of “ English 
Woithies,” Ml PI D Tiaill piotesses to hold the scales equally 
He makes an intoiestmg addition to oiii conception of Sliaftes- 
buiy’s place in English polities, by insisting on his position as the 
fust gieat paity leader in the model n sense, and as the foundei 
ol model 11 paihamentaij'- oiatoiy In oLliei lespects his book is 
deuved almost entirely fioni Cliiistio Much ot Shattcsbuiy’s 
careei, increasingly so as it came neai its close, is incapable of 
defence , but it has escaped Ins ciitics that his life up to the Ee- 
stoiation, appaiently full of inconsistencies, was evidently guided 
by one leading principle, the detei rnmatioii to uphold the snpzemacy 
ol pailiament, a pniiciple winch, liowevoi ohscuiedby selt-iuteicst, 
appears also to have underlain Ins wliole political careei He was, ! 
too, over the friend of religious freedom and of an enlightened 
policy in all liade questions And, above all, it should not be 
forgotten, in justice to Shaftesbury’s inemoiy, that “dining lua 
long political caieoi, in an ago of goneial coiiuptiou, ho was evei 
lueonupt, and novel giaspud cithci money oi land In the days 
of the Commonwealth ho nevm ohtamed oi sought giants of 
loi felted estates In the days ol the icstored monaichy ho iieici 
jirolitod by the king’s lavoui loi aught beyond the legal emolu- 
ments of office, ami in office oi out ot ollioe &iiiunod all and many 
ollois oL bilbos fiom the Fioncli king ’’ (0 A ) 

SHAFTESBURY, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third 
Earl of (1671-1713), tvasborn. at Exetor ITouso m Loudon, 
Fobiuaiy 20, IG 70-71. Ho was giandson of ilic first and 
son of tlio aocoiul carl. PTis inotlior was Lady Dorothy 
MaiinoiH, daughter of John, carl of Rutland According 
to a curious story, told by the third carl hmiself, the 
luamago bo tween Ins fatlior and mother was negotiated 
hy John Locke, who was a trusted inoiid of tho first oail 
The second Lord Shaftosbuiy appears to havo been a poor 
croainro, both physically and niGntally, — “ born a shapeless 
lump, hko anarchy,” according to what is doubtless the 
oxaggoratod rnotaplior of Diyden At tho early ago of 
tliioD hm son was made ovci to tlio foimal guardianship 
of Ins gi’andfathor Locke, who in hi.s capacity of 
medical aitondani to the Ashley household had already 
assisted in bringing the boy into the world, tliough not 
his instructor, was entrusted with tlio snporintondcnco of 
his education. Tins was conducted accoidiiig to the 
principles enunciated in Locke’s Thnutjhfs comerninp 
Education, and the method of teaching Latin and (Ircek 
conversationally was pursued with such success by his 
instructress, Mrs EhnaboLh Birch, that at the ago of cloven, 
it is said, young Ashley could read both languages with 
ease. In November J 083, some mouths after the death 
of tho first earl, his father cnloxcd luin at Winchester as 
a warden’s boarder. Being a shy, retiring hoy, and being 
nioroovor constantly taunted with the opinions and fate of 
his grandfather, ho appear. s to have boon rendered miserable 
by tlio rough manners of his schoolfellows, and to havo 
loft Winchosior in 1G8G for a course of foreign travel. 
By this change ho was brought into direct contact with 
those artistic and classical associations which afterwards 
exorcised so marked an influence on his character and 
opinions. On Ins travels ho did not, wo are told by the 
fourth oarl, greatly sock the conversation of other English 
young gontlemen on thoir travels,” but rather that of their 
tutors, with whom he could converse on congenial topics. 

In 1689, tho year after tho Revolution, Lord Ashley 
returned to England, and for nearly iivo years from this 
time ho appears to havo led a quiet, uneventful, and 
studious lifo. There can bo no doubt that tho greater 
part of his attention was directed to the perusal of those 
classical authors, and to the attempt to realize tho true 
spirit of that classical antiquity, for which ho had 


conceived so ardent a passion He had no intention, 
however, of becoming a lecluse, oi of permanently holding 
himself aloof fiom public life Accordingly, he became a 
candidate foi the boiough of Poole, and was returned 
May 21, 1695 He soon distinguished himself by a 
speech, which excited gieat attention at the time, in 
suppoit of the Bill for Regulating Trials in Cases of 
Treason, one provision of which was what seems to us the 
obviously leasonable one that a person indicted foi treason 
or misprision of treason should bo allowed the assistance 
of counsel In connexion with this speech a stoiy is told 
of Shaftesbury which is also told, though with less 
verisimilitude, of Halifax, that, being overcome by 
shyness, and unable to continue bis speech, he simply 
said, befoie sitting down “If I, sir, who rise only to 
.speak my opinion on the bill now dejiending, am so 
confounded that I am unable to express the least of what I 
pioposcd to say, what must the condition of that man be 
who IS pleading foi his life without any assistance and 
undci appiehcnsions of being depiived of it '2” “The 
sudden turn of thought,” says his son, the fourth earl, 

“ pleased tho House extremely, and, it is generally 
believed, earned a grcatci weight than any of the argu- 
ments which weiG ofteicd in favoui of the bill ” But, 
though a Whig, alike by descent, by education, and by 
conviction, Ashley could by no means bo depended on to 
give a party voto , ho was always ready to support any 
propositions, from whatever quartei they came, that 
apiicaiod to him to piomoto the liberty of the subject 
and tho indepoiidonco of pailiamont. Unfortunately, his 
health was so treacherous that, on tho dissolution of July 
1G98, ho was obliged to lotiio from parliamentary life 
Ho sulTorod mucli from asthma, a complaint which was 
aggiavatcd by tho London smoko, 

Lord Ashley now retired into Holland, where lie became 
acquainted with Lc Clerc, Baylo, Benjamin Burly, tho 
English Quaker niercliant, at whose house Locke had 
resided during his .stay at Rotterdam, and probably 
Liniborch and tho rest of the literary circle of which 
Locko had been a cherished and honoured member nine 
or ten years bofoic. To Loid Ashley this society was 
probably far more congenial than liis surroundings in 
lilnglancl Unrestrained conveusation on the topics which 
most interested him — jflulosopliy, politics, morals, leligion 
— was at tins time to bo had m Holland with less danger 
and in greater abundance than in any other country in 
tho world. To the peiiod of this sojourn in Holland must 
piobably bo reforied the surreptitiou.s impression or 
iniblication of an impel feet edition of the Inqmry concmi- 
DKj Virtue, from a rough draught, sketched when ho was 
only twenty years of age. This liberty was taken, during 
his absence, by Toland. 

After an absence of over a twolvemonth, Ashley 
returned to England, and soon succeeded liis father as earl 
of Shaftesbury. He took an active part, on tho Whig 
side, m the general election of 1700-1, and again, with 
more success, in that of Uio autumn of 1701. It is said 
that William III showed his appreciation of Shaftesbury’s 
services on this latter occasion by offering him a socrotary- 
ship of state, which, however, his declining health 
compollod him to decline. Had tho king’s life continued, 
Shaftesbury’s influence at court would probably have 
been considerable After tho fir.st few weeks of Anne’s 
reign, Shaftesbury, who had boon deprived of the viae- 
admiralty of Dorset, returned to his retired mode of 
life, but his letters to Furly show that he still retained a 
keen interest in politics In August 1703 he again settled 
in Holland, in tho air of which ho seems, like Locke, to havo 
had groat faith. At Rotterdam he lived, he says in a letter 
to his steward Whoelock, at tho rate of leas than ^£200 a 
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year, and yet liad much. “ to dispose of and spend beyond 
convenient living ” He returned to England, much 
improved in health, in August 1704 But, though he 
had received immediate benefit fiom his stay abroad, 
symptoms of consumpiion. were constantly alarming him, 
and he gradually became a confirmed invalid His occu- 
pations were now almost exclusively liteiary, and fiom 
this time forwaid he was probably engaged in writing, 
completing, or revising the treatises which were afterwards 
included in the CIuoi adensHcs He still continued, how- 
ever, to take a warm interest in politics, both home and 
foreign, and especially in the war against Erance, of which 
he was an enthusiastic suppoiter 

Shaftesbmy was nearly forty before he married, and 
even then he appears to have taken this step at the 
urgent instigation of his friends, mainly to supply a suc- 
cessor to the title The object of his choice (or lather of 
his second choice, for an eailier project of marriage had 
shortly before fallen through) was a Miss Jane Ewer, the 
daughter of a gentleman la Hertfordshire The mainage 
took place in the aiitiimu of 1709, and on Febrnary 9, 
1710, was horn at his house at Eeigate, in Surrey, his 
only child and Iioir, tlie foiuth earl, to whose manuscript 
accounts we are in gieat part indebted for the details of 
Ins fathei’s life The match appears to have been a happy 
one, though Shaftesbury neither had nor pietended to 
have much sentiment on the subject of married life 

With the exception of a Preface to the Setmons of JDr 
WhehooU^ one of the Cambiidge Platonists or latitudm- 
arians, published in 1G98, Shaftesbury appears to have 
printed nothing himself till the yeai 1708 About this 
time the French prophets, as they were called, attracted 
much attention by the extravagances and follies of which 
they were guilty YaiiouvS remedies of the lepressivc 
kind were pioposed, but Shaftesbury maintained that thou 
fanaticism was best encountered by ^'raillciy^and “good- 
humour ” In support of this view he wrote a letter to 
Lord Somers, dated September 1707 which was published 
anonymously in the following year, and piovoked sevoial 
leplies In May 1709 ho ictiirnod to the subject, and 
printed another letter, entitled Setism Communis, an 
Essay on the Freedom of IVit afid Ihimour In the same 
year he also pnblishecl The Morahsts, a Philosojdiv'ul 
Jiha2^sody, and in the following year Soliloquy, or Advice 
to cm Author None of these pieces seem to have been 
printed eithoi with Ins name or Ms initials, In 1711 
appeared the Chctracki istics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times, in three volumes, also without any name or initials 
on the title-page, and without even the namo of a printer 
These throe handsome voliiniGS contain in addition to the 
four treatises already mentioned, Miscellaneous Refections, 
now first printed, and the Inquiry concerning Virtue or 
Merit, described as “formerly ]innted from an imperfect 
copy, now corrected and published intiro,” and as “ printed 
first in the year 1699 ” 

The declining state of Shaftesbury’s health rendered it 
necessary for him to seek a v armor climate, and in July 
1711 he set out for Italy- He settled at Naples in 
November, and lived there considerably over a year. His 
principal occupation at this tune must have consisted in 
preparing for the pi ess a second edition of the Gharacter- 
istics, winch appeared in 1713, soon aftoi his death. The 
copy, moat caiefully corrected in his own handwriting, is 
still preserved in the Butish Museum. He was also 
engaged, during his stay at Naples, in writing the 
littlo treatise (afterwards included in the Chanictemstics) 
entitled A Motion of the Jlisioi-ical Draught or Tahlaturc 
of the Judgment of Hercules, and the letter concerning 
Design. A little before his death he had also formed a 
scheme of writing a Discourse on the Arts of Painting, 


Sculpture, Etching, kc , but when he died he had made 
but little progress with it “ Medals, and pictures, and 
antiquities,” he writes to Furly, “are our chief enieitain- 
ments here ” His conversation was with men of art and 
science, “ the vutuosi of this place ” 

The events preceding the peace of Utrecht, which he 
regarded as preparing the way for a base desertion of oui 
allies, greatly tioubled the last months of Shaftesbuiy’s 
life. He did not, however, live to see the actual conclu- 
sion of the treaty (March 31, 1713), as he died the month 
before, February 4, 1712, 0 S At the time of his death 
he had not yet completed his foity-second year His 
body wms brought back by sea to England and butied at 
St Giles’s, the family seat in Dorsetshiie, Though he died 
so long ago, and was one of the eailiest of the English 
moialists, his descendant, the celebiated philanthi opisfc, 
who died so recently as 1885, was only his great-giandson 

Shaftesbury’s amiability of chaiacter seems to have 
been one of his piincipal chaiacteristics All accounts 
conciii in lepresentmg him as full of sweetness and 
kindliness towards others, though he may sometimes hun- 
solf have been the victim of melancholy and despondency. 
Like Locke he had a peculiar pleasure in bringing forwaid 
young men Amongst those may bo especially mentioned 
Michael Ainsworth, a native of Wimborne St Giles, the 
young man who was the recipient of the Letters addrossod 
to a student at the iiniveisity, and who was maintained 
by him at University College, Oxford, The keen interest 
which Shaftesbmy took in his studies, and the desiio that 
he should he specially fitted for the profession whuh he 
had selected, that of a cleigyinan of the Church of Eng- 
land, are marked features of the kdtcis. Other proteges 
were Croll, a young Pole, the t\io young Purlys, and 
Harry Wilkinson, a hoy who was sent into Fnilyts ollico 
at Eotteidam, and to whom soveial of the lettora still 
extant in the Eecord Ollioo are addressed. 

In the iiopnlar nimd, SUafiosbury is generally rogartlud 
as a writei hostile to religion. But, however slioit Ium 
orthodoxy might fall if tried by the standardH of any 
I)aiticular cluuch, lus temperament was pro-cmiiionlly a 
religious one. This fact is shuiMi conspicuously in ius 
lettora, whore ho had no leason lor making any .sec vet of 
his opinions The belief in a God, all-wiac, all-just, anti 
all-morciful, governing the world providentifilly for thu 
best, iicrvadcs all Ins works. Ins correspondenoii, and Ius 
life. Nor bad ho any wish to nudormino cslablishotl 
beliefs, excci)t where ho conceived that they conllicletl 
with a truer religion and a purer morality. 

To tho piddic ordi nances of tlie church ho scrnpulously 
conformed. But, unforiunately, there were many things 
both in the leaching and the praetice of tho et't’lt'sinslies 
of that day which wore cahuilatutl to repel men of sober 
judgment and high principle. Tlicso evil iimdencies in 
the popular iirosentation of Christianity nmkmbtedly 
begot in iSbaftcsbury’s mind a certain amount of rejnig- 
nance and contempt to some of tho doctrines of Christianity 
itself ; and, cultivating, almost of set jiurposo, his sense of 
tho ridiculous, ho was too apt to assume towards sncdi 
doctrines and their teachers a tone of raillery and banter, 
which sometimes even approaches grimace. 

But, whatever miglit bo Sliaftcsbury’s spoculntivo 
opinions or his mode of expressing tliom, all witnessos 
concur in bearing testimony to tho elevation and purity of 
hxs life and aims. Moleswortli, who had no special reason 
for flattering him, speaks of him as “possessing right 
reason in a more eminent degree than tho real of man- 
kind,” and of his character as “ the highest that the per- 
fection of human nature is capable of.” Even Warburton, 
in his dedication of the Di-vine Legation to the freo- 
: thinkers, is compelled to “ own that this lord had many 
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excellent qualities, both, as a man and a wiitei He was 
temperate, chaste, honest, and a lover of his country ” 

As an earnest student, an ardent lover of liberty, an en- 
thusiast in the cause of virtue, and a man of unblemished 
life and untiimg beneficence, Shaftesbury probably had no 
supeiior in his generation His character and pursuits aie 
the more remarkable, considering the lank of life in which 
he was born and the circumstances under which he was 
brought up In many respects he reminds us of the impe- 
rial philosopher Maicus Aurelius, whose works we know 
him to have studied with avidity, and whose influence is 
unmistakably stamped upon his own pioductions 

Most of Sliaflesbuiy’s wiitiiigs have been aliendy mentioned 
In addition to these there have been published fouitoen letters 
from Shalteshiiry to Moloswmth, edited by Toland m 1721 , 
some letteis to Benjaiinii Fuily, his sons, and his cleilc Haiiy 
■Wilkiu&on, included in a volume entitled Original Letteis of 
Lode, Sidney, and Skaftcsbuiy, which was published by Mi T 
Foi&ter 111 1830, and again in an onlaiged foim in 1847 , thiee 
Ictteis, wiitten lespeetively to Stiiiigei, Loid Oxford, and Loid 
Godolpliiii, which appealed, foi the fiist time, in the Genaial 
Dietionm \j , and lastly a lettei to Le Clerc, iii his lecolloctions of 
Locke, lirsl published in Notes and Queues, Feb 8, 1851 The 
Letteis to a Young Man at the Umvemiy [Michael Ainswoith], 
alieady nioiitioiiod, voie fust published in 1716, it being uncertain 
by whom The Lcttoi on Design was lust jiuhlished in the edition 
oi the Chai adot isiics issued lu 1732 Besides tlio published wiil- 
ings, tlieio aie still to he found vsovoral lueinoianda, letteis, lough 
diafis, &c , in the Shaftesbniy p.ijiois in the Roeoid Ollice 

yhafteshmy, it is pliin, took gicat]iams in the claboialioii of his 
style, and he succeeded so lav as to make his nioauiiig tians- 
parent The thought is always eleav. But, on the otliei hand, ho 
(lid not equilly suceood iii athuimig elegance, an ohjeet at whioh 
ho fieeniH eipially to have aimed Thoio is a curious allectation 
ahoul. hm stylo, — a falsetto note, — which, notwithstanding all lus 
odoi’ts to please, is often irrithtiiig to tho reader Its main 
charaotaristic is iiorliaps best hit oil by Charles Lamb when ho 
calls it “gonteul ” lie iioseatoo innoh as a lino goiitloman, and is 
HO anxious not to bo taken for a podaiit of tho vulgar scholastic 
kind that he falls into the hardly moie atlractivo jiodantry of 
tho a'sthoto and virtuoso But, notwithstainliiig these defects, ho 
posfiOHHCS tho groat inoiits of being oasily road and easily undoi- 
stood IIouco, probably, tho wide popularity which Ins works 
I'ujoyod 111 the lastcontmy ; andhonco, uudouhtcdly, tho agreoahlo 
I’eoling with wlimh, notwithstanding all tlioir false taste and their 
tiri'sonio digressions, they still mijiruss tlio modern roadei 
It IS nnunly as a moialiat that Shaftesbuiy has a claim to a 
plaeo in the liistoiy of litoraturo and philosophy Like most of 
tlio otliioal wntois nihis time his fust impulse to speculation, or 
at loast to puhlicai um, seems to have boon doriviul fiom a dosireto 
combat tho still fashumahlo paradoxes of ITohhos, and toanest tho 
progress of doctuiios at whioii Hociety still continncd lobe seriously 
alarmed. Ileneo it bocamo lus mam concjem to assoit tho reality 
and uidepoudoiieo of our hoiievolouL alfectious, and to show that 
thesis and tho acts which rosult horn thorn aro what mainly clieit 
tho feolmg ol moral apjirohation. This work ho appeara to luivo 
ooniseivud it lus H]iiH'ial mission to undertake, not as a “pedant” 
ora “Schoolman,” hut as a “man of taste ” It was probably 
in aoeordaneo wilJi tins concoplaou ihat ho rofrainod from u,sing 
the languago about tho “laws of nature ” which had hithovto 
bocm (uirrout in e Lineal troatises, and that ho prolerrod to represent 
morality as a matter of “taste,” “sontimont,” or “allbction,” 
rathnr than as dictated simply by roason 
Tho loading ideas in Sliaftesbury’s ethical theory aro those of a 
system, or tho relation of parts to a whole, bouovolenco, moral 
beauty, and a moral sonao, 

Tho individual man himself is a system consisting of various 
appetites, passions, and alToctions, all united under tho supremo 
oonlrol of roason. Of this system tho parts aro so mcoly adjusted 
to oaoh other that any disarrangement or disproportion, howovoi 
slight, may mar and disfiguro tho wliolo. “ Wlioovoi is in tho least 
vorsod in this moial kind of architoeturo will find tho inward fabric 
so adjustod, and tho whole so nieoly built, that tho baroly extending 
of a singlo passion a little too far, or tho ooiitinuanco of it too long, 
IS able to bring irroeovorablo rum and niisory.” 

But morality and human nature cannot bo adequately studied 
in tho system of tho individual man. There aro parts in that 
system, both men Lai and bodily, which have an ovidout respect to 
something outside it. FToithor man nor any other animal, though 
over so complete a system of parts os to all within, can ho allowed 
in tho same manner complete as to all without ; ho must bo con- 
sidered as having a further relation abroad to tho system of his 
kind. So oven this system of his kind to tho animal system; 
this to the world (our earth) ; and this again to the bigger woild 


and to the nniveise No being can piopeily be called good oi ill 
except in lefeieiice to the systems of which he is a pait “ When, 
in geneial, all the affections oi passions aie suited to the public 
good 01 end of the species, then is the natuial terapei entirely 
good If, on the contiaiy, any lequisitc passion be wanting, or 
it theie be any one supeniumeiaiy oi weak, oi anywise disseiviceable 
01 contiaiy to that main end, then is the natuial temper, and 
consequently tho cieatuie himself, in some measiue coiiiipt and 
ill ” Hence it follows that benevolence, if not the sole, is at 
least the piincipal moial viitue 

The idea of a moial and social system, tho paits of which aie in 
a constant proportion to each othei, and so nicely adjusted that 
tho slightest disaiiangcment would inai the unity of design, 
almost neccssaiily suggests an analogy between moiahty and ait. 
As the beauty of au external object consists in a ceitain jiro- 
poition between its pails, oi in a ceitaiii haimony of colouring, so 
the beauty of a virtuous chaiactei consists in a ceitam proportion 
between tho vaiious affections, oi in a ceitain hairaonious blending 
of the various spiings of action as they contiihute to pioinote the 
gieat ends of oui being And similaily, we may suppose, the 
beauty of a virtuous action would he explained as consisting in its 
1 elation to the viituous chaiactei in which it has its souice, oi to 
the othci acts of a viituous life, oi to the geneial conditiou of a 
viituous state of .society This analogy between ait and moiality, 
or, as it may otheiwise be expiesscd, between the beauty of 
external objects and the beauty of actions oi cliaiacteis, is never 
long absent fi om Shafteshui y’s mind Closely connected with it 
IS the idea that moials, no less than ait, is a matlei of taste or 
lelish 

This idea loads ns to tho last of the distinctive featuies in 
Sli.dtcsbury’s ethical philosophy The faculty winch approves oi 
light and disapproves of wu’oiig actions is with him a sense, and 
nunc than once lie anticipates Hutcheson by calling it a “moral 
sunso,” an expiession, indeed, which ho may ho said to have 
conliibuted to the English language This “sense of right and 
wiong” IS “as natuial to us as natuial afiection itself,” and “a 
first piuiciplo in our constitution and make ” At tho same tune 
it includes a certain amount of jiidgiiiunt oi rollcxion, that is to 
say, a latioiial oloiuont Shaftcsbuiy’s doctiine onthis’heacl may, 
peiliapa, bnolly bo summed up as iollovvs Each man has fioin 
the lirst a natural sense of light and wrong, a “ moial souse ” oi 
“ coiibi'iciico ” (all wdiiuh oxpie.ssions ho eniploya as synonymous) 
This souse is, in its natuial condition, wholly or iniuiily emotional, 
but, as it admits of constant oducatuiu and miprovameiit, the 
latioiial or iclloetive eloraeiii in it gradually becomes moio pro- 
minent It.s decisions aic generally described as if they were 
immodiate, and, beyond tlio occasional lecogmtiou of a lational 
as well n.s au emotional elcinont, little oi no attempt is made to 
anal) so it It was ic.soivod lor Ilnmc pioperly to disciimmatc 
Ixdweon those two oleincnts, and to point out that, while tho 
feeling of moral appiohatioii or ilisappiohation is instantaneous, 
tho moial judgment winch piocedcs it is often tho lesnlt of an 
intolloctual process of considciable length and jiciploxity. 

It may ho snlUoient to supplement this biiot survey of Shaftos- 
liury’s system by a still briufoi summaiy of tho aiiswois, so far as 
they can bo collcclod fiom Ins works, winch he would have given 
to the puncipal (pichtions of ethics as they aie now usually pro- 
poundoil. Ills imswors to these questions arc, as it appears to the 
Irt’osciit writer, that our moral ideas — tho distinctions of virtue 
and VICO, right and -wiong— -are to ho found in tho very make and 
ciiustitukoii of our uatiiro ; that niorahty is iiidopondout of 
theology, actions being denominated good or just, not by the 
arbitrary will of God (as hiul recently been nmintamod by Locke), 
hut in virtue of some quality existing in thomaclvcs , that the 
ultimate tost of a right action is its tendency to promote tho 
general welfare ; that wo have a iicculiar organ, the moral sense, 
analogous to taste in art, by winch ivo discriminate between 
characlors and actions as good or had , that tho higher natures 
among mankmd are impelled to right action, and deterred from 
wrong action, partly by tlie moral Konse, partly by tho love and 
reveroiieo of a just and good God, while tho lower natures are 
mainly inlluenoed by tho opinions of others, or by the hope of 
reward and the fear of punishment ; that appetite and loason 
both concur in tbo dcterrainatioii of action , lastly, that the 
quostiou whether tho will docs oi does not possess any freedom of 
choioo, urospoctivoly of character and niofivos, is one (at least so 
we may gathoi from Shaftosbuiy’s icticence) -which it does not 
concern the moralist to solve. 

The close rosemblanco of Ilutehoson’s speculations to those of 
Shaftesbuiy, amounting sometimea to identity, will be apparent on 
reference to the account of that plulosophor (vol xii. up. 409-11) 
Next to Hobbes, the moralist with whoso views ShafteshnTjr’s stand 
in most direct antagonism is Locke, who not only maintained 
that moral distinctions depend solely on the arbitrary will of God, 
but that tho sanctions by which they aro mainly enforced are the 
hope of future reward and the fear of future punishment. “ By 
the feult IS tho rod, and with the transgression a fire ready to 
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puiiisli it ” Shaftesbury’s was iu leality, though perhaps riot lu 
appeaiancsj a more tiuly lehgious philosophy For ■with him 
the mcentives to well-douig and the deterien.t& iiom evil-doing aie 
to he sought not solely, oi even mamly, in the opinion of inan- 
kiiid, 01 in tliG iQwards and piuiishnioiitE, of the magistiate, oi in 
the hopes and teirois of a fiituie woild, hut iii the aiiswei of a 
good, conscionce approving vutuo and disapproving vice, and in 
the love of a God, 'vvho, hy His infinite wisdom and His all- 
eiiihracing beneficence, is worthy of the love and adiimation. of 
His cieatnies 

The main object of the Momlists is to propound a system of 
natmal theology, and to vindicate, so far as natuial lehgion is 
concerned, the -ways of God to man The ai tides of Shaftesbuiy’s 
religious cieed were few and simple, but these ho enteitained 
ivith a conviction amounting to eiithnsiasm They may biielly ho 
summed up as a belief in one God -svliose most cluuacteristLc 
attiihuto IS uiiiveisal henevolence in the moial government of 
the nnivciso, and in a futiuo state of man making up foi the 
imperfections and repaumg the iiicq^iialities oi the pie&ent life 
Shaftesbury is emphatically an optimist, hut them is a passage in 
the Moudists (pt ii sect 4) wliieh would lead us to supjiose 
that he rogaidod mattei as an mdiflerent punciplo, co-e-visteiit and 
co-eteinal with God, liimtmg His opeiations, and the cause of the 
evil and impoi fection ■which, noHvithstauding the beiiev olenee of 
the Cieatoi, is still to be found in PJis woik If this view of lus 
optimism be coiiect, Shaftesbury, as itill says of Leibmtz, must 
be legaided as mamtainuig, not that tins is the best of all 
imaginable but only of all possible woilds Tins biiof notice of 
Shaftesbury’s scheme of natural religion would be conspicuously 
impel feet unless it weie added that it is popularized in Pope’s ils6ay 
on Man, several lines of winch, especially ol the iiist epistle, am 
simply statements fiomthe Maiahsts done into voise Wlietlici, 
howcvei, these weio taken immediately b’y Pope fiom Shaftoshuiy, 
or whether they came to linn thioiigh the papem which Bohiig- 
bioke had piapared foi Ins use, we have no means of dotei mining 

Shaftesbury’s philosophical activity was confined to ethics, 
lesthotics, and loligiou Foi metaphysics, properly so called, and 
even psychology, oveept so far as it affoidod a basis foi otliios, ho 
evidently had no taste Logic ho probably dosinsed as moicly an 
instillment of pedants,— a judgment for which, m hia clay, and 
especially at the luiivaisitias, theie ivas only too much giound 

The lulliience of Shaftesbuiy’s writings was very consideiablc 
both at home and abroad His ethical system was repiodncod, 
though in a luoio prooise and philosophical foim, by Hutcheson, 
and from him desceucloci, with ceitam vaiialioiis, to Humo and 
Adam Smith Nor was it without its effect even on the specula- 
tions of Butler. Of the so-called deists Shaftesbmy was piobably 
the most important, as ho ivas CGitninly the most plausiblo and 
the most respectable No sooner had tlio OIuii actor iUi.es apjieaied 
than they were welcomed, in terms of warm commendation, by Lo 
Cleic ami Loibmtz In 1745 Diderot adapted oi lejnoduced the 
Imiuvry cotmrmng Virlm m what was afteiwaids kuo-wii as his 
Essai sw le Mdnta ct la Vartu In 1769 a French tiaiislation of 
the whole of Shaftesbury’s woilcs, including the Lcitcra, was 
published at Geneva Tianslations ol separate treatises into 
German began to bo made in 1738, and m 1776-1779 tlieio 
appealed a eompleto German translation of the Oluviacteiistics 
Hermann Hettner says that not only Leibnitz, Voltaire, and 
Diderot, but Lessing, Mendelssohn, Violaud, and Herdei*, drew 
the moat stimulating nutriment from Sliafteshury “ IIis charms,” 
he adds, ‘^aie ever fresh A new-born Hellenism, or divine cultus 
of beauty presented itself before his inspired soul.” Holder is 
especially oulognsiie In the Adraatea ho pionounccs the Moralists 
to be a composition in form well-nigh worthy of Grecian antiqiuily, 
and in its contents almost superior to it. The interest felt hy Ger- 
man literary men in Shaftesbury has been recently revived by the 
publication of two excellent monographs, one dealing with lam 
nmmly from the theological side by Dr Gideon Spicker (Freibnrg 
lu Bauon, 1872), the other dealing -with him mainly from the jiliilo- 
sophioal side by Dr Georg von Gizycki {Leipsic, 1876) 

In the foregoing; aitiolo the witer has maflo fieo mo of his monograph on 
.Sluvfteahuty and IIutcIioBon in the soiles of "English phllosopliera " (1882), 
piiblishecl hy Sampson Low & Co In that wotk ho was able laigely to sup 
plument the printed mateiiala foi the Life by estiacts fiom the Sbaftosbuiy 
papcia now depoaitod in the Recoi d Office These inoliidG, besides many lottoia 
ftiul niemoi'anda, two lives of him, ooniposod by his son, the fourth eeil, one of 
Abiich la eyidently the oiigiiial, thongh it is by no means always closely followod, 
of the Life contiibuted by Di Biich to the Oenei al Dictionary Poi a de&crlp- 
tion and ciiticism of Shaftesbuiy's philosophy roforonoe may also ho made to 
Miiokiiitosh’s Droffids of Btlmal B/iiIosophy, ■Wliowoll’s Iliatory of Moral 
philosophy in England, Joiiffioy’s IntroducHon to Mhics (Chamiing’s tiansla- 
thm), Lesllo Stephen's English Thought in ihs Eighteenth Century, Martlneau's 
Pnpei of Ethical Theory, and the ai tide Etihcs in the piesent woilc (lol vili. 
pp 590, 600) Foi his lelation to the lelisioiia and theological contiovcisica of 
Ms day, see, in addition to some of the above works, Leland’s Vum of the 
Pruicipal Deishcal IVntcis, Looliloi’s Gesdmhte See Enghschen Deumus, Hunt's 
Eehgious Thonght in England, Abbey and Overton’s English Chtirefi tn the 
Eighteenth Qmiury, and. A, S Fiuiai’a Bainpton Lootuies F) 

SHAPTESBUEYj Anxiiohy Ashley Cooper, Seventh 
Eabi of (1801~1885}, was tlie son. of Oropley, sixth earl, 
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and Anne, daughter of the third duke of Marlborough, and 
■was boin 28th Apnl 1801. He was educated at Harrow 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he obtained a first class 
in classics in 1822, and graduated M.A in 1832 In 
184:1 he received fiom his university the degree of D C L 
He enteied parliament as member for the pocket hoiough 
of Woodstock 111 1826, in 1830 he was returned for 
Dorchester, fiom 1831 till February 1846 ho represented 
the county of Dorset , and he was menihei for Bath from 
1847 till (having piovioiisly home the courtesy title 
Lord Ashley) he succeeded his father as earl in 1851. 
Although giving a geneial support to the Conservatives, 
his paihamentary conduct was greatly modified hy his 
intense interest in the impiovoment of the social condition 
of the woiking classes, his efforts in behalf of whom have 
made his name a household word He opposed the Hefoim 
Bill of 1832, hut was a supporter of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and Ins objection to the contmuanco of resistance to 
the abolition of the Corn Laws led him to icsign his seat 
for Doibct m 1846 In pailiament his name, more than 
any otliei, is associated with the factory legislation (see 
Factory Acts, vol. vm p 845) Ho was a loid of the 
admiralty undoi Sir Eobert Peel (1834-3S), but on being 
invited to join Peel’s administiation in 1841 lofuscd, 
having been unable to obtain Peers siippoit for the Ten 
Hoiu's’ Bill Chiefly by his persistent efforts a Ten Hours’ 
Bill was carried in 1847, but its operation was impodod 
by legal difficulties, ■which were only removed by successivo 
Acts, instigated chiefly by him, until legislation rcacliod 
a final stage in the Factory Act of 1871 The pari which 
ho took in the legislation beaimgon coal mines was oiiually 
prominent. It is woiihy of notice that his offoiLs iii 
behalf of the practical wclfaio of the woiking claaaos wore 
guided by his own personal knowledge of thou circum- 
stances and wants Tliiis in 184G lie took advantage of 
his leisure after the resignation of Ins soat for Doisot to 
explore the slums of the niotropohs, and by tlio infurnui- 
tion ho obtained not only gave a now impulse lo the mo\o- 
mont for the establishment of ragged schools, but was able 
to make it more widely bondiouil. For over forty yuarh 
ho was president of the Bagged School Union. lie was 
also one of tho principal founders of ruforinatory and 
icfugo unions, young rnon’b Christian assooiaiions, and 
working men’s institutes Ho took an active interest in 
foreign missions, and was president of several oi tho most 
important iihilanthropic and religions HodeticH of London 
He died 1st October 1885. By his marriage to Lady 
Emily, daughter of tho fifth Earl Cowper, ho left a largo 
family, and was succeeded by his eldest son Anthony, wlio 
comnntted suicide shortly afterwards. 

SIIAGBEEN- See Leatiikr, vol. xiv. p. 390, and 
Shark. 

SIlAliABAD, a British district in tho l^atna division 
of the lieutcuaat-governorship of Bengal, India, between 
24° 31' and 25° 43' K lat, and between 83" 23' and 
84° 55 ' E. long., with an area of 436*5 square miles, it 
is bounded on the H. by tho district of Uhazijjiir in. the 
North-Western Provinces and by Baran, on the E. by 
Patna and GayA districts, on tho S. by Lohardaga, and 
on tlio W. by Mirzapur, Benares, and Gliazipur districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. About three-fourths of 
tho whole area lying to tho north is an alluvial flat, wholly 
under cultivation, and fairly planted with mangoes, bam- 
boos, and other trees , while the southern portion, of the 
district is occupied by the Kaimur Hills, a branch of tho 
great Yindhyan range, and is a densely wooded tract. 
The chief rivers are tho Ganges and tho Son, which unite 
in the north-eastern corner of ShAliAbAd. A series of canals 
on the Son are reported to have secured for tho district 
immunity from future famine. In the southern portion 
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of the district large game abounds, including the tiger, 
bear, leopaid, and seveial yaiieties of deer, and among 
other animals met with are the wild boar, hyaena, jackal, 
and fox. The nylghau is seen on the Kaunur Hills The 
climate is vei y sulti y, and the i ains heavy The East Indian 
Railway travel ses the noitli of the district for 60 miles, 
and the aggiegate length of roads is about 1000 miles 

The census of 1S81 disclosed a population of 1,964,909 (males 
950,260, iemales 1,014,659), Hindus numbeied 1,817,881, Moliani- 
inedaiis 116,732, and Chiistians 27 i Foui towns contain a 
population exceeding 10,000, viz , Aiiali 42,998, Duiniaon 
17,429, Baxai 16,498, and Jagdispui 12,568 The admimsti ativo 
headcpiartoi’s of the distnet aie at An ah The chief staple of 
Shiiliahad is nee, winch piodiices tlneo ciops dmmg the year , 
wheat, bailey, maize, ceieals, and vaiious other plants aio also 
giown The principal manufactmes ol the distuct are siigai, 
papoi, saltpetre, blankets, coarse cotton cloth, and biass ntcnsils 
its tiade is chiefly earned on by means of peiniancnt markets m 
the town and at fans The principal expoits aie iice, wheat, 
bailey, pulses, gram, oats, linseed, can away seed, papei, and spices , 
nnpoits consist of cleaned iico, betel-niit, tobacco, sugar, molasses, 
salt, popper, cotton, iron, biass, zme, copper, lead, tin, and betel- 
leal. The royenuo of Sluiluibad distuet in 1883-84 amounted to 
■0253,542, of winch the land yielded £173,263 The southein 
part of the distiict was ceded to the Biitish by Shah Alum, 
ompoior of Delhi in 1765, and the iiortheiii part by Azuf-nd- 
Dowlali, vizioi oi Oudh, tea yoais later 

SHAH JATI-lH, Mogul empoior from. 1627 to 1658 
ScG Indiv, vol XU p 795. 

SITAlTJAlIiiNPUR, the caHtornmosi district of the 
Rolulkhand division in iho lioutenaut-goveniorship of the 
Noiih-Woatoin Pioviucca of British India, lying between 
27" 36' and 28° 29' K lat. and between 79“ 23' and 
80“ 26' E, long. It has an area of 1716 sqnaio miles, and 
is bounded on the N and N.W. by Pihbhit, on the E. by 
Hardoi and Kliori, on tlio S by tho Ganges, .separating it 
from Farnkliabad, and on the W by Bndaun and Bar- 
eilly Tho district consmts of a long and narrow tiact 
running up from tho (hinges towards the Himalayas, and 
is for the most part level and without any hills or 
considerable undulations. Tho principal rivers aio the 
Gumti, Khauaut, Oan'u, and RiUnganga. Tho last-named 
is tho main waterway of the district, and is navigable 
as far a.s Kola Gliat near Jahthibikl, whence gram is 
►sluppod for the Ganges ports. To tho north-east beyond 
( lumti tho country I’esouiblos the tarai in the preponder- 
ance of waste and forest over cultivated land, m tho sparse- 
iioss of population, and in general unlioaltliinoss. Between 
the Gumti and the Klianaut tho country vanes fiom a 
rathor wild and unlioalihy northern region to a don.scly 
xuhabitod tract in tho south, with a productivo sod well 
cultivated with siigar-cano and other remunerative crops. 
Tdio Kociiou between tho Doolia and Garfu comprisG.s 
much marshy land , but south of tho Gardi, and hetwoen 
it and tho Rdmganga, the soil is mostly of a sandy natiiro. 
From Rdmganga to tho Ganges in the south is a continuous 
low country of marshy pakhos alternating with a hard 
clayey soil requiring much irrigation in 'parts, Shdh- 
jahdnpur contains a number of jliils or lakes, which afford 
irrigation for tho spring crops m their neighbourhood 
The Oudh and Rohilkliand Railway traverses tho district 
a distance o[ 39 miles. The climate of tho district is 
very similar to that of most parts of Oudh and Rohil- 
kliand, but moistor than that of the Doab. Except in. May 
and Juno, iho country has a fresh and green appearance. 
Its average annual rainfall is about 38 inches. 

In 1881 tho population of Shdhjahilnpur nnmberoil 866,946 
(males 460,064, femalos 396,882), of whom 786,244 wore Hindus 
and 120,214 wore Molmmmodaiia. Tho district contains only two 
towns with a population oxcoodmg 30,000, viz., ShAujaiiXnpur 
((j.u) and Tilhar (16,861). Of tho total aroa of 1746 square nu]e.s 
1090 were under cultivation in 1888-84, and 464 wore returned as 
cultivablo. Tho chief agricultural products arc wheat and gram 
in spring, and in tho autumn sugar-cano, rico, joar, and bajia, and 
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several kinds of pulses, Expoits are chiefly sugar, giain of all 
kinds, pulses, indigo, cotton, and timber, and the irapoits aie 
mainly Emopean goods, metals, and salt The gioss levenue 
laised in the*distiict in 1883-84 amounted to £186,162, of which 
the land contributed £118,638 The only manufactmes of any 
importance under Emopean supervision aie those of sugai and 
lum and of indigo Bhabj alianpui was ceded to the English by 
treaty in 1801 During the mutiny of 1857 it became tbe scene 
of open lebelhon The Europeans ucie attacked when in chmcli , 
tluee u'cie .shot down, but tho icmaindei, aided by a bundled 
faithful sepoys, escaped The foice xindei Lord Clyde put a stop 
to the anaichy in Apiil 1858, and shoitly afterwards peace and 
aiithoiity were lestoied 

SHlHJAHi.NPUR, municipal town and administra- 
tive headqnaiters of the above distuct, lies m 27° 53' 41" 
H lat and 79° 57' 30" E long , on the left bank of the 
Deoha. It is a large place, with some stately old mosques 
and a castle now in rums The city was founded in 
1647 during the reign of Shdh Jahdn, whose name it beais, 
by HawAb BahMur Khhu, a Pathiln. It has a considerable 
export trade m cereals, pulses, and sugar In 1881 the 
population was 74,830 (36,840 males, and 37,990 females) 

SHiLliPUR, the southernmost distuct of the Bawal 
Pindi division in the lieutenant-goveinoiship of the 
Punjab, India, between 31° 32' and 32° 42' N. lat and 
between 71° 37' and 73° 24' E long, with an aiea of 
4691 square miles The distuct is bounded on tbe H by 
tho Jholiim dustiict, on tho E by Gujidt and the Chenab, 
on tho S. by Jliang, and on tho W and N W by Dora 
Ismail Klian and Bannu On both sides of tho Jliolum 
stietch wido upland plains, utterly barien oi coveied only 
with brushwood , a considerable poition of this area, how- 
ever, 18 composed of good soil, only reqiming inigation to 
make it productive. Tho most important physical sub- 
divisions of the district are tho Salt lango in tho north, 
the valleys of tho Cheni'ib and Jliolum, and tho plains 
between those rivers and between the Jliolum and the 
Rail range. Tho characteristics of these two plains are 
widely different : tho desert jiortion of the southern plain 
is termed the hav , tho corresponding tract north of the 
Jhelum is known as tho tlml. That part of Slu'ihpur to 
tho noitli of the Jholum is by far the most mioresting, 
containing as it docs such varieties of scenery and climate, 
such contrasts of soil, vegetation, and natural capabilities. 
Communications are carried on by well-made roads, by 
tho Jhelum, which i.s navigable for coiintiy craft through- 
out its course within tho district, and by 52 miles of tlio 
Ralt branch of tho Punjab Northern State Railway The 
climate of tho plains is hot and dry, but in the Salt 
rango it is much cooler; tho average annual rainfall is 
about 15 inches, Tigers, leopards, and wolves are found 
in tho Salt rango, while small game and antelope abound 
among tho thick jungle of the har. 

Tho consiis of 1881 (Asclosod a population of 421,508 (males 
221,076, foiiialea 199,882); of the.so 69,026 were Ilimlus ami 
867,742 were Mohamraedaiis. Tho only town in tho district with 
more than 10,000 mhabilanta is Bhera, with 15,166 , but the 
admimstratiVQ headquarters of the district are at tho small town 
of Shalipnr on tho Jhelum river, tho population of which ui 1881 
Mas 6424 Of iho total aroa only 871 square males wore under 
cultivation m 1888-84, and 3063 squaio nulos woie retiinicHl as 
cultivablo. "Wheat is the cluof staple, and covers nearly a half of 
the cultivated aiea ; hajra and cotton are the next most oxteubivoly 
grown crops , among othor crojis are sugai-cauo and opuuii. Tho 
commercial importance of tho district dopc-iuls almost ontiroly upon 
its connexion with tho Salt range, salt being foinul throughout 
those hills. Tho lovenuo derived Iroin this product, however, 
though collected in tho Shahpni district, cannot properly be 
Gioditod to it, as tho mineral, though abundant in the Shahmir 
portion of the range, is worked chiefly in that part of it which lie.s 
in the Jholum district. Tho chief exports are gi'am, rice, cotton, 
wool, gki, and saltpetre ; tho imports sugar, English piece-goods, 
and metals. Its monufactures consist of silk and cotton scarfs, 
toys, and felt and blankets. The gross revenue in 1 888-84 amounted 
■to £56,290, of which the land contributed £39,020 

Shabpiir passed into tho hands of tho English along with the 
rest of the Punjab on. the suppression of tho Milltan rebellion in 
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1849 Duiing tlie mutiny of 1857 tlie distiict lemained tianqiul, 
and thougii the villages ot tlie ia? gave cause foi alarm no outbieak 
of sepoys occuiiod Since annexation tlie kmits and constitution 
of tlie distiict have iindeigone many changes 

SHAHRASTANt (1086-1153) Abu’l-Fafch Mobammed 
ibu. ‘Abd al-Karim, called al-SbabrastAnl, a native of 
SbabrastAu (SbebristAn) m KborA&An, Persia, was noted as 
a jurisconsult and theologian of the Ash'arite school He 
went to Baghdad in 1116 and stayed there three yeais, but 
afterwards returned to his native place, where he died 
SamVinf, the famous liistoiian of Baghdad, was one of his 
heaiers, and to him Ibn KhalhkAn (Ho 622, Eng tr ii 
675 sq) mainly owes the little that is known of Shahra- 
sfcAnis life 

lie wiote vaiious woihs, of which several still exist , that which 
gives him a claim to notice heie is the inteiesting ICitab al-Ihlal 
wan-Nihal, or “Account of Religions Sects and Pliilosopliical 
Schools," published by Cnreton in 1846 and tianslated into Geimaii 
by Haaibruckei (lialle, 1850-51) The book was alieady used by 
Poeock for lus account of the ancient Aiabs and has been much 
lefeiied to since, hut has to be lead with caution, as the antlioi is 
often veiy unciitical. It tieats successively of the Mohammedan 
sects, of othei lehgious bodies (Jews, Samaiitaiis, Chiistians, 
Magians, Mamchfeaus, &c ), of philosophical schools (including the 
Gieeks), and of the ancient Aiabs and Indians, and contains a 
gieat deal of cuiious and valuable mattei 

SHAIRP, John Campbell (1819-1885), principal of 
the United College, St Andie ws, and professor of poetry 
at Oxfoid, was horn at Houstoun House, Linlithgowshire, 
on July 30, 1819 He was the third son of Major 
Norman Shaiip of Houstoun and E Binning, daughtei of 
J Campbell of Kildaloig, Aigyllshire He was educated 
at Edinburgh Academy and Glasgow University, where he 
gamed the Snell exhibition, and entered at Balliol College, 
Oxford, 111 1840 While a student at Glasgow and an 
undei graduate at Oxford it was Ins privilege to make 
many warm friends and to bo very widely loved. At 
Glasgow began his lifelong friendship with l)i Noiman 
M‘Leod, while among those with whom ho was most 
intimate at Oxford woto the names of Biadley, Coleridge, 
Temple, Clough, Walrond, Riddell, Prichard, and Edwin 
Palmer In 1842 he gamed the Howdigato piizo for a 
poem on Charles XII., and m 1844 took lus dogioo with 
second class honours During these years the “Oxford 
movement” was at its height. Shaxrp’s earnest nature 
was greatly stirred by Newman’s sermons, while Koblc’s 
poetry spoke homo to Ins heart , but, though full of warm 
sympathy for many High Church views, he remained 
faithful to his Presbyterian upbringing. After leaving 
Oxford ho took a mastership at Rugby under Dr Tait ; 
here he sought loyally to develop Dr Arnold’s system by 
appealing to the bettor feelings of his jmpils and by giving 
them wide views of culture and education. And in this he 
was successful, malcmg among lus pupils warm and lasting 
friends. In 1857 he became assistant to the professor of 
humanity in the university of tSt Andrews, and m 1861 he 
was appointed professor of that chair. In 18e53 lie married 
Eliza, daughter of Henry Alexander Douglas, Kilhoad, 
Dumfriesshire, and had one surviving sou, John Campbell, 
who became an advocate at the Scottish bar Sliairp was 
highly respected by the more earnest students, and much 
loved by some whoso spiritual as well as mental nature ho 
helped to quicken. In 1864 ho published Jnhnahoi', a 
Kighltind Pastoral j in tliis his devotion to the scenery and 
the people of the Scottish Highlands, whore he always spent 
lus vacations, found vent In this poem there was a 
directness, sinqilicity, and moral earnestness which showed 
the true poet. In 1868 he republished some articles under 
the name of Studies in Poetry and P*hilosop?iy ; this book 
showed him to bo one of the foremost ciitics of his day , the 
chief subjects it discussed wore Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Keblo. He insisted strongly on the liigh spiritual teach- 
ing and the deep poetical power of the great lake bard. 
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While not blind to his many faults of style, his occasional 
puerility, and his prosmess, he urged his claims as a 
unique interpreter of Nature and a spiiitual philosophei. 
Coleridge inteiestcd him as a poet, but much more as a 
religious teacher , the Aids to Reflection was a favourite 
present to his young friends, and often gave a text for his 
deeper conversations. The most popular essay was that 
on Keble, in which he gave a vivid sketch of Newman’s 
influence in Oxford, while he spoke of the author of The 
Chistian Year with enthusiasm as a Chiistian teacher, 
and with discerning ciiticism as a poet. In 1868 he was 
presented to the piincipalsliip of the United College, vacant 
by the death of J D Eorbes , lie discharged the duties ol 
this office with conscientious zeal and interest, and also con- 
tinued to lecture from time to tune on literary and ethical 
subjects A couise of the lectures, published in 1870, 
Cidture ami Religion, is one of his most popular works 
In 1873 he helped to edit the life of Pimcipal Forbes, 
and in 1874 ho edited Dorothy Woidswoith’s charming 
Recollections of a Tour in Scotland m 1803 In 1877 he 
was elected professor of poetry at Oxford in succession to 
Sir F H Doyle Of his lectures from this chair the best 
were published in 1880 as Asq^ccU of Poet'll/ In 1877 ho 
had published The Poetic Interpretation of Nature, in which 
ho cntcis fully into the “ old quarrel,” as Plato calls it, 
between science and poetry, and traces with great cloai 
ness and litoiaiy acumen the ideas of nature in all the 
chief Hebiew, classical, and English poets In 1879 ho 
published a short life of Robert Burns Such were Shairp’s 
chief litciary woiks, though many uncollected magazine 
ai tides and a few poems show tlie versatility of lus mind , 
attention may bo specially called to his aiiiclo Kkblm in 
tins Encyclojhvdia as an example of his ci liicnl power. In 
1882 he was rc-cloctcd to the poetiy cluur and discharged 
Ins duties thoio and at St Amliows till the einl of IBtSI , 
but lus health had boon frail for some time, and in Marcli 
1885 ho sought a change of an in the Riviera lie returned 
in Juno somewhat boneiited, but ho canglit a dull in the 
autumn, and, after a short illness, ’died at Ormsary, Argyll- 
shire, on Soptomlior 18, 1885. 

HlIAlvElbS IS the name ('eininonly apjillcd to and not 
rejected by a religious denomination of which the ollidal 
title is “The lliutod Gociety of Rilicveis m Oluist’s 
}8econd Appearing” The foundress was Ann Lee, wlio 
was born in Toad Lane, Maudioster, 29th February 173(5, 
but only privately bajitized Lst June 1742. Her father 
was a blacksmith, and at an early age slu' found employ- 
ment, being at one time a cutioi of hatter’s fur, and at 
another cook in the infirmary of her native town. Hho 
was a quiet child of a somewhat visionary temperament, 
and in 1758 joined a small religions body, a remnant of 
the P'^i’cnch Prophets. The loader was Jane Wardley, 
who was regarded by her followers as tlie “spirit of John 
the Baptist operating in tlio female line.” These pcojde 
were called Hliakors because, like the early t^nakers, they 
were seized with violent trcinlilings and shakings wlum 
under the influence of strong religious emotion. Ann Ia'o 
in 1702 married a blacksmith whoso diarader was not 
very good. Their four children died in infancy >She 
became “a sooker after salvation,” and her conversion was 
followed by her Liking the load in the vShaker Hoe.iety, to 
which she promulgated a doctrine of celibacy. Tlioir 
previous training bad led them to oxjmct that the second 
coming of Chiist would bo in the form of a woman ; as 
Eve was the mother of all living, so in their new leader 
the Shakers recognized “the first mother or spiritual 
parent in the line of the female.” With their new-born 
zeal aflame, they preached their doctrine in season and out 
of season, and suffered something from mob violence and 
from the intolerance of the constituted authorities. In 
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1774 Aun the Word and eiglit of her disciples emigrated 
to America, and landed at New York on August 1st of 
that year Abraham Stanley, not relishing his wife’s 
celibate creed, abandoned her for another woman The 
“Believers” settled at Neuskenna, now called Watervliet, 
and were imprisoned for refusing to take the oath, foi 
which reason they were suspected of being unfavourable 
to the cause of the Revolution On being released they 
preached their creed and gradually gained converts Ann 
Lee died at Wateivliet 8tli September 1780 She was 
succeeded by James Whittaker, who died in 1788, when 
Joseph Meacliain succeeded to the leadership and organized 
the society on that communistic basis which now distin- 
guishes it, In the early history of the Shakers various 
charges were brought against them, including flagellation 
and naked dancing, but they have outlived these scandals 
and are now generally respected There is an interesting 
sketch of a Shaker community in Howell’s Urvdiscove7 eel 
Country They all woik ] they are capital agriculturists , 
they have a widespread reputation for thoroughness, fru- 
gality, and temperance They believe in the reality of 
constant intei course with the world of spirits Theio aro 
“poems” by Mother Ann which it is claimed have been 
dictated by her from the spirit world They claim from 


time to time the exercise of the gift of tongues and the 
gift of healing The theological ideas of the Shakers are 
set forth in the Testimony of Christ's Second Apjsearm^ 
exemplified hy the Piinciple and Practice of the True Church 
of Christ, of which a fouith edition, printed in 1856, was 
extensively circulated, A compacter statement is that in 
F W Evans’s Shalers’ Compendium, which was piinfced 
at New Lebanon in 1859 Elder Evans, who is the best- 
known repiesentative of Sbakensm, is of English birth, 
and has pubhshed an autobiography. In 1870 there were 
eighteen distinct Shaker communities, with eighteen church 
buildings capable of seating 8850 persons, and possessing 
property valued at $86,900 These socialist villages are in 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Hampshire, and Ohio 

The best known of tlie settlements is that at New Lebanon, wlieie 
there aie tlnee separate societies in view of each other The North 
Ftamily, the Chmcli Family, and the Second Family aie distinct 
groups, whose membeis liro together and have a common right to 
land, house, hats, tools, books, and all that theie is The only 
form of government is that supplied by the public opinion of the 
community, as expiessed m its social meetings foi mutual con- 
fession, counsel, and ciiticism Mr Hopworth Dixon’s New Amei wa 
gives an inteic&ting account of their cominuuistic methods ’■ 

Thoic IS an c\teusi\o hteiatuio icspBcimg tlio Sliakeis, a bibhociarlij is 
appeiKlccl to W E A. Axon's Biogra^hiM ISfotxce of Ann Lee, Liveipool, 1870 
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W ILLliM SHA.KESPKAEE(1 684-1 6 1 6), the national 
poet of England, the greatest dramatist that modem 
Europe has produced, was born in April, in the yeai 1564, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick The 
known facts of the poet’s personal history are compara- 
tively few, and before giving them in order we purpose 
considering in some detail the larger educational influences 
which helped to stimulate his latent powers, to evoke and 
Htrongthon his poetical and patriotic sympathies, and thus 
prepare and qualify him for his future work In dealing 
with those influoncos wo aro on linn and fruitful ground 
We know, for example, that Shakespoaro was born and lived 
for twenty years at Stratford-upon-Avon j and wo can say 
therefore with certainty that all the physical and moral 
influences of that picturesque and richly-stoned Midland 
distnct molted as years wont by into the full current of 
his ardent blood, became mdoed the vital eloment, the 
very breath of life his expanding spirit breathed. Wo 
know a good deal about his home, his parents, and his 
domestic surroundings j and these powerful factors in the 
development of any mind gifted with insight and sensibility 
must have acted with redoubled force on a nature so richly 
and harmoniously endowed as that of the Stratford poet 
Ib would be difficult indood to ovorostimato the combined 
olToci of these vital elements on his capacious and retentive 
mind, a mind in which the receptive and creative powers 
were so equally poised and of such unrivalled strength. 
This review of the larger influences operating with con- 
centrated force during the critical years of youth and early 
manhood will help to connect and interpret the few and 
scattered particulars of Shakespeare’s personal history 
These particulars must indeed bo to some extent connected 
and interproiod in order to be clearly understood, and any 
intelligible account of Shakespeare’s life must therefore 
take the shape of a biographical essay, rather than of a 
biography proper. We may add that the sketch will be 
confined to the points connected with Shakespeare’s local 
surroundings and personal history. The largo literary 
questions connected with his works, such as the classifica- 
tion, the chronology, and analysis of the plays, could not of 
course be adequately dealt with in such a sketch It is 


the loss necessary that this wider task should be attempted 
as the main points it embraces have recently been well 
handled by competent Shakespearian scholars The best 
and most convenient manuals embodying the results of 
leccnt criticism and research will be referred to at the 
close of the article Meanwhile we have first to look at 
the locality of Shakespeare’s biith, both in its matoiialaud 
moial aspects 

Warwickshire was known to Shakespeare’s contem-War- 
poiaries as the ccntial county or heart of England It 
was the middle sluro of the Midlands, where the two great 
Roman roads crossing the island from east to west and 
west to east mot, — forming at thoir point of junction the 
centre of an irregular St Andrew’s cross, of which the arms 
extended from Dover to Chester on the one side and from 
Totnes to Lincoln and the north on the other The conlro 
in which those roads — ^Watlmg Sbieot and the Fosse Way 
— thus mot was early known fxom. this circumstance as the 
High Cross, Being the most important Midland position 
during the Roman occupation of the country, several 
Roman stations were formed in the neighbourhood of this 
vonorablo Quatro Bras Of those Camden specifies the 
ancient and flourishing city of Cly Chester, lepresented in 
part by the modern Clybrook, and Manduessidum, the 
memory of which is probably retained in the modern Man- 
cettar. Important Roman remains have also been found 
within a few miles of Stratford, at Alcester, a central 
station on the third great Roman road, Ricknild Street, 
which runs from south to north across the western side of 
the county In later times, when means of communication 
were multiplied, the great roads to the north-west still 

1 There is Considerable similaiity between the Amerioan disciples of 
Ann Lee and the English Shakers of the New Forest, who came into 
public notice in 1874. One of thoir members bad bought 31 acres of 
land, which they cultivated under the direction of “Mother” Mary Ann 
G-irling, who was at once thoir foiindi css and prophetess. As the result 
of some litigation the Shakers wore ejected in 1874, and, after having 
shelter for a lime on a farm belonging to the lion Auberon Herbert, 
theyihen became atent community. Charges were made against them 
I of naked dancing m the couise of their religious ecstasies They 
believe in the second advent, regard Mrs Girling as the woman Messiah, 
have all pioporty m common, and preach the doctrine of celibacy, 
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passed through the county, and one of them, the mail 
road from London through Oxford to Birmingham, Stafford, 
and Chester, ms the “ street© ” or public vray that ciossed 
the Avon at the celebrated fold spanned in 1483 by Sir 
Hugh Clopton’s magnificent bridge of fourteen arches 
Immediately beyond the bridge rose the homely gables and 
wide thoroughfares of Shakespeare’s native place. 

The In Shakespeare’s time Warwickshire was divided by the 
Aiden irregular line of the Avon into two unequal but well-marked 
division, known respectively, from their mam character- 

istics, as the woodland and the open country, or more 
technically as the districts of Arden and Feldon. The 
former included the thickly-wooded region north of the 
Avon, of which the celebrated forest of Aiden was the 
centre, and the latter the champaign country, the rich and 
fertile pasture-lands between the Avon and the line of hills 
separating Warwick from the shires of Oxford and Horth- 
arapton. Shakespeare himself was of course familiai with 
this division of his native shire, and he has well expressed 
it in Lear’s description of the section of the kingdom 
assigned to his eldest daughtei G-oneril, — 

" Of all these bounds,— even fiom this line to this, 

With shadowy foiests and with chamijains iicli’d, 

With plenteous nveis and ■wide-skirted meads,— 

We make thee lady ” 

Ho better general description of Warwickshire could 
indeed be given than is contained in these lines Taking 
the Eoman roads, Watling and Rickmld Streets, as 
boundaries, they vividly depict the characteristic featuies 
of the county, including its plenteous rivers and wide- 
skirted meads The old and central division of Arden 
and Feldon is clearly embodied in the second line, 
" with shadowy forests and with champains rich’d ” 
This distinction, practically effaced in modern times by 
agiicultural and mining progress, was partially affected by 
these causes even in Shakespeate’s own day The wide 
Arden, or belt of foieat tenitory which had once extended 
not only across the county but from the Trout to the 
Severn, was then very much restricted to the centre of the 
shire, the line of low hills and undulating country which 
stretched away for upwards of twenty miles to the north 
of Stratford. The whole of the northern district was, it is 
true, still densely wooded, but the intervening patches of 
arable and pasture land gradually encroached more and 
more upon the bracken and brushwood, and every year 
larger areas were cleared and prepared for tillage by Hie 
axe and the plough. In the second half of the 16th 
century, however, the Ardeu district still retained enough 
of its primitive character to fill the poet’s imagination witli 
the exhilarating breadth and sweetness of woodland haunts, 
the beauty, variety, and freedom of sylvan life, and thus to 
impart to the scenery of As Tou lAlce It the vivid fresh- 
ness and reality of a living experience. In this delightful 
comedy the details of forest-hfo are touched with so light 
but at tho same time so sure a hand as to prove tlio 
writer’s familiarity with tho whole art of venery, his 
thorough knowledge of that “ highest franchise of noble 
and princely pleasure” which the royal demesnes of wood 
and park afforded. In referring to tho maiches or wide 
margins on the outskirts of the forest, legally known as 
purlieus, Shakespeare indeed displays a minute technical 
accuracy which would seem to indicate that in his early 
rambles about the forest and casual talks with its keepers 
and woodmen he had picked up the legal incidents of 
sylvan economy, as well as enjoyed the freedom and charm 
of forest-life. Throughout the purlieus, for instance, tho 
forest laws were only partially in force, while the more 
important rights of individual owners were fully recognized 
and established II once it happened that Corin’s master, 
dwelling, as Rosalind puts it in a quaint but characteristic 


simile that betiays her sex, “here m the skirts of the 
forest, like fringe upon a petticoat,” could sell “ his cote, his 
flock, and bounds of feed,” and that Celia and Rosalind 
weie able to purchase “ the cottage, the pasture, and the 
flock ” It may be noted, too, that, in exchange for the 
independence the dwellers in the purlieus acquired as 
private owners, they had to lelinquish their common 
right or customary privilege of pasturing their cattle in the 
forest Sheep, indeed, were not usually included in this 
right of common, their piesence in the foiest being regaided 
as mimical to the deer When kept in the purlieus, there- 
fore, they had to be stuctly limited to then bounds of feed, 
shepheided dming tbe day and carefully folded every 
night, and these points are faithfully reflected by Shake- 
speare Again, only those specially privileged could hunt 
venison within the forest But if the deer strayed beyond 
the forest bounds they could be fieely followed by tho 
dwellers in the pmlieus, and these happy hunting grounds 
outside the forest precincts weie in many cases spacious and 
extensive Tho special office of a forest rangci was 
indeed to drive hack the deer stiaying in the puilious The 
banished duke evidently has this in mind when, as a 
casual denizen of the forest, he proposes to make war on 
its native citizens — 

“Come, shall we go and kill us vemsoii ^ 

And yet it iiks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Being native lnugliei.s of tins desert city, 

Should, 111 then own confines, with foiked heads, 

Have then rouiicl haunches gor’d ” 

And the melancholy Jaques, refining as usual with cynical 
sentimentalism on oveiy way of life and every kind of 
action, thinks it would be a special outrage 

“To fright tho animals, and lo kill them up, 

In their assign’d and native dwelling pl.iee,” 

Not only in As You Lila but in Lovi^s Lalmtrh XcisJ,. 
m A Midsummer NxgMs Diram, in tho Merry ir/zinv of 
’Windsor, and indeed throughout his dramatic works, 
Shakespeare displays the most intimate knowledge of the 
aspects and incidents of forest life; and it is coitam that 
m the first instance this knowledge must have boon gainoil 
from his caiJy familiarity with tho Arden district. This, 
as wo have scon, stretched to tho north of Stratford in all 
its amplitude and varioly of hill and dale, leafy covert and 
sunny glade, giant oaks and tangled thickots, — tho wood- 
land stillnass being broken at iniorvals not only by tho 
noise of brawling brooks below and of feather eel outcries 
and fiuttorings overhead, hut by dappled herds swooping 
across tho open lawns or twinkling in tho shadowy bracken, 
as well as by senttorod groups of timid conics feeding, at 
matins and vespers, on tho tender Khooi.s and sweet 
herbage of tho forest sido. Tho dccr-stcaling tradition is 
sufficient evidence of the popular huliof in tho poet’s love 
of daring exploits in tho regions of vert and venison, 
and of his devotion, although in a somewhat irrcgulai' way 
poihaps, to the attractive woodcraft of the park, tlio 
warren, and the chase, Tho traditional scone of this 
adventure was Charlccoto Park, a few miles north-cast of 
Stratford, but the poet’s early wanderings in Arden 
extended, no doubt, much further afield. Stirred by tho 
natural desire of visiting at leisure the more celebrated 
places of his native district, ho would pass from Rtratford 
to Henley and Hampton, to Wroxall Priory and Kemlworth 
Castle, to ^StOlloleigl^ Abbey and Leamington Priors, to 
Warwick Keep and Guy’s Cliffo, Tho remarkable beauty 
of this last storied spot stirs the learned and tranquil pons 
of tho antiquaries Camden and Bugdalo to an unwonted 
effort of description, even in tho pro-descriptive era. 
“Under this hill,” says Camden, “hard by tho river Avon, 
standeth Guy-cliffe, others call it Gib-cliffo, the dwelling 
house at this day of Sir Thomas Beau-foo, descended from 
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tlie ancient N'ormans line, and tlie very seate itselfe of 
pleasantnesse There have yee a shady little wood, cleeie 
and ciistall springs, mossy hottomes and caves, medowes 
alwaies fresh and greene, the river rumbling here and 
there among the stones with his stream making a milde 
noise and gentle whispering, and besides all this, solitary 
and still qiiietnesse, things most giatefiil to the Muses ” 
But the whole of the ciicmt was iichly wooded, the 
towns, as the names indicate, being forest towns, — Henley- 
in- Arden, Harapton-in -Arden, — while the castles and 
secularized leligious houses were paled off within their 
own parks and bounds from the sylvan wildeiness around 
them Some, like the cclebiatcd castle of the Mountfords, 
called from its pleasant situation amongst the woods 
Beaudesert, having been dismantled during the Wars of 
the Boses were already abandoned, and had in Shake- 
speare’s day relapsed from the stately reveliy that once 
filled their halls into the silence of the surrounding woods 
At every point of the journey, indeed, as the poet’s eager 
and meditative eye embraced new vistas, it might be said, 
■“TmvGis and baltlcmcnls it sees 
Bosomed high m tufted tioes ’’ 

On the southern margin of the Ai den division, towaids the 
Avon, small farms were indeed already numerous, and 
cultivation had become tolerably general But the region 
as a whole still letainod its distinctive character as the 
Arden or wooded division of the county Even now, 
indeed, it includes probably more woods and parks than 
aio to 1)0 found over the samo area in any other English 
shire 

Tho While parts of the Arden district wore in this way 

Feldon cultivation, it must not bo supposed that tho 

division. or opon country to tho south of tho Avon, tho 

Eoldon division of tho county, was destitute of wood, on the 
contrary its ostonsivo pastures were not only well watered 
by local streams overshadowed by willow and aider, 
but well wooded at intervals by groups of more stately 
ti’oos The numorons flocks and herds that grazed 
througlioiit the valley of the Bod TTonso found welcome 
shollor from tho noonday heat and the driving wind under 
tho green roofs and leafy screens that lined and dotted 
their bounds of food. And, although oven tho grazing 
farms were comparatively small, almost every homestead 
had its group of protoctrag elms, its outlying patch of 
hanging beech and ash, or straggling cop.so of oak and 
hazel. This is still reflected in such local names as Wood 
Baric, Bhrul) Lands, Onkloy Wood, Eurzo Hill, Oakham, 
Ashbonio, Alcott Wood, Borocoto Wood, and Badland 
Gnrso. Those features gave interest and variety to tho 
Eoldon ebstnet, and justified the characteristic epithet 
which for centuries was popularly applied to tho county as 
a whole, that of woody Wanvickshiro.” And Shakespeare, 
in passing out of the county on his London journeys, 
would quickly fool tho difference, as beyond its borders he 
came upon stretches of loss clothed and cultivated scenery 
As his stout gelding mounted Edgohill, and ho turned in 
tho saddle to take a parting look at tho familiar landscape 
ho was leaving, ho would behold what Speed, in his 
enthusiasm, calls “another Eden, as Lot tho plain of 
Jordan.” Wliilo tho general aspect would bo that of green 
pastures and grassy levels, there would bo at tho same time 
tho picturesque intermingling of wood and water, of mill 
and grange and manor house, which gives light and shade, 
colour and movement, interest and animation, to tho plainer 
swoops and more monotonous objects of pastoral scenery. 

History, On tho historical side Warwickshire has points of 
interest as striking and distinctive as its physical features. 
During tho Bomau occupation of 'tlie country it wag, ag wo 
have seen, tho site of several central Eoman stations, of 
which, besides those already noticed, tho fortified camps of 


Tripontium and Presidium on the line of the Avon were' 
the most impoitant. A Eoman road crossed the Avon at 
Stratford, and radiating north and south soon reached 
some of the laiger Roman towns of the west, such as 
Uiiconmm and Corinium Between these towns were 
country villas or mansions, many of them being, like that 
at Woodchester, “ magnificent palaces coveiing as much 
giound as a whole town ” Tlie entire district must in 
this way have been powei fully affected by the higher 
forms of social life and material splendour which the 
wealtliiei piovincials had introduced. The immediate 
effect of this Roman influence on the native populations 
was, as we know, to divide them into opposed gioups 
whose conflicts helped directly to produce the disastrous 
results which followed the withdiawal of the Romans fioin 
the island But tho moie permanent and moie important 
effect IS probably to be traced lu the far less obstinate 
resistance offeied by tho Celtic tribes of Mid Britain to 
the invading Angles from the uoith and Saxons from 
the south, by whom themselves and their district were 
eventually ahsoibed Instead of the fierce conflicts and 
wrathful withdrawal or extciramation of the conquered 
Britons winch prevailed further east, and for a time 
perhaps fuithci west also, the intervening tribes appear to 
havo accepted the overlordship of their Teutonic neighbours 
and united with them in the cultivation and defence of their 
common tcrntoiy The fact that no rocoid of any early Early 
Anglo conquest remains seems to indicate that, after at of 
most a brief resistance, there wms a gradual coalescence of 
tho invading with the native tribes lather than any fierce Teutonic 
or memoiablo struggle botwocn thorn Even tho more iaoe,3. 
independent and wadiko tribes about tho Severn repeatedly 
joined the Saxon Hwiccas, whose noi thorn frontier was tho 
forest of Arden, in resisting the advance of Wessex from 
the south And for more than a hundred years after the 
establishment of the central kingdom of the Anglos, the 
neighbouring Welsh princes are found acting m friendly 
alliance with tho Mercian rulers. It was thus tho very 
district whore from an early period the two race elements 
tliat havo gone to tho making of tho nation were most ‘ 
nearly balanced and most complotoly blended The union 
of a strong Celtic clement with the dominant Angles is still ^ 
reflected in the local nomonclaturc, not only in tho names ' 
of the chief natural features, such as rivers and heights, 

— Arden and Avon, Lickoy, Alno, and Thame, — but m 
the numcious rmiiki and cotes or cots, as in tho reduplica- 
tive Cotswold, in tho dans, dojis, and de^is, and in such 
distinctively Celtic elements as man, pol, try, in names 
of places scattered through the district. The cotes are, it 
is true, ambiguous, being in a majority of cases perhaps 
Saxon rather Sian Celtic, but in a forest country near tho 
old Welsh marches many must still represent tho Celtic 
coet or coed, and m some cases this is clear from tho word 
itself, as in Kingseot, a variation of Kingswood, and even 
Charlccoto exists in the alternative form of Charlewood. 

This union of tho two races, combined with tho stirring 
conditions of life in a wild and picturesque border country, 
gave a vigorous impulse and distinctive character to the 
population, tlio influence of which may bo clearly traced in 
tho subsequent literary as well as in tho political history 
of tho country. As early as the 0th century, when tho 
ravages of tho Danes had desolated the homes and scattered 
the representatives of learning in Wessex, it was to western 
Mercia that King Alfred sent for scholars and churchmen 
to unite with him in helping to restore the fallen fortunes 
of religion and letters. And after tho long blank in tho 
native literature produced by the Norman Conquest the 
authentic signs of its indestructible vitality first appeared 
on tho banks of tho Severn. Layamon’s spirited poem 
dealing with the legendary history of Britain, and written 
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at Eedstone near Arley, mthm siglit of tlie liver’s majestic 
sweep amidst its bordering woods and hills, is by fai the 
most important literaiy monument of semi-Saxon And, 
while the poem as a whole displays a Saxon tenacity of 
purpose in working out a comprehensive scheme of 
memorial verse, its moie onginal piarts have touches of 
passion and picturesqueaess, as well as of diaraatic 
vivacity, that recall the patriotic fire of the Celtic baids 
A hundred and fifty years later the first great period of 
English literature was inaugurated by another poem of 
marked originality and powei, wiitten under the shadow 
of the Malvein Hills The writer of the striking series of 
allegoiies known as Piers Ploiv7nan’s Vuims was a Shiop- 
shire man, and, notwithstanding his occasional visits to 
London and official employments there, appears to have 
spent his best and most productive years on the western 
bolder between the Severn and the Malvern Hills In 
many points both of substance and foim the poem may, 
It IS true, be described as almost typically Saxon Hut it 
has at the same time a power of vivid poitraitm-e, a sense 
of colour, with an intense and penetrating if not exag 
gerated feeling for local giievanees which are probably 
due to the strain of Celtic blood in the writer’s veins. 
Two centuries latei, fiom the same district, horn a small 
town on an affluent of the Severn, a few miles to the west 
of the liver, came the national poet, who not only inherited 
the patriotic fire and keen sensibility of Layamon and 
Langland, but who combined in the most perfect foim and 
earned to the highest point of development the best 
qualities of the two great races repiresentod m the blood 
and history of the English nation. Mr J it Gieen, in 
loferrmg to the moral efiects aiising from the mixture of 
races in the Midland district, has noted this fact m one 
of those sagacious sidc-glancos that make his history so 
instiuctive. “It is not without siguificance,” he says, 

“ that the highest type of tho race, the one Englishman who 
has combined in their largest measure tho mobility and 
fancy of the Celt with tho depth and energy of tho Teutonic 
tempei, was born on the old Welsh and English bordoilaiid, 
in tho forest of Arden ” And from tho purely critical 
side Mr Matthew Arnold has clearly brought out the same 
point He traces some of tho finest qualities of Shake- 
speare’s poebiy to the Celtic spirit which touched his 
imagination as with an enchantei’s wand, and thus helped 
to brighten and eniich the profounder elements of his 
creative genius. 

The history of Warwicksldro in Anglo-Saxon timos is idontifiod 
with the kingdom of Morcia, which, undei a senes of able rulers, 
was for a time tho dominant power of tlio eonntiy Iiilator limes, 
from its central position, the county was liahlo to ho ciossod hy 
military forces if reholbon niado head in tho north or west, as well 
as to ho tiaversod and occupied, by tho rival armies during tho 
Wars periods of civil war Tho most important ovcnls, indeed, cou- 

ofthe Hooted with tho shire before Shakespeare’s time occurred duiing 
Roses the two greatest civil conflicts m tho earlier national annals— 
the Barons’ "War in the 18th coniury, and the Wars of Uio Roses in 
tho 15tli, The dcoiaive battles that closed these long and bitter 
struggles, and thus bocamo turning points in onr constitutional 
history, were both fought on the bordeis of Warwickshire, — ^Iho 
battle of Evesham on the south-wcslerii and tho battle of Boswoitli 
Eiokl on the nortli-oastern boundary, Tho groat loadeis in each 
conflict— tlio founder of the Commons House of Parliament and the 
“ scttei np and puller down of kings ” — wore directly eoimecled with 
Warwioksluro. Kenilworth belonged to Simon do Monlfort, and 
Its siege and surrender constituted tho last act in the Barons’ War. 
Dimug the Wars of the Roses the county was naturally proini- 
nciit 111 public affairs, as its local eail, the last and greatest of 
tho lawless, prodigal, and ambitious barons of inodncval times, was 
for more than twenty yeais tho Lading figure m tho straggle. 
But notwithstanding tins powerful inlluenco tho county was, hko 
the country itself, very much divided in its political sympalliics 
and aetivitiOd. Tho weakness and vaoillation of Homy Yl. had 
stimulated tho rival house of York to asseit its claims, and, as tho 
trading and mercantile classes were always in favour of a strong 
government, London, with the eastern counties and tho chief poiis 
and comniarcial towns, favonrod the house of York, On the other 
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hand, South Wales, some of the Midland and most of the western 
shnes, undoi the leadeiship of the Beanfoits, and the noitlieiii 
counties, imdei the leadeiship of Clilfoid and Noitliumbeiland, 
buppoited the house of Lancaster Political feeling in the Punci- 
pality iLself was a good deal divided The duke of Yoik still 
possessed Ludlow Castle, and, the Welsh of the noithern bolder 
being devoted to the honses of Maicli .and Mortiinei, Piiiice 
Edwaid, the young eail of Mai oh, aftoi the defeat and death of lus 
father at Wakefield, was able to rally on the bolder a “mighty 
powei of mai’chmen,” and, aftei uniting his foices with those of 
Warwick, to secuic the decisive victoiy of Towton which placed 
biTu seemely on the thioiie Still, duiiiig the cailici stages of the 
stiuggle the Beaufoits, with the eails of Pembroke, Devon, and 
Wiltshiio, weie able to mnstei in the south and w cst foi ces sufficient 
to keep the Yoikists in chock And when the final stiuggle came, 

—when Heniy of Richmond landed at Milfoid Haven,— the Welsh 
blood ill his veins lallied to lus standaid so powciful a contingent 
of the southern maichmen that he was able at onco to cioss tho 
Severn, and, traveisiug noitli Warwicksliiic, to confront tlie foices 
of Richaul, with the assmanee that in the houi of need ho would 
he snppoitcd by Stanley and Noitlmmhciland Warwickshire itself 
was, as ah eady intimated, consideiably divided oven in the moio 
active stages of the conflict, Coveiitiy being stiongly in favour of 
the Red Rose, while Warwick, iindci the iiifluoiico of tho call, was 
foi awhile devoted to the cause of tho White Rose Kenilworth 
was still held hy the house of Laucastei, and Hemy YI at tho 
outset of the conquest had nioi e than once taken icfngc there On 
the othei hand Euwaul lY and Richaid III both visited Warwick, 
the Iittoi being so intorestod in the castle that ho is s.aid to have 
laid the foundation of a now and "mighty fayio” tower on tho 
north side, aftouvaids known as the Bears Tower. Edw’ard lY , in 
haimony witli lus strong instinct for popularity, and command of 
the aits that secuio it, tued to conciliate tho people of Coventry by 
visiting the town and witnessing its celebrated pageants moio than 
once— at Christmas in 1465 and at tho festival of St George lu 
1474 Although ho was accompanied by lus queen tho efforts to 
win tho town from its attachment to tho iival house do not ajipcai 
to have been vciy successful XJiidcr Edwnid’s lulo tlio ni.iiuiesla- 
tioii of active paitisaiishiii was natiually in abeyance, and no doubt 
tlio fooling may to some extent luavo dechned Iiulood, in tho Liloi 
stages of tho straggle Wanvieksliiro, liku so many other couutm.s, 

W'ds comparatively weaiy and quiescent When Eidiard HI 
advanced to tho noxlh the shoiill of tho .shiio had, it is tiue, in 
obodionco to tho loyal maiidale levied a iorco on behalf of the king, 
but ns this force never actually joined tho loyal staiulaul it ih 
iialurally assumed tliat it was cither lutereopted by Henry on Ins 
maich to Bosworlh Eield or had volnutiirily joined him on tho ovo 
of tho battle. In view of the strong Laiiemsluiinn symiiailiii's in 
tho norlli and cast ol the sluro Uio latter is by fur the more 
probable supposition. In tins ease, or indeed on tiillu'r ulteniativi', 
it may bo true, as assorted in tho iiatent of anus 8ul)sequoutly 
granted to S]iakcspt‘.'iio’.s lalhci, that lus (iuoostor.s had fouglit on 
behalf of Henry YII. in the gioat battle that plai’od the crown on 
his head. Many families heaung tho name of filiakespearo were 
scatlorod Ihroiigli Waiwieksluio in tho IflUi century, and it is 
thoroforo not at all unlikely that some of thoxr membeis had 
wioldod a spear with cllcct in tho battle that, to tho immon.so 
relief of tho country, hapjiily closed the most nuherable civil 
conflict in its annuls. 

But, vvhethor any of hw auncBtois fongliL at Bosworlh Eield luflnonco 
or not, Sliakespoaio would bo sure in lus youth to lieai, almost of local 
at first hand, a mnlliludo of exciting stones and stirring inoi- tradi- 
dcuts connected with so memorable and far-roaeliing n viiffory. tiouB, 
After the baltlo llunry YII. had slept at Coventry, and was 
cnleiiamod by the eilizens and proseuloil with ImmlHinno gifts, 
lie seems tlierc also to have first oxoieiscd las royal tiower by con- 
ferring Icuiglitliood on tho mayor of tho town, 'lijo batllo was 
fought only eighty years before Sliakesjiearo’s birth, wul public 
events of importanoo arc vividly tmnswitted by local tmthlioii for 
more than double that length of lime. At (his hour the quiet 
farmsteads of Mid Somw'sot abound with stories and triulitiouK of 
Monmouth and his soldiura, and of tho events that proeeded and 
followed the battle of Sedgoiuoor. And a century earlier local 
traditions posses.sod still more vitality and poiver. In the 1 tllh 
century, indeed, the mat events of tho nation’s life, ns well as 
more important local incidents, were pniiuhirly preservod and 
transmitted by moans of oral Iradilum aiuf secuic display, Only 
a small and cnltiiroil class could acquire their knowledge of them 
through literary chronicles and loarnod lecords The popular 
mind was of nocossity laigoly fed and stimulated by the spoken 
namtivas of the rustic festival and tho winter /ir(t.sidt). And a 
quiet Bottled neighbourhood like Btrntford, out of tho crash, but 
near tho gi'oat centres of natjioual activity, would lie jioculinrly rich 
in Ihcso stored-np matoiials of unwritlon history, Tho very fact 
that within eight miles of Shakespeare’s birthplace arose from 
thoir cedarod slopes the halls and towers of tho great carl who 
for more tlian a quarter of a century wielded a political and 
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mihtaiy power miglitiei than any subject had wielded befoie 
would give the distiict an exceptional prominence m the national 
annals, winch would be locally leflccted in an answeiing wealth of 
histone tiadition. In Shakespeaie’s day Wain ickshue thus sup- 
plied the matenals of a libeial elementaiy tiainmg m the heioic 
annals of the past, and especially in the gieat events of the lecent 
past that had established the Tudois on the thione, consolidated 
the peimanent mteicsts of the Government and the country, and 
helped diicctly to piomote the giowmg unity and strength, pio- 
speiity and icnown, of the kingdom The special value of 
Shakcspeaie’s diamaiic inteiprctation of this period, aiisingfiom 
lus eaily familiaiity with tho iich and piegnant matenals of 
nnwutten histoiy, has recently been insisted on afiesh by one of 
oiii most caioful and learned authoiities In the picface to hia 
woik on The Eousas of LanaasU') and Foil, Mi Janies Gaiidncr 
says — “ Foi this peiiodof English histoiy we aic foilunate in pos- 
sessing an unnvallcd inteipictoi in oui gieat diamatic poet 
Shakespeare A legulai sequence of histoiical plays exhibits to us, 
not only tho gencial chaiactei of each successive loign, but neaily 
tho whole chain of leading events from tho days of Richaid II 
to tho death of Eicliaid III at Boswoith Following the gniclanco 
ot such a mastei mind, wo lealizefor ora selves the men and actions 
of the poiiod in a way we cannot do in any othei epoch Ami 
this is tho moio impoitant as the age itself, especially towaids 
tho close, IS one of the most obscure in English history During 
the peiiod of the "Wais of the Roses wo have, coinpaiativoly speak- 
ing, vety few oontompoiaiy naiiatives of what took jilaco, and 
anything like a gonoial histoiy of tho tunes was not mitten till a 
much later date. But tho doings of that stoimy ago,— the sad 
calamities enduiod by kings— tho sudden changes oi fortuno in 
gieal moil— tho glitter of chivalry and tho lioiiois oi civil war,— 
all loli a deop impression upon tho mind of the nation, which was 
left aim hy vmd imditioiis of tha at the time that om'yieot 
ill aniakst w) ote Ilonco, notwiihstanding tho scantiness of leconls 
and tho mcagroncss of aiieiont clumnclos, wo have singularly hlllo 
dillknilty in iindoistamling tlio spiiit and cliaiactor ol tho fames.” 
Familial as ho must liavo boon in lus youth with tho materials 
that enabled him to iiitorprot so stiuing a period, it is not surpns- 
lug that even aniulst tho qiiiot hedgerows and meadows of Strnt- 
Inul Bliakospoaro’s piilso should bavo boat high with patiiotic 
enthusiasm, or that when launched on lus new caiccr m the 
metropolis lio should have sympathized to tho Ml oxtont on lus 
larger powers witli tho glow of loyal fooling Hint, imdor Elizabelli’s 
rule, and ospocially in the conflict with Spain, tlmlled tho nation’s 
liOiU’t with an exulting sonso ol full pohtical lifo, leahzcd national 
power, aiul gathonng European fame 

In tho interval that elapsed between tho battle of Bosworlh 
Fiold anil the birth of Shakespoaro Warwicksliiro continued to bo 
visited by tho leigiuug mouaioh and inembors of tho loyal family 
fl’liu year after lus accossion to tho crown Iloiiry VIII., with Qiiucii 
Cntlioiino, visitod Coventry m state, and witnessed llioro a senes 
of magmliccnt pagoaniH, In 1525 tho Praicoss Mary spent two 
days lit tho priory, being ontortauied with tho usual sports and 
shows, and presented by the citizens on her dopailiiro with hand- 
Moiuo presents, Tho yoai aftoi Shakespoam’s birth Queen Elizabeth 
made a stiito vusit to Coventry, Kenilworth, and "Warwiclc, the 
young mieoii being leooivod at every point of her progress with 
nnUHually 8])loiidul deiuoiistiations of loyalty and devotion. And 
nine years belovo Slialccspcaro’s bath King Edwaul VI , m tho last 
months of liis roign, bad specially interested himself in tho ro- 
ostnldishment liy royal charier of the fieo giaminar school of tlio 
guild at Stratford, whieh had been suppressed at tho dissolutiim 
ef religious houses during his father’s loign. 

Tlio town of Stratford lios on ilio nortli "bank of tlio 
Avon, at a iiomt about midway in its courses from its rise 
in Nortliamptonsliiro hills to its junction with tho Severn 
at Towkosbury. On entering tho town, across Sir Hugh, 
Clopton’s noblo bridge, tho road from the south-east fans 
out in three main directions, — on the right to Warwick and 
Coventry, on the left to Alcestor, while between runs the 
central street, tho modern representative of tho old Roman 
way to Birmingham, Chester, and the north. Purther to 
tho loft a fourth and loss important road leaves the town 
beyond tho church, and, keeping in tho main the lino of 
the river, goes to Bidford, Salford Priors, and Evesham, 
ft is a picturesque country road connecting a string of 
undulating villages and hamlets with Stratford. Tho 
town itself consisted in tlio 16 th century of tho low gahle- 
roofed wood-and-plaster houses dotted at intervals along 
these roads and down tho cross streets that connected 
them with each other and with the river. Most of tho 
houses in Shakespeare’s time had gardens at the back, 
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and many at the sides also; and the space between the 
houses, combined with the unusual width of the streets, 
gave the town an open clieeiful look which enabled it to 
letain pleasant touches of its earlier rural state As its 
prospeiity increased the scatteied dwellings naturally 
tended to close up their ranks, and present a more united 
fiont of exposed wares and convenient hostelries to the 
yeomen and graziers, who with their wives and families 
frequented the place on fair and market days But in 
Shakespeare’s time the irregulai line of gables and poiches, 
of penthouse walls and gaiden palings, with patches of 
flowers and overarching foliage between, still varied the 
view and refreshed the eye in looking down the leading 
thoroughfares These thoroughfares took the shape of a 
cential cross, of which Church, Chapel, and High Streets, 
lunning in a continuous line north and south, constituted 
the shaft or stem, while Bridge and Wood Streets, running 
m another line east and west, were the transverse beam 
or bar. At the point of intersection stood the High Cross, 
a solid stone building wnth steps below and open arches 
above, from which public proclamations were made, and, 
as in London and other laige towns, sermons sometimes 
deliveicd. The open space around the High Cross was 
tho centre of trade and mcrcliandise on maiket days, and 
flora the force of custom it naturally became tho site on 
which at a later period the market-houso was built Oppo- 
site the High Cross tho main load, earned over Sir Hugh 
Clopton’s arches and along Bridge Street, tuins to tho left 
through Honley Street on its way to Heiiley-in-Aidcn 
and the more distant northerly towns At tho western 
end of Wood Street was a largo and open space called 
Rother Market, whence Bother Street running parallel 
with High Street led through narrower lanes into tho 
Evesham Road 

This open ground was, as tho namo mthcaios, tlio groat cattlo Tlio 
market of Stiatlord, oiio of tho most important feataios of its llotbor 
industrial histoiy fioni very oaily timos. Iii tho later Middlo Market. 
Ages most of tho wealthier inhabitants were engaged m farming 
opoiations, and tho growtli and prospeiity of the place lesulteil 
from its position as a market town in tho midst of an agncultmal 
and grazing district. In tho IStli coiitiiry a number of chaiteis 
wore obtained from the early Plantagenet kings, empowering tlio 
town to hold a weekly market and no fewoi than five annual fairs, 
four of which were manily for cattlo In latci times a senes of 
great cattle markets, one for each month in tho year, was added 
to tho list The namo of tho Stratfoid cattlo markot embodies 
tins feature of its histoiy, “lothoi ” being a good Saxon word for 
horned cattlo, a word freely enqiloyed in Eaily English, both alone 
and in composition. In the IGth ccntuiy it was still in fannliar 
use, not only in litcralrao but in official doemnonts and espooinlly 
in statutes of tho realm. Thus Cowell, m lus law dictionary, under 
tho heading '‘Rolher-beasts,” explains tliat "tho namo compre- 
hends oxon, cows, slocis, hoifors, and such liko horned beasts,” 
and refers to statutes of Eli/aboth and James m support of the 
usage. And Arthur Golding m 1567 translates Ovid’s lines— 

“ Mlllo giogoa illi lotldomquo ci mmta per hoilias 
Enalmnt— " 

“ A tliousaml ilodcs of slieep, 

A thousand licids of rothei •boasts, lio in Ms fields did Icoop." 

Tlio word seoins to hove boon longer retained and more fieoly 
usod in tho Midland counties than olscwhcro, and Sliakeapcaro 
lunisclf employs it with colloquial precision in the restored Imo of 
Timon of Athens . “ It is tho pasture lards the rollier’s sides ” 

Many a time, no doubt, as a boy, during tho spring ami summer 
fairs, ho had uson with tlio sun, and, making lus way from Ilonloy 
Sfacct to tho bridge, watohod the first anivals of the “ large-eyed 
kino” slowly driven in from the rich pastures of the “ Kod Horse 
Valley. ” 1111010 w ouUl bo some variety and excitement in tho spec- 
tacle as the droves of raoditativo oxen woro invaded from fame to 
tune by groups of Herefordshiro cows lowing anxiously after their 
skittish calves, as well as by tho presence and disconcerting activity 
of still smaller doer. And tho boy would bo sure to follow tho 
crowding cattlo to the Rother Mafkot and observe at leisure tlio^ 
humours of the ploughmen and drovois from tho Foldon district, 
whoso heavy mtermiltont talk would bo m perfect keeping with the 
bovme stolidity of the steers and heifers around them. There was 
a maikot-cross at the head of tho Rotlior expanse, and this was the 
chief gathering place for the cattle-dealers, as the High Cross was 
the rallying point of tho dealers in com and country produce In 
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modem Stutford Kother MaiLet letams its placa as tlie ‘busiest 
centie at tbe annual fans, clniing one o£ whicb. it is still customaiy 
to loast an ox in tlie open stieot, often amidst a good deal of 
populai excitement and convivial npioai 
Chief The cioss ways going fiom Eotlier Street to the jivei side, -nhicb 
sheets cut the central line, dividing it into three sections, are Ely Stieet 
and and Sheep Street in a continuous line, and Scholar’s Lane and Chapel 
suknhs Lane in another line They run parallel with the head line of 
Bridge and Wood Sheets, aud like them tiaveise Lom east to west 
the uoithem shaft of the cross that constituted the giound plan of 
the town Staitiug down this line fioni the maiket house at the 
top, the fiist division, the High Stieet, is now, as it was in Shake- 
speare’s day, the busiest pait for shops and shopping, the solid 
huilding at the furtliei eoruei to the left being the Com Exchange 
At the fiist corner of the second division, called Chapel Stieet, 
stands the town hall, while at the fuithei comei are the site and 
railed'in gardens of New Place, the large mansion praichased by 
Sbakespeaie m 1597 Opposite New Place, at the comei of the 
thud and last division, known as Church Street, is the giey mass 
of Gothic buildings belonging to the guild of the Holy Cioss, and 
consisting of the chapel, the hall, the giammai school, and the 
almshouses ot the ancient guild. Turning to tlie left at the bottom 
of Chinch Stieet, you entei upon what was in Shakespeaie’s 
day a weU-wooded subuib, with a few good houses scattered among 
the ancient elms, aud siuiouiided by omanieutal gai’dens and 
extensive private giouiids In one of tliese houses, with a sunny 
expanse of laivu and shrubbeiy, hved in the eaily yeais of the 17th 
ceutmy Shakespeare’s oldest daughter Susanna with hei husband, 
Di John Hall, and here in spnngmommgs and summer afternoons 
the gieat poet must have often strolled, eithei alone oi accom- 
panied by Ills favouiite dauglitei, leahzuig to the full tlio qiiict 
enjoyment of the sylvan scene aud its social smiouudnigq This 
pleasant subiub, called then as now Old Town, leads dneclly to the 
chuich of the Holy Tunity, noai the river side The chiuch, a hue 
specimen of Decoiatod and Poipeudioulai Gothic with a lofty spue, 

IS appi cached on the noi thorn side tin ough an avenue of limos, 
aud snelteied on the east aud south by an iiiegular but massive 
group of elms toweung above the chuichway path between the 
transepts, the ehanool, and the liver Below tlie church, on the 
margin of the rivei, weie the null, the null-bridge, and the wen, 
half hidden by giey willows, green aldeia, and tall beds of rustling 
sedge And, beyond the chnich, tlie college, aud the lino of streets 
already desoiibed, the suburbs stiotchcd away into gaideiis, 
oiohauls, meadows, and cultivated Jields, divided by lustic lanes 
with mossy banks, lloweiiiig hedgoiows, and luminous vistas of 
bowildouug beauty. These cross and country roads were dotted 
at iiitoivals with cottage homesteads, isolated fauns, aud the 
small gioups of both which constituted the villages and hamlets 
moluded within tho wide sweep of old Stmtfoul paiisli. Amongst 
these wore tlio villages and hamlets of Wclcombo, Ingon, Drayton, 
Shottory, Luddmgton, Little Wilnicote, aud Bishopslou. Tho 
town was thus girdled in the spring by daisied meadows aud blos- 
soming orchards, and eariohoa duung tho later months by tho 
orange and gold of harvest fields and autumn foliage, mingled 
with the coral and purple clustors of eldoi, hawthorn, and moun- 
tain ash, and, around the farms and coLtngos, with the glow of 
npeuing fiuit for tho wuitei’s stoio. 

Forest But perhaps the most characteristic feature of the 
survivals, scenery m the neighbourhood of Stratford is to ho found 
in tho union of this rich and varied cultivatiou with 
picturesque survivals of tho primeval forest territory. The 
low hills that rise at intervals above tho woll-turned soil 
still carry on their serrated crests the lingering glories of 
the ancient woodland. Though tho once mighty forest of 
Arden has disappeared, the after-glow of its sylvan beauty 
rests on the neighbouring heights formerly enclosed within 
its ample margin. Those traces of tho forest wildness and 
freedom were of course far more striking and abundant in 
Shakespeare’s day than now. At that timo many of the 
farms had only recently been reclaimed from the forest, 
and most of them still had their bosky acres “ of tooth’d 
biiars, sharp furzes, pricking goss and thorns,” their 
broom gioves, hazel copses, and outlying patches of 
imshrubbed down. And the hills that rose above the 
chief villages of the neighbourhood wore still clothed and 
crowned with the green and mystic mantle of tho leafy 
Arden. But, though much of the ancient woodland has 
disappeared since Shakespeare’s day, many traces of it 
still remain. Any of the roads out of Stratford will soon 
bring the pedestrian to some of these picturesque sur- 
vivals of tho old forest wilderness. On the Warwick 
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road, at the distance of about a mile from the town, there 
are on the left the Welcombe Woods, and just beyond the 
woods the well-known Dingles, a belt of straggling ash 
and hawthorn winding irregularly through blue-bell depths 
and briery hollows fiom the pathway below to the ciesfc 
of the hill above, while immediately aionnd use the 
Welcombe Hills, from the top of which is obfcainod the 
finest local view of Stratford and the adjacent coimtiy 
Looking south-west and facing the cential line of the 
town, you see below you, above the mass of loofs, the 
square tower of the guild chapel, the graceful spue of the 
more distant church, the sweep of the winding iiver, and 
beyond the river the undulating valley of the Bed Horse 
shut in by the blue lange of the CoLswold Hills A 
couple of miles to the east of the Welcombe Hills is the 
village of Snitteifield, where Shakespeare’s grandfather, 
Richard Shakespeare, lived and cultivated to the end of 
his days the acres aionnd his rustic dwelling Beyond 
the village on its western side there is an upland reach of 
wilderness m the shape of a hill, covered with shiub and 
copsewood, and known as the Snittcrlield Bushes. Here 
Shakespeare as a boy must have often raniblod, enjoying 
the freedom of the nnfeuced downs, and enlarging his 
knowledge of natuie’s exuberant vitality. On the 
opposite side of the town, about a mile on tho Evesham 
road, or lather between the Evesham and Alcoster roads, 
lies the liamlet of Sliottery, liali concealed by ancestral 
elms and nesllmg amongst its homestead fruits and 
floweis Erom one of tliese homesteads Shakespeare 
obtained Ins biido Anne Hathaway A mile or two ou 
the central road, passing out of the town through Henley 
Street, is the village of Bearloy, and above tho village 
another sweep of wmoded upland known as Bcaiioy 
Bushes And at various more distant points botwocn 
these roads the marl and sandstone heights, fi urged with 
woods or covered with wilding growths, still boai eloquent 
testimony to the time when Guy of Warwick and his 
tutor m chivalry, Ileraud of Aidon, still roamed tho forest 
m scorch of tho wild ox and savage boar that frayed the 
infrequent travellers and devastated at intervals tho 
slondoi cultivation of tho district. Tho subtle power of 
this order of scenery, arising fiom tho union of all that is 
rich and careful in cultivation with all that is wild and 
free in natural beauty, is exactly of the kind best fitted to 
attract and delight miagmativo and emotional minds. It 
possesses the peculiar charm that in character arises from 
the union of refined culture with the bright and exhilarating 
spontaneity of a free and generous nature. 

On its moral side such Bconcry has an ox])andiiig illuminating Moral 
power wluoU links it to tlio wiilur and ilcopor inluiesLs of luunanity mlUi- 
us n whole. Nature seems to jiut forth her vital euergios e-xpresHly eiicos ot 
for Uio rehof of man’s e.stato, ajipoaring as his friMid ami liolper soonery. 
and consoler. Instead of hoing absorbed ui her own inaceessiblo 
giaiidours and solitiuy sublimities, slio oxorts her bwugu iniluunues 
oxpicjssly as it worn for his good, to oheer and brightou hw 
ovanescont days, and beautify his teiniiomry homo. Bohlor and 
more niggocl landscapes, gloomy glons, and thundor-acarrod poaka 
may excite more passionate feelings, may rouso ami stronglhou by 
reaction the indmduiihstiu olomunts of miml and oKaraotor, anti 
thus produce the liai’dy, dozing typo of inountainoor, tho intunso 
solf-ccntrccl aud doHaut local patriot or Uoio^ tlio cliiofiaiu aiul 
Ilia clausmon, mtmium, No doulii it is aho tmo that tho 
vaster and loftier mountain ranges have a unique power of exciting 
in siwopiUblo minds tho emotions of awa, wonder, and sublimity. 

But the very power aud permanonca of those mighty solitudes, tho 
grandeur and immobility of their measureless stroiiglli and imporial 
repose, dwarf by comparison all merely human intorosts; and to 
tho meditative mind swept by the spirit of such immonsitios tho 
moments of our mortal life seem to molt as dew-drops into tho 
silonce of thoir otoraal years. Tho fooUnga thus oxcitod, being in 
thomsolvroof tho assonco of poetry, may Indood lind oxinoBsion in 
vemo and m verso of a noblo kind, but tho poetry will bo lyrical 
and rofloctivo, not dminatio, or if dramatic in form it will be lyrical 
m substance. As Mr Euskin has pointed out, the ovormostering 
elloct of mountain scenery toads to absorb and preoccupy tho 
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miud, and thus to distuib the impartial new, the universal vision 
of natuie and human nature as a complex whole, or rather of nature 
as the theatre and scene of Imman Me, which the diamatist must 
pieseive in oidei to secuie success in his higher woik Mountam 
scenery is, however, not only rare and exacting in the range and 
intensity of feohiig it excites, hut locally remote in its separation 
from the interests and occupations of men It is thus removed 
from the vital element in which the diamatist works, if not in its 
higher infiuenco antagonistic to that element Mr Hamerton, 
who discusses the question on a wider basis of knowledge and 
expciieuce than pciliaps any living authority except Mi Kuskin, 
supports this view “As a general iiile,” he says, “I should say 
tlicrelis an antagonism between the love of mountains and the 
knowledge of mankind, that the lovei of mountains will often he 
satisfied with then appearances of powoi and passion, their splendour 
and gloom, then seeming cheer fulness oi melancholy, when a 
mind ludrlfeient to this class of secneiy might study tlie analogous 
phases of human chaiacter ” Wheie, indeed, the influonee of 
natuie is overpowering, as in the East, wondei,— the wonder excited 
by meie physical vastness, powei, and infinitude,— takes tire place 
ol intelligent interest in individual life and chaiactet. 

But tlie dramatic poet has to deal piimanly with human 
power and passion, and not for him therefore is the life of 
lonely raptuios and awful delights reahzed by the moun- 
tain wanderer or the Alp-inspired baid His woik lies 
iioaici the homes and ways of men, and his choicest 
Ksceneiy will bo found ni the forms of natural beauty most 
directly associated with then habitual activities, most 
complotoly blended with their nioio vivid emotional 
experiences A wooded undulating country, watered by 
inomoiablo stioams, its ruder foatuics rchovod by the 
giaccs of cultivation, and its whole cnciut iich in histori- 
cal iGiiiains and associations, is outside the domain of 
cities, the natural stage and theatre of the di’aniatist and 
story-tel'or. This was the kind of scenery that fascinated 
BcotVs imagination, amidst which he fixed Ms chosen 
homo, and where ho sleeps his last sleep It is a border 
country of grey waving hills, divided by sli earns renowned 
in song, and enriched by the monuments of the piety, 
splondoui, and martial power of the loaders whoso fierce 
laids and patriotic conilicts filled with romantic tale and 
minstrelsy the whole district from the Lammermoors to 
the Cheviots, and fiom the Leader and the Tweed to the 
Tiro old Solway Birth In oarlior tunes Shakespeare’s ovvn dis- 
Wflsli irict had been virtually a border country also. The 
bolder. tide of inierinittont but savage warfare, between 

the unsubdued 'Welsh and the Aiiglo-Honnams under the 
feudal bids of the iiiarchos, ebbed and flowed across the 
fSovorn, inundating at times tho whole of Powis-Iancl, and 
swooping on to tho very verge of Warwickshiro. In tho 
Itltli and I3tli coniurios tho pokey of intcrinaniage 
botwoen their own families and the Welsh princes was 
tried by tho English monarchs, and King John, on betroth- 
ing his daughter Joan to tho ‘Welsh prince Llewelyn, gave 
tho manor of Bidlord, six miles from Btratford-on-Avon, as 
part of her dower Tho fact of this English princess 
being thus identified with South Warwickshiro may help 
to explain the prevalence of tho name Joan in the county, 
but the early impulse towards tho giving of this royal name 
■would no doubt be atrengthonod by the knowledge that 
John of Gaunt’s daughter, tho mother of the great carl 
of Warwick, had also borne the favourite local name. 
Bhakespoaro himself it will bo remembered had two 'sisters 
of this name, the older Joan, born some time before him, 
tho firstborn of the family indeed, who died in infancy, 
and tho younger Joan, who survived him. But tho local 
popularity of a name, familiarly associated with the 
kitchen and tho scullery rather than with the court or the 
palace, is no doubt due to one of the more striking 
incidents of tho long conflict botwoen tho English and the 
Welsh on tho western border. As wo have seen, during 
the Barons’ War and tho Wars of tho Boses tho western 
border was the scene of active conflict, each party seeking 
Welsh support, and each being able in turn to rally a 


power of bardy marcbmen to its banner And that tbe 
insurgent Welsh were not idle during tbe interval between 
these civil conflicts we have the emphatic testimony of 
Glendower — 

“Thiee times hath Henry Bolingbiooke made head 
Against my powei tin ice fiom the hanks of Wye 
And sedgy-bottomed Sevein have I sent him 
Bootless home, and weather-beaten back ” 

The Hotspur and Mortimer revolt against Henry TV. 
web iUustrates, indeed, the kind of support which English 
disaffection found for centuries in the Welsh marches A 
iich heritage of stirring border life and heroic martial 
stoiy was thus transmitted fiom the stormy ages of faith 
and feudab&m to the moie settled Tudor times Apart 
fiom the bolder warfare there weie also the multiphed 
associations connected with the struggles between the 
nobles and the crown, and the rise of the Commons as a 
distinctive power m the country The whole local record 
of great names and signal deeds was in Shakespeare’s day 
so far ‘withdia'wn into the past and mellowed by secular 
distauce as to be capable of exerting its full enchantment 
over the feelings and tho imagination The histoiical 
associations thus connected with the hills and streams, the 
abbeys and castles, of Warwickshire added elements of 
striking moral interest to the natural beauty of the 
scenery. To the penetrating imagination of poetic 
natmes those elements reflected the continuity of national 
life as well as the greatness and splendour of the per- 
sonalities and achievements by which it was developed 
from age to age They also helped to kindle within them a 
genuine enthusiasm foi tho fortunes and the fame of their 
native land. And scenery beautiful in itself acquired a 
tenfold charm from the power it thus possessed of bring- 
ing vividly before the mmd the wide and moving panorama 
of the heroic past The facts sufiiciently piovo that 
sceneiy endowed with this multiplied charm takes, if a 
calmer, still a deeper and firmer hold of the affections 
than any isolated and remote natural featuies, however 
beautiful and sublime, have power to do. This general 
truth is illustrated with even exceptional force m tho lives 
of Scott and Shakespeare. Both were passionately attached 
to their native district, and the memorable scenes amidst 
which their caily ycois were passed. So intense was 
Scott’s fooling that ho told Washington Irving that if ho 
did not see the grey lulls and tho heather once a year he 
tlmght ho should die And one of tho few traditions 
preserved of Shakespeare is that even in tho most active 
period of bis London career be always visited Stratford 
at least onco every year. Wo know indeed from other 
sources that during bia absence Shakespeare continued to 
take the bvoliest iutercsi in tho affairs of his native place, 
and that, although London was for some years his profes- 
sional residence, bo never ceased to regard Stratford as bis 
homo 

Amongst other illustrations of this strong feeling ofEcoling 
local attachment that might be given there i.s one lhatonooal 
has recently excited a good deal of attention and is worth 
noticing in some detail. Mr Hallam, m a well-known 
passage, has stated that “ no letter of Shakespearo’s writ- 
ing, no record of his conversation, has been preserved.” 

But wo certainly have at least one conversation reported 
at first hand, and it turns directly on the point in question. 

It relates to a proposal made in 1614 by some of the local 
proprietors for the enclosure of certain common lands at 
Wclcombe and Old Stratford. The corporation of Strat- 
ford strongly opposed tho project on the ground that it 
would be a hardship to the poorer members of the com- 
munity, and their clerk Mr Thomas Greene, who was 
related to Shakespeare, was in London about the business 
1 in November of the same year. Under date November 
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17th. Greene says, ia notes -which still exist, “ My cosen 
Bhakespear comyng yesterdy to to-wn, I went to see kim 
how he did He told me that they a^ssured him they 
ment to inclose no fuither than to Gospell Bush, and so 
upp straight (leavyng out part of the Dyngles to the 
fSeld) bo the gate in Clopton hedg, and take in Sahs- 
buryes peece , and that they mean in Apiill to saivey the 
land, and then to gyve satisfaction, and not before , and 
he and Mr Hall say they think tber will be nothyng done 
at all” This proves that the agents of the scheme had 
seen Shakespeare on the subject, that lie had gone care- 
fully into the details of their plan, consulted his son-m- 
law Dr John Hall about them, and arrived at the coneln- 
sion that foi the piesent they need take no decided action 
in the matter There is evidently on Shakespeaie's part 
a strong feeling against the proposed enclosure, and the 
agents of the scheme had clearly done then best to remove 
his objections, pioimsiiig amongst other things that if it 
went for ward he should suffer no pecuniary loss, a pro- 
mise already confirmed by a legal rnstiumeut But nine 
months latei, when the local proprietors seemed bent on 
pushing the scheme, Shakespeare takes a more decided 
stand, and pronounces stiongly against the whole business. 
We have a notice, dated Septembei 1, 1616, to the 
effect that Mr Shakespeare had on that day told the agent 
of the coiporation “that he was not able to bear the 
enclosing of Wclcombe ” As liis piopiictary rights and 
pecuniary interests were not to bo affected by the pro- 
posed enclosure, this strong expression of feeling must 
lefor to the public advantages of the Wolcombe common 
fields, and especially to what m Scotland would be called 
their “ amenity,” the element of value aiismg from their 
freedom and beauty, thoir local history and associations 
Welcombe, as we have seen, was the most picturesque 
suburb of Stratford. The lulls divided by the leafy 
Dingles afforded the finest panoramic view of the whole 
neighbourhood On their eastern slope they led to Fnl- 
broke Park, the piobable scene of the deer-stealing advon.- j 
ture, and towards the north-west to the village of Snittcr- j 
field with its wooded sweep of upland “ bushes ” Every 
acre of tho ground was associated with the haiipicst clays | 
of Shakespeare’s youth In his boyish holidays ho had 
repeatedly crossed and recrossed the imfoncecl fields at 
the foot of tho Welcombo Hills on Ins ways to tho imstic 
scenes and occupations of his iiiiclo Henry’s farm in the 
outlying forest village. He knew by heart every boundary 
tree and stone and bank, every pond and sboop-pool, 
every barn and cattle-shed, throughout the whole well- 
frequented circuit And in his latei years, when after 
the turmoil and excitomont of his London hfe ho camo to 
reside at Stratford, and could visit at leisure the scones of 
his youth, it was perfectly natural that he should shrink 
from the prospect of having these scoiios partially destroyed 
and thoir associations broken up by tho rash hand of 
needless innovation. In his own emphatic language, “ ho 
could not bear the enclosing of Welcombe,” and the only 
authoritative fragment of his conversation prosorved to 
us thus brings vividly out one of tho best known and 
most distinctive features of his personal character and 
history — his deep and life-long attachment to his native 
place. Another illustration of the same feeling, common 
both to Scott and Shakespeare, is supplied by tho prudence 
and foresight they both displayed in husbanding their 
early gains in order to provide, amidst the scenery they 
loved, a permanent home for themselves and their families. 
Shakespeare, the more careful and sharp-sighted of the 
two, ran no such risks and experienced no such reverses of 
fortune as those which saddened Scott’s later days. Both, 
however, spent the last years of their lives in the home 
which their energy and affection had provided, and both 


sleep their last sleep under the changing skies and amidst 
the fields and streams that gave light and music to their 
earhest years Hence, of all great authors, they are the 
two most habitually thought of m connexion with their 
native haunts and homesteads. Even to his contempo- 
raries Shakespeare was known as the Swan of Avon Ihe 
two spots on British ground most completely identified 
with the noblest eneigies of genius, consecrated by life- 
long associations, and hallowed by sacred dust aie the 
banks of the Tweed from Abbotsford to Drybuigh Abbey, 
and the sweep of the Avon from Charlecote Park to Strat- 
ford church To all loveis of literature, to all whose 
spirits have been touched to finer issues by its regenerating 
influence, these spots, and above all the abbey grave and 
the chancel tomb, aieholy ground, — national shiinos visited 
hy pilgums from every land, who hreathe with pride and 
gratitude and affection the household names of Shakespeare 
and of Scott 

The name Shakespeare is found in the Midland counties Shake- 
two centuries befoie the birth of tho poet, scattered so 
widely that it is not easy at first sight to fix the locality iiy 
of its rise or trace the lines of its jirogicss Several facts, 
howevci, would seem to indicate that those who first boro 
it enter ed Warwickshire from tho noitli and west, and may 
theiefoie have migrated in early times from tho ncighboni- 
ing marches The name itself is of course thoioughly 
Enghsh, and it is given by Camden and Yerstegaii as an 
illustration of the way in which surnames were fabricated 
when first introduced into England in the 13th century 
But it IS by no moans improhahlo that some haiily 
bordeiers who had fought successfully in the English 
ranks may have loceived or assumed a significant and 
sounding designation that -would help to perpotnato the 
memory of their martial prowess Wo have indeed a 
distinct and authoritative assorlion that some of Bbakc- 
spearo’s ancestors had soivod thoir country in this way. 
However this may bo, families bearing tho name arc 
found during tho 16th and ICtli centuries in tho Ardoii 
district, especially at Wroxliall and llowinglon, — some 
being connected with tho priory of Wroxhall, whilo 
during tho 16th century the names of more than twenty 
aio ciiumoiatod as belonging to the guild of Bt Ann, at 
Knoll near Eowington In the roll of this guild or colloge 
aro also found the representatives of some of the best 
families in tho county, such as the Forrcrscs of Tamworth 
and the Clintons of Colesliill Ainang tho mombors of 
the guild tho poet’s ancestors aro to bo looked for, and, it 
is not improbable, as Mr French suggests, that John and 
Joan Slmkespearo, entered on tho Knoll register in 1627, 
may have boon tho parents of liichard Bhakosi)oaro of 
Snitterfiold, whose sons gave each to his children tho 
favourite family names. Richard Bhalcospearo, tho poet’s 
grand 'hthor, occupied a substantial dwelling and culli” 
vated a forest farm at Snitterliekl, between 3 and 1 miles 
from Stratford, lie was tho tenant of Robert Arden of 
Wilracoto, “a gentleman of worship,” who farmod his own 
estate, situated a few miles -tc the west of Bnittorliold. 
Richard Shakeapoaro was settled at tho lattor hamlet and 
doing woU os early as 1643, Thomas Atwood of Btraiford 
having m that year beciuoathod to him four oxen which 
were then in his keeping; and ho continued to reside 
there certainly till 1560, and probably till his death. Ho 
appears to have had two sous, John and Henry, of whom 
John, tho eldest, early broke throiigli tho contracted circle 
of rustic life at Snitterfiold, made his way to Stratford, and 
established himself as a trader in one of tho leading 
thoroughfares of tho town. This movement to tho town 
probably took place in 1661, as in 1662 John Shakospoaro 
is described in an official document as residing in Henley 
Street, where tho poet was subsequently born. As to the 
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precise nature of Ms occupation, tte kind of wares m 
■wMcli He principally dealt, there are various and conflict- 
ing statements that have given rise to a good deal of dis- 
cussion The earliest official statement on the subject 
occurs in the legister of the bailiffs court for the year 
1556 He IS there described as a "glover,” which, 
according to the verbal usage of the time, included deal- 
ing m skins, as well as m the various leather-made 
ai tides of farming gear, such as rough gauntlets and 
leggings for hedging and ditching, while leather gloves for 
chopping wood, and the like But in addition to the 
trade of glover and fell-monger tradition assigns to John 
Shakespeare the functions of butcher, wool-stapler, corn- 
dealer, and timber-merchant These occupations aie not 
incompatible, and together they represent the main lines 
some of which at least a young former going into the 
town for trading purposes would be likely to pursue. 
He would naturally deal with the things he knew most 
about, such as coin, wool, timber, skins, and leather-made 
articles used in farm work — in a woid, he would deal in 
farm conveniences and faim products In a town that 
was the centre and chief market of an agncultuial and 
grazing distnct, and as the inembei of a family whose 
wide conne-vions wore nearly all engaged in farming 
operations, his prospects were certainly rather favourable 
than otherwise And he soon began to turn his countiy 
connexion to account There is distinct evidence that he 
oaily dealt in corn and wood as well as gloves and leather, 
for in 1550 lie sues a neighbour for eighteen quarters of 
barley, and a few years later is paid throe shillings by the 
corporation for a load of timber. 

Tho Th 0 po et’s father was evidently a man of energy, ambition, 

poet’s and public spirit, with tlio knowledge and ability requisite 
father, pushing Ms foriimo with fair success in liis new caroci. 
His youthful vigour and intelligence soon told in his favour, 
and in a short time wo find him taking an active part in 
public affairs. Ho made way so rapidly indeed amongst 
Ills follow-townsmen, that within five years after entering 
Ptratford ho is recognized as a fitting recipient of municipal 
honours; and his official appointments steadily rise in 
dignity and value through the various gradations of leet- 
jui'or, alo-taster, constable, affooror, burgess, chamberlain, 
and alderman, until in 1508 ho gams the most distinguished 
post of official dignity, that of liigli-bailiff or mayor of 
the town, Wiiliin twenty years after starting in business 
in Honloy Btroot ho thus rises to the highest place in the 
direction of municipal affairs, presiding as tlioir head over 
Iho deliberations of his fellow aldermen and burgesses, 
and ns chief magistrate over tho local court of recoid 
Throe years later, in 1571, he was again elected as chief 
alderman, There is ample ovidenco, loo, that during 
those years ho advancod in maicnal prosperity as well as 
in municipal dignities and honours. As early as 1656 ho 
had means at his command which enabled Mm to purchase 
two houses in tho town, one in Henley Street with a 
considerable garden, and another in Qreenhill Street with 
’E'lrly a garden and croft attaolicd to it In tho following year 
I”'’'’" ho married an heiress of gentle birth, Mary Arden of tho 
Asbios, who had recently inherited under her father’s will 
a substantial sum of ready money, an estate at Wilmcote, 
consisting of nearly 60 acres of land with two or three 
houses, and a reversionary interest in, houses and lands at 
Snitterfield, including the farm tenanted by Richard 
Shakespeare, her liusband’s father. Being now a landed 
proprietor and a man of rising position and influence, John 
Shakespeare would bo ablo to extend his business opera- 
tions, and it is clear that ho did so, though whether 
always with due prudence and foresight may be fairly 
questioned. To a man of his sangumo and somewhat 
impetuous temper the sudden increase of wealth was 
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probably by no means an uumixed good. But for some 
years, at all events, he was able to maintain bis more 
piosperous state, and his new ventures appear for a time 
to have turned out well He is designated in official 
documents as yeoman, freeholder, and gentleman, and has 
the epithet “master” prefixed to Ms name, this, being 
equivalent to esquire, was rarely used except in relation 
to men of means and station, possessing landed property 
of their own In a note to anothei official document it 
is stated that about the time of his becoming chief magis- 
trate of Stratford John Shakespeaie had “lands and tene- 
ments of good worth and substance ” estimated m value 
at £500, aud though there may be some exaggeration in 
this estimate his piopeity from vauous sources must have 
been worth nearly that sum And in 1 5 75 he increased the 
total amount by purchasing two houses in Henley Street, 
the two that still remain identified with the name and are 
consecrated by tradition as the biithplace of the poet. But 
this was Ms last purchase, the tide of his liitheito pio- 
spcious fortunes being but too clearly aheady on the turn 
Having passed the highest point of social and commercial 
success, he was now facing the downwaid slope, and the 
descent once begun was for some years continuous, and at 
times alarmingly and almost mscrutahly rapid 
It seems cleai inrlced fiom the facts of the case that, notwitli- Reverse of 
stamlmg John Shakespeare’s mtelligenco, activity, aud oaily fottuiio 
success, there was sonio defcot of chaiaoter which mtiodiiood an 
element of instahiliiy into Iiis caioor, and in the cild voiy much 
noutializod the working of his nohlor powers Faintly disocimble 
ppihaps fioin the finst, and oveipoweied only for a time by tin" 
access of piospeiity that folloivcd lus foitunato marriage, this vital 
Haw ultimately pioduecd its natiual fnut lu the serious ombauass- 
ments that clouded Ins later yeais The piociso nature of the 
defect can only bo indicated m general teims, but it seems to 
have consisted very miicli in a want of measure and balance, of 
adequate care and fore.siglit, in his business dealings and caloula- 
tions. lie seems to have po&sc.ssed the eager sanguine toinpeia- 
inoiit wbieb, absorbed in Ibc iniinediato object of pursuit, overlooks 
difficullics mul neglects the widci considerations on whicli ksting 
success depends Even m bis early years at Stratford tlioio nro 
signs of Hus auleut, impatient, somewhat unlieodfiil temper. Ho 
IS not only active and pushing, but too restless and excitable to 
pay piopor attention to necessary details, oi diseliaigo with 
juinctuality the minor duties of bis position Tho liist locorded 
fact in bis local lustniy illustrates this foatiuo of bis character In 
April L')52 John Shakespeaie is fniod twelve ponce, equal to between 
eight and ten shillings of our English money now, lor not lomoy 
mg tho heap of household dirt and refuse that had aocunmlated iu 
front of lus own dooi. Another illusti ation of liis want of thorough 
method aud system iii the management of his aflairs is snpplu'd 
by the IHct that iii tho years 1650-57 he allowed luuiself to bo sued 
ill tho bailill’s court for conqiarativcly small debts. This could not 
have aiiscu from any want of moans, as during the same poiiod, in 
Ootohor 1556, ho made tho pmeliaso already rufened to of two 
hoiuscs with oxtensivo gauloiis. Tho actions foi debt must tliere- 
loro have beon the result of negligence or temper on John 
Sliakospearo’s pait, and cither alteinative tolls almost equally 
against his habits of business coolness and regularity. Another 
illubtvatioii of lus restless, ill-considcied, and unbalanced oneigy 
may bo found m tlio number and variety of occupations winch he 
seems to have added to his early trade of glover and leatlior-dcalor. 

As lus piospocts improved ho appears to have seized on fresh 
branches of business, until ho had inoluded within Ins grasp tho 
whole circle of agricultural pioducts that could ni any way lx- 
brought to market. It would seem also that he added farming, 
to a not inconsiderable extent, to his expanding retail business in 
Stratford. But it is equally clear that ho lacked the orderly 
method, tho comprehensive outlook, and the vigilant care foi 
details essential for holding well in hand iho thicads of so com- 
plicated a coniinorcial wob Other disturbing forces may probably 
bo discovered lu tho pride and ambition, tho love of social, oxcilc- 
inont and display, which appear to bo among the ground notes of 
John Shakespeare’s character so far as it is revealed to ua in tho 
few facts of his history. Ilis strong social foelmg and love of 
ploasurahlo exoitonient are illustrated by the fact that during tho 
year of his mayoralty ho brought compaiuos of players into the 
town, and inaugurated (Wmatic performances in the _guild hall. 

It 13 during the year of lus filling the post of high-haililT that u e 
fust hoar of stage play" at Stratford, and tho players must have 
visited tho town, if not, as is most likely, at the invitation and 
desiio of tho poet’s father, at least with his sanction and support 
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In sucli cases the players could not act at all without the per- hy his fellow townsmen For at least seven years after his 
mission of the mayoi and couneilj and then fiist perfoimance was troubles fiist began his fellow-buigesses persist in keeping his 
usually a fiee enter tainment, patronized and paid foi by the corpora- name in its place of liononr on their loll, partly no doubt as a 
tion, and called the mayoi’s play. In all this John Shakespeaie maik of respect foi his charactei and past seivices, and paitly it 
took the initiative, and in so doing probably helped to decide the may he in the hope that Ins fortunes might impiove and piospeious 
futuie earner of his son The notes of peisonal piide and social days letnin And, when at length he is supciseded hy the appoint- 
ambition aie eq^ually apparent It is on record, foi example, that nient of another in liis place, this is done, not on the ground of 
soon after reaching the highest post of municipal distmction the his reduced ciiciimstaiices, but simply because he Yoluiitaiily 
poet’s father apjilied to the heialds’ college foi a grant of aims absents himself fiom the council, never attends its meetings oi 
This application was not at the time successful, hut it seems to takes anypait in its affans. This is a noteworthy fact illustiating 
have been so fai seiiously enteitained that official m^nnies wore still fuitliei John Sliakesp erne’s chaiactei The statement clearly 
made into the family history and social standing of the Shake- indicates the kind of moral collapse that had followed the con- 
speares But the lemaikahle fact is that such an application tiiiuous piessme of mateiial reveisos The eager sanguino nature 
should have been made at all by a Stiatfoid burgess whose position that had so genially expanded in piospeiity was, it is clear, soiely 
aud piospects were so unstable and precarious as the events of the chilled and depressed by adveisity He abandons the usual places 
next few yeais showed those of John Shakespeaie to be At the of lesoit, withdraws himself from the meetings of the coipoiation, 
tune of the application Ins increasing family must have eiilaiged and ceases to associate with his fellow-biugcsses And, what is 
his household expenses, while his official position, combined with perhaps still more noticeable, ho gives up attending chinch, and no 
Ins open aud generous natme, liis love of social sympathy, distinc- longer even woi ships with his tellovv-townsmon All this is the 
tion, and support, vould piobably have led him into habits of fiee- moio significant because Ins cncmnstances, though seriously 
handed hospitality ami inconsKlei ate expenditure AU this must emhaiiassed, and foi some years much reduced, weio novel so 
have helped to introduce a scale of lavish domestic outlay that dcspeiate as to compel him to pait with his fieoliold property in 
would tend duectly to hasten the financial collapse in his affairs Henley Stieet. In the darkest honis of his clouded foitniio he 
that speedily followed And on finding things going against him still retained tlie now woild-fainous houses associated with the 
John Shakespeaie was jiist the man to discount Ins available poet’s bn th and early yeais There was no adequate reason tlieie- 
ii'sources, and, as the presauie increased, moitgage his futme and toie why John Shakespeaie should have so conipletoly foisakon tbo 
adopt any possible expedient for maintaining tire inci eased port usual haunts and regular assemblies of his fellow- townsmen and 
and social consequence he had impiudently assumed. friends But it seems clear, as alieady intiniatccl, that, whilo 

Moral This seems to nave been the couise actually pursued when pccii- .gifted with a good deal of native oneigy and intolhgonco, and 
eftacts, niary ffifficulfcies aioae Duimg the three yeais that elapsed aftci Ins possessing a tenijioi that was proud, sensitivo, and even passionate, 
last purchase of house pioporty his affairs became so seiiously embai’- John Shakespeaie lacked the kind of fortitiulo and mouil couiago 
rassed that it was foiiiid necessaiy, if not to sacrifice, atleastto jeo- which enables men to meet serious levoises of foituno with dignity 
paidize the most cherished futme of the family m older to meet the aud reseive, if not with checifulness and hope ’With tho mstinot 
e\igeiicies of the moment In 1678 John and Maiy Shakespeaie ot a wounded animal ho seems to have left the piosperous licid and 
moitgaged for forty pounds their most consuleiable piece of Landed letned apait to hcai Ins pain aud loss in solitude and alone Hoi 
piopeity, the estate of tlie Ashies The mortgagee was a family apparently did lio hold up Ins head again until tho efficient support 
connexion of their own, Edmund Lambert, who had married Mary ot his pro.speroiis .son enabled him to take active incnsiiros foi tho 
Shakespeare’s sister Joan. The subsequent history of tins traiisac- locovciy of Ins alienated estate and lost position in tho town By 
tion shows how bitter must have been the need that induced the the middle of tho last decade of tho ICth century the poet’s success 
Shakespeares to smreudei, even foi a time, their full coiitiol ovei , iii liis piofession was thoroughly assuicd, and ho was on tho high 
the ancestral estate Tho next year, however, the piessuio, instead load to wealth and fame As actoi, cliamatist, and probably also 
of being relieved by the saciifice, had become still moie uigont, ' as shaior in tho Blackfnars theatre, ho was in tho receipt of a 
and tho only outlying piopeity that remamed to moot it W'as the largo income, and aecoiding to tiaditioii rocoivt'd a coiisnloiahlo 
reversionaiy interest in tho Snittoifleld estate Uiidoi a fannly ] sum fiom tho young earl of Southampton, to whom his poems 
settlement Mary Shakespeare, on the death of her stepmotlier, were dedicated Tho sou was now tlioiefoio as iildo us jio had 

would come into the possession of houses and land at Smtterfiold always been willing to help his Itithui to regain the ])oaiLion of 

almost equal in value to tho Asbies estate But in 1579 the ' comfort and dignity ho had foniioily occupicil. "Wo iind accord- 

Shakespeares found it necessaiy to dispose altogether of this ingly that in 1597 John and Mary Shaki'spoaic filed a bill in 

royersionaiy intoiest. In tliat year it was sold to Eohoit "Wobh Ghancoiy against John Lambeii for tlio reeovwy of the Ashiow 
for the sum of forty pounds The biiyei was a nephew of Mai y estate, whicdi had beem moitgaged to his fathoi nearly twenty 
Shakespeare, being the son of Alexander Webb, who had inniiied yeais botoro There had nuleod boon soiiK' movenunit in the 
her sister Margaret, In thus applying to rolativos oi family con- matter ton years eaihcr, on tho dwith of ICdwaid Laiubert tho 
nexions in their need, and disposing of their piopeity to them, tho moitgagee. Ills sou John being apparontly anxunw to .settle tho 
Sliakespeares may hare hoped it would bo more easily regained dispute, it was pioposed tluil ho Hhoiihl p<iy an additional sum of 
felioiild times of prosperity rciuni The sacrifice of tho roiimuiing twenty pounds in order to eonveit the mortgugo into aside, and 
iiiteiests in tho Snittorfiold property afforded, however, only n that ho Hliould then rocuivo fioiu the »S]uike.spt'ineH an ahholiito title 
tempoiary relief, quite iiisiifficiant to remove tho accumulating to the estate. The airangiunent wins not, however, earned out, 
burden of debt and difficulty wlucli now weighed the Sliakospcaies and in 1689 John Sliakespeare hroiiglit a hill of emnphunt against 
down Tho notes of tho proceedings of the Stratford corporation Lamboit in tho Court ol thiceii’s Bench. Hothmg further, how- 
and of the local court of locord sufficionily show that John Shako- over, sooms to have been done, inobtibly beeaiwo Lambert may 
spearo’sadveiso foituue continued tin ongh a sonos of yoais, and they have felt that in tho low sLalo of tho Hhidrespeares’ fortune the 
also enable us mpait to niuloi-& land how ho boro Imnsolf midor tho action could not he pioH.sod. In 1607, however, thi'i'o waa a 
changes in his social position that followed These changes hegm change in the relative position of the litiganis, John Hhakc.spearo 
in the critical year 1578 In January of that yeai, when his having now tho purse of his son at lus I’miunaad, and a hill in 
brother aldermen wore called upon to pay a considerable sura Chancery was accordiugly iilcil against John Lambert. Thu ph'a 
each as a contribution to the military equipment to ho provided m support of the Slialve.spenies’ claim was that ilio ouginal eou- 
by the town, John Shakespeare is so fax roliovocl that only one ditious of the mortgage liiul heuu ful Idled, tho money in iliHchargo 
halftlie amount is leqiined fiom him. Later m tho year wo find having boon offoiou to Edward Lainheit at the jiropor date, hut 
Jiim wholly exempted from tho weekly tax paid hy lua fellow- refused hy him on tho ground that other muim wove owing which 
aldermen for the relief of tho poor. In tho spring of the follow- niiist also ho repaid at tho same time. To this plea Jolm Lawhort 
nig year, on a fuither tax foi military purposes being laid on tho replied, and there is a still furllior “ropheatimi” on tho part of 
town, he is unable to contribute anything, and is accordingly tho Sliakespeares. ITow tho nialter was ovoutually deeiduu is not 
reported as a defaulter. _ A few years later, m an action for a debt, known, no deerao of the court m tho casts liaviug htsen diHcovorod. 
a verdict 18 recorded against him, with tho official report that ho had But tho prohahihtios arc that it was settled out of omivt, and, as 
no goods on which distraint could bo made. About tho same time the estate did not return to the Slmkosptws, probaWy on tho 
he appeals to have been under some restraint, if not actually basis of Iho proposal already made, — that of llto puyuuint of an 
lui prisoned for debt _ And as late as 1692 it is officially stated, ns additional sum by John Lambert. About tho fiauie date, or rather 
a lesiilt of an inquiry into the numbei who fail to attend tho earlier, in 1696, John Shakospcaio also renewed lus apnlicalion, to 
clnnch sei Vico once a month according to the statutory roqmre- tho heralds’ college for a grant of arms, and this time with success, 
nient, that John Shakespeaie with some others, two of whom. The giant was luado on tlie grtiuiul that tho history and iiosition 
curiously enough, are naiiied Fliiellen and Bardolph, “come not to of the Shakospoaro and Ardou fanulios fully ontitled tlio applicant 
cliiircli foi of process for debt,” In the year 1686 another toroceivo coat armour. There can ho no doubt that the moans 
alderman had at length boon chosen m his place, tho reason given requiied for supporting these applications woio siippliod hy the 
being expressly because " J ohn Shakespeare doth not come to the poet, and ho would ho w'oil rewarded by the knowliHigo that in tho 
hades when they am warned, nor hath not done for a long tune.” evening of his days lus father had at longtii realized tho desira of 
jbromtlus brief official record it would seem thatundei hisreverso his heail:, being officially recognized as a “gentlomaii of worship,” 
of fortune he was treated with marked sympathy and consideration And, what would now perhaps please his father still bettor, ho 
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would be able to band on the distinction to bis son, whose pio- 
fession prevented linn at the time fiom gaining it on bis own 
account. John Sliakespeaie died in 1601, having tliiough the 
aflcctionate care of Ins son spent the last yeais of his life m the 
ease and coinfoit befitting one who had not only been a piospeions 
buigesS) but chief aldcinian and mayoi of Stiatfoid 
The Of Maiy Aiden, tlie poet’s motlicr, we know little, 
hardly anything directly indeed , but the little known is 
mothei. favoui From the provisions of her father’s 

will it IS clear that of his seven daughters she was his favour- 
ite, and the links of evidence aie now complete connecting 
hei fathoi Eobei t Ai den with the great Warwickshire family 
of Aldan, whose members had moie than once filled the 
posts of liigh-slieiiff and loid-lieutenant of the county 
Blie was thus descended fiom an old county family, the 
oldest in Warwickshiie, and had inherited the traditions of 
gentle biith and good breeding Her ancestors are traced 
back, not only to Norman, but to Anglo-Saxon tunes, 
f.xnuly of Alvvin, an early lopieseiitative of the family, and himself 
Aulon. connected with the royal house of Athelstane, having been 
vioe-comes oi sheriff of Warwickshiie in the time of Edward 
file Confessor His son Turchill retained his extensive 
jiossessioiis under the Conqueror, and, when they were 
ilivided on the niainage of his daughtoi Maigarct to a 
Norman noblo created by William Eulus eail of Warwick, 
Turchill betook himself to his numeious lordships in the 
Ardou distuct of the county, and assumed the name of He 
Aidom or Aiden His descendants, who lotamed the name, 
multiplied m the shiie, and were united in marriage from 
time to tinio with the best Noiman blood of the kingdom 
The family of Arden thus represented the nrdon, under 
somewhat raie conditions of original distinction and 
equality, of tlio two groat race elements that have gone to 
the making of the typical modern Englishman The 
immediate ancestors of Mary Shakespeare were the Ardens 
of Parkhall, near Aston in the nortli-wcstcrn part of the 
slnie During tho Wais of the Eoscs Eobert Arden of 
b’arkhall, being at the outset of the quarrel a devoted 
Yoihst, was seized by tho Lancastrians, attached for high 
tioason, and executed at Ludlow iii 1 152. He left an only 
son, Walter Aiden, who was restored by EdwaidIV. to his 
position in tho country, and received back his hereditary 
lordships and lands. At his death in 1502 ho was buried 
with groat state in Aston church, where three separate 
monuments wore erected to his memory. Ho had married 
Eleanor, second daughter of John Hampden of Bucks, and 
by her had eight children, six sons and two daughters. 
Tho eldest son, Bir John Arden of Parkhall, having been 
for some years esquire of tho body of Henry Vfl, was 
knighted and rewarded by that monarch. Rir John was 
tho groat-uncle of Mary (Shakc.spearo, — his brother Thomas, 
tho second son of Walter Arden, being her grandfather. 
Thomas Arden is found residing at Aston Cantlowe during 
tho first half of the IGth century, and in the year 1601 he 
united with his son Eobert Arden, Mary Shakespeare's 
father, in tho purchase of tho Snitterfiold ostate Mary 
Shakespeare was thus directly connected by birth and 
lineage with those who had taken, and were to take, a 
foremost part in tho great conflicts wMch constitute turning- 
points in the history of the country. On hor father’s side 
she was related to Eobert Arden, who in the Iflth century 
lost his lifo while engaged in rallying local forces on behalf 
of the White Koso, and on her mother’s side to John 
Hampden, who took a still more distinguished part in tho 
momentous civil struggles of tho 17th century. 

A very needless and abortive attempt has been made to 
call in question Eobert Arden’s social and family position 
on the ground that in a contemporary deed he is called a 
husbandman (ar/ricola ), — the assumption being that a 
husbandman is simply a farm-labourer. But the term 
husbandmau was often used in Shakespeare’s day to desig- 


nate a landed proprietor who farmed one of his own estates. 

The fact of his bemg spoken of in official documents as 
a husbandman does not therefore in tho least affect Eobert 
Arden’s social position, or his i elation to the great house 
of Arden, which is now established on the clearest evidence. 

He was, however, a youngei membei of the house, and 
would naturally shaie in the diminished fortune and 
obscurer caieei of such a position But, even as a cadet 
of so old and distinguished a family, he would tenaciously 
preseive the generous tiaditions of birth aucl breeding he 
had inherited Maiy Aiden was thus a gentlewoman in Maiy 
the truest sense of the term, and she would bung into her Aiden— 
husband’s household elements of chaiactei and cultuie 
that would be of priceless value to the family, and espe- influence, 
cially to the eldest son, who naturally had the first place 
in her care and love. A good mother is to an imagina- 
tive boy Ills earhest ideal of womanhood, and in her foi 
him are gathered u]p, in all their vital fulness, the ten- 
derness, sympathy, and truth, the infinite love, patient 
watchfulness, and self-abnegation of the whole sex And 
the expoiience of his mother’s bearing and example duiing 
the vicissitudes of their home life must have been for tho 
future diamatisl a vivid levelation of the moie sprightly 
and gracious, as well as of the piofounder elements, of 
female chaiacter. In the earlioi and prosperous days at 
Stiatford, when all within the home ciiclo was bright and 
happy, and in hei inlorcourse with her boy Mary Shake- 
spcaio could freely unfold the attiactivo qualities that had 
so endeared her to her failior’s heait, tho doliglitiul image 
of the youug mother would melt unconsciously into the 
boy’s mind, fill his imagination, and become a stoi chouse 
whence in after years he would draw some of tho finest 
lines in his matchless porti-aituro of women. In the darker 
days that followed ho would learn something of the vast 
possibilities of suffeung, personal and sympathetic, be- 
longing to a deep and sensitive nature, and as tho troubles 
made head ho would gain some insight into tho quiet 
couiago and self-possession, tlio iinwcaiied fortitude, sweet- 
ness, and dignity which such a nature reveals when stirred 
to its depths by adversity, and rallying all its resources 
to meet tho inevitable storms of fate These storms weio 
not simply tho over deepening pecuniary cinharrassmonts 
and cousequout loss of social position In the very crisis 
of tho troubles, in tho spring of 1679, death entered the 
straitened household, carrying off Ann, the younger of tho 
only two lomaining daughters of John and Mary Shako- 
spcaio. A diaxacteristic trait of the father’s grief and 
pride is afforded by tho entry in tho church books that a 
somewhat excessive sum was paid on this occasion for the 
tolling of tho boll. Even with rum staring him in the 
face John Shakespeare would forego no point of customary 
respect nor abate one jot of tho ceremonial usage proper 
to the family of an eminent burgess, although the obsoiv- 
ance might involve a very needless outlay. In passing 
through those chequered domestic scenes and vividly 
realizing tho alternations of grief and hope, the eldest son, 
even in his early years, would gain a fund of memorable 
experiences. From his native sensibility and strong 
family affection he would passionately sympathize with 
his parents in their apparently hopeless struggle against 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune Above all 
ho would cherish the memory of his mother’s noble bear- 
ing ahko under serene and clouded skies, and learn to 
estimate at their true worth the refined strength of 
inherited courage, the dignified grace and silent helpful- 
ness of inherited courtesy and genuine kindness of heart. 

These recollections were vitalized in the sprightly intelli- 
gence, quick sympathy, and loving truthfulness belonging 
to the female characters of his early comedies, as well as 
in the profonnder notes of womanly grief and suffering, 
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struck with, so sure a hand and with such depth and 
intensity of tone, in the early tragedies 
Qualities But in addition to her constant influence and example the 
ftom poet was piohably indebted to his mother foi ceitam ele- 
moftier!^ meats of his own mind and character directly inherited fiom 
her This position may be maintained without accepting the 
vague and comparatively empty dictum that Shakespeaie 
derived kis genius from his mother, as many eminent men 
are loosely said to have done. The sacred gift of genius 
has ever been, and peihaps always will be, inexplicable. 
No analysis, however complete, of the foices acting on 
the individual mind can avail to extract this vital secret. 
The elements of lace, country, parentage, and education, 
though all powerful factors in its development, fail ade- 
quately to account foi the mystery involved in pie-eminent 
poetical genius Like the unseen wind from heaven it 
bloweth where it listeth, and the inspired voice is gladly 
heard of men, but none can tell whence it cometli oi 
whither it goeth While, howevei, genius is thus without 
ancestry or lineage, theie are elements of character and 
qualities of maid that, like the featuies of the countenance 
and the lines of the bodily frame, appear to be cleaily 
transmissible from parent to child Shakespeare not 
unfrequeutly recognizes this general tiuth, especially in 
relation to moral qualities , and it is mainly qualities of 
this kind that he himself appears to have inherited from 
hia gently bom and nurtured mother, Mary Aideu of 
the Asbies At least it is hardly fanciful to say that 
in the life and character of the poot we may trace ele- 
ments of higher feeling and conduct deuved fiom the 
heieditaiy culture and courtesy, the social insight and 
refinement, of the Ardens Amongst such elements may 
be reckoned his stiong sense of independence and self- 
respect, his delicate feeling of honour, his habitual con- 
sideration for others, and, above all perhaps, liis deep 
instinctive regard for all family interests and iclationsliips, 
for everything indeed connected with family character 
and position The two epithets which those who know 
Shakespeare peisonally most habitually applied to him 
appear to embody some of these charactoustics. They 
unite in describing Mm as ‘'gentle” and “honest” lu 
character, and of an open and free, a frank and generous 
disposition. The epithet “ gentle ” may be taken to repre- 
sent the innate courtesy, the delicate consideration for the 
feelings of others, which belongs in a marked degree to 
the best representatives of gcntlo bulli, although happily 
it is by no means confined to them. The second opithot, 
“honest,” which in the usage of the tune meant honourable, 
may be taken to oxpiess the high spirit of independence 
and self-respect which carefully ro,spoots the just claims 
and rights of otheis, One point of tho truest gonilo 
breeding, which, if not inherited from his mother, must 
have been derived from her teaching and example, is tho 
cardinal maxim, which Shakospoaro seems to have faith- 
fully observed, as to nice exactness in money matter, s — 
the maxim not lightly to incur pecuniary obligations, and 
if incurred to meet them with scrixpulous precision and 
punctuality. This lie could not have loarnfc from liis 
father, who, though an honest man enough, was too eager 
and careless to be very particular on the point. Indeed, 
caielessiiGss in money matters seems rather to have 
belonged to the Snitterfield family, tho poet’s undo Ilonry 
having been often in the courts for debt, and, as wo liavo 
seen, this was true of his father also But, while his 
father was often prosecuted for debt, no trace of any such 
action against tho poet himsolf, for any amount however 
small, has been discovered He sued others for money 
due to him and at times for sums comparatively small, 
hut he ^ never appears as a debtor himself. Indeed, his 
whole life contradicts the supposition that ho would evor 


have rendered himself liable to such a humiliation. The 
family troubles must have very early developed and 
strengthened the high feeling of honour on this vital 
point he had inherited. He must obviously have taken 
to heart the lesson his fathei’s imprudence could haidly 
fail to impress on a mind so capacious and reflective 
John Shakespeaie was no doubt a waim-heaited lovable 
man, who would cairy the sympathy and aSection of his 
family with him thiougli all his troubles, but his eldest 
son, who eaily understood the secret springs as well as the 
open issues of life, must have realized vividly the i ock on 
which their domestic piosperity had been wrecked, and 
before he left home he had evidently foimcd an invincible 
lesolntion to avoid it at all hazards This helps to explain 
what lias often excited surpiise in lelation to liis futmo 
career — lus business industry, financial skill, and steady 
progress to what may be called worldly success. Few 
things are moie lemarkable in Shakespeare’s personal 
history than the resolute spiiit of independence he seems 
to have displayed fiom the moment he left his stiaitcncd 
household to seek his fortunes in the woild to the timo 
when he returned to live at Stiatford as a man of wealth 
and position m the town While many of lus fellow 
dramatists were spendtlnifts, in constant difiioullios, load- 
ing disoideily lives, and sinking into unlionoured graves, 
he must have husbanded his caily lesources with a rare 
amount of quiet fiimness and self-control Chottle’s testi- 
mony as to Shakespeare’s charactoi and standing during 
his first years in London is decisive on this head Having 
published a postliumous woik by Gieono, in wdiich Mar- 
lowe and Shalcespcaic wore somewhat sliar[)ly referred to, 
Chettlo expressed his icgrct in a preface to a work of Iuh' 
own issued a few months later, in Docombor ho 

intimates that at tho tunc of publishing Greene’s (/rnfolfi- 
worth oj JFit ho knew neither Mnilowo nor Shakospoaro, 
and that lie does not caic to become acquainted with tho 
foimor. But having made hSliakospcaro’H acijuaintanoe 
in tho interval he expresses lus regret that lie should, 
even as editor, have publi.slicd a word to lus dispai’iigo- 
ment, adding this remarkable testimony : “ Because myself 
have seen lus demeanour, no loss civil than ho excel lent 
in ilio qualitias ho professc.s, besides, divers of wonslnp 
have reported Ins uiirightnoss of dealing, wliich argues 
lus honesty, and Ins facetious grace in writing, which 
approves lira art” Ho tliat Hliake.spoaro, during his 
eailioat and most anxious yeais in Immlon, had not only 
kept himself out of debt and difficulty, hut had ostah- 
lislicd a rcpiitaliou of strictly lionourablo conduct, “divers 
of worship,” f.e., men of position and authority outithnl 
to speak on such a point, “having reported lus Ujiright- 
ncss of dealing, wliich argued hi.s honcHty. ” Ko w, cemsi d er- 
ing the poet’s associates, occupations, and surround- 
ings, this IS significant testimony, and conclusively proves 
that, although fond of socitd life and its onjoymeuts, 
and witliout a touch of har-slmess or severity in his temper, 
ho yet hold himself thoroughly in hand, that amidst 
the ocean of new experiences and desires on which ho 
was suddenly launohod ho never abandoned tho holm, 
never lost command over his course, never sacrificed tho 
larger interests of the future to tho clamorous or oxeessivo 
domanda of tho hour. And this no doubt indicatoa tho 
direction in which ho was most indebted to hia mother, 
From his father ho might have derived ambitious desires, 
onorgetio impulaoa, and an excitable temper capable of 
rushing to tho verge of passionate excoss, but, if so, it is 
clear that ho inherited from his mother the firmness of 
nerve and fibre as well aa the ethical strength required for 
regulating those violent and exploaivo olomonts. If ho 
received as a paternal heritage a very tempest and whirl- 
wind of passion, the maternal gift of temperance and 
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measure would lielp to give it smootliness and finish, in 
the woiking, would supply in some degree at least the 
power of conceutratioii and self-control indispensable for 
moulding the extieines of exuberant sensibihty and pas- 
sionate impulse into foims of intense and vaiied diamatic 
poifcraituiej and of couise all the finer and legulative 
elements of chaiactei and disposition derived from the | 
spindle side of the house would, throughout the poet’s 
eaily years, be stiengtliened and developed by his mother’s 
constant presence, influence, and example. 

Sliake- John and Maiy Shakespeare had eight childien, four 
speaie’s gons and folu daughters Of the latter, two. the first 
Joan and Margaret, died in infancy, hefoie the birth of 
the poet, and a thud, Anne, in early childhood. In addition 
to the poet, thioe sons, Gilbeit, Eichaid, and Edmund, 
and one daughter, the second Joan, hved to maturity 
and will be referred to again William Shakespeare 
was ckristened in Stratford church on Apiil 26, 1564, 
having most probably been born, according to tiadition, 
on the 23d In July of tlie same year the town was 
visited by a severe outbreak of the plague, which in the 
course of a few months earned off one-sixth of the inhab- 
itants Fortunately, however, the family of the Shako- 
spoarcs wholly escaped the contagion, their oxcniption 
being probably duo to the fact that they lived in the 
healthiest part of the town, away from the river side, on a 
cli y and porous soil. At the back of Henley Street, indeed, 
wore the gravel pits of the guild, wMcli woio in f repent 
use for I’opamng the inundated pathways near the river 
after its periodical overflows For two years and a half 
William, tlioir first-born son, remained the only child of 
Ills parents, and all Iiis mother’s love and care would 
naturally bo lavished upon him. A special bond would 
m this way bo established between mother and child, and, 
Ills father’s affairs being at the time in a highly prosperous 
state, Mary Shakespeare would see to it that the hoy had 
all tiro pleasures and advantages suitable to his age, and 
which the family of a foremost Stratford burgess could 
Early easily command Healthy outdoor onjoyinent is not the 
life. least valuable part of a boy’s education, and the chief 
rooroations availalilo for the futuro dramatist in those 
early years would bo the sports and pastimes, the rccui- 
ring festivals, spectacles, and festivities, of the town and 
neighbourhood, especially the varying round of lural 
occupations and the colohraiion in the forest farms and 
villages of the chief incidents of the agricultural year. 
Seed tmio and liavvost, summer and winter, each brought 
its own group of picturc.sque merry-makings, including 
some more important festivals that evoked a good deal of 
rustle pride, cntliusiaHin, and display. There wore, during 
these years, at least three of the forest farms where the 
jjoot’s parents would ho always welcome, and whore llio 
hoy must have spent many a happy day amidst the froo- 
Euml dmn and delights of outdoor country lifa At Snittorfiold 
lus grandfather would ho proud enough of the curly- 
roimtry youngster with the fine hazel eyes, and liis undo 

ramtlos. Henry would be cliarraod at the hoy’s interest in all ho 
saw and hoard as ho trotted with him through the byres 
and barns, the poultry yard and steading, or, from a safe 
nook on tlio bushy margin of the pool, enjoyed tho fun 
and oxcitoinont of sheep-washing, or later on watched the 
mysteries of the ah oaring and saw tho heavy flooco fall 
from tho sides of the palpitating victim before tlio sure 
and rapid farrowing of the shears Ho would no doubt 
also ho present at the shearing feast and sco tho quoon of 
the festival receive her rustic guests and diskihuto amongst 
them her floral gifts, At ^^Iraocoto, in tho solid o^- 
timbored dwelling of tho Asbios, with its well-stocked 
garden and orchard, tho boy would bo rocoivod with cordial 
hospitality, as well as with ilio attention and rospoci duo 


to his paients as the proprietors and to himself as the heir 
of the maternal estate At tShottery the welcome of the 
Shakespeares would not he less cordial or fnenclly, as 
there is evidence to show that as early as 1566 the 
families were known to each other, John Shakespeare 
having in that year rendered Richard Hathaway an im- 
portant personal service Here the poet met his fntuie 
bride, Anne Hathaway, in all the charm of her sunny girl- 
hood, and they may be said to have grown up together, 
except that fiom the difference of then ages she would 
leach eaily womanhood while he was yet a stripling In 
his later youthful years he would thus he far more fre- 
quently at the Hathaway farm than at Snitterfield or the 
A&bies Theie were, however, family connexions of the 
Shakespeares occupying faims further afield, — Hills and 
Webbs at Bearley and Iiambeits at Barton-on-the-Heath. 

There was thus an exceptionally wide ciicle of country 
life open to the poet during Ins gi owing years And in 
those yeais he must have repeatedly gone the whole 
picturesque round with the fresh senses and eager feeling, 
the observant eye and open mind, that left eveiy detail, 
flora the scarlet hips by the wayside to the proud tops of 
the eastern pines, impnnted indelibly upon his heart and 
brain. Hence the apt and vivid references to the scenes 
and scenery of his youth, tho intense and penetrating 
glances at the most vital aspects as well as the minutest 
beauties of nature, with which his dramas abound These 
glances arc so penetrating, the result of such intimate 
knowledge and enjoyment, that they often seem to reveal 
m a moment, and by a single touch as it were, all the 
loveliness and charm of tho objects thus rapidly flashed on 
tho inward eye. In lolation to tho scones of lus youth 
what fresh and delightful hours at the farms arc reflected 
in tho full summer beauty and motley humours of a 
shoep-slicaring festival m tho Tihntefs Tab ; in tho autumn 
glow of tho “sun-hurut sicklonion and sedge-orownccl 
nymphs ” of tho masque m the Tm^mt ; and m tlio vivid 
pictures of rural sights and sounds in spring and winter 
so musically rendered m tlio owl and cuckoo songs of 
Love’s Labour’s Lcst^ But, in addition to tlie festivities 
and morry-makings of the forest farms, it is clear that, in 
lus early years, tho poet had some experience of country 
sports proper, such as hunting, hawking, coursing, wild- 
duck shooting, and tho liko Many of these sports were 
pursued by Iho local gentry and the yeomen together, and 
tho poet, as tho son of a woll-connoctod burgess of Strat- 
ford, who had roconlly been mayor of tho town and 
possessed estates m tho county, would ho well entitled to 
sliaro in thorn, while his liandsomo presence and courteous 
hearing would bo likely to ensure him a hearty welcome. 

If any of tho stiffor local magnates looked coldly upon tho 
liigli-spiritod youth, or rcscnlcd iti any way his presence 
amongst thorn, thoir conduct would bo likely enough to 
provoke the kind of sportive retaliations that might 
naturally culminato in tho decr-stoaling adventpo. How- 
ever this may ho, it is clear from internal ovidcnco that 
the poet was practically familiar with the field sports of 
his day. 

In tho town tho chiot holiday spectacles and entertain- Holiday 
monts were those connected witli the Christmas, Now speotaoles 
Year, and Eastor festivals, the May-day rites and games, 
tho iiageants of delight of Whitsuntido, the boating of the 
bounds during Rogation week, and the occasional repre- 
sentation of mysteries, moralities, and stago-plays. In 
relation to the main hont of tho poot’s mind, and tho 
futuro development of his powers, tho latter constituted 
probably tho most important educational influence and 
stimulus which tho social activities and public ontortain- 
monts of tho placo could have supplied. . Most of these 
recurring celebrations involved, it is true, a dramatic 
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element, — some hero or exploit, some emhlem or allegory, 
being represented by means of costumed personations, 
pantomime, and dumb show, while in many cases songs, 
dances, and brief dialogues were interposed as part of a 
May- performance. There were masques and morns-dancmg 
day on May-day, as well as mummers and waits at Christmas 
In a number of towns and villages the exploits of Eobm 
Hood and his associates Were also celebrated on May-day, 
often amidst a picturesque confusion of floral emblems 
and forestry devices In Shakespeare’s time the May-day 
rites and games thus included a variety of elements charged 
with legendary, historical, and emblematical significance. 
But, notwithstanding this mixture of festive elements, the 
celebration as a whole retained its leading character and 
purpose It was still the spontaneous meeting of town and 
country to welcome the fresh beauty of the spring, the 
welcome being reflected in the open spaces of the sports 
by tall painted masts decked with garlands, streamers, 
and flowery crowns, and in the public thoioughfares by 
the leafy screens and arches, the bright diffused blossoms 
and fragrant spoils brought from the forest by rejoicing 
youths and maidens at the dawn. May-day was thus 
well fitted to be used, as it often is by Shakespeare, as 
the comprehensive symbol of all that is delightful and 
exhilarating in the renewed life and vernal freshness of 
the opening year 

Wlnt- After May-day, Whitsuntide was at Stratfoid perhaps 
siintide the most important season of festive pageantry and scenic 
display In addition to the procession of the guild and 
tiades and the usual holiday ales and sports, it involved a 
distinct and somewhat noteworthy element of diamatic 
representation And, as in the case of the regular stage- 
plays, the higli-bailiff and council appear to have patron- 
ized and suppoited the performances We find m the 
chamberlain’s accounts entries of sums paid “for exhibit- 
ing a pastyme at Whitsuntide ” Shakespeare himself 
refers to these dramatic features of the celebration, and in 
a manner that almost suggests ho may in his youth havo 
taken part in them However this may be, the popular 
celebrations of Shakespeare’s youth must have snpiilicd a 
kind of training in the simpler forms of poetry and 
dramatic art, and have afforded some scope for the eaily 
exercise of his own powers in both directions. This view 
is indirectly confirmed by a passage in the early scenes of 
The Eeturn from Parnassus, where the academic speakers 
sneer at the poets who come up from the country without 
any university training. The sneer is evidently the more 
bitter as it implies that some of these poets had boon 
successful,— more successful than the collego-brcd wits. 
The academic critics suggest that the niirscncs of these 
poets were the country ale-house and the country green, 
— the special stimulus to their powers being the May-day 
celebrations, the morris-dances, the hobby-horse, and the 
like. 

Inter- But the moralities, interludes, and stage-plays proper 
afforded the most direct and varied dramatic instruc- 
stogo- available in Shakespeare’s yonth. The earliest 

plays, popular form of the drama was the mystery or miracle 
play, dealing in the main with Biblical subjects; and, 
Coventry being one of the chief centres for the production 
and exhibition of the mysteries, Shakespeare had ample 
opportunities of becoming well acquainted with them. 
Some of the acting companies formed from the numerous 
trade guilds of the “shire-town” were moreover in the 
habit of visiting the neighbouring cities for the purpose 
of exhibiting their plays and pageants. There is evidence 
of their having performed at Leicester and Bristol in 
Shakespeare’s youth, and on returning from the latter 
city they would most probably have stopped at Stratford 
and given some performances there. And in any cEise, 


Coventry being so near to Stratford, the fame of the 
multiplied pageants presented during the holiday weeks of 
Easter and Whitsuntide, and especially of the brilliant 
concourse that came to witness the grand senes of Coipus 
Christi plays, would have early attracted the young poet , 
and he must have become familiar with the precincts of 
the Grey Friais at Coventry during the celebration of 
these great ecclesiastical festivals The indirect evidence 
of this IS supplied by Shakespeare’s references to the well- 
known characters of the mysteries, such as Heiod and 
Pilate, Cam and Judas, Teimagauut with his turbaned 
Tuiks and infidels, black-burning souls, grim and gaping 
hell, and the like The moralities and interludes that 
gradually took the place of the Biblical mysteries were 
also acted by companies of strolling playois over a wide 
area m the towns and cities of the Midland and western 
counties. Malone gives from an eye-witness a detailed 
and graphic account of the public acting of one of those 
companies at Gloucester in 1569, the year during which 
the poet’s father as high-bailiff had brought the stage- 
players into Stratford and inauguiatcd a series of per- 
formances lu the guild hall The play acted at Gloucester 
was The Cradle ^ Security, one of the most striking and 
popular of the early moralities or interludes Willis, the 
writer of the account, was just Shakespeare’s age, having 
been bom in 1564 As a boy of five years old ho had 
been taken by his father to see the play, and, standing 
between his father’s knees, watched the whole periorraance 
with such intense interest that, writing about it seventy 
years aftciwauls, he says, “the subject took such an im- 
pression upon me that when I came aftci wards towaids 
man’s estate it was as fiosh in my momoiy as if ] had 
seen it newly enacted ” In proof of this ho gives a clear 
and detailed outline of tlio play. Willis was evidently a 
man of no special gifts, and, if the witnessing a play when 
a child could produce on an ordinary mind so inoinorablo 
an iniprossiou, ivo may imagine what the olTect would bo 
on the mind of the maivellous boy who, about the .samo 
time and under like ciicumstancos, was taken by his 
father to see iho performanco.s at Stratford. The com- 
pany that first visited Stratford being a distiiigui.shed one, 
their plays wore probably of a higher t>pc and bettor 
acted than The Cradle ofSmirity at Gloiu’ostor ; and their 
effect on the young poet would bo the more vivid and 
stimulating from tho keener sensibilities and latent 
dramatic power to which m Ids case they appealed. 
Those early impressions would bo renewed and deepened 
with the boy’s advancing years. During the decade of 
Shakespeare’s active youth from 1573 to IbR-l tlio best 
companies in the kingdom constantly visit i‘d Stratford, 
and he would thus have the advantage of seeing the finest 
dramas yet produced acted by the best players of tho time. 
This would bo for him a rich and fruitful experience of tho 
flexible and impressive form of art wducli at a moment of 
exuberant national vitality was attracting to itself tho 
scattered forces of poetic genius, and soon gained a position 
of unrivalled supremacy. Ah he watcln'd tho performance 
in turn of the various kituls of interlude, comody, and 
pastoral, of chronicle and biographical plays, of historical, 
domestic, or realistic tragedy, ho would gain in Instructive 
insight into the wide scope and vast I'esourccs of llie rising 
drama. And he would havo opportunities of acijuiring 
some knowledge of stage busine.ss, management, and 
effects, as well as of dramatic form. Amongst tho com- 
panies that visited Stratford wero those of tho powerful 
local carls of Lcico.stGr, 'Warwick, and W’orrc.Hter, whose 
members wore largely recruited from tho hfidland counties, 
The carl of Leice.stor’s company, tho most eminent of all, 
included several Warw'iclcshiro men, while some of the 
leading members, like tho elder Burbage, appear to havo 
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been natives of Sti afford or the immediate neighbomhood 
And the poet’s father being, as we have seen, so great a 
friend of the players, and during his most piosperous years 
inconstant communication with them, his son would have 
every facility for studying their art Curiosity and in- 
terest and the like would prompt him to find out all he 
could about the use of the stage “ books,” the distribution of 
the parts, the cues and exits, the management of voice and 
gesture, the giaduated passion and controlled power of 
the leading actors in the play, the just suboidination of 
the less important paits, and the nieasme and finish of 
each on which the success of the whole so largely depended 
It is not improbable, too, that in connexion with some of 
the companies Shakespeare may have tried his hand both 
as poet and actor even before leaving Stratfoid His 
poetical powers could hardly he unknown, and he may 
have written scenes and passages to fill out an imperfect or 
complete a defective play , and from his known interest 
in their work he may have been pressed by the actors to 
appear in some secondary pait on the stage In any case 
ho would be acquainted with some of the leading playeis 
in the best companies, so that when he decided to adopt 
their profession ho might reasonably hope on going to 
London to find occupation amongst them without much 
difficulty or delay 

Scliool Shakespeare received the technical part or scholastic 

cducix- elements of his education in the grammar school of hia 
native town The school was an old foundation dating 
from the second half of tlio Ifith contury and connected 
with the guild of the Holy Cross. But, having shared the 
fate of the guild at the suppression of religious houses, it 
was lostorcd by Edward VI in 1553, a few weeks before 
Ills death The “King’s Now School,” as it was now 
called, thus roprosontod the ficsh impulse given to educa- 
tion throughout tho kingdom during the reign of Henry 
VIII ’m earnest-minded son, and well sustained under the 
onliglitoncd rule of liis sister, tho learned viigin queen. 
What the course of instruction was in Lhoso country 
schools during tho second half of the 16th contury lias 
recently boon ascertained by special research, and may bo 
stated, at least in outline, with some degree of certainty 
and precision. As might have been oxpoclod, Latin was tho 
chief scholastic drill, tho thorough teaching of tho Roman 
tonguo being, as tho name implies, the very purpose for 
which tho grammar schools wore originally founded Tho 
regular teaching of Greek was indeed hardly introduced 
into tho country schools until a somewhat later period. 
But tho knowledge of Latin, as tho language of all the 
learned professions, still largely used in litoraiuro, was 
regarded as quite indispeusahlo. Whatever else might 
bo neglected, the business of “gerund-grinding” was 
vigorously carried on, and tho methods of teaching, tho 
expedients and helps dovisod for enabling tho pupils to 
road, write, and talk Latin, if rather complex and operoso, 
wore at tho same time ingenious and oftoctivo. As a rule 
the pupil oniored tho grammar school at seven years old, 
having already acquired either at homo or at tho potty 
school tho rudimonis of reading and writing. During tho 
first year tho pupils woro occupied with tho olcmcnts of 
Latin, grammar, tho accidonco, and lists of common words 
which wore committed to memory and ropoatod two or 
throe times a week, as well as further impressed upon their 
minds by varied exorcises. In tho second year tho 
grammar was fully mastered, and the boys woro drilled in 
short phrase-books, such as the SenUniix Pimnles, to 
increase their familiarity with the structure and idioms of 
the language. In the third year tho books used were 
.dSsop’s FaUes, Cato’s Maxim, and some good manual of 

“What Slmkeapcars loami at School,” Frasor's Magazine, Nov, 
1879, Jan. and May, 1880. 


school conversation, such as the Confahdationes Puenles 
The most popular of these manuals in Shakespeare’s day 
was that by the eminent scholar and still more eminent 
teacher Corderius His celebrated Colloquies were prob- 
ably used in almost every school in the kingdom , and 
Hoole, writing m 1652, says that the worth of the book 
had been proved “ by scores if not hundreds of impressions 
in this and foreign countries " Bayle, indeed, says that 
from its universal use in the schools the editions of the 
book might be counted by thousands. This helps to 
illustrate the colloquial use of Latin, which was so essential 
a featuie of grammar school discipline in the 16th and 
17th centimes. The evidence of Biinsley, who was 
Shakespeaie’s contemporary, conclusively proves that the 
constant speaking of Latin by all the boys of the more 
advanced forms was indispensable even in the smallest and 
poorest of the countiy grammar schools The same holds 
true of letter- writing in Latin ; and this, as we know from 
the result, was diligently and successfully practised in the 
Stratford giammar school During his school days, there- 
fore, Shakespeaie would he thoroughly trained in the 
conversational and epistolary use of Latin, and several well- 
known passages in his dramas show that he did not forget 
this eaily experience, but that like everything else he 
acquired it turned to fruitful uses in his hands. The 
hooks lead in tho more advanced forms of the school were 
tho Eclogues of Mantuanus, the Tnstia and 2htamor;p1mes 
of Ovid, Cicero’s Offices, Orations, and Epistles, the 
Georgies and uEnnd of Virgil, and in tho highest form 
parts of Juvenal, of the comedies of Terence and Plautus, 
and of tho tragedies of Seneca Shakespeare, having 
remained at school for at least six years, must have gone 
thioiigh a gi eater part of this course, and, hoing a pupil of 
unusual quickness and ability, endowed with raxo strength 
of mental grip and firmness of moral purpose, he must 
during those years have acquired a fair mastery of Latin, 
both colloquial and classical. After the difficulties of the 
grammar had been overcome, his early intellectual cravings 
and poetic sensibilities would bo alike quickened and 
gratified by the new world of hoioic life and adventure 
opened to him in reading such authors as Ovid and Virgil 
Unless the teaching at Stratford was very exceptionally 
poor ho must havo become so far familiar with tho favourite 
scliool authors, such as Ovid, Tully, and Vngil, as to read 
thorn intelligently and with comparative case. 

Auil tlufto IS no reason whatcvpi' for su])posing that tho instrnc- 
iion at the Stratford grammar school was less ulljciciit than in tho 
gianmiar schools of olhci pioviiicial towns of ahout the same size 
Thoie IS abundant cvidouco to show tliat, with tho fresh impulse 
given, to oducatioii under oneigctic Protestant auspices in tho 
hucond half of the ICth century, tlio toachmg even m tho oountiy 
giaimnar schools was as a rule painstaking, miclligent, and fruitful. 
Brinsley himself wa.s for many years an emmout and suacosslul 
toaclier in tho grammar school of Aslihy-dc-la-Zouche, a .small 
town on tho borders of ■Warwickshire, only a few miles indeed from 
Coventry ; and in his JauIus lAtemriiis, rofeinng to a hook of 
exorcises on tho Latin acculciico and grammar he had pieparcd, lie 
says tliat ho had chie/ly followed tho order of tho f[uc.slioiis “ oL 
that ancient selioolinastcr Mnstor Bi unsword of Maxliold [Maedes- 
ndd) 111 Clieshiro, so much commended for lus order and schollcrs , 
who, of all other, corameth therein the ncerest unto the marko ” 
Another provincial schoolmastor, Mr Kohert Doughty, a contom- 

O of Bhakcspcarc, who was for nearly fifty years at the head of 
akcfiold grammar school, is cchdiiatod hy Iloolo, not only as 
an eminent teacher who had constantly sent out good scholars, 
hut as one who had pioducod a class of teachers emulating his own 
educational zeal and intolhgraco. The masters of tho Stratford 
gi’ammar school lu Shakcapeaio’s lime seoin to have heon men of 
a similar stamp- One of them, John Brnnswoid, who hold the post 
for throe yeais during the poet’s childhood, was almost cortamly a 
relative, probably a son, of tho eminent Macclesfield master whoso 
character and work Brinsley praises so highly. At least, Brims- 
word being an uncommon name, wlion wo find it borne by two 
grammar-school masters in neighbouring counties who flourished 
either together or in close succession to each other, it is natural to 
conclude that tlioro must have boon some relationship between 
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them, and if so we may be suie that the Stiatfoid mastei, who 
was endently the youiigei man, had been well tiainod and must 
have proved an efficient teacliei The mastei s who followed 
Bi unsword weie iiniveisity men of at least average attainments 
and ability, as they rapidly gamed pioniotion in the cliurcli 
Thomas Hunt, who was head-inastei duiing the most important 
yodis of Shakespeaie’s school couise, became incumbent of the 
neighboming village of Luddingtoii , and, if thaie is any tiuth in 
the tiadition that the poet’s marriage was celebiated there, it is 
not inipiohable that, fi om having been a favomite pnpil, he may 
have become the peisonal friend of his forma master In any 
case, dining the yeais of his school attendance the poet must have 
gained sufficient knowledge of Latin to lead for his own instiuc- 
tion and delight the authors included m the school cuiiiculum 
who had struck his fancy and stimulated his awakening pow'cis 
"While his wiitings supply clear evidence in suppoit of this geneial 
position, they also hung out vividly the fact that Ovid was a 
special lavourite with Shakespeaie at the outset of liis caieer The 
influence of this loniantic and elegiac Roman poet is indeed 
strongly marked and cleaily traceable in the poems as well as in 
the eaily plays 

Home According to Eowe’s account, Shakespeaie was with- 
life on drawn from school about 1578, a year or two before he had 
schod^ completed the usual course foi boys going into business or 
passing on to the universities The immediate cause of 
the withdrawal seems to have been the growing embarrass- 
ments of John Shakespeare’s affairs, the boy being wanted 
at home to help in the various departments of his father’s 
business The poet had just entered on his fifteenth year, 
and his school attainments and turn for affairs, no less 
than his native energy and ability, fitted him foi efiicient 
action in almost any fairly open caieei But open careers 
were not numerous at Stratford, and John Shakespeare’s 
once prosperous way of life was now hampered by actual 
and threatening difficulties which the zeal and affection of 
hiB son were powerless to remove or aveit No doubt 
the boy did his best, trying to understand his father’s 
position, and discliarging with prompt alaculy any duties 
that came to be done. But he would soon discover how 
hopeless such efforts were, and with this deepening 
conviction there would come upon him the reaction of 
weariness and disappointment, which is the true inferno 
of ardent youthful minds I-Iis father’s difficulties wore 
evidently of the chionic and complicated kind against 
which the generous and impulsive forces of youth and 
inexperience are of little avail And, after lus son had 
done his utmost to relieve the sinking fortunes of tho 
family, the aching sense of failure would be among tho 
bitterest experiences of lus early years, would bo indeed 
a sharp awakening to the realities and responsibilities 
of life. Within the narrow circle of his own domestic 
relationships and dearest interests he would fool with 
Hamlet that the times were out of joint, and in his gloomier 
moods be leady to curse tho destiny that seemed to lay 
upon him, in part at least, the burden of sotting the 
obstinately crooked straight. As a relief from such 
moods and a distraction from tho fruitless toils of homo 
affairs, he would naturally plunge with keener zest into 
such outlets for youthful energy and adventure as tho 
town and neighbourhood afforded. What the young 
poet’s actual occupations were during the four years 
and a half that elapsed between his leaving school and Ms 
marriage we have no adequate materials for deciding in 
any detail, But the local traditions on tho subject would 
seem to indicate that, lifter the adverse turn in liis fortunes 
J ohn Shakespeare had considerably contracted tho area of 
his commercial transactions. Having virtually alienated 
his wife’s patrimony by the mortgage of the Asbios and 
the disposal of all interest in the Snitterfield properly, ho 
seems to have given up the agricultural branches of his 
business, retaining only liis original occupation of dealer 
in leather, skins, and sometimes carcases as well. His 
wider speculations had probably turned out ill, and having 
no longer any land of his own he apparently relinquished 
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the corn and timber business, restricting himself to the 
town trades of fellmonger, wool-stapler, and butcher. 
Aubrey at least had heard that Shakespeaie after leaving 
school assisted his fathei in these blanches, — and at times 
with a deal of youthful extiavagance indicative of irre- 
pressible energy and spirit Aubiey also repoits, on 
the authority of Beeston, and as incidentally pioving he 
knew Latin faiily well, that foi a time the poet was a 
teacher in a country school , while Malone believed from 
the internal evidence of his wiitings that he had spent 
two or thiee years m a lawyei’s office These stories may 
be taken to indicate, what is no doubt true, that at a time 
of domestic need the poet was ready to turn his hand to 
anything that offered. It is no doubt also true that he 
would prefei the comparative retirement and regulaiity of 
teaching or cleik’s work to the intermittent drudgery and 
indolence of a retail shop in a small market-town Thcie 
IS, howevei, no direct evidence in favour of either supposi- 
tion , and the indiioct evidence foi the lawyer’s office 
theory winch has found favoiii with seveial recent ciiiics 
IS by no means decisive. Whether engaged in a lawyer’s 
office or not, we may be quite suie that during tho years 
of adolescence he was actively occupied in work of some 
kind or other. He was far too sensible and energetic to 
remain without employment; shapeles.9 idlGnc,ss had no 
attraction for his healthy nature, and lus strong family 
feeling is certainly in favour of the tradition that for a time 
he did his best to help his father in his business 
But, however he may have been employed, this interval 
of home life was for tho poet a tune of active growth and 
development, and no kind of business loutine could avail 
to absorb his expanding poweis or icprcss tho exuberant 
vitality of his nature. Muring those cutical years, to a 
vigorous and hoaltby mmd such as tShakespoaro possossod, 
action — action of an adventurous and rocroativo kind, in 
which the si)U’it 13 quickened and rofrcaliccl by now 
experiences — must have become an absolute nocossiLy of 
existence. Tho necessity was all the more urgent in 
Shakespeare’s case fioni tho narrowoi circle w'ithin which 
the once piosporous and expanding homo life was now 
confined Wo have scon that tho poet occasionally shared 
the orthodox field sports organized by tho country gentle- 
men, where landloids and tenants, yeomen and squires, 
animated by a kindred soniiment, meet to a certain extent 
on common ground But this lung-clrawni pursuit of 
pleasure as an isolated unit in, a local crowd would hardly 
satisfy tho thirst for passionate oxcitoinent and pi-raonal 
adventure which is so dominant an impulse in the hey-day 
of youthful blood. It is doubtful, too, wliollior in the 
doclino of his father’s fortmio.s iSliakospcaro would have 
carod to join tho prosperous concourse of local apoiTHmen, 
Ho would probably bo thrown a good deal amongst a 
Homowhat lower, though no doubt energetic and intelli- 
gent, class of town companions. And they would deviso 
together exploits which, if somewhat irregular, possessed 
tho inspiring charm of froodom and novel by, and would 
thus bo congenial to an ardent nature wnth a passionate 
interest in life and action. Such a imiuro would eagerly 
wolcomo onlorprisoa with a dash of hazard and daring in 
thorn, fitted to bring tho more rosoluto virtues into play, 
and develop in momonts of omorgoncy tlio manly qualities 
of vigilance and promptitude, courage and onduranco, 
doxiority and skill. It would soom indeed at first sight 
as though a quiet neighbourhood like Stratford could 
afford little scope for such advonturos. But ovon at 
Stratford there wero always tho forest and the river, tho 
outlying farms with adjacent parks and manor housos, tho 
wide circle of picturesque towns and villages with tlioir 
guilds and clubs, thoir local Shallows and Slanders, 
Dogberries and Yergos; and in tho most quiofc neigh- 
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bourhoocls it still remains true tliat adventures are to the 
adventurous. That this dictum was verified m Shake- 
speare’s experience seems clear alike from the internal 
evidence of his writings and the concurrent testimony of 
local tradition In its modern form the story of the 
Bidford challenge exploit may indeed be little better than 
a myth But in sulostance it is by no means incredible, 
and if we knew all about the incident we should probably 
find there were other points to be tested between the 
rival companies besides strength of head to resist the 
effects of the well-known Bidfoid beer The prompt re- 
fusal to return with his companions and renew the 
contest on the following day, — a decision playfully ex- 
pressed and emphasized m the well-known doggiel lines, — 
implies that in Shakespeare’s view such forms of good 
fellowship were to be accepted on social not self-indulgent 
grounds, that they were not to be resorted to for the sake 
of the lower accessories only, or allowed to grow into evil 
habits from being unduly repeated or prolonged It is 
clear that this general principle of recreative and adventur- 
ous enterprise, announced more than once m his writings, 
guided his own conduct even in the excitable and impulsive 
season of youth and early manhood If he let himself go, 
as he no doubt sometimes did, it was only as a good rider 
on coming to the turf gives the horse his head in oider to 
enjoy the exhilaration of a gallop, having the bridle well 
ui hand the while, and able to rein in the excited steed 
at a moment’s notice It may bo said of Shakespeaie at 
such seasons, as of his own I’nnco Hal, that he — 

" Obscur’d Ina contemplation 
Uiulor the veil of wildness j which, no doubt, 

Grow like the summer grass, fastest by night, 

Uiiseoii, yot crescivo in liis faculty.” 

Door- The door-stoaling tradition illustrates the same point i 
stoalmg and though belonging perhaps to a rather later period it 
tradition, Ijq conveniently noticed hero. Hus fragment of 
Sliakcspcaro’s personal history rests on a much surer basis 
than iho Bidford incident, being supported not only by 
early multiplied and constant traditions, but by evidence 
which the poet limisolf has supplied Rowe’s somewhat 
formal version of the narrative is to the effect that Bhakc- 
spoare in his youth was guilty of an extravagance which, 
though unfortunate at the time, had the happy result of 
helping to develop lus dramatic genius. This misforliino 
was that of being engaged with some of his companions 
more than once in robbing a park belonging to Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Chari ocoto. Sir Thomas, it is said, prosecuted 
him sliar])ly for the offence, and in retaliation ho wrote a 
satirical liallad upon him, which so incensed the baronot 
that Shakospoaro tliouglii it prudent to leave Stratford 
and join his old friends and asKSOciatcs the players in 
London. Other versions of the tradition exist giving fresh 
details, some of which are on the face of them later 
additions of a fictitious and fanciful kind. But it would 
bo useless to discuss the accretions incident to any narrative, 
however true, orally transmitted through two or throe 
generations before being reduced to a written shape. All 
that can bo required or oxpoctod of such traditions is that 
thoy should contain a kornol of biographical fact, and bo 
true in substance although possibly not in form. And 
tried by this tost the tradition in question, must certainly 
bo accepted as a genuine contribution to our knowledge of 
the poet’s early years. Indeed it could hardly have been 
repeated again and again by inhabitants of Stratford 
within a few years of Shakespeare’s death if it did not 
embody a characteristic feature of his early life which was 
well known in the town. This feature was no doubt the 
poet’s love of woodland lifo, and the woodland sports 
through which it is realized in the most animated and 
vigorous form. 
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The nejghbomhood of Stratford m Shalcespeaie’s day afforded 
consideiahle scope foi tins kind of healthy lecreation There was 
the remnant of the old Arden forest, which, though still nominally 
a royal doinaiii, was virtually fiee for many kinds of sport. Indeed, 
the observance of the forest laws had fallen into such neglect in 
the early yeais of Elizabeth’s leign that even unlicensed deei- 
hunting m the royal domains was common enough And hardly 
any attempt was made to prevent the puisuit of the smaller game 
belonging to the waiion and the chase. Then, three oi foui miles 
to the cast of Stiatfoid, between the Warwick road and the rivei, 
stretched tiro romantic park of Fulbroke, which, as the property of 
an attainted exile, seq^uesteied though not seized by the cioivn, 
was vntually open to all eomeis There can be little doubt that 
when Shakespeare and his companions wished a day’s outing in the 
woods they usually lesoited to some pait of the Aiclen forest still 
available for sporting purposes. But sometimes, probably on 
account of its gieatei convenience, they seem to have changed the 
venue to Fulbioke Paik, and there they might easily come into 
collision with Sii Thomas Lucy’s keepeis Thoie has been a good 
deal of discussion as to the scene of the traditional adventure, but 
the probabilities of the case are strongly ni favour of Fulbioke 
Wlien Sn Walter Scott visited Sir Thomas Lucy at Chailecote in 
1828, Sii Thomas told him that the paik fiom which Shakespeaie 
stole the deer was not Cliarlecotc, but one helonging to a inansion 
at some distance, the context indicating Fulbioke as the scene of 
the exploit And Mi Bracebiidgo, in lus intciesting pamphlet 
Shakespeaie no Deer-Stealcr, has tluowii fresh light on the sub- 
ject, and made the whole incident more intelligible by maisliallmg 
the reasons m favour of this view The paik had, it seems, been 
held by the Lucys inidoi tiro ciown in the time of Henry 7111,, but 
was aftei wards granted by Queen Maiy to one of lioi piivy couiicil- 
lois,— Sir Fiancis Eiigolheld Being a devoted Eomanist, he fled 
to Spam on the accession of Elizabeth and was subsequently ad- 
judged a tinitoi, the Fulbroke estate being sequestered though not 
administered by the crown. The paik being thus without a legal 
custodian for more than a quarter of a century became disparked, 
the palings having fallen into decay and the fences being in many 

{ ilaccs biokcn down. The doer with winch it abounded wore thus 
eft without any legal protection, and might be hunted at will 
by enloipiisiug spioitsmen The only person likely to chock this 
freedom or to attempt to do so was Sii Thomas Lucy, whoso o\mi 
park of Chailecote ran for a mile along the other sulo of the iivor 
just below Fulbioke As the nearest largo landed luoprietor, 
having a direct mtorest ni the state of the neighbouring park, ho 
might naturally think himself entitled to act as a kind of ail 
iiitci iin custodian of Fulbroke. And with lus aristocratic feeling, 
Ins sovoio and exacting torapor, ho would bo likely enough to push 
Ins tompoiaiy guaidiaiiship of custom or courtesy into an exclusive 
right, at least so far as the vcinaon of the paik was coiicornod. In 
any case Sir Thomas’s koopors would occasionally perambulate 
Fulbioke Park as a protection to Cliarlecotc, and m doing so thoy 
piobably came upon Shakespeare and Ins companions after they 
had hi ought down a buck and wore about to break it up for 
removal. Or tho hunted deei may have crossed tho liver at the 
shallow fold bolwcon tho two parks, and, pursued by tho eager 
sportsmen, have boon brought down within tho Charlecoto 
grounds In either case the koopors would denounce tho trespass, 
and possibly with monaomg and abusive words demand tho buck 
for tlioii mastci On being treated in this iubidting w'ay, Shako- 
hpearo, who luul pride and personal dignity as wmll as courage, 
would deny any intentional or actual trespass, refuse to give up 
tho venison, and plainly toll the keepers that they might repni t 
tlio matter to Sir Thomas Lucy and ho would answer for himself 
and his companions, On fnulmg what had happened, Sir Thomas 
would bo all the more mconsod and iiuligiiaut fiom the conscious- 
ness that ho had pushed lus claims beyond tho point at which 
thoy could legally bo enforced And, being to some extent m a 
false position, ho would bo proportionately wiathful and vindictive 
against tho youthful sportsmen, and especially against their leader 
who had dared to resist and defy his authority Sir Thomas W'as 
the grout man of Stratford, who camo periodically to tho town on 
magistrate’s btiainoss, was appealed to as arbitrator m special caso.s, 
and onlerlamod by the corporation during Ins visits In character 
ho seems to have combined anslooratio pride and narrowness with 
the harshness and seventy of the Piuitan torapor. As a landed 

a rieior and local magnate ho was exacting and exclusive, looking 
a kmd of Puritanical sourness on all youthful frolics, mern- 
nioiit, and recreation. Ho would thus have a natural antipathy 
to young Shakespeare’s free, gonorons, and enjoying nature, and 
would losent as an unpardonalilo outrage lus high-spmted conduct 
in attempting to resist any claims ho ctioso to make. _ Sir Thomas 
would no doubt vont his indignation to the authorities at Strat- 
ford, and tiy to set tho law m motion, and failmg in this might 
have Ihreatonod, as Justice Shallow does, to make a Star-Chamber 
matter of it. This was tho kind of extreme course which a man 
in his position might take whore there was no available local 
redress jfer any wrong he imagined himself to have suffered. And 
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tlio Stratford authorities, being natuially anxious to propitiate the 
£;ieat man, may have suggested that it would be well if young 
tihakespeaie could be out of tlie way foi a time Tins would 
help liim to decide on the adoption of a plan abeady seiiously 
entoitaiued of going to London to push his foitune among the 
players 

There is, however, another aspect in which this traditional 
incident may be looked at, which seems at least worthy 
Sir of consideration. It is possible that Sir Thomas Lucy may 
Thomas been prejudiced against the Shakespeares on religious 
Lucy, grounds, and that tins feeling may have prompted him 
to a display of exceptional severity against their eldest 
son, As we have seen, he was a narrow and extreme, a 
persecuting and almost fanatical Protestant, and seveial 
events had recently happened calculated to intensify his 
bitterness against the Eomamsts. In particulai, Maiy 
Shakespeare’s family connexions — the Ardens of Parkhall 
— had been convicted of conspiracy against the queen’s 
life The son-in-law of Edward Arden, John Someiville, 
a rash and “hot-spirited young gentleman,” instigated 
by Hall, the family puest, had formed the design of 
going to London and assassinating Queen Elizabeth with 
his own hand He started on his journey in November 
1683, but talked so incautiously by the way that he was 
arrested, conveyed to the Tower, and undei a thieat of the 
rack confessed eveiythmg, accusing his fathei-m-law as an 
accomplice and the priest as the instigatoi of the came 
All three were tried and convicted, thoir fate being 
probably hastened, as Dngclale states, by the animosity 
of Leicester against the Aidens Somerville strangled 
himself in prison, and Edward Arden was hanged at 
Tyburn. These events produced a deep impression in 
Warwickshire, and no one in the locality would be more 
excited by them than Sir Thomas Lucy. His intensely 
vindictive feeling against the Piomanists was exemplified 
a little later by hia bringing forward a motion in pailia- 
ment in favour of devising some new and lingoiing 
tortures for the execution of the Romanist consjuralor 
Parry. As Mr Fj-oudo puts it, “Sir Thomas Lucy,— 
Shakespeare’s Lucy, the original perhaps of Justice Shallow, 
with an English fierceness at the bottom of his stupid 
nature,— having studied the details of the execution of 
Gerard, proposed in the House of Ooniinons ‘that some 
new law should be devised for Parry’s execution, such as 
might be thought fittest for his extraordinary and horrible 
treason.’” The Ardens were devoted Romanists; the 
terrible calamity that had befallen the family occurred only 
a short time before the deor-stealmg adventure ; and the 
Shakespeares themselves, so far from being Puritans, wore 
suspected by many of being but indifferent Protestants. 
John Shakespeare was an irregular attendant at church, 
and soon ceased to appear there at all, so that Sir Thomas 
Lucy probably regarded him as littlo hotter than a 
recusant. In any case >Sir Thomas would bo likely to 
resent the elder Shakespeare’s convivial turn and profuse 
hospitality as alderman and bailiff, and especially his 
official patronage of the players and active encouragement 
of their dramatic representations in the guild hall. The 
Puritans had a rooted antipathy to the stage, and to the 
jaundiced eye of the local justice the reverses of the 
Shakespeares would probably appear as a judgment on 
thoir way of life. Pie would all the moro oagerly scizo 
any chance of humiliating thoir eldest son, who still hold 
up his head and dared to look upon life as a scene of 
cheerful activity and occasional enjoymont. The young 
poet, indeed, embodied the very characteristics moat 
ojiposed to Sir Thomas’s dark and narrow conceptions of 
life and duty. His notions of public duty wore very much 
restricted to persecuting the Romanists and preserving the 
game on Protestant estates. And Shakespeare probably 
took no pains to conceal his want of sympathy with these 


supreme objects of aristociatic and Puritanical zeal. And 
Sir Thomas, having at length caught him, as he imagined, 
in a technical trespass, would be sure to pursue the culprit 
with the unrelenting rigour of his hard and gloomy nature 
But, whatever may have been the actual or aggravating 
circumstances of the original offence, theie can be no 
doubt that an element of truth is contained in the deer- 
stealing tradition The substantial facts in the stoiy aio 
that Shakespeare in his youth was fond of woodland spoit, 
and that in one of his hunting adventures he came into 
collision with Sir Thomas Lucy’s keepers, and fell under 
the severe ban of that local potentate The latter point is 
indiiectly confirmed by Shakespeare’s inimitable sketch of 
the foimal countiy justice in the Second Pent of Henry 
lY. and the Meory Wives of Windsor , — Robcit Shallow, 

Esq , being sufficiently identified with Sii Thomas Lucy by 
the pointed allusion to the coat of arms, as well as by 
other allusions of a moie indirect but hardly loss decisive 
kind To talk of the sketch as an act of icveuge is to 
treat it too seriously, or rather in loo didactic and 
pcdestiiau a spiut. Having been brought into close 
relations with the justice, Shakespeare could hardly bo 
expected to resist the temptation of turning to dramatic 
account so admirable a subject for humoious portraiture. 

The other point of the tradition, Shakespeare’s fondness 
for woodland life, is supported by the internal evidence ol 
his wiitings, and especially by the numerous allusions to the 
subject in his poems and earlier plays The many refer- 
ences to woods and sports lu tho poems ai e well known , 
and 111 the early plays the allusions arc not less fioqucnt 
and m some lo&pccts oven moro staking Having no space, 
however, to give those in detail, a general leforonco must 
suffice Tho entuo action of LoiPt, Palmer ’s Lost takes 
place m a royal paik, while the scone of tho most cntmal 
events of tho Two (knilemen of Yvmui i.s a forest iiihabitud 
by generous outlaws wlio.so offences appear to have bceu 
youthful follies, and who on being pardoned by the duke 
become liis loyal lollowors. En these early jilays it scoiuh 
as ilioiigli Shnkospoaro could hardly c'nncoivu of a royal 
palace or capital city without a forest doso at hand as the 
scone of princely sport, miuinal nitiiguc, or fairy eiuslmiit- 
ment. Outside the gates of Athens swept over lull and 
dale tho woiidorful forest which is the si'eiio of the 
Ifuimmmer JYlyhtk Dream, and in Titus Andmiiens 
imperial Romo seems to bo almost surrounded by the 
brightness and terror, tho inspiring charm and sombre 
shades of lolling forest lawns and ravines, tho “ruthloss, 
vast, and gloomy woods.” 

There can bo no doubt, thereforo, that during tho years .Stake- 
of homo life at Btratford Hhakosjmaru was often in the 
forest. But in llio liittor part of tho time ho would bo 
found still moro frequently hastening through tho fields' 
to iSholtcry, paying long visiln at tho Hathaway farm, 
followed by late and ruhictaiit loavo-iakings. For the 
next important fact in Hhakc'.spcaro’s history is his' 
marriage with Anno llathatvay. 'I'liis event, or rather 
tho formal and ecclesiastical part of it, took place in the 
end of November 1682, the bond for the licoiu-o from tho 
consistory court being dated on the 28th of tho month. 

Mr iralliwoll-riiillipps has, however, sufliciontly proved by i 
detailed inatancGs that tho formal and imblic part of tho 
ceremony would, according to the usage of tlio time, have > 
been preceded some months earlier by tho betrothal or 
pre-contract, which was in itself of legal validity. Shake- 
speare’s marriage may therefore bo dated from tho summer' 
of 1682, ho being thon in his nineteenth year, while his* 
bride was between seven and eight years older, Many of 
tho poet’s biographers have assumed that tho marriage 
was a hasty, unsuitable, and in its results an unhappy one. 

It is nocessaiy therefore to repeat with all possible' 
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empliasis tlie well-founded statement of Mi Halliwell- 
Phillipps that “ there is not a particle of direct evidence ” 
for either of these suppositions The marriage could 
hardly have been a hasty one, for, as we have seen, the 
two families had been intimate for fifteen yeais, and 
Shakespeare had known Anne Hathaway from his early 
boyhood As to whether it was suitable oi not Shake- 
speaie himself was the best and only adequate judge, and 
Iheie IS not, in the whole literatuie of the subject, even the 
shadow of a successful appeal against his decision And, 
so far from the marriage having been unhaj)py, all the 
evidence within oui leach goes to show that it was not 
only a union of mutual affection but a most fortunate 
event for the poet himself, as well as for the wife and 
mother who lemained at the head of his family, venerated 
and loved by hei children, and a devoted helpmate to her 
husband to the veiy end Looking at the matter in its 
wider aspects, and especially in relation to his future 
careci, it may bo said that Shakespeare’s eaily mariiage 
gave him at the most emotional and unsettled peiiod of 
life a fixed centre of affection and a supieme motive 
to prompt and fruitful exertion This would have a 
salutary and steadying eflect on a nature so richly en- 
dowed with plastic fancy and passionate impulse, com- 
bined with rare powers of roffoctivo foicsight and self- 
control. If Shakespeare’s range and depth of emotional 
and imaginative goiiius had not been combined with 
unusual foico of character and sirongtli of ethical and 
artistic purpose, and those olomonts had not been caily 
stnnulatod to sustained activity, ho could ncvoi have had 
so gloat and uninterrupted a career And nothing perhaps 
18 a more direct proof of Shakespeare’s manly character 
than the prompt and serious way in which, from the first, 
ho assumed tlio full responsibility of his acts, and unflinch- 
ingly faced the wider range of duties they entailed. He 
hinisolf has told us that 

“ Love IS too young to know what consciciico is 
Yot who knows not consoieuco is horn of lovo 
and it rcmaius true that conscionco, courage, simplicity, 
and iiobluncHS of conduct are all, in generous natures, 
evoked and strongthonod hy the vital touch of that 
regonurating power. Hhakespearo’s wholo course was 
changed by the now inffuoncoj and with his growing 
responsibilities his character seems to have lapidly matured, 
and his powers to have found fresh and more ofloctivo 
developmout, TIis first child >Suaanna was born in May 
158;i, and, as sho was baptized on the 26th, iho day of her 
birth may liavo boon the 2 fid, which would bo exactly a 
month after her father completed his nmoteonth year In 
I’obruary IfiiSn the family was unexpectedly enlarged by 
the birth of twins, a boy and a girl, who wore named re- 
spectively Hainiiei and Judith, after Hamnot and Judith 
Hadlor, inhaliitants of Stratford, who were lifelong friends 
of f^hakospeare. Loforo ho had attained his majority the 
poet liad tliua a wife and throe children dependent upon 
him, with little opportunity or means apparently of ad- 
vancing his fortunes in Stratford. The situation was in 
itself auflicienily serious. But it was complicated by his 
father’s increasing embarrassments and multiplied family 
claims, hour children still remained in Ilonloy Street to 
be provided for, — the youngest, Edmund, born in May 
1680, being scarcely five years old, John Shakespeare, 
too, was being sued by various creditors, and apparently 
in some danger of being arrested for debt. All this was 
enough to make a much older man than the poet look 
anxiously about him. Bui, with the unfailing sense and 
sagacity he diajilayod in practical affairs, he seems to have 
formed a sober and just estimate of his own powers, and 
made a careful survey of the various fields available for 
their remunerative exercise. As the result of his delibera- 


tions he decided m favoui of trying the metropolitan stage 
and theatre He had already tested his faculty of acting 
by occasional essays on the piovincial stage, and, once 
in London amongst the players, where new pieces weie 
constantly required, he would have full scope for the 
exercise of his higher powers as a dramatic poet. At the 
outset he could indeed only expect to discharge the lower 
function, but, with the growing populai demand for 
diamatic representations, the actor’s calling, though not 
without its social diawbacks, was in the closing decades of 
the 16th century a Inciative one G-reene, in Ins autobio- 
graphical sketch N'evet Too Late, one of the most interest- 
ing of his piose tracts, illustrates this point in the account 
he gives of his eaily dealings with the playeis and 
experiences as a writei for the stage Speaking through 
his heio Francesco, he says that “ when bis fortunes weie 
at the lowest ebb he fell in amongst a company of players 
who persuaded him to try his wit in writing of comedies, 
tiagedies, or pastoials, and if he could perform anything 
woith the stage, then they would laigely reward him for 
his pains.” Succeeding in the work, he was so well paid 
that he soon became comparatively wealthy, and went 
about with a well-fiUed purse. Although writing from the 
author’s lather than the actoi’s point of view, Greene 
intimates that the players grew rapidly rich and were 
entitled both to praise and profit so long as they were 
“neither covetous nor insolent” In the lleturn from 
Pimmssus (1601) the large sums, fortunes indeed, realized 
by good actors are refericd to as matter of notoriety. One 
of the disappointed academic scholars, indeed, moralizing 
on the fact with some bitterness, exclaims, — 

“England affords tlioso glonous vagabonds, 

That earned erst then faidlcs on their backs, 

Coursers to ride on tlnougli tlic gazing streets, 

Sweeping it m their glamig .satin suits, 

And pages to attend their niastcnsliips 

■With iiiouthiiig wolds that better wits liavo framed 

They piircliaso lauds, and now e.squuoa tuo iiudo ” 

And in a humorous sketch entitled MaUeis Ghost, and 
published in the first decade of the 17ih century, an 
apparent rcfcrenco to Shakespeare himself brings out the 
same point The hero of the tract, Eatsoy, a highwayman, 
having compelled a set of strolling players to act before 
him, advised their loader lo leave the country and got to 
London, where, having a good presence for the stage and a 
turn for the work, ho would soon fill his pockets, adding, 
“ When thou foolost thy purse well-lined, buy thee some 
place of lordship iu the country, that, growing weary of 
playing, thy money may bring thee dignity and reputa- 
tion ” The player, thanking him for his advico, replies, 
“1 have heard indeed of some that have gone to London 
very meanly, who have in lime hocomo exceedingly 
wealthy.” The movement to the London stage was there- 
fore from a worldly point of view a prudent one, and for 
the higher purposes of Shakospoaro’s life it was equally 
wise aud necessary For besides the economic and practi- 
cal considerations in favour of the step there must have 
pressed on the poet’s mind the importance of a wider 
sphere of life and action for iho enlargement of his inward 
horizon, and the effective development of Ms poetical and 
dramatic gifts. 

The exact date of this event — of Shakespeare’s leaving 
Stratford for London — cannot bo fixed with any certainty. 
All the probabilities of the case, however, indicate that it 
must have taken place between the spring of 1686 and the 
autumn of 1687. In the latter year three of the leading 
companies visited Stratford, those belonging to the queen, 
Lord Leicester, and Loid Essex j and, as Lord Leicester’s 
included three of Shakespeare’s fellow townsmen, — Bur- 
bage, Heminge, and Greene, — it is not improbable that he 
may then have decided on trying his fortune in London, 


Goes to 
London 
and bo- 
comos an 
actor. 
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At the same time it is quite possible, and on some grounds 
even likel 7 , that the step may have been taken somewhat 
earlier. But for the five years between 1587 and 1592 
we have no direct knowledge of Shakespeare’s movements 
at all, the period being a complete biographical blank, 
dimly illuminated at the outset by one or two doubtful 
traditions. We have indeed the assurance that after leav- 
ing Stratford he continued to visit his native town at least 
once every year, and if he had left in 1586 we may con- 
fidently assume that he returned the next year foi the 
purpose, amongst others, of consulting with his father and 
mother about the Asbies mortgage and of taking pait 
with them in their action against John Lambert His 
uniting with them in this action deserves special notice, as 
showing that he continued to take the keenest personal 
interest m all home afiairs, and, although living mainly in 
London, was still looked upon, not only as the eldest son, 
but as the adviser and friend of the family The anec- 
dotes of Shakespeare’s occupations on going to London 
are, that at fiist he was employed in a comparatively 
humble capacity about the theatre, and that for a time he 
took charge of the horses of those who rode to see the 
plays, and was so successful m this woik that he soon 
had a number of juvenile assistants who were known 
as Shakespeare’s boys Even in their ciude form these 
traditions embody a tiibute to Shakespeare’s business 
promptitude and skill If there is any truth in them 
they may be taken to indicate that while filling some 
subordinate post in the theatre Shakespeare perceived a 
defective point in the local arrangements, or heard the 
complaints of the mounted gallants as to the difficulty of 
putting up their horses. His provisions for meeting the 
difficulty seem to have been completely and even notori- 
ously successful, There were open sheds or temporary 
stables in connexion with the theatre in Shoreditch, and 
Shakespeare’s hoys, if the tradition is true, probably each 
took chaige of a horse m these stables while its owuci 
was at the play. But in any case this would be simply a 
brief episode in Shakespeaie’s multifarious employments 
whan he first reached the scene of his active labours in 
London. He must soon have had more soiious and 
absorbing piofessional occupations in the green room, on 
the stage, and in the laboratory of his own teeming brain, 
the quick forge and working house of thought " 

Ooniiniiea But his leisure hours during his first years in London 
Inseclu- 'syou[(;i naturally be devoted to continuing his education 
and equipping himself as fully as possible for his future 
work. It was probably during tins tune, as Mr Halliwell- 
Pliillipps suggests, that he acquired the working knowledge 
of French and Italian that his writings show ho must have 
possessed. And it is perhaps now possible to point out 
the sources whence his knowledge of these languages was 
derived, or at least the master under whom ho chiefly 
studied them. The most celebrated and accomplislicd 
teacher of French and Italian m Shakespeare’s day was 
the resolute John Florio, who, after leaving Magdalen 
College, Oxford, lived for years in London, engaged in 
tutorial and literary work and intimately associated with 
eminent men of letters and their noble patrons After 
the accession of James I, Florio was made tutor to Ainco 
Henry, received an appointment about the court, became 
the friend and personal favourite of Queen Anno (to 
whom ho dedicated the second edition of his Italian 
dictionary, entitled the World of Words), and died full of 
years and honours in 1625, having survived Shakespeare 
nine years, Florio had married the sister of Darnel the 
poet, and Ben Jonson presented a copy of iba? to 
him, with the inscription, “ To his loving father and worthy 
friend Master John Florio, Ben Jonson seals this testi- 
mony of his friendship and love,” Daniel writes a poem I 


of some length in praise of his translation of Montaigne, 
while other contemporary poets contribute commendatory 
verses which aie prefixed to his other pubheations. There Con- 
are substantial reasons for believing that Shakespeare was 
also one of Florio’s friends, and that during his e^-rlyp^Qj^Q 
years in London he evinced his friendship by yielding 
for once to the fashion of writing this kind of eulogistic 
verse. Prefixed to Florio’s /Second Fruits, Prof Minto 
discovered a sonnet so supeuor and chaiacteristic that he 
was impressed with the conviction that Shakespeare must 
have written it The internal evidence is in favour of this 
conclusion, while Mr Mmto’s ciitical analysis and com- 
panson of its thought and diction with Shake&peaie’s early 
work tends strongly to support the leality and value of 
the discovery. In his next woik, produced foui years 
later, Florio claims the sonnet as the work of a fuend 
“who loved better to be a poet than to be called one,” 
and vindicates it fiom the indirect attack of a hostile 
critic, H S., who had also disparaged the work m which 
it appeared There are other points of connexion between 
Florio and Shakespeare. The only known volume that 
certainly belonged to Shakespeare and contains his auto- 
graph IS Florio’s version of Montaigne’s Fssaps in the 
Biitish Museum, and critics have from time to time 
produced evidence to show that Shakespeare must have 
read it caiefully and was well acquainted with its con- 
tents Victor Hugo in a poweiful critical passage 
strongly supports this view. The most striking single 
i pi oof of the point is Gonzalo’s ideal republic in the 
Fempest, which is simply a passage from Floiio’s version 
turned into blank vei&e. FIoiio and Shakcspcaio wore 
both, moieover, intimate personal fiiends of the young 
earl of Southampton, who, m harmony with bis generous 
character and strong htciary tastes, was tho munificent 
patron of each. Shakespeare, it will bo romomborod, dedi- 
cated his Venus and Adonis and bis Lucrera to ibis young 
nobleman , and three yearn later, m 1598, Florio dedicated 
the first edition of bis Italian dictionaiy to tbo oail in 
terms that almost recall Shakespeare’s words Shake- 
speare had said in addressing the earl, “ What L have doiio 
is yours, what I have to do is yours, being part in all I 
have devoted yours.” And Florio says, “Jn truth 1 ac- 
knowledge an entile debt, not only of my best knowledge, 
but of all, jca of more than I know or can to your bounte- 
ous lordship, most noble, mo.st virtuouH, and most honour- 
able earl of Southampton, iii \vlioso pay and jiatroirngo 
I have lived some ycais, to whom I owe and vow tlio 
years I have to live ” Shakespeare was also himiliar with 
Florio’s earlier works, his First FiuiU and Femid Fruits, 
which were simply carefully iiroparod manuals for tho 
study of Italian, containing an oiiLlino of the gmnmuir, 
a selection of dialogues in parallel columns of Italian and 
English, and longer extracts from classical Italian writers 
in prose and verso. Wo have collected varioms points of 
indirect ovidonco showing Shakespeare’s familiarity with 
those manuals, but those being numerous and minute 
cannot bo^ given hero. It must suflico to refer in illustra- 
tion of this point to a single instance — tho lines in praise 
of yemco which Holof ernes gives forth with so much 
unction in Lovds Laliour ’s Lost, Tho First Fruits was 
published in 1578, and was for some years tho most 
popular manual for tho study of Italian. It is tho book 
that Shakespeare would naturally have used in attempting 
to acquire a knowledge of tho language after his arrival 
in London ; and on finding that tho author was tho friend 
of some of his literary associates ho would probably have 
sought his acquaintance and secured his personal help. 

As Florio was also a French scholar and habitually taught 
both languages, Shakespeare probably owed to him his 
knowledge of French as well as of Italian, If tho sonnet 
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IS accepted as Shakespeare’s work he must have made 
Flono’s acquaintance within a year or two after going to 
London, as in 1591 he appears in the character of a 
personal friend and well-wisher In any case Shakespeare 
would almost certainly have met Florio a few years later 
at the house of Lord Southampton, with whom the Italian 
scholar seems to have occasionally resided. It also appears 
that he was in the habit ofwisitmg at several titled houses, 
amongst others those of the carl of Bedford and Sir John 
Harrington It seems also probable that he may have 
assisted Harrington in liis translation of Ariosto. Another 
and perhaps even more direct link connecting Shakespeare 
with Florio during his early years in London is found in 
their common relation to the family of Lord Derby In the 
year 1685 Florio translated a letter of news from Rome, 
giving an account of the sudden death of Pope Gregory 
XIII. and the election of his successor This translation, 
published in July 1585, was dedicated “To the Right 
Excellent and Honourable Lord, Henry Eail of Derby,” 
in terms expressive of Florio’s strong poisonal obligations 
to the earl and devotion to his service Three years later, 
on the death of Leicester in 1588, Lord Derby’s eldest son 
Ferdinando Lord Strange became the patron of Leicester’s 
company of players, which Shakespeare had recently joined 
The new jiati on must have taken special interest in the 
company, as they soon became (chiefly through his influ- 
once) groat favourites at court, supoiseding the Queen’s 
players, and enjoying something like a practical monopoly 
of royal representations Shakespeare would thus have the 
opportunity of making Florio’s aoquaintanco at the outset 
of his London career, and ovorytliing tends to show that 
he did not miss the chance of numbering amongst his 
personal friends so accomplished a scholar, so alert, ener- 
getic, and original a man of letters, as the resolute John 
Florio. Warburton, it is well-known, had coupled Flono’s 
name with Sliakc-spoare in the last century. Ho sug- 
gested, or lather asserted, that Florio was the original 
of Ilolofornos in Love's Lahour 's Lost. Of all Warburton’s 
arbitrary conjectures and dogmatic assumptions this is 
j)oihaps the most infelicitous That a scholar and man of 
the world like Florio, with marked literary powers of Ins 
own, the intimate friend and associate of some of the 
most eminent poot.s of the day, living lu princely and 
noble circles, honoured by royal personages and welcomed 
at noble houses, — that such a man should bo selected as 
the original of a rustic pedant and dominie like Holof ernes, 
IS surely the climax of roclcless guesswork and absurd 
suggestion. There i.s, it is true, a distant connexion 
botwoon Holofornos and Italy— the pedant being a well- 
known figure in the Italian comedies that obviously affected 
Hhakospoaro’s early work. This usage calls forth a kind 
of sigh from the easy-going and tolerant Montaigne as 
ho thinks of his early tutors and youthful iuterost in 
knowledge. “ I have in my youth,” he tolls us, “ often- 
times boon vexed to see a pedant iDrought in in most of 
Italian comedies for a vice or sport-raakcr, and the nick- 
name of magistor (dominie) to be of no better significa- 
tion amongst us.” Wo may bo sure that, if Shakespeare 
knew Florio before ho produced Love's Labour's Lost, it 
was not as a sport-maker to be mocked at, but as a friend 
and literary associate to whom ho felt personally indebted. 
Italian Blit, whatever bis actual relation to the Italian scholar 
studies, jjjay jjQori, Shakospoaro, on reaching London and 
beginning to breathe its literary atmosphere, would nat- 
urally betake himself to the study of Italian. At various 
altitudes the English Parnassus was at that time fanned 
by soft airs, swept by invigorating breezes, or darkened 
by gloomy and infected vapours from the south. ^ In 
other words, the influence of Italian literature, so dominant 
in England during the second half of the 16th century, 


may he said to have reached its highest point at the very 
time when Shakespeare entered on his poetic and dramatic 
labouis This influence was in part a revival of the 
strong impulse communicated to English literature from 
Italy in Chaucer’s day. The note of the revival was 
struck in the title of Thomas’s excellent Italian manual, 
“Pimcipal rules of Italian grammar, with a dictionane foi 
the better understandyng of Boccace, Petrarcha, and JDante " 
(1550) The first fruits of the revival weie the lyrical 
poems of Surrey and Wyatt, wutten somewhat earlier, hut 
published foi the fiist time in Tottle’s MiscAlaniy (1557) 
The sonnets of these poets — the first ever wutten in 
English — produced in a few years the whole musical choir 
of Elizabethan sonneteers Surrey and Wyatt were sym- 
pathetic students of Petrarch, and, as Puttenham says, 
reproduced in their sonnets and love poems much of the 
musical sweetness, the tender and refined sentiment, of the 
Petrarchian lyric This perhaps can hardly m strictness 
of speech be called a revival, for, strong as was the influ- 
ence of Boccaccio, and in a less degree of Dante, during 
the fiist period of English literatiue, the lyrical poetry of 
the south, as repicsentcd by Petrarch, affected English 
poetry almost for the fiist time in the 16th century. This 
influence, as subsequently developed by Lyly in his prose 
comedies and romances, indirectly affected the drama, and 
clear traces of it are to be found m Shakespeare’s own 
work. Surrey, however, rendered the Elizabethans a still 
gi eater service by introducing from Italy the unrhymed 
verso, which, with the truest instinct, was adopted by the 
groat diamatists as the metrical vehicle best fitted to meet 
the rcqmreincnts of the most flexible and expressive form 
of the poetic art Bui, although in pait the revival of a 
previous impulse, the Italian literature that most power- 
fully affected English poetry during the Elizabethan period 
was m the mam new During the interval the prolific 
genius of the south had put forth fresh efforts which 
combined, in now and characteristic products, the forms 
of classical poetry and the substance of southern thought 
and feeling with the spirit of mcdiceval romance The 
chivalrous and martial epics of Ariosto and Tasso repre- 
sented a now school of poetry which embraced within 
its expanding range every department of imaginative 
activity. There appeared in rapid succession romantic 
pastorals, romantic elegies, romantic satires, and romantic 
dramas, as well as romantic epics. The epics wore 
occupied with marvels of knightly daring and chivalrous 
advonturo, expressed in flowing and melodious numbers ; 
while the literature as a whole dealt largely m the favourite 
elements of ideal sontimont, learned allusion, and elaborate 
ornament, and was brightened at intervals by grave and 
sportive, by highly wrought but fanciful, pictures of 
courtly and Arcadian life. While Sidney and Spenser 
represented in England the now school of allegorical and 
romantic pastoral and ejiic, Shakespeare and his associates 
betook themselves to the study of the romantic drama 
and the whole dramatic element in recent and contempor- 
ary southern literature. The Italian drama proper, so far 
as it affected the form adopted by English playwrights, 
had indeed virtually done its work before any of Shake- 
speare’s characteristic pieces wore produced. His imme- 
diate predecessors, Qreeno, Poole, and Lodge, Hash, Kyd, 
and Marlowe, had all probably studied Italian models 
more carefully than Shakespeare himself ever did; and 
the result is seen in the appearance among these later 
Elizabethans of the romantic drama, which united the 
better elements of the English academic and popular plays 
with features of diction and fancy, incident and structure, 
that were virtually new. Many members of this dramatic 
group were, like Greene, good Italian scholars, had them- 
selves travelled in Italy, knew the Italian stage at first 
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hand, and, as their writings show, were well acquainted he would natuially desire to possess, and no douht 
with recent Italian literatuie But the dramatic element acquired for himself, the key that would unlock the whole 
in that literature extended far beyond the circle of regular treasure-house of Italian literature The evidence of 
plays, whether tragedies, comedies, or pastorals It in- Shakespeare’s knowledge of French is more abundant and 
eluded the collections of short prose stories which appeared, decisive, so much so as hardly to need express illustiation 
or were published for the hist time, in such numbeis duimg There can be little doubt therefore that, during his early 
the 16th century, the novels or novelettes of Sei Giovanni, yeais in London, he acquired a fan knowledge both of 
Ciuthio, Bandello, and their associates These stones, Fiench and Italian 

consisting of the humorous and tiagic incidents of actual But, while pursuing these collateial aids to his higher Eaily 
life, told in a vivid and direct way, natuially attracted work, there is abundant evidence that Shakespeare also 
the attention of the dramatists We know from the devoted himself to that work itself As catly as 1592 ho 
result that Shakespeaie must have studied them with is publicly recognized, not only as an actor of distinction, 
some care, as he derived from this souice the plots and hut as a dramatist whose work had excited the envy and 
incidents of at least a dozen of his plays. Many of the indignation of his contemporaiies, and especially of one so 
stories, it IS tme, had already been tianslated, either accomplished and so eminent, so good a scholai and master 
directly fiom the Italian, or indirectly from French and of the playiviight’s craft, as Robert Gieeno Gicene had, 

Latin versions Of Cinthio’s bundled tales, however, it is true, a good deal of the in liability and excitable 
only two or three are known to have been rendered into temper often found m the suboidmate ranks of poetical 
English' and Shakespeare deiived the story of Othello genius, and he often talks of himself, Ins doings, and 
from the untranslated part of this collection Many of associates in a highly colouied and extravagant way But 
theltahan stories touched on darker crimes or moie aggra- his reference to Shakespeaie is specially dchbeiate, being 
vated forms of violence than those natuially prompted by in the form of a solemn and last appeal to Ins friends 
jealousy and revenge, and are indeed revolting from the amongst the scholaily dramatists to relinquish their 
atrocities of savage cruelty and lust related so calmly as connexion -with the pieaumptuous and ungiateful stage 
to betray a kind of cynical insensibility to their tme In Ins GroatswortJi of Wii, published by Ins friend Ohottlo 
chaiacter Shakespeare, howevei, with the sound judg- a few weeks after liis death, Greene urges three of his 
ment and strong ethical sense that guided the woiking of friends, ai>parently Marlowe, Lodge, and Poole, to give up 
his dramatic genius, chose the bettei and healthier materials writing for the players “ Basc-mindcd men, all throe of 
of this literature, leaving the morbid excesses of ciiininal you, if by my misciy ye be not warned ; for unto none of 
passion to Webster and Ford But the Italian inlluenco you like mo sought those burs to cleave , thoso puppets, I 
on Shakespeare’s work is not to he estimated mcicly by mean, who speak fiom oiii inoiiihs, tlioso auiicks gniinslit 
the outlines of plot and incident he bon owed from in our colours. Is it not atiango that I, to whom they 
southern sources and used as a kind of canvas for his have all been beholding , is it not like that you, to whom 
matchless portraiture of human character and action It they have all been beholding, shall (wcio ye in that case 
is apparent also in points of stiuctuie and diction, in that I am now) be both of thorn at once foiHakou? Yos, 
types of character and shades of local colouring, which trust thorn not, for there is an u])start Crow, boautilioil 
realize and e.xprcss in a eoneontiatcd form tho biiglit and m our feathers, that, with his ifV/rt’N hmrt wrapt hi a 
luud, the brilliant and passionate, featuies of southern life player’s hide, supposes ho is as well al)lo to bombast out a 
Tho gi eat majority of tho tfmmatispOTwias 111 his comedies, blank verso as tho best of you, and, being an absohiie 
as well as in some of tho tiagedies, have Italian names, Johannes fae totiim, is, in his own conceit, tho only 
and many of them, such as MercuLio and Gratiano on the Shakcsceno in a country. Oh that 1 might inlroat your 
one hand, lachimo and lago on the other, aro as Italian m rare wiis to lie employed in more proiilablo courses, and lot 
nature as m name The moonlight seeuo in the Merchant these apes imitato your past oxcidlonco, and never nioro 
of Vemce is Southern in every detail and incidont. And, acquaint them with yoiu admired inventions ” This curious 
as M. Philar^to Ohasles justly points out, Boineo and pas.sago tolls u.s indirectly a good deal about Shako.spearo. 
Juliet is Italian throughout, alike in colouring, incident, It bears decisive testimony to his assured iinsiiion and rapid 
and passion The distinctive iniluenco is further traceable advance in his profession. The veiy term of rejiroacli 
m Shakespeare’s use of Italian words, phrases, and pro- applied to him, ‘Mahannos Factotum,” is a tribute to 
verbs, some of which, such as “ tranoct ” (from or Shakenpoaro’s mdu.slry and practical ability. From the 

possibly, as Rowe suggested, “trajcct” \trayhetto\ aro of hogmiiing of his career ho must have lieon in the widest 
special local signidcanco. In the person of Hamlet and best sense a utility man, ready to do any work con- 
Shakespeare even appears as a critic of Italian style noctod with tho theatre and stage, and eiuiiu'utlysunc’essful 
Referring to the murderer who in the players’ tragedy in any tiling ho undertook. In the first instance ho ha(l 
poisons the sleeping duke, Hamlet exclaims, “ lie poisons evidently inndo his mark as an actor, a.H it is in that 
him in the garden for his estate His name ’s Oonzago : character ho is referred to by Greoiic, and denounced for 
the story is extant and written in very choice Italian.” going beyond his province and usurping tho functions of 
In further illustration of this point Mr Grant White has tho dramatist. Greene’s words imply that Hhakospearo 
noted some striking turns of. thought and jihraso which not only licld a foremost place as an actor, but that ho 
seem to show that Shakespeare must have read parts of was already distinguished by his dramatic success in 
Berni and Ariosto in tho original. No doubt in tho case revising and ro\vriting existing plays. This is confirmed 
of Italian poets, as in the case of Latin anthors _liko by tho parodied lino from tho Third Part of Henry F/., 

Ovid, whose works he was familiar with in tho original, recently revised if not originally written by Hhakospoaro. 
Shakespeare would also diligently read tho translations, 'This must have been produced before Greene’s death, 
especially the translations into English verso. For in which took place in Roptomber 1592. Indeed, all the 
reading such works as Golding’s Ovid, Harrington’s Ariosto, throe parts of ITenry VL in tho revised form appear to 
and Fairfax’s Tasso, he would be increasing his command have been acted during tho spring and suinmor of that 
over the elements of expressive phrase and diction which year. It is not improbable that two or throe of Shake- 
were the verbal instruments, the material vehicle, of his speare’s early comedies may also have been produced 
art. But, besides ^studying tho translations of the Italian before Greene’s death. And if so, his resentment, as an 
poets and prose writers made available for English readers, academic scholar, against the country actor who had not 
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only become a dramatist but bad excelled Gieene himself 
m bis cbosen field of romantic comedy becomes intelligible 
enougb. Even in bis wratb, however, Gieene bears 
eloquent witness to Sbakespeai e’s diligence, ability, and 
marked success, both as actoi and playwright All this 
IS fully confiimed by the moie debberate and detailed 
language of Cbettlo’s apology, already quoted Of Shake- 
speare’s amazing indiistiy and conspicuous success the 
next few years supply ample evidence Within six oi 
seven years be not only pioduced the biilliant reflective 
and descriptive poems of Vems and Adoim and Lucrece, 
but at least fifteen of bis dramas, including tiagedies, 
comedies, and historical plays Having found bis true 
vocation, Shakespeare works dining these yeais as a 
master, having full command over the materials and 
resouiccs of bis art The dramas produced have a fulness 
of life and a richness of imagery, a sense of joyousness 
and power, that spoalc of the writer’s exultant absorption 
and conscious triumph in bis cbosen woik. The spaikbng 
comedies aud great bistoiical plays belonging to this 
period evince the ease and delight of an exuberant muid 
leabzmg its matuicd creations. 

Con- Hor after all is tins losult so veiy surpiismg. Sbake- 
ditioiis gpoaro entered on bis London career at the very moment 
alirio" development of bis diamatic 

suooobs, gonius, From the accession of Elizabeth all the domi- 
nant impulses and loading events of her reign bad pre- 
paiod the way foi' the splendid triumph of policy and 
arms that closed its third decade, and for tbo yet moio 
splendid literary triumph of the full-orbed drama that 
followed. After tbo gloom aud terror of Mary’s reign 
tbo coining of Elizabeth to tbo crown was bailed with 
exultation by tbo people, and soomed in itself to open 
a now and brighter page of tlio nation’s history 
Elizabeth’s personal charms and mental gifts, her high 
spirit and dauntless courage, her unfailing political tact 
and judgment, her frank bearing and popular address, 
combinocl with her unallected lovo for her people and 
devotion to their miorcsts, awakened tbo strongest feelings 
of personal loyalty, and kindled into passionate ardour 
tbo spirit of national pride and patriotism that made the 
whole kingdom one. Tbo most powerful movements of 
the time directly tended to reinforce and concentrate these 
awakened energies. While tbo Uoformatioii and Konaia- 
sanco impulHCB bad liberalized men’s minds and enlarged 
their moral horizon, tbo clloct of both was at first of a 
jioliliical and practical rather tlian of a purely religious or 
iitoiary kind. Tbo stiong aud exhilarating sense of civil 
and religions freedom realized ibroiigb the 3tcformaiion 
was iuHoparably associated with tbo exultant spirit of 
nationality it boljied to stimulate and difluso. Tbo pope, 
and bis omissarios tbo .fosuits, wore looked, upon far moro 
as foreign enemies menacing tbo independence of the 
kingdom than as religious foes and firebrands socking to 
destroy the newly cHtablisbed faith, Tbo conspiracies, 
fomented from abroad, that gatberod around tbo captive 
queen of Boots, the plots succossivoly formed for tbo 
assasBination. of Elizabeth, wore rogardod as murderous 
assaults on the nation’s life, and tbo Englishmen who 
organized them abroad or aided them, at homo were 
' denounced and prosecuted with pitiless severity as traitors 
to their country. Protestantism thus came to bo largely 
identified with patriotism, and all the active forces of tbo 
kingdom, its rising wealth, energy, and intelligence, wore 
concentrated to defend tbo rights of the liberated empire 
against tbo assaults of despotic Europe roprosontod by 
Eome and Spain. These forces gained volume and 
impetus as tbo nation was thrilled by tbo details of Alva’s 
ruthless butcheries, and the awful massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew, until at length they were organized and burled 


with resistless effect against the grandest naval and militaiy 
airaament ever equipped by a Continental power, — an arma- 
ment that bad been sent ioitb with the assurance of victory 
by the wealthiest, most absolute, and most determined 
monaicb of the time Tbeie was a vigoious moial element 
in that national stiiiggle and tiiumph It was the spiiit 
of fieedom, of the energies liberated by the revolt fiom 
Eome, and illuminated by the fan buinamties of Greece 
and Italy, that neived the arm of that happy breed of 
men in the day of battle, and enabled them to strike with 
fatal effect against the abettois of despotic rule in church 
and state The material results of the victoiy were at 
once apparent England became mistress of the seas, and 
lose to an assured position in Euiope as a political and 
maritime power of the first ordei The literary results 
at home weie equally striking The whole conflict reacted 
powerfully on the genius of the lace, quickening into life 
its latent seeds of reflective knowledge and wisdom, of 
poetical and dramatic art 

Of these effects the rapid growth and develop- Giowth 
meat of the national diama was the most brilbant of the 
and characteristic There was indeed at the time 
unique stimulus m this direction The greater num- ‘ 
her of the eager excited listeners who crowded the 
rude theatres fiom floor to roof had shared in the 
adventurous exploits of the age, while all felt the keenest 
interest in life and action Aud the stage represented 
with admirable bieadth and fidelity the struggling forces, 
tbo mingled elements, humorous and tragic, the passionate 
hopes, deep-rooted ammosilies, and fitful misgivings of 
those eventful years. The spirit of the time had made 
peisonal darmg a common heritage . with noble and 
commoner, gentle and simple, alike, love of queen and 
country was a romantic passion, and heroic self-dovotion 
at the call of either a beaten way of ordinary lito. To 
act with energy and decision in the face of danger, 
to strike at once against any odds in the cause of 
freedom and indcpondcnco, was the desire and ambition 
of all. This complete unity of national sentiment 
and action became the groat characteristic of the timo. 

Tbo dangers threatening the newly liberated kingdom were 
too real and pressing to admit of anything like seriously 
divided councils, or Littoily hostile parties within the 
realm. Everything thus conspired to give an extraordinary 
degree of concentration and brilliancy to the national life, 

Eox the twenty years that followed the destruction of the 
Armada London was the centre and focus of that life. 

Hero gathered the soldiers and ollicers who had fought 
against Bpam in tbo Low Countries, against Eranco in 
Bcobland, and against Homo in Ireland Along the river 
side, and in noble houses about the Strand, wore the hardy 
mariners and adventurous sea captains, such as Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, who had driven their dauntless 
keels into unknown seas, who had visited strange lands 
and alien races in order to enlarge the knowledge, increase 
the douiimons, and augment the wealth of their fellow- 
countrymen. Hero assembled the noblo^ councillors, 
scholars, and cavaliers whose foresight and skill guided the 
helm of state, whose accomplishment in letters and arms 
gave refinement and distinction to court pageants and 
ceremonials, and whoso patronage and support of the 
rising drama helped to make the metropolitan theatre 
the great centre of genius and art, the great school of 
historical teaching, the great mirror of human nature in 
all the breadth and emphasis of its interests, convictions, 
and activities. The theatre was indeed the living pgan 
through which all the marvellous and mingled experiences 
of a time incomparably rich in vital elements found 
expression. There was no other, no organized or adequate 
means, of popular expression at all. Books were a solitary 
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entertainment in the hands of few; newspapers did not 
exist ; and the modern relief of incessant puhhc meetings 
was, fortunately perhaps, an unknown luxury And yet, 
amidst the plenitude of national life centred in London, 
the need for some common organ of expression was never 
more urgent or imperious New and almost inexhaustible 
springs from the well-heads of intellectual life had for 
years been gradually fertiliziug the productive English 
mmd. The heroic life of the past, in clear outhne and 
stately movement, had been levealed in the lecovered 
masterpieces of Greece and Eome. The stores of more 
recent wisdom and knowledge, discovery and invention, 
science and art, were poured continually into the liteiary 
exchequer of the nation, and widely diffused amongst 
eager and open-minded recipients. Under this combined 
stimulus the national intellect and imagination had 
already reacted fruitfully in ways that were full of higher 
promise The material results of these newly awakened 
energies were, as we have seen, not less signal or 
momentous The number, variety, and power of the new 
forces thus acting on society effected in a short period a 
complete moral revolution The haaners against the 
spread of knowledge and the spirit of free inquiry erected 
and long maintained by medimval ignorance and pre- 
judice were now thrown down The bonds of feudal 
authority and Eomish domination that had hitherto 
forcibly repiessed the expanding national life were effectu- 
ally broken. Men opened their eyes upon a new world 
which it was an absorbing interest and endless delight 
to explore, —a new world physically, where the old geo- 
graphical limits had melted into the blue haze of distant 
horizons — a new world morally, wheie the abolition of 
alien dogma and priestly rule gave fiee play to fresh and 
vigorous social energies , and, above all, more surprising 
and mysterious than all, they opened their eyes with a 
strange sense of wonder and exultation on the new world 
of the emancipated human spirit At no previous period 
had the popular curiosity about human life and human 
affairs been so vivid and intense, In an ago of deeds so 
memorable, man naturally became the centre of interest, 
and the whole world of human action and passion, 
character and conduct, was invested with irrcsistihlo 
attraction All ranks and classes had the keenest desire 
to penetrate the mysteiious depths, explore the unknown 
regions, and realize as fully as might be the actual 
achievements and ideal possibilities of the nature throbbing 
with so full a pulse within themselves and reflected so 
powerfully in the world around them Human nature, 
released from the oppression and darkness of the ages, and 
emerging with all its infinite faculties and latent powers 
into the radiant light of a secular day, was the new world 
that excited an admiration more profound and hopes far 
more ardent than any recently discovered lands beyond 
the sinking sun. At the critical moment Shakespeare 
appeared as the Columbus of that new world Pioneers 
had indeed gone before and in a measure prepared the 
way, but Shakespeare still remains the great discoverer, 
occupying a position of almost lonely grandeur in the 
isolation and completeness of his work. 

The Never before, except perhaps in the Athens of Pericles, had 
theatres, all the elements and conditions of a groat national drama 
met in such perfect union. As wo have seen, the popular 
conditions supplied by the stir of great public events and 
the stimulus of an appreciative audience were present in 
exceptional force. With regard to the stage conditions, — 
the moans of adequate dramatic ropresentation, — public 
theatres had for the first time been recently established in 
London on a permanent basis. In IfiTd a royal licence 
had bean granted by the queon to the earl of Leicester’s 
company “to use, exercise, and occupy the art and faculty 


of playing Comedies, Tragedies, Interludes, and Stage Plays, 
and such other like as they have been already used and 
studied, as well for the recreation of our loving subjects as 
for our solace and pleasme when we shall think good to 
see them ” , and, although the civil authorities resisted the 
attempt to establish a public theatre within the city, two 
or three were speedily elected just outside its boundaries, 
in the most convenient and accessible suburbs, — the 
Curtain and the Theatre in Shoiediteh, beyond the northern 
boundary, and the Blackfiiars theatre within the precincts 
of the dissolved monastery, just beyond the civic jurisdic- 
tion on the western side. A few years later other houses 
were built on the southern side of the river, — the Eosc 
neai the foot of London Bridge, and the Hope and Swan 
fuithei afield There was also at Newington Butts a place 
of recreation and entertainment for the archers and holiday 
peojile, with a central building which, like the circus at 
Pans Garden, was used during the summer months for 
diamatic purposes. These theatres were occupied by 
different companies in turn, and Shakespeare during 
his early years m London appears to have acted at 
several of them But from his fiist coming up it 
seems clear that he was more identified with the carl 
of Leicester’s players, of whom his energetic fellow 
townsman, James Burbage, was the head, than with 
any other group of actors. To Burbage mdcod be- 
longs the distinction of having first established public 
theatres as a characteristic feature of metropolitan life 
His spnit and enterprise first relieved the leading com- 
panies from the stigma of being strolling players, and 
transferred their diamatic exhibitions, hitherto restricted 
to temporary scaffolds in tho court-yaids of inns and 
hostelries, to the moio reputable stage and convenient 
appliances of a permanent thoatio. In 1575 Burbage, 
having secured the lease of a piece of land at Shoreditch, 
erected there tho house which proved so successful, and 
was known for twenty years ns the Thoatro, from the fact 
that it was tho first over erected m tho metropolis. Ho 
seems also to have boon concerned in the erection of a 
second thoatio in the same locality called the Curtain; 
and later on, in spite of many difliciiltios, and a groat 
deal of local opposition, ho provided the more cclobratod 
homo of tho rising drama known as tho Blackfriars 
theatre. Whon Bhakespoaro wont to London thoro woro 
thus llicatros on belli sides of tho water — Iho outlying 
houses being cliiofly used during tho siiimuor and autumn 
months, while tho Blackfriars, being roofed in and pro- 
tected from tho woathor, was specially used for perform- 
ances during tho winter season. In spite of the porBistent 
opposition of tho lord mayor and city alcloruion, the 
denunciations of Puritan preachers and their al]io.s in tho 
press, and diflicnltios arising from intermittent attacks of 
tho plaguG and tho occasional intorvontion of tho court 
authorities, tho theatres had now taken firm root in tho 
motropolis ; and, strong in royal favour, iii noble patron- 
age, and above all in popular support, tho slago had 
already begun to assume its higlior fumstions as the living 
organ of the national voice, tho many-coloured mirror and 
rofloxion of tho national life. A fow years later tho com- 
panies of players and tlio tlioatros they occupied wore 
consolidated and jilacod on a still firmer public basis, 
l^r some years past, in addition to iho actors really or 
nominally attached to noblo houses, thoro had existed a 
body of twelve performers, selected by royal authority 
(in 1583) from different companies and known as tho 
Queen’s players. The earl of Leicester’s, boing the loading 
company, had naturally furnished a number of recruits to 
the Queen’s players, whoso duty it was to act at special 
seasons before Her Majesty and tho court. But within a 
fow years after Shakespeare arrived in London the chief 
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groups of actors were divided into two gieat companies, 
specially licensed and belonging respectively to tbe Lord 
Chamberlain and the Loid Admiral Under the new 
arrangement the earl of Leicester’s actors (who, as already 
stated, after the earl’s death in 1588 found foi a time a new 
patron in Loid Strange^) became the servants of the Lord 
Chamberlain. James Burbage had already retired from 
the company, his place being taken by his more cele- 
brated son Richaid Burbage, the Garrick of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, who acted with so much distinction and 
success all the great parts in Shakespeaie’s leading 
plays In order that the Lord Chamberlain’s company 
might have houses of their own both for summer and 
winter use, Richard Burbage, his brother Cuthbert, and 
their associates, including Shakespeare, undertook ml599 
to build a new theatre on the bank side, not far from the 
old Pans Garden circus We know from a subsequent 
document, which refers incidentally to the building of 
this theatre, that the Burbages had originally introduced 
Shakespeare to the Blackfiiars company He had indeed 
jiroved himself so useful, both as actor and poet, that 
they wore evidently glad to secure his future services by 
giving him a share as pait propiietor in the Blackfriara 
l)roperty The new theatre now built by the company 
was that known as the Globe, and it was for fifteen 
years, during the summer and autumn months, the 
popular and highly successful home of the Shakespearian 
drama Three years eailior Richard Burbage and his 
associates had rebuilt the Blackfiiars theatre on a more 
oxtondod scale j and this well-known house divided 
with tho Globe the honour of producing Shakespeare’s 
later and moio important plays Shakespeare’s position 
indeed of actor and dramatist is identified with these 
houses and with tho Lord Chamberlain’s company to 
which they belonged On tho accession of James I., this 
company, being specially favoured by tho now monarch, 
loooivcd a fresh royal charter, and tho members of it were 
honcoforth known as the lung’s servants. In tho early 
years of Sliakosjiearo’s career the national drama had thus 
a permanent homo in theatres conveniently central on 
oiihor side of tho river, and crowded during the summer 
and winter months by eager and excited audiences 
Even before the building of the Globe, tho house at New- 
ington where throe of Marlowe’s most important plays and 
finmo of Whakespoaro’s early tragedies wore produced was 
often crowded to tho doors. In tho summer of 1592, 
when tho First Fart of Henry VI., as revised by Shake- 
speare, was acted, tho performance was so popular that, wo 
are told by Nash, ton thousand spectators witnessed it in 
the course of a few weeks. It is truo that oven in tho best 
theatres tho api)liancos in the way of scones and stage 
machinery were of tho simplest description, change of scene 
being often indicated by the primitive device of a board 
with tho name painted upon it. But players and play- 
wrights, both arts being often combined in tho same person, 
know their business thoroughly woll, and justly relied for 
success on the more vital attractions of powerful acting, 
vigorous writing, and practised skill in the construction of 
their pieces. In tho prosonco of strong passions expressed 
in kindling words and powerfully realized in living action, 
gesture, and incident, the absence of canvas sunlight and 
painted gloom was hardly felt. Or, as tho stirring 
choruBOS in Henry F. show, the want of more elaborate and 
realistic scenery was abundantly supplied by tho excited 
fancy, active imagination, and concentrated interest of the 
spectators. 

Tills is raaintaiiied by Mr Fleay in Ms rocont Zt/e and Work of 
Shak^pmrs, Bat tlie history of llie early dramatic oompanles is so 
obscure that it is difficult to trace their chtuiging fortunes with absolute 
certainty. 


The diamatic conditions of a national theatre were New 
indeed, at the outset of Shakespeaie’s career, more com- school of 
plete, or rather in a more advanced state of development, 
than the playhouses themselves or their stage accessories. 

If Shakespeare was fortunate in entering on his London 
work amidst the full tide of awakened patriotism and 
public spiiit, he was equally fortunate in finding leady to 
ins hand the forms of art in which the rich and complex 
life of the time could be adequately expressed, Duimg 
the decade m which Shakespeare left Stratford the play- 
wright’s art had undergone changes so important as to 
constitute a revolution in the form and spirit of the 
national drama. For twenty years after the accession 
of Elizabeth the two loots whence the English drama 
sprung — the academic or classical, and the popular, devel- 
oped spontaneously in the line of mysteiies, moralities, 
and interludes — continued to exist apart, and to produce 
their accustomed fruit independently of each other. The 
popular drama, it is true, becoming more secular and 
realistic, enlarged its area by collecting its materials from 
all sources, — ^from novels, tales, ballads, and histories, as 
well as from faiiy mythology, local superstitions, and folk- 
lore. But the incongruous mateiials were, for the most 
part, handled in a crude and semi-barbarous way, with 
just sufficient ait to satisfy tho cravings and clamouis of 
unlettered audiences. The academic plays, on the other 
hand, wcie written by scholars foi courtly and cultivated 
circles, were acted at the universities, the inns of court, 
and at special public ceremonials, and followed for the 
most part tho lecognized and restricted lulcs of tho classic 
drama. But in the thud decade of Elizabeth’s reign 
another dramatic school arose intermediate between the 
two elder ones, w'hich sought to combine in a newer and 
higher form tho best elements of both The mam impulse 
guiding the ofEorts of the new school may bo traced in- 
directly to a classical source It was duo, not immediately 
to the masterpieces of Greece and Romo, but to tho form 
wliich classical art had assumed m tho contemporary drama 
of Italy, France, and Spam, especially of Italy, which 
was that earliest developed and best known to tlio new 
school of poets and dramatists This southoin drama, 
while academic iu its leading features, had novcrtholoss 
modern elements blended with the ancient form As the 
Italian epics, followinp in tho main tho older oxamgles, 
wore still charged with romantic and realistic elements 
unknown to tho classical epic, so tho Italian drama, con- 
siructed on the lines of Seneca and Plautus, blended with 
tho Bovorcr form essentially romantic features. With tho 
choice of heroic subjects, tho orderly dovolopmcnt of the 
plot, tho free use of the chorus, the observance of tho 
unities, and constant substitution of narrative for action 
wore united the vivid colouring of poetic fancy and 
diction, and tho use of materials and incidents derived 
from recent history and contemporary life. The iiifluoncc 
of tho Italian drama on tho now school of English play- 
wrights was, however, very much resinctod to points of 
stylo and diction of rhetorical and poetical effect It 
helped to produce among them tho sense of artistic troat- 
moni, the conscious efioit after higher and moio elaborate 
forms and vehicles of imaginative and passionate expres- 
sion, For tho rest, the rising English drama, in spite of 
tho efforts made by academic critics to narrow its range 
and limit its interests, rotamed and thoroughly vindicated 
its freedom and independence. The central character- 
istics of tho new school arc sufficiently explained by the 
fact that its leading representatives were all of them 
scholars and poets, living by their wits and gaining a 
somewhat precarious livelihood amidst the stir and bustle, 
the temptations and excitement, of concentrated London 
life. The distinctive note of their work is the reflex of 
XXL — 96 
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their position as academic scholars worlang under poetic ' 
and popular impulses for the public theatres The new 
and staking combination in their dramas of elements 
hitherto wholly separated is but the natural lesult of their 
attammeuts and literaiy activities From then univer- 
sity training and knowledge of the ancients they would 
be famihar with the technical requirements of dramatic 
art, the deliberate handling of plot, incident, and chai- 
acter, and the due subordination of parts essential for 
producing the effect of an artistic whole Their imagina- 
tive and emotional sensibility, stimulated by their studies 
m Soiithein literature, would naturally prompt them to 
combine features of poetic beauty and rhetoiical finish 
with the evolution of character and action; while fiom 
the popular native drama they derived the breadth of 
sympathy, sense of humour, and vivid contact with actual 
life which gave reality and power to their representations. 
Leading The leading members of this group or school were Kyd, 
members (Jreane, Lodge, Nash, Peele, and Mailowe, of whom, in 
to the future development of the drama, Greene, 
Peele, and Marlowe are the most important and influential 
They were almost the first poets and men of genius who 
devoted themselves to the production of dramatic pieces 
for the public theatres Tut they all helped to ledeem 
the common stages from the reproach their rude and 
boisterous pieces had brought upon them, and make the 
plays represented poetical and artistic as well as lively, 
bustling, and popular Some did this rather from a 
necessity of nature and stress of circumstance than from 
any higher aim or deliberately formed resolve But 
Marlowe, the greatest of them, avowed the redemption of 
the common stage as the settled purpose of his labours at 
the outset of his dramatic career. And during his brief 
and stormy life he nobly discharged the self-imposed task. 
His first play, Tamhurkne the Greats struck the authentic 
note of artistic and romantic tragedy With all its extia- 
vaganco, and ovor-strainiiig after vocal and ihotoiical 
effects, the play throbs with true passion and true poetry, 
and has throughout the stamp of emotional intensity and 
intellectual power His later tragedies, while marked by 
the same featiuoa, bring into fuller relief the higher 
characteristics of liis passionate and poetical genius. 
Alike in the choice of subject and method of treatment 
Marlowe is thoroughly independent, deriving little, except 
in the way of general stimulus, either from the classical or 
popular drama of his day. The signal and far-reaching 
reform he effected m dramatic metre by the introduction 
of modulated blank vci&e illustrates the striking originality 
of Ins gonms. Gifted with a fine car for the music of 
English numbers, and impatient of “ tho gigging veins of 
rhyming mother wits/’ lie introduced the noble motro 
which was at once adopted by his contomporarics and 
became the vehicle of tho great Elizabethan drama Tho 
new metre quickly aholishod tho rhyming couplets and 
stanzas that had hitherto prevailed on the popular stage. 
The rapidity and completeness of this metrical revolution 
IS in itself a powerful tribute to Marlowe’s rare insight 
and feeling as a master of musical expression. Tho 
originality and importance of Marlowe’s innovatiou are not 
materially affected by the fact that one or two classical 
plays, such as Gorlodw and Jocasta) had been already 
written in unrhymed verse. In any case those wore 
private plays, and the monotony of cadence and structure 
iu the verse excludes them from anything like serious 
comparison with the richness and variety of vocal effect 
produced by the skilful pauses and musical intorliuking of 
Marlowe’s heroic motro. Greene and Poole did almost as 
much for romantic comedy as Marlowe hod done for 
romantic tragedy. Greene’s ease and lightness of touch, 
his freshness of feeling and play of fancy, his vivid sense 


of the pathos and beauty of homely scenes and thorough 
enjoyment of English riiial life, give to his dramatic 
sketches the blended charm of romance and reality hardly 
to be found elsewhere except m Shakespeare’s eaily 
comedies In special points of lyrical beauty and diamatic 
portraiture, such as his sketches of pure and devoted 
women and of witty and amusing clowns, Greene 
anticipated some of the more delightful and characteristic 
features of Shakespeaiian comedy Peek’s lighter pieces 
and Lyly’s prose comedies helped m the same direction 
Although not written for tho public stage, Lyly’s couit 
comedies were veiy popular, and Shakespeare evidently 
gamed from their light and easy if somewhat aitificial 
tone, their constant play of witty banter and spark- 
hng lepaitee, valuable hints £oi the prose of his own 
comedies Marlowe again prepared the way for another 
characteristic development of Shakespeaio’s diamatic art 
His Edward 11. marks the rise of the historical drama, as 
distinguished from the oldei chroniclo play, in which the 
annals of a leign or period wcie thrown into a series of 
loose and irregular metrical scenes Poelc’s Edward I , 
Marlowe’s Edioard IJ , and tho fine anonymous play ol 
Edward in. , m which many ciitics think Shakespeare’s 
hand may be traced, show how thoroughly tho now school 
had felt the rising national pulse, and how promptly it 
responded to the popular demand for tho dramatic treat- 
ment of history. The greatness of conicmiiorary events 
had created a new sense of the grandeur and continuity of 
the nation’s life, and excited amongst all classes a vivid 
mteiest m the leading peisonahtics and critical struggles 
that had maikcd its piogress Them was a strong and 
general feeling in favour of histoucal subjects, aud 
especially hi&toiical subjects having m them olomonts of 
tragical depth and intensity. Sliakcspcaio’s own early 
plays — dealing with tho distiaciod roigu of King John, tho 
Wars of the Hoses, and tho tragical lives of Hichard IL 
and HicUaid III -—illustrate this bent of popular fooling 
Tho demand being mot by men of poetical and dramatic 
genius reacted powerfully on llio spiiit of tlio ago, hulinng 
m turn to illuminate and strengthen its loyal and patriotic 
sympathies 

This IS in fact the koy-noto of tho English stage Supori- 
m tho groat poriod of its dovolopmont. Jt was its 
breadth of national intoiost and intensity of tragic power 
that made tho English drama so immeasurably superior to atago.” 
evory other contemporary drama in Ihiropo. Tho Italian 
drama languialicd bocaiiso, though carefully elaborated in 
point of form, it had no fulness of national life, no common 
elomonts of ethical conviction or aspiration, to vitalize 
and onnoblo it. Evon tragedy, iu tho hands of Italian 
dramatists, had no depth of huiunn passion, no energy of 
heroic purpose, to give higher meaning and power to its 
evolution. In Hpam tho dominant courtly and ecdosi- 
astical mfluenccs limited tho development of tho national 
drama, wliilo in Franco it remained from the outset under 
the artificial restrictions of classical and pseudo classical 
traditions. Hhakospooi'o’s predecessors and contemporaries, 
in elevating tho common stages, and filling thorn with 
poetry, music, and passion, had attracted to the theatre all 
classes, including tho more cultivated and rofmed; and 
tho intelligent interest, onorgotic patriotism, and robust 
life of so roprosontativo an English audionco supplied tho 
strongest stimulus to tho more perfect development of tho 
great organ of national expression. Tho forms of dramatic 
art, in tho throe main dopartmonts of comedy, tragedy, 
and historical drama, had boon, as wo have soon, clearly 
discriminated and evolved in their oarlior stagoa. It was 
a momeut of supreme promise and expectation, and in tho 
accidents of earth, or, as we may more appropriately and 
gratefully say, in the ordinances of licavon, tho supreme 
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poet and dramatist appeared to more titan fulfil the 
utmost promise of the time Bj right of imperial 
command over all the resources of imaginative insight 
and expression Shakespeare combined the rich dramatic 
materials already prepared into more perfect forms, and 
carried them to the highest point of ideal development 
He quickly surpassed Marlowe in passion, music, and 
intellectual power , Greene in lyrical beauty, elegiac grace, 
and narrative interest, Poele in picturesque touch and 
pastoral sweetness, and Lyly in bright and sparkling 
dialogue And having distanced the utmost eflfoits of his 
piedecessois and contemporaries he took his own higher 
way, and reigned to the end without a rival in the new 
woild of supremo diamatic art he had created It is a 
new world, because Shakespeare’s woik alone can he said 
to possess the organic strength and infinite vaiiety, the 
tluobhiag fulness, vital complexity, and breathing truth, 
of nature heiself In points of artistic resource and 
technical ability — such as copious and expressive diction, 
freshness and pregnancy of verbal combination, richly 
inodnlaiod verse, and structural skill in the handling 
ol incident and action — Shakospeaie’s supremacy is 
indeed sufficiently assured. But, after all, it is of 
course in the spirit and substance of his woik, his power 
of piercing to the hidden centres of character, of touch- 
ing the deepest spnngs of impulse and passion, out of 
which are the issues of life, and of evolving those issues 
chainatically with a llawloss strength, subtlety, and truth, 
winch raises him so immensely above and beyond not only 
the best of the playwrights who wont before him, but the 
whole lino of illustrious dramatists that came after him 
It is f^liakospoaro’s unique distinction that ho has an 
absolute command over all the complexities of thought and 
feeling that prompt to action and bring out iho dividing 
linos of character Ho sweeps with the hand of a master 
the whole gamut of human oxpcnonce, from the lowest 
note to the very top of its compass, from the siwitivo 
childish treble of Mamihus and ilio pleading boyish tones 
of Prinoo Arthur, up to Iho spoctro-liaunted torrois of 
Macboth, the tropical passion of Othollo, tlio agonized 
souse and tortured spirit of Ilamlot, tlio sustained elemental 
grandeur, the Titanic foico and utterly tragical pathos, ol 
Lonr, 

Sliakfl. frShakospoaro’s active diamatic career in London lasted 
” , about twenty years, and may bo divided into tlucc 
caivu?— ' f-olerably symmetrical periods The first extends from the 
first year 1587 to about 1593- O'l ; the second fiom this date to 
lioriod. tho end of the century ; and the third from 1600 to about 
1G08, soon after which time Kliakespoaro ceased to write 
regularly for iho stage', was less in London and more and 
more at Stratford. Some modern critics add to these a 
fourth period, including the few ])liiys which from internal 
as well ns oxtornal ovidonco must have boon among tho 
poet’s latest productions. As tho exact dates of these 
plays are unknown, this period may bo taken to oxtonil 
from 160H to about 1612. Tho throe dramas produced 
during those years aro, however, hardly entitled to bo 
ranked as a separate period. They may rather bo regarded 
as supplomontary to tho grand series of dramas belonging 
to tho thud and greatest epoch of Shakespeare’s pro- 
ductive power. To the first period belong Shakespeare’s 
early tentative olTorts in revising and partially rewriting 
plays produced by others that already had possession of 
the stage. Those efforts aro illustrated in the throe parts 
' of Mmry Y1 ^ ospocially the second and third parts, which 
boar decisive marks of Shakespeare’s hand, and wore to a 
groat extent recast and rewritten by him. It is clear 
from tho internal evidence thus supplied that Shakespeare 
was at first powerfully affected by “Marlowe’s mighty 
line.” This influence is so marked in tho revised second 
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and thud parts of Senry YI. as to induce some critics to 
believe Marlowe must have had a hand in the revision. 
These passages are, however, sufficiently explained by the 
fact of Marlowe’s influence during the first period of 
Shakespeare’s career To the same period also belong the 
earliest tragedy, that of Titus Audi omais, and the three 
comedies — Love’s Labour ’s Lost, The Comedy of Eirors, 
and the Two Gentlemen of Verona These dramas are all 
marked by the dominant literary influences of the time 
They present featuies obviously due to the revived and 
widespiead knowledge of classical literature, as well as to 
the active mtciest in the literature of Italy and the South. 
Titus And) onuus, in many of its characteristic features, 
reflects the foim of Eoman tragedy almost universally 
accepted and followed in the earlier period of the drama 
This form was supplied by the Latin plays of Seneca, 
their darker colours being deepened by the moral effect of 
the judicial tragedies and military conflicts of the time 
The execution of the Scottish queen and the Catholic con- 
spiiators who had acted in her name, and the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada, had given an impulse to tragic 
representations of an extreme type Tins was nndouhtedly 
lather fostoied than otheiwise hy the favourite exemplars 
of Eomau tragedy Tho Medea and Thyestes of Seneca are 
crowded with pagan liorrois of the most revolting kind 
It is true those horrors are usually related, not represented, 
although in the Medea the maddened lierome kills her 
children on. the stage But from those tragedies the 
conception of the physically horrible as an element of 
tragedy was imported into the eaily English drama, and 
intensified by the lealistic tendency which the events of tho 
time and tho taste of their ruder audiences had impressed 
upon the common stages This tendency is exemplified 
in Titus Androninis, obviously a very early work, the 
signs of youthful efibrt being apparent not only in tlio 
acceptance of so coaiso a typo of tragedy but in the crude 
handling of charactei and motive, and tho want of har- 
mony ill working out iho details of tho dramatic concep- 
tion Kyd was tho most popular contemporary repre- 
sentative of the bloody school, and in tho leading motives 
of treachery, concealment, and rovengo there are points 
of likeness between Titus Andromrus and tho Spanish 
Truffcdy But how promptly and complololy Shake- 
speare’s nobler nature turned from this lower typo is 
apparent from tho fact that ho not only never reverted to 
it but indirectly ridicules the pilod-up horrors and extra- 
vagant language of Kyd’s plays 
The oaily comedies in tho same way are marked by tho 
dominant literary influences of the tune, partly classic 
partly Italian. In the Comedy of Errors, for example, 
Hhakospearo attempted a humorous play of tho old classi- 
cal iyj_) 0 , tho general plan and many details being derived 
directly from Plautus In Love’s Labour ’s Lost many 
characteristic features of Italian comedy aro freely intro- 
duced . tho pedant Holoferncs, tlie curate Sir Hathamel, tho 
fantastic braggadocio soldier Armaclo, are all well-known 
characters of the contemporary Italian drama. Of this 
comedy, indeed, Gorvinus says, “ the tone of tho Italian 
school prevails hero more than in any other play. The 
redundance of wit is only to ho compared with a similar 
redundance of conceit in Shakespeare’s narrative poems, 
and with tho Italian style which ho had early adopted.” 
These comedies display another sign of eaily work in the 
mechanical exactness of tho plan and a studied symmetry 
in tho grouping of the chief personages of the dramau In 
the Two Gentlemen of Yeronn, as Prof. Bowden points out, 
“ Proteus the fickle is set against Valentine the faithful, 
Silvia the light and intellectual against Juba tho ardent 
and tender, Lance the humourist against Speed the wit.” 
So m Lov^s Labour ’s Lost, the king and Ms three fellow- 
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students balance the princess and her three ladies, and says Mi Swinbuine, “belongs the special faculty of fault- 
there is a symmetrical play of incident between the two less, joyous, facile command upon each faculty required of 
groups The arrangement is obviously more artificial the presiding genius for service or for sport It is in the 
than spontaneous, more mechanical than vital and oigamc middle peiiod of his work that the language of Shake- 
But towards the close of the fiist period Shakespeare had speare is most hmpid in its fulness, the style most puie, 
fully lealized his own power and was able to dispense the thought most transparent through the close and 
with these artificial supports. Indeed, having rapidly luminons raiment of perfect expression," This period 
gained knowledge and experience, he had hefoie the close includes the magnificent senes of historical plays— 
written plays of a far higher character than any which Z/., the two parts of Henry lY , and Henry F.— and a 
even the ablest of his contemporaries had produced He double series of brilliant comedies. The Miclmmner 
had firmly laid the foundation of his future fame in the NigMs Dream, All 's Well that ends Well, and the Alei- 
direction both of comedy and tragedy, for, besides the chant of Venice were pioduced befoie 1598, and during 
comedies already referred to, the first sketches of Hamlet the next tliiee years theie appeared a still more complete 
and Borneo and Jnhet, and the tragedy of Richard III., and chaiacteiistic gioup including Ihieh ado ahont Ho- 
may probably be referred to this period thing, As you Like it, and Twelfth Ahglit These comedies 

Another mark of early work belonging to these diamas and liistoiical plays aio all marked by a laie haimony of 
is the lyrical and elegiac tone and treatment associated reflective and imaginative insight, pcifcction of creative 
with the use of rhyme, of rhyming couplets and stanzas art, and completeness of diamatic effect. Before the close 
Spenser’s musical verse had for the time elevated the of this period, in 1598, Fiancis Mcies paid his ccle- 
character of rhyming metres by identifying them with the biated tribute to Shakespeare’s superiority in lyrical, 
highest kinds of poetry, and Shakespeare was evidently at desciiptive, and dramatic poetry, emphasizing his un- 
first affected by this powerful impulse He rhymed with iivallcd distinction in the three main departmonts of the 
gieat facility, and delighted m the gratification of his drama,— comedy, tiagedy, and historical play And from 
lyrical fancy and feeling which the more musical ihyming this time onwards the contemporary recognitions of 
metres afforded Ehyrae accoidingly has a considerable Shakespeare’s eminence as a poet and dramatist rapidly 
and not inappropriate place in the eailier romantic multiply, the critics and eulogists being in most cases 
comedies The Comedy of Drrors has indeed been do- well entitled to speak with authority on the subject 
scribed as a kind of lyncal farce in which the opposite Li the third period of Shakespeare’s dramatic career Tim’d 
quahties of elegiac beauty and comic effect are happily ycaia had evidently brought enlarged vision, wider powo*'! 
blended Rhyme, however, at this period of the poet’s thoughts, and doopci oxpoucnces While the old mastery 
work IS not restricted to the comedies It is largely used of ait lemains, the works belonging to tliis pouocl seem to 
m the tragedies and histones as well, and plays oven an bear traces of moio in tense moial struggles, larger and loss 
important part mhiatoiical drama so late as Bichardll. joyous views of human lifo, more tioiiblcd, coni] ilex, and 
Shakespeare appeals, however, to have worked out this piofound conccjitioiis and emotions Comparatively fow 
favourite vein, and very much taken leave of it, by the marks of the lightness and auimalum of tho oarlior works 
publication of his desciiptive and narrative poems, tho remain, hut at tho same tune tho dramas of this period 
Fenws .dZonw- and the Ziwrf’ce, although the cnoimons display au unrivalled powei of piercing the dcojiost 
popularity of these poems might almost have tomjitcd him mystonos and sounding tho most tiomondous and perple.x- 
to return again to the abandoned motiical foim The ing problems of human life and human destiny, To this 
only coiisidoiable exception to the disuse of rhyming jicriod belong the four groat tragedies Hamlet, Marheth, 
metres and lyrical treatment is sujiplied by tho Bonnets, Othello, Lear , the throe Roman plays ( Wtoltimis, Jnhns 
which, though not published till 1C09, were probably Civsar, Anthony and Cleopatra] the two Ringular plays 
begun early, soon after the poems, and written at intervals whoso scone and personages aio (Ircelc but whose atdien 
during eight or ten of the intervening years Into the and moaning are wider and deeper than either (I reek or 
many vexed questions connected with tho history and Roman life — froilm and Cressida and Timtm of Athens ] 
meaning of these poems it is impossiblo to enter. Tho and one comedy — Measure for Measxtre, which is almost 
attempts recently made by the Rev. W. A. Harrison and Mr tragic in the depth and intensity of its characters and 
T, Tyler to identify the “daik lady” of tho later sonnets, incidents. Tho four groat tragedies roprosont tliu highest 
while of some historical interest, cannot bo regarded as reach of Bliakoaijoaro’s dramatic power, and they snllieKmUy 
successful And the identification, even if rendered more illustrate tho range and complexity of the deeper jtroblcms 
probable by the discovery of fresh cvidonco, would not clear that now occupied his mind. Timon and Measure for 
up the difficulties, biographical, literary, and liistorical, con- Measure, however, exemplify the same tendency to brood 
nected with these exquisite poems. It is porliap.s enough with meditative intensity over tho wrongs anti misorics 
to say with Prof, Dowdon that in Shakosjmaro’B ease tho that afflict Immnnity. The, so worlcs suflieiontly prove that 
most natural interpretation is the host, and that, so far as during this jicriod Hhake.spearo gained a disturbing insight 
they throw light on his personal character, tho sonnets into the deeper evils of the world, arising from tho darker 
show that “he was capable of measureless personal devotion; passions, such ns treaeheiy and revongo. But it is also 
that he was tenderly sensitive, sensitive above all to every clear that, with tlio larger vision of a noble, wcll-poiRod 
diminution or alteration of that love his heart so eagerly nature, ho at tho same time gained a fuller perception of 
craved ; and that, when wronged, although ho suffered the deeper springs of goodnes,s in human nature, of the 
anguish, ho transcended his private injury and learned to groat virtues of invincible fidelity and unwearied love, 

and ho evidently roeoived not only consolation and calm 
Second Whatever question may be raised witli regard to the but now stimulus and power from tho fuller realization of 
period, superiority^ of some of the plays belonging to the first these virtues, Tho typical plays of this period thus 
period of fSliakespeare’s dramatic career, there can be no embody KShakespearo’s lipost experience of tho groat issues 
question at all as to any of the pieces belonging to tho of life. In the four grand tragedies tho central problem is 
second period, which extends to tho end of the century, a profoundly moral one It is tho supremo internal conflict 
During these years Shakespeare works as a master, having of good and evil amongst tho central forces and higher 
complete command over the materials and resources of the elements of human nature, as appealed to and developed 
most mature and lloxiblo dramatic art. “ To this stage,” by sudden and powerful temptation, smitten by accumu- 
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lated wrongs, or plunged in overwhelming calamities As 
the result, we learn that theie is something infinitely more 
precious in life than social ease or worldly success — noble- 
ness of soul, fidelity to truth and honour, human love and 
loyalty, strength and tenderness, and trust to the veiy 
end. In the most tragic experiences this fidelity to all 
that IS best in life is only possible through the loss of life 
itself But when Desdemona expires with a sigh and 
Cordelia’s loving eyes aie closed, when Hamlet no more 
draws his bieath in pain and the tempest-tossed Lear is at 
last libeiated from the rack of this tough world, we feel 
that, death having set his sacred seal on then great sorrows 
and greater love, they remain with us as possessions for 
ever In the three dramas belonging to Shakespeaie’s last 
period, or rather which may be said to close his dramatic 
career, the same feeling of severe but consolatory calm is 
still more apparent If the deeper discords of life are not 
finally resolved, the virtues which soothe then perplexities 
and give us com age and endurance to wait, as well as 
confidence to trust the final issues, — the virtues of foigive- 
ness and generosity, of forbearance and self-control, — are 
largely illustrated. This is a characteristic feature in each 
of these closing dramas, in the Winter's Tale, Gynihehne, 
and tho Tempest The Tempest is supposed, on tolerably 
good grounds, to bo Shalcospeare’s last work, and in it we 
see tho groat magician, having gained by the wonderful 
experience of life, and the no less wonderful practice of his 
art, serene wisdom, clcai and enlarged vision, and beneficent 
solicontrol, break Iiis magical wand and retire from the 
scene of his triumphs to tho homo he had chosen amidst 
tho woods and meadows of tho Avon, and surrounded by 
tho family and friends ho loved. 

Lator Wo must now briefly summarize the few remaining 
jioiHonal Qf poopg personal history The year 1596 was 
^ ^ marked by consiclorablo family losses. In August Sliako- 
spoaro’s only son Ilainnct died in the twelfth year of his 
ago. With his strong domestic affections and cherished 
hoi)CH of founding a family, tho early death of his only hoy 
must have boon foi Ins father a severe blow It was followed 
in Docembor by tho death of Shakespeare’s uncle Henry, 
tho Iriond of liis childhood and youth, the protector and 
onoourager of Ins boyish sports find enterprises at Boarloy, 
Snitierfiold, and Ikilbroko. A few months lator tho Shake- 
speare housohold at Sniitoiiiold, so mtimatoly associated 
for more than half a century with the family in Henley 
Street, was finally broken up by the death of tho poet’s aunt 
Mai garot, liis undo Henry’s widow. Although the death 
of his son and heir had diminished tho poet’s ho ])0 of 
founding a family, ho did not in any way relax his efforts 
to secure a permanent and comfortable homo for liis wife 
and daughters at Stratford. As early ns 1597, when ho 
had pursued his London career for little more than ton years, 
ho had saved enough to purchase tho cousidorahlo dwelling- 
house in Now Place, Stratford, to which ho afterwards 
retired. This IioUkSO, originally built by Sir Hugh Clop- 
ton and called tho “ Groat House,” was one of the largest 
mansions in the town, and the fact of Shakespeare having 
acquired such a place as his family residence would at once 
increase liis local importance. Prom time to time ho 
made additional purchases of land about the house and 
in tho neighbourhood. In 1602 he largely increasod 
tho property by acquiring 107 acres of arable land, and 
later on ho added to this 20 acres of pasture land, with 
a convenient cottage and garden in Chapel Lane, oppo- 
site tho lower grounds of the house. Within a few years 
his property thus comprised a substantial dwelKng-house 
with large garden and extensive outbuildings, a cottage 
fronting the lower road, and about 137 acres of arable 
and pasture land. During these years Shakespeare made 
another important purchase that added considerably to his 
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income Prom the letter of a Stratford burgess to a friend 
in London, it appears that as early as 1597 Shakespeare 
had been making inquiry about the purchase of tithes in 
the town and neighbourhood. And in 1605 he bought the 
unexpiied lease of tithes, great and small, in Stratford and 
two adjoining hamlets, the lease having still thirty years 
to run This puichase yielded him an annual income of 
£38 a year, equal to upwards of £350 a year of our 
piesent money. The last purchase of property made by 
Shakespeaie of which we have any definite lecord is at 
once so interesting and so perplexing as to have stimulated 
various conjectures on the part of his biographers. This 
purchase cairies us away fiom Stratford hack to London, 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
labours and triumphs It seems that m Maich 1613 he 
bought a house with a piece of ground attached to it a 
little to the south-west of St Paul’s cathedral, and not far 
from the Blackfriars theatre The purchase of this house 
in London after he had been for some years settled at 
Stratford has led some ciitics to suppose that Shakespeare 
had not given up all thought of returning to the 
metropolis, or at least of spending part of the year there 
with his family in the neighbourhood he best knew and 
where he was best known The ground of this supposition 
IS, however, a good deal destroyed by the fact that soon 
after acquiring this town house Shakespeaie let it for a 
lease of ten years. He may possibly have bought the 
pioperty as a convenience to some of his old friends who 
weio associated with him in the purchase In view of 
future contingencies it would obviously be an advantage to 
have a substantial dwelling so near the theatre in the 
hands of a friend It was indeed by means of a similar 
purchase that James Burbage had ougmally staited and 
established the Blackfriars theatre. 

The year 1607-8 would be noted lu Shakespeare’s 
family calendar as one of vivid and chequered domestic 
experiences On the Sth of June his eldest daughter 
Susanna, who seems to have inherited something of her 
father’s genius, was married to Dr John Hall, a medical 
man of more than average knowledge and ability, who had 
a considerable practice in the neighbourhood of Stratford, 
and who was deservedly hold in high repute, The newly 
married couple settled in one of the picturesque houses of 
the wooded suburb between the town and the clmich 
known as Old Stratfoid. But before the end of the yeai 
tho inidsuinmer mairiage bolls had changed to sadder 
music. Ill December Shakespeare lost his youngest 
brother, Edmund, at the early age of twenty-seven. He 
had become an actor, most probably through his brother’s 
help and influence, and was, at the tune of his death, 
living in London lie was buried at Southwark on the 
last day of the year. Two months later there was family 
rejoicing in Dr Hall’s house at the birth of a daughter, 
christened Elizabeth, the only offspring of tho union, and 
tho only grandchild Shakespeare lived to see. Tho 
rejoicing at this event would be fully shaied by the house- 
hold in New Place, and especially by Shakespeare himself, 
whose cherished family hopes would thus be strengthened 
and renewed Six months later in this eventful year, 
fortune again turned her wheel. Early in September 
Shakespeare’s mother, Mary Arden of the Ashies, died, 
having lived long enough to see and welcome her great- 
grandchild as a fresh bond of family life She was buried 
at Stratford on the 9th of September, having survived 
her husband, who was buried on the 8th of September 
1601, exactly seven years. Mary Shakespeare died full of 
years and honour and coveted rewards. For more than 
a decade she had witnessed and shared the growing pro- 
sperity of her oldest son, and felt the mother’s thrill of joy 
and pride m the success that had crowned his brilliant 
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career. The loss of his mother would be deeply felt by 
her favourite son, but thei e was no bitterness m the bereave- 
ment, and it even seems to have exerted a tianquillizing, 
elevating effect on the poet’s mind and chaiactei As he 
laid her in the grave he would lecall and realize afresh the 
early years during which hei loving presence and influence 
were the light and guide of his boyish life With these 
vivid and varied family expeiiences a strong wave of home- 
yearning seems to have set in, which giadually drew the 
poet wholly back to Stratford Duiing the autumn visit 
coanected with his mother’s death Shakespeaie must have 
remained several weeks at the New Place, for on the 16th 
of October he acted as godfathei to the infant son of an 
old personal friend, Henry Walker, who was an alderman 
of the borough The child was called William after his 
godfather, and the poet must have taken a special interest 
in the hoy, as he remembered him in his will. 

Eetires to It seems most probable that soon after the chequered 

Stratford domestic events of this year, as soon as he could con- 
veniently ternimate his London engagements, Shake- 
speare decided on retiring to his native place He had 
gamed all he cared for m the way of wealth and fame, 
and his stiongest interests, peisonal and relative, were 
now centred m Stiatford But on retmng to settle m his 
native town he had nothing of the dreamer, the sentiment- 
alist, or the recluse about him His healthy natural 
feeling was far too strong, his character too manly and 
well-balanced, to admit of any of the so-called eccentricities 
of genius. He letired as a successful professional man 
who had gained a competence by his own exertions and 
wished to enjoy it at leisure in a simple, social, rational 
way He knew that the competence ho had gamed, the 
lands and wealth he possessed, could only be preserved, 
like other valuable possessions, by good management and 
careful husbandry. And, taught by the sad expeiience of 
his eailier years, he evidently guided the husincss details 
of Lis property with a firm and skilful hand, was vigilant 
and scrap Liiously just in his dealings, respecting the rights 
of others, and, if need be, enforcing hia own. Ho sued 
his careless and negligent debtors m tho local couit of 
record, had various commercial transactions with the 
corporation, and took an active mtoicst m llio alTaiis of 
the borough. And ho went now and then to London, 
partly on business connected with the town, partly no 
doubt to look after tho administration and ultimato dis- 
posal of his own theatrical property, and partly it may bo 
assumed for the pleasure of seeing bis old friends and 
fellow dramatists Even at Stratford, however, Shake- 
speare was not entirely cut off from bis old associates in 
arts and letters, his hospitable board being brightened at 
intervals by tho prosoiice, and animated by tho wit, 
humour, and kindly gossip, of one or more of his clioscn 
friends. Two amongst the most chorislicd of his com- 
panions and follow poets, Drayton and Bon Jonaon, had 
paid a visit of this kind to ^itratford, and hoen oiitorlaincd 
by Shakespeare only a few days boforo his death, which 
occurred almost suddenly on the 23cl of April 1016, 
After three days’ illness the groat poet was carried off by a 
sharp attack of fever, at that time one of tlio commonest 
scourges, oven of country towns, and often arising then 
as now, only more frequently then than now, from the 
neglect of proper sanitary precautions. According to 
tradition the 3M of April was Shakespeare’s birthday, so 
that he died on the completion of tho 62d year of his ago. 
Three days later he was laid in tho chancel of Stratford 
church, on tho north wall of which his monumont, contain- 
ing his bust and epitaph, was soon afterwards placed, most 
probably by tho poet’s son-m-law, Dr John Hall. Bhako- 
speare’s widow, tho Anno Hathaway of his youth, died in 
1623, having survived tho poet seven years, exactly the 


same length of time that his mother Maiy Aiden had out- 
lived hei husband. Elizabeth Hall, the poet’s grandchild, 
was maiiied twice, flist to Mr Thos Nash of Stratford, 
and in 1649, when she had been two years a widow, to 
Mr afterwaids Sii John Bainard of Abington m North- 
amptonshire Lady Bainard had no family by oitbei 
husband, and the tbiee children of the poet’s second 
daughter Judith (who had inauied Hichard Qumey of 
Stratford, two months before her fathci’s death) all died 
comparatively young At Lady Barnard’s death in 1670 
tho family of the poet thus become extinct. By his will 
made a few weeks befoic his death Shakespeare left Ins 
landed property, the whole of his real estate indeed, to his 
eldest daughter Mrs Susanna Hall, imdei strict entail to 
hei hens. He left also a substantial legacy to las second 
daughter and only lemaining child Mis Judith Qumey, 
and a lememhianco to several of Ins fiicnds, including his 
old associates at the Blackfnars theatre, Biubago, Iloniingc, 
and Condell, — the two latter of whom edited the first col- 
lection of Ins dramas published m 1023 Tho will also 
included a bcqnc&t to the poor of Stiatfoid 
Fiom this ^ort sketch it will bo seen that all tho best Nummary 
known facts of Shakcspcaio’s personal liisioiy bring into 
vivid relief the simplicity and naturalness of las tastes, 
his love of the country, the strength of his domc.slic afFcc- 
tions, and tho singulaily firm hold which the concojition 
of family life had upon las imagination, his sympathies, 
and las schemes of active labour. Ho had loved tho 
country with aidcnt enthusiasm in las youth, when all 
nature was lighted with tho dawn of using passion and 
kindled imagination, and aftoi hi.s variod London oxjiun- 
once we may well believe that ho loved it still uioio with 
a deeper and calmoi love of oiio who liad looked llirongli 
and through the brilliant foiiiis of wealthy display, jiulilic 
magmfjccnco, and courtly coroinomal, who had .scannod 
tho heights and sounded tho diqitlis ol cxistoiico, anil who 
felt that for the king and beggar alike this little life of 
fevoiish joys and sorrows is southed hy nuf.ural inlluenut's, 
cheered by sunlight and green shadows, softened by the 
porenmal charm of hill and dale and lijipling sti'oam, ami 
when tho spring returns no more is rouudetl with a sloop. 

In tho moro intimate cirrio ot liuman ndation.sliijis iui 
scorns clearly to have realized that tlu' Kovmeigii elixir 
against tho ills of life, the one antidote ol its struggles 
and diilicultios, its emjilinoss and unrest, is vigilant 
charity, faithful love in all its furm,s, love of limue, love 
of kindred, lovo of friends, love of (‘vev) tiling simple, 
just, and true. Tho larger and more sacnsl group of those 
Bcrcno and abiding inihioneeH ilownig freiu well c'entrcd 
ailoctions was naturally identified with faniily ties, anti it 
is clear that the uuily and (‘onthiuity of family life pos- 
sessed iShakaspoare’s imagination with the strengtli of a 
dominant jiassion and largely (Udermined the scopo and 
direction of his practical activities. As we have seen, ho 
displayed from the first tho utmost prudetiee ami foresight 
in scouring a comfortable lumie for his family, and provid- 
ing for the future walfaro of his children. The rlesiro of 
his heart evidently was to take a good posititm and found 
a family in his native place. And if this was a weakness 
he shoroB it with other ominent names in the republic of 
letters. In Hhakospoaro’s case the desire may liavo boon 
inherited, not only from his father, who had pride, energy, 
and ambition, but e-spocially from his gently descended 
mother, Mary Aidcn of the AshioB. But, whatever its 
source, tho ovidonco in favour of this chorishod desire is 
unusually full, clear, and deciaivo. While the poet hod 
no doubt pireviously assisted his father to retrieve his 
position in tho world, the first important atop in building 
up the family name was the grant of arms or armorial 
bearings to John Shakespeare in tho yew 1606, The 
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fatlier. It may be assumed, bad a^Dplied to tbe heralds’ 
college for tbe grant at tbe instance and by tbe help of 
bis son In tbis document, tbe diaft of wbicb is still 
jireserved, tbe gionnds on wbicb tbe arms are given aie 
stated as two . — (1) because Jobti Shakespeare’s ancestors 
bad rendered valuable sei vices to Henry YII , and (2) 
that be bad married Maiy, daughter and one of tbe bens 
of Robert Aiden of Wilmcote, in tbe said county, gentle- 
man. In tbe legal conveyances of property to Shake- | 
speaie himself after tbe grant of arms be is uniformly 
desciibed as “William Shakespeare of Stratfoid-upon- 
Avon, gentleman ” He is so described in tbe midst of 
bis London career, and this sufficiently indicates that 
Stratfoid was even then regarded as bis iieimanent resid- 
ence or borne In the following year another important 
step was taken towards establishing tbe position of tbe 
family This was an application by John and Mary 
Sbakespearo to the Com t of Chancery for tbe recovery of 
the estate of tbe Asbies, which, under tbe piessure of 
family difficulties, bad been mortgaged in 1578 to Edwaid 
Lambert. The issue of tbe suit is not known, but, as we 
have seen, tbe pleadings on either side occupy a consider- 
able space and show bow resolutely John Shakespeare was 
bent on rooovoring bis wife’s family estate 

Turning to the poet Inmsolf, we have tbe significant fact 
that during the next ton years bo continued, with steady 
poiBistoncy, to build up the family foi tunes by investing 
all bis savings in real pioporty, — in bouses and land at 
Stiatfoid. While many of bis associates and partners in 
tbe Blackfriars company remamod on in London, living and 
dying there, Sbakospoaie seems to have early realized bis 
theatrical iiropcrty for the sake of increasing the acreage of 
bis amble and pasture land in the iioigbbourbood of Strat- 
ford. In 1598, the year after the purchase of Now Place, 
bis family are not only settled there, bat be is publicly 
ranked among the most prospoious and woll-to-do citizens 
of Stratford. In that year, tboro being some anticipation 
of a Hcarciiy of corn, an official statemont was drawn up as 
to the amount of wheat m the town. Prom the list con- 
tained in tbi.s documoni of the chief bouscboldcrs in 
Chapel Ward, wbero Now Place was situated, wo find 
that out of twenty holders of corn onumorated only two 
have more in stock than William Sbakespearo. Other 
facts belonging to the same year, such a.s the successful 
appeal of a fellow-townsman fur important pecuniary help, 
and the suggestion from an alderman of the borough that, 
for the sake of securing certain private and public benefits, 
bo should be oncomaged to complete a contemplated 
purchase of land at Bliottory, .show that Bbakespearo was 
now recognized as a local proprietor of wealth and influence, 
and that ho bad so far realized bis early desire of taking a 
good position in the town and neighbourhood. It will be 
noted, too, that all the loading provisions of Bbakospeare’s 
will embody tbo same cborisbod family purpose. Instead 
of dividing bis property between bis two daughters, be loft, 
as wo have seen, the whole of bis estate, the whole of bis 
real property indeed, to bis oldest daughter Mrs Susanna 
Hall, with a strict entail to tbo heirs of her body 
This indicates in tbo strongest manner tbo fixed desire of 
bis heart to take a permanent position in tbe locality, 
and, if possible, strike tbe family roots deeply into their 
native soil That this purpose was realized in bis own 
case seems clear from tbe special respect paid to bis 
memory. Ho was buried, as we have seen, in tbe chancel 
of the parish church, where as a rule only persons of 
family and position could be interred. His monument, 
one of the most considerable in tbe church, bolds a place 
of honour on the north wall of tbe chancel, just above tbe 
altar railing. While tbis tribute of marked official respect 
may be due in part, as tbe epitaph intimates, to bis 
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emmence as a poet, it was no doubt, in a country district 
like Stratford, due still more to bis local importance as a 
landed proprietor of wealth and position. Indeed, as a 
bolder of tbe great tithes be was by custom and courtesy 
entitled to burial in tbe chancel 

If there is tiutb in tbe early tiadition that Shakespeare 
originally left Stratford in consequence of tbe sharp prose- 
cution of Sir Thomas Lucy, who resented with narrow 
bitterness and pride tbe presumption and audacity of tbe 
bigb-spirited youth found trespassing on bis grounds, tbe 
victim of bis petty wrath was in tbe end amply avenged 
After a caioer of unexampled success in London Sbake- 
speaie letuined to bis native town crowned with wealth 
and honours, and, having spent tbe last yeais of bis life in 
cordial intei course with bis old fiiends and fellow towns- 
men, was followed to tbe giave with tbe affectionate 
resjiect and regret of tbe whole Stratford community. 
This feeling was indeed, we may justly assume, fully shared 
by all who bad ever known tbe great poet. His con- 
tempoiaries and associates unanimously bear witness to 
Sbakespeaie’s fiank, honourable, loving nature Perhaps 
tbe most stiikmg expression of tins common feeling conies 
from one who in character, disposition, and culture was 
so different from Shakespeare as bis friend and fellow- 
dramatist Ben Jonson Even bis rough and cynical 
temper could not resist tbe charm of Shakespeare’s genial 
character and gracious ways “I loved tlie man,” be 
says, “and do honour bis memory on this side idolatry 
as much as any He was indeed honest, and of an open 
andfieo nature, bad an excellent phantasy, brave notions, 
and gentle expressions ” As tbe genius of Shakespeare 
united tbo most opposite gifts, so amongst Ins friends are 
found tbo widest diversity of character, endowment, and 
disiiosition. This is only another way of indicating tbe 
bioadtb of liis sympathies, tbe variety of bis interests, the 
laigcncss and exuberant vitality of bis whole nature. He 
touched life at so many points, and responded so in- 
stinctively to every movement in tbe complex web of it.s 
throbbing activities, that nothing affecting liiimanity was 
alien either to bis heart or brain To one so gifted with 
the power of looking below tbo surface of custom and con- 
vention, and perceiving, not only tbo deeper elements of 
rapture and angui.sb to which ordinary eyes are blind, 
but tbo picturesque, humorous, or pathetic varieties of tbo 
common lot, every form of human experience, every type 
of character, would have an attraction of its own. In the 
view of such a mind nothing would bo common or unclean. 
To Sbakespearo all aspects of life, even the humblest, bad 
points of contact with bis own. He could talk simply 
and naturally without a touch of patronage or condescen- 
sion to a hodman on bis ladder, a costermonger at bis 
stall, the tailor on bis board, tbo cobbler in bis combe, tbe 
ben-wifo in her poultry-yard, tbe ploughman in bis furrow, 
or tbe base mecbanicals at tbe wayside country inn. Ho 
could watch with Ml and humorous appreciation tbe 
various forms of brief authority and petty officialism, tbe 
bovine stolidity and empty consequence of tbe local 
Dogberries and Shallows, the strange oaths and martial 
swagger of a Pistol, a Eardolpb, or a Parolles, tbe pedantic 
talk of a Holofernes, the pragmatical saws of a Polonius, 
or tbe solemn absurdities of a self-conceited Malvolio. 
On tbe other band be could seize from tbe inner side by 
links of vital affinity every form of higher character, pas- 
sionate, reflective, or executive, — lover and prince, duke 
and captain, legislator and judge, counsellor and king, — 
and portray with almost equal ease and with vivid truth- 
fulness men and women of distant ages, of different races, 
and widely sundered nationalities. 

As in his dramatic world he embraces tbe widest variety 
of human experience, so in Ms personal character be may 
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be said to have combined m harmonious union the widest 
range of qualities, including some apparently the most 
opposed. He was a vigilant and acute man of business, of 
great executive ability, with a power of looking into affairs 
which included a thorough mastery of tedious legal details. 
But with all his worldly prudence and foresight he was at 
the same time the most generous and affectionate of men, 
honoured and loved by all who knew him, with the irre- 
sistible charm that belongs to simplicity and directness of 
character, combined with thoughtful sympathy and real 
kindness of heart. And, while displaying unrivalled skill, 
sagacity, and liimness in business transactions and practical 
afiairs, he could promptly throw the whole burden aside, and 
in the exercise of his noble art pierce with an eagle’s wing 
the very highest heaven of invention That indeed was his 
native air, his true home, his permanent sphere, wheie he 
still rules with undisputed sway He occupies a throne 
apart in the ideal and immortal kingdom of supreme cieative 
art, poetical genius, and dramatic tiuth. (t. s b ) 
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1872-74 

1872*0 

lS73*c 

1874 

1875 
1870 
1877 
187.8 
1881 
18,8.1 
1884 
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Istfoho, J Ileminge and H Condoll (Jaggaid & Blount) [leinnitcd 
by J Wught (1807, folio) and by L Booth (1862-4, 3 vote 4to), 
pboto-litliogiapbio facsninlo by II Stanntoa (1866, foho), 
leducecl by J 0 Ilalhwcll Phillipps, 1870, Svo] 

2d foho (Cotes) 

3d folio (Ohefcwnicle). 

4th foho 

Zsfc Svo, Kotvo (Tonson), 7 vote , plaits 

A Pope (Tonson), 7 vols 4to 

L Theohahl (Tonson), 7 vola Svo, phatos 

Sir T iranmai (Oxfoid), 6 vola 4to, plates 

Bp Woi burton, 8 vols Svo 

Di S Johnson (Tonson), 8 vols 8\ o 

E Capell (lonaon), 10 vola sra Svo 

Johnson and G Stoevens, 10 vols 8to 
“Stngo od ” (Boll), 8 vols IBmo, plates 

E Malono (Baldwin), fliat “ Vnrloiura od 10 vols sm Svo 
Johnson and Stoovons's 4th eel , by I Reed, 15 vola, Svo 

1st Amoiican od , S Jolmson (Plnliidclpliiu), 8 vols 12mo 

1st Continontal ed (Bmnswick), 8 vols. Svo, lepr of 179J oil at 
Basel, 1799-1802, 23 vols 8vo 

Boydoll’s dins od (Bulmei),9 vols fol, plates, and 2 additional vote 
A Ohalmois, 9 vols Svo, I^nseli’s plates 

IloaUi’s ongiavings, 0 vols imp. 4to 

T Bowdloi’a “ Family od complolo, 10 vote 18mo 

E Malono, by J. DoswoII, " Vuuoiura ud 21 vote 8\0 

Rev W llauicss, 8 vote Svo 

S W Slngoi (Plckoimg), 19 vote 18mo, woodcuts. 

1st French od (Baudiy), Svo 

L TIoek (Loipslc), loy Svo 

J Valpy, “ Cabinet Plctoilnl od 15 vote sm. Svo 

0 Knight, “ I’lotoiial od 8 vote. Imp Hvo 

B. Cornwall, 3 vols imp Svo, woodeuts liy Konny Meadows 

J P Collier, 8 vote, Svo 

C Knight, “Llbiary od.,” 12 vote 8vo, woodcuts, 

0 W I’onbody (Boston, U S ), 7 vote 8vo 

Dr G C Voiplarick (N Y.), 3 vols roy Svo, woodcuts. 

W llczim, 4 vote 12mo 
" Lansdowno ed (White), 8vo 

Rev II N Hudson (Boston, U S ), 11 vote 12mo 

J P Collier (see Payne Collier Controversy, p, 771), Svo, 

J 0 iralhwelJ, Iff vote, foho, plates. 

N Dolrns (Elbe) fold), 8 vote Hvo 

SIngoi and W W Lloyd (Boll), 10 vote 12nro 

Rev A. Dyco (Moxon), 6 vote 8vo, 2d ed , 18(il-C7. 

R 0 White (lio,ston, U.S ), 12 vote ci 8vo 

U SInunlon, ;i vote roy, Svo, illustrated by , Sir J, Gilbert, 

Mrs Cowclon Clarke (N.Y ), 2 vote roy. Rvo 

W. G. Clark, J Glovor, and W. A Wright, "Cnmbildgo od.," 9 
vols Svo. 

J, B Maisli, Rcfeionco eil laigo Svo 

C and M. C, Clarko (Ca,sscll), Illustrated by 11 C. Selous, 3 vote 
la 8vo 

0 Knight, "Impmial,” 4 vote Imp 4to, plates 

A. A Paton, “ llanmet od Svo, In progress (1886), 

11. 11 luvness, “Variorum ed ” (I’hll.), vote 1-6, 8vo. In progiO'.a 
! (1886). 

1? G, Olaikand W. A Wright, " Globe, "sni fivo 

1 8 Noll, “ Library Sholicspoaio,” (Maokunzlo), 3 vola. 4to, Ulus, 

! Q L Duyihlnck (I’bil ), largo 8vo, Ulus. 

IST Delius (F J Furaivan), “Leopold" Hlrnkospcaio, 4to 

J. S Hart, “ Avon od ” (Phil ), largo Svo, poitiniU, 

Rev n N. Hudson, “Harvard cd " (Boston, V H,), 20 vote. 12mo> 

0 Wordswoith, " Historical I’lays,” 8 vote, sm. Svo. 

Rolfo’s " Friendly od,,’' 20 vote lOrno (N.Y ). 

IG. Steovons, Tmdy of the Plays, 1706, 4 vols 8ro, contains 
lopilnls of tho early editions. 48 vols of tlio quartos were 
facsimiled by 15. W Ashboo (1860-71), under tho suporlntond 
onco of Ilalliwell, photo-liUiographio reproductions of oaily 
editions by Griggs and PrrotorJiis, with introductions by- 
Fui nlvall , .fso , 1878, *c , ai o now being published , 28 out of 
38 vote 4to have boon Issued.] 


1 This Is an attempt to supply tlio want of a soloct classiflod WWlography of 
the liteiature oonuocteci with Shakespearo. Groat compiOBsIon has been 


II SELECTIONS AND BBADINCfS 

J B Pitman, The School S, 1S22, 8vo, B H Smait, S Jteadings, 18S9, 
12mo , Howell, Select Plays, 1848, 12mo, Bomau Catholic , C Kean, Seleatims, 
as at the JPtzncess’ Theatie, 18&0, 2 vols era 8\o , T ana Bev S G- Bul- 
flnch. S adapted fm Jteadxng Clas'ias and the Fa^nilu, Boston, 1SG6, 12mo , 
W A Wiiffht, Select Plays, 1869-86, 14 vols sm 8vo , B J Lane (eilitoi), C 
KcmUc'sS Reaaviigs,xm,m. 8vo,E BmgXian, Plays, Ah^ulaed and B^msed 
fm Gills, 1871, Svo , H N Hudson, Plays, selected, Uo&ton, 1872, 3 vols sin 
8vo, S Biandiam, Selected Plays, ah idgedfoi the Young, 1882, sm Svo 
m PMNOIPAL TUANSLATIONS OE WOEKS 

Gciman—G 3VI Wielancl, 1762-6,8 vols Svo, .T .1 Eschenbmg, 1775-82, 
13 vols Svo , A W V, Schlpgel, 1797-1810, 9 vols Svo , J H and H and A 
Voss 1818-29, 9 vols Svo , J W 0 Benda, 1825-6, 19 vols IGino , J Moj oi 
andH Doring, 1824-34, 52 pts 18 mo, Schlegel-l'ieck, 1825-33, 9 vols mrno , P 
Kaufinann, 1830-6, 4 vols 12 mo , B Oitlepp, 1838-9, 16 vols 12mo , Sahlogel- 
TieekUliici, 1807-71, 12 vols Svo, P Bodenstedt, 1867-71, 38 vols sm Svo, 
Sohlegel-Tieck Beinays, 1871-3, 12 vols sm Svo if-j enc7i — Lotomneui. 
1776-82, 20 vols Svo, Letoumem Guizot, 1821, 13 vols Svo, B Laioche, 
1838-9, 2 vols roy 8vo , Ei an cisuue Michel, 1839-40, 3 vols loy Svo, F 
Victoi Hugo flls, 1869-62, 12 vols Svo , E Moutdgut, 1868-73, 10 vols 12mo 
Italian — M leoni, 1814-5, 8 vols Svo , C Busconi, 1831, Svo , C Pasunaligp, 
1870, &c Spanish — Maiciuds do Dos Hermanos, 1872-7, 3 vols Svo Dutch 
— B Brunius, &a , 1778-82, 6 vols Svo, A 8 Hole, 1872-80, 7 vols Svo 
Danish — Foeisom and P E Wulff, 1807-26 Swedish — C A Ilaghcrg, 
1847-61, 12 vols Svo Bohemian — P Doucha, ifec , 1S66-CG, 6 vols sm Svo 
llMiwanaM — Dobientei, 1824, Svo, Lomouton, 184B, &c Polish llefa- 
linski and J v Placyd, 1839-47, 3 vols Svo, S Kosmiana, 1866, lcc 
Jtubsian ~1I Ketsoheia, 1841-50, 6 vols 12mo 

17 CMTICISM, iLIiUSTEATION, AND COMMENT 
A —Qenaial Vui/cs 

T B,yn\oi,TheTragcdicsof the Last Age, 1678, Svo, ami A Shoit Vmo of 
Tiagedg, 1093, Svo, 0 Gildon, “Some Bellcctions on Mr Byiuoi" (in Miscel- 
laneous Lectui os, 1094, Svo), J Dennis, The linpaiUal Cntic, 1092, Ito, and 
Essay on the Genius and Wntings of 8 , 1712, Svo, Z Groy, Woid or Two 
of Advice to IF Wasl/uiton, 1746, Svo, Eiee and Pamihai Lettci to W War- 
hw ton, 1760, Svo, Hematics on F IFai tm ton’s] Edition, 1751, Svo, and C> itiuil, 
Jlistotical, and Extdanatoi y Motes, VJH, SiloA 1755, 2 vols Svo, H Johiison, 
Piaposal fm a Mew Edition (1740), folio, 1765, Svo, K Capoll, Motes 
and Vatious Jieaditigs to 8 ,17m, 4to (1779-80), 3 vols 4to, P. Hieliols, The 
Castrated Letter of Sir T Jlanmei, 1763, Svo , Pi of aces ly Dr Johnson, i'opo, 
Theobald, Ae , 1706, Svo , W Kenuek, lievtew of Dr Johnson's Mew Edition, 
1766, Svo, imd Defenea, 1706 , G Stoevens, Pi oposals foi P> inting a Mew 
Edition, 1766, Svo , Mis Ehz Montagu, Essay on Wt liings and Genius of 
S , 1760 , Svo, fieiiuontly lopiiiited , W Kciiriok, Introduction to the School t\f 
S , 1773,8vo, Mis Eliz Giifflth, Moiality of S 'i Dtama, 1776, Svo , Voltaiio, 
Lettie a I'Aoadi inie, 1776, Svo, on Lotouriiaiu’s tiatislnlion, 3 ihirctti, 
Diseont s su> S ct Voltaiie, 1777, Svo, E Malono, Supplement to the Edition 
of 177S, 1780, 2 vols Svo, Second Appendix, 178.1, Svo , .1 llitsoil, licniailcs on 
the Teat and Motes of [Steevens's 17/, S] edition, 1785, Svo , 1' D.ivlos, Dninuttio 
Miscellanies, 178.5-4, 3 vols Svo , .1 M M.ison, Comments on the Last Edition, 
1785, Svo, 'r Whatoly, Bcmarles on some «/ the Chaiaoteis, I’jSri, Svo, now 
odilion hyAiehInshop Whatuli, lhl50, 121110 , .r .F Hsilioiihurg, Versueh d 
S , Loipslc, 17S7, Svo , jr Bitson, The Quw Modest, 1788, Svo , H EoUon, ftii- 
pei feet Hints toieauls a Mew Edition qf 3 , 1787-.H, 2 pts 4t(i, A Kiolos, 
Jllnsft ations and Variorum Comments on Lear, Cymheliue, ami Merehnnt 
of 'Fejii.cc, 1792-1805, 3 vols 12iiio ; E, Malmic, Letter to Jt Faimei, 1792, 
Svo, ,J Kitson, Cuisory Cuheism on Malone's Edition, 1793, Svo; E. 
Malono, Pmpeetus of an Edition in 1,1 voU toy 179*’, ito, Bishop 
Pcxoy, Onyin of the liiiglish Stage, 1703, Hvo, E .Mulnuc, Pio/iosals lor an 
Intended Edition in 30 vols roy, .s'lio, 1,0,5, folio, W Uh’haulson, Essays 
an some of S's Ihamatio Chaincters, 1707, 1812, Svo, U'pi’iiit of Hopamto 
pieces , hold (ihodwoith, Motes on some Ulmtuv Pussai/es, isot, .SV(», pri- 
vately pi in tod, E 11 Seyimnu’, Remarhs onthe Plays ql 8, 1805, 2vol>j Svo, 
E Douce, lUiistHitivns oi s and Anucnt Manneis, lb07, 2 void Svo, now 
edition 1830, Svo, II ,r Pyo, Comments on the Commentators, lw)7, Hvo, .1. 
M Mmon, Comments on the sevei ttl Editions, lhl)7, Hvo ; C (inul M.) Lmiih, 
Tates Jrmn S, 1H07, 2 vols i2uiu, pliitos, fronuontly luviiKlatod aiul lopi liitod ; 
A. Bccket, 5 himself agai'n, 1815, 2 vols Svo , W. Baplltt, Chanteters of S ’» 
Plays, 1S17, 8vo, now I'dltlon 1873 , N Drako, 3 and his Tunes, 1817, 2 vols. 
4t<i, imd Meinoi mis' if S„ 1.S2H , Z. daekson, s.'s tr'enuts JHSfiJieil, Eutiiiphs 
if too Ell 01 sill Im Plays, IHIO, Hvo; [Vanm urn] Annotations Ulastrntm' if 
the Plays if S , 1810 , 2 vols 12mo, imhllshud with .Hdioloy's I'dltlou, W. 
IlH/.Utfcj Leotares on the DmiiuUie Liteiature if the Aiie of hlliMbeth, IHlH), 
Svo , TI Boylo, Jianm et S., 1823-6, 2 pts. Hvo , T Bowdlio', Letter to Editor 
of British Cl itio, 1823, Svo, di'fomls (inilHslons; T P. (lourtonay, Cutiiinen- 
tnnesupnn the nistiineal Plays (fS,, 1840, "vols. sm. Hvo; it. Mvlirauill, 
Verhanilehnq ovei rom/ctea^ . Haarltuu, iHil, ilto; Rev, A Dyeo, He murks 
on CoUier'a and Emyht's Editions, JKil, svo; ,1. Ilnnlor, Mem lllmt rations 
o/S,l,Sir>, 2 vols 8vo: (1. Plotchi'r, Studies of S , 1H17, Hvo; L, Tlfck, Lra- 
matu) gisehe Blatter, id od. 1818 52, 3 vols. Svo; H. E. lluilBoii, Leetures on 8 , 
MY, 1848, 2 v'ols Svo ; <1 Knight, ,Siu<h,'s of S,, IHli), Hvo ; .8. T, Golorldgo, 
Motes and Lectu res vponS., iLe, 1,810, 2 vols. mn Hvo, ami heetuiesand Notes 
onS., IiyT Asho.lHHS, sm, .Hvo, J. Britton, Essay on the 31 ent and Char- 
aelei mim of S 's Wntimis, 1.841), roy. Hvo ; K, Hiinrorlc, Remarks on the Plots 
0 / S ‘«i'i(ii/«(.8hnkuBiioaio,8o(‘!oty), 1850, Hvo; Rev. 'I'. Griiillold, Morat Influ- 
ence if S's plays, 1809, svo , V K, l\ I ,'ImHh‘H, Eludes stir 'fit. S,, 3{ark Etuart, 
etHAriHin, 1S6I, ISmo; E. A. '1' KroysBig, Vorlesunyend. S, IKOK (W, 3 vols., 
2tlcd 1871, 2 vo1b Svo, and S. Udpali*, 1H71, Hvo ; lO't’iumullI, i7t'm 

Exegesis if S., 1.850, Hvo , .8. .iorvis, Promised EmendaHons ofS,, 2d od 1861, 
Svo; B- Carlwilght, The Footsteps if S„ 1802, Svo, Lew Readings tn 3., 1806, 
Svo, and Papers im 5., IS77, Hvo ; (J (I. GorvimiH, S. Comiiunlnrim translated, 
1803,2vols , now edition ravlaod 1H75, Svo; H. Bailey, Thereeeiml Text of S.'s 
Dramatic Wntings, 1862-6, 2 vids. Hvo; Clarlco, S. Charaeters, chiefly 
those Siihordimte.imi, Svo U. ’Muntarnf, W. S, nl« Lehrer tier Mmsehheu, 
Loipalc, 1864, lOmo ; .1, il. Baekott, Motes and Comments, N . Y., 1H(W, am. Svo ; 
A. McAHnes, S , ses wuvres ct sis cnluiues, iwirt, 8vo, U. VVollosloy, Rtray 
Mates an the Text ofS , 1865, 4to ; A. M. L. do kainarttno, 8. ef «m ceum, 
186A Svo * W L Rushton, 8. Illustrated by old Authors, lsfl7”S, 2 pts. Svo ; 
r.KolKhtloy.'f'AaS Kxpomlor, lh07,sm.8vo, B.'rBehiBeliwtt!!, A iftmehungcn, 
1808, 8 vote. Svo , (J. It. Eroneh, .Shakespearema Cenmlogtm, 1860, Hvo ; F. 
Jaoox, 8, Dlversiom, is7G-7, 2 vote. Hvo; 11, v. Fricaen, Das Bmh: 8, a. 
Gervinus, Loipalc, 1809, Svo, 5. ,8liidien, Vienm, 1874 0, S vote. Svo, and K. 
Eke’a W. 8, Lolpaio, 187Q, Svo; U. T. lln\\,ShakespeananFlyLmsm,lW, 
Svo ; K. E. iToutefl, Ermutminyeti, l.ulpskv lb74-S, ptt. 1-6, am. 8vo, inolud* 


nocoBBary. ArlloleB In porlodicate not IsBUod guparatoly, md modem oritioal 
odittons of aliifflo plays, are not Included ; anti only those of Um plays mually 
oontnlned In the collootlve editions are notlood. Tho name, In Iw various 
spolllngB (Shakeapeare, shak«poare, Shakospear, SJiukspem, <Se,), Is mually 
represented by ffie Initial S, 
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ing namlet, Julius CcGsai, Mei chant of Venice, Much Ado, &c, Kicliaxd II , 
Eomeo and Juliet , C W II Q v Eumelm, S Studien, 2d ed , Stuttg , 1874, 
&VO .KAO Heblei, Avjbatze ub S , 2d ed , Bczn, 1874, 8vo , E J Furnivall, 
The Succession of S 's Works and the Uses of Meti teal Tests, 1874, 8vo, O 
Ludwig, S Studien, 1874, 8vo , E Dowden, S a Ciitieal Study of his Mind 
and Alt, 1876, 8vo , C M Inglehy, S Ileimeneuties, 1876, 4to, S , the Man 
and the Book, 1877-81, 2 pts 4to, and Occas^onal Tapeis on S , 1881, sq 
lOnio, E K Elzo, Abhandlunyen sv S, 1877, 8vo, and JUssays o»i S , trans- 
lited, 1874, 8vo , E Ilerinann, Diet S Studien, Eilangen, 1877-9, 4 pts sni 
8vo, Wcitei a Baiti aye, ib , 1881, sin Svo , II II VwiQ\nm, New Readings and 
New Rondel mgs o/ S S yvar/edtes, 1878-80, 3 vols 8vo,P G Eleay, 5 Manual, 
1878, sm 8vo, J O ILilh well Pliillipps, Aotes and iHemoianda [on 4 Plays], 
1808-80, 4 pts , Svo, and Mcmoi anda [on 12 Elays], 1879-80, 7 pts Svo , A C 
fewinbuine, A Studi/ ofS, 1880, Svo, B J Snxdei, System <yf S’s Riamas, 
now edition, ISSO, Svo , E A Kemble, Notes on some of S 's Plays, 1882, 
Svo , n Giles, Human Life in S , Boston, 1882, 12nio , B G Kmneai, Cniees 
Shakespeat laniv, 1883, sm Svo , 0 C Ilense, S Studien, Ilalle, 1883, Svo , 
A S G Canning, 'Thoughts on S \ Ilistoi leal Plays, ISSi, 8\o , New Study (if 
S , ISSt, Svo , J "VV Hales, Botes and Nssays on S , 1884, sm Svo, J Eeis, 
&’ and Montaigne, 1SS4, sin Svo, Sii E Eeiiing, Ilaid Knots m S , 1885, 
8vo , E Rossi, Studien ub S u d Modeine Theatei, 1885, Svo , E A Leo, 
S N'ofes, 1885, Svo, R G Moulton, S as a JD) amatia At tist, 1SB5, Svo, R G 
White, Studies in S , Boston, 1885, 8vo 


B —Sjtenal IFm/ci on Sepatata Plays, Ao , with Dates of Eat ly Quattos 
All’s Well that Ends Well (1st ed in E 1, 1623) II v Hagen, Ueh 
die altjiamos Vontvfe des Lustspneles, Halle, 1870, Svo Antony and 
Cli opAi’iiA (ist ed 111 El) As You Like It (lat ed m El) W Wlutei, 
Specimen of a Commentat y, 1701, Svo , A 0 Kellogg, Jaeques, Utica, 1865, 
Svo , C Sheldon, Notes, 1877, Svo, T Stothaid, S's Seven Ages lllustiated, 
1700, Xuho , J Evans, S's Seven Ages, 3d ed 1834, 12mo, J W Jones, 
Bitqiii of the Division qf Man's Lite into Stages, 1861, 4to Comedy op 
Eukous (1st od 111 El) COIIIOLANUS (Ist od in El) E A Leo, Die 
Delius’sohe AusgabeltiUsch beleuohtet, Beilin, 1861, Svo Cymbeline ( 1st ed 
in V 1) Hamlet (Q l, 1603 , Q 2. lOOl , Q 3, 1605 , Q 4, 1608 , Q 5, 1611 , Q 6, 
n d , Q 7, 1637) L I'lieobald, 5 Restored, 1720, 4to, devoted to Hamlet , Sir 
liaiimei, Some Rutnaths on namlet, 1730, Svo, lopiinted 1863, sm Svo , J 
I'luinptio, Obsoroatwm on Hamlet, and Appendix, 1796-7, 2 pts Svo, E L 
Suhiiudt, Srtinndnni/ do besten Uithede ubei llamlet, Ciaodl , 1808, Svo, A 
G B.umito, Sur Hamlet, 1821, Svo , P Macdonuell, Essay on Hamlet, 1843, 
Svo , Sn E Stiachey, S 's Hamlet, 1818, Svo, II K S Caustini, Essay on Mt 
Singei's Woimwood, 1851, 8vo, L 'Nonu, Hamlet, zwei Voitiage, Mainz, 1856, 
Knuo , A1 W Rooney, Hamlet, Bust Edition (1003), 1850, Svo, S 's Hamlet, 
KiOJ anti BiO/i, with Bibliographical Pi if ace, by S Timmins, 1860, Svo, A 
Gei tb, Dei Hamlet v S , Lap , 1861, Svo , .) Conolly, A Study oj Hamlet, 1863, 
Hill Hvo, n V \h'U'so\\,Jhiefeuh S Leipsic, 1805,8vo , A Vln, Biiefe 

ub S 's Hamlet, luiiHliruok, 1805, Svo , W B Wood, Hamlet fiom a Psycho- 
logieal Point of View, 1870, Svo, R H Homo (oditor), lEas Hamlet Mad > a 
Senes of Cniiques, 1871, Svo, G E Htodofold, Hamlet cm Tendenzdt aina, 
Ili'ilin, 1871, 8vo , A Meadows, Hamlet an Essay, 1871, Svo , R Q Latham, 
The Hamlet, of Saxo Giaininaticus and S , 1872, Svo, E A Mai shall, ShuJy 
if Hamlet, 1875, 8vo , II. v Sliuvo, Hamlet cine Chaiakteistudie, Wonnai, 
1876, 8vo , 11 Ilauingait, Die Hamlet Tiagoihe u ihieJCrdik, Koiugsb , 1877, 
Svo, A Zm/ow, Die Hamlet Sage, Ilalle, 1877, Svo, A Biiclmci, Hamlet le 
Damns, 1878, 8vo , M. Moltko, S 's Hamlet Quellen, 1881, Svo ; E P Vining, 
The Mi/stei y Hamlet, Pliilaii , 1881, sm 8vi> lllainlet a woman] , II Bcssei, 
Xvr Hamlet In age, 1882, Hvo , E Slungoi , Dei Hamlet Chai aktei , 1883, Svo , A 
\\vt.naUm, Some famous Hamlets, IIenuyIV (Pt i U 1.1508,0 2, 

It.')!) , Q .1, 1601 , (J I, lOCia , () 5, 1613 , Q (!, 1022 , 7, 1032 , Q 8, 1030 Pt ii 

1 ) 1 and ().2, 1(100) R, A Htiuvo, Studien zu S 's Heniy IV , Kiel, 1851, dto, 
IIIINIIY V Wl, 1(100; (J 2, 1002, Q3, 160.8) G A .Sehiuediiig, (»i 

S.'s Heniy P , 1871, 8V(i HbnhyVI (IM, i 1st od in El Pt 11 1st ed lu 
I*' 1. t'lmlentwn, .('o., (J.l, 1501; Q 2, 1600, 0.3, 1610 Pt m iHt od in E 1 
Rwhanl oJ Ytnie () 1, 1505 , Q 2, 1600) E M.ilouo, Disseitation on Henry 
VI , 1702, Svo, (1. 1, Rives, Avtlunship of Hem y VI, 1874, Svo Henry 
V ni (iHt ed In E.l), Juliuh t'.E8AU (Ist od m P' 1) (1 L Craik, The 
English <f S lllustiated, ik\ od 1866, sm Svo, II Qomtnil, Le Cesar de S , 
1874, Svo, W U hUdmly, Hints fill 8 Study exemplified in Julius Cwsar, 
1.881, svo. RlNd .loilN (Ist authentic ed in El Tiovhtesmne Raigne, 
Himi Ions . (i 1, 1501 , (i 2, 1011 , tj 3, l(i22) ICiNCt Jaau (ti 1, ti 2, (,J 3, 1()08 , 
() 1, 1655)' |0, .JemuensI, iiTuwAm)' rt)id)6(ifGi!, 1772, Svo, 11 Neumann, Heber 
//(’((!•«. (lp/((di(i, Bi’esiiui, 1806, Hvo , J R Hoeloy, W Young, and E A Hart, 
Thiee Essays on Lear, 1851, Svo, Ileauloy prize ORsnys LovH’ft Labour's 
Lost (Q 1, 1508, ti.2, 1031) Maobeth (Ist od in El) [Bi S Jolmsou], 
Miseetlaneous Obsei untinns on Maehcth, 1715, 12mo , J P. Komblo, Macbeth 
ami Rwhanl III , 1817, Svo , (1 W Op/oomei, Aanteeheningen op Macbeth, 
AniHt , 1851, Hvo ; (J. .Sexton, Psyehology gf Ilaebeth, 1860, Hvo, ,) G Ritter, 
Beitrdne znr Rrhl dcH I.eei, 1871, 2 ptH Ito, V Knvvii,Maohethu}Hl 

Lady Maebeth, Basel, 1875, Svo; 10 It. RuhsoII, The Tiue Macbeth, 1875, 
Hvo ; T. Hall Cahio, Hiehani JI I, and Maebeth, 1877, Svo , A Horst, Komg 
Maebeih, eim Solwlhsthe Sage, Bremen, 1876, Idino Meahurh pohIMhabukm 
(I st od. In E 1). MEROIIANT op YENIOU ((J 1, (),2, 1000 , (.it.3, 1037 , Q.4, 1652) 
il. Eavron, Essay on Shylock, 1833, Svo ; E. V Hugo, Commentary on the 
Merchant of Venice, ti’niiHlatod, ISOS, Hvo, 11 Grnetz, Shyloik m d. Sage, 
JHSO, Hvo; A. I’iotHehor, Venueli inner Stumeilb. S’s Kanmnnnv. F,1S81, 
Hvo ; (1, H. <1. Plath, S 's Kaufmann v. V. 1882, 8vo. Merry Wives op 
W iNnMOR(Q.l, J602; Q 2, Kill); Q.B.iniiO). J, 0. Hnlllwoll I'hUlipps, /Iccowd 
of the only known MS of S.’s Plays, 1843, Svo. M idsummer Nioiit’s Dream 
(Q. l, <i.2, 1600): N. .1 Ilalplu, Oberon's Visum ami Lylie’s Endi/nnontJAlmko- 
Hpearo Soeluty), IH4,3, Svo , .1, 0. Halliwell PhllUpps, Jntroihtelion to S 's Mid- 
summer Night s Dreain, 1841, Svo, and Illustiatums of the Fairy Mythology 
of Midsummer Night's Dream (HhaKoRp Soe ), 1845, Svo, the namo with .1 
RitHon, Fat rg Tail’s, Legends, and Rmnanees, ad Ilnzlltt, 1876, Svo ; E Hor- 
inauii, BmS. ,S7i(dM0i, Kihuigou, 1877-0, 4 pts, Bin Svo; 1. E A IhxioBoholdt, 
On the Sonrm of 8,'s Mklsunmer Nights Dream, 1878, Bvo. Much Ado 
ABOUT NoTiiiNa ((,).!, 1000) : W. W. Lloyd, Much Ada, ,l-a., with essay, 1884, 
Hvo, to prove loputod prose to ho motrlenl. Othello (Q.I, 1022 , Q.2, 1680 , 
() 3, 1055) . W f’arr, Tfm Story ef the Moor cf Venice, 1706, Svo; R G 


Share in Pericles, issk, 8vo, RtoitAun II. (Q I, 1597. Q2, 1598, (18, Q4, 
1608; Q.6, 1016; Q.C, 1084) Rleeholniann, Zu Richard JI S u Holinshed, 
Plauon, IMO, 8vo. RlOllAED III. (tj 1, 1607 , Q.2, 1698 ; Q 8, 1602 , Q 4, 1006 , 
Q 6, 1612 ; Q 6, 1022 ; Q.7, 1024 ; Q 8, 102!) ; Q 0, 1034) M. Beale, Leatw e on 
the Times and Play ef lliahard 111 , 1844, Svo, I E. Schoone, Ueher den 
Qharakter Richard TIL hei 8., 1866, Svo , L MOaer, Obseroatwm on S.'a 
Richard III, Hertford, 1809, Svo. ItOMUO AND Juliet (Q,l, 1697, Q2, 
1609; 1009; Q.4, n u ; Q.6, 1087) : J. 0. Walkoib Jhstorical Memoir on 

Italian Tragedy, 3799, 4to ; Cl Paco HanfolioA The Original Story of Romeo 
and Juliet, by L, da Pot to, 1808, Svo , T. Straetor, Die Komposition 8 's 
liomao u. Julia, Bonn, 1861, Svo ; 0, R. If, Itartmaun, Romeo u, J ulta, Leipsic, 


1874, 8vo, a ciitical essay , M E Guenthei, Defence ofS 's Romeo and Juliet, 
1876, Svo , R Gericke, Romeo u Julia nach 8 's AIS , 1880, Svo Taming OP 
THE Shrew (1st ed in E i) Tempest (1st ed m E l) J Holt, Remarks on 
the Tempest, 1750, Sio, E Malone, Incidents Ji om. which 8 's Tempest wai 
deiived, 1808-9, 2 pts Svo, G Chalmers, Anothei Account, Ac, 1815, Svo, 
Rev .1 Huntei, Di’.quisition on the Tempest, 1839, Svo , P Macdonuell, 
Essay on the Tempest, 1840, Svo , Notes of Studies on the Taming of the 
Sh) ew, S Society of Pliiladelphia, 1866. 4to, with bibliography of the Temp est , 
J Meissnei, Untei suchungen ub S 's Sturm, Bessau, 1872, Svo , B Wilson, 
Caliban, the Missing Link, 1873, Svo , C C Heiise, Das Antike in 8 's 
Diamen D Sturm, 1879, Svo Timon OF Athens (lat ed in El) A 
Mueller, Hebei die Quellen aus denen S den Timon v Athen entnommen hat, 
Jena, 1873, Svo Titus Anmionicus (Q 1, 1594, no copy known , Q 2, 1600 , 
Q 3, 1011) Troilus and Crlssida (Q 1, Q 2, 1609) Annotations by S 
Johnson, Gf Steevens, Ac , upon Tioiliis and Ciessida, 1787, 12nio , 1 Bailing, 
DeS fabula qux Tioduset Ciessida insciibitui, 1870, Svo Twelfth Night, 
liiE Two Gentlemen op Verona, and The Winter’s Tale (all thiee 
lust punted m P 1) 

Sonnets (Q l, 1009) J Boaden, On the Sonnets of S , 1837, Svo , C A 
Tnovm, 8 's Autobiogiaphical Poems, 1838, Svo, I Bounelly, The Sonnets of 
S , 1859, Svo, Dr Barnstorlf, Key to S's Sonnets, tianslated, 1862, Svo, B 
Coiney, The Sonnets of 8, 1802, Svo, [E A Hitchcock], Remarks on the 
Sonnets o/ S , N Y , 1865, 12nio , R Simpson, Intr oduetion to the Philosophy 
OfS 's Sonnets, 1808, Svo , H Blown, The Sonnets of S solved, 1870, Svo , C 
M Inglehy, The Soule arrayed. Sonnet cxlvi , 1872, Svo , G Massey, The Secret 
Drama of S's Sonnets unfolded, 2d ed 1872, Svo VENUS AND Adonis 
(Q 1, 1693 , (i 2, 1594 , sm Svo, 1596, 1599, 1000 (?), 1002, 1017, 1620, 1627, 1630, 
1036 , Svo, 1675) A Moig.aii, Venus and Adonis, Study in Warwickshire 
Dialect, N V , 1886, Svo Lucreoe (Q 1, 1694 , sm Svo, 1598, 1600, 1607, 1616 , 
lOmo, 1024 , 121110, 1632 , lOniO, 1666) PASSIONATE PlLGRBI (lOmO, 1699 , 
2d ed not known , 3d ed ICmo, 1012) A Hoehnen, S 's Passionate Pilgrim, 
1867, Svo, dissertation 


Falstapp C Moms, True Standaul of Wit, with Character of Sir J 
Falstaff, 1744, Svo, W Richaidson, Essays on Charaetei of Sir J Ealitaff, 
1788, Svo , AI Moigan, Essay on Sii J Falstaff, 1777, new edition 1826, Svo, 
vindicates his coinage , J H Hackett, J'’a to;?, 1840, Svo , J 0 Halliwell 
Plullipps, On the Character of Falstaff in Heniy IV , 1841, Svo, E Sclmcllei, 
Don Quixote und Falstaff, Beilin, 1858, Svo , G W Rusden, Char actor of 
Falstaff Meibom no, 1870, Svo Female Chabaotees W Riohaidson, 
Ori 8 '8 Female Char actei s, Ac , 1788, Svo , A M Jameson, Char acter istias oj 
B onicji, 1832, 2 vols 12nio, illuati ated , 0 Heath, The Ilcioines of 8 , 1818, 
liu’go dto, illustrated, and The S Gallery, containing the Pnncipal Female 
Oharacteis, 1836, laigo Svo, plates lepiouuccd m Ii L Palmci’s Stiatjoid 
Gulleiy, NY, 1859, laigo Svo, M C Claiko, Girlhood of S’s Ileroims, 
1850-2, 3 vols Svo, H ileiiie, Enqluelie Fraqmcnte und 8 's Mudcheii und 
Fiauen, Ilnniburg, 18()1, sm Svo, E A Leo, S's Fraucnidcale, ILille, 1808, 
Svo, E’ M v Bodonstedt, S '.s Fi auenchar aider e, 2d ed , Boilin, 1876, Bio, 
M Summoi, Les lluoincs de Kalidasa et les Ileioines de 8 , 1879, sin Svo, 
Lady Mai tin, On some of 8 's Female Char acter s, 1885, Svo , Mi s M L 
Elliott, S’s Garden of Giils, 1885, Svo Humour J Weiss, Wit, Humour, 
and 8 , Boston, 1876, lOmo , d It Ehihoh, Der Humor 8 's, Vienna, 1878, Svo 


V LANOUAGB, INOlUDINO GRAMMARS AND GLOSSARIES 

T Edwaids, iSliGipZcnicnt to Mr Warburton's Edition, being the Canons q/ 
Ciiiioism and Glossary, 1748, Svo, 7th ed 1706, R Wainer, Letter on a 
Glossal y to S , 1708, Svo, R N.uos, Glossary, 1822, 4to, now edition 1860, 2 
vols Svo, J M Josi,Eikl Beilni, 1830, sni Svo, J O Halliwell 

Plnlhpps, Dictionai y of Atehme and Piovinoial Irojds, 1810-7, 2 vols Svo, 
and Hand-Book Index to the H’oj/is, 1800, Svo, iihrnsos, nianiieis, c&c , J L 
llilgeis, Smd nicht in S nock rnanche Verse sviedoiherzustellen in Piosai 
Ai\-lu-Chapello, 1852, 4to, N Delius, 8 Lcvikon, Bonn, 1852, Svo, W S 
Walkei, 8 'a Vernficatum, 1854, Svo, and Examination (fthe Text of 8 , with 
Remar ha on Jm Language, IhoO, 3 vols Svo , C Bathurst, 8 ’a Voraiflcatiori at 
chfleicnt Periods, 1857, sm bvo , S. Jervis, Dictionary qf the Language ot 8 , 
1803, dto , Q llolmea, The English Adjective in 8 , Bremen, 1808, Svo , A J 
Ellis, On Early English Pr onunciatxon, 1800-75, 4 vols Svo , W L Rushton, 
8 ’» Evphuisrii, 1871, Svo , B Rululo, Die Hulfszeitworb ’’To do" bei S , Gettiu 
gen, 1872, Svo, H A Abbott, Shalespaar lan Gtammai, now odition 1873, 
Hin Svo , K Seitz, Die Alliteration ini Engl voi u bin 8 , 1875 , 4to , P 
VioKoi,Di6AmcdcpionominabeiS,lSn,8vo ,1’ A Bioinsoh, Daancutrale 
J’osscasivpr onorii hci 8 , 1878, Svo , O W E Lohmann, Die Auslassung dos 
Relativpr onemons, Ac , 1879, 8vo , A Dyco, Glossary, now odition, 1880, Svo , 
V Bontaohhoiu, S Grammatik f Deutsche, 1882, Svo A Luinraert. Die 
(h fhogi aphio dei er sten Folinausgaho, 1883, Svo , 0 Maekay, Obscure Jrords 
and Phrases in S , 1881, Svo , G II Biowno, S.’s Ver sification, Boston, 1884, 
12)110, IneliuloR hihlioguiphy , L Kollnoi, Zur Syntax des Engl Verburns, 
Vienna, 1885, Svo, J. 11 Klddous, Shakespearian Referee, Washington, 1880, 
Svo, (-ucycloptodic glossary 

VI. (iUOTATIONS 

G Gildon, Shakespeanann, in Ins Complete Art of Poetry, 1718, 12nio, the 
first of tho class, Bi W.Bodd, The Beauties of 8 , 1752, 2 vols 12mo,ropiintod 
(in various forms) more fioinioutly than any slmilai work, C Lodt, Aphonsnis 
fiumS, 1812, 12mo, T. Dolby, The Shakespearian Dictionary, 1832, 8vo, and 
A Thouaand^akespeananMoftoes, 1866, SBmOthlisliHl Clarko,5 Proverbs, 
1817, am. Svo, reprinted, J B Maish, Familiar, Proverbial, and Select Say 
mgs from 8 , 186 1, Svo ; E. Rontlodgo, Quotations from 8., 1807, Svo , 0 W 
Steams, The 8 Treasury, N Y , 1809, 12mo , Capt A B’. 1’ Ilarcomt, The 8 
Argosy, 1874, sm Svo; G .S, Bellamy, New Shakespearian Dictiormiy, 1877, 
Svo ; A, A Morgan, The Mind of 8 , 1880, Svo, ((uotations in alphahotic.u 
ordei , C. Arnold, Index to Shalespearian Thought, 1880, Svo 
VII. Concordances 

A Bockot, Concordance, 1787, 8vn, tho earliest ; S Ayscough, Index, 1790, 
largo avo, 2d od onlaigod, 1827, naoful, E Twiss, Complete Verbal Index, 
1806, 2 vols Svo , M (Juwdon Clarke, Complete Concordance, 1844, Svo, deals 
only with tho plays (no complete one ovists) , Mrs II H Eimioas, Concord- 
ance to Poems, riiiladelphia, 1874, Svo, complotnig Mrs C Olarko’s; A 
Hdimidt, 8 Lexikon, Berlin, 1874-5, 2 vols largo 8vo, in English, both 
conooKlnnoe and dictionary; C and M 0 Clarko, The 8, Key, 1879, 8vo, 
companion to the Conoorilarice', J Baitlott, The 8 Phrase Book, 1881, Svo; 
W II D Adams, Concordance to Plays, 1880, Svo 
Vlll Probable Houroes. 

Mrs 0 Lennox, 8. Illustrated, 1753-4, 8 vols 12mo, dedication by Johnson, 
many of the obsuivations also said to bo by him , X Hawkins, The Origin oJ 
the higlish Drama, 1773, 3 vols. Svo , J. Nichols, The Six Old Plays m which 
8. fouMed Measure for Measure, <C c , 1770, 2 vols, 12mo ; T. Eclitermeyei, 
L Ilenschcl, and K. Simrock, Quellen des 8 , Berlin, 1831, 8 vols lOmo ; L 
Tleck, S.'s Vorsahule, Leipsic, 1828-9, 2 vols. Svo , J P. Collier, S.’s Dibr arw 
11848], 2 vols. Svo, 2d od. [by W. C. Ilnzlitt] 1876, 0 vols Svo ; w. C. HazUtt, 
S.Wesf Rooks, 1804, 8 vols. 8 vq , W W. Sfceat, S ’s Plutarch, 1876, Svo ; E. 
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A Leo, Four CJiaptms ofSToiih’s Plutarch, 1878, folio, E Simpson, The 
School of S , 1878, 2 vols 8vo 

IX SPEOIAI- KNOm-EDGE 

ANGLING H IT EllacomLe, S as an Angle}, 1883, Svo T E 

Eaton, S and the Bible, 1858, Svo , J Broivn, Bible Tiuths mthShalespearmn 
Pai ailels, 3d ed 1872, 8vo , J Eees, S and the jBi We Plnl , 187G, sm Svo Bp 
0 'Wordswortli, S ’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible, 186^ 8vo , C Bullock. 
S ’s Debt to the Bible, 1879, Svo Botany J IS. divaxia Floweis of S , 1847, 
4to, plates , S Beisly, S ’s Gaiden, ISCl, Svo H N ^acombe, 
andGa)den-c}aftofS,2de6. 1884, sm 8vo, L H Grindon, S s 1^3, 

Svo Emblems H Green, S and the Einblein TTviteis, 1870, mo ioi'K 
LOEB "W Bell, S 's Pitch ami his Folks-loie, 1852-64, S vols sm 8vo , W J 
Thoms. “The Eolk-lore of Shakespeare," in Thiee Notelets, 1865, Svo, re- 
TO lilted from Athen'eiim. 1847 , B Taoliiaolrwitz, NachUaitge Gei maniseJiei 


SHAKESPEARE 


1884, Svo Learning P 'Wlialley, Etlqmiy into the Learning of S , 1748, 
Svo, B, Pai-mer, Essay on the Learning of S , 1707, 8 vo, repiinted lu the 
varioium (1821) and other editions, cuticized by W Maginn, s^ S 
aZtateihyi Mackenzie, NY . 1856 to 

Learning of S , 1774, 4 to , E Capell, The School of S , 1780, (vol m of hm 
Notes and Various Readwigs to S, 1779-83, 3 vols ^to)> ^ 
et I'antiquite, Pans, 1870, Svo, translated 1880, Svo LEGAL W L Eusbton, 
S a Lawyer, 1868, 8 vo, S's Legal Maxims, 1859, 8 vo, S ® 

Language, 1869, Svo. and S illustrated by i 1871 ^ 

CampbeU, S 's Legal Acquirements, 1859, Svo , H T , ® 

8 vo J Kolilei, S uoi dernPor um der Junsprttdenz, wiul Naehim} hiWA-i, 

2 pts Svo, P P Heard, S as a Lawyer, Boston, 1884, Igiio, C K. Davis, 
The Law In S , St Paul, U S , 1884, Svo MEDICINE G Panen, Essarjs m 
Mama exhibited in Marnlet, Ophelia, &c ,iaiZ, 6vo , J C Buckmll, Me 
Medical Knowledge ofS, 1860, Svo, and The Mad Folk o/S = 1807 , sin bvo , 
C W Steams, S‘s Medical Knowledge, K Y , 1865, sm Svo, G Cless, 
Medioimsche Blunienlese aus S , ,gfcuttgait. 1806, 8vo , A 0 Kellogg. S s 

Lehneations cf Imanity, Ka , N Y , 1800, lOmo , H E Hubert, ® ^ 

Mediainer, Eostock, 1873, 8vo, J P Ohcsney, 5 to 
1884, Svo , B E Pield, Medical Thoughts of S , 2d ed , Easton, U S , 1886, 
8vV MilITABY W j Thoms, “Was S ever a Soldiei?” m I 118 Th)ee 
mtelets, 1865, Svo Katubal Histoby E Patterson, liisate 
m S '« Plays, 1838, Svo . J H Pennell, S Gyclopwdia, 1802, 8vo, pt 1 
Zoology, Man (all puhlisliecl) , J E Halting, Ornithology (f S , 1871, favo , 
0 E Smith, The Kwal Life qt S , 1874, &vo , J Walter, S s Uome and EiimZ 
Lrfe, 1874, 4to, illustrated, B Mayou, Natural Mistmg of S, im, 8vo, 
ciuotations , E Phipson, AmmetJ Loi e of Ss Time, 1883, 

SOPHY W J. Biroli, Philosophy and Religion of S , 1848, sm Svo, 

V Knauer, W S , der Philosoph, Innsbiuck, 1870, 8vo IhiiNTiNG W 

Blades, S and Typography, 1872, Svo PswnOLOGY J C Bnc^nill, The 
Psychology of S , 1869, Svo, E Onimus, La Psiiohologia dems les Drmics do 
5,1870, Svo Sea J Soluiemann, iS'cati Seefahr t in S s Dr amen, 1870, Ho. 

X Periodioals 

S ^fusenm, edited by M, L Moltico, Leipsic, 23d April 1870 to 23d Pcbinaiy 
1874, 20 Kos (all publisliod) , Shalespeariana, 1883, sm Svo, m Piogi^ 
Prom the commeuoement oi Notes and Queues in 1856, a special Sliakcspeaio 
department (see Intleves) has boon entiled on See also W I TqoIOB Indci 
to Penodwal Literature, Boston, 1882, and supplemonts 

XI Shakespeare Societies and their PcnLioATiONS 

Proeeedirm of the Sheffield S Club (1819-29), 1829, Svo , Sliakcspoaro 
Society, vnuous publications, 1841-63, 48 vols Svo, How Shaksiioio Socioty, 
Trwnsaotions ancf other publioatioiia, loprints of quaitus, &c ,1874, &c , 8vo, 
In Drogrosa » Deiitsclio S Cresellscliaft, Woniuu, 1805, A5C,in pio 

gress The S Socioties of Now Yoik and Pliiladolpbia imblish liansaetiona 
XII Music 

W Lmley, S‘s Dramatic Songs, n d, 2 vols folio, Me 8 A line m, or 
WarwioMiiie GarlaruKC Loiisdtila), 1802, folio, Q 0 UcvYinm, IL ndd u 
S , Laipslc, 1808, Svo , II lavoiic, Les Tradueteurs de S enMunguc, 1809, 8vo ; 
A Eoitfl, IlanObaoTe of S. Music, 1878, 4to , List eV Songs and I'mmjvs set to 
Music (N 8 Soc ), 1884, Svo See also tlio nnisioaf woiks of J Addison, T A. 
Ame, 0 II Beilioz, Sir H E Bishop, 0 Dibdm, W Linloy, M Looko, G. A. 
Macfairen, P MenuelBsolm-Baitlioldy, II Purcell, G. Yordi, dco 
Xm PMTOEtAX, iLlUSTBATIONg. 

0 Taylor, Pioturesgue Beauties of S , aftoi Smlrko, Stothard, &o , 1783-7, 
2 vols 4to , W 11 Bunbiiiy, Senes erf Pnnts Illustrative of 8., 1792-0, 
oblong folio , S Harding, S Illustrated, 1703, 4to , B Ireland, Picturesefuo 
Scenes upon the Avon, 1796, Svo , J and J Boydoll, Collection ef Pr ints 
from Pioturws Illustrating tiu Dramatic Works if S , 1802-3, 2 vols. atlas 
folio, 100 plates, forms supplomout to Boydoirs edition , reproduced by 
photogiaphy, 1804, 4to, reducad, and edited by J P. Noirls, Philadoliilun, 
1874, 4toj S Portfolio, 1821-0, roy Svo; Stothard, Illustrations of S , 1820, 
Svo ; P A. M Eotzsch, Galleru zu S.’s dramat. Werken in tJmrisscn, Loipslc, 
1828-40, 8 vols , obi 4to , tT Thurston, Illustrations cf 8 , 1880, Svo , k. 
Howard, The Spirit of the Plays efS., 18.73, 6 vols Svo , L S. Huh), Skizzeti 
m S.'s dram, Werken, Praiikfoit, 1827-31, Cassol, 18.78-10, 0 vols obloiiK 
folio : Q P Sargont, S Illustrated in a Senes of Landscape and Archi~ 
teotural Designs, 1842, Svo, reproduced as The Book gf 8. Gems, 1840, Svo ■ 


W.v Kanlbach, S Qallerie, Berlin, 1867-8, 8 pts folio, P. Konowka, ISni 
SommernaoMstraurn, Uoidolb, 1808, 4bo, and Falstafu setneGesellen, Hlrns- 
buig. 1872, Svo , B Dowdmi, 8 Scenes and Characters, 1876, 4to, illustrations 
from A P Peoht's 5 Gcdlene, Lolpsie, 1876, 4to , J 0 Ilalllwoll Philllpps, 
Hand last cf Drawings and Engravings 1 llustrative of the Info cf 8 , 1881, Svo. 
XIY. Biography 

A—General Works 

N. Kowe, The Lrfe qt Mr tV. 8., 1743, Svo, the first aeparato lifo , N Brake, 
S and his Times, 1817, 2 vols 4tu ; J. Britton, Remarks on the Lrfe ana 
ITntiiws qf S., revised edition, 1818, am 8vo , A Skottowo, Lrfe qf 8 , 1824, 
2 vols avo , J P Collioi, New Facts, 1886, 8vo, New Partietilars, 1830, 8vo, 
Further Particulars, 1839, Svo, and Traditionary Anecdotes qfS, collected in 
1073, 1888, Svo , T Campbell, Lrfe arul Writings <f W. 1838, Svo , 0. 
Knight, 8 , a Biography, 1848, Svo, repi luted in Studies, 1860, 2 vols Svo ; 
J 0 Halliwoll Pliilhpps, The LifetfW 8, 1S4S, Svo, 8, Facsimxies, 1863, 
folio, Illustrations of the Life <f 8., 1874, folio, and Outlines of the Lrfe qf8 , 
1881, Svo, 0th od 1S80, 2 vols, Svo , E P G Guizot, 5. et son temps, 1862, 8vo, 
translated into English, 1852, Svo , G. M Xvveddell, 8 , his Tunes and Con~ 
temporanes, 1862, l2ino, 2d ed 1881-8, unfinished ; W W Lloyd, Essays on 
Lrfe and Phys if 8., 1868, Svo, 8 Noil, 8., a Ontical Bioyra'^y, 1801, 8vo , 
T Bo Qumooy, 8 ,a Biography, 1864, Svo, T Kenny. Lrfe and Genius qf 8 , 
1804, 8vo , W Bekk, 14/ S , cine bioyr Studie, Munich, 1804, sin, Svo ; S. W. 
PuUom, The History <f W.S, 2d eel 1864, Svo , Victor M lingo, W S,, 1864, 


svo -translated into Dutch, German, and English, H,G Bohn, Biography 

Vfe j?~,' f/'s* wfi? w 

*4 a’ AlUbone Biography of S (m Dictionar y,vol 2, 1870), H N Hudson, 
I anf&ctos, Boston, 1872, 4th ed 1883, 2 vols 12mo , 

iieLe,S.lmiSeniis Werie, Hildburghansen, 1872, Svo P K Elze 
14/ S, Halle, 1876, Uige Svo, G H Calveit, S-a Biogiaphic, ^DethUio 
Niittfi/, Boston, 1879, lOnio , W Tegg, 5 

W Henty, S , with some Notes on his early Biography, 1SS2, ®vo , E 
'Bersaaxm El nunzungen u Beriohtiqungen der hmgebraehten S Jliogjaph 
Erl ISSd” 2 vols Svo, F G. Pleay, Chronicle Zhstory of the Life and 
Work of W S , 1886, Svo 

B — Special Work’' 

AUTOGRAPH Sir P Madden, Autogr aph and 
S’s Autograph, copied and enlarged by J Hauis, Ac (Eodd), 1843, J o 
Hallnvell PMiippa, 8\ Will, 1851, 4to , H bt.Uiuton, Mempua s iV S 
Photographed, 1864, folio , J H Piiswell, Photogi Repr od of 8 s Bdl, 1861. 

4to Birthday B Coiuqy, Argument on the Assurnul Biifhdai/, Ibbi, avo 

BONES C M Ingleby, S 's Bones, 1883, sm 4to , W Hall, 
of Traditions, 1884, Svo CRAB Tree C P Qieon, Legend of S s Crab J ice, 
1867 , 4 to, illustiuted Deeb STEALING C H Buicebiidge, S no Deer 
ifpn/er 1862 8vo illustiated GENEALOGY .1 Joidaii, J edigrcB of the 
Kaonk of s’ 1700 m vol ill of E llyaii’s Dramatic Table Talk, 1826-70, 3 
vols Svo, Memoir sot the Famihci, of S and Mart, 1700, ed Halliwell, 1865, 
4to, G E Prcuch, ShaHpear oana Genealogica, 1809, 8vo, J O ILiUnvcll 
Plulhppa, Entries respecting S, hn Family and Connexions. 1804, Ito 
SpBELmE A Eoifo, MeG/wst Pe/ni/o/ S.lSM 8VO, T A .Spaldni^^^ 

Elizabethan Demonology, 18S0, Svo Name J 6 HalliweH Phillipp^ N( to 

Lamvs or OUl^ 1880, Svo, advocates “ .Slialccspeaio Ocaui’ATicN soo 
Spetfal Knmoledge, above RELIGION P Phit/ait, IFai S eiii Chrirti 
todelbeig, 1832, 8vo, W J Biich, Philosophy and Religion of 8 ,1818, sm 
Svo, tlmiks luma accptio, B Vohse, S ah PiotostmhPolitiKcr, Isyeholog, 
w %ic/tte?, Hamburg; 1861, 2 vols sm 8vo, J J Hiolnmun Uehn 6 s 
religiose u ethweha Bccleutung, St Gallon, 1853, 12ino , A I' Itio, S , Ihtil, 
8vo (S Roman Uatholm) , W Koenig, S 

Leinmc, 1873, 8vo; A Gilman, 8 s Morals, N Y , IbSO, Svo , S M R.utli, 8 s 
SteUwig zur Kcilhol Rchgion, 1881, Svo STRATl'OHD UPON Avon R 1. 
Wheleib Ilistorrj and Antiquities of Btr afford, im , 8yo, 
rrlaee., new edition 1863, Svo, and Colleatarwa, 1805, 4tp . b W Paiiliolt, Ue 
Horne of 8 . 1847. Svo, engiaviiigs leproducod m ,S Neils Horne m 8 , 1871, 
Svo J 0 ilalliwell Philhpps, Ncto Bole about 8. and Bt) afford, 1851), Ito, 
Brief Hand List <f the Borough Records, 1802, Svo, pcscnptiire Calendar, 
1803, folio. Brief Guide to the Gardens. 18(U, Svo, Ilistmiml Aeeonrit if the 
Neic Place, 1804, folio illustiated, and Str afford in the Times of the S «, 18 pi, 
folio, E Loo% Str afford as eonnecfeil toith S ,1854, Svo, J R Wise, 6 , hrs 
Birthplaee and its Neighbourhood, 1861, Svo, J C M Bellow, 8 s 11 ime at 
Nero iVacc, 1803, sm Svo, illustiated, with pedigioos , R B Ilmuoi, 6 anil 
Strafford, 1864, 8vo, J M lophsan, 8 ,his Buthplaie, Horne, and (have, 
1864, 4to, illustiated, J Walter, S s Jloine and Rural Life, 1871, ito, 
illustiativo of loo.ilitios , C M Ingleby, S and the Weleombe Enaosims, 
toho ; S L Loo, Sir affoitl oiirAvun, 18S4, folio, illuHtiatud 

XV POKTlvAia'S 

G Stoovena, Proposals for Publishing the Felton Portrait, 1704, 8vnj J. 
Button, On the Monumental Bust, 181(1, 8vo, .1 Ho.vdeii, Autheiitiedy of 
Vanotus Pietiaes and Prinh offend as Portraits if 8 , 1H‘’1, Ho , A W ivell, 
The Monumental Bust, 1827, bvo, and Inquiry into the 8 Poi traits, IHIU, 
avo.ir Rodd, MoC/mmto.s/'offrai/llSl'II, hvo, R II Idmiov, /teiiuir Is on 
the Chandos Port! ait, I8i0,8vir , .1 U Colliet, Lnserdatuin uiumthe hnputed 
Puitiaits, 1851, 8vo,.r H Pmwell, Lrfe Porhads ot W 8, 1861, 8vo, (f 
.Solittif, On the Print ipul Portraits of 8., 1861, iSiiio , 14 T (h’aig, 8 arid his 
Portraits, Bust, and Monument, 2d ed 18(11, .8vo, and 8 ‘s roi fiaits phieno- 
lonicallri consider ed, I'hil.vlelpliia, I.H76, «vo , G llariiHoii, 'Phe ,‘RrittJoid Bust, 
Buwklyii, 18(5.6, 4to, W P.W', Sfmb/ of S ‘s Port mih, 1876, sii) 4to , ,1 1> 
Noiris, Bthliogrnphti if Works on the Portraits qt S, Plillmlelrililii, 1879, Hvo, 
44 tltloH, The 'Death Mask of 8 , IHHl, and The Pnliaits if 8 , 1‘Jlil., 1WS5, 'Ito. 
with bibiiogiupUy of U1 u)rei«‘nees,.mil illUHtiatioim An elaborate ai eoimt 
by A M Kuapp of tlio imrtudts in the U.irtmi eelleetlon, lloBtoii I'ublie 
Libraiy, may bo found iu the 8, (Jatalogue, 1880, large Hvo 

XVI LlTIlUARY AND BRAMATIO HISTORY 

E. Malone, IhsUnical Aemint uf the English Stage, l7l)l), onlaiged iu 
Boswell’a edition, 1821, .1, J' Collier, History of English Dramatm J'oetn/, 
1831, now od 1879, U vols 8vo, Meinoir'i if Edw Alleyne (Kliakt'Hpeai o 
Society), 1811, Bvo, The Alleyne Papeis (Hhakespoaro Hueiety), IH 13, Hvo) see 
G F. Warner's cawiloguo of the DuhvIeU MSH , IHSl, Hvo], and Memoirs of t/w 
Principal Actors in the Plays if 8 (Hlmkesiieiu o Hoeinty), IHUl, Hvo ; N. ,1. 
llalpin, The Drainaka iruilies if 8,, IKIO, Hvo, ed. bv C. M. Ingltiby (N.H Hoe., 
sorioB 1.) 1875 0), N Delius, (feber das Eiigliseke ’rhealeru'esen zii 8. s Eeit, 
Broiuon, 1863, 8vo 5 A. MezllubH, Prcdeeessetiis et VontempununH do 8 , iHtili, 
8<l ed. 1881, Svo, aud Gimtempor airis et siieeesseurs de 6'., ltd ed IHHl j Rev, W . 
R Arrowmuith, (f 's AWiAo's (tin? (’nmmentittors,1865, Hvo; W. Ktdly, Ntfiees 
if the Drama aiulPiimilar Ainirsi ments if the loth and 17th Gentunes, 1H(I.6, 
Hvo; 0 At lugloby, Traces if the Authutshni if the If’ocliH afirilruted to 8,, 
1808, 8v(), S's Cenfune <f Prar/se, eullnl Jrurn Widers <f (he First Century 
after his Rise, 1874, 4to (oiilurgiul by AHss Tniilmlii Hiuitii fm* N. H. Hm., 
1879), and G AUusion Biriiks (N >S Hini.), 187-4 ; U t RtiKKles, 7Vi,u1-feGmi/ i/G 
ffl» an Artist, N Y., 1870, Svo; A. H Paget, S.’s PUtus, a Chaplei ifShm 
History, 1876, Hvo; H. lilriel, S.'s Dnmalio Art, traiislutiid by 1. 1). Hcdaultz, 
1876. 2 vols 8vo; JI P. Hloku,s, The Vhr imrloyieat Order qf S.'s Plays, 1878, 
Svo, 0. Knortv, S in Anuinkit, Jierllii, lhs2, Hvo; (!. Muurer. iSynehromst, 
Eusamnienstellung der wichliysten Noirzen rib S 's Leben n. IVerke, 1882, 4lo ; 
J A. Hymoiids, S.'s Predeemors m the Em/ltsh Drama, 18H4, Hvo ; A. R 
Prey, S ami the aiteyed Spanish Prototypes, N.A'., IHHti, am, 4to 

Germany S 's Sehauspude erluulerl eon F. Horn, beipsie, 1H23-81, 6 vols. 
Svo, K. A Hagen, 8.‘s erstes Ersefudiwn auf den iMhnen Dmtsohiunds, 
Kbtugs , 1E72, Svo; K Assmiui, 8. uiul seine deiUseJien ITehersi-txer, Liogtillz, 
1848, 4to; N DoUub, Dio SehlegeLTieeksehe 8. Ikbersetz,, Bonn, IH40, llmo ; 
P. K. Elzo, DieEnglrsehn Bimaohe in DeiUsohlarul, tirosdon, lH(H, iznio, P. 
A T KroysBlg, $. CwGhs, Blblng, 1804, 8vo; L. G boimko, 8. in seimm 
VerhdUnma m Dmitschland, LolpHic, 1804, Svo ; W. J. luoms, " 8 in 
Germany," in Three Notelets, 1H66, 8vo ; A. Cobii, 8. in Geriiumy in the mh 
andinhOerdurvm, 1866, 4to ; 0. Humbert, JWofttVe, 8., uiul d dautsohaKntik, 
Loinsio, 1860, Hvo , W, OuohelhUusor, Dm Wtlrdiyuny 8 's in EngL «, Dm^ch' 
tana, 1869, ovo ; R. Goniiu, Gesohmite d. 8 'semn Drarmn tn Dmitsch^nd, 
Leinslo, 1870, 8vo, M. Bomays, Eur Enlstehungsyeschielde des Bchkgeuoiwn 
Leliisio, 1872, Svo ; R. J. Bonedix, hie 8 mnaim, Stuttgart, 1873, Svo ; W. 
Wagnerj S, urn die neusste Kntik, Hamburg, 1874, 8vo ; J. Molasaer, I/w 
enghsoken ComircHanten m Omterrekh, Viemia, 1884, Svo, 
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I'EAKCE J B JVI A Lacroiv, Histone de Vinfluenee de S sw Ip theiltie 
fianscm, Biussels, 1856, S\o, W Koyraoiul, Coineille, S, ct Goethe, Bcilin, 
1864, 8vo, A Schmidt, Voltaue’s Vcnhenste um d%e Ei'nfuhiuwj S , 1864, 4to 

XVII Shakespeare .Tubilees 

Hsmy on the Juhilcc at Shatfoul, 1760, 8vo , S’s Qatlnnd, 1700, 8vo, 
second edition 1826, Svo , Cunci'.e Account of GaiucVs Jubilee, 17G0, and 
the Festivals oflS^7 and ISJO, 1830, S;o , Dcsniptive Account or the Second 
Gala, 1830, Svo , K B Griit/kon , Ei ne S Feu ■> an tlei llm, leipsic, 1SG4, 
Svo, P II A lluhuis, Fie IJeutsiha 8 Feiei, Itipsic, ISGi, Svo, Tei 
centenan/ Oelahiation by the Now Fnr/land IliHoiic Oenealoi/ical Societif at 
Boston, 1864, Svo, Offiiial Pioqiamma at the Tercentcraiy Festival at 
Stiafjotd, With Life, Guide, <Lc , 1804, Svo 

XVIII Ireland Conthover&v 

Miscellaneous Paiici s and Legal Instntments umlei the Hand and Seal of 
W S, 1705, imp folio, 2d ed 1700, Svo (W II lielaiul’s fois'eiies), 
Voitujein, an Ilistoiical Tiagcdii, 1706, sin Svo, 2d ed 1832, Svo (foiguy), 

E Alalono, Jngung into the Authentiedy of Cetfain Pajieis and Legal 
Instiuvicnts, 1700, Svo, W 11 lieland. Authentic Ai count of the Shake 
spea) lan MSS ,170b, Svo, S Iiclaiul, J nvcstigntion of Mi Malone, 1707, Svo, 

J J Eschciilniig, Uchei den voi gebhehen Fund S schen Ilamlschii ftcn, 
Leipsic, 1707, sm Svo,y Olialmois, /oi the Believe) s in the S 

Papeis, iC( , 1797-lSOO, 3 pta Svo, [U ll.udiiiKe], C/tai!)/itJ(rt/ia, ISOO, Svo, 
W 11 lioluid, CoHfcsstoii'f, 1805, Bin Svo, now edition, with lutioductioii liy 
R G White, 1871, 12nio 

XIX PAYNE Collier Controversy 

,T P Collioi, Nciv Facts legaiding the Life of 8 , 1835, Svo, Neio Paiticu- 
la IS, 1830, Svo, Jfiothc) Paiiiculaie, 1830, Svo, Iteabons for a New Edition 
ot 8 's' irmhs, 1811, 2d ed 1812, Svo, and Notes and Emendations to the Teat 
(Hh.ikcsiiuaio Somoty), 1852, 2d oil 1853, Svo, tiauslited into Gciraaii by 
Di 1,00, 1853, also in J h’u'so’s Fn ganzungsband zu 8 's Biavien, 1853, Svo, 

H W iSmgci, 'The Text ri/ 5 Vnuluatod, 1853, &vo (.inti Colliei) , J O 
Ilallivvoll 1‘liillipps, Ciaiosiiies of Modem Shakespeai lan Ciificism, 1853, Svo 
(anti-Colhci), Obsei vat ions on the MS Emendations, 1853, &vo (.uiti-Colliei), 
and Ohspi nit ions on the Shakesyieai lan Foi genes at Bndgewutei Ilimso, 1853, 
4to (anti Collier), C Knight, Old Lamps oi New^ 1853, 12ino (pio-Colliei), 
Rev A Dyco, A Few Notes on S , 1853, hvo , N Delius, CoUwi s alfe haudsi hi 
Emendatwiien, Bonn, 185,1, Svo (anti U<illioi) , E A Leo, Die Lehiis'scho 
Kntik, lioilin, 1H53, Svo (pio Collu'i), R G White, S’s Sdiolni, 1854, Svo 
(anti Colhci), J T Monnnsuii, Dei /‘olins 5 , IVilin, 1851, Svo (.ink Golhoi), 
A 10 I’ll .10, Lifeiaii/ Cookeig, 1S55, Hvo (anti-C'ollia), and CoUiei, Cohiidge, 
and 8 , IHliO, Svo, diHimti'S autliuiitn ity of following leetuies , H T Coleiidgu, 
Seven Lei till es on 8 and il/itoa, edited By J P (Jolliei, 1856, Rev A Dyie, 
St net ill es on Mi Collier's New Edition [i858|, l.S.5'>, Svo (anU>Colhci), 
(' M tnglehy, The 8 Fahi u atioiis, 1850, sin Svo, and Coiiqilete Vino or 
the 8 Conti ovei SI/, 1801, with Inhhogi.iidiy (anti-Collici) , N 1? H A 
Hamilton, liiquim into the Genuineness of the MS Ctmections, 1800, 4to 
(iinti-l’idhor) , Oollior’B Ilepli/ to HanulUm, 1800, Svo , Sii 'J' D Ilardy, 
lieineiu qf the Present State of the S OontioveiHg, 1800, Svo, J P Oolliei, 
Tiilogy, Ooimi Hafionv, lH7'i, ti Ilia 4to 

XX iSHAKEHPEAUE-BAOON Gontroveusy 

J C Halt, The liiinianee of Taehting, X Y , 1848, 12mo, first vvoik eoii- 
taimng doubt of HhakcHpeaie’s autlioiship , W. 11 .Simtli, If'tw Bacon the 
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Author of S’s Plasjs^ 1856, Svo,— extended as Bacon and S , 1867, 12mo (anti- 
.Shakespeaie), D Bacon, The Philosophy of the Plays ofS unfolded, 1857, Svo 
(anti-Shakespeaie), N Holmes, Authoisliip) of 8 , 1806, new ed 1886, 2 vols 
12mo (anti-Sliakespeaie), Bacon s P) omM?, edited by Ilia H Pott, 1883, Svo 
(anti Shakespeare) , W II Wyman, Bibliogiaphy of the Bacon S Cont>o- 
veisy, Cincinnati, 1884, Svo, 255 entiles (of which 117 pio-Slhikespeaie, 73 
anti-, and 65 unclassified) 

XXI Eikliographt 

3? Meies, Palladis Tamia JVitts Tieasmij, 1598, 12nio, contains the 
earliest list of Shakespeaie s woiks , J Wilson, Shukespeai tana,— Catalogue 
of all the Books, Ac, s elating to 8, 1827, sm Svo, W T Lowndes, S and 
his Commentators, 1831, Svo, lepiiiited fiom tlio Manual, J 0 Ildhwell 
Pliillipps, Shakespcai laiia Catalogue of Early Editions, Commentai us, Ac , 
1841, Svo, Sonie Account of Antiq Books, MSS , &c , tUust of S , in his 
possession, 1852, 4to, illustiatecl, Qailanil of Shalespeai lana, 1854, 4to, Eaily 
Editions of S , 1857, Svo (notices of 14 eaily (piaitos), Biief Hand List of 
Bools, Ac, illiistiaHve of 8 , 1850, Svo, Skeleton Hand List of the Eaily 
Qnaitos, 1860, Svo, Hand List of Shakespeai lana, 1862, Svo, List of IVorks 
Jlliistiatiue oj 8 1867, Svo, Catalogue of the S Library and Museum at 
Sti atfo) d-on Avon, 1868, Svo, llarul List of Early Editions, 1867, Svo, Cata- 
logue of War chuuse Library, 1876, Svo, Bncf Hand List of Selected Paiech, 
1876, and Catalogue of S Study Books, 1876, Svo , J Moulin, OmtielLan eenei 
algemeene Liter atuui over W S , K.impen, 1845, 8v'0 (only pait 2 published), 
8 Liter atui in Lcutschland, TfbJ-lSCl, by P II, Cassel, 1852, sm Svo, 
P II Sillig, Lie S Litiratur his Mittc 18Sh, eingefuhit v II Ulnci, 
Lcipsic, 1851, Svo, L[eiio\], S's Plays in Folio, 1801, 4to, hibliogi aphical 
notice , II G Bohn, Biogiaphy and Bibliogr aqihy of 8 , 1’liilobibloii hoc , 1803, 
sm Svo, hibliogiapliy with some additions fiom Ins edition of Loviiiles , 
Shakespearcana P<;(2oi<./aiis4,Vienna, 1804, Svo , F Thinnn, Shakcspeanaiia 
from 15G/,, 2d edition containing tlie liteiatme to 1871, 1872, bvo, 
continued in Tiansactiom of N S Soc , hibliogi.iplues of Hamlet, 
Leal, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, may he found in H H Finiiess’s 
Hew Vaiioiuin edition, Philadcliiliia, 1S73, &c , Catalogue of the 8 Memorial 
Lihi ar y at the Cainhi idge I<'i ee Public Liln ai y, 1881 iieaily all pi esented by 
11 T Hall, H A Allibone, Shakespeaie Bibliography (see Ins Dictionary, 
V 2, 1870), based on Bohn with adilitinnal Ameiicanii. , A Cohn, S Bihlio 
graphic, 1871, «fac , contiibuted to 8 JaJirhuch, II 1’ Hall, Shake'peanan 
Statistics, now edition 1871, Svo , J D Mullins, Catalogue of the S Memoi lal 
Library, Biiminyham Free Libiancs, 1872-0, 3 pts Svo, a iiiagnillceiit col 
lection of 7000 vols destioyed by Iho in 1870, now fully leplaced, Katalog 
d Ihlihothck dcr Leutschen S Ges , Wciinai, 1870, 8vf) , K Knoit/, .In 
Ameiiean S BiMuigrapliy, 1870, 12mo, J Winsoi, Biblingraphq of the 
Onqinal Qua) f os and Folios, Cainbiklgu, U S , 1870, Ito (with facsimiles), and 
S 's Poems, a Biblioyrapliy of the Ea) ly Editions, 1879, bvo , Catalogue of Wo) ks 
of, and relating to, W S , Baitoii Coll , Boston Pub 111) , b> J M Iluhbaul, 
1878-80, 2 vols la 8vu, the hugest collection in U S , II II hloigan, 
A Moigaii, a'opitrtZ Shalespear uina, ar ranged undci Headings, Ht Louis, 
1870, Svo, Topical Indev SlMkes%icar canw (sic) in Shakespear lana, 1885-0, 
pts \v-\\il,ioin as Digest Shakespear canw (sie), pt 1 (A-F), B Y, IbSO, 
bvo , T J I Arnold, S Bibliogiaphy in the Nether land‘>, flit U..\i!,m,lS7Q, 
bin 8vo, L Uiilhul, Dm S Liteiatu) in Deutschland, liiSO, Svo , B T Hall, 
The Sejiarate Editions of S's Ptui/s, with the AUeuitions by lai ions Hands, 
18.80, Svo , J Jciomiali, Aid to Shalcbpear can Study, 1880, Svo , H Tmimius, 
Books on S , 1885, sm Svo (II R T ) 
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SHAMAN IiSM 18 tlio naiiio commonly given to ilic 
typo ol religion which onco piovailud among all the TJral- 
Altaie peo])lc8,~ - TutigiiH, Mongol, and Turkish, — and winch 
Htill lives in variouH parts of uorthorn Asia in spite of the 
jirogresH of Mohaimnedanism, Jluddhism, and Christianity 
The Hhamau himself (in I’urkish, /cam) is a wizaid-piiest, 
tiioHoly akin to the luedicino-ineu of savage tribes in other 
parts of the world. Outsiders often describe Hhamanisni 
as pure devil-wor.ship, hut in reality the shaman or /cm/i 
deals with good as well as with evil sj[)irits, cspocuilly 
with the good spirits ol anocstois (</ Uelkuon, vol x\. 
p. 8(5.*}), Among tho Altaians, for OAamplo, the piactices 
of the Horc’oi'ors rest on an elaborate cosmogony and a 
deve]oj»ud doiitriuo of good and evil powers, tho friends 
and eueuiioH of man. The hm lias the power of inlluon- 
emg those by magic ritual, and his gift is hereditary, — his 
own ancestor, s, now good H])ints, being tho great assistants 
of his work. 1 lis two chief functions are to perform sacri- 
fice, with which is conjoined tho procuring of oracles, and 
to purify housoB after a death, preventing tho dead man 
from continuing his injurious presence among tho living ; 
see the full accounts of lladloff, Aua/^iberwi, 1884, vol. ii. 
In his magical apparatus a drum {fiingitr) holds the chief 
place. Tho ceremonies have a dramatic character, the 
wi*:ard acting an ascent to tho heavens or a descent to tho 
under-world, and holding colloquy with their denizens in 
scenes of great excitement ending in ecstasy and physical 
collapse. Tho epithet of devil-worship as applied to tho 
Altaian Shamanism is so far justified that tho groat enemy 
of man, iSrlik, the king of the lower world, from whom 
death and all evils come, is much courted, addressed as 
father and guide, and propitiated with ofiorings. lie is 


not, however, a power co-ordinate with the highest good 
g?od Kaira Kan, but is tho creakue of tho latter, who 
banished Mm underground for his evil deeds. 

iSlIAMMAI, a Jewish rabbi, sometimes called IPID, 
“tho older,” was the contompoiaiy of Hillrl {qv,) and 
tho head of a rival school The pair are twelfth in order 
in tho Ptrlce Aboili, whore wo are informed that Bhammai 
enjoined his disciples to make a special Inisincss of the 
study of tho law, to promise little and per Conn much, and 
to receive every one m a friendly spirit. Of his pcisonal 
history noilung is known. The tendency of Sliammai 
and his school is represented as having been towaids a 
more scrupulously and burdonsomoly literal construction 
of the law than waa thought necessary by Hillel, but 
their difTorencos so far as known turned upon very trifling 
minutiae. One example of his rigour will suffice. It is 
related of him in tho Mit/muh that a grandson having 
boon born to him during tho feast of tabernacles he caused 
the coiling to bo removed and the bed to be canopied with 
branches, in order that tho child also might observe the 
solemnity according to the law. 

BTIAMOKIN, a post borough of the United States, in 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, 20 inilcH south- 
east of Snnbury, is a great centre of the coal-trade, and 
had a population in 1881 of 8184. 

SHANGHAI, a city of China. Tho native city of 
Shanghai is situated in 31“ 15' N. lat and 121“ 27' E. long , 
and stands on the loft or wostem bank of the Hwang-pM 
river, about twelve miles from the point where that river 
empties itself into the estuary of the Yang-tsze-kiang, 
Tho walls which surround it are about 3|- miles in circum- 
ference, and are pierced by seven gates. The streets and 
thoroughfares may be said to illustrate all tho worse 
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features of Cliinese cities — dirt, closeness, and absence of 
all sanitary arrangements , while the want of any build- 
ing of architectuial or antiquaiian interest robs the city 
of any redeeming traits On the eastern face of the city, 
between the walls and the river, stands the principal 
suburb, off which the native shipping lies anchoied The 
native town has thus nothing to recommend it except its 
geographical position Situated in the extreme eastern 
] ) 0 i tion of the province of 
Kiaug-soo, and possessing 
a good and commodious 
anchorage, as well as an 
easy access to the ocean, 
it forms the pimcipal 
j)Oit of central China. 

Fiom the western wall 
of the city theie stretches 
away a iich alluvial plain 
extending over 45,000 
square miles, which is 
intersected by numerous 
waterways and great 
chains of lakes. The 
products of this fertile 
distil ct, ns well as the 
teas and silks of nioie 
distant legions, find 
then natural outlet at 
Shanghai The looms 
of Soochow and the tea 
plantations of Gan liwuy, 
together with the rice 
of this “garden of China,” have for many yeais befoic 
treaty days supplied the Shanghai junks with their 
richest freight. But though thus favourably situated 
as an oniporimn of trade Shanghai did not attract the 
attention of foieigii diplomatists until the outbreak of 
the ■war of 1841, when the inhabitants purchased piotoo- 
tion from the bombarding propensities of Admiral Paikci 
by the payment of a ransom of one million taels In the 
Nanking treaty, which was signed in the following year, 
Shanghai was included among the four now poits which 
were thrown open to trade by the terms of that document 
In 1843 Sir George Balfour, then Captain Balfour, was 
appointed British consul, and it was on his motion that the 
site of the present English settlement, which is bounded 
on the north by the Soochow creek, on the south by the 
Yang-king canal, and on the cast by the river, was chosen 
The site, thus defined on its three sides (on the west no 
boundary was marked out), is tlircG-fifths of a mile in 
length, and was separated from the native city by a 
narrow strip of land which was subsequently selected as 
the site of tho French scttlcmont. Later again the 
Americans established themselves on the other side of the 
Soochow creek, on a piece of land fronting on tho river, 
which there makes a sharp turn in an easterly direction 
At first merchants appeared disinclined to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered them at Shanghai. “At tho 
end of tho first year of its history as an open i)orl Shanghai 
could count only 23 foreign residents and families, 1 
consular flag, 11 merchants’ houses, and 2 Protestant 
missionaries Only forty-four foreign vessels had arrived 
during the same period.”^ By degrees, however, the 
manifold advantages as a port of trade possofjsod by 
Shanghai attracted merchants of all nationalities; and 
from the banks of tho Hwang-p’u arose linos of hongs 
and Iiantlsomo dwelling-houses, wliich have converted a 
rood-covorGcl swamp into ono of tho finest cities in tho East. 


^ The Tixatjj Paris of (Jhim mid Jaiian, by W. F. Mayer. 
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The number of foicigneis, other than English, who 
took up then abode in the English settlement at Shanghai 
made it soon iiecessaiy to adopt some more catholic form 
of government than that supplied by an English consul 
who had control only over British subjects, and by com- 
mon agieeinent a committee of lesidents, consisting of a 
cbaiiman and six members, was elected by the renters 
of land foi the puiposes of general municipal administia- 
tion It was expected when the council was formed that 
the thioe settlements — tlieBiitish, Fiench, andAmeiicans 
— would have been incoipoiated into one municipality, 
but international jealousy prevented the fulfilment of the 
scheme, and it was not until 1863 that the Ameiicans 
tliiew in their lot with tho Biitish In 1853 the pro- 
sperity of the settlements received a severe chock in con- 
sequence of the capture of the native city by a band of 
insurgents, who held possession of the walls from September 
m that yeai to Fcbiuaiy 1855 This incident, though in 
many ways disastrous, was the exciting cause of tho estab- 
lishment of the foreign customs service, wliich has piovcd 
of .such inestimable advantage to the Chmeso Government 
The contusion into which the customs systom was thiowu 
by the occujiation of the city by tho rebels induced tho 
Chinese authoiities to reque.st the consuls of Gioat 
Britain, Fiance, and the United Stato.s to nominate thicc 
officers to superintend tho collection of the rovonuo This 
arrangement was found to work so well that on tho lo- 
occupation of the city the native aiithuiitics proposed that 
it should be made poimancnt, and Mr II N Lay, of fl hi ’« 
consular service, was in consequence appointed inspector 
of tho Shangliai cnatoma The losults of Mi Lay’s ad- 
ministration proved so succo.ssful that wlicn arranging the 
ioims of the treaty of 1858 tliu Chinese willingly assented 
to tho application of tho same system to all tho ti euty ports, 
and Mr Lay was thorcupou appoiiitod inspertoi general of 
maritime customs On the letirement of iMr Lay in 1862 
Sir Robert Hart ivas appointed to the jtost, wliicli ho still 
(1886) occupies 

Diiriiig thc> ]K‘ii()il from 185(5 to 18Hl llii* tnulo of Hlmiighai 
inm'iisctl by *ei(l by bounds, and its ])rosptMiiy culiumatinl 
IwtwGon 1860.111(1 18(51, wlani, in addition to tliiMtidmnry ('(tninn'UM', 
tho inlhrx of Clnncst' into Iho lovcigu HidUcniont ni ('oiis(‘<|n('n('o of 
the lulvaneo ofistwiu'd of tin* T’!U-]i’ing lobols luldcd (‘iioniumsly to 
tho value of liuid and io tho piolif.s of tlio hMscholdois. BoU) m 
18(50 anilag.un in LSOl tho ndiols udvtuu'iHl to the walls of kSlmnghai, 
anil on both occasionH wi'U' diivon back in coiifusiou byllio Ilutish 
troops and volunUws, aided liy ihe nav.il ioiees of Kitgland and 
Fraiu'o It was nr ('onni'Mon with this lOHisliinet^ to tlu' rebids at 
Hlumgliai that ({eiicial (toidon assuined the eoniniiuid of th(> ('hincHO 
force, wlueli under las dneetion gave a nieamiig ttiid reality to tins 
hitliovto Nonicwliat hoastful lillo of ‘'(Wta'-vietoimus army ’ it had 
assinucd under the gcueralslup of the two Ameucau adveuinvm'H 
Ward and Utirgcvnie To tSliangliaj tho Htieeessfid opeiatioms of 
ttordou aginiiMl Uio rebels btouglit (I'uqim’.U’Uy disastrouH eonso- 
ipienees. With tho disappi-aranco of tin' 'r’ai-p'nigs the ivfngei'H 
who had songht saMy in tlu* lun-ign hi*((1i mi>nts u'lurned to (Indr 
homos, leaving whole stris'ls and r|ututeisdc.serted and i mply, The 
loss tlius inlhi’tod on tho ninnieipidity was very eonsideriuih', and 
was lulonsiliod by a eommereml eiisi.s in the ninilcts of eolUni and 
lea, in hotli of winch aiiicle.s there Imil hccuagicut thstl of ovor- 
Hpi'cnl.ation But, though the abnoiuml prospciily prodms'd by 
ottraordinary eircumHfiuiccH wss thus Huddciily hi ought to an oinf, 
tho giununo trade of the imit has stisnlily mlvuiieed, snlijei't of 
e(ansc to oeeusioual iluetualions, For example, ImtW'ei'U tho years 
1878 audlHSl tli()gros.svaluooftlie trade lucreaseil from 110,05(5,274 
(.sols to 141, 2!)1, 55.57 tuids. In 38855, however, tliis amount fell to 
110,4355,531 laols, w'hilis in lK8t xt rose again to 1155,215,5*20 taels, 
although at tins lime, as will be remembmed, host ilit it's wiwe boing 
c.arncd ou between Fniuei* and Blanti. In tlio samo year 555, .5(52 
bales of silk wero oxporlcd, as ag-amst 47,807 bales in 1H83, and 
27,084,076 lb of gu-en ten, us ugairmt 2.5,553(5,041 lli in 1888. 
Ill bhiek tea tlnwo was a falling olf, tho rcspeetivo figures being 
43,813,068 and 48,261,0557 lb. Tho total burthen of fori'igu stoawow 
winch entered and ekared at Fhunghai dining 1884 was 8,146,242 
tons. Of tlusnmomit 2,2558,4558 tons were Uritish, 600,222 W'oro 
Amoncan, 188,481 woro Japanese, 03,220 were (Icrmau, 88,983 
wore Preneh, 24,672 wera llnssian, and 11,5522 were Danish. 

According to tho latest ostiinato tho native population of the 
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city and siibmbs of Shanghai amounts to 166, OOt) When to tins 
number the boat population, amounting to 11,000, and the mixed 
inhabitants of the ioieign settlements, numbeiing 145,500, aie 
added, a total is leached of 312,500 souls 

The vastness of English inteiests in China and the laige British 
population at Shanghai gave use in 1865 to the establishment of a 
Bi itish supreme com t f 01 China and Japan, — Sii Edmund Hoinhy, 
who was then the judge of the Biitisli com t at Constantinople, being 
the fust judge appointed to the new olHce The eomt thus consti- 
tuted not only excici'.es jmisdictioii ovei the Biitisli subjects at 
Shanghai hut acts as a eouit of ajipenl from all Biitisli consulai 
comts 111 China and Japan All chaiges against Cliinainen within 
the settlement aie tned befoie a mixed coiiit, winch sits daily, 
piesided ovei by a Chinese oflicial and an oflicer of the consular 
seivico Dming the yeai 1884 2,304 ciiminal eases weie tiled 
befoie this tiibuiial, and 99 civil cases, — in 85 of which cases no 
less a sum than £60,000 was involved 

A handsome bund runs along the iivei frontage of the tliiee 
foieign settlements, and the public buildings, especially in the 
Biitisli settlement, aio huge and fine The cathedial, winch is 
built in the Gothic style, is anoiahlc example of Sii Gilheit Scott’s 
skill as an architect, and the municipal offices, club-house, and 
hospitals aie all adiiiiiable ni then way, Shanghai is now con- 
nected with Poking by a tclogiaph, which will doubtless befoie 
long bo supplomontod by a laihvay Some yeais ago a slioit 
railway was laid down botw'ccu Shanghai and Woosiing by somo 
foroignois who wished to loico the pace at which China was pio- 
giessing. But the time had not coma when such a stop would 
bo adopted by the Clunoso, and aftoi a few iveeks’ CMstence the 
plant was bought by tbo native aiithoiitios and slupjicd to Formosa, 
whole it has since boon allowed to iiist and lot The cliraato ol 
Shanghai is cssonti.illy uuhoaltliy It lies low, and, though the 
eaily wintoi is onjoyahlo, snow and ice being occasionally seen, 
the sumnioi inoiiths aro swolteuiigly hot. Eevoi, dyseiiteiy, and 
cliolora aro uuforLunatoly common complaints, and it is only by 
froipiout tups to Jajian and Chofoo that the residents aie able to 
prosevvo health and strength But, notwithstanding every dis- 
advantage, the position oocuined by Shanghai as a ceutro of trade, 
situated as it is at the mouth of the Yang-ts/u-kiang, in the 
iiiimodiato neighbourhood of the liehost silk and lea districts, and 
ill pioxiinity to Japan and the nowly-oponod poifs ot Coiea, 
iiiHuujs for it an incieasiiig volume of coiimioico and a widening 
prosperity lU the lutme. (R K D ) 

SITAKTSTON. Boo Ireland, vol xni p 216 

SI FANS This nanio is applied to a nuralicr of foi 
tlio most part scmi-indcpontlout communities occupying a 
regum bounded on tho W by Burmali and Assam, bT. and 
N. K by tho Chinese province of Ynii-nan, E by Tong- 
king, and B. hy Biam (boo Plato IX.) Etlmologically 
tho race has a iniich wider oxtonsion, including tho 
Biamo.so (see Bcam), and also, according to Gainioi and 
(lohiuhoun, tho lull trihos aromid tho Tong-king delta 
and various tribes of hlwang-tung and TCwang-so, and 
extending across the north of Bunnah into Assam. It 
is also widely dill used tliiough sonth-wosicin Yun-nan. 
Torrion do hacoiqjc'rio considers it allied to the Mon, tho 
Mnng, and llio Pa, and } daces its eaily homo in tho 
mountains north of >SKc-(’hiion, whence, not having amal- 
gamated with tho growing Chinoso empire, it was gradually 
forced southwards. Although tho lovol of civilization and 
tho purity of thoir Buddhism vary considerably among the 
different branches of the luco, tlioro is evorywhoro a 
romarkablo rosomblanco in appoaranco, manners, customs, 
and polity. Tho traditions current of thoir origin, too, 
though localized hy each in its own habitat, aro closely 
similar. This great homogeneity seems tho more remark- 
able in that the race is found not only living under many 
different political systems, — ie., either independent, or 
subject to Burmah, China, or Siam, — but often in com- 
munities isolated by mountain ranges, inhabited by tribes 
of different race and character. All this seems to point to 
a political unity in earlier times. 

The Shuns probably appeared on the upper Irawadi 
nearly two thousand years ago, but Burmese and Shan 
traditions agree that they wore established some centuries 
earlier on the upper waters of the Shweli and on the 
Sal win and adjacent valleys on tho south-west frontiers 
of Yun-nan, Here, at all events, in tho 7tli and 8tli con- 
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tuiies, we hear of the giowth of that power winch, 
temporarily broken by Burmah in the 11th century, 
reached its highest development in the 13th This Shan 
empire, known by the classical Indian name of Kausambi, 
— coirupted after the punning Chinese fashion into Ko- 
shan-pyi, le, nine Shan states, — was a confederacy of 
about ten states, known among themselves by the name 
of the most poweiful member, Mau, oi Muang Mau A 
great leader, Sam Lung Pha, brother of the king of Mau, 
overran and conqueiccl Uppei Assam from the Satiyas in 
1229, the dynasty lasting until the Biitish annexation 
These Ahoms still inhabit the Assam districts of Sibsagar 
and south and east Lakhiinpur, though piessed on from 
the south-west by the Bengalis, whom they despise as a 
black and inferioi lace, prefeinng to associate with the 
Chinese, whom they regard as congeners, and as the 
gieatest race in the world 

This 13th and the following century also saw Tali to 
the east and Arakan to the ivest invaded, Burmah being 
then weakened by the Mongol invasion , Chieng Mai and 
other southern Shan states were also annexed, and 
“Ayutliia” {ie, Siam), Cambodia, and Tavoy are claimed 
by the Shan historians as among their conquests, tho 
Shan influence being felt even in Java From the 14tli to 
the 16tli century wars with both Burmah and China were 
frequent, and Shan dynasties luled at times in Burmah ; 
but m 1556-62 the Burmese conquered Mogaung, the 
chief piovince of Mau, when Buddhism is recorded to 
have been introduced piobably only a leform of religion 
IS meant In 1604 the districts now known as the Chmoso 
Shan States, the heart of the Mau empire, lying 
chiefly in the Ta-peng basin, east of Bamo, — a town whose 
population also is mainly Shan, — were finally conquered 
by China, Mogaung remaining independent on sufferance 
till absorbed hy Burmah in 1796. 

IZimmd orCliicng Mai (including Kiang Hai, Kiaiig Sen, 
Lagong, and Lapong), whose capital is now an important 
aticl well-built town, and Vicn Chang on the east of tho 
Mo-kong, wcie both great Shan centres, warring, with 
various fortunes, with Burmah and Cambodia and with 
each other, till subjected by the growing power of Siam 
lato 111 tho last century 

Tho Burracso Shan States, especially those more remote 
from Mandalay, have latteily become practically inde- 
pendent, and, tho tyranny w'hich led to extensive south- 
waid migration having thus ceased, the stream is partly 
returning northwards Descendants, too, of the popula- 
tion deported hy Siam from Kiang Son about a limidred 
years ago aro now hy llio king’s permission returning to 
people that feitile territory The Burmese plan with the 
Shans was to govern by fostering internal dissensions, and 
they aro bitterly hated, wliilo the Chinese are in an equal 
degree liked and respected. The great Shan state of 
Kiang Hung has now accepted the dictation of China, to 
whom in fact, like somo of its lessor neighbours, it has 
always paid certain taxes, while acknowledging the supre- 
macy of Burmah Kiang Tung to tho south, which has 
boon Burmeso for over a century, has lately made over- 
tures to Siam, though not forgetting the injuries inflicted 
by that power in 1854. The numerous ruins of great 
cities over the whole region from Chieng Mai to Kiang "Tung 
testify to former wealth and prosperity, though they may 
not have all existed contemporaneously. In Luang Pra- 
bang in the north-east, on tho other hand, tribes of a partly 
Chinese race are pressing southwards. It is remarkable 
how many of the conquering irruptions of south-east Asia 
wore due mainly to the eviction of such conquerors by 
some stronger power. Incessant wars and vast deporta- 
tions have tended to assimilate the various populations of 
all this region. 
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Eacli S)ian state is governed “by a tsohion {chao oi supreme 

chief, aided by a council, and often by a coadjutor 'Wlieie the 
Shaiis aie in. immediate contact nitli one of llieu gieat ncigbboms 
then habits ami customs aie nceessaiily modilied, othenvise, 
bpealung generally, civilization increases southwards Religion 
IS noiniiially Buddhist, and the piiests, though their lives aie 
usually fai from coiicct, have gicat infinence , temples, caves, and 
other localities sacred to Buddha aio thiongcd with woishippeis 
libeial with then oIFeiiiigs , but the piactical exeicise of lehgion 
consists chiefly in elToits to piopitiate oi aveit the evil iiifluenee 
of the omis oi ^iVtccs, demons and spiiits eveiynheie piesent, to 
whom all accidents and illnesses aie attiibiited Along with the 
Buddha, vaiious images, among winch thehoiso is not uncommon, 
aie adoicd (though thme aie temples in which these aie not found) , 
and fetiches— natuial objects of special foim, c g > of some pait of 
the body — aie kept in the house to aveit disease Medical tieat- 
meiit consists hugely in magical piactices, and individuals de- 
nounced by the sick as the cause ot their illness fiequently have 
their houses burned and aie tliemselves depoitecl to a distance 
Thus, too, ordeals have a piominenl place in legal piacticc The 
Sliansliave no Buddhist piejudices against killing poiiltiy oi cattle 
foi food, but like other Indo-CliniesG and the Malays do not use nulk. 
Slaveiy is geiieial ; the supply is leeiuited paitly by lauls on 
neigliboiiung hill tubes , the Iiido-Obinese practice of slaveiy for 
debt also pievails The slaves aio not ilhtieated, and aie chiefly 
employed in field labour by the chaos, who own gieat numbeis 
111 appeaiauce the Roitli Sliaiis aio sallow, but haidly daikei than 
South Eiiiopcaus, and aic chaiacteiized by a shoit bioad flat face, 
moie elongated and neaioi the Taitai tyiic in the iippei classes, 
they have lod cheeks, biowii eyes haidly oblniiie, black ban, 
nose almost aipuliue, and aie or medium height The Chincso 
Shans aie much sniallei, witli s(iiiatfiguios, pionnnont choek-bonos, 
and oblique eyes ^ ^ 

The piactice of tattooing prevails in some di^tnets, down to tlie 
uppei wateis of the Me iiaiii, and it occins also among tho Laos m 
the south-east, the tattooed being known as tlio black bellied, the 
non tattooed as the ivliito-belliod The Slums aie allhauhei and 
nioio manly than ihoir congoueis tho Siamoso, and they aio also 
nioie sedate and moio sell-possessed than the Buimcsc Most 
tiaicllois speak of them as brave, iuendly, social, and hosiutablo, 
blit a good deal of tho oppression and crnolty natural to a semi- 
bavbaioiia condition piovnils They aio cleanly and fond of 
bithiiig, the towns and villages hoing supplied with haiiihoo 
aqueducts Diimkeunoss, except at festivals, is larc Gambling 
18 common, whole families being sold into slavery to jiay dohla 
tlius oontraoted, rublio gaming and tho sale of sjiuits and 
opium are monopolies They show much artistic tasto in tho 
beautiful colouis of tlioii textile fabrics, tlio iieoillework and 
cnibroidery of tho women, and the desigimig and cxocution of the 
silver ornaraouts which aio woiu in profusion. They showgrodl 
aptitude foi trade, and are said by Mr IIolL llallott to woleomc 
the piospect ol the lailnay mtoudod lo coiinoct tlioir country with 
Maulmein, crossing theiieo to Eaheng or sumo noighhounug point 
on tlio Mo nam, and on through the foitile valloys and pdatcaus on 
Its upiicr tributaries to tho Cluuoao frontier 

Tea IS found, boLli wild and culUvatod, from Ziinnu'’' to Kiang 
Tung. Opium is exported to Mandalay and to China Inilian 
(Corn, sugar, and tobaeco are grown in the low grounds, and 
oxcellout cotton and indigo (winch also grows wild lu the lulls). 
Toak has long been worked by Anglo-Bnrmoso in tho emsloin 
uflUients of the Tooiigycn and uoighbouriiig valloys, and has 
become comparaLivoly scarce west of the Me-ping , lint it gi’ows 
freely ni the hills and valloys around Kiang Sen and Lagoiig, and 
in tho lull region of oaslorn Siam, where, however, it is of inferior 
quality. Silk is iiroducecl, and iron, copper, nud silvordead 
'(galena) ores aie woilced. 

The Shan languages aio classified by Dr Cushing as follows:— 
Ahom (Assam), extinct ; Khainii, on tlio upper Irawndi and other 
valleys on tho extreme north of Burinali , tho Cliinoso (Man) Shans, 
east from Baino ; Sham proper, holwocn tho iiiomitains which 
hound the Biirraeso plains m tlie oast and tho Mo-koiig, and hetwcon 
23° and 19° F. lat. ; Laos to tho south of this, from 19“ north lo the 
frontiers of Siam ; and lastly, Siamese, The last two, ns spoken, 
clilfor but little, and the throe others may bo gronpoil together 
All have separate alphabets (related, however, in fonu), oxeejtt tho 
Siamese j and, tho spolluig being phonetic, the orthography is 
tolerably fixed But it la a tonal language, and tho vowel mgns 
are few, &o that some liaro two or throe values assigned them. 
There are ngood many Pali words due to Buddhism, many Bm- 
nu'so words in tho districts under Bnrmoao influence, and a largo 
foreign olomont in tlio Chiiioso Sliau state of IIo tlia, wliora the 
nice IS porhap.s not finulamwitally Shan. 

See Jfey Eilaa, Jniroduetarij Sletch of the JMorg of iU Sham in Upper 
Bumahaml WeU Tun-mn, CaleulUi,187(j : Yule, Olossarj/ofAnff'lo-IniltanWordB 
m& Phrms (1880), and Jfwrative of the Mission to Am (1858) ; Anderson, From 
ManMai/ to Momien\ Colqulioun, Among the Shans , CusWng, S’san Pidionmy 
gatroclucUon) ; Book. TempUs and JSlephants , Sir A, Biayre, Xlutory ^ 


SHAEK Tlie systematic position of the gioup of 
Sbaiks 01 Selachoidei in tho class of Fishes, their classifica- 
tion, and then general external and anatomical charactei- 
istics have been already sufficiently noticed uudei Ightiiy- 
OLOGrY (vol xii pp 630 sq ), and we have here to supplement 
that article only by a fuller reforence to tho natuial histoiy 
of the 111016 common and moie important types of tho 


Shaiks are almost exclusively inhabitants of the sea, 
but some species fieely ontei tho mouths of large iivors, 
and one species {Gcucharias gangetimh) occuis frequently 
high up 111 the laige uvcio of India, and in tlio Tigiis 
about Baghdad, at a distance of 350 miles from the Pcisian 
Gulf ill a straight line, and has even been lepoilod ftom 
a lake in Viti Levn (Fiji Islands) which is shut off from 
the sea by a cataiact Sharks are found lu all seas , most 
numerous between the tropics, they become scarcer beyond, 
a few only reaching the Aiotic circle, it is not known how 
far they advance south waids in the Antarctic i egion. Al to- 
gether some hundied and fifty difioicni species have lieen 
described. 

With legard to thou habits many are littoral species, 
the majority pelagic, and a few aio known to belong to 
the bathybial fauna, having hitherto been obtained down 
to a depth of 500 fathoms. 

Littoral Shai Is — The littoral forms are of small biko, 
and genoially known nnclor tho name of “ dog-fislioH,” 
“hounds,” &c Some pelagic sliaiks of larger size also 
live near the slioio on certain parts of a coast, but they 
aio attracted to it by tho abundance of food, and are a.s 
frccpioutly found in tho ojion soa, which is tlioir bn’lh- 
jilaco; therefore wo shall lofor to tlioni when wo speak of 
tho pelagic kinds 

The majority of the htioral spocios live on tho botitann, 
sometimes clo.so inshore, and feed on .small inavini' animals 
or on any animal sub.staiice Tho following are di'serving 
of special iiotico 

Tlio Tope ((Jtilnis) is common on tlio cnasUs not only of 
Ifngland, Irolniid, and of the more Boutlmrn of 
Europe, but also of Honih Africa, Oahronn'a, ^ru.smania, 
and Now Zealand Iks tooth aie cijual in botli a 
jaws, of railior small size, Jlui, triangiilar, witli 
the point diieotcd towaids tho one side, and 
with a notch and deiiticiilationH on llio shorter 
side (fig. 1). It is of a innfoim slai.y-groy 
colour, and attains to n length of 6 feet. Tho 
female brings forth some thirty living young at C — 
one birth in May. It cannot be rogartUul as a t 


very de-structivo il.sh, but bocomus IroublcRomn 
at times to fishormon by taking tlmir bait and uiiia'i, /bowl 
driving away other llsli they dosiro to eatcdi 
The IIouikIs itroper (Jl/tpHiifi) po.s.se.ss a very dUTorcut 
dentition, tho tooth being small, obtuse, numerous, arranged 


in several rGW.s like jiavomcnt (iig 2). 
are known from tho shores of the 
various toniporato and subtropical 
seas, one (i/. milgark) boing common 
on tlio coasLs of Groat Britain and the 
Uinfcod fStaioH on tho Pacific as well m 
tho Atlantic side. It is of a uniform 


Five or six species 



grey colour or sparingly spotted with Mmiaiut. 

white, and attain.s to a length of 3 or 4 feet. Tho young, 
about twelve in number, are brought forth alive in Nov- 
Ginbor, It is a comparatively harmless fiah, which foods 
on shells, crustacoaiiB, and decomposing animal Hubstances, 
Of the 1 log-Fishes jiroper (Nr////?Mni, Ckilosr^llmm, &c.) 
some twenty species are known, wliidi are spread t)Vor nearly 
all the temperate and tropical seas. Their teeth are small, 
in several series, with a longer pointed cusp in the middle, 
and generally one or two smaller ones on each side (figs. 
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3 and 5). They are all oviparous, their oblong egg-shells 
being produced at each corner into a long thread by which the 
egg is fastened to some fixed object. Some of the tropical 
species are ornamented with 
a pretty pattern of coloration. ' 

The two British species, the "I 
Lesser and the Larger Spotted 
Dog-Fish (*S'c. Canicula and 
/S'c. catulus), belong to the 
most common fishes of the 
coast, and are often con- 
founded with each other. 

But the former is finely dotted 
with brown above, the latter lla^dng the same parts covered 
with larger rounded brown spots, some of which are nearly 



—Teeth of Scyllimn canicula. 



Fig. i.—ChilaacylHum irispeailaiv. 


as largo as the eye. As regards size, the latter exceeds 
somewhat the other species, attaining to a length of 4 feet. 
Dogfishes may become 
extremely troublesome 
by tlio largo numbers in ' 
which they congregate at 
fishing stations ; nor do 
they compensate for the 
injury they cause to 
lishormen, ' being but 
rarely used as food, ex- 
cept at certain seasons 
by the poorer classes 
ot: the Mediterranean 
countries, in Ohina and 
Japan, and in the Ork- 
neys, where they are dried c.— ■Conflnftnfc Nnsal mid llncciil Cavltlea 

f 1 j . of thu smiio fish. 

tor home consumption. 

The Black-mouthed Dog-Fish {Pristiurm melanostoimis) is 
anothbr European specio.s wliicli is rarely caught on the 
Ihitish coasts, and is recognized by a series of small, flat 
spines with which each side of the upper edge of the caudal 
fin is armed. 

The Tigor-Bhai’lc (Ster/odovia tigrmum) is one of the 
commonest and handsomest sharks in the Indian Ocean, 
fifiio ground colour is a brownish-yellow, and the whole fish 
is ornaraentod with, lilack or brown transverse bands or 
rounded spots. ,It is a littoral species, but adult specimens, 
which are from 10 to Ifi foot long, are not rarely met far 
from laud. It is easily recognized by its enormously long 
bladeliko tail, wliicli is half as long as the whole fish. The 
tiHith are small, trilobed, in many series. The fourth and 
fifth gill-openings are close together. 

The genus Oromrhinm, of which throe species are known 
from the coasts of Australia and Japan, is remarkable as 
the only instance in this group of fishes in which the in- 
teguments give these inactive ground-sharks, whilst they lie 
concealed watching for their prey, what may be called a 
^‘celativo” rather than a “protective” resomhlance to their 
surroundings, Skinny frond-like appendages are developed 
near the angle of the mouth, or form a wreath round the 
side of the head, and the irregular and varied coloration of 
the whole body closely assimilates that of a rock covered 
with short vegetable and coralline growth. This peculiar 
development reminds us of the similar condition in the sea- 
devil (Aojo/wms), where it serves also to conceal the fish from 
its prey, rather than to protect it from its enemies. The 
species of Crossorhinm grow to a length of 10 feet. 



The so-called Port Jackson Shark (Cestracion) is likewise 
a littoral form. Besides the common species (C. pkilippi). 



I’lG. G . — Cestracion galeatus. 


three other closely, allied kinds from the Indo-Pacific are 
known. This genus, which is the only existing type of a 
separate family, is one of special interest, as similar forms 
occur in Primary and Secondary strata. The jaws are 
armed with small obtuse teeth in front, which in young 
individuals are pointed, and provided with from three to 
five cusps. The lateral teeth are larger, pad-like, twice as 
broad as long and arranged in oblique series (fig. 7), — an 



Fig. 7.— Upper Jaw of Tort Jackson Shark (Cestracion iMlippti). (x J.) 


arrangement admirably adapted for the prehension and 
mastication of crustaceans and hard-shelled animals. The 
fossil forms far exceeded in size the living, which scarcely 
attain to a length of 5 feet. The shells of their eggs are 
not rare in collections, being found thrown ashore like those 
of our dog-fishes. The shell is pyriform, with two broad 
lamellar ridges each wound edgewise five times round it 
(fig. 8). 

The Spiny or Piked Dog-Fish {Acantidas) inhabits, like 
the majority of littoral genera of .sharks, the temperate 
seas of both the northern and southern hemispheres. For 
some part of the year it lives in deeper water than the 
sharks already noticed, but at uncertain irregular times it 
appears at the surface and close inshore in almost incredible 
numbers. Couch says that he has heard of 20,000 having 
been taken in a sean at one time ; and in March 1858 the 
newspapers reported a prodigious shoal reaching westward 
to Uig, whence it extended from 20 to 30 miles seaward, 
and in an unbroken phalanx eastward to Moray, Banff, and 
Aberdeen. In the deep fjords of FTorway, and indeed 
at every station of which a shoal of these fishes has taken 
temporary possession, line-fishing has to be suspended 
during the time of their visit, as they cut the lines with 
their scissors-like teeth. As expressed by the name, these 
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fishes are distinguished from the other British littoral 
sharks by each of the two dorsal fins being armed in front 



Fig. 8.— Effg-slioll of same flsli (X i). L, external view; IT., section ; o and b, 
the two spiral ridges ; c, cavity for tlie ovum. 

by an acute spine. They do not possess an anal fin. 
Their teeth are rather small, placed in a single series, with 
the point so much turned aside that the inner margin of 
the tooth forms the cutting edge (fig. 9). The spiny dog- 
fish are of a greyish colour, with sorao 
whitish spots in young specimens, and 
attain to a length of 2 or 3 feet They 
are viviparous, the young being pro- 
duced throughout the summer months. 

It is stated that in the northern island.s 
of Great Britain they are dried for 
food, and that their livers yield a largo 
quantity of oil. Fia. -Tccni of Avan- 

Finally, we have to notice among tidas vumns. 
the littoral sharks the “Angel-Fish” or “Monk-Fi.sh” 
(BMm squatim}^ which, by its broad flat head and ex- 
panded pectoral fins approaches in general appearance tlio 
rays. It occurs in the temperate sea.s of tlio southern a.s 
well as the northern hemisphere, and is not uncommon on 
sandy parts of the coast of England and Iroland, It does 
not seem to exceed a length of 5 feet, is not used as food, 
and is too rare to do any perceptible injury to other fish. 
It is said to produce about twenty young at a birth. 

Pelagic Sharh. — All these are of large size, and some 
are surpassed in bulk and length only by the larger kinds 
of cetaceans. Those armed with powerful cutting teeth 
are the most formidable tyrants of the ocean and dangerous 
to man, whilst others, which are provided with numerous 
but very small teeth, feed on small fishes only or marino 
invertebrates, and are otherwise almost harmless and of a 
timid disposition, which causes them to retire into the 
solitudes of the open sea. On this account wo know very 
little of their life ; indeed, some are known from a few 
individuals only which have accidentally come ashore. All 
pelagic sharks have a wide geographical range, and many 
are found in all seas within the limits of the equatorial 
zone, — some being almost cosmopolitan. All seem to bo 
viviparous. 

Of the more remarkable forms which we propose to 
notice here the genua most abundantly represented in 
species and individuals is Oarcharias, Perhaps nine-tenths 
of the sharks of which we read in books of travel belong 


to this genus. Between thirty and forty species have 
been distinguished, all of which are found in tropical seas. 
They are the sharlm which so readily attach themselves to 
sailing vessels, following them for weeks, and thus exhibit- 
ing an endurance of muscular power scarcely found in any 
other class of animals. Others afiect more the neighbour- 
hood of land, congregating at localities where nature or the 
vicinity of man provides them with an abundant supply of 
food. One of the most common species, and one of those 
which extend far into the temperate zones, is the Blue 
Shark {GarcJm'ias glaucns), of which small specimens (I 
to 6 feet long) are frequently caught on the south coasts 
of England and Ireland. Other species of Oarc/Mrias 
attain a length of 25 feet. The mouth of all is armed 
with a series of large flat triangular teeth, which have a 
sharp, smooth, or serrated edge (fig. 10). 



Gaicocerdo is likewise a largo shark very (langtU’ouH to 
man, clifiering from the preceding oluolly liy having the 
outer side of its teeth deeply notched. It has long been 
known to occur in the North Atlantic, close to thu Arc.tio 
Ocean {{r. arcticica), l)Ut its existence in other par(,.s hiis 
boon ascertained within a recent period ; in fact, it .seems 
to bo one of tho most common and daiigerou.s Kliark.s of 
the Inclo-Paoific, tho British M'uBCum havijig o])l(umut 
specimens from Mauritius, Kiirrachoo, Madras, and the 
west coast of Australia. 

.Ilammorhoaclod Sharks t^Zygmia) aro Rharks in which 
the anterior portion of tho head is produced into a lobe on 
each side, the extremity of which is occujjlod by tho eye. 
Tho relation of this unique configuration of tlio head to tlio 
economy of tho fish is unknown. Otherwiso these sharks 
rosomblo CivrcJmrms, and are equally formidable, but soom 
to bo more stationary in their habits. They occur in all 
tropical and subtropical seas, oven in the MuHliterranean, 
where if. millmis is by no means rare. In tho Indian 
Ocean it is common, and Cantor states that specimens of 
this species may bo often soon ascending 
from the clear blue depths of tho ocean 
like a great cloud. 

The Porbeagles {Lamna) differ from 
the preceding sharks in their dentition 
(fig. 11), the teeth being largo, Ian ceo- Fia. ii.-TMth of 
late in shajio, not adapted for cutting, isnmtt, 
but rather for seizing and holding the prey, which consists 
chiefiy in fish. These sharks aro therefore not dangerous 
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to man ; at least, there is no instance known of a person 
having been attacked by the species common on the British 
coast {L. cornubica). It grows to a length of 10 feet, and 
ranges to New Zealand and Japan. See vol. xix. p. 518. 

To the genus Carcliarodon particular interest is attached, 
because the single still existing species is the most form- 
idable of all sharks, as were those which preceded it in 
Tertiary times. The existing species (G. rondeletii) occurs 
in almost all tropical and subtropical seas, but seems to be 
verging towards extinction. It is known to attain to a 
length of 40 feet. The tooth figured here of the natural 
size (fig. 12 ) is taken from a jaw much shrunk in drying, 
but still 20 inches wide 
in its transverse dia- 
meter, and taken from 
a specimen 36^ feet 
long. The extinct sj^e- 
cies must have been 
still more gigantic in 
bulk, as we may judge 
from teeth which are 
found in the crag or 
which have been 
dredged up from the 
bottom of the Pacific 
Ocean by the naturalists 
of the “ Challenger ” 
expedition, and which 
are 4 inches wide at the 
base and 5 inches long 
measured along tlioir 
lateral margin. In !-•— 'Tooth of Canharodon rondelctti. 
some Tertiary strata these teeth are extremely abundant, so 
much so that — for instance, in Florida — the strata in which 
they occur are quarried to obtain the fossil remains for ex- 
port to England, where they are con- 
verted into artificial manure. 

The .Fox-Shark or ThvGsliQv (Alopecias 
vulpcs), of which every year specimens 



are captured on the British coast, but which is common 
in all the temperate seas of the northern and southern 
henoispheres, is readily recognized by its extremely slender 
tail, the length of which exceeds that of the remainder of 
the body. Its teeth are small, flat, triangular, and without 
serrature (fig. 13 ; the single tooth is of the natural size). 
It follows the shoals of herrings, pilchards, and sprats in 
their migrations, destroying incredible numbers and fre- 
quently injuring the nets by getting entangled in them. 
When feeding it uses the long tail in splashing the surface 
of the water, whilst it swims in gradually decreasing 
circles round a shoal of fishes which are thus kept crowded 
together, falling an easy prey to their enemy. Sometimes 
two threshers may be seen working together. Statements 
that it has been seen to attack whales and other large ceta- 
ceans rest upon erroneous observations ; its dentition is 
much too weak to bite through their skin, although, as 
Couch says, by one splash of its tail on the water it may put 
a herd of dolphins or porpoises to flight like so many hares. 
The same effect may be produced by the splash of an oar. 
The thresher attains to a length of 1 5 feet, the tail included. 

The Basking Shark (Seiaclte maxima), sometimes erro- 
neously called “Sun-Fish,” is the largest fish of the North 
Atlantic, growing to a length of more than 30 feet. It is 
one of the few types of sharks which up to a very recent 
time were considered to be peculiar to the North-Atlantic 
fauna ; hut Prof, F. M'Coy has just recorded its occur- 
rence on the Australian coast, a specimen 30 feet long 
having been captured in November 1883 at Portland, on 
the west coast of Yictoria. The mouth is of an extra- 
ordinary width, and, like the gill-cavity, capable of great 
expansion, so as to enable the fish to take at one gulp an 
enormous quantity of the small fish and other marine 
creatures on which it subsists. Also the gill-openings are 
of great width. The teeth are very small, numerous, 
arranged in several series, conical, and probably without 
use in feeding. This shark is therefore quite harmless if 
not attacked. On the west coast of Ireland, where it is 



frequently seen during the summer months, generally in 
companies, at a distance of from three to a hundred miles 
oil the shore, it is chased by the more courageous of the 
fishermen for the sake of the oil which is extracted from 
the liver, one fish yielding from a ton to a ton and a half. 
Its ca|)ture is not unattended with danger, as one blow 
from the enormously strong tail is sufiicient to stave in 
the sides of a large boat. The simple method used at 
present of harpooning the fish entails much patience and 
loss of time upon the captors, as the fish generally sinks to 
the bottom and sulks for many hours before it rises again 
in a more or less exhausted condition ; and the use of more 
modern appliances could not fail of securing more speedy 
and better success. The basking shark is gregarious, 
aud many individuals may be seen in calm weather lying 


together motionless, with the upper part of the hack raised 
above the surface of the water, a habit which it has in 
common with the true sun -fish (Orthar/oriscus), and from 
which it has derived its name. 

A shark similar in many points to the basking shark 
(which it exceeds in size), and an inhabitant of the Indo- 
Pacific Ocean, is Bhinodon tppicus. In fact, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, it is the largest of all sharks, as it 
is known to exceed a length of 60 feet, but it is stated to 
attain that of 70. Tho captures of only a few specimens 
are on record, viz., one at the Cape of Good Hope, one or 
two near the Seychelles, where it is known as the “chagrin,” 
one on the coast of California, and one (quite recently) on 
the coast of Peru. The snout is extremely short, broad, 
and flat, with the mouth and nostrils placed at its extrem- 
ity; the gill-openings very wide, and the eye very small. 
The teeth are, as in the basking shark, extrernely small 
and numerous, conical in shape. No opportunity should 
be lost of obtaining exact information on this shark. 

The Greenland Shark (Lsmarg'us borealis) belongs to the 
XXL — 98 
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same family as the spiked dog-fish, but grows to a much 
larger size, specimens 16 feet long being frequently met 


FlQ. 14.— Greenland Sliark (lasmarffus borealis). 

•with. The two dorsal fins are small and destitute of 
spiues. The teeth (fig. 11) in the upper jaw are small, 
narrow, conical in shape j those of the lower flat, arranged 
in several series, one on the top of the other, so that only 
the uppermost forms the sharp dental edge of the jaiv. 

only enters the ' 

dental edge. ^ 

an mhabita^^b 

Britain and of 15 ._r>cntltion of Grecnlnml Shark, 

Cape Cod in 

the western Atlantic j it is one of the greatest enemies of 
the whale, which is often found with large pieces bitten 
out of the tail by this shark. Its voracity is so great that, 
as Scoreshy tells us, it is absolutely fearless in the presence 
of man whilst engaged in feeding on the carca.so of a 
whale, and that it will allow itself to ho stabbed with a 
lance or knife without being driven away. 

The Spinous Shark {Bchinorhinus spinoms) is roadily re- 
cognized by the short bulky form of its body, its short tail, 
and the largo round bony tubercles which are scattered all 
over its body, each of which is raised^in the middle into a 
pointed conical spine. More frequent in tlio Mediterranean, 
it has been found also not very rarely on tho English coasts 
and near the Cape of Good IIopo, It is always living on 
the ground, and probably descends to some depth. It does 
not seem to exceed a length of 10 feet. 

BatliijUal /S7iari(:s.— Sharks do not appear to have yet 
reached the greatest depths of the ocean ; and so far as wo 
know at present -we have to fix the limit of their vertical 
distribution at 600 fathoms. Those which we find to have 
reached or to pass the 100 fathoms lino belong to generic 
types which, if they include littoral species, are ground- 
sharks, — as wo generally find tho bottom-feeders of our 
littoral fauna much more strongly represented in tho deep 
sea than the surface swimmers. All belong to two families 
only, the Bcylliidx and Spimddis, tho littoral members of 
which live for tlio greater part habitually on tho bottom 
and probably frequently reach to the 100 fathoms line, j 
Distinctly bathybial species are two small dog-fisliea,« — 
Spinax ffrantdaim from 120 fathoms, and Scpllntni 
canesems from 400 fathoms, both on tho south-west coast 
of South America ; also Centroscyllium gravmlahm from 
245 fathoms in tho Antarctic Ocean, whoso congener from 
the coast of Greenland probably descends to a similar 
depth. Tho sharks which reach tho greatest depth 
recorded hitherto belong to tho genus Oenirop?iorus, of 
which some ton species are known, all from deep water in 
the ITorth Atlantic, Mediterranean, the Molucca and 
Japanese seas. The Japanese species were discovered by 


the naturalists of the “Challenger” on the Hyalonema 
ground off Inosima in 345 fathoms. Dr E. P. Wright 
found C. coslolepis at a still greater depth on the coast of 
Portugal. The fishermen of Setubal fish for these sharks 
in 400 or 500 fathoms, with a line of some 600 fathoms 
in length.' “ The sharks caught were from 3 to 4 feet long, 
and when they were hauled into the boat fell down into 
it like so many dead pigs”^ in fact, on being rapidly 
withdrawn from the great pressure under which they 
lived they -were killed, like other deep-sea fishes under 
similar circumstances. It is noteworthy that the organiz- 
ation of none of these deep-sea sharks has undergone 
such a modification as would lead us to infer that they 
are inhabitants of 







great depths. 

One of tho 
most interesting 
types of the divi- 
sion of sharks is 
the small family 
of u^oiidaniitixi, 
which is external- 
ly distinguished 
by the prosouce 
of a single dorsal 
fin only, without 
spine and o]jpo- 
sito to tho anal, 
and by having 
six or seven wide 
lu’anohial open- 
ings. They repre- 
sent an ancionfi 
type, tho presence 
oJ’ which in .Tu- 
rassio fomiations 
i.s shown l)y teeth 
extroinoly similar 
to tho.so of tho 
living species, 
■■rhoir slvoleton 
i.s notoehordal. 
Only four spiuues 
arc known, of 
wliic.h muj [Noti- 
f /rv //r /iS’f ’?ns') ha M 
now and then 
strayed north- 
wards to tho 


Fki. hi— ChlnmijiiMilmhiis rnguinim, 

English coast. A mombor of ibis fiunily ha.s boon ro- 
contly discovered in Japan, and is so scarem that only 
two speciraons arc known — one in tho mustaun at Oain- 
bridgo, XJ.kl., and tho other in tho Brili.sh htnsuuin. It 
was named by its first descril)er, S. Carman, Chhimy- 
dosdacJim miguimw (fig. IG). it re.sembles somewhat 
in shape a conger, and diflers from tho Kuthhmi. prop(?r 
by its elongate body, wide lateral and lermiiifd mouth, 
extremely wide gill-oponing.s, and pceulinrly formed teeth. 
The teeth are similar in fiotli jaws, each oomiio.Hod of 
three slender curved cusps separated by a pair of rudi- 
mentary points, and with a broad base directed back- 
wards. These teeth rosomblo somu fos.sils of tho Middle 
Devonian, described as CiadoJvs, and Horth- American 
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naturalists regard, tlieiefore, tins fish as “the oldest 
living type of vertebiate ” The Hotidam are very pro- 
bably ground-shaiks, pcihaps descending into deep water, 
and, although nothing positive is known at present of 
the habits of Chlamydoselachus, the fact that this singu- 
lai type has escaped so long the observation of the 
numerous collectors in Japan lenders it probable that 
it inhabits depths the exploration of which has been 
initiated only i ecently 

A few woids have to he added with lofeicnco to the economic 
uses oi this giou]i of fishes Then utility to man is msignihcant 
111 coinpaiison with the havoc they comiiut among food-lishes ami 
at fishciies, and with the loss of life which is caused by the laigei 
kinds As mentioned above, some of the smallei dog fishes aie 
eaten at coitam seasons by the captois, and hy the pooler classes 
of the population An infeiior kind of oil, chiefly used foi the 
adulLoiatioii oi eod-livei oil, is extracted on some of the noithcin 
hshiiig-stations from the livei of the sinkod dog-iislies, and occa- 
sionally ol the laigei shaiks C'ahnict-nialceis make extensive use 
ol .sh.uk’s skin uiidei the name of “ shagi con ” 1 oi smoothing oi 
pnli'iliing wood Tins shagioeii is obtained fioin species (such as 
oui dog-lislu's) whoso skin is covered with small, pointed, closely- 
set, caloiliod ])apdla), whilst very rough skms, in which the papilltn 
ai 0 large or blunt, are useless for this pui pose The dried fins of 
sharks (and of rays) foiin in India and China an important article 
of tiade, the Cluiieso prejiaimg gelatin fioni tlioin, and using 
the Ix'tloi soit foi culinary pin poses They are a&soited in two 
kiiuls, V 1 -! , “ while ” ainl “ black ” Thofonnei consists exclusively 
of the doisal Jins, which uro on bnili sides ol the same light colour, 
and loputi'd to yield luoio gelatin than the other Jins The 
poctouil, ventral, and anal fins constitute tho “black” soit , tho 
caudal aio not used. One oJ tho pmicipal places where shaik 
fishing IS ])ractisod as a professiou is Kuiinchco, uud tho pmici 2 )al 
kinds of sliaiks caught there are .siiocies of Oarchania, Oiilcocardo, 
and Dr Buist, writing in 1850, .states that there are 

Jliiiioou largo boats, with crow,s of twolvo men each, coinstantly 
ciu])layod in this puisuit, that the value of tho Jins soul Jo tho 
market vari('S from 15,000 to 18,000 ru])ocs, that a boat mil 
caplmo HomcUmiss at a draught as many as a luuuhod shaiks of 
vanons si/cs, anil that the numboi of shaiks captmed annually 
amounts ]nohahly to not loss than 40,000. Largo quantitie.s 
aie imixirted from Jho Ahicau coast and tlio Amhian (iulf, and 
vaiious fjorts on tho coast of India In the year 1846-dG 8770 cwt. 
of sharks’ lins were cxiwifcd i'lom Bombay to China. (A 0. G ) 

RTTAllON", a borougb of tlio IJnilocl States, in Mercor 
County, Ponnsylvania, J4 milo.s west of Mercor, is tlio scat 
of ccmsidcrablo iron inanufaciuro, with bla.st furnaces, 
rolling mills, foundries, and nail factories, and had in 1880 
a population of TiGSd. 

RIIAUP, James (1618-1079), archbishop of Bt 
Andre W.S, was tho son of William Bharp, shorifl-clerk of 
llaiiffsluro, and of Isabel Leslie, daughter of Leslie of 
JCuiuvic, of tho family of llalyburUms of Ihtcur in 
Angus, and wa.s born in Castle Banff on May 4, 1618. 
lie was a clover boy, and his early disposition for tho 
church led to his being called in jest “tho young 
minister.” In 1G3J he went to King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and graduated in 1637. Ho there studied divinity for one 
or two years, mid probably derived his Episcopal tendencies 
from the “Abordoon doctors,” Aberdeen being at that time 
tlio homo of Episcopal sontimont. On tho outbreak of the 
Covenanting war ho wont to England (1G39) and visited 
Oxford and perhaps Cambridge, becoming acquainted with 
the principal English divines. Upon his return ho was 
clioson in 1643 through tho influence of Lord llothos to be 
one of tho “ regents ” of pliiloao])hy in St Leonard’s College, 
Bt Andrews. He appears to have continually risen in 
reputation until in Locombor 1647 ho went through his 
ordinary trials for the ministerial office before the presby- 
tery of St Andrews, and was appointed minister of Grail 
in Eifoshiro, on tho presentation of the earl of Crawford, on 
January 27, 1648. In the groat schism of Eesoluiionors 
and Protestors, he, with tho large majority of educated 
man, took active part with the former ; lie was the friend 
of Baillie, Douglas, Dickson, Wood, Blair, and others, and 
as early as March 1661 was recognized as one of the lead- 
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ing men of the party His first public employment was 
in 1656, when he went to London on their behalf to 
endeavoui to counteiact with the Piotector the influence 
of Wairiston, who was acting for the Piotestois Here he 
became acquainted with Calamy, Ash, and other leading 
London Presbyteiiaii ministeis, and letteis passed between 
him and Laudeidale, then piisoner in the Tower He 
displayed all his undoubted talents for petty diplomacy 
and consideiable subtlety in argument while on this service, 
and his mission was decidedly successful He leturncd to 
Scotland in 1659, but upon Monk’s march to London was 
again, in Fehiuaiy 1660, sent by the Resolutioneis to watch 
ovei their inteiests in London, where he ai rived on 
Eobruary 13 Ho was most favouiably leceived by Monk, 
to whom it was of gieat impoitance to lemain on good 
terms with the dominant party in Scotland His letters 
to Douglas and others dining tins period, if they may be 
trusted, aie useful towards following the intrigues of the 
tune day by day It must pot be iorgoUen, however, that 
thoie is good loason foi thinking that Shaip had alieady 
made np his mind not to throw away the chances he might 
have of prominent employment under the Bestoratiou 
111 the beginning of May he was despatched by Monk to 
the king at Breda “ to deal that ho may be sent with a 
lottei to the London Presbyterian ministers, showing his 
resolution to own the godly sober paity ” IIis letters on 
this occasion to Douglas show that he regarded himself 
equally as tho cmissaiy of the Scottish kuk It is to be 
noticed that ho was also tho bcaiei of a secret letter from 
Lauderdale to the king He was in fact playing a game 
admiiably suited to his peculiar capacity for dark and 
ciookod ways of dealing. Tlioio can be little doubt that 
while on this mission ho was finally coiiuptcd by Charles 
and Clarendon, not indeed so far as to make up his mind 
to betray tho kirk, but at any rate to decide in no way to 
imperil his own chances by too firm an integrity Tho 
fiibt thing that aiouaed tho jealoinsy of Ins brethren, who, 
as Baillie says, had trusted lam as their own souls, was 
his writing from Holland m commendation of Clarendon. 
This jealousy was increased on his rotmn to London 
(May 26) by his plausible endeavours to stop all coming 
of Presbyterian commissioners from Bcotland and Ireland, 
though he profc.sscd to desire the prosonco of Douglas 
and Dickson, by his urgent advice that tho Scots should 
not intoifoio m tho rcstoiation of Episcopacy in England, 
and by his endeavours to frustrate tho proposed union 
of Kcsolutioncrs and Protestors Ho informed them that 
Prosbyloriamsm was a lost cause in England, but as late as 
August 11 ho intimated that, though there had been great 
danger for tho Scottish kirk as well, this danger had been 
constantly and successfully warded off by his efforts. He 
returned to Bcotland m this month, and busied himself in 
endeavouring to remove all suspicions of his loyalty to tho 
kirk ; but at the same time ho successfully stopped all peti- 
tions from Scottish ministers to king, parliament, or council. 
His letters to Drummond, a Piesbyterian minister m 
London, and to Lauderdale, without absolutely committing 
him, show clearly that ho was certain that Episcopacy was 
about to bo set up. How far he was actively a traitor in 
the matter had always been fairly disputed until the ques- 
tion was at last set at rest by tho discovery of his letter, 
dated May 21, from London, whither ho wont in April 
1661, to Middleton, the High Commissioner, whose chap- 
lain ho now was, from which it is proved that he was in 
confidential communication with Clarendon and the English 
bishops, that ho Avas earnestly and eagerly co-operating in 
the restoration of Epxscojjacy in Bcotland, that ha had 
before leaving Scotland held frequent conferences with 
Middleton on the subject (a fact which he had explicitly and 
vehemently denied) and was aware that Middleton had 
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all along intended it, and that he drew up and was 
directly responsible for the quibhhng proclamation of J une 
10, the sole purpose of which was “the disposing of minds 
to acquiesce in the king’s pleasure ” The original of this 
letter (which is printed in the Lauderdale Pape7S and m 
the Scottish Revieio) is preserved in the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaiies, Edmbiiigh It should be noticed 
that as late as the end of Apiil, on the eve of starting 
on his mission to couit with Rothes and Gleneairne, he 
declared to Bailhe that no change in the lark was intended 
The mask was at length dropped in August, when Epis- 
copacy was lestored, and Sharp was appointed archbishop 
of St Andrews He and Leighton, Fairfoul, and Hamilton 
“ were dubbed, first preaching deacons, then presbyteis, 
and then consecrated bishops in one day, by Dr Sheldon 
and a few others ” On April 8th the new pi elates entered 
Scotland, and on the forenoon of April 20, 1662, Sharp 
preached his first sermon at St Andrews 

Sharp had carefully kept on good terms with Laudei- 
dale, and when the Billeting Plot was concocted in Septem- 
ber 1662 against the latter by Middleton, he managed 
to avoid acting against him , indeed it is piobahle that, 
after being appointed undei an oath of secrecy to be one 
of the sciutmeeis of the billets, he, in violation of the oath, 
was the cause of Lauderdale receiving timely informa- 
tion of the decision against him , and yet he shortly went 
up to London to explain the whole affair in Middleton’s 
mteiest When Lauderdale’s supremacy was established 
he leadily co-operated in passing the National Synod Act 
in 1663, the first step in the intended subjection of the 
church to the crown In 1664 ho was again in London, 
returning in Apiil, having secured the grant of a now 
church commission Hia vanity also had been giatiiiod 
by his being allowed to take piecedcnce of the clian- 
cellor at the council He harassed the ministeis who weio 
with his old fiiend James Wood when ho signed his 
well-known deathbed confession , he cited and fined otlioia, 
as well as laymen, for withdrawing from the churches , ho 
urged the thoiough prosecution of the arbitrary powers 
granted to the commission, and complained of the slackness 
of lus fellow comniissionois So opprcasivo was his con- 
duct and that of others of tho bishops that it called forth 
a written protest from Gilbert Burnet. Sharp at once 
summoned him before tho bishops and endeavoured to 
obtain a sontonco of deprivation and excommunication 
against him, but was overruled by his brethren. On tho 
dearh of Gleneairne, the chancellor’s greatest efforts wcio 
made to secure the vacant office for Bharp, and ho was not 
inactive in lus own inteicst; the place was not, however, 
filled up until 1067, and then by the appointmont of Rothes 
He was m strict alliance with llotlios, Hamilton, and Dal- 
yell, and the other leaders of oppression, and now placed 
himself in opposition to the inlluonce of Lauderdale, 
attacking his friends, and especially the earl of Kincardino 
In 1665 he was again in London, whore, through Ins own 
folly and mendacity, ho suffered a complete humiliation at 
the hands of Lauderdale, well described by the historian 
Burnet With Rothes he now in groat part governed 
Scotland, and the result of their system of violonco and 
extortion was the rising of the Covenantors, during which, 
being in temporary chargo during Rothes’s absence, ho 
showed, according to Bcllendon, the utmost fear, equalled 
only by his cruelty to tho prisoners after the rout of Peut- 
land When the convention of estates mot in January 
1667 he received his first rebuff, Hamilton being substi- 
tuted for him as president. He now tried to curry favour 
with Lauderdale, to whom ho wrote letters of tho most 
whining contrition, and who extended him a careless recon- 
ciliation. The expressions of contempt for him which occur 
at this time, as previously, in the letters of Robert Moray, 


Argyll, and others of Lauderdale’s correspondents, are 
frequent and very amusing Foi a time he made himself 
actively useful, and was instiumental in restraining his 
brethren from writing to London to complain of the con- 
ciliation policy which for awhile Lauderdale earned out, a 
transaction in which he displayed the utmost effrontery of 
lying , and, with slight attempts to free himself, he con- 
tinued faithful in his new service On July 10, 1668, an 
attempt was made upon his life by Robert Mitcbell, who 
filed a pistol at him while driving through the streets of 
Edinbuigh The shot, however, missed Sliaip, though lus 
companion the bishop of Orkney was wounded by it, and 
Mitchell for the tune escaped In August Sharp went up 
to London, returning in December, and with his assistance, 
nominally indeed at his suggestion, Twceddalc’s tolciant 
proposals for filling the vacant parishes with some of the 
“outed” ministers were carried out In tho debates on 
the Supremacy Act, by which Lauderdale destroyed tho 
autonomy of the church, ho at first showed reluctance to 
put in motion the desired policy, but gave way upon tho 
first pressuie When, however, Leighton, as archbishop 
of Glasgow, endeavoured to carry out a comprolionsion 
scheme, Sharp actively opposed him, and expressed lus joy 
at the failure of tho attempt Prom this time lie was 
completely subservient to Lauderdale, who had now finally 
determined upon a career of oppression, and in 1674 ho 
was again in London to support this policy In this year 
also Mitchell, who had shot at him six years before, was 
arrested, Sliaip himself having recognized him, and, upon 
Sharp’s pioranso to obtain a paidon, piivatoly made a lull 
confession. When brought into the justioiaiy couit, how- 
ever, ho refused to repeat the confession, v hereupon Uio 
piomise of pardon was iccallcd, tho pinsonei ivas sent to 
the Bass, and was not biought to trial for four yeais. In 
1678, however, the country being again in great disoulcr, 
he was tried on lus own confo.s8iou, wlueli, not having 
been made bcfoio judges, could not legally bo_ brought 
against him. This plea being overruled, ho cliuinod the 
pioniiso of pardon. Sharp, howovei, basely denied that 
any such promise had been given. Ills falsehood was 
proved by tho ontiy of tho act in the records of the court. 
Mitchell was finally condemned, but tho condemnation was 
so evidently unfair and contrary to solemn jiroinisc that a 
ropuovo would have boon granted had not Sharp himself 
insisted on lus death Tlii.s, jiurhaps tho baHc,st aetiou of 
hia base life, wa.H speedily avenged. On May 3, 1670, a.s 
ho was driving with lus daughter Isahcl to St Andrt'ws, 
ho was sot upon by nine men, who were looking for ono 
of tho instruments of his cruelty, and, in spite of uniuanly 
boseechings andof tlio ajipeals of his daughter, was orindly 
muidcrod Tho placo of tho murder, cm Magus Muir, 
now covered with fir trees, is marked by a monument 
erected by Doan Stanley, with a Latin inscription record 
ing tho deed It is only right, while recording a career of 
cold-blooded cruelty and almost unexamidod political base- 
noss, to romomber that no chargo that can bo scrimiHly 
maintained has over boon brought against tho morality 
of Bharp’s private life. 

Unless otherwise nieritinned, tlio proofs of tho stntemimtfl in this 
article will ho found in vols. i. ami ii. oE tho Ltttdlerthth. Pttwrs 
(Cnimlen Society) and m tvo urtiolcs in tho Scottinh Jtermr, July 
1884 nud Jaiuiary 1885. (0. A.) 

BHARP, William (1749-1824), an eminent lino- 
ongraver, was born at London on the 29th of January 
1749. lie was originally ai)pronticed to what is called a 
bright engraver, and practised as a writing engraver, but, 
gradually becoming inspired by tho higher branches of tho 
engraver’s art, ho exercised his gifts with surprising success 
on works of tho old masters. Among his earlier platos 
are some illustrations, after Stothard, for tho Rfovdists^ 
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Macjazxm He engiaved llie Doctors Disputing on the 
Immaculateness of the Virgin, and the Ecce Homo of 
Guido Eem, the St Cecilia of Domenichino, the Virgin 
and Child of Dolci, and the portrait of John Huntei of 
Sii Joshua Reynolds His style of engiaving is thoroughly 
masterly and oiiginal, excellent in its play of line and 
rendciing of half -tints and of “coloui ” He died at 
Chiswick on the 25th July 1824 In his youth Sbaip 
was a violent lepublican, and, owing to his hotly expressed 
adherence to the politics of Paine and Horne Tooke, he 
was examined by the privy council on a chaige of tieason 
lie was also one of the greatest visionaiies in matters 
pertaining to leligion. Ho impostuie was too gross for 
him to accept, no deception too glaring for his eyes to 
admire The dreams of Mesmer and the rhapsodies of 
Biothors found in Sliaip a staunch believer; and for long 
he maintained Joanna Southcott at his own expense As 
an engiaver he achieved a Euiopean reputation, and at the 
time of his death he enjoyed the honour of being a member 
of the Imperial Academy of Vienna and of the Royal 
Academy of Munich 

HIT AWL, a square or oblong article of diess worn in 
vaiious ways dependent from the shoulders. The term is 
of Porbian origin (sAd^), and the aiticle itself is most 
charaeteiiskc and important in the diess of the natives of 
norili-wostoin India and Conti al Asia, hut in various 
forms, and under dilloront names, casoiitially the same 
piece of clothing IS found in most parts of the world The 
shawls made in Ivaslinnr occupy a pre-ommont place among 
textile products ; and it is to thorn and to their mutations 
from Wostoru looms that spocific importance attaches 
^riie JCashmir shawl is cliaiactonzed by the groat elabora- 
tion and minute detail of its design, in which the “cone” 
pattern is a piommoiit feature, and by the glowing 
hannoiiy, brilliance, dGi)th, and enduring qualities of its 
colours The basis of these oxcollouecs is found in the 
law material of the shawl manufacinro, which consists of 
the vciy lino, sol’l, short, flossy under- wool, called pashm or 
pa,shmma, found on the shawl-goat, a variety of Capra 
lihruH mliabitiug the elevated regions of Tibet Tlicro are 
several varieties of pashm, according to the distiicts in 
which it is produced, but the finest is a strict monopoly 
<if the maharaja of Kashmir, through whoso territory it 
comes. Jiifoiior pashm and Kirniau wool — a fine soft 
I’orsian sheep’s wool — arc used for shawl weaving at 
Amritsar and other places m the Punjab, whore colonies of 
Kashmiri weavers are established, but just iii pro])ortion 
to the (piahty of the pashm used arc the beauty and value 
of the ri'Hulting shawl. Jn Kashmir the shawl wool is 
sorted with patient care by hand, and spun into a lino 
thread, a work of so much delicacy, owing to the shortness 
of the fibre, that a pound of undyed thread may bo 
worth uC2, 10s, The various colours, costly and perma- 
nent, are dyed in tho yarn. Tho subsequent weaving or 
cmibroidoring is a work of great labour, and a fine shawl 
will occupy the whole labour of three men not loss than a 
year. Thus a first-rate shawl weighing about 7 lb may 
cost at tho place of its production J300, made up tlms:™ 
matorial iJ30, labour £150, duty £70, miscellaneous 
oxponaoa, £50. Jn shawl cloth many varieties of dross 
articles are made ; but of shawls tliomsolvos, apart from 
shape and 2 )attcrn, there are only tw-o principal classes : — 
(1) loom-woven shawls called tili walla, tilikhr or k&ni 
khr, — aomotimos woven in one piece, but more often 
in small segments which are sewn together with such 
precision and neatness that the sowing is quite impercept- 
ible (such loorn-wovon shawls have borders of silk, the 
weight and stiffness of which serve to stretch the shawl 
and make it sot properly) ; and (2) embroidered shawls-— 
amlikdr, — in which over a ground of plain paslimina is 
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woiked by needle a minute and elaborate pattern A 
large proportion of the inhabitants of Srinagar, tho capital 
of Kashmir, are engaged in the shawl industry , and there 
are numerous colonies of Kashmiri weavers settled at 
Amiitsar, Ludianah, Nurpur, and other towns in the 
Punjab. Amritsar is now the piincipal ontrepOt of the 
shawl tiade between India and Europe Imitation Kashmii 
shawls aie made at Lyons, Nimes, Norwich, and Paisley, 
and some of the products of these localities are little 
infeiior in beauty and elaboration to Oriental shawls , but 
owing to the fluctuations of fashion theie has been little 
demand for the finer products of Euiopean looms for many 
years See also Peesia, vol xvm p 626, 

SHEA BUTTER See Oils, vol xvii p 747. 

SHEARWATER, the name of a bird first published in 
Willughhy’s Onnthologia (p 252), as made known to him 
by Sii T. Browne, who sent a picture of it with an account 
that IS given moie fully in Ray’s tianslation of that work 
(p 334), stating that it is “ a Sea-fowl, which fishermen 
observe to lesoit to their Vessels m some numbers, swim- 
mingi swiftly to and fro, backward, forward, and about 
them, and doth as it weie '>adere aqium, shear the water, 
fiom whence perhaps it had its name Ray’s mistaking 
young buds of this kind obtained in the Isle of Man for 
tho young of tho Coulteineb, now usually called Puepin, 
has already been mentioned under that heading (vol xx, 
p 102) , and not only has his name Fvfflmis anglorum 
hence become attached to thi.s species, commonly desciibed 
in English books as the ]\Ianx Puffin oi Manx Shearwater, 
but the baiharoiis and misapplied word F^ipimis has come 
into logulai use as tho generic term for all birds thereto 
allied, forming a well-marked group of the Family Procel- 
lariidca {cf, Petiiel, vol. xviii p 711), distinguished 
chiefly by their elongated bill, and numbering some twenty 
species, if not more — the discrimination of which, owing 
partly to tho gencial similarity of some of them, and partly 
to tho change of plumage which others through ago are 
behoved to undergo, has taxed in no common degree the 
ingenuity of those ornithologists who have ventured on 
the difficult task of determining their characters. Shear- 
waters are found in ncaily all the seas and oceans of the 
world, generally within no gieat distance from tho land, 
though rarely resorting thereto, except in tho breeding- 
season But they also penetrate to vvaiers wduch may be 
tormud inland, as tho Bosphorus, where they have long 
attracted attention by tboir daily passage up and down 
tho strait, in numorou.s flocks, hardly over alighting on the 
surface, and from this ieBtle.ss habit they are known to the 
Fvonch-spoakmg part of tho population as dines damn^es, 
it being hold by tho Turks that they are animated by 
condemned human souls. Four species of Puj^inm are 
recorded as visiting tho coasts of tho United Kingdom, 
but tho Manx Hhoarwater aforesaid is tho only one that at 
all commonly occurs or hroeds in tho British Islands It 
13 a very plain-looking bird, black above and white beneath, 
and about tho size of a Pigeon. Borne other species are 

^ By inihLako, no doubl, lor Jlynig oi “liovinuig,” tho kttur the 
word used hy Browne m Ins Accmait of 11 mis found %ii Norfoll (Mus 
Bnt MS Sloane, 1830, fol. 6. 22 anti 31), written in or about 1662 
Edwarda {Oleaniiigs, in. p 316) spoalcs of compaiiiig lus own drawing 
“with BrowVs old dianglit of it, stdl preserved in the British 
Museum," and thus idontiilos tho latter’a “Sheai water" with the 
“ Pufllii of the Isle of Man.” 

^ Lyric appears to ho the most common local name for this bird 
ill Orkney and Shetland; but i^aiath and Snaher are also used in 
Scotland. These are from the Scandinavian Fhrmpe or Shrofa, and 
considering Prof Skoat’s remarks {Klyin Jhciimiary, p. 646) as to 
the alliance between the woids shear and scrapie it may bo that 
Biowno’s hesitation as to the donvation of “Shearwater" iiftd more 
ground than at first ajipears 

* Tlie chief exception would seem to be the Bay of Bengal and 
thence throughout the western part of the Malay Archipelago, where, 
though they may occur, they are certainly uuconiiiion. 
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considerably larger, wliile some aie smaller, and of the | 
formei several are almost whole-coloured, being of a sooty 
or dark cinereous hue both above and below. All over the 
world Shearwaters seem to have precisely the same habits, 
laying tlieir single purely white egg in a liole Tindei ground 
The young are thickly clothed with long down, and are ex- 
tremely fat. In this condition they aie thought to he good 
eating, and enormous numbers are caught foi this purpose 
in some localities, especially of a species, the P. Irevicauchis 
of Gould, which fiequents the islands oS the coast of Aus- 
tralia, where it is commonly known as the “ Mutton-bird ” 
Por works treating of the Shearwaters, see those cited 
under Petrel (vol xviii p 712). N- ) 

SHEATHBILL, a hird so-called by Pennant in 1781 
{Gen Birds, ed 2, p 43) from the homy case^ which 
ensheaths the basal pait ol its bill It was fiist made 
known from having been met with on ISTew-Year Island, off 
the coast of Staten Land, where Cook anchored on hTcw 
Year’s eve 1774 ^ A few days later he discovered the 
islands that now bear the name of South Georgia, and 
there the bud was again found, — in both localities 
fiequenting the rocky shores On his third voyage, while 
seeking some land reported to have been found by Ker- 
guelen, Cook in December 1776 reached the cluster of 
desolate islands now generally known by the name of the 
Eieuch explorer, and heie, among many otbci kinds of 
birds, was a Sheatlibill, which for a long while no one 
suspected to be otherwise than spccilically identical with 
that of the wesiein Antarctic Ocean , but, as will be seen. 
Its distinctness has been subsequently admitted. 

The Sheatlibill, so soon as it was bi ought to tlio notico of 
naturalists, was lecoguizod as belonging to a genus liitlioito 
unknown, and the older Poister m 1788 {EwMndion, p 37) con- 
ferred upon It, fioin Its snowy plumage, iho name Ohtoiiis, whieb 
has most properly iccoivod goiicial ncccpiunco, though lu the saino 
yeai the compiler Gmolui termed tho genus Varfinalis, as a roiidoi- 
ing of Pennant’s English name, and tlio b])Pcie.H alba. It has thus 
become the O/noMs alba of oimthology It is about tlio size ol and 
Las much tho aspect of a Pigeon Us plumage is puio white, its hill 
somewhat yellow at tho base, passing into palo pink towaids the tip 
Eoiind tho eyes tlio skiu is bale, and beset with cream-cohmiod 
papillro, while the legs aio bliush-groy The soconil or ciistmu 
species, fust discriminated by Ur Iltullaub (Jlav Zoolnyiquc, 1811, 
p ii , 1812, p 402, pi 2)‘^ as 0 mimr, is sniallei in si/o, with 
iiluniagcpist as while, l)ut having tho hill and bare skin of tho face 
blade and the logs iiiiidi dailior The form of the hill’s “ .sheath ” 
in the two .species is also quite diiroront, for m 0 alba it i.s alnio.sl 
level tliioughout, while in G minor it rises in fiont like the poiu- 
niel of a saddle Of the habits of tho wcstoiii and laigor species 
not much has been i oeoided. It gnthons its food, consisting eluully, 
as Baiwiii and othei.s have told us, of .sea- woods and shell-fisli, on 
rocks at low ivator ; but it i.s also known to oat birds’ eggs Tlioro 
IS soma curiously cantliaiing cvidoiico as Lo tho flavour of its llesli, 
some assoiting that it is wholly uueatablo, and otlioi.s that it is 
palatable, —a diireimico wliieli may po.ssil)ly ho (liu> to the iircvious 
diet of t ho particulai ca..T,m]ilo lasted, to tho skill of tlu> cook, or 

^ A Htiaiigo fallacy arose caily, and of course has been lopenteil Lite, 
that this case or alieatU was inovahlo. It is alwolulely livotl, 

2 Doubtless some of the earlier voyagers had encoimlered it, as 
Forster suggoRts (Desar. AnimiUim, p 830) and Lo.s.sou assorts 
{Mm. d'Ornithologie, ii. p. 343) ; but for all practical xmiptfscs wo 
certainly owe its discovery to the naturalists of Conk’s Hccoiid voyage 
By some error, probably of tiunsenption, New ZealaiKl, instead of 
Naw-Year Island, appears m many works as the place of its discoveiy, 
while not a few writers have added thereto Now Holland. Ilitliorto 
there is no real evidenee of the ooourionco of a Sbeathbill in the waters 
of Austialia or New Zealand. 

^ In tho Falkland lelos it is called the ‘‘Kelp- Pigeon,” and by 
■some of tho earlier French navigator.s the “ Pigeon blanc antarotnpu' " 
Tho cognate species of Kerguelen Laud is named by tho sealers 
“tSora-eyod Pigeon,” from its in’onunont fleshy orbits, as well as 
“ Paddy-bird” — ^tho last doubtle.ss from its while plmnago calling to 
mind that of some of tho smaller Egrets, so-called by tho English in 
India and elsewhere 

* Lesson {loe cit ) cites a brief but conect indication of this 
specie, s as observed by LG.sqmn (Zycfc Armorieain, x. p 30) on 
Crozet Island, and, not smspectiug it to bo distinct, was at a loss 
to reconcile the discrepancies of the latter’s description with that 
given of tho other species by earlier authors. 
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the need of the taster Though most abundant as a slioie-bnd, it 
IS fiequently mot with fai out at sea, mid its most noitliern lecoided 
limit IS by Eleuiieii (Fbi/ da Marchand, i p 19), in lat 41° S , 
some 260 miles fiom the eastern coast of Patagonia It is not 
uncommon on the Falkland Isles, wlicie it is said to hiced {Ibis, 
1861, p 154), though confiimation of tho icpoit is as yet ivaiiting, 
and fmm thence is fouiiil at both extieimtios ol tho Stiait ot 
Magellan, and soutliwaul to Loins-Pliilippo Land in lat _ 60° S 
On the otliei haiulj thanks to tho iiatiuali&ts of tho Biitisli and 
United States expeditions to Keiguelen Land foi tho obsoivation 
of the tian&it of Venus in 1874, especially Mi Eaton {Philos Ttans- 
actwns, elxvui pp 103-105) and Ui Kiddei {Bull U A National 
Iluscum, 1875, No 2, p 1-4), much moio has been lecoidod ol tlio 
easteiii and smallei species, ivhich had aheady boon ascei tamed by 
Ml Layaid {Proe Zool Society, 1871, p 57, pi iv iig 7) to bleed 
on the Ciozet Islands,® and was found to do so still more nnmci- 
oiisly on Keiguelen, while it piobably fio(picuts Pimce Edwaul’s 
Klandsfoi the same pm pose The eggs, of wlucli a considcmblo 
nunibei have now been obtained, though ol poouliar appcaiaiice, 
hear an unmistakable likeness to those ol soiuo Ploieis, while 
occasionally oxhihitmg a losemblauco — ol little siguilicance, how- 
ever— to those of tho Tiopic-biuls 

Tlio systematic position of tlio Slicatlibills lias been tlio 
subject of much hesitation — almost iiselo.ss since 1836, when 
De Blaiuville {Ami Sc miturelles, sou. 2, vi. p 97) made 
known certain anatomical facts piovmg then allhiity to the 
OYSTJSR-CATOtiEES (vol xvii p. Ill), though pointing also 
to a inoie distant relatioiiislup with tho Gulls (vul xi p 
274) These he afteiwaids dosoiibcd inoio fully {Vo)j 
“ Bonite/’ Zooloijie, i pt 3, pp 107—132, pi 9), .so as to 
leave no doubt that Chums was a iorni intcnnodiato be- 
tween those groups Yet some writers continued to refer 
it to the Gallinx and others to the Colunibrn Tlio matter 
may now be rcgaidod as settled loi ovoi. ^In 1876 Dr 
Deichonow m Gcimany (Jour f Orn., 1870, 2>P 84-89) 
and 111 America Dis Kiddei and Coin's {Ihdl S iVut 
Museum, No 3, pp 81)-1 10) piiblished claborato accounts 
of tho anatomy of O miuor, tho iinst wholly conlinuuig 
tho view ot Do Blainvillo, tho last two" agri'cing with 
him in tho mam, but concluding that tho Hlioathbills 
formed a distinct groii2» €hiotiomor)Jh\\ in rank o((Ual to 
tho Gecomarphe and Okarwiriomorp/tiv. of Prof. Iluxloy 
(which arc, to .si»cak roughly, tho Gashv, and of 

older .systcmatists), and rugarding thi.s gn’on]) as being 
“still nearer tho common anoo.stral stock of both.” ''I'lu'.so 
authors also wi.sh to soitaiato tho two fqiorio.s goiionoally ; 
but tlioir ]iroposals aio oomsiilw'd ut!t'(Ilos.s by Gariod (/’. 
Z. S., 1877, p. 417) and M Alph. Miliiu-Ethvartls {Aun. 
Se JJatwvJcs, sor. 0, xiii. art. 1, p. 24). Tho opinions 
of Do Blainvillo and Dr lloii'.lumow arc borne out by tlio 
obsorvatioiiH of Mr Eaton (/or. rit.), and no ono knowing 
tlm habits of an ( )ystor-cat(‘hor can road his remarks 
without sooirig how nearly related tho two forms aro, 
Thoir difforoncos imiy porluip.s justify tho Hoparation of 
each form into what is vaguely <‘alIod a “ Eamily,” but 
tho diltoroncos will bo seen by the ('otnparaiivu anatomist 
to bo of slight iiuportauco, and tho iutiiuato allinity of iho 
Gaviso and Liviitvhv, already recognized by I’rof. Parker 
and some of the best taxouonuir.s {rf. OuNiTiioLfHiv, vol 
xviii. p. 45) is placed boyoiul dispute.'^ (a. n.) 

HflEOA (ScoYkmkn, 

KITEBOYGAN, a city of iho United Htatos, capital of 
Sheboygan county, WLseonsin, stands on Lake Michigan, 

® A proviouH auumuimueut of tlm dwcon'i'y uf its egg {//«’«, 1807, 
p. 458) was pi’enuiture, tlm .sp('cnimii, now in tlm potsHi'SHum of tho 
I)rosont writer, proving to be that of a dull — a fact uiikuowu to the 
Auieriean writer iiamnl above. 

® In some dolailH their momtnr ih utifoiiiuialely iliaecumlo. 

^ Tho littlo gK'up ef very inirioiiH hirtls, having lui hhigllah name, 
of tho genera Thinucorys and Aitnyis, vvluoli are putniliar to certain 
localities in Houth America and its isiantlH, are by «oina ayatomattsta 
placed in the Family UhionidUl& and by citbciH in n dlHtuiot Family 
Thinowidai (mnvo cmroctly ThiiioeoryUndn'). They aro xindoubtsdly 
Lmneoliuo, though having much the (ihpcct of Haml-Otouae, but their 
prociso position and rank remain at pruHont uneortain. Cf. Uarrod 
{utsujfra) and Prof, Parker {Truns, Zool. Sue , x. iip. 30l 
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at the mouth of the rivei of the same name, 43 miles east 
of Fond dll Lac and 52 miles north of Milwaukee It pos- 
sesses a good haibour, and, being surrounded by very 
pioductive agricultiual land, exports annually a large 
quantity of giain The manufactuies include farming 
implements, enamelled ho How- waie, and stone-ware , there 
aie a number of tanneiies and breweries, and mineial water 
IS expoited Settled in 1836, the city had in 1880 a 
population of 7314 

SITECHEM, now ISTabulus, a city of Palestine Eleven 
liouib f 10111 Jerusalem on the great north road the traveller 
linds himself in the broad upland plain of Makhna (1600 
teet above the sea), with Mount Gerizim on his loft, and, 
skirting the base of the mountain, reaches the traditional 
well of Jacob (John iv 5, 6 , cf. Gen xxxiu. 19), a deep 
cistein with the rums of an old chinch beside it Heie 
tho road divides the caravan route to Damascus continues 
north waid by the village of 'Asker (Sychar of John iv 
5 ?), and so to Bcisaii (Beth-shan) and Tiberias , but the 
way to Samaria turns westward into a fertile and well- 
watered side valley between Gorizim (2849 feet) on the 
south and Ebal (3077 feet) on the north This is the 
Vale of Shechem oi JSTAbulus , it is in fact an easy pass 
between tho Mediterranean and Jordan basins, and at tho 
watershed (1870 feet), whoie tho city stands, 1} miles from 
Jacob’s Well, is not nioio than 100 yards wide Thus 
Hhochom commands both branches of tho gi eat noith road, 
and several routes from tho coast also converge here and 
connect with tho ancient road from Shochem eastward to 
Kerilwi'i (Archolais) and Al-iSalt, tho capital of tho Bolkd 
Tho namo of hhochom (shoulder, back) accords with tho 
position of tho town on the watershed, and tho native 
namo in Josephus’s timo (Mabortha, B. iv. 8. 1 ; Pliny 
has Mamortha) moans simply “ tho pass.” Tho situation 
of ^Sllocholn at tho crossing of so many groat roads must 
have givon it importance at a very oaily dato, and it is 
still a busy town of 20,000 inhabitants, with soap manu- 
factnrcH and considerable trade. On the other hand, the 
position is equally lavourablo for brigandage, to which, 
under weak governments, the Shochomites wore addicted 
of old (.Judges ix. 2,5; llosoa vi 9, where “for consent” 
road “to Hhochom”), and tho district is still a law- 
less one 

Till) luuiout mhabitauts of Slicchem wore tho Bno iramov, a 
(tiniuiuiLu clan, who woio not oxpullcd on tho first conquust of 
Oauaau hut roiuaiucil m posso.ssi()n till tho ovonts rccoiilud in 
Juilgcs IX. hi'oiii this nairaiivo of (Urn. xxxiv., whieh has heou 
Hpokou of in tlus article Lkvi, it would seem that they ontorod into 
friendly iclutious with tlio luvadors, and that an attack made on 
them by 8imeeii and Levi ivas roj)Udiatod hy Israul and lod to tho 
dispersion of Iheso two inhes, In .Judges ix tho “froomen of 
WJiui'liem” (osty f’' turlnilont but cowardly race, 

who, in spite of their numbors and wealth, had hocomo va8.sals of 
Gideon for tho sako of protect] on against tho Midianitcs, and 
would havo eoutiuuod to sorvo hia sons hut for tho outeiqmso of 
Ahiuioloch, who.so m other was of thoir race. With tho aid of 
merconarioH hired with tho treasuro of tho sanctuary of Baal-Boiith 
or El-Uorith, tho god of tho town, Ahimclech doslvoyod the sons 
of Gideon, was crowned king of Shoehorn, and for tliroo years hold 
sway also ovor tho surrounding Israelites, A revolt was lod hy 
Gaal, an Israolito who scouiod to bo subject to tho croaturo of tho 
dospisod CanaanitoH,^ and, tho Shochomitos having fallen out with 
Abunoloch aliout thoir piauLico of brigandago, Gnal made a dash at 
tho city in the absonco of tho king, and tho llcklo mhahitants 
roooived him with opoii arms Abimolcch, however, with his 
morcenarius proved too strong for Ins adversaries, and Canoanito 
Shoehorn was utterly destroyoil Its placo was taken by a Hebrew 
city, and tho Canaauito sanctuary of El-Borith was tian sformod into 
~nl‘udge7ix7^1:ormy”rw(rn alter MSS, 

of LXX. ), and translate “Who is Abimelech or who are tho Shocheuutes 
(his supporters) that wo should be hia slaves ? By all means lot the 
son of JoTObbaal and Zobul his officer enslave the men of Hamor 
father of Shoaliomj but why should wo (Hebrews) bo his slaves?” 
These words cannot have boon spoken after tho Shechomites had 
renounced Abimelech , vv. 29, 30 ought to stand immediately after 
ver. 22. See W. R. Smith, in Tlml, Ti^dsoh/rifii 1886, p. 196 sj. 
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a Hebiewholy place of El the God of Israel, of which the founda- 
tion was afteiwaids referied to Jacob (Gen xxxni 20) or even to 
Abiaham (Gen xn 7) The gieat stone undei the famous sacied 
tiee at the sanctuaiy (the “tiee of the levealei ” or “ties of the 
soothsayeis,” E V “plain of Moieh” oi “of Meonemm”, Gen 
XU 6, XXXV 4,2 Dent xi 30, Jud ix 6, 37) was said to have 
been set up by Joshua (Josh xxiv 26), and Joseph’s giave was 
shown there ^ All this indicates that Shechem was once the chief 
sanctuary of Joseph, and so no uuderstaiul why Roboboam went to 
Shechem to be ciownecl king of Nortlieiii Isiael and why Jeioboam 
at first made it his residence (1 Kings xii 26) Politically Shechem 
was soon supplanted by Tiizah and Samaria, but it apipeais to 
have been still a sanctuaiy in tho time of Hosca. It smvived the 
fall of Ephiaim (Joi xli 5) and ultimately became the leligious 
centie of the Samaritans (qv) The Gieek name Ueapolis, 
known to Josephus, mdicates the building of a new town, winch, 
accoiding to Eusebius and Jeiomc, was a little way from the old 
Shechem, or at least did not include the tiaditional holy sites 
The coins give the foim Elavia Neapolis Neapohs was the hiith- 
place of Justin Maityi, and became tho seat ot a bishopiic. Eivo 
Cliiistian chinches dostioyed by the Samaiitans in the time of 
Anastasius wcie lehuilt by Justiinaii (Piocop , De JB,il , v 7) 
Remains of one of these seem still to exist in tho cui&adeis’ chmcli 
of tho Passion and Eesmiection (1167), now tho gieai mosque 
Heapolis had much to sulloi in the ciusades , it was finally lost to 
the Olnistians soon aftei Saladin’s gieat victory at Hittin 

A map of tlie Shechem valley, with topogiaphical details, &c , 
will bo found in tho Maniotrs of Pal Expl Soc , vol ii 

SHEE, Sm Maetih Akoher (1770-1850), portrait- 
painter, and president of the Eoyal Academy, was born in 
Dublin on the 23d of December 1770 Ho was sprung 
from an old Irish family, and his father , while he exeicised 
the tiado of a meichant, regarded tho profession of a 
painter as in no sense a fit occupation foi a descendant of 
tho Shoes, Young Shee became, neveitheless, a student 
of ait in tho Dublin Society, and came early to London, 
wheie he was, in 1788, introduced by Burke to Eeynolds, 
by whose advice lie studied in tho schools of the Eoyal 
Academy. In 1789 ho exhibited h]s first two pictures, 
tho Hoad of an Old Man and Portiail of a Gentleman 
During tho next ten years ho steadily increased in practice, 
and gradually gamed ground among tho anstociacy, with 
whom his suavity and good manners were great recom- 
mendations. Ho was chosen an associate of the Eoyal 
Academy in 1798, shortly after tho illustrious Maxmaii, 
and in 1800 he was made a Eoyal Academician" In tho 
former year ho had mained, removed to Eomnoy’s house 
in Cavendish Square, and sot up ns tho legitimate successor 
of that artist. Shoo continued to paint with great 
readiness of hand and fertility of invention, although his 
portraits wore eclipsed by more than one of his contem- 
poraricfi, and especially by Lawrence, Hoppnor, Phillips, 
Jackson, and Eaoburn. In addition to his portraits he 
executed various subjects and historical works, such as 
Lavinia, Bolisanus, Ins diploma picture Prospero and 
Miranda, and tho Daughter of Jophthah, In 1805 bo 
pubhvsliod a poem consisting of Bhymes on A7% and it was 
succeeded by a second part in 1809. Although Byron 
spoke well of it in hia Enc/lish Bards and Scotch Bemewers, 
and invoked a place for “Shee and genius” in the temple 
of fame, yet, as nature had not originally conjoined these 
two, it is to be feared that even a poet’s invocation could 
not materially afiect their relations Shoo pubbshed 
another small volume of verses in 1814, entitled The. 
Commemoration of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other Poems, 
but this effort did not greatly increase his fame. He now 
produced a tragedy called Alasco, of which tho scene was 
laid in Poland The play was accepted at Covent Garden, 

® Eusebius gives the tree (torebinthiis) of Gen. xxxv. 4 a place in 
his Onomastiwn ; and Irom, it probably the bishop Terebmthuis in 
Procop , Be Asd,, v. 7, liad lus namo 

2 The Canaanite sanctuaiy was lepresented as a mere tenipoiary 
usurpation by tho tiadition (in the Eloliistic narrative) that Jacob iiad 
bought tho site of Ins altar fiom tlie Haniorites and bequeathed it to 
Joseph (Gen. xxxni. 19, Josh. xxiv. 82 ; in the latter passage read 
with LXX. for 
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and in tke fertile fancy of tlie poet tlie play liad already 
gained for him a great dramatic fame, when Colman, the 
licenser, refused it his sanction, on the plea of its containing 
certain treasonable allusions, and Shee, in great wrath, re- 
solved to make his appeal to the public. This violent 
threat he carried out in 1824, but unfortunately the public 
found other business to mind, and Alasco is still on tbe 
list of unacted dramas. On the death of Lawrence in 
1S30, Shee was chosen president of the Eoyal Academy, 
and shortly afterwards he received the honour of knight- 
hood. He was excellently qualified by his gentlemanly 
manners, business habits, and fluent speech for the position j 
and iu the dispute regarding the use of rooms to be pro- 
vided by Government, and in his examination before tbe 
parliamentary committee of 1836, he ably defended the 
rights of the Academy. He continued to paint till 1845, 
and died on the 13th of August 1850 in his eightieth year. 

The earlier portraits o£ the artist are carefully finished, easy m 
action, with good drawing and e.xeellent discrimination of character. 
They show an undue tendency to redness in the flesh painting, --a 
defect which is still more apparent in his later works, in which the 
handling is less “ square, ” crisp, and forcible. 

SHEEP. The animals commonly designated by this 
name constitute the genus Ovis of zoologists, a groujr 
belonging to the Artioclactyle or paired-toed section of 
the Ungulata or hoofed mammals (see Mammalia, vol. xv. 
p. 432). They are ruminants, and belong to the hollow- 
horned section, Le,, those having persistent horns composed 
of conical epidermic sheaths, encasing and supported by 
processes of the frontal bone. This section includes the 
various species of Oxen, Goats, and Antelopes, as well as 
the Sheep, animals all so closely related structurally that 
it is by no means easy to define the differences between 
them. 

In nearly all wild sheep the horns are present in both 
sexes, though smaller in the female. They are trigonal in 
section, having always three more or less distinctly marked 
surfaces, divided by edges running longitudinally to the 
axis of the horn, sometimes sharply prominent and some- 
times rounded off. They are also marked by numerous 
transverse ridges and constrictions, and present a strong 
more or less spiral curve, which yaries in direction in 
different species. The teeth resemble generally those of 
the other Bovida. The upper incisors and canines are 
entirely wanting, their place being taken by a caUoiis pad 
against which the lower front teeth bite. Those are eight 
iu number, all much alike and in close contact ; the outer 
pair represent the canines, the rest the incisors. On each 
.side of the mouth above and below are six teeth close 
together, three of which are promolars (replacing milk 
teeth) and three true molars, all markedly solonodont (the 
grinding surfaces presenting crescent-like patterns) and 
hypsodont, or with long crowns and small roots. The 
dental formula is thus — incisors canines f, premolara 

molars 1}, “xVl vertebral 

formula is — cervical 7, dorsal 13, lumbar 6 or 7, sacral 4, 
caudal variable. In the feet the hoofs of the two middle 
toes (third and fourth) only reach the ground, and are 
equally developed. The outer toes (second and fifth) are 
very rudimentary, represented only by small hoofs, without 
bony phalanges, and by the proximal or upper ends of 
the slender splint-like metacarpal or metatarsal bones. 
Between the two middle toes, in most species, is lodged a 
deep sac, having the form of a retort and with a small 
external orifice, which secretes an unctuous and odorous 
substance. This, tainting the herbage or stones over 
which the animal walks, affords the means by which, 
through the powerfully developed sense of smell, the 
neighbourhood of other individuals of the species is recog- 
nized. The ermnen or suborbital gland, which is so largely 
developed and probably performs the same ofiice iu some 
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antelopes and deer, is present, but in a comparatively 
rudimentary form, though varying in different species. The 
tail, though long in many varieties of domestic sheep, is' 
short in all the wild species, in which also the external 
covering of the body is in the main hairy,— the fine fleecy 
coats of wool, or hair so modified as to have the property 
of “ felting ” or adhering together under pressure, which 
give such value to many breeds, having been especially 
cultivated by selective breeding. 

The sheep was a domestic animal in Asia and Europe 
before the dawn of history, though quite unknown as such 
in the New "World until after the Spanish conquest. It 
has now been introduced by man into almost all i^arts of 
the world where settled agricultural operations are carried 
on, but flourishes especially in the temperate regions of 
both hemispheres. Whether our well-known and useful 
animal is derived from any one of the existing wild species, 
or from the crossing of several, or from some now extinct 
species, is quite a matter of conjecture.' Tbe variations of 
external characters seen in the different domestic breeds 
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are very great. They are chiefly manifcstml in the form 
and number of the horns, which may lie increiiHod from 
the normal two to four or oven eight, or may ])o altogether 
absent in the female alone or iu lioth sexes ; iu the. form 
and length of the ears, which often hang pendent by tlie 
side of tho head ; in the poiiuliar elevation or andiing of 
the nasal bones in some Eastern races ; iu the hmgtli of 
the tail, and tho dcvoloiunent of greal; massiiH of fat at each 
side of its root or in the tail itself; and in the colour and 
quality of the llooco. Hee Auiuoui/nriiK. 

The distinction of the variou.s permiincnt modilh-atioiiK 
under which wild sheep octmr i.s a matter of (H)nsicUM-iible 
difficulty. Trivial charactei’H, Huch a.s .size, slight variations 
in colour, and especially tho form and curvature of Uiu 
horns, are relied upon by different zoologists who have 
given attention to tho subject in the disiirimination of 
species, but no complete accord has yet been established. 
The most generally recognized forms nro onunu'.raiml below. 

The geographical distrihution of wild hIuui]) iR ietcrosting. The 
iramonae momitaiu imigos of Gwitral Asia, tho I’anurjuul Tliian 
Shan of Turkeatan, may he looked upon lus the ceulri! of their 
haTbitat. Horo, at an oluvation of 16,000 feet above the. .seii-lovel, 
as the home of the magniJieent Ovin poU, named afler llto celebratoti 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo, who met with il, iu his mU'euturoUH 
travels through this region in tho 13lli miturv. It is romark- 
ahlo for the great size of the honi.s of tho old rams and tho 
wide open sweep of their curve, so that Ihi) points stand boldly 
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out on each, side, far away fioni the animal’s head, instead of cull- 
ing louiid noaily in tlie same idane, as in most of the allied species 
A vciy similai it not identical species fiom the same oiigiii, in 
which the honis letain then inoie noinial development, has 
leceived the name of 0 Larelmi Eastwaid and uoi this aid is 
found the aigali (0 amvion), with a wide and not veiy well 
dotei mined laiige Still fuithci noith, in the Stanovoi IMouniains 
and Kamchatka, is 0 mvicola, and away on the othei side ot 
Behiing’s Stiait, in the Eocky Mountains and adjacent high lands 
of western Noith Ainenca, is the "bighoin” oi mountain sheep 
[0 montana), the only one of the genus found lu that continent 
and indeed — except the bison, the iniisk-ox (Ovibos), mountain goat 
{Aplomas), and the piongbuck {AnUloca2')3 a) — ^the only holloiv- 
lioiuod lunnnant, being like the lest obviously a stiagglci fioin the 
ciadle ol its ia(’c Tviinmg south waid horn the point fioni which 
wo stalled, and still a little to tho east, m Nepal and Little Tibet, 
13 0 Iiodijsom, a species with laigo and slioiigly cuived hoins, 
and anothci with siuallei and inoie spieading hoi us, the buiihcl, 

0 nahoor Passing in a south-w'psteily ihiection we find a seues 
of smaller foims, 0 mrfnai of Ladak, 0 ojcloccros of noitliein 
India, Poisia, and Baluchistan, 0 qmdtm of Asia Mmoi, 0 opluon, 
confined to tho elevated puie-clad Troodos ilountains of the 
island of Cypins, and said at tho tune oi tho Biitisli occupation 
111 1878 to havo been leducod to a flock ot about twenty-hve 
individuals, and 0 mitsmon, the moufilon of Goisicaand Saidima 
(see Iiguvu), belie vod to havo boon foinierly also a native of Spam 
Lastly, wo have tho soiriowlidt aberrant, goat-liko aoiulud, 0. 
tmqdapJius, of tlu> gioat inounUin langcs of North Africa 

Wo tlius find that sheep are essimtially inhabitants of high 
iiiountaiiious ]iaits of the wmihl, lor dw'olliiig among which then 
wondoiful powu'va ot climbing and leaping give tlieni special 
advantages No species lietpieui by elioieo cither level descils, 
o])on ])lainn, dense forests, cn snamps By far tho gicaioi niimhci 

01 spi'cics lire inhnhitanis of the cimlineut ot Asia, one oi perhaps 

two cxtcmluig into Noith Anioiica, one into Sonllieiii Em ope, 
and ono into North Alnca No wild sheep occurs in any other 
part oi tho woild, unless tho so called musk-ox (Ooibos mosdiatus) 
of tho Arctic legions, tho noaiobt existing ally to the tiuo sheep, 
may be consideiod as one Cteologically speaking, sheep appear 
to 1)0 very modern ammals, oi pcihaps it w'oiild be safoi to say 
th.it no ronuims that can be with cortainiy refouedio the genus 
have bcou mot with lu the hitlioito oxplori'd tuie Tertiary lieds, 
which have yitdilod such alnindant modilications of autelojies 
and deer. They arc a]iparcntly not. iiidigouous lu tho British Lies, 
but wore probably nit.u>daccd 'by man from tho East m prchistono 
tbuos. (W n. V.) 

BlIERPiSllEAl) is ilio name of ono of tho largest 
BpocioH of tlio genus inarmo fislios known on tlio 

coasts of Hoiitboni Europe as “ sargo ” or “ .saragu.” 1’hcso 
fislios possess two kinds of tooth — one, broad and flat, like 
incisors, occupying in a single senes the front of the jaws, 
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tho other, semiglobular and luolar-like, arranged in several 
series on the sides of tho jaws. Eor tho systematic posi- 
tion of the gonus, see vol xii. p. G89. The shcopshoad, 
Sar^fiis ovi% occurs in abundance on tho Atlantic coasts of 
the United States, from Capo Cod to Elorida, and is one 
of tho most valued food-fishes of North America. Tt is 
said to attain to a length of 30 inches and a weight of 15 
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pounds Its food consists of shellfish, which it detaches 
with its incisois from the base to which they aie fixed, 
crushing them with its poweiful molars It may he dis- 
tinguished fiom some other allied species occuriing m the 
same seas by the presence of seven or eight dark cioss- 
bands tiaveising the body, by a recumbent spine in front 
of the dorsal fin, by twelve spines and as many rays of 
the dorsal and ten lays of the anal fin, and by foity-six 
scales along the latcial line The term “ sheepshead ” is 
also given in some paits of Noith America to a veiy 
different fish, a fiesh water Scicienoid, Cor'vma oscula, winch 
is much less esteemed for the table 

SHEEENESS-ON-SEA, a seaport, watering-place, naval 
establishment, and ganison town in the Isle of Sheppey, 
Kent, is situated on the Thames at the mouth of the Med- 
way, on the Sittingbouuie branch of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, 62 miles east of London, and 17 
noith-east of Maidstone. Tho older pait of Shcerncss, 
containing tho dockyard, is called Blue Town, the latei 
additions being known as Miletown, Banlcstown, and 
Maiinotown Marinetown consists chiefly of houses occu- 
pied by summci visitois, but although thoie is a good 
beach for bathing the piesence of the dockyard with its 
sui roundings has militated against the success of the town 
as a watering-] »lacQ. Tho dockyard, erected by the admi- 
ralty about 1830, was seriously damaged by fire in 1881 
The naval establishment is only of the second-class, tho 
basins being too small to admit vessels of the largest size 
The dockyard i,s GO acres in extent, and contains naval 
barracks with accommodation for 1000 men A foit was 
built at Shcerness by Charles II , which on the 10th July 
1GG7 was taken by the Dutch fleet under Do Euyter 
After tins mishap it was strengthened and a dockyard 
was formed Tho fortifications aie now of groat strength, 
.£100,000 having boon spent in adapting them to modern 
uocossitios. The town is in tho parish of Minster, which 
possesses the most ancient abbey chinch in England Tho 
population of tho urban sanitary district (area 938 acres) 
m 1871 was 13,056, and in 1881 it was 14,28G. 

{81-1 EEhT ELD, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
in tho West Riding of Yoikshiro, next to Leeds the 
hugest town in the county, and tho chief scat of tho 
outlery tindo m England, is situated on somewhat hilly 
ground in tho neighbourhood of tho Pennine range, on 
several rivers and sticams, tho piiiicipal of which are tho 
Don, tho Sheaf, tho Tkirtor, tho Rivolin, and tho Loxloy, 
and on tho Midland, Croat Northern, and various branch 
railway linos, 39 miles south of Leeds, 37 south-east of 
]\lanche.4ter, 172 north of London by the Midland 
Railway, and 162 by tho (Ireat Northern. Tho borough 
of yholiiold IS coextensive with the parish, and embraces 
a district 10 miles in length by 3 or 4 miles in breadth. 
It includes tho townships of Sheffield, Brightsido Bicrlow, 
Attercliffo-cum-Darnal), Nether Hallam, Pleeley, Ecclc.s- 
all Bioilow, and Upper Itallam, the last two districts 
being in great part rural, but occupied also by tho 
.southern and western suburbs of the borough The older 
portions of tho town are somewhat irregularly built, and 
in some districts densely populated, but much has been 
done of late years to widen and otherwise improve the 
streets in tho central districts by tho operation of an Act 
passed in 1875, tho expense amounting m all to about 
£1,000,000. Tho suhuihs contain a laigo number of 
beautiful terraces and mansions, picturesquely situated in 
the neighbourhood of fine natuial scenery. A consider- 
able portion of them is occupied by workmen's cottages, 
many of which are surrounded by well-kept gardens. 

Sheffield in 1846 was divided into twenty-five parochial 
districts, which have been gradually added to in successive 
years, and in 1855 it was constituted a deanery. The 
XXI — 99 
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only ecclesiastical building of special interest is the old 
pniisli cliiircli of St Peter, cbiefly in. the Perpendicular 
style, oiiginally cruciform, but by various additions now 
lectangulai The old Norman building is supposed to 
have been buined down during the v/ars of Edwaid III 
with the barons, and the most ancient part of the piesent 
structure is the towei, dating from the 14th centuiy 
The chill cli has lately been lestored at the cost of about 
£20,000 It contains a large number of interesting muial 
monuments 

The fiee grammar school was founded in 1603 through 
a beque&t of Thomas Smith, a native of Sheffield, piactis- 
ing as an attorney at Crowland, Lincolnshire, and it re- 
ceived the sanction of King James I in 1604, with the 
title “The Free Grammar School of King James of 
England The grammar school building of stone in the 
Tudor style, erected in 1824, is now (1886) used as a 
technical school, the grammar school trustees having pur- 
chased the collegiate school at Broomhall Park The 
other puucipal educational institutions aie the free writ- 
ing school (1715, rebuilt m 1827), the 
boys’ chanty school (founded 1706), 
the gills’ charity school (1786), the 
Roman Catholic reformatory (1861), 
the Chill cli of England educational 
institute, thePiith College, elected by 
Mark Firth at a cost of £20,000, foi 
lectures and classes m connexion with 
the extension of university education, 
the "Wesley College, associated wnth 
London Univeiaity, Ranmoor College, 
foi training young men for the 
ministry in the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, the mechanics’ institute, the 
school of art, and the St Geoige’s 
Museum, founded by Mr Ruskiii, and 
including a picture gallery, a library, 
and a niinoial, a natural history, and 
a botanical collection, the special pur- 
pose of the institution boiiig tlio train- 
ing of ait students The school board 
was first elected in 1870, and carries 
on its operations with great energy 
and success 

The principal public buildings are 
the town-hall, including the police 
offices and rooms for the quarter ses- 
sions and other courts, erected in 
1808, enlarged in 1833, and lately 
extensively remodelled at a cost of 
over £10,000 j the council hall and municipal buildings, 
originally used for the mechanics’ msLituto, but pin chased 
by the corporation in 1864 ; the cutlers’ hall, built in 1832 
at a cost of £6000, and enlarged iii 1857 by the addition 
of a magnificent ibanqueting hall, oreclod at a cost of 
£9000 ; the general post office, in tho Doric style, opened 
ill 1874, tho fuo now corn exchange, in the Tudor stylo, 
erected at a cost of £60,000 j the Albert Hall, opened in 
1873 by a joint-stock company for concerts and p^tiblic 
meetings , the music lialJ, erected in 1823 , the freemasons’ 
hall, opened in 1877; the temperance halls, 1856; the 
Norfolk market hall, opened in 1857 at a cost of £40,000 ; 
the theatre royal, originally erected in 1793, rebuilt in 
3 880 at a cost of £8000 ; tho Alexandra theatre, erected 
1830-7 at a cost of £8000; the barracks, having accom- 
modation for a cavalry and an infantry regiment and 
suiTOLindcd by grounds 26 acres in extent; and tho 
vokin toer artillery drill hall, erected at a cost of £9000. 
The literary and social institutions include the Atlieuseum, 
established in 1847, with a newsroom and library; the 


literary and philosophical society, 1822 , the Sheffield club, 
1862, the Sheffield library, commenced m 1777, and con- 
taining 80,000 volumes, and the fiee library, founded in 
1856, with various branches opened in subsequent years 
Among the medical or benevolent institutions may bo 
mentioned the general infirmary, opened in 1797, and 
successively enlarged and improved as requiiements de- 
manded , the ijubhc hospital, erected m 1858 (lu connexion 
with the Sheffield medical school established in 1792) and 
extended in 1869 , the hospital for women, originally estab- 
lished in 1864, but trausfcried in 1878 to a new building 
elected at the expense of Thomas Jessop, and now called 
the Jessop hosiiital for w^omcn , the hospital for diseases 
of the skill, 1880 , the ear and thioat hospital, 1880 , the 
fevei hospital, erected by the Town Council at a cost of 
about £25,000 , the school and manufactory foi tho blind, 
1879 , the South Yorkshiie lunatic asylum, 1872 ; the 
Shiowsbury hospital foi twenty men and twenty women, 
originally founded by the seventh eail of Shrewsbury, who 
died in 1616, but since greatly enlarged by successive 


bonofactious ; the ITolHa hospital, oatablishod in 1700 for 
widows of cutlons, ttc. ; tho h’irth alrnHlioUhOH, orocstod and 
endowed in 1860 by hlark Ih'rtli nf Oakbrook at a cost 
of £30,000; llio licensed viotimllurH’ aHyltim, 1H7H; tho 
Dcakin lubtitution, IBID; Ilanby’s charity, 1760; and 
ITadfiold’s charity, 1H60. 

The public monumontH are neither niimorouH nor im- 
portant, tho principal being tho hlontgomery statue, oroctod 
to James Montgomery the poet in 1861, chiolly by tho 
Sunday school teachers of the town, the Jilbonojcor Elliot 
monument, erected in the market-place in 1854, and 
removed to 'Weston Park in 1875, tho column to Godfrey 
Rykes tho artist, erected in Weston Turk in 1871, tho 
cholera monument 1834-5, and tho Chimoan monument 
to tho nativoa of Rheffiold who diod in tho Crimoan War. 

Tho town is comfiarativoly well supplied with parks 
and public gardens. In three of tho moro populous dis- 
tricts tlio diiko of Norfolk, lord of the manor, presented 
plots of ground amounting in all to 26 acres, to bo used 
as recreation grounds. In tho wostorn suburbs is the 
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Weston Park and Museum, occupying tlie grounds and 
mansion kouse of Weston Hall, whicli tlie town council 
purchased in 1873 The grounds are about IB acres in 
extent, and the museum includes — in addition to the 
Mappin Art Gallery, now (1886) being erected from the 
bequest of John Newton Mappin — a picture gallery, a 
natural histoiy collection, and an extensive collection of 
Biitisli antiquities The Firth Park, on the north-east of 
the town, 36 acies in extent, was purchased by Mark Firth, 
and presented to the town, the opening ceremony by the 
prince and piincess of Wales taking place 16th August 
1875 The Noifolk Park, 60 acres in extent, is granted 
by the duke of Norfolk for the use of the town, but remains 
his property The botanical gardens, 18 acres in extent, 
situated in the western suburbs, are the property of a com- 
pany, but on certain days they are open to the public at a 
small charge The Biainall Lane cricket ground is the 
scene of most of the Yoikshire county ciicket matches 

Tlio prosperity of Slioffiold is chiefly dopeiident on tlie manu- 
facture of steel and tlie a]iphcatioii of it to its vaiioiis uses Tlie 
smoltiiig of iron in the district is supposed to date flora Roman 
times, and tlioro is distinct proof cai lying it back as far as tlio 
Noimaii Conquest The town had hocorao famed for its ciitleiy 
by the 14th contuiy, as is shown liy alliibions in Chaiicei Tlioio 
was an important trade canied on in knives in tho leign of Eliza- 
beth, and tho Cutlois’ Company was incoipoiated in 1624 In caily 
times cutlery was made ol lihstei oi hai steel , afteiwards shear 
steel was introdueod for tlio same pm pose , but in 1740 Bonjamui 
ITiiutsman of Ilandsworth intiodiieed tho inaiiiifactiiioof cast steel, 
and U[) to the present time Sholliold retains its snpieinacy in stool 
inanulactiiro, notwithatandnig foieign competition, especially that 
of (lonmuiy and the United ylates, its ixacio in heavy stool having 
kept paeo with tliat in tlio other blanches. It was with the aid 
of Bhelllold capital that Henry Bessemer founded his pioneer works 
to develop tlio manufaoturo of his invention, and a largo quantity 
of Bessomor stool is still made in Shofliold Tho heavy branch of 
tho steel manufaoturo incdndes armour plates, rails, tyres, axles, 
large eastings for engiiioH, stool shot, and steel for rifles Tho 
ontleiy trade ombiaeos almost every variety of matrumont and 
tool, — spring and table knives, labors, scissors, surgical instni- 
incui«s, mstliomatieal mstriimonts, edge tools, saws, scythes, 
sickles, spades, shovels, engmoermg tools, 11111111110111 , vices, &c 
Tho maiiiifacturo of cngiui's and macdunery is also largely earned 
on, as well as that of stoves and giates. fl’ho art of silver plating 
was introduced by Thomas Bnlsovor in 1742, and tho maniifacturo 
is still of importaiieo Among tho minor industiios of tho town 
are tanning, confoelioneiy, cabiuotmakmg, hioyclo-making, iron 
and brass founding, silver refining, and the maniifacturo of 
brushes and combs and of optical iiistruinenis. On aocoimt of 
various oiitiagos perpetrated by artisans in workshops against iior- 
sons obnoxious to ilietn, a Govonimont oomnussion was m 1867 
npi)ointed to make inqiiiriGS, the result being tho exposure and 
suiiprnssion of confederacies in connexion with various workmen’s 

IIUIOIIH. 

Tho town trust for the ndmmistraiion of property belonging to 
tho town dates fioin the 14th eontury, and 111 1681 tho inimher 
and maiuior of oloctiou ol tho “ town trustees ” was delhixtoly 
settled by a doeroo of the Court of Chancoiy. Additional poweis 
wore eouforrod on tho trustees by an Act passed 111 1874 Tho 
annual mcome of tho trust property now amounts to about £6000. 
Shofliold ohtainod nninici]ial government in 1848, and is divided 
into nino wards. Tho immbor of aldormon is sixtoeii. Smeo 1864 
tho town council havo had control of tho police, of tho maintenance 
of tho streets, and of tho drainago and sanitary arrangements, but 
tho svqiplK'S of water and gas aio in the hands of private companies. 
Tho marlceta belong to tho duke of Norfolk, lord of tho manor. 
Tho town first rotnrnod mombora to parliament in 1832. In 1886 
tho ropresontation was mcroasod from two to five members, tho 
parhamontary divisions being Atteicliflb, Bnghisido, Central, 
jEcclosall, and ITallam. TUo area of tho municipal and paxliamoiit- 
ary borough is 19,661 acres. From 46,766 in 1801 tho population 
imd increased by 1841 to 110,891 , by 1871 to 289,947, and by 1881 
to 284,608 (141,298 males, 148,210 Wlos). 

Sheffield was tho capital of Hallamshiro from tho Norman Con- 
quest, and it is supposed that tho “aula” of tho Saxon Lord 
waltheof mentioned m Domesday was on tho Castle Hill. After 
the execution of Walthoof for a conspiracy against tho Conqueror 
in 1076 the manor for some time remained in the hands of his 
countess, but in 1080 was possessed by Rogor do Bnsli. After- 
wards it passed to the Do Lovotots, barons of Huntingdonshire, one 
of whom had a castle at Sheffield, A number of people, workeis 
in iron, gathered round tho castle and formed the nucleus of the 
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town Thiough an heiiess of the De Lovetots it passed 111 the 
leign of Richaid I to the De Fuinivals, one of whom, Thomas de 
Fmmval, stiengthened and completed the castle, and obtained 
fiom Edwaid I a chaitei undei the gieat seal foi a market and 
annual fair After the extinction ot the male line of the Fuinivals 
in 1406, the manoi passed to the Talbots, of whom John, lefened 
to in Shakespeaie’s Eemy VI , was cieated eail of Shiewsbuiy in 
1442 CaidmalWolsey, dminghisdisgiace, wasfoi some tune placed 
in Sheffield Castle under the ehaige of George, fouith eail of Shiews- 
buiy , and Queen Maiy lemained a pnsonei in it undei the care of 
Geoige, sixth eail, fiom the autumn of 1570 to the autumn of 1584 
Dmmg the Civil Wars the castle was seized m 1642 by the 
Pailiainentaiy paity, wdio gaiusoiied it and thiew up entvench- 
ments round the town, but after the capture of Eotheiham in 
Apiil 1643 they, on the appioach of the eail of Newcastle, left it 
m panic and fled to Deibyshiie It was, how'evei, recaptmed by 
the paity in the following year, and was subsequently demolished 
In 1654 the estate passed byiuaiiiage to the Howaids, dukes of 
Noifolk 

See Iluntei’a Ilallam'ihu a, 1819, new eel liy A Gatty, 18(59, Leader, 
Sheffield Oa’dle and Mary Queen of Scots, 1809 , Gatty, Slieffletd Fast and 
Fiesent, 1873 , W de Giay BJich, 0; tqi7ial Documents i elaimq to Sheffield, 1874 , 
Leadei, Reminiscences of Old Sheffiield, 1875, Tayloi, Pictorial Guide to 
Sheffield, 1879 

SHEFFIELD, John See Buckinghamshire, Duke 

OE 

SHEIL, Riciiaed Laloe (1791-1851), Irish political 
orator, was the eldest son o£ Edward Shell, an Irishman 
who had acquired considerable w’^ealth in Spam, and aftei 
the passing of the Act permitting Catholics in Ireland to 
purchase and transmit property in fee had returned to 
Ireland, where he purchased the estate of Bellevue, 
Tipperary The son was boin 17th August 1791, at 
Drumdowncy, Tipperary Ho received instruction in 
French and Latin from the Abb6 de Gnmeau, a French 
refugee, and aftei wards at Kensington House school, 
London, presided over by a French nobleman, the Prince 
de Broglie In October 1804 he was removed to the 
college at Stonoyhiirst, Lancashire, and in November 
1807 entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he specially 
disiinguiBliod himself in tho debates of tho Historical 
Society He graduated BA. in July 1811, and on 
13tli November of the same year entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
preparatory to being called to the Irish bar Ho was 
admitted a member of the Irish bar at the Hilary term 
1814, and meanwhile resolved to support himself by 
writing plays. His play of Adelaide^ or the JSomgranU, was 
played at tho Crow Street theatre, Dublin, 19th February 
1814, with complete success, and on the 23d May 1816 
was performed at Covent Garden. The Apostate^ produced 
at tho latter theatre on 3d May 1817, firmly established 
his reputation, and encouraged him to continiio his 
dramatic efforts till his legal and political duties absorbed 
tho greater part of his leisure His principal other plays 
are Bellamira (written in 1818), Evadne (1819), Huguenot, 
(1819), and Moniim (1820) In 1 822 ho began, along with 
W. H. Curran, to contribute to the Nev) Monthly Magazine 
a series of papers entitled Sketches of the Insh Bar, which 
attracted considorahlo attention by their raciuess and 
graphic vigour. Those written by Sheil were published 
in 1855 in two volumes, with a sketch of his life. Sheil 
was one of the principal founders of the Catholic Associa- 
tion in 1823, and drew up tho petition for inquiry into 
tho modo of administering the laws in Ireland, which was 
presented in the same year to both Houses of Parliament. 
After the defeat of the Catholic Relief Bill in 1826 he 
suggested the formation of the New Catholic Association, 
and, along with O’Connell, was the principal leader of the 
agitation persistently carried on till Catholic emancipation 
was granted in 1829 In the same year he was returned 
to parliament for Melbourne Port, and in 1831 for Louth. 
He took a prominent part in all the debates relating to 
Ireland, and his brilliant eloquence gradually captivated 
tho admiration of the House. In August 1839 he became 
vice-president of the board of trade in Lord Melbourne’s 
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ministry. After tlie accession of Lord Jolin Bussell to 
power in 1846 he was appointed master of tlie mint 
Being desirous, on account of Ins wife’s health, to obtain 
diplomatic employment abroad, he was in 1850 appointed 
minister at the court of Tuscany He died somewhat 
suddenly of gout at Florence on May 23, 1851 

SeQ Memoirs of Mcha-i d Lccloi Shell, hyW Torrens M'Cullagh 
(2 vols , 1855) 

SHEKEL. In the system of Babylonian and Assyrian 
weights the talent (called in Heb kikkar) consisted of 
60 mana (Heb maneh) oi minas, and the latter again 
of sixty shekels (Heb^pCJ'). Eor the values of these 
weights see NuMiSMAncs, vol xvn p. 631, where it is 
also explained that the Phoenicians and Hebiews modified 
the system and reckoned only 50 shekels to the maneh, at 
all events in applying the names to money, t c , to the 
precious metals,^ and that the weight of then silver shekel 
was also probably modified for convenience of interchange 
between the gold and silver standaid. The silver shekels 
of the Maccabees (Numismatics, p 650) have a maximum 
weight of about 224 grains, and correspond to tlie Phoe- 
nician tetradrachm (foui drams). Hence in Matt, xvii. 24 
the temple tax of half a shekel is called the didrachm (2 
drams) In 2 Sam xiv 26 we read of shekels “ after the 
king’s weight,” i e , according to the Assyiian standard, 
which is called “royal” on weights found at Nineveh 
The Hebrews divided the shekel into twenty parts, each of 
which waa a gerab (iT?^) 

SHELBUENE, Eael of. See Laksdowne, Marquis 
of 

SHELD-DEAKE, or, as commonly spelt in its con- 
tracted form, Sheldrake, a word whose derivation ^ has 
been much discussed, one of the most conspicuous birds of 
the Duck tribe, Amtich, called, however, in many parts of 
England the “Burrow-Duck” fiom its habits presently 
to be mentioned, and m some districts by the almost obso- 
lete name of “Bei gander” (Dutch, Berg-eemle, Germ. Ber(/- 
enie), a word used by Turner in 1544. 

The Shelcirako la the Anas iadoina^ of Linntcus, and the 
Tadorna coinuta or T vulyianser of modern oniitliology, a bird 
somowhat laigor and of inoie upright aiaimo than an oidmary 
Duck, having its hill, with a basal IJeahy jirotuberauce (whenco the 
specific term cornuta), pale lecl, the head and upper neck veiy daik 
glossy green, and boiicatli that a broad wluto collar, succeeded by 
a still broader belt of bright bay cxtendiiig from the upper back 
across the upper hroast. The outer scapulaia, the xninmiies, a 
median abdominal stripe, which dilates at tlie vent, and a bar at 
the tip of the middle tail-quills are black ; the inner secondaries 
and the lower tail-covcits aio giey , and the speculum or wing-spot 
IS a rich bronzed- gi con The rest of the plumago is pure white, 
and the legs are flesh-coloured Tlioio is little cxtomnl dilTorcjico 
between the sexes, the female being only somewhat sinallor and 
less brightly coloured. The Sheldrake Irequonts tlio sandy coasts 
of nearly the whole of Europe and North Africa, oxtending across 
isia to India, China, and Japan, genornlly keeping in pairs and 
sometimes iienotrating to favourahio inland localities. Tlio nest 
13 always made under cover, usually in a rabbit-holo among sand- 
hills, and in the Erisiaii Islands the people auiipiy this bird with 
artificial bun-ows, taking largo toll of it in eggs and down Barbai y, 
south-eastern Europe, and Central A sia are inhabited by an allied 

^ See Exod. xxxviii. 25, where there are 8000 shekels in the talent 

^ Bay in 1674 {JSngl Wcids, p 76) gave it from the local "sheld” 
(== particoloured), winch, applied to animals, as a horse or a cat, still 
survives m East Anglia. This opinion is not only suitable but is 
conflimed by the bird’s Old Norsk name Slgoldungr, fiora STcodldr, 
inmarily a patch, and now commonly bestowed on a piebald horse, 
just as Slyalda (Claasby’s lael Diet., sud wee), from the same source, 
M a jiarticoloured cow. But some scholars interpret ShjblAungr by 
the secondary meaning of Shjoldr, a shield, asserting that it refers 
to "the shield-like band across the breast” of the bud. If they bo 
right the piopoi spelling of the English word would be “ Shield-drake,” 
as some indeed have it. A third suggested meaning, from the Old Noxsk 
Sl(g6l, shelter, is philologically to be rejected, but, if true, would refer 
to the bird’s habit, desoribod in the text, of breading under cover. 

® Tins is the Latinized form of the French Tadome, first published 
by Beloii (1566), a word on which Littr^ throws no light except to 
state that it has a southern variant Tardone 


species of moie inland lange and veiy diffeient coloiation, the 
T casarca oi Casmea^ nitila ot ornithologists, tho Ruddy 
Sheldiake of English authois— for it has seveial times stiayed to 
the Biitish Islands,— and the “Brahminy Duck” of Anglo- 
Indians, who find it lesoitiug in wuitei, whethei by pans oi by 
thousands, to then inland waters This species is ot an almost 
uniform bay colour all over, except the quill-feathcis oi the w mgs 
and tail, and (m the male) a iiiig lound the neck, which aie black, 
while the wing-coveits aie white and the speculum shines with 
gieen and purple ; the bill and legs aie dailc-colouied ® A species 
closely lesembling the last, but with a giey head, T <^ana, inhabits 
South Afiica, while in some of the islands ol the !Malay Aiclu- 
pelago, and in the noitheiii parts of Austialia, tlicio is afouith 
species, T radjali, •which almost equals the tine Sheldiake iii its 
biiglitly contiasted plumage, but yet wants some of tho Inroly 
colouis the latter displays— its head, foi instance, hoing whiio 
instead of daik gieen Fuither to tho southuaul in Austialia 
occuis anothei species of moie sombic colouis, the T tadomoidcs , 
and New Zealand is the homo of a sixth species, T raiicgata, 
still less distiiigiu&hcd hy hiight hues In tho last two tlu> 
plumago of the sexes diltoisiiot incoiisitleiably, but all aic boliovod 
to have essentially the same habits as the T coinuia 

It IS not without a purpose that these difiereut spocio.s 
are here particularized. Sheldrakes will, if attention ho paid 
to their wants, breed freely in captivity, crossing if oppor- 
tunity be given them with other species, and an incident 
therewith connected possesses an impoitanco hardly to bo 
overrated hy the philosophical natuiahst, though it seems 
not to have met with the attention it deserves In tho 
Zoological Society’s gardens in tho spring of 1859 a male of 
T cornuta mated with a female of T cam, and, as will have 
been inferred from what has been before stated, these two 
species differ greatly in tho colouiing of thoir plumago. 
The young of then union, however, presented an aiii)ear- 
anco wholly unlike that of oithoi paient, and an appearance 
which can baldly ho said, as has been said {P Z P , 1859, 
p 442), to be “a curious conibniation of IhocohnuH of the 
two.” Both sexes of tins hybrid have been admiralty poi- 
trayed by Mr Wolf {tom cit , Aves, pi 158) ; and, Htumge 
to say, when those figures are compared with equally faith- 
ful portraits by the same master {op nf , 1864, pis 18, 19) 
of tho Austialian and Now Zealand Hpocics, 2\ tadonioidcs 
and T. varier/ata, it will at once be scon that the hybritls 
l)resont an aiipearanco almost midway between tho two 
.species last named — spociuH which certainly had nothing 
to do with thoir production. Tho only explanation ol Ibis 
astounding fact scorns to bo that afl'ordcd by tho principle 
of “reversion,” as sot forth by Mr Darwin, and illustrated 
by him from examples of certain broods of I loves, donios- 
tic Fowls, and Ducks {Aidm. and PL under Jkinmhcaiion,^ 
i. pp. 197-200, ii. p. 40), as well as, in tho matter of 
domestic Fowls, by Mr Cambridge PhillipH {Zoohujist, 
1884, p. 331). It IB a perfectly fair liypothoaiH that tho 
existing animals of Now Zealand and Australia retain 
more of thoir ancestral character than do those of coirntries 
m which wo may suppose the struggle for life to have 
been fiercer and the action of natural Kcleotion stronger. 
Why it is so wo cannot say, yet oxpcriinont proves that 
tho moat widely dilloront breeds of Pigeons and other 
poultry, when crossed, produce offspring tliat more re- 
sembles the ancestral wild spocioa from which tho domestic- 
ated forms have sprung than it resembles either of tho 
immediate iiaronis. This myatorious agency is known as 

* Bonaparte "was ploasetl in 1838 to Rcpavato tliiH spones from tho 
genus Tadoma, hut noitlioi ho nor any ol’ Wh sucpesBora has shown 
any good reason for doing so, 

® Jerdon (/i. India, lii. p. 798) tolls of a Ilintlu belief that anco 
upon a time two lovers -were transfomed into birds of this species, 
and that they or their descendants are condoinnod to piiss tho night 
on the opposite banks of a river, whence they unceasingly call to one 
another: “Charkwa, shalllcome?” “No, Charkwi.” “Charkwi, 
shall I come?” “No, Charkwa.” As to how, under these eireinn- 
staucoB, the race is perpetuated tho legend is silent. 

® The Anas scuUlUltt, of the Inclo-Malny countries is by several 
authorities considered to be a Tadoma, but this view is denied by 
others, among them by Mr Hume {Stray Feathers, viii, p. 168). 
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tlie principle of “reveision,” and the examjile ju&t cited 
proves that the same efiect is pioduced in species as well 
as in “laces,” — indicating the essential identity of both, 
— the only leal diffeience being that “species ” aremoie 
diffcientiated than are “races,” or that the distinction 
between them, instead of being (as many writers, some 
of the first repute, have maintained) qualitative, is meiely 
quantitative, or one of degree ^ 

The genus Tadotna, as shewn by its tiaclieal characters, 
seems to be most neaily related to Clienalopex, containing 
the bud so well known as the Egyptian Goose, C sigyptxaca, 
and an allied species, C. juhata, fi om South America For 
llie samo leason the genua Plectropterus, composed of the 
Spill -winged Geese of Africa, and perhaps the Australian 
Anseranas and the Indian and Ethiopian Sa't adiornis^ 
also appear to belong to the same group, which should be 
lockoned rather to the Anatine than to the Anserine 
acction of the AnaUdsa (-*' n ) 

SHELLEY, Maky Wollstone craft (1797-1851), the 
second wife of the poet Shelley {q v ), born in London, 
August 30, 1797 (see vol x p 717), deserves some 
iioiico on her own account, as a writer of romance, chiefly 
imaginative When she was in Switzcilaiid with Shelley 
and Byion in 181G (see below), a pioposal was made 
that vaiious members of tlio paiiy should write a romance 
or tale dealing with the super natmal The icsiilt of tins 
j)iojocL was that Mrs Rholloy wioto Franleiisteui, Byron 
the boginnmg of a naiiativo about a vampyio, and Dr 
Tohdori, Byron’s physician, a tale named The Vimpyre, 
the authorship of which used froquontly in past years 
to bo attributod to Byron hmisolf Franhetistem, piib- 
lishod 111 1818, when Mis Shelley was at the utmost 
twcuty-oiio years old, is a very romaikablo poiformanco 
ior HO young and inexperienced a writer , its mam idea is 
that of ibo formation and vitalmatioii, by a deep student 
of tlio secrets of nature, of an adult man, who, entering the 
world thus under unnatural conditions, bocomes tho terror 
of liis hpecies, a huli’-iuvoluntaiy criminal, and finally an 
ontcast wliosu sole rosourco is aolf-immolation This 
romaiu'o was followed by others: Yalpm/a, or ihcLife <(nd 
Admiiurch of Castnieno^ J^riuce oj Xiava (1833), an his- 
torical tale written with a good deal of spirit, and readable 
onougli oven now ; The Tatit JI/mi (1820), a fiction of tho 
final agonioB of Imman society owing to the universal 
spi ead of a postilonco, — tins is wi ittoii in a very stilted style, 
but boars some traces of tho imagination winch fashioned 
h'ronkemli’hij , The Foiiuncs of PerMn WaibcrJc (1830), 
Lodorc (1 835) \ and Fidhio (1 837) licsides those novels 
there was tho Journal of a Idix lEcf/is’ Tour (the tour 
of 1811 uiontiouod below), which is published in con- 
junction with fciholloy’s prose- writings ; also Jiamhlcs m 
(Jmnany and Italy in lB40~12-43 (which shows an 
observant spirit, 9apablo of making some true forecasts of 
the future), and various niisoellanoous ■writings. After 
tlio death of Rholloy, for whom she had a deep and even 
enthusiastic aflociion, marred at times hy defects of 
temper, Mrs Bhelloy in tho autumn of 1823 returned to 
Ijondon. At first tho earnings of her pen wore her only 
sustocanco ; hut after a while Sir Timothy Shelley made 
her an allowance, which would have hcon withdrawn if 
she had poraisted in a ])rojoct of writing a full biography 
of hor husband. She was a loving and careful mother, 
and shared tho prosperous fortunes of her son, when, 
upon tho death of Sir Timothy in 184:4, ho succeeded to 
tho baronetcy She died m February 1851. 

SHELLEY, Pei^oy Bysshe (1792-1822), was horn on 

^ It is further ■worthy of remark that the young of T, vaviegata 
when flrai hatched closely resemble those of T. casaroa, aad when 
tho former assume their first plumage they xesenxhlo their father more 
than their mother (P. Z,S,^ 1866, p. 160). 
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4tli August 1793, at Field Place, near Horsham, Sussex 
He was the eldest child of Timothy Shelley, MP foi 
Shoreham, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
Pilfold, of Effingham, Surrey. Mr Timothy Shelley be- 
came in 1815 Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart , upon the decease 
of his fathei Bysshe, who was created a baronet in 
1806 This Bysshe Shelley was born m Christ Church, 
Newark, North America, and mariied two heiresses, the 
former, the mother of Timothy, being Mary Catherine, 
heiiess of the Rev Theobald Micliell, of Hoisham He 
was a handsome man of enterprising and remarkable 
character, accumulated a vast fortune, built Castle Goimg, 
aud lived in sullen and penurious retirement in his closing 
yeais None of his talent seems to have descended to 
Timothy, who, except for being of a rathei oddly self-asser- 
tive chaiactei, was undistmguishable fiom the ordinary 
run of commonplace country squii es The mother of the 
poet is described as beautiful, and a woman of good abili- 
ties, bat not with any hteiary turn , she was an agreeable 
Icttei-wiitei The branch of the Shelley family to which 
tho poet Percy Bysshe belonged traces its pedigree to 
Homy Shelley, of Wornnnghuist, Sussex, who died in 
1623. Beyond that point the genealogical record is not 
clear ; yet no substantial doubt exists that these Worm- 
inghurst oi Castle Goiing Shelleys are of the same stock 
as the Michelgiovo Shelleys, who tiaco ujo to Sir William 
Shelley, judge of the common pleas undei Henry YII, 
thence to a meinhci of pailiamcnt in 1415, and to the 
reign of Edwaid I,, or oven to the epoch of the Norman 
Conquest The Woiminghurst branch was a family of 
credit, but not of distinction, until its fortunes culminated 
iiiidci the above-named Sii Bysshe 

In tho chaiactor of Percy Bysshe Shelley three qualities 
become early manifest, and may be regarded as innate 
iinpres.4ionablenoss or extromo susceptibility to external 
aud internal impulses of fueling , a lively imagination oi 
erratic fancy, blurimg a sound estimate of solid facts ; and 
a icsoltttc repudiation of outer authoiity or tho despotism 
of custom Those qualities were highly developed in his 
earliest manhood, wcio active in his boyhood, and no 
doubt made soino show oven on the hordoiland between 
childhood and infancy. At tho ago of six ho was sont to 
a (lay school at Warnhain, kept by the Rov Mi Edwards ; 
at ten to Sion House School, Brentford, of which tho 
piincipal was T)r Greenlaw, while the pupils were mostly 
sons of local tradesmen ; at twelve (or immediately before 
that age, 29th July 1804) to Eton. The headmaster of 
Eton, up to nearly the close of Shelley’s sojourn xn tho 
school, was Dr Goodall, a mild disciplinarian , it is iliere- 
foro a mistake to suppose that Percy (unless during his 
very brief stay in the lower school) was frequently 
flagellated by the formidable Dr Keate, who only became 
headmaster after Goodall Shelley was a shy, sensitive, 
mopish sort of boy from one point of view, — from anotbor 
a very unruly one, having his own notions of justice, inde- 
pondonco, and mental freedom , by nature gentle, kindly, 
and retiring, — under provocation dangerously violent 
He resisted tho odious fagging system, exerted himself 
little in the routine of school-learning, and was known 
both as “Mad Shelley” and as “Shelley tho Atheist.” 
Some "writers try to show that an Eton hoy would be 
termed atheist without exhibiting any propensity to 
atheism, but solely on the ground of his being mutinous. 
However, as Shelley was a declared atheist a good while 
before attaining his majority, a shrewd suspicion arises 
that, if Etonians dubbed him atheist, they had some 
relevant reason for doing so 

Shelley entered University College, Oxford, in April 
1810, returned thence to Eton, and finally quitted the 
school at midsummer, and commenced residence in Oxford 
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in October. Here lie met a young Durbam man, Thomas 
Jefierson Hogg, who had preceded him in the university 
by a couple of mouths , the two youths at once struck up 
a warm and intimate friendship Shelley had at this 
time a love for chemical experiment, as well as for poetry, 
philosophy, and classical study, and was in aU his tastes 
and bearing an enthusiast. Hogg was not in the least an 
enthusiast, rather a cynic, but he also was a steady and 
well-read classical student In religious matters both 
were sceptics, or indeed decided anti-Christians , whether 
Hogg, as the senior and more informed disputant, 
pioneered Shelley into strict atheism, or whether Shelley, 
as the more impassioned and unflinching speculator, 
outran the easy-going 3eermg Hogg, is a moot point, we 
incline to the latter opinion Oeitain it is that each egged 
on the other by perpetual disq^uisition on abstiuse sub- 
jects, conducted partly foi the sake of truth and partly 
for that of mental exercitation, without on either side any 
disposition to bow to authority or stop short of extreme 
conclusions. The upshot of this habit was that SheEey 
and Hogg, at the close of some five months of happy and 
uneventful academic life, got expelled from the umversity. 
Shelley — for he alone figiues as the writer of the “little 
syllabus,” although there can be no doubt that Hogg was 
his confidant and coadjutor throughout — published anony- 
mously a pamphlet oi flysheet entitled The Neceh&ity of 
Atheism, which he sent round, or intended to send round, 
to all soits of people as an invitation or challenge to dis- 
cussion It amounted to saying that neither reason nor 
testimony is adequate to establish the existence of a 
deity, and that nothing short of a personal individual solf- 
revelation of the deity would be sufficient. The college 
authorities heard of the pamphlet, somehow identified 
Shelley as its author, and summoned him before them — 
“ our master, and two or three of the fellows ” The 
pamphlet was produced, and Shelley was required to say 
whether he had wiitten it or not. The youth declined to 
answer the question, and was expelled by a written 
sentence, ready drawn up Hogg was next summoned, 
with a losult practically the same, The precise details of 
this transaction have boon much contiovcrtod ; the best 
evidence is that which appears on the college records, 
showing that both Hogg and Shelley (Hogg is thoro 
named first) were expelled for “ contumaciously refusing to 
answer questions,” and for “ repeatedly dcclming to dis- 
avow ” the authorship. Thus they were dismissed as being 
mutineers against academic anthoiity, in a case pregnant 
with the suspicion — not the proof — of atheism, but 
how the authorities could know beforehand that the two 
undergraduates would ho contumacious and stiff against 
disavowal, so as to give warrant for written sentences 
ready drawn up, is nowhere explained Possibly iho 
sentences were worded without ground assigned, and 
would only have been produced in terrorem had iho 
young men proved more malleable The date of this 
incident was 25th March 1811 
Shelley and Hogg came up to London, where Shelloy 
was soon left alone, as his friend wont to York to study 
conveyancing. Percy and his incensed father did not at 
once come to terms, and for a while lie had no resource 
beyond pocket-money saved up by his sisters (four in 
number altogether) and sent round to him, sometimes by 
the hand of a singularly pretty school-fellow, Miss Harriot 
Westbrook, daughter of a retired and moderately opulent 
hotel-keeper Shelley, especially in early youth, had a 
somewhat “ priggish ” turn for moralizing and argumenta- 
tion, and a decided mania for proselytizing ; his school- 
girl sisters, and their little Methodist fiiend Miss West- 
brook, aged between fifteen and sixteen, must all be 
enlightened and converted to anti-Christianity. Ho there- 


fore cultivated the society of Harriet, calling at the house 
of her father, and being encouraged m his assiduity by 
her much older sister Eliza Harriet not unnatuially 
fell lu love with him , and he, though not it would seem 
at any time ardently in love with her, dallied along the 
flowery pathway which leads to sentiment and a definite 
courtship This was not his fiist love-affair , for he had 
but a very few months before been courting his cousm 
Miss Harriet Grove, who, alarmed at his heterodoxies, 
finally broke off with him — to his no small grief and per- 
turbation at the time It is averred, and seemingly with 
truth, that Shelley never indulged in any sensual oi dis- 
sipated amoui , and, as he advances m life, it becomes 
apparent that, though capable of the passion of love, and 
unusually prone to legaid with much effusion of sentiment 
women who interested his mind and heart, the mere 
atti action of a pictty face or an alluring figure left him 
unenthralled After a while Percy was reconciled to lus 
father, revisited his family in Sussex, and then stayed with 
a cousin in Wales I-Ienco ho was recalled to London by 
Miss Harriot Westbrook, who wrote complaining of her 
father’s resolve to send her back to her school, in which 
she was now regarded with lepulsion as having become too 
apt a pupil of the atheist Shelley Pie lopliod couiisclling 
resistance “She wrote to say ” (those are the woids of 
Shelley in a letter to Hogg, dating towards the end of 
July 1811) “that resistance was useless, but that she 
would fly with me, and throw herself upon my protection ” 
Shelley thoreforo lotuincd to London, whore ho found 
Harriot agitatod and wavormg, finally they agiocd to, 
elope, tiavollcd in haste to lidinburgh, and there, accoiding 
to the law of Scotland, bocauio husband and wile on 28th 
August Shelley, it shouUl bo undoi stood, had by tins 
tnuo openly broken, not only with the dogmas and convou- 
tions of Cliristiau religion, but with many of tlio nistitu 
tions of Ghristiau polity, and m ospooial with such as 
onforoo and regulate mariiagoj ho hold — with William 
Godwin and some other ihcoiists — that marriage ought to 
bo smqJy a volimlary rolatiou botwoou a man and a 
woman, to bo assumed at joint option and ternumitoil at 
the after-option of either parly. If therefore lie had acted 
upon his ])ersonal conviction of the right, lie would never 
have wedded Harriot, wliuthor by Scotc.b, English, or any 
other law, but he waived lus own theory in lavour of the 
consideration that in suc.li an expenuieut the woman’s 
stake, and the di.sad vantages accruing to her, are out of 
all eompariHon with the man’s. 11 is conduct therefore 

was so far entirely honourable ; and, if it derogated from 
a principle of his own (a jjriuciple which, Iiowever con- 
trary to the morality of other pooi)le, was and always 
remained matter of genuine conviction on his individual 
part), this was only in deference to a higher ami more 
imperious standard of right 

llarriet Shelloy was not only beautiful ; she wins 
amiable, accommodating, aducjuately well educated and 
well bred. She liked reading, and her reading was not 
strictly frivolous. But she could not (as Shelley said at a 
later date) “ fool poetry and understand plnluMo]_thy ” Her 
attractions wore all on the surface ; there was (to use a 
common phrase) “nothing particular in her.” Eor nearly 
tliroe years Shelley and she led a shifting sort of life u])on 
an income of £400 a year, one-half of wliioh was allowed 
(after his first severe indignation at the mmdlinnce was 
past) by Mr Timothy Bholioy, and the other half by Mr 
Westbrook. Tho spouses left Jklmburgh for York and 
the society of Hogg , broke with him upon a charge made 
by Harriet, and evidently fully believed by Bhelley at iho 
time, tliat, during a temporary absence of his upon business 
in Sussex, Hogg had tried to seduce her (this quarrel was 
entirely made up at tho end of about a year) j moved off 
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to Keswick in Gamberlandj coupled with the company of 
Southey, and some hospitality from tke duke of Norfolk, 
who, as chief magnate in the Shoieham region of Sussex, 
was at pains to leconcile the father and his too unfilial 
heiij sailed thence to Dublin, wheie Shelley was eager, 
and in some degice prominent, in the good cause of 
Catholic emancipation, conjoined with lepeal of the union , 
crossed to Wales, and lived at Nant-Gwillt, near Rhayadei, 
then at Lynniouih in Devonshiie, then at Tanyiallt in 
Carnal vonshire All this was between September 1811 
and February 1813 At Lyiiinouth an Irish seivant of 
Shclloy’s was sentenced to six months’ impiisonment for 
distiibuting and posting up punted papers, bearing no 
printei’s name, of an inSainmatoiy or seditious tendency 
— being a Declaration of Rights composed by the youthful 
reformer, and some versos of his named llie Devil’s Wall 
At Tanyrallt Shelley was (to trust his own and Harriet’s 
account, confirmed by the evidence of Miss Westbiook, 
the older sistei, who continued an inmate in most of then 
homes) attacked on the night of 26th Febmary by an 
assassin who fired tliico pistol-shots The motivo of the 
attack was undefined , the fact of its occuricnco was 
gonorally disbohovod, both at the time and by subsoquont 
inquiiors. To analyse the possibilities and probabilities of 
the case would load us too fai , wo can only say that wo 
rank with the docidod sceptics Shelley was full of wuld 
unpractical notions , ho dosod liiinself with laudanum as 
a palliative to spasmodic pains , ho was given to stiango 
aaaoitions and romancing narratives (scvcial of which 
might properly bo spocified hoio but for want of space), 
and was not incapable of conscious fibbing. IIis mind no 
doubt oscillated nt times along the lino which divides sanity 
from insano delusion. It is dilEcult to suppose that ho 
simply invented such a monstrous stoiy to serve a puiposc. 
The very enormity of the story tends to di.ssuado us fiom 
thinking so, and the pin pose alleged scoims dispropoition- 
ately small — that of decamping from Tanyrallt ore creditors 
should bocomo too pressing Jndeod, wo decisively reject 
tins supi)Osed motivo. On the other hand, nothing could 
bo traced to ooiioboraio Bhelley’s assertion This was at 
any rate the break up of the residoiice at Tanyiallt ; the 
Sliolloys revisited Ireland, and then settled for a wdiilo in 
Loudon. Iloro, in Juno 1813, Harriot gave birth to her 
daughter lantho hlliza (she married a Mr Esdailo, and died 
in 1876). Iforo also Bholloy brought out his first poem of 
any importance, Queen If ah j it was [irivatoly printed, as 
its oxi'ccdingly aggressive tone in mattois of religion and 
morals would not allow of publication 

Idle s])Oculativo sage whom Rhelluy especially rovorenced 
was William Godwin, the author of PoliCieal Justice and 
of the romance Caleb Williams j in 1790 ho had married 
Mary Wollstonocraft, authoress of The Rights of Woman, 
who died shortly after giving birth, on 30th August 1797, 
to a daughter Mary, With Godwin Shelley had opened 
a volunteered corrospondenco late in 1811, and he had 
known him personally since the winter which closed 1812. 
Godwin was then a bookseller, living with his second wife, 
who had boon a Mrs Clairmont ; there wore four other 
inmates of the household, two of whom call for some 
mention hero — Fanny Wollstonocraft, the daughter of the 
authoress and Mr Imlay, and Claire, the daughter of Mrs 
Clairmont, Fanny committed suicide m October 1816, 
being, according to some accounts which remain unverified, 
hopelessly in love with Shelley j Claire was closely 
associated with all his subsequent career. It was towards 
May 1814 that Shelley first saw Mary Wollstoaecraft 
Godwin as a grown-up girl (she was well on towards 
seventeen) ; he instantly fell in love with her, and she with 
him. J'ust before this, 24th March, Shelley had remarried 
Harriet in London, though with no obviously cogent 
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motive foi doing so , but, on becoming enamoured of Mary, 
he seems to have rapidly made up his mind that Harriet 
should not stand in the way. She was at Bath while he 
was in London, and for a while she heard nothing of him. 
They had, however, met again in London and come to 
some sort of understanding befoie the final crisis arrived, — 
Harriet lemonstrating and indignant, but incapable of 
effective resistance, — Shelley sick of her companionship, 
and bent upon gratifying his own wishes, which as we 
have already seen were not at odds with his aiowed 
principles of conduct For some months past there had 
been bickeimgs and misunderstandings between him and 
Hairiet, aggravated by the now detested presence of Miss 
Westbrook in the house , more than this cannot be said, for 
no more is at present known It is certain, however, that 
evidence exists which, while not plainly proving any 
grave wrongdoing on Hauiet’s part, exculpates Shelley 
from the charge of having separated from her without 
what appealed to himself sufficient cause. The upshot 
came on 28th July, when Shelley aided Mary to elope from 
her father’s house, Claue Clairmont deciding to accompany 
them They crossed to Calais, and pioceeded across 
Franco into Switzciland Godwin and his wife weie 
gieatly incensed Though ho and Mary Wollstonocraft 
had entertained and avowed bold opinions regarding the 
mairiago-bond, similar to Shelley’s own, and had m theii 
time acted upon these opinions, it is not clearly made out 
that Mary Godwin had over been encouraged by paternal 
influence to think or do tho like. Shelley and she chose 
to act upon their own likings and responsibility, — ho 
disregarding any claim which Harriet had upon him, and 
Mary setting at nought liei father’s authority Both were 
prepared to ignore tho law of tho land and tlio rules of 
society 1 

Tho three young people returned to London in 
Soptembor In tho following January Sir Bysshe Shelley 
died, and Percy became the immediate hoii to tho entailed 
property inherited by lus father Sir Timothy. This 
ontailcd iiroporty seems to havo been worth .£0000 per 
annum, or little loss. There was another very much 
larger property which Poioy might shortly before have 
.suciucd to hnnsclf, contingently upon bis father’s death, if 
ho would havo consented to put it upon tho same footing 
of entail ; but this ho resolutely refused to do, on tho pro- 
fessed ground of his being opposed upon prineiplo to tho 
system of entail j tlioroforo, on his giandfather’s death 
the larger property passed wholly away from any interest 
which I’orcy might have had in it, in use or in expectancy. 
Ho now came to an understanding with his father as to 
tho remaining entailed property ; and, giving up certain 
future advantages, ho received henceforth a regular income 
of .£1000 a year Out of this he assigned £200 a year 
to Harriet, who had given birth in November to a son, 
Charles Bysshe (he died in 1826). Shelley, and Mary as 
well, were on moderately good terms with Harriet, seeing 
her from time to time. His peculiar views as to the rela- 
tions of the sexes appear markedly again in his having (so 
it is alleged) invited Harriet to return to his and Mary’s 
house as a domicile , of course this curious ariangoment 
did not take effect, Shelley and Mary (who was naturally 
always called Mrs Shelley) now settled at Bishopgate, near 
Windsor Forest , hero ho produced his first excellent poem, 
Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude, which was published soon 
afterwards along with a few others. In May 1816 the pair 
loft England for Switzerland, together with Miss Clairmont, 
and their own infant son William. They went straight to 
S6cheron, near Geneva, Lord Byron, whose separation from 
his wife hadjust then taken place, arrived there immediately 
afterwards. A great deal of controversy has lately arisen 
as to the motives and incidents of this foreign sojourn. 
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Tile clear fact is tkat Miss Clairmont, who kad a fine voice 
and some inclination for the stage, kad seen Byron, as 
connected witk tke management of Drury Lane theatre, 
early in tke year, and an amorous intrigue had begun 
between tkem m London. JPnma fane it seems quite 
reasonable to suppose that ske kad explained the facts to 
Shelley or to Mary, or to both, and had induced them to 
convoy her to the society of Byron abioad, weie this 
finally established as tke fact, it would show no incon- 
sistency of conduct, or breach of his own code of sexual 
morals, ou Shelley’s part. Ou tke other hand it is asserted 
that documentary evidence of an iirefiagable kind exists 
showing that Shelley and Mary were totally ignorant of 
the amour shortly before they went abroad. Whether oi 
not they knew of it while they and Clane were m daily 
interconise with Byron, and housed close by him on the 
shore of the Lake of Geneva, may be left unaigued The 
three returned to London in Septembei 1816, Byion 
remaining abioad, and in January 1817 Miss Clan mont 
gave biith to his daughter named Allegra The return of 
the Shelleys was closely followed by two suicides, — first 
that of Fanny Wollstonecraft (already referred to), and 
second that of Hainet Shelley, who on 9th IJoveinher 
drowned herself in the Serpentine The latest stages of 
the lonely and ill starred Harriet’s career have nevei been 
very explicitly recorded It seems that she formed a con- 
nexion with some gentleman from whom ciicumstances oi 
desertion separated hei, that her habits became intemper- 
ate, and that she was treated with contumelious haislmess 
by her sister during an illness of then father She had 
always had a propensity (often laughed at in earlier and 
happier days) to the idea of suicide, and she now carried 
lb out in act — possibly without anything which could be 
regarded as au extremely cogent predisposing motive, 
although the total weight of her distresses, accumulating 
within the past two years and a half, was beyond question 
heavy to bear Shelley, then at Bath, Imrncd up to 
London when he heard of Hau let’s death, giving manifest 
signs of the shock which so teriiblo a catastrophe had pro- 
duced on him Some self-reproach must no doubt have 
mingled with Ins afiliction and dismay , yet lie does not 
appear to have consideied himself gravely in the wrong at 
any stage in the transaction, and it is established that in 
the train of quite recent events which immediately led up 
to Harriet’s suicide ho had borne no part 

Tins was the time ■when Shelloy began to see a great 
deal of Leigh Hunt, the poet and essayist, editor of The 
Uxaminer , they were close friends, and Hunt did somo- 
thmg (hardly perhaps so much as might have been antici- 
pated) to uphold the reputation of Shelley as a poet — 
which, we may here say once for all, scaicoly obtained any 
public acceptance or solidity duiing his brief life time. 
The death of Harriet having removed the only obstacle to 
a marriage with Mary Godwin, the wedding ensued on 
SOtli December 1816, and the married couple settled down 
at Great Marlow in Buckinghamshire. Their tranquillity 
was shortly disturbed by a Chancery suit set in motion 
by Mr Westbrook, who asked for the custody of his two 
grandchildren, on the giound that Shelley had deserted 
Ills Wife and intended to bring up his offspring in his own 
albeistic and anti-social opinions. Lord Chancellor Eldon 
delivered judgment towards 26th March 1817. Ho hold 
that Shelley, having avowed condemnable principles of 
conduct, and having fashioned his own conduct to corre- 
spond, and being likely to inculcate the same principles 
upon ins children, was unfit to have the charge of them. 
He therefore assigned this charge to Mr and Miss West- 
brook, and appointed as their immediate curator Dr 
Hume, an orthodox army-physician, who was Shelley’s 
own nominee. The poet had to pay for the maintenanco 


of the children a sum which stood eventually at £120 per 
annum , if it was at first (as generally stated) £200, that 
was no more than what he had previously allowed to 
Hariiet This is the last incident of marked impoitance 
in the perturbed career of Shelley, the lest lelates to the 
history of his mind, the poems which lie produced and 
published, and liis changes of locality in travelling In 
Match 1818, after an illness which he regarded (lightly oi 
wrongly) as a dangerous pulmonaiy attack, Shelley, with Ins 
wife, their two infants William and Clara, and Miss Clair- 
mont and her baby Allegra, went off to Italy, in which 
country the whole short remainder of his life was passed 
Allegra was soon sent on to Venice, to her father Byron, 
who, evei since parting fiom Miss Clan mont in Switzer- 
land, showed a callous and unfeeling determination to see 
and know no mote about her In 1818 the Shelleys — 
mostly, not always, with Miss Clan mont in then company 
— were in Milan, Leghorn, the Bagni di Lucca, Venice and 
its neighbouihood, Rome, and Naples , iii 1819 in Romo, 
the vicinity of Leghorn, andEloiGiico (both their infants 
were now dead, but a thud was bom late in 1819, the 
present baronet, Sir Percy Florence Shelley), in 1820 in 
Pisa, the Bagni di Pisa (oi di San Giuhano), and Leghorn , 
in 1821 in Pisa and with Byron in Ravenna , in 1822 in 
Pisa and on the Bay of Spezia, between Lerici and San 
Terenzio The incidents of this period aio but £ow, and 
of no gieat importance apart from their bcaiing upon 
the poet’s writings In Leghorn ho know Mr and Mrs 
Gisborne, the latter a once intimate fiioiid of Godwin , she 
taught Shelley Spanish, and ho was eager to promote a 
jirojoct foi a stoamci to bo built by hoi sou by a foimor 
marriage, the young ongmcoi Henry Reveley, it would 
havo boon the liist steamer to navigate the Gulf of Joyous 
In Pisa lie formed a soutiinental intimacy with tlio 
Contessma Emilia Viviani, a girl who was pining lu a 
convent ponding her father’s choice of a husband for lioi , 
this impassioneci but vague and fanciful utta,chniont 
which soon canic to an end, as Hmilia’s oliaracler developed 
loss favouiably in the eyes of her Platonic, adorer— - 
juodiiccd the transcendental lovo-jioeni of 
m 1821. lu Ravenna the Hchomo of the ([uartorly 
magazine T/ie Liberal was oonuuitt'd by Byron and Shelley, 
the latter being principally intercHted in it with a \iow it) 
benefiting Loigli Hunt by such an association with Byron. 
Ill Pisa Byron and Shelley were veiy coiisiantly together, 
having in their company at one time or another Cti])tain 
Medwin (cousin and schoolfellow of Shelley, and one of 
las biograpliora), Lieiiteuaut and iMrs Williams, to both oi 
whom our ])oot was very warmly attwdied, luul Cap lain 
Trelawny, the adventurous and roinaulie-naturcHl st'amau 
who has left important and iiitorosting ronuniscoiu’es of 
this period. Byron admired very highly the generous, 
unworldly, and enthusiastic character of Shelley, and sot 
some value on his Avritiugs; Slielley half-worsliippod 
Byron as a pool, and was anxiou.s, but in Hoino conjunctures 
by no moans able, to respect him as a man. In Fisa ho 
know also Prince Alexander Mavrocordato, one of tho 
pioneers of Grecian insurrection and freedom ] the glorious 
cause fired Shelley, and ho wrote tho drama of J/dlm 
(1821). 

Tho last residence of Shelley was the Casa Magni, a 
bare and exposed dwelling on tho (Mf of Spezia. lie and 
his wife, with tho Williamses, wont there at the end of 
April 1822, to spend tho summer, winch proved an arid 
and scorching one. Sholloy and Williams, both of them 
insatiably fond of boating, had a small schooner named tho 
“ Don Juan ” built at Genoa after a design which Williams 
had procured from a naval friend, and •which was the 
reverse of safe. They received her on 12th May, found 
her rapid and alert, and on 1st July started in her to 
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Leglioin, to meet Leigh Hunt, whose arrival m Italy had 
3ust been notified After doing his best to set things going 
comfortably between Byron and Hunt, Shelley returned on 
board with Williams on 8 th July It was a day of dark, 
louring, stifling heat Tielawny took leave of his two 
friends, and about half-past six in the evening found him- 
self startled from a doze by a frightful turmoil of storm 
The “Don Juan” had by this time made ViaEeggio, she 
was not to be seen, though other vessels which had sailed 
about the same time were still discernible Shelley, 
Williams, and their only companion, a sailor-boy, perished 
in the squall The exact nature of the catastrophe was 
tiom the first regarded as somewhat disputable, but it is 
only of late years (1875) that it has been keenly debated 
The condition of the “ Don Juan ” when recovered did not 
favour any assumption that she had capsized in a heavy 
sea —rather that she had been run down by some other 
vessel, a felucca or fishing-smack In the absence of any 
counter-evidence this would be supposed to have occuired 
by accident j but a rumour, not strictly verified and 
certainly not lefuted, exists that an aged Italian seaman 
on his deathbed confessed that he had been one of the crew 
of the fatal felucca, and that the collision was intentional, 
as the men had plotted to steal a sum of money supposed 
to bo on the “ Don Juan,” in charge of Loid Byion. In fact 
there was a modoiate sum tlieio, but Byron had neither 
embarked nor intondod to embark Tins may perhaps bo 
the true account of tho tragedy ; at any rate Trolawny, the 
best possible authouty on the subject, accepted it as tiue. 
Ho lb was who laboriously tracked out the slioie- washed 
corpses of Shelley and Williams, and who undertook the 
burning of them, after the ancient Greek fashion, on the 
shore near Via lloggio, on tho IStli and IGth of August 
Tho great poet’s ashes wore then colloctcd, and buried in 
tho now Protestant cemetery m Komo. He was, at tho 
time of his unimioly death, within a month of completing 
the tliu’iioih year of his ago— a surprising example of rich 
poetic aclnovemont for so -young a man. 

Tho oharac.Lor of Rholloy can bo cousidcrocl accoidnig to two 
dill'i'voivt Htaudai’drt of cHtii'uatiou Wo can esinuato the ongiu.il 
luotivc forcc.4 in hw chaiacior ; or wo can form an opinion ol his 
a(!tioiis, and ihoiiuo ])Ut a corlain ooiusi motion upon his poisonal 

O ' os, Wo will fiiHt try tho latter inotliod It cannot be 
by his adimrors and eulogists, and is abundantly clear to 
his cciiHors, thaL his actions wot’c lu some coii.sideral')lo degree 
ahnormal, dangerous to the settled basis ol sociely, and marked 
by lioadstrong and undulilul pre.sumption But it is romaikahlo 
that, even among tho censors ol his conduct, many porsoms are 
none tho loss imiiresscd by tho beauty of liis characlei , and this 
loads u.s buck to our iirst point — the ouginal motive foiocs in that 
Here wo ibid euthusiasin, fervour, couiago (moral and physical), 
an^ uuhouudod loadmoss to aot iqioii what lio coiisidorcd right 

I irinciplo, however iueouvcuiont or disa,strou.s tho consequences to 
iimsolf, Hwootiuiss and iiidulgciioo towards others, oxtremo genor- 
osily, and tho principle of lovo for humankind in abundance and 
suporabundanoo JIo rospoctod tho trufcli, such as he conceived it 
to be, in spiritual or speculative matters, and respected no con- 
strue tion of tho trutli which camo to him recommended by human 
authority Ho man had more liatrod or contempt of custom and 
proscription ; no one had a more authentic or vivid sense of nni- 
voisiil chanty. Tho same radiant outhnsiasin which appeared in 
his poetry as idealism stamped Ins speculation with tlie conception 
of porfootibility and lus character with loving emotion. 

In person Shelley was atti active, winning, and almost beautiful, 
but not to bo called handsome. Ills height was nearly 6 foot 11 , 
ho was slim, agilo, and strong, with something of a stoop ; his 
complexion brilliant, Ins ban abundant and wavy, dnrk-hrown but 
early beginning to grizzle ; tho eyes, doop-bluo in tint, have been 
termed “ stag-eyes ’ — ^largo, fixed, and beaming IIis voice was 
wanting in richness and suavity — high-pitched, and tending to the 
screechy; his general aspect, tliough extremely variable according 
as hia mood of mind and lus expression shifted, was on tho whole 
uncommonly juvonilo. 

Prom this necessarily very slight account of the life of Shelley 
we pass to a consideration — and this too must be equally slondei 
—of his works in poetry. If we except Goethe (and for convenience’ 
sake leaving out of count any living writers, whose ultimate value 


cannot at present be assessed), we considei Shelley to be the 
supieme poet of the new eia winch, begiminig with the Fiench 
Revolutiou, lemains continuous into om own day Lord Byion 
and Yictoi Hugo come the neaiest to Shelley in poetic statuie, 
and each of them might for certain leasons be even piefeiied to him ; 
Woidswoith also has Ins nunieious clianipions The grounds on 
which we set Shelley highest of all aie mainly tliiee He excels 
all Ins competitois iii ideality, he excels them in music, and he 
excels them iii imj)oitaiiee By impoitance we heie mean the 
dnect impoit of the woik peifoimed, its contiolling power ovei the 
leadei’s thought and feeling, the contagious hie of its ivhite-liot 
intellectual passion, and the long leveibeiatioii of its appeal 
Shelley is emphatically the poet of the futuie In lus own day an 
alien in the woild of mind and invention, and ni oui day scaicely 
yet a denizen of it, he appeals destined to become, in the long vista 
of yeais, an mfoiniing piesence in the mneimost shnne of human 
thought, Shelley appealed at the tune when the sublime fienzies 
ot the French i evolutionary movement had exhausted the elas- 
ticity of men’s thought — at least in England — and h ad left them 
flaccid and stolid , but that movement prepaied another in winch 
levolution was to assume the mildei guise of leforni, conqueiing 
and to conquei Shelley was its prophet As an iconoclast and 
an idealist he took the only jiosition in which a poet could 
advantageously woik as a lefoiinei To ontiagelns contempoiaiies 
was the condition of loading his successois to tiimiiph and of 
personally tiiumplungni then victoues Shelley had the temper of 
an innovator and a inaityi , and iii an intellect wondioiisly poetical 
he united speculative keenness and humaiiitaiian zeal in a degioe 
foi which we might vainly seek Ins piocuisoi We have aheady 
named ideality as one of lus leading excellences Tins Shelleian 
quality combines, as its constituents, sublinuty, beauty, and the 
abstiact passion for good, It should be acknowledged that, while 
tins gicat quality forms the chief and most adiniiable factor in 
Shelley’s poctiy, tho defects winch go along with itniai his woik 
too often — piodueiiig at times vagueness, innoaliiy, and a pomp 
of glitteimg indistinctness, in which excess of sontiment welters 
amid excess of woids Tins blemish allects the long poems much 
iiioro than the pure lyiics , m the latter tho raptuio, the music, 
and tho emotion are m exquisite balance, and the woik has 
often as much of dolicate simplicity as of fi agilo and flowor- 
liko peifection 

111 tho course of oui hiogiaphical narrative wo have mon- 
tioucd a few, but only a few, of Shelley’s writings , we must 
now give some ciut account of others Of lus eaily woilc inior 
to Queen Mah — such lomances as Zastroz^v and St Jnpic, such 
venso as tho Fragments of Margaret Micholson — wo can only 
hole say that they are lubbish Alastor was succeeded (1817) 
by The ItcvoU oj Islam, a pooni of no counuou length in tho 
Sponsciian slauza, preaching blondlesH icvolntion , it is ama/ingly 
lino in parts, but as a whole Honiowhat long-drawn and exhaust- 
ing. This tiaiisoomh'iilal epic (for such it may bo toinicd) 
was at Jinst naniocl Lnon ami Qythna, ot the Mewlution of the 
Golde.n (hfy, and tho lovers of tho story woie then biotlun and 
sister as well as lovers— an expoument upon Biitush endurance 
which tho puhlishcrs would not connive nt Tho year 1818 
produced Jiosalind and Helen, a cniupaiatively weak poem, and 
Jidian and Maddalo, a voiy stiong one — demonstrating in Sholloy 
a singular jiowei of seeing ordinary things with du'octuo.ss, and at 
once ligurmg them as icality and tiaiisliguring fliom into poetry. 
The next jear, 1819, ivas his culmination, producing as it did the 
grand tragedy of The Oemi and the sublime ido,al diania Prometheus 
l/nbcmd, which wo have no hesitation iii calling Ins inaslci piece. 
It embodies, in forms of surpassing imagination and beauty, 
Shelley’s deepest and most daring conceptions Pioincthous, the 
human mind, has invested with tho powois proper to himself 
Jupiter the god of hoavoii, who tlieicupoii chains and torments 
Promothoua and oppresses mankinrl ; in other xvords, the anthropo- 
morphic god of religion is a creation of the human mind, and 
both the mind of man and man himself aio enslaved as long as tins 
god exorcises Lis delegated hut now absolute power Pioinethons, 
who IS from of old wedded to Asia, or Hatiire, protests against 
and anathematizes the usurper enthroned by himself At last tho 
anathema takes effect. Eternity, Demogorgon, dismisses Juiuter 
to unending nothingness Piomothous is at once unbound, 
the human mind is free ; he is reunited to his spouse Halure, 
and the world of man passes from thraldom and its degradation 
into limitless progression, or (as tho phrase goes) perfectibility, 
moral and niatorim. Tina wo regard as in brief the argument of 
Trormtheus Unbound It is closely analogous to the argument 
of tho juvenile poem Qwen Mah, hut so raised in form and creative 
touch that, whereas to write Qitecn Mab was only to be an ambitious 
and ebullient tyro, to invent Promci/^eiw wasto be tho poet 

of the future The Witch of Atlas (1820) appears to us the most 
peifeot work among all Shelley’s longer poems, though it is neither 
the deepest nor tho most interesting. It may be latod as a pme 
exercise of roving imagination — guided, however, by an intense 
sense of beauty, and by its author’s exceeding linenoss of nature. 

XXL — loo 
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The poem has often been deciied as piactically unmeaning , Ave do 
not subscribe to this opinion The " witch ” of this subtle and 
magical inyention seems to lepiesent that faculty •which we teim 
“the fancy”, using this assumption as a clue, 'we find plenty of 
meaning in. the poem, but necessauly it is faiitiful or volatile 
meaning The elegy on Keats, Adoncm, followed in 1821 , the 
Tnwnph of Life, a mystical and most nnpicssive allegoiy, cou- 
stiucted upon lines maiked out by Dante and by Petiaich, was 
occupying the poet up to the time of his deatli The stately 
fiagment which remains is piobably but a small poition of the 
projected whole The translations — chiefly fi om Honiei, Euiipidcs, 
Oaldeion, and Goethe— date fiom 1819 to 1822, and testify to the 
poetic endowment of Shelley not less absolutely than his ow n original 
compositions Prom this list it ivill he readily seen that Shelley 
was not only a piohfic but also a veisatile poet Woiks so I'anons 
in faculty and in form as The Ecvolt of Islam, Jnhan and Maddalo, 
The Gena, Tiometheiis Uniound, Ejnpsychidwii, and the giotesquo 
effusions of which Feier Fell the Tlmd is the piime example, added 
to the consummate array of lyiics, have seldom to ho ci edited to a 
single writer — one, moreover, ivho died befoio he was tliiity years 
of age In prose Shelley could he as admnahle as in poetry , 
of late years it has eimn been pieteiuled— but w-e legard this 
proposition as woithy of summaiy jcjection — that his best and 
most enduring ivork is in the piose foini TIis letteis to Thomas 
Love Peacock and othcis, and Ins uncompleted Df/cace o/ Poe* y, 
are the chief monuments of his raa&teiy in piose , and ceitainly no 
more beautiful prose — having ruiich of the spniit and the aioma 
of poetiy, yet without being distoitod out of its i)ropei essence — is 
to be found in the English language 
The chief onginal aiithounes foi Uio life of Shelley (apait fiom his own 
writings, whioh contain a good deal ot aiitobiogiiiphy, if hcetlfull} sifted and 
collated) ttia— (1) tlie notices by Jits Shelley inteisptised in lioi edition of tho 
Foems , (2) Ilogg’s iiinusing, disceinuig, and luithcntic, although in some 
lespeets exaggeiated, hnoU , (.1) 'Iiehiwny’s Fecoxls, (4) tho Zi/e by Medwin , 
and (S) the aiticlea wiitten by Pentode Soiiio otliei wntois, eipttinlly Liigh 
Hunt, might bo montioiiGcI, but they coino Itss dose to the facts Among 
biogiapliicfll woiks pioduced since Shelley's death, by autliois wlio did not know 
him poisonally, inuoh tho kiigtst is 2'/ie liml &hellas, by J C Joaffiesnn (ISSh) , 
it Is oontroroisial in method and decidedly hostile in tendency, and tucs a man 
of genius by tests fai fiom well lulapted <in oin opimmOto bung out a light 
result, lb oontiuns, howevoi, an araplo all no of bolul infoinmliou and sliaip 
disauisition Tlio momoii by IV M JtossottI, pioflxed to an edulmi of Shelley’s 
Poems in two foima of piibliuition, IMO and 1878, w is nn ondeavom to foinmlate 
in biiof apace, out of the tlieii confused and conJlicting iccoids, an uccuialo 
account ot Shelley— admit mg, hut not unciiiididly one sided Tboio is -v iilitablc> 
material in Lady Sliclley’s BheUoy Memomah, and in I)i Gaiiiett’a RUus of 
Bhelley , and the mommi wiitLeii by Mi Syiiioiids, In Die series FmtMi Men of 
Letters, is veiy agieeably ami skilfully done While wo wiito (Nmcmbei 1S85) 
Piof Dowdell 13 engaged upon a hto of Shollov, wluili may bo cepoctod to 
distance all its piedooessoia la authoiity and eoinplotoiiess, (W M li) 

SHELOMOH im GEl’iIROL Soo Avicjsbeon. 

SHEM. Sec Noah. Coinpaio Semitio Lanouaghs 

SHEMAHA, a formerly important but now insignifi- 
cant town in Transcaucasia, in 40“ 38' N lat and CG" 19' 
E. long , on the Zagolovai, an affluent of tho Pocrssagal, 
wbich. falls into tlia Caspian It is situated in a moun- 
tainous, veiy picturesque country, covorccl with luxuriant 
vegetation, at about 2230 feet above tlio level of tlio 
Black Sea. In 1873 it bad 25,087 mliabilants, of wlioni 
18,080 wero Tartars and Sliaclisovans, 5177 Armcniana, 
and 1 230 Russians Somo 300 Armenian families now ])ro- 
fess Lutboranism — the result of a mission first established 
at Sbemaba about twenty years ago. iShomalia was tlio 
capital of the klianato of Sliirviin, and was known to I’tolcmy 
as Kamachia iSituatcd as it was on tlio liigb road from 
Europe to India, this old town must at ono time have 
possessed very considerable imiiortanco, and ovidonco of tlio 
fact IS found in the numoroiis rums of largo caravansarais, 
churches, and public buildings. About tho middle of tho 
16th century it was tbo scat of an Engllsli commercial 
factory, under tho well-known traveller Jenldnson (com- 
pare Russia, vol xxi. p. 93), afterwards envoy extra- 
ordinary of the khan of iSliiivAn to Ivan tlio Terrible. In 
1742 Shemalia was taken and destroyed by Nadu Hliali, 
who, to punish the inhabitants for their Sunnite creed, 
built a new town under tho same name about 16 miles to 
the west, at tho foot of tho main chain of the Caucasus. 
Tho new Shoinaha was at diiloront times a residence of tho 
khan of Shirvdn, but it was finally abandoned, and in its 
place there stands now only a villago called Aklisu, whilst 
the old* town was lebiult, and under tho Russians became 
capital of tho govornmont of Sliemaha. In recent times 
Shemaha has suffered greatly from earthquakes : in 1869 
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it was shaken to its foundations, and in consequence the 
seat of the governor was removed to Baku; in 1872 (16th 
Januaiy) theie occurred a still more terrible shock, from 
which the town has never recovered Silk manufacture 
IS the principal industry in Shemaha In 1873 there 
were one hundred and thirty silk- winding establishments, 
owned mostly by Aimenians The industry has, however, 
since 1864 considerably declined 

The distuet of Shemaha (4126 squaie miles), coiiesponding to 
the ancient khanate of Shiivan. lies along the southern slope of 
the mam chain of the Ea&teni Caucasus It contains a popula- 
tion oi 97,801 mlnibitaiits (1873), of whom 8493 arc Russians, 
14,838 Aiincmans, 73,124 Taitais, 638 Jats (old Peisian tube), 
and 708 Jews As cvciynhcio in Tian&caucasia, the numbm of 
males is considciably in excess ovoi the females (100 to 81) 
The distiict occupies a spaisely-ivooded monnlainous legion, com- 
pletely shut up on tho noitli, and open to tho diy, laige, and 
mostly desolate valley of Knia on the south The elnnate is 
gencially he.ilthy, lathei diy and inodeiatdy ivaim, in tho lojAcr 
parts the peoido sufloi fiom m.alaiious level The amnial laiu- 
lall 111 Shemaha is 14 52 Indies, the mean siimmei teinpeiatmo 
73° Fall! , wiutci 37° Tho soil, mostly of the Teitiiuy foinia- 
tiou, IS very iich and of considoiable vauety This distnet occu- 
jnes in Tianscaiicasia a foieniost place in vine-giowing and in 
the silk industry Tho vino legion, in tho south-west of tho 
distiict, is a long ship of land ot liieadtli vaiyiiig fumi 4 to 20 
miles Tho highest level of the vino is about 2500 lout abovo 
tlio sea Tho plant is left nnpiotected in vviutei, and owing 
to the abundance of watoi occasioned by tho molting snows .uid 
the heavy rams in spiing, there is no need of iriigation Accord- 
ing to a gencial survey made in 1875 tlieio aio iii tho district 3098 
viueyaids, occupying a total of 1764 acres Tlio oilier products 
aio jmncipally wheat, cotton, and rice In 1875 the amnial 
vinhtge at Khcmalia was calcnlatcd at about 02,160 gallons Tlio 
best wine it, that of Mali assy 'Tlie piovincc oi 81invan, now flio 
distuet of Sliemaha, h.i.s been frcHpioiilly the flieatii' of leiiiMo 
stiuggles and blood.shcd It was eomjnciod by the I’eisiuiis m 
1501 iindci Shah Lsin.ul 1 , and it continued with biiel luL'i'iii])- 
lioins to ho a piait of the rensian dommions until tlui fall ol tho 
Safawi dynasty 

Shemaha, tho eapilal of Shirv.ln, w.is sacked m 1712 by tho 
Lesglnans; eight ycais Liter tlie town and llio whole province weio 
devastated liy n ccit.un DughcHliim, Ala ud-D.iul.ib, who wan 
latci u’cogiu/ed by I’cisia ns tlio kli.iu of Hlurv.iu lii I7‘2i tho 
khan .ite was takni by Turkey, but ten jumih later 1411(111' Shah of 
Teisia roeniuiueied it alter teruble ravages On the dejiailme ol 
Nadu Shall soon afteiH.irds Slnrvan eiijojod mdejiemleiioo nmler 
tho rule ol M.ilmuid Soyyid, who lebuilt Slieiuahu. The Ruh.siuu,H 
entoied Shiivau Ihst lii 1723, but soon retireil. In 179.5 they 
eaptured Hheinalia as well ns Baku , but the foiiijiiest was miei* more 
aliaiulmu'il, and Shu van was not Ihially aimcM'd to Russia unlil 
Novcinltcr 1805 after the voluntaiy ,subnii.s.sioti of its lant khaii 
Muslaplia. 

SHKNANDOAir, a boi'cmgb of tlio ITiiitiHl StaioB, iu 
Sclmylkill county, ITnnsylvania, 12 miloH north of Potin- 
villo, IS tho oontro of a groat coal diatriot, tnoru than Inilf 
tho total yield of tho Hchuylkill I’egioii boiiig produced 
within 3 iniloa of tho town. Among its biuldingH aro 
fifteen churches, a thoatro, and two piibhc hall's. It was 
founded in 1HG.3, and its population (partly Welsh and 
Genuan), which incroa.so(l from 2951 in J870 to 10,148 
in 1880, is ostimated at over 1.5,000 iu 

Hlionandoah is also tho nanio of a well-known tributary 
of the Potomac. 

BHENDY, a town on tho rigid bank of tho Nilo, about 
130 miles south of Berber and 100 north of Kharti'im, 
which, while its jireaorrt population iIoc.s not oxccod 2500, 
w'as previous to its dofstruction by the I'lgyptiaiiH in 1H22 
a place of some 60,000 rnhabitanta and a Htation on the 
groat caravan route between Hennfir and Egypt and 
Mecca. The terrible mavssacro ) icrjiotratod by tho Egyptians 
was in revenge for tho trcacborous asaasainatioii by the 
native chiefs at Hhondy of lamail Pasha and his siiito, who 
wore first drugged and then burned to ashes with their 
huts. Shondy was tho capital of a considerable district, 
and lies only 20 inilos soutli of the ruins of Meroo, 

SHENSTONE, William (1714 -17G3), is one of tha 
best-known minor poets of the 18th century. He owes 
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sucli distinction as lie has at least as much to his choice 
of subjects and to the peculiarity of his life as to the 
felicity of his verse. Coming after a generation -whose 
leading poets wiote for fashionable society, he shut him- 
self up in the country, tiled to follow the life Aicadian, 
and wrote in the spirit of a recluse. He inherited the 
small estate of Leasowes, in the parish of Hales-Owen, 
Woicestershire He was born at Leasowes in 1714, and 
after passing through Pembroke College, Oxford, retired 
thcie to realize Pope’s ideal in the Ode to Sohtvde, turned 
his pateinal estate into an elaborate landscape garden, and 
lived there till his death in 1763 Prom the time that 
the management of the* estate fell into his own hands, 
“he began,” Johnson says, “to point his prospects, to 
diversify his surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind his 
waters, — which he did with such judgment and such fancy 
as to make his little domain tho envy of the great and the 
admiration of tho skilful ” From this it will be seen that 
ho did not anticipate late sentiment in his love of natural 
sconory , ho was a true child of the Queen Anne time in 
his liking for “Nature to advantage dressed” And it 
would appear from his letters that he was not a contented 
locliiso, but was weakly desirous of the notice of tho world 
in his Aicadian ictioat. Still thoio is a ccitain air of 
sincerity in his lofeioncos to iiatuial beauty and grandoui 
Bums wioto of him in tho pieface to his fiist issue of 
liooms as a poet “ whoso divine elegies do honour to our 
language ” Shonstone practised tho elegiac form assidu- 
ously, and some of his elegies aie not without a certain 
imposing pomp and dignity of language, but wo may 
safely suppose that it was tho soutimonts rather than tho 
ex.pression that captivated the peasant poet His Faslond 
JhiUade '414 Four I\tvd, one of lus earliest compositions, is 
also 0110 of lus best, and fioin its use in solectious of 
poetry for tho young is much nioio gonorally known. 
Tho triple iliyUim and tho simplicity of tho laugiiago are 
ha[)pily suited to tlio pastuial iancy, and thoio is not too 
much of tho artUiciai diction and imagery of such poetry. 
Such hues as — 

Yell tiDie may dnuiui,sh tlio piuu , 

'L’liu llowcr, ami tlio shrub, ami tho tree 

■\Vhicli 1 roar’d lor her plcasmo lu vam 
iu tiimi may havo coinlort Ibr ino — 

como nearer Wordsworth’s ideal of poetic diction than was 
common in the serious poetry of Hlioiistonu’s time But 
his Hchoolviietrehe^ iu the Bpousoiitiu stanza (published iu 
174:2, and so roliovod from any suspicion of being an 
imitaUon of I’huiusou), is tho poem by which ho keeps a 
place in liioraturo. 

KIIEl’TON' MALLEJ’, a market-town of Somersotsluve, 
England, is situated at the eastern extremity of the Moudip 
Hills, on the Hoiuorsct and Devon and tho East Bomorsot 
Hallways, d miles oast of Wells and 20 south of Bristol. 
Tlio church of Rts Peter aud Paul, consisting of chancel, 
clorestoriod nave, and aisles, is specially worthy of notice 
for its richly carved wooden roof and tho ancient monu- 
ments of tho Mallets and (Journays, formerly possessors of 
tho manor. Tho grammar school was founded in 1077, 
and there are also a soionco and ait school in connexion 
with South Kensington, a literary institute, and a 
mechanics’ institute. Tho principal public buddings 
aro tho court-house (1B07), tho masonic hall (1861), the 
prison, and tho district hospital (1880). Tho maiket cross, 
ono of the finest in tho county, 51 foot in height, erected 
by Agnes and Thomas Buckland in 1500, was restored in 
1841. About the end of last century Shoptou Mallet had 
important cloth manufactures, and stocking-knitting was 
also largely carried on. The browing of ale aud porter is 
now one of its principal industries, and it has also rope- 
works and brick and tile works. In the vicinity there are 


gianite quarries and marble, asphalt, and lime works. 

The population of the urban sanitaiy district (area, 3572 
acres) in 1871 was 5149, and m 1881 it was 5322. 

Sliepton, previous to the Conquest called Sepetou, was m tlie 
possession ot the abbots of Glastonbuiy foi four bundled yeais 
befoieit passed to Rogei de Couicelle Afteii^cuds it came into 
the piossessioii of the baions Malet oi Mallet, one of whom was 
hned foi lehellion in the leigii of King John Pioin the Mallets 
it went to the Gournays, but m 1536 it leveitod to tbe eiown, and 
It IS now included in the duchy of Couiwall The town leceived 
the giant of a market fiom Edwaid II 

SHEEBOENE, an ancient market-town of Dorsetshire, 
England, on the boideis of Somerset&hiie, is situated 
on the southern slope of a hill overlooking the river Yeo, 
on the South-Westein Eaihvay, 6 miles east from Yeovil 
and 118 south-west fioin London by lail. In 705 Sher- 
borne was made by Ina, king of the West Saxons, the 
seat of a bishopiic, which in 1078 was removed to Old 
Sarum (Salisbuiy) Pievious to its removal a great Beno- 
dictine abbey had been founded by Bishop Eoger. The 
mmstei or abbey church of St Maiy possesses a Norman 
tower, much altered by latei additions, and transepts also 
oiiginally Noiman, hut tho gioatei part of the building is 
Perpendicular. It was restored in 1848-58 at an expense 
of over £32,000, chiefly contributed by Mr W. Digby and 
Lord Digby. Ethelbald and Ethelboit, elder biothers of 
Alfred, were buried behind the high altar of the church, 
which contains a number of luteiesting tombs and monu- 
ments Near the minster aro the rums of the castle, 
originally the palace of the bishops. It was besieged 
during tho wars between Stephen and Maud, and also 
during those of tho Commonwealth, when it was held for 
tho king in 1012 by tho marquis of Hertford, and lesistcd 
a five days’ siege by tho carl of Bedford, hut was m 1645 
taken by Fan fax, when it was dismantled and reduced to 
ruins The older portion of the modern mansion was built 
by Sir Walter Ealcigh. Shei borne grammar school, occupy- 
ing tho situ of the abbey, was ioiinded by Edward YI in 
1550, and holds a high lauk among tho public schools of 
England Near the abbey close is the hospital of St John, 
dating fiom tho 15th contuiy A literary institution, 
now called tho Macroady Institution, was established in 
1850. Tho manor of Sherborno wont with tho bishop’s 
see, till in tho roign of Elizabeth it was conferred on Sir 
Walter Ealeigh. After his attaindci it was bestowed by 
James I on lus favourite Cair, after which it passed to 
the Dighys, tho presciil ownois Tho population of the 
urban sanitary district (area 411 acres) in 1871 was 
5545, and in 1881 it was 5053 

SIIEEIDAN, tho name of an Anglo-Irish family, mads 
illustrious by the dramatist Itichard Brinsley, hut promi- 
nently comiocted with literature in moie than one 
generation before and after his. Wo take the family in 
chronological order. 

1 . Thomas SnEKiuAN', D.D. (1684-1738), grandfather Thomas 
of tho dramatist, was tho first to connect the family with KliuiidaQ, 
literature. Ho is chielly known as the favourite com-®-^- 
panion aud confildant of Swift during his later residence 
in Ireland. But enough is left of his writing to enable 
us to understand tho secret of lus attraction for a man 
not easily pleased. His correspondence with Swift and 
hi8 whimsical treatise on the Art of Funning’^ make 
perfectly clear from whom his grandson derived his high 
spirits and delight in practical joking Tho Art of Pm- 
ning might havo been written by tho author of The Gritic 
Swift had a high opinion of lus scholarship, and that it 
was not contemptible is attested by an edition of tho 
Satires of Porsius, printed at Dublin in 1728. When 
Swift came to Dublin as dean of St Patrick’s, Sheridan 
was established there as a schoolmaster of very high 

j ^ PttWisliei in Niohols's Supplement to tlie works of S-wiffc, 1779. 
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repute, — a fasMonable schoolmaster, with a small landed 
patrimony in Cavan, and a bishop in the family two 
geneiations back He so \\on upon the dean with his 
rairthfulness, wit, scholarship, good-natm'e, and honesty 
that ID a short time no party made for the dean’s enter- 
tainment was considered complete without Sheridan 
Sheridan was his confidant in the affair of Drapier^s 
Letters , it was at Quilca,^ Sheridan’s country cottage m 
Cavan, that Gulliver’s Tiaveh was prepared foi the pi ess, 
and this favouied friend was fiom an early period in their 
acquaintance one of his most confidential correspondents 
when at a distance Through Swift’s influence he obtained 
a living near Cork, but damaged his prospects of further 
preferment by a feat of unlucky absence of mind Having 
to preach at Cork on the anniversary of Queen Anne’s 
death he hurriedly chose a sermon with the text, “ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof,” and was at once 
struck off the list of chaplains to the loid-heutenant and 
forbidden the castle, In spite of this mishap, for which 
the archdeacon of Cork made amends by the present of a 
lease worth £250 per annum, he “still remained," accoid- 
ing to Lord Oireiy, “a punster, a quibbler, a fiddler, and 
a wit,” the only person lu whose genial piesence Swift 
lelaxed his habitual gloom His latter days were not 
prospeious, probably owing to his having “a better know- 
ledge of books than of men oi of the value of money," 
and he died in poverty and ill-health in 1738. The 
l)iographers of Brinsley Sheudan aio disposed to dwell 
chiefly on the eccentricities of his ancestors, but both Ins 
grandfather and his father gave ample pi oof of more 
solid qualities than improvidence and wit. The oiiginal 
source of information about the schoolmaster grandfathoi 
is the father’s Life of iSinft (pp. 369-3&5), whore his 
scholarship is dwelt upon as much as his improvident 
conviviality and simple kindliness of natme 
Thomas 2 Thomas Sfeeidan (1721-1788), son of the above, 
Slioudan Qii 2 lca m 1721, had a mote conspicuous career 

than his father Tins ambitious father sent him to an 
English school, Wostminster ; but ho was forced by &troH.s 
of circumstances to ictuin to Dublin and complete his 
education at Trinity College Then he wont on the stage, 
and at once made a local reputation. There is a Imlition 
that on his first appearance in London he was set up as a 
rival to Garrick, and Moore countenances the idea that 
Garrick remained jealous of hmi to the end For this 
tradition there is little foundation Sheridan’s first 
appearance m London was at Covont Garden in March 
1741, when, hcialdcd in advance as the brilliant Irish 
comedian, ho acted for tliice weeks in a succession of 
leading parts, Hamlet being the first. Ho did not appear 
m London again till ton years afterwards, when ho was 
the leading actor for a season at the same theatre. In 
the interval lie had been manager of a theatre in Dublin, 
had married a highly accomphshod and well-born lady 
(see next notice), and had been dnven from Dublin as a 
result of taking the unpopular side in politics. After his 
season in London he tried Dublin again, but after two 
years more of unremuuerative management, ho left for 
England ^finally in 1758. By this time he had con- 
ceived his scheme of British education, and it was to 
push this rather than his connexion with the stage that ho 
crossed St George's Channel He lectured at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and received honoiary degrees from both 
universities in 1708 and 1769 But the scheme did not 
make way, and we find him in 1760 acting under Garrick 
at Drury Lane. His merits as an actor may be judged 
from the description of him in the Hosdad (1 987) at this 
period. He is placed in the second rank, next to Garrick, 

1 Spoil: Qmlea, it may be noted, ui the second T, Sheridan’s X/ife of 


but there is no hint of possible rivalry Chui chill de- 
scribes him as an actor whose conceptions weie superior 
to his powers of execution, whose action was always forc- 
ible but too mechanically calculated, and who in spite of 
all his defects rose to gi’eatness in occasional scenes. 
Churchill nevei erred on the side of praising too much, 
and bis description may be accepted as coriect, supported 
as it IS by the fact that the actor eked out his income 
by giving lessons in elocution Boswell has some amus- 
ing lemarks on his success with a distinguished Scotch 
pupil, who used lus influence to get a pension for him 
from Lord Bute Sheridan, however, attiacted attention 
chiefly by his enthusiastic advocacy, in public lectures and 
books, of his scheme of education, in which oiatory was 
to play a principal part. It is generally said that he 
tiaced all the evils and perils of the Commonwealth to 
the neglect of oratory. But this is a caiicatiiio. There 
was more serious substance in his indictment of the estab- 
lished system of education. Ills main count was that it 
did not fit the higher classes foi their duties in life, that 
it was unifoim for all and piofitable for none, and he 
urged as a matter of vital national concoin that special 
training should bo given for the various professions 
Oratoiy came in as pait of the special training of ineii 
intended for public afiiaus, but his main contention was 
one very familiar now, — that more time should be given in 
schools to the study of the English language ife lodo 
his hobby with great enthusiasm, published an elaboiaio 
and eloquent ticatiso on education, and lectuicd on tlio 
subject in 'London, Oxfoid, Cambudge, Edinburgh, and 
other towns. In 1709, aftoi a losidouco of some yi>ai,s in 
France, partly for economy, jiaitly foi lii.s wiiu’s lioalLh, 
qiaitly to study the system of education thete, lie published 
a matured VUm of Hhidiiou, with a lot lei to tlie king, 

HI which ho oifoicd lo devote tlio icst of lus life to the 
execution of his thooiios on romlition of loi'civing u 
ponsiuii equivalent to the samfioo of hi.s ]irofi‘Shumal 
mcoiiio Jhs offer wa.s not accepted; but Sheridan, still 
enthusiastic, rotiiodto B.ilh, and jircparod a ]»romniii<!nig 
Du'iiomry of ihr JLujlush Ltmjwuji\ vitli a pro.su<Ual 
giammar After lus son’s brilliant siicoes,s ho a.ssistiul in 
the management of Drury Luiu', and ot'casiimully ueted. 

His Life of tSwift, a very enterlniiiing book in spite of ibs 
iiicomplotenc.% as a liiograpliy, was publi.slietl in 1784. 

11c died at Margate m 1788. The year before his di'Utli 
ho had a proH[icet of realizing lus bclienie of education in 
Ireland, hut the high oiUcuil who had sought lus adviee 
died just as tlio old man eagerly reached Duldin, and his 
hopes wero disappointed 

3. Fkances tauDAN (1724-1706)), wife of tlio above, Mrs 
and mother of the dramatist, wrote two novels of high 
repute in their day, Wdwey IMhiljik and Nonrjahml, and 
two plays, The Dmowry and The Ihtpr. 'Wo' have it on 
the authority of Moore that, when The Jilmls and The 
Luenm wore running at Covont Garden, Ganick revived 
The Discover]/ at Drury Lane, as n counter-attraction, “to 
play the mother off against the son, taking on himself to 
act the principM part in it.” Ikit the staiomeni, intrinsi- 
cally absuid, is inaccurate. The DLseom'i/ was not an 
old play at the time, but one of Garrick's stock jiiocos, 
and Anthony Broinvillo was one of his favourite characters. 

It was first produced in 1703. Ho far from being jealous 
of the older Hhoridan, Garrick seems to have been a most 
useful friend to the family, accepting his wife’s play — 
which ho declared to he “one of the best comedies he 
ever read ” — and giving the husband several engagements, 

Mrs Sheridan’s novels and plays were all written in the 
last six years of her life She died at Illoia in 1766. 

Her maiden name was Chamborlaino. Her father was a 
dignitary in the Irish Church, her grandfather an English 
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baronet Hex marriage witb tlxe actor was tbe result of career of beutenant in tbe new academy through which 
romantic circumstances, fully detailed in the Memoirs of young England was to be regenerated 
j¥? s Frances Shendan, mentioned below As to how young Sheiidan, with a cooler head to 

Ricliaid 4 Eichaed Beinsley Butier Sheridan (1751- regulate his hot Irish blood, looked at his father’s grand 

Bunsley 1816), second son of Thomas and Frances Sheridan, was schemes, we have no record But it is of importance to 

Slieuian Dublin in September 1751 Moore records for remember those schemes, and the exact stage they had 

the encouragement of slow boys that the future diama- now reached, in connexion with the accepted view ot 
tist was “ by common consent of parent and preceptor Sheridan’s behaviour at this tune, which represents him as 
pronounced an impenetrable dunce” The plain fact is a mere idler, hanging on at home like an oidinaiy ne’ei- 

that the expiiession occurs in a smart letter about him and do-well, too indolent to woik for any profession, simply 

las sistci, written by liis mother to a schoolmastei Mis enjoying himself and trusting recklessly to chance for some 
Sheridan wrote that she had been the only instinctor of means of livelihood The fact would seem to be that over 
her childieii hitherto, and that they would exercise the and above whatever he did in the way of qualifying hiin- 
schoolmaster in the quality of patience, " for two such self for a regular career — which possibly was little enough 
impenetrable dunces she had never met with” One of — he began from this time with fundamentally steady 
the children thus humorously described was Eichard purpose to follow the bent of his genius After leaving 
Biinsley, and the age of the “ impenetrable dunce” at the Harrow he kept up a coiiespondenco with a school friend 
time was seven. At the age of eleven he was sent to who had gone to Oxford With this youth, whose name 
TTairow There, to please orthodox biographcis, he gave was Halhed, he had not competed for school honours , but 
110 such sign of future ominenco as is implied in taking both had dreams of highei things ; and now they concocted 
a high place in school Dr Parr, who was one of his together various liteiaiy plans, and between them actually 
masters, " saw in him vestiges of a superior intellect,” but, executed and published metneal translations of Anstienetus 
though ho “ did not fail to probe and tease him,” by no — an obscuio Greek or pseudo-Gieek author brought to 
harassing or tormentiiig process could ho incite the light or invented at the Kenaissance, a writer of imagmaiy 
judolont boy to greater industry than was “just sufficient amorous epistles. Tlie two literary partneis translated 
to save him from disgrace ” But those facts about young his prose into verso which has the qualities of lightness, 
Mlicridan’s dotoniuiiod iridolonco in the study of Latin and neatness, and wit, and is m no respect unworthy of being 
Gicok should bo taken in connexion with his father’s the apprentice-work of Shendan. 

peculiar thoorios on tho subject of English education In conjunction with the same young friend he began 
The father’s thoorios possibly did not encourage tho son a farce entitled JtipiUr It was not completed, bub the 
to learn Latin and Greek. "Why, with his views on tho fragment is of interest as containing tho same devieo of a 
iinprofitabloncss of those studies, ho sent his younger son rehearsal winch wms afterwards woiked out with such 
to Harrow, is not obviou.s , but it was probably as much brilliant effect in The Critic. Some of the dialogue is very 
for social as for educational reasons. If so, tho purposo much in Sheridan’s mature manner It would seem indeed 
was anawored, for Shendan was oxtroinoly popular at that at tlus time, idle as ho appealed, Sheridan was 
.school, winning somohow, Dr Parr confesses, “the esteem deliberately exeicisuig his powers and preparing himself 
and oven adniiiation of all his schoolfellows,” and giving for future triumphs Moore’s theory is that Ins seeming 
a forotasio ol hi» inystorious powers of getting things indolence was but a mask , and extracts given from papers 
(lone for him by making tho younger boys steal apples for written in tho seven yoais between his leaving Harrow 
In, 4 own private store and good-humouredly defying the and the appearance of The Rivals — sketches of unfinished 
masters to trace the tlieft homo to him. plays, poems, political letters, and pamphlets — show that 

►Sheridan left Harrow at tho ago of sovontoon, having he was far from idle. Ho was never much of a reader , ho 
improHsed hi.4 Kchoolfollows at least, who aro somctimos prefcried, as ho said, to sit and think — a process moro 
hotter judges than their masters, with a vivid sense of his favourable to originality than always having a book in his 
powers it was probably his father’s design to scud liim hand , but we may well believe that he kept his eyes open, 
afterwards to Oxford, but the family circumstances were and his father’s connexion with fashionable society gave 
too straitened to permit of it, and the educationist, who him abundant opportunities. Tho removal of the family 
had just thou rekiniod from Franco, and was about to to Bath m 177D extended his field of observation 
launcili his appeal to the king on behalf of his now plan of Anstoy’s Nm Rath Gmdehad just been imbhshed and had 
education, took his son homo and himsolf directed and greatly stimulated interest in the comedy of hfo at this 
suporiutondod his studios. What his plans woro for his fashionable watering-place. 

brilliant son’s future we have no moans of knowing, Prosontly, too, already a favourite in Bath society from 
but tho probability is that, if tho projected academy had his charming manners and his skill as a writer of graceful 
becomo an accomplished fact, lie would havoT-riod to make and witty versos, the youth played a part m tho living 
llichard Brinsloy an upper master m some ono of its comedy which at once made him a marked man. There 
numerous departments. There are traces of method in was in Bath a colebiatod musical family — “a nest of 
the superficially harum-scarum Irishman’s courses, and it nightingales,” — the daughters of the composer Linloy, 
looks as if ho had intended both of his sons to help him in the head of his profession in the fashionable town. The 
the magnificent project from which his sanguine tempera- eldest daughter, a girl of sixteen, tho priraa donna of her 
ment expected such groat tilings,— -the older, who had been father’s concerts, was exceedingly beautiful, and very much 
with him in France, in what would now bo called the run after by suitors, young and old, honourable and dis- 
modorn side, and the classically educated younger in the honourable. In the latter class was a Captain Mathews, 
ancient sido. Meantime, pending His Majesty’s resolution a married man; m the former, young Sheridan. Mathews 
on the projector’s oHor, Brinsley, besides being trained by had artfully won the girl’s affections, and persecuted her 
his father daily in elocution, and put through a course of with his importunities, threatening to destroy himsolf if 
English reading in accordance with the system, received she refused him. To protect her from this scoundrel’s 
the accomplishments of a young man of fashion, had designs tho younger lover, who seems to have acted at first 
fencing and riding lessons at Angelo’s, and began to eat i miss Lefanu corrects Mooia’s date of 1770, considering tho 
terms at tho Middle Temple. His destination apparently aifferoace important as bearing on Sheridan’s edncatiou {Memom, 
was the bar, if fortune should deny him the more glorious p. 848). 
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only as a confidential friend, conceived tlie romantic plan 
of escorting Miss Linley to a nunnery in France ^ ^ter 
performing this chivalrous duty he returned and fought 
two duels with Mathews, which made a considerable 
sensation at the time The youthful pair had gone 
through the ceremony of marriage in the course of their 
flight, but Sheridan chivalrously did not claim his wife, 
kept the marriage secret, and was sternly denied access 
to Miss Linley by hei father, who did not consider the 
professionless young man an eligible suitor Ultimately, 
after a courtship romantic enough to have satisfied Lydia 
Languish, they were openly married in April 1773 

Sheridan’s daring stait in life after this happy marriage 
showed a confidence m his genius which was justified by 
its success Although he had no income, and no capital 
beyond a few thousand pounds brought by his wife, he 
took a house in Orchard Street, Portman Square, fuinished 
it “in the most costly style,” and proceeded to return on 
something like an equal footing the hospitalities of the 
fashionable world PIis wife — “the celebrated Miss 
Linley” — was a most popular singer, hut he would not 
allow her to appear in public She was to be heard only 
at private conceits in their own house, and her beauty and 
accomplishments combined with her husband’s wit to draw 
crowds of fashionable people to thoir entertainments, 
Sheridan’s conduct may have been youthful pride and 
recklessness, the thoughtless magnificence of a strong and 
confident nature , all the same, it answered the purpose of 
deep-laid and daring policy When lenionstrated with by 
a friend, and asked how he found the means of supporting 
such a costly establishment, he is said to havo answered — 
“ My dear friend, it is my means ” And so it proved, for 
his social standing and popularity helped to get a favour- 
able start for his first comedy, The Eivals^ produced at 
Covent Garden on the 17th January 1775 
The BimU is said to have been not so favourably 
received on its first night, owing to its length and to the 
bad playing of the part of Sir Lucius O’Tngger. But tho 
defects were remedied before the second performance, and 
the piece at once took that place on the stage which it has 
never lost It was the last season but one of Garrick’s 
long career, and the curient story prosorvod by Moore is 
that the run upon Oovent Garden was such as to alarm tho 
veteran of Drury Lane and drive him to extraordmaiy 
exertions to counterbalance tho attiactions of the new 
play This seems to be a myth, natural enough in the 
circumstances, but unfounded in fact, for wo havo contem- 
porary testimony ^ that Drury Lane was never more crowded 
than during the last years of Garrick’s management, when 
It was known that ho intended to retire from the stago. 
There were crowded houses at both theatres. Sheridan, 
though bearing his brilliant success lightly, proceeded at 
once to take the tide at the flood. 8t Patrick's Day, or the 
Scheming Lieutenant, a lively farce, written it is said at the 
request of Clinch, in gratitude for his coming to the rescue 
of Sir Lucius, was produced in May. In tho course of the 
year, with the assistance of his musical father-in-law, he 
wrote the comic opera of The Duenna , and by the end of 
the year, with an eye to the profits of theatrical manage- 
ment, he was in negotiation with Garrick for the purchase 
of his share of Drury Lane The Duenna was the great 
theatrical success of the winter of 1776-76; it ran even 
longer than The Peggar’s Og)era had done — up to that time 
the longest run on record Tho bargain with Garrick was 
completed m June 1776. The sum paid for the half-share 
was £36,000 ; of this Sheridan contributed £10,000. 

^ Tlie latter Aom Mias Linley to a female friend, givuig a minuto 
account of her persecution Ly Matliows and dalivoranoo by Sliendan, 
IS declared by Mrs JN'orton to bo a “foolisb forgery.” — •MaomUlan's 
Magajdne, lii, 178. ^ See Blaohioood' a Magazine, vol, xx, p. 26. 
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None of his letters show where the money came from, and 
much wonder has been expressed on the subject , but after 
all it is not so very mysterious that the most biilliant 
dramatist of his time, in all the credit of unpaialleled 
success, should have been able to boiiow such a sum as 
this with the best theatrical property to offer as security 
Theie is a tradition that Ganick advanced the money or 
let it lie at interest, anyhow, the loan could not have 
appealed at the time a very risky speculation. Two years 
aftei wards Sheridan and his friends bought the other half 
of the property for £45,000. 

From the fiist the dnection of the theatre would seem 
to have been mainly in Sheiidan’s hands It was opened 
under the new management in February 1777, with a 
purified veision of Vanbrugh’s Relapse, under the title of 
A Trip to Scarhorotigh This is printed among Shendan’a 
works, but he has no moie title to the authorship than 
Colley Cibber to that of Richaid ILL His chief task 
was to remove indecencies , he added very little to the 
dialogue Astonishment has been expressed that he should 
have fallen back on an old play instead of wilting a now 
one. The fact is quoted among the proofs of his indolonce 
But the new manager, apart fiom the engagements of a 
popular man of fashion, probably found wo A and worry lu 
Ins novel task of organization sufficient to leave him little 
leisure for composition Vanhiugh’s play was probably 
chosen for the simple reason that it suited his company 
Possibly also he wished to make trial of their powers 
before entiusting them with a play of his own. The 
School for Scandal was produced little more than two 
months aftcrwaids Mis Ahington, who had played hluss 
Hoyden in tho Ihip), played Lady Teazle, who may bo 
regarded as a Miss Hoyden developed by six months’ 
experience of marriage and town life Tho actors who 
played tho brothots Bmface had been tried in tho Trip in 
opposite characteis, Charles playing To wnloy, while Jose])li 
played Tom Fashion. It looks as if shrewd managerial 
caution was responsible for tho delay quite as much as 
indolence. Tho former may at least have been in 
Sheridan’s mind the plausible excuse for tho latter, ’rhero 
are talcs of tho haste with which tho conclusion of The. 
School for Scandal ivas written, of a siratagom by which 
the last act was got out of him by tlio anxious company, 
and of tho fcivont “ Amen” written on tho last ])ago of 
the copy by the prompter, in response to tho author’s 
“Finished at last, thank God!” But, although tho 
conception was thus hurriedly coniijloiod, wo know fr£)m 
Sheridan’s sister that tho idea of a “ scandalous college ” 
had occurred to him five years before in connexion with 
Ins own experiences at Bath. His difficulty was to find a 
story sufficiently dramatic in its incidents to form a subjoct 
for tho machinations of the character-slayers. Ho seems to 
havo tried inpro than one plot, and in tho end to havo 
desperately forced two sejiarato conceptions togotlior. I’lio 
dialogue is so brilliant throughout, and tho auction scone 
and tho screen scone so effective, that nobody cares to 
examine tho construction of tho comedy cxcoi)t as a matter 
of critical duty. But a study of tho construction brings 
to light tho difficulties that must have worried tho author 
iu writing the jilay, and explains why ho was so thankful 
to have it finished and done with at last. After all, ho 
worried himself in vain, for The School for Scandal, though 
it has not tho unity of The Rivals, nor tho same wealth of 
broadly humorous incident, is universally regarded os 
Sheridan’s masterpiece. He might havo settled tho doubts 
and worries of authorship with Puff’s reflexion “ What is 
the use of a good plot except to biing in good thin^ ?” 
The vitality of a play depends mainly on its good things 
in the way of character, incident, and happy saying, and to 
a very limited extent on their relevance to any central plan. 
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The third and last of Sheridan’s great comedies, The. 
Celtic, was produced in 1779, The School fo7' Scandal 
meantime continuing to draw larger houses than any othei 
play eveiy time it was put on the stage The Critic is 
perhaps the highest pi oof of Sheiidan’s skill as a diamatist, 
for in it he has worked out, with peifect success foi all 
time, a theme which, often as it has been attempted, no 
othei diamatist has evei succeeded in ledeemmg from 
tedious cir cumstantiahty and ephemeral personalities The 
laughable mfiimitios of all classes connected with the stage, 
— authors, actors, pations, and audience, — are touched off 
■with the lightest of hands , the fun is directed, not at 
individuals, but at absurdities that grow out of the ciicum- 
stancos of the stage as naturally and inevitably as weeds 
in a garden It seems that he had accumulated notes, as 
his habit was, for another comedy to be called Afeciation 
Hut apparently he failed to hit upon any stoiy that would 
enable him to present his various types of affectation in 
diamatic interaction The similar difficulty in his satire 
against scandal, of finding sufficiently interesting materials 
for the scandal-mongers, he had surmounted with a violent 
clloit This other difficulty he might have sui mounted 
too, if ho had had leisure to “ sit and think ” till the happy 
thought came But his cnoigics were now called off in a 
different direction Ills only dramatic composition dining 
the remaining thiity-six years of his life was Ihzarro, pio- 
duced in 1799 — a tragedy in which he made liberal use of 
some of the aits iidiculod in the person of Mi Puff. Ho 
is said also to have written more of The Stranger than ho 
w'us willing to acknowledge 

He entered pailiauiont fur Stafford in 1780 It was not 
a sudden ambition to shine on a wider stage after having 
gained the highest honours of the theatre Kvei since 
leaving Harrow ho had dabbled a little in politics, had 
sketched 1 otters in the manner of Junius, and begun an 
answer to .1 ohnson’a 7\aniio‘ii no Tp-ann?/ But ho had 
not inado any public apjioaiaiico as a politician until his 
acipiaiutaneo wnth Pox led to his appealing on a West- 
minster platform with the great loader of opposition 
Apparently ho owed his oloctiou for Stafford to more 
substantia.] porsuasivoa than ilie charms of his eloquence. 
He paid iho biugossos five guineas each for the honour of 
roprosenting them. It was the custom of the time. Ilis 
first speech in iiarliamont, like the first speech of a groat 
])arliamontarian of this century, between whoso caicor and 
Sheridan’s there are many striking points of rosomhlanco 
and contrast, was a failure But ho persevered, spoke 
little Cor a time and' chielly on financial questions, soon 
took a place among the best speakers in the House, and 
under tlio wing of Fox filled subordinate offico.s m the 
short-lived niinistrios of 1782 and 1783, Pie was undor- 
soorotary for foreign affairs in, the Rockingham ministry, 
and a secretary of the treasury in the Coalition ministry. 
This was ra])id promotion for a man who owed ovorything 
to his own talents, and yet not an excessive recognition of 
the services of such a speaker as ho is described as having 
proved himself at this exciting period. In debate ho had 
the koonost of eyes for the weak places in an opponent’s 
argument, and the happy art of putting them in an 
irresistibly ludicrous light without losing his good temper 
or his prosonco of mind. In those heated days of i>arlia- 
montary strife ho was almost the only man of mark that 
was never called out, and yet he had not his match in the 
weapon of ridiculo. 

The occasion that gave Sheridan a chance of rising above 
the reputation of an extremely effective and brilliant 
debater into the ranks of great parliamentary orators was 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, His speeches in 
that proceeding were by the unanimous acknowledgment 
of his contomporaries among the greatest delivered in, that 
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generation of great orators The first was in 1787, on 
Buike’s proposal that Hastings should be impeached. 
Sheiidan spoke foi three hours, and the effect of his oratoiy 
was such that it was unanimously agreed to adjourn and 
postpone the final decision till the House should be in a 
calmei mood Of this, and of his last gieat speech on 
the subject in 1794, only biief abstracts have been 
preserved, but with the second, the four days’ speech 
in Westminster Hall, on the occasion so biilhantly described 
by Macaulay, posteiity has been more fortunate The 
leader should, howevei, be cautioned against accepting 
the version given in a collection of Sheridan’s speeches 
published by a fiiend after his death This long passed 
current as a genuine specimen of Sheridan’s eloquence at 
its best, in spite of Mooie’s protest that he had in his 
possession a copy of a shorthand water’s report, and that 
the two did not coi respond But Gurney’s verbatim 
reports of the speeches on both sides at the trial were 
published at Sii G Cornewall Lewis’s instigation in 1859, 
and from them we aio able to form an idea of Sheridan’s 
power as an orator. There aie passages here and there 
of gaudily figiuative ihetoiic, loose ornament, and decla- 
matory hypcibolo such as foun the bulk of the incorrect 
vcisioii, but the strong common sense, close aigumcntative 
force, and masterly presentation of telling facts enable us 
to understand the impression produced by the speech at 
the time ’• 

Sheudan’s long jiailiamentaiy caieer terminated in 1812 
He could not help being to the last a conspicuous figure 
both in society and in parliament, but from the time of 
the broak-up of tlio Whig party on the secession of Burke 
ho was more or less an “independent member,” and his 
isolation was complete after the death of Fox, The Begum 
speech loniainod his highest oratorical achiovoment By 
it ho IS fixed in the tradition of the House as one of its 
greatest names But his opinions on other groat questions 
woro given with n force and eloquence woithy of his 
position. When Buiko douounced the French Revolution, 
Bhcridau joined with Fox in vindicating tho principle of 
non-iutorvontion. He maintained that tho French people 
should be allowed to settle their constitution and manage 
their affains in their own way But when the republic 
was succooded by tho empire, and it became apparent that 
Franco under Napoleon would interfere with the affairs of 
its noighhours, ho employed his clocjuonce in denouncing 
Napoleon and urging tho prosecution of the war One of 
lus most celebrated speeches was delivered in support of 
strong measures against iho mutineers at the Noro. When 
tho Whigs came into power in 180C Sheridan was 
appomioJ treasurer of tlie navy, but was denied the honour 
of admission to tho cabinet. After Fox’s death he suc- 
cooded his chief in the representation of Westminster, and 
aspired to succeed him as leader of tho party, but this 
claim was not allowed, and tlienceforward Sheridan fought 
foi his own hand. When the prince became regqnt in 
1811 Sheridan’s private influence with him helped to 
exclude the Whigs from power. For his interference on 
this occasion between tho regent and lus constitutional 
advisors Sheridan was severely blamed To judge fairly 
as to how far ho was justified in his conduct as a matter 
of private ethics wo must take into account his previous 
relations with the leaders of his party, a point on which 
Moore, one of the disappointed placemen, is somewhat 
reticent Throughout his parliamentary career Sheridan 
was one of tho boon companions of the prince, and his 
champion in parliament in some dubious matters of pay- 
ment of debts. But ho always resented any imputation 

^ For a conipamon of the two versions of the speech and an able 
exposition of the qualities of Sheridan’s oratory see Mr W. Fraser 
Eao’s }V%lkes, Bhendan, and Foas, 1874. 
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that he was the prince s confidential adviser oi mouthpiece 
A certain proud and sensitive independence was one of the 
most marked features in Sheudan’s parliamentary career 
After a coolness aiose between him and his Whig allies he 
refused a place for his son from the Government, lest there 
should be any suspicion in the public mind that ins support 
had been bought 

His last years were harassed by debt and disappoint- 
ment At the geneial election of 1812 he stood for 
Westminster and was defeated, and tinned in vain to his 
old constituency of Staffoid He could not raise money 
enough to win back their confidence As a membei of 
parliament he had been safe against arrest for debt, but 
now that this protection was lost his creditois closed in 
upon him, and from this tune till Ins death in 1816 the 
life of Sheridan, broken in health and fortune, discredited 
in reputation, slighted by old associates, so enfeebled and 
low-spuited as to burst into tears at a compliment, yet at 
times vindicating his reputation as the wittiest of boon 
companions, is one of the most painful passages in the 
biography of great men Doubtless, in any attempt to 
judge of Sheiidaii as he was apait fiom his works, we 
must make considerable deductions from the mass of 
fl.oatmg anecdotes that have gathered lound Ins name It 
was not without reason that Ins granddaughtei Mrs 
Norton denounced the unfairness of judging of the leal 
man fioir unautlieiiticated stones about Iiia indolent 
procrastination, his recklessness in money inattois, his 
diunken feats and sallies, his wild gambling, his ingenious 
but discreditable shifts in evading aud duping creditors 
The real Sheridan was not a pattern of decorous respect- 
ability, but we may fairly believe that lie was very fai 
horn being as disreputable as the Sheridan of vulgai 
legend Against the stories about his locklcss management 
of his affairs we must set the bioad facts that he had no 
source of income but Drury Lane theatre, that lie boro 
fiom it for thirty years all the expenses ot a fashionable 
life, and that the thoatie was twice burnt to the giound 
during his propiiotoiship. Enough was lost in those fires 
to account ton times over for all his debts His bio- 
graphers always speak of Ins means of living as a niy^toiy 
)So6ing that ho stalled with boi rowed capital, it is possible 
that the mystery is that ho applied much more of his 
powers to plain matters of business than he alToctod or got 
ciedit for The records of his wild bets in the betting 
book of Brook’s Club date in the years after the loss of 
his first wife, to whom ho was devotedly attached. The 
reminiscences of Ins son’s tutor, Mr Bniyth, show anxious 
and fidgetty family habits, curiously at variance with the 
accepted tradition of his imperturbable recklessness. Many 
of the tricks which are made to appear as the uuscrupiilou.s 
devices of a hunted and reckless debtor get a softer light 
upon them if we ascribe them to a whimsical, boyisli, 
ungovernable love of fun, which is a well-attested feature 
of Ins character. But the real Sheridan, as ho was in 
private life, is irrecoverably gone Even Moore, writing 
so soon after his deatli, had to lament that ho could “ find 
out nothing about him,” Mooro seems to have made an 
imperfect use of the family papers, and it is on record that 
Lord Melbourne, who had undertaken to write Bhoridan’s 
life, always regretted having handed over his materials to 
tliG professional biographer He died on the 7th of July 
1816, and was buried with great pomp in Wostniinster 
Abbey 

Thoro iH, imfortunatoly, no complete authoritative biography 
of Shornlan, Mis Norton, hi.*) graiKliIaiiglitox’, (jnestionoil the 
accuracy of Moore’s Z?/o in many particulars, and annoancod hoi 
nitontion of writing a lubtory oX tho Shoritlaiis from tbo family 
pajicra, of which Mooro had made very partial use. But she never 
carried out the project Tho current statements about the father 
and gi'audfathcr of tho dramatist aro inaceurato and misloading in 
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Several iiupoitant lespects The best account of them. — making 
allowance foi a shght bias of family pi ide— is to bo found in I ho 
Ifcmoi 7 s of M7 s Fiances Sheridan, by liei gianddauglilor, the 
diamatist’s niece, Miss Lefaiiu Tlieie is an excellent sketch ol 
Sheudan’s political careei in Mi W Eiasei E.ae’s Wilkes, Shci ulan, 
and Fox, and Mis Ohphant’s She? ulan, m the “ English Men of 
Letters” senes, inteipiets his chaiactci with the luminous bieadth 
and sympathy always to be expected fiom hei (W M ) 

SHERlF, 01 Shereee Sec Mecca, vol xv p 672 

SHERIFF For the office of sheiiff in England, see 
County For his jurisdiction in the levision of voters, see 
Regusteation Tho position of the sliei iff as an executive 
officer in the United States is very similar to that of the 
English sheriff. He is usually appointed by popular 
election The marshals of tho United States aud their 
deputies have in each State the same powers in executing 
the laws of the United States as the sheriffs and thou 
deputies have in executing the laws of tho State 

So far as is known the sliciiff, notwithstanding the Saxon 
etymology of his name (shire grieve oi icevc), did not exist 
in Scotland befoio tho beginning of tho Norman peiiod 
In tho feudal system ho became tho ccntio of tho local 
admmistiatiou of justice, tho representative of tho mown 
in executive as well as judicial business, aud was always a 
royal officer appointed liy and directly icsponsiblc to the 
king The eailiost shoiiffs on record belong to tbo rmgns 
of Alexander I and David I., and the olHco was coinnum 
be foie tho death of Alexander III In many cases it had 
become hereditaiy, the most remarkable instance being 
that of Solkiik, whoro a Do Sinion hehl it from 1206 to 
1305. Tlio oidinanoo of Edwaid 1 in 1305 rocogiinii'd 
most of tho cxnsting officois, but i ejected the hciudilaiy 
character of tho office by a declaratiou that tho slunilTs 
wcie to bo aiipointcd and removable at tho di.scretion of 
tho knig’.s hcuLcnant and tho chambeilaiu The inveterate 
tendency of foudallsin reasserted itsell, huw'ovor, not\^ ith 
standing various atiDmpl.s to diocilc it, and an Act of 
James II. show.s that tho oHieo had again bcenmo lu'ii>" 
ditiwy 

One of tho consotjuonces was that slicriils ignorant of 
law rcijuirod deputes to discharge their judicial diiiu's 1 a 
tho couiso of siiocoodmg leigns, down to that of . I allies 
VI , tho jurisdiction of tho sheriJfs came to be much limited 
by giants of baronies and regalities which gave tho grantees 
tlio riglit to hold both civil and criminal cuui ts ot loss or 
greater jurisdiction to tho exclusion of tlio shorilT. 

Tho civil jiirisdiotion of tho sherilT wa.s originally of 
very wide oxtont, and was deemed specially applicable to 
qiiostioiis relating to tho land within tho shire, hut aftei’ 
the iastitutiou of tlio court of Kossion in 1532 it hofaiuo 
restricted, and all causes relating to property in land, as 
well as t]io.so requiring tho at'tion called declarator for 
estahlisimig iiltiumto right, and most of those reciuiring 
oipiitablo remedies, were witlidrawn from it. Nor did 
it possess any cousistorial jurisdiction, as its subjects 
(marriage, legitimacy, and wills) belonged to tho (illicials 
of tho hishop after tho Reformation, when it was trans- 
ferred to tho commissary couiTs, and at a later period 
to the court of session. Practically, therefore, tho civil 
jurisdiction of tho sherilT foil under the head of actions 
concluding Cor iiayniont of money and actions to regulate 
tho possession of land. Tho crimiiuil jurisdictian of tho 
sheriff was in like manner in its origin of almost universal 
oxtont. But this was first limited to cases where tho 
offenders were caught in or shortly after tho act, aftor- 
wards to cases in which tho trial could bo held within 
forty days, and suhsoquontly further restricted as tho 
business of tho justiciary court became more organkod. 
The punishment of death, having by long diiuso como 
to be held beyond tho power of the sheriff, and tho sta- 
tutory punishments of transportation or penal sorvitudo 
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never having been entrusted to him, his jurisdiction as 
regards crimes was usually said to be limited to those 
punishable arbitral ily, that is, by imprisonment, fine, or 
admonition 

As a consequence of the suppression of the Jacobite 
using of 1745, aftei 1st Maich 1748 all heritable 
sheriffships weie extinguished, and no sheriffship was to be 
thereaftei granted either heritably or for life, oi for any 
ceitain term exceeding one year, but this piovision was 
not taken advantage of, and the office of sheriff-princijial 
practically ceased, though that name is sometimes given 
to the sheriff-depute, 20 Geo II. c 43 The Act declared 
that there should be but one sheiifE-depute or stewart- 
dopuio in eveiy slnre oi stewaitiy, who was to be an 
advocate of three yeais’ standing, appointed by the crown, 
with such continuance as His Majesty should think fit for 
the next seven years, and after that jieiiod ad mtam aut 
nUpam This poiiod was extended hy 28 Geo II. c 7 
foi fifteen years, and ilieieafter (since 1769) the sheiiff- 
deputo has held his office ad mtaiiv met mlpavi. Power 
was given to him by 30 Geo 11. c. 43 to appoint one or 
inoie persons as substitutes during bis pleasure, for whom 
ho should bo answerable At fiist no legal qualification 
was necessary and no salary paid, but giadimlly the 
shoriff-cloputo delegated moio legal business to ibo sub- 
stitute, and before 1761 it had become customaiy for the 
bhoriff-doputo to give him some allowance In 1787 he 
was placed on the civil ostablishraoiit and paid by the 
crown, in 1825 a qualification of three years’ stauclmg 
(now five yoais by 40 and 41 Vict c. 50) as an advocate 
or procLuator boforo a sheriff couit was lequivod (6 Geo 
1 V. c. 23) ; in 1838 ho was made removable by the slieriff- 
deputo, only with the consent of the lord president and 
lord justice dork, and it was made compulsory that he 
.should iGsiclo in the sheriffdom, the provision of 20 Geo 
ir c. 43, which loquirod the Hhcriff-dopiibe so to rcsido 
for four months of each year, being repealed (1 and 2 Vict 
0 . 119), and in 1877 the light of appointment of the 
.substitutes was transferred from the shcriff-deputo to 
the crown (40 and 41 Vict. c. 00) 

While the slier ifl-doputo has still power to hear cases m 
the first instance, and is required to hold a covtain number 
of sittings in each placo whore the sheriff-substitute holds 
(jourts, and also once a year a small-debt court in every 
placo whore a circuit sraall-dobt court is appointed to be 
hold, the ordinary course of civil procedure is that the 
slioriff’-substitutG acts as judge of iiist instance, with an 
ajipoal under certain restrictions from his decision to the 
sheriff-doputo, and from him to the couit of sc.ssion in all 
causo.s exceeding iC25 in value. An appeal direct from tho 
sheriff-substitute to the court of session is competent, but 
is not often resorted to. 

As regards criminal proceedings, summary trials are 
usually conducted by the sheriff-substitute ; trials with a 
jury either by him or, in important cases, by the shoriff- 
dopute. The sheriff-substitute also has charge of the pro- 
liminary investigation into crime, the ovidonco in which, 
called a precognition, is laid before him, and if necessary 
taken before him on oath at the instance of Ins procurator- 
fiscal, tho local crown prosecutor. 

The duties of the shoriiT-doputo are now elmdod into ministoiial or 
administrative and judieiab Tlio tnmistorial aro the supeivision 
of the accounts of tho inferior offioovs of tho sherifldom ; tho 
siiperintendonco of parliamentary oloctioiis , the holding by Imii- 
seJf or his substiUitos of tho courts for registration of doctors ; 
tlio preparation of the list of persons liable to servo both on 
criminal and civil juries ; tho appomtmant of shenff officers and 
supervision of tlio execution of judicial writs by tlieni ; and tho 
striking of the ‘ ‘ fiats. ” He has also to attend the judges of jnsti- 
wary at the oiromt courts for the county or counties over winch lus 
jurisdiction extends Ho is genorally lospousiblo for tho peace of 
the county, and supemaes the police establishment Ho is ojicio 
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a justice of the peace and commission ei of supplj'' In addition 
to those geiieial duties of sheiifis-depute, paiticular shoiiffs aie 
attached to the Boaid of Supeivision for the fiohef of the Poor, the 
Piison Board of Scotland, the Boaid of Noithein Lighthouse 
Coinniissioiieis, and the Scottish Fisheiy Board 
The judicial duties of the sheiiff-depute aie, as legaids ciimes, 
the tiial of all causes lemitted hy the counsel of the cionii ioi the 
tiial hy shenff and juiy, as well as suinmaiy trials if he chooses 
to take them This now means most oiimes for which a ma-vimum 
of two yeais’ impiisoiinient (lu practice eighteen montlis is the 
longest sentence imposed) is deemed suffioient, and which aie not by 
statute leseived foi the justiciary couit His civil juiisdiction 
IS legulatetl by scveial statutes too teehnical toi detail, but may be 
said geneially to extend to all suits which conclude foi payment of 
money, whatevei may be the cause of acLioii, with the ej.ceptioii 
of a lew ivlieie the payment depends on status, all actions with 
lefeience to the possession of laud oi light in land, and actions 
lelative to tho light of succession to movable propeity In 
bankiuptcy he lias a cumulative and alternative juiisdictioii with 
the couit of session, and in the service of hens with the sheiilF of 
chanceiy Poinieily the jiuisdiction of the .sheiiff was absolutely 
excluded aftei the institution of the couit of session in foiu 
impoitaiit classes of action— (1) relative to piopeity in lands oi 
lights m lands , (2) lequning tho use of pecubai foims of action, 
eg, dcclaiator, j eduction, and suspension, (3) involving the 
excicise of the noiile qffiemm, a .supioino equitable juusdiction of the 
couit of session , and (4) for the determination ot lights of status, 
as well as m many cases in iiliich the pioceedings le&t on special 
statutes which gave au exclusive juiisdiction to the couit of 
session But Lugo exceptions have been made by loceiit legisla- 
tion fiom this exclusion By anotliei soiies of statutes, foi tho 
most pait connected with locfil adniinibti.itioii, as tho Eoad, Burial 
GiouihIs, Lunacy, Public-houses, and General Police and Ednoatiou 
A'’ts, the jurisdiction of the couit of session is excluded oithci as 
an oiigiiial couit or a couit ot icview, ami the shciiH’ comt lias 
I oxclubivejmisdictiou 

The courts winch tho shoiiff holds am (1) the cuniiiial couit , 
(2) the oidinary civil comt , (3) tho sindll-debt comt foi cases 
midor £12 nivaluc (6 Geo IV c 48) , (4) the debts iccoveiy couit 
foi cases above £12 and undei £.'50 in value (30 and 31 Vict o 90) , 
and (5) the rogistiation couit His judgment lu tho eiunuial couit 
as subject to review by tho cotirt of justieuiiy, and ni Tjo oiihudry 
1 1 vil court and tbo debts lucoveiy com t by tlie court of session lu 
tlm small debt court it is final, except in eorUun cases where au 

S eal lies to tho next ciicmt comt ot justiciary The sheull- 
stituto may competently exercise all the judicial jurisdiction of 
the shenll, subject to ajipeal in civil cases other than sumll-debt 
coses Aa logards his adnimistiativo functions ho assists the 
shoulf generally, and may act for him in the i ogisiiation and fiaia 
court, and ho superintends tho i)i()liminaiy stage oi cnmuul 
mquu'iea, consulting with the sheriff if necessary , but the other 
administiative duties of tho office are conducted by the shoutl- 
deputo ill person The salanes of slua'ill's-dopuio vary fioni £2000 
to £500 a ycai, those of shouffs-substitulo from £1400 to £500 
Tlioic IS a principal slieiifr-clorlc apjiointed hy the (’lown foi each 
county, who has depute clerks under lam in tho piincipal towns, 
and a piociuatoi-li.seal foi tho conduct of cTinmial prosociitious for 
each comity and district of a county, who is appointed by the 
sheiiff with tho sanction of the homo sociutary 
Besides tho sheriffs of counties, there w a sheriff of chancery 
appointed by the crown, whose duties axe conhned to the seivico of 
lions, with a salary of £500. (iB M.) 

SilEULOOK, Thomas (1678-1761), bishop of London, 
the son of Hr William Sherlock, noticed below, was bom 
at London in 1678 He was educated at Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, and m 1704 succeeded his father as master of 
tho Tomplo. Ho toole a piominent part in the Bangonan 
controversy against Jloadiy, whom lie succeeded as bishop 
of Bangor in 1728; he was afterwards translated to 
Salisbury in 1734, and to London in 1738. He pub- 
lished against Collins’s Grounds and Measons of the Chru- 
tian Beligwn a volume of sermons entitled the Use and 
Intent of Prophecy in the Several Ages of the World (1726) , 
and in reply to Woolston’s Discourses an the Miracles he 
wrote a volume entitled The Trial of the Witnesses of the 
Resurrection of Jesus (1729), which m a very shoit time 
ran through fourteen editions His Pastoral Letter (1750) 
on “the late earthquakes” had a circulation of many 
thousands, and four volumes of Sermons which he pub- 
lished in his later years (1754-68) were also at one time 
highly esteemed. He died in 1761. A eollected edition 
of his works in 5 vols 8vo, hy Hughes, appeared in 1830. 

yxi — TOI 
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SHERLOCK, William (1641-1707), dean of St Paul’s, 
was born at SoutRwaik in 1641, and -was educated at 
Eton and Cambridge (Peterbouse). In 1669 he became 
rectoi of St George, Botolph Lane, London, and in 1681 
he was appointed a prebendaiy of St Paul’s In 1684 he 
published Case of Resistance of the Supteme Poioei's 
stated and resolved accordviig to the Doctivne of the Holy 
Scriptures, an ably written treatise, in which he drew the 
distinction between active and passive obedience which 
was at that time generally accepted by the high church 
cleigy; in the same year he was made master of the 
Temple In 1686 he was reproved for pieaching against 
popery and his pension stopped After the Revolution he 
was suspended for refusing the oaths to William and 
Mary, but before his final deprivation he yielded, justify- 
ing his change of attitude in The Case of the Allegiance 
due to Sovereign Powers stated and resolved according to 
Scripture and Reason and the Pi incipiles of the Church of 
England (1691) During the period of his suspension 
he wrote a Practical Discourse concerning Death, which 
became very popular and has passed through many 
editions In 1690 and 1693 he published volumes on 
the doctrine of the Trinity which involved him in a warm 
controversy with South and otheis He became dean of 
St Paul’s m 1691, and died at Hampstead m 1707 

SHERMAN, a city of the United States, in Grayson 
county, Texas, 73 miles north of Dallas, is a substantially 
built and flourishing place, with a court-house and a college 
Its population, only 1439 in 1870, was 6093 in 1880 and 
has since increased to about 8000 The siirioimdiiig 
country is a cotton and gram district 

SHERWIN, JoniT Keyse (1751-1790), engraver and 
history-painter, was born in 1751 at East Dean in Sussex. 
His father was a wood-cutter employed in shaping bolts for 
shipbuilders, and the son followed tho same occupation till 
his seventeenth year, when, having shown an aptitude for 
art by copying some miniatures with exceptional accuracy, 
he was befriended by Mi William Mitfoid, upon whose 
estate tho elder Sherwin worked, and was sent to study in 
London, first under John Astley, and then for three years 
under JBartolozzi — for whom ho is believed to have 
executed a laigo portion of the plato of Olytio, after 
Annibal Oaracci, published as the work of his master. IIo 
was entered as a student of tho Royal Academy, and 
gained a silver medal, and in 1772 a gold medal for his 
painting of Coriolanus Taking Leave of his Family. 
From IIT”! till 1780 he was an exhibitor of chalk 
drawings and of engravings in the Royal Academy 
Establishing himself m St James’s Street as a paintor, 
designer, and engraver, he speedily attained popularity, 
and began to mix in fashionable society His drawing of 
the Finding of Moses, a work of but slight artistic mont, 
which introduced portraits of the princess royal of England 
and other leading ladies of the aristocracy, hit tho public 
taste, and, as reproduced by his burin, sold largely. In 
1785 he succeeded Woollott as engraver to tho king, and 
he also held the appointment of engraver to tho prince of 
Wales. His professional income rose to about £12,000 a 
year ; but he was constantly in pecuniary difficulties, for ho 
was shiftless, indolent, and without method, open-handed 
and even prodigal in his benefactions, — and prodigal, too, in 
less reputable directions, for he became a reckless gambler, 
and habits of intemperance grew upon him He died in 
extreme penury ou the 24th of September 1790, — accord- 
ing to Steovons, the editor of Shakespeare, at “ The Hog 
in tho Pound,” an obscure alehouse in Swallow Street, or, 
as stated by his pupil J. T. Smith, lu the house of Robert 
Wilkinson, a printseller in Cdrnhill. 

It is as an oiigravor that Shorwin is most esteemed ; and it may 
bo noted that ho was ambidexterous, ■working indifferently wim 
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eitliei hand upon his plates His drawing is collect, lus line ex- 
cellent, and Ins textmes are ■vaiied and intelligent in expio&sion 
Such of his plates as the Holy Family aftei Nicholas Poussin, Chiist 
Beaiiiig the Cioss aftei Muiillo, the pox trait of the Marquis of 
Buckingham aftei Gainsboiough, and that of Pitt occupy a high 
place among the pi eductions of the English school of liiie-eugi avers. 
He also woiked after Pine, Dance, and Kauflmaii 

SHETLAND ISLANDS See Orkney and Shetland 

SHIELD See Aems and Aumohe, and Heealdey 

SHIELD, William (1748-1829), composer of English 
operas, was bom at Swalweli, near Newcastle, in 1748 
TTis father began to teach him singing before he had com- 
pleted his sixth year, but died thiee years later, leaving 
him in charge of guaidians who made no provision what- 
evei for continuing his musical education, for which he was 
thenceforward dependent entiioly upon his own aptitude 
for leainmg, aided by a few lessons in thoioughbass which 
he received from Charles Avison Notwithstanding the 
difficulties inseparable from tbis imperfect training, he 
obtained admission into tho opera band in 1772, at fiist 
as a second violin, and aftoi wards as pinicipal viola, and 
this engagement he retained for eighteen years In the 
meantime he turned lus serious attention -to composition, 
and 111 1778 pioduced his first comic opera. The Flitch of 
Bacon, at tho Little Theatre in the Haymarkot, with so 
groat success, that he was immediately engaged as com- 
poser to Covent Gaidcn theatio, for which ho continued 
to produce English operas and other dramatic pieces, in 
quick succession, until 1797, when ho resigned his office, 
and devoted himself to corapo.sitions of a dilloroiii class, 
pi'oduciiig a great number of very beautiful gloos, some 
lustiumental chamber mu.sic, and other miscolIancou.s com- 
positions Ho died 111 London January 25, 1H29, and was 
huiTcd in tho south cloister at WosLmiusior Abbey. 

Shield’s mo.st succossful diamatic compn.sitions vero Jlosina, 
The Mystci les of the (Jasile, The. Luele and Keg, tuid 'The Castle of 
Andalusia As a eoiuposcx of bongs ho was in no (li'groo mfenor 
to hi.s gip.at oontompomry Ghailus Dibdin. Indeed 'The Arethusa,, 
The. lleavmj oj the. Lead, and The. Post Captain avo as litthi likGy 
to bo forgotten as Dil>din’,s 'rom Boidiia/ or Satnrduii Ruthf at Sea. 
Ills vein of melody was iijexhaustihh', thoioughly English lu 
charactor, and alw.iy.s ooncoivoil in i.ho puiest and most do]it'at(i 
ta.sto, and honoo it is that m.iny of his au.s art* still sung at (!on- 
certs, though tho ojiuras for wliuih they weio wntbsu have long 
been hainshod lioiu tho stage Hw Iiitroductuin to Harmony (171) I 
and 1800) o(mtain.s a groat dual nl valuahlo information ; undho also 
publibhod a useful treatise, 'The MiuUmmls of 'Thoroutfhhase. 

SHIELDS, North. Soo Tynemouth, within which 
borough tlio port is included. 

SHIELDS, South, a soaport, market-town, and muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borougli of Durham, is Hituated 
on tho south hank of tho Tyuo, at its mouth, immodiatuly 
opposite North Shields and Tynemouth, and on tho Nortli- 
Eastern Railway, IB miles north-oast of Durham and 9 
oast of Nowcastlo-on-Tyno. It is connected with North 
Shields and Tynemouth by steam ferries. Tho towm 
possesses a spacious markot-placo, and some of the newer 
streets are wide and handsome, but the old street running 
along the shore is narrow and mean. Formerly salt was 
largely manufactured, but tho princijial industries now are 
the manufacture of glass and chemicals, and shipbuilding 
and ship refitting and repairing, for which there are docks 
capable of receiving tho largest vessels. Tho Nortb- 
Eastorn Railway Company possesses extensive docks, and 
the port has a large trade in coal ; but, owing to tho fact 
that in the shipping returns of the United Kingdom it is 
included under tho general title “Tyne Ports,” it is impos- 
sible lo give an accurate statement regarding the number 
and tonnage of vessels. The number of fishing vessels 
connected with the port in 1884 was 15, of 204 tons and 
employing 98 men. At the mouth of the Tyne there 
is a pier about a mile in length. A townsman of South 
Shields, William Wouldhave, was the inventor of the life- 
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boatj and the fiist lifeboat was built there by Henry 
Greathead, and first used in a storm in 1789 The prin- 
cipal public buildings are the chinch of St Hilda, with 
a picturesque old tower, the town-hall in the maiket- 
place , the exchange , the custom-house , the mercantile 
maiine offices, the public libraiy and museum, which 
includes a large hall for public meetings and a school of 
science and ait in connexion with South Kensington , the 
high school, the giammar school, the marine school, the 
master-manners’ asylum, the Ingham infirmaiy, and the 
union woikhouse There is a pleasant marine park near 
the piei On elevated giound near the harboui aie the 
remains of a Roman station, where numerous coins, 
portions of an altar, and several sculptured memorial 
stones have been dug up The site of the old station 
was afterwards occupied by a fort of considerable 
strength, which was captured by the Scots under Colonel 
Stewart 20th March 1644 The town was founded by 
the convent of Duiham about the middle of the 13th 
century, but on account of the complaints of the bur- 
gesses of Newcastle an order was made in the 43d 
year of Hcniy III , stipulating that no ships should be 
laden or unladen at Shields, and that no “shears” or 
quays should bo built theie. This eaily check seems to 
have boon long injurious to its prosperity, for until the 
present century it was little more than a fishing station 
it locGivod a charter of incorporation in 1850, and is 
divided into throe wards, governed by a mayor, eight 
aldorincn, and twenty-four coiincillois. In 1832 it received 
the privilege of returning a member to parliament The 
corporation act as the urban sanitary authority, and the 
town has a spocially good water supply from reservoirs at 
Oleadon. The population of the municipal and parlia- 
luoniary borough (area 1839 acres) was 45,336 in 1871, 
and in 1881 it was 56,875 
RJHTTES. See Sunnites and SiiTites 
SIITKiLRPCTR, a British district in the province of Smd, 
Bombay presidency, India, with an area of 10,000 square 
miles, lying between 27“ and 29“ N. lat. and between 
67“ and 70“ E. long. It is bounded on the N. by Khelat, 
Upper Sind Erontior district, and the river Indus, on the 
E by the native states of Baliawalpur and Jaisalrair ; on 
the S. by Khairpiir state ; and on the W. by the Khirtliar 
hfountaina. Shikdrpur is a vast alluvial plain, broken 
only at Sukkur and llohri by limestone hills. The 
Khirtliar range attains an elevation of 7000 feet, and 
forms a natural boundary between the district and Baluch- 
istan. Extensive patches of salt land, known as 
are fro(juoni]y mot with, especially in the upper portion 
of ShikArpur, and towards the .lacohabad frontier liarren 
tracts of clay land and ridges of sand-hills, covered with 
caper and thorn jungle, form a poor but distinctive feature 
in the landscape. The desert portion of Rohn subdivision, 
known as the RegisthAn, is very extensive. The forests 
(207 square miles) are situated on the banks of the Indus, 
mostly in the Rohri and ShikArpur subdivisions. The 
Indus Valley State Railway runs through the district, and 
the Kandahar railway also goes through a part of it. 

In 1881 iho population juimhorod 862, 986 (nmlos i 61, 033 , fomalos 
391,963), of whom 93,841 wore Hindus, 684,276 Moliammodans, 
and 786 Cliristinns Tlio chief towns aio SliikArpur, Sukkur 
(population 27,889), Larkhana (13,188), and Eohn (10,224). Tho 
cultivated land in 1882-83 amounted to 764,488 acres, of winch 
108,686 wore twice cropped. Cereals — cluofly rice, joAr (millet), 
and wheat — form the principal crops ; hut a considerable area is 
also under pnlsos and oil-soeas, The chief manufactures are caipets 
and coarse cotton cloths. Tho total revenue raised in 1882-83 
amounted to £284,792, of which tho laud coiiinbutod £189,869. 
Passing from the dominion of tho caliphs, ShikArpur was overrun 
by Mmimud of Ghazni in 1026, and a little later was governed by 
the Smnras, the Sammas, and the Arghuns in succession. Tho 
Kalhora dynasty came into prominenco m the 18th oentury, and was 
followed by the Tdlpur mirs, who annexed a pait of the Duraui 
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teiritoiyand mcoi pointed it in the district In 1843 Sliikaipur 
passed to the Biiti&h, and in 1852 the gi eater part of the Rohii 
subdivision was lesumed fiom the mii of Khaiipm, who had 
acquiied it^by fiaud 

SHIKARPUR, tbe chief town of the above district, 
IS situated 18 miles west of the Indus, in a tract of low- 
lying countiy annually flooded by the canals from that 
liver It is a gieat entrepot for transit trade between the 
Bolan Pass and Karachi. The population in 1881 num- 
bered 42,496 (males 22,889, females 19,607) 

SHILOH, a town of Ephraim, where the sanctuary of 
the ark was, under the priesthood of the house of Eli 
According to 1 Sam ni 3, 15, this sanctuary was not a 
tabernacle but a temple, with doors But the piiestly 
narrator of Josh, xviii 1 has it that the tabernacle was 
set up there by Joshua after the conquest In Judges 
XXI 19 sq the yearly feast at Shiloh appears as of merely 
local character Shiloh seems to have been destroyed l>y 
the Philistines after the disastrous battle of Ebenezer , cf 
Jeiemiah vii 12 sq. The position described in Judges, 
he cut {cf, OmmasUca, ed Lagarde, p 162), gives cei- 
taiuty to the identification with the modern Seiliin lying 
some 2 miles east-south-east of LubbAn (Lebonah), on 
the road from Bethel to Shechem. Here theie is a ruined 
village, with a flat double-topped bill behind it, ofiering a 
strong position, which suggests that the place was a stiong- 
hold as well as a sanctuary A smiling and feitile land- 
scape surrounds the hill. The name SeiMu corresponds to 
)§iXow in Josephus LXX. has ^'»?Xc6|U The foims 
given in the Plebrew Bible ‘i^‘’tJ') have dropped the 

final consonant, which reappears in the adjectiio 
On Shiloh in Gen. xlix. 10 see Judad 

SHIMOGA, or Subemoga, a district in the noith-wost 
of the native state of Mysore, Southern India It forms 
a part of the Nagar division, and is situated between 
13“ 30' and 14“ 38' N. lat. and between 74“ 44' and 
76“ 5' E. long It has an area of 3797 square miles, and 
IS bounded on the N and W by the Bombay districts of 
DhArwAr and N KAnara, and E and S. by tho districts 
of Ohitaldroog and Kadur. Its liver system is twofold ; 
m the oast the Tiingra, Bhadra, and Varada unite to 
form tho Tungabhadra, which ultimately falls into the 
Kistna and so into tho Bay of Bengal, while in the west 
a few minor streams flow to the ShirAvati, which near 
tho north-western frontier bursts through the Western 
GliAts by iho celebrated Palis of Oersoppa, said to be 
the grandest cataract in India Plowing over a rocky 
bod 250 yards wide, tho river hero throws itself in four 
distinct falls down a tremendous chasm 960 feet deep 

Tho westom half of tho district is very mountaiuoiis and covorod 
with magiuiicDiit forest, and is knouii as tho Malndd or hill 
country, .soino of tho peaks being 4000 foot above soa-lovol Tho 
goiioral olovation of Sliimoga is about 2000 foot, and towaids the 
east it opons out into tho MaidAu or l)]ain country, which forms 
part of tlic gonoral plateau of Mysore. Tlio MalnAd legion is voiy 
pieturesquo, its sconory abounding with every charm of tropical 
forests and moimtam wilds ; on tho other hand the features ot the 
MaidAn country are for the most part comparatively tamo The 
mineral products of the district indudo iron-oro and latcrile. On 
the summits of the GliAts stones possessing magnetic qualities arc 
occasionally found. Tho soil is loose and sandy in tho valleys of 
Iho MalnAd, and in the north-east tho black cotton .soil prevails. 
Bison arc common m the taMk of Sagar, where also wild elephants 
are occasionally seen, while tigers, leopards, boars, wild hogs, 
sdinihar and ^itdl door, and iiinglo sheep are nnmorous in the 
wooded tracts of tho west Shnnoga presents much variety of 
climate The south-west monsoon is felt in full force for about 
26 miles fiom the GliAts, bringing an annual rainfall of more than 
160 inches, but the rainfall gradually diinmislies to 81 inches at 
Shimoga station and to 26 inches or loss at Ohennagiri There is 
no railroad in tho district, but it contains 226 miles of roads. 

The population in 1881 was 499,728 (males 269,296, females 
240,482), Hindus numbered 470,678, Mohammedans 27,674, and 
Christians 1478. The only place with moio than. 10,000 inhabit- 
ants IB Shimoga town, the capital and headquarters, which is 
situated on the Tunga river, with a population of 12,040 Kioe 
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is the staple food-crop of the distuct , the next m importance is 
sugai-caiie , areca-nuts aie also extensively giovni , and miscel- 
laneoas eiops include oil-seeds, vegetables, tiuits, peppei, and 
caidarnonis Of the total area of 3797 sfiuaie miles only 699 aie 
letuTiied as cultivated and 702 as cultivable The chief nianu- 
factmes aie coaise cotton cloths, loitgli countiy blankets or 
kamblis, non implements, bia&s and copper ivaies, pottery, and 
jaggery The district is also noted for its beautiful sandal- wood 
carving 

Duimg the Mohammedan usiiipation of Mysoie fiom 1761 to 
1799, unceasing warfaie kept the whole eountiyin constant tui moil 
After the restoiatioii of the Hindu dynasty Shimoga distuct 
repeatedly became the scene of disturbances caused by the mal- 
admimstiation of the Desliasta Biahmans, who had seized upon 
every office aud made themselves thoioughly obnoxious These 
distuibances culminated in the insuuection of 1830, which led to 
the dll act assumption of the entiie state by the Biitnffii 

SHINTO See Japan, vol xiii p 581. 

SHIP The generic name (A S scip, Ger Sch%f, Gi 
crKd4>os, from the root sJcap, cf, “scoop”) for the invention 
by which man has contiived to convey himself and his 
goods upon water points in its derivation to the fun- 
damental conception hy which, when realized, a means 
of flotation was obtained superior to the raft, which, 
we may consider the earliest and most elementary form 
of vessel The tuink of a tree hollowed out, whether 
by file or hy such piimitive tools as are fashioned aud 
used with singular patience and dexterity by savage 
races, repiesents the first effort to obtain flotation depend- 
ing on something other than the mere buoyancy of 
the material The poets, with characteristic insight, 
have fastened upon these points Homer's hero IJJysscs 
IS instructed to make a raft with a raised platform upon 
It, and selects trees “withered of old, exceeding dry, 
that might float lightly for him ” (Od., v. 240). Virgil, 
glorifying the dawn and early progress of the arts, tolls ua, 
“Bivera then first the hollowed alders felt” {Georg , i 136, 
11 451) Alder is a heavy wood and not fit foi rafts 
But to make for the first tune a dug-out canoe nf alder, 
and so to secure its flotation, would be a tiiumph of 
primitive art, and thus the poet's expression represents a 
great step in the history of the invention of the ship. 

Primitive efforts in this direction may he classified m 
the following order (1) rafts — floating logs, or bundles 
of brushwood or reeds or rushes tied together , (3) dug- 
outs — hollowed trees, (3) canoes of hark, or of skin 
stretched on framework or inflated sldns (balsas); (4) 
canoes or boats of pieces of wood stitched or fastened 
together with sinews or thongs or fibres of vegetable 
growth ; (5) vessels of planks, stitched or bolted together 
with inserted ribs and docks or half decks ; (6) vessels of 
which the framework is first set up, and the planking of 
the hull nailed on to them subsequently. All these in 
their primitive forms have survived, in various parts of 
the world, witli different modifications marking progress 
m civilization. Climatic influences and racial peculiarities 
have imparted to them their specific characteristics, and, 
combined with the available clioice of materials, have 
determined the particular type in use in each locality. 
Thus on the north-west coast of Australia is found the 
single log of buoyant wood, not hollowed out hut pointed 
at the ends. Bafts of reeds are also found on the 
Australian coast. In New Guinea catamarans of three 
or more logs lashed together with rattan are the com- 
monest vessel, and similar forms appear on the Madras 
coast and throughout the Asiatic islands. On the coast 
of Peru rafts made of a very buoyant wood are in use, 
some of them as much as 70 feet long and 20 feet broad, 
these are navigated with a sail, and, hy an ingenious 
system of centie boards, let down either fore or aft 
between the lines of the timbers, can bo made to tack. 
The sea-going raft is often fitted with a platform so as to 
protect the goods and persons carried from the wash of 
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the sea Upright timbers fixed upon the logs forming 
the raft support a kind of deck, which iii turn is itself 
fenced in and coveied over.^ Thus the idea of a deck, and 
that of side planking to raise the freight above the level of 
the water aud to save it from getting wet, are among the 
earliest typical expedients which have found their develop- 
ment in the progress of the art of shipbuilding 

Whether the observation of shells floating on the water, 
or of split reeds, or, as some have fancied, the nautilus, 
first suggested the idea of hollowing out the trunk of a 
tree, the piactice ascends to a veiy i emote antiquity in 
the histoiy of man Dug-out canoes of a funglo tiee have 
been found associated with objects of the Stone Ago 
among the ancient Swiss lake dwellings , nor arespecimciiH 
of the same class wanting fiom the bogs of Ii eland and 
the estuaries of England and Scotland, some obtained 
fiom the depth of 25 feet below the suifaco of the soil. 
The hollowed tuink itself may have suggested the use of 
the haik as a moans of flotation But, whatever may 
have been the origin of the baik canoe, its construction 
is a step onwaids lu the ait of shipbuilding Por the 
lightness and pliability of the matcual ncccssitatod the 
invention of some internal fiamcwoi'k, so as to keep the 
sides apart, and to give the stiffness required both for 
purposes of propulsion aud the carrying of its freight, 
►Similaily, lu countries where suitable tunbor was not to 
bo found, the use of skins or other water-tight material, 
such as felt or canvas, coveied with pitch, giving flota- 
tion, demanded also a framework to keep tliem distonchwl 
and to bear the weight they had to carry In the framu- 
woik we have the rudimentary slap, with longitudinal 
bottom tzmbors, and ubs, and ciohs-pieccs, imparting the 
requisite stiffness to the covering matcual. Bark canuoH 
are found in Australia, but the American coniniout is their 
iriio home. In northern regions skin or woven material 
made water-tight supplies the place of bark. 

The next stop in the construction oi voshoIh was the 
building up of canoes or boats by fastiMimg jnecos of wood 
together in a suitable form. Bumo of tliCHo canoes, and 
prohalfly the oavlie.st m typo, are tied or stitched together 
with thongs or cords Tflio Madras surf boats are perhaps 
the most familiar oxamplo of this type, which, however, is 
found in the Btiaits of Magellan ami in Gentriil AlVb", 
(on the Vioioria Nyanza), in the Malay Arelupolago and 
many islands of the Pacilic riomo of these canoes show ,i 
great advance in tlio art of construction, being built np 
of pieces fitted together with ridges on their inner sides, 
through which the fastenings are passed.” These canoe i 
have the advantage of elasticity, which gives them ease in 
a seaway, and a comparativo immunity %vhoro ordinary 
boats would not hold together. In tliuHO casivs 1,1 lo body 
of the canoe is constructed first and built to the shape 
intended, the ribs hoing inserted afterwards, and attached 
lo the sides, and having for their main funation the 
uniting of the deck and cross-pioccH with tlio body of the 
canoe Vessels thus stitched together, and with an inserted 
framework, have from a very early time boon constractod 
m tlie Eastern seas far exceeding in size anything that 
would bo called a canoe, and in. some cases attaining to 
200 tons burthen. 

From the stitched form the next ate]) onwards is to 
fasten the materials out of which the hull is built up 
by pegs or treenails; and of this system early typos 
appear among the Polynesian islands and in the Nile boats 
described by Herodotus (ii. 96), the prototype of the 
modern “nuggur.” The reft of Ulysses doseribed by 

^ The mtt of Ulyenes desorihetl in Jloinor {OtL, v.) laiuit liftve heea 
of this class. 

* See Capt. Cook’s account of the Fweiiilly Iftlands, Jta Vkoxm on 
Easter Island, mil 'Wmiauis on the Fiji Ifilawk 
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Hx)mer presents the same detail of cousti action It is 
remarkable that some of the early types of boats belong- 
ing to the North Sea present an intermediate method, in 
■which the planks aie fastened together with pins or trenails, 
but are attached to the iibs by coids passing through 
holes in the iibs and corresponding holes bored through 
ledges cut on the inner side of each plank 

We thus aiiive, in tracing primitive efforts in the art of 
ship constiuotion, at a stage from which the tiansition to 
the practice of setting up the framewoik of ribs fastened 
to a timber keel laid lengthwise, and subsequently attach- 
ing the planking of the hull, was comparatively simple 
The keel of tho modern vessel may be said to have its 
prototype in the single log which was the paicnt of the 
dug-out The side planking of the vessel, which has an 
cailier parentage than the ribs, may be traced to the 
attempt to fence m the platforms upon the sca-going rafts, 
and to the planks fastened on to the sides of dug-out 
canoes so as to give them a raised gunwale.^ The ribs of 
the modern vessel aie tho development of the fiamework 
originally inserted after the completion of the hull of the 
canoe or built-up boat but with the difference that they 
aie now piioi in tho order of fabiication In a word, the 
skeleton of the hull is now first built up, and the skin, 
<&c , adjusted to it , whereas in the earlier types of wooden 
vessels tho outside hull was fiist constructed, and the 
ribs, (fee , added afterwards It is noticeable that tho 
invention of the ouiuggor and weather platform, tho use 
of which is at tho present time distributed from the 
Andaman Islands eastward throngliout the whole of the 
South Pacific, has nevoi made its way into the Western 
seas. It is strange that Egyptian enterprise, winch 
scorns nt a very early period to have penetrated eastward 
-down the lied Sea and louiid the coasts of Arabia towards 
India, should not have brought it to tho Nile, and that 
tho I’lunuicians, who, if tho legend of tlicir migiation fiom 
tho shores of the Poisian Gulf to tho coast of Canaan 
bo accepted, would in all probability, in their maiitimo 
■expeditions, have had op])ortunitios of seeing it, did not 
introduce it to tho Mediterranean. That they did not 
do so, if they saw it at all, would tend to xnovo that oven 
111 that romoto antiquity both nations possessed tho ait 
■of constructing vessels of a type superior to tho out- 
rigger canoes, both in speed and in carrying power. 

The earliest representations that we have as yet of 
Egyptian vessels carry ns back, according to tho best 
siuthoritios, to a period little short of 3000 yoais before 
■Chiist. yomo of these are of considerable size, as is 
■shown by tho number of rowois, and by tlio cargo consist- 
ing in many cases of cattle. Tho earliest of all presents 
US with the pocuHar mast of two pieces, stopped apart but 
joined at tho top. In some the masts are shown lowered 
and laid along a high spar-dock, Tho larger vessels show 
on one side as many as twenty-ono or twenty-two and 
in one case twenty-six oars, besides four or five steering. 
They show considorablo camber, tho t^wo ends rising in a 
■curved line which in some instances ends in a point, and lu 
others is curved back and over at the stem and terminates 
in an ornamentation, very froquontly of tho familiar lotus 
pattern. At the how tho stem is sometimes seen to rise 
perpendicularly, forming a kind of forecastle, sometimes 
to curve backward and then forward again like a nock, 
which is often finished into a figure-head representing 
some bird or boast or Egyptian god. On the war galleys 
there is frequently shown a projecting how with a metal 
head attached, but well above tho water. This, though 
no doubt used as a ram, is not identical with the beak d, 
Jimr Weau, which we shall meet with in Phoenician and 
^ Compare tlie planks upon the Egyptian war galleys, added so as 
to protect the ro'wers from tho missiles of the enemy. 
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Gieek galleys. It is moie on a level with the proem- 
bohon of the latter 

The impression as regaids the build created by tbe 
diawings of the larger galleys is that of a long and some- 
what wall-sided vessel with the stem and stern highly 
raised The tendencies of the vessel to “hog,” oi rise 
amidships, owing to the great weight fore and aft unsup- 
ported by the watei, is coirected by a strong tiuss passing 
fiom stem to stern ovei ciiitcbes Tbe double mast of 
the earlier period seems m time to have given place to 
the single mast fuimshcd with bais or rollers at the 
upper part, for the purpose apparently of laising oi lower- 
ing the yard according to the amount of sail required 
The sail in some of the galleys is shown with a bottom as 
well as a top yard In the war galleys during action it is 
shown rolled up like a curtain with loops to the upper 
yard The steering was effected by paddles, sometimes 
four or five m numbei, but generally one oi two fastened 
either at the end of the stem or at the side, and above 
attached to an upright post m such a way as to allow the 
paddle to be worked by a tillei 

There are many remarkablo details to be obsened in 
the Egyptian vessels figuied in Duemichen’s Meet of an 
Egyptian Queen, and in Lepsius’s Denhnaler The Egyptian 
ship, as represented from time to tune m the period be- 
tween 3000 and 1000 b.c , presents to us a ship proper 
as distinct from a large canoe oi boat It is the eailiest 
ship of which we have cognizance But there is a notice- 
able fact in connexion with Egypt which we gather from 
the tomb paintings to which we owe our knowledge of 
the Egyptian ship It is evident fiom these records that 
there were at that same early period, inhabiting the 
littoral of tho Mediterranean, nations who were possessed 
of sea-going vessels which visited the coasts of Egypt 
for plunder as well as for cominorco, and that sea-fights 
weio even then not uncommon Occasionally tho com- 
bination of those peoples for the piupose of attack assumed 
seiious proportions, and we find tho Pharaohs recording 
naval victories over combined Dardanians, Tcucrians, and 
Mysians, and, if wo accept the explanations of Egypto- 
logists, over Peksgians, Baumans, Oscans, and Sicilians 
The Greeks, as they became familiar with the sea, followed 
in tho same track. Tho legend of Helen in Egypt, as 
well as the numerous references in tho Odyssey, point 
not only to the attraction that Egypt had for the mari- 
time iiBoplos, bub also to long-established habits of navi- 
gation and the possession of an art of shipbuilding 
equal to tho construction of soa-going craft capable of 
carrying a largo number of men and a consideiable cargo 
besides 

But tho development of tho ship and of the art of 
navigation clearly belongs to the Phoenicians. It is 
tantalizing to find that the earliest and almost the only 
evidence that wo have of this development is to be 
gathered from Assyrian ropiesentations The Assyrians 
were an inland people, and tho navigation with which 
they were familiar was that of tho two great rivers, Tigris 
and Euphrates After the conquest of Phoenicia they 
had knowledge of Phconician naval enterprise, and 
accordingly wo find tho war galley of the Phoenicians 
represented on tho walls of the palaces unearthed by 
Layord and his followers in Assyrian discovery. But the 
date does not carry us to an earlier period than 900-800 
jj 0. The vessel represented is a hireme war galley which 
is “ aphract,” that is to say, has the upper tier of rowers 
unprotected and exposed to view The apertures for the 
lower oars are of tho same character as those which appear 
in Egyptian ships of a much earlier date, but without 
oars. The artist has shown tho characteristic details, 
though somewhat conventionally. The fish-like snout of 
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the beak, the line of the parodus or outside gangway, the 
wickerwork cancelh,^ the shields ranged in order along the 
side of the bulwark, and the heads of a typical crew on 
deck (the Trpcopevs looking out m front in the forecastle, an 
€ 7 rt/ 3 dtT 77 ?, two chiefs by the mast, and, aft, the KeXevo-Tijs 
and Kv/3epvrjrijs) The supporting timbers of the deck 
aie ju&t indicated The mast and yaid and foie and 
back stays, with the double steering paddle, complete the 
picture 

But, although there can be little doubt that the 
Phoenicians, after the Egyptians, led the way in the 
development of the shipwright’s art, yet the infoima- 
tion that we can gather concerning them is so meagie 
that we must go to other sources for the description of 
the ancient ship. The Phoenicians at an eaily date con- 
structed merchant vessels capable of carrying large car- 
goes, and of traversing the length and breadth of the 
Mediterranean, perhaps even of trading to the far Gassi- 
tendes and of circumnavigating Africa They m all 
probability (if not the Egyptians) invented the bireme 
and trireme, solving the problem by which increased oar- 
power and consequently speed could be obtained without 
any great increase in the length of the vessel. 

It is, however, to the Greeks that we must turn for any 
detailed account of these inventions The Homeric vessels 
were aphraot and not even decked throughout their entiie 
length They earned crews averaging from fifty to a 
hundred and twenty men, who, we are expressly told by 
Thucydides, all took part in the labour of rowing, except 
perhaps the chiefs The galleys do not appear to have 
been armed as yet with the beak, though later poets attii- 
bute this feature to the Homeric vessel. But they had 
great poles used in fighting, and the term employed to 
describe these (vavixa^o) implies a knowledge of naval 
warfare The geneial characteristics arc indicated by the 
epithets in use thioiighout the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
The Homeric ship is sharp (^ 017 ) and swift (wKcla)} it is 
hollow (Koikij, black, vcrnulion-clieeked 

(/uXtottcxpj^o'j), dark-prowed (/cnavoVpwpo?), curved (ko/owws, 
a/jLtjiLeXurcra), woll-timberecl (eiio-o-cXftos), with many thwarts 
(TroXu'Cvyo?, iKaTo^vyo?) The stems and sterns are high, 
upraised, and resemble the hoi ns of oxen (opdoKpatpai) 
They present a type parallel in the history of the shipping 
of the Mediterranean with that of the vikings’ vessels of 
the North Sea 

On tho vases, the earliest of which may date between 
700 and 600 b 0 ., we find the biremo with the bows finished 
off into a hoak shaped as the head of some sea monster, 
and an elevated forecastle with a bulwark evidently as a 
means of defence. The craft poitraycd m some instances 
are evidently pirate vessels, and exhibit a striking contrast 
to the trader, tho broad ship of burden (^opns evpeta), 
which they are overhauling The trireme, which was 
developed from the bireme and became tho Greek ship 
of war (the long ship, mvs ixaKpa, navis longa, par excel- 
lence), dates, so far as Greek use is concerned, from about 
700 B.c. according to Thucydides, having been first built 
at Corinth by Aminocles The earliest sea-fight that tho 
same author knew of he places at a somewhat later date, 
— 664 B 0 ., more than ten centuries later than some of 
those portrayed in the Egyptian tomb paintings. 

The trireme was the war ship of Athens during her 
prime, and, though succeeded and in a measure superseded 
by the larger rates, — quadrireme, quinquereme, and so on, 
up to vessels of sixteen banks of oars {inJiabilis prope 
magnitudims), — ^yet, as containing in itself the principle of 
which tho larger rates merely exhibited an expansion, a 
difference in degree and not in kind, has, ever since the 
revival of letters, concentrated upon itself the attention of 

^ See Eawliuson, Ancient Monarchus, vok ii. p 176. 


the learned who were interested in such matters. The 
hteratuie connected with the question of ancient ships, if 
collected, would fill a small library, and the greater part 
of it turns upon the construction of the trireme and the 
disposition of the rowers therein. 

During the present centuiy much light has been thrown 
upon the disputed points by the discovery (1834) at tho 
Bir«us of some records of the Athenian dockyard super- 
intendents, which have been published and admirably 
elucidated by Boeckh Further researches carried out by 
his pupil Dr Giasei, who united a practical knowledge 
of ships and shipbuilding with all the scholarship and 
industry and acumen necessary for such a task, have 
cleared up most of the difficulties which beset the pioblom, 
and enable us to describe with tolerable certainty the 
details of construction and the disposition of the rowers in 
the ancient ship of war 

One iioint it is neees&aiy to insist on at the outset, bocaiiso upon 
it depends tlio iiglit understaiiduig of tlio problem to bo solved 
Tlie ancients did not employ inoi e than one man to an oar Tho 
motliod employed in mediajval galleys is entiioly alien to tlio anciont 
system M Jal, Adiiuial Tmcati, Admiral Jiuieii do la Gravibio, 
and a host of other aiithorilics have all been led to orroueous views 
by neglect of tho ancient texts which ovcTwhohningly establish this 
as an axiom of the ancient niaiiue — “ one oai one man ” 

The distinction between “aphract” and “eataphiact” vessels 
must not be oveilooked 111 a desciiptioii of tho ancient vossoLs 
Tho woids, moaning “ niifencod ” and “fenced,” lefoi to tho 
bulwaiks which coveied tho uppei tier of rowers Irom attack. In 
the apliiact vessels these side plankings were absent and the upper 
tioi of loweis was exposed to view from tho side Both classes of 
vessels had iippoi and lowoi docks, but the apliiaci class eainod 
tbeir decks on a louei level tliau the eataphiact. Tho system of 
side planking with a viewlo tho pioloctiou ol the lOweis dates Irom 
a very early peiiod, as may bo seen in some of tho Egyptian ropui- 
sontations, but among tlio Gioelcs it does not seem to have be(m 
adopted till long after tho Homeric p('riod Tlio Tluihuins aiu 
credited with tho nitioductmii of the imjjiovenieiit 

111 describing tho tiiicmo it will bo couvement to lU'al llvst with 
tho disposition of tho lowers and .suhsecpieiitly with the i-cm- 
stiuctioii of Iho V0.SS0I itself The ohjeet ol arranging (ho oais in 
banks was to euonoiui/o hoiwontal spare and to obtain an mejea^-i) 
in tbo lunuber of oais withouL having to lengthen tlio vessel. 
Wo know Irom yiliuviuH that tho “intevseahnium,” or spare 
horiroutally iuca.suied liom oar to oai, was 2 eulnts. This is 
exactly huino out by tlio propoilious of an Attic iiplnuet trireuK', 
ns shown 011 a fragmont ol a Ims-ielief found lu tli(> Acropolis. 
Tho rowors 111 all classes of bauki'd vessels sat in the same vortical 
idanc, Iho seals asceuding in a lino obhipiely low aids iho .stem of 
tho vessel. Thus in a turemo tho tlmuute, or oarsman of Ihu 
highest bank, was nearest tho stern of the set of llivi-o to which 
ho Imlonged. Next behind him ami soniowhafc below luiu sat Ins 
zygito, or onramaii of tho second hiinkj and next below ami 
holuud tho zygito sat tho thalamito, or oarsman of the lowest 
bank. Tho vortical distaneo between tlicHO seats was 2 feet, tho 
hon/ontal distaneo about 1 foot. Tbo horizontal dislance, it is 
well to repeat, botwoou onch seat ru tho same bank was fJ Aofc 
(tho seat itself about 9 inehes broad). ICacli man had a resting 
place for Ins foot, somowhat wide apart, Iixed to the lieneli of tho 
mail on the row next bolow and lu front of him. In rowing, tlio 
upper hand, a.s is shown in most of tlio repieseulutiouB which 
leinaiu, was held with the palm turned inwards iowiirdH tho body. 
This is aceounlcd for by tho angle at wliieli tho oar was worked. 
The lowest rank used tho shortest oars, and the ditrercnco of tho 
length of tho oars on board was caused by tho curvature of tho 
ship’s side Thus, looked at from within, the rowers amiilship 
seemod to ho using tho longest oars, hut outside tho vessel, as wo 
aro expressly told, all Hio oar-blades of tho same bank took the water 
in the same longitudinal lino. Tho lowest or thalamito oar-porls 
wore 3 feet, tho zygite 4^ feet, tho thranito 64 foot above tho water. 
Each oar -port wa.s protected by an owiMwaor loallior hag, which lUtod 
over tho op, closing tho aperturo against tho wash of tho soa with- 
out impeding tho action oi tho oar. Tho oar was tied by a thong, 
agmnst which it was niohably rowed, which itself was attachwUo 
a thowl {(fKaKfiOs). Tho port-holo w'as probably oval in tdmpe (the 
Egyptian and Assyrian pictures show an oblong). We know that 
It was largo onough for a man’s head to ho tluust through it. 

The benchos on which tho rowers sat ran from tlio vossol's 
aiclo to timbers which, inclined at an angle of about 64'* towards 
tiio ship’s stem, reachod from tho lower to the upper deck. 
Those timbors wore, according to Qrascr, eallotl tho dlaiihragmata. 
in tho triromo each diaphiagxna supported tliree, in tho quin- 
queremo five, in tho octiiemo oight, and in Hio famous tossora* 
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conteiGS foity seats of lowers, wlio all belonged to tbe same 
“complexus,” thougli each to a cliffeient bank In effect, when 
once the principle of consti action had been established in the 
triieme, the inciease to laiger lates was efiected, so fai as the 
motive powei was conceined, by lengthening the diaphiaginata 
upwards, while the mcieasc in the length of the vessel gave a 
gieatei iiumbei of loweis to each bank The upper tieis of oais- 
inen exceeded in number those below, as the contiaction of the 
sides of the vessel left leas available space towards the bows 

Of the length of the oais in the tiiieme we have an indication in 
the fact that the length of supeinumeiary oars (ireplvitp) rowed from 
the gangway above the tluanites, and therefore probably slightly 
exceeding the thianitic oais in length, is given in the Attic tables 
as 14 feet 3 inches The thianitea weio pirobably about 14 feet 
The zygito, in piopoitioii to the ineasuieraent, must have been 10^, 
the thalaniite feet long Comparing modem oais with these, 
we find that the longest ears used in the Biitish navy aie 18 feet 
The univeisity race is rowed with oars 12 feet 9 inches The pro- 
portion of the loom inboard was about one thud, but the oais of 
the rowois amidship must have been somewhat longer inboard 
The size of the loom iiiboaid preserved the necessary eq^uilibrmm 
The long oars of the larger rates were weighted inboard with lead 
Thus the topmost oars of the tesseraconteies, of which the length 
was 53 feet, were exactly balanced at the rowloek 
Lot us now consider the constiuction of the vessel itself In 
the cataphract class the lower deck was 1 foot above the water- 
line Below this deck was the hold, which contained a certain 
amount of ballast, and thiough an apoituio m tins deck the 
buckets for baling were worked, entailing a labour which was 
constant and severe on board an ancient ship at sea The keel 
(rpSwis) appears to have had considoiable camber Under it was 
a strong false keel (xcAunrga), veiy ncoo&saiy foi vessels that were 
constantly diawii up on the shore Above the keel was the kelson 
(Spioxop), under which the ribs wore fastened These weie so 
arranged as to give the noeossary intervals foi the oar-poits above 
Above the kelson lay the upper false keel, into winch the mast 
was stop]iod. The stem (a-retpa) rose from the keel at an angle of 
about 70“ to the water 'Within was an njiron (4)d\Kis), which 
was a strong piece of timber curved and fitting to the end of the 
keel and begmimig of the stoni-post and firmly bolted into both, 
thus giving solidity to the bows, which had to hear tlio beak and 
sustain tho shock of ramming Tho stem was carried upwards 
and oiirvod generally backwards towards tho forecastle and rising 
above it, and then cnrvnig forwards again tcrminatod in an 
ornament 17111011 was called tho iicrostohon Tho stern-post was 
oarricd up at a similar angle to the bow, and, rising high over tho 
pool), was curved round into an ornament which was called 
•‘aplustro” {&(j>\acrrov) But, inasmuch as the stem mg was 
ofl.bc,tc(l by moans of two rudders (vriSdxia), one on oithcr side, 
tlu'i’o was no need to carry out tho stein into a luddor post as 
with modern ships, and tho stern was left therefore much moro 
Irco, an advantage in respect of tho iiiannniviing of tho ancient 
(Irouk man-of-war, tho weapon bomg the beak or rostrum, and tho 
power of turning quickly being of the highest importance 
Behind the “aplustro,” and curving haokwarils, was the 
“ cliomseus ” (xijvnncds), or gooso-hcad, symboluing tho floating 
powers of the vcssol. After tho ribs had been sot up and covered 
in on both sides with planking, tho sides of tho vcssol woio further 
strongthonod by waling-pioees earned from stem to stem and 
mooting in front ot tho Htoru-post Theso wore fin thor slreiigthoiicd 
with additional balks of timbe.r, tlio lower waling-picces mooting 
about tho water-level and iirolougcdinto a sliaip throe-toothed spur, 
of which the middle tooth was tho longest This was covered with 
hard inotal (gonerally brouzo) and formed tho beak Tlio whole 
strncturo of the bo{ik projootoJ about 10 feet boyond tho storn- 
post. Above it, but projecting inucli less beyond tho stern-post, 
was tho “ proomholion ” {'irpovp.^dKiov), or second beak, in wiich 
the prolongation of the uiiper sot of waling-piCces mot. This was 
gonerally lasluonod into tlio flguro of a ram’s head, also covered 
with metal ; and soinotimos again between this and tho beak tho 
second lino of waling-piooes mot in anotlior motal boss called the 
irpoep.0oKls. Those bosses, when a vessel was rammed, completed 
the work of destruction begun by tho sharp beak at the water-level, 
giving a racking blow which caused it to heel over and so eased it 
off the hoak, and releasing tho latter hoforo the weight of tho 
sinking vessel could como upon it. At tho point whoie the pro- 
longation of tho second and third walmg-piaccs began to converge 
inwards towards tho stern on oilhor side of tho vessm stout catheads 
(ivuTtBu) projected, which were of use, not only as supports for 
tho anohors, hut also as a moans of inflicting damage on the uppoi 
part of an enemy’s yossol, while protecting tho side gangways of 
its own and the hanks of oars that worked under them. The 
catheads were strengthened by strong balks of timber, which were 
firmly bolted to them under either extremity and both within and 
without, and ran to tho ship’s side, Above the curvature of the 
upper waling-pieces into tho vpoeij.06\iov wore tho cheeks of tho 
vessel, generally painted red, and in the upper part of these the 
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eyes (o<j>6aXp.oi), answeiiiig to our hawse holes, thiough which ran 
the cables for the anchors On either side the tin erne, at about 
the level of the thiamtic benches, projected a gangway {rdpoSos) 
snppoited by biackets {fiiaxa.) springing fiom the upper waling- 
pieee, and lestiiig against the ribs of the vessel This piojection 
was of about 18 to 24 inches, which gave a space, increased to 
about 3 feet by the inward cuive of the prolongation of the iibs to 
foim supports foi the deck, for a passage on either side of the 
vessel This gangway was planked in along its outei side so as to 
affoid piotoction to the seamen and marines, who could pass along 
its whole length without impeding the lowers Heie, in action, 
the sailois iveie posted as light-armed tioops, and when needed 
could use the long supeinumeiary oais [veplpeai) mentioned above 
The libs, piolonged upwards upon an inward cmve, supported on 
then nppei ends the cioss beams (crrpcorrjpes) which tied the two 
sides ot the vessel together and cairied the deck In the cataphiact 
class these took tho place of tho thwaits which in the earlier 

vessels, at a lower level, yoked together the sides of the vessel, 
and foimed also benches for the lowers to sit on, fiom winch the 
latter had their name (^uyiTtw), having been the uppeimost tier of 
oaismcn in the bnemo , while those who sat behind and below 
them in tho hold of the vessel were called BaKaixlrai or BaXap-etKei 
(from edxapos) In the trneme the additional nppei tier was 
named from the elevated bench (Bpavos) on which they w'eie placed 
[BpavUrai) On tho deck were stationed the maiiiies {iirilSdrai), 
fighting men in heavy aimoui, few in niiinbei in the Attic tiiicmo 
111 its palmy days, hut many ni tho Roman qninqueicme, when the 
ramming tactics weio antiquated, and wherevei, as m the gieat 
battles m the haihour at Syiacuso, land tactics took the place of 
tho maiitiine skill which gave victoiy to the lam in tho open sea 
The space occupied by the rowers was termed ijKosirov Beyond 
this, ioio and aft, weio tho vape^eipdcriai, or paits outside the 
roweis. These occupied 11 feet ot the hows and 14 feet m tlio 
stern In tlio fore pait was the foiecastle, with its raised deck, on 
which was stationed tho vpupe6s with Ins men In tho stem tho 
decks (iKpia.) rose in two or throe gradations, upon which was a 
kind of deck-house foi tho captain and a seat for the steeier 
(/cvySepv^Tijs), who steered by means of lopcs attached to the tillers 
lixcd in tho upper part of the paddles, which, m latoi tunes at 
least, ran over wheels (Tpoxl^f«l), giving him the power of changing 
his vessel’s course witli gicat rapidity Behind tho deck-house 
rose tho flagstafl, on 11111011 was hoisted the pennant, and from 
which piohably signals woio given in the case ol an ndnniaTs ship 
On either side of the dock lan a balustrade (cancdli), which was 
covered for pi election duiiiig action with felt {cihdum, Trapapp^para 
rpix^pd) or canvas (tt Xevicd) Above was sti etched a strong 
awning of hide {itard^XTipa,), as a piotectioii against grappling 
iions and missiles of all kinds In Roman vessels toweis were 
carried up fore and aft fiom which darts could he showered on the 
enemy’s deck , tho heavy corvns or hoarding bridge swung sus- 
pended by a chain near the hows , and tho ponderous Se\<ptt hung 
at tho cuds of tho yards ready to fall on a vessel that canio near 
enough alongside. But these were later inventions and for laiger 
ships. The Attic trirorao was built light for speed and for lamuung 
purposes. Her dimensions, so far as wo can gather them fiom the 
scattered notices of antuputy, wore piohahly approximately as 
follows • — ^length of rowing space {^yiwTrov) 93 feet , hows 11 feet ; 
.stern 14 feet ; total 118 foot ; add 10 feet for the hoak. Tho 
breadth at tho watcr-lino is calculated at 14 feet, and above at tho 
broadest part 18 feet, exclusive of tho gangways , tho space between 
the diaifluagmata ineutioucd above was 7 feet. Tho deck was 11 
feci above tho water-line and the draught about 8 to 9 feet. All 
ilio Attic triremes appear to have boon built upon the same model, 
and ilioir goal was mtorchangeahlo. Tho Athenians had a peculiar 
system of girding the ships with long cables {{nroCdipara), each 
trireme having two 01 more, which, passing through eyeholes in 
fiont of tlio stern-post, ran all round the vessel lengthwise iinmedi- 
atoly under tho wahng-piooos They were fastened at the stern 
and tightened up ivith lovers. These cables, by shrinking as soon 
as they wore wot, tightened the whole fabric of tho vessel, and in 
action, in all probability, relieved the hull from part of tho shock 
of ramming, tlio strain of which would he sustained by tho waling- 
piocos convergont in tho beaks. These rope-girclles are not to & 
confused with the process of ■undergirclmg or flapping, such as is 
narrated of the vessel in which St Paul was being earned to Italy 
The trireme appears to have had three masts The mainmast corned 
square sails, piohably two in number. Tho foremast and the mizen 
earned lateen sails In action the Greeks did not use sails, and 
everything that could he lowered was stowed below. The mainmasts 
and larger sails were often left ashore if a con diet was expected. 

The Clew of tho Attic tniomo consisted of from 200 to 226 men 
in all. Of theso 174 were rowers,— 64 on the lower hank 
(thalamitos), 68 on tho middle hank (zygites), and 62 on the 
upper bank (thramtos),— tho upper oars being more immeious 
because of tho contraction of tho space available for the lower tiers 
iieai tho bow and stern. Besides the rowers were about 10 marines 
(ivipdrai) and 20 seamen. Tho officers were the tnerarohand next 
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to him tlio helmsman ^Kv^epu-firtis), who was the navigating officei 
of the tiiieme Each tiei of loweis had its captain, {crroixapxos) 
Them w’oie also the captain of the foiecastle (irpwpeus), the 
“ keleustes ” who gave the time to the loweis, and the ship’s piper 
(rpiTipavATis) The loweis descended into the seven-foot space 
between the diaphragmata and took then jilaces in legulai oidei, 
beginning wath the thalamites The economy of space "vvas such 
that, as Ciceio lemaiks, theie was not loom foi one man moie 

The improvement made in the build of then vessels by 
the Corinthian, and Syracusan shipwrights, by which the 
bows were so much strengthened that they weie able to 
meet the Athenian attack stem on {■wpoar^oX.-q), caused 
a change of tactics, and gave an impetus to the building 
of laigei vessels — quadiiremes and quinqueremes — in which 
inci eased oar-powei was available for the propulsion of the 
heaviei weights 

In principle these vessels weie only expansions of the 
tureme, so far as the disposition of the rowers was 
concerned, hut the speed could not have increased in piro- 
portion to the weight, and hence arose the variety of 
contiivaiices which supeiseded the lammiiig tactics of the 
days of Phoimio In the century that succeeded the 
close of the Peloponnesian Wai the fashion of building 
big vessels became prevalent We hear of various 
nunibeis of hanks of oars up to sixteen (c/cKaiSe/cijpijv) 
— the big vessel of Demetrius Poliorcetes The famous 
tesseraconteres or foity-banked vessel of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator was lu reality nothing more than a costly and 
ingenious toy, and never of any practical use The fact, 
however, of its consti action shows the extent to which 
the shipwright’s art had been developed among the 
ancients 

The Eomans, who developed their naval power during 
the Pirst Punic War, were deficient in naval construction 
till they learnt the art fiom their enemies the Caitha- 
ginians They copied a quinqueieme which had drifted 
on to the coast, 'and, with ciews taught to row on frames 
set up on dry land, manned a fleet winch wo aio told was 
built in sixty days from the time the trees weie cut down 
After the Punic War, in which the use of boai ding tactics 
gave the Eomans command of the sea, the laiger rates 
— quinqueremes, hexn ernes, octiremes — continued in use 
until at Actuim the fate of the big vessels was scaled by 
the victory of the light Libiirmau galleys The larger 
classes, though still employed as guardsliips for some time, 
fell into disuse, and the art of building them and the 
knowledge of tlieir interior airangcments were lost 
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|Qulnqiiei'crao hcsseraconteies j 

Length, ovclu&ive of beak. 

(2) 149 it 1 

168 ft. 

420 ft 

Beam, greatest 

Passage between 5M(ppdy- 

18 „ 

26 „ 

76 „ 

para . 

7 ,, 

11 „ 

49 „ 

Draught . , , 


114 „ 

20 „ 

Tons measuipineni 

(?) 232 

534 

11,320 (?) 

Humber of rowers.. , 

174 

310 

4,054 

Grew, total complement 

225 

375 

7,600 


Medis&val Ships . — It is not at present possible to trace in 
its successive stages the traiisitiou from the ancient ship 
of war to the mediieval galley The sailing vessels of the 
time of the early Eonian empire, such as that in which 
Ht Paul sufiered shipwreck or the great merchantman 
described by Lucian, were the direct precursors, not only 
of the mediaival merchant vessels, but also of the large 
sailing vessels which, after the invention of gunpowder, 
and the coiiseqiioiit necessity of carrying marine artillery, 
superseded the long low galleys propelled by oars. The 
battle of Actiuni gave the death-blow to the ancient 
type of vessel with its many banks of oars. The light 

I Tiildiifj Uio intorsoalmliuii til i fcol , Imt this does not agieo with Vitiuviiw, 
who gives 2 cubits. 
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Liburnian galleys which, though fully decked, were 
aphract, and, according to Lucan’s testimony (bk. iii.), 
Oidme contentse gemino cievisse Libuiu.v, 

had only two banks of oars, were bii ernes This appai- 
ently became the type of Eoman war galleys , and, though 
the old name trireme survived, its meaning became simply 
“man ot wai,” and did not any longer imply three banks 
of oars Light vessels were in vogue, and galleys with 
single hanks of oais aie common in the representations 
on coins and in such fiescos as survive, but tiiieme and 
quinquereme, (fee , have vanished, 

A cloud, of obscurity lests on these, the daik ages of 
naval histoiy Wo know nothing of the chaiacter and 
composition of the fleet m which Eicimer defeated the 
Vandals in the 5th century of our era PTor have we any 
details of the fleets of the Byzantine empiie until the end 
of the 9th century, when a light is thiown upon the 
subject by the Tactica of the emperor Leo This emperor, 
ill giving Ills diiections as to the constitution of his fleet, 
proscribes that dromones (Spo/xwves) — that is, tincmcs — 
are to be got ready in the dockyards with a view to a 
naval engagement The vessels aie not to be too light oi 
too heavy They are to be armed with siphons foi the 
projection of Giook fire They aio to have two banks of 
oars, with twenty-five roweis a-pieco, on each side hSomo 
of the vessels are to he largo enough to carry two hundred 
men , others are to bo .smaller, like those called galleys oi 
one-baiiked vessels, swift and light (eXarrovs Spo/xtKWTttrot/s 
olovet yaXatas ^ povrip€i<i Xeyo/AeVous raxivovs Kal cXa<j!)pousr) 
PIcie we have the name galleys distinctively attached to 
vessels with one bank of oars. This jiassagu should have 
saved much of tho labour that has been tluown away in 
attempting to prove that tho distribution uf rowers in tho 
mediteval galleys W'as upon the samo prineiplo as that 
observed in tlie ancient biicmcs or triremes. 

Tho light thrown by tho philosophic Byzantine on the 
naval constiuction and equipment of his time is bat a 
passing flash Aftci the 0th century there is darlcuoss 
again until tho 1 1th and 1 2th ccnturioa, when tho fuaiuro.s 
of the mcduoval galley first begin to bo vi.sible. And here 
perhaps it is not out of place to say that it is nocossary 
to distinguish between those imaginary repvoaontations 
of tho antique in which jiainters, such as 'Tiniorei, give 
fanciful arrangement to the oais of their galleys, ho as to 
meet their ideas of biremo or trireme, Iiom those that are 
historically faithful and figure, perhaps in an ungainly 
and inartistic manner, tho galleys of Venice and Genoa as 
they appeared m the Middle Ages It would oxcood the 
space at our disposal hero to enter into details which 
can bo gathered from Jal’s ArchMogie JSfavala and tho 
Glossaire Nautique of the samo author, or the later works 
of Admiral Jurien de la Gravi6ro and Admiral Fincati. 
It must suffice to indicate hero a few of the main charac- 
teristics in which tho modimval galley differs from tho 
ancient, and exhibits tho last dovolopmont of man-power 
a.s applied to motion in vessels larger than tho boats of 
the present day. 

These characteristics may bo skotcliod briefly. Upon 
the medimval galley, which was essentially a ono-banked 
galloy (p-ovoKpoTov), tho iiso of tho longer oar or sweej) 
took tho place of tho small paddling oars of tho ancient 
vessel Tho increased length of tho oar requiring for its 
eflficiency greater power than ono man could employ led to 
tho uso of more than ono man to an oar. Tho necessity 
tlieroforo arose of placing tho weight (or point at which 
the oar, used as a lever, worked against tho thowl, and so 
pressed against tho water, which is tho fulcrum) at a 
greater distance from tho force or man who moved the 
lever. This was gained by tho invention of the apostia. 
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XJpon the hull of the mediaeval galley was laid a fiame- 
vvoik which stood out on either side fiom it, giving on 
either side a strong external timber, running parallel to 
the axis of the vessel, in which the thowls were fixed 
against which the oars wcie rowed It will be leadily 
iindei stood how this airangement gave a greater length 
inboard foi the oar as compared with that of the ancient 
vessels, where the thowl stood in the apeiture of the 
vessel’s side oi port-hole On the innei side, using inwaids 
towaids the centre line of the decks and inclining iipvaids, 
weiG the banks or benches foi the lowers, ananged a la 
mdocao, who could each grasp the handle of the oai, 
moving forward as they depressed it foi the fcathei, and 
backwaid for the stioko as they raised their hands foi the 

SHIPBU 

W ITHIN the inemoiy of the present geneiation ship- 
building, like many otbei arts, has lost dignity by 
the extended use of machinery and by the subdivision of 
labour FoiLy years ago it was still a “mystery” and a 
“craft,” The well-instructed shipbuilder had a stoie of 
expoiience on which lie based liis successful practice 
He gained such advantages in the form and turn and rig 
of his vessels by small impiovoments, suggested by his 
own observation or by the traditions ot his teachers, that 
men oncloavourcd to mutate him, ncithor ho nor tlioy 
knowing the natuial laws on which success depended He 
had also a good eye for form, and knew liow to put liis 
materials together so as to avoid all incgulanty of shape 
on the outer suifaces, and how to form the outlines and 
bounding ciivvos of the ship so that the eye might be com- 
pelled to rest lovingly upon them He was skilled also in 
the quahiics of tmiboi lie know what was likely to be 
free from “rends” and “shakos” and “cups” which 
would cause leakage, and which would bo liable to split 
whoti the bolts anti treenails wore driven tliiougli it He 
knew what timber would bear the heat of tropical suns 
without luiclue shrinking, and how to improve its qualities 
by seasoning. Ho could foretell whore and under what 
civcumstancos premature decay might bo expected, and ho 
could choose the material and adjust the surroundings so 
as to prevent it Ho know what wood was best able to 
oiidure rubbing and toarmg on hard giound, and how it 
ought to be formed so that the ship might have a chance 
of getting off securely when she accidentally took the 
ground or got on shore Such men were to bo found on 
all the sea-coasts of Europe and on the shores of the 
Atlantic in America, 

A great change came over tho art when steam was intro- 
duced. The old proportions and forms so well suited for 
tho speeds of tho ships and for the forces impressed upon 
them wore ill adapted for propulsion by the paddle, and 
still loss so for propulsion by the screw Experience had 
to bo slowly gamed afresh, for the lamp of science 
burned dimly. It needed to bo fed by results, by long 
records of successes and failures, before it was able to 
direct advancing feet. The further change from wood 
to iron and then to steel almost displaced tho shipwright. 
Ships for commercial purposes may bo said to bo built 
now, so far as thoii external hulls arc concerned, by 
draftsmen and boilermakers. Tho centres of the ship- 
building industry have changed. The ports whore oaks 
(Italian, English, and Eantzic), pines from America and 
the north of Europe, teak from Moulmein, and elm from 
Canada were most accessible, — these marked the suitable 
places for shipbuilding. Tho Thames was alive with the 
industry from Northfleet to tho Pool It still lingers, 
but it is slowly dying out. Travellers along the 
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immersion of tho blade The stroke no doubt was slowei 
than that of the ancient galleys, hut much more poweiful 
For the rest we must refer to the works above mentioned, 
wheie the reader will find minute descriptions of the build 
and the equipment of medimval vessels, such as those 
which fought at Lepauto or cairied the proud ensign of 
the Genoese republic 

Liteiatwe—l Foi Ancient Ships — Diiemiclien, Fleet of an Eavptian Queen, 
Chab<is, Etudes sm VAnhqmte Ihstonque , Ruvlinson, Ancient Momnhiet, 
Seheffei, De iMiiia Navah Veteiam, boccLh, Utl unden ubei <lai Seewesendes 
Staates , B (riasci, De Re Namli Vetei iim, Id , ZJai J/odd cines Athen- 
uUim Funfi mkensLhig-es {Peiilei e) au% ckt Zeit Ah randeitdet Gmtcmm Somg- 
hihen Museum zu Reilm , Id , Rie Genimen d.c% Kmighdim Mmeuns m Rethn 
mit Dai itellungeu autilei SUn^e, Id, Die altesten Schiffsdai ttelhmgcn auf 
anliken Muiizen, A Caitaiild, la Tneie Atheiuenne, Biensiuf;, Die Mauttl dti 
Alien, Smith, Voyage and ShipieiecK of St Paul a I'oi MtdiiBval Shipping — 
A Jill, Aidieologie Eavale .ind Gloswiie Nautique, Jiuien. de la Guvihie, Dei - 
met s Join s de la Mamie a RaiiU'^, Pans, 1883, lincati,ia Fniemi (E WA ) 
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Mediterranean sboies from Nice to Genoa mark the 
completeness of tho change which a few years have made. 

The Tyne and the Clyde and the Mersey have become tho 
pimcipal centies of the trade It has been drawn there 
because the iron and the coal aic near 

But, while the ait of shipbuilding has lost dignity, the The 
science of naval construction has increased m importance, seisnee 
English art is of an eminently practical character It is 
shy of experiment, as being costly in itself and likely to tlou. 
lead to delays and changes of system and of plant It 
loves laigo oiders and lapid production It practises 
great subdivision of the details in order to cheapen pro- 
duction, and it stereotypes modes of work Theie is no 
lack of boldness and cnterpiise, but the patient continuous 
inquiry and the slow but smo building up of theoiy upon 
research, — this is the exception Naval construction in 
England has had the good fortune during tho last quarter 
of a century to have not only a thiivmg industry but a 
liomc for research Twenty-five years ago, when the liigli- 
pressure condensing engine was in its infancy, when ship 
building steel was not, and armour-plated ships had not 
yet displaced the wooden Imc-of-battlc ship, this homo 
was founded The Institution of Naval Architects may be 
faiily called the homo for i oseareh m naval constiuction 
It owes its cstablislimonb mainly to four well-known men — 

John Scott Kusscll, Dr Jo-seph Woolley, Lord Hampton, 
for many years its honoured president, and Sir Edward 
Reed, its first secietary It has published every year a 
volume of TnmactioM recording the experience of all the 
shipbuilders and marine engineers in England. These 
Transactions contain also valuable contributions from 
French, Italian, German, and other eminent constructors 
and engineers. 

Shortly after the fomidatioii of the lustituUon one of its iiieni- Acl- 
bei's, Ifr William Froude, sot up an cxponmontal establishmoiit mmltj 
at Torquay, under the auspices and with the assistance of the experi- 
Admiialty, Tho object was to submit to expeiiment various ments on 
jnopoitions and foinis of ships in model in order to compare the flmcLre- 
lolativo resistances in tho same model at venous speeds, and in sistauce 
different foims and pioportions at equal speeds. There was some &c 
reason to doubt the possibility of infonmg fiom a model on a 
scale of I of an inch to a foot what would happen in a ship of 
eoircspoudiug form and proportions. In order to establish satis- 
factorily the relations between the real and the model ship a 
sones of oxpermionls was desirable upon a leal ship m which the 
resistances coidd bo moasuiod by a dynamomotei at various speeds 
and coinpaied with those indicated by the model. Up to tho date 
of Urn tiial Uio “ scale of companaou ” whioh had been employed 
by Mr Froudo was based upon /ms theoietical tiuth, and it 
had some cxperimontnl justification. It may be stated as follows, 
as given by Mr Fronde in tho volume for 18H of the Transactions 
of the Institution of Naval Architoots — 

If a sMp he D Zwnss ilie “ dimension, as it is termed, ofthemodel, 
and if at ^ speeds FI, Fa, Fj . . the measured i esistances oj 

the model are iJ,, JEj, iS, . . . , then for speeds JD^V^, 

DlFa, . , . it the ship, the resistances loill he 

XXL — 102 
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. To the speeds of model and ship thus i elated it is conven- 
ient to appily the teim “ conesponding speeds ” Foi example, sup- 

S ose two similai ships, the length, hieadth, depth, &c ,of which weie 
ouble one of the othei Then, if at a given speed (say 10 knots) 
the resistance of the smaller ship weie ascertained, we may infer 
that at a speed of\/2 x 10 = 14 14 knots in the larger ship there 
would be a lesistauce 8 times as gieat as in the smaller vessel 
This law is 111 accordance with the old rule that the resistance 
varies as the square of the velocity, and also as the aiea of the 
surface exposed to lesistance It takes into account both the 
resistance due to surface faction (subject to some correction) and 
the foimation of deadwatei eddies The passage of the ship 
thiough the watei creates waves which aie dependent for then 
character upon the propoitions and form of the ship Those con- 
stitute also an element of resistance They aie duo to dilTeiences 
of liydiodynanne pressiue uiheient in the system of stieam-lines 
which the passage of the ship cieates. These wave-configurations 
should he precisely similai when the originating forms aie simdai 
and are tiavelhng at speeds piopoitional to the square roots of 
their respective dimensions, because the le&ulting foices will he 
in that case as the square of the speeds For example, if the 
surface of the water siinoundmg a ship 160 feet long, travelling 
at 10 knots an hour, weie modelled together with the ship, on 
any scale, the model would equally lepiesent, on half that scale, 
the water suifaoe suuounding a ship of similar form 320 feet 
long, travelling at 14 14 knots an lioui , oi again, on 16 times 
that scale, the water suiface surioundmg a model of the ship 10 
feet long, travelling at 2^ knots Experiment has ahundaiitly con- 
firmed this piopoitioii as to the similarity of waves caused by 
similar forms tiavelling at corresponding speeds The resistance 
caused to these forms respectively by the development of the 
waves would therefore also he piopoitionato to tiro cubes of the 
dimensions of the forms and would follow tho law of compauson 
stated above It is nece&saiy, however, to obscivo that, ni dealing 
with surfaces having so gieat a dispaiity in length and speed as 
those of a model and of a ship, a very taiigiblo collection is 
necessary in regaid to surface friction 
Tho vessel tried by Mr Froude for confiiiiiing the law of com- 
parison was H M,S “ Greyhound,” of 1167 tons She was towed 
by H M S “ Active, " of 3078 tons, from the end of a boom 46 foot 
long, so as to avoid intoifeiences of “ wake ” It wma found to ho 
possible to tow np to a speed of nearly 13 knots The actual 
amount of towing sti am foi the “Grey hound” was approximately 
as follows.— at 4 knots, 0 6 ton ; at 6, 1 4 tons , at 8, 2 6 tons , 
at 10, 4 7 tons; and at 12, 9 0 tons 
Comparing the uidieated lioiso-power of the “ Groyhouiul ” when 
on her steam tiials and tho resistance of tho ship as doteriniucd 
by the dynamoinotcr, it appears that, making allowance for tlio 
slip of tho screw, which is a legitimate expenditure of pow ci, 
only about 45 poi cent, of tho powoi exerted by tho steam la 
usefully employed in propelling the ship, and that the i omaindor is 
wasted in friction of engines and screw and in tho (lelrimcntal 
reaction of the propeller on the sti cam linos of tho water closing 
in around the stwii of the vessel. 

We may describe in Mi Fioude’s own words tho system of ex- 
periment now regulaily earned out for the Admiialty, a system 
wliioh has been successfully copied in other countries and also by a 
private shipbudding firm, Messrs Denny of Dunibaiton — 

"That systoni of exporimonts involves tlio construction of 
models of various foima (they aio loally fair sized boats of from 
10 to 26 feet in length), and the testing by a dyiiauiomolor of tho 
resistaueos they cxperieucod when running at various assigned 
appropriate speeds Tho system may ho described as that of 
deterniiuing the scale of rosisiance of a niodol of any given foiiii, 
and from tnat the resistance of a ship of any given form, latlior 
than as that of seaxchiiig for the best form, and this method W’us 
preferred as the more geiieial, and because the form which is best 
adapted to any given circumstances comes out incidonially from a 
comparison of tlio various results We drive each model through 
the water at the successive assigned apjiropriato speeds by an 
extremely sensitive dynamoraotrical apparatus, which gives us in ' 
every case an accurate automatic record of the model’s resistance, 
as wall as a record of the speed Wo thus obtain for each model I 
a senes of speeds and the corresponding resistances ; and, to render 
those results as mtclligihlo as possible, wo represent them graphic- ! 
ally in oacli ease in a foim which w^e call the 'curve of the 
resistance’ for tho particular model. On a straight base lino 
which represents speed to scale we mark off the series of points 
clonoting tho seveial speeds employed in tho experiments, and at 
each of these points wo plant an ordinate which represents to scale 
tho corresponding resistance _ Through tho points defined by 
these ordinates wo draw a fair curved line, and this curve com- 
siitutes what I liavo called the curve of resistance. Tins curve, 
whatever he its foatuiea, expresses for the model of that particular 
form what as in fact and apart from all theory the law of its 
resistance in terms of its speed ; and what wo have to do is if 
possible to find a rational interpretation of tho law. Mow we can 


at once cany the mteipretatioii a consideiable way , foi we know 
that the model has so many square feet of skin in its suiface, and 
we know by independent expciiments how much force it takes to 
draw a square foot of such skin through the water at each indi- 
vidual speed The law is very neaily — and foi piesent convenicnco 
we may speak as if it were exactly— that skin lesistance is as the 
aiea simply, and as the square of the speed Mow, wo have so 
many square feet of immeised skin in the model, and tho total 
skin resistance i,s a ceitain known multiple of tho product of that 
numhei of square feet and of tho square of tho .speed Mow, 
when we lay off on tho curve of resistance a second curve wdiieli 
repiesents that essential and jjiimaiy poition of tlie lesiatancc, 
then we find this to ho the result tho cuive of skin lesistance 
when drawn is found to be almost identical with the curve of 
total lesistance at the lowei speeds, but as the speed is inci eased 
tho cuive of total resistance is found to ascend moie oi less, and in 
some cases to ascend veiy much above the cuivo ol skin losistanco 
The identity of the two curves at the lower speeds is the piactical 
lepieseutatioii of a piopo&itioii whicli tho highest mathematicians 
have long been awaio of, and which I have lately ondoavourod to 
draw the public attention to, audio render popularly intclligiblo, 
namely, that when a ship) of toleiably fine lines is moving at a 
modeiate speed the whole lesi&tance consists of sinfaco fiiction 
The old idea that the lo&istaiico of a ship consists cssontially of 
the force employed iii driving the watoi out of lioi way, and 
closing it up bohmd her, oi, as it has somolimes been oxpiessod, 
in excavating a channel thiough tho hack of water which she 
traverse.s, — this old idea lias ceased to bo tenable as a real luoposi- 
tion, though imn facie we know that it vas an extremely natuml 
one Wo now know that, at small speeds, piacticallj' the whole 
lesistance consists of suiface fiichon, and some derivative effects 
of suiface friction, namely, the formation of fnctional eddies, 
which IS due to the thickness of tho stem and of tlio stcrupo,st , 
hut this collatoial form of fiictioiml action is insigiuficaiit in its 
amount luilcss tho features of tho ship m which it oiigiiiaics are 
so abiupitly shaped as to constitute a departure from that necessary 
fineness ol Imcsnhicli I have deseiihed , and wo do not attempt to 
take an exact sojiaiatc account of it Thus wo divide tho foices 
represented by tho ciuvo ol icsi, stance into two elements, — one 
‘skin rc.sistanco,’ the other whicli only eemes into exihiouco as 
tho .speed is iiicipa.sed, and ivliidnvo may toim ‘rcssiduiiry resist- 
ance ’ And wo have next to seek for the cause ami govonuiig 
laws of this latter element Mow when the uuhsage of tlu* moilol 
along tho surface of the water i.h carefully studied, ivo observe that 
tho spyeeial additional eiu-umstanco w lueh hei'omes apjiarent as lliu 
speed is increased a.s tho tiaiii of waves wliieh she pubs lu motion ; 
and indeed it has long been known that this cire.umHlauee has 
imjiortanl hearings on the growth of lusislanee. It is m fuel 
curtain that tho eonslant fomiatiou of a given seniss involves llie 
o])cratiou of a constant foieo, and tho expendiluro of a deliiuto 
amount of power, depending mi tho inagaitude of tIio.se waves ami 
tho .speed of tho model ; and, ns we thus iiatiimlly oonelutle lliat 
tho oxec.S3 of resislaneo liejoud that due to tlie surface fnetiou 
consists of tho force eiujiloycd in wavo-makuig, we in a rough way 
call that lesuluttiy resistance ‘ navo-niakuig ro.HistfUice. ’ 

"IVrhaps I had belter say a few woids move about the nnturo 
and cliaiactor of these wavi'S, The iiiovitably wuleuiug form of 
tho ship at her ‘entuuico’ throws off on each side a local obliquo 
wavo ol greater or lesssiyo according to tho spi'cdaiid to tlio obtuse- 
no.sH of tlio wedge, and tlie.so waves form iliomsolves into a series of 
diverging crests, such ns wo are all familiar with. Those waves 
have pciculkr properties. They ndniii their identical size for a 
very gi out distance with hutlitUo rodnctiwi m mngmUulo. But 
tho main point is that they bceoiim at once dissociated from the 
modol, and after becoming fully formed at (lie how, they pass 
clear away into tho distant water and produc'o no furth(*r enoct on 
her resistance. But, besides thoao diverging wave.s, ilioro is pro- 
duced by tho motion of tho model another notable scries of waves 
which carry their crests transvorHoly to her luio of motion. Thoao 
waves, when carefully observod, piovo to Iiavo tho form shown m 
detail in fig. 1. In tho figure tlioro is shown tho form of a model 
which has a long parallel middle body accompanied by tho senes 
of tlioae transverso waves as they appear at some ono particular 
speed with tho profile of tho series defined against tho shlo of 
tho modol ; only I should mention that for tho sake of distincinoss 
the vortical scale of tho wavos has boon, made double tho horizontal 
scam, so that they appear relatively to tho model about twice as 
high as tliey really aie Tho proiilo is drawn from exact and 
careful moasuranionts of tho actual wavo features ns soon against 
the side of tho modol. It is soon that tho wavo is largest wliero 
its crest first appears at tho bow, and it reappears again and again 
as wo proceed stemwards along tho straight side of tho model, but 
with successively rodneed diraonsions at each roappoaranoe. That 
reduction arises thus : — in proportion as each individual wavo has 
boon longer inoxistonco, its ontor end has spread itself farther into 
the undistuTbed water on either side, and, as tho total energies of 
tilo wave I'Qxnaiu tlio aamoi tho local eiiotgy is Iot aad aad 
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tlie wave crest, as viewed against the side of tlie sliip, is constantly 1 
diminisbng We see tlie wave-ciest is almost at right angles to 
tlie ship, but the outer end is slightly deflected steimvaidfrom the 



cii'ciimstanco that when a wave is entering nndistuibed water its 
piogiesa is a little retaided, and it has to deflect itself into an 
obliipuG position, so that its oblique progross shall onablo it exactly 
to keep paeo with the ship The wliolo wavo-making lesistance is 
tlioiosistanceo'^pendod in genoiatiiig lust the diveiging bow waves, 
wliiuli, as we have soon, cease to act on tho ship when once they 
have rolled clear of the bow , secondly, these tiansveiso waves, tho 
crests of whiclu'omain lu’coii tact with tho ship’s side , and thirdly, 
tho toriniual wave, which appears iiidopcndeiitly at the stein of tho 
shi[) This latloi wave aiisos ITom causes similar to those winch 
oruato tho bow wave, namely, the piiossuio of thosticams which, 
forced into divoigcnco then, Iroio convoi go under llio run of tho 
v(‘Hsul, and ro-ostablish an excess of piossuro at their meeting. 
The turm ‘ wave-making resistance ’ lepiesents, then, the excess of 
icsisiaiioo beyond that duo to suifaoo iiiotion, and that excess wo 
know to ho ohiully duo to this foiiiiation of waves by the ship.” 

Ihirsmiig these oxiiuruuciits it was found that not only was tlioio 
a coriaiu loiigtli ol lonii uoooHsaiy m a ship designed to attain a 
cuitiuu speed ('uouoniieally,— a iact winch Mr Scott Russell did 
luiioU ,to establish, ■— hut that thoic was also a consulorablo incicase 
ill wavo>uiakiiigio.sistaiico dopouclont upon tho position of tho after- 
Imily or mu of tho slu]) with reforonco to tho wave-system loft by 
the bow, Stilling this again m hlr ITondo’s words : — 

“Tho wavi'H goiioiatcd by tho ship in passing through tho 
wnL«r cmgiuato in the local dillbiencos of pressure caused in the 
sim'ounduig water hy tho vessel passing through it , lotus sup]ioso, 
tluui, that the loiitiivos of a jiarticular form arc such that those 
dilloroncos of prcHsmo Loud to produce a vnnatioii m the watei 
level sliaiiod just like a natural ivavo, or lilco portions of a natural 
wave of a certain length, 

“Fowan ocean wave of a certain length has a certain appropriate 
speed at which only it naturally travels, just as a poiidulum of a 
coi'taiii length has a cortain appropriate poiiod of swing natural to 
lb. Anil, just as a small force rccumiig at intervals conaspoiulmg 
to the natural period ol swing of a poiidulum will sustain n voiy 
largo o.soilliitiou, so, when a slui> is travolhug at tho speed natiually 
appropriate to tho waves which its features tend to foiin, tho 
stream lino forces will sustain a very largo wave Tho lesiilt of 
this phenomenon, is, that as a ship approaches this speed tho waves 
become of exaggerated size, and run away with a proportionately 
oxaggoratod amount of power, causing corresponding resistance. 
This is the cause of that very disproportionate increase of rosistaiico 
oxporionood with a small increase of speed when once a cortain 
speed is reached. 

“Wo thus BOO that tho speed at which tho rapid mowth of 
resistance will comraonco is a speed somewhat loss than that 
appropriate to the length of ilio wave which the sliipi tends to form. 
Fowj the greater the length of a wave is tho higher la the speed 
appropriato to it ; thoroforo the gi oator tho length of the waves 
which the ship tends to form the higher will ho the speed at 
which tho wavo-xnaking xosistaiice bogms to become formidable. 
"We may theroforo aecept it as an approximate principle that the 
longer are tho foaturos of a ship wliieli tend to make waves the 
higher will bo the speed sho will bo able to go before she bemns to 
experience groat waveunaking resistance, and the less will be her 
wavo-maldug resistance at any given speed. This principle la the 
explanation of the extromo importance of having at least a certain 
length of form iu a ship intended to attain a cortain speed ; for 
it is necessary, in, order to avoid great wave-making resistance, 
that tho ‘wave features,’ as we may term them, should be long in 
comparison with tho length of the wave which would naturally 
travel at the speed intended for the ship. 
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“This view of the matter, then, lecognizes the tendency of a 
ship, when the speed bears a certain i elation to the length of liei 
wave-makmg featmes, to make large waves and to incur coiiespond- 
ing wave-making resistance But it does not take account of the 
possibility of the waves made by one featuie of the foim so placing 
themselves with leference to other features as, by the diflerences 
of piessure essential to then existence, either to cause an additional 
resistance, oi on the other hand to cause a forward force which 
paitly counterbalances the resistance oiigmally due to then 
creation The way in which this may occur we have seen 
strikingly exhibited in the lesults of the expeiiments I have been 
descnhmg We see that iii the very long paiallel-sided form the 
steinmost of the tram of waves left by the bow has become so 
small that its effect on the stein is almost insensible , and here 
wo And, consequently, the united resistance due simply to the 
generation of a separate wave-system by each end of the ship As 
we giadually reduce the length of middle-body, the stem is brought 
within the leach of waves large enough to produce a sensible effect, 
and according as it is brought into conjunction with a crest or 
hollow, the total wave-making resistance becoming least of all 
(except at tke very highest speed) when the middle-body is reduced 
to nothing ” 

The vaimtions m residuary resistance duo to these transverse 
wave-formations aie variations of quasi -hydiostatic pressure against 
the after -body, corresponding with the changes m its position with 
lefeienee to the phases of the train of waves, there being a com- 
paiative excess of picssuio (causing a foiwaid force or diminution 
of lesistance) when tho after-body is opposite a ciest, and tho 
icverse when it is opposite a tioiigh 

It may he proper to iiitioduce lieie some remarks as to the stream 
hues which have been refenedto in tho foiegomg consideiations 
The statement of the case as given by Mr Jroudo, and derived 
by him mainly from the investigations of Piof llankina, is as 
follows — 

“By a ‘perfect fluid’ is meant one the displacements of which Stieam 
aie governed solely by the laws expressed m the equation of fluid Imes. 
motion, the pai tides of which tlieiefoiB are without viscosity, and 
ai’o capable of gliding lectilmeaily along a perfectly smooth surface 
or past each other without fiictional mterfeienco. By an imperfect 
fluid IS meant one in which, as in water, as w’oll as those with 
which wo aio piactically acquainted, such liiotional interforenco is 
inevitable 

“Deahng liist, then, w'lth the case of steady rectilineal motion 
ill a perfect incompressible fluid, iiiliiiitoly extended in all directions, 
it IS plain that tho inotion ivill create diffeionces of pressure, and 
theroforo changes of velocity, in the jiaiticles of tho surioundmg 
fluid, which thus move in what are called ‘ stream lines ’ At the 
conmiouconiont of the motion of tho body the particles of the fluid 
iiudorgo acceleration in their lospcctivo stream -line paths, and 
Ihcso acceloiatious iinjdy a resistance experienced hy tho body , 
but after tho motion has boooino eslabhshod the chfforenoes of 
pleasure satisfy Ihonibolvcs by keeping up the stream-line con- 
liguraliou ; the onotgy wdiich the particles receive from tho body 
while they aio king pushed aside by it along then .stieani-luie 
paths 13 finally rcdeliveied hy them to it as they collapse around 
it, and come to rest aflci its passage, and tiro mtegials of tho •+• 
and - pressures on the body are exactly equal at every moment. 

Tho manner m which this is cireetod is govorned by tho general 
larva of fluid motion, as expressed by tho well known equations , 
and, since these equations contain no term which implies a loss of 
energy, tho energy existing iii tho body, as well as in tho stieam- 
line system, remains unaltered , so that, if tho motion is steady, 
or without acceleration or retaidation, the body passes through 
this theoretically perfect fluid absolutely without resistance. For 
must it be thought a paiadox (for it is unquestionable) that even 
a plane moving steadily at right angles to itself Ihrongli a perfect 
fluid would in the manner described expeiicnce no resistance. But 
if tho fluid, mstead of hoing infinite in all directions, he bounded 
by a definite free surfaco parallel to the line of motion, such as a 
water level, the existence of this surfaco cuts off tho reactions of 
all tiioso particles which would have existed beyond the surfaco 
had tho fluid boon unlimited alike in all directions, and which 
would have given back luthe manner described the energy imparted 
to them. By the absence of these reactions the stream-lmo 
motions winch would have existed in the infinite fluid are modified, 
and the differenoos of pressuie involve corresponding local eleva- 
tions of the surfaco of the water m the vicinity of the moving body. 

And since, in consequence of the action of gravitation (the force 
which controls the surface), a water protuberance seeks immediately 
to disperse itself into the suiroundmg fluid m accordance with the 
laws of wave motion, tho local elevation partly discharges itself 
along tho surface by waves which carry with them the amount of 
energy embodied in their production. This energy is, in fact, 
part of tho aggregate energy which was imparted to the particles 
of fluid while they were being pushed aside, and which, in the 
infinitely extended fluid, would have been wholly restored to the 
body during their collapse after its passage, but is now, in fact, 
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dissipated The exact equality between the + and - piessuiesiio 
longer exists, anil the body expeiiences a definite lesistauce which 
it would not do if the fluid weie infinite in all diiections 

‘'It IS deal, moieovei, that the neaiei the moving body 
appioaches the suiface the gieatei aie the difleiences of piessme to 
be satisfied, the gieatei will he the waves formed, and the gieatei 
the dissipation of eneigy Thus, foi example, a fish will expeii- 
ence an mciease of lesistaiice as its path lies neaiei to thosinface, 
thetiain of waves it cieates becoming then a visible aecompani- 
ment of its progiess A fortwi, when the body moves along the 
surface as a ship does on watoi, those diffeiences of piessiuo which 
wmulcl exist dm mg the motion if the fluid iveie infinite in all 
duections satisfy themselves in still largei -waves, which, in fact, 
aie the waves which accompany the body m its motion The 
waves which thus visibly accompany a vessel m ticaisitu foim 
a maiked phenomenon in uver steaming Thus we see how, 
although m a peifect fluid extended infinitely in all diieetions, a 
body, when once put in motion, would move absolutely ivithout 
lesistance, yet, when the fluid is bounded by a giavitating suiface 
at or iieai the line of motion, the body will expeiieuce lesistaiice 
by the foimation of iraves, uotwithstaudiiig that the fluid is a 
peifect one 

“ If the fluid IS again supposed to be infinite in all duections, hut 
imperfect, the phenomena pieviously descubed undeigoappiopnate 
modifications, and the moiiiig body will also suller a specific 
lesistance, —in the fiist place by its having to overcome tho fziction 
and viscosity of those paitioles of tho fluid ivith which it is la 
contact, and next heoaiise the fiiction of the smioundmg particles 
mUi se destioys that oideily ariangenicnt of the sUoam-line con- 
figuiation winch allows of the oiieigy impaited to the paiticlcs 
being 1 etui lied without loss If tho supposed impel feci fluid is 
bounded by a fieo suiface, as alieady descubed, and the body 
moves at or ueui this suiface, it will exjiGnoiicoiesistauccs depoiid- 
lug on fluid fiiction, almost exactly in tho same manner as it tho 
fluid weie infinite in all duections It will also cxpeiionco veiy 
neaily the same lesistanco in viitiio of tho wave-mahing action as 
in the perfect fluid , and we lieie see the two souices of icsistance 
existing independently of each othoi, and due to totally diffciout 
causes ” 

Stability. Impoitant as the quostiou la as to tho ofiect of form upou resist- 
ance, that of its efloct upon stability oi steadiness at sea is even moio 
so Bofoistbouso of steam foi the propulsion of ships the speed 
which could be attamod m seagoing sliips by sail power was laigoly 
a question of stability or powoi to cauyalaigo spread of canvas 
without iiiolinuig or “ liooling ” too gioatly. Small uillciouces in the 
form of tho transveiso soetioiis of tho ship m the icgion ot tho load 
water-line and undei water weio influential ni this lespoot, ami 
naval constriiotors occupied themselves gically with such ques- 
tions The foim of the pioblem coiuplotely changes wlion the pio- 
pelling powoi is no longei an upsetting force Tho luiportaiit 
questions in steam ships aic tho proportions ot length, bieadtli, ami 
depth, the form of “ eiilrauco ” and “nm”; tho construotioii of 
propelling niaclimeiy -within ilio ship , and the piopoitious, foim, 
and niimboi of lovolutious of iha propelloi But, uhilo tins is so, 
the effect of the stability of tho steamship upon hoi behaviour at 
sea, as a question of lolling oi “labonnug,” lemaiiis veijy great 
Theie aie, moieover, a veiy largo nnmbei of seagoing ships still 
dependent upon sails for their piopulsion, and tho question of 
sailing powoi is veiy impoi trait in vessels employ eel on on r coasts 
foi cominerco and foi pleasure Tho latest and most complete in- 
vestigation of questions of stability is to he found in Su Edwaul J, 
Eeed^s recently published work, TAe StaMity of Ships Thcio is a 
inoic populai exposition of the subject by Mr W. H White, director 
ol naval eonstmcLion, in lus Manual of Naval Aichiteeture (1877, 
2d ed. 1882), of which use has been made in tho following pages. 

A ship floating freely and at rest m still water ilisidacos a voliimo 
of water exactly equal m woight to her own weight Tho cxieuin- 
staiiccs of the water in winch slio floats nio in fact tlio same 
whether the cavity made in the water by the ship is filled by tins 
ship as m fig 2, oi by a volume of water having the same weight 
as the ship (fig 3) 

When the ship oc- 
cupies the cavity 
the whole of her 
weight maybe sup- 
posed to be cou- 
coiitiated at hei 1,’ig 2. lig 3 

eoiitiQ of giavity, 

G, fig 2, and to act vertically dowawards 'Whoii tho cavity is 
fillad with watoi its weight, called in relation io tho ship tho 
“displacement,” may ho supposed to ho concentrated atB, fig, 3, 
which IS the contro of giavzty of tho “displacomont” or of tho 
displaced watoi Tins centra of giavity is usually hnown 111 
relation to the ship as the “centre of buoyancy.” The weight of 
this water may bo supposed to ho concentrated atB, and to act 
voitically downwards. As tins water would remain in the canty 
at rest, its downward pressure must bo balanced by equal upivaiu 



pies&iiies, that is by the buoyancy of the suiiounding watei 
These iipwaid picssuies must act in the same w'ay as it tlieie w'eie 
a single piessure equal and opposite to the weight ot tho wmtei, 
and acting thiougli the “ centie of hnoyancy ” In fig 2 a ship is 
lepiesented floating fieely and at lest in still wmtei Hoi total 
iveight may bo supposed to act veitically downwards tluough tho 
centie ot giavity G, and the buoyancy veitically upwauls tluough 
tlie centie of buoy-ancy The second condition which tho ship 
floating tieely and at lest in still w'atci will always satisfy is tlioic- 
foie said to be that lici centie ot giavity will lie in tho same 
veitical line wutli tho centra of giavity of tho volume of watei 
which she displaces So long as the ship lests uiulei the action ot 
these opposing and balanced loices the line joining the ccnties B 
and Gis veilical and lepieseiits the common line ot action of tho 
weight and buoyancy Theie aie ot coinso hoimontal lluid pios- 
suiGs acting upon her, hut these aie balanced among themselves 
The ship may be floating at lest, but undei coiistiaint, and not 
ficely Theie may bo tbe picssine of wind on the sails, 01 the 
strain of a lope holding liei 111 a position of lost although the 
centies B and G aie no longci m the same veitical lino Big 4 
lepiesents such a case 
The vessel is at lest, 
but tlieic IS some ex- 
ternal foi CO opeiating 
otliei than that ol 
buoyancy , and tho 
equal and opposite 
forces of the Avcighl 
and buoyancy act 111 
(liireien t voi tical hues, 
and no longei balauro 
each other. They 
foi in a inechamcal 
“couple,” tending to 
move the ship horn 
tho position ot con- 
stiaiuod lest in winch 
she IS show'll If W 
rept 03011 ts tho total 
weight of the ship (m 
tons), and d the })cr- 
pt'iuliculai ilistanei' hetwcon the p.iralli'l lines of action of the weight 
and buoyancy (ill foot), then tho ejH'i'ativo moment ot tho “couplo” 
13 lopiesontoil by the jiioduef of tho tw'o quantities IV ami d, mcii- 
surud 111 fool-tons It tlio constraint is unnovtul, and tlu> vessel is 
fioedfioiuall oxteinnl for cos savo those of tho lluul iiiwlucli slio 
floats, she will move nmlci the opcialion of flic “couple” low aids 
tbe upright position until the con.soqiumt all rn'ai 1011 m Ihc form of 
lira cavity of tho ihsplacpuioni bungs the oenitc of liuovancy info the 
.same veitical with tho eeiilio of gravity of the .slui), Wlmi has hocn 
illiusfiated by leforeiieo to tmusveuso inclnmtiou of llin shi]) is 
equally tine of oblniuoor longitudinal nicluiations, If Ihi' position 
ol tho weights 111 the ship romams nnaltercd under such changiss of 
inclnmtioii tho mitre of giavity loinaiii.s unnllorcd. In all cnlcnJa- 
tions it has to ho assumed that the centie of giavity is a lL\(*d point 
lu tho ship, and that movnbli> w’lnghts will bo soennsl ui the slu|). 
With this assmuption tho position of tho ceiitu' of gravity of a shli> 
can ho corioetly assigned by enlculatiou, small distiubauccs eansctl 
bymoyouients ofmen, &c , not being large enough tohcajiiirccmble. 

Tho statical stability of a ship may ho delinoil as tho ell'ort which 
she makes when luclinod steadily by oxteninl fi)ri‘e.s to overcome 
tho constraint and return to tho position in wluoh she flontH Iri’oly, 
nt or iicai tho upright. This ellbit, as already explained, di'iientU 
upon tlio position of tho oentio of hnoyancy B, or the distance 
fioin tho veitical line through G whioli tho alien'd Ibnn of lira 
cavity of the dusplacomeiit has caused it to assume It may alwaya 
1)0 mcnsuied by the prodirat of the two quautitics W (in tons) ami 
d (m feet) (see fig 4). This ])ioduet in loot-Lons is known as the 
“moment of statical stability” for the partii'uiav angle of inidina- 
tion and coiTC.spoiuling position of B which are assuuu'd. A little 
icllcxion will show that when largo angles of inclmatiou nio reached 
tho eentro B censes to recede from tho vertieal through the centre of 

S avily of lira ship, hut will, ns tho nu'limition mcrcastis, aiiproach 
IS vortioal line, and ovonfually pass to Iho other side of it. 

Tho moment of statical stability is nt its maximum when the 
distauco d is graatoat The angle which tho ship has reached 
wlioutlio centre B has loachcd this point is called tlio “angle of 
maximum stability ” As tho contro B travels backwards from 
this position with tho lucrcn&ing inclination of tiio sliij) the dis- 
tance d decreases and tho righting power of tho ship doernaacs pro- 
portionately, Whou B passes tho vortical lino through G tho 
momoiit of stability clmngos its character and becomes an upset- 
ting foice, which will continue to act until the ship I’eaehos a now 
position of rest, usually bottom upwards. Tho angle which tho 
ship roachM bofora this change takes phu'e, Ac., when B passes to 
tho other side of the vortical line through G, is called tho “ angle 
of ranishing stability” and it indicates the ship’s “mago of 
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stability ’’ The change may occur at very small angles if the ship 
IS crank and hei sides aie low in the watei It may not and 
sometimes does not occur, on the other hand, until the ship is 
lying on hei beam ends 

If a cmve is plotted out showing these positions and indicating 
also hoAV d fiist inci eases and then decreases as the ship is inclined 
moiQ and moie fioni the upiight, the curve is known as the ciuve of 
stability A “still 
ship ” IS one v Inch 
opposes gi cat: osist- 
ance to >iiiclination 
iiom the upright 
when under sail oi 
acted upon hy ex- 
ternal f Dices A 

“ Clank ship” IS one g. « ao so w 

voiy easily inclined, U Qf j>tab!hty of a hiRli sided ship, lia\inR 

tlio sea being sup- smull metacentno helglit The veitical line to left 

nosod to be smooth shows the venous lengths of d, ami the hon/onUl 

and still A “steady of inclination (m degiees) 

ship ” IS one winch when exposed to the action of v aves keeps ncaily 
upright Cl auk ships aie usually the steadiest ships Changes in 

tlie height of the point of inteisection M (fig 4) above the centio 
of giaviLy indicate coiiosponding changes m the stillness of a ship 
Speaking geiieially, the stillness of the ship may ho consideied to 
vaiy with the height of M above G The Ime BM does not cut 
GM. in tlio same point at oonsideiahlo inclinations as it does at a 
voiy small inclination The point of mtersoction at the smallest 
coiiucivahlo inclination leceivos a dofinito name It is known as 
the nu'taccnti'e, and the distance Ghl is in this condition called the 
mntaceiitiic height See HyDUoiusoiiANics 

T'ho following table contains paiticnlais of the metaccntiic 
heights of dillcicnt kinds of vessels of wai, and the coiiosponding 
tunc ol an oscillalinu lu alill v alei — 


Nairn's oC Shliis 

Jletacunlilo 

llclghb 

I’cnml of a 
DoiiWo Eon 

ir.M.S “Sultan,” . 
ir.M,S. “Inconstant,” . 

If M.8. “ Dovastation,” . 

Anii'ucau nionitoi (shallow draft), 
“Indoxiblo,’/ when rolled in still) 
wnfoi in Suda Bay, . , j 

Feat 

25 

28 

37 

14’0 

7 65 

Seconds 

8-9 

80 

6 76 

27 

10 7 


(iuuorally Hiioaking, dooioaso iii niotaooutiic height is iiccompiuiod 
by a lungihuuiiig ol tho period of an oscillation. The ship swings 
jiioi'o slowly us she loses stilhioss 

Osnilla- 'riioru is no sinisiblo (liUbronce in tho time occupied hy a ship in 
turns. a swing or loll from .side to sido, avlioLher sho rolls through only 
1hvoo or four dogioos on oiihor sido of tho upnght oi twelve or 
Jiftmni degi uos. i’or larger angles there would be small (lilforcnccs 
Tho tables which have bouii given show some rcmarkahlo 
cliangos 111 the stability conditions in ships of war willun rucont 
years Sailing sliips wore formovly mado with so little deviation 
I'rom existing tyi)os that it was not found to ho iieoessaiy to ascertain 
thoir exact nic'asuro of stability or to lay down rules lor regulating 
it. Tho position of tlio coiilro of gravity was inotliliod hy ballast, 
and as much as uhic or ton poi coiit. of tho displacement was 
allowed for this Heavy rolling and great iinoasiuess of ship from 
excessive stability had often to ho (uidnred In other eases ciauk- 
ness or itialuhiy to carry sail had to bo nccopted. ‘When nrmoured 
sliips were first inLiodueod they had about tho same mohiuontno 
height (6 foot) as is to bo found in tho earlier sailing frigates. 
Tho “Normandie” m the Froiioh navy and tho “rrinco Cousoxt" 
in tho English navy had from 6 to 7 foot, andthoy woio cxcood- 
ingly uneasy and doop-rolhng ships. It was soon discovored 
that a reduction lu metaoentrio height would euro this evil. Tho 
la tor ships in both navies wore accordingly dosignod to liavo a 
motacoutiic height of about S foot. The “Magenta” had feet 
and, tho “Hercules” 8 foot This change altered tho period 
during which tho ship made a douhlo oscillation, ic., fiom star- 
board bflck to starboaid, to 14 to 16 seconds instead of 10 to 11 
seconds, as It had boon in the “Normandie” and “Prince Con- 
sort,” The oiroot on tho bohnviour of tho ship in a soaway was 
most romarkablo, Those ships with small metacontnc height 
might ho put into tho trough of a soa, and as tho waves crossed 
thorn they steadilyroso and foil, baldly inclining theiv masts. Tho 
ofifect on guniiory practice was also valuable, hut theio is always a 
peril attending stoadmoss obtained by such moans * vessels having 
small metacontnc height require careful handling undei sail or 
they may bo overset and lost There is another defect m this 
’ syslom, VIZ., that wounds in. action will cause tho ship to ineliuo 
sooner and more considerably, and they become more dangerous 
than they would be in a stilTov slii|). Bilge-kcels and water- 
^ * chambers are now employed in tho English navy, together with, 
^ and' as opposing influenrns to, much greater metacontnc height 


These devices were introduced into the “Inflexible” m Older to 
counteract the mliuence of a luetaceiitiic height of 8 feet which 
was designedly given to her They have proved very effective, 
but theie is anothei featuie in this vessel which has tended to 
pievent uneasiness and heavy lolliiig The time of an oscillation, 
or quickness of lolhng, depends not only upon the metaceiitiic 
height but upon tho moment of meitia about a longibuduial axis 
The time of au oscillation fioin staiboaid to staiboaid may be 
wiitten thus — 

2r=l 

wheie T is the ship’s peiiod lu seconds foi a single loll, is the 
metacentiic height, oi height of metacentie above the centie of 
giavity 111 feet, and K is the ladius of gyiation in feet Tho 
moment of inertia is iiicieased by mdeniug the ship, putting 
heavy aimoni on hci sides, and placing the turiets and guns 
out towaids the sides of the ship It was seen that these featuies 
111 the “Inflexible,” which vveie elements in hei design, would 
f.ivoui hei and tend to counteiact the gi eat metacentiic height 
The event has shown that, while a metacentiic height of 6 feet m 
tho “Noimandie” gave 10 seconds to 11 seconds peiiod, 8 feet in 
tho “ Inflexible ” only gives 11 seconds as a period, coiiespondiiig 
with a ladius of gyiation of 28 feet The feeling expiessed that 
“ill oidei to piovide against the impossible coutmgency of the 
loss of stability by complete watcilogguig of the ends we had 
made an iiitolGiablo ship” was not ^lustihed The ship is now so 
still that wlicii tho ends aie wateiloggcd the lumiing m and out 
of all hei guns on one side only inclines hei 2i degiees while m 
the “Moiiaich” when intact and light the same opeiatioii inclines 
tho ship fi degiees 

Tho resistance olTeied hy tho watci to tho i oiling of tho ship Eesist- 
coiisisls of tlnoo parts •—(1) that duo to tho lahbiiig of the watei aiioe to 
.igainst the holtoin of the ship as she lolls , (2) that due to the osoilla- 
flat surfaces which aio earned tluoiigli the water, such as outside tioii 
keels and deadwood , (3) the cieatiou of waves hy the rolling 
ship to leplacB those winch move away fiom tho ship Tlie 
(•re.itioa of these surface waves expends eneigy and checks the 
motion of tho ship which makes the cieativo eiioit 

Ml Sviute, giving biiofly tho lesults of some of tho oxpouraents 
of JIi Fiondo made foi the Admualty, says — 

“ Expeiimonts have boon made by Mi Eioiido to show how 
lapidly tho lato of extinction may be increased by deopemug bilge- Bilge- 
keels A model of tho ‘Devastation’ was used foi this puiposo, keels 
and fitted with bilgo-kcols, which, on tho full-sized ships, would 
lepreseiit the vauous depths given in the following table Tlio 
model ivas ono tliiity-sixth of tho full sire of the ship, and was 
weighted so as to float at tho proper watei -lino, to have its centre 
of giiivity in the same iclativo position as that of the ship, and to 
oscillate in a pouod propoitional to tho period of the snip In 
smooth water it was heeled to an angle of 8| degrees, and was then 
sot free, and allowed to oscillate until it came piactically to rest, 
tlio number of oscillations and their pouod being obscived The 
following results woio obtained — 


Model fitlod nitli 

Numlior of Doulilo 
Rolls iK'fmo Model 
WHS pi Helically 
al icst 

PeiM of 
IloiiWo 
Roll 

No Inigo pieces .... 

31^ 

beeonds. 

1 77 

A single 21-ineh bilgo-kool on each side 

12^ 

1'9 

„ 36-inch „ „ 

8 

1'9 

Two 36-inch „ „ 

H 

1-92 

A single 72-incli „ „ 

4 

1 09 


“ Not content with obtaining tho aggregate value of the rcsistauces 
for ships, Mr Eroudo has separated them into their component 
parts, assigning values to frictional and keel ie.sistaiices as well as 
to surface distnrbaneo In doing so, ho has been led to the con- 
elusion, that surface dislui banco is by fax tho most impoilanl part 
of tho resistance offered to rolling, as the following figiues given 
hy him for a few sliips will show :~ 


Ships 

Filcllonal, 

Keel, Bllge-keol, 
and DendwDocl 

Total 

lloslstance 

Siu fuco 
Distal banco 

Sultan . 

354 

6,036 

20,000 

14,610 

Inconstant 

140 

4,060 

21,600 

* 17,800 

Volage .. 

96 

2,944 

14,100 

11,060 

Greyhound. . 

120 

700 

4,700 

3,880 


“ Frictional and hilgo-koel resistances in this table have been 
obtained by calculation from the drawings of the ship, Mr Eioude 
making use of data as to coefficients for friction and for head 
losmtauco which ho had previously obtained by mdopendent 
experiments, and which may therefore he rega,i'ded as leading to 
thoroughly trustworthy results. ^ It will bo noticed that in no case 
does the sum of tho frictional and keel resistances much exceed 
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one-fomth. of the total resistance, while it is much less than one- 
fouith 111 other cases The consequence is that smface distmbance 
must he credited with the coiitiibution of thiee-foiuths oi there- 
abouts of the total lesistance, a lesult which could scaicely have 
been predicted "Waves aie constantly being cieated as the vessel 
lolls, and as constantly moving away, and the mechanical woik 
done in this way leacts m a reduction of the amphtude of successive 
oscillations Veiy low waves, so low as to be almost impercept- 
ible, owing to then gieat length in proportion to then height, 
would sufS.ee to account even foi this large propoitionate eflect 
Eor example, Mi Fronde estimates that a wave 320 feet long and 
only inches in height would fully account for all the woik 
Cl edited to suifaoe disturbance m the fouith case of the preceding 
table 

“ Anothei important deduction from the figures in the table is 
the laige piopoitionato effect of ‘keel’ resistance as compaied 
with fiietional lesistance, thus establishing the advantages ol deep 
hilge-keels Ships of the Royal Navy recently constmeted have 
been finmshed with much deeper bilge-keels than were formerly 
in use, but a limit to the depths that can be fitted is often 
reached, because of the necessity for compliance with certain con- 
ditions and extreme dimensions, in older that the vessels may be 
able to enter existing docks ” 

Watei lu- the Royal Navy advantage has also been taken of the power 
chain- of loose water within a ship to quell motion It was first employed 

bers. HI the “ Inflexible ” in a part oi the ship lying above the bomb- 

proof deoh, and at the level of the water-line Its use resulted from 
a discussion, when the “ Inflexible” was designed, of the piobablo 
effect of watei eiiteiing this legion of the ship thiough shot holes 
The matter has since been thoioughly established by expeiimcnt, 
and affoids a new and valuable means of pieventmg heavy lolling 
in ships having large initial stability Tlicie is now no hesitation 
in giving a metaoeiituo height of 6 feet, and obtaining all the 
security against upsetting which this ensures, because it is felt 
that the violent lolliug formerly insepaiablo from stiffness can he 
prevented, The investigation into this matter has been conducted 
by Mr Philip Watts, Mr R E. Froude, and Mr W E. Smith, 
acting for the Admiralty 

The accompanying mcnioiandiini, prepared by the present wiitei 
111 1884, gives the general results — 

‘ In investigating the phenomena attending the use of water as 
a means of quelling the motion of ships, Mr Froude has not only 
taken advantage oi the experimoiits m.ido in the ‘ Edmbmgh ’ by 
luniiing men across the ducks, )'ut lie lias also studied sunil.ir 
plionomena iii a model water-cliambei, moimtod, rot on a model of 
a ship, but on a largo pendulutii weighted lo the required ‘poiiod,’ 
the relative level of the iiiodcd cliarabin* and the axis of rotation 
being made to ooiiespoiid approximately to .scale with that ni the 
ship 

‘‘The coiicluaious, stated in the form of a compaiisoii between the 
quelling oflccts of bilgo-keols and of moving watei, are as folloub — 
(1) Thoro 18 a ceitain depth of water m the cliamhoi which gives 
the maximuni eflbet, this is dependent upon the width of the 
chamber and the period of the ship (2) With this depth of water 
the growth of resisianco to lolling commences almost at zero of 
angle, whereas with eithoi a gioatoi or lo.ss depth tlioio is practically 
no resistance at all due to the waloi up to a certain angle, which 
angle increnso.s with incioaso of departure from tho proper dcptli. 
(3) At larger angles of roll the disadvantage of departure from 
the piopcr depth of water is not marked, (4) Tho rcbistanco of 
water m a ohamhoi does not increase at all nnilormly with inercaso 
of angle of roll, but increases rapidly at first and at tho larger 
angles booonios more nearly constant for all angles, (fl) The best 
quantity of water for the original chamber in tho ‘ Edinlmigli ’ 
was 43 tons ; ilio best for the cliamhcr eiilargoil by loraoval of cork 
walls was 79 tons , and tho host for tho ehamhor oxlondiiig to tho 
sides of the ship would bo 100 ions Tho first-named oxlonsion 
improved the rosistaiico at 10“ by 21 per cent , and llie further 
extension by another 22 per cent 

“As compared with bilgc-kcels tho nmitor is stated ns follows 
wliilo 2 feet addition to tlio luoadtli of tho bilgo-keels adds in 
round numbers two-tlurds to tho oxi, sting oxtingmslimg power of 
hull and hilgo-keols on tho ‘ Bdinhurgli ’ at all angles of rolling, 
the fully extended wator-clianiber adds at 3“ of roll about six times, 
and at 6° about tliioc times that power , at 12“ tho cliarahor adds 
no more than 2 feet of bilge-keel, while at 18“ it only adila half as 
imicli. It IS tliorofoio evident that, while both are valnallo, the 
water-chamber i.s for most kinds of service ninch tho more valuable 
of the two 

“ Explaining the caiibo of the phenomena, Mr Froude says • — 

“ ‘The cxtiiiguislung or (jiielllng ofloct of water depends, of coniso, catens 
panmis, upon the viiluo of tho moment roprosouted hy tho transforonoe 
of water from side to siilo, i p,, with a given quantity of water, upon ttio 
distanco movoil hy its conti o of gravity This distance IncroBBOs with 
momiso of auglo of roll, and oonsoixiiontly tho extinction similarly increases 
up to a eertalji point, wixoro wo appear to have approximately reached the 
maximum possible tonsferonco of water, and consequently the wm 
qxtinotion of which tho quantity of water is onpabla with tho dimensions of 
tha ohombor. This point ocours generally at a moderate angle, and above 


this angle the extinction becomes practically constant But the extinguish 
mg effect of the watei of couise largely depends also upon tho timing of its 
motion from side to side, — the extinction being greatest when that motion 
takes place most nearly at the time of extreme angle of ship, i e , m such a 
manner ns that the water may be as much as possible lunning downhill 
when it IS moving across, and as much as possible upon tho using side of 
the ship when it is stationary If, on the other hand, the motion of the 
water acioss weie to take place when the ship is quite upiight, the extinction 
would he mf It is theiefoie conceivable that for the same total degieo of 
motion 01 transference of water we may have a veiy difteient degioe 
of extinction, accoiding to the timing of that motion In the motion of 
the watei eneigy is iiecessaiily wasted, and it is clear that, if we arc dealing 
with a permanent condition of thniga, i e , if the ship is being steadily 
maintained at a constant angle of i oil, this waste of energy in each run of 
water from side to side must bo exactly equal to the eneigy taken out of tho 
ship m each swing by the extinction The motion of the watei may bo and 
geneially is of a typo very wasteful of eneigy, the watei either lUshing 
acioss in a mass, and cousuming its energy by breaking with gieat violence 
against the opposite side, as it does at the largei angles of lollmg, oi, at 
more modeiate angles, running acioss in a bieaking wave oi hoio, which 
consumes its eneigy as it goes lu its own internal losislance, and under 
those circumstancos the timing of the motion appeals mvaiiably to appioach 
pretty nearly to that giving tlio maximum extinction foi tho degioo of 
motion But the motion of the walei soniotimes takes tho form of a incio 
altornatiiig slope of smface, oi tidal swing fiom side to side, and hcio theie 
IS veiy little waste of onoigy, the eneigy of niotioii of tho How of watoi in 
one duection being conveited into potential eneigy in tlio shape of use of 
water at the side, and then given out again lo the wiitoi flowing hack to tho 
other side, and so on The waste of cuoigy in tins form of motion being 
almost nil, the timing is almost exactly that appiopiintu to no oxtinctioii, 
tho watei being in tho middle of its passago across and tho surface being 
level when tlie slup is upiiglit ’ 

“ The value of the cluiniboi of com so iiicx cases as its length in 
the direction of the keel of tho slup incicases The actual siyo of 
the chamboi wo adopiod appoais to give valuable icsiiUs, although 
its extent was neccssaiily limited ” 


Tabular Statement of Results of the Move Exiicrments 
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poiloilic vaves . . 
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In some locliiivs loecnUy iIi'IivcvihI Mi Hiiiifli, assiHiant con 
slrnclor of the navy, illiusiiatcd llio u ,)0 of naicr in (piclliug 
motion by mndcla as shown below 




“ The modols roprcsoiitod tho midslilp sccllrnis of tho ‘ Admiral ' class, and 
wore both of the same wolght and rIko. Each niodul was mounted on 
trunnions, marked T, and botli (isclllateil freely on those tmimJons hi 
exactly tho same tlniu. Tho modclH wore placeil ono buhind tho other, m 
that the parallelism of the musts was ovldont to tho audlt'ncs. Tho moilol 
in ng 1 was provided with a glasH tiiho Into which vaiwing qunutHlcs of 
water could bo put. An nmomit of water ropix'senting iL of tho total 
weight of Uio model, i,e., WO tons in a 10,000 ton ship, was now placud in 
the lube, the modols wore started from tho same anglo as Iwforo, and tho 
model with tho loose water, Inatend of ketqilng nj> exactly with the other, 
■'’Hdently, eame almost instantaneemsiy to rest. 

Tho tube was flUod with varying (luaiititios of watur, and tho effect was 
always to step the model much sootier than tho model with no weights free 
to move The two models were always started from the same angle, so that 
their relative behaviour could ho easily soon. When the tub# was irnlte 
fim there was practically no effoot. Tlie two jnhduls rolled almost towther. 

I resulted from tho motion of a maxblo ropreienwiig in 

weight 100 tons In n ship of 10,000 tons. ilTo same reduolion must alWilya 
occur In a rolling sMp if we have a loose weight of any kind, whetter ffie 
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weight be water or a gun I£ tins reduction did not take place we sliould 
have something to explain which would be quite inexplicable For suppose 
we have tiio ships alike ni alliespects as regards size, shape, weight, time 
of oscillation, &o , and situated on piecisely the same seas, but one navmg 
all her weights properly secured, and the other mth a weight capable of 
tiaversing the de^k eveiy time the ship rolls If the two vessels weie to 
roll to exactly the same extent we should have tlie sea not onlyiollmg the 
ship with the loose weight to the same extent as the ship with all her 




No 

Length 

Bieadth 

Midship Section 

Diaught 


1 

663 

79 9 

1,646 

24 


2 

634 

76 39 

1,640 

25 


3 

609 

73 5 

1,639 

26 


4 

730 ' 

87 

2,090 

28 



tuiuty to put these views foiward m a way to satisfy him The 
diifeient sizes of vessels discussed befoie the desigu was finally 
settled for the “Gieat Eastern" weie as follows — 


Gieat 

Eastern. 


Ill the tiavoismg of the heavy weight aoioss the dock, which is quite 
imposaihlc under the oirounistancos of iioifect simiUuity wolinvo supposed 
The sea can only do the same woik on both In the one case tliatwoik 
consists entirely in lulling the vessel, in the other it consists partly of 
inllliig the sliip and pai tly in dashing tiio weight about Tho rolliug in the 
lattei luuat thoiefoio inevitably ho loss than in tho foimor case " 

Dynanii' llyiiamioal slabihiy is tho “woik” clone or oneigy expended iii 
cal hoeluig iho ship from tho upright to any inclined position Tho 
stability, unit oi “ work ” employed ni nioasuriug dynamical glability is a foot- 
ton ’When the vessel is giadually inclined tho forces luclnuug 
her must do work dopondmg upon the amount of the statical 
stability at tho snoooasivo instantaneous luoluiations passed Ihiough, 
and those are given by the ouiwo of stability already clcscnbod 
I'iynauucal staliihty is of value as a moans of coiupanug tho 
roHistance of ships to upaottmg under tho action ol suddenly 
aiiphi'tl forces, such as squalls of wind Illiiatiatuig this 
Mr White says — 

“Roughly speaking, it may ho said that a foioc of wind which, 
steadily and coutmuonsly ap])lied, will heel a ship of ordiiiaiy form 
to a eoritun angle will, if li strikes her suddenly when she is 
upught, drive Insr over to about twice that inclination, or in some 
cases fill th or still. A paialld case is that of a spiral spring , if a 
weight 1)0 fluddouly brought to hoar upon xt, tho oxtonsion will ho 
about twice as great as that to whiclx tho same weight hanging 
steadily will streteh tho spring Tho explanation is simple 
When iho whole weight is sudilonly In ought to hoar upon the 
spring, tho u),sistanco which tho spring can offer at each instant, 
up to tho time when its extension suppihos a foico equal to tho 
wadght, IS always less than tho weight, and tins unbalaueed force 
stores u)) work which cauies the weight onwards, and about 
doubles tho extension of the spring coiTcspoudmg to that weight 
wlicn at rest.” 

St7 udurc, 

Tlio changes which have come about in materials and modes of 
couslruclion within tho last 60 years have boon most remarkable 
The first steamer built expressly for regular voyages bolweon 
Europe and Amorica was not built until 1887. Dr Lardnor slated 
' at about this date : “Wo have as au oxlremo limit of a steomei’s 
))i'ttelicablo voyage, without roeoiving a relay of coals, a run of about 
Groat 2000 miles. '' Tlio “ Qioat Wostoni,” built bv Patterson of Bristol 
Western, and engined by Mandalay of London under the suporintcndonco of 
Sir I K Briinol, was the first such ship, and sho was launched July 
19, 1837. Sho was 212 foot long botwoon Iho poipondiculors, 36 
foot 4 inches broad, and had a displaoomont of 2300 tons. Sho was 
propelled by paddles Iron vessels woro built oarly in the present 
couturyfor canal aoiwico, then for nvor service, and later for paokot 
soi'vico on tho coasts. In about the year 1838 iron vessels of small 
dimensions wero built for ocean somoo, The largest iron vessel 
built up to 1841 was less than 200 feet long In 1848 wo got for 
the first limo tho ocean-going steamship in its present form, built 
Groat of iron, and propolled by the screw. This was tho "Great 

Britain, Britain," 286 foot Iona projected, and designed by Brunei Time 
has abundantly justified these bold entororises on the part of 
Brunei, which he had to carry through in tlio face of great opposi- 
tion. Ho entered with equal boldness on another innovation in 
1860, viz., tho use of very large] dimensions on the ground of 
economy of power It was not until 1852 that he had the oppor- 


The dimensions eventually settled weie— length, 680 feet , 
beam, 83 feet , mean diaught, about 25 feet , sciew engine, 
indicated horse-powei, 4,000, and nominal liorse-powei, 1600 , 
paddle, radicated boise-powei, 2,600, and nominal horse-power, 

I, 000 , to woik with steam 15 tt) to 25 Ib , speed of sciew, 46 to 
55 iGvolutions , paddle, 10 to 12 

The “Gieat Eastern,” pioduced by the joint skill of Biunel 
and Scott Russell, lemains in advance of present practice, although 
she has seiwed as a model tor the best of it Hei gieat size lend- 
eied it possible to give to hei an amount of seouuty against fatal 
injuiy to her hull which cannot bo attained in smaller ships It 
IS a mistake to suppose that laige ships aie less secure than small 
ones The laige ship can leceive without inoonvenience a wnund 
which would bo fatal to a small one, aud the possibilities of 
obtaining high speed inciease with the size Had a liighei speed 
been aimed at in the “Gieat Eastern,” it might have alteied the 
whole curient of hei lustory, and changed also the histoiy of ship- 
huihhng itself 

Tho question of bulkheads, on which Brunei insisted so much in Bulk- 
tins ship, is one which underlies all questions of construction If beads 
tho numlioi of huUchoads ui ships weic inoi eased as they ought to 
be, tho numboi's and sizas of tho iibs oi frames of the ship would 
ho modified, .and the system of constiuction gencially would bo 
changed, and become moic like that of tho “ Great Eastoi n ” Tho 
question IS thoiefoio one which lustifios some fnither consideration, 
so that it may bo populaily undeistood 

lion ships are commonly made with less than half thoir bulk 
out of watci If watoi entois such a ship, and tho amount which 
ontcis does not exceed in bulk that portion of the bulk of the ship 
which is out of the waloi, aiiA wheh will, when Z7>i'imscd, exclude 
the 7mteir, thou the ship, if sho does not turn ovoi, will still float. 

II, howevei, tho inllow cannot be stopped, but oontiiiiies, llis ship 
soon sinks. 

Lot us suppose the case of a ship 60 foot long, 10 foot wide, and 
10 foot doop, divided into five equal paits by ioui watertight par- 
titions, and floating in watoi with half its bulk immeised (fig. 8). 
Suppose now that a 
hole is made in tho 
nmldlo of this ship 
uuder the watoi, so 
that wator can flow 
fiocly in, then tho 
part of tho ship 
winch is shaded 



Fig 8, 


ceases to have floating power Tho wator in tins shaded place is no 
longor disjilaced, but js adnnttod, and if tho ship is to oontmuo afloat, 
tho other parts of tho ship must displace watoi to tho amount by 
winch this shaded part has ceased to do so. As it is one-fifth of tho 
whole immoisod hulk which is lost, tho remaining four compart- 
inents must sink, so as oaoh to support oiio-fourth of tho wliolo, 
instead of ono-fiftli, as bofoio ; i.e., the draught of wator, or iin- 
morsion of tho whole ship, will ho mcisased, and tho ship will, if 
sho has stability enough to keep upright, finally float at rest again 
at tins deeper unmorsion Tho water will rise in the centre com- 

S artmeul to the level of tho water outside, and will then coaso to 
ow in. Tho additional immersion will be only one and a quarter 
feet, but in an oidiiiary ship, divided into compartmenls of equal 
len^h, there would bo a greater inoioaso of immeision by tho iiyury 
of a contro compartment, because tho end compartments arc narrow, 
and must sink deoper m order to bear their share of tho burden 
imposed by tho loss of the buoyancy of tho contro division. 

Ol it may be other than a eontml compartment which is 
damaged, and m that case tho ship tips, and finds a now floating 
lino, with tho end towards which the damaged division lies 
doprossed more than tlio other ond. 

If it should happen that tho divisional partitions, or bulkheads 
as they aro called, rise only a few inches above the water level 
which tho ship floats at wlioii undamaged, then, on tho occur- 
rence of a had leak filling one compartment, the tops of the bulk- 
heads are brought, by the inoroased immersion of the ship, beneath 
the water-level, the water will rise through the hatches, or open- 
ings in the deck, m the damaged compartment, will flow over tho 
entire deck, and the ship will be lost, either by the filling of other 
compartments by the wator passing down into them, or by the 
capsizing of the ship. This latter event will generally happen, 
nlfliougli only one comportment is full, if the sea has free access to 
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tie deck from end to end of the ship, and it becomes vholly 
immeised 

In 1866 the president of the Institution of Haial Architects 
said “The circumstances of the sad event of the loss of the 
‘London,’ accompanied as it was by the simultaneous loss of 
another ship of still larger size, and ot a higher reputed character ” 
(the “Amalia,”), “'uas, I think, an event so reinaikable that I 
should be very sorry indeed it this annual meeting of this Institu- 
tion were to pass by without some notice being taken of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the loss of that ship, and without some 
discussion upon what we suppose to be the causes of the loss, and 
the faults, if any, of the construction of those ships ” “The 
passengers who pass to and fro are not judges of the question , 
they can take no precaution for their own salety , it is to the skill 
and science of those who huild these ships that the passenger 
trusts, and to the care which the legislature and the Government 
are hound to take of their fellow-subjects ” 

Recom- Subsequently the council ol the Institution arrived at the follow- 
menda- mg conclusions and offered them as recommendations to ship- 
tions builders and shipowners — 

of the “1 No general rule can be safely laid down for regulatmg the proportions 
Council of length and depth to the breadth of a ship, and a gieat laiiety of propor- 
tions of length and depth to breadth maybe safely adopted, and the ship 
ui LiiB seaworthy, by judicious form, construction, and lading 

Institu- ■■ 2 The construction load-water-hne of every ship, and her scale of dis- 
tion of placement from light to load-water hue, should be appended to eiery 
ISfaial design of a ship, showing the extreme diaught towhieh she should be laden, 

, , and measures should be taken to ensure that this information be recorded 
Arclu- giup's papers It is desiiable also that along with a ship’s papers, m 

tects the possession ol the captain, there should always be carried a scale of 
displacement, a sail diaft, and a set of outline plans of the slup, comprising 
a longitudinal section, and at least four cross sections of the ship On these 
plans should be marked the capacity, in tons of 40 cubic feet, of each com- 
partment of the hold The surplus buoyancy of each compartment up to 
the load water-line, oi its power to carry deadweight, should be giien in 
tons deadweight These papers should always accompanj the ship’s 
register, and a copy of them should be lodged in the custom house of the 
port from which the ship hails 

“3 Theie is a mimmum height of freeboard which caunot be safely 
reduced in sea-going ships of ordinary fitment , and it is desirable to fix this 
minimum height lYeeboard should be understood to be the vertical height 
of the upper surface of the upper deck (not spar-deck) at the side, amidships, 
above the load-water-lme The proportion of tteeboard should increase 
with the length One eighth of the beam is a mimmnm freeboard for 
ordinary seagomg ships of not nioie than five breadths to the length, 
and ^ of the beam should further be added to the freeboaid for each 
additional breadth in the length of the ship , this would give— 

Per a ship of 32 feet beam and ISO feet long, 4 feet freeboard , 

For a length of 192 feet, 6 feet freeboaid , 

For a length of 224 feet, 6 feet freeboard , 

Foi a length of 258 feet, 7 feet fi eeboard the beam remaining the same 
But, as the addition of a spar-deck on long lessels may he considered an 
equivalent or substitute for the increased freeboard requiied lor extia 
length, a complete spar-deck would lea\e the freeboard of these extra lengths 
at the ongmal height of 4 feet 

“ 4 It IS not considered desirable to offer any recommendations with 
regard to poops and forecastles It must depend entirely upon the pio- 
fessional judgment of the designer of a slup, whether, lookmg to her pio- 
portions, form, aud purpose, the additions of poop and foiecastle me 
expedient and safe In general, where poops and forecastles are adopted, 
they should be closed and seawoitliy, but their weight may be mexpedient 
in long flue ships , and there axe cases wheie alight top-gallant forecastle 
(le, an open loreeastle raised above the level of the upper deck) may be 
useful in keeping heavy seas out of the ship In general, spar-decks in long 
ships axe prefeiable to poop and forecastle, and no dimmution of freeboard 
should be allowed for a poop oi foiecastle 
“ 5 It would add much to the stiength and security of steamships if 
transverse and longitudmal bulkheads, coal bunkers, non lower decks, and 
screw alley were all so connected with the huH of the ship and with each 
other as to form independent cellular compartments, watertight, and 
having all their communications with the decks and each other by water- 
tight doors worked fiom the deck In proportioning the compartments of 
a ship (and especially of ships devoted to passengeis) it is very desirable so 
to arrange them that if any two adjacent tompartments he filled, or placed 
in free communication with the sea, theiemainmg compaitments wiU float 
tie ship It is considered that no iron, passenger ship is well constmcted 
ualess her compartments be so proportioned that she would float safely were 
any one of them to fill with water, or be placed in free communication with 
the sea Double bottoms aie to be legarded as a great element, both of 
safety and stiength, in the structure of a large iron ship 
“6 It IS very desirable that sufficient ventilation should always be pro- 
vided m passenger ships to admit of closmg all side scuttles and battening 
down, or otherwise enclosing, all hatches in bad weather 
“ 7 In regard to hatchways and openings m the deck no limits can be set 
to their size , hut it is desnable to carry the beams of the ship acioss them 
without interruption wherever practicable , they may also be made remov- i 
able where reqmred, being replaced on going to sea All coamings over 
engine and boiler rooms in passenger ships should he as high as practicable, 
of lion, and nvetedto the beams and callings Openings m the deck may 
be fitted with solid eovenngs, lunged in place so as to be readily closed i 
“ 8 It being considered that all openings m the sides or ends of vessels | 
are subject to accidents that endanger the safety of ships, it is desirable that 
the side and stern windows should, m addition to the glass lights, have 
hinged dead-lights, with a view to their being always m place, and that all 
cargo poits should be strongly secured by iron cross bars 
“ 9 It is believed that all openings from and communications with the 
sea from engine-room and pipes should be protected by conical, or Kingston, 
01 sluice valves, and similar precautions should he taken for all openings 
through the bottom of the ship, where damage to pipes or ship would 
admit water into the holds 

“ 10 It IS considered that all steam vessels, if of iron, should have a brass- i 
barrelled hand-pump to every compartment except the forward and after ! 
ones (the foimer to have a sluice cock), oi that, as a substitute for these 
pumps, theie should be patent pumps havmg independent connexions to 
this extent They should also have a donkey engme and pump capable of 
' pumping from the bilge and from the sea, of feeding the boilers, and of I 
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throu ing water on deck All vessels should have one or more bilge-pumps, 
worked by the large engines, with bilge injection pipes if the engines have 
condenseis In laige vessels the donkey engines should have a separate 
boilei high above the vvatei-lme, and also comniiimeation with the main 
hoileis All vessels should have a set of bilge pipes connecting every hold 
and the engine compartments with these pumps As a security against Are 
there should be pumps on the upper deck, fitted as force pumps, and pio- 
vided with a sufficient length ot hose (with the necessary copper dehveiy 
jets) to reach either extremity of the vessel, and also provided with suction 
hose or pipes from the sea The cocks by which the working of the pumps 
IS regulated should he carefully arranged and marked, and great care should 
he taken that both cocks and pipes aie accessible A plan of the whole 
should accompany the ship's papers, and the crew should be periodically 
exeicised m their use 

“ 11 The stowage of a ship, whether done by contract or not, should be 
done under inspection of the captain of the ship, and should be conducted 
under his own orders only , and he alone should be held responsible for the 
good stowage of his ship Ships are often very badly stowed, the weights 
being sometimes too low, thus causing them to roll with such lapid and 
violent motions as to carry away the spars, and otherwise endanger the 
safety of the ship, and at other times too high, thus making the ships crank, 
and liable to turn over A ship may, however, geneially, whatever her 
foim, be so stowed as to avoid both dangers As the cliaiacter of the ship 
m these respects varies, so does the number of oscillations she would make 
per minute if she were set rollmg in still water, by men running across her 
deck, 01 othei means, and then allowed to come to lest , that is, if the ship 
be crank the number of oscillations pei minute will be few, and if she be 
too stiff they will be numerous , but, under the same conditions of stowage, 
the numbei will always be verynearly the same, whatevei the amount of the 
impulse to set her rolling may be Although this peculiarity has long been 
knovm to scientffio men, no such ohsei rations have been made in merchant 
slups as would justify any specific lule on the subject It is, however, 
most desirable that information should he coUeoted upon it, and that the 
attention of the owners and captains of vessels should be called to it 

“ 12 It IS beheved that the present lules of the Board of Tiado legaidiiig 
boats, life-boats, and their tackle aie good in principle The responsibility 
foi keeping all boats in constant leadiness and efficiency obviously zests on 
the captam, and must fix on him the blame for all neglect and its 
consequences Every open boat built of iron or steel should be fitted with 
sufficient watertight spaces to float her 

“ IS The system of piopoitiomng anohois and cables by Lloyd’s, and of 
pioving under licence of the Board of Trade by Act of Pailiument is so fm 
satisfactory , but, as the proof -test alone cannot establish the excellence ol 
the cable, the reputation of the makers must he lelied upon 

“ 14 In order to provide for the rapid oleaianoe of the upper deck liom 
watei which may break ovei the ship, flap-boards should be fitted to the 
lowei part of the bulvvaiks, sufficient in inimbei aud in aiea to admit of the 
rapid escape of the watei 

“16 AVater-olosets on decks below or neai tho water-line may be the 
means of graduaUy and imperceptibly flooding the ship, and endangoung 
her safety, unless the pipes and valves are stioug and aie caiefully fitted " 

It IS in the directions indicated lu these lecorainendatioiis that 
the honesty and skilfulness of tho modern huiklei of steam and 
sailing ships of vvai come uito play, and some judgment may Lo 
toimed by the general public of the ohaiactoi ot the slup by 
iiiquiiiug into matteis upon which the council thought it neces- 
saiy to make such recommendations The guarantee which tho 
public have of the fitness of passenger slups tor service, as a 
question of piopei constiuctioii and state ot ellicieiiey, is the sur- 
vey and certificates of the Board of Tiade The law runs thus — 

The owner of eveiy steam vessel constructed or intended to cauy passengers Boaid of 
(except vessels wluch fall vvitlim the definition of foieigii-gomg slups con- 
tamed m the Mercantile Maiine Act, 1850, and are employed m the convey- 
ance of the royal public mails 01 despatches uudei eonti act with and under 
the superintendence of the lord high admiral or the commissioners for 
executing the office of lord high admiral) shall cause such steam vessel to 
be suiveyed twice at least in every year, at the times heiemafter directed, 
by a shipwridit suiveyor and by an engineci suivcyoi appointed for the 
puiposes of this Act by the loids of the said committee, such shipwilglit 
surveyoi m the case of an iron steam vessel being a poison properly qualified 
to survey iron steam vessels, aud shall obtain a cleolaratioii of tho siifhcioncy 
and good conihtion of the huU of siioh steamei, and of tho boats and othci 
equipments theieof, required by this Act , and also, if the lords of the said 
committee so requme, a statement of the nuinboi of passengeis (whether 
deck passengeis oi other passengers) which such vessel is constructed to 
cairy, under the hand of sucli shipwright suiveyor, and a dcolaratlou of tho 
sufficiency and good condition of the machinery of such steamei under tho 
hand of such engineer smveyoi , and m such declarntious it shall ho dls- 
tmgvushed whether such vessel is in eonstruetion and oquipmonts adapted 
for sea service as well as for river or lake sei vice, or foi rlvei or lalco sai vice 
only , such declaration shall state the local limits within wluch such vessel 
is, m the judgment of the surveyoi, adapted fni plying, and in tho oaso of 
seagomg vessels the declaiation of one of the survoyois Blinll contain a 
statement that he is satisfied that the oompasses have been properly examined 
and adjusted , aud such owner shall transmit snoh floolaiations to the loids 
of the said committee within fourteen days after tho dates thereof respect- 
ively 

As to the fifth lecommcndation of tho council of tlio Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, it must be observed that there ns at 
present no law relating to the subdivision of steamships There 
was a clause (No 300) in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1864, 
which was virtually a lepioduction of clause 20 of tho Steam 
Navigation Act of 1851, and which lead as follows : — 

“1 Every steamship hmlt of non of 100 tons or upwards, the building of 
wluch commenced after the 28th day of August 1846, and eveiy steamilup 
built of iron of less bmden than 100 tons, the building of which commenced 
after the 7th August 1861 (except ships used solely as steam tugs), shall be , 
divided by substantial tiansverse watertight pailitlons, so that the fore part 
of the ship shall he separated from tlie engine-room by one of such partitions, 
and so that the after part of such ship shall be sopaiated from the en^ne- 
room by another of such partitions 

“2 Eveiy steamship builtof non, the building of wliioli commences after 
the passing of this Act, shall be divided by such paititlons as aforesaid into 
not less than three equal parts, or as nearly so as circumstanoes pennit 
3 In such last mentioned ships each such partition as aforesaid shall he 
of equal strength with the side plates of tho slup with which it Is in 

Rents fit ^ 
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“i Every screw steamship built of iron, the building of whieli commences 
aftei the passing of this Act, shall, in addition to the above partitions, be fitted 
with a small watertight compaitment inclosing the after extremity of the 
shaft " 

The above law vas lepealed by the Act dated 29tli July 1862, 
and oil the 2Stli August 1863 the Admiialty applied to the Boaid 
of Tiade to know whethei the Boaid of Tiade ofhcers xveie em 
poweied imdei any ciieiimstancos to insist on non vessels hating 
wateitight coinpaitmeuts when employed in conveyance of mails 
and passengeis, obseiving that the Admiialty weie still of opinion 
that the legiilations in foice prioi to the Amendment Act ot 1S62 
in lespect ot contract packets should not have been lelaved 
They considei ed such vessels should have compai tments so ai langed 
that if any one of them became filled with watci the loss of 
buoyancy theiehy occasioned should not eudangei the safety of 
the ships, as lecommended by them in then communication of the 
17th Decembei 1860 To this the Boaid of Tiade leplicd (3d Sep- 
temhei 1863) that then suiveyois no longei had any powei to 
ieL|uiie given wateitight paititions to be fitted in passengei steam- 
ships— though they agieed with the Admiralty in thinking that 
steam vessels cariying passengei s and mails should be provided 
with a sufficient iiunibei of wateitight paititions, — and had no 
leason to suppose that the Admiialty would not insist on such 
paititions being fitted in all steamships employed in conveyance of 
mails They fuithei say that the enactments mthe Act of 1854 
weio lepealed, not because of any doubts as to the necessity ol 
propel and sufficient watei Light paititions, but because those 
enactments winch leqiuiod only two of such paititions for all sizes 
and classes ol ships had become piactically useless or mischievous 
It was found that in laige vessels moie paititions than the Act 
lopiied weie necessaiy to secuie the safety of the ship, and it was 
thought bettei to leave buildeis and designeis unfetteied in pio- 
viding estia stiength and secuiity to meet the vaiious founs, 
sizes, and descuptioiis of ships than to tie them down by geneial 
statutory legulations which could not be so fiamed as to meet the 
vaiynig wants and ciicumstaiices of the shipbuilding trade 
In a lotmii by the Boaid of Tiade to the House of Commons, 
dated 11th August 1875, setting forth the instiuctions issued to 
then smveyois under the Mei chant Shipping Acts, 1854 to 1873, 
clause 26 leads— 

“ Surveyors should not refuse to grant a deolaiation foi a vessel solely on 
the giound that bulkheads aie not fitted, that the oidmaiybulkheadsare not 
wateitight, Ol tliat the bulkheads fitted ai e otheiwise defective, unless they 
aie of opmioii that the want of, or the defective state of, the bulkheads 
rendeis the ship imseawoitliy, in winch case they are fully justified in 
lefubing to giant a deolaiation They should, in all cases in which they 
refuse to giant a declaration for a vessel m consequence of defects lelative 
to bulkheads, forward to the Boaid of Trade a full statement of their leasoiis 
foi thinking that those dofects ismlei the hull of the vessel unseawoitliy 
tiollision wateitight bulkheads, at least, must be fitted in all seagoing 
steamus The suiveyois aia also to see that an aftei watertight compart- 
ment IS fitted to covoi tho stern tube of the screw-shaft, both in old and in 
new vessels ” 

Inefli- This regulation has been leissued in the latest instuictions to 
cumt Boaid of Tudo suiveyois, dated 1884 It thus comes about that 

subdivi- the number of bulkheads forming wateitight compai tments, the 

siou ol number of doois in them, and how they aie fastened, aie made the 

non and aubject of consideration by the Boaid of Tiade at then inspections , 
steel but the fact is that the gioat majoiity of ocean-going steaineis 

ships aie not divided into watertight compai tments in any efficient 

mannei, and many losses in collision, grounding, and swamping aia 
duo to this Although all steamships have some bulkheads, and 
some have many bulkheads, they aie as a rule distiibuted m such 
a way, oi are so stopped below the watei -level, that for flotation 
purposes aftei perforation those lying between the foiemost 
collision bulkhead and tho aftei bnlkheaclthiough which tho soiew 
shaft passes aio practically useless 
■With the exception of some four bundled ships, there are nonon 
steamslupa afloat which would continue to float were a hole made 
in the bottom plating anywhere abaft the collision bulkhead and 
outsiilo the engine-room, or which would not foundei were watei 
admitted thiough breaolies made by the seam weak super stmetnres 
and deck openings Of the foni hundied ships lefeired to as 
having propeily designed bulkheads two hundred aie essentially 
caigo-camers They aie geneially built with five subdivisions, 
the machinery space being one Iron smlmg ships are without 
exception undivided into compartments They have by law a 
collision bulkhead neai the bow, and that is all. Between June 
1881 and Febiuary 1883 theie were about one hunched and twenty 
iron steamships lost, of speeds of nine to twelve knots, not one of 
wlueh was well consti acted according to the opinion of the council 
of the Institution of Naval Aichitects 
It may be said that wooden ships were not divided into water- 
tight compartments, but it must be remembered that m a wooden 
ship tlieio is fai more local resistance to a bloweithei in colhsion 
or by grounding, and that a wooden ship takes a much longer 
time to settle down in the water and sink Also, when wood was 
employed foi passenger and tiading ships speeds were much lowei 
and traffic and risks of collision, very much, less 
The shipbuilding registries prescribe rules for the government 
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of the buildei who desiies to have their ceitiftcate, and these rules 
have been so caiefully fianicd and so honestly eiifoiced that English- 
built ships aie as a mle well and solidly constmeted The lecent 
(Sth June 1882) rule of the London Lloyd’s register as to the 
impoitant subject of division into compartments is as follows, and 
It may be hoped that it will be ellective — 

“ Screw ijropelled vessels, in addition to the engine-room bulkheads, to have 
a wateitight bulkhead built at a leasonable distance from each end of the 
vessel In steanieis 280 feet long and ahov e an additional bulkhead is to 
he fitted in the mam hold, extenamg to the mam oi upper deck, about 
midway between the collision and engme-i oom bulkheads, and m steamers 
of dJO teet long and above an additional bulkhead is to be fitted in the after 
hold, extending to the same height ” 

“The foremost or collision bulkhead in all cases to extend from the floor 
plates to the uppei deck The engine-room bulkheads to extend from 
the floor plates to the uppei deck in vessels with one, two, ortlu-ee decks, 
and to the mam deck in spai- and awning-decked vessels The aftermost 
bulkhead will he requiied to extend to the upper deck unless the arrange- 
ment of bulkheads be submitted to and approved by the committee 
In sailing vessels the foiemost oi collision bulkhead only will be requued " 

It is not intended by the foregoing remaiks, serious as they are, 
to blot the splendid lecoid of shipbuilding achievement m G-ieat 
Butain dunng the last twenty yeais The shipowners, ship- 
hiiildeis, maiine eugiueeis, Lloyd’s surveyors, and the Board of 
Trade have all shaied in a development of shipping which, m 
amount and in geneial efficiency, is not only without; paiallel in 
the history ol the woild, but, as it stiU appears to us who have 
witnessed it, almost incredible It still is to be legietted that 
expansion has been thought of and sought more ardently than 
greatei secuiity and efficiency The men who have studied to 
impiove their stiuctuial ariangements because of then love of 
tiue and good woik, and with no piospect of leoognition oi leward, 
have been compaiatively veiy few 

Theie is, perhaps, no stiuctnie exposed to a gieatei vauety of Strains 
stiains than a ship, and none in which greater iisks of life and to which 

lopeity aie incuiied A thorough practical knowledge of the ships aie 

istuibmg forces m action either to injure or destroy the seveial subject 
combinations embraced in its structure is therefore most import- 
ant Some of these forces always act, whethei the ship he at rest 
Ol in motion She may be at rest floating in still water, and will be 

at lest if cast on shore , and, when there, she may be resting on her 
keel as a continuous bearing, with a support from a portion of her 
side, 01 she may be supported in the middle only, with both ends for 
a gieatei or less length of her body left wholly unsupported, oi she 
may be resting on the ends with the imddle unsuppoited, oi undei 
any othei modification of these circumstances , and undei all these 
the strains will vaiy in then diiection and in their intensity 

It the ship he in motion the same disturbing forces may still be 
in action, with others in addition which aie produced by a state of 
motion When a ship is at lest in still water, although the iipwmrd 
piessnre of the water upon its body is equal to the total weight of 
the ship, it does not necessaiily follow that the weight of every 
poition of the vessel will be equal to the upward piessiue of that 
poition of the watei diieetly beneath it, and acting upon it , on 
the contiary, the shape of the body is such that their weights and 
pressures aie veiy unequal 

It the vessel be supposed to be divided into a number of lamin© 
of equal thickness, and all perpendiculai to the vertical longi- 
tudinal section, it is evident that the after laminee compiised m 
the oveihanging stem above water, and the foi a lammm comprised 
in the piojecting head also above watei, cannot be snppoitedby 
any upward piessnie from the fluid, but then weight must be 
wholly snstamed by their connexion with the supported paits of 
the sbp Tho laiiunm towaids each extremity immediately con- 
tiguous to these can evidently douve only a very small portion of 
then support fiom the water, whilst towaids the nuddle of the 
ship’s length a gieatei proportionate bulk is immeised, and the 
upward piessuie of the water is increased 

A ship floating at lest undei the view just taken of the lelative 
displacement of different poitions of the body, if the w'eights on 
board are not distributed so that the different laminai may be 
supported by the upwaid pressure beneath them as equally as 
possible, may be supposed to be in the position of a beam supported 
at two pomts in its length at some distance from the centre, and 
with an excess of weight at each extremity At sea it would he 
exposed to the same strain , and if suppoited on two waves whose 
crests were so fai apart that they left the centre and ends com- 
paratively unsupported, the degree of this stiam would be much 
uicaeased The moie tliese two points of support approach each 
other, or if they come so near each other that the vessel may be 
looked upon as supported on one wave, or on one point only in 
the nuddle of her length, the greater will he the tensile strain on 
the upper portion, and the crushing strain on the lower poition of 
the fabric of the ship A vessel whose weights and displacements 
are so disposed as to render her subject to a strain of this kind 
beyond what the stiength of her upperwoxks wdl enable her to 
hear, will tend to assume a curved form 

The centre may cuive upwards by the excess of the pressure 
beneath it, and the ends drop, producing wffiat is called “hogging ” 

The main remedy for these evils is in the strength of the deck and. 
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npperworkSj and then power to lesist a tensile stiain. There is 
seldom a want of sufficient stiength in the lowei paits of the 
vessel to resist the ciii&hing oi compiessing foice to which it is 
subjected The decks of vessels shoiildnot, theiefore, be too much 
cut up by broad hatchways , and caie should be taken to preserve 
entne as many strokes of the deck as pc&sible The tensile strength 
of iron can be brought to bear most benehcially in this lespect 
Though these are the stiains to which a ship is most likely to 
be evposed, it by no means follows that there are no cireumstances 
under which strains of the diiectly opposite tendency, when piteh- 
mg, or otherwise, may be brought by lecod to act upon the parts 
The weights themselves in the centre of the ship may be so great 
that they may have a tendency to give a hollow curvature to the 
fomj and it is theiefoie eipially necessaiy to guard against this 
evil "When this occurs, the vessel is technically said to be 
“ sagged,” in distinction to the contrary oi opposite change of 
form by being hogged The weight of machinery in a wooden 
steam-vessel, or the weight oi undue setting up of the mam-mast, 
will sometimes produce sagging The introduction of additional 
keelsons tended to lessen this eiul, by giving great additional 
strength to the bottom, enabling it to resist extension, to which, 
under such eucumstances, it became liable , and, as the stiain ujxm 
the deck and npperworks becomes changed at the same time, they 
aie then called upon to lesist compie&sion 
"When the ship is on a wind, the lee side is subjected to a senes 
of shocks fiom the waves, the violence of which may he imagined 
fiom the effects they sometimes produce m destioying the bul- 
warks, teaiing away the channels, &c The lee-side is also sub- 
jected to an excess of hydiostatie piessme over that upon the 
weather side, resulting fiom the accumulation of the waves as they 
use against the obstruction offered to then fiee passage These 
forces tend in part to piodiice lateral cnivatuie When in this 
inolined position, the forces which tend to piodiice hogging w’hen 
she IS apiight also contiibute to pioduce this lateial cuivatuie 
The strain fiom. the tension ot the iiggmg on tlie weather side 
when the ship is much inclined is so great as frequently to cause 
working in the topsides, and sometimes even to break the timbeis 
on which the channels are placed Additional strength ought 
therefore to be given to the sides of the ship at this place , and, in 
order to keep them apart, the beams ought to be increased in 
strength in comparison with the beams at othei parts of the ship 
The foregoing are the principal disturbing forces to which the 
fabric of a ship is subjected , and it must be borne in mind that 
some of these are m almost constant activity to destroy the con- 
nexion between the several parts Whenevei any motion or 
working is produced by then operation between two paits, which 
ought to be united in a fixed or firm mannei, the evil will soon 
increase, because the disuiption of the close connexion between 
these parts admits an increased momentum m then action on 
each other, and the destruction pioceeds with, an acceleiated pio- 
gression This is soon followed by the admission of damp, and 
the unavoidable accumulation of dirt, and these then generate 
fermentation and decay To make a ship stiong, therefore, is at 
the same time to make her durable, both m reference to the wear 
and tear of service and the deeay of materials It is evident from 
the foregoing remarks that the disturbmg influences which cause 
“hoggmg ” are in constant operation from the moment ot launch- 
ing the ship As this curvature can only take place by the com- 
pression of the materials composing the lowei parts of the ship and 
the extension of those composing the upper paits, the importance 
of preparing these separate parts with an especial view to withstand 
the forces to which they are each to he subjected cannot he over- 
rated by the practical builder 

ot In his Mmml of Naml Archtediii e, 111 H White gives illus- 
trations of the 
still-watcr steams 
upon two ar- 
moured ships 111 
the British navy / , 
the “Minotaur” /[ j 
and the “Devas- “ 
tation ” % 9 

In these diagrams the curves B repiesent the distribution of the 
buoyancy. The ordmates of the curve are proportionate to the 
displacement of ad- 
jacent teansveise 
sections of the 
ships The curves 
¥ represent the 
distiubution of the 
weight of the ships 
and theu lading 
The curves L repre- 
sent the excesses 
and defects of buoy- 
ancy obtained from 
the two curves B and W and set off from a new base line. The 






excess of buoyancy above the line is exactly equal to the defect of 
buoyancy below it The curves M indicate the bending moments 
The oribnates of the cuive lying above the base aie obtained 
by summing all the moments, 
whether upwards oi dow nwaids, 
about the point in the length of 
the ship wheie the oidmate is 
taken It may happen, as in 
the case of the “ Devastation,” 
that the moments will tend to 
cause hogging for a portion of 
the length and will then change 
then charaetei, and at other por- 
tions of the length will tend to 

cause saggmg Wheio the cuive M ciosses the base line theie is 
no steam of either hogging oi sagging tending to bend the ship 
theie In the “ITinotaui ’ 
there is a hogging tendency 
thiougliout The amount at 
the midship section is very 
great, being lepiesented by 
the moment 4 5 feet x 10 690 
tons After Sir Edwaid Eeed 
left tlie Admiralty he stiongly 
expressed his fears that this 
strain was too cousideiable for safety m the “Minotaui ” and 
“ Agiucouit ” 

Designing 

The piincipal plans of a ship aie the “slieei ’’ plan, giving m 
outlme the longitudinal elevation of the ship , the “ body” plan, 
givmg the shape of the vertical tiansveise sections , and the 
“halt-hieadth" plan, giving the pi ejections ot teansveise longi- 
tudinal sections In addition to these the biiildei is furnished by 
the designer with elevateons, plans, and sections of the interior 
parts of the ship, and of the fiaming and plating oi planking 

The tlucknesses or weights of all the component paits a:e specified 
in a detailed specification, m oidei that the ship when completed 
may have the piecise weight and position of centie of gravity con- 
templated by the designer In the caseofshipsbmltfoi the Butisli 
navy all the building materials are coietully weighed by an agent 
of the designer before they me put into place by the builder, As 
each section of the woik is completed, the weight is eompaiod with 
the designei’s estimate in the designmg office. As soon as ihe 
incomplete hull is floated the actual displacement is moasuied, and 
compmed with the weights lecorded as having gone into the ship. 

It is also the practice in the Eoyal Navy to calculate the position 
of the centie oi giavity of the incomplete hull, and its draught of 
water befoie it is floated, m oidor to avoid all risk of ujisottuig 
fiom deficiency in stability at that stage of construction. The ship 
IS usually found to float m pieeise aceoi dance w’ltli the estimate 
When completed ships float at a deepei draught than was intended, 
or aie found to be moie or less stable than was wisliod, tins is 
neaily always due to additions and alterations made after the com- 
pletion of the design Where the designer is at liberty to comjilote 
the ship m accordance with the original intention theie ought to 
be precise coirespoiidenoe between the design and the sliip 

In desigmng a ship of novel type the designer has to pass all 
the building details through Ins mmd and assign them their just 
weights and pioportions and positions Every ifiate and angle bar 
and plank, every bar and rod and casting mid foiging, and every 
article of equipment has to be conceived in detail and its effect 
estimated 

Building 

The teim “laying off” is applied to the operation of transferring Laying 
to the mould loft floor those designs and general propoitions of a of, 
ship which have been drawn on papei, and from winch all the 
pielimmary calculations have been made and the form decided 
The lines of the ship, and exact lopresentatioiis of many of the 
parts of which it is to be composed, are to bo delineated there to 
theu full size, or the actual or leal dimensions, in order that 
moulds or skeleton outhnes may be made from them for the 
guidance of the workmen 

A ship is generally spoken of as divided into fore and aftoi Foie and 
bodies, and these combined constitute the whole of the shiji ; they aftei 
are suppcfied to he separated by an imaginary athwartslup section bodies, 
at the widest part of the ship, called the midship sootioii or dead- 
^ iipphed to an iiulefiiute length of 
toe middle part of a ship longitudinally, including a portion of 
toe fore-body and of the after-body It is not uoccssanfy parallel 
or of toe same form for its whole length. 

Those portions of a wooden ship winch are termed the square 
bodies may be consideied as subdivisions of the fore-bodies 
aner-bodies There is a square fore-body and a square after- 
body towards toe middle of the ship, and a cant foi e-body and a 
ant after-body at toe two ends In the square body the sides of 
toe frames are square to the line of the keel, and aie athwartship 
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veitical planes In the cant bodies the sides of the fianies are not 
sf|uare to the line of the keelj hut aie inclined aft in the foie-hody 
and foiward in the aftei-body The leason foi the fiames in these 
poitions of a wooden ship being canted is that, in these 2 Jaits of 
the ship, the tinihei would be too much cut away on account of 
the fineness of the angle foimed between aii athwaitship plane 
and the outline or watei-line of the ship The timber is theie- 
foie turned partially lound till the outside face coincides neaily 
W’lth the desiied outline, and it is by this movement that the side 
of a flame in the cant foi e-body is made to point aft, and in the 
cant after -body to point foi w aid 
In wooden ships the teiiii “tiinheis” is sometimes apjilied to 
the flames only, but more generally to all laige pieces of timhei 
used 111 the constiuction Timbeis, when combined togethei to 
foim an athwaitship outline of the body of a ship, aie technically 
called flames, and sometimes iibs 
The keel, in the UmtecI Kingdom at least, is geneially made 
of elm, on account of its toughness, and from its not being liable 
to split if the ship should take the giound, though pieiced in all 
diiections by the numeioiis fastenings passing thiough it It is 
geneially composed of as long pieces as can be obtained, united to 
each othei by lioiizontal scaipbs The labbet of the keel is an 
angulai lecess cut into the side to leceive the edge of the jilanks 
on each side of it The keel is connected foiwaid to the stem by a 
scaiiili, sometimes called the boxing scaijib, and aft to the stein- 
post by moitice and tenon The apion is fayed oi fitted to the 
aftei-side of the stem, and is intended to give shift to its scaiphs, 
the lowmi end scaiphs to the dead wood The keelson is an internal 

line of timbeis fayed upon the inside of the floois directly ovei the 
keel, the floois being thus confined between it and the keel Its 
use 13 to secure the fiames and to give shift to the scaijihs of the 
keel, and thus give stieiigtli to the ship to lesist extension length- 
ways, and to pi event hei hogging oi sagging The foiemosteiid of 
the keelson scaiphs to the stemsoii, which is mtended to give shift 
to the seal [ills conuectiiig the stem and keel The fiames oi iihs 
aie con^osed of the sti digest and most duiable timber obtainable 
The floois in the Goveiiiment service weie earned across the keel 


w'lth a short and long arm on either side alternately, so as to break 
joint, and between the frames the space was filled in solid 

Longitudinal pieces of tmiber aie worked lonnd the mteiioi of a Siehes. 
ship for the puipose of receiving the ends of the beams of the several 
decks , they aie called shelves, and are of the greatest impoitance, 
not only for this purpose, but also as longitudinal tics and struts 
The beams of a ship prevent the sides fiom collapsing, and at Eeams 
the same time cairy the decks The beams are spaced, and their 
scantbng settled upon, according to the stiengtli ictiuued to he 
given to the decks, and to suit the positions of the masts and 
hatchways, and othei auangements connected with the economy 
of the ship All beams have a cuive upwards towaids the imddle 
oftheship, called the lound-up Thisisfoi the puipose of stiength, 
and foi tlie convenience of the run of the water to the scuppers 
Wooden beams are single piece, two, three, oi four piece beams 
according to the numhei of pieces of timber of which they are 
composed The several jneces are scaiphed together, aiid dowelled 
and bolted, the scaiphs being alwaj s vertical 
The connexion of the ends of the beams to the sides of the ship has 
been made in various ways The points to he coiisideied, with le- 
ieienee to this connexion, aie — that the beam is required to act as a 
slioie or stmt, to pi event the sides of the ship fiom collapsing, and 
also as a tie to pi event then falling apart, that the beam shall not i ise 
fiom its seat, and that it shall not work in a fore-and-aft diiection 
That the beam may he an effective shoie, nothing more is neces- Water 
saiy than that the abutment of the end against the ship’s side may ways 
he perfect In oidei that it may act as a tie between the two sides, 

It IS generally dowelled to the upper siuface of the shelf on which 
it lests , and the undei siuface of the waterway plank which lies 
upon it is sometimes dowelled into it These dowels, theiefoie, 
connect it with the shelf and the waterway, and thiough this 
means it is thus connected with the sides of the ship 
Fiom the shoit outline previously given of the distmbiug forces 
acting on a ship it will be seen that the strain on the ends of the 
beams to destroy their connexion with the side and loosen the 
fastenings must be veiy great when the ship is undei sail, either 
on a wind or before it— that is, eitliei inclined oi lolling The 


Planli- 

ing 



piincipal action of these forces is to alter the vertical angle made 
by the beam and the ship's side— that is, to laise or depress the 
beam, and so alter the angle between it and the side of the ship 
above or below it. On the lee-side the weight of the weather 
side of the ship and all connected with it, and of the decks and 
everything upon them, as well as the upwaid jiressnre of the water, 
all tend to dimmish the angle made by the beam and the ship’s 
side below it, and consequently increase the angle made between 
them above it. The contiary eflhct is produced on the weather 
side, where the tendency is to close the angle above the beam and 
open that below it If the beam, when subjected to these strains, 
be considered as a lever, it will be evident that the fastemngs to 
prevent its rising ought to he as fai from the side as is consistent 
with the convenience or accommodation of the ship, and that, while 
the support should also be extended inwards, the fastening to keep 
down the beam-end should be as close to the end of the beam, and 
consequently to the ship’s side, as it can be placed 
The plank, or skin, or sheathing of a ship, both external aqd 
internal, is of various thicknesses A strake of planking is a 
range of iffanks abutting against each other, and generally extend- 
ing the whole length of the ship. A thick strake, or a combina- 
timi of several thick strakes, is worked wherever it is supposed that 
the frame requires particular support— for instance, internally 
over the heads and heels of the timbers, both externally and 
internally in men-of-wai vessels between the langes of ports, and 
internally to support the connexion of the beams with the sides 
and at the same time form a longitudinal tie The upper shakes 
of plank, or assemblages of external planks, are called the sheer- 
strakes The strakes between tlio several ranges of poits, hegm- 


I ning from under the upper-deck ports of a tiuee-decked shipm the 
Biitish navy, were called the channel wale, the middle wale, and 
the mam wale The shake immediately above the mam wale w'as 
called the black strake The stiakes below the mam w'ale 
diminished from the thickness of the mam wale to the thickness of 
the plank of the bottom, and were therefore called the diminishing 
strakes The lowest shake of the plank of the bottom, the edge of 
which fits into the rabbet of the keel, is called the gai board strake 
Plank is either worked in parallel stiakes, when it is called 
“ stiaight-edged,” oi in combination of two strakes, so that alternate 
seams are paiallel There are two methods of woiking these com- 
binations, one of which is called “anchor stock,” and the othei 
“ top and butt ” The difference will be best shown by fig 13. 
The difference in the intention is that m the method of working 
two stiakes anchor-stock fashion, the narrowest pait of one stiake 
always occurs opposite to the widest part of the othei strake, and 
consequently the least possible sudden interruption of longitudinal 
fibre, aiismg from the abutment, is obtained Tins desciiption, 
therefore, of planking is used where sti ength is especially desirable 
In top and butt strakes the intention is, by having a wide end and a 
narrow end m each plank, to approximate to the growth ol the free, 
and to dimmish the difficulty of procuring the plank When the 
plankmg is looked upon as a longitudinal tie, the advantage of these 
edges being, as xt weie, imbedded into each other is apparent, all 
elongation by one edge sliding upon the other being thus pi evented. 
The shift of plank is the manner of arranging the butts of the 
several strakes. In the ships of the British navy the butts were not 
allowed to occur m the same vertical hne, or on the same timber, 
without the inteiventiou of three whole strakes between them 
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Of the mteinal plankiug the lowest strake, oi comhiiiatioii of 
stiakes, in the hold, is called the limher-stiake A hmhei is a 
passage for watei, of -nliieh theie is one thioughout the length of 
the ship, on each side of the keelson, m order that any leakage 
may find its way to the pumps 

The whole of the plank m the hold is called the ceihng Those 
stiakes ■ftliich come oiei the heads and heels ol the bmheis are 
worked thickei than the general thickness of the ceiling, and aie 
distinguished as the thick stiakes over the several heads The 
strakes under the ends of the beams of the ditlerent decks m a 
laan-of-v ar, and dorni to the poits of the deck below, if theie weie 
any poits, were called the clamps of the particular decks to the 
beams oi which they aie the support— as the gun-deck clamps, the 
middle-deck clamps, &c The strakes which work up to tlie silL 
of tha ports of the scveial decks were called the spirketting of 
those decks— as gun-deck spuhetting, upper-deck spuketting, &c 

Fasten- The fastening of the plank is eithei “single,” by which is meant 

mg one fastening only in each stiake as it passes each tnnbei oi 
frame , oi it may he “double,” that is, with two fastenings into 
each fianie which it crosses , oi, again, the fastenings may he 
“double and single,” meaning that the fastenings are double and 
single alternately in the fumes as they cross them The fastenings 
ot planks consist generally eithei of nails oi tieenads, excepting 
at the butts, which are secured by bolts Seveial other bolts 
ought to be driven in each shift of plank as additional secmity 
Eolts which are reqmiedto pass tluough the timheis as secmities 
to the shelf, waterway, knees, &c , should be taken advantage of j 
to supply the place of the legular fastemng of the plank, not only 
for the sake of economy, but also for the sake of avoiding unneces- 
sarily wounding the timbers 

Decks The decks ot a wooden ship must not be consideied meiely as 
platftrms, but must be legarded as performing an important pait 
towaids the general strength of the whole fahiie They aie 
generally kid in a longitudinal direction only, and aie then use- 
ful as a tie to lesist extension, or as a strut to lesist compiession 
Tlie outer strakes of decks at the sides of the ship are geneially of 
liaid wood, and of greater thickness than the deck itselt , they aie 
called the waterway planks, and aie sometimes dowelled to the 
upper suiEace of each beam Their rigidity and stiength is of 
great impel tance, aiidgieat attention should bo paid to them, and 
caie taken that then scarphs are well seemed by tliiongli-bolts, 
and that there is a propel shift between their scaiphs and the 
scaiplis of the shelf 

when the decks aie consideied as a tie, the impoi tance of keep- 
ing as many strakes as possible entire foi the whole length of the 
ship must be evident, and a continuous strake of non oi steel 
plates beneath the decks is of great value m tins lespect The 
stuiglitci the deck, oi the less the sheer oi upward cmvatuie at 
the ends that may be given to it, the less liable will it be to any 
alteiation of length, and the stiongei will it be The ends of the 
difieieut planks forming one stiake were made to butt on one beam, 
and, as the fastenings aie duven close to the ends, they did not 
possess much stiength to lesist being tom ont The shifts of the 
butts, therefore, of the diffeient stiakes regnired gieat attention, 
because tbe transference of the longitudinal strength of the deck 
from one plank to another was thus made by means of the fasten- 
ings to the beams, the stiakes not being united to each othei 
sideways The intioductiou of non decks oi partial decks undei 
the wood has modified this 

Caulk- These fastenings have also to withstand the strain during the 

mg piocess of caulking, which has a tendency to force the planks 
sideuays from tlie seam , and, as the edges of planks of hard wood 
will be less crushed or compi essed than those of soft wood when 
acted on by the caulking-iion, the stram to open the seam between 
tbeni to leceive the caulking will be greater than with planks of 
softer Avood, and will lequiie more secure fastenings to resist it 
It may also be lemarked that the quantity of fastenings should 
incieasa with the thickness of the plank which is to be secured, 
foi the set of the oakum in caulking will have the greatei mechaui- 
cal effect the thickei the edge 

When tlie planks are fastened, the seams or tie inteivals 
between the edges of the stiakes aie filled with oakum, and this i& 
beaten in oi caulked with such care and force that the oakum, 
while nnchsturbed, is almost as haul as the plank itself If tlie 
openings of the seam weie of equal widths throughout their depth 
betw'een the planks, it would be impossible to make the caulkmg 
sufficiently compact to resist the water At tbe bottom edges of 
the seams the planks should be in contact throughout then length, 
and fiom this contact they should giadually open upwards, so 
that, afc the oiitei edge of a plank 10 inches thick, the space should 
be about of an mch, that is, about of an inch open foi every 
inch of thickness It will hence be seen that, if the edges of tlie 
planks are so prepared that when laid they fit closely for then 
whole thickness, the force lequiiedto compress the outer edge by 
driving the caullang-iion into the seams, to open them sufficiently, 
must be veiy great, and the fastenings of the planks must he such 
as to be able to lesist it Bad caulicing is veiy injurious in oveiy 


way, as leading to leakage and to the lotting of the planks them- 
s,eh es at then edges 

Ships are geneially built on blocks which are laid at a declivity Lauucli' 
of about ^ inch to a foot This is for the facility of launching mg 
them The inclined plane oi sliding plank on which they aie 
launched has lathei moie inehnatiou, or about | inch to the foot 
foi huge ships, and a slight inciease foi smallei vessels This 
incbnation wdl, howevei, iii some nieasme, depend upon the depth 
of Avatci into which the ship is to be launched 

While a ship is in quogress of being built hei weight is paitly 
supported by hei keel on tbe blocks and paitly by shores In 
oidei to launch lier the weight must be taken off these supports 
and tiansfened to a iiiovahle base , and a platJoini must be elected 
for the movable base to slide on This platfoim must not only be 
laid at the neces&aiy inclination, but must be of sufficient height 
to enable the ship to be w'atei-boine and to jneseive hei fioni 
strilang tbe gioiiiid when she aiiives at the end ot the ways 
For this purpose an inelmed qilaue a, a (fig 14), pmposely lett 
unplaued to dimmish the adhesion, is laid on each side the keel, 
and at about one-sixtli the bieadtli of the vessel distant ftom 
it, and flimly seemed on blocks fastened in the slipway This 
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inclined jilane is called the shding-plaiik A long timber, called a 
bilgeway i, I, witli a smooth undei -siu face, is laid upon tins 
plane, and upon this timbei, as a base, a lenipoiaiy tranie-vvoik 
ol shoies c, c, called “popqiets,” is elected to icach iioni the bilge- 
Avay to the ship The upjKu jiait of this fianio-woilc abuts against 
^ a plank d, tenipoiaiily lasteiicd to tbe bottom of tlio slap, and 
I fiimly cleated by cleats e, c, also tenipoiaiily soouied to llio 
bottom When it is all lu place, and the slidnig-plank and uiidei 
I side of the bilgeuay finally gioased with tallow, soft soap, and oil, 
the w'hole fiaraing is set close up to tho bottom, and down on the 
sliding plank, hy wedges /, /, tailed slivcis oi slices, by which 
means the ship’s weight is biouglit upon the “launch” oi ii.ulle 
When tlie lanncli is tlius litlcd, the slnji may bo saiil to liave 
thiee keels, two of which aie tcinpoiaiy, aiul aio wciucd under lici 
bilge In consequence ol this width oi suppoit, all ilio slioies may 
be safely taken aivay Tins being done, tho blocks on which tlio 
ship was built, excepting a few, accoulingto the si/c ol tho slaqi, 
undei tho foiemost end of tho keel, arc giadually takun lioni under 
Iiei as the tide uses, and hei weight is then fi'iiisfeucd to the two 
tempoiary keek, oi the launch, the hotioni of wluoh lanncli is 
foimed by the bilgeways, icsting on the W'cll-gi eased inclmed 
planes The only pieyentive now to 1lie lauuclang of the sluji 
IS a sdioit shme, called a clog-sboio oii c.ich sub, with its hod 
firmly cleated on the immovable jilatlonn or slidnig-plank, and its 
head abutting against a cleat secured to the bilgeway, or base 
of tho movable pait of tlio launch Conscqueutly, when tins shore 
IS lemoTcd, the ship is liec to move, anil her woiglit iorces hei 
down the inclined plane to the watui To pieveiit her iiiumug 
out of her stiaight couiso, two iibaiids aio secured on the sliding- 
plank, and stioiigly shoied Should tlio ship not move wlieii tho 
(log-shore is knocked down, tho idoiiks renmiiinig luulor the foro 
pait of liei keel must ho consociilivcly i amoved, until lior weiglit 
overcomes the adhesion, or luitil tho action of a screw against liei 
foi e-foot foi CCS hei off 


A different mode of laimcliing is soinotimcH juactised in British 
merchant-yards, and has been long in iisem the Frencli dockyaids, 
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allowing the keel to taka the entire weight of tho voaael. The 
two pieces a, a, which are shown in fig. 15 as being socuied to tho 
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ship’s bottom, are the only pieces ■viliich neetl he prepaied aecoiding 
to this system foi each ship, the whole of the remaindei being 
available for eveiy launch A space of about half an inch is left 
between them and the balk timbei placed beneath them, as it 
IS not intended that the ship should beai on these balk timbeis in 
launching, but meiely be suppoited by them in the event of her 
heeling ovei The ship theiefoie, is launched wholly on the 
sliding-plank e, fitted under the keel 

If a ship IS copppied befoie launching, so that putting hei into 
a diy-dock foi that piiipose becomes nnneeessai}^, it is then desii- 
able that she should be launched without any cleats attached to her 
bottom The two sides of the ciadle aie pi eientedfiom being foiced 
apait when the iveight of the ship is hi ought upon them by chains 
passing under the keel Each not tion ot fiaine-woik composing 
the launch has two of these chains attached to it, and brought 
iindei the keel to a holt which passes slackly thiongh one ot the 
poppets, and is seemed by a long toielock, with an iron handle, 
reaching above the w,itei-hne, so that when the ship is afloat it 
may be cliawn out of the bolt The chain then diaivs the bolt, and 
in tailing tups the cradle fiom iindei the bottom Theie should 
be at least twm chains on each side secured to the foie-poppets, 
two on each side seemed to the .aftei -poppets, andtw'o on each side 
to the stopping-np, and this only foi the launch of a small ship , 
in laigei ships the numhei will necessauly be iiicieased accoidmg 
to the -weight of the vessel and the tendency that she may have, 
accoidmg to hei foim, to sepaiate the bilgeways This tendency 
on the pait of a shaip ship by a rising flooi, oi by hei wedge- 
shaped form ill the foie and aftei bodies, is gieat, hut there is not 
miioli piobability of a ship heeling ovei to one side or the other 

The impoitance of the woik of the designer cannot be too highly 
estimated Unfortunately there is, as has been said, “ slop woik ” 
in designing as well as in putting the structuie togethei There 
IS often an absence of any attempt at piecautions wheie multiplied 
accidents have showm them to be necessaiy, as well as inconceivable 
carelessness in the details lendeiing provisions loi security, wheie 
they e^ist in pimciple, useless in piactice 

In the Eepott of the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships, 
dated September ^2, 1873, Ve read as folloivs —“Competent wit- 
nesses state that many met chant ships are built with had iron, that 
they are ill put together, and sent to sea in a defective condition 
It is also said that they aie fiequently lengthened without addi- 
tional stiength, and aie consequently weak ships The number 
of non steameis which have been lost in the last few yeais, 
many of them having been surveyed and classed under the London 
or Liverpool legisteis, raises a question whethei the legulations 
of these legistcis aie sufficiently stiingent to insuie good ship- 
Inuldiiig The ducctois of the Buieau Yeiitas have deemed it 
necessaiy to levise the uilesof then legistei, and to ineiease the 
scantling In the lace of competition among sluphuildeis it is 
piobablo that nifeiior mateuals and bad woikmauship aie ad- 
nutted into ships " 

The Commissionois on TTiiseawoithy Ships, lefening to the 
proposal that the Board of Tiade should supeiintend the con- 
struction, the peuodical inspection, tlie lepan, and the loading 
of all British merchant ships, said “We considei it to be a 
([iiestion wmitliy of seiioiis consideiation, whethei, in the case 
of passenger ships, the certificate of the Board of Trade, so far 
as legal ds specific appioval, should not he expiessly confined to 
the number of passen^eia to be allow’ed and to tbe accommodation 
foi thou health, comfoit, and geneial security, — all questions of 
unseawoitluness of hull, machinery, and equipment being left 
to the owneis, subject only to a general power of mteifeienee 


111 case of danger sufficiently appaient to justify special intei- 
vention ” 

Whei e ships have to meet the stress of battle as well as that of the 
sea faithfulness of woik is even more imperative It is not only 
necessary to have peifect woik, hut theie must also be multiplied 
safegiiauls and piovisions against damage by shot, shell, lam, and 
toipedo as well as against the enemies which aie common to all 
ships In the aiticle Navy the peculiarities of the ship of wai aie 
described Eegaidmg them heie simply as ships, they may be said 
to be distinguished neither by size nor speed They have been fai 
outstripped in size, the longest English ship ot war built within 
the last twenty years being only 325 feet in length, while theie 
are Atlantic passengei ships 200 feet longer They have also 
been outstiipped in speed The highest speed ever attained in a 
vessel of war is that ot the “Ins” and “Mercniy”, and as they 
aie only 300 feet long it is easiei m vessels of gieatei length to get 
higher speeds with less engine power, and easy also to maintain it 
in a seaway both as a question of form and pow'er, and also as a 
mattei of coal enduiance The following table gives the relative 
dimensions of large 14-kiiot ships — 


Ship’s Name 

Length dnided 
by Breadth (on 
VVaicr Line) 

IHP 

Dispt in 
Tons 

(Dispt 

“Adriatic,” / 

(White Stai Line) ( 

ft m 

5-5 = 10 46 

3,600 

8,250 

408 3 

H M S “ Dieadnoughf,” 

® K AO 

8,000 

10,886 

4912 

II MS “Sultan,” 

390 0 „ „ , 

S8 fi ~ 

8,600 

9,286 

4418 

EMS “Inflexible,” 

H M S “ Neptune,” ) 
late “Independencia,” ( 

4 32 

0010= 

8,000 
8,500 1 

11,500 

9,063 

509 5 

434 7 


The difi'etences between the amount and coinplevity of fitting Cost 
111 the ship of war and the meichant ship aie lepiesented by the 
greatly inci eased cost pei ton weight of hull It must, however, 
be premised that the war ship has the weight of hull kept down 
to a veiy low standaid to enable hei to cairy her offensive and 
defensive equipment, — far lower than is usual in the meichant 

a The fiist-class merchant ship costs £28 per ton weight of 
and about £13 per indicated lioise-power for the engines 
The ship of war built by the same buildeis under contract with, 
the Government costs fiom £60 to £65 per ton weight of hull 
foi unarmoured ships, and fiom £70 to £76 or moie for aimoured 
ships In the case of an uimimoured vessel, having a piotecting 
deck over machinery and magaanes, lecently oideied, the prices 
were as follows — 


Geneial aveiage £60 10 0 per ton -weight of hull 

Avei age of thiee London films 66 0 0 ,, ,, 

Accepted tender . 67 6 0 ,, ,, 


The engines for the same vessel were — 

Geneial aveiage £15 S 0 

Avmi age of thiee London films 17 6 0 

Accepted tender 11 8 0 

In the case of a laigei airaouied ship the rates weie - 
Aveiage price per ton weight of hull 
Accepted tendei 

Average puce per I H P of engines^ 

Accepted tondei 


per I H P. 


£81 2 0 
71 5 0 
11 1 0 
10 7 0 


BisttihiUon of Matenals and Cost in Various Types of Ships 



Fust- 

Class 

Passengei 

Steameis 

Cargo 

Steameis 

Armomed 

Battle 

Ships 

(Baibette) 

Protected 
17-Kn.(it Ships 
Unarm onred, 
Unmasted, and 
Unsheathed 

Protected 
13-Knot Ships 
Unamoui ed, 
Masted, and 
Sheathed. 

Piotected 

10 to 12 Knots 
Uiiarmourefl, 
Masted, and 
Sheathed 

Tnipedo 

Knots 

Length in feet 

450 

390 

326 

300 

225 

170 

86 

Displacement at load diaft (in tons) 

9550 

6800 

10,000 

3630 

2420 

1153 

31 3 

Weight (ill tons) of hull, excluding aimour 

3800 

1960 

3,520 

2000 

1270 

616 

11 6 

,, ,, armour 



3,1002 

218 

152 



, , , , propelling machinciy 

1310 

240 

1,060 

485 

342 

135 

11 0 

,, ,, guns, mounting, andainmunition 



840 

285 

154 

77 

2 75 

,, ,, fuel, at usual draft 

1500 

600 

900 

500 

270 

130 

3 

Cost of hull per ton of its weight 

£32 

£20 

£812 

£56 i 

£67 '25 3 

£60 

£280 

,, propelling machmeiy, pei ton of its -weight 

£60 

£50-55 

£105 

£111 

£85 3 

£90 

£373 


The use of heavy ordnance in recent times as the sole weapon 
foi naval warfare brought about a maiked distinction between 
the merchant vessel and the war ship, which had not previously 
existed. The revival of the ram and the adoption of the torpedo 
tend to abolish this distinction and to bring about an approxima- 
tion again. 

It IS difficult to say what, in the very neai future, will he the 


distinguishing eharacteiisties of the ship of war They -will not Charac- 
be speed or size or coal enduiance, or the power of stiiking with teristics 
the ram, the torpedo, or the gun It will be quite easy to aim of war 
meichant ships with these weapons, and some of these ships ships. 

' The indicated hoise-po-rei lefen ed to lieie is that obtained hy natnial diaft 
* Of this the vertical armour (oostinK -before it is -worked up, £70 to £90 per 
ton) IS nearly 2000 tons ® Average of six vessels huilt by Elder 
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already outstrip the wai vessel iii the impoitant advantages of 
size and tlectness and canying power It is apparently in pio- 
tectivD advantages that the essential difference will he 
The merchant ship is badly piovided against fatal damage by 
collision, 01 by a Mow delivered in any manner by which vatei is 
admitted into the ship The piopelhng machineiy of these ships 
and tlieii steeimg apparatus aie also dangeiously exposed to 
artilleiy fire Excepting toipedo boats, the ship of wai of any 
size has its propelling machineiy eithei under watei oi uiidei 
cover of armoni, and in a gieat number of cases there is eithei 
protection foi the steering apparatus oi there aietno propelleis 
Changes The appioximation towards var-ship an angements which is needed 
needed the merchant ship is the adoption of more than one screw and of 
in mer- gieater breadth of ship, so that defences lound maelnneiy may be 
chant created in time of war. Both these changes in nierchant-sliip 
ships practice are demanded also by mercantile inteiests The increase m 
breadth amidships would greatly reduce the iisk of foundering in 
collisions and give moie spacious accommodation amidships Such 
increase nlien accompanied byline ends is also favouiable to speed 
The use of two sciews is economical of powei, and is a much- 
needed secunty against the evil results of an accident to an engine, 
a shaft, 01 a propellei The time will doubtless come when a 
single piopallei in a large passenger ship will be regarded as an 
nnpaidonable fault, and when the division into compaitments now 
common mil be held to be no hettei than a delusion and a snaie 
Armour The piotection given to the legiilai sliips-of-wai by side aimonr, 
01 by a pioteetmg deck, at or neai the watei-hne, will probably 
become a definite and indispensable featuie in them, and may, 
perhaps, be then only distinginshing characteristic, apait fiom 
their outfit and eq^nipment 

If this should prove to he the issue of events, then course will 
have been veiy indneot In the ships-of-war of the last centuiy 
no attempt was made to employ ainiour on the sides oz to pievenfc 
the passage of piojeetiles and watei into the holds by means of a 
protecting deck There was a deck just below the water-line, but 
it had no piotective qualities It seived, among other things, to 
fiunish passage ways in action for the carpentei and his ciew to 
get at the inner side of the wooden W'alls of the ship at and neai 
the watei -line, so that when shot enteied theie the holes might be 
immediately plugged Wben screw propulsion was introduced into 
these ships, and it was found piaeticable to keep the engines and 
boileia nndei water, it would have been possible to place a deck 
ovei the machineiy and beneath the watei, which would have 
OTeatly added to the seouuty of the engines, boileis, and magazines 
The space above this deck might also have been so subdivided into 
compartments as to have piotected tbe buoyancy and stability of 
the ship against the immediately fatal results of the invasion of 
water Tlie protection of the buoyancy and stability by these 
means would not have been absolute, in the sense of making tho 
ship safe, but it would have been of the utmost value as corapaied 
with ships, otherwise similar, but having no such piotection 
Com- Thirty years passed betn een the date when screw-propellei engines 
mitteaon were placed beneath the water-level in ships of war and that at which 
designs a committee on designs, under the piesidency of Lord Duffeiin, pro- 
posecl to place such a covering deck over them, or to constiuct a 
water-line raft-body The proposal of the main body of the com- 
mittee was to associate such a raft-deck for the piotection of tho 
buoyancy and stability of the ship against artillery with a cential 
armoured citadel That of the minority w as to suppress the armoiu 
m the region of the water-line entuely, and to piotect buoyancy, 
stability, machineiy, and magazines by a laft-deck alone In 1873 
the plan as indicated by the mam body of tbe committee was put 
into practice nearly simultaneously in the “ Duilio” and “ Dandolo” 
in Italy and in the " Inflexible ’’ in England In 1878 the system 
as conceived in principle by tbe minouly of the committee of 1871, 
althongb not in the manner they lecomraended, was adopted in 
much smaller vessels in the Biitish navy A raft-deck was intio- 
diiced into the “Comus” class of coivettes of 2,380 tons displace- 
ment, a class which was regarded as unaimoured. Since that date 
the raft-deck has been adopted in a more or less complete form in 
nearly all classes of unarmoured ships m the English navy So it 
has come about that, out of some 860 unarmouied ships of war built 
and building in Euiope, 47 have such protecting raft decks Of 
these 32 are English There can be no doubt that all unaimoured 
slups of war will eventually he protected m this mannei The num- 
bei of so-called ironclads built and building m Europe is 270 Of 
these, 84 are based on the recommendation of the committee on 
designs , 1 8 of them are English There are six other English ships 
with central citadels and under-water protecting decks, hnilt moie 
than twenty years ago, but the raft-body piinciple is absent iii them 
If the passage fiom the steam hne-of-battle ship of 1840-1860 to 
the “Admiial” class of 1884 had been made undei tbe guidance of 
the principles of the committee of 1871, European nations would 
not find themselves possessed of laige fighting ships covered from 
end to end, or over large areas of their sides, with thin armour, 
penetrable to a very large proportion of the guns brought against 
them. But the sailors of 1854-1860 did not take the view that 
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buoyancy and stability, and machineiy and magazines, weie the 
vital paits, needing defence by armoui or by a i aft-deck They 
dieaded the effects of shell exploding between decks, setting file 
to the ships, and conveiting the decks, ciowded with men, into 
slaughtei -houses Their demand was, “Keep out the shells ” So 
it came about that non airaour-plates, thick enough to keep out tho 
most powerful shell of the time, weie worked upon the sides of the 
ships, and the guns weie fought thiough poits cut in this aiinoiu 
This feeling was so stiong that the English Admiialty built the 
“Hectoi” and “Valiant” with armouied batteiies overlapping by 
many feet at each end the aimoui beneath them, which protected 
the buoyanev, stability, machinery, and magazines Guns in- 
creased in power, and the armoni was giadnally thickened to lesist 
them, until from 4^ inches of aimoui, thiough which bioadside 
ports were cut, 9 inches and 10 inches weie leached But this 
thickening of the aiinour had so i educed the possible number of the 
guns m a ship of modeiate size, and the guns lequiied for bleaching 
such ai mom had so inci eased in iveight, that the hioadsido ship 
had to give way to the tin ret oi baibette ship, m which about foui 
such guns weie all that could be carried, and these had to be worked 
on tmn-tables in oi neai the central line of the ship 

The point now i cached in all navies is that the bioadside n on- 
clad with poits cut thiough an aimomcd side, as invented lu 
Eiance by M Dupny do L6ine, and copied by eveiy power, is 
obsolete Guns must be w'oiked singly oi in pairs on i evolving 
tuin-tables, eacli tuin-table being surrounded by an ainiomed 
towel, foimuig the loading chambei oi pioteetmg the mocliamsni 
The side aimoui piotectiugthe buoyancy, stability, machineiy, and 
magazines, although not intioduced foi that puipose originally, is 
letained in Fiance for veiy large ships, is given up in Italy in 
fevoui of a laft-body, and is retained paitially in England and 
Geimany in conjunction with a laft-hody 

The use of aimoui has airested the development of the shell But 
it IS not inconceivable that its abandonment in fiont of tho long 
batteiies of guns in the Fiench and Italian ships will invite shell 
attack, and make existence in such batteiies, if they aie at all 
ciowded, once moie intoleiable It remains to be seen whethei in 
that case exposme wall be accepted, oi a new demand made foi 
aimoiu, at least against the niagaznio gun and tho qiiick-fiiing gun 
If exposme is accepted, it will be on the gioniid that tho nuinbei 
of men at the guns is now veiy few, that tho gun positions aie 
numeious and the file lapid, and that, if the guns had onco moio 
to be fought thiough poits m aiinour, tho number of gun positions 
would be icduced, and the flagmen ts of then own walls, when 
stiuck by heavy projectiles, would bo moie damaging than the 
piojectiles of the enemy 

Iiiteinal aimoui for the protection of tlio heavy amour- broach- 
ing guns must he letained so long as such guns aio used, and if 
they weie abandoned an enemy could cover liiuisolf with aimonr 
invulnevablo to light aililleiy. This the Fiench attempted to do 
in inauguiating the system They have been diiven from it by 
the giowth of the gun Abandon tho heavy gun, and complete 
aimoui -plating might again be adopted 

We must conclude that the huojancy, stability, machmoiy, and 
magazines must bo piotected as fai as possible against fatal 
damage from a single blow of these aimour-bioaclung gnus Tho 
tendency will be to come to the lightest foim of such protection 
That lightest form appears to bo a pioteetmg deck a little above 
the watei -level thioughont tho gieatest pait of its siufaco, but 
sloping down at the sides and at the ends, so as to meet tho side 
walls of tho ship under the wator-hno However tho aimom is 
aiiaiiged (apait troiii a complete covering witli invnlnorablo plat 
ing),— whether as a holt with its uppev edge 3 feet out of tho water, 
as in the Fiench ships , as a contial armoured citadel and a raft- 
body at the ends, like the English and Gorman slups ; or as a raft- 
hody throughout, like the Italian ships,— shot holes in action will 
admit watei and giadnally reduce tho necessary stability ot tho 
ship In the French ships the assistance of tho unaimoured upper 
paits IS as necessary to piovcnt them from upsetting m anything 
but smooth watei as is the assistance of the uiiarmoured raft ends 
in the English and Geiman ships In tho intact condition tho 
English ships have fai greater stability than those ot Fiance. In the 
English ships a reserve of stability is provided, against tho con- 
tingency of loss by injuries m action In the French ships no more 
is provided than is requiied foi tho intact condition Tho French 
have not accepted the position taken up m England that much 
greater initial stability may be given to heavily-armoured bioad 
ships than is usually given, without causing heavy rolling Hor 
have they aceepfced the furthei incontrovertible tiuth that tho free 
passage of water in the raft-body from side to side of the ship in 
rolling IS rapidly effective in miellmg the motion and bringing the 
ship to lest in the upright position 

Propulsion. 

The propulsion of ships by sails differs from the drifting of Sails 
bodies m the air before the wind m a most important respect. 
Ships may drift or sail in the direct course of the wind, and they 
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will then differ from air-boine bodies only in the compmative 
slowness imposed by the lesistance of the water Ships haYing 
the same length as breadth, oi lathei opposing the same foim and 
aiea to side pi ogress as to forward progress could never do other 
than sail before the wind Ho disposition of canvas could make 
them deviate to the right or left of then course to leewaid But 
by an alteration of form giving them greater length than breadth, 
and greater resistance to motion sideways than to motion endwise, 
they came to possess the power of being able not only to sail to the 
light or left of the couise of the wind, before the vind, but also to 
sad towards the wind The wind can he made to impel them 
towards the point from which it is blowing h}"- means of the 
lengthened form acted on by the resistance of the water 

Motion directly towaids the wind cannot be maintained, hut by 
sailing obliquely towaids it first to one side and then to the othei 
piogiess IS made in advance, and the vessel “heats to wiudwaid ” 
The action is like that w’hicli would be required to blow a railway 
car to the eastward by the action of an easterly wind If the Ime 
of rails were due east and west, and the wind were always diiect 
fiom the east, the thing could not be done But with a wind to 
the south or north of east, by setting a sail in the cai so that its 
surface lies between the course of the wind and the diieetion of the 
1 ails, it w'ould then receive the impulse of the wind on its hack and 
would drive the car forwards There would he a large pait of the 
force of the wind ineffective because of the obliquity of the sail, 
and of the part which is effective a large poition would he tending 
to force the car against the rails sideways, but there would be 
piogiession to windward In the case of the ship the resistance 
to side motion is due to the unsuitability of the pioportions and 
form for piogiess in that diiection as compaied with progress 
ahead, but still there is motion tiansveisely to the line of keel 
This motion is called leeway As the ship moves to leewaid and 
ahead simultaneously there is a point of balance of the forces of 
the fluid against the immersed body— a centre of fluid piessiire 
The oh]ect of the constructor is to place the masts in the ship in 
such positions that the centre of piessuie of wind upon the sails 
shall lall a little behind oi astern of this centre of resistance of 
the fluid In that case theie is a tendency in the ship to turn 
round under the action of these two forces, and to turn wnth hei 
head towards the wind This tendency is corrected by the action 
of the rudder If the tendency to turn weie the other way, 
although that could also bo collected by the luddei, yet theie 
w'ould be danger of tire wind overcoming tlio rudder action in 
squalls, and the ship would then, come broadside to the wind 
111 that case, while she might have been quite capable of bearing 
the piessnie of the wind blowing obliquely upon liei sails, she 
might have her sails blown aw'ay, oi her masts broken, oi be her- 
solt capsized by the direct impulsion of the wind upon the sail and 
upon the hull of the ship 

hfany examples of dispositiou of sails might he given Their dis- 
position IS always made to satisfy the conditions that as much sail as 
possible is requned, but if the vessel is small it must be capable of 
being instantly lot go in a squall, or when the wind is gusty 
Otherwise, where it cannot be readily let go, its area should be 
capable of reduction in squally weatliei, still retaining its efficiency, 
80 that no pressuie of the wind should he capable of upsetting the 
ship If a sudden violent squall should stiike the ship she should 
find relief, not by a large inclination, but by the blowing away of 
the sails out of the bolt-iopes, or the cariyiiig away of the masts 
One 01 other of these must of couise happen if the area of canvas and 
the strength of the sails and of the spars are so proportioned at the 
moment tlie squall strikes the ship as to he less than the resistance 
offered by the stability of the ship to a large inclination Ships 
ai 0 sometimes, when struck by a squall, blown over onto their sides, 
the sails being in the water If the sails or spars are then cut 
away oi otherwise got rid of the ship may right herself 

In the TmmadioTis of the Institution of Naval Architects foi 
1881, Mi W. H "White says — 

“Any Investigation of tlie behaviour of sailing ships at sea must take 
account of the conditions belonging to the discussion of their rolling when 
no sail 13 set, and must superpose upon those conditions the other and no 
less diffloiilt conditions relating to the action of the wind upon the sails, the 
iniluence of heaving motions upon the stability, and the steadying effect of 
sail spread 

“It may fairly be assumed that the labours of the late Mr W IVonde 
have made it possible to predict, with close approximation to tmth, the 
behaviour of a ship whose qualities are known and wlncli has no sails set, 
when rolling among waves of any assumed dimensions By a happy com- 
bination of experimental investigation and mathematical procedure, Mr 
Proude succeeded in tracing the motion from instant to instant, and checked 
the results thus ohtamed by comparison with the actual observations made 
in a sea way on the behaviour of the ' Devastation ’ The details of his 
method, and examples of its application, wBl he found m the Transactions 
for 1876, and in the appendix to the report of the ‘Inflexible’ committee 

“The conclusion I have reached, after a careful study of the subject, is 
that we need very considerable extensions of our knowledge of the laws of 
wind-pressure before more exact investigations will be possible so as to 
enable ns to pronounce upon the safety or danger of a saibng ship Nor 
must it be overlooked that sailing Ships are not to he treated as machines 
worked under certain fixed conditions Their safety depends at least as 
much upon seamanship and skilful management as upon the qualities with 
which, they are endowed by their designers Moreover, It is iffie to pretend 
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that, m determining nhat sail-spread can he safely given to a ship, the naval 
architect proceeds m accordance with exact or purely scientiflc methods 
He is largely influenced bj the results of experience with other ships, and 
thus proceeds by comparison rather than by direct investigation from first 
pnnciples Certam scientific methods are employed, of course, in making 
these conipaiisons For example, the righting moment at difleient angles 
of inclination is usually compared with the corresponding ‘sail-moment’, 
but even here certam assumptions have to be made as to the amount of sail 
to he leckoned m the calculation, and as to the effective wind-pressure per 
Tint of sail-aiea Between ship and ship these assumptions are unobjection- 
able, but they aie not theiefoie to be legarded as strictly true 
“The calculations of curves of stability and the determination of the 
ranges of stability for ships form impoitant extensions of earlier practice 
But, even when possessed of this additional information, the naval arcluteot 
must resort to experience in order to appreciate fairly the influence of sea- 
manship and the relative manageability of ships and sails of different sizes. 

There can he no question hut that a good range and large area of a curve of 
stabihtj denote conditions very favourable to the safety of a ship agamsfc 
capsizing But, in practice, it frequently happens that such favourable 
conditions can scarcely be secured in association with other important 
qualities, and a comparatively moderate lange and area of the curve of 
stability have to he considered when the designer attempts to decide whether 
sufficient stabihty has been provided Undei these circumstances expenence 
is of the gieatest value, oy» ion reasoning cannot take the place of experi- 
ence, because (as remarked above) the worst combination of circumstances 
cannot be fixed, and because some impoitant conditions in the problem are 
yet unsettled Certam arbitrary standards may be set up, and ships may 
be pronounced safe or unsafe , but this is no solution of the problem There 
are classes of ships m existence which have been navigated in all weathers, 
under sail, and m all parts of the world, which might be pronounced unsafe 
if tested bj some of the standards that have been proposed , but the fact 
that not a single v'essel of that class has been capsized or lost at sea during 
many years will probably be accepted, in most quarters, as sufficient evidence 
of the seaworthiness of these classes, and as an indication of the doubtful 
authority of the proposed standards ” 

Foi the diflerent kinds of sails, and for sailmaking, see Sail 

The “ Comet” was the first steam-vessel huilt in Euiope that Steam, 
plied with success m any iivei oi open sea She was built m 
Scotland in 1811-12 for Mr Henry Bell, of Helensburgh, having 
been designed as well as built by Mr John "Wood, at Port- 
Glasgovv The little vessel was 42 feet long and 11 feet wide 
Her engine was of about foui hoise-powei, with a single vertical 
cylinder She made her fust voyage in January 1812, and plied 
regulaily between Glasgow and Gieenock at about 6 miles an 
hour. Theie had been an eailiei eommeicial success than this 
with a steam vessel in the United States, for a steamer called the 
“ Cleiniont” was built m 1807, and plied successfully ou the Hud- 
son River This boat, built foi Pulton, was engined by the 
English film of Boulton & "Watt The reason for this choice of 
engineers by Fulton appears to have been that Fulton had seen 
a still earlier steamboat lor towing in canals, also built m Scotland, 
m 1801, foi Lord Dundas, and having an engine on "Watt’s double- 
acting principle, working by means of a connecting lod and ciank 
and single stein wheel This vessel, the " Chailotte Dundas,” was 
successful so far as piopulsion was concerned, hut was not regularly 
employed because of the destructive effects of the propeller upon 
the banks of the canals The engine of the canal boat was made 
by Mr William Symington, and he had previously made a marine 
engine for Mr Patrick Miller, of Dalswinton, Dumfriesshire This 
last-named engine, made in Edinburgh in 1788, marks, it is said, 
the first really satisfactory attempt at steam navigation in the 
world It was employed to drive two central paddle-wheels in a 
twin plcasuie-boat (a sort of “Castalia”) on Dalswinton Loch 
The cylinders were only 4 inches in diameter, but a speed of 

5 miles an hour was attained in a boat 25 feet long and 
7 feet bioad The first steam vessel hmlt in a loyal dockyard 
was also called the “Comet” She appeals to have been built 
about the yeai 1822, and was engined by Boulton & Watt. 

This ship had two engines of forty hoise-powei each, to he worked 
in pans on the plan understood to have been intioduced by the 
same firm in 1814 In 1838 the “Sinus ” aud “ Great Western ” 
commenced the regular Atlantic passage under steam The latter 
vessel, proposed by I K Biunel, and engined by Maudslay Sons 

6 Field, made the passage at about 8 or 9 knots per hour One 
year earlier (1837) Captain Ericsson, a scientific veteran who Screw 
IS still among us (1886), towed the Admiralty barge with their pro- 
lordships on board from Somerset House to Blackwall and back pellers, 
at the rate of 10 miles an hour m a small steam vessel diivenhy 

a seicw 

The screw did not come rapidly into favour with the Admiralty, 
and it was not until 1842 that they first became possessed of a 
screw vessel This vessel, first called the “Mermaid" and 
afterwards the “Dwarf,” was designed and built by the late Mr 
Ditchbuin, and engined by Messrs Rennie In 1841-3 the 
“Rattler,” the first ship-of-war propelled by a screw, was built 
for and by the Admiralty under the general superintendence 
of Brunei, who was also superintending at the same time the 
construction of the “ Great Britain, ” built of iron The engines 
of -^e “Rattler,” of 200 nominal horse-power, were made by 
Messrs Maudslay They were constructed, like the paddle-wheel 
engines of that day, with veitical cylmders and overhead crank- 
shaft, with wheel gearing to give the required speed to the screw. 

The next screw engines made for the Royal Navy were those of the 
“Amphion,” 300 no mi nal horse-power, made in 1844 by Miller 
and EavenhiU In these the cylinders took the horizontal 
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position, and they became the type of seren engines in general use 
This ship had a screw ell and hoisting gear for the sciew In 
1845 the impottance of the screw propeller foi ships of -sar 
became fully lecognized, and designs and tenders neie invited 
from all the principal marine engineers in the kingdom The 
Government ot that day then took the hold step of oidenng at 
once nineteen sets of screw engines Six ot these had wheel 
gearing , m all the lest the engines were diiect-acting The steam 
piessuie m the boilers was tiom 5 to 10 lb only above the atmo- 
spheie, and if the engines indicated twice the nominal powei it 
was considered a good peiformance The most successful engine^ 
were those of the “Arrogant ” and “ Encounter ’ of Messrs Penn 
They had a higher speed of piston than the others, and the air- 

S were worked direct from the pistons, and had the same 
of stroke These engines developed more power for a given 
amount of weight than other engines of their day, and weie the 
forerunners of the many excellent engines on the double-trunk 
plan made hy this firm foi the navy The engines with wheel- 
gearing loi the sciews wmre heavier, occupied moie space, and were 
not so successful as the others, aud no more of that descuption 
weie oideied foi the Butish navy 

Econo- Up to 1860 neither sniface-condenscis nor supeiheateis were 
mieal used in the navy The consumption of fuel was about 4^ Ib pel 
enguies one horse-powei per hour In thatyeai (1860) three ships, the 
'‘Aiethusa,” “Octama," and “Constance,” were fitted lespectively 
by Messrs Penn, Messrs Maudsla}-, and Messis Eldei, with engines 
ot laige cylmdei capacity to admit of gieat expansion, with sur- 
face-condensets and superheateis to the boilers Those of the 
‘ Arethusa” were douhle-tiunk, with two cylinders , those of the 
“Octavia” were tliiee-cylinder engines , and those of the “Con- 
stance” weie compound engines with six cyhndeis , the fiist two 
weie woiked with steam of 25 lb pressme pei sguaie inch, and the 
last with steam of 82 ft pressure All these engines gave good 
lesults as to economy of fuel, but those of the “Constance” weie 
the best, giving one indicated horse-power with 2i ft of fuel. But 
the engines of the “Constance ” weie excessively complicated and 
heavy They weighed, including water m boileis and fittings, 
about 5^ cwts per maximum indicated hoise-powei, w'heieas ordi- 
nary engines varied between 3^ and 4| cwts 
Eoi the next ten years engines with low-piessure steam, suiface- 
condenseis, and large cylmder capacity weie employed almost 
exclusively m the ships of the Eoyal Aavy A few compoimd 
engines, with steam of 30 ft piessuie, were used in this peiiod 
with good losults as to economy, but they gave tiouhle in some 
of the woiking parts Oomponnd engines, with high-pressure 
steam (55 ft), weie first used in the Boyal Navy in 1867, on 
Messis Maudsluy’s plan, in the “Sums ” These have been veiy 
successful In tbe Eoyal Navy as well as m the meicantile 
marme, the compound engine is now geneially adopted They 
have been madeiathei heavier than the engines which immediately 
preceded them, but they aie about 25 per cent moie economical 
m fuel, and, taking a total weight of machineiy and fuel togethei, 
there is from 15 to 20 per cent gain in the distance run with a 
given weight 

Reduo- 'Wiougnt-iion is largely used in the fiaming in the place of cast- 
tiOE in 11011, and hollow propeller shafts made of whitwoitli steel By 
weight these means the weight is being reduced, and it is to be hoped 
of that a still fiuthei lecluction may yet be made by the use of liigh- 
engines class mateiials in the engines and steel in the boileis 

Mr Thoinycroft, of Chiswick, and others, by means of high rate of 
levolution, forced combustion, and the judicious use of steel, have 
obtained as much as 465 indicated horse-power with a total weight 
of machinery of 1 tons, including watei in boilers Tbe ordinal y 
weight of a seagoing marine engine of laige size, with economical 
consumption ot fuel, excepting a few of veiy recent consti notion, 
would be six or seven times as gieat By closing m the stoke- 
holes and employing fans to create a pressure ot air m them 
capable of sustaining from one to two inches of water m the gauges 
the consumption of coal per square foot of fiie-giate pe^r hour may 
be raised to 130 ft and upwards The indicated horse-power 
which can be obtained m oidmary cases with the steam-blast in 
the chimney to quicken consumption does not exceed ten But 
by the foicecl draft above described it can be laised with ordinal y 
boilers to 17 to 18 indicated hoi se-power pci squaie foot of fiie- 
giate In torpedo boats with locomotive boileis orer ,.28 horse- 
power pel foot of fire-giate is attainable 
Effi- The following observations on eiSciency are taken from the work 
ciency of Mr Sennett on The Mmine Steam JEngine — 

“In eveiy machine there are always certain causes acting that 
produce waste of woik, so that the whole work done by the ma plimH 
IS not usefully employed, some of it being exeited in overcommg 
the friction of the mechanism, and some wasted in various othei 
ways The fraction lepiesentmg the ratio that the useful work 
done bears to tbe total power expended by the machine is called the 
efficiency of the machine , or— 

T, done 
^ Total powei expended 
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In the maiine steam engine, in which the useful work is mea&uied 
by its propelling effect on the ship, there are foui successive stages, 
m each of which a portion ot the initial energy is wasted, and these 
four causes all tend to decrease the efficiency of the engine as a 
whole 

“ In the fiist place, only a poition of the heat yielded by the 
combustion of the coal in the iiunaces is communicated to the 
watei lu the boilei, the lemamder being wasted in various wuiys. 

The fiaction of the total heat evolved by the combustion of the 
coal, that is, tiansmitted to the water in the boilci, is in oidinaiy 
ca'^cs not moie than from ^ to This fi action is called tlio 
efficiency of the boiler 

“ Secondly, the steam, aftei leaving the boiler, has to peifoim 
mechanical w'ork on the piston ot the engine , but this woik, 
m consequence of the iiairow limits of tempeiatuie between which 
the engine is woiked, is only a small fiaction of the total heat 
contained in tho steam— say from 1- to accoiding to the kind 
of engine and late of expansion employed This fiaction, lepie- 
senting the latio of the mechanical woik done by tbe steam to the 
total amount of heat contained in it, is called the efficiency of the 
steam 

“ Thirdly, in the engine itself a pait of the work actually pei- 
foimed by the steam'on the pnstons is wasted in oveicoming the 
fiiction of the working paits ol the machineiy and in working the 
pumps, &e The lemaintlei is tuined into useful work in diiving 
tho piopellei The fiaction lepiesenting the latio that tins useful 
w'oik beam to the total power exeited by the pistons is called the 
efficiency of the mechanism 

“ Foul tidy, the propeller, in addition to driving the ship ahead, 
expends some of the power transmitted to it in agitating and 
churning the water in which it acts, and the woik thus peifoimcd 
IS wasted, —the only useful woik being that employed m ovoi coming 
the lesistanee of the ship and diiving her ahead The latio of this 
useful woik to the total powei expended by tho piopellei is called 
the efficiency of the piopellei 

“ The lesultant efficiency of the marine steam engine is made up 
of the four efficiencies just stated, and is given by tlio pioduut 
of the four factois lepi esentiiig lespectively the efficiencies of 
the hoilei, the steam, the mechamsm, and the piopellei Any 
inipiovement in the efficiency of tho manne steam engine, and, 
consequently, in the economy of its peiformance, is Iheioloio due 
to an incxease in one or moie of these elements ” 

TJndei Sceam Engine wdl be found a discussion ol the fust 
thiee of tbe efficiencies eniimeiated above Piopulsion and pro- 
pellers have to be consideied heie. 

“Tho piiiiciple upon which neaily all maiino propellers woik," pjo- 
says Ml Sydney Baiuaby, “is the piojoction of a mass ol w'atci in pellers, 
a diiection opposite to that of tlie leqmied motion of tho vossol 
"When a vessel is in motion at a rognhn speed the loaction of tho 
mass of watei piojectod backwaids by tho propelloi is exactly equal 
to the lesistanee expeuenced by the vessel When it is cletuly 
undeistood that piopulsion is obtained by tho reaction of a mass 
of water piojectod stei awards with a velocity relative to smooth 
wntei, the absuidity is at once seen of attempting to get a pro- 
pellei to HOik without slip If tlieio is no slip there is no lesultnnt 
piopelling reaction except in the limiting case when o the mass of 
water acted upon is infinite The whole problem thcrefni o resol ves 
itself into this— What is the best propoitinn botivcen the mass of 
water thrown astern and tho velocity with winch it is piojeoted, 
that IS, if the screw piopeller is under consideration, tho latio 
between its diameter and its piteffi 1 ” 

“ There are four different kinds of propellers apart from sails-— 
the oai, the paddle-wheel, tho screw, and tho watei jot. 

“The first aud oldest of them— tho oar— maybe used lu twm 
ways. The action may be intermittent, as in i owing, when 
watei is driven astern during half tho stroke and tho instrument 
brought hack above the watei ; oi its aclion may ho contnmons, as 
in sculling When used as in lowing it is exactly analogous to a 
paddle-wheel, while the action of the scull closely lescmbles that 
of the seiew. It is supposed that in the ancient galleys, winch 
weie piopelled by a large number of oars in several tiers or banks, 
tbe oais hung vertically and worked inwards and outwauls with a 
sculling action They were not removed from tho water, but 
served as pi ops when the vessel was aground. Tho oars wro 
alivays propelling the vessel, in both parts of tho stroke. Tho 
lowers generally sat with their faces outwauls and forwards There 
was gieat oveihang of the sides to allow of several tiers of roweis 
one above another The oai as used for rowing is a very cflicient 
instmnient To obtain the maximum efficiency out of it a con- 
stant piessuie should be maintained upon tho oar, so that the water 
IS staited gradually from lest, and the acceleration uniformly in- 
cieased throughout the whole of tlio stroke A glance at a univer- 
sity crew iviil show that the stroke is kept up with a unifoiui 
pressmo and without any jeik ” 

Speaking of the screw piopeller, MrS Barnaby says — “Tho 
speed with which water can follow up the blades of a screw depends 
upon the head of water over it, but when tho immersion is sulB- 
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cient to e'^clude air a head of water equivalent to 30 feet is sup- 
plied by tlie atmosplieie, as has been pointed out by Prof Osboine 
Keynolds Experiments on the model of the Thoinyeroft screw 
have shown that the ef&ciency, winch is as much as 70 per cent 
■vihen propeily immerbed, falls to about 50 pei cent when breaking 
the surface of the natei As a result of a change from a diametei 
of 5 feet 10 inches to 4 feet 6 inches the speed ot the hist-class 
torpedo boat nas laised from 18 to 20 knots, otliei conditions le- 
maming the same 

“Theie is no doubt that the stem is the best position for the 
screw As a vessel passes thiough the watei the friction imparts 
motion to the lajei of watei nibbing against the side This layer 
inei eases in thickness towards the stem, so that, aftei thewesbel 
has passed thiough, a eonsideiahle quantity of watei is left with a 
motion in the same direction as the vessel If the screw works in 
this w'ater it is able to recover some of the eneigy which has been 
expended by the ship in giving it motion The speed of this 
watei, wdiich Raiikine estimates may be as much as one- tenth of 
the speed of the vessel, does not depend upon the foxm hut upon 
the nature and extent of the surface As it is a necessity that 
there should be such a wake, it is a distinct advantage to place 
the propellei in it and allow it to utilize as much as possible of 
tlio eneigy it finds theie It is important not to confound tins 
watei, which has had motion given to it by the side and bottom 
ot the ship, with the wave of replacement, that is, the watei hlliiig 
in behind the ship It should be the aim to luteifeie as little as 
possible with this motion, as such inteifeience augments the resist- 
ance of the ship veiy consideiably, even in well-foimed shqis 
The piopeller should theiefoie be kept as fa: away from the stem 
as possible 

“ In the small high-speed stern launches the propellei has been 
kept outside the iiuldei, with advantage to the speed AVhat is 
leqiiiiod 13 that hefoie reaching the screw the w'ater shall have 
guven out upon the stem of the ship the eneigy put into it by the 
bow If a sciew' piopellei is placed behind a bluft stem so that its 
supply of water is imperfect it wnll tliaw in water at the centre of 
the diiving face, and thiow it off loiind the tips of the blades, like 
a centufugal pump, thus pioducing a loss of pressure upon the 
stem of the vessel Foi very high speed vessels seveial piopelleis 
would enable the w'eight of the machinery to he kept dow ii The 
weight of an engine of a given type per indicated horse-power 
■<raries inveisely as the nunibei of i evolutions per minute , that is, 
the gieatei the number of i evolutions the less the weight per 
Indicated lioise-poiyei 

“There is a cei tain quantity of woik wdiich must be lost with 
any propellei, and it is equal to the actual energy of the discharged 
watei moving astein of the piopeller with a velocity lelative to 
still water As this eneigy vanes as the weight multiplied by the 
square ot the velocity, it we double the quantity of watei acted 
upon we double the loss fiom tins cause, but if we double the 
velocity with which the water is discharged we inciease the loss 
fourfold This shows the advantage of acting upon a large column 
of watei, and leaving it with as small a speed as possible relative 
to still watei Foi this leason the scieiv is a more eflScient instiu- 
inent than a paddle-wheel, and the jet piopellei, with its small 
area of jet, is so much infeiior to the screw From the above eon- 
sidorations it would appeal that the laiger the diameter of a screw 
and the smaller the slip the gieatei the effieieiicy would be 
There is, howevei, aiiothei clement of loss w'hich has to be con- 
sideied, which imposes a limit to the size of a sciew in order to 
obtain the best elflcieney This element is the fnction of the 
screw blades How laige the effect of this element may he is 
shown by the case of H M S ‘ Ins ’ This ship was ongmally 
fitted with two four-bhided propellers, 18 feet in clianietei, and 
with 18 feet pitch or velocity of advance per revolution She 
obtained a speed with these propelleis of 151- knots with an ex- 
pendituiB of 6369 horse-power Two blades were then taken 
from each propeller, reducing the total number from eight to 
four. The indicated horse-pow'ei then leqiined foi the same 
speed was 4369, oi two thousand less horse-powci Tins amount 
had been lost in driving the four additional blades ” 

Causes ‘ ‘ The causes of loss of work incidental to propellers of different 
ot ineffi- kinds may be summed up as follows —(1) Suddenness of change 
ciency. fiom velocity of feed to velocity of discharge Piopellers which 
suffer fioni tins cause are the radial paddle-wheel and the common 
uniform pitch sciew , while those which in varying degree avoid 
it aie the gaming pitch screw, the featheung paddle-wheel, 
Eutliven’s foim of centrifugal pump, and the oai (2) Transverse 
motion impressed on the water Piopellors which lose in efficiency 
fiom this cause aie ordinary screw-propellers, which impait rotaiy 
motion, radial wheels, which give both downward and upward 
motion on entering and leaving the water, and oais, which impait 
outward and inward motion at the commencement and end of the 
stroke respectively This loss is greatly redneed in the guide- 
propeller, as the guides take the rotary motion out of the watei and 
utilize it in so doing (3) Waste of energy of the feed water This 
18 experienced in the jet propeller as generally applied.” 


The present condition of the case of screw steamship propulsion 
appears, accoidtng to Mi Fronde’s estimate, to be that, calling the 
effective horse-powei (that is, the powei due to the net resistance) 
100, then at the highest speeds the horse-power required to ovei- 
come the induced negative pressure undei the stein consequent on 
the thiust of the sciew is 40 more , the fiiction of the screw in the 
water is 10 moie , the fnction in the machineiy 67 more , and air- 
pump lesistance perhaps 18 inoie , add to this 23 for slip of sciew, 
and we hud that, in addition to the poiver lequiiedto overcome the 
net lesistance =100, we need 40 -MO -f 67 + 18 + 23, making in all 
258, z e , at maximum spiceds the indicated powei of the engines 
needs to be more than two-and a-half times that which is directly 
effective in piopulsion (N B ) 

Boathnlchnrj 

The foipgoing article may he supplemented by a brief account of 
boatbuilding The distinction between this and shipbuilding is 
not of a marked character and cannot be sliaiply defined But 
ioi all piactical puiposes the buildei of a vessel without a deck, 
01 hut piaitially decked, and propelled paitly by sails and partly 
by oais, oi wholly by oais, may be defined as a boatbuiider 

The boats in general use at present may he classified as racing 
boats, pleasure boats, oi boats used for commeicial purposes. 
Racing boats (compare Fiowikg) aie genei ally built of mahogany, 
and are the most piei feet specimens of the boatbuiider’ s ait The oiit- 
nggei sculling boat measuies fiom 30 to 35 feet long, 12 to 14 inches 
in breadth, and 9 inches in depth, weighing only from 35 to 45 Ib, 
and the eight-oaied outiiggei, being fiom 55 to 65 feet long by 2 
feet 2 inches to 2 feet 5 niches in hieadth, weighs about 300 lb 
Pleasure boats vaiy in form and dimensions, from the 16-feet row- 
ing boat used on the sea-coast to the gondola type found pimcipally 
on the canals of Venice and used occasionally on the Thames, &c , 
foi ceiemonial pageants Boats used for commercial puiposes 
embrace fishing, canal, and ships’ boats Fishing boats (compaie 
Fisheries) are gradually passing from the sphere of the boat- 
builder to that otthe shipbuildei , — the open boats of former jmars 
being in many cases replaced by large, stiong, decked craft more able 
to withstand the gales of the Biitish coasts Canal boats are gene- 
lally long, naiiow, and shallow, fiom 50 to 70 feet long by 8 to 10 
feet in bieadth, and from 4 to 5 feet in depth All sea-going 
vessels aie requiied by statute to bo provided with boats iully 
equipped foi use, not fewer in number nor less in their cubical 
contents than what is specified for the class to which the ship 
belongs The boats vary consideiably ni foim and dimensions as well 
as in material and constiuction, according to the service intended 
The mimbei of boats a passenger steamer of 1000 tons and upwards 
IS leqiiued to cany is six or seven, aceoidiug to the dimensions of 
the boats In either case two of the largest boats must be fitted as 
lifeboats If the smallei nunihei is earned, the set will consist of 
two lifeboats, one launch, two eutteis oi pinnaces, and one gig 

Lifeboats aie built both ends alike, having a sheer oi rise fiom 
midships towauls stem and stern ot ^ inch to | inch per foot of 
length They have au-cases of coppei or yellow metal fitted in 
the ends and along the sides of the boat, of sufficient capacity to 
give each person earned in the boat one and a half cubic feet of 
strong enclosed ail -space (compaie vol xiv p 570) Cntteis aie 
similar in foim hut of smallei dimensions than lifeboats , pinnaces 
aie about the same dimensions as cutters, hut have square stems 
Gigs are of lighter construction and finer form than pinnaces. 
A service boat called a dingy is also earned, for the conveyance of 
light stoies between the shore and the vessel Boats, when earned 
so close to the funnel of a steamer as to be mjunously affected by 
the heat theiefrom, have of late years been built of zinc, iron, or 
steel Those built of steel have plates jV tluck and galvan- 
ized, the keel, stem, stem, and deadwood knees being of wood, 
to which the plating is attached 

The following is an outline ol the method of construction. The 
designer lays down on paper the lines and body-plan of the craft, 
which aie afterwards tiacecl full size on the flooi of the diawuiig- 
loft Fiom these full sized sections moulds are made The stem 
and stem posts, having been cut out to the shape designed, are 
tenoned into mortices in the keel Two knees overlap, and bind 
the stem and stern posts to the keel, and are bolted with thiough 
.holts and clenched outside over a ring oi washer A stout batten 
of wood IS then nailed between the stem and sternpost heads to 
connect them together, and a lino is then stretched fiom stem to 
sternpost to represent the watei -line The keel, stem, and stem 
posts being in position on the stocks, the stem and stern posts aie 
then plumbed and secured by stays of wood The rabbets in the 
keel, stem, and stem posts aie then cut out with a chisel, after 
which the moulds are put into their proper places, plumbed with 
the water-line, and kept m position by stays The planking is 
then proceeded with, strake aftei strake, and when the boat is 
planked np to the top stiake the floors and timbers are put in. 
The floor extends acioss the keel and up to the turn of the bilge 
They are fastened through the keel with copper or yellow metal 
holts and to the planking with copper nails 

' XXI. — 104 
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The timheis generally aie about 1 inch hy | inch, and are sawn 
out of a clean piece ot Ameiican elm, then planed and rounded 
After being steamed they aie htted into the boat, and as soon as 
each is in position, and before it cools, it is nailed fast with copper 
nails The gunwale is next fitted, a piece of Amencan elm about 2 
inches square , a hi east-hook is fitted forward, binding the gunwale, 
top stiake, stern, and apron togethei , and aft the gunwale and top 
stiake are secured to the transom hy eithei a wooden oi iron knee 
A wanng or stringer, about 3 inches by | inch, of Ameiican elm, 
IS then htted on both aides of the boat, about 8 to 9 inches below' 
the gunwale, on the top of which the thwaits or seats rest The 
thwaits are seemed by knees, which are fastened with clench bolts 


through the gunwale and top stiake and also thiough the thwart 
and knee The boat generally receives three coats ot paint and is 
then leady foi seivice 

The following aie the dimensions of boats in the Biitish merchant 
service — 



Length 

Bi eadth 

Depth 

Lifeboat 

IS ft G in 

8ft Gin 

3ft Gin 

CuUei 

20 ft 

7 ft 

3 ft 

Pinnace 

24 ft 

G ft G in 

2 ft 8 m 

Oil; 

IS ft 

5 ft 6 in 

2 ft 3 m 

iJingi 

16 ft 

5 ft 6 m 

2 ft 3 m 


SHIPLEYj a town of England, in die 'West Eiding of 
Yorkshire, is situated on the south bank of the Aire, in 
the neighbourhood of a pictuiesqne pastoral country, at 
the junction of the Leeds and Biadford Eailway with the 
Bradford, Skiptou, and Colne line, 3 miles noith of Biad- 
ford The cliuich of St Paul, an elegant striictme in the 
Gothic style elected in 1820, was altered and iiiipioved 
in 1876. The manufacture of worsted is the piincipal 
industry, and there are large stone quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood A local board was established in 1853 The 
population of the uiban sanitary distiict (area 1406 acres) 
in 1871 was 11,757 and in 1881 it was 15,093 
SHIPPING The island of Britain (to the shipping of 
which the present historical notice is mainly lestricted) is 
well fitted to serve as a commercial depot, both by the 
number of its natural harboius and the variety of its pro- 
ducts There is evidence that Phoenician traders visited 
it for tm, and in after times it served as one of the 
granaries of the Pioraan empire On the other hand raw 
wool was the staple article of commexce in the Middle 
Ages, while the supremacy of English manufactuies in 
modern days has contributecl to the development of Biitish 
shipping till It has grown out of all comparison with any- 
thing in ancient or mediiBval times 

Britain must have been one of the most distant points 
that was visited by Phoenician or Carthaginian ships 
Adventurous as their sailors were when compared with 
those of other races, and ready as they were to cany on 
trading on behalf of neighbouung states, it is not cleai 
that they ever sailed across the Indian Ocean or ven- 
tured beyond the Persian Gulf, even in the service of the 
Egyptians (Brugsch) Their coasting habits led to the 
settlement of a chain of colonies along the Mediterranean 
shores, and that sea was wide enough to form a convenient 
barrier between the Greek and the Carthaginian settle- 
ments When their empire was at length destroyed the 
Romans became the heirs of their enterprise, but do not 
appear to have pushed maritime adventure much fuither 
or opened out many new commercial connexions 
Though the Angle and Saxon tribes were doubtless 
skilled both in shipbuilding and m the management of 
their vessels at the time when they conquered Britain, 
these arts had greatly decayed during the four centuries 
that elapsed before the time of Alfred, who endeavoured 
to improve on existing models {Eng Chron, 897) Hence 
the necessity of resisting the Danes, with the subsequent 
fusion of Danish and other elements in our nationality, 
may be taken as marking the period when English shipping 
had its rise Apart from incidental notices of commum- 
cation with other lands, there is clear evidence, from the 
early English laws, of efforts to encourage commerce, par- 
ticularly in the status which was accorded to traders and 
the protection afforded to mei chant ships The whole of 
these arrangements seem to imply that the merchant was 
the owner of the vessel, who “adventured” with his cargo, 
and sailed in his ship himself, but these voyages were 
probably undertaken for the most part to ports on the 


■ other side of the Channel, as it does not appear that 
English ships penetrated to the Mediterianean till the 
time of the ciusades 

The steady development of English shipping during the 
Norman and early Plantagenet reigns may be infeued 
from the more fiequent inteicommunication with the 
Continent and the many evidences of the inci casing 
impoitance of the commercial classes and trading towns 
In the time of Edward III the shipping interest suffered 
a tempoiary check from the lemoval of the staple to 
England, a step which was taken with the view of attract- 
ing foreign merchants to visit England (1353) This 
policy, however, was soon reveised, and the reign of that 
monarch was on the whole favoiuable to the development 
of shipping He was himself fond of the sea, and com- 
manded in person in naval engagements, and by taking 
possession of Calais and enfoicing his soveieignty over 
the nairow seas he rendered the times moie favouiable 
for the development of commerce Moie than one of the 
noble families of England have descended from the mer- 
chant princes of the 14th century By this time also the 
compass, which had been intiodnced in a rude foim as 
early as the 12th centuiy, had been improved and had 
come into common use But many ycais wcio to elapse 
before the enterprise of the 15th and IGtli centuries made 
the most of the new facilities for undertaking long voy- 
ages , and the fortunes of English shijiping, as depicted 
by a contempoiaiy {Lthell of Enghhhe Policy, 1436), con- 
tinued to vary accoiding to tlio state of political con- 
nexions with the Continent and the success of English 
monarebs in “keeping the nariow seas” free fiom the 
ravages of pirates Dm mg tins century, too, wo hoar far 
moie of organizations of merchants to foreign parts, and 
of struggles between diffcient bodies of traders The 
“Merchants of the Staple” dealt in raw wool and the 
other staple commodities of the realm, which they exported 
to Calais , the “Merchant Adventurers,” a powerful asso- 
ciation which had developed out of a religious guild, dealt 
chiefly in woollen cloths, but they traded witii any jiort 
wheie they could get a footing This brought them into 
frequent collision with the “Merchants of the House,” 
who had had a footing in London .since before the Con- 
quest The chief attempt at accommodation took place in 
the time of Edward IV (1474), but the quarrels and re- 
piisals continued till the discovery of the Now World had 
revolutionized trade, and the Ilansc League, expelled by 
Elizabeth, were unable cither to injure or to compete with 
English shipping 

Considering the interest which all the Tudor monarchs 
showed in developing skipping, ^ and the proverbial bold- 
ness and enterprise of the Cabots, Raleigh, Drake, and 
other sailors, it is remarkable that England obtained so 
little footing at first in the new lands winch were dis- 
cQvered by Columbus (1492) or along the route that was 

1 The establishment of Tunity House hy Henry'^VTIT. for lookini 
after pilots, huoys, &c., in. 1512, is the most important result of has 
care for shipping 
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opened up by Yasco da Gama (1496) Eventually she 
inherited much of the commercial empires of Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, and France, but there was still com- 
paratively little pel manent acquisition, or establishment of 
trading factories, at the close of the 16 th centuiy The 
fact was that such undertakings were beyond the powei of 
private traders, and that Elizabeth was too penuiious to 
make an attempt on such a scale as to command success 
It was by the foimation of companies that the difficulty 
was at length overcome, and that associated traders, or 
traders working on a joint stock, were able to establish 
factories in foreign parts, and thus to give a new impetus 
to English shipping The African Company and others 
were failures, but theie were many which had a long and 
successful career The Levant Company was estabhshed in 
1581, and had factoiies at Smyrna The Eastland Com- 
pany traded with the Baltic , it was established in 1579, and 
had factories in Prussia The Hudson’s Bay Company is 
much more recent, and only dates fiom 1670 But by far 
the greatest of these undertakings was the East India 
Company, which was founded in 1600, and which, after a 
long struggle with commeicial rivals at home and Dutch 
competitors abroad, attained at length to the sovereignty 
of a laige empire The chief cause of complaint against 
this company in the eaily stages of its existence lay in the 
fact that it was a joint-stock company, and that therefore 
the proprietors had a monopoly of a valuable trade , the 
greater part of the other companies were regulated com- 
panies, and membership was open to any British subject 
who liked to pay the entrance fees and join with other 
merchants The merchants thus associated agreed to 
abide by certain specified conditions, so as not to spoil 
the markets for one another, but develop the trade in 
which all were interested in a manner which should be 
advantageous to all The Levant Company and Mei chant 
Adventurers were regulated companies, and they led the 
attack on the East India Company as the monopoly of a 
few which injured the trade of other merchants The 
controversy raged during the reigns of Janies I and 
Charles I , and many of the leading merchants of the 
time — Mun, Malynes, Misselden, as well as Wheelci, the 
secretary of the Merchant Adventurers — took part in it 
The advocates of the East India trade argued that, owing^ 
to the immense distance of their factories and the special 
difficulties of maintaining their position abroad, it was 
impossible to carry on their trade except on the joint- 
stock principle, and then plea prevailed in the long run 

The Merchant Adventurers and the whole system of 
icgulated companies is less familiar to us in the present 
day, and it may be worth while to indicate the sort of 
regulations which were imposed on the members One 
series of rules was directed at regulating the total export 
trade of certain classes of goods to the chief Continental 
ports, so that the markets abroad might not be over- 
stocked, and that they might always be able to get 
remunerative prices Other regulations allotted the pro- 
portion of goods which each member of the company 
should export, and the terms as to credit and so forth on 
which he should deal Each factory was carefully regu- 
lated so as to secure a respectable and orderly life among 
the merchants resident abroad ; none of them were to do 
business during the times of public preaching or on fast- 
days ; and there was a curious administrative system by 
which the compliance of the members with these regula- 
tions was enforced ^ 

Those English merchants who traded to towns where 
the Adventurers had a factory, but did not comply with 
their regulations, were stigmatized as “interlopers,” and 
they were greatly disliked by the regular traders, as they 
1 Wheeler m Bnt. Mus Add. MS 18913 
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were accused of spoiling the market in various ways and, 
generally speaking, trading on any terms for an immediate 
advantage without regard to the steady and regular devel- 
opment of commerce At a later time, there were inter- 
lopers within the East India Company’s teriitoiies also 
The formation of these large companies for the purpose 
of undertaking long voyages marks a great revolution in 
the shipping of the country The diferentiation of the 
mercantile and defensive navy became more compdete 
There had of course been a ceitain number of royal ships 
from a very early time (see Havy), but the fleet had not 
been regularly maintained in the 15th century, and the 
defence of the realm was practically left to individuals or 
associations As late as the time of Elizabeth we find 
that the same thing was the case, and that the fleet which 
harassed the Armada consisted very laigely of merchant 
ships In the time of the naval wars with Holland, how- 
ever, this is greatly changed, and the navy was much 
more effectively organized and regularly maintained. But 
even when the royal navy was thus oiganized it was felt 
that its continued effectiveness must depend on the 
maintenance of merchant shipping The two were still 
interconnected, and just because special importance was 
attached to this arm as a means of defence there was a 
great deal of legislation for the purpose of indirectly 
promoting shipping and providing seamen This was one 
of the aspects m which the piospeiity of British flsheries 
was specially attended to, the consumption of fish was 
stimulated by insisting on the observance of Lent and 
of weekly fasts on Wednesdays and Eiidays, when “the 
eating of fish was required politically and not spiiitually ” 
5 Eliz c 6, § 13, 1 Jas I c 29), and this was principally 
done as a means of inducing men to take to a seafaring 
life, and so to fit themselves for the defence of the 
country and for the manning of oui merchant ships 

Considerable progress had also been made both in the 
art of sailing and in the building of ships. The vessels 
which composed the fleets of the ciusaders appear to have 
been for the most part galleys, provided with a double 
row of oars ; the huge prows which gave a superiority in 
hand-to-hand fighting with a grappled vessel were of no 
advantage when the use of cannon had revolutionized 
naval w’^arfare We thus find that the ships of this period 
were built on a different model, and many inducements 
were held out to those who bruit large ships Both 
Elizabeth aud Charles offered bounties for the building 
of larger craft (100 and 200 tons) , in 1597 800 tons 
was the largest vessel that an English yard turned out 
The legislature also was most assiduous in endeavouring 
to encourage this industry The importation of naval 
stores of all kinds, the growth of hemp for cordage and 
of timber, were matters of constant care, both m England 
itself and in the policy which wms dictated to her colonies. 

It IS easy enough to see that in these cases the encouragement 
of shipping vas undeitaken as an mdiiect means of increasing the 
power of the countiy, and the same thing is true of the compli- 
cated arrangements that weie made for giving special inducements 
to trade in particulai articles or with particular countries Eveiy 
one IS of course faimliai with the fact that during the 17th and 
18th eentuiies efforts were made to legulate trade so that gold and 
silver might be hi ought into England It is unnecessary to enume- 
rate the expedients that weio adopted at diffeient times, or to dis- 
cuss the vexed question as to how far those vho advocated the 
system weie in eiroi Theie can be no doubt that the possession 
of a treasme was vastly important for political purposes, and that 
tiade was the only means by winch a state which possessed no 
mines could piocure treasuie, and it is of course possible that some 
of the mercantilists laid too much stiess on the desirability foi 
political purposes of amassing wealth in this form But the 
fundamental piinciple of this system of commercial policy lay in 
the connexion which was felt to exist between tiade and industry 
Trade, it was said, stimulated industry by providing a new market 
for its products If two countries trade together, each will 
stimulate the trade of the other to some extent, but, if England 
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■buys law products fiom Portugal and Portugal buys manufactured 
cloth from England, then the opeiation of tiade between them is 
such that Portugal stimulates English industry and sets English 
labour m motion to a fai largei extent than English consumption, 
simulates that of Portugal, it was believed that this lelative 
stimulus might be detected by examining the balance ot tiatle, 
and that, it by an ingenious adpiitment ot duties the balance could 
be kept in hei faioui, the tiade ivould be benefiting England moie 
than It stimulated the progiess ot hti possdile iiials In the 
present day ue look at the lolunie ot tiide and trust that both aie 
gamers , in those centuiies they looked at the kind of gam that 
accrued and tried to ensme that England gamed moie than Jiei 
possible enemies Thus it was genei ally held that hy commercial 
intercouise between England and Fiance the French gamed rela- 
tively more than the English , to the legislator of the time it seemeil 
desirable to impose such conditions as should alter this state ot 
atfaiis, 02 , it no agreement could be come to on the teims ot a 
treaty, the trade should be stopped altogether, lest by continuing 
to overbalance England in tiade tbe French should be enabled to 
oveibalanee her in pouei These ideas of commeicial policy 
dominated the whole of British legislation foi shippmgi fiom the 
beginning of the 17th eentmy till aftei the Napoleonic wais the 
preterenee which was given to English ships, English built and 
English manned, was enfoiced lu a manner that was prejudicial to 
the° development of the colonies by the Navigation Act of 
and was subsequently embodied in the orders in council. Hut 
these ideas aie evpiessed most cleaily in such ihscussions as those 
iQgarding tbe Nethven treaty w ith Portugal Without attempting 
to advocate a system ot which the imwisdom has become patent in 
oiu own day, it may yet be woitli while to note that it was duiing 
this regime tlut England acquned her position as the great ship- 
ping nation of the woikl, and passed the Dutch and Fiench m the 
struggle foi naval supremacy Napoleon gave unconscious testi- 
mony to the effectiveness of the commercial policy foi baildiiig 
up the stiength of the nation when he sought to humble England, 
not by direct attack, but by destroying the tiade and shipping by 
means of u hieh she had raised herself to pow ei 

Tins policy of suboixlmating tlie interests of shipping as a trade 
and means by which mei chants acqimed wealth to the policy^ aiid 
powei ol the nation as a whole had anothei side Revenue toi 
wai expenses was fiiimshed almost entirely by the mother eountiy , 
neithei Ireland noi the colonies contiibuted at all laigely to tho 
burden of mamtanimg the national stiuggle with Continental 
uvah Hence it wns imdesiiable that these dependencies should 
develop at the expense of the mother country, as by so doing they 
would reduce the fund from which pailiament diew foi the 
expenses of the realm Honee, ivhile England 'vas alivaj^s grilling 
to develop lesouices oi industries— like the linen tiade in Ii eland 
—which did not compete with and could not imdeisell existing 
English manufactures^ hei politicians weie unvilling to allow liei 
dependencies to become liei competitoi s in tiade so long as they 
dul not co-opeiate m nmmtaining poiver Hence the galling 
lestnetious to which the Irish and the colonists were subjected, 
both with regard to the development of some of then resources and 
the carrying on of profitable tiade with othoi colonies or foieign 
countiies But it must not be forgotten that English meichants 
suffered in the same sort of way, as changes of political iclations 
at once brought about changes in the conditions of tiade, and that 
in at least one case the interests of enterpnsiag farmeis at home 
were set aside in favour of pioteeting an established industiy in 
the colonies The subordination of the craftsman and tiader 
inteiest to the public policy of the lealin biought about a system 
of galling legulations which piessed hardly on many peisons, 
though they weie most obviously baneful to Ii eland and tho 
colonists, who had not so much interest in the political objects foi 
which their wealth w’as saciihced 
It IS uuneeessary to attempt to illustiate in detail the applica- 
tion of these piiuciples , it only lemains to add that, whether in. 
spite of these regulations or because of them, tho shipping of 
England mcieased vastly during the 18th century. This wms 
paitly due to tbegreatei facilities which were gianted for piocnr- 
lug capital for trading veutures In medneval tunes a meichant 
could liaidly obtain the command of additional capital, unless by 
means of a teniporaiy paitnership, oi loans on bottoniiy, but the 
objection to usury was fast gmiig way, and tbe public were willing 
to lend capital and to sliare m the piohts of trading The practice 
of trading on borrowed capital, and of obtaining temporaiy loans 
fiom goldsmiths, was common enough all thiough the 17th cental y, 
but the development of the banking system and the new forms of 
credit which thus became available gave still greater scope to the 
enteipiising shippei The full fruits of the new pow'er weie only- 
shown, liowevei, in the beginning of the 18th century, when tho 
rivaby of the Old and New East India Companies and the stoiy of 

^ It was puisued, but less systematically, all through the Tudor 
teigns 01 even earlier Compare 1 H VII c 8, 32 H, VIII c 14, 

1 Eh c 13, also the Assize of Arms m 1181. 
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the Daiien expedition and the South Sea Bubble show how willing 
the Biitish public weie to pom then capital into trading undti- 
takings Among the companies which weie staited about this 
period theie weie two which have exeieised a most salutaiy 
influence on British shipping The Royal Exchange Assuiauce 
(6 Geo I c 18) and the London Assurance i evolution ized the w hole 
system ot maime assuiance, and did so much to lelieve skippeis 
from the losses they sulieied thiough the nsks of commerce as to 
give considerable encouragement to the business The plantations 
were developing into important settlements, the Biitisli meichant 
had outdone his Dutch uvals, and the East India Company was 
pursmng its course of piogicss in tho East Theie can be no 
wonder that, with so many oppoituinties foi tiading, and such 
new facilities foi obtauiiiig capital and assuung against iisk, the 
shipping of the countiy developed dmmg the 18th eentmy It is 
iinneeessai y to dwell on the shocks it leceived at the time when 
the Amerman colonies asseited then independence (27 and 28 Geo 
III ) or in the life and death stiuggle of the Napoleonic wais 
The difficulty of lecasting the icatiictive system uudei which 
English meichants plied then trade was veiy great, and when it 
bioke down in legard to America and Iieland (20 Geo III cc 6, 
10) it was becoming appaient that its days weie numbei eel The 
doctrines preached by Adam Smith soon began to beai liuit , tlie 
practical difficulty of legulating commerce lendeied politicians 
more wulhng to let It legulate Itself, and the controveisy betw'eeii 
the exclusive companies and the inteilopeis or independent mci- 
eliants once moie came to tbe fiont It was dining the leigii of 
Geoige IV that the old system was pi actically abandoned and that 
the gieatei part ot the old coaipanies weie dissolved, and tiade to 
all parts of Africa, to the Levant, and to Ohma bacamo open to all 
British subjects The East India Company mamtaineil its pnsi- 
tion in pait despite its many ciitics foi another half oentiuy, 
and the pecuhai conditions of the tiade of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company have made it desii able to maintain that privileged coi- 
poration till the piesent time 

It became still moie obvious that the old policy of regulating 
the commeice of the countiy in the supposed inteiests of its 
power was being abandoned when Huskisson lefoirned the taull' 
in 1825 The measuio he succeeded in caiiynig wms not so 
thoroughgoing as the one he pioposod, but its punciplo was that 
the customs duties should ho levied foi levcinie objects only, and 
not wuth the view of maintniuug Biitisli meichants in one jiaiti- 
eular employment of then capital Latai the lopeal of tlio coin la.vs 
(1846) and navigation law's (1849) leinovod tho last vo&tigos of the 
old commercial policy which had lulcd ovei the clevolo) uncut of 
Butish shipping almost fiom the eailiosi tunes, but which had been 
steadily and systematically pui&ucd foi tlneo liuudied ycais 

It was thus that Adam Suuth’s cnticisius w'oikod so ollertivoly 
as to lealize liis dreams at no gieat interval of tune. His dooper 
leasons for objecting to the commercial system of the 18th eentmy' 
lay in the fact that tho oolonial tuido" and shipping allogcihoi 
seemed to him to have leceired an unhealthy stimulus, and that 
the countiy would be in a soundci oconoimo position il capital 
were employed at homo in developing native rosonicos, and foioigu 
tiade built upon a foundation of highly developed iiativo indiisUy 
But the removal of the stimulus dul not have tho elfoct he antici- 
pated, or lestoie tho “balance” between imlnstry and sliipjnng 
England ig far moie dependent than ever before ou her relations 
W'lth foreign countiies, and tlioieloro on hm shipping, lor tho 
materials of hei mamilactuio and her food, as well as for imukets 
foi her prodnets She is further icniovcd than over fiom that 
condition of “opulence” which lias, according to Adam Smith, 
the gieatcfflt promise of stability and progress 

This has undoubtedly been duo to tho unmonso dovolopmontg in 
manufactiuiiig m which England, with hci wealth of coal and iron, 
ledthew'ay This leacted on shipping in many ways England 
came to be the woikshop of the woikl, and her shipping -iviis 
fieighted with, soft goods from Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
witli haidware and machinery, to be convey'ed to tho most distant 
paits of the globe But not only v cio the opportiiinties foi trading 
immensely mcieased, tbe application of the steam engine to 
transit by w'atei has accelerated coininumcation, and rendered it 
so legnlai and certain as to give an extra oidinary stiraulns to 
foieign tiade The first steamboat that was moie than a inexo 
toy made its -trial iii 1807, and since that tune steam shipping 
has been moie and moie substituted foi the old sailing vcs.sels 
Still moie lecently theie has been a considerable change in the 
constiuction of ships, from the success ivliioh has attended mou 
shipbuilding The fiist experiment, which was generally deemed 
exceedingly lash, was made in 1861 

It IS impossible to get satisfactory data for a comparison of tho 
relative inipoitance of English and foreign shipping for a long 
period , but it may be assumed that tho shipping oi tho Italian 
republics and of the Hanse Loaguo excelled that of England during 
the Middle Ages, that in tho 16th century Spam was far ahead of 
her when she could send such fleets to tho West and fit out a 
Spanish Armada, and that in the 17th and 18th centuries respect- 
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irely England was muclx in tlie same position as the great rivals 
— Holland and France — with which she had to compete so keenly 
We may compaie the piesent position and the lelatiie glow th of 
tonnage diumg the last centuiy, so fai as figuics aie available for 
the purpose — ■ 



The following aggiegates show the growdh of the tonnage of 
Biitish shipping — in 1588, 12,500 tons (excluding fishing boats) , 
111 1770, 682,811 (England and Scotland) , in 1791, 1,511,401 (in- 
cluding colonies), in 1830, 2,199,959 (excluding colonies), in 1840, 
2,768,262, in 1850, 3,565,133 , in 1860, 4,658,687, in 1870, 
5,690,789 , in 1880, 6,574,513 

Sec Macplieison, Annah of Commence, Lindsay, IIi<>tory of if erchant Shipping 
Toi eailiei penods see Schanz, Englihche UandeU-Poltltl, and foi latei penods 
Leone Leii, Histoiy of Bi itish Commerce (\T CU ) 

SHIRAZ, a celebiated city in Persia, capital of Pars, 
from, its site and thoroughly Iranian population may be 
considered the central point, as it were, of Farsi or Parsi 
(otheiwise Persian) nationahty Owing to the pasture land 
in its vicinity some derive the name fiom the native word 
d/m, “milk,” others again, asserting the number and 
physical powers of its inhabitants, accept the same word 
in its sense of “lion,” oi take the whole dissyllable as an 
obsolete word meaning the “ lion’s paunch ” To this 
effect IS cited a local saying to the effect that, “ like the 
lion, it devours all they bi ing into it ” ShlrAz is situated 
in 29° 36' 30" N lat and 52° 32' 9" E long , in a high 
plain or valley more than 20 miles long and less than half 
as broad, and is appi cached on the south from the sea — a 
distance of 170 miles^ — through lofty mountain passes 
leaching some 7000 feet above the level of the waters of 
the Peisian Gulf On the noi th the approach is also thiough 
chains of mountains separating the plains of ShfrAz from 
the valley of the Marv Dasht, intersecting which is the 
Band Amir rivei, more poetically than accuiately described 
in Lalla EooJch At Kodiyan, a few miles to the north- 
west of yhirAz, is the souice of another river, which, 
crossing the high road south of the town under the name of 
the “ Kara Agatch,” falls into the sea about 70 miles below 
Bushahr (Bushire), after a tortuous course of 300 miles 
The city has a handsome bazaar and some good private 
lesidences , but its unattractive streets are narrow, and, 
though not so crowded with beggars as Ispahan, contain 
many living objects distressing to the eye The mosques 
and minarets, albeit of local repute, look more picturesque 
to the stranger in the distance than under close inspection 
One fine view of the town is that on the north, at the pass 
between the mountains called “Allah Hu Akbar” — so 
named, it is conceived, because this would be the travellei’s 
exclamation of debght when the landscape first opened 
out upon him The country in this direction is studded 
with pleasant gardens Besides these there are the tombs 
of the poets Hafiz and Sa'di — both within easy reach of 
the city. The first — a fine marble monument with a 
beautifully inscribed ode and other writings upon it — ^is 
not a mile from the gate, and is situated in an enclosure 
bearing the name HAfiziya The most noted product of 
Shlr4z IS its wine, on the merits of which, however, there 
IS much difference of opinion from outside judges Dr 
Wills gives an original account of an experiment of his 
own in making the wine of Shiraz Its cost in the pro- 
duction was 6|-d a bottle, and it sold a year after at more 
than three times that amount ShfrAz is moreover famous 
for inlaid work (wood and metal) called TcMtam bandi 
(from TcMtam, a seal) The population of the city is 
estimated under 30,000 The ordinary diseases are inter- 
mittent fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, typhoid, guinea-worm, 

cholera, diphtheria, smjill-pox, and ophthalmia 

^ As the crow flies, it is only 115 miles N E by E of Biisbalir 


Although the piaiscs of Shiiiz, its piodiice, inhabitants, climate, 
and surioundings of eveiy kind, haiebeen sung by poets foi 
centuries, and aie iievei disputed by Peisians vho aienot Shirazis, 
yet it IS impossible foi the sobei Euiopeau tiavellei to deny that 
the reality falls fai below the pictuie lYe may feel tliauklul foi 
the wine and the ivatei, the guldens and the monuments, tliefimts 
and the floweis (abundant heic as in many otliei an oasis iii the 
Shah’s dominions) , we may sympathize with the national piide 
in the possession of a Hafiz and a Sa'di , w'e may believe that the 
ladies of yoie had “eyes biightei than the antelope’s, hair cliistei- 
ing like then own daik giapes, and foi ms faiiei and sw'eetei than 
the viigm lose,” and that those of the piesent day would, if 
unveiled, stiike the spectatoi with wonder , but one fact lemains, 
— the modem town of Sliiiaz is not a paiadise foi those whose 
personal expeiience enables them to compaie it with the oidinaiy 
cities of Euiope 

Accoiding to Eastern authoiities, Shuaz wms founded (or le- 
founded, for some accounts ascribe to it a fabulous antiquity) by 
a biother of the famous Hajjaj about the beginning of the Sth 
century, oi lathei by a cousin of Hajjaj called Mohammed b 
Kasim b Abii'Okail Six hundred yeais latei it was the capital 
of the Muzaflai dynasty of princes, when it fell to the aims of 
Timui But it attained its gieatest lepiitatioii in the leign of 
Karim Khan, who embellished the citj" gieatly and made it the 
special object of his caie On the downfall of tins monarch it was 
sacked and laid W'aste by the cruel Agha Mohammed 

Shfrdz has been often desciibed by native geographers and 
Euiopean wuiteis of tiavel Among the latter may be mentioned 
Pietio della Valle, Heibeit, Tavernier, Deslandes, and Chardin, in 
the 17th centuiy, and in the piesent centuiy Ouseley, Poiter, Moriei, 
Scott-Waiiiig, Foistei, Binning, and many quite lecent travellers 
Neithei in his seiious history noi lighter sketches does Sir John 
Malcolm give any detailed account of Shuaz as a city, but his notes 
on its chmate may be cited On one of the hottest days of June 
1800 the theimometei registeied 94° E m the house and 100° in a 
tent In May 1810 it never rose at noon above 88° nor fell below 
74° In the morning, at eight o’clock, it generally stood about 60° 
In autumn the heat continued, hut lu wmtei it w’as seen to fall 
considei ably below the fieezing point As late as Maich theie is 
often a hoar fiost on the giouiid Apiil, he adds, is a delightful 
month, the theimometer at suniise being geneially fiom 60° to 65°, 
at two V M 80° to 84°, and at nine p M about 64° 

SHIRE See County 

SHIRLEY, a town of Hampshire, consists chiefly of 
comf 01 table houses occupied by peisons in business in 
Southampton (2 miles south-east), of which it is piacti- 
cally a suburb Within its limits are the Bailow home 
(1840), the Ellyet home (1879), and the children’s hos- 
pital and dispensary foi women (1884) The uibaii 
sanitary district of Shirley, formed in 1853, was extended 
by an Act which came into operation 29th September 
1881, the name being also changed to Shirley and Fiee- 
mantle The population of the old district (area 1198 
acres) in 1871 was 5339 and in 1881 it was 7856 The 
population of the new district (area 1392 acres) in 1871 
was 9909 and in 1881 it was 12,939. 

SHIRLEY, James (1596-1666), dramatist, belonged to 
the great period of our dramatic literature, but, in Lamb’s 
words, he “claims a place among the worthies of this 
period, not so much for any transcendent genius in himself, 
as that he was the last of a great race, all of whom spoke 
nearly the same language and had a set of moral feelings 
and notions in common” His career of play writing 
extended from 1635 to the suppression of stage plays 
by parliament in 1642 Born in London in 1596, he had 
been educated for a profession — at Merchant Taylors’ 
school, St John’s College, Oxford, and Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge The church was his destination, but he 
turned Roman Catholic, and made a living for two years 
as a schoolmaster His first play. Love Trwks, seems to 
have been accepted while he was teaching at St Albans, 
and for eighteen years from that time he was a prolific 
writer for the stage, producing more than thirty regular 
plays, tragedies, and comedies, and showing no sign of 
exhaustion when a stop was put to his occupation by the 
Puritan edict. He turned again to teaching for a liveli- 
hood and prospered, publishing some educational works 
under the Commonwealth Besides these he published 
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during the period of diamatic eclipse thiee small volumes 
of poems and masques, in 1646, 1653, and 1659. He 
survived into the reign of Cliaileb 11 , but, though some 
of his comedies, vere revived, he did not again attempt 
to -write for the stage It is said that he and his second 
wife died of the fright caused by the great fire of 1666. 

There is little oiiginal force hut much stage-craft and 
manipulative dexterity in Shu ley’s plays & -was born 
to great dramatic ivealth, and he handled it fieely It 
has been remarked that he did not, like some of his great 
predecessors, take his plots fiom nariative fiction or history, 
but constructed them for himself This is true , but he 
constructed them out of the abundance of materials that 
had been accumulated by more originative men during 
thirty years of unexampled diamatic activity He did 
not stiain after novelty of situation or chaiacter, but 
worked with confident ease and buoyant copiousness on 
the famihar Imes, contiiving situations and exhibiting 
characters after types whose effectiveness on the stage had 
been pioved by ample experience He spoke the same 
language with the great diamatists, it is tiue, but tbis 
grand style appeals in hmi as the mechamcal knack of an 
able and elevei workman It is often employed for the 
artificial elevation of commonplace thought. “Clear as 
day” becomes in this manner “day is not moie con- 
spicuous than this cunning”, while the proverb “Still 
■waters run deep ” is ennobled into — 

Tlie shallow iiveis glide an ay -with noise — 

The deep <iio silent 

But it cannot be denied that he uses the poetic diction of 
his predecessors with ease, spirit, and judgment His 
scenes are ingeniously conceived, his characters boldly and 
cleaily drawn , and he never falls beneath a high level of 
stage effect 

His chief plays nere — Loie Tuf^Ls, a comedy, 1625, The 
Maid's Mcutuje, a tiagedy, lt)26, The Tjotheis, a comedy, 1626, 
The Witty Fan One, a comedy, 1628 , The Wedduicj, a comedy, 
1628, The G-iatefiil Benaiit, a tiagi-comedy, 1629 , The Changes, 
or Zoie %n a Maze, 1632 , The Gemester, a comedy, 1633 , The 
Example (containing an imitation of Ben Jonsoii’s Eumoun), 
1634; Tie Oppoi tinuiy, 1634 , The Tiaitoi, a tiagedy (peihaps 
Shirley’s best], 1635 , The Lady of flmsvte (perhaiis the best of 
his comedies), 1635 , The Caidinal, a tiagedy (an attempt to 
compete -with WeLstei’s Duchess of Malfi), 1641 An edition of 
his woiks m six volumes, vith notes hy Dyce and Giffoid, was 
published in 1833 

SHODDY. See Wool 

SHOEMAIvING. The simplest foot-protector is the 
sandal, which consists merely of a sole attached to the foot, 
usually hy leather thongs The use of this the archm- 
ologist can trace back to a very early period, and the 
sandal of plaited grass, palm fronds, leather, or other 
material still continues to be the most common foot-cover- 
ing among Oriental i aces. Where climate demanded greater 
protection for the foot, the primitive races shaped a lude 
shoe out of a single piece of uutanned hide, this was laced 
with a thong, and so made a complete covering Out of 
these two elements — sole without upper and upper without 
sole — arose the perfected shoe and boot, which consist of 
a combination of both A collection illustrating the numer- 
ous forms and varieties of foot-covermg, formed by M. 
Jules Jacquemart, is now in the Oluny Museum in Paiis 
It embraces upwards of 300 specimens of ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern times, with a special series illustrating the 
artistic and histoiical side of the subject in France from 
the 16th century, and contains examples of the many varie- 
ties of foot-covering m use, especially in the East, at the 
present day (Compare Costitme ) 

Wooden Shoes — The simplest foot-coveimg, largely used throngh- 
out Europe, is the -wooden shoe, made from a single piece of wood 
roughly cut into shoe form The towns of Mende and ViUefoit 
(dep. lioztre) are the lieadquaiters of the wooden shoe trade in 
France, about 1700 persons there finding employment m the manu- 


factiue Analogous to this industiyis the clog-making tiade of 
the midland counties of England Clogs, known also as pattens, 
aie -Hooden soles to which shoe or boot uppers aie attached Sole 
and heel are made of one piece fiom a block of maple oi ash tvo 
inches thick, and a little longer and bioadei than the desiied size 
of shoe The outer side of the sole and heel is fashioned -with a 
long chisel-edged implement, called the cloggei’s knife oi stock , 
a second implement, called the groovei, makes a gioove about one- 
eighth of an inch deep and -nude lound the side of the sole , and hy 
means of a hollowei the contour of the innei face of the sole is 
adapted to the shape of the foot The uppers of heavy leather, 
machine sewed or uveted, aie fitted closely to the gioove aiound the 
sole, and a thin piece of leather-binding is nailed on all lound the 
edges, the nails being placed very close, so as to give a firm duiahle 
fdstenmg These clogs aie of gieat advantage to all who woik in 
damp sloppy places, keeping the feet chy and comfoitable in a 
mannei mpossihle -with eitliei leather or mdia-inhbei They aie 
consequently laigely used on the Continent by agncultuial and 
forest labomeis, and in England and the United States by dyeis, 
bleacheis, tanneis, woikers in sugai - factones, chemical v oiks, 
lovision packing waiehouses, &c Theie is also a considerable 
emand foi expensive clogs, witb finely tiiinmed soles and fancy 
uppeis, for use by clog-danceis and otheis on the stage 
Mcciiufactuie of Death ei Shoes — Theie are two mam divisions of 
woik compiised in oidmaiy slioemalciiig The minoi dmsion — 
the making of “turn shoes” — embiaces all woik in which theie is 
only one thin flexible sole, which is sowed to the iippei while out- 
side in and turned ovei when completed Shppeis and ladies’ tlim 
house boots aie examples of this class of work In the othei divi- 
sion the uppei IS united to an insole and at least one outsole, with 
a laised heel. In this are compiised all classes, shapes, and 
qualities of goods, from shoes up to long-top or iidiiig boots which 
leach to the knee, with all their vauations of lacing, buttoning, 
elastic-web side gussets, &c The accompanying cuts (figs 1 and 
2) show the parts and tiade names of a iiding boot, which is the 
supieme pioduct of the craft 

Till within leceut tunes shoeinaking was a puie haiidiciaft; 
but now machmery effects almost every operation iii the ait On 
the factoiy system all human feet 
aie ti Gated alike , in the handi- 
eiaft, the shoumakei deals with 
the individual foot, and ho should 
pioducc a boot which for fit, com- 
fort, flexibility, and sticiigth can- 
not be appioachcd by the pioduct 
of machmeiy. 

Thoshoemakei, aftoi measuring 
the feet, cuts out upper Icatheib 
according to the size and pattern 
These parts aie fitted and sliichod 
togothei by the “ boot - closers " , 


Fig. 1 Pig. 2. 

Fia 1 —Paits of a hoot aa, the extension ; a, the fioiA , the side seam , 
c, the hack , d, the stiap , e, the insteii , /, the vamp oi fiont , g, the quarter 
or counter , ft, the laud , the heel, — the fi out is the hi e.ibt, the hottoni the 
face , j, the lifts of the heel , ft, tlie shank or waist , Z, the wolt , w, tho solo 
Pig 2 —Section of hoot a, tlie upper ; h, tho msolo , r, tho oulsoie , il, tho 
welt , e, the stitolung of -the sola to thy wolt, /, tho sutohiiig of tho uiipei to 
the welt 

but little of this closing is now done by hand The solo “stuff” 
IS next cut out and assembled, consisting of a pan of inner soles 
of soft leathei, a pan of outer solos of fiiincr toxturo, a pan of welts 
01 bands about one inch broad, of flexible Iwithei, and lifts and 
top-pieoes for tlie heels Those tho “maker” mollo-w's by stcepuig 
in Avatei He attaches the insoles to the bottom of a j)air of wooden 
lasts, which aie blocks the form and size of the boots to be made, 
fastens the leather down -withlasting tacks, and, when dried, draws 
it out Awth iiinceis till it takes the exact form of tho last bottom 
Then he “lounds the soles,” hy paring down the edges close to the 
last, and foims round these edges a small channel or feather out 
about one-eighth of an inch in the leather. EText lio pierces tho 
insoles all round with a bent awl, which bites into, but not through, 
the leather, and comes out at the channel or featlier. The boots 
are then “lasted,” by placing the uppers on the lasts, drawing their 
edges tightiy round the edge of the insoles, and fastening them in 
position with lasting tacks. Lasting is a ciucial operation, for, unless 
the uppei IS drawn smoothly and equally over tho last, leaving 
neither crease noi wrinkle, the form of the boot will bo bad The 
welt, havmg one edge pared or chamfered, is put in position round 
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tlae sides, up to the heel or “ seat,” and the maker pioeeeds to “m- 
seam,” bypassing his awl tliiough the holes already made in the 
insole, catching with it the edge of the upper and the thin edge of 
the welt, and sewnng all thiee together in one flat seam, with a 
waxed thread He then pares oil inequalities and “levels the 
bottoms,” by filling up the depiessed pait m the centre with a piece 
of taried felt , and, that done, the hoots aie ready lor the oiitsoles 
After the leathei foi them has been thoioughly condensed by ham- 
mermg on the “lap stone,” they are fastened thiough the insole 
with steel tacks, then sides aie paied, and a nariow channel is cut 
round then edges, and thiongh this channel they aie stitched to 
the welt, about twche stitches of stiong waxed thiead being made 
to the inch The soles aie now^ hamnieied mto shape , the heel lifts 
aie put on and attached with wooden pegs, then sewed thiough the 
stitches of the insole , and the top-pieces, similai to the oiitsoles, 
aie put on and nailed down to the lifts The finishmg operations 
embiace pinnmg up the edge of the heel, paiing, lasping, scraping, 
smoothing, blacking, and burnishing the edges of soles and heels, 
SCI aping, sand-papenng, and buimshing the soles, wnthdiawnng the 
lasts, and cleanmg out any pegs which may have pieiced through 
the inner sole Of eoinse, theie aie numerous minor operations 
connected with foiw aiding and finishing in vaiious mateiials, such 
as punchmg lace- holes, mseiting eyelets, aiiplying heel and toe 
irons, hob-nailiug, &c To make a pair of common stout lacing 
boots occupies an expeit W'oikman fiom foiuteen to eighteen horns 

The pi incipal difficulties to oveicome in applying machineiy to 
shoemaking w'eie eneounteied in the operation of fastening togethei 
the soles and uppers The flist success in this impoitant opeiation 
wms effected when means othei than sewing weie devised In 1809 
David Meade Eandolph obtained a patent for fastening the soles 
and heels to the inner soles by means of little nails, &c The 
lasts he used were covered at the bottom with plates of metal, and 
the nails, w'hen driven thiough the inner soles, iveie turned and 
clinched by coming against the metal plates To fix the soles to 
the lasts during the operation the metal plates weie each perforated 
with three holes, in which w ooden plugs were inserted, and to these 
the insoles were nailed This invention may be said to have laid 
the foundation of machine boot-makuig In the following yeai 
(1810) the inventor M I Biunel patented a lange of machmeiy 
foi fastening soles to uppers by means of metallic pins oi nails, and 
the use of screws and staples was patented by Ilichaid Woodman ui 
the same yeai 

Apart fiom sewing by machine oi hand, thiee piincipal methods 
of attaching soles to uppeis aie in nse at present The fiist is 
“ ■wi'th small wooden pms or pegs driven thiough outsole 

and insole, catching between them the edges of the upper The 
points of the pegs wdiich project thiough the insole are cut away 
and smoothed level with the leathei eithei by hand oi by a machine 
pegging rasp The second is the system ol “ riveting or chnching ’’ 
wnth iron oi brass nails, the points of the nails being turned oi 
clinched by coming in contact wnth the iron last used The thud 
method, screwnng, has come into extensive use since the standard 
SCI ewing machine was inti oduced in Ameiica by the Mackay Associa- 
tion of Boston, Massachusetts, and in Europe by the Blake & Good- 
year Company of London The standard screw machine, which 
is an American invention, is provided wnth a leel of stout sciew- 
thieaded hi ass wiie, which by the i evolution of the reel is luseited 
into and screwed thiough outsole, uppei edge, and insole Withm 
the upper a head presses against the insole dueetly opposite the 
point of the screw, and the instant screw and head touch the wiie 
is cut level with the outsole The screw, making its own hole, fits 
tightly in the leathei, and the tw’o soles, being both compressed 
and screwed flimly togethei, make a xieifectly water-tight and solid 
shoe The surface of the insole is quite level and even, and as the 
work IS really scicwed the screws are steady in their position, and 
they add materially to the durability of the soles The x>nncipal 
disadvantage in the use of standard screwed soles is the gieat diffi- 
culty met with in removiug and levelling down the lemains of an 
old sole when lepaiis are necessary 

The various fonns of sewing-machine by which uppers aie closed, 
and their important modffications for uniting soles and uppeis, are 
also principally of American origin But the first suggestion of 
machine sowing was an English idea The patent secured by 
Thomas Saint m the English Patent Office in 1790, while it fore- 
shadowed the most important features of the modem sewing- 
machine, indicated more particularly the devices now adopted in 
the sewing of leather After the inti oduction of the sewing-machuie 
for cloth work its adaptation to stitching leather both with plain 
thread and with heated waxed thi ead was a conmaratively simple 
task. The first important step in the more difficult problem of 
sewing together soles and liters by a machine was taken in the 
United States by Lyman E Blake in 1858. Blake’s machine was 
ultimately pci feeted as the Mackay sole- sewing machine, — one of the 
most successful and luciative inventions of modern times Blake 
secured his first English patent in 1859, his invention being thus 
described “This machine is a chain-stitch sewing-machine. The I 
hooked needle works thiough a lest or supporting surface of the I 
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! uppei pait of a long cuived aim which projects upwards from the 
table of the machine This aim should have sucli a foim as to be 
capable of enteung a shoe so as to cany the lest into the toe part 
as well as any othei part of the inter loi of it , it carries at its fioiit 
end and directly under the lest a loopei, which is supiioited within 
the end of the arm so as to he capable of rotating oi partially rotat- 
ing round the needle, while the said needle may extend into and 
thiough the eye of the loopei, such eye being pilaced in the path 

I of the needle The thiead is led from a bobbin by suitable guides 
along in the cmved aim, thence through a tension spiiug applied to 
the aim, and thence upwards thiough the notch of the looper The 
needle caiiiei evtends upwards with a cylinducal block which can 
he turned round concentiically with it by means of a handle The 
feed wheel by ivhich the shoe is moved along the curved aim duiing 
the process of sewing is supper ted by a slidei extending downwards 
fiom the block, and apxdiecl thereto so as to be capable of sliding up 
and down theieiu The shoe is placed on the aim with the sole 
upw'ards The feed wheel is made to rest on the sole ” Blake’s 
original machine w as very imperfect and was incapable of sewing 
round the toe of a shoe , but a principal interest in it coming into 
the hands of Gordon Mackay, he lu conjunction wnth Blake efiected 
most important impiovements in the mechanism, and they jointly 
in 1860 piociiied United States patents which seemed to them the 
monopoly of wholly machine-made hoots and shoes for tw'enty-one 
yeais On the outbieak of the Civil lYai in America a great demand 
arose for boots, and, there being simultaneously much labour wnth- 
diawn fiom the market, a xnofitable field was opened for the use of 
the niachme, which was now capable of sewing a sole right loiiiid 
Machines weie leased out to manufactiueis by the Mackay Company 
at a loyalty of fiom to 3 cents on cveiy pan of soles sewed, the 
machines themselves legisteiing the w’oik done The income of the 
association fiom loyalties in the United States alone inci eased from 
(p38,746 m 1863 to §589,973 in 1873, and continued to use till the 
main patents expired in 1881, when there were in use in the United 
States about 1800 Blake-Mackay machines sewing 50,000,000 iiaiis 
of boots and shoes yearly The monopoly seemed by the Mackay 
Company bailed for the time the piogiess of invention, notwith- 
standing which many other sole-sewing machines weie patented 
Among the most important of these is the Goodyear & Mackay 
machines for welted shoes, — the fiist mechanism adaxited for sewing 
soles on lasted boots and shoes These machines originated in a 
jiatent obtained in 1862 in the United States by August Destory for 
a curved-needle machine for sewing ontsoles to welts, hut the mechan- 
ism was not successful till taken in hand by Chailes Goodyear, son 
of the well-known inventor m india-iuhber fabrics The Goodyeai 
& Mackay Com^iany make tw'o machines for welted goods, one foi 
sewing the mseam and the second for stitching on the outsole A 
large nuinbei of the latter form of machine aie in use, many manu- 
factuieis piefeiiing to secure the welt or a midsole by the standard 
SCI ew machine, sewing to that the outsole with the Goodyeai -Maekay 
machme The same company adapit a cucular-needle machine to 
the sewing of turn shoes, and this, with othei similai machines, is 
in extensive use 

The range of machmeiy used in a well-equipped shoe-factoiy is 
veiy extensive, embiacing machines for cutting leathei, xiressmg 
rolleis foi sole leathei, and pi esses wnth cutting-dies for stamping 
out sole and heel pieces There aie also, in addition to many lands 
of sewing-machme, blocking or ciimpmg appliances for moulding 
uxipeis or vampis, vamp -folding machines, eyeleting machines, 
lasting machines, tiimming and paring machines foi planing and 
smootiiing the edges of soles and heels Eor finisliiiig there are 
scouimg, sand-papeimg, and burnishing machines for the soles, 
and stamping machmes foi maiks and monograms, with peg-cuttmg 
and nail-iaspmg machines for smoothing, cleanmg out, and dress- 
ing the surface of the insole In shoit, theie is not a single opera- 
tion necessaiy in shoemaking, however insignificant, for which 
machinery has not been devised 

The manufacture of india-iubber goloshes, shoes, and fishmg- 
hoots, &c., forms an important branch of the india-iuhbei industry 
lathei than a department of shoemaking (see India-eubbee, vol 
xii p 842) A very considerable trade exists m hoots and shoes 
with outer soles of gutta-xiercha (see vol xi p 339) in place of 
leathei, the headquarters of that trade being in Glasgow. (J PA) 

SHOES, Hoese, The horny casing of the foot of the 
horse and other Solidungulates, while q[mte sufficient to 
protect the extremity of the limb under natural conditions, 
IS found to wear away and break, especially in moist 
climates, when the animal is subjected to haid work of 
any kind. This, however, can be obviated by attaching 
to the hoof a rim of iron — a simple device which has been 
probably not surpassed in its beneficial effects by the intro- 
duction of steam-power locomotion The animal itself has 
been m a very marked manner modified by shoeing, for 
without this we could have had neither the fleet racers nor 
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the heavy and powerful cart-horses of the present day 
Shoeing does not appear to have been practised by either 
Greeks or Boinans , but there is evidence that the art was 
known to the Celts, and that the [jractice became common 
after the ovei throw of the Western empire towards the close 
of the 5th century It is only lecently that horse-shoeing 
was introduced in Japan, where the foiinei piactice was 
to attach to the horse s feet slippers of straw, which weie 
renewed when necessary In modern times much attention 
has been devoted to horse-shoeing, with the re&ult of show- 
ing that methods foimerly adopted caused cruel injury to 
hoises and seiious loss to their owneis The evils as sum- 
marized by Mr George hlenimg, army (British) vetermary 
inspector, were caused hy (1) paring the sole and frog, 
(3) applying shoes too heavy and of faulty shape, (3) em- 
ploying too many and too large nails , (4) applying shoes 
too small and removing the wall of the hoof to make the 
feet fit the shoes j and (5) rasping the front of the hoof 
A-Ccording to modem principles (1) shoes should be as light 
as compatible with the w'ear demanded of them , (2) the 
ground face of the shoe should be concave, and the face 
applied to the foot plain , (3) heavy draught hoises alone 
should lia\e toe and heel calks on their shoes to increase 
foothold, (4) the excess growth of the w'all oi outer por- 
tion of hoiny matter should only be lemoved in re-shoemg, 
care being taken to keep both sides of the hoof of equal 
height; (5) the shoe should fit accuiately to the circum- 
ference of the hoot, and project slightly beyond the heel , 
(6) the shoes should be fixed with as few nails as possible, 
six or seven in fore-shoes and eight m hind-shoes , and (7) 
the nails should take a short thick hold of the wall, so 
that old nail-holes may he removed with the natural growth 
and paring of the homy matter Horse shoes and nails 
are now made with gieat economy by machineiy In luial 
districts, where the axt of the fariier is sometimes combined 
mth blacksmith work, too httle attention is, m general, 
given to considerations which have an impoitant beaimg 
on the comfort, usefulness, and life of the horse 
SHOLAPIjil, a Biitish district of India, m the Deccan 
division of the Bombay iiresidency, with an aiea of 4521 
square miles, lymg between 17° 13' and 18° 35' N lat 
and 74° 39' and 76° 11' E long It is bounded on the N 
by Ahmadnagar district, on the E by the nizam’s territory 
and Akalkot state, on the S by KaUdgi district and some 
of the Patvardhan states, and on the W by S4t4ra and 
Poona districts and the states of Phaltan and Panth 
Piatinidhi Except in Karmala and Barsi subdivisions, 
situated in the north and east, wheie there is a good deal 
of hilly ground, the district is generally flat or undulating, 
but it IS very bare of vegetation, and presents everywhere 
a bleak treeless appearance The chief iivers are the 
Bhima and its tributaries — the Mdn, the Nira, and the 
Sma — all flowing towards the south-east Besides these 
there are several smaller streams. Lying in a tract of un- 
certain rainfall, Sholapur is pecuharly liable to seasons of 
scarcity, much, however, has been done by the opening 
of canals and ponds, such as the Eknik and Ashti tanks, 
to secure a better water-supply The Great Indian Pemn- 
sular Hallway enters the district at Pomalv4di in the north- 
west corner and crosses it in a south-easterly direction, a 
distance of nearly 150 mules Sholapur has recently been 
connected with a branch of the Southern Mahratta Hallway. 

The population of Sholapui distiictm 1881 was 582,487 (294,814 
males and 287,673 females) Hindus numbered 530,121, Moham- 
medans 43,967, and Christians 625 There are three towns with 
populations exceeding 10,000 each, viz, Sholapub, (g®), Pan- 
dliarpur (16,910), Baisi (16,126) In 1883-84 theie were 3,763,840 
acres under cultivation, of which 22,282 were twice mopped, besides 
325,987 acies of fallow oi grass land Jo^, which forms the staple 
food of the people, occupied 923,706 acres, hajri 298,239, wheat 
55,504, lice 25,027, pulses 185,528, and oil -seeds 147,914 acres 
The produce of the district finds an easy outlet by the railway to 


Poona and Bombay The chief expoits aie cotton, which conies 
fiom the nizam’s dominions, oil, oil-seeds, gin, tmmeiic, and 
cotton cloth, impoits include salt, piece-goods, yam, gunney bags, 
and non ware The chief industnes aie spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing The silks and finei soits of cotton cloth piepaied in 
Sholapui beai a good name, blankets are also woven in laigo 
numbeis The gioss leienue of the distiict in 1883-84 amounted 
to £129,429, of which the land-tax yielded £98,963 

Sholapur distiict passed fiom the Bahniain to the Bijapui kings 
and fiom them to the Maiatlias In 1818, on the fall of the Pesliwa, 
it was ceded to the Biitish, when it loimed pait of the Poona col- 
leetoiate, but in 1838 it was made a sepaiate collectoiate Since 
then its piogiess has been lapid 

SHOLAPUH, chief town and administrative head- 
quaiteis of the above district, is situated in 17° 40' IS" 

N lat and 75° 56' 38" E long , on the plain of the Sma 
Its convenient situation between Poona and Haidardbdd 
(Hydeiabad), with a station on the Gieat Indian Penin- 
sulai Piailway, has made it the centie foi the collection 
and distribution of goods over a large extent of country 
The town contained in 1881 a population of 69,890 (males 
30,410, females 29,480) 

SHOOTING f 01 spoiting puiposes requues in the use 
of fireaims two fundamental pnnciples on ■which lests the 
attainment of dextenty. These aie, first, that the weight Weight 
of the weapon be such that the spoitsman can cairy and of gun 
wield it -with ease , and, secondly — of still greater impoit- 
ance — ^that the weapon be so adapted to his chest, aim, 
and eye that when it is laised and levelled in the act ot 
taking aim it may be as pait of his own body An ovei- 
heavy gun may be virtually lightened by being carried by 
an attendant and only handed to the spoitsman when le- 
quired, but a gun not exactly “fitting the shouldei,” can- 
not possibly serve its user with accmacy The leason is 
plam The slight divergence of his lino of aim fiom the 
axis of the baiiel, due to the shape of tho gun not permit- 
ting the coincidence of the two when tho weapon is used 
rapidly, cieates a far fiom slight divcigence ot the pellets 
at any lange beyond a few yaids, and the object fiied at, 
if struck at all, is only struck by tho outei and weakoi 
pellets The inci easing wildness of garao-hnds, in Gieat 
Biitain at least, especially of partridges, thiough the 
modern system of cutting gram close to tho ground and 
so leaving no sheltering stubble, demands lapid aim and 
discharge of the gun, and in consequence the efforts of gun- 
makers have been directed to the production of weapons 
of great lightness combined with power and precision 
How different were the conceptions of onr immediate pre- 
decessois is exemplified m such statements as “ a few addi- 
tional pounds in the weight of a gun makes a deal of differ- 
ence," and “the most approved guns” aie those “weighing, 
according to the fancy of the shooter, fiom six to nine 
pounds ” The most approved guns now vaiy in weight hy 
a few ounces only, and their configuration not by inches, 
but by eighths and even sixteenths of an inch Thero 
are also fine lines in their modelling which, while of great 
consequence, are impel ceptible to the eye, and can only 
be demonstiated by the application of exact and delicate 
instruments Yet each of these lines has an impoitant 
purpose, and then combination produces tho perfect 
weapon An experienced gunsmith who has studied this 
branch of his business can catch the salient linos of a 
sportsman’s figure with the eye of an artist, and by tho 
further aid of tests and measurements can construct for 
him a proper gun, and thus lay the foundation of a correct 
style of shooting On tho other hand, an unsuitable gun 
can ^ only be aimed correctly with slowness, and by some 
straimng of the muscles of the neck. Under such condi- 
tions correct and rapid shooting is at least improbable, 

■the spread of the shot alone prevents a complete miss. It 
is the correct configuration of the gun which brings into 
full effect the elaborate boring of the barrel, and gives 
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those long shots of which spoit''men aie so pioticl, and 
ivhich aie due to the central pellets flying stiaight to a 
very coiiNideiable distance, much beyond that of the ontei 
pellets 

Balance The next point in a gun is balance , that is, the metal 
m the baxiels must be so appoitioned and the geneial con- 
stiuction be so arianged that theie is no tendency in the 
muzzle to dioop at the moment of dischaige, just when 
the facultiea of the sjioit&man are absoibed in taking ami 
and his musculai energies ai e in abeyance The gun should 
balance at a point a little in front of the tiigger-guaid 
The ceiitie of giavity should also be low, so that theie 
may be nothing of what may be called “ top-hamper,” — in 
other woids, that his gun may not roll in his hand, but may 
keep on an even keel, as it weie, while he is taking aim 
If we weigh in the scales two guns of nearly the same 
weight, the one well the other ill balanced, the foimei, 
although feeling quite light in the hand, will geneially be 
found to be really heavier than the latter, — a fact which 
IS fiequently the cause of much suipiise to spoitsmen 
When propel ly balanced, a gun can be earned with much 
less fatigue 

Cahhie The calibie — a much disputed point — is, within the 
hounds commonly used, a question more of the capability 
of the spoitsuian to cany w^eight than one touching his 
effectiveness in the field It has been plausibly aigued 
that it matteis little how nariow' the calibre of a fowdiiig- 
piece is, aud that even gauge “35” (510 inch) is wide 
enough It ceitamly would thiow a few pellets of swan- 
shot effectively, especially if the barrel was not less than 
40 inches long But for all common purposes the most 
useful calibie is the twelve-bore, if the weight is not imdei 
B), or somewhat less for hammerless guns When a 
less weight is required, “16” gauge (w^ich in bieech- 
loaclers is really “15 ”) is preferable Calibre “ 20” belongs 
to toy-weapons, such guns being also uncertain in their 
delivery, and, as stioiig and effective “16” double-barrelled 
guns can now be made weighing only 6 K), a smallei cahbie 
can hardly be required, except undei peculiar conditions 
Against the advantage of less weight has to be set the 
impoitant matter of recoil, and one cause of recoil is the 
elongation of the body of the shot (and especially of the 
small-sized shot used in such guns) when placed in the 
barrel or caitridge The longer that body, and the smaller 
the shot, the gi eater the difficulty in starting it, hence, 
to bring a “ 20 ” as regards recoil to an equahty with a 
“12,” the weight of the charge of shot must be unduly 
reduced, with a moie than proportionate i eduction of the 
probability of killing, save in the exceptional cases wheie 
the size is not larger than siiipe-shot. The shot in a “12” 
has no part at any appreciable distance from the wadding 
over the powder, and eveiy pellet may fairly be said to 
receive a direct impetus from the explosion An exceed- 
ingly light gun has also the fault of causing unsteadiness 
when the sportsman takes aim 

Lengtli The length of the barrels need not exceed 30 inches. 

of bane! jf gpoitsiiian possesses a reniaikably correct eye, he may 
safely go down to 26 inches or even less ; but it must be 
borne in mmd that the shorter the barrel the greater the 
necessity for a perfectly correct aim. Any divergence on 
a barrel under 26 inches is vastly increased at 30 or 40 
yards On the other hand, aim is more quickly taken 
with short barrels Thirty inches is a sound medium. 

Bore. Of late years there has been a lun on wbat are termed 
“choke-bores” (see Gunmaking, vol xi. p. 281) But 
unless the choking is most mathematically true the flight 
of the shot will not be coincident with the axis of the 
barrel or the line of ami, but will “train off” in some obhque 
direction; and this obliquity will also be more or less 
affected by any required modifications of the charge. A 
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choke-hoie, therefore, restiict's its user to narrow conditions 
m loading it The velocity of the shot is also con'^ider- 
ably reduced, the killing power depending less on that 
than on the object aimed at being stiuck with a greater 
numbei of pellets Neithei do all the pellets fly vith 
equal velocity, so that, as was pio\ed seveial yeais ago by 
ingenious expeiiinentation (fiist announced by the present 
wiitei), these advance, as it were, in a narrow aud pro- 
longed column, whereas a pioperly hoiecl “fiiction and 
relief” baiiel thiows its shot in the figure of a broad disk, 
with all the pellets tiavellmg practically at the same rate, — 
the inner oi central ones having, however, more sustained 
killing powei, their “ quahty of motion ” being of a higher 
degree and gieatly piolonging the range A weapon 
bored on the faction and relief method certainly puts the 
sportsman in a better position for all kinds of common 
game at fair sporting ranges, but since the introduction 
of breech-loadeis baiiels so bored have (undeservedly) 
fallen so greatly into disuse that the delicate art of friction 
and rehef bormg has neaily been lost A purely cylindrical 
barrel only shoots 'well ivhen peifectly clean, — a condition 
that every discharge iinpans 

■\yitli a iveapou that suits him, the spoitsman -will find that, on Aiming, 
lifting it quickly to his shoiildei, keeping both eyes open, and fixing 
them on any small object at some distance off, the baiiels will ho 
diiectly pointed towaids that object without liis having taken any 
slow 01 exact aim To veiify this, let him keep the gtiu iii position 
and shut his left eye, when he xvill find still moie plainly that his 
aim is tiiie The gun has been so constiucted as to bung the nb 
between the haiiels (foi double-ban elled guns aie always undei- 
stood) light 111 front of liis line of vision In otliei woids, the 
baiiels and stock have been so constiucted, inclusive of the fine 
lines alieady leferied to, that, so fai as the lequiied puipose is con- 
ceiued, the whole piece may be said to foim an integial pait of his 
own body A few minutes’ daily pnactico in so pointing a gun at 
any small object, although lu a loom, xvill give the spoitsman 
dexteiity in its use even befoie he has burned powdei in it How 
the shutting of one eye (unknown in hilliaids and similai games) 
in taking aim came to be piaotised ui using fiieai ms seems inexiili- 
eahle to those who know how detuinentm it is The keeping of 
both eyes open was foinieily not quite uiiknowm, but was so little 
piactised that, when the picseiit wiitei took the matter up some 
tlmty yeais ago and publicly adxocated it, he ivas looked upon as 
being quite xu eiioi , but now his coiiectness is acknowdedged, 
and wliat is termed the “two-eye” system is comiug moie and 
moie into use Theie aie still many iiucei tain “shots ’’who aie 
not aw'aie that then fiequently unaccountable misses aie caused by 
the scientific fact that shutting one eye depiives them of the powei 
of measiumg distances, and also of watching the movement of a 
lunmng oi flying object As a lule, whilst the light eve is actually 
taking aim, the left is acting siibsidiaiily and ^ownng the light 
whethei oi not it is takuig it eonectly It may be noted that 
almost all exceptionally good shots have the eyes set wide apart, 
and so take then obsoivation fioni a bioader base 

The attitude m takuig aim should be fiee and iipixght, with the 
left foot somewhat advanced The light elbow should nevei he 
laised to a homontal level with the shouldci,— a common hut bad 
practice Hie gun should he lifted directly upwaids, the hut-end 
just glazing the ught fiont of the chest when leachmg its final 
position, the eyes S.1 the xvliile looking fixedly upon the object 
To lilustiate tins by way of contiast, theie is another bad style of 
thiowing the gmi forward, the shooter all the while tiying to look 
along the iib (which cianes the neck), and then bunging it back 
against the shouhlei hefoie flung 'This, howevei, is a waste of 
musculai powei and quite tliiows out the adaptation of the stock 
to the shoulder, because it is impossible to bung back the gun quite 
coiiectly, and it has theiefoie to be leadjusted (winch can hardly 
be accomphshed) befoie firing Besides, all this consumes time, for 
which game will not tairy In inilitaiy phrase, tliiee “ motions ” 
aie required ; with the proper style theie is only one 

The question how far the left hand should be extended in taking Use of 
aim is iTtiich disputed, but is leally of secondaiy consequence left hand 
Pigeon-shooters extend it as far as they well can, because their 
gieat object is to prevent the muzzle fiom dioopmg at the moment 
of discharge , but fiom this, and also fiom their custom of planting 
then feet firmly and squaiely upon the giound, so as to stand with 
their full fiont to then piobable line of aim, no lesson m shooting 

f me need be taken Good game shots aie not unfiequently pool 
ots at pigeons, andmee versa , to he expert at the former depends 
upon the acquisition of a certain knack, and above all of calculation 
in time, ^,c., of the power of estimating the average time from the 
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sliootei’s ciY of the ivoul "pull” to the opening of the tiapi and 
flight of the hull Thib is so nrach the case that not unfrequentlj 
the eiiii is hied solely by calculation of tune, and befoie a sluggish 
bn lI has floY n In game-shooting the biul may use in fiont oi at 
atlier side of the shootei, or even behind him 1 eiy lapid lateial 
inosemeiit of the gun may theicfoie be leipuned, and it appeals not 
only pi ohahle in itself but e'permientalLy tine that this can best 
be made by the left arm n lien it has to desciibe a ciicle of the 
shortest diameter hoi this the best ami safest position is nhen 
the left hand graspis the gun immediately in front of the taggei- 
guaul In pulling the tnggei the finger should be nell ciooked, 
SO that the pie&suie may be directly baek’^axckj aad no lateial uis- 
tui bailee may lutcifeie y.ith the ami at the most ciitical moment 
Stock of If the eye takes m all the rib of the gun when raised to tlie 
rnin skoiddei in position for hring^ so that the full length of its suiuce 

° IS seen, the stock is too straight If the ub is not seen at all, the 

stock IS too ciooked dVben a stock is of tbe piopei cnive, the 
eye will catch tbe iih about oue-tbiid of its length from the mimde, 
i e , all tbe rib in fiont of that point will he visihlej and all behind 
it out of sight A straight stock is, however, pieferable to a 
ciooked one,' which makes the gun shoot low, — a bad fault It is 
of fiist-iate inipoitance that the delicate lateral setting of tlie stock, 
as distinguished fiom the perpendiculai cuive, should bring the 
centie of the iib exactly into the line of sight This fine desideiU' 
turn maj he am\ed at conjointly hy the sjioitsman and the niakei 
of the gun , the latter can be guided by information as to the spoits- 
mau’s height, length of arm, and bieadth of chest If this point 
IS satislactoiy it is mmatenal wlietbei a bird flies to tbe light 
hand oi to the left, and tbe neglect of it is the reason why some 
sportsmen aie good shots in one only of these dnections 
Treat- In cleaning hieechloaders, including the inside of the haiiels, 
Eient of neithei oil noi w atei should be used, but solely spiiits of tuipentiue 
guns The gun should neiei be laid aside on full-cock, as this weakens 
the mainspuugs As hainmeiless guns aie neeessaiily on full-cock 
when taken doivn, the tiiggeis should he diawn, butwuth the cae- 
ful proviso that the points of the liammeis stiike upon a block of 
haul wood held fimily in fiont of them The lock should nevei he 
snapped unless there is a discharged or a "dummy” caitiidge in 
the haiiel No hammer can he made, of any metal oi foim of con- 
struction, that will not probably ciack if it falls without something 
111 front less tiying than the hard and impassive hreeth On sea 
vojages and in damp elimates the barrels should be kept from the 
atinospliei e by iiisu ting into them wooden i ods covered w ith w ooUen 
cloth, and in such cases the fiee application of turpentine will he 
lonnd invaluable Failing these lods, each end may be closed with 
w'adding or coiks Foi oiling the locks the finest chiouometei oil 
should he used, and only ajiphed in minute quantities to the points 
of faction, not orei all oil dues up and if apidied copionsly 
liustrates the desiied purpose Kaw linseed oil, fiequentiy nibbed 
into a stock, hardens and pieseives it Exploieis and tiavelleis, 
w'liose lives may depend on their fiieaims, may usefully stiengtlien 
the w eakest pait of every gim, the handle of the stock, by wrapipiug 
it tightly lomul with wliip-coid 

Shooting Game —Space forbids enteiing at length on the modes 
of shooting the seveial vaiieties of game All that is here possible 
is briefly to touch upon some of the salient points m the jmisiut 
of the moie common varieties 

fiabhits Rabbits, on which young sportsmen geneially first essay their 
“’pi entice hand,” dash off toi the neai est shelter with gi eat lapidity, 
and should be lustaiitaneously hied at, the aim being taken slightly 
in advance. If a i abhit has disappear ed among hi ushwood, it may 
be not unavailing to file light in fiont of the line it was seen to 
take In “faneting” the sportsman should stand cleai of the 
liunow (ovei which he should iievei tiead), and nevei fiie at a 
Hares labbit until it is well away from the "bolt-hole ” Hales are less 
tenacious of life than labbits, and, as it is an object not to mangle 
tbe body and so cause an effusion of blood, the eyes of the spoits- 
maa should be fixed solely on the tips of the eais in whatever 
dll action the animal is going, when the shot is instantaneously 
fatal A hare coming straight towards a spoitsman should not be 
filed at , be should stand quite motionless until it comes within 30 
yauls, when on his making a slight sound oi movement it will tuin 
aside and give an easy shot lo other dnection need he given on 
this head (save possibly that the shot is more easy when a liaie is 
ascending a ndge acioss which it may be rmmiiig than when it is 
dGScending fiom the ciown to the furrow), seeing that the one 
Koedeei principle of firing solely at the ears involves everything Roedeei 
are usually blled watli bncksliot— although a small nfle is pre- 
ferable— the "guns ” being posted at the likely passes Tbe neck 
01 ahonldei should be filed at They are easily killed when withm 
fair distance, but aie exceedingly clevei m keeping out of range 
and m detecting the pi esence of the huking sportsman They also 
have the tuck, m common with the elephant, of doubling back and 
jiassing louiul any knoll, coming out on its othei side and then 
continuing then intended course Of this instinctive habit the 
spoitsmaix shoidcL avail himself 

Grouse Success in grouse-shooting, jnobably the finest of all spoits fiom 
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every point of new, depends mainly on vigilance and caiefiil atten- 
tion to the nioienientfa of the clogs, and following them well up as 
soon as theie aie indications of game being m fiont Save that a 
cunning old cock will after using mimecliately dip down to ueaily 
the le\el of the heathei and go off with woudiously baffling speed, 
theie is no peenliaiity m the flight of gioiise calling foi special 
lemaik Like paitiidges, they geneially fly stiaiglit and ueaily 
hoii/iontally As tbe season advances, then wanness and the 
matuied stiength of the young buds make then pursuit moie 
difficult, hut otherwise they afloid fan shots "Liiving” is now 
quite a leeognized biauch of gi ouse-shootiug The ‘ ‘ guns ” being 
posted in aitifieial pilaces of concealment in the hue of flight know n 
to he usually taken by the hiuls on being distinbed by beateis, the 
shots aie taken as the buds aie coming oveihead. Then speed is 
so great that it is needless to file it they have once passed the 
shooter, seeing that the aim must be taken some feet in front ^ 

It has been touiid useful foi tlis sportsman to ciouoli w'ltliout 
motion until the buds aie coming within distance, when, suddenly 
showing himself, they are startled and throw then heads up, thus 
bieabng then flight and giving the gun a fair chance Peihaps 
the easiest and most fatal shots aie at single birds coming stiaight 
towaids the spoitsman, taken at about 80 yauls The aim should 
he high, and it is aided hy tbe lecoil of a gun when filed, which 
throws the muzzle up in the hue of flight The pellets also stake 
the head andueck, and with such foice that, when meeting the bud, 

No 1 shot IS most deadly when so dischaiged The lecoil of a gun 
when filed "high” is also useful m shooting with a nfle any huge 
bud passing overhead , the shootei should face the hud Diiviug 
IS seveie woik if thoioiiglily earned out, as the spoitsnion, as soon 
as one heat is ovei, have to fiud their way rapidly to the next 
jiosition It is therefoie not an eSeminate spoit, and it probably 
iiidiiectly maintains the number of the stock -buds hy killing off 
the old leading cocks (which vutually are veimm) Setieis am 
the piopei dogs foi gionse-sliootmg, then hauy feet being well 
jirotected from the heathei , hence to mamtam vigoin they lequno 
to dunk w'ater frequently and even to squat in shallow pools 
Pointers aie piefeiable foi diy moois, paiticulaily m hot weathei 
Paitiidge-shootiiJg is akin to giouse-shootiiig iiiiespecL of thoPai- 
moJe of puisuit, the difference lying m its being earned on inoslly tudges 
upon cultivated oi enclosed land Both in paitiidge-shooting and 
in gionse-sliooting one bud only ought to be singled out and shot 
at, no success will follow filing into the "blown" ol a covey 
Old spoitsmen legiet that shooting ovei dogs (jiomteis being jne- 
feiable to the swiftei and moie dasliiiig settoia) is going out of 
puctice, hut the dose cutting of tlio giam crops now m vogue 
leaves so little stubble tliat the appioach of the dogs is soon hy the 
buds, which, geneially using wild, affoul few “shots to points ” 

Hence the system of spoitsmen walking lu lino (with no dogs save 
letiieveis) and taking what buds use befoio thorn, and so iluving 
them into tuinips oi otliei coveit, oi of having them "diiveu” 
by beateis, is almost ciifoiced 1711611 di iveii into such coveits the 
buds aie apt to lun befoie the shooters and take then flight from 
the far end of the field This may bo prevented by the sportsiuau 
not advancing dueetly, hut in a senes ol circuits , then the buds, 
becomuig uuccitam as to winch way thc;y should urn, sit close amt 
only use on liis very near apinoach Of com so this excellent hut 
almost unknowm system can only be well oaiiied nut by a single 
shooter, or by two at tbe most In "ilnving” tlie “guns” aie 
posted in a line at some distance from each other, undci the con- 
cealment of a hedgo some 20 yaids in their front Towards tins 
the beaters (with a fugleman on liorseliack, if necessary) drive the 
buds The shots aie geneially veiy diliicult, the buds ilyiug with 
lemarkable speed, and the shooter being also often bcwildoied by 
the numhei of smallei buds, such as tlio various kinds ol tlmislios, 
w'hicb precede oi accompany the parti ulges , their sudden appear- 
ance on coming over the hedge is also trying, whereas the approach 
of giouse can bo seen These two systems — "duvuig” and the 
cucular piogiession in covert — are of recent introduction. The 
foimei has develojicd grcatei slcill lu slmoting. 

The art of shooting pheasants depends upon tlie fact that, unlike Phea- 
paitiidges or grouse, tho bu'ds geneially steadily aseoiid in their sants 
flight , hence the tendency is to shoot iiudcr them This upward 
flight is gieatest in coveits, until it soiuetinies hccoiuos almost 
peipendicular, buds using lu tins way being called “lockotois” 

The inexperienced shootei is also misled hy the manner in which 
I the tail IS spread out like a fan, concealing the body, and thus 
j diverting the aun from the body upon tho tail fcatheis To aim 
high, therefore, is the golden lule Tho shootei should face buds 
! which fly lapidly overhead, in tho way described above 

To kill snipe well one must hunt down the wind— an oxecplional &uipe 
piactice— and on the bird rising file at once, or, failing that, give it 
time to change its few preliminary zigzag motions into a steady iliglft 

j 1 A earner pigeon can fly a little ovoi 4 miles 5 furlongs m four minutes,— 
an average of nearly 102 feet a second Assuming tlie distance to bo 40 yard.s 
(along shot), tlie aim taken at a bud flying across ibc sliootei at tliat speed 
I should be nioie tlian 5 feet m advance, the flight of tho shot tu a distance of 
i 40 jards requumg one-nmoleentli. of a second 
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As the least touch of shot biiugs a snipe doivn, it is veiy unlikely to 
have passed out of lange befoie the diiect line ot flight is a&sumed 
This IS the only spoit followed on land “down wand ” Shot ISTo 
9 or 10 should be used 

Black- Although gieatly diffeient in chaiactei, black-game and wood- 
cock cock may be well coupled togethei as being eccentiicin their niove- 
and inents The foimei aie most easily shot veiy eaily in the season, 

wood- especially ovei a steady old pointei, when the bioods aie yet on 

cock the moie open gioiind, undei the maternal eliaige, like so many 
domestic chickens , but, when they have bioken up the family ties, 
congiegated, and betaken themselves to the coppices, they become 
so iiiegulai in then habits and imceitain in then mode of taking 
flight that no exact lules can he laid down foi their pm suit The 
spoitsman, using one steady old pointer and aietiie\ei, had best 
he guided by an expeiienced attendant, who should take care to 
heat out any bird linking in a thick hush fiom the opposite side 
and tow aids the gim A few shots may also he got at the dawn 
of day on the edges of stubble-fields , but hlack-game shootmg is 
generally disappointing The female buds, “giey hens,” aie not 
shot at , the young males, w’hich gieatly lesemhle them, aie dis- 
tinguished fiom them by the white feathers m the tail A sohtaiy 
blackcock may often he seen to take up a promment position, usu- 
ally in the centre of one of the small helds to he found on the side 
of hilly giound, wheie he maintains a vigilant watch With some 
expel lence in shooting matteis, the piesent wiiter knows no puisiut 
moie mteiestiug and invigoiating than stalking such a bud with- 
out causing undue fatigue, it exeicises one’s patience, vigilance, and 
coolness of neive Shot foi tins pin pose should not he of a smallei 
size than Fo 4 Woodcock newly ariived may he leadily killed, 
especially iieai the sea-coast After lecrinting, they frequently 
betake themselves to heatheiy moors if tlieie aie such neai at 
hand, wheie they fiequent the sides of iivulets and goiges Theie 
they may he leadily biought down , but in woods they have a knack 
of twisting, as it wei e, roinid the yoimgei trees, m the branches of 
which they aie mostly found, and so disconceit the aim Being of 
nocturnal habits, then eyes aie weak m the full glaie of day, and 
they aie fond of the sheltering shade of thickly foliaged trees, such 
as the holly The only advice that can be given on this sport is 
to nsk the shot at the merest glimpse of the hud tlnoiigh the 
blanches, and tiust to the spiead of the pellets to kill, foi the 
woodcock, like its congener the snipe, will fall with a touch, and 
even (appaiently) tlnough mere fright on being filed at, without 
being touched at all The best shot to use is N-o 8 
Ammu- Ammunition —In foimer times spoitsmen carefully adjusted 
nition their chaiges of powulei and shot to suit the w'eathei (which affected 
the strength of the foiiner) and the spoit m hand Now, almost 
everything is left to the puiveyoi of caitiidges, which are usually 
chaiged on aveiage propoitions The sportsman should he caiefiil, 
theielore, to asceitain the chaige best suited to his weapon, and to 
have his caitiidges so loaded When a gun lecoils the chaige of 
shot — not of powder, as is generally supposed — should be reduced , 
and it IS always safoi to use a light chaige of shot Bieechloadeis 
require large-gramedpowdei, Messis Ouiti& & Haivey’sNo 6 being 
the typical size Pyroxyhne explosives, of which Schultze powdei^ 
IS the normal type, are now laigely used, especially in the fiist 
baiiel, the othei being chaiged with black powder Foi almost 
all legular spoit No 6 shot is the best size , and it is better to use 
No 7 in a smallei quantity than No 5 foi giouse and paitndges 
For pheasants and black game use No 5, but of oz m weight, 
with a somewhat reduced chaige of powdei One oz oi at most 
oz. of No 6 IS ample , the forniei will tiavel with marvellous 
and fai-ieachnig velocity Any excess of shot meiely falls to the 
ground, as may be seen by flung over a sheet of smooth water Foi 
cluck-shooting (for which the barrels should he of “10” gauge and 
32 inches long) No 4 shot is a good size; and foi this spoit it is 
well to leduce the weight of the shot and increase veiy considerably 
that of the powder, velocity being everythmg 
Rifle- Rifle-shooting —The ijropriety of shooting with both eyes open 
shooting. iSj if possible, moie impeiative in rifLe-shootmg than in shooting 
game, if lapidity is valued, as it must he Firearms immediately 
followed the long how and the cioss-how, and it has never been 
supposed that the ai chei disehai ged these with one eye closed W ith 
both eyes open the “back sight” virtually becomes tianspaient, 
and foi ms no obstacle to the aim, while ivith one eye closed it cer- 
tainly does, foi, as the head and eyes must he kept fairly up in 
flung a shot gun, they must be kept well down in firing a rifle 
The “express” rifle is the chef -d’ oeuvre of modern weapons, and 
when properly made will thiow its bullet up to 200 yards without 
perceptible curve fi om one sight This result is attained mostly by 

^ Tins explosive is the invention of Colonel J F B Schultze, of 
the Prussian artillery service, and was intioduced about 1866 into the' 
United Kingdom by Mr J D Doiigall It is now being manufactured 
m Great Biitaiu as well as oii the Continent The advantages claimed 
for it are that it does not leqmre any special loading, such as hard 
ramming, there is a smallei recoil than with black gunpowder, and 
it has great propulsive power, with little or no fouling of the fiiearm 
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an moidmately large charge of powder to a light and parti j hollow 
bullet (see Guxmakinc, vol xi p 282) The “pull” on the 
tiiggei should lathei he a pinch than a direct backwaid pull, i e , 
the tiiggei should he pinched between the loiefinger and the thumb 
which giasps the handle of the stock It the sportsman has the 
piesence of mind to inflate Ins chest wuth a long inhalation he will 
shoot all the better Theie is a populai opinion that a single- 
barrelled “ expiess ” shoots moie truly than a double baiielled one 
This IS quite a mistake, unless the ban el of the foimer is made 
so thick and heavy at the muzzle (to pi event the metal qiuveung 
when the bullet leaves it) as to destroy the balance In double- 
baiielled iifles tbe one barrel braces up tbe other, and they aie 
also so adjusted as to shoot parallel This common erior has prob- 
ably arisen fiom confounding “ express ” with long-range match 
iifles, which aie cpiite anothei thing The 450 calibie is best 
adapted for deer and antelopes, 500 for mixed shooting, and 577 
foi dangerous animals But for these and the gi eat pachyderms a 
“ 12 ” gauge, throwing an explosive shell, is the most efiective ol 
all fiieaims, the larger “aiea” of the wound telling at once 
All really useful information on the subject of shootmg is contamed in J D 
Dongall’s Shooting, its Appliances, Au (London, 2d ed ISSl) , General W N 
Hutchinson's Dog hrmling (London, 1S7C) , and W Sciope’s Deei stalking 
(London, 1S46) (J D D ) 

SHOREj Jane, inistre.ss of King Edward lY , would 
have been unknown by name even to the studious antiqiiaiy 
but for the events ivhich took place after the death of her 
royal paramour She was the first of three concubines 
whom he described respectively as the merriest, the wilyest, 
and the holiest harlot in his realm A handsome woman 
of moderate stature, round face, and fair complexion, she 
was more captivating by her wit and conversation than by 
her beauty , yet Sir Thomas More, writing yrhen she was 
still alive, hut old, lean, and withered, declares that even 
then an attentive obseiver might have discerned in her 
shrivelled countenance some traces of its lost charms She 
was boin in London, and mairied before she was quite 
out of girlhood to a citizen named William Shore, who, 
though young, handsome, and well-to-do, never really won 
her affections ; and thus she yielded the more reaclily to 
the solicitations of King Edward Her husband on tins 
abandoned her, and after Edward’s death she became the 
mistress of Lord Hastings, whom Richard III , then duke of 
Gloucester, as protector during the minority of Edward Y , 
suddenly ordered to he beheaded on 13th June 1483 
According to the repoit given by More, Richard had 
accused Hastings at the council table of conspiring against 
him along with the queen-dowager and Shore’s wife, who 
by sorcery and witchcraft had given him a withered arm 
So having got rid of Hastings he caused Jane Shore to he 
committed to piison and spoiled her house, containing 
property to the value of 2000 or 3000 marks, ec|mvalent. 
to a sum of £20,000 or £30,000 at the present day 
But having sought in the first place to charge her with 
conspiracy — ^a charge which apparently he could not sub- 
stantiate — ^he thought better afterwards to get the bishop 
of London to put her to open penance at Paul’s Cross 
for her vicious life She accordingly went in her kirtle 
through the streets one Sunday with a taper m her hand, 
her beauty really enhanced by the blush which hei humilia- 
tion called up m her usually pale cheeks , and many who 
detested her mode of life could not but pity her as the 
victim of a hypocritical tyranny. The penance certainly 
did not induce her to reform, for she immediately af to- 
wards became the mistress of the marquis of Dorset j and, 
what IS still more extraordmary, next year, having been 
taken again into custody, and her husband, it may be 
presumed, being by that time dead, she so captivated the 
kmg’s solicitor, Thomas Lynom, that he actually entered 
into a contract of marriage with her This we know from 
a letter of King Richard to his chancellor on the occasion, 
desiring him to dissuade Lynom from the match, as far as 
he could, by argument, but, if he found him determined, 
then, provided it was not against the laws of the church, 
he might convey the king’s consent and meanwhile deliver 
Jane out of prison to her father’s custody Conduct so 
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unlike Hs preTious seventy skeins tliat Eichard knew kow 1 
to be gracious as well as despotic. "Wketker tke mariiage 
actually took place is not kiiovui Jane certainly lived 
to tke year 1513, wken More wrote kis kistory of Kickaad 
III , but kow muck later we cannot tell 

SHORTHAND, or Stenography, Tachygeapht, &c, 
IS a term applied to all systems of brief kandwiitmg wkick 
are intended to enable a peison to wiite legibly at tke rate 
of speeck (Foi tke ancient Latin and Greek tackygrapky, 
see tke last part of tke article on Paleography.) In tke 
lOtk centuiy all piactical acquaintance witk tke skoitkand 
systems of Greece and Rome faded completely away, and 
not till tke beginmng of tke 17tk can tke art be said to 
kave revived. But even during that interval systems of 
uniting seem to kave been practised wkick for speed ap- 
pioximated to modern skortkand ^ 

Slioitlicuid III Engl'isli-s2iealin(j G outlines — ^England was 
tke biitkplace of modern skortkand, and at tke present 
time tkere is no countiy in Em ope, except peikaps 
Geimany and German Switzerland, wkere tke art is so 
extensively practised as in England Tke first impulse to 
its cultivation may possibly be traced to tke Reformation 
lYken tke principles of tkat movement were being pro- 
mulgated fiom tke pulpit, a desiie to preserve tke dis- 
courses of the pieacker naturally suggested tke idea of 
accelerated writing It is certainly striking tkat in tke 
early systems so many brief arbitrary signs are provided to 
denote pkrases common in tke New Testament and Pro- 
testant tkeology. Up to tke present time (1886) not less 
t k^n 483 professedly distinct systems of Englisk skortkand 
kave been pukksked, and doubtless many more kave keen 
invented for private use It is impossible kere to notice 
even by name more tkan a very few of them Indeed, if 
we reject all tkose systems wkick are imitations or lepro- 
ductions of eaiker ones, and systems wkick are so unpracti- 
cal as to be little better tkan elegant toys, and a multitude 
of utterly worthless catckpenny publications, only a few 
remain In Di Timotky Brigkt’s ^ Gharactene (1588) and 
Peter Bales’s ^ Aite of Btachggmphie, contained in Ins 
Wnt%ng Schoolemaster (1590), almost every word m tke 
language is piovided with an arbitrary sign Only witk 
gigantic memory and by unremitting labour could one 
acquire a practical knowledge of suck methods Tke first 
shorthand system worthy of tke name which, so far as is 
known, appeared m England is tkat of J olm Willis, whose 
Aft of Btmogra^Me (London, 13 editions^ from 1602 to 

^ For instances, see Zeibg’s Oesckichte ii Lit der Gmhvmdschreiii- 
lunst (Dresden, 1878), pp 67-79 For Joliu of Tilbury’s system (c. 
1176), see especially Shorthand, No 5, and Beinies, viu p. 303 
“ Tlie Bodleian Libiary contains the only known copy of Bnght’B 
book For a description of the system, see Phonetic Journal, 1884, 
p 86 , Oirculars of Infoimahon of the Bureau of Edwcdwn (Wash- 
ington), No 2, 1884, p 8 , and Notes and Queries, 2d ser, vol u. p 
394 A IS represented by a straight line, the other letters of the 
alphabet by a stiaight line with a book, ciicle, oi tick added at the 
beginning. Each alphabetic sign placed in vanous positions, and 
having some additional mark at the end, was used to indicate arbi- 
tianly chosen woids begmnmg with a, h, c, d, &c There weie foui 
slopes given to each lettei and twelve ways of varying the base, so 
that forty-eight words could be written under each lettei of the alpha- 
bet if necessary Thus the sign for 6 with different terminal marks 
and mitten in four different directions signified a numbei of words 
commencing with 1 , 537 such signs had to be learned by heart By 
adding ceitam external marks these signs were applied to other words 
thus by iratmg a dot in one of two positions with lespect to a sign the 
latter was made to represent either a synonym or a word of opposite 
meaning Under an are given as synonyms breath, exhoMion, mist, reek, 
steam, vapour The best account of Bright is given m the Dictionary 
of National Biography, vol vi (1886) 

® Bales’s method was to gi’onp the words in dozens, each dozen headed 
bya Roman letter, with certain commas, periods, and other marks to be 
placed about each letter in then aiipropnate situations, so as to distin- 
gnisli the words from each other For an account of Bales, see Wood’s 
Athm Own., vol i col 666, Diet of Nat.Biog ,vqI iu (1885) 

* Tlie first edition, published anonymously, is entitled The Art of 


1644) IS substantially based on tke common alphabet , but 
the clumsiness of Ins alphabetic signs, and the confused 
laborious contrivances by which he denotes prefixes and 
terminations, involving tke continual lifting of tke pen, 
would seem to render kis method almost as slow as long- 
hand. Of tke 201 systems which intervene between J 
Willis’s and Isaac Pitman’s phonography (1837) nearly all 
aie based, like Wilks’s, on the alphabet, and may be called 
a, b, c systems But seven are, like pkonograiiky, strictly 
phonetic, viz, tkose by Tiffin (1750), Lyle (1763), Holds- 
woitk and Aldridge (1766), Roe (1802), Pkineas Bailey 
(1819), Towndiow (1831), and De Stains (1839) Of the 
281 systems which kave appealed suice phonography a 
very large piopoition are merely imitations of tkat system, 
or proceed on tke same lines. 

A few general remarks apply largely to all tke a, b, c A, b, c 
systems Each lettei is designated by a straight line or sterns 
curve (vertical, horizontal, or sloping), sonietiines with tke 
addition of a kook or loop. G and 2 * are rejected, i being 
substituted for hard c and g, s for soft c Signs are pro- 
vided for cli, sh, ill G and j are classed under one sign, 
because in some words g is pioiiounced as y, as in giant, 
gem, Similaily each of tke pairs /, v and 5, z has only one 
sign A few autkois make the signs for y, v, z heavier than 
tkose for g, f s Some class p and b, t and d, each under 
one sign. The stenogiapkic alphabet is tkerefoic — a, 1, d, 
e,f(v), g (J), Ii, i, I, I, in, n, o, p, r, s {z), f, u, io, x, ij, ch, sh, 
ill Letters ivkick aie not sounded may be omitted Gh, 
pill may be counted as /in suck words as cough, Phkp , but 
tke th 111 thing is never distinguished from the ih in them 
Thus tke a, b, c systems aie largely phonetic with respect 
to consonant-sounds, it is rather with regard to tke vowels 
tkat they disregard tke phonetic principle No attempt is 
made to provide adequately for tke many vowel-sounds of 
tke language Thus tke signs for like and hcl, for rate and 
i at, &c , are tke same In tke case of vowel-sounds denoted 
by two letters, tkat vowel is to be written wkick best repre- 
sents tke sound Thus in meat the e is selected, but in 
great the a In some a, b, c systems, including ike best of 
them (Taylor’s), a dot placed anywlioie docs duty foi all 
tke vowels Tins practice is, of course, a fruitful source 
of error, for pauper and paper, gas and goose, and hundreds 
of other pairs of words would according to tins plan be 
written alike In the early systems of Willis and Ins imi- 
tators tke vowels are mostly written oitkor by joined char- 
acters or by lifting tke pen and writing tke next consonant 
m a certain position with respect to tke preceding one 
Both these plans are bad , for lifting the pen involves ex- 
penditure of time, and vowels expressed by joined signs and 
not by marks external to tke word cannot bo omitted, as is 
often necessary m swift writing, without clianging tlio 
general ajipearance of the woid and forcing the oyo and 
tke hand to accustom themselves to two sets of outlines, 
vocalized and unvocalized. In the hotter a, b, c systems 
tke alphabetic signs, besides combining to doiioto words, 
may also stand alone to designate certain short common 
words, prefixes, and suffixes. Thus in Harding’s edition of 
Taylor’s system tke sign for d, when written alone, denotes 
do, did, the prefixes de-, des-, and tke terminations ~dom, 

-end, -ened, -ed This is a good practice if tlio words are 
well chosen and precautions taken to avoid ambiguities. 
Numbers of symbolical signs and lougk word-iiictiires, and 
even wholly arbitrary marks, are employed to denote words 
and entire phrases. Symbolical or pictorial signs, if suffi- 
ciently suggestive and not very numerous, may bo effective ; 
but the use of “ arbitraries ” is objectionable because they 
are so difficult to remember. In many shorthand books 

Stenographie wheremio is annexed a very easie Direction for 
Stegmographie, or Secret Writing, printed at London in 1602 for 
Cuthkert Burkie The only known copy ns in the Bodleian Ijilivary, 
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tlie student is lecominended to form additional ones for 
liim&elf, and so of couise make kib ■writing illegible to others 
Tlie^cMsoji cVttie of such signs is not fai to seek The 
propel shoitliand signs for many common -words were so 
clumsy 01 ambiguous that this method was resorted to in 
01 del to provide them with clearer and easier outhnes For 
the purpose of verbatim lepoiting the student is recom- 
mended to omit as a lule all vowels, and decipher his writ- 
ing with the aid of the contest. But, when vowels ai’e 
omitted, hundreds of pairs of woids having the same con- 
sonant skeleton (such as minister and monastei y, ft ontier 
ktA fuinituve, libel and label) aie -wiitten exactly ahke 
This is one of the gravest defects of the a, b, c systems 
John Willis’s system was largely imitated but hardly 
improved by Edmond Willis (ICIS), T Shelton (1620), 
Witt (1630), Dix (1633), Mawd (1635), and Theophilus 
Metcalfe (1635) T Shelton’s system, repubhshed a great 
many times down to 1687, was the one which Samuel Pepys 
used in writing his diary ^ It was adapted to German, 
Dutch, and Latin ^ An advertisement of Shelton’s work 
in the Me/cumis Politiais of 3d October 1650 is one of 
the eaihest busmess advertisements kno-wn The book of 
Psalms 111 metre (206 pages, 2-| x 1 J inches) was engraved 
according to Shelton’s system by Thomas Cross Metcalfe’s 
Eadio-Stenogi apliy^ or Phovt- Writing, was lepubhshed again 
and again for about a hunch eel years The 35th “ edition ” 
IS dated 1693, and a 65th is known to exist The ineffi- 
ciency of the early systems seems to have brought the art 
into some contempt Thus Thomas Heywood, a contem- 
porary of Shakespeare, says in a prologue^ that his play of 
Queen Elizabeth 

“ Did tlirong the seats, the boxes, and the stage 
So much that some by stenography chew 
A plot, put it in punt, scarce one word true ” 
Shakespeare critics would in this mannei explain the 
badness of the text in the earhest editions of Hamlet, 
Borneo and Juliet, Taming of the Shrew, Meny Wives of 
Windsor, and Henry 7 Perhaps a study of J Willis’s 
system and of E Willis’s (which, though not pubhshed till 
after Shakespeare’s death, was practised long before) may 
shed light on corrupt readings of the text of these plays ^ 
Rich’s system (16 lb, 20th edition 1792) was reproduced 
with slight alterations by many othei persons, including 
W Addy, Stringer, and Dr Philip Docldridge (1799 and 
thiee tunes since) The New Testament and Psalms were 
engraved in Rich’s characters (1659, 596 pages, 2;^x 1| 
inches, 2 vols ), and Addy biought out the whole Bible 
engraved iii shorthand (London, 1687, 396 pp ). Locke, 
in his Treatise on Education, recommends Rich’s system ; 
but it is encumbered with more than 300 synibohcal and 
arbitrary signs In 1 847 it was still used by Mr Plowman, 
a most accomplished Oxford repoiter. 

In 1672 William Mason, the best shorthand author of the 
l7th century, published his Pen plucPd from an Eagle’s 
Wing The alphabet was largely taken from Rich’s. But 
in his Art’s Advancement (1682) only six of Rich’s letters 
are retained, and in his Plume Yolante (1707) further 
changes are made Initial vowels are written by them 
alphabetic signs, final vowels by dots in certain positions 
(a, e at the beginumg j ^, y at the middle , o, m at the 
end), and medial vowels by lifting the pen and -writing the 
next consonant m those same three positions -with respect 
to the preceding one Mason employed 423 symbols and 

1 See a paper by J E Eailey, “ On the Cipher of Pepys’ Diaiy,” m 
Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, vol. ii (1876) 

^ See Zeibig’s Qesch. %. Lit d Geschmndschreiihinst, p, 195 
® Pleasant dialogues and Brammas (London, 1637), p 249. 

^ See M Levy’s Shahspere and Shorthand (London), and Phonetic 
Journal, 1885, p 34 

® This ciiiioaity is described in the Phonetw Joumed, 1885, pp. 158, 
196. The Bodleian Library has a copy. 
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arbitraries. He was the first to discover the value of a 
small circle foi s in addition to its propei alphabetic sign 
Mason’s system was lepubli.^^hed by Thomas Gurney in 
1740, a circumstance vihich has peipetuated its u&e to the 
piesent day, for m 1737 Guiney was appointed shorthand- 
■niiter to the Old Bailey, and eaily in the 19th century 
W B Gmney -was appointed shorthancl--nriter to both 
Houses of Parliament Gurney reduced Mason’s aibitraries 
to about a bundled, inventing a fe-vv specially suitable for 
parhamentary reporting The Gurneys were excellent 
■nuiteis of a cumbrous system Thomas Gurney’s Brachy- 
graphy passed through at least eighteen editions, but the 
sale of the book has now almost ceased 

In 1767 was published at Manchester a work by John BjTom 
Byrom, sometime fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge, 
entitled The Universal English Shoithcmcl, distinguished for 
its precision, elegance, and systematic construction Bjtoui 
had died in 1763 Ha-ving lost his fellowship by faihng 
to take orders, he made a living by teaching shorthand 
in London and Manche.sier, and among his pupils were 
Hoiace Walpole, Lord Conway, Charles Wesley, Lord 
Chesterfield, the duke of Devonshire, and Lord (Jamden 
Shorthand, it is said, procured him admission to the Royal 
Society He founded a stenographic club, to the proceed- 
mgs of which his journal,^ wiitten in shorthand, is laigely 
devoted In the strangers’ gallery of the House of Com- 
mous m 1728 Byiom daied to write shorthand from Sir 
R Walpole and others In 1 73 1 , when called upon to give 
evidence before a pailiamentary committee, he took short- 
hand notes, and, complaints being made, he said that if 
those attacks on the liberties of shorthand men went on 
he “must have a petition from all counties where oui dis- 
ciples dwell, and Manchester must lead the w^ay ” Thomas 
Molyneux popularized the system by publishing seven 
cheap editions between 1793 and 1825 Modifications of 
Byrom’s system were issued by Palmer (1774), Nightingale 
(1811), Adams (1814), Longmans (1816), Gawtress (1819), 

Kelly (1820), Jones (1832), and Roffe (1833) Byrom’s 
method received the distinction of a special Act of Pailia- 
ment for its protection (15 Geo II c 23, for twenty-one 
years fiom 24th June 1742). To secure hneality in the 
writing and facility m consonantal joinings he provided 
two forms for h, h, j, w, x, sh, fh, and three for 1. A, e, 
i, 0 , u, he lepresented by a dot in five positions with respect 
to a consonant Practically it is impossible to observe more 
than three (beginning, middle, and end) With all its 
ineiits, the system lacks lapidity, the continual recurrence 
of the loop seiioiisly retarding the pen. 

In 1786 was published An Essay intended to establish ciTajlor. 
Standard for a tfnwmal System of Stenography, by Samuel 
Taylor (London) This system did more than any of its 
predecessors to establish the art in England and abroad 
Equal to Byrom’s in brevity, it is simpler in construction 
No letter has more than one sign, except w, which has 
two, Cousidermg that five vowel places about a consonant 
were too many, Taylor went to the other extreme and ex- 
pressed all the vowels alike by a dot placed in any position 
He directs that vowels are not to be expressed except when 
they sound strong at the beginning and end of a word. 
Arbitraries he discarded altogether ; but Harding, who re- 
edited his system m 1823, introduced a few Each letter 
when standing alone represents two or three common short 
words, prefixes and suffixes But the hst was badly chosen . 
thus m represents my and many, both of them adjectives, 
and therefore liable to be confounded in many sentences 
To denote m and o% by the same sign is evidently absurd 
Taylor’s system was republished again and again The 

® Byrom’s private journal and literary remains Lave teen published 
by the Chetham Society of Manchester. See, too, a paper by J. E 
Bailey in the Phonetva Journal, 1875, pp 109, 121 
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latest editions are those of J H. Cooke (London, 1865) 
and A Janes (London, 1882) In Harding’s edition (1823 
and at least twelve times since) tlie vowels are wiitten on 
an improved plan, the dot in three positions representing 
0 , e, i, and a ticli in two positions o, a Seveial other 
pel sons brought out Taylor’s syhtem, in particular G Odell, 
whose hook was re-edited or reprinted not less than sixty- 
four times, the latei lepuhlications appealing at Hew York 
The excellence of Tayloi’s method w^as recognized on the 
Continent the system came into use m Fiance, Italy, 
Holland, Sweden, Geimany, Portugal, Eoumania, Hungary, 
&c In England at the present day no method excepting 
Pitman’s phonogiaphy is more popular than Tayloi’s, 
although the systems which have appeared since Taylor’s 
are far moie numerous than those which preceded it. 

Mami The Universal Stenography of Wdliam Mavoi (1780 
and nine times since) is a very neat system, and diffem 
from Taylor’s in the alphabet and in a more definite 
method of marking the vowels. A, z, aie indicated by 
commas, o, y, by dots, m three places with lespect to a 
letter, namely beginning, middle, and end Other systems 
by J H Lewis (1812) and Moat (1833) aie still used to 
a small extent 

The vast mass of a, b, c systems are strikingly devoid 
of originality, and aie mostly imitations of the few that 
have been mentioned Nearly all may be briefly described 
as consisting of an alphabet, a list of common words, pre- 
fixes and suffixes expressed by single letters, a list of ar- 
bitrary and symbolical signs, a table showniig the best way 
of joining any two letters, a few general rules for writing, 
and a specimen plate ^ 

Pitman’s Pitman’s phonogiaphy, on account of its enormous diflfu- 

pliono- siou in Great Britain and the colonies, and in America, 

grapliy. oiganized and ongmal constmction, and its many 

inherent advantages, ineiits a nioie extended notice than 
has been given to the systems already mentioned In 1837 
Isaac Pitman, then teacher of a British school at Wotton- 


under-Edge and an excellent writer of Taylor’s system, 
composed at the invitation of Samuel Bagster a short 
stenographic treatise of his own, which Bagstei pnhhshed 
under the title of Stmgmphk Sound-Haul The price 
was fixed at fourpence, for the author had determined 
to place shorthand within the leach of everybody He 
had won the fiiendship of the Bible pubhsher by volun- 
tarily verifying the half a million references in the Com- 
prehensive Bible, and Mr Bagster for rime years published 
Mr Pitman’s shorthand hooks In 1840 a second edition 
appealed in the form of a penny plate bearmg the title 
Phonography, the prmcipal feature of the system being 
that it was constiucted on a piuely phonetic basis The 
name of Bagster helped the enterpiise, and the author was 
indefatigable m spreading the knowledge of his system 
by lectures and gratuitous teaching thiough the penny 
post, then just established In December 1841 the first 
number of what is now known as the Phonetic Journal 
appeared at Manchester in a lithographed form. It was 
then called the Phonographic JouvnaL, and subsequently 
in turn the Phonotypic Journal, the Phonetic News, and the 
Phonetic Journal The chief instruction books issued by 
the author at the present tune from his press at the 
Phonetic Institute, Bath, are the Phonograplm Teacher, 
a little sixpenny book for beginners, of which 1,030,000 
copies have been published; the Manual of Phmography 
(470th thousand), in which the art is sufficiently developed 
for the purpose of correspondence, private memoranda, 
and easy reporting, and the Phonographic Reporter (133d 
thousand) The weekly circnlation of the Phonetic Journal 
3 about 20,000 copies A part of it is printed in the 


/ For early Englisli systems, see especially some careful papers hv 
Mr A Paterson in Pkoneho Jomrud (1886). 


phonographic chaiacter from movable types The system 
has been warmly taken up in Amexica, where it has been 
lepublished in moie or less altered foims, especially by 
the author’s brother Benn Pitman, and by Messrs A J 
Graham, J E. Munson, E Longley, and Eliza B Burns 
A large number of periodicals lithographed in phonogiaphy 
are jniblished m England and Ameiica The Shorthand 
Magazine, monthly, has existed since 1864 Of standard 
English books punted or lithographed in phonogiaphy 
may be mentioned, besides the Bible, New Testament, 
and Player Book, The Ptlgnmh Progress, The Vicai of 
Walefield, Piclwich Papier s, Tom Broivn’s School-Days, 
Macaulay’s Essays and Biographies, Gulliver’s Travels, 
Blackie’s Self-culture, Bacon’s Essays, and a long list of 
tales and selections Numerous societies have been formed 
m all Enghsh-speaking countries for the dissemination of 
phonography The laigest is the Phonetic Society with 
3350 members, who have all ceitificates of a knowledge of 
the ait and engage to teach thiough the post gratuitously 
Most important towns in the United Kingdom have a 
phonographic association London has three Phono- 
graphy has been adapted to several foreign languages, but 
not so successfully as Gabelsberger’s German system Mr 
T A Reed’s Fiench Phonography (1882) is intended only 
foi English phonographeis who wish to lepoit French 
speeches Other adaptations to Fiench are by A J 
Lawson and J R Bruce A society for the adaptation of 
phonography to Italian was oiganized at Rome in 1883 
by G Francini, who has published his results (Romo, 
1883, 1886) Phonogiaphy adapted to Spanish by Paiody 
(Buenos Ayies, 1864) is piactised by half the steiio- 
giapheis employed m the senate and chambei at Buenos 
Ayres It has been adapted to Welsh by R H Moigaii 
(Wrexham, 1876), and to German by 0 L Diiesslein 
(Chicago, 1884) Phonogiaphy is steadily driving all otliei 
English systems out of the field Mi T. A Reed stated in 
the Phonetic Journal, 1883, p. 62, that of the 61 writers 
employed by the Times, Standar d, Telegraph, Mor ning Post, 
and the Press Association 31 were using phonography, 18 
Tayloi’s, 5 Gurney’s {i e , Mason’s), 4 Lewis’s, and 3 other 
systems, of the 67 members composrng the Institute of 
Shorthand Writers, chiefly practitioners m the law courts, 
26 were using phonography, 29 Tayioi’s, 7 Gurney’s (i.e , 
Mason’s), 3 Mavoi’s, and 2 Lewis’s , vlnle of the 80 mem- 
bers of the London Shorthand Writers’ Association, chiefly 
employed iii business offices, at least five-sixths wore pliono- 
giaphers Accoicbng to a recent (1882) liistoiy of short- 
hand, of 291 professional stenographers in London 134 used 
phonography, 89 Taylor’s, 35 Gurney’s, 8 Lewis’s, 8 Mavor’s, 
and 17 other systems (Byrom’s, Graham’s, Moat’s, &c.) 


The mam foafcvucs of Pitiimu’s systom must now ho descnhecl. Pitmaii’b 
llie alphabet of consonant sounds is — p, I , t, d', ch (as lu chip), system. 

J , k 9 (as m gay) ,f,v, th (.is in thing), dh (as m (horn) sh, 
e/i (as m vision) , m, n, ng (as m thing) , l,r, w, y, h Tiro bounds 
p, t, ch, k aie i-ppieseuted respectivoly by the four straight strokes 
\ I / — , and the eonospondmg voiced .souikIh h, d, g by exactly 
the same signs le&iiectively wuttoii heavy F, th (as in thing), s, 

sh are indicated by V. 0 respectively , the saiiio signs wntloii 
heavy and tapeiiug to the ends aie used for v, dh, s, sh icspect- 

lyely M, n, Z, r are denoted by A A lespoctivdy. Jl i,s 
also lepre&euted by writteinipwards and in a moie slautiiig 
cluection than the sign for ch. The signs for sh and I may bo wutten 
«p or down when in combuiation, but standing alone sh is written 
downwards and I upwards. The signs for w, y, h am iP' , 

all wutten upwaids. .ff has also ^ down Nq, mp (or mb), rch (or 
Wi ir, aieiepieseiited by the signs for n, ni, r, Zicbpectively written 
1 (as m loth), 

1 ® \ ^ ^ geneially wnttoii by a 

wS The long-vowel sounds are thus classified-:! (as in 

!-rS fA® A (as m coal), 

00 (as m hoot). The vowels a, e, ce aie maiked by a heavy dot 
placed respectively at the beginning, middle, and end of a consonant- 
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sign , nw, 0 , do by a heavy dash in the same thiee positions, and 
geneially stunk at light angles to the diiection of the consonant 
The shoit vovels aie d (as iii paf), Z (is iii pet), I (as in pit), o (as 
in pot), d fas in hut), and do (as in jwt) The signs toi these aie 
the same as foi the coiiesiiondiiig long voxels just emimeiated, 
except that they aie viitten light Signs similaily placed aie 
pi Glided foi the diphthongs oi (as in hoil), dd oi 6e, 61 (as in Bociii- 
cnjcs, poet, toincide), foi the senes yd, ije, yec, &c , and foi the 
senes ud, loe, wee, &c The signs foi ei (as in bite) and ou (as in 
coiv) aie A, and may he placed in any position with lespect to a 
consonant A stiaight line may leceive fom hooks, one at each 
side of the beginning and end, but a cun e only two, one at each 
end 111 the diiection of the cuive Hooks applied to a stiaight 
hue indicate the addition of I, ii, and f oi v lespectively, thus — 

\ pZ,'\,p/oi pu, and , c — li, c — 17, — = Z/, — > La, 
^ if 01 7 V, ^ 7 )i Hooks applied to a cuive denote the addition 
ofijinespectivelj^thus—^ //, ^fii,c-^7ii7,^inii Youel- 
signs placed aftei (oi, in the case of hoiizontal stiokes, undei) a 
consonant having the 7i oi /, v hook are lead between the consonant 
and the oi f, thus coiigJi, but “1“ aoio, pi ay 

Alaige hook at the conimeiicemeut of a cuive signifies the addi- 
tion of I, as Jl. The hooks combine easily vith the ciicle s, 
thus-A sp,°\ sp? (vheie the hook t is miplied oi included in the 

ciicle), 5pZj\ p/is (the hook n being included),'^ pfs, kc The 
halving piiuciple is one of the happiest devices in the whole histoiy 
of slioithand The halving of a light stioke— that is, wilting it 
half length — implies the adclitioii of t , the halving of a heavy stioke 
that of cZ, the vowel placed aftei (oi undei) the halved stioke being 
1 ead between the consonant and the added t or d, thus — ) saw, 
)“ mujM, 1, Dee, I. deed, \ pit, ~ cat, fat, 'f note, &c By 
this moans veiy biief signs aie piovided foi hosts of syllables ending 
in t and d, and foi a nunibei ot veibal foi ms ending in ed, thus — 
ended. The halving of a heavy stioke may, if necessaiy, add 
t, and that of a light stioke d, thus — ^beautify By combining 
the hook, the oiicle, and the halving piinciple, two oi thiee 
togethei, exceedingly biief signs are obtained foi a number of eon- 
soiiaiital seiies consisting of the combination of a consonant with 

one 01 moie of the sounds s, 7, 1, 7i,f, t, thus— ^ sp, <\ spit, 

spi ts , \ p7, ^ spl, ^ spit, % spliit, spliits , fn, fns, 
fnt, fnts , ^ // It, fntd, &e As a vou el-maik cannot 

conveniently be placed to a hook oi ciicle, we aie easily led to a 
way of distinguishing in outlmo between such woids as 1”“ cougr/t 
and i ^ co^ee, \ pen and\— - penny, 7 ace and lacy, 
kc This distinction limits the numbei of possible leadings of au 
unvoealmed outline A large hook at the end of a stioke luchcates 
the addition of -shon (as m fashion, action, kc ) This hook easily 

combines uitli the ciicle s, as in ^ actions, & positions The 
Glide A made laige indicates ss oi sir, as in \d' paxes, losses 
The vowel hetueen s and s (.) may be maiked in&ule the ciicle, as 

111 — cxeicisc, '^^subsistence The ciicle s lengthened to a loop 
signifies st, as ui\ posf, u bile a longei loop indicates sti’, as 

in muster, ininstor The loop may he contumed through 
the consonantal stioke and teiminate in a circle to denote sts and 

sti'S, as in boasts, minstei s The loop written on the left 
01 lowei side of a straight stioke implies the n hook and so signifies 

7ist, as in — against, J danced A cuive (or a stiaight stioke 
with a final hook) wiitten double length imidies the addition of tr, 
dr, or tlv), as in father, f' ' lettei, ^ lniuler,\^ fender, 

render This piactice is quite safe in the case of cuives, hut 
a straight stioke should not he lengthened in this way when there 
IS danger of leading it as a double lettei The lineal consonant- 
signs may stand alone to lepiesent ceitain short and common 
words as in many of the old a, h, c systems, with this difference, 
that in tlip old systems each letter represents several woids, but in 
phonography, in almost eveiy case, only one By wilting the 
horizontal strokes in two positions with respect to the line (above 
and on) and the others in three positions (entirely above, lesting 
on, and passing through the line) the number is nearly trebled, and 
very buof signs are obtained for some seventy or eighty common 
shoit words (e g , be, by, tn, if, at, it, my, me, kc ) A few very 
common monosyllables aie represented by their vowel-maiks, as 

the (remnant of of (leinnant of V ), on (remnant of ' ). 


A ceitain numhei of longei voids vhicli occur fiequently aie 
coiitiaeted, geneially by omitting the latter part, soinetiiues a 
middle pait of the word, as in (Z-ap) cjupict, {dji) daiujei , 
°~(Z/Z, sIJ) c/macteiistic,'^ {ndft) indefatigable The con- 
nective jihiase of the is intimated by viitiirg the woids hetuern 
vLich it ocems near to each other The is otteii expressed liy a 
short slanting stioke oi tick joined to the preceding void and 
generally sti nek dovnwaids, t\\\is'^ in the, ^ fo7 the 

Three principles vliicli lemaiii to be noticed aie of such import- 
ance and advantage that any one of them voiild go hu to place 
phonography at the head of all othei systems These aie the 
pimciples of positional viitmg, siinilai outlines, and phiaseogiaphy 
(1) The fii^t slanting stroke of a void can geneially he written so 
as eithei to he entirely above the line, oi rest on the hue, oi run 

through the line, thus — In the case of 
words composed wholly of hoiizontal stiokes the last tvo positions 


(on and tluough the line) coincide, as — These thiee 

positions aie called first, second, and tliiid respectively The fust 
IS specially connected with first-place vov els (d, d, aw, 6. t, oi), 
the second ivitli second-place vov els (e, Z, 6, U), and the thud with 
tlurd-plaee vowels {ee, I , do, dd , ou) In a fully vocalized style 
position IS not employed, but m the lepoiting style it is ot 
the gieatest use Thus the outline (fm) wiitteii above the line 

(Li ) must he read eitliei time oi Tom , when viitten lesting on the 
line (I— v) tome oi tame, when struck thiough the line ( j_) teem, 

team, or tomb By this method the numhei of possible leadings of 
an uiivoealized outline is gieatly reduced That woid iii each posi 
tional group which occuis the most fierpiently need not be vocalized, 
hut the otheis should In the case of dissyllables it is the accented 
vowel which decides the position , thus metliouglit should he wiitteii 
first position ( 3. ), method second position('^') (2) Anothei way 
of distmgmshing between voids having the same consonants but 
diffeieiit vowels is to vaiy the outline The possibility of vaiiety 
of outline aiises fiom the fact that many consonant-sounds have 
duplicate oi even tuplieate signs, as vehave seen Foi instance, 
7 has two lineal signs and a hook sign, and so each of the voids 
caitei, curator, cicatwe, and creatoi obtains a distinct outline A 
few simple rules direct the student to a piopei choice of outline, 
hut some diffeieiice of piactice obtains among phoiiogiaplieis in 
this lespect Lists of outlines foi woids having the same con- 
sonants are given ni the instruction books , the Jtepoi toi ’s Assistant 
coiitams the outline of every woi d viitteii vitli not nioie than thiee 
stiokes, and Phonographic Dictionai y genres the vocalized out- 
line of eveiy void in the language Aided by a true phonetic 
lepiesentation of sounds, by occasional vocalization, vauety of 
outline, and the context, the plionogiaphic veihatim lepoitei 
should nevei misread a word ^ (3) Lastly, phiaseogiaphy It has 
been found that in nnmheiless cases two oi moie words may he 
wiitteii without lifting the pen A judicious use of this piactice 
promotes legihihty, and the saving of time is veiy considei able 
Words wiitten thus should he closdy connected in sense and awk- 
waid jouiings avoided Such phiases are I am, I hate, 
i^youaic, fy^ you may, L it would, ^ it would not, '>oo aie, 


o'V have, have not, have nevei been, 

my dear f) tends, m a iciij shoit tiine^ as far as 
possible!\'-o^foi the most pait, and many thousands of otheis 

For the sake of obtaining a good phraseogiam for a common iihiase, 
it is often advisable to omit some part of the consonant outline 
Thus the pliiase you must leeollcct that may veiy well he wiitten 
{you mus lacollea that) Lists of recommended pliiaseo- 
giams aie given in the Phonographic Phrase Bool, the Legal Phiasc 
Boole, and the PMilway Phrase Bool 


1 Plionogiapliy is so legible that the exiieimieiit of handing the slioithand 
notes to iilionogiapliic compositois has often been tiiccl with coinjilete success 
A speed! of Richaid Cohden, on the Com Lavs, ileliveiecl at Bath on 17th 
Septeinhei 1845, and occupying an lioui and a cinf-rter, was repoited almost 
veihatim, and the notes, with a few vov els filled in, handed to the compositni s 
of the Bath Jmirml, vlio set them np with the usual aceuiacy A notice of 
the oecmience appealed the next day in the Bath Journal, and was raimecli- 
atelytiansfenedtothe eoluinns of the Times and othei newspapeis Mi Reed 
has tried the same experiment with equal success, the notes being handed to 
the eoinpositois in then original state (JPhoMtio Join nal, ISS4, p 337) In Mi 
Pitman’s piinting-offlce at Bath moie typesetting is done fioiii shorthand 
copy than fioni longhand Of couise it is geneially imaclvisahle to pimt a 
speech verhatmi, hut much time would he saved if the leportei could viite lus 
copy in the “corresponding" oi less brief and more vocalized style of phono- 
giaphy Coinpositois could aequiie the faculty of leading phonogiapliy in a 
veiy shoit time 
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Speei/iicus of Flioiiorfi ciiHuj 
Coue&poailiiig Style 

' ’vf ' 

^ I'-' \ 

"v- ^ ^ . V0.'y„ 

I ^ ^ ^ Ijj/ \ 

-I X, ± . "V ' ^ ^ M 

^ \ \ -^X V, ^ T jj" 

-^.Ks/ r- y’’ 

^ X 

Key —If all the feeliiif,s nf a patiiot gloia in oui liosoms on a peiusal of those 
einfiuent speeches iihich are delir ered in the senate, m m those pulilic assem- 
blies where the people are frequently conienerl to e\eicise the bnthright of 
Butems— we ewe it to slioi timid If new feivom be adiletl to our demotion, 
and an additional stimulus be imparted to our exertions as Oluistians, by the 
thiqnerit appeals and encoiuaging stattnieirts inaue at the anmxeraaues of oiii 
larions religious socletl6^— we owe it to slim than d Ifwe have an opjioitunity 
ra interesting ludioial cases, of eYaimning the cxidence, and leainmgtlie pio- 
ceedings with as much ceitamty, and neailx as much minuteness, as if w e had 
been pieseut on the occasion— we owe it to shoithand 
Rcpoitiug Style 

^ H d:?. 

A ' ^ ^ V X \- 

^ S''" ^ 

w ' ) •X, -- v> “ 1^.. 

Key (the pliraaeograms being indicated by lijpliens)—CHAnACTEiiisTics or 
THP A&n —The peciiliar and distiiigiiibhmg chaiacteiistios of the piesent age | 
aie-in eiery respect leiiiarkahle Unquebtionably an extiaoirtmary and iim 
xersal change has commenoecl in-thc internal aswellas-the exleinal-woild— 
rn-tlie-iiimd of-man as ivell-as m the habits of society, the one indeed being the 
necessaiv oonsefiuencD of the other Arahonal consideration of the cuenm- 
stances imvliicli manhind aieit-piesent placed raust-show-ns that influences 
of the most unpiit tan t ami w ondei ful cliaiacter hex e-been and ai e opei atmg in 
such a inannei as-to bring about if-nnt aiefmmation, a thorough lexolution m 
the oigaiiizatinn of society, Nexei m-the-historv of-the-world hax»e benevolent 
and philanthiopie institutions foi -the lelief of domestic and public afiliction , 
societies for-the promotion of mannfaetoiing, conimcieial, and agiicultural 
interests, associations for-the mstiuction of the masses, the advancement of 
literature and science, the deielopment of-tiue political -pnnciples, foi-the 
extension mshmt ofeveiy descnption of knowledge and-thebimgmg about 
of every kind of leform,— been-so numerous, so cfBcient, and so indefatigable 
m-their opeiation as at-the-iiresent-clay 

Systems Of the uumeroiis systems published smeo the invention 
siibse- of phonography the principal are A. M. Bell’s Steno- 
1852), Professor J D Eveiett’s 
^ (London, 1877), PockiieU’s Legible Shorthand (Loudon, 
1881), and J M Sloan’s adaptation of the French system, 
of Dnploye (1882). Of these Professor Everett’s must 
be pronounced much the best The author claims to have 
adhered to the phonetic piinciple more strictly than Mr 
Pitman Thus he distinguishes the o in home, comb, fiom 
that in so, and treats ur, er as a diphthong The alphabet 
is veiy like Mr Pitman’s in construction, light and heavy 
sounds being represented by light and heavy strokes 
The chief feature of the system is that all vowels aie 
marked in This is done by jomed signs, by lengthening 
the preceding consonant, by sepaiatmg the preceding from 
the following consonant, by lifting the pen and writing 
the one consonant attached to the other, and by intersec- 
tion Mr Pockaell, in liis somewhat bewildeiing system, 


seeks (like Mi Melville Bell) to pi ovule a method of indi- 
cating Avhethei a consonant i.s pi seeded or followed by a 
vowel 01 vowels To this end be gives to each consonant 
three linear signs (two curves and a straight line), the 
lecfuisite number of signs being made up by using tbiec 
lengths of stroke The selection of the light sign is deter- 
mined by the length and class of the woicls lepresented 
Much energfy is devoted to indicate wheie a \owel stands, 
blit not to what it n, The vow^els, when espiessed, aie 
disjoined, as in phonogiaphy and most systems Though 
Ml Bell s too claboiate classification of vowels is adopted, 
the phonetic method of rejiresentmg consonants is fre- 
quently discaided iii favour of the alphabetic Thus, no 
sign is pioiided for ~h (as in vision), and the baibaious 
gh (as lu Inght) is often retained “foi the sake of legi- 
bihty ” Mr Pocknell goes back to the antiquated device 
of pictoiial and arbitiaiy signs The Sloan -Duployaii 
system has been vigoiou&ly propagated , but it does not 
provide alphabetic characters for all the vow'els and con- 
sonants in the language, contents itself with representing 
not actual but “approximate” sounds, does not always 
indicate the order in which the characters should be read, 
recommends the frecpient omission of consonants and 
syllables at the “ discretion ” of the student, avoids angles, 
and lutioduces thiee slopes, instead of one, betwmeu the 
peipendiculai and the horizontal, and tlieiefore is not 
likely to meet with general acceptance 
A consideiablc number of American systems, as well as Amonoaii 
syistems based on Tayloi’s and Gurney’s, weie issued dur- 
ing the eaily days of tlieiopubhc Since the iiitioduction 
of phonography into the States in 18^5, the dissemination 
of the ait has gone steadily forward, and its use since 1 880 
has been greatly on the inciease, shorthand lioing now 
taught ill a large niunbor of schools From claboiate 
statistics given m Mr Eockwell’s Girndar of Information 
it appeals that during 1882 10,197 persons rocoivcd m- 
struction in schools and clas&c.s and 2273 by correspond- 
ence. But these figures piobablybear no piopoition lu 
the ntimbor of persons studying wnthout a teacher In 
abnost every case phonogiaphy, oi a morliricatioii of it, 
was selected foi instruction American sliorlliand societies 
are very nmneious, most of them having lioon foi mod 
since 1880 Two aie devoted to tiro Slolzeaii sy.siom 
Of the fourteen shorthand magazines which Mr llockwcll 
eiramciates eleven are plioiiogiapliic 
In lime cases out of ten phonography will be found 
admirably adapted to the i)Uiposes of verbatim reporting. 

But to be legible it must bo written with care Tins 
necessity arises from its brevity and its use of light and 
heavy, halved and donble-longlh strokes Hence a cliini.sy 
scribe may find a longer system, .such as Gurney’s, aii.swor 
Ins purpose better. A theoretical knowdocigo of most 
systems may he gamed in a few houis Pitman’s motliod 
IS not so easily acquired, but an mtclligent person can 
master its details in a few weeks. Shoitliainl writing is, 
however, mainly a matter of practice. Few can make anj 
considerable use of it with less than six inontJis’ assiduous 
practice The average late of public speaking i.s very 
slightly over 120 words a minute. Some sjicakcrs avoiage 
160 The slowest utterance is now and then cxclianged 
for a rapid flow of words, and 180 or 200 words a iiiiimto 
is no uncommon speed m certain stylos of .speech such as 
the conversational, — a speed which many persons would 
never acquire ^ Most pe rsons of av erage intelligonco may 
^ Phenomenal rates of speeil are recorded m the Phinltic Juvnai 
for 1885, p 338 MrT A Reed, the X'ctuian idionogi.apher, had hoen 
engaged to report a well-known Ainenonn divine prearluiig at We-si- 
minster Ahhey. The &eiinoiixvas cm efully tuned, and the words in 
the pimtecl report counted The average camo out at 213 wouls a 
mmute A photographed specimen page of Mr Reed’H notes on tlus 
occasion is given m the Repmterd Ilagazme, Septomher 1885. 
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by perseverance Tvrite vith certainty at 150 woids a 
minute The best method of practice in the eaily peiiod 
IS to ^vrite at dictation from a book , in public speaking 
the frequent pauses help the wiitei to regain lost time 
The student should -write on iiiled papei, -which checks 
the tendency to a large sprawling hand -when following a 
rapid speakei Tayloi’s, Gurney’s, and Le-wis’s systems 
can he wiitten without lines, but Pitman’s only at a dis- 
advantage Ink IS pieferable to pencil 

Shorthand was first employed officially in the service 
of Parliament in 1802, -when a resolution was passed that 
•' the evidence given before all committees inciuiring into 
the election of members should or might be reported by a 
person well skilled in the art of wilting shoithand,” and 
shortly aftei wards W B Gm-ney -urns appointed shoithand- 
wnter in this capacity to both Houses of Parliament In 
1813 a fuithei resolution was passed by both Houses that 
the official uniter “should attend by himself oi sufficient 
deputy when called upon to take minutes of evidence at the 
bai of this House or in committees of the same ” The 
lucrative office of shoi thand-writer to both Houses of Par- 
liament IS still held by the Gurney family Of course 
most of the -woik is done by deputy Some of the most 
efficient members of Messis Gurney’s staff are phono- 
graph ers, others use Taylor’s system The amount of 
evidence given in the coiiise of a tolerably long day’s 
sitting may amount to 400 oi 500 folios (72 woids make 
a folio), which would occupy fiom 12 to 15 columns of 
the Tvf)u& 111 small type The -whole must often be tran- 
scribed and deliveied to the printers in the course of the 
night, and copies, damp from the press, aie in the hands 
of the menihers and “parties” at the begmuuig of the 
sitting on the following day Since parliament abolished 
election-committees and committed to judges the duty of 
inquuing into petitions against the return of a membei, 
an official shoithand -ivnter has to be in attendance upon 
the judge appointed to hear any partieulai case He has 
often a small staff of assistants Messis Giuney or their 
representatives aie also lequired to attend the sittings of 
the House of Lords as a court of appeal to take the judg- 
ments of the law lords Finally, Government shorthand- 
writers are often employed in taking notes of important 
state-trials and inqiuiies conducted by the various depait- 
inents of Government, as well as of the proceedings of Royal 
Commissions, whenever the evidence of -witnesses is taken ^ 
The transcription of the notes may be accomplished in 
several vmys, as by dictating fiom different parts of the j 
notes to seveial longhand-writers simultaneously^ Hot 
all the newspaper pailianieiitary repoiteis can take a 
perfect note, and eases occur in which the leportei enters 
the gallery without being able to write shorthand at all 

Foueign- Suobthanb Systems. 

German — 0 A Kamsay’s Tactieographia (Fiankfoit, 1679, and 
several times after-waids until 1743) was an adaptation of T Shelton’s 
English system Moseiigeil (1797) first practically intioduced shoit- 

1 There is no full official leport of the debates in the British Parlia- 
ment (as in niobt other countries), and technically no person has a light 
to lopoi't them The House may be cleared at any moment of all 
strangei s, iiioludmg representatives of the press, by an order of the 
House as a whole On seven occasions of note lesolutions have been 
passed piohihiting the reporting of the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, the last on 25th March 1771 But times have changed, and 
membei s now frequently complain that then speeches are not reported 
To supply the deficiencies of tiie newspapers airangements have been 
made by the House with Mr Hansard for the special leporting of 
debates in conmiittee and those occuiimg at an eaily hour in the 
moiunig, winch are given only in the most summary form in the daily 
papei 8 Formerly all Hausaacl’s reports were collected from those 
appearing m the newspapers. See further Mr S Whitaker’s Parha- 
mentccry Reporti^ig in England, Foreign Countries^ and the Colonies, 
mth notes on Parliamntary Pmilege (Manchester, 1878). 

® On the best methods of tianscribmg and dictating, see Mr T. A 
Heed’s papers in the Phonetic Jomned, 1886, jip. 10, 33, 45 
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hand -niitmg into Geimany in an adaptation of the Tajloi-Beitm 
method ReiSLlil’s (1808) is a niodihcatioii of Mosengeil’s On 
Hoistig’s (1797) aie based those of an anonymous viiki (Miueni- 
beig, 1798), Heim (1820), Thon (1825’), an anonymous anthoi 
^Tllblngen, 1830), Kovvack (1830), Inuclien (1831), an anonjunous 
aiithoi (Munich, 1831), and Binder (1855) Mosengeil published 
a second system (1819) ni nhich Hoistig’s alphabet is used On 
the Mosengeil- Hoi stig system aie based Beithohl’s (1319) and 
Stalk’s (1822) On Danzet’s (1800), a close imitation of TayloTs, 
is based that of Ellison v Nidlef (1820) Othei sjstems aio 
those of Leichtlen (1819), J Biede (1827), Nowack (1834), a 
system in vhich the ellipse is employed as veil as the ciiclo, 
Billhaiz (1838), Cammeiei (184S), a modihcation of Seivyn’s 
phonography (1847) , Schmitt (1850) , Fisehback (1857), a repiodnc- 
tion of Taylor’s , and that of an anonymous author (1872), based 
on Hoistig, Mosengeil, and Heim Novack, in Ins later method 
of 1834, makes a newdeiiaitiue in avoiding nglit oi obtuse angles, 
and in eiideai ouring to approximate to ouhnaiv wnting This 
system Gahelsbeigei consideied to be the best -which had appeared 
down to that date F X Gahelshergei’s Anlcitung ziir dcutscho 
Reck-ciclicnlunst (Munich, 1834) is the most important of the 
German systems. The author, an official attached to the Ba\ auan 
miiiistiy, commenced lus s}&tem for piivate purposes, but was 
induced to perfect it on account of the summoning of a pailiament 
foi Havana in 1819 Submitted to public evaminatioii in 1829 
it was pionounced satisfactory, the lepoit stating that pupils 
taught on this system executed then trial specimens with tin 
leqiiirod speed, and read what they had written, and even what 
otheis had wiitton, wutli ease and certainty The method is based 
on modifications of geometneal foims, designed to suit the position 
of the hand in oidmaiy wiitmg The author consideied that a 
system composed of simple geometrical strokes fonning deteimi- 
nate angles with each othei was unadapted to lapid wilting Hi 
does not lecoginze all thevaiieties of sound, and makes some dis- 
tinctions which aio meiely ortliogi apliical Soft sounds have 
small, light, and lomid signs, while the haid sounds have large, 
heavy, and straight signs The signs too aie derived from the 
ciiiient alphabet, so that one can find the foiinei contained in the 
lattei Vowels standing between cousoiiaiits are not literally 
luseited, but syinboheally indicated by eitliei position or shape of 
the surioiiuding consonants, without hovvevei leaving the straight 
wi itiiig line The pi oceediiigs of the chambei s in Austi la, Bavai la , 

Baden, Wiiitembcig, Saxony, Sase-Weiinai, Cobnig-Gotha, Silesia, 
and the Rhine provinces aie lepoited solely by vmteis of this 
method, and halt the stenogiapheis in the German leiclistag use 
it There are m Geimany and Austria moie than 540 societies 
containing ovei 20,000 menibeis devoted to it It is oflicially 
taught in all the middle class schools of Eavaiia, Sa-^ony, and 
Austi la It has been adapted to foieign languages to such an 
extent that legislative proceedings aio lepoitecl by it in Pi ague, 
Agiam, Pesth, Sophia, Athens, Copenhagen, Cliiistiaiiia, Stock- 
holm, and Helsingfors. On Gahelsbeigei ’s system is hasecl that of 
5V Stolze (1840) There aie nearly 400 Stolzean associations with 
over 8000 members The system is officially used in the Piiissiaii, 
Geimaii, and Hnnmian pailiaments, in the last two along with 
Gabelsbeiger’s Faulmann (Vienna, 1875) attempted in his 
Phonogtciphie to combine the two methods While Gahelsbeigei ’s 
system has leinained unchanged in principle, Stolze’shas spilit into 
two divisions, the old and the new These contam many smallei 
factions, e g , Vclten’s (1876) and Adler’s (1877) Aionds’s (1860) 
IS coined fiom the Fiench system ot Fayet Roller’s (1874) anti 
Lehmann’s (1875) aie offshoots of Ai ends’s Many other methods 
have appeared and as rapidly been foigotteii The schools of 
Gahelsbergei and Stolze can boast of a very extensive shorthand 
hteratuie Gahelsbeigei ’s system has been adapted to English by 
A Geigei (Dresden, 1860 and 1873), who adhered too closely to the 
German oiiginal, and more successfully by H Rachtei (London, 
1886), and Stolze’s by G Michaelis (Berlin, 1863) 

Flench — The earliest Fieiich system worthy of notice is that of 
Coulon de Thevenot (1777), in which the vowels are disjoined from 
the consonants The methods practised at the present day may he 
divided into two classes, those doi ived from Taylor ’s English system, 
translated in 1791 by T P Beitin, and those invented in France 
The lattei are (a) Coulon de Thevenot’s , (5) systems founded on the 
pimciplo of the inclination of the usual wnting, — the best known 
being those of Fayet (1832) and Seiiocq (1842) , and (c) systems 
deiived from the method of Conen de Piepean (5 editions fiom 1813 
to 1833) Pievost, who till 1870 directed the stenographic sen ice of 
the senate, pioduced the best modification of Taylor Many aiithort. 
have copied and spoilt this system of Prevost The best known are 
Plantier (1844) and Tondeur (1849) Eeihig thinks w^ell of A 
Delaunay’s improvements on Provost’s system On Conen’s are 
based those of Aiine-Paiis (1822), Cadi^s-Marmet (1828), Potel 
(1842), the Dnploye biothers (1868), Giienin, &c. Among amateur 
writers the Duployan method is best known, owing largely to 
vigorous pushing, but the profession class it among the least effi- 
cient of all Of the forty writer s in the official sei vice of pailiament 
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t-wenty-wo use Pi erost’s and those founded ou it (all based ulti- 
mately on Tayloi’s), uhile ten emyiloy methods bahcd ou Conen’s- 

SjMnuh —The fatliei of Spanish stenogiaiAiy Mas Don Piancisco 
de Paula ilaiti, ivhose system, fiist published in 1803, still holds 
Its giomid against all iiuals The alpliahct is a combination of 
Tayloi’s and CouloiTs By deciee ot 21st hlo-veniber 1802 a public 
professoiship of shoithand ivas founded in Madiid, Jlaiti being the 
hist piofessoi Founded on Haiti’s system aie those ot Sena y 
Ginesta (ISIO) and Xamaiillo (1811) Of the thiity-tno Spanish 
s} stems enumeiated by Zeibig many are meiely imitations oi re- 
piodnctions of Haiti’s, and adaptations of Gabelsbeigei's, Store’s, 
and Pitiman’s sj stems That ot Gainga y Haul (1863) has attained 
some popnlaiity in Spam 

Poitui/uc^c —Haiti's sou carried his fatliei’s system to Poitugal, 
nheie shoithand is still entirely uiiknow n except ni the paihanient 
and the courts Of the tn enty i eporters in the senate and chambei 
at Buenos Ayies ten use Pitman’s phonogiapliy, sit Haiti’s, and 
the lest Ganiga’s A shoithand society was oiganized in Buenos 
Ayies in ISSO The systems used in the Biazihan diainheis aie 
those of Silra Yellio (1852) and Gamga The lepoiters in the 
assembly of Venezuela use Haiti’s method 

Jtalia/i — Italian tiauslatioiis and adaptations of Tayloi’s system 
succeeded one anothei in consideiable miinheis hoiii Amaiiti (1809) 
to Bianehuu (1S71) Delpino’s (1819) is the best The Gabelsheigei - 
Xoe system (1863) is the only otbei whielilias gamed many follon^eis 
Since 1S85 the debates of the senate have been paitly lepoited by 
the Hichela stenogiaphio macliiue with fan lesults. 

Dittch —J Eeijners Dutch method (1673) was an adaptation of 
Shelton’s and Bu&suijt’s (1814) of ConeiTs system Sommeihausen 
and Bossaert (1829) leceived prizes fiom the Goveinmeiit foi then 
pi odnctions The twelve stenogi aphei s employed in the paiiiainent 
use the system of Coinelis Stegei (1867), piesident of the hmeau, 
who translated Taylor’s woik and has niitteii a hmtoiy of shoit- 
liniid Gabelsbeigei’s system nas tiansfeired to Dutch by Rietstap 
(1869) and Stolze’s by Reiiihold (1881) 

Adaptations of Gabelsbeigei's method have come into use in the 
lemanmig coimliies of Euiope, siipeisedmg all otlieis 

Nunieious mechanical repoiting machines haie been invented 
The best is by Hichela mentioned above Poi a desciiption of such 
machines see P/ioneiia Journal foi 1881, p 274, 1884, pp 12, 34, 
35 , 18S5, pp 52, 26S, 278, 291, 447, 1886, p 22 They take as 
long to leain as a shoithand system, cannot easily be earned about, 
are liable to get out of oulei, and make a noise 

Souiusof Infon)wtioii — J V Zeibiii's Gesdiichte 11 Ldeuttu) ilei ffe-ichoind 
whietWMst (Diesilen, 1S~S) contains an histoiicnl sketch of the use of slioit- 
Jiand in ancient ami inoileni times (esiieciilly in Geinnny), a full hihlioginiiliy 
of shorthand literature in all languages, nnmnhei ot hthogiaphed specimens, 
and a useful indev Cucichiit, nfln/oi motion of the Suicaii oflidiicatioii, No 2, 
1S84 (Waslungtoni 1883), hy d E Rockveil, contains a veiy complete and 
accuf.ite bibliogiapliy of English and Aineiican shoithand inibhcations, a 
chronological list of 4S3 English and Anieuctui shoithand authors, notices on 
shoithand m theUiutod States, ou the employ inent of stenogiapheis m the 
Ameinan courts, on Aineucan shnitLaud societies and magazines, and a ■beau- 
tifully eiigiased sheet of 112 shoithand alphabets The I’honetia Jmnnal, 
especially the recent volumes, contains a mass of information on shoithand 
subjects Isaac Pitman’s Ilistortj of Shoithand (lepnnted in the Phonelio 
Journal of 18S4) reviews the pimcipal English systems xirevioiis tophono- 
grayiUy, and a few foreign ones The author diavvs laigely on J n Lewis’s 
Iliitoiical AecounioftU Itise mdProgieis of Stenogi aiihy (London, 1816) Othei 
histones of shoithand aie by P X Gabelsbeiger (pienxed to his Anleitung 
SU1 deutsch&n ReiUmclimlnnst, Mumcli, 1834), A Fosse (prefixed to his Cows 
thcomiue et pratuiiia is SUnwffaiikxe, Pans, 1840), Scott de Maitmville (Pans, 
1840), M Levy (London, 1802), and T Anderson (London, 1882) Heio too 
should he mentioned J Hegei's Pmerhensxm thes other die StenograpMe (Vienna, 
1S41), matuly lustoiioal , J Amici s's Bntmmf einer uUgenuvnen Geecli it Zit 
d htenographie (CoesLn, 1855) , R Fischer's Die Sfenographie nacli Geschichh, 
rrbseii, It Bedeutmij (Leipsic, 1860); Kneg’s Kaieehismus del Stenogi aplue 
(Leipsic, 1876) , Er Tfestby Gibson’s Early Shot Hand Systems (London, 1882) , 
T Andeison’s Shoriliand Systems, with a nmnbei of speennens (London, 
1SS4), T. A Reed’s Segorter'b Guide (London, 18S5) and Leaves fi om the Pfote 
hoot of T A Peed (Loudon, 1SS5) Mi C 'Walfoid’s Statistical Meview of the 
Literature ofShortliaml (London, 1S85) contains v^aluable uifoimation on the 
ciieulation of shoithand books and on shoithand hbiaues The laigest 
stenogiaphio libiary m the world is that of the Royal Stenographic Institute 
at Dresden (I Gl N K F ) 

SHOBTSIGHT See Ophthalmology 
SHOSHONG, a town in the Biitish jirotectorate of 
Beclmaiialand, tlie chief settlement of the Eastern Bamang- 
watos, IS situated in a glen at the foot of a range of 
Primary roclts on the Shoshon, a peiiodically flo-wing 
Inook -whicii flows eastwards into the Limpopo or XJri 
liver It lies about lOO miles noith of Kimberley, with 
which it was connected by load and telegi’aph. under Sir 
Charles Warren's administration Foi white men — 
tiaclers, linnteis, and explorers — it is and must always 
he a place of jirimary importance, as three great routes, 
from Gii(iualand West, the Oiange Free State, and the 
Transvaal, meet at this point and again branch off north to 
the Zambesi, north-east to the ifatahele and Mashona 
countries, and north-west to the Western Bamangwato 
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and Daniaraland Shoshong is thus a mam gateway 
between Wouthein and Central Africa The site was oii- 
ginally chosen as easily defensible against the (Matabele 
Watei IS scaice, and the }aehent king, Ivliama, has taken 
ovei a well dug by one of the tradeis, the use of which 
he iierniits on the 2 >ayment of a water-iate of 3&1 jiei 
month x^er family Altogether theie are 7000 to 8000 
native huts in Shoshong, and the population is estimated 
at fiom 15,000 to 30,000 The white inhabitants — mostly 
English tiaders — nuinher about 20 A flouiishing mission 
station, of the London Missionaiy Society, pieceded foi 
many yeais by a station of Heimannsbuig Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Society was founded in 1862, and has exeicisecl a 
great influence on the history of the town and tube Theie 
IS a buck-built chuich, elected in 1867 

See Mackenzie, Ten Yeais ffoith of the Oiange Uiiei 1871 , 
Holub, Seven Yeais in South Jfiica, 1881, Fuithai Gournmciit 
Ooiicsjioiulenca icspecting the afiaiis of the Tianmial, 1886 

SHOVEL, Sir Clohdesley {c 1650-1707), English 
admual, was according to some accounts a native of Voik- 
shire, but the most commonly accepted statement is that 
he was boin of poor iiaients about 1650 in Clay, a fishing- 
village of Horfolk, wkeie he was a^ipi enticed to a slioe- 
makei. Having run away to sea, he became cabin-boy on 
boaid a ship commanded by Sii Chiistoplier Mynus He 
set himself to study navigation, and, owing to Ins able sea- 
! manship and biave and open-hearted disposition, became a 
geneial favourite and obtained quick pi emotion In 1674 
he seived as lieutenant under Sir John Harboiough in the 
Mediteiranean, where he burned foui inen-of-war undei 
the castles and nails of Tiipoh, belonging to the pnates 
of that place He was pieseut as captain of the “ Edgai ” 
at the first fight at Bantiy Bay, and shortly aftei waids was 
knighted In 1690 he convoyed William HE across iSt 
George’s Channel to Iieland , the same yeai lie was made 
reai-admiral of the bine, and was 2 nosent at the battle of 
Beachy Head on 10th July, In 1692 he was appointed 
1 ear-admiral of the led, and joined Admual Tlussell, iindoi 
whom he gieatly distinguished himself at La Hogue, having 
aprxncix>al sliaie in binning twenty of the enemy’s inen-of- 
war Hot long after, when Admual Baissoll was dismissed 
from the service, Shovel was put in joint command of the 
fleet with Admiral Killigrew and iSir Ralph Delaval In 
1702 he was sent to bung home the spoils of the French 
and Sjoanish fleets fiom Vigo, after then capture by Sir 
Geoige Rooke, and 111 1704 he served under Sir George 
Rooke m the Mediteiianoan In Januaiy 1705 he was 
named reai -admiral of England, and shortly after wards coni- 
mander-in-chief of the British fleets. He co-ojiciatcd in the 
cajiture of Barcelona along with the call of I^ctoiborongh 
111 1705, and made an unsuccessful attempt on Toulon m 
October 1707 Whoii letnuiing with the ficot to England 
his ship, the “Association,” at eight o’clock at night on tho 
22d October, stiuck on the locks neai Scilly, and was seen 
by those on board the “St Geoige ” to go down in three or 
four minutes’ time, not a soul being saved of 800 men tliat 
were on boaid The body of Su Cloudosley Shovel was cast 
ashoie next day, and was bmied in Westimnster Abbey. 

See Life and Cflmioiis Achuns of Sir Gloudcslcy Shovel, 1707 , 
Bmnet’s Oum Times , and vaiions discussions lu Foies anil Queries, 
Sfh senes, vols x and xi 

SHOVELER, formerly spelt Biiovrlau, and moio an- 
ciently Shovblard, a word by winch used to be incaiit 
the bird now almost invariably called Spoonbill {q.v.), 
but in the latter half of the 16tli century transferred to 
one hitherto generally, and in these days locally, kno'wii as 
the Spoon-billed Duck — the Anas clypeata of Linnmiis and 
Spatvla or Bhynchaspis dypeata of modern writers. All 
these names refer to the sLape of the bird’s bill, which, 
combined with the remarkably long lame Ilia (not wdiolly 
mcomjiarable with the “ whalebone ” of the toothless 
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Cetaceans) that beset both maxilla and mandible, has ' 
been thought sufficient to remove the species from the 
Linnaean genus Ams. Except for the extraordinary for- 
mation of this feature, which carries with it a clumsy look, 
the male Shoveler would pass for one of the most beautiful 
of this generally beautiful group of birds. As it is, for 
bright and variegated colouring, there are few of his kindred 
to whom he is inferior. His golden eye, his dark green 
head, surmounting a throat of pure white and succeeded 
by a breast and flanks of rich bay, are conspicuous ; while 
his deep brown back, white scapulars, lesser wing-coverts 
(often miscalled shoulders) of a glaucous blue, and glossy 
green speculum bordered with white present a wonderful 
contrast of the richest tints, heightened again by his bright 
orange feet. On the other hand, the female, excepting the 
blue wing-coverts she has in common with her mate, is 
habited very like the ordinary AYild-Duck, A. boscas (see vol. 
vii. p. 505). The Shoveler is not an abundant species, and 
in Great Britain its distribution is local; but its numbers 
have remarkably increased since the passing of the Wild- 
Fowl Protection Act in 1876,^ so that in certain districts it 
has regained its old position as an indigenous member of the 
Fauna. It has not ordinarily a very high northern range, 
but inhabits the greater part of Europe, Asia, and America, 
passing southwards, like most of the towards winter, 

constantly reaching India, Ceylon, Abyssinia, the Antilles, 
and Central America, while it is known to have occurred 
at that season in New Granada, and, according to Gould, in 
Australia. Generally resembling in its habits the other 
freshwater Ducks, the Shoveler has one peculiarity that 
has been rarely, if ever, mentioned, and one that is perhaps 
correlated with the structure of its bill. It seems to be 
especially given to feeding on the surface of the water im- 
mediately above the spot where Diving Ducks {Fuligulinse) 
are employing themselves beneath. On such occasions a 
pair of Shovelers may be watched, almost for the hour 
together, swimming in a circle, about a yard in diameter, 
their heads turned inwards towards its centre, their bills 
immersed vertically in the water, and engaged in sifting, 
by means of the long lamelles, before mentioned, the floating 
matters that are disturbed by their submerged allies and rise 
to the top. These gyrations are executed with the greatest 
ease, each Shoveler of the pair merely using the outer leg 
to impel it on its circular course, and to the observer the 
prettiest part of the performance is the precision with which 
each preserves its relative distance from its comrade. 

Pour other species of the genus Spatida, all possessing the 
characteristic light blue “shoulders," have been described: — one, 
8. platalca, from the southern parts of South America, having the 
head, neck, and upper back of a pale reddish brown, freckled or 
closely spotted with dark In’own, and a dull bay breast -with in- 
terrupted bars ; a second, 8 . capjensis, from South Africa, much 
lighter in colour than the female of 8. clpjpeata ; a tliird and a fourth, 
8. rhyncJiotis mii 8. variegata, from Australia and New Zealand 
respectively, — these last much darker in general coloration, and 
the males possessing a white crescentic mark between the bill and 
the eye, very like that which is found in the South- American 
Blue -winged Teal {Qucrquedicla cyanoptera), but so much resem- 
bling each other that their specific distinctness has been disputed 
by good authority. In these last two the sexual difference is well 
marked by the plumage ; but in the South- American and South- 
Afriean species it would seem that both male and female have 
much the same appearance, as is the case with so many species of 
the restricted genus Anas, though this cannot yet be asserted with 
certainty. (A. N.) 

SITBEVEPOET, a city of the United States, capital of 
Caddo parish, Louisiana, on the west hank of Eed Eiver 
and near to Sodo Lake, is the eastern terminus of the 


^ Prior to that year there was perhaps only one district in England 
wherein the Shoveler could be said to breed regularly, and thereto only 
a few pairs resorted. In 1885 there must have been a dozen counties in 
which it nested, and in some of them the pairs breeding might be 
reckoned by the score. 
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Texas Pacific Eailroad, 327 miles by rail north-west of 
New Orleans, with wdiich it has regular steamboat com- 
munication. Situated in the heart of a very fruitful 
cotton-growing region, it is one of the principal cotton- 
markets in the south-west of the United States, and is 
the second commercial city in the State. It exports 
annually about 125,000 bales of cotton, and carries on a 
trade likewise in hides, wool, and tallow. It has factories 
for carriages, cotton gins, cotton-seed oil, soap, ice, sashes 
and blinds, and spokes and hubs, also foundries, machine- 
shops, a planing mill, saw-mills, and breweries. The town 
possesses among public buildings a handsome court-house 
and a cotton exchange. Eed Eiver is spanned by an iron 
bridge 20 feet wide and 1200 long, Shreveport, which 
was incorporated in 1839, had a population of 4607 in 
1870 and of 8009 in 1880; in 1886 the population was 
estimated at 15,000. 

SHEEW, a general term applied to the species of the 
family Soricidse, order Lisectivora (see vol. xv, p. 403), but 
in the British Isles more particularly to the common and to 
the lesser shrew {Sorex vidgaris, L., and S. pygnixus, Pall.). 

The common shrew is, in England at least, by far the 
commoner of the two. It is a small animal about the size 
of the common mouse, which it somewhat resembles in the 
shape of its body, tail, and feet. But here the resemblance 
ends, for, unlike the mouse, it possesses a remarkably long 
and slender muzzle, with prominent nostrils, which project 
far beyond the lower lip ; the eyes are very small and al- 
most .concealed by the fur ; the ears are wdde and short, 
scarcely rising above the long hairs surrounding them, and 
are provided internally with a pair of deep folds, capable, 
when laid forward, of closing the entrance ; the tail, which 
is slightly shorter than the body (without the head), is quad- 
rangular in shape and clothed more or less densely with 
moderately long hairs, terminating in a short pencil (in 
old individuals these hairs become worn away, so that in 
some specimens the tail is almost quite naked) ; the feet are 
five-toed, the toes terminating in slender, acutely pointed, 
non-retractile claws. The dentition is very peculiar and 



Common Sbrew. [Sorex vulgaris, L.). 


characteristic : there are in all thirty- two teeth, tipped with 
deep crimson ; of these twelve only (the number is charac- 
teristic, with one exception only, of the family) belong to the 
lower jaw ; of the remaining twenty ten occupy each side 
of the upper jaw, and of these the first three, as they are 
implanted in the premaxillary bone, are termed incisors. 
The first incisor is a large tooth with a long anterior canine- 
like cusp and a small posterior one ; then follow two small 
nnicuspidate teeth; these are succeeded by three similar 
progressively smaller teeth, whereof the first has been called 
a canine and the other two premolars ; the next tooth, also 
a premolar, is a large multicuspidate tooth ; and this is 
followed by three molars, of which the third is small with 
a triangular crown. In the lower jaw we find on each side 
anteriorly three teeth corresponding to the seven anterior 
teeth, above, of which the first is almost horizontal in direc- 
tion, its upper surface being marked by three notches, which 
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receive the points of the three uppei front teeth. -with rvhieh 
they come m contact vi’hen the jaws are closed ^ then follow 
two small teeth and three molais The body is clothed with 
closely set unifoimly long fui, very soft and dense, vaiying 
in colour fiom light reddish to dark biown above, larely 
speckled over or spotted or even banded with white The 
undei surface of both the body and the tail is greyish , the 
basal fonr-fifthb of all the hairs above and beneath aie dark 
bluish grey, the haiib of the tail are less densely set and 
coarser. On each side of the body, at a point about one- 
thiid of the distance between the elbow and the knee, may 
he found, especially in the rutting season, a cutaneous gland 
coveied by two rows of coaise inbent hairs This gland 
secietes a peculiar fluid, on which the unpleasant cheesy 
odoui of the animal depends, and which is evidently also 
protective, lendering it secure against the attacks of many 
predaceous animals 

The lesser shrew (S is much less abundant 

in England and Scotland, but comparatively common m 
Ireland, where the common shrew has not yet been found 
It appears at first sight to be a diminutive vaiiaut of that 
species, which it closely le&embles in external foim It was 
said to differ in having the tail longer than the body 
(without the head), vheieas in the common shrew the body 
(without the head) is longer than the tail, and in the last 
nniciispidate upper inolai tooth being compaiatively larger 
and more external than in the other species But the 
present writer has found these characteis so exceedingly 
liable to vaiiation as to be almost woithless, he has theie- 
fore discovered leliable points of distinction as follows — 
m S pygmisvs the third upper incisoi (when the teeth are 
unworn) IS shelter, oi at least not longer than the next 
following tooth, whereas in S vulgaris it is always longer, 
and the length of the forearm and hand combined is very 
constantly 13 mm in the foimer species, w’hile m the latter 
It is 17 m.m 

The habits of both the common and the lesser shrew 
correspond They liye generally in the neighbourhood of 
woods, making then nests under the roots of trees or in 
any slight depression, occasionally even in the midst of 
open fields, luhabitmg the disused buriows of field-mice. 
Owing to their very small size, daik colour, rapid move- 
ments, and chiefly nocturnal habits they easily escape 
observation. They seek their food, which consists of 
insects, insect larvse, small worms, and slugs, under dead 
leaves, fallen trees, and in grassy places Like the mole, 
they aie very pugnacious, and if two or more are confined 
together m a limited space they invariably fight fiercely, 
the fallen becoming the food of the victorious They also, 
like the mole, are exceedingly voracious, aud soon die if 
deprived of food , and it is probably to insufficiency of food 
111 the early diy autumnal season that the well-known im- 
mense mortality amongst these animals at that time of 
the year is due. The breeding season extends from the 
end of April to the beginning of August, and five to seven, 
more rarely ten, young may be found in their nests ,* they 
are naked, blind, and toothless at birth, but soon run about 
snapping at everything within reach, the anterior pair of 
mcisois in both jaws quickly piercing the gum, followed 
by the last pair of upper premolars, which at birth form 
prominent elevations in the gum. 

The alpine shrew {S. alpmm, Schinz), restricted to the 
alpine region of Oential Europe, is slightly longer than the 
common shrew and differs from it conspicuonsly in its much 
longer tail, which exceeds the length of the head and body, 
in the colour of the fur, which is dark on both surfaces, and 
m the large size of the upper antepenultimate premolar. 

The water-shrew (Crossopus fodien-s, Pall), the third and 
last species inhabiting England, differs from the common 
slirew' in being considerably larger with a shorter and 


much broader muzzle, comparatively smallei eyes, and 
larger feet adapted foi swimming, — the sides of the feet 
and toes being piovided with comb-like fiinges of stiff 
hairs The tail is longer than the body (without the head) 
and possesses a well-developed swimming fiiiige of moder- 
ately long legulaily langed hairs, wAich extend along the 
middle of its flat under surface fiom the end of its basal 
third to its extremity The fui of the body is long and 
very dense, varying much in coloiii in different individuals, 
and this has given rise to desciiptions of many nominal 
species, the prevailing shades aie dark, almost black, 
brown above, beneath more oi less bright ashy tinged wnth 
yellowish, occasionally, sometimes in the same brood, wm 
find some individuals with the under surface nioie or less 
dark colomed In the nuinbei as well as m the shape of 
the teeth the water-shiew differs from the common shrew 
there is a premolar less on each side above , tbe bases of 
the teeth arc much more prolonged iiosteiioily , and then 
cusps are much less stained blown, so that in old individuals 
with worn teeth they often appear altogether white This 
species resembles the otter in its aquatic habits, swnmming 
and diving with great agility. It frequents rivers and 
lakes, making its buirows in the ovei hanging banks, fioin 
which when distuibed it escapes into the water. Its food 
consists of the different species of water-insects and then 
larvse, small crustaceans, and probably the fry of small 
fishes. It IS generally distiibuted throughout England, 
is less common in Scotland, but as yet it has not been 
recorded in Ii eland, 

Tlxe geogiajflncal lange of the common slirew' is exceedingly ividc, 
extending eastwaids tliiougli Euzope and Asia (noitli oi tlie Hima- 
layas) to North Ameiica The lessei shicw extends eoncoinilantly 
thioiigh Eiiiope and Asia to Saghalm Island , and specimens oi the 
watei-sluw have been hionght fiom difTeieut paits of Euiojic and 
fiom Asia as fai east as the Altai lange In Silioiia the common 
sinew 13 abundant in the snow-olad waste.? about the Olcnek iivoi 
within the arctic circle Indeed the haidiiiess of this little 
animal, as well as of other spieeies of led-toothod shiovs, is veiy 
lemaikable In Di 0 H Meiiiani’s Mmnmcils of the Achioncluck 
Region ive find the following note on the habits of a common Noitli 
American species {Rimma hmneauda) of an allied genus — “The 
iigons of om noithein wiiiteis scorn to have no effect in diiuinish- 
mg its activity, for it seampeis about on the snow cliuing the 
seveiest w’eathci, and I have known it to bo out when the thei- 
momotei indicated a temiieiatuio oi - 20® Fahi It make,s long jour- 
neys ovei the snow, huirowmg dovn whonever it comes to an clcwn- 
tion that denotes the piesonco of a log or stump, and I am inclined 
to believe that at this season it must loed laigely upon the cliij- 
sahdes and laivai of insects that are ahvay,s to bo lonnd lu such 
places ” Otbei species of red-toothed shrev s aio i cstiicteil chiefly to 
Noith Amciica, wheio they aie found in much gioalci vaiudy than 
in the Old Woild, though Ciossopus is not rejii e.scntud. It.s place 
IS taken by two species oi the genus Sorex {B palustris, Riehaidson, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and S. hyclrodmnus, Lohson, Ironi 
Unalaska Island), provided, like the wator-sluew, vith pedal swim- 
ming funges, hut with the unfimged tail and dentition of the 
common sinew, — the first-named being about as largo as the watoi- 
sliiew, wlnlo the Unalaska species scarcely exceeds tho si/o of the 
lesser sinew. Of the American forms B hendiii, Mcrnani, is by 
fai the largest known species of tho genus. In it, as in many others 
inhabiting Forth America, the canine shows a tendency to dimmish 
ill size, winch is moie pnonounced in 8 nchmdsonii, Bachm , and 
in S vagrans, Cooper ; in S. hoyi, Baird, it is rudimcntaiy, and in 
S. ctmofordi, Band, altogether absent. Tho climinutivo B 
atus, G-eoff, widely distiibulcd throughout tcmpioiato Forth 
America, resembles S. pggmseus in its small size. Othci icd-toothcd 
shrews belonging to the allied genus JBlarina, clistmguislu'd fi'om 
Sorex by their dentition and by tho remarkable shortness of the tail, 
aie veiy common on and eharaetenstic of tho Forth American conti- 
nent All tho led- toothed shrews (except the acpmtic fonns) closely 
resemble one anothei in habits, and Dr Mcriiam has made the 
highly interesting discovery that tho common shoit-tailcd Foith 
Amencan shiow suppilemcnts its insectivorous faro by feeding on 
heech-nuts, which will account for the generally very w^oin .state of 
the teetli in this species In destroying great numl)ors of slugs, 
insects, and insect laivfc they greatly aid tho farmer in the piro- 
servation of Ins ciops and merit protection. Although their jicne- 
trating odoiu rendeis them in a gieat measure .safe from tho attacks 
of lapacious mammals, they are destioyed in largo numbers by noc- 
turnal buds of pney. (G E. D ) 
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SHEEWfSBUEY, an old maiket-town, a municipal and 
parliamentaiy borougli, and tlie county and assize tomi 
of Skiopshire, England, is situated on a slightly elevated 
peninsula formed by a bend of the Severn, and on various 
laihvay lines, 30 miles south of Chester, and 163 noith- 
west of London by the London and North-Westein Eailway, 
the distance by the Great 'Western being 171 miles The 
Severn is ciossed by three stone budges, — the English 
bridge (le-eiected 1774), on the east, consisting of seven 
semicirculai arches , the Welsh budge (le-eiected 1795), 
of five aiches, on the west, and the Kingsland budge 
(opened in 1882), of iron on the bow and girdei principle 
The streets are hilly and ii regular, but stiikingly pictur- 
esque from their number of antique timber houses, among 
which may be mentioned that in Butcher Eow foimerly 
the town residence of the abbot of Lilleshall, and the old 
council-house overlooking the Severn, elected in 1502 for 
the presidents of the council of the Welsh marches Of 
the town ramparts built in the leign of Henry III. the 
principal remains are a small portion on the north side 
called the Eoushill walls, and another portion on the south- 
west, used as a public walk, on which stands a square 
embattled tower The castle built by Eogei de Montgomery 
was dismantled in the reign of Janies II , but there still 
remain the archway of the interior gateway, the walls of 
the inner coiut, and two large louiid toweis of the tune 
of Edwaid I Eoger de Montgomery also founded in 
1083 the abbey of St Peter and St Paul, which was of 
great extent and very richly endowed. At tlie dissolution 
it was destioyed, except part of the nave and the western 
tower of the church, which have been converted into a 
parish church, under the name of the church of the Holy 
Cl OSS The other churches of special interest are St Maiy’s, 
founded iii the 10th century, a fine cruciform structure 
with a tower and spue 222 feet in height, displaying 
examples of various styles of architecture from Eaily 
Norman to Perpendicular, — the base of the tower, the 
nave, and the doorways being Norman, the transept Eaily 
English, and the aisles 1 5th century, while the interior is 
specially worthy of notice for its elaborate details, its 
stained glass, and its ancient monuments, St Julian’s, 
originally built before the Conquest, but rebuilt in 1748, 
except the tower, the older portion of which is Norman 
and the upper part 15th century, St Alkmond’s, also 
dating from the 10th century, but rebuilt towards the 
close of the 18th century, with the exception of the tower 
and spire , and St Giles’s, dating from the time of Henry 
I , much altered at various xieriods, but still retaining its 
ancient nave and chancel The old church of St Chad, 
supposed to have occupied the site of a palace of the 
princes of Powis, was destroyed by the faE of the tower 
in 1788, and of the ancient building the bishop’s chancel 
alone remains The new church of St Chad was bmlt on 
another site in 1792 There are still slight remains of 
the abbey of Greyfriais founded in 1291, and of the Augus- 
tine friary founded in 1255 The old buildings completed 
in 1630 for the free grammar-school of Edward YI , founded 
in 1551, are now occupied by the county museum and free 
library, the school having been removed in 1882 to new 
buildings at Kingsland . Among the piincipal secular 
buildings of the town are the fine market-house in the 
Elizabethan style (completed according to an insciiption 
over the northern arch in 1595), the shire haU (rebuilt in 
1837, and again, after a fire, in 1883), the music-haU build- 
ings (1840), the general market and corn exchange (1869), 
the working-men’s hall (1863), the drapers’ haE (an old 
timbered structure dating from the 16th century), the 
theatre (1834), and the post-office (1877). The principal 
benevolent institutions are the county infirmary (1747), 
Millington’s hospital (1734), and the eye, ear, and throat 
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hospital (1881) A monument to Loid Clive was erected 
in the maiket-place in 1860, and a Done memorial piEar 
to General Lord Hill in 1816 at the top of the Abbey 
Foregate The town racecourse occupies a portion of the 
‘SSoldieiib’ Piece,” where Charles I addressed liib army in 
1642 To the south-west of the town is a fine paik, 23 
acies in extent, knowm as the Quarry, adorned by a beauti- 
ful avenue of lime tiees Formerly Shrewsbury was one 
of the piincipal marts for Welsh flannel, but this trade has 
now in great part ceased Glass-staining, the spinning of 
flax and linen yarn, iron-founding, brewing, malting, the 
preparation of brawn, and the manufacture of the well- 
known Shrewsbury cakes are now the principal nidustiies 
The pojiulation of the municipal and parliamentary borough 
(area, 3674 acres) in 1871 was 23,406, and in 1881 it 
was 26,478 

Shrewsbury, anciently called Pengweine, was founded m the 5th 
centuiy as a defence against the inioads of the Saxons, and became 
the seat of the pimces of Powns After its conquest by the Saxons 
its name was changed to Sciobheshyiig, altered giadually into 
Sloppeshuiy, Shrewsbury, and Salop It became one of the princi- 
pal cities of the Saxon kingdom, and a mint was established there 
by Athelstan about 925 After the Noiman Conquest it was in- 
cluded m the eaildom of Shiewsbuiy bestowed by William I on 
Rogei de Montgomery, who elected a stiong castle on the site of 
the ancient Saxon foi tress But iii 1067 it W’as besieged by Ovien 
Gwynedd, inmce of Wales, till lelieved by William, who maiclied 
specially to its assistance horn Yoik On the rebellion of Eobert 
de Belesme, son of the fiist eail of Shrew^shmy, the castle and town 
weie attacked by Hemy I and suirendeied in 1102 Duiing the 
wars of the next tw’o centuiies the town was fiequently attacked 
and plundeied by the Welsh, being captmed by Llewelyn in 1215, 
suriendeied to the English in 1221, plundered by the eail of Pem- 
broke in 1223, burnt by Llewelyn ap Jorwerth in Januaiy 1234, 
taken by Simon de Montfort in 1264, and restoied to the ciown in 
1265 111 1267 Hemy III assembled liis airay there, to tlueaten 

the Welsh, but peace was lestoied without bloodshed, after wdiieh 
he strengthened its foitiflcations Edwaid I in 1277 made it the 
seat of his government, and removed to it the Courts of Exchequei 
and King’s Bench. In 1283 he held a pailianient there foi the ti lal 
of David, the last of the loyal pimces of Wales, who w’as diagged 
thiough the stieets of the town and afteiwaids hanged and quaitered. 
At a pailiament held in Shrew'sbury in Januaiy 1398 Kichard II 
assumed the title of Earl of Chester Neai the town was fought, 
23d July 1403, the battle of Shiewshury, described m Shakespeare’s 
Eennj IF , when the king defeated the eail of Noithumberland 
with gieat slaughter, Hotspm, the earl’s son, being among the slam 
It became the headquarteis of Charles 1 , 20th September 1642, hut 
was taken by the Parhamentaiians in February 1645 The town 
fiom the reign ol William I to that of James II received no less 
than thiity-two charters, its first goveiiimg chaiter being obtained 
fiom Richard I It returned two membeis to pailiament fiom the 
reign of Edwaid I until 1885, when it was allowed only one 

See Phillips, Eistory and Antiquities oj Shrewsluru, 1779 , Owen and BUlce- 
nay, History of Shrewsbury, 1825, Piclgeon, Memorials of Shrewsbury, 1S57 

SHEEWSBHEY, Eaels op See Talbot 

SHEIKE, a bird’s name so given by Turner (1544), but 
solely on the autbonty of Sir Francis Lovell, for Turner 
had seen the bird but twice in England, though in Ger- 
many often, and could not find any one else who so called 
it However, the word^ was caught up by succeeding 
writers^ and, though hardly used except in books — for 
Butcber-bird is its vernacular synonym — it not only retains 
its first position in literary English, but has been laigely 
extended so as to apply m general to all birds of the 
Family Laniidm and others besides The name Lamm, 
in this sense, originated with Gesner ^ (1555), who thought 
that the birds to which he gave it had not been mentioned 
by the ancients. Sundevall, however, considers that the 
MaZacocranms of Aristotle was one of them, as indeed 
Turner had before suggested, though repelling the latter’s 


1 Few birds enjoy such a wealth of local names as the Shrikes M 
Rolland {Faune Pop ds la France, ii pp 146-151) enumerates up- 
wards of ninety applied to them in France and Savoy , but not one 
of these has any affinity to onr w'ord “Shrike ” 

2 He does not seem, however, to Lave known that Butchei-bird was 
an English name , indeed it may not have been so at the time, bnt 
subsequently mtioduced 
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suppobition that Aristotle’s Tyrcmmis was another, as 
well as Belon’s reference of Collyi'ion 

The species designated Shiike by Turner is the Lanius exaibitm 
of LmUcKUS and neaily all succeeding authors, nowadays’- commonly 
kuoivn as the Gieater Bntchei-biid, Ash-colomed or Gieat Giey 
Bhiike, — a bud which visits the British Islands pietty legulaily, 
though not numeiously, m autumn oi umtei, occasionally pi olong- 
ing Its stay into the nest siimmei , hut it lias nevei been ascei tamed 
to°breed theie, though often asserted to have done so. This is the 
moie remaikable since it bi eeds moie oi less commonly on the Conti' 
nent horn the noith ot Fiance to uithm theAictic Cucle Exceeding 
a Song-Thrush in lineal measurements, it is a much less bulky bud, 
of a pearly grey above uith a well- defaned black band passing fiom 
the forehead to the ear-eoveits , beneath it is neaily white, oi — 
and this is paiticulaily ohseivable m Eastern examples — hari'ed 
with dusky The (pull-featheis of the wmgs, and ot the elongated 
tail, aie vaiiegated with black and white, but aie mostly of the 
former, though what there is of the lattei shows veiy conspicuously, 
especially at the base of the lemiges, where it foims eithei a single 
01 a double patch ’ jiluch smallei than this is the Red-backed 
Shrike, Z collurio, the best-known species on Gieat Biitain, wheie 
It is a summer visitoi, and, though its distribution is lather local, 
it may be seen m many paits of England and occasionally leaehes 
Scotland The cock is a sightly bird with las giey head and neck, 
black cheek-band, chestnut back, and pale led bieast, while the hen 
is ouhnaiily of a dull hiowm, haired on the lowei plumage A moie 
highly coloured species is called the Woodchat, L ati7 icidatics or 
I utdus, with a blight bay ciown and nape, and the lest of its plum- 
age black, grey, and white This is an accidental visitor to England, 
but bleeds commonly throughout Euiope. All these hiids, with 
many otheis included m the genus Lanius, which, theie is no loom 
heie to specify, have, aceoiding to then lespective powei, the veiy 
remaikablo habit (whence they have earned then oppiobiious name) 
of catclung insects, fiogs, lizaids, oi small buds and mammals, and 
of spitting them on a thoin or of fixing them m a foiked branch, the 
moie conveniently to teai them in pieces and eat them 

The limits of the Family Laniidx, have been very 
variously regarded, and agieement between almost any 
two systematists on this point seems at present out of the 
question The latest synopsis is that by Dr Gadow {Cat 
B Bnt Miis&im, vm pp 88-321), who frankly states 
that it is “ quite impossible to give a concise diagnosis of 
what we are to understand by” the Family For his 
purpose he makes it to include about 250 species and 
divides it into five sub-families — Gynmoi'liiwinei, Mahtr 
comtmse., FoichycephahniB, Lanvines, and Vvteomnse, Of 
these doubts may be entertained as to the affinity of the 
first ami especially of the last He, but for the crude plan 
to which he was compelled to conform, would not have 
separated Strepem fiom Gynmorlmia , but tbe former had 

’ According to WiUughby, Rae, and Charleton, it was in them day 
callecl in many parts of England “Wieiangle” (Geim Wu'tgengel and 
Wu) ger, the Strangler), bnt it is hard to see how abird which few peojile 
itt England could Imow by sight should have a populai name, though 
Chaucer had used it in his Assemhlye of Fouhs, 

3 On this character gieat store has been laid by some recent writeis, 
who maintain that the birds presenting only a single patch, with some 
othei minor distinctions, as the haired breast above mentioned, come 
fiom the far East and deserve specific recognition as the Lamus mayor 
of Pallas But it is admitted that eveiy inteimediate foim occurs, and 
Prof Collett has now shown (Ibis, 1886, pp 30-40) that the typical 
L excubilor and typical Z major may he found m one and the same 
brood, and also that this occasional divergence is due neither to age nor 
sex That it does depend to some extent on locality is allowed , for, 
though examples with the single patch (i e major) occasionallyreach 
Great Britain, it is asserted that nearly all the specimens from Eastern 
Siberia are so marked But it is also found that by almost insensible 
degrees other (and sometimes more important) distmctions are mani- 
fested, and the extreme terms of the several senes have been exalted 
to the rank of “species ’’ — -or at least local races Tliese are too many 
to be here enumerated, but it may be mentioned that the Great Grey 
Shrike of ITorth Auienca, which oulmarily has the lower plumage 
strongly haired, and is usually known as L boioalis, seems to he only 
one of tliese diveigent forms, though perhaps the most divergent, as 
might be expected from the wholly distinct aiea it occupies Yet 
occasionally examples occur in the Old World, which there is no reason 
to suppose have an American origin, ludistinguishable from the typical 
Z borealis, and an tminterrupted series from one extreme to tbe other 
can ba found The differences when compared with those observable 
in othei animals aie, as a whole, too slight to justify tbe epithet “poly- 
morphic” to L excubitOT as a species, but enough has been said to 
show that it indicates a tendency in that direction 
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been aheady included, to the exclu&iou of tbe latter, among 
tbe Coy vidse, and even placed among tbe normal Corvinse 
Tbe need ot exercising reserve on this matter has been before 
stated (Crow, vol vi p 617), bnt tbe number ot oinitlio- 
logists who think that these two genera feboiilcl be placed in 
different Families must be small Tbe view taken by Pi ot 
Parker seems to be tbe most reasonable these genera — with 
otbeis doubtless and most of them Australian — aie morpho- 
logically inferior to tbe Corvidse, and perhaps deserve some 
such designation as that of ^^Jfoto-ComcomoypJiBe’^ suggested 
hjhxm {Tians Zool Society, ix p 327) At tbe same time 
their relationship to tbe Layiudse appeals to be evident, 
and they may peibaps be best regarded as tbe less-alteied 
descendants of an old type, whence both tbe true Crows 
and tbe true Shrikes have sprung, each to develop into 
higher morphological rank, and by tbe way to tbiow out 
numerous other blanches As to tbe Vireos it would seem 
almost certain that they have little or no connexion with 
tbe Layividse (a n ) 

SHPJMP, tbe name applied to two species of Ciiis- 
taceans commonly used as food in Gieat Butain One 
kind after boiling is brown in colour, tbe othei biigbt 
red Tbe brown kind belongs to tbe species Cnmgon 
mlgans, the red to tbe species Fandahis ann'idicoo ms 
Both these species belong to the sub-order Decapoda, and 
to that division of it winch is distinguished by a well- 
developed abdomen or tail, and called Macroura. The 
Crustaceans placed in this division have five pairs of limbs 
adapted foi ciawlmg on tbe sca-bottom , usually the an- 
terior one or moie jiairs of these five aie chelate oi piiicei- 
formed In front of the ambiilatoiy limbs aie six pairs 
of limbs whose function is to assist in the conveyance of 
food to the mouth, three pairs of maxillipods, two pairs 
of maxillie, and a pair of mandibles In fiont of these, 
again, are two pairs of antennse and a pan of eyes The 
latter are held by some naturalists to lepresent a pan of 
limbs, but evidence exists winch is m opposition to this 
view Behind the ambulatory limbs aie six segments of 
tbe body, each beaiiug a pair of limbs adapted for swim- 
ming The sixth pair of these abdominal limbs are largei 
than tbe lest and expanded, extending backwards m tbe 
same plane as tbe flattened terminal segment of tbe body 
or telson, and tbe three together form a powerful organ 
of locomotion by which a lapid backward movement of 
tbe whole body in tbe water is produced. The genus 
Crangon is tbe type of a family, tbe Crangonidx The 
most conspicuous cbaracteiistic of tbe genus is the shape 
of tbe first pair of ambulatory limbs. These differ loss 
from tbe rest than is usually tbe case, and tbe terminal 
pincer appaiatus is but slightly developed Tbe terminal 
joint IS small, and tbe projection of the second joint against 
which it acts is still smaller, so that the cutting edges of 
the pincer are transverse to tbe rest of ibo limb. Tbo 
second pair of hmbs have also a terminal i)iiicer apparatus, 
and both the second and the thud are slender The 
fourth and fifth pairs are short and thick Tbe rostrum, 
tbe median projection of tbe anterior part of tbe carapace, 
IS rudimentary The line joining tbe attachments of tbe two 
pairs of antennie aie transverse to tbe axis of tbe body. Tbo 
abdomen is large There are seven branchiae on each side 

The specific characters of 0, mJgaris, Fahr , aie the smoothness 
of the dorsal suiiace, the carapace presenting only three small spines, 
one median in the gastiic logion and one on each side on the branclii- 
ostegite The second pair of ainbnlatoiy limbs are neaily as long 
as the thud The size of the adult animal is about 2| niches. The 
species IS abundant on sandy slioies at nearly all parts of the British 
and Irish coasts, and is captured hy nets vhich have a somxciieular 
mouth, and are attached to a pole wielded by a fisbeiman wading 
m the watei at ebh-tide The common shrimp is an exception to 
the general rule that the cuticle of Crustaceans is oitlioi red in the 
living animal oi becomes so on boiling The cnticlo of 0 vulgnns 
in the living state is light hiowu or almost white, and the animal 
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IS somewhat tianslucent The colour clo-'cly appioximates to that 
oi the sand on which the animal is fomnl Aftei hoiling the cuticle 
absumes its well-known blown coloui Several othei species of 
Cuiiigoii aie knowm on the Biitish slioies, but none of them are as 
abundant as C and they aie not captiiied as food C 

nilgai IS lb common on the east coast of Ifoith Ameiica fioni ISToith 
Caiolina to Labiadoi , in the neighbomhood of I^ew Yoik it is 
Used as food The species also occuis on the west coast of Ameiica 
from San Diego to Alaska, and is coninionly eaten at San Fiancisco, 
as also IS anothei species, OnmrjoiifianeiSLOiUiii, Stimpson 
The genus Paatlalus, fiist defined by Leach in his Mulacologm 
£i itamiui, IS chiefly distinguished by the great length of the second 
pail of aiiteiins, which aie longei than the whole body, the piesence 
of a long spmy 1 ostium curved iipwaids, the total absence of pinceis 
on the hist pan of ambulatoiy limbs, and the great length of the 
second of these limbs on the left side The ambulatoiy limbs aie 
all long and slendei, and the fiist pan aie not thickei than the 
lest The second pair aie piovided with a very small pincei ap- 
paiatus The thud somite of the abdomen is large and piojects 
upwards, so that the body has a liunip-backed appeaiance The 
seiiated upper edge of the lostrum extends backwaids along the 
median line of the cai apace, half way to its posterioi boidei The 
specific chaiacteis of the species Aniiidicoi ms aie that the lostium is 
equal in length to the caraiiace, and that its aiiteiiorhalf is destitute 
of teeth above, with the exception of one small tooth neai the apex 
This species is not so abundant as C mih/atzs and is an inhabit- 
ant of deepei wuitei It is taken iisoally foi the maiket on 
the east and south coasts of Biitain, but is wudely distiibuted, 
occuiiing in Scotland, Belaud, Shetland, and Iceland In coloui 
it IS when alive of a leddish giey with spots of deepei led , when 
boiled it is of a unifoim deep led This species is sometimes con- 
founded with the common pi awn , but it iievei leacbes the size of 
the pi awn, its adult length being 2 to 2^ inches F ammhcoiim 
is the only species of the genus occumng in Gieat Biitain The 
common pi awn when adult is above 4 niches m length It belongs 
to the species Palmiion sevatiis In Pals&mon the second pan of 
aiitenii.e are long, as m Pandalus, but the first pair aie much largei 
in the foimer than in the latter In Palseinon both of the first tw o 
pans of ambulatoiy lunbs aie diclactyle oi pincer-formed , the second 
pan aie stiougei than the hist, and the left not lougei than the 
iiglit Some of the smaUer species of Palmwn aie used as food 
and sometimes called shrimps At Poole in Doisetshiie,accoidmg 
to Pi of Bell's B) itibh Oi ustacec^ Pala,mon squilla, Pabi , P vanans, 
Leach, and P leachn, Bell, aie all taken, and sold as cup shrimps 

Plate SHBOPSHIEE, or Salop, an inland county of England, 
on tlie borders of Wales, lies between 52° 20' and 53° 4' 
N lat and 2° 17' and 3° 14' W long , and is bounded N 
by Clieshiie and an inteipolated poition of Elint, E by 
Staffoid, SE by Worcester, S. by Hereford, SW by 
Radnor, W by Montgomery, and H.W. by Denbigh 
The total area in 1880 was 844,565 acres, or about 1319 
square miles 

Towards the west Shropshire partakes of the hilly 
scenery of the neighbouring Wales, from which several 
ranges are continued into it South of the Severn on the 
holders of Montgomery the Breidden Hills of Lower Siluuan 
foimation rise abruptly in three peaks, of which Cefn-y- 
Castell, about 1300 feet high, is in Shiopshiie, aud in 
the south-west there is a broad range of rough rounded 
hills known as Clun Forest, extending from Radnor South 
and west of the Severn there aie four other pnncipal chains 
of hills extending from south-west to north-east — ^the Long 
Mynd (1674 feet), to the west of Church Stretton, of Cam- 
brian formation , the Caiadoc Hills, a little to the north, 
which cross the Sevein, terminating in the isolated sugar- 
loaf peak of the Wiekin (1320 feet), the Wenlock Edge, 
to the east of Church Stretton, a sharp ridge extend- 
ing for 20 miles, and in some places rising above 1000 
feet, and the Clee Hills, near the south-eastern bolder 
(Brown Clee Hill, 1805 feet, Titterstone Clee Hill, 1750 
feet) The remainder of the county is for the most part 
pleasantly undulating, finely cultivated, and wateied by 
numerous rivulets and streams It may be said to lie m 
the basm of the Severn, which enters the county near its 
centre from Montgomery, and flows eastwards to Shrews- 
bury, after which it turns south-eastwards to Ironbridge, 
and then continues in a moie southerly direction past 
Bridgnorth, entering Worcester near Bewdley It is navi- 


gable to Shrew&biuy and hai conne.xion with the Boning- 
ton, the Shiopohiie Union, the Shrewabuiy, the Biiming- 
ham and Liveipool, and the Chester and Elleameie CanaL. 
Its pnncipal tiibutaiies within the county aie — from the 
light the Meol (which receives the Rea), the Coiincl, the 
Moi, andtheBorle, and from the lett the Yyinwy (dividing 
Shioj)&hiie from Montgomeiy), the Peiiy, the Tern (which 
leceives the Roden), the Bell, and the Woil The Dee 
touches the noith-w'estein boundary of the county with 
Denbigh In the south the Teme, wRich receives the Clun, 
the Onny, and the Corve, flow’s near the bordeis of Here- 
ford, w’hich it occasionally touches and intersects Of the 
mimeious lakes and pools the largest is Ellesmere (116 
acres) near the bordeis of Denbigh The Severn foims 
the boundaiy betw’een the Old and the New Red Sandstone 
formations, winch constitute the pnncipal stiata of the 
county The Old Red Sandstone locks lying to the south 
and w'est of the nvei are bounded and deeply interpene- 
trated by Cambrian and Silurian strata There aie file 
separate coal-fields within the county, — the Forest of Wyre, 
Coalbrookdale, Shrewsbmy, Clee Hills, and Oswestry The 
Forest of Wyie field on the holders of Worcester lests 
directly on the Devonian rocks, and has a great thickness 
of measuies, but compaiatively few woikable seams The 
Coalbiookdale embiaces an area of 28 square miles, and 
is triangulai in form, with its base resting on the Severn 
and its northern apex at New’port On its western side it 
IS bounded partly by a great fault, which brings in the 
New Red Sandstone, and paitly by the Silurian strata , 
on Its eastern side it passes beneath the Peimian strata , 
and it IS supposed that the productive measures are con- 
tinued towards South Staffordshiie Its geneial dip is 
eastwards, and the stiata have a vertical thickness of over 
1000 feet The oiganic remains include fishes, crustaceans, 
and molluscs Mingled with the coal strata are several 
valuable couises of iionstone The original quantity of coal 
in the field is estimated to have been about 43 milhon 
tons, of which there are about 12 millions now remain- 
ing Neither the Shiewsbury nor the Clee Hfils fields are 
of much value. The Oswestiy field is small, but has some 
workable seams adjoining the extensive field of Denbigh. 
In 1884 850,000 tons of coal, valued at £286,000, w’ere 
raised m Shropshire from fifty-five collieries, while 198,700 
tons of iron were obtained valued at £109,285 Iion- 
casting forms one of the most important industiies of the 
county Lead mining is earned on with some success on 
the Stiperstones, 3788 tons of lead ore being laised in 1884 
The other principal minerals are iron pyntes (500 tons in 
1884, valued at £250), barytes (4939 tons, wmith £7395), 
and fii e-clay (56,000 tons, worth £8475). Theie are also 
a large number of stone and lime quauies 

IlamifaduTes — ^Witli the exeeiitioii of non, the maniifactmes of 
the county aie compaiatively iniimpoitant Bucks and tiles, 
eaithen and china ware, and tobacco pipes aie laigely made in 
various districts At Sliiewsbiiiy tlieie aie linen, yarn, and thiead 
mills, and in seveial distucts small papei -mills 

Agriculture — ^Tliere is miieli feitue land suitable foi all kinds of 
cultuie, the iichost soil hemg that m the vicinity of the Severn, 
inelnding the Yale of Sluewsbuiy Much of the hilly giound, 
including Wenlock Edge and the Glee Hills, admits of tillage , but 
a poitioii of the western mountainous legion is of compaiatively 
small value even foi the pastiiiage of sheep Out of a total aiea of 
844,665 acies there weie 716,599 in 1885 under cultuie, of which 
150,085 weieundei com ciops, 61,101 under gieen ciops, 426,859 
undei permanent pasture, 71,470 under lotation grasses, and 6978 
fallow The aiea undei woods in 1881 was 45,641 acies, and in 1885 
the area nuclei orchaids was 4015 Of corn ciops the areas under 
wheat and bailey weie m 1885 nearly equal, 53,161 and 53,800 acies 
lespeckvely, while that undei oats amounted to 84,445 aeies, rye 
to 848, beans 4648, and pease 3683 Nearly five-sixths of the aiea 
under green ciops weie occupied by turnips and swedes, which 
covered 47,119 acies, the area under potatoes being 6874, and that 
undei mangold wui’zel 4355 Horses in 1885 numheied 32,323, of 
which 19,377 were used solely for purposes of agnculture , cattle 
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(clncfly Heiefoids) 162,932, of which 60,976 were cows ami heifeis 
m milk 01 111 calf and 69,865 atiiiiials uiulei two yeais old , slieeii 
(mainly Shiopshiie) 438,664 , pigs 61,067 , and poultiy 369,890 
In the noitliem distucts Cheshne cheese is laigely made Accoid- 
ing to the latest icoidoitne/ s’ Return fo'i Eiujlaud Shiopshuc i\as 
divided among 12,119 ownieis, possessing 791,941 acies at an annual 
value of £1,484,833, oi an aveiage value of about £1, 16s 8d X)ei 
acie There wmie 7281 xiiopiietois or about 00 pei cent who pos- 
sessed less than 1 acie, and 19,675 acics weie common land The 
following possessed o\ei 8000 acres each — Eail of Powis, 26,986, 
Duke of Cleveland, 25,604 , Eail Biownlow^, 20,233 , Duke of 
Sutheilaiid, 17,495, Lord Hill, 16,290, Loul Foiestei, 14,891, 
Loid "Windsor, 10,846 , Eail of Biadfoid, 10,515 , Su V R Coihet, 
9489, AV 0 Fostei, 8547, AV L Childe, 8430, Loid Boyne, 8424, 

I D Coibet, 8118 

Acliiiiiusti atiou and Population — Shiopshiie coniiiiises 14 hun- 
dreds and the municipal boroughs of Biidgnoith (population, 5885 
in 1881), Ludlow (5035), Oswestiy (7847), Sliiew'sbnry (26,478), and 
Wenloek (18,442) Foi pailiamentaiy puiposcs tiie county, wluch 
was toimerly sliaied between hToith and South Shiojjshiie, was 
111 1885 divided into four sepaiate divisions, — Alid (Wellington), 
Horth (Kewpoit), South (Ludlow), and AA^est (Oswestiy), each 
retiimmg one memhei At the same tune the hoiouglis of Biidg- 
iiorth, AVeiilock, and Ludlow weie nieiged in the county divisions 
to winch they seveially belong , but Shiewf&buiy coutinucs to letmn 
one niembei Shi opshii e contains also the foUow mg lu ban sanitaiy 
distncts — Bioseley (population, 4458 in 1881), Daw ley (9200), 
Ellesmeie (1875), Afadeley (9212), Much AYenlock (2321), ITewpoit 
(3044), WeUingtou (6217), and AYhitchuich and Dodington (3756) 
The county has one couit of quartci sessions, and is divided into 
nineteen special sessional di\ isions All the boi oiighs have sepaiate 
couits of qiiartei sessions and commissions of the peace The county 
contains 252 cii il paushes wuth paits of siv others Ecclesiastically 
it IS in the dioceses of Heiefoul, Lichfield, and St Asaph The 
population (240,959 in 1861) m ISSl w’as 248,014 (124,157 males 
and 123,857 females) The number of peisons to an acie was 0 29 
and of acies to a person 3 41 

BiAoetj and Antiquities — The Butisli tubes inhabiting Slirop- 
shiie at the time of the Romans weie named by them the Oi devices 
and the Coiuavii It was within its boundaiies that Caiactacus 
(Caiadoc) stiuggled against Vespasian in 51 A D A connected 
chain of mihtaiy w'oiks was elected by him over the southein and 
western districts of the county, the most nnpoitant foiti esses be- 
ing Gael Caradoc (wheie he is said to have made Ins last stand), 
occupying a commanding position m the foiest of Clitn, and the 
eaithwoik of Hen Dinas at Old Oswestiy, consisting of foui oi five 
concentric cueles, still well maikecl The Roman Watimg Stieet 
enteied Shropshire neai AA^'eston-undei-Luaid in Stafioid and passed 
m an oblique line to Lenxtivauhne in Heiefoid A^aiious othei 
Roman loads diveiged fioni it m diffeient diiections AAhoxetei, 
a little to the west of the AAh’ekin, oecujnes the site of the ancient 
Roman city Uiiconium, of wdiieh a portion of the wall, oiiginally 
3 miles in eucumfeience, still lemauis Evploiations made on the 
site of the city have levealed many intezesting featuies of its con- 
stuiction, and hare led to the discovery of an immense vaiiety of 
leniains By some authorities the Roman Mediolanum is jilaced 
near Diayton andEutuuium neai AA^'eni , hut the evidence in both 
cases is doubtful Tlnougliout Slnopslme theie aie many lemains 
of Roman cam ps Ruder the Romans it was included in the province 
of Flavia Ciesaiiensis Aftei their deiiaituie itivas annexed to the 
kingdom of the Saxons by Ofia, w’ho about 765 caused AVatt’s dyke 
to erected to giiaicl against the incursions of the Welsh, and 
latei elected paiallel with it, 2 miles to the west, the entrenclnnent 
known as Offa’s dyke, which, extending from the AYye neai Heieford 
to the palish of Mold in Flintshire, forms m some places a 
well-defined bonndaiy between Sluopshne and Montgomeiy. The 
gieatei part of the history of Shropshire is included under that of 
Shiiewsbtjby {q v ) Theie are seveial impoitant old ecclesiastical 
ruins, including AYenlock pnoiy, once veiy wealthy, said to have 
been founded by St Milbuig, grand-daughtei of Penda, kmg of the 
Mercians, as a college foi secular priests, and changed into a piiory 
foi Cliiniae monks by Rogei do Montgomery about 1080 , TaPpHlmn 
abbey, foi Angustinian canons, founded in the reign of Stephen , 
Slnew'sbmy abbey, founded m 1083 m lionoin of St Peter and St 
Paul , Bmldwas abbey, one of the finest rums in the county, founded 
in 1135 for Cisteicians by Rogei de Clinton, bishop of Chester, and 
Hanglimond abbey, foi Angustinian canons, founded by AYilliam 
Fitzalan about 1138 Other lemains of less consequence aie those 
oi the convent of AVhite Ladies oi St Leonaid’s, a Noimm struc- 
ture, said to have been founded in the reign of Richard I or John , 
blight traces of AYombiidge piioiy, for Angustinian canons, founded 
befoie the leign of Heiny I , Alberbmy piiory, for Benedictines, 
founded by Fnlk Fitzwaiiu between 1220 and 1230 , and Ohirburj' 
prioiy, founded tow'aids the close of the 12tli century The casties 
of Biidgnoith (see BBinanNOETH), Ludlow, and Shrewsbury aie 
lefeued to in the notices of tliese towns, and in addition to these 
may be mentioned Clnn Castle, which aftei a long sioge was taken 
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and biiint by the AA’'elsh piiiice Rees about 1196, and Boscobel 
House, neai which Chailes II is said to have been sbelteicd m an oak 

&ee Hartshome, balopia Antuiua, 1841, Eyton, Antiquities of hhiopslme, 
12 vols , 1 Sj4-(jO , Amleibon, Hutonj of Skiopslme, lSo9 , Blakeway, hheuffs of 
Shiopshiie, Dn^e, Antiquities of Sluopshne (T P H ) 

SHROVE TUESDAY, the day pieceding A&li Wednes- 
day, or the first day of Lent, was so called as the day on 
which “shrift” or confession was made Compare Carnival 

SHUAILA (Bulg iShmneii, Turk Shumna), a foitified 
town of Bulgaiia, 58 miles south-south-west of Silistria and 
m that pashalic and 50 west of A^aina The towm is 
hmlt within a cluster of hills which curve round it on 
the west and noith m the shape of a horse-shoe A lugged 
lavine intersects the ground longitudinally w ithin the hoise- 
shoe ridge From Shumla roads ladiate noith wards to the 
Danubian fortresses of Eustchuk and Sihstria and those m 
the Dobrudja, southwards to the passes of the Balkans, and 
eastwaids to Varna and Baltchik Shnmla is theiefoie one 
of the most imj)ortant military positions to the north ot 
Tmkey, while it lanks as the third largest town in Bulgaiia 
Spread over a laige extent of gioiind, each house mostly 
isolated m the midst of its own stables and cow-houses, 
Shumla has the appiearance of a vast village A broad 
street and iiviilet divide the militaiy or upper qnaiter, 
Goini-Mahle, fioin the lower quarter, Dolni-Malile The 
latter, dirty and unhealthy, intersected by a lahyiinth of 
lanes, is inhabited mostly by Christians and Jews The 
Aimenians possess a small church, and each of the two 
Bulgaiian quarteis has its temple. The houses of the 
Gorni-Mahle, occupied chiefly by Turks, stand pleasantly 
embowered each in its flower and fiiiit garden Gouii- 
Mahl4 has pieserved the old church of the Rosmicction. 
In the Dolni-Mahl6 is the new church of St Cyril, a fine 
basilica adorned with a peiistyle The Bulgaiian com- 
munity possesses two boys’ and two gills’ schools, giving 
instruction superior to that obtainable at tlio prmiaiy 
Tuikish school In the upper pait of the town is the 
magnificent mausoleum of Jezaiili Hassan Pasha, who in 
the 18th centuiy enlaiged the foitifications of hSliumla The 
piincipal mosque, with a cupola of veiy interesting archi- 
tectme, forms the centre of the Moslem quarter At the 
farther end of the town, isolated on a hiJ], is a largo 
militaiy hospital The population of Shumla in 1881 ivas 
23,093, exclusive of the garrison The town is renowned 
for its manufacture of led and yellow slippers, ready-made 
clothes, richly embroidered dresses for females, and its 
copper and tin wares. It also rears silk- worms, spins silk, 
and carries on an important tiade in grain and wine 
The branch railway from Shumla to Kaspidjan, 9^ miles, 
to connect the town with the Eustchuk-Vaina Ilailway, 
though commenced in 1870, was not finished in 1886. 

Ill 811 Shumla was burned by the emperoi Niceiihoius, ami in 
1087 was besieged by Alexius In 1388 the sultan Murad I fbiced 
the castle to suircndei , and thence till the 17th eentuiy Shumla 
disaxipeais from history In the 18th century it was enlarged and 
foitified Tliiee times — 1774, 1810, and 1 828 — it was nusucoebbfully 
attacked by Russian armies The Turks consequently gave it tho 
name of Gazi (“ Victonous”) But on 22d June 1878 Shumla ca]ntu- 
lated to the Russians The treaty of Berlin stipulated the demoli- 
tion of the fortifications , but this article has not been executed, and 
Bulgarian, troops garrison the foit 

Seel* K&miz, La Bulgaria Banubvennc{lB5-2), 11 0. Biuklcy, i/c/oK 

ftie War (1ST!), and Between the Damihe anil Black Sea (]&r(i) ; 8 (IB and 0 
A St Clair, liesidence tn Bulgaiia (1S(W), J L Parley, New Bulguua (ISSO) , 
and J G Mmoliin, Bulgaria since the Wai (1880) 

SHUSHA, a town, formerly a fortress, of Russia, in 
the Caucasian goveuiment of Elisabethpol, lies in 39“ 4-6' 
N lat and 46° 25' E. long, 230 miles south-east of 
Tiflis, on an isolated rocky eminence, 3860 foot high. 
The town, which is accessible only on one side, occupies 
but a small part of the plateau, whence there is a splendid 
view over the surrounding mountain gorges and defiles. 
In 1873 the population was 24,552 (males 13,666, females 
10,886), of whom 13,504 were Armenians and 10,804 
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Tatars In-^teacl of flat earthen roofs, rii most other 
towns of Trairbcaucasia, the hoii&e& hare very high steep 
roofs, covered with shingle The streets are sinuous, and 
are inter sected Ly ravines fehubha was formerly the 
capital of the khanate ot Kaiabagh The town is locally 
renowned for its carpet manufactures, and the district for 
its excellent breed of Kaiabagh hoi&es 
The foitiess, formed in 17S9 by Pana Khan has a rrall on one 
side, and rs defended naturally on tire other three sides In 1795 
Shiisha successfully ■uutlistood a siege by Aglia Mohammed of Persia, 
but was constianiGd to suiiendei tro years afterwards In 1805 
Ibialirm Khan of Kaiabagh invoked the pioteetion of Russia, 
hilt the annexation was completed only in 1822 The present 
distiict of Shiisha (293-1 srpiaie miles) foiins only a part of the 
foimei khanate of Kaiabagh In 1873 it had (exclusive of Shn&lia) 
a iropulatiou of 80,913 (males 45,163, females 35,750), Airnemans 
nnmbeiiiig 43,562 and Tatars 37,351 Agiiciiltuie and cattle- 
breeding aie almost the sole occupations of the inhabitants Gen- 
eral cnltiue IS veiy low , there is no eiiteipiise, and but inadequate 
seciuity foi life and piopeity 

SHUSTAE, or Shijstie, Shusotae, (Arab Tostm), once 
a flourishing provincial capital of Persia, is now a compara- 
tively unimportant town of 6000 inhabitants, — exclusive, 
however, of the BakhtiAiis, who during the winter months 
encamp with their flocks and herds in the immediate 
vicinity It is situated (32° 3' 30" IsT lat and 48“ 52' E 
long ) at the foot of an offhhoot of the Bakhtidii Mountains 
in the iioith-west of ZhuzistAn, and just below the point 
in the Ivdiiin (Dojail or Little Tigris) whexe — the mam 
stream running westwaids — a cutting of 70 feet deep has 
been made thioiigh the natuial rock for an easterly hianch 
Thence the two sti earns, enclosing a nide alluvial tract, of 
which Shiistar is the crown, follow independent courses 
until they reunite some 40 miles to the south Accoiding 
to Lieutenant Selby, I H , who ascended the Kfirdii from 
Muhamiah (Mohammeia) in 1842 by the Shutait (or main 
stieam on the west) to within 6 miles, and further tested 
the navigation of the Ab-i-Gargar (or eastern channel) to 
within 1 mile, of Shustar, the town is built on a small 
lull which rises giadually from the south-west and increases 
in elevation to the citadel, which piesents on the noith- 
easiern side an abrupt face of about 150 feet m length, 
having the liver immediately beneath Mr Loftus, who 
visited Shustar some eight yeais after Lieutenant Selby, 
gives an account of the two gieat dams thrown across the 
river, — the “ Band-i-Mizfin ” over the natural course, the 
“ Band-i-Kaisar ” over the artificially diveited branch. 
About a mile below the latter is a similar work of more 
recent and more solid and substantial construction, called 
the “Phi," or bridge of Belaiti Legend ascribes these 
ancient woiks to Shdphr I and his captive the emperor 
Valerian. In 1875, and again in 1878, Mr Mackenzie 
visited Shustar, he speaks of the town as being in a 
wretchedly decayed aiicl filthy condition The houses are 
of stone, some few good, with underground looms [sarddhs 
or zir zamvm) excavated to a depth of two stories below 
the ground level In these relief is obtained from the 
intense summer heat. The traffic of the bazaar, which is 
a iioor one, seemed to depend chiefly on the Iliyhts or 
wandering tribes The inhabitants — for the most part 
Arabs ancl Shiyids — have a reputation for hospitality. 

Some initeis have iilentihed Sluishar with Susa (Shushan of the 
Bible), the capital of Su&iaiia and a lesideiice of the Achiememau 
kings The true site of the latter, liowevei, as Loftus’s explora- 
tions showed, IS at Slnish, a widely spiead rum 30 oi 40 miles to 
the noitli-v est On the other side of Sliu&tai is the locally classic 

S ound of Rd.m Hoiniuz In fact, of the whole neighbomliood Sii 
Rawhnson wutes that it “still lequiies elaborate exiiloration, 
and would well repay any tiavellei who would devote six months 
to examining the luins and carefully copying the insciiptions " 

The river Kaiain, which rises in the Bakhtiari Mountains and 
passes down the hioadShattu T-'Aiab, joins the TigiisandEuphiates 
It has been declared by many and tiustvorthy anthoiities to he 
well adapted foi steam navigation — save as legaids one obstacle 
at Aliwaz, lemovable at little cost — from its mouth to the near 
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neighbouihood of Shustai Thence to Ispahan the land joiiiney 
would be shoitei than fiom Bushalii (Biishiie) to that city by 
200 miles 

SHUYA, one of the chief centres of the cotton industry 
in middle Ptussiia, is a distiict town in the government of 
Yladinm, 68 miles noith-east of the town of Vladiimi A 
branch laihvay connects it with the Koiki station of the 
railway from Moscow to Nijm-lSTovgorod The towm is 
built on the high left hank of the navigable Teza, a tribu- 
taiy of the Klazma, wnth two subuibs on the light bank 
Annalists mention princes of Shuya in 1403 Its first 
linen manufactures weie established in 1755, but in 1800 
its population did not exceed 1500 Its giowth began 
only with the development of the cotton industry in central 
Russia, and .since then has been rapid; in 1882 it had 
19,560 inhabitants, as against 10,440 iii 1870 Of these 
about 10,000 live by the manufactuies, and only a few 
keep to agiiculture and gaidening In 1881 the output 
of twelve cotton -mills was valued at ^8442, 160 foi 
vaiious cotton stuffs and £48,000 for cotton yam. Tan- 
neiies, especially foi the prejiaration of sheep-skins — widely 
lenowiied throughout Russia — still maintain their im- 
portance, although this indu&tiy has migrated to a great 
extent to the country districts. The pioclucts of its manu- 
factoiies aie chiefly sent to Moscow and Nijni-Hovgorod 
The town is mainly built of wood Its cathedial (1799) 
IS a laige building, with five gilt cupolas Shuya has also 
two gymnasia, for hoys and giils, besides a progynmasiuni 
foi gills, and several secondary and pimiary schools. 

The smioumlmg distiict is also impoitant for its manufactuies 
The village of Ivanovo-Voznesensk, north of Shuya, w’ltli a popu- 
lation of more than 19,000 inhabitants, employed 11,329 woitanen 
111 its 39 manufactoiies m 1881, and showed aietiun of £1,939,950 
(£1,700,000 for cottons aiidtheiemamdei foi chemicals andmaclii- 
iieiy) Teikovo and Koklima are two other centres of manufactuie, 
— the whole pioduction of the manufactoiies 'within the district (ex- 
clusive of Shuya and Ivanovo) being estimated at £680,000 These 
figuies, of coutse, do not include any statistics of the petty trades 
cairied on side by side -with agiicultiu’e Nearly every village has 
a specialty of its own, — bucks, pottery (Menschikovo), wheels, toys 
packing-boxes, looms and other wea'nug implements, house fuiiu- 
tme, sieves, combs, hoots, gloves, felt goods, candles, and so on 
The manufactuie of linen ancl cotton in villages, as well as the pie- 
paiation and manufactuie of sheepskins and lough gloves, occupies 
about 40,000 peasants The Shuya meichants cairy on an active 
trade in these iiioducts all over Russia, and in com, spurts, salt, 
and other food stuffs, ■which aie imported to a gieat extent In 
1880 the imiioited goods reached 1,613,000 cwts (1,208,000 by lail), 
and the exports 1,318,000 cwts , chiefly by the Teza 

SHWE-GYENG, a district of British Burmah, in the 
Tenasserim division, containing an area of 5567 squaie 
miles, and lying in the valley of the Tsit-toung (Sitonng) 
liver It is bounded on the IST. by Toung-giii'i district, on 
the E by the Poung-loung Hills and the Salwin Hill Tracts, 
on the S. by Amherst district, and on the W. by the Pegu 
Yoma Hills. The boundaiies have moie than once been 
altered, the last change having taken place in 1877 The 
aspect of the country is mountainous, esiiecially in the 
north The Tsit-toung is navigable throughout its entire 
length in the district by laige boats and steam-launches 
Shwe-gyeng has never been accurately surveyed from a 
geological point of view, but it is supposed to be rich in 
minerals. Gold is found in most of the affluents of the 
river Shwe-gyeng, copper, lead, tin, and coal also exist, 
but are not worked. Except in the hills, the climate is 
generally healthy, the average annual rainfall at Shwe- 
gyeng station IS 144 inches 

In 1881 the population of the district was 171,144 (89,687 males 
and 81,457 females), of whom Hindus numheied 958, Mohammedans 
856, Buddhists 158,149, and Chiistians 1250 The only town with 
more than 5000 inhabitants is Shwe-gyeng, the capital and head- 

narters of the distiict, which was founded dunng the 18th century, 

efoie the Burmese conquest, by Alompra It is situated at the 
I junction of the Shw’e-gyeng -with the Tsit-toung, and had a popula- 
tion of 7619 in 1881 Only 187 square miles of the distiict wcie 
I cultivated in 1883-84 , the cultivated aiea i.s, how’evei, gradually 
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extendm?, and there aie some 3474 square miles capable of cultiva- 
tion The piincipal mop is iice, oi winch bienty-five ditieient 
lands aie giovn, other pioducts aie cotton, betel-nuts, tobacco, 
and sugai-cane The only industnes aie potteiies, salt-iaakmg, 
and silk-spinmng In 1883-84 the total levtnue amounted to 
£36,47,6, of vliich the land-tax contnbuted £15,967 
SIALKOT, or Seilkote, a distiict of Britisi, India, in 
the Amritsai division of the lieutenant-goTernoiship of the 
Punjab, with an area of 1 0 5 9 square miles It lies between 
Sr 44' and 32' 50' N lat and 74“ 13' and 75“ 3'E long, 
and ih bounded on the X E. by the damn state of Kashmir, 
on the NW. by the Chenab, on the E by Giirdaspiir, 
on the S E hy the RAvi, and on the W by Lahore and 
Gujuinwala Sialkot is an oblong tiact of country occupy- 
ing the submontane portion of the Eechna (RAvi-ChenAb) 
DoAb, and is fringed on either side by a line of fresh alluvial 
soil, above which rise the high banks that loim the limits 
of the river-beds The Degh, which rises in the Jamu 
Hills, travel ses the district parallel to the Ravi, and is 
likewise fimged by low alluvial soil. The north-eastern 
boundary of Sidlkot is 20 miles distant from the outei 
line of the Himalayas, but about midway between the 
Riivi and the ChenAb is a high dorsal tiact, extending 
troin beyond the border and stretching far into the district. 
BiAlkot IS above the average of the Punjab m fertility • 
three-fourths of its aiea have already been brought imdei 
the plough, and a third of the lemaindei is reported to be 
capable of improvement The upper portion of the district 
IS veiy productive , but the southern poition, farther re- 
moved from the influence of the rams, shows a marked 
decrease of fertility The district is also wateied by nnmer- 
oiis small toi rents, and several swamps or jhls, scatter ed 
over the face of the country, are of consideiable value 
as reservoirs of surplus water for purposes of iiiigation 
BiAlkot IS reputed to be healthy , it is free from excessive 
heat, judged by the common standard of the Punjab, and 
its average annual lainfall is about 37 inches 
The distiict poiaesses a total length of 790 miles of load , and a 
Iwaueh line of the Punjab N’oitliem State Railwajj fiom Waziia- 
bad m the north-west coiner of the distiict to Sialkot town (28 
miles), IV as opened m Januaiy 1884 In 1881 the population was 
1,012,148 (males 639,661, females 472,487), of whom Moham- 
medans numbered 669,712, Hindus 299,311, Sikhs 40,195, and 
Ohustiaus 1535 The ouly town of any importance is SiAiKor 
(? V ) The puueipal agiieultuial pioducte of the distuct aie wheat, 
i)ailey, lice, maize, millets, pukes, oil-seecls, sngai-cane, cotton, and 
■V egetables The local commerce centres in the town of SxAlkot, 
which, gathers into its bazaais moie than half the rawpioduce of the 
distuct Its sill plus stock finds a leady outlet m the maikets of 
Lahoie and Amutsai, while the gieat rivers on eithex ade foim 
natural channels of communication with the lovei parts of the 
Piuijali The native manufaetmes compn&c silk, saddlery, shawl- 
edging, com se chintzes, potteiy, brass vessels, countiy cloth, cutleiy, 
and papei The gioss revenue of the distuct in 1883-84 amounted 
to £145, 531, of which the land-tax contnbuted £111,713 
The eaily histoiy of Snilkot is closely lutemoven with that of 
the rest of the Punjab It was annexed by the Butish after the 
Second Sikh Wai in 1849 , since then its area has been consideiahly 
laduceci, assuming its present propoitions m 1867. Duung tlie 
mutiny of 1857 the native hoops stationed in the cantonments ot 
Sialkot besieged the Euiopean residents m the foit, and reinauied. 
masteis of the whole district , they also plundered the tieasurj 
and dejtioyed all the rscoids 

SIALKOT, the capital and administrative headquarters 
of the above district, is situated m 32“ 31' N lat and 74° 
36' E long , on the northern hank of the Aik torrent It 
IS an extensive city with handsome and weU-built streets, 
and contains several shrines and buildings of historical 
interest In 1881 its population was 39,613 
PlatalX SIAM! The kingdom of Siam embraces the greater 
part of the Indo-Chinese and part of the Malay peninsula 
Bound- On the north-west the river Salwin separates it from 
anes Ivaien-nee, south wairls thence the river Toon-gyeen; then, 
fiom the Three Pagodas in 18° 15' H lat, down to the 
Pak-chan river in 10“ N lat, the principal watershed 
Compare Malay PEiriNsiir,A, also Shapts, Laos, and Cambodia 


separates it fiom Pegu and Teuasaeiim Its seaboard on 
the Bay of Bengal extends from the Pak-chan nvei to 
Wellesley Piovmce in 5“ 30' H lat , but the islands along 
the coast aie Butish On the othei (east) side of the 
peniBbula the tenitoiy extends to 4° 35' N lat, oi, if the 
vassal state of Pahang is included, to Johore in about 
2“ 30' H. lat. On the east side of the Gulf of Siam the 
frontiei line (according to the Siamese authorities, cf. 

Plate IX ) staits fiom the Bay of Compong Som in 103° 

20' E long , and iiins north inland to Mount Pang-chak, 
thence, after crossing Tonle-sap Lake, east across the Me- 
kong to the ciests of the lange which separates the Me-kong 
valley from Anam It then follows this lange noith, in- 
cluding the coimtiy noith-east of Luang Piabang, to the 
frontiers of Tongking Thence it runs west-south-west, 
sepaiating the tiibutary from the independent oi Burmese 
Shan states, and meets the Salwin in about 30° N lat 
The great natuial and economical centre of Siam is the Rivers, 
delta of the Me-nam nver, -which is annually flooded be- 
tween June and November, the waters attaining then 
gieatest height in August, The mmidation coveis several 
thousand square miles, so that the capacity foi piocluction 
of nee, which fuimshes two-thixds of the entire exports, 
is almost unlimited, but is veiy partially developed both 
from scarcity of population and want of means of tians- 
port, mills, and better cultivation Iingation channels aic, 
however, cut above the point where the creeks naturally 
cease by some of the small Chinese settlers. The bai 
formed at the mouth of this and of the other converging 
rivers — ^the Tachim, the Me-klong, and the Pechabnri on 
the west, and the Khaiayok on the east — extends light 
across the upper end of the gulf, and has 12 or 13 feet of 
water at high water The yearly encroachment of the land 
on the sea is considerable, and the eiitiie delta from Chein- 
natin 15° 20'ISr lat downwards has probably been fouiied 
in comparatively recent times At Bangkok soa-shells arc 
found 20 feet below the surface The Tacliiin, the fii st gi oat 
branch of the Me-nam, joins its right bank above Cliein- 
nat, below this the main stieam anastomoses naturally oi 
by canals freely, the banks of the different channels being 
densely peopled Above Chein-nat the Me-nam continuu.s 
deep and navigable np to the junction of the Pak-nam Pho, 

Its east branch being formed by seveial iiupoitant affluents 
from the north-east The west branch of the Me-nam is 
foimed mainly by two affluents, the Me-wang and the Me- 
pmg, which flow down thiough the west Laos states, some 
of whose chief towns are situated on their lianks In this 
moie elevated legion the hill ranges, with a general north- 
south direction, ramify widely, using in places to from 
6000 to 8000 feet, while the valleys between them widen 
out into gieat feitde plains, having the appearance ol 
former lake-basins— a view which coincides with ancient 
local traditions On tlie west frontier the lapid and broken 
stream of the Toon-gyeen, whose tributaiy valleys on the 
Siamese side produce valuable teak and cinnamon, flows 
fiom a mass of latcrite, south of which the contial range 
consists of granite, with syenite and quartzoso rocks, ‘ Its 
spins (6000 feet high) extending in every direction, of 
sandstones, Carboniferous limestones, and other Secondary 
formations, aie clothed with sappan and other forest trees, 
and contam probably gold, besides argentiferous lead, tin, 
coal, and iron, the latter m nodules of clay oxide and brown 
hsematite On the west of the Gulf of Siam, as far south 
as 11“ H lat, IS a dry barren region, enclosed between 
two ranges wbch intercept the lainfall on either side, but 
farther south are luxuriant damp forests containing Hopea 
(wood-oil), iron--wood, &c., with occasional clearings for 
cultivation, and many rivers with wide mouths, but be- 
coming mere streams higher up 
In about 10° 30' K. lat the Malay peninsula is narrowed 
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Isilinms by a liver at either side to a width of only 27 miles, 
of Kia and there a suivey foi a canal has been made, the maxi- 
mum height of the section is 250 feet, the mean 130, 
the amount of excavation is estimated at 84 million 
cubic feet, mostly thiough hard lock, and the cost at 
c£20j000,000 But the appioaehes by the iivei-mouths 
on both sides aie intiicate and bad This has latteily been 
the chief lonte acioss the peninsula, but theie aie otliei 
Itreaks iii the laiige which foims the backbone of the 
peninsula, and the Buddhist propaganda is said to have 
ciosscd by the isthmus of Ligoi Heie, howevei — 
pel haps, pioperly speaking, in Junk Ceylon Island — is 
the real tcimination of the great range which comes 
tlown unbiokcn fioin Yun-iian, sepaiating the Salwin and 
the Mc-nam valleys 

E.rttein East from the plain of the Me-nam, and separating it 
Biaiu Me-kong valley, a plateau uses with very gradual 

ascent, clothed to a width of fiom 30 to 50 miles with 
forest Fioin its east side sevexal laige and partly navi- 
galilo nvois flow towards the Me-kong thiough a sandy 
and foi the most part and plain, wnth stunted giowth of 
losinoiis trees and bamboos, biushwood and grass, but 
on the lowei couises of some of these streams aie iich 
inigated tiacts, pioduciug iice, bananas, sugar, maize, and 
the usual tropical vegetables The w^hole legion is veiy 
unhealthy, especially in the wet season Tiavelling 
would baldly be possible without elephants, of which 
some aic kept in every village. The rocks are mostly 
calcareous or sandstone, and at the south edge of the 
plateau coials and recent shells at a slight depth show 
the foimcr limits of the land Eaither north the mountains 
of Pecliahoun and Lorn are rich in magnetic iron oie, 
aigontiforous copper, antimony, and tin. Only the fiist- 
named is woiked to any extent, and, though by veiy 
primiiivo methods, a large quantity of tools and weapons 
are inanufactiued Eiom the south of the plateau a range 
.sweeps round to the south-east into Cambodia, outliers 
from which are the two peaks noith and east from Chanta- 
houn, the latter noted for its emeialds, topazes, and 
•sapphire, s Isolated hills, appaiently volcanic, occur, as 

the sacred Mount Bhrabat, to the north-east of Ayuthia, 
where there aie hot s]_)rings and a famous footpimt of the 
Buddha, and the conical hills at Pechahun m the south- 
west, consisting of lavas, scorue, and trachytic rocks, 
al)Ounding in caverns elaboiatoly fitted as temples 
Miuemls. Tm is cvLoiisively distiilnited, esjiecially tluongliout the Malay 
])mnnsiila, wlicie it is woikeil at Bang-ta-phang lu the pioviuce of 
Oluunplioii, at Uliaija and Clialiaiig, also on the Me-klong, at Ivan- 
Inii'i, and iit Kapii Gold i^ found pietty c.vtcn&avely in Tmganu 
iinil I’aluuig , theie aie mines at Baug-ta-phaug , and it is extiacted 
in llie Mu-koug valley hy wa.=ihing oi ivith mcicmy Most of it is 
consumed in tmikets and pieseuts givon by tho king,— gold leaf 
lioing irapoited ['roin Oliina foi gilding pagodas, &c Iron abounds 
in tho oast, as at Lom and Mulii Pioy, antimony at Rapii, lead at 
Pali-])lii'ek and Suiihau, silver in the Me-pik valley. Both the lead 
and copper ores are often aigentifcrons 
Climate. Much of tho natural rainfall in Siam is mteieepted by the high 
lauds of the Malacca peninsula and by the mountams on the north- 
vest and noith, while the proximity of the Gulf of Siam tempeis 
Llio heat. The lainfall at Bangkok on an aveiage of ten yeais is 
07 04. inches, of which 50 59 inches fall fiom May to October in- 
clusive ^ The mean annual tempeiature is 80° 1, varying from 
71“'8 in Decembei to 83° 4 m April ; the lowest lecouled absolute 
inmiinuni was 57° in December 1866, the highest recorded absolute 
uumiuumi 97° 5 m May 1867. The north-east monsoon begins to 
Iilow eaily m Noveinbei, preceded by a month of variable weatbei 
It has lost half its force in January, and by March strong south 
and soiitli-sontli-west winds have set in, the south-west monsoon 
blowing then steadily and strongly till Septembei Thus theie are 
three seasons of four months each, —the hot, lainy, and cold 
Fauna. As to general features, the fauna of Siam is identical with that 
of Buriudi and of southern Chum, and is one of the richest in the 
woild Elephants are veiy numoious in the south and east, but 

1 But on the neighbouring ranges tlie fall is, at Moulmam 244 mohes, 
at Tavoy 202, at Mergui 185. 


aie not found so far noith as in India They aie as intelligent as 
the Indian, but usually less highly tiamed IVliite (albino) mon- 
keys are saeied, as me the elephant, an iguana uhicli lues m the 
house and lulls lats and otliei veiiuin, and the ciov , ulate ants’ 
nests aie lespected as leseniblnig pagodas, so that hbiaues am 
often kept in tanks to escape the ants’ ravages 

The flora is veiy similai in chaiactei to that of Buiniali and has Flora 
much m common ivith the Chinese, the tiansition to vliich is 
almost insensible The coast legion is cliaiacteiized by imngioies, 
pandanus, lattaus, and similai palms with long flexible stems, ami 
the nucldle region by the gieat iice- fields, the cocoa-nut and 
areca palms, and the usual tiopieal plants of cultiue In the 
tempeiate uplands of the mteiioi, as about Lnang Piabang, Hima- 
lajan and Japanese species occiii,— oaks, pines, chestnuts, peach 
and gieat apple tiees, laspbeiiies, honeysuckle, vines, sa\itiages, 
Cidioiacem, anemones, and Vwlacem, there aie many valuable tim- 
bei tiees,— teak, sappan, eagle-uood, wood-oil [Eoim), and othei 
JDipieiocaipaccss, Cedi elaccx, Fie/ oca? pacem, X?jha, iiou-wood, and 
othei dye-woods and lesinous tiees, these last foinnng in niaiiydis- 
tiicts a large piopoitiou of the inoie open foiests, with an iinrlei- 
giow th of bamboo 

Numeious caiavaus of cattle, hoises, mules, and poiteis passTiacle 
annually fiom Yuii-uan (south-west China) to the iioithein (Siamese) 

Shan states, whence many of them pioceed via Chieiig-mai to Moiil- 
mam (Manlmain) They bimg fiom China silk goods, tea, opium, and 
biass waies, and take hack law cotton, deei and ihmoceios hoins, 
ivoiy, and saltpetie The iioitliem states, which aie agieat bieed- 
iiig-giound foi cattle and ponies— elephants too aie exported into 
Biumah— send down teak and othei produce. The pioposed rail- 
way &om Moulmam maMyawaddi to Raheiig, and thence to Kiang- 
sea, 190 miles fiom the Chinese fiontiei, is intended to stimulate 
not only the tiaffic with China but the local icsoiuces (see acldiess 
by Ml Holt Hallett, C 3 ,m London Ohcmlei of GoiiimcuaJomnal, 

5th May 1885) The eastern states, computing iieaily half the aiea 
and a consideiable pait of the wealth ot the kingdom, send much 
produce tia Koiat to Bangkok They produce chiefly China glass 
{Bcelwwia mvea), sugai, indigo, silk, cardamoms, cotton, tobacco, 
sisiet (a substitute foi betel), beeswax, benzoin, lac, non, lime, sul- 
pbui, salt, coarse pottery, mats, hides, tigeis, and bones, borns, and 
tusks of elephants, ihinoceioses, and boais European cottons and 
liaubvare and Climese goods penetiate everywhere, the chief entre- 
pots being Haugkoi m the east and Chieng-mai m the west The 
eastern plains pioduce alteinate crops of iice and salt The rams 
dissolve the salt in the soil and wash it down, making cultivation 
possible In the diy season the salt comes np again and is swept 
up fi om the surface Much alcohol is distilled and consumed Tast 
quantities (6900 to 7900 tons) of dued fish aie piepaied at Lake 
Tonle-sap, and at fislieues on the coast ^ Although silk has been 
known fiom lemote antiquity, it is piodnced exclusively by the Lao 
communities settled thiougbout the countiy,— the eliiet centres 
being Koiat and Battanipong The export in 1884 W'as 325 cvvts , Exports 
valued at £19,890, but me best quality hardly i caches the Bangkok and im- 
maiket, its natuial bright yellow coloni making it difiicult to dye ports 
Theie is, liowevei, not much of it, the demand foi the better kinds 
hciiig supplied fi oni Cambodia But foi the apathy and indolence of 
the people the production might he largely mcieased , the spuming 
and reeling appaiatus too aie veiy primitive, thongh some beautiful 
cloths are woven at Cliieng-mai Much of the trade m teak and cattle 
is woiked by Buimese , otherwise almost all the trade of the conntiy 
IS m Chinese hands In some of the lemoter distacts bartei is 
lesoitecl to, beeswax, salt, lao, and bais of non being mediums of ex- 
change j but generally silvei is used, and sometimes Indian rupees 
Omlizatiou increases m the eastern distncts as the fi outer ot 
China IS appioached In 1884 419 vessels cleaied fioin Bangkok 
with eaigoes valued at £27,170, of these 240 (tonnage, 151,984) 
weie Britisdi In additon, there weie 143 junks (tonnage, 3350) 

The total value of the exports was £2,262,240, iice being the pim- 
cipal item, £1,444,200 The impoits were valued at £1,044,255, 
the chief items bemg— giey and white shirtings, £161,997 , opium 
(704 chests), £81,410, chowls, le, shawls, a cotton doth fiom 
Bombay, £105,264 In 1885 the exports were valued at £1,907,006 
and the imports at £1,380,233 The expoits being m excess 
of the impoits, the diffeience is paid in Mexican doJlais, which 
aie melted down and le- coined,— the silver coinage bemg the 
standaid of weight 

The money and weights seem to bo the same as the Old Cam- Coinage 
bodian A coppei coinage has replaced the cowries, and there is and 
also a silver coinage, viz , the fuang=7| cents, thesalmig=15 cents, weights 
the bat or tikal=60 cents or half a mown, 5 tikals=3 Mexican 
dollais Eiom the tikal npwaids these coins aie also used as 
measures of weight Thus 1 tikal weighs 15 giammes oi 231 
grams, 4 tikals=l tamlung, 20 tamlungs=l chaag or catty, oi 
two Chinese catties, =3'2 Bb Theie aie a few gold coins, but not 

2 During the floods vast quantities of fish swarm, mto the nee- 
groimds and are caught when the water recedes, fimiislung a valuable 
and abundant food-supply 
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m geneial ciiciilatioii Then value is sixteen tunes tlicu weight 
in silvei 

Taxa- The land-tax is fixed at ten per cent , the fiist peison who cleais 

tioii land being entitled to hold it. The tax on gaiden produce and on 
fruit tiees is higliei, but is fixed at iiiteivals of some fifteen yeais, 
01 at the beginning of a itigii Theie i& a cotite of foiii months m 
the yeai, to ivhich all classes except the nobles and the piicsthooil 
aic theoietieally hablOj but it may be commuted loi a x>oll-tax of 
liom 6 to 18 tihals, paj able eithei diiectly m money to Goi einment 
or to the feudal supeiioi, foi all except the nobdity aie thus depend- 
ent on a supeiioi , in the provinces it is payable in hmd thiongh 
the goveinor A sniallei amount, tikals, is payable by niasteis 
foi then slaves But theie aie some consideiate excexitions, vi/, 
persons ovei sixty oi under eighteen yeais of age, oi who have tliiee 
sons paying the tax, and cases ot mciuable illness If a special 
demand foi laboai be made tlieie is exemxition fiom x)oll-tax foi 
that year The Chinese only pay tikals tiionuially, and Euio- 
peans aie exempted Theie is a tax on houses, on amusements 
(theatiicals, dauceis, &e ), and on fishing-boats, nets, and other 
t.ickle There is a loyalty on tin, and the sale of opium and of 
alcohol is a Government monopoly, taimed to Chinese Thiee pei 
cent IS levied by tieaty on Butish''aud other foieigu mi])Oits, export 
duties on a great number of law ai tides, and inland oi tiansit dues 
on ceitain tiopical pioduets The revenue horn all these somces 
IS estimated at 80,000 catties (£800,000) 

Admims- The head of the administiation is the king, with five imnisteis, — 

tation -VIZ,, of war, foreign affairs, noithcin provinces, agiiciiltuic, justice, 
—and some thirty eoiincillois The office known to Europeans as 
‘ second king” (Siamese, %ang-na, ht , “hont palace”) is dithcnlt 
to define as the shaie taken in government by him depends veiy 
niiidi on his luduidual chaiaetei Hu has a xjalace and an official 
establishment, and a few soldiers at his oideis The country is 
divided into foity-one piovinces, excluding the Laos and Malay 
states, and the Cambodian piovinces The xnovmces aie of differ ent 
glades, and then goveinoisnaveveiy chffeient degiees of aiithoiitj' 
Speaking generally, they have cognizance of all civil cases,— though 
there is an appeal to the capital (which geneially reaches its destina- 
tion, as the governor’s council act as sines),- and of minor criminal 
eases The giavei crimes, as niiiidei and dacoity, involving a 
question of hie oi death comnutted in Siam proper, aie lefeired to 
a special clepaitment an the capital Yillagus aie governed by a 
head-man {laman, cmjfJion, oi nalhon), sometimes with a smaU 
salaiy, chosen usually in accoidance with the popular wish, and 
dependent on the piovmcial capital The Siamese mandauns in 
the Lao provinces do not oppioss overmuch, noi do the native 
chiefs, since their powei depends on their popiilaiity Besides the 
lower giailes there are always four piuieipal otfacials, the clmo, loid oi 
king, the Ujm'at, ? ciilmmujsa, and t aeliabiii) (the first title oi Chinese, 
the otheis of Indian origin) Those aie hereditary in one oi tw'O 
families, any disputed succession bemg lefeiied to Bangkok The 
Siamese law isiecogmzcd, but the national “customs” aio much 
regauled, and iii oidinaiy eases followed Civil and ciiminal pro- 
cesses alike end usually iii a fine Besides the capitation tax, theio 
is a duty on iice, and each state pays tiibute to Bangkok The 
tie hetw’een Bangkok and the Malay states is shghtei, being con- 
fined usually to inteifeience m cases of disputed succession, and to 
a tiienuial tribute of a gold or silver tree oi flowoi The inles of 
piocediiie in Siam are very strict, but theoietieally theie is no 
hereditaiy rank 

Laws, The laws of Siam aie ancient, though not very full or complete, 
a great pait having been lost at the sack of Ayiithia m 1753 
Generally speakmg, they are leferahle to an Indian oiigiii, especi- 
ally as legaids religious, moial, and ceremonial ouliiiances , the 
civil and cummal codes heai the impress of Chinese influence. 
There are seveial digests of the law', somecentunes old, undei sys- 
tematic headings, e cj,o! the cml law, real and personal property, 
inheiitance, ranks, evidence and oideal, marnage, education, 
parental authority, slaveiy, money, w eights and nieasm'es, contracts, 
and of the penal code, ciimes, pninsliinents, police, prisons The 
king is ahsofiite, hut claims no absolute rights over the land Great 
attention is paid to precedents Among the pecuhaiities of the 
system are the employment of oideal— by diving oi dieiving rice, 
&c — in the absence of witnesses, and the rejection of the evidence 
of ceitain classes, viz, duiiikaids, gamblers, vugins, executioners, 
beggars, persons who cannot lead, and had characters Wlien a 
Clime is committed the family and even neighbouis of the accused 
can be held lespousihle for his appearance The property of in- 
testates goes to the king, of an intestate pnest to his monasteiy ; 
but the neglect of the lieu to peifoim fmieial rites lenders his claim 
to propel ty invalid,— a eiinous relic of Hindu feeling Another 
trace of this may be found in the hereditaiy piofeasions, though 
their doctimal significance as castes lias disappeared The laws 
have many ciiiious and not inequitable provisions about slavery 
(see below ), e , if a tempoiary (debtor) slave has undeigone punish- 
ment 01 siiffeiing foi his mastei, liis debt shall he remitted wholly 
or in pait , hut, if he is a slave absolutely, his mastei is not legally 
liable And theie are well-defined iiiles as to non-fulfilment of 
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contract with a slave, liis maintenance diuing famine, injury by 
accidents, emplojmeiit as a substitute in wai, kc Slaxcs who aiu 
allowed to become piiests oi nuns aie tree 

All men aie liable to serve iii war , but only from 4,000 to 5000, Anny 
taken fiom classes specially at the disposal ot the wai dc])aitiiieiit, arid 
aie legulaily tiaiiied undti Eiuopeaii ofhceis The capital and sin- navj 
loimding forts are gaiiisoned, and theie is a body ot palace girauls 
The fleet consists ot some twenty meii-ot-wai and aimed stcairieis 
and 500 junks 

The population is estimated by the Siamese Goveriinicnt at PopuLi- 
6,000,000 foi Siam piopci, 3,000,000 Siamese Laos, and 1,000,000 tioii 
Malays , otheis estimate it vaiiously at from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
There aie besides peiliaps from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 Cliiuese In 
lowei Siam the po]nilatioii is clustered along the iiveis and canals , 

111 the diveisified lull and plain country to the noith it is distiibiiteil 
more geneially In cliaiacter the Siamese aie mild, patient, and 
submissive to autlioiity They aie hospitable to stiangeis and to 
the pool , rjuauels, violent cimies, and suicide aie laie But they 
aiD idle and apathetic , inueli tune is devoted tu amiiseiiieiits, as 
festivals and processions, boat laces, games, cock and dog liglrting, 
and even combats between hsh The position of women is good, 
although gills can he sold as wives The Chinese population aie 
eneigetic and indiibtiioiis, but very uidcpondeut, and sometimes 
give" tiouble, so that then mci easing nuinbeis and organization 
thiough then secret societies are a souice of anxiety Tho Siamese 
aie of mediiun height, wellloimed, with oli\o complexion, daikei 
than Chinese, but tail ei and liaudsomer than Malays, eyes well 
shaped, nose slightly flattened, lips a little ])ioniuicnt, tire iauu 
wide across the check bones, top ol loiohcad jiomted and ehiu 
short, thus giving the face a lozenge shape, board scanty and with 
liaiis pulled out, Iran of head coarse and black But luteuiiaiiiaye 
duung many ages with Pegiians, Laos, and (Jambodiaus (though 
in many cases they and then descendants keep theiiisulvos apait), 
as well as of slaves fiom the aboiigmal races, has produced much 
vaiiety of type Besides the Kaieiis, who are the remnant of a 
moio widely extended people, and who aio found oja tho borders of 
Siam and Buuiiali and tluougliout the mouiitauis oi nor Lh and w ust 
Siam, the Law as m the same legiou, and tho Khongs, a sc 1 1 led jicoplo 
inland from the iioitli-oastoiii angle of tho Gult ot Siam, many 
other tubes of the eailiei inhabitants aio found occrqijiiig the 
W'hole of the forest region on both sides of the Me-kong, and know n 
to then diflereut nciglibouis by various names, nil piolubly mean- 
ing simply “mail,” oi “savage,” as Him, Mui, riiom, Lulo 
These eastern tubes iiioio oi less resemble eacli ollu'i They are 
shy and timid, some having nochicls or social oigamzation, ami 
tlicso aic preyed on or hunted down as slaves by then more civil- 
ized fellows in coiuhiuatiou with the Laos One division ol these 
tubes, the Kouis (the name luealls tho savage “Gucos” of tlic 
Poituguose), amalgamates leadily with tho Laos and in some ])ro- 
viiices foiius tho bulk of the population They live by cultivating 
lice, by collecting honey, beesw'ax, and icsiu, or by the chase 
Their women aie absolutely free bcfoio marriage, but adultiny is 
punished with death They wnisliip ancesti.il and otlici spirits 
and can liaidly be called Buddhists Yet with a lew exei'ptions 
these eailier peoples aie by no means inleuoi in apjiuaraneu to 
the Thai or Siameso, but often the contrary , some ethnologists 
assign them a Caucasian ougiii, and identify tlieui with ilie Inoivn 
Polynesian race 

Slaveiy is general, but consists mainly of bondage for debt, a Slavery, 
debtoi being able to sell himself, wife, or eliildvon, or iicidiow'S or 
nieces,— their fieodom bemg lecovcrablo on payment of the debt. 

But tho present enlightened riilci has set his face against the 
practice, and dcciecd its abolition, except lu tho Laos laovinees and 
m the eastern states The niaiket is fiirthei recruited, linst liy the 
sale of oilendois, who have the oiition between death and slaveiy, 
and secondly by slavc-liuiitiiig raids, made in eoiubuiaiioii with tho 
Anamites, on the villages of tiro wildoi abouginos. Th(3so ate dis- 
posed of on the spot oi else to dealers from Cambodia or Biam projie.r. 

Ban-uicoic ({f V ) was established as the capital in 1782 after the Towns, 
sack of Ayuthm by tho Buuiieso. Its population was estiumted at 
about 300,000 m 1886 Ayiitliia, now called Kning-krao, the famous 
capital founded in 1351 and halt dcstioyod by tho Biumeso in 1767, 
was a generation ago the second city ol the kingdom 1 1 is .still im- 
poi taut as the entrepot of tho trade of south Laos hi any j links and 
fisheimeu come up from Bangkok The modern town is 'clnelly on 
the water In its most ijrosperoiis days ni tho IGtli cuutiiry it was 
throe leagues in circumference, and ooiit allied distinct qiiniteis tor 
foioigncis of different nationalities— Clunese, Peguans, hlalays, 
Malabai’s, Jaxiauese, and Portuguese Prommeiit among its great 
buildings m tho pyiamulal structiiro called the Golden Mount, 
some 400 feet high, surmounted by a dome and spiro , but most of 
them aie now crumblmg away into great biokcn mas.scs of sculp- 
tured masonry, statues, and spues, half buried under tho vegetation 
of the tropics, Chaiitaburi, near the Cambodian frontiei, the second 
port of the kmgdom, is noted for its slu])biiilding and fisliones, 
and has an active exjioit ti ado flora tho soiitli-eastorn provinces 
There am considerable Chinese and Burmese oloments in tho popula 
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tion, HI many of these southern to\^iis much mited 

Palvuam, the poit of Bangkok, 3 miles fiom the inei’s mouth, is 
foi tilled, as is Paklat Lang, 5 miles highu up, which is inliahited 
cliiofly hy Pegiiaiis A'^aiioiis canals extend hence acioss the delta, 
toil aids the Sle-klong Neai its mouth is the town of Me-kloiig, 
peopled by Chineso mei chants, hsheiinen, and gaideneis Hiqhei uj) 
the iivei , at the foot of the lulls, is Piapii, peopled hy descendants ot 
Cambodian captives Pccliahuii, a little to the soiitli, at the foot of 
a lauge some 1500 feet high, where the king has a palace, is bmlt 
attei English designs , its inliahitants aie Pegnaiis Petiiu, on the 
cast side of the Gulf of Siam, on the Khaiajok iivci, has sugai 
plantations cultivated hy Chinese At Baugplasoi, at the month of 
tile iivei, aie extensive hshciies Eaheng, some 300 miles up tlie 
Me-iiam, possesses docks, and theie a good many teak shijis aie built 
In the Lao oi Sliau couiitiy to the noith Chieng-mai (Zimme)is the 
most impel taut tiibutaiy state Its capital, Ghieug-mai, the Jaii- 
goiiiai ot eaily Eiuopeaii tiavelleis, is the pimcipal tonn of that 
legion, with bioad sheets of good teak-biult houses, sunounded 
with gaiclEiis, iiuineious pagodas, maikets, and a laige population 
It lies 111 the wide feitile valley ot the Me-ping, and is a gieat 
eiitieput of tiade fioin Bangkok and south-west China (Yun-naii 
and Ssmao), winch finds its uatmal outlet thence to the Bay of 
Bengal The iice, timbei, kc, oi the distiicts thiough which 
this loute passes aie cousideiahle Lapong, m the same valley, 
and Lagoug, on a neighbouung tiihntaiy, aie Lao towns of 
loss impoitanoo and suboidiiiate to Chieiig-mai, as weie foimeily 
Nail and Pie, fcitilo teak-piodiiemg valleys to the east Kiaug- 
hai and luang-sen, faithei noith, on the Me-kong, weie old Lao 
capitals of note (sec Siians), as w’os Luang Piabaiig, with its thaim- 
mg capital, which, like Cliieug-inai, still letains some administia- 
tive mdcpeiidoiice The extensive feitile and paitly wmoded plams 
to the noith and cast suppoit gieat heids of cattle With vien- 
chaug, a little low'cr down the iivci, Luang Piabaugheld its own for 
1 eniiiiies against both Siam and Buiniah On the destiiiction of 
Viou-cliaug 111 1828, Naiigkoi, 2a miles lowei down, increased in size 
and nnpoi Lance, and now has an extensive trade in English md 
(Jliniose goods This distiict might perhaps mtliont much difiiculty 
he opened up by an easy route staiting fiom Laklion, only 130 miles 
distant from the sea One of the most inipoitaiit piovmcial eenties 
IS the distiict of Koiat, on the eastern plateau The countiy is a 
senes of furlilo oases sepaiated by tiacts of watciless foiest, contain- 
ing good timber, and full of game The town is foitihed, and has 
about tlmly pagodas and some well-built houses, belonging chiefly 
lotheOluuose mei chants Cart loails converge hithei with the 
tialhc both of noith Laos and of the Camhodiaii piovmces south 
and east, the lattm passing up the feitile Moun valley on its way 
to Bangkok The whole legion between the Dang-iek Mountains 
and Llie Moun nvci is full of splendid luuis, attesting the foimei 
Cambodian milueuce as fai at least as 16“ north, to which limit, 
llioiefoio, the south waul raoveineiit of the Laos may he supposed 
to have i cached at the date of these buildings The ])iineipal 
rums of the distnct ale found at Koiat, Bassac, Phimai, and Ku- 
khan The chaiacter of this wonderful saies of buildings, the 
gieatest of wluuli, those of Aiigkoi, aie on Siamese teiiitoiy, have 
been touched on under Cambodia (g v ), to which they piopeily 
belong , hut it may be mentioned lieie that the eailiest iiisciiption 
yet found, lelatmg to the election of a Sivaite liuga, is intcipieted 
as bcloiiguig to 589 saka=667 a d , though anothei, undated, lefeis 
to tlnce geiiciatious eailier The eailicst refeiouces indisputably 
lliuldliist that have been found aic tluoe centuues latei than tins 

Educa- With the exception of a few schools iii the capital, education 

tiDii la eiitii oly in the hands of the piiests, the hoys going to the temples 
between the ages of eight oi nine and thirteen The teaching is 
elcmontaiy, and, by the precepts of Buddhism, must he giatuitous, 
the pupils lepaying it by meiual services m house or boat or garden, 
or hy piesents of food At thirteen the hoy enters on a novitiate, 
xvhicli lasts till the age of twenty-one , hut, if not inchned foi 
study, ho may give it up after thiee or four months,— this tern- 
poiaiy consecration symbolizing a sejiaiation fiom the woild. At 
twciity-oiio, if so disposed, he may enter the piiesthood , hut there 
are no peipotual vows, Girls aie taught, if at all, only at home, 
hy parents oi biotheis There aie no educational endownnents , hut 
a certain nunihei of peisoiis occupy themselves with literaiy studies, 
as history, astrology, or alchemy, with which medioine is moie oi 
less combined Medical practice, indeed, compiises a good deal of 
magic; hut there is also cousideiahle knowledge of medicmal 
herbs, and ancient medical works weie written in Pali. Inocula- 
tion was long ago intioduced by the Chinese, and vaccination 
lately by European missioiiarios Women aftei childbiitli aie 
exposed for some time to the heat of a stiong fire, the result hang 
sometimes fatal. 

Arts, Skill is shown in the casting of laige metal statues 50 feet high 
or moio, in iepoim6 work in gold and silver, in enamellmg on 
metals, and in gold and silver tissue woik Their drawing is 
spirited, hut strictly conventional The system of music is elabo- 
rate, hut with no written notation There is no harmony, hut all 
the instruments of the orchestia play in unison, hieakmg off into 
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laiiations and then letuining to the an They aie pioiid of then 
iiatiou.il music, and both men and women play and sing ttiiually 
Then lUhtiuments aic — a haimoiiicon with wooden oi iiictal bus 
struck with a hammei, a tn o-stuiigf d and a tlnee-^tiiiigid iiolin, 
flutes, diiims, and pijies, al-iO the Lao “oigan," the tones of which, 
pioduced hy metal tongues iii the pipes, aic i eiy clleetn e 

The Buddhism of iSiam is tlie same as that of Cc\lon, with slight Beligiou 
doetunal dittcieueet,, much lUbisted on, fioin the Biiimcic It is, 
howevei, piofcssed in its purity hy iciy few The leligious le- 
foim initiated hy King Pliia Moiigkut, luinself fui many }eaib a 
piiest, has diiided the people of the capital into two sects, —the 
lefoimcd, known as Dliaiiimaynt, and the older oi uniefoimed, 

Phia Maha Nikai The foiiuci attach nioie weight to the obsei- 
vance of the canon than to meditation The otlicr sect is again 
divided mto two paitics, the one holding moie to meditation, tlic 
othei to the study of the sciiptiiies The only Bialmiauical 
temple icmaiuing in the couiitiy is at Bangkok, ami its piiests aie 
said to be of Indian descent Biahmaus, howevei, aie constantly 
employed m divmatmn, ni fixmg the foitunate Jays foi wailiko 
expeditions, husuiess tiaiisactions, maiiiages, and the like, and in 
aiiaiigmg festivals Buddhism is coiiupted by a geneial w'oislup 
01 piopitiatiou of natb oi phees (spuits oi demons) , supeistitioii 
m the ruoie lemote distiicts constitutes piactically the only leh- 
gion The helief in these spiiitsinfoims and affects eveiy dq'ait- 
meiit of life There aie local eaith divinities to whom temples 
01 shinies aie elected Otlieis with human oi animal foim dwell 
in the watei Otheis cause cliildien to sicken and die Otheis 
wandei and deceive as laiics f atm By eeitain spells men can 
become tigeis oi -weie-wolves Bodies of the dead aie sometimes 
possessed, and they aie earned out not hy the dooi but by an 
extempoiized opening, so that they may not be able to liml then 
way back The iiumeious ofieiings and honouis paid to these 
spuits lead to duinkeimess and to killing of animals in saciifice 
Phallic woiship pievails to a considerable extent, notwithstanding 
the effoits of the king to put it down A female lucaination of 
deity, the Nang Tun, is found in one oi two villages of east Laos 
Pilgrimages aie fieqiiently made to saeied places with Indian 
names (all the chief towns, indeed, have an ofhcial Indian name) 

Many of the figuies and designs employed in the oinamentation of 
houses aie leally talismans intended to aveit evil The temples, 
with then suirouiuhng monastic establishments, foiiu a conspicuous 
featiu e evei ywliei e Some ai e veiy extensive, covei iiig altogether an 
aiea of 100 oi ISO acies Newtomples aie often built, oi the piiests’ 
quarteis lu the existmg buildmgs lepaued, by iich men desuous 
of “acrpnuiig meiit ” The temples (uais) hold veiy little landed 
or house pioperty , hut, wheie they have been built oi lepaued by 
the king, or piesented to him hy some high official, they enjoy a 
small income chaigeahle on the levenues of the di?tuct, besides 
leceiving piesents horn the king when he iisits them m state 
The pniests ot such temples aie hound in letum to give thou 
seivices at state ceiemonies, and then seculai affaiis, including 
lepaus of temples and disciphnaiy niatteis, aie admmisteied by a 
special depaitment of state Them lemam now at Bangkok only 
two communities of nuns, who aie employed in the seivice of the 
temples, and aie allowed to leceive voluntaiy offeimgs 

Tlienumeious public festivals aie paitly connected with leligion. Festivals, 
but are accompanied with much lejoicing and amusement Among 
them aie the lunai and the fixed New-Yeai's Day, and the festival 
of agiicidtuie, when the plough is guided by the minister, the 
ladies of the couit following and sowmg seeds, which aie jacked 
up hy the people to add to their usual sowings At the ceiemony 
at which the king and his lumisters jdeJge themselves, the loimei 
to admimstei impartial justice, the lattei to he faithful and loyal 
in their seivice, the oath is taken by drinking water, and the meet- 
ing of the king and nobles, witb alltbe attendant paiapbenialia, 
foims a goigeous spectacle, the day teiminatmg with fiieworks and 
processions of boats On the king’s state visits to the tmts theio 
aie festive processions of boats and tioops. Othei festivals are at 
the beginning and end of the rainy season When the floods begin 
to subside tbeie is a gieat watei procession, and the priests command 
the wateis to letiie Even the cutting of the king’s liau is made an 
occasion foi lejoicmg In every family the cutting, at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, of the tuft left on the top of the head is a great 
cei emony , it is not practised, except by way of imitation, among the 
Laos The bead is considered very sacred (this is a chaiacteiistic 
Papuan notion) , no one must touch it, noi may it be raised above 
that of a supeiior, as in a cairiage oi boat The funeial ceiemonies 
of a prince oi gieat man, often delayed foi some months after death, 
are also attended by elaborate feasting, dancing, and other amuse- 
ments in temporaiy buildmgs elected foi the purpose The dead, 

With the exception of the pool, whose bodies are given to the vul- 
tiiies and wfid beasts, and women who die in childbmth, aieusually 
burned within tlie wats, the ashes being preserved, oi mixed with 
lime to plaster the sacred walls A rich man will often bequeath 
a hmh to the buds and beasts 

The Siamese month is lunai, and, as a lunar month contains 294 Calendar 
days, they give the odd months 29 and the even 80 This gives 
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a yeai of 354 day^, and to make iip tlie deficiency they luteicalate 
bc^ en 01 eight iiiontli-j m nuieteen years, and add ’bc'jides an occa- 
sional day to the seventh mouth The yeais aie denoted by a 
cycle of tuehe n.iuies (of auinuls) taken in. decades, so that eveiy 
SLvtietli yeai the yeai of a gneu name letmns to the same place 
ill the decade The system leseinhles the Indian cjcle of^sixty 
jcdis, blit it IS deiived lioiii China, iiheie it dates fiom 2637 b c 
Tmo eias aie in use, the Putta Sakaiat oi Buddhmt, used in leli- 
gious mattcis, which commences 543 n c., and the civil eia oi 
I’hula f^akaiat (; e , little eia), said to commeinoiate the establish- 
ment of Buddhism in 63S A B The ancient Aiyan insciiptioiis 
usually eniploj the Saka (yahvahana) eia, dating lioiu 79 A u 
History EiCtonj —The name “Siam” has been usually deiived fioiii a 
Malay woul, sffjnm, ” blow u ” , but this is mere conjectme They 
and the Slians both call themselves Thai (Shan 2Vit), % e, , “fiee,” 
and the Peguans call them Shan oi Sliian, which seems to be a 
tianslation ot “Thai” and an allied woid, as aie peihaps Abom= 
Assam, and Sam (Assamese foi Shan) Tlie obsolete Siamese woid is 
Siein and the Chinese Sieii-lo,~tlie Sieu hemg, accoidmg to them, a 
tube 'wbich came fiom tlie uoitb about 1341 and united with tbe Lo- 
lioli, wbo had pievionsly occupied the shoies of the gult, and weio 
]nobably Sluiis The Siamese call the Shaiis Tluuiiyai, “Hieat 
Thai,’’ peiliajis as haimg pieceded them, and themselves Thai-noi oi 
“Little Thai " They me piobably theiefoie closely lelated, though 
this IS disputed by De Eosny and otheis, but the lufeiioi physique 
of the Siamese may be explained as due to inteicouise with hlalays 
and othei soiithein laces and to then moie eneivatmg climate 
jMeamvhile foi many centmies befoie tbe soiithwaid moie above 
1 efciied to the entiie south as w ell as south east of the Indo-Chinese 
penmsula w as Cambodian The tow ii ot Lapong is said to have been 
founded lu 575, and the half-mytlueal king, Pliia Ruaiig, to have 
fieed the Siamese ftoni the Cambodian yoke and louudcd Saiig- 
kalok, on the iijipei wateis of the Me-uam, m the following centiiiy 
Ilnddhibin is said to have been intioduced in his time, hut Indian 
mflueiiees had peiietiated the countiy both fiom the noitli and 
fiom the south, long befoie this Othei Lao towns weie built ahout 
the 7th eentmy, and duung the following centimes this hiauch of 
tlieiace giadually advanced soutliwaids, dimngthe Eaieiis, Laivas, 
and othei tubes into the hills, and encioaclnng on w hat liail liithoito 
been Cambodian teiutoiy Then soutlmaid pnogress may indeed 
almost lie tiaced by their suecesave capitals, seveial of w'hicli aie 
clusteied on the hie nani within a shoit distance of each other, 
VIZ , Phxtsalok, Sukkotliai, and Satigkalok on the eastern hiaiich, 
hfakhon Savau at the junction, and Kampihoiig-pet, the immediate 
precuisoi of Ayutlua, on the ivestein bianch A Sukkothai lusciip)- 
tion of about 1284 states that the donnnions of King Rama Kamlieng 
extended acioss the countiy fiom the Me-koiig to Pechabim, and 
thence down the Oulf of Siam to Ligoi , and the Malay annals say 
that the Siamese had peiietiated to the evtiemity of the peiinisiila 
before the fiist Malay colony fiom Monangltabu founded Singapore, 
le, about 1160 The aneestois of the Siamese weie then on the 
western hiancli of the Me-nam, and in 1351, under the famous 
Phaya Uthong (afterwaids styled Phra Rama Thibodi, and piob- 
ably of a Shan family) moved down from Kampiliong-piet, wdieie 
they had been foi five geneiatioiis, to Chaliang , and, being duveii 
thence, it is said, by a pestilence, they established themselves 
at Ayutlua. Tins king’s swmy extended to Aloulmaui, Tavoy, 
Teiiasseiim, and the whole Malacca peninsula (wlieie among the 
tiadeis fiom the "West Siam w’as known as Sojnau, $ e , Shahi-i-iiau 
or Rewtown, piohahlyiu allusion to Ayiithia,— Yule’s Maico Polo, 
li 260), and was felt even 111 Java Tins is con oborated by Javan 
recoicls, which describe a “ Cambodian” invasion about 1340 , but 
Cambodia was itself invaded about this tune by the Siamese, who 
took Angkor and held it foi a time, caiiyiug off 90,000 captives 
The gieat soiithw^aid expansion heie lecoided, whether of one oi of 
tw'o allied Thai tubes, eonfiiins in a lemaikable way the Chiiieso 
statement above mentioned, and was piobably a consequence oi a 
jiait of the gieat contempoiaiieons activity of the more noithern 
Shan kingdom of Man The wars ivith Cambodia continued with 
vaiyiug success foi some 400 years, but Cambodia gi’adually lost 
giound and was fi,nally shorn of seveial pronuccs, hei soveieign 
falling entirely under Siamese uiflnence This, however, lattcily 
became displeasing to the Fiench, now in Cochin Clmia, and, Siam 
lias been obliged to lecogmze the protectorate forced on Cambodia 
by tliat power Vigoions attacks weie also made duung tins pieiiod 
on the Lao states to the north-west and north east, followed by 
vast dapoitation of the people, and Siamese supiemacy w'as pietty 
fiiinly established in Cliieug-niai and its dependencies by the end 
of the 18th centuiy, and ovei the gieat eastern capitals, Luang 
Piabang and Vieii-chang, about 1828 Duung the 16th and 16tb 
centuries Siam was freq uently invaded by the Burmese and Peguans, 
who, attracted probably by the great wealth of Ayuthia, besieged 
it moie than once without success, the defendeis being aided by 
Portuguese meicenaiies, till about 1555, when the city w'as taken 
and Siam reduced to dependence Fioin this condition, however, 
it was laised a few yeais later by the gieat conqueioi and nation^ 
heio Phra Kaiet, who after subduing Laos and Cambodia invaded 
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Pegu, which was ntteily oveitluown in the next centuiy by Ins 
suceessois But aftei the civil wais ot the 18th centiii y the lliii niese, 
having pieviously taken Chieng-mai, winch appealed to Siam foi 
help, enteied Tenas&eiim and took Meigui and Tavoy iii 1764, 
and then advancing simultaneously fiom the noith and the west 
captiued and destioyed Ayuthia aftei a two yeais’ siege (1767) 

The intei course betw eeii Fiance and Siam began about 1580 uiulei 
Pliia Narain, who, by the advice of liis mimstei, the Cophaloiuau 
adventniei Constantine Pliaulcoii, sent an embassy to Louis XIV 
Ylien tbe letuin mission aiiived, tbe eageiness of the ambassadoi 
foi the king’s conveision to Chiistiaiiity, added to the intugues ot 
Phaulcon with the Jesuits wnth the supposed intention of establish- 
ing a Fieiich supiemacy, led to the death of Phaiilcon, tlie persecu- 
tion of the Chiistuiis, and the cessation of all inteieouise with 
Fiance An mteiestuig episode w'as the active mteicoinse, cliielly 
commeicial, between the Siamese and Japane'^e Goveimneuts fioin 
1592 to 1632 Many Japanese settled in Siam, wheic they w'Cio 
much erapiloyed They weie dieaded as soldieis, and as individual 
commanded a position lesembhiig that of Eiiiopeans in moat Eastern 
countiies The jealousy of then mci easing luflucuce at last led to 
a massaeie, and to the expulsion or absoiptioii of the smvivois 
Japan was soon aftei tins, in 1636, closed to foieigncis , but tiade 
with Siam was earned on at all events down to 1745 tliioiigli Dutch 
and Chinese and occasional English tiadcns In 1752 aii embassy 
came fiom Ceylon, desuiiig to icnew the ancient fiicudship and to 
discuss leligious matteis Duung xeceiit agitations of the Buddhist 
piiests against Chiistiamty in Ceylon they leceived much active 
sympathy fiom Siam Aftei the fall of Ayutlua a gieat geiieial, 
Phaya Takh Sin, collected the icmains ot the amiy and icstorcd 
the foi-tunes of the kingdom, establishing las capital at Bangkok' , 
hut, becoming insane, he W'as put to death, and was succeeded hj' 
auothei successful geneial, Phaya Ohakku, wdio fouiuled the picsent 
dynasty Under him Tenasseiiin was invaded and Tavoy held for 
the last tune by the Siamese m 1792, though in 1825, taking advan- 
tage of the Biiimese difficulty with England, they bombauled some 
of the towns on that coast The supiemacy of China is indicated 
by occasional missions sent, as on the founding of a new dynasty, 
to Peking, to bring back a seal and a calemlai But the Hianicsi" 
now lepudiate tins supiemacy, and Iiaie sent ueitlun mission 
1101 tubute for tlmtj’’ yoais, and yet then ti.idnig vessels au* 
admitted to the Chmeso lice polls, like those of any othei 
liiondly power. The late soveieign, Pliivi Paiamcnth hlah.i hlong- 
kut, was a veiy accomplished man, an ouhghteued refunucr, 
and devoted to science , his death indeed was caused by iatiguu 
and exposure while obseiviiig an cohpso hinny of Ins jnede 
ccssors, too, weie men of diiroroiit Iibiofioin the oiilimiry Ououtal 
soveieign Chao Diia, the adveisaiy of Phaulcon, W'cnt ahout seek- 
ing pnigilistic encouiileis. He is ropoited to liave been a ciuel 
tyiaiitaiiddebauchco and a keen spmtsin.ui , but the olleneo given 
to Ins subjects m the latter eluiactcr and the evil icpoits of the 
peisccuted French uiissionaiies may have unduly bhiekeued his 
reputation 

Of Euiopcaii nations the roiiuguese ihst oslabh.shod inlcieoui'Nc 
with Siam This was in 1511, aftei the conquest of Malacea by 
D’Albuquerque, and the intimacy lasted o\cr a century, tlie tia- 
dition of them gicatiioss having haidly yet died out. They weie 
supplanted madually in the 17th century by the Dntth, whose 
mtercomso also lasted for a smiilar peiiod ; but tlusy have left no 
tiaces of them presence as the Poitugaoso always did in these 
eouiitiies to a gi eater extent than any other people English traders 
weie in Siam very eaiiy in the 17th century ; tlioro was a friendly 
inteichange of lettois betiveoii James I, and the king of Biiim, who 
had some Engliblunon in hia service, and, wliou the slujis visited 
“Sia” (whicm w'as “as gieat a city as London”) oi the <[iieeii ol 
Patam, they w'eie lio&intably loceivod ami uccoidod puvileges,— - 
the iiiipoitant items of cxpoit being, as now, tin, vaiiUBli, detn- 
skms, and “piecious drugs ” Later on, tlie East India Company’.s 
seivauts, jealous at the eniploynicut of Englislinieu not in then 
seivice, attacked the Siamese, wdueh led to a ma.S8aure of tlie English 
at Meigiu in 1687 , and the factory at Ayuthia was abandoned in 
1688, A similar attack is said to have been made lu 1710 by the 
goveinoi of Madras After this the trade w'lis neglei LeiL Penang, 
a dependency of Qiiedali, was occupied in 1786, and. in the 19th 
centuiy the stagnation of trade led to the imssicns of Ciawfoid 
(1822), Burney (1826), and Su J, Brooko (1850) , Init they woia 
not very coidially leceived, and offeeted little Sir J. Bow ring’s 
treaty lu 1856, however, put matfers on a diffeient footing, and 
Europeans can now reside m Siam, buy or rent houses, anil lease 
laud. The expoit and import duties are also fixed, and there is a 
vice-consular court at Chieng-mai, with appeal to the eonsular court 
at Bangkok, held fiom time to time by a judge fioni Singapore, 
with W'hicli place theie arc extiadition ai rangoments. Of late years 
the noith-easteiii pirovinces have been harassed liy invasions of tlie 
Lu and Ho, peoples of Chmeso extraction, their mcursioiiB extend- 
ing dow'ii tie Me-koug as fai as Mong-kai. 

Besides woiks lofeired to at tlie end of article Suaks, the eWef autlmrff >os 
ate la LouWie, Jksenxttim lU Soymme de Sum, 1714 (tlio best of the old 
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luiteis) PallegoK, Uoyaum Tlwi on Sum, Paii',, , Ciawfonl, Emlmy to 
Siam, Bowung, Ike Rinr/ilom and Peojde o/buim, London, ISo , Ba',tian, Die 
J oiler lies uMickeiiAsieji',, aols i , ni , Leip-,ic, lSu7 Gaimti, Voyage d'Enploia- 
tim en Jndo-Chine, Pans, 1873, Mouliot, rnnels m huh China, &c , founi 
Of hill Ai chip , -vols 1 , V , Grelian, Je Poi/oitmede Siam, Puis, 1S70, Keelns, 
Romelle luogiaplue D mvemlh, sol \ni , Bairge, Eej>ort on thebittkmeni of the 
Boiindai ij Mweenkutniand Di itidi Dm mail, ISob, Satoss, Kotes ofUielutetmua 
helwien Japan ami Stan in ike 17th Centmii, Ajmonnier, m Licmmons etDecoti 
naiMincei,, Aos 20-22 (Saigon) , Goiisiilai Kcjioi/a, 1SS4 SO (C T) 


Zaiujiicujc (Old Liteiatuie 

l]io SicamesG langUcage is spoken ovei the oshole of Siam pioper 
111 the Malay peinnsula the boninlaiy-line comes doiin on tlie west 
coast iieaily as fai as Quedali and Peilis, and includes also Junk 
Ceylon, while on the east coast the population is mainly Siamese 
as lai as Ligoi inclusive, and also in Siugoia Siamese appeals to 
he the uiliug language Its boundaiy towaids Biiimah, the Shan 
and Laos states, and Anam and Cambodia cannot be defined so 
piGcisely Theie aie also in the north-east a number of wild tubes 
who speak languages of then on n The name by which the Siamese 
themselves call their language is plictsu tlmi, oi “language of the 
lieemen ” , and it piobably dates fioin the peiiod when the Siamese 
mad G themselves iiidepeiideiit of Cambodian i ule in the 12th centuiy 
The Shan tribes, v hose language (vith those of the Ahom, Khamti, 
and Laos) is closely akin to Siamese, also use the teim tai (only 
with the iuias])uated t) foi then lacc and language 

Both in Shan and Siamese the system of tones, which is one of 
tho mam featmes of all the languages of Indo-China, has attained 
Its gieatest development But, while m Shan the tones aie not 
maikod in the wiittoii language, ui Siamese tlieie aie distinct signs 
to denote at least foui oi the fii e simple tones (the even tone not 
licing niaikcd) , and tlieie is fmthei a classification ot the cou- 
soiiants into tluoe gioups, in each of which ceitam tones pie- 
donuiiate It is always the initial consonant of a word that indi- 
('atus, eithei by its phouetio powei oi hy the tome accent supei- 
addod 01 hy a comhinatioii of tho two, tlie tone in which the woul 
is to he utteied, so that, c g, a. woul beginning with a letter of tlxe 
second class in which the even tone is inherent, and which has 
ihe maik of tho ascending tone ovei it, is to he pionoimced 
with the descending tone ^ The difliculties caused to a Euiopean 
student of the spoken language hy the tones aie inci eased hy the 
gieatly expanded vowel -system. In addition to the shoit and 
long, Ihoro aic slioitest vowels, sets of open and closed vowels, 
&c , cuul a laigc number of vowel combinations Owing to the 
lutioductiou of the Indian consonantal system and the mcoipoia- 
tiou in It of many letters to expiess certain sounds peculiai to 
riiamose, tho number of consonants has been swelled to foity-thiee , 
but, wdiilo many of those aie only used xii wouls adopted fiom 
tho Sanskut and Pali, Siamese utteiauee knows no moie than 
twenty , Ik, (/, qk aie all pionoimccd as Ih, similaily j;7i, I, ih 
as yh, &c the language having a predilection foi haul letteis, 
uspociiilly aspnates The only compound letteis at the begunung 
ol words aio (’omhmatioiis of liaid letters ivith I, i, w, y, while the 
fmals aio confiucd in pioiniiiciation to I, t, jp, ii (ng), n, m This 
causes a consuloiablo cliscre)miicy between the spelling of words 
(ohpooially loan wouls) and then piouunciation Thus samjAin is 
pi onomiced komhun, hJuUJui—^iMsd, nagai a—nalkon, sculdkamict — 
siitlum, hiMa—luson, Jesha—sci, vdm — %an, Magadhco—Mallwt 
The foieigu lugiedicnts lu Siamese aie piiiicipally Sanskut, mostly 

III a conupted form The importation of Pali words dates fiom 
about the T2th ocntuiy, when, the countiy having shaken oft the 
yoko of Cambodia, a leligious intercomse was established between 
Hiani and Ceylon Besides tlicse, there aie some Khniei (Cam- 
bodian) and Malay w'ouls ® Exclusive of those foieign impoita- 
iions, Siamese is a monosyllabic language in which iieithei the 
form nor the accent or tone of a word determines the pait of 
speech to which it belongs Homonymous words abound and aic 
only distinguished from one another by the tones Oompaie Ian, 
“white”, Idn, “to lelate”, Ian, “to flattei”, Han, “to smooth”, 
Idii, “] elation ” "Woi ds ai o unchangeable and incapable of inflexion 
Tho Siamese aie fond of joining two woids the second of which is 
either puiely synonymous to or modifies the sense of the first, or is 
only a jingling addition Them is no article, and no distmctaon of 
geiidei, number, or case These, if it is at all necessary to denote 
t] 1 eni, are expressed by explanatory woids aftci the i espective nouns , 
only the dative and ablative aie denoted by subsidiaiy words, which 
piecede the nouns, the nominative being maiked by its position 
before, the objective by its position aftei, the veib, and the genitive 
(and also the adjective) by its place after the noun it qualifies 
Occasionally, howcvei, aiixiliaiy nouns serve that purpose Words 
like “mother,” “son,” “watei" aie often employed in fonnmg 
compounds to express ideas for which the Siamese have no smgle 
wmuls, eg, Mk edn, “the son of him,” a labourer; mS mil, “the 
motliei of the hand,” the thumb The use of class woids with 
numerals obtains in Siamese as it does m Chinese, Burmese, Anamese, 

1 See A Baatian, “Uefiei die siamesisohenlaufr- unci Ton-Aocente,”jn JfojMis- 
her d h Alcad d Wmemdh gu Berlin, June 1SQ7 

2 See Pallegoix, Gramm ,pi> 156-156, and Van dei TvinkfBataksiALeesboekjVdl 

IV pp 12T-133, 20S 2U 


Malay, and many othei Eastcni languages As m these, so in 
Siamese the personal pionouns aie mostly repiesented by nouns 
e\])iessive of thevaiions shades ot supenoi or louei i.inlc according 
to Eastern etiquette The leib is, like the noim, peitectly colour- 
— peibon, nunibei, tense, and mood being indicated hj’ auxiliai} 
voids only when they cannot be ,iifeiied fioni the context Such 
auxiliary woidb aie yi, “to be,” “to dwell” (picsent), dui, “to 
have,” Ze/i, “eud” (past), cd, “also” (futuie) , the fust and tliiul 
follow, the second and fourth piecede, the veil) Eai, “to give’ 
(piefixed), often indicates the subjunctive As there aie compound 
nouns, so there aie compound veibs, thus, eg , gmi, “to go,” is 
jomed to a tiansitive veil to conveit it into an iiitiansitire oi 
nentei , and thdl, “to touch,” and ivng, “to be obliged,” seri’e to 
foim a soit of passive voice ^ The number of adieibs, single and 
compound, is veiy laige The piepositioiis mostly consist of nouns 
The 01 del of the woids in a single sentence is subject, verb, object 
All attributes (adjectives, gemtive, adxeibs) follow the woid to 
which they are siihoidmated The following simple sentence may 
serve as an example of Siamese construction and diction ; mila 
(time) an (lead) nansu (book) nt (this) Mo (end, done) con (should) 
fdl-mi (entuist) It {to) yknenban (neiglibouis) hai (give,cause)Z:/ia/!, 
(they) an (lead), i c , “when jmi have lead this book, please give 
it to your neighbouis that they may lead it ” 

The cuiient Siamese chaiacteis aie cleaved fiom the more monu- 
mental Cambodian alphabet, which again owes its oiigm to the 
alphabet of the insciiptions, anoflshoot of the cliaractei found on 
the stone monuments of southern India m the 6th and 8th cen- 
times The sacied books of Siam are still wiitten m the Cambodian 
chaiactei, and some have occasionally an mteilmeai tianslation lu 
the cm lent Siamese hand 
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There aie no iecoicls> in Siamese lefeiiiiig to the time antecedent Liteia- 
to the settlement ot the nation in then pie&ent locality, oi, ni the toe 
wouU of Ml Ney Elias, “of eailiei date than the founding of tlieii 
fiibt national capital, Ajutlna, at the commencement of the 14th 
centuiy”'* The insciiptiou at Sukkothai, said to be of the yeai 
671 of the Siamese eia, nine yeais aftei the invention of the piesent 
Siamese chai acteis,® cannot he put in evidence as an histoncal lecoul 
till a facsimile and levised tianslation shall have been obtained 
The few manusciipt annals mentioned by Bishop Pallegoix have not 
yet been ciitieally examined , but metiical compositions, contain- 
ing legeiidaiy tales and lonmuees, abound and are eageily studied 
The subjects aie mostly taken fiom the Indian epics, as in the case 
ofthejBa7iia-l.«Mi,oi Eamayana,moieiaiely fiom Malay oi Javanese 
legend, such as the diaina I-knao Tlieie is a gi'eat vaiiety of 
meties, all of wliieli have been desciibed with much minuteness 
of detail by Colonel low in lus aiticle on Siamese liteiatnie, in 
Aswtic Meseai ekes, yo\ xx pp 3S1-373 ® In tlieu lomantic poetry 
the Siamese have a gieater tendency to describe than to i elate , 
their pictures of places and sceneiy aie giand and stinking and 
foim the best piart of then poetical coneeptions The gieat blemish 
of their poetiy consists in tedious embellishments and a hankering 
after indecent and often gioss allusions, fiom wdiicli but few' woiks, 
such as Smy Sin OJm and Samut Zhyai Si Muang, may he said to 
be fi.ee The titles of the pnucipal lomances aie Eoi Sang, Eang 
Fiathom, Sang Sin Ghai, Tliepka Lm Thong, Suvnmui Hong, Thao 
Sawaithi JRachn, Fhia ZPnarut, JDaoa Sunwmig, Khun Phan, Hong 
Sip Sang, and the diamas I-Jmao and Phi a Simumig The plots ot 
some of these have been given by Colonel Low The most popiilai 
of the religions books, all of winch aie tianslations oi amplifications 
fiom Pah ouginals, is called Smnamkhodoin (^lamaiia Gautama), 
which is identical with the JFessantara Jdtala In miscellaneous 
hteratuie may be mentioned Suphdsit, consisting of 222 elegant 
sayings in the accented meti'e called Klong, and Wuta Ghmdamam 
(Yiitta Chintfimani), a work on piosody like the Pah Vuttodaya, 
but ti eating also of a numhei of giammatical questions. The fable 
liteiatuie is of course laigely lepiesented, the lists, liowevei, aie 


3 See “Tbe Passive Veib of the Thai Language," by P L W vonBeigen, 
Kiung Hiepli Maba Nakhon, 1874 

4 Sketeh of the Htstory of (he Shaiis, Calcutta, 1876, p 34 

6 Bastian, in Jour As Soo Bengal, vol xxxiv p 27, and Sprachvergleidhende 
Stndien, p 227 

6 See also Pallegoix, tfianm Lingnie Thai, pp 120-126 
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frequently swelled bv the enumeiation of single fables ■nh.icli aie 
bat ]_iarts of laigei collections 

The iiumbei of works on law is consuleiable , and it is leinaik- 
able that, while in Duimah many Pah codes haie ciuiency, not a 
single Pah text-book on law should have been discoveied m Siam , 
all that we meet with in the law hooks aie a lew Pali quotations 
here and tlieie Lalsam Phi a Thaniniasat Zalsmuc Phim 2Iia, an 
intiodiictioii to the code of Siamese laws, founded on the Dhainia- 
(jastia and on loyal edicts, w’as completed in ISOd It contains 
thirty books, at the hea<l of which stands the Pina TJiamnasat, 
attributed to Mano&aia oi Idanii, a treatise ou the classification of 
laws Next comes the Intlvghat, oi book of India, a guide oi 
exhoitation to coiincillois and judges, and then thePA/« Thanimm, 
01 rules foi rlie geneial conduct ol judicial business Then follow 
in Older thenndeinientioned sections — disputes, plaints and allega- 
tions, official rank, classification of people, debt, maiiiage, ciimuial 
law, abduction, slaveiy, disputes connected with land, evidence, 
inheiitance, examining officers, appeal, disputes as to classification 
of people, ladiiis of lespoiisibdity toi hmglanes, &c , the thiity-six 
laws, the loyal edicts, tiial by oideal of watei and fire, laws of the 
palace, laws of the pnestliood, offences against the king, offences 
against the people, rebellion, ancient statutes, recent statutes 
Only one of these sections, the one on slaveiy, has been tionslated 
into English, by Di Bindley , it appeared in the Bangkok, Calendai 
The whole work has been pmited at Bangkok m two volumes 
The Kufliu Pina An/alaii, another compendium of laws, contains 
edicts piincipally referiiiig to assaults, adiilteiy, and the appiaise- 
menfc of fines Among thesa we find the following “ A man who 
strikes anotliei with a blank book shall be fined as though he had 
stmick him with his hand , hut it the assault is committed with a 
book of the classics the offendei shall he fined twice as much as he 
would have had to pay for assaulting with a stick ” The Lakscuia 
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Tat Foiig, oi law of plaints and allegations, and of the institution 
and summaiy dismissal of suits, appeals to be identical with the 
fifth section of the punted code Theie is also a sepaiate work 
called Pina TMimiuii, which, though identical in name with the 
section of the Laksana Phi a Tkamniasat above desciibed, covmis 
much nioie giomid A compendium of law entitled Ihmncj Kot 
2fai Muang Thai, or Code of Law's of the Kingdom of Siam, m two 
volumes, was punted at Bangkok in 1879 Colonel Low, wdio did 
not touch on jmispmdeiice in ins essay on Siamese liteiatuie, made 
good the omission in a sepaiate aiticle “On the Laws of Siam,” 
in the first volume of Logan’s Journal of the Indian Aiclnpdago 
(Singapoie, 1847) 

Pallegoix, m his “Catalogns pnecipuoinm libioinm lingine 
Thai ” \Giaimnatica, pp 172-180), gives the titles of a good many 
treatises on scientific subjects, medicine, mathematics, astrology, 
but none appeal to have been critically examined In the Inst 
volume of his DcsciqiUon clu loyaumc Thai (18i54) aie inseited 
vaiioiis pieces translated from Siamese works See also on the 
Siamese language and liteiature generally the “Remaiks” the 
Rev C Gntzlaff, in the Toansaction^i of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol 111 (1835), pp 291-304, and on the litei atm e Leyden’s “Essay” 
above lefei led to (i)/ 2 ^ccZZfmea?/s Pnjifljs, vol i pp 113-147) It is 
only 111 quite lecent times that an Anaiuese infiiieiice has begun 
to he tiaceable m the language and liteiatuie of the Siamese 

In 1810 Di Leyden undertook, at the instance of tlie Calcutta 
Auxiliaiy Bible Society, to super intend a tianslation of the four 
Gospels into Siamese , but he died bcfoie the pioject was caiiied 
into effect Subsequently lilessis Gut/laff and Tomlin, assisted by 
learned natives, labomed till 1833 at a tiustwoithy tiaiislatioii of 
the new Testament into Siamese Then task w'as continued and 
completed by Messis Jones and Robinson, and tiro woik was pub- 
lished 111 1846 (R 11 ) 


END OF VOLUME TtVENTY-EIEST 
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